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PREFACE  TO  THE  AMERICAN  EDITION. 


The  reputation  of  Dr.  William  Smiths  "  Dictionary  of  the  Bible  "  is  now  toe 
well  established  to  need  any  special  commendation.  It  contains,  by  universal  con- 
sent, the  fruit  of  the  ripest  Biblical  scholarship  of  England,  and  constitutes  a  library 
of  itself  (superseding  the  use  of  many  books  otherwise  necessary)  for  the  study  and 
illustration  of  the  Scriptures.  As  a  whole,  it  is  unquestionably  superior  to  any  simi- 
lar Lexicon  in  our  language,  and  cannot  fail  to  maintain  this  rank  for  a  long  period 
to  come.  In  this  American  edition,  the  Publishers  reprint  the  entire  work,  without 
abridgment  or  change,  except  the  correction  of  typographical  errors,  or  an  occa- 
sional verbal  inaccuracy,  and  of  mistakes  in  quotation  and  reference. 

At  the  same  time,  the  reprinting  of  this  Dictionary,  after  the  lapse  of  several 
years  since  its  first  publication,  ami  of  a  still  longer  time  since  the  preparation  of 
many  of  the  articles,  affords  an  opportunity  to  give  to  it  some  new  features,  required 
by  the  progressive  nature  of  Biblical  science,  and  adapting  it  more  perfectly  to  the 
wants  of  students  of  the  Bible  in  our  own  country.  Among  the  characteristics  in 
which  the  American  edition  differs  from  the  Knglish,  are  the  following  :  — 

1.  The  contents  of  the  Appendix,  embracing  one  hundred  and  sixteen  pages,  and 
treating  of  subjects  overlooked  or  imperfectly  handled  in  the  first  volume,  have  been 
inserted  in  their  proper  places  in  the  body  of  the  work. 

2.  The  numerous  Scripture  references,  on  the  accuracy  of  which  the  value  of  a 
Bible  Dictionary  so  much  depends,  have  all  been  verified  anew.  The  corrections 
found  necessary  in  these  references,  and  silently  made,  amount  to  more  than  a  thou- 
sand. Many  other  mistakes  in  quotation  and  reference  have  been  corrected  during 
the  revision  of  the  work. 

3.  The  system  of  cross-references  from  one  article  to  another,  so  indispensable  for 
enabling  us  to  know  what  the  Dictionary  contains  on  related  but  separated  subjects, 
lias  been  carried  much  further  in  this  edition  than  in  the  English. 

4.  The  signification  of  the  Hebrew  and,  to  some  extent,  of  the  Greek  names  of 
persons  and  places  has  been  given  in  English,  according  to  the  best  authorities 
(Simonis,  Gesenius,  Dietrich,  Fiirst,  Pape)  on  this  intricate  subject.  We  have  such 
definitions  occasionally  in  the  original  work,  but  on  no  consistent  plan.  The  Scrip- 
ture names  reveal  to  us  a  striking  peculiarity  of  the  oriental  mind,  and  often  throw 
light  on  the  personal  history  and  the  geography  of  the  Bible. 

5.  The  accentuation  of  proper  names  has  required  adjustment.  Dr.  Smith's 
u  Concise  Dictionary  of  the  Bible  "  differs  here  widely  from  the  larger  work  ;  and  in 
both,  forms  perfectly  analogous  are  differently  accented,  in  many  instances,  without 
apparent  reason.  In  the  present  edition,  this  subject  has  received  careful  attention  ; 
and  in  respect  to  that  large  class  of  names  whose  pronunciation  cannot  be  regarded 
as  settled  by  usage,  an  attempt  has  been  made  to  secure  greater  consistency  by  the 
application  of  fixed  principles. 

6.  The  English  edition,  at  the  beginning  of  each  article  devoted  to  a  proper 
name,  professes  to  give  "  the  corresponding  forms  in  the  Hebrew,  Greek,  and  Vul- 
gate, together  with  the  variations  in  the  two  great  manuscripts  of  the  Septuagint, 
which  are  often  curious  and  worthy  of  notice."  But  this  rlan  has  been  very  imper- 
fectly carried  out  so  far  as  relates  to  the  forms  in  the  Septuagint  and  Vulgate 
especially  in  the  first  volume.     The  readings  of  the  Vatican  manuscript  are  verj 
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rarely  given  where  they  differ  from  those  of  the  Roman  edition  of  1587,  —  a  case 
which  frequently  occurs,  though  this  edition  is,  to  a  great  extent,  founded  on  that 
manuscript ;  and  those  of  the  Alexandrine  manuscript  are  often  ignored.  The 
present  edition  of  the  Dictionary  8eeks  to  supply  theso  defects ;  and  not  only  have 
the  readings  of  the  Roman  text  (as  given  by  Tischendorf)  been  carefully  noted, 
with  the  variations  of  the  Vatican  and  Alexandrine  manuscripts  as  edited  by  Mai 
and  Baber,  but  also  those  of  the  two  other  leading  editions  of  the  Septuagint,  the 
Cotnplutensian  and  the  Aldine,  and  of  the  Codex  Sinailicus,  whenever  the  forms  given 
in  them  accord  more  nearly  with  the  Hebrew,  or  on  other  accounts  seem  worthy  of 
notice.  To  these  last  two  editions,  in  the  Apocrypha  especially,  we  must  often  look 
for  the  explanation  of  the  peculiar  spelling  of  many  proper  names  in  the  common 
English  version.  Many  deviations  of  the  later  editions  of  this  version  from  the  first 
edition  (1611),  important  as  affecting  the  orthography  of  Hebrew  proper  names, 
have  also  been  detected  and  pointed  out 

7.  The  amount  of  Scripture  illustration  derived  from  a  knowledge  of  Eastern 
customs  and  traditions,  as  made  known  to  us  so  much  more  fully  at  the  present  day 
by  missionaries  and  travellers  in  the  lands  of  the  Bible,  has  been  largely  increased. 
More  frequent  remarks  also  have  been  made  on  difficult  texts  of  Scripture,  for  the 
most  part  in  connection  with  some  leading  word  in  them,  with  which  the  texts  are 
naturally  associated. 

8.  The  obsolete  words  and  phrases  in  the  language  of  the  English  Bible,  or  those 
which,  though  not  obsolete,  have  changed  their  meaning,  have  been  explained,  so  as 
to  supply,  to  some  extent,  the  place  of  a  glossary  on  that  subject  Such  explana- 
tions will  be  found  under  the  head  of  such  words,  or  in  connection  with  the  subjects 
to  which  they  relate. 

9.  On  various  topics  omitted  in  the  English  work,  but  required  by  Dr.  Smith's 
plan,  new  articles  have  been  inserted  in  the  American  edition,  with  additions  to  others 
which  seem  not  fully  to  represent  our  present  knowledge  or  the  state  of  critical  opin- 
ion on  the  subjects  discussed.  The  bibliographical  references  have  been  greatly 
increased,  and  care  has  been  taken  to  mention  the  new  works  of  value,  or  new 
editions  of  works  in  geography,  philology,  history,  and  exegesis,  in  our  own  or  other 
languages,  which  have  appeared  since  the  original  articles  were  written.  Further, 
all  the  new  wood-cuts  in  the  Abridged  English  edition,  illustrating  gome  of  the  most 
important  subjects  in  geography  and  archaiology,  but  not  contained  in  the  Una- 
bridged edition,  are  inserted  in  the  present  work.  Many  additional  views  of 
Scripture  scenes  and  places  have  been  introduced  from  other  more  recent  publica- 
tions, or  engraved  from  photographs. 

10.  Fuller  recognition  has  been  made  of  the  names  and  works  of  American  schol- 
ars, both  as  an  act  of  justice  to  them  as  co-workers  with  those  of  other  lands  in  this 
department  of  study,  and  still  more  as  due  to  American  readers.  It  must  be 
useful  certainly  to  our  own  students  to  bo  referred  to  books  within  their  reach,  as 
well  as  to  those  which  they  are  unable  to  consult,  and  to  books  also  which  more 
justly  represent  our  own  tendencies  of  thought  and  modes  of  statement,  than  can  be 
true  of  those  prepared  for  other  and  foreign  communities.  References  are  made  not 
only  to  books  of  American  writers,  but  to  valuable  articles  in  our  Periodicals,  which 
discuss  questions  of  theological  and  Biblical  interest. 

In  addition  to  the  aid  of  Mr.  Abbot  (who  has  had  special  charge  of  the  proof- 
reading, the  orthoepy,  and  the  verification  of  references  to  the  original  texts  and 
ancient  versions  of  the  Bible,  and  has  also  given  particular  attention  to  the  bibli- 
ography), the  editor  has  had  the  cooperation  of  eminent  American  scholars,  as  will 
be  seen  by  the  list  of  names  subjoined  to  that  of  the  writers  in  the  English  edition 
It  is  proper  to  add  that  the  Arabic  words  in  the  Dictionary  have  been  revised  b) 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Van  Dyck,  one  of  the  translators  of  the  modern  Arabic  Bible,  or  In 
Professor  Salisbury,  of  Yale  College. 

H.  B.  HACKETT. 

Newton  Centre,  December  20,  186*. 
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The  present  work  is  designed  to  render  the  same  service  in  the  study  of  the  Bible 
is  the  Dictionaries  of  Greek  and  Roman  Antiquities,  Biography,  and  Geography 
have  done  in  the  study  of  the  classical  writers  of  antiquity.  Within  the  last  few 
years  Biblical  studies  have  received  a  fresh  impulse ;  and  the  researches  of  modern 
scholars,  as  well  as  the  discoveries  of  modern  travellers,  have  thrown  new  and  unex- 
pected light  upon  the  history  and  geography  of  the  East.  It  has,  therefore,  been 
thought  that  a  new  Dictionary  of  the  Bible,  founded  on  a  fresh  examination  of  the 
original  documents,  and  embodying  the  results  of  the  most  recent  researches  and  dis- 
coveries, would  prove  a  valuable  addition  to  the  literature  of  the  country.  It  has 
been  the  aim  of  the  Editor  and  Contributors  to  present  the  information  in  such  a 
form  as  to  meet  the  wants,  not  only  of  theological  students,  but  also  of  that  larger 
class  of  persons  who,  without  pursuing  theology  as  a  profession,  are  anxious  to  study 
the  Bible  with  the  aid  of  the  latest  investigations  of  the  best  scholars.  Accordingly, 
while  the  requirements  of  the  learned  have  always  been  kept  in  view,  quotations 
from  the  ancient  languages  have  been  sparingly  introduced,  and  generally  in  paren- 
theses, so  as  not  to  interrupt  the  continuous  perusal  of  the  work.  It  is  confidently 
believed  that  the  articles  will  be  found  both  intelligible  and  interesting  even  to  those 
who  have  no  knowledge  of  the  learned  languages ;  and  that  such  persons  will  expe- 
rience no  difficulty  in  reading  the  book  through  from  beginning  to  end. 

The  scope  and  object  of  the  work  may  be  briefly  defined.  It  is  a  Dictionary  of 
the  Bible,  and  not  of  Theology.  It  is  intended  to  elucidate  the  antiquities,  biogra- 
phy, geography,  and  natural  history  of  the  Old  Testament,  New  Testament,  and 
Apocrypha ;  but  not  to  explain  systems  of  theology,  or  discuss  points  of  controversial 
divinity.  It  has  seemed,  however,  necessary  in  a  41  Dictionary  of  the  Bible,"  to  give 
a  full  account  of  the  Book,  both  as  a  whole  and  in  its  separate  parts.  Accordingly, 
articles  are  inserted  not  only  upon  the  general  subject,  such  as  "  Bible,"  "  Apocry- 
pha," and  "  Canon,"  and  upon  the  chief  ancient  versions,  as  "  Septuagint  "  and 
u  Vulgate,"  but  also  upon  ea-  h  of  the  separate  books.  These  articles  are  natu- 
rally some  of  the  most  important  in  the  work,  and  occupy  considerable  ppacc,  as 
will  be  seen  by  referring  to  "  Genesis,"  "  Isaiah,"  ami  "  Job." 

The  Editor  believes  that  the  work  will  be  found,  upon  examination,  to  be  far 
more  complete  in  the  subjects  which  it  professes  to  treat  than  any  of  its  predece*- 
ors.    No  other  dictionary  has  yet  attempted  to  give  a  complete  list  of  the  proj>er 
ames  occurring  in  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  to  say  nothing  of  those  in  the 
Apocrypha.     The  present  work  is  intended  to  contain  even/  name,  and,  in  the  case 
of  minor  names,  references  to  every  passage  in  the  Bible  in  which  each  occurs.  It 
is  true  that  many  of  the  names  are  those  of  comparatively  obscure  persons  and 
places ;  but  this  is  no  reason  for  their  omission.    On  the  contrary,  it  is  precisely  for 
uch  articles  that  a  dictionary  is  most  needed.    An  account  of  the  more  important 
persons  and  places  occupies  a  prominent  position  in  historical  and  geographical 
works ;  but  of  the  less  conspicuous  names  no  information  can  be  obtained  in  ordinary 
woks  of  reference.     Accordingly  many  names,  which  have  been  either  entirely 
emitted  or  cursorily  treated  in  other  dictionaries,  have  had  considerable  space  de- 
moted to  them  *,  the  result  being  that  much  curious  and  sometimes  important  knowl 
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edge  las  been  elicited  respecting  subjects  of  which  little  or  nothing  was  previously 
known.  Instances  may  be  seen  by  referring  to  the  articles  "  Ishmael,  son  of  Ncth.i 
niah 44  Jareb,"  "  Jedidioh,"  "  Jehosheba." 

In  the  alphabetical  arrangement  the  orthography  of  the  Authorized  Version  hai 
been  invariably  followed.  Indeed  the  work  might  be  described  as  a  Dictionary  of 
the  Bible,  according  to  the  Authorized  Version.  But  at  the  commencement  of  eacL 
article  devoted  to  a  proper  name,  the  corresponding  forms  in  the  Hebrew,  Greek, 
and  Vulgate  are  given,  together  with  the  variations  in  the  two  great  manuscripts  of 
the  Septuagint,  which  are  often  curious  and  well  worthy  of  notice.  All  inaccura 
cies  in  the  Authorized  Version  are  likewise  carefully  noted. 

In  the  composition  and  distribution  of  the  articles  three  points  have  been  espe- 
cially kept  in  view  —  the  insertion  of  copious  references  to  the  ancient  writers  and 
to  the  best  modern  authorities,  as  much  brevity  as  was  consistent  with  the  propei 
elucidation  of  the  subjects,  and  facility  of  reference.  To  attain  the  latter  object  an 
explanation  is  given,  even  at  the  risk  of  some  repetition,  under  every  word  to  which 
a  reader  is  likely  to  refer,  since  it  is  one  of  the  great  drawbacks  in  the  use  of  a 
dictionary  to  be  referred  constantly  from  one  heading  to  another,  and  frequently 
not  to  find  at  last  the  information  that  is  wanted. 

Many  names  in  the  Bible  occur  also  in  the  classical  writers,  and  are  therefore  in- 
cluded in  the  Classical  Dictionaries  already  published.  But  they  have  in  all  cases 
been  written  anew  for  this  work,  and  from  a  Biblical  point  of  view.  No  one  would 
expect  in  a  Dictionary  of  the  Bible  a  complete  history  of  Alexandria,  or  a  detailed 
life  of  Alexander  the  Great,  simply  because  they  are  mentioned  in  a  few  passages 
of  the  Sacred  Writers.  Such  subjects  properly  belong  to  Dictionaries  of  Classical 
Geography  and  Biography,  and  are  only  introduced  here  so  far  as  they  throw  light 
upon  Jewish  history,  and  the  Jewish  character  and  faith.  The  same  remark  applies 
to  all  similar  articles,  which,  far  from  being  a  repetition  of  those  contained  in  the 
preceding  dictionaries,  are  supplementary  to  them,  affording  the  Biblical  information 
which  they  did  not  profess  to  give.  In  like  manner  it  would  obviously  be  out  of 
place  to  present  such  an  account  of  the  plants  and  animals  mentioned  in  the  Scrip- 
tures, as  would  be  appropriate  in  systematic  treatises  on  Botany  or  Zoology.  All 
that  can  be  reasonably  required,  or  indeed  is  of  any  real  service,  is  to  identify  the 
plants  and  animals  with  known  species  or  varieties,  to  discuss  the  difficulties 
which  occur  in  each  subject,  and  to  explain  all  allusions  to  it  by  the  aid  of  modern 
science. 

In  a  work  written  by  various  persons,  each  responsible  for  his  own  contributions, 
differences  of  opinion  must  naturally  occur.  Such  differences,  however,  are  both 
♦ewer  and  of  less  importance  than  might  have  been  expected  from  the  nature  of  the 
lubject ;  and  in  some  difficult  questions  —  such,  for  instance,  as  that  of  the  11  Brethren 
of  our  Lord  " —  the  Editor,  instead  of  endeavoring  to  obtain  uniformity,  has  consid- 
ered it  an  advantage  to  the  reader  to  have  the  arguments  stated  from  different 
points  of  view. 

An  attempt  has  been  made  to  insure,  as  far  as  practicable,  uniformity  of  reference 
to  the  most  important  liooks.  In  the  case  of  two  works  of  constant  occurrence  in 
the  geographical  articles,  it  may  be  convenient  to  mention  that  all  references  to  Dr. 
Robinson's  "  Biblical  Researches"  and  to  Professor  Stanley's  "  Sinai  and  Palestine,' 
have  been  uniformly  made  to  the  second  edition  of  the  former  work  (London,  185G, 
S  vols.),  and  to  the  fourth  edition  of  the  latter  (London,  1857). 

The  Editor  cannot  conclude  this  brief  explanation  without  expressing  his  obliga- 
tions to  the  writers  of  the  various  articles.  Their  names  arc  a  sufficient  guarantee 
for  the  value  of  their  contributions ;  but  the  warm  interest  they  have  taken  in  the 
book,  and  the  unwearied  pains  they  have  bestowed  upon  their  separate  departments, 
iemand  from  the  Editor  his  grateful  thanks.  There  is,  however,  one  writer  tf* 
arhom  he  owes  a  more  special  acknowledgment.  Mr.  George  Grove  of  Sydenham, 
Hesidoi  contributing  the  articles  to  which  his  initial  is  attached,  has  rendered  tbs 
fc/litor  important  asratance  in  writing  the  majority  of  the  articles  on  the  more  ob 
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•cure  aroes  in  the  first  volume,  in  the  correction  of  the  proofs,  and  in  the  revision 
of  the  'hole  book.  The  Editor  has  also  to  express  his  obligations  to  Mr.  William 
Aid  is  Wright,  Librarian  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  and  to  the  Rev.  Charles  P. 
Phinn  of  Chichester,  for  their  valuable  assistance  in  the  correction  of  the  proofs,  as 
well  as  to  Mr.  E.  Stanley  Poole,  for  the  revision  of  the  Arabic  words.  Mr.  Aldii 
Wright  has  likewise  written  in  the  second  and  third  volumes  the  more  obscure 
aames  to  which  no  initials  are  attached. 

It  is  intended  to  publish  shortly  an  Atlas  of  Biblical  Geography,  which,  it  is  be> 
ievod,  will  form  a  valuable  supplement  to  the  Dictionary. 

WILLIAM  SMITH 

Lo*lK»,  Notrmbrr.  18*3. 
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1  ALAR-  [Addas.] 

AATION  (11-!ryS   [p^«tinn,  noun- 

r,  (it*. ;  or  from  "JHS,  enlightened,  Fiint] : « 

>iron),  the  son  of  Amram 

o/  fA<  Ilitjhtst)  and  Jochebed  C1?^. 
Jtho&th),  and  the  elder  brother  of 
Moses  and  Miri:un  (Num.  xxvi.  5L»,  xxxiii.  3'J). 
He  was  a  Invite,  and,  as  the  first-born,  would 
uUurally  be  the  priest  of  the  household,  even  before 
any  special  appointment  by  God.  Of  his  early  history 
we  know  nothing,  although,  by  the  way  in  which 
he  is  first  mentioned  in  Kx.  iv.  14,  as  "Aaron 
the  Levite,' '  it  would  seem  as  if  he  bad  been 
already  to  some  extent  a  leader  in  his  tribe.  All 
that  is  definitely  recorded  of  him  at  this  time  is, 
that,  in  the  same  passage,  he  is  deacril«d  as  one 
"who  could  speak  well.*'  Judging  from  the  acts 
of  his  life,  we  should  suppose  him  to  have  l»een, 
like  many  eloquent  men,  a  man  of  impulsive  and 
comparatively  unstable  character,  leaning  almost 
wholly  on  his  brother;  incapable  of  that  endurance 
of  loneliness  and  temptation,  which  is  an  element  of 
real  greatness;  but  at  the  same  time  earnest  in  his 
devotion  to  God  and  man,  and  therefore  capable  of 
sacrifice  and  of  discipline  by  trial. 

His  first  office  was  to  be  the  "  Propliet,"  i.  t. 
(according  to  the  proper  meaning  of  the  word ),  the 
interpreter  ami  "  .Mouth  "  (Kx.  iv.  lti)  of  his  broth- 
er, who  was  "slow  of  speech;"  and  accordingly 
he  was  not  only  the  organ  of  communication  with 
the  Israelites  and  with  Pharaoh  (Tlx.  iv.  30,  vii.  2), 
but  also  the  actual  instrument  of  working  most 
of  the  mir.uies  of  the  Kxodus.  (Sec  Kx.  vii. 
19,  Ac.  )  Thus  also  on  the  way  to  Mount  Sinai, 
during  the  kittle  with  Amalek,  Aaron  is  mentioned 
with  Hur,  as  staving  up  tlie  w«iry  hand*  of  Moses, 
when  they  were  lifUil  up  for  the  victory  of  Israel 
(not  in  prayer,  as  is  sometimes  explained,  but)  to 
bear  the  roil  of  God  (see  Kx  xvii.  'J).  Through 
all  this  period,  he  Is  only  mentioned  as  dependent 
upon  his  brothel.  snd  deriving  all  his  authority 
horn  him.  The  contrast  between  them  is  even 
more  strongly  marked  on  the  arrival  at  Sinai. 
Moses  at  once  acts  as  the  radiator  (Gal.  iii.  l'J)  for 
the  people,  to  come  near  to  God  for  them,  and  U> 


•  •  Dietrich  suggests  (Oes.  W>.  lia*Jwt>.  Ote  A'lO  ) 
icJkm  or  tot  -l^'lR  U 


AARON 

•peak  Hi*  words  to  them.  Aaron  only  approaches 
with  Nadab,  and  Abihu,  and  the  seventy  elders  of 
Israel,  by  special  command,  near  enough  to  see 
God's  gbry,  but  not  so  as  to  enter  His  immediate 
presence.  I;cfl  then,  on  Moses'  departure,  to  guide 
the  people,  he  is  tries!  for  a  moment  on  his  own 
responsibility  and  he  fhiU.  not  from  any  direct 
unbelief  on  his  own  part,  but  from  a  weak  inability 
to  withstand  the  demand  of  the  |>coplc  for  visible 
"  gods  to  go  before  them."  Possibly  it  seemed  to 
him  prudent  to  make  an  image  of  Jehovah,  in  the 
well-known  form  of  Kgvptian  idolatry  (Apis  or 
Mnevis),  rather  than  to  risk  the  total  alienation  of 
the  people  to  false  gods;  ami  his  weakness  was  re- 
warded by  seeing  a  "  feast  of  the  l/,rd  "  (Kx.  xxxiL 
5)  degrade*!  to  the  lowest  form  of  heathenish  sen- 
suality, and  knowing,  from  Moses'  words  and  deeds, 
that  the  covenant  with  the  I>ml  was  utterly  broken. 
There  can  hardly  be  a  stronger  contrast  with  this 
weakness,  and  the  self-convicted  shame  of  his  excuse, 
than  the  burning  indignation  of  Moses,  and  his 
stern  decisive  measures  of  vengeance;  although 
beneath  these  there  by  an  ardent  affection,  which 
went  almost  to  the  verge  of  presumption  in  prayer 
for  the  people  (Kx.  xxxii.  10-34).  and  gained  for- 
giveness for  Aaron  himself  (l>eut.  ix.  20). 

It  is  not  a  little  remarkable,  that  immediately 
after  this  great  sin.  and  almost  as  though  it  had 
not  occurred,  God's  fore-ordained  puqioses  were 
carried  out  in  Aaron's  consecration  to  the  new  office 
of  the  high-priesthood.  Prohal.lv  the  fall  and  the 
repentance  from  it  may  have  m:ule  him  one  "  who 
could  have  compassion  on  the  ignorant,  and  them 
who  are  out  of  the  way,  as  lieing  himself  also  com- 
passed with  infirmity  "  The  order  of  God  for  the 
consecration  is  found  in  Kx.  x\ix.,  and  the  record 
of  its  execution  in  I>ev.  viii. ;  and  the  delegated  char- 
acter of  the  Anionic  priesthood  is  ckarly  seen  by 
the  fact,  that,  in  this  its  inauguration,  the  priestly 
office  is  borne  by  Moses,  as  tiod'a  truer  representa- 
tive (see  Heb.  vii.). 

'Hie  form  of  consecration  resembled  other  sacri- 
ficial ceremonies  in  containing,  first,  a  sin-offering, 
the  form  of  cleansing  from  sin  and  reconciliation 
[SiN-oKFF.Hi.Mi];  a  burnt-offering,  the  symbol  of 
entire  devotion  to  God  of  the  nature  so'  purified 
[Bunvr-oKKKi:i.\r.]  ;  and  a  meat-offering,  the 
thankful  acknowledgment  and  sanctifying  of  God's 
natural  blessings  [Mkat-okkkium.J.  It  had,  bow- 
,  besides  these,  the  solemn  assumption  of  the 
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sacred  rol>os  (the  garb  of  righteousness),  the  anoint- 
ing (the  symtol  of  Gods  grace),  and  Uie  offering  of 
the  ram  of  consecration,  the  blood  of  which  was 
sprinkled  on  Aaron  and  his  sons,  as  upon  the  altar 
and  vessels  of  the  ministry,  in  order  to  sanctify 
them  for  t  lie  sen  ice  of  tiod.  Tht  fjnner  ceremonies 
represented  the  blessings  and  duties  of  the  man,  Uie 
lattei  the  *|>ccial  consecration  of  the  priest." 

The  solemnity  of  the  otliee,  and  its  eiitire  de- 
pendence for  sanctity  on  the  ordinances  of  God, 
were  vindicated  by  the  death  of  Xadab  and  Abihu, 
for  "  otK-ring  strange  lire  *'  on  the  altar,  and  appa- 
rently (see  Ijcv.  x.  !»,  10)  for  doing  so  in  drunken 
recklessness.  Aaron's  checking  his  sorrow,  so  as  at 
least  to  refrain  from  all  outward  signs  of  it,  would 
Ye  a  sex  ere  trial  to  an  impulsive  and  weak  character, 
and  a  ].an.f  of  his  U'ing  lilted  above  himself  by  the 
office  which  he  held. 

1-roin  this  time  the  histcry  of  Aaron  is  almost 
entirely  that  of  the  priesthood,  and  its  chief  feature 
is  the  great  rcl>ellion  of  Korah  and  the  Lcvites 
•gainst  his  sacerdotal  dignity,  united  with  that  of 
Dathan  and  Abiram  and  Uie  Keubeuites  against  the 
temporal  authority  of  Moses  [Kouaii].  The  true 
vindication  of  the  reality  of  Aaron's  priesthood  was 
not  so  much  the  death  of  Korah  by  Uie  fire  of  the 
Ix>rd,  as  the  efficacy  of  his  oflering  of  incense  to 
•tay  the  plague,  by  which  he  was  seen  to  be  accepted 
as  an  intercessor  for  the  people.  The  blooming  of 
his  rod,  which  followed,  was  a  miraculous  sign, 
visible  to  all  and  eajwble  of  preservation,  of  God's 
choice  of  him  and  his  house. 

The  only  occasion  on  which  his  individual  char- 
acter is  seen,  is  one  of  presumption,  prompted,  as 
before,  chiefly  by  another,  and,  as  before,  speedily 
repented  of.  The  murmuring  of  Aaron  and  Miriam 
against  Moses  clearly  proceeded  from  their  trust, 
the  one  in  his  priesthood,  the  other  in  her  prophetic 
inspiration,  as  equal  commissions  from  God  (Num. 
xii.  2).  It  seems  to  have  vanished  at  once  before 
the  declaration  of  Moses'  exaltation  above  all  proph- 
ecy and  priesthood,  except  that  of  One  who  was 
to  come;  and,  if  we  may  judge  from  the  direction 
of  the  punishment,  to  have  originated  mainly  with  I 
Miriam.  On  all  other  occasions  he  is  spoken  of  as 
acting  with  Moses  in  the  guidance  of  the  people. 
Leaning  as  he  seems  to  have  done  wholly  on  him,  it 
is  not  strange  that  he  should  liave  shared  his  sin  at 
Mcribah,  and  its  punishment  [M<>si>]  (Num.  xx. 
10-12).  As  that  punishment  seems  to  have  purged 
out  from  Moses  the  tendency  to  self-confidence, 
which  tainted  his  character,  so  in  Aaron  it  may 
have  destroyed  that  idolatry  of  a  stronger  mind,  into 
which  a  weaker  one,  once  conquered,  is  apt  to  fall. 
Aaron's  death  seems  to  have  followed  very  speedily. 
It  took  place  on  Mount  Hor.  alter  the  transference 
of  his  rol>es  and  otliee  to  Klcazar,  who  alone  with 
Moses  was  proent  at  his  death,  and  performed  his 
burial  (Num.  xx.  28).  This  mount  is  still  called 
Uie  "  Mountain  of  Aaron."  [Hon.] 

The  wife  of  Aaron  was  Klisheba  (Kx.  vi.  23);  and 
Uie  two  sons  who  sunived  him,  Klcazar  and  Itlia- 
mar.  The  high  priesthood  descended  to  Uie  former, 
and  to  his  descendants  until  Uie  time  of  Kli,  who, 
although  of  the  house  of  Itharaar,  received  the  high 
priesthood  (sec  Joseph.  Ant.  v.  11,  §5,  viii.  1, 
§  11,  and  transmitted  it  to  his  children;  with  them 
rt  continued  until  the  accession  of  Solomon,  who  took 

« It  Is  noticeable  that  the  ceremonies  of  the  restora- 
tfoa  of  the  leper  to  his  place,  as  one  of  Clod's  people, 
Oms  a  strong  resemblance  to  those  of  consecration. 
■m  Lev.  stw  10-32. 


!  it  from  Abialhar,  and  restored  it  to  Zadok  (of  the 
house  of  Kleazar),  so  fulfilling  the  prophecy  of  1 
j  Sam.  ii.  30.  A.  B. 

N.  B.  In  1  Chr.  xxvii.  17,  "  Aaron  "  0'~>™) 
is  counted  a*  one  of  the  "  tribes  of  Israel" 

AA'KONITI'S,  THE  (pHS:  d  'Aapfo 
itirpt  Aaron,  Aaronita).  Descendants  of  Aaron, 
and  therefore  priests,  who,  to  the  number  of  3700 
fighting  men,  with  .Jchoiada  the  father  of  llcnaiah 
at  Uieir  head,  joined  David  at  Uebrer.  '1  Chi. 
xii.  27).  Ijiter  on  in  Uie  history  (1  Chr.  xxvii.  17; 
we  find  their  chief  was  Zadok,  who  in  Uie  earlier 
narrative  was  distinguished  os  'a  young  man 
mighty  of  valor."  They  must  have  been  an  im- 
portant family  in  Uie  reign  of  David  to  be  reckoned 
among  the  tribes  of  Israel.  W.  A.  W. 

AB  US,  father),  an  clement  in  the  composi- 
tion of  many  proper  names,  of  which  Abba  is  a 
Chaldaic  form,  the  syllable  affixed  giving  Uie  em- 
phatic force  of  the  definite  article.  Applied  to  God 
by  Jesus  Christ  (Mark  xiv.  30),  and  bv  St.  Paul 
(Item.  viii.  15;  Gal.  iv.  G.)    [Amm.J    11.  W  B. 

AB.  [Months.] 

AB'ACUC,  2  Eadr.  i.  40.  [TIahakkltc.] 

ABADDON,  Kev.  ix.  11.  [Ai<ollyo>.] 

ABADI'AS  ('AflaJi'ar;  [Aid.  Ba8/a»:]  Ab- 
dins).  Ohaoiah,  Uie  son  of  Jehicl  (1  Ksdr.  viii. 
35).  \V.  A.  W. 

ABAGTHA  (Sn22S;  :  [zaOoxei  :  Alex. 
FA.  Z7i&a6a6a  ;  Comp."  'A$aya6d :]  Abyatha), 
one  of  the  seven  eunuchs  in  the  Persian  court  of 
Ahasuems  (Ksth.  i.  10).  In  the  I.XX  the  names 
of  Uiese  eunuchs  are  different.  The  word  contains 
the  same  root  which  we  find  in  the  Persian  names 
Biytha  (Ksth.  i.  10),  Biythan  (Ksth.  ii.  21),  Biy- 
thann  (Ksth.  vi.  2),  and  Bayoas.  Bohlcn  explains 
it  from  the  Sanscrit  bayaddta,  »  given  by  fortune," 
from  baya,  fortune,  the  sun. 

ABANA  (H22S::  b  'a/W;  {Vat.  II.  (Vat.* 
Mai)  Apfla.va\  Alex.  Ndtfiava;  Comp.  'Afiayd-] 
Abana),  one  of  the  "rivers  (."VHIT))  of  Damas- 
cus" (2  K.  v.  12).  The  Barada  (XpvtrofoSas  of 
the  Greeks)  and  the  Awoj  are  now  the  chief  streams 
of  Damascus,  and  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  Uie 
former  of  these  represents  the  Abana  and  the  latter 
the  Pharpar  of  the  text.  As  far  back  as  the  days 
of  Pliny  and  Strabo  the  Barada  was,  as  it  now  is, 
the  chief  river  of  the  city  (IJob.  iii.  440),  flowing 
through  it,  and  supplying  most  of  its  dwellings 
with  water.  The  Aicaj  is  further  from  Damascus, 
and  a  native  of  the  place,  if  s[>cnking  of  Uie  two  to- 
gether, would  certainly,  with  Namian,  name  tha 
Barada  first  (Porter,  i.  270).  To  this  may  1*  ad- 
ded the  fact  that  in  the  Arabic  version  of  Uie  pas- 
sage —  Uie  date  of  which  has  been  fixed  by  ITkligef 
as  the  11th  century  —  Abana  is  rendered  by  Bar- 

d»i    I  J^J-    Further,  it  seems  to  have  escaped 

notice  that  one  branch  of  the  Awaj —  if  Kiepert  s 
map  (in  Pob.  1850)  is  to  be  trusted —  now  bears 
the  name  of  Wady  Barbar.  There  is  however  no 
reference  to  this  in  Pobiuson  or  Porter. 

The  Baradii  rises  in  Uie  Ajntilibanus  near  Zeb- 
dany,  at  about  23  miles  from  the  city,  and  114$ 

&  The  Keri,  with  the  Targum  Jonathan  ani  Um 
Syriac  remion,  has  Amanah.    See  margin  of  A.  T. 
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ABARIM 

fcet  above  it.    In  its  course  it  panes  the  site  of 

the  ancient  Ab'da,  and  receives  the  waters  of  Ain~ 
FtjJi.  one  of  tiie  largest  springs  in  Syria.  'Iliis 
was  Ions;  believed  to  be  the  real  source  of  the 
Uarada,  according  to  the  popular  usage  of  the 
country,  which  retards  the  most  copious  fountain, 
not  the  most  distant  head,  as  the  origin  of  a 
river.  We  meet  with  other  instances  of  the  same 
mistake  in  the  case  of  the  Jordan  and  the  Oroutes 
[A  in  J;  it  is  tn  I  >r.  Kobinson  that  we  are  indebted 
lor  iu  discovery  in  the  present  case  (Hob.  hi.  477). 
After  flowing  through  Damascus  the  llarada  runs 
across  the  plain,  leaving  the  remarkable  Assyrian 
ruin  Tell  es-S il  ihiyth  on  its  left  bank,  till  it  loses 
itself  in  the  Like  or  marsh  Bahrtt  eUKiblhjth.  Mr. 
Porter  calculates  that  14  villages  and  150,000  souls 
aie  dependent  on  this  important  river.  For  the 
duise  of  the  B  i null  see  Porter,  vol.  i.  chap,  v., 
Juurn.  of  S.  Lit.  N.  S.  viii.,  Hob.  iii.  446j  L  Light- 
foot  (Cent.  Char,  iv.)  and  Gesenius  (Thts.  1  lu) 

quote  the  name  as  applied  in  the  lexicon 

Aruch  to  the  Amana.  G. 

•  Gesenius  (  The*,  p.  llfi)  supposes  Abana  to  I*  a 
commutation  for  Amana  by  an  interchange  of  the 

labials  —  and  -  :  it  may  l>e  a  dialectic  or  a  provin- 
cial difference.  See  also  Keil's  BB.  der  Konitje,  p 
3o8.    Amana*  or  Abana  means  "  percuiiial  "  (com p. 

as  said  of  water  in  Is.  xxxiii.  1G  and  Jer. 

xv.  18j  and  is  especially  appropriate  to  this  ever- 
flowing  stream.  'Ihe  only  biblical  allusion  to  the 
name  Ls  that  in  Naaman's  scornful  interrogation  in 
2  Kings  v.  LL  "Arc  not  Alana  and  Pharjwr. 
river*  of  Damascus,  better  than  all  the  waters  of 
Israel?"  There  may  be  something  more  than 
pride  of  country  in  tins;  for  the  waters  of  Abana 
\B  inula  ),  especially  after  the  confluence  of  the 
stream  from  Fijeh,  its  most  copious  fountain,  are 
remarkably  fresh  and  sparkling,  and  at  the  present 
day  proverbially  salubrious,  while  those  of  the,  Jor- 
dan are  mixed  with  cLay  and  tepid,  though  not 
unfit  for  drinking  (Kichter's  Wallfahrten,  p.  107; 
Iiob.  Phyt.  Groy.  p.  1  to). 

AB'ARIM  (so  Milton  accents  the  word ),  the 
u  mount,"  or  "  mountains  of  "  (always  with  the  def. 

article,  ^"^VH  ^H,  or  ^H,  rb  Spot  rb  'A/3- 

apln,  [etc  ]  or  It  Tej>  vtpav  rov  'lopSiyov,  =  the 

vu>unt'tin$  of  the  further  parts,  or  possibly  of  the 
fonts),  a  mountain  or  range  of  highland*  on  the  east 
of  the  Jordan,  in  the  land  of  Moab  (Deut.  xxxii. 
*VJ \  facing  Jericho,  and  forming  the  eastern  wall 
of  the  Jordan  valley  at  that  part.  Its  most  ele- 
vated sjiot  was  "  the  Mount  Ncbo,  '  head '  of  '  the  ' 
I'isgah,"  from  which  Moses  viewed  the  Prom- 
ised l-and  before  his  death.  There  is  nothing  to 
prove  that  the  Alorim  were  a  range  or  tract  of  any 
length,  unless  the  Ije-Alorim  ("heaps  of  A.") 
named  in  Num.  xxxiii.  44,  and  which  were  on  the 
*juth  frontier  of  Moab,  are  to  be  taken  as  belong- 
ing tc  them.  IJut  it  must  bo  remembered  that  a 
wsrd  derived  from  the  same  root  as  Abarlm,  namely, 

"^j?  .  is  the  term  commonly  applied  to  the  whole 
if  the  country  on  the  east  of  the  Jordan. 

These  mountains  are  mentioned  iu  Num.  xxvii. 
12i  xxxiii.  47,  48,  and  Deut.  xxxii.  4!^  also  prob- 
ibly  in  Jer.  xxii.  20j  where  the  word  is  rendered  in 
ibe  A.  V.  "passages." 

In  the  absence  of  research  on  the  cast  of  the 
ordan  and  of  the  Ltead  Sea,  the  topography  of 
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those  regions  must  remain  to  a  great  decree  ob- 
scure.0 G. 

•ABBA.  The  Chaldee  or  Aramaic  appends  th« 
article  instead  of  prefixing  it  as  iu  Hebrew;  and 

hence  when  Abba  (N2S)  occurs  the  exact  6  vcrrfip 
follows  for  the  sake  of  Greek  readers.  See  Winer's 
J-j/ist.  ad  GaLit.  p.  i>fL  Abba,  as  the  vernacuiar 
term  (a  rox  mlennis  from  childhood),  was  of  course 
more  expressive  than  any  foreign  word  could  he, 
and  came,  as  it  were,  first  to  the  lips  as  the  writer 
or  speaker  thought  of  God  in  the  filial  relation, 
which  the  word  designated  with  such  fullness  ol 
meaning.  Sec  l.'steri's  Com.  uber  d.  Brief  an  die 
Gal  it.  p.  148.  Tholuck  (on  Horn.  viii.  15)  reminds 
us  that  Luther  preferred  to  translate  war^p  Hebti 
later  rather  than  Vattr  merely,  as  the  more  nat- 
ural dictate  of  his  childlike  feeling  toward  God- 
Some  others  think  that  Abba  passed  over  from  the 
Aramaean  Christians  to  the  Greck-speakir;g  Chris- 
tians as  a  sort  of  proper  name,  and  had  merely 
that  force  as  combined  with  b  war^p.  To  main- 
tain this  view,  Meyer  has  to  say  (on  Gal.  iv.  G) 
that  iu  Mark  xiv.  ;i4j  the  Kvangelist  puts  "  Abljo  " 
into  the  mouth  of  Jesus  as  he  prayed  in  the  garden 
in  anticipation  of  a  usage  which  began  to  exist  at  a 
later  period.  LL 

ABT)A  (S^S?  [servant,  a  Chaldee  form]: 

Ai/Swr  ;  [Vat.  E<ppa;  Alex.  A/35»;  Comp.  'A&- 
Alxia).    L  l  ather  of  Adoniram  [I  K.  iv.  (b) 
SL  ['Iwfjrjfi;  Comp.  'A/JS/aj.]  Son  of  Shanunua 
(Ncli.  ii.  LTJj  called  Obadiah  in  1  Chr.  ix.  1th 

ABDEEL  (bs^^r  :  [om.  Aid.  Rom.  Alex. 
FA.;  Comp.  'A35f^A:]  AMttl),  father  of  Shcle- 
miah  (Jer.  xxxvi.  2<Jj.  [A.  V.  ed.  1G11  reads  Al- 
d/el.J 

AB'DI  [my  servant] :  'A0at ;  fN'at. 

AfiJfi:]  Akx.  A$St  :  AUli).  L  A  Mervrite  [Mb- 
hakiJ,  and  ancestor  of  Fthan  tlie  singer  (1  Chr. 
vi.  44J. 

2-  CAB&l.)  'Hie  father  of  Kish,  a  Merarite  In- 
vite in  the  reign  of  Hczekiah  {2  Chr.  xxix.  12). 
From  a  comparison  of  this  passage  with  1  Chr. 
vi.  4_L  it  would  appear  either  that  ancestral  names 
were  rejieated  in  l-evitical  families,  or  that  they  be- 
came themselves  the  names  of  families,  and  not  of 
individuals. 

2.  CA/38/a;  FA.  A/347ia.)  One  of  the  Itene- 
IUam  [sons  of  Warn  J  in  the  time  of  Fzra^  who  had 
married  a  foreign  wife  (Ijt.  x.  tWj.    W.  A.  W. 

ABDI'AS  (AMiat).  The  prophet  Obapiah 
I^dr.  L  3Ub  W.  A.  W. 

AB  DIEL  (V'S^2V  [grrvant  of  Gotl] :  'Afr 

trf)\;  [Vat.  A38tTjA-j  AUiiel),  son  of  Guni  (I 
Chr.  v.  15). 

•  The  casual  notice  here  is  all  that  is  known  to 
us  of  this  Abdiel  from  the  Bible.  Ihe  cckliritv 
which  the  name  has  acquired  arises  chiefly  from 
Milton's  use  of  it  as  applied  to  that  only  out 
among  the  hosts  of  Satan,  of  whom  he  could  say :  — 

'■  An.iMig  the  fitithlcss,  faithful  only  he; 11 

o  •  For  a  concise  statement  of  tho  somewhat  per 
pwxed  relation  of  Abarlm,  Nebo,  and  I'isgah,  to  earn 
0\ncr,  the  render  may  consult  Dr.  ltobinsou's  Physirnt 
Gfozraphy  of  ruU.ittne,  p.  QL  Kurta  (Gesrh.  tits  A 
B.)  h:is  a  section  ii.  J  88)  on  the  ,f  (Jfbirjr«  Ah:iriin." 
Sos  a!i«i  Rnuinrrs  Pidtu'ina,  snd  flitters  Enlkumtt  na 
Abarim.  Additional  InfonnaUof ,  tho  result  of  lata 
discoveries,  will  be  fcund  under  .N'cao.  II 


4  ABDON 

tod  whom  (referring  to  the  etymology)  he  repre-  ' 


receiving  the  lofty  praise  — 
"  Serrant  of  Ood,  well  done  ;  well  hast  thou  Ibught." 

The  name  corresponds  to  the  Arabic  Abdallah. 
See  Wilkinson  s  Personal  Namti  in  the  JiibU 
(I.ondon,  1805),  p.  207.  li. 

AB'DON  O'TOV  [tertiU]:  'Aj88c5v;  [in 
Judg.,  Alex.  Aa/38«^i,  Aa&ltuy.]  Abdim).  1.  A 
judge  of  Israel  (Judg.  xii.  13,  15),  perhaps  the 
same  person  as  liedan  in  1  Sam.  xii.  11. 

2.  [Vat.  AjSaSwv-J  Son  of  Shaahak  (1  Chr. 
viii.  23). 

3.  lirst-l»oni  son  of  Jehiel,  son  of  Gibeon  [rath- 
er, ft  titer  of  Cibeon,  ».  e.  the  city  or  people  of 
liilieon]  (I  (  lir.  viii.  30,  ix.  35,  30). 

4.  l'A/38<fu;  Vat.  ABSoSon  ;  Alex.  AjBoW.] 
Son  of  Micah,  a  contemporary  of  Josiah  (2  Chr. 
xxxir.  20),  called  Achbor  in  2  Kings  xxii.  12. 

AB'DON  (V'nn?  [serx-iU]:  'A&6y,  Ao/3- 
&tv%  'Pa&wB),  a  city  in  the  tribe  of  Asher,  given 
to  the  GershoniUs  (Josh.  xxi.  30;  1  Chr.  vi.  74). 
No  place  of  this  name  appears  in  the  list  of  the 
towns  of  Asher  (.lush.  xix.  24-31);  but  instead  we 

find  (28)  "Hebron,""  which  is  the  same 

word,  with  the  change  frequent  in  Hebrew  of  ^ 

for  "7.  Indeed  many  MSS.  have  Abdon  in  Josh, 
xix.  28  (Cos.  p.  !»80;  Winer,  >.  v.);  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  all  the  ancient  versions  retain  the  li, 
except  the  Vatican  I. XX.  which  has'EA/3(£v  (Alex. 
'Axp<h  [aiwl  80  C'oinp.;  17  MSS.  have  E&puv])- 

ABED'NEGO  ("^nzn?  :  'AjKcwytf:  Ab- 
dtnttyo),  i.  e.  serraut  tf  Xt  t/o*  perhaps  Uie  same  as 
j\'<U;  which  was  the  I  liahla-an  name  of  the  planet 
Mercury,  worshipped  as  the  scribe  and  interpreter 
of  the  gods  (Gcseu.).  Abeduego  was  the  Chal- 
da-an  name  given  to  Azariah,  one  of  the  three 
friends  of  Daniel,  miraculously  saved  from  the 
burning  fiery  furnace  (Dan.  hi.).  [Azaki.mi,  No. 
24.]  li.  W.  U. 

A'BEL  (^?S=  viaulowf  according  to  Ce- 
seniiis,  who  derives  it  from  a  root  signifying  mois- 
ture like  that  of  grass:  sec,  however,  in  favor  of  a 
.1  liferent  meaning  [liiiirntatitm],  the  arguments  of 
l«engerke.  A't«'f»w,  i.  358,  and  lleni^tenberg,  Putt. 
ii.  oTJ ) ;  the  name  of  several  places  in  Palestine :  — 

1.  A'ukl-ultii-ma'aciiaii  (n2>!2  jT2  S 

T  -.  -  T 

[Imue  <f  o/i/trtmon:  2  S.  'A0i\  kol\  BtOfiaxd  or 
Qtp/xaxd  (Alex.  Brjfyiax<0:  Abtli  tt  Btthmmichn  : 
lK.i,  'A3* A  oikov  Maaxd-  AMtfamm  Mnachn: 
i  K.  i)  'A3«A  iral  rj  &afiaax<i\  Alex,  v  Ka0t\- 
B<p/xaaxa:  Ait  I  <l(>mu«  J/.]),  a  town  of  some  im- 
portance (jt<$\<v  «al  /xtj-rpoVoAi?,  "  a  city  and  a  mo- 
ther in  Israel,"  2  Sam.  xx.  l'J),  in  the  extreme  north 
if  Palestine;  named  witli  Dan,  Cinneroth,  Kedesh; 
ind  as  such  fallim;  an  early  prey  to  the  invading 
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kings  of  Syria  (1  K.  xv.  2U)  and  Assyria  (2  K.  r» 


2U).  In  the  parallel  passage,  2  Chr.  xvi.  4,  the  i 

is  changed  to  Abel  Maim,  2*2  S  =  Abtl  on  the 
icatert.  Here  Sheba  was  overtaken  and  besieged 
by  Joab  (2  Sam.  xx.  14,  15);  and  the  city  -«aa 
saved  by  the  exercise  on  the  jtart  of  one  of  its  in 
habitants  of  that  sagacity  for  which  it  was  proverb- 
ial (18).  In  verses  14  and  18  it  is  simply  Alxd. 
and  in  14  A!>el  is  ap|tarently  distinguished  from 
lleth-maachah.''  If  the  derivation  of  (icsenius  be 
the  correct  one,  the  situation  of  A  1*1  was  probably 
in  the  An!  tl-Huhli.  the  marshy  meadow  coui  try 
which  drains  into  the  Sea  of  Mcrom,  whether  at 
Abil  (Robinson,  iii.  372 1,  or  more  to  the  south 
(Stanley,  S.  ami  J',  p.  300,  no/r).  Kuschius  and 
Jerome  place  it  between  Paneas  and  Damascus; 
but  this  has  not  l»een  identified. 

2.  A'iiei^ma'im  (2*2  b2K:  'Afrkndt*  . 
Abtimaim),  2  Chr.  xvi.  4.    [AiitL,  1.] 

3.  A'hkIs-mi/.ica'im  (Miterahn),  2*~!?a2  ao- 
cording  to  the  etymology  of  the  text,  the  mourning 
"f  r<J'Jl>t,  **vBot  Aryinrrov  [J'l.turttu  Alyypti], 
(.this  meaning,  however,  re<]uires  a  diflerent  poiuV 

the  name  riven  by  the  Ca- 


in: 


for 


I — „ 


a  The  Am  is  here  rendered  by  II.  The  11  iu  the 
well-known  Hebron  n-prvoetits  Ch.  Elsvwhero  (us 
9hm,  (Sonmrruh)  Am  ts  rfuUcml  by  U  in  the  Author- 
ed Ven.it.il. 

*  •  A  "tlrajfon"  vetm  worshipped  with  Ihl  at  Bnbv- 
loo,  mil  ln.iri.h  (ties.  Il>b.  Hantlwb.  18*3)  thinks 
well  of  K  sli^r's  coinjjorison  of  Xego  with  the  San.skr. 
itaga,  "«t|i»miI."  11. 

c  hln  in  CiT..r  or  (h•llcnius,  interpretation  that  the 
AiUMTmriiiii  «l««.»s  renders  AU-I  by  M.tAor,  whlrh 
In  Uter  lleitrew  l.^i  iu  Mjrnificanec,  and  was 

Mod  fcr  »  krel  spot  or  plaiu  genenilly. 


naanites  to  the  tloor  of  Atad,  at  which  Joseph,  his 
brothers,  and  the  Kgvptians  made  tlieir  mourning 

for  Jacob  (Gen.  1.  11).  It  was  beyond  ("2^=. 
on  the  east  of )  .Ionian,  though  placed  by  Jerome 
at  lieth-llogla  (now  Ain-llojit),  near  the  river, 
on  its  wist  bank.'  [Atao.] 

4.  A'HEi^siiiT'TtM   (with   the  article  V^H 

Z^IS^n:  [B<A«ra  ;  Alex.  Bf  A<raTTi/t  ;  Com  p. 
'A/3«A(Tot^  :   AbtUatim]),  the  meiulow  of  the 

acacins,  in  the  "plains"  (ni""lj7  =the  deserts) 
of  Moali:  on  tlie  low  level  of  the  Jordan  valley, 
as  contradistinguished  from  the  cultivated  "fields" 
on  the  upper  level  of  the  table-land.  Here  —  their 
last  resting-place  before  crossing  the  Jordan  —  Is- 
rael "pitched  from  lk-thjeslmoth  unto  A.  Shittim," 
Num.  xxxiii.  40.  The  jilace  is  most  fre<pientlj 
mentioned  by  its  shorter  name  of  Shittim.  [Shit- 
tim.] In  the  days  of  Josephus  it  was  still  known 
as  Abila,  —  the  town  embosomed  iu  jsilms,'  (Jmtou 
vvv  wJAii  iat\v  "A/SiA^j,  ^otfiK^i^roi'  8'  &rrl  rb 
Xtoploy,  Ant.  iv.  8,  §  1 ),  00  stadia  from  the  river  (v. 
1,  §  1).  The  town  and  the  palms  have  disap|icared; 
but  the  a«icia-gruyes,  detiotetl  by  the  name  Shit- 
tim, still  remain,  "  marking  with  a  line  of  verdure 


<'  •  It  is  certnln  fmni  2  .Sinn.  xx.  14,  that  they  \cert 
different,  iitul  no  doubt  tlie  fuller  name  siiriiilUnl  Abel 
near  Ik'tli-.Ma-irhdli  (Henjpttenlieo;,  Pmt.  ii.  319; 
Roblnsou,  ili.  37'J).  See  Gt*.  lh>>.  C.r.  §  IK  6s.  foi 
this  mode  of  rxpnawing  local  proxiinify .  S«-e  Thouison'i 
Land  nmt  /--«>A.  i.  327,  for  a  desrrij.tion  of  Abel.  II. 

«f  •  The  Iliblical  text  know*  noiinnjr  of  any  connec- 
Uon  bet  www  Abel-Mizraini  and  lltt'i-HoKla.  Whether 
"beyond  the  Jonlun"  denotes  the  ea>t  or  the  west 
side,  depeuds  on  the  position  of  the  speaker,  like  our 
Tmns-atlnntie,  whether  used  on  one  -.Me  of  the  water 
or  the  other.  Aptinst  the  siip|>»iii<in  of  Kitto  and 
others,  that  .lo^-plfs  funeral  e>eort,  with  the  bmly  of 
Jacob .  tr.ivelhil  (hrou^h  the  (Sw.t  ih-^Tt,  by  the  way 
of  the  D*a<l  S'.i  itud  Monb,  in  to  Caiman,  i  list  wad 

of  the  dii>i  t  eourse  through  1'hiiu.tia,  see  Thouison'i 
baiut  awl  r»„,k.  ii.  386.  II. 

/  It  was  amount  tiiese  palms,  net-online  to  Jose- 
phus. that  Deuteronomy  was  delivered  by  : 
the  |MSsa)rr  abote  titotL 
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She  tipper  terraces  of  the  Jordan  valley  "  (SUnky, 

S.  ami  P.  p.  2J8). 

5.  A'be^mkiio'lah  (Mee/iolah,  nVir^  V», 
wcovAmj  o/"  </«  dunce:  [' A0f Kptovkd;  Alex.  Ba- 
7<Ajt«ouAa:  A  «£<]),  nimed  with  Beth-shean 
(Scythopohs)  and  Jokneam  (1  K.  iv.  12),  and 
therefore  in  the  northern  part  of  tbe  Jordan  valley 
(Eus.  iy  rv  avKivi).  The  routed  Pedouin  host  fl  *1 
from  Gideon  (Judg.  vii.  22)  to  "the  border  (the 
•hp'  or  'brink')  of  Abel-mebolah,"  and  to  Peth- 
shiUah  (the  "bouse  of  the  acacia"),  both  places 
Mng  evidently  down  in  tlie  Jordan  valley.  Here 
KlUhi  was  found  at  his  plough  by  Elijah  returning 
up  the  valley  from  Horeb  (1  K.  xix.  10-1'J).  In 
Jerome's  time  the  name  had  dwindled  to  'A/9<A^ca. 

6.  A'BEU-CKRA'MIM  (Z^S^S  S  ['EPt\Xa(r- 
fiifi\  Alex.  A/3*  A  afitrtkuvwy:  Abtl  <jwx  est  rinru 
contili] ),  in  tlie  A.  V.  rendered  "  the  pbin  [murt/. 
'Abel 'J  of  the  vineyard*,"  a  place  eastward  of 
Jordan,  beyond  Aroer;  named  as  the  point  to 
which  Jephthah's  pursuit  of  the  Bene-Aiumon  [sons 
of  A.]  extended  (Judg.  xi.  33).  A  Kti/itf  in*t- 
Ktxp6po%  "ABt\  is  mentioned  by  Eusebius  at  6  (Je- 
rome, 7)  miles  beyond  Philadelphia  (Kabbah);  and 
another,  oivo<p6pos  KaAouptvT},  more  to  the  north, 
12  rade*  east  from  Gadara.  below  the  Hieromax. 

bearing  the  name  of  Abila  are  still  found  in 


the  same  position  (1  Utter,  Syria,  1058).  There 
were  at  least  three  places  with  the  name  of  Aroer 
on  the  further  side  of  the  Jordan.  [Akokh.] 

7.  "Tlie  curat  »Ahki, *  [win/.  »or  stone,'] 
in  the  field  of  Joshua  the  Pethshemite  "  (I  Sam. 
vi.  18).    By  comparison  with  14  and  15,  it  would 

seem  that  2  has  been  here  exchanged  for   . ,  and 

that  for  boS  should  be  read  ]2S  =  stone.  So 
the  LXX.  and  the  Chaldec  Targum.  Our  trans- 
lators, by  the  iitsertion  of  "  stone  of,"  take  a  middle 
course.  See,  however,  I>cngerke  (^158)  and  Herx- 
heimer  (1  Sam.  vi.  18),  who  hold  by  Abe!  as  being 
the  name  subsequently  given  to  the  spot  in  refer- 
ence to  the  "  mourning "  (ibzS.n*)  there,  vcr.  19. 
In  this  case  compare  Gen.  1.  11.  G. 

A  BEL,  in  Hebr.  HEBEL  (hnn  :  'a0(A: 

AM;  i.  e.  brt'tth,  tvyjor,  trtiruitorim.v,  probably 
to  called  from  the  shortness  of  his  life),"  the  second 
son  of  Adam,  murdered  by  his  brother  Cain  ((Jen. 
iv.  1-1#>).  Jehovah  showed  respect  fur  AUTs  offer- 
ing, but  not  for  that  of  Cain,  l»eeau.*e,  according 
to  the  Kpistle  to  the  Hebrews  (xi.  4),  AM  «  by 
faith  offered  a  more  excellent  sacrifice  than  Cain." 
Tlie  expression  "sin,"  i. t.  a  sin-offering,  "lieth  at 
the  door"  (Gen.  iv.  7),  seems  to  imply  that  the 
need  of  sacrifices  of  blood  to  obtain  forgiveness  was 
already  revealed.  On  account  of  Abel's  faith,  St. 
lugustine  makes  AM  the  type  nf  the  new  re«;en- 
late  man;  Cain  that  of  the  natural  man  (<le  fir. 
Dti,  xv.  1 ).  St.  Chrvftostom  observes  that  AM 
jffered  tbe  lntt  of  his  Hock  —  Cain  that  which  was 
most  readily  procured  (fi'm.  tn  Ctn.  xviii.  5). 
Jeaus  Christ  spoke  of  him  as  the  first  martyr 
(Matt,  xxiii.  35):  so  did  the  early  church  subse- 
quently. For  Christian  traditions  se*>  Iren.  v.  1)7; 
Jhrysost.  Horn,  in  Cr.n.  xix.:  (.Vdr?n.  His!.  8. 
'or  those  of  the  Rabbins  and  Mohammedans,  Finn- 


s' •  Or,  It  may  be  from  the  mother's  !inp!v««|riTi  of 
ft)«  br«iity  and  frailty  of  human  life,  which  she  had 
ow  be^uu  to  understand  :  and  In  that  case  the  child 
'  tare  been  so  named  at  his  birih.  H- 
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menger,  FnbUclt.  J  ml  i.  462,  832;  IIottit.gor, 
Wat.  Or.  24:  Ersch  Jk  G  ruber,  EneyUnp.  $.  v. ;  and 
the  Kur-dn  Y\  'l"he  place  of  his  murder  and  his 
grave  are  pointed  out  near  Damascus  (Pococke,  b. 
ii.  1H8);  and  the  neighboring  peasants  tell  a  curi- 
ous tradition  respecting  his  burial  (Stanley,  S.  ami 
P.  p.  41.1). 

The  Oriental  (inosticism  of  the  Saba*ans  made 
AM  an  incarnate  „Eon,  and  the  Gnostic  or  Mani- 
chasm  sect  of  the  AMiUe  in  North  Africa  in  the 
time  of  Augustine  ('ie  //em.  8o",  87),  so  called 
themselves  from  a  tradition  that  AM,  Uiough 
married,  lived  in  continence.  In  order  I)  avoid 
perpetuating  original  sin,  they  followed  his  i 
but  in  order  to  keep  up  their  sect,  each 
pair  adopted  a  male  and  female  child,  who  in  their 
turn  vowed  to  marry  under  tlie  same  conditions. 

k.  w.  p. 

A'BEZ  in  pan*  :  -p^, ;  [Aid. 

Alex.  'A«fi/;  Coinp.  'Af/tyc]  Abts),  a  town  in 
the  possession  of  Issachar,  named  between  Kishi  >n 
and  Pemcth,  in  .losh.  xix.  2d,  only.  Gesenius 
mentions  as  a  possible  derivation  of  the  name,  that 

the  Chaldee  for  tin  is  :  [but  Furst  thinks 

it  may  be  from  v*— ^»  ant'  hence  heiy/tt.]  Pos- 
sibly, however,  the  word  is  a  corruption  of  **ZT1, 
Theliez  [which  see],  now  Tu/x'u,  a  town  situated 
not  far  from  Engaiuiim  and  Shuiiem,  (both  towns 
of  Issachar),  and  which  otherwise  has  entirely  es- 
caped mention  in  the  list  in  Joshua.'1  G. 

A'lil  (\2S  [f<tthtr  =  pmgvnitor]:  'ABov; 
[Aid.  •AQouBd;  Comp.  'A0i'J:  AM),  mother  of 
king  Ile/ekiah  (2  K.  xviii.  2).  The  name  is  writ- 
ten Abyah  t'"f»ZS)  in  2  Chr.  xxix.  1.  Her  fa- 
ther's name  wits  Zcchariah,  who  was,  perhaps  th< 
Zechariah  mentione.1  by  Isaiali  (viii.  2).  P.  W.  11. 

ABI'A,  ABI'AH,  or  ABI'JAH  (n»38f« 

^"T*2.'»  [irhone  fither  if  .hhm-tif,]:  'A/9i<£  ;  [in  1 
Chr.  vii.  8,  Pom.  'AfitovS,  Alex.  A0tou;  Comp 
Aid.  'A0ti:]  A/m.1).  1.  Son  of  Uecher,  the  aon 
of  lienjainin  fl  Chr.  vii.  8). 

2.  Wife  of  Hezroti  (1  Chr.  ii.  24). 

3.  Sv-ond  mn  of  Samuel,  whom,  together  with 
his  eldest  son  JM,  he  made  judges  in  Peershcba 
(1  Sam.  viii.  2;  1  Chr.  vi.  28).  The  corniptness 
of  their  administration  was  the  reason  alleged  by 
the  Israelites  for  tlieir  demanding  a  kiui. 

4.  Mother  of  king  Hezekiah.    [Am. J 

p.  \\ .  r$. 

5.  (rV2S  :  'AHid:  Abut,  \Abvu.])  Abijaii  or 
Abu  am,  the  son  of  Pcl>oboam  (1  Chr.  iii.  10: 
Matt.  i.  7). 

0.  Descendant  of  Eleazar,  and  chief  of  the  eighth 
of  the  twenty-four  courses  of  priests  (l.uke  i.  5, 
He  is  the  same  as  Am.r.Mt  4.  W.  A.  W. 

For  other  persons  of  this  name  see  Anu.vit. 

AM-AL'BON.  [AmKi..] 

ABI'ASAPH,  otherwise  written  EBI'A- 
SAPH  (*irS^S,  Vx.  vi.  24,  and  n~*2S,  1 
Chr  ri.  8,22  [(Meb.),  2J.  37  (E.  V.^'li-'lfl: 
'A&tdaap,  'A0tai<p,  'A$idff<up  --  Ahiw/A ;  ac- 
cording to  Simonis,  "  rujiu  juitrtm  nbftulit  /Jtu$," 
  —  i 

*  •Mr.  I'-rter  (Hwibonk,  U.  <H7)  puts  Abez  in  hii 
list  of  Scripture  places  not  yet  hkntifled. 
and  Kell  aUo  regard  the  name  I 
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with  reference  to  the  death  of  Korah,  m  related  in 
Num.  xvi.;  but  according  to  Furst  and  Gesenius, 
father  of  gatluring,  i.  e.  the  gatherer;  compare 

^irK,  Asaph,  1  Chr.  vi.  30).    He  was  the  head 
of  one  of  the  families  of  the  Korhites  (a  house  of 
the  Kuhathites),  but  his  precise  genealogy  U  some- 
what uncertain.    In  Kx.  vi.  24,  lie  appears  at  first 
sight  to  1*  represented  as  one  of  the  sons  of  Korah, 
and  as  the  hrothei  if  Assir  and  Klkanah.    Hut  in 
1  Chr.  vi.  he  appears  as  the  son  of  Klkanah,  the  sou 
of  Assir,  the  son  of  Korah.   The  natural  inference 
from  this  would  he  that  in  Kx.  vi.  24  the  expres- 
sion "  the  sons  of  Korah  "  merely  means  the  fam- 
ilies into  which  the  house  of  the  Korhites  was  sub- 
divided.   Hut  if  so,  the  verse  in  Kxodua  must  l>e 
a  later  insertion  than  the  time  of  Moses,  as  in 
Moses"  lifetime  the  great-grandson  of  Korah  could 
not  have  been  the  head  of  a  family.    And  it  is  re- 
markable that  the  verse  u  quite  out  of  its  place, 
and  appears  improperly  to  separate  ver.  20  and  vcr. 
23,  which  both  relate  to  the  house  of  Aaron.  If, 
however,  this  inference  is  not  correct,  theu  the  Kbi- 
asaph  of  1  Clir.  vi.  is  a  different  person  from  the 
Abiasaph  of  Kx.  vi.,  namely,  his  great-nephew. 
Hut  this  does  not  seem  probable.    It  appears  from 
1  Chr.  ix.  10,  that  that  branch  of  the  descendants 
of  Abiasaph  of  which  Shallum  was  chief  were  por- 
ters, "  keepers  of  the  gates  of  the  taliemacle  " ;  and 
from  ver.  31  that  Mattithiah,  "the  first-born  of 
Shallum  the  Korahite,  had  the  set  office  over  the 
things  that  were  made  in  the  pans,"  apparently  in 
the  time  of  David.    From  Neh.  xii.  25  we  learn 
that  Abiasnph's  family  was  not  extinct  in  the  days 
of  Nehcmiah ;  for  the  family  of  Meshullam  (which 
is  the  same  as  Shallum),  with  Talmon  and  Alikub, 
■till  fdled  the  office  of  porters,  "  keeping  the  ward 
at  the  threshold  of  the  gate."    Other  remarkable 
descendants  of  Abiasaph,  according  to  the  text  of 
1  Chr.  vi.  33-37,  were  Samuel  the  prophet  and 
Klkanah  his  father  (1  Sam.  i.  1),  and  Heman  tlie 
linger;  but  Kbiasaph  seems  to  be  improperly  in- 
serted in  ver.  37.°    The  possessions  of  those  Ko- 
liathites  who  were  not  descended  from  Aaron,  con- 
listing  of  ten  cities,  lay  in  the  trile  of  Kphraim, 
the  half-tribe  of  Manasseh,  and  the  tribe  of  Dan 
(Josh.  xxi.  20-20;  1  Chr.  vi.  01).    The  family  of 
Klkanah  the  Kohathite  resided  in  Mount  Kphraim 
(1  Sam.  i.  1).  A.  C  II. 

ABI'ATHAR  :   'AfadBap  :  Abi- 

athar ;  but  the  version  of  Santes  Pagninus  has  F.bi- 
athar,  according  to  the  Hebrew  points.  In  Mark  ii. 
20,  it  is  'Afiiddap.  According  to  Simonis,  the  name 
means  "(cujus)  pater  fujwrgtti  mantit,  mortiui 
scil.  matre;"  but  according  to  Kiirst  and  Gese- 
nius,  faUier  of  exctlitnce,  or  abundance).  Abia- 
tliar  was  tliat  one  of  all  the  sons  of  Ahiinelech  the 
high-priest  who  escaped  the  slaughter  inflicted 
upon  his  father's  house  bv  Saul,  at  the  instigation 
of  Does  the  Kdomitc  (see  title  to  Ps.  lii.,  and  the 
psalm  itself)i  in  revenge  for  his  having  inquired  of 
the  I.ord  for  David,  and  given  him  the  shew-bread 
to  eat,  and  the  sword  of  Goliath  the  Philistine,  as 
is  related  in  1  .Sam.  Xxii  We  are  there  told  that 
when  Doeg  slew  in  Nob  on  ihat  day  fourscore  and 
live  persons  that  did  wear  a  linen  ephod,  "  one  of 
•he  sons  of  Ahiinelech  the  son  of  Ahituh,  named 
Abiathar,  escaped  and  fled  after  David; "  and  it  is 

a  See  The  Uen'alo%ira  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour 
fuut  CHru;  bj  Lord  Arthur  Horey,  p.  210,  and  p. 
114, 
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added  in  xxiii.  0,  that  when  he  did  so  "  ha  cams 
down  with  an  ephod  in  his  hand,"  and  was  thus 
enabled  to  inquire  of  the  I-ord  for  David  (1  Sam. 
xxiii.  0,  xxx.  7;  2  Sam.  ii.  1,  v.  lf>,  Ax.).  Tha 
fact  of  David  having  l>een  the  unwilling  cause  of 
the  death  of  all  Abiathar  s  kindred,  coupled  with 
his  gratitude  to  his  father  Ahiinelech  fur  his  kind- 
ness to  him,  made  him  a  firm  and  steadfast  friend 
to  Abiathar  all  his  life.    Abiathar  on  his  part  was 
firmly  attached  to  David.    He  adhered  to  him  in 
his  wanderings  while  pursued  by  Saul;  he  was 
with  him  while  he  reigned  in  Hebron  (2  Sam.  ii. 
1-3),  the  city  of  the  house  of  Aaron  (.Josh.  xxi. 
10-13);  he  carried  the  nrk  before  him  when  David 
brought  it  up  to  Jerusalem  (1  Chr.  xv.  11;  IK. 
ii.  20);  he  continued  faithful  to  him  in  Absalom 
rebellion  (2  Sam.  xv.  24,  29,  35,  30,  xvii.  15-17, 
xix.  11);  and  "  was  afflicted  in  all  wherein  David 
was  afflicted."    He  was  also  one  of  David's  chief 
counsellors  (1  Chr.  xxvii.  34).    When,  however, 
Adouyah  set  himself  up  for  David's  successor  on 
the  throne  in  opposition  to  Solomon,  Abiathar, 
cither  persuaded  by  Joab,  or  in  rivalry  to  Zadok, 
or  under  some  inllueucc  which  cannot  now  be  dis- 
covered, sided  witli  him,  and  was  one  of  his  chief 
|«rtisans,  while  Zadok  was  on  Solomon's  side, 
Kor  this  Abiathar  was  banished  to  his  native  vil- 
lage,  Anathoth,  in  the  trilx  of  Henjamin  (Josh.  xxi. 
18),  and  narrowly  cscajwd  with  his  life,  which  was 
spared  by  Solomon  only  on  the  strength  of  his  long 
and  faithful  service  to  David  his  father.    He  was 
no  longer  permitted  to  perform  the  functions  or 
enjoy  the  prerogatives  of  the  high-priesthood.  Kor 
we  are  distinctly  told  that  "  Solomon  thrust  out 
Abiathar  from  being  priest  to  the  Lord;  "  and  that 
"  Zadok  the  priest  did  the  king  put  in  the  room  of 
Abiathar  "  (1  K.  ii.  27,  35).   So  that  it  is  difficult 
to  understand  the  assertion  inlK.  iv.  4,  that  in 
Solomon's  reign  "Zadok  and  Abiathar  were  the 
priests;  "  and  still  more  difficult  in  connection  with 
ver.  2,  which  tells  us  tliat  "Azariah  the  son  of 
Zadok  "  was  "  the  priest:  "  a  declaration  confirmed 
by  1  Chr.  vi.  10.   It  is  probable  that  Abiathar  did 
not  long  survive  David.    He  is  not  mentioned 
again,  and  he  must  have  )xxn  far  advanced  in  years 
at  Solomon's  accession  to  the  throne. 

There  are  one  or  two  other  difficulties  connected 
with  Abiathar,  to  which  a  brief  reference  must  be 
made  kfore  we  conclude  this  article.    (1.)  In  2 
Sam.  viii.  17,  and  in  the  duplicate  passage  1  Chr. 
xviii.  10,  and  in  1  Chr.  xxiv.  3,  0,  31,  we  have 
Ahimtltch  substituted  for  Abiathar,  and  AhimtUch 
the  son  of  Abiathar,  instead  of  Abiathar  the  tun  of 
AhimtUch.  Whereas  in  2  Sam.  xx.  25,  and  in  every 
other  passage  in  the  O.  T.,  we  are  uniformly  told 
that  it  was  Abiathar  who  was  priest  with  Zadok 
in  David's  reign,  and  that  he  was  the  son  of  Ahiro- 
elech,  and  tliat  Ahimelech  was  the  son  of  Ahilub. 
The  difficulty  is  increased  by  finding  Abiathar 
spoken  of  as  the  high-priest  in  whose  time  David 
ate  the  sbew-bread,  in  Mark  ii.  20.    (See  Alford, 
ad  Uk.)   However,  the  evidence  in  favor  of  David's 
friend  l«ing  Abiathar  the  son  of  AhimtUch  pre- 
|»ontlcrates  so  strongly,  and  the  impossibility  of  any 
rational  reconciliation  is  so  clear,  that  one  can  only 
suppose,  with  Procopius  of  Gaza,  that  the  error 
was  a  clerical  one  originally,  and  «u*  pro|Kigated 
from  one  passage  to  another*  'Hie  mention  of  Abi. 
aUiar  by  our  Lord,  in  Mark  ii.  20,  mi<;ht  perhnpt 
lie  accounted  for,  if  Abiathar  was  the  person  wh« 
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xrsuaded  hu  father  to  allow  David  to  have  the 
jread,  anil  if,  as  U  probable,  tl>e  viw  were  AbU 
tthar's  (I-ev.  xxiv.  9),  and  given  by  him  with  his 
own  hand  to  David.  It  may  also  be  remarked 
that  our  Lord  doubtless  spoke  of  Abiuhar  as 

7nrn,  "  the  priest,"  the  designation  applied  to 

Ahimelech  throughout  1  Sam.  xxi.,  and  equally 
applicable  to  Abiathar.  The  expression  bpxit~ 
etvs  is  the  Greek  translation  of  our  l.ords  words. 

(2. )  Another  difficulty  concerning  Abiathar  U  to 
determine  his  jwsition  relatively  to  Zadok,  and  to 
account  for  the  double  high-priesthood,  and  for  the 
advancement  of  the  line  of  Ithaniar  oVer  that  of 
EJeazar.  A  theory  has  lieen  invented  that  Abia- 
thar was  David's,  and  Zadok  Saul's  high-priori, 
bat  it  seems  to  rest  on  no  solid  ground.  The  fact* 
of  the  case  are  these:  —  Ahimelech,  the  son  of 
Ahitub,  the  son  of  Phinehas,  the  son  of  Eli,  was 
high-priest  in  the  reign  of  Saul.  Un  his  death  his 
son  Abiathar  became  high-priest.  The  first  men- 
tion of  Zadok  is  in  1  Chr.  xii.  28,  where  lie  is  de- 
scribed as  u  a  young  man  mighty  of  valor,"  and 
is  said  to  haw  joined  David  while  he  reigned  in 
Hebron,  in  company  with  Jehoiada,  "  the  leader  of 
the  Aaronitea."  From  this  time  we  read,  both  in 
the  books  of  Samud  and  Chronicles,  of  "  Zadok  and 
Abiathar  the  priests,"  Zadok  being  always  named 
first.  And  yet  we  are  told  tliat  Solomon  on  his 
accession  put  Zadok  in  the  room  of  Abiathar.  Per- 
haps the  true  state  of  the  case  was,  that  Abiathar 
was  the  first,  and  Zadok  the  second  priest;  but 
that  from  the  superior  strength  of  the  house  of 
Eleazar  (of  which  Zadok  was  head),  which  en- 
abled it  to  furnish  16  out  of  the  24  courses  (1  Chr. 
xxiv.),  Zadok  acquired  considerable  influence  with 
David;  and  that  this,  added  to  his  being  the  heir 
of  the  elder  line,  and  perhaps  also  to  some  of  the 
passages  being  written  after  the  line  of  Zadok  were 
established  in  the  high -priesthood,  led  to  the  pre- 
cedence given  him  over  Abiathar.  We  have  al- 
ready suggested  the  possibility  of  jealousy  of  Zadok 
being  one  of  the  motives  which  inclined  Abiathar 
to  join  Adonijah's  faction.  It  is  most  remarkable 
how,  first,  Saul  s  cruel  slaughter  of  the  priests  at 
Nob,  and  then  the  political  error  of  the  wise  Abi- 
athar, led  to  the  fulfillment  of  God's  denunciation 
against  the  house  of  Kli,  as  the  writer  of  1  K.  ii. 
27  leads  us  to  observe  when  he  sap  that  "  Solomon 
thrust  out  Abiathar  from  being  priest  unto  the 
Lord,  that  he  might  fulfill  the  word  of  the  Ix>rd 
which  He  spake  concerning  the  house  of  Eli  in 
Shiloh."    See  also  Joseph.  Ant.  viii.  1,  §§  3,  4. 

A.  C.  H. 

•  Some  adhere  to  the  text,  without  resorting  to 
the  supposition  of  a  clerical  error.  It  is  deemed 
possible  that  Ahimelech  and  Abiathar  were  heredi- 
tary names  in  the  family,  and  heuee,  that  the 
father  and  the  son  could  have  borne  these  names 
respectively.  It  would  thus  be  accounted  for  that 
Abiathar  is  called  the  son  of  Ahimelech  in  1  Sam. 
*rii.  20,  f.id  that  Ahimelech  is  called  the  son  of 
Abiathar  in  2  Sam.  viii.  17.  The  same  person 
sonaequently  could  lte  meant  in  Mark  ii.  2(5,  whether 
the  one  name  was  applied  to  him  or  the  other;  and 
.he  reason  why  the  father  is  mentioned  by  his  name 
abiathar,  and  not  that  of  Ahimelech  may  l>e  that 
lie  former  had  become,  historically,  more  familiar 
ba  comty]uence  of  the  subsequent  friendship  be- 
tween Abiathar.  the  son,  ar.d  David.  Another 
txpbnation  is,  that  Abiathar  was  for  some  un- 
as  the  father  s  vicar  at  the 
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time  of  this  transaction  with  David,  and  that  th« 
citation  in  Mark  follows  a  tradition  of  that  fact, 
not  transmitted  in  the  <).  T.  history.  Wo  hart 
other  instances  of  a  similar  recognition  of  events 
or  opinions  not  recorded  in  the  O.  T.,  to  which  the 
N.  T.  writers  refer  asapjiarently  well  known  among 
the  Jews;  such  as  e.  //.  Abraham's  first  call  in  Ur 
of  the  Chaldcc*  (Vets  vii.  3,  compared  with  Gen. 
xii.  1);  the  tomb  of  the  pitriarchs  at  Sychcm, 
(Acts  vii.  10);  the  giving  of  the  law  by  the  agency 
of  angels  (Gal.  iii.  10,  1 1  eh.  ii.  2),  and  others 
lunge's  note  on  Mark  ii.  2d  (MUlictrl;  ii.  28), 
deserves  to  be  read.  For  some  very  just  and 
thoughtful  remarks  on  the  pnq*T  mode  of  dealing 
with  such  apparent  contradictions  of  Scripture,  see 
Commentary  on  Mark  (p.  53),  by  Dr.  J.  A.  Alex- 
ander. 1 1 
A'BIB.  [Months.] 

ABI'DAH  and  ABIDA«  if"*" 
of  knotcUdyt,  i.  e.  u-i*t] :  'A/3fi5i,  ['A0i5cl;  Alex 
A&ipa,  AfitSa-]  Ab'uhi),  a  son  of  Midian  [and 
grandson  of  Abraliani  through  his  wife  or  concubine 
kcturahl  (Gen.  xxv.  4;  1  Chr.  i.  33). 

E.  S.  P. 

AB'IDAN  [fnhcr  of  tie  judge, 

Ges. ;  or  Ab,  i.  e.  God,  u  jivJye,  Fiirst):  'A&ttdr, 
[Alex,  twice  A/3««8a*-:]  Ab'ulnn),  chief  of  the  tribe 
of  lleiyamin  at  the  time  of  the  Exodus  (Num.  i. 
11,  ii.  22,  vii.  GO,  Go,  x.  24). 

A'BIEL  [as  a  Christian  name  in  English  com- 
monly pronounced  Abi'el]  (Vs>2S  [father  of 
ttremjth,  i.  c.  ttrony]:  'A#^A:  Abu  I).  1.  The 
father  of  Kish,  and  consequently  grandfather  of 
Saul  (I  Sam.  ix.  1),  as  well  as  of  Abner,  Sauls 
commander-in-chief  (1  Sam.  xiv.  51).  In  the  gen- 
ealogy in  1  Cbr.  viii.  33,  ix.  39,  Ner  is  made  the 
father  of  Hash,  and  the  name  of  A  bid  is  omitted, 
but  the  correct  genealogy  according  to  Samud  is  -  — 


I 


KUh" 


Said 


Abner 

2.  One  of  David's  30  »» mighty  men"  (1  Chr. 
xi.  32);  called  in  2  Sam.  xxiii.  31,  Abi-albon,  a 
name  which  has  the  samo  meaning     K.  W.  B. 

ABIEZER  ("P  ^father  of  help:  'Afir 

*'f*P»  *I*Cf*  [Alex-  'm  Josh.,  Ax"C*P:  Abiezer,] 
dun  at  Ab'uztr).  1.  Eldest  son  of  Gilead,  and  de- 
scendant of  Machir  and  Manassch,  and  apparently 
at  one  time  the  leading  family  of  the  tr'w  (Josh, 
xvii.  2,  Num.  xxvi.  30,  where  the  name  is  given  in 

the  contracted  form  of  "TC*^H,  Jee-er).    In  the 

genealogies  of  Chronicles,  Abiezer  is,  in  the  present 
state  of  the  text,  said  to  hare  sprung  from  the 
sister  of  Gilead  (I  Chr.  vii.  18).  Originally,  there- 
fore, the  family  was  with  the  rest  of  the  house  of 
(iilead  on  the  east  of  Jordan;  but  when  first  met 
with  in  the  history,  some  part  at  least  of  it  had 
crossed  th*  Jordan  and  established  itself  at  Ophrah, 
a  place  which,  though  not  yet  identified,  must  have 
l**en  on  tue  hills  which  overlook  from  the  south 
the  wide  puwn  of  Esdraclon,  the  field  of  so  many  of 
j  the  battles  of  Palestine  (Stanley,  pp.  240-7;  Judg. 
vi.  34).     Here,  when  the  fortunes  of  his  family 

<■  •  A.  T  ,  eu.  Mil,  and  In  other  early  rlitlons,  ~ 
Ablla  in  both  i^a^-s.  A 
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were  at  the  lowest  —  "  rny  » thousand  '  is  » the  poor 
one'  in  Manasseh  "  (vi.  15)  —  was  born  the  great 
judge  Gideon,  destined  to  raise  his  own  house  to  al- 
most royal  dignity  (Stanley,  p.  229)  and  to  achieve 
Tor  his  country  one  of  the  most  signal  deliver- 
ances recorded  in  their  whole  history.  [Gidkon; 
OlMiliAli.J  The  name  occurs,  in  addition  to  the 
passages  above  quoted,  in  Judg.  vi.  34,  viii.  2. 

2.  One  of  David's  "  mighty  men"  (2  Sam.  xxiii. 
27;  1  Chr.  xi.  28,  xxvii.  12).  G. 

ABIEZ'RITE  O'jTSn  [the  father  of 

help] :  irarhp  rod  'EaSpi  in  Judg.  vi. ;  *A/3l  'LcSpl 
in  Judg.  viii.;  Alex,  warrip  A/3it£»,  ir.  tow  U(pi, 
r.  A0tt(p(i'  p"ti>'  f  iiiiiltit  Ezn,  familia  Ezri). 
[Joa&h,  the  lather  of  diheon,  is  so  termed  J,  a  de- 
scendant of  Abie/er,  or  .leczer,  Uie  son  of  GUead 
(Judg.  vi.  11.  24.  viii.  32),  and  thence  also  called 
Jke/.eiutk  (Num.  xxvi.  W).  The  l'eshito-Syriac 
and  Targum  l>oth  repaid  the  first  part  of  the  word 
«  Abi  "  as  an  ap|*Uative,  «  father  of,"  as  also  the 
LXX.  and  Vulgate  W.  A.  W. 

•  "  Abiczrites  "  (A.  V.)  in  Judg.  vi.  24,  and  viii. 
32,  stands  for  the  collective  "  Abiczrite,"  which 
docs  not  occur  as  [ilur.il  in  the  Hebrew.  H. 

ABIGAIL  [3  syl.,  Htb.  Abigail],  (V^Itt?. 

or  ^2>2S  [father  of  exultation,  or,  whose  father 
rejoices]:  'A&iyaia'-  Abigail).  1.  The  beautiful 
wife  of  Xahal,  a  wealthy  owner  of  goats  and  sheep 
inCarmel.  When  David's  messengers  were  slighted 
by  Xahal,  Abigail  took  the  blame  upon  herself, 
■uppUed  David  and  his  followers  with  provisions, 
and  succeeded  in  appeasing  his  anger.  Ten  days 
after  this  Xahal  died,  and  David  sent  for  Abigail 
and  made  her  his  wife  (I  Sam.  xxv.  14,  sty.). 
By  her  he  had  a  son,  called  Chilean  in  2  Sam.  iii. 
3;  but  I>aniel,  in  1  Chr.  iii.  1.    l  or  Daniel  The- 

uiua  proposes  to  read  ""^b^,  suggested  to  him  by 
the  LXX.  AaXouia  (  Then,  Exeg.  Handb.  ad  Lk.). 

2.  A  sister  of  I  >avid,  married  to  Jether  the  Ish- 
matlite,  and  mother,  by  liim.  of  Amasa  (1  Chr.  ii. 
17).  In  2  Sam.  xvii.  25.  she  is  descriljed  as  the 
daughter  of  Xahash,  sister  to  Zeruiali,  Joab's 
mother,  and  ns  marrying  Ithra  (another  form  of 
Jether)  an  Israelite. 

The  statement  in  Samuel  that  the  mother  of 
Amasa  a  was  an  Isrntlite  is  doubtless  a  transcrib- 
er's error.  There  could  be  no  reason  for  recording 
this  circumstance;  but  the  circumstance  of  David's 
lister  marrying  a  heathen  Ishmaelite  deserved  men- 
ion  (Thcuius,  Exeg.  Handb.  Sato.  1.  c.). 

R.  W.  B 

ABIHA'IL  (Vr?-^  [father  of  might,  i.  c. 

*ughty]:  'A0txai\-  [Abihail ;  in  Xum.,]  Abi- 
kaiel).  1.  Father  of  Zuriel,  chief  of  the  Levitical 
imily  of  Mcrari,  a  contemporary  of  Moses  (Xum. 
ji.  35). 

2.  Wife  of  Abishur  (1  Chr.  ii.  29). 

3.  ['ABixata:  Aid.  'A$ixa-fiK',  Comp.  'A0rfi\  ] 
Son  of  Iluri,  of  the  tribe  of  Gad  (1  Chr.  v.  14). 

4.  Wife  of  KehoUiam  (2  Clir.  xi.  18).  She  is 
ailed  the  daughter. »'.  e.  a  descendant,  of  Kliab,  the 
llder  brother  of  David. 

5-  ['Afuvaid$:  <  onp.  'A0tXaiK.]  Father  of 
Esther  and  uncle  of  M  rdecai  (Esth.  ii.  15,  ix.  29). 

•  •  "Mother"  muist  be  an  inadvertence  here  for 
'  Cither  of  Aiii.uo.'    The  correction  Isiimarlitt  for  h 
attitr  is  suggested  in  the  wargiu  In  later  editions  of 
J»A  V.  II. 


ABUAB 

The  names  of  Xo.  2  and  4  are  written  ia  scant 
MSS.  Vp*2£  CA$iXala,  [Aid.  Alex.  'ABtyaia 
Comp.  A0<V)A,]  1  Chr.  ii.  29;  'Afityala,  ..Alex. 
AfliaiaA,  Comp.  'Afiixai*,]  2  Chr.  xj.  18),  whidl 

Gesenius  conjectures  to  be  a  corruption  of  N2N 

b*P,  but  which  Simonis  derives  from  a  root  VlTT, 
and  interprets  "  father  of  hght,  or  splendor." 

K.  W.  B. 

ABIHU  (Sin^  [He  (i.  e.  God)  is  fath- 
e >•]:*>  'AjSiouS;  [Comp.  in  Xum.  iii.  and  1  Chr. 
xxiv.  'Afbov:\  Abiu),  the  second  son  (Num.  iii. 
2)  of  Aaron  by  l.lisheha  (Kx.  vi.  23),  who  with  hi.1 
father  and  his  elder  brother  Xadub  and  70  elders 
of  Israel  accompanied  Moses  to  the  summit  of  Sinai 
(Kx.  xxiv.  1).  Being  together  with  Xadab  gudly 
of  offering  strange  fire  (1-ev.  x.  1)  to  tlie  Ix>rd,  i.  e 
not  tl>e  holy  lire  which  burnt  continually  upon  the 
altar  of  burnt-offering  (Lev.  vi.  9,  12);  they  were 
lioth  consumed  by  fire  from  heaven,  and  Aaron  and 
his  surviving  sons  were  forbidden  to  mourn  for 
them.  [Occurs  also  Kx.  xxiv.  9,  xxviii.  1 ;  Xum. 
iii.  4,  xxvi.  GO,  CI;  1  Chr.  vi.  3,  xxiv.  1,  2.] 

1L  W.  B. 

ABIHUD  [vhose  father  it  Ju- 

dah  ;  or,  is  renotm]  :  A&tovti :  Abiud),  son  of  Bek 
and  grandson  of  lk-iyainin  (1  Chr.  viii.  3). 

ABI'JAH    or    ABI'JAM.  L 

^rvr^,  trill  of  Jehowh  :  'A0id\  'Afiu>6, 
LXX.;  "A/h'as,  Josepli. :  Abiam,  Abia),  the  son 
and  successor  of  L'ehol>oam  on  the  throne  of  Judah 
(1  K.  xiv.  31 ;  2  (  br.  xii.  lo).  lie  is  called  Abijah 
in  Chronicles,  Abijam  in  Kings;  the  latter  name 
being  probably  an  error  in  the  MSS.,  since  the 
LXX.  have  nothing  corresponding  to  it,  and  their 
form,  'A/9iou,  seems  taken  from  Al*}ahit,  which 
occurs  2  Chr.  xiii.  20,  21.  Indeed  Gesenius  says 
that  some  MSS.  read  Abijah  in  1  K.  xiv.  31.  The 
supposition,  therefore,  of  Lightfoot  (liana.  0.  T. 
p.  209,  Pitman's  edition),  that  the  writer  in  Kings, 
who  takes  a  much  worse  view  of  Allah's  character 
than  we  find  in  Chronicles,  altered  the  last  syllable 
to  avoid  introducing  the  holy  J  ah  into  the  name 
of  a  ba<l  man,  is  unnecessary.  But  U  is  not  fanci- 
ful or  absurd,  for  changes  of  the  kind  were  not  un- 
usual: for  example,  alter  the  Samaritan  schism, 
the  Jews  altered  the  name  of  Shcchem  into  Sychar 
(dntultti),  as  we  have  it  in  John  iv.  5;  and  Hosea 
(iv.  15)  changes  Bethel,  house,  if  OW,  into  Beth- 
aven,  home  of  naught.  (See  Stanley,  <S.  if  P.  p. 
222.) 

From  the  first  book  of  Kings  we  learn  that  Abi- 
jah endeavored  to  recover  the  kingdom  of  the  Ten 
Tribes,  and  made  war  on  Jeroboam.  Xo  details 
are  given,  but  we  are  also  infer nied  that  he  walked 
in  all  the  sins  of  liehohoam  (idolatry  and  its  at- 
tendant immoralities,  1  K.  xiv.  23,  24),  and  that 
his  heart  "  was  i.ot  juried  before  God,  as  the  heart 
of  David  his  father."  In  the  second  Ux.k  of  Chron- 
icles his  war  agninst  Jeroboam  is  more  minutely 
descriU-d,  and  lie  makes  a  sjieeeh  to  the  men  of 
Israel,  reproaching  them  for  breaking  their  allegi* 
ance  to  the  house  of  David,  for  worshipping  th* 


t>  •  In  such  combination*,  sa>»  Fund  (Haw tic* 

1.  319),  S^n,  *«  himsrtf,  refers  to  flod.  ns  ex  press i»« 
of  the  utmoiit  reverence,  like  Am  imonf  the  Persists 
and  ttwrot,  Utlym,  among  tne  Ure«ks.  U 
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j*Mea  calve*,  and  substituting  unauthorized  priest*  associated  with  I^ebanon  by  Joseph  us  (Ant.  irili.  6, 
far  the  suns  of  Aaron  and  the  Invites.  He  was  |§  10,  xii  5,  §  1,  xx.  7,  §  1 ;  B.  J.  ii.  11,  $  5). 
luccessfid  in  battle  against  Jeroboam,  and  took  the  Its  name  probably  arose  from  the  green  luxuriance 
cities  of  Bethel,  Jeshanah,  and  Lpnrain,  with  their  , of  its  situation,  "Abel"  perhajH  denoting  "a 
dependent  villages  It  is  also  said  tliat  his  anny  !  grassy  meadow."  [Set  p.  4,  a.  |  The  name  thus 
consisted  of  4<M'.J"0  men,  and  JeroUxuu's  of  800,-  [  derived  is  quite  suhVienl  to  account  for  the  tradi- 
U00,  of  whom  o'K>,<KRi  fell  in  the  action  :  hut  Ken-  ,  lions  of  the  death  of  Abel,  which  are  associated 
nieott  (  The  Hebrew  Tut  of  the  Old  Ttstimtnt  with  tlie  sjx»t,  and  which  are  localized  by  the  tomb 
ConWert//,  p.  b-i2)  shows  that  our  MSS.  are  fre-  called  S\bi  llnbll,  on  a  height  aU\e  the  ruins  of 
quently  incorrect  as  to  num tiers,  and  gives  reasons  ttie  city.  The  jiosition  of  tho  city  is  very  clearly 
for  reducing  these  to  40,<kki,  8(I,0(K),  and  50,000,  designated  by  the  Itineraries  as  18  miles  from  !»;*- 


as  we  actually  find  in  the  Vulgate  printed  at  Ven- 
ice in  148'j.  and  in  the  old  l.atin  version  of  Jose- 
ph us;  while  there  is  perhaps  some  reason  to  think 
that  the  smaller  numbers  were  in  his  original  Greek 
text  also.  Nothing  is  said  by  the  writer  in  Chron- 


mascus,  and  38  (or  :i2)  mile*  from  HcliopolU  cr 
Baalbec  {I tin.  Ant.  and  Tub.  I'mt.). 

It  is  impossible  to  tut  the  limits  of  the  Abilene 
which  is  mentioned  by  St.  I.uke  as  the  tetrarehy 
of  l.yaaniaa.    [Lvsvmas.  |    lake  other  district* 


icles  of  the  sins  of  Abijah,  but  we  are  told  that  1  of  the  Last,  it  doubtless  underwent  many  changes 

both  of  masters  and  of  extent,  before  it  was  finally 
absorbed  in  the  province  of  Syria.  Josephus  iisso- 
cules  this  neighborhood  with  the  name  of  l.vsaniaa 
lioth  tiefore  ami  .'ifter  the  time  referred  to  by  the 
l  or  the  later  notices  see  the  i»assagee 
We  there  tind  Abila  of  LysaniaA," 
and  "  the  tetrarehy  of  Lysanias,"  distinctly  men 
tioned  in  tlie  reigns  of  Claudius  and  Caligula.  We 
fuid  also  tlie  phr.ise  *A0*Aa  tivoaviou  in  Ptolemy 
(v.  15,  §  -2-2).  The  natural  conclusion  appears  to 
Is.-  that  this  was  the  I.ysanias  of  St.  Luke.  It  is 
true  that  a  chieftain  I  .earing  the  same  name  Is 
mentioned  by  Josephus  in  the  time  of  Antony  and 
Cleopatra,  as  ruling  in  the  same  neighborhood 
,  (Ant.  xiv.  .3.  5  3,  xv.  4.  §  1 ;  It.  ./.  1,  l.'L  §  1 ;  also 
hesitate  to  assume  that  Uriel  married  Absalom's  '  [)iOI,  Cass.  xlix.  :J2):  and  from  the  close  connection 
daughter,  and  that  thus  Ma.ich.ih  was  daughter  of  j„f  this  man's  father  with  larlanon  and  Damascus 
Uriel  and  granddaughter  of  AI>salom.  Atiijali  [(Ant.  xiii.  10,  §  .1,  xiv.  7,  §  4;  li.  J.  i.  *J,  §  2)  it  if 
therefore  was  descended  from  David,  both  ou  his  probable  tliat  Abilene  was  part  of  his  territory,  and 
father's  and  mother  s  side.  According  to  Kwalds  that  the  Lysanias  of  St.  I.uke  was  tlie  sou  or  grand- 
chronology  the  date  of  Abijah's  accession  was  n.  c.  !  Mn  „f  the  former.  Kven  if  we  assume  (as  many 
IMJ8;  Chnton  pbces  it  in  n.  c.  'Jo'J.  Hie  18th  I  writers  too  readilv  assume)  that  the  tetrarch  men- 
year  of  Jeroboam  coincides  with  the  1st  and  2d  of  :  tMl0t\  j„  the  time  of  <  laudius  and  (  aligula  is  to 


after  his  victory  he  "  waxed  mighty,  and  married 
fourteen  wives,"  whence  we  may  well  infer  tliat  he 
was  ebted  with  prosperity,  and  like  his  grandfather 
Solomon,  fell,  during  the  last  two  years  of  his  life, 
into  wickedness,  as  descritied  in  Kings.  Both  roe-  !  evangelist, 
ords  inform  us  that  he  reigned  three  years.  Ills  |  just  cited, 
mother  was  called  either  Maachah  or  Michaiah, 
which  are  mere  variations  of  the  same  name,  and 
in  some  pbces  (1  K.  xv.  2;  2  Chr.  xi.  20)  she  is 
said  to  t>e  the  daughter  of  Absalom  or  Ahishaloin 
(again  the  same  name);  in  one  c2  Chr.  xiii.  2)  of 
Uriel  of  (iibeah.    But  it  is  so  common  for  the 


word  n2,  tltu.jhUr,  to  be  used  in  the  sense  of 
granddaughter  or  desrewlnnl,  that  we  need  not 


Abijah 

2.  The  second  son  of  Samuel,  called  Amah  in 
our  version   ('Afiid,    LXX).     [Aui.v,  Ahiaii, 

No.  3.] 

3.  The  son  of  Jeroboam  I.  king  of  Israel,  in 
whom  alone,  of  all  the  house  of  Jeroboam,  was 
found  "some  good  thing  toward  the  I^ord  (iod 
of  Israel,"  and  who  was  therefore  the  only  one  of 
his  family  who  was  suffered  to  go  down  to  the 
grave  in  peace,  lie  died  in  his  childhood,  just 
after  JeroUjam's  wife  had  been  sent  in  disguise  to 
seek  help  fur  him  in  his  sickness  from  the  prophet 
Ahijah.  who  gave  her  the  above  answer.    ( 1  K.  xiv.) 

4.  A  descendant  of  Klcazar,  who  gave  his  name 
to  the  eighth  of  the  twentv-four  tonnes  into  which 


tie  identified,  not  with  the  I.ysanias  of  St.  Luke 
but  with  the  earlier  I.ysanias  (never  called  tetrarch 
and  never  jiositively  connected  with  Abila)  in  tho 
times  of  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  there  is  no  diffi- 
culty in  tielieving  that  a  prince  U-aring  this  name 
ruled  over  a  tetrarehy  having  Abila  for  its  capital, 
in  the  loth  year  of  Tiiierius.  (See  Wieseler,  CAro- 
wJogische  Synapse  der  tier  Lcnnyelien,  pp.  174- 
18-'i.) 

The  site  of  the  chief  city  of  Abilene  has  l*en  un- 
doubtedly identified  where  the  Itineraries  place  it; 
and  its  remains  have  lieen  described  of  late  years 
bv  many  travellers.  It  stood  in  a  remarkable  gorge 
called  the  Siik  Wady  llmida,  where  the  river 
breaks  down  through  the  mountain  towards  the 


the  pritMs  were  divided  by  David  (1  Chr.  xxiv.  10;  pbin  of  Damascus.  Among  the  remains  the  in- 
scriptions are  most  to  our  ptirjwse.  One  contain- 
ing the  words  \vcaviou  T*rpdpxou  13  cited  liy  IV 
cocke,  hut  lias  not  been  seen  by  any  sulisopicnt 
traveller.  Two  Latin  inscriptions  on  the  face  of  a 
rock  above  a  fragment  of  Human  mad  <  first  noticed 
in  the  Quarterly  Review  for  18J2,  No.  52)  were 
first  putilished  by  I^etronne  (.hmrrud  ilts  tiavaw, 
18J7),  and  afterwards  by  Orelli  (Inter,  hit.  4007, 
4008).  One  rebtes  to  some  repairs  of  the  road  at 
the  expense  of  the  AbiUni ;  the  other  associates  tlie 
lPth  legion  with  the  place.    (See  Hogg  m  the 


2  Chr.  t  iii.  U).  To  the  course  of  Abijah  or  Abia, 
belonged  /...charias  the  father  of  John  the  Baptist 
(Luke  i.  .'ii. 

5.  A  contemporary  of  Nchemiah  (Neh.  x.  7). 

<_i.  L  L.  C. 

•  6.  A  priest  who  returned  with  Zerubbabel 
Babylon  (N'eh.  xii.  4,  17;.  A. 

ABI'JAM.    [AntJAii,  No.  1.] 

ABILA.  [Auii.kxk.] 

ABILE  NE  CAftAi^,  Luk?  !ii.  1),  a  Usrar- 


*y  of  which  Abila  was  the  capit.l.    This  Abila    Trim.  «/  tk»  Royal  (Uvg.        for  1851;  Porter, 
Acst  not  tie  confbunde*!  with  Alula  in  I'ertea,  ai>d  in  fhe  Joumid  of  Sacred  Literature  for  July, 
liber  Syrian  cities  of  the  same  name,  but  was  sit-  18"»3,  ami  espe-rially  his  [)<imas<w,  i.  2nT-27.']' 
iated  on  the  eastern  slope  of  An  tin  ban  us,  in  a  dis-  '  ar-1  Iiobuison,  Later  Bib.  Re*.  \  u.  478-484.) 
rict  frrtilized  by  the  river  lWada.    It  is  distinctly  ;  J.  S.  H 
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ABIMAEL 


ABIM'AEL  (Vst$*2h*  [father  of  Ma*I\: 

h&ifmik;  [Alex.  A£ii»<tjA:]  Abimatl),  a  descend- 
int  of  Joktan  ((Jen.  x.  '28;  1  Chr.  i.  22),  and  prolw 
ahly  [as  the  name  implies]  the  progenitor  of  an 
Amh  trile  Hochart  (/'htthg,  ii.  24)  conjectures 
thnt  his  name  is  preserved  in  that  of  MaAi,  a  place  | 
I  in  Arabia  Aromatihra,  mentioned  l>y  Thcophrastus  j 
(Ili%t.  I'luni.  ix.  4),  and  thinks  that  the  MaliUc 
are  the  same  as  Ptolemy's  Manit.-v  (vi.  7,  p.  154), 
and  that  they  were  a  people  of  the  Mintvans  (tor 
whom  see  Akahia).    The  najne  in  Arahic  would 

"  ,fc 

prahaUy  l*  written  JoLo  yi\.        E.  S.  P. 

ABIMELECH     [  Hebrew  Abimelech] 

(^yZ&^faUter  of  the  king,  or  father-king : 

*A0i/icA<x  '•  Abimelech),  the  name  of  several  Phil- 
istine kings.  It  is  sup|x>sed  by  many  to  have  lteen 
a  common  title  of  their  kings,  like  that  of  Pharaoh 
among  the  F-gyptians,  and  that  of  Ca>sar  and  Au- 
gustus among  the  Pomans.  The  name  l  ather  of 
the  King,  or  Father  King,  corresponds  to  I'mlitJtah 
(Father  King),  the  title  of  the  Persian  kings,  and 
AU'dih  (Father,  pr.  paternity),  the  title  of  the 
Khans  of  Kuchariu  (desen.  J  In  t.).  An  argument 
to  the  same  effect  is  drawn  from  the  title  of  I's. 
xxxiv.,  in  which  the  name  of  Abimelech  is  given  to 
the  king,  who  is  called  Achi&h  in  1  Sam.  xxi.  11; 
but  jierhaps  we  ought  not  to  attribute  much  his- 
torical value  to  the  inscription  of  the  Psalm. 

1.  A  Philistine,  king  of  derar  (den.  xx.,  xxi.), 
who,  exercising  the  right  claimed  by  Eastern 
princes,  of  collecting  all  the  lieautiful  women  of 
their  dominions  into  their  harem  (den.  xii.  lo; 
Path,  ii.  3).  sent  for  and  took  Sarah.  A  similar 
account  is  given  of  Abraham  s  conduct  on  this  oc- 
casion, to  that  of  his  behavior  towards  Pharaoh 
[Abraham]. 

2.  Another  king  of  (Icrar  in  the  time  of  Isaac, 
of  whom  a  similar  narrative  is  recorded  in  relation 
to  Kebekah  (den.  xxvi.  1,  tn/.). 

3.  Son  of  the  judge  dideon  by  his  Shechemite 
concubine  (Judg.  viii.  :il).  After  his  father's  death 
he  murdered  all  his  brethren,  70  in  number,  with 
the  exceplion  of  .lotham,  the  youngest,  who  con- 
cealed himself;  and  he  then  |*ersuaded  the  She- 
chemites,  tlirough  the  influence  of  his  mother's 
brethren,  to  elect  him  king.  It  is  evident  from 
this  narrative  that  Shechem  now  became  an  inde- 
pendent state,  and  threw  off  the  yoke  of  the  con- 
quering Israelites  (F.wald,  (lesch.  ii.  444).  When 
Jotham  heard  that  Abimelech  was  made  kinn,  he 
addressed  to  the  Shechemites  his  fable  of  the  trees 
choosing  a  king  (-ludg.  ix.  1,  set/. ;  cf.  Joseph.  Ant. 
v.  7,  §  2).  which  may  U-  compared  with  the  well- 
known  fable  of  Meneiiius  Agrippa  (Liv.  ii.  32). 
After  he  had  reigned  time  years,  the  citizens  of 
Shechem  rebelled.  He  w;is  absent  at  the  time, 
but  he  returned  and  quelled  the  insurrection. 
Shortly  after  he  stormed  and  took  Thcliez,  but  was 
itruck  on  the  head  by  a  woman  with  the  fragment 
if  a  mill-stone"  (comp.  2  Sam.  xi.  21);  and  lest  he 

a  •  The  expression  used  in  relation  to  'bis  in  A.  V. 
v«d.  1G11),  as  in  the  Bishops'  Bible,  is  "all  to  brake  his 
scull,"  i.  e.  "broke  completely,"  or  "all  to  pieces." 
In  many  later  editions  "  brake  "  has  been  changed  to 
*  break,"  giving  the  false  meaning  "  and  all  this  in 
jrder  to  break."  "  All  to  "  has  been  explained  and 
written  by  some  as  a  compound  adverb,  "  all-to  "  ~ 
'  •Jteotb.r  "  (ace  Robinson  in  Bit*.  Sacra,  t1.  008), 


ABISEI 

should  be  said  to  have  died  by  a  woman,  he  bid  Ua 
annor-bearer  slay  him.  Thus  dod  avenged  Uu 
murder  of  his  brethren,  and  fulfilled  the  curse  or 
Jotham. 

4.  ['Ax'M«A<x'  FA-  Ax*«M*^»X!  A,<1-  ABtft- 
i'\*X:  AiliimtUch.]  Son  of  Abiathar  the  high- 
priest  in  the  time  of  David  (1  Chr.  xviii.  _6) 
called  Ahimelech  in  2  Sam.  viii.  17.  [Ahimk- 
i.ixii.]  U.  W.  & 

*  The  reading  Abimelech  in  1  Chr.  is  supported 
by  about  12  MSS.,  and  by  the  principal  ancient 
versions,  including  the  Syriac  and  Chaldoe  as  well 
as  the  Sept.  and  Vulgate.  See  De  Possi,  Var. 
Ltd.  iv.  182.  A. 

*  5.  Ps.  xxxiv.  title.    [Aiumki.kch  2.]  A. 

ABIN'ADAB  (2ir2S  [fl  f,,ther  noble  or 
princely]:  'AntyaSiBl  [Comp.  often  'ABivaSd0:] 
Ah'umilob).  1.  A  1-evite,  a  native  of  Kirjathjea- 
rim,  in  whose  house  the  ark  remained  20  years  (1 
Sam.  vii.  1,2;  [2  Sam.  vi.  3,  4;]  1  Chr.  xiii.  7). 

2.  Second  son  of  .Jesse,  who  followed  Said  to  his 
war  against  the  Philistines  (1  Sam.  xvi.  8,  xvii. 
13;  [1  Chr.  ii.  13]). 

3.  A  son  of  Saul,  who  was  slain  with  his  broth- 
ers at  the  fatal  kittle  on  Mount  dilboa  (1  Sam- 
xxxi.  2;  [1  Chr.  viii.  33,  ix.  30,  x.  2]). 

4.  Father  of  one  of  the  12  chief  officers  of  Solo- 
mon (1  K.  iv.  11).  P.  W.  11. 

ABINER  H:H2S:  'AB*Mp\  Alex.  'A/3- 
airhp  [rather,  ABtvnp] :  Abner).  This  form  of 
the  name  Ahnkk  is  given  in  the  margin  of  1  Sam. 
xiv.  50.    It  corresponds  with  the  Hebrew. 

W.  A.  W. 

ABIN'OAM  [Ihb.  Abino'am]  (Z^rZK 
[aftthcr  t/raciottt] :  'ABn>tt'fi\  [Aid.  Comp.  sorne^ 
times  'A/3uWm:]  Abimtm),  the  father  of  Barak 
(Judg.  iv.  G,  12;  v.  1,  12).  P.  W.  P>. 

ABI'RAM  (Z-^ZS  [father  exa!hd]:'AB- 
tipwv  Abiron).  1.  A  Peubenite,  son  of  FJiab, 
who  with  Dathan  and  On,  men  of  the  same  tribe, 
and  Korah  a  I-evite,  organized  a  conspiracy  against 
Moses  and  Aaron  (Num.  xvi.).  [For  details,  sea 
Kokaii.] 

2.  ['A/Siptfr;  Alex.  A$«p<*y--  Abiram.]  Eld- 
est son  of  Hiel,  the  ltcthclite,  who  died  when  hia 
father  bid  the  foundations  of  Jericho  (1  K.  xvi. 
34),  and  thus  accomplished  the  first  part  of  the 
curse  of  Joshua  (Josh,  vi  20 ).  P.  W.  Ii. 

ABI'RON  OAfltiowv:  Abiron).  Abiram 
(Ecclus.  xlv.  18).  W.  A.  W. 

ABISE'I  (Abisei).     AnisiiUA,  the  son  of 
(2  Esdr.  i.  2).  W.  A.  W. 


but  Oals  view  is  now  regarded  by  the  best  scholars  as 
erroneous.  In  early  Euglisa,  as  in  Anglo-Saxon,  to 
was  in  common  use  as  an  intensive  prefix  to  verbs  and 
verbal  nouns,  somewhat  Uk»  be  in  modern  English, 
but  stronger.  Thus, 

"  He  to-brae  the  ston,  and  th*r  flowiden  watrls." 

M  vclitTe,  Ps.  riv.  41. 
«  3Iot«  thi  wicked  necke  be  <»  broke  .'  " 

Chaucvi.  Cant.  TuKt,  5859. 
We  have  it  in  Shakespeare's  '*  to-pi ne/i  the  unclean 
knight"  (Nrrry  M'icm,  iv.  4),  ai.d  perhaps  the  latest 
example  in  Milton's  "all  ttt-ruffitd"1  (Comus,  380). 
"  All  "  is  often  used  to  strengthen  the  expression,  but 
is  not  essential.  See  Boucher's  liloisurif,  art.  All. 
and  Taylor's  note;  the  Glossary  to  Vorshall  and  Mad- 
den's  ed.  of  WycUftVs  Bible  ;  Eastwood  and  W right's 
BibU  Word-Book,  pp.  21.  22  ;  and  especially  Corson1* 
of  Archaic  English,  art.  to-  A 
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AJBISHAG 

AB1SHAG  (2r*Z.S  [father  I  e.  author 
f  error,  misuW/,  and  hence  said  of  man  or  worn- 
tn :  "]  'AQiady-  Abiny ).  a  leautiful  Shunaramite, 
taken  into  ltovid'a  harem  to  comfort  him  in  his 
ixtreiue  old  age  (1  K.  i.  1-4).  After  Ikivid's 
death  Adonijah  induced  Ikithshclia,  tiie  queen- 
mother,  to  a»k  Solomon  to  give  him  Abishag  in 
marriage;  hut  this  imprudent  petition  cost  Adoni- 
jah his  life  (1  K.  ii.  Li,  **'/.).  [Adonu.ui.J 

Ii.  W.  H. 

ABI'SHAI  6  [3  syl.]  (^nS?  [and  T-?, 
fathtr  of  a  rjifly  Ges. ;  or  Father,  i.  e.  God,  tcho 
ktL-Us,  Hirst]:  'A&taffi  [also  'A0tad,  'A/W, 
etc.]  and  'A&iaal'-  Abisai),  the  eldest  of  the  three 
sons  of  Zeruiah,  David  s  sister,  anil  brother  to  Joah 
and  Asabel  (I  Chr.  ii.  1(»).  It  may  he  owing  to 
his  seniority  of  birth  that  Abisliai,  first  of  the  three 
brot Iters,  appears  as  the  devoted  follower  of  David. 
Long  before  .Joah  appears  on  the  stage  Abisliai  had 
attached  himself  to  the  fortunes  of  David.  He  was 
his  companion  in  the  desperate  night  expedition  to 
the  camp  of  Saul,  and  would  at  once  have  avenged 
and  terminated  his  uncle's  quarrel  by  stabbing  the 
sleeping  king  with  his  own  spear.  Ihit  David  in- 
dignantly restrained  him,  and  the  adventurous  war- 
riors left  the  camp  as  stealthily  as  they  had  come, 
earning  with  them  Saul  s  spear  and  the  cruse  of 
water  which  stood  at  his  Lead  (1  Sam.  xxvi.  U-'J). 
During  David's  outlaw  life  among  the  Philistines, 
Ahishai  was  probably  by  his  side,  though  nothing 
more  is  heard  of  him  till  he  appears  with  .loab  and 
Aaahel  in  hot  pursuit  of  Aimer,  who  was  beaten  in 
the  bloody  fight  by  the  pool  of  Gil>eon.  Aaahel 
fell  by  Aimer's  hand:  at  sunset  the  survivors  re- 
turned, buried  their  brother  by  night  in  the  sepul- 
chre of  their  father  at  Hethlehcm,  and  with  revenge 
.n  their  heart*  marched  on  to  Hebron  by  break  of 
day  (2  Sam.  ii.  18,  24,  42}.  In  the  prosecution 
of  their  vengeance,  though  Joab's  hand  struck  the 
deadly  blow,  Ahishai  was  associated  with  him  in 
the  treachery,  and  « .loab  and  Ahishai  killed  Ab- 
ner"  (2  Sam.  iii.  30).  [Akneh.J  In  the  war 
against  Hanun,  undertaken  by  David  as  a  punish- 
ment for  the  insult  to  his  messengers,  Ahishai,  as 
second  in  command,  was  op{»osed  to  the  army  of 
the  Ammonites  before  the  gates  of  Kabbah,  and 
trove  them  headlong  before  him  into  the  city,  while 
.  oab  defeated  the  Syrians  who  attempted  to  raise 
the  siege  (2  Sam.  x.  10,  14;  1  Chr.  xix.  11,  Iii). 
The  defeat  of  the  Kdomitos  in  the  valley  of  salt 
(1  Chr.  xviii.  12),  which  brought  them  to  a  state 
of  vassalage,  was  due  to  Ahishai,  acting  perhaps 
under  the  immediate  orders  of  the  king  (see  2  Sam. 
viii.  1:1),  or  of  .loab  (Ps.  Ix.  title).  On  the  out- 
break of  Absalom  s  reliellion  and  the  consequent 
flight  of  David,  Abisliai  remained  true  to  the  king; 
Hid  the  old  warrior  showed  a  gleam  of  his  ancient 
kpirit,  ai  fierce  and  relentless  as  in  the  camp  of 
Saul,  when  he  offered  to  avenge  the  taunts  of 
Sliimei,  and  urged  his  subsequent  execution  (2 
Sam.  xvi.  «>;  xix^  21).— In  the  battle  in  the  w xxl 
of  hphraim  Abisliai  commanded  a  third  part  of  the 
army  (2  Sam.  xviii.  2,  0,  12),  and  in  the  almei.ee 
of  Amasa  was  summoned  to  assemble  the  troops  in 
Jerusalem  and  pursue  after  the  rebel  Sheba,  Joah 

•  •  On  the  origin  and  significance  of  the  Bible 
■anus,  m  the  article  (Amer.  cd.)  on  Xamls.  II 

b  •  This  fuller  article  from  th«  "  Oonclne  Diction- 
«ry  "  has  been  substituted  hens  for  the  article  of  four- 
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being  apparently  in  disgrace  for  th<>  slaughter  of 
Alwalom  (2  Sam.  xx.  0,  10).  —  Hie  last  act  of  ser- 
vice which  is  recorded  of  Abisliai  is  his  timely  res- 
cue of  David  from  the  hand*  of  a  gigantic  Philis- 
tine, Ishbi-benob  (2  Sam.  xxi.  17).  His  personal 
prowess  on  this,  as  on  another  occasion,  when  he 
fought  single-handed  against  three  hundred,  won 
for  him  a  place  as  captain  of  the  second  three  of 
David's  mighty  men  (2  Sam.  r.xiii.  18;  1  Chr.  xi. 
20).  Put  in  all  probability  this  act  of  daring  was 
achieved  while  he  was  the  companion  of  Dawd's 
w:uiderings  as  an  outbw  among  the  Philistines. 
Of  the  end  of  his  chequered  life  we  have  no  record. 

ABISU'ALOM   (ZlVt^ZS    {falter  <f 
/K'tce]:  'A&tccaAwn-  AUui/om),  father  of  Maa- 
Jchah,  who  was  the  wife  of  Uchoboam.  and  mother 
'of  Abyah  (1  K.  xv.  2,  10).    He  is  called  Absalom 

(ZlVr^S)  in  2  Chr.  xi.  20,  21.  This  person 
must  1*  David's  boh  (sec  LXX.,  2  Sam.  xiv.  27). 
The  daughter  of  Absalom  was  doubtless  called  Ma- 
achah  alter  her  grandmother  ^2  Sam.  hi.  3). 

ABISHU'A  (?V£\;S:  [-AjSwwf'.W 
out,]  'A&iaov:  Abisue.  According  to  Simon ia, 
pnlris  S'llus;  i.  q.  ia,<rliraTpoi,  and  ZwiraTpoi. 
According  to  1'iirst,  father  or  loixl  if  hajn/HHtM. 
I'aUr  t'liutit,  Gcscn.).  1.  Son  of  liela,  of  the 
tril*  of  Iionjamin  (I  Chr.  viii.  4). 

2.  Sou  of  Phinelias,  the  son  of  Kleaxar,  and  the 
father  of  liukki,  in  the  genealogy  of  the  high- 
priests  (1  Chr.  vi.  4,  5,  ."><»,  ol  ;  Yj.r.  vii.  4,  5). 
According  to  .Wphus  (.-1m/.  viii.  1,  §  :j)  he  execu- 
ted the  oflice  of  high-priest  after  his  father  Phine- 
lias, and  was  succeeded  by  1  ii ;  his  descendants, 
till  Zadok,  falling  hito  the  nuik  of  private  jiersona 
tiSiojTf vcavres)-  His  name  is  corrupted  into 
'luarjirot-    Nothing  is  known  of  hh". 

A.  C.  II. 

ABTSHUIt  ("Vi>2S  [father  <f  the  icaU 
or  upnyht]  'AQicovp:  Abisur),  son  of  Shammai 
(1  Chr.  ii.  28). 

ABTSUM  CAfimU  Alex.  AfiiaovtuX  [Aid. 
'A&covfi\:  Abisiu).  Antsiuw,  the  son  of  Phiu- 
ehas  (1  Lsdr.  viii.  2).    Called  also  Anisi;i. 

W.  A.  W. 

ABTTAL  (V^2S  [trhose  father  is  ,hw  or 
protection) :  'A&irdw  Abital)y  one  of  David's  wive* 

(2  Sam.  iii.  4;  1  Chr.  iii.  3). 

ABIT  IT  B  C^ZS  [father  of  goodneuy 
'A&twW  [Alex.  A01TU&]  :  Abitub),  ton  of  Shaha- 
raim  by  Hushim  (1  Chr.  viii.  11). 

AB1TJD  ('A/3»ou8:  Abiwl).  Descendant  ol 
ZoroUUl,  in  tlic  genealogy  of  .Jesus  Clirist  (Matt, 
i.  13).  I-ord  A.  Hervey  identities  him  with  llt> 
n.uait  (1  Chr.  iii.  24)  and  .Iin,\  (Luke  iii.  2(1), 
and  stipjioses  him  to  have  l>een  the  grandson  f 
Zerublalicl  through  his  daughter  Shelomith. 

W.  A.  \V. 

ABLUTION.  [Piinnr.vTioN.] 

AB'NER  (-I22S,  once  ^r3S,  fdher  of 

lif/ht .  \0fvrfjp ;  [  Alex,  often  A&trqp  or  A&aiyrjp] : 
Almet  ,.  1.  Sou  of  Ncr,  who  was  the  brother  of 
Kish  (I  Chr.  ix.  3»i)  the  father  of  Saul.  Abner 
therefore,  was  Saul's  first  cousin,  and  was  made  by 
him  commander-in-i'hief  of  his  army  (1  Sam.  xiv. 
53  V  He  was  the  |>erson  who  conducted  David  into 
Saul's  presence  after  the  death  of  Coliath  (xvii.  57); 
and  afterwards  accompanied  his  master  when  h« 
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•ought  David's  life  at  Huchilah  (xx\i.  3-14).  From 
this  time  we  hear  no  more  f  him  till  afU?  the 
death  of  Saul,  when  he  rises  into  hn]x>rfc.nes  iw  the 
main-stay  of  his  family.  It  would  seem  that,  im- 
mediately alter  the  disastrous  l-attle  of  Mount  C a II— 
l>oa,  David  was  proclaimed  king  of  .ludah  in  llchron, 
the  M  capital  of  that  tribe,  but  that  the  rest  of 


the  country  was  altogether  in  the  hands  of  the  as  the 


ABOMINATION 

this  there  was  indeed  some  pretext,  inasmucu  aj  h 
was  thought  dishonorable  even  in  battle  to  kill  a 
mere  stripling  like  Asahel,  and  Joah  and  AbUhai 
were  in  this  case  the  revengers  eif  Um«l  (Num. 
xxxv.  ID),  but  it  is  also  plain  that  Abner  only  killed 
the  youth  to  save  his  own  life.  This  murder  caused 
the  greatest  sorrow  and  indication  to  David;  but 


Philistines,  and  that  live  years  passed  before  any 
native  prince  ventured  to  opjwse  his  claims  to  their 
power.    During  that  time  the  Israelites  were  grad- 
ually  recovering  their  territory,  and  at  length  A  li- 
ner proclaimed  the  weak  and  unfortunate  Ishl>o- 
shclh,  Said's  son,  as  king  of  Israel  in  Mahanaim, 
beyond  Jordan  —  at  first  no  doubt  as  a  place  of 
security  against  the  l'hilistines,  though  all  serious 
appreliensiou  of  danger  from  them  must  have  soon 
passed  away  —  and  lsbbosheth  w  as  gener.Uly  recog- 
nized except  by  Judah.    This  view  of  the  order  of 
events  is  necessary  to  reconcile  2  Sam.  ii.  10,  where 
lsbbosheth  is  said  to  have  reigned  out  Israel  for 
two  years,  with  ver.  11,  in  which  we  read  that  Da- 
vid was  king  of  .Judah  for  seven;  and  it  is  con- 
firmed by  vers.  5,  0,  7,  in  which  David's  message 
of  thanks  to  the  men  of  JaUsh-gilead  for  burying 
Saul  and  his  sons  implies  that  no  prince  of  Saul  s 
house  had  as  yet  claimed  the  throne,  but  that  Da- 
vid ho|ied  that  his  title  would  be  soon  acknowl- 
edged by  all  Israel;  while  the  exhortation  "  to  ta- 
valiant "  probably  refers  to  the  struggle  with  the 
Philistines,  who  placed  the  only  apparent  im|>edi- 
tnent  in  the  way  of  his  recognition.    War  soon 
broke  out  U'tweeii  the  two  ri\al  kings,  and  a  "  very 
sore  battle"  was  fought  at  (iibeon  between  the  men 
of  Israel  under  Abner,  and  the  men  of  .ludah  under 
Juab,  son  of  Zeniiah,  Din  ids  sister  (1  fhr.  ii.  1G). 
When  the  ;irmy  of  lshl>o>heth  was  defeated,  Juab's 
voungest  brother  Asahel.  who  is  said  to  have  been 
»as  light  of  foot  as  a  w  ild  roc."  pursued  Abner, 
and  in  spite  of  warning  refused  to  leave  him,  so 
that  Abner  in  self-defence  was  forced  to  kill  him. 
After  this  the  war  continued,  success  inclining  more 
and  mure  to  the  side  of  David,  till  at  last  the  im- 
prudence of  lsbbosheth  deprived  him  of  the  counsels 
ind  gcncrabdiip  of  the  hero,  who  was  in  truth  the 
only  siip|N>rt  of  his  tottering  throne.    Abner  had 
married  Ki/pah,  Saul's,  concubine,  and  this,  accord- 
ing to  the  views  of  Oriental  courts,  might  be  so 
interpreted  as  to  imply  a  design  upon  the  throne. 
Thus  we  read  of  a  certain  Armais,  who,  while  left 
viceroy  of  Egypt  in  the  absence  of  the  king  his 
brother,  "used  violence  to  the  queen  and  concu- 
bines, and  put  on  the  diadem,  and  set  up  to  op|»se 
bit  brother  "  (Manetho,  quoted  by  Joseph,  c.  AjhUii, 
I  15V    1  f .  also  2  Sam.  xvi.  21, "xx.  3,  1  K.  ii.  13- 
2i,  and  the  case  of  the  l'scudo-Smerdis.  Herod,  iii. 
53.  fAr.s  audi  ;  Aimim.j.mi.]   Nightly  or  wrongly, 
bblxidieth  so  understood  it.  though  Abner  might 
axrni  to  liat  e  given  sufficient  proof  of  his  loyalty,  and 
lui  even  ventured  to  reproach  him  with  it.  Abner, 
iniensed  at  hi.-  ingratitude,  nffer  ;m  indignant  reply, 
.ipt'iKsi  negotiations  with  David,  by  whom  he  was 
nost  favombly  rtve'ved  at  Mel  ion.    He  then  un- 
dertook to  procure  his  recognition  throughout  Is- 
rael; but  alter  le-aving  his  court  for  the  pur)  kmc  was 
enticed  kick  by  Joab,  :uid  treacherously  murdered 
by  him  and  his  brother  Abishai,  at  the  gate  of  the 
tity,  partlv  no  doubt,  as  Juab  showed  afterwards  in 
the  case  of  Amasa,  from  fear  lest  so  dUtiuguUhcd 
a  convert  to  their  cause  should  gain  too  high  a  place 
In  David's  favor  (Joseph.  Ant.  \ii.  1.  §  .r>).  but  o» 
nosibly  in  retaliation  for  the  death  of  Asahel.    1  or 


were  too  iiowcrful  to  be  punished, 


he  contented  himself  with  showing  every  public  to- 
ken of  respect  to  Aimer's  memory,  by  following  the 
bier  and  pouring  forth  a  simple  dirge  over  the 
slain,  which  is  thus  translated  by  Ewald  (DUhter 
tits  Alien  Bmulef,  i.  'jo,: — 

As  a  villain  dies,  ought  Abner  to  die ! 

Thy  hauds,  uot  fettered  ; 

Thy  feet,  not  bound  with  chains  ; 
As  one  Hills  before  the  malicious,  fellest  thou  ! 

—  i.  e.  M  Thou  didst  not  fall  as  a  prisoner  taken  in 
battle,  with  hands  and  feet  fettered,  but  by  secret 
assassination,  such  as  a  villain  meets  at  the  bauds 
of  vilbius"  (2  Sam.  iii.  33,  34).  See  abo  Uwth, 
Ltcturts  <m  //<//>  etc  J'ottry,  xxii.     (i.  E.  L.  C. 

2.  Father  of  Jaasiel,  chief  of  the  l!e:ijamites  in 
David's  reign  (1  thr.  xxvii.  21):  probably  the  same 
as  An.Nti;  1.  W.  A.  W, 

ABOMINATION  OF  DESOLATION 
(rb  fi$t\vyna  T»jy  lp-np.uatwst  Matt.  xxiv.  15), 
mentioned  by  our  Saviour  as  a  sign  of  the  ap- 
proaching destruction  of  Jerusalem,  with  reference 
to  Dan.  ix.  27,  xi.  31,  xii.  11.     The  Hebrew 

words  in  these  passages  are  respectively,  ^""^"C*, 

c^ic*!?,  catr'e  YN^'?, *"<i  Wie- 
the I.XX.  translate  the  first  won!  uniformly  /35c- 
Atryua,  and  the  second  ip-nfiuxrtwv  'ix.  27)  and 
tp-n/xwtrtws  (xi.  31,  xii.  11):  many  MSS.  however 
have  i)(payicntvoy  in  xi.  31.    The  meaning  of  the 

first  of  these  words  is  clear:  W'V*  expresses  any 
religions  imjMirihj,  and  in  the  plural  number  espe- 
cially iJoU.  Suidas  defines  /35<Atryua  as  used  by 
the  Jews  irav  tX5w\ov  xa\  iruv  iKrinruua  o.v 
Qpwirov.  It  is  ini|>ortant  to  observe  that  the  ex- 
pression is  not  used  of  idolatry  in  the  abstract.  hut 
of  idolatry  adopted  by  the  Jews  themselves  (2  K 
xxi.  2-7,  xxiii.  13).  Hence  we  must  look  for  the 
fulfillnient  of  the  prophecy  in  some  act  of  apostasy 
on  thtir  part:  and  so  the  .lews  themselves  apjiear 
to  have  understood  it,  according  to  the  traditional 
fading  referred  to  by  Josephus  (//.  ./.  iv.  <>,  §  3), 
that  the  temple  would  be  destroyed  iby  X('Pf* 
oiKticu  rpopu&ytaai  rb  rtfuvot.    With  regard  to 

the  second  word  ^2*10. ,  which  has  been  variously 
transbted  of  <lt.«>!  iti<m,  <>f~  tht  •!<.*••! tli<tt  <ist<m- 
isheth  'Marginal  transl.  xi.  31,  xii.  1 1  \  it  is  a  j>ar- 
ticiple  used  substantively  and  placed  in  imiucdi:ite 
apjn>sition  with  the  previ  nis  nouu,  qtialitving  it 
with  an  adjective  sense  ast,midai:;%  l.»mUt  (.(.esei.. 

».  r.  and  thus  the  whole  expression  signi- 

fies a  hm  ritile  nhmiinnti»n.  What  the  oljeet  re- 
ferred to  was,  is  a  matter  of  doubt ;  it  should  \<e 
observed,  however,  that  in  the  passages  in  Daniel 
the  sitting  up  of  the  abomination  vvxs  to  Ik?  conse- 
quent ti|sm  the  cessation  of  the  sacrifice.  'l"h« 


i  Jews  considered  the  prophecy  ai 


d  in  th« 


profanation  of  the  Temple  under  Antiochus  Epiph- 
ancs,  when  the  Israelites  themselves  erected  as 
idolatrous  altar  (fjwp.6%,  Joseph.  Ant.  xii.  5,  §  4 
tqton  the  *u.red  altar,  and  offered  sacrifice  thereon 
this  altar  is  descril>ed  as  05V Airy/m  rfji  ip-nfuietm 
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i.  54,  vi.  7).  The  propliccy,  however,  re- 
ultimately  (as  Josephus  him».df"  perceived. 
Ant.  x.  11,  §  7)  to  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  by 
the  Komans.  and  consequently  the  $St\vyfia  must 
describe  some  occurrence  connected  witli  th-t  event. 
But  it  is  not  easy  to  find  one  which  meets  nil  the 
requirement*  of  the  case:  the  introduction  of  the 
llonmi  standards  into  the  Temple  would  not  fie  a 
3?«Ay7/xa,  projjerly  speaking,  unless  it  could  Is? 
shown  that  the  .lews  themselves  jiartieipated  in  the 
worship  of  them :  moreover,  this  event,  as  well  as 
several  others  which  have  la-en  proposed,  such  as 
the  erection  of  the  statue  of  Hadrian,  fail  in  regard 
to  the  time  of  their  occurrence,  being  tul/*ttpniit  u> 
the  destruction  of  the  city.  It  appears  most  prov- 
able that  the  profanities  of  the  Zealots  constituted 
the  aljominatiou  which  was  the  sign  of  impending 
ruin."    (Joseph.  IS.  J.  iv.  3,  §  7.)      W.  F.  U.  ' 

A  BRAHAM  (-H^ZS,  fitht-  of  a  multi- 
tude: 'K&paAfk-  Abraham:  origiually  ARRAM, 

C"^— S,  ftther  of  titration:  "Afipafi-  Abrnm), 
the  son  of  Terah,  and  brotlier  of  Xahor  and  Haran  ; 
and  the  progei  utor,  not  only  of  the  Hebrew  nation, 
but  of  several  cognate  tril.es.  His  history  is  re- 
corded to  us  with  much  detail  in  Scripture,  as  the 
very  type  of  a  true  patriarchal  life;  a  lite,  that  is, 
in  which  all  authority  is  internal,  derived  ulti- 
mately from  God  the  Father  of  all.  and  religion, 
imperfect  as  yet  in  revelation  and  ritual,  is  based 
entirely  on  that  same  Fatherly  relation  of  <Jod  to 
man.  The  natural  tendency  of  such  a  religion  is 
to  the  worship  of  tutelary  gods  of  the  family  or  of 
the  triLe;  traces  of  such  a  tendency  on  the  part  of 
the  patriarchs  are  found  in  the  Scriptural  History 
iUeif:  and  the  declaration  of  God  to  Moses  (in  Mx. 
vi.  3)  plainly  teaches  that  the  full  sense  of  the  unity 
and  eternity  of  Jehovah  was  not  yet  unfolded  to 
them.  But  yet  the  revelation  of  the  lx>rd,  as  the 
"Almighty  God"  (Gen.  xvii.  1,  xxviii.  3,  xxxv. 
11),  and  "the  Judge  of  all  the  earth  "  (Gen.  xviii. 
25),  the  know  In  lge  of  His  intercourse  with  kings 
of  otlier  triles  (lien.  xx.  3-7),  and  His  judgment 
on  Sodom  and  Gomorrah  (to  sav  nothing  jf  the 
promise  which  extended  to  "all  nations")  must 
have  raised  the  patriarchal  religion  far  aNnc  this 
narrow  idea  of  Cod,  and  given  it  the  genu*,  at  least, 
of  future  exalLation.  The  character  of  Ahraham  is 
that  which  is  formed  by  such  a  religion,  and  by  the 
influence  of  a  nomad  (tastoral  life;  free,  simple,  and 
manly:  full  of  hospitality  and  family  affection; 
truthful  to  all  such  as  wen;  liotind  to  him  by  their 
ties,  though  not  untainted  with  Kastem  craft  to 
those  considered  as  aliens:  ready  f.,r  war,  but  not  a 
professed  wiurrior,  or  one  who  lived  l>y  plunder;  free 
and  childlike  in  religion,  and  gradually  educated 
by  God's  h  ind  to  a  eotitiiiually  deejs-iung  sense  of 
its  all-al.sorbing  claims.  It  stands  remarkably 
contrasted  with  those  of  Isaac  and  Jacob. 

The  Scriptural  history  of  Abraham  is  mainly 
limited,  as  usual,  to  the  evolution  of  the  Grt^t  •  'ov- 
enant  in  liis  life:  it  is  the  history  of  the  man  him- 
self rather  than  of  the  external  events  of  his  life: 
and.  except  in  one  or  two  instances  (Gen.  xii.  10- 
80.  xiv..  xx  ,  xxi.  22—11)  it  does  not  ref.-r  to  liis  re- 
Sltion  with  the  rest  of  the  world.  To  tlu  n  he  mr.y 
Mdy  liave  appeared  as  a  chief  of  the  ha/dier  Chal- 
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|  dasan  race,  disdaining  the  settled  life  o(  the  more 
luxurious  Canaanites,  and  fit  to  !*•  hired  by  plun- 
|  der  as  a  protector  against  the  invailers  of  the  Nortk 
j  (see  (Jen.  xiv.  •21-2.!).  Nor  is  it  unlikely,  though 
we  have  no  historical  evidence  of  it,  that  his  pas- 
sage into  Canaan  may  have  been  a  sign  or  a  cause 
of  a  greater  migration  from  Haran,  and  that  he 
may  have  l*vn  looked  upon  (r.  <j.  by  Abimelcch, 
(Jen.  xxi.  22-32)  as  one  who,  from  his  position  a* 
well  as  his  high  character,  would  lie  able  to  guide 
such  a  migration  for  evil  or  for  good  (F.walJ,  Utsch. 
i.  41W-413). 

The  tr.Mlitious  which  Josephus  a<lds  to  the  Scrip- 
tund  narrative,  are  merely  such  as,  after  his  man- 
ner and  in  accordance  with  the  aim  of  his  writirjgt. 
exalt  the  knowledge  and  wisdom  of  Abraham,  mak- 
ing him  the  teacher  of  monotheism  to  the  Chid 
da-ans,  and  of  astronomy  and  mathematics  to  the 
F.gvptians.  He  quotes  however  Nicolaus  of  Da- 
mascus,'' as  ascribing  to  him  the  conipiest  and  gov- 
ernment of  Damascus  on  his  way  to  Canaan,  ami 
stating  that  the  tr.uiitiou  of  his  habitation  was  still 
preserved  there  (Joseph.  Ant.  i.  c.  7.  §  2;  see  Gcu. 
xv.  2 1. 

The  Arab  traditions  are  partly  ante-Mohamme- 
dan, relating  mainly  to  the  kaahah  (or  sacred 
house)  of  Mecca,  which  Abraham  and  his  son  ••  Is- 
mail "  are  said  to  have  rebuilt  for  the  fourth  time 
over  the  sacred  black  stone.  Hut  in  great  incis- 
ure they  are  taken  from  the  Koran,  which  has  it- 
self borrowed  from  the  <  >.  T.  and  from  the  liab- 
binical  traditions.  Of  the  latter  the  most  remark- 
able U  the  atory  of  his  having  destroyed  the  idol* 
(see  Jud.  v.  <!-o)  which  Terah  not  only  wor*hip|>ed 
as  declared  in  Josh.  xxiv.  2),  but  also  manufac- 
tured, and  having  U-en  cast  by  Nimrod  into  a  fiery 
funia.-e,  which  turned  into  a  pleasant  meadow. 
The  legend  is  generally  traced  to  the  word  Lr 

),  Abraliam's  birth-place,  which  has  also  tlie 
sense  of  light  "  or  "  fire."  Hut  the  name  of 
Abraham  appears  to  I*  commonly  rcinemU  red  in 
tradition  through  a  very  large  j«»rtion  of  Asia,  and 
the  title  "el-Kh.il  I."  "the  I  riend  "  (of  God)  (see 
|  2  Chr.  xx.  7;  Is.  xli.  8;  .lam.  ii.  23)  is  that  by 
'  which  he  is  usually  s|  token  of  bv  the  A  nibs. 

The  Sriptund  history  of  Abraham  is  divided 
I  into  various  p-  riods,  by  the  various  and  progressive 
revelations  of  Go- 1,  which  he  received  — 

(I.)  With  his  father  Terah,  his  wife  Sam,  and 
nephew  Lit,  A  brim  left  lr  for  Haran  (Charran), 
in  obedience  to  a  call  of  God  (alludes!  to  in  Acts  \  ii. 
2-4.1.  Haran,  appirently  the  eldest  brother  —  since 
N'ahor,  and  probably  also  Abram,''  married  hie 
daughter — was  dead  alreadv;  and  Xahor  remained 
behind  (Gen.  xi.  31).  In  Haran  Terah  died;  and 
Abram,  now  the  head  of  the  family,  received  a 
second  call,  and  with  it  the  promise.''    His  promise 


<•  •  lAnye**  note  (llibflterrk,  1.  312),  w|»-<  tally  as 
anlarged  by  Dr.  SrhafT  {Com.  on  M-ti'.  p.  42 1 1.  enu- 

difficult  cx- 
H. 


&  NicoUu*  wan  a  contemporary  and  favorite  <>T  lie  rod 
the  <lrc«t  and  Augustus.  Tlie  quotation  is  pmUnly 
from  an  Universal  History,  s  it  I  to  !i  ive  c.itiiic-l  114 
books 

<*  "  Iscah  "  ;iu  (ien.  xl.  29 J  is  generally  *uppo*cd  tc 
be  '.lie  same  jiersnri  a.*  S.inii.  That  Abniin  calls  her 
hi*  "  ulster  "  is  not  ■  ouchi-ive  against  it  ;  for  mi  xiv. 
lti.  where  Lot  ts  called  his  "  brother." 

</  It  Is  exprw~.lv  staUsl  in  the  \cls  (xii.  A]  tb.it 
Abram  quitted  Hanoi  after  tiis  father's  death.  This 
is  sii(>[h>ms1  to  be  iueoiislsteiit  with  t lie  statements  that 
Terali  was  7"  years  old  at  the  birtti  of  Ahntu  •!•  •!. 
xi.  2>i*;  that  lie  died  at  the  n/«  of  iSC)  Mien.  xi.  '.ii; 
and  that  Abnun  wiu«  7.'»  years  old  when  he  left  llir.ui 
it  would  seem  to  follow  that  Abram  migrated 
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was  two-fold,  containing  both  a  temporal  and  spir- 
itual blessing,  the  one  of  which  was  the  type  and 
tamest  of  the  other.  The  temporal  promise  was, 
that  he  should  l>ecoiue  a  great  and  prosjierous  na- 
tion; the  spiritual,  thai  in  him  "shoidd  all  families 
of  the  earth  be  blessed"  ((  Jen.  xii.  2). 

A  brain  appears  to  have  entered  Canaan,  as  Jacob 
afterwards  did,  along  the  valley  of  the  Jabliok;  for 
he  crossed  at  once  into  the  rich  plain  of  Moreh, 
near  Sichem,  and  under  Kbal  anil  derizim.  Then*, 
in  one  of  the  must  fertile  sjiots  of  the  hind,  he  re- 
ceived the  first  distinct  promise  of  his  future  inher- 
itance ((Jen.  xii.  7),  and  built  his  first  altar  to 
Cio<l  "  The  (anxmite  "  (it  is  noticed)  "  was  then 
in  the  bud,"  and  probably  would  view  the  strangers 
cf  tlie  warlike  north  with  uo  friendly  eyes.  Ac- 
cordingly A  brain  made  bis  second  resting-place  in 
the  strong  mountain  country,  the  key  of  the  various 
losses,  I «t ween  liethel  anil  Ai.  There  he  wotdd 
dwell  securely,  till  famine  drove  him  into  the  richer 
and  more  cultivated  kind  of  Kgypt. 

That  his  history  is  no  ideal  or  heroic  legend,  is 
\ery  clearly  shown,  not  merely  by  the  record  of  his 
deceit  as  to  Sarai,  practiced  in  Kgypt  and  re|»eated 
afterwards,  but  much  more  by  the  clear  description 
of  its  utter  failure,  and  the  humiliating  position  in 
which  it  placed  him  in  comparison  with  l'haraoh. 
and  still  more  with  Abimelech.  That  be  should 
have  felt  afraid  of  such  a  civilized  and  imposing 
jiower  as  Kgypt  even  at  that  time  evidently  was, 
is  consistent  enough  with  the  Arab  nature  as  it  is 
now;  that  he  should  have  sought  to  guard  him.vlf 
by  deceit,  especially  of  that  kind  which  is  true  in 
word  and  false  in  effect,  is  unfortunately  not  at  all 
inconqatihle  with  a  generally  religious  character; 
but  tliat  such  a  story  should  have  l>een  framed  in 
an  ideal  description  of  a  saint  or  hero  U  inconceiv- 
able. 

The  period  of  his  stay  in  Kgypt  is  not  recorded, 
but  it  is  from  this  time  that  his  wealth  aud  power 
appear  to  have  begun  (den.  xiii.  2).  If  the  domin- 
ion of  the  llyksos  in  Memphis  is  to  be  referred  to 
this  epoch,  as  teems  not  improliable  [Kovi'i  ],  then, 
since  they  were  akin  to  the  Hebrews,  it  is  not  im- 
possible that  Abram  may  have  taken  j>art  in  their 
war  of  conquest,  and  so  liave  had  anotl  er  recom- 
mendation to  the  favor  of  l'haraoh. 

On  his  return,  the  very  fact  of  this  growing 
wealth  and  importance  caused  the  sejaration  of  Lot 
\ud  his  portion  of  the  tril>e  from  Abram.  Lot's 
departure  to  the  rich  country  of  Sodom  implied  a 
wish  to  quit  the  nomadic  life  and  settle  at  once; 
Abram,  on  the  contrary,  was  content  still  to  "  dwell 
in  tents"  and  wait  for  the  promised  time  (lleb. 
xi.  9).  Probably  till  now  he  had  looked  on  \rt  as 
his  heir,  and  his  sejiaration  from  him  was  a  Prov- 
dtntial  preparation  for  the  future.  Prom  this  time 
ae  took  up  his  third  resting-place  at  Mamre,  or 
Ilt.bn.n,  the  future  capital  of  Judah,  situated  in 
the  direct  line  of  communication  with  Kgypt,  and 
opening  down  to  the  wilderness  and  pasture  land 
of  lteersheba.  This  very  position,  so  dirlerent  from 
U>;  mountain-fastness  of  Ai,  marks  the  change  in 
the  numbers  and  jiowers  of  his  tribe. 

The  history  of  his  attack  on  <  hedorlaomer,  which 

from  llaran  in  his  father's  lifetime.  Various  explan- 
ation- hare  been  given  of  this  difficulty  ;  the  most 
probable  is.  that  the  statement  in  (Jen.  xi.  2>1,  that 
Tenth  was  70  years  old  when,  he  begat  hi*  three  rliil- 
iren.  applies  only  to  the  oldewt,  Ilaraii,  and  that  the 
jirths  c  f  hi*  two  younger  children  belonged  to  a  sub- 
sequent pwW  [C-«or<iYaTj. 
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follows,  gives  us  a  specimen  of  the  view  which 
wotdd  be  taken  of  him  by  the  external  world.  By 
the  way  in  which  it  speaks  of  him  as  '•  Abram  tin 
Hebrew,"  a  it  would  seem  to  be  an  older  document, 
a  fragment  of  Cauaanitish  history  (as  Kwald  calls 
it),  preserved  and  sanctkned  by  Moses.  The  inva- 
sion was  clearly  another  northern  immigration  or 
foray,  for  the  chiefs  or  kings  were  of  Shinar  (ikihv- 
lonia),  lUusar  (Assyria?),  Klam  (Persia),  Ac.;  that 
it  w;is  not  the  first,  is  evident  from  the  \u 
of  the  kings  of  the  cities  of  the  plain ;  and  it  i 
tended  (see  den.  xiv.  5-7)  far  to  the  south  over  a 
wide  tract  of  country.  Abram  apj>eiirs  here  as  the 
head  of  a  small  confederacy  of  chiefs,  powerful 
enough  to  venture  on  a  long  pursuit  to  the  head  of 
the  valley  of  the  .Ionian,  to  attack  with  success  a 
large  force,  and  not  only  to  rescue  Lot,  but  to  roll 
back  for  a  time  the  stream  of  northern  immigra- 
tion. His  high  position  is  seen  in  the  gratitude 
of  the  people,  and  the  dignity  with  which  he  refuses 
the  character  of  a  hireling;  that  it  did  not  elate 
him  above  measure,  is  evident  from  his  reverence 
to  Melehizedck,  in  whom  he  recognized  one  whose 
call  wxs  equal  and  consecrated  rank  superior  to  his 
own  [Mi:i.ciii/i.I)Kk]. 

(II.)  The  second  |>eriod  of  Abram's  life  is  marked 
by  the  fresh  revelation,  which,  without  further 
unfolding  the  spiritual  promise,  completes  the  tem- 
poral one,  already  in  course  of  fulfillment.  It  first 
announced  to  him  that  a  child  of  his  own  should 
inherit  the  premise,  and  that  his  seed  should  be  as 
the  "stars  of  heaven."  This  promise,  unlike  the 
other,  appeared  at  his  age  contrary  to  nature,  and 
therefore  it  is  on  this  occasion  that  his  faith  is 
specially  noted,  ns  accepted  and  "counted  for  right- 
eousness." Aeconlingly,  he  now  passed  into  a  new 
position,  for  not  only  is  a  fuller  revelation  given  as 
to  the  captivity  of  his  seed  in  Kgypt,  the  time  of 
their  deliverance,  and  their  conquest  of  the  land, 
"  when  the  iniquity  of  the  Amorites  was  full,"  but 
after  his  solemn  burnt-offering  the  visible  appear- 
ance of  (iod  in  tire  is  vouchsafed  to  him  as  a  sign, 
and  he  enters  intu  cot  t  mint  with  the  Lord  (den. 
xv.  18).  'Ihis  covenant,  like  the  earlier  one  with 
Xixih  (den.  ix.  9-17 ).  is  one  of  free  premise  from 
dod,  faith  only  in  that  promise  being  required  from 


The  immediate  consequence  was  the  taking  of 
Hagar,  Sand's  maid,  to  be  a  concubine  of  Abram 
(as  a  means  for  the  fulfillment  of  the  premise  of 
seed),  and  the  conception  of  Ishmael. 

(III.)  Kor  fourteen  jcars  after,  no  more  is  ro- 
conled  of  Abram,  who  seems  during  all  that  period 
to  have  dwelt  at  Mamre.  Alter  that  time,  in 
Abram's  99th  year,  the  last  step  in  the  revelation 
of  the  promise  is  made,  by  the  declaration  that  it 
should  be  given  to  a  son  of  Sarai ;  ami  at  the  same 
time  the  tern  pond  and  spiritual  elements  are  dis- 
tinguished ;  Ishmael  can  share  only  the  one,  Isiiac 
is  to  enjoy  the  other.  The  covenant,  which  !*>fore 
was  only  for  tenqioral  inheritance  (den.  xv.  18).  is 
now  made  "everlasting,"  and  sealed  by  circum- 
cision. Tins  new  state  is  marked  by  the  change 
of  Abram's  name  to  "Abraham,"  and  Sarai' s  to 
"  Sarah,"    and  it  wxs  one  of  far  greater  acquaint- 


41  O  trcp<trt]<t  I.XX.  If  this  sense  or  the  word  U 
taken,  it  strengthens  the  supposition  noticed.  In  any 
ca*e,  the  name  U  that  applied  to  the  Israelite*  by  for 
eiguers,  or  uxed  by  them  of  theuiselTes  oulj  iu  speak 
ing  to  foreigners :  see  llESUW. 

b  Too  original  name  is  uncertain  in  deriva 
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inee  and  intcrcearse  with  God.  For,  immediately 
after,  we  read  of  the  Lord's  appearance  to  Abraham 
ui  human  form,  attended  by  two  angels,  the  minis- 
of  Hi*  wrath  against  .Sodom,  of  His  announce- 
)t  of  the  coming  judgment  to  Abraham,  and 
acceptance  of  his*  intercession  for  the  condemned 
cities."  The  whole  record  stands  alone  in  Scripture 
for  the  simple  and  familiar  intercourse  of  (.iod  with 
him,  contrasting  strongly  with  the  vaguer  and 
more  awful  descriptions  of  previous  apjtearances 
(see  t.  q.  xv.  12),  and  with  those  of  later  times 
(den.  xiviii.  17,  xxxii.  30;  Ex.  iii.  0,  Ac).  And 
corresponding  with  this  there  is  a  perfect  alienee 
of  all  fear  on  Abraham's  part,  a:.d  a  cordial  and 
referent  joy,  which,  more  than  anything  else,  recall* 
the  time  past  when  "  the  voice  of  the  I>ord  God 
was  heard,  walking  in  the  garden  in  the  cool  of  the 
day." 

Strangely  unworthy  of  this  exalted  position  as 
the  "  Friend "  and  'intercessor  with  (iod,  is  the 
repetition  of  the  falsehood  as  to  Sarah  in  the  land 
of  the  Philistines  (Gen.  xx.).  It  was  the  first  tin>e 
he  had  cou>e  iii  contact  with  that  tribe  or  collection 
of  tribes,  which  stretched  along  the  coast  almost  to 
the  borders  of  Egypt;  a  race  apparently  of  lords 
ruling  over  a  conquered  population,  and  another 
example  of  that  series  of  immigrations  which  ap- 
pear to  have  taken  place  at  this  time.  It  seems, 
from  Abraham's  excuse  for  his  deceit  on  this  occa- 
sion, as  if  there  had  l*en  the  idea  in  his  mind  that 
all  arms  may  lie  used  against  uid»-lievers.  who,  it 
ii  assumed,  have  no  "fear  of  (iod,"  or  sense  of 
right.  If  so.  the  rebuke  of  Abimelech,  by  iu  dig- 
nity and  iU  clear  recognition  of  a  (iod  of  ju.itirv, 
must  have  put  him  to  manifest  shame,  and  taught 
him  that  others  also  were  servants  of  the  l>ord. 

This  period  again,  like  that  of  the  sojourn  in 
Egypt,  was  one  of  growth  in  power  and  wealth,  as 
the  respect  of  Abimelech  and  his  alarm  for  the 
future,  so  natural  in  the  chief  of  a  race  of  conquer- 
ing invaders,  very  clearly  shows.  Abram's  settle- 
ment at  Iteersheha,  on  the  1  .orders  of  the  desert, 
near  the  Amalekite  plunderers,  shows  Itoth  that  he 
needed  room,  and  was  able  to  protect  himself  and 
his  flocks. 

The  birth  of  Isaac  crowns  his  happiness,  and 
fulfills  the  first  great  promise  of  (iod;  and  the  ex- 
pulsion of  Ishmacl,  painful  as  it  was  to  him,  and 
vindictive  as  it  seems  to  have  lseen  on  Sarah's  part, 
was  yet  a  step  in  the  education  which  was  to  teach 
him  to  give  up  all  for  the  one  great  object.  The 
symbolical  meaning  of  the  act  (drawn  out  in  Gal. 

don  and  meaning.  Oesenius  renders  it  "  nobllitv," 
from  the  same  root  as  "  Sarah  "  ;  Ewald  by  «  quarral- 

trme  "  (from  the  root  TV^S  in  sense  of  "  to  tight "). 

rhe  name  Sarah,  77"^ff\  Is  certainly  "  princess." 

a  Tradition  still  point*  out  the  supposed  site  of  this 
appearance  of  the  Lord  to  Abraham.  About  a  mile 
from  Hebron  U  a  beautiful  and  massive  oak,  which 
still  bwirs  Abraham  *  name.  The  resilience  of  the 
Dfttriarr ti  wa*  called  '*  the  oaks  of  Mainre,"  ermne- 
»ualy  trannLited  in  A.  V.  "  the  plain  "  of  Mamre  f<J«n. 
rlii.  18,  xviii.  1>;  but  It  i*  doubtful  whe'>-r  thU  is 
the  exact  spot,  since  the  tradition  in  the  time  of  Jo- 
x«phua  (B.  J.  iv.  9.  §  7)  wiu.  attached  to  a  terebinth. 
This  tree  no  lonjrer  remains ;  but  there  is  no  doubt 
Jmt  it  stood  within  the  ancient  enclosure,  which  Is 
Still  called  ''  Abraham's  House."  A  fair  was  held 
beneath  it  in  the  time  of  Ootutuntlne,  and  It  remained 
to  the  time  of  Tbeod.wius.  (Koblnson,  11.  SI.  td, 
1866;  BtaoMy,  8.  $  P.  p.  143) 
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'v.  21-31)  could  not  hate  been  wholly  utdelt  oj 
the  patriarch  himself,  so  far  as  it  involved  the  sense 
of  the  spiritual  nature  of  the  promise,  and  carried 
out  the  fore-ordained  will  of  (.iod. 

(IV.)  Again  for  a  long  period  (2.">  years,  Joseph. 
Ant.  i.  l'l.  §  2)  the  history  is  silent:  then  comes 
the  final  tri:d  and  jxafectinn  of  his  faith  in  the 
command  to  offer  up  the  child  of  his  attcclions  and 
of  God's  promi.se.  The  trial  lay,  fu-t  in  the 
preeiousness  of  the  sacrifice,  and  the  jrrplexity  in 
which  the  command  involved  the  fulfillment  of  the 
promise;  secondly,  in  the  strangeness  of  the  com- 
mand to  violate  tlie  human  lil'e,  of  which  the  sa- 
credness  had  Ut  n  enforced  by  Goal's  s[iccial  cms- 
mand  (Gen.  ix.  .">,  (J),  as  well  as  by  the  feelings  or 
a  father.  To  these  trials  he  rose  superior  by  faith, 
that  "  God  was  able  to  raise  Isaac  even  lr<»m  the 
dead"  (Heb.  xi.  1!)),  probably  through  -he  same 
faith  to  which  our  Lord  refers,  that  God  had 
promised  to  be  the  "  (iod  of  Iaxic  "  ((ien.  xvii.  liJ), 
ajid  tliat  he  was  not  "a  (iod  of  the  dead,  but  of 
the  living."  6 

It  is  remarkable  that,  in  the  blessing  given  to 

I  him  now,  the  original  spiritual  promise  is  repeated 
lor  the  fii>t  time  since  his  earliest  call,  and  in  the 
same  word*  then  used.  Hut  the  promise  that  "  in 
his  seed  all  nations  should  lie  blessed  "  would  be 
now  understood  very  differently,  and  felt  to  be  far 

jaUive  the  temporal  promise,  iu  which,  perhaps,  at 

|  first  it  seemed  to  be  absorlied.  It  can  hardly  tie 
wrong  to  refer  preeminently  to  this  ejtoch  the  de- 

[(Liration,  that  Abraham  "saw  the  day  of  Christ 
and  was  glad  "  (John  uii.  5»j). 

Hie  history  of  Abraham  is  now  all  but  over, 
though  his  life  was  prolonged  for  nearly  £>0  years. 
The  only  other  incidents  are  the  death  and  burial 
of  Sarah,  the  marriage  of  Isaac  with  liebekah,  and 
that  of  Abraham  with  Kcturah. 

The  death  of  Sarah  took  place  at  Kirjath  Arl«a, 
i.  f.  Hebron,  so  that  Abraham  must  have  returned 
from  15eer«heba  to  his  old  and  more  peaceful  home. 
In  the  history  of  her  burial,  the  most  notable 
jKj'uiLs  are  the  re*j>ect  iKiid  to  the  jtower  and  char- 
acter of  Abraham,  as  a  mighty  prince,  and  the 
exceeding  modesty  and  courtesy  of  his  demeanor. 
It  is  stitbi  ientlv  striking  that  the  only  inheritance 
of  his  family  in  the  laud  of  promise  should  be  a 
tomb.  The  sepulchral  cave  of  .Machpelah  is  now 
said  to  l>e  concealed  under  the  Mosque  of  Hebron 
(see  Stanley,  .S.  </•  P.  p.  101).  [Hmucon.] 

The  marriage  of  Isaac,  so  far  as  Abraham  is 
concerned,  marks  his  utter  refusal  to  ally  his  sop 
with  the  polluted  and  condemned  blood  of  the  Ca- 
naanites. 

The  marriage  with  Keturah  is  the  strangest  and 
most  unexpected  event  recorded  in  his  life,  Abra- 
ham having  long  ago  been  spoken  of  as  an  old  man; 
but  his  youth  having  l>een  restored  before  the  birth 
of  Isaac,  must  have  remained  to  him,  and  Isaac's 


b  The  scene  of  the  *.u-riflce  id.  according  to  our 
text,  and  to  Joseph  us,  the  land  of  "  Moriah," 

or  i^*T^T2,  rJio3*n  iy  Jthovah,  <le«.  (romp,  the  name 
"  Jehorah-Jtreh  ").     The  Samaritan  l'eutateuch  has 

"  Month,'-  T^O  ;  the  IAX.  render  the  word  here  by 
tt)»  v^i)Aiji  the  phrase  used  for  what  i-  undoubtedly 
fr  Moreh  "  It  xil.  6,  whereas  in  2  L'hr.  iii.  they  render 
"  Moriah  "  by  'A^wpia  :  they  therefore  probably  read 
"Month  "also.  The  Cict  of  the  three  days' jourae* 
from  Beeraneba  suiu  Moreh  better  <*m  Stanley's  S.  f 
P.  p.  961);  other  considerations  seem  In  fcvor  of  Xl> 
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marriage  having  taken  his  sou  comparatively  away, 
»iay  have  induced  liim  to  seek  a  wife  to  be  the 
lupport  of  his  old  age.  Keturah  held  a  lower  rank 
ihan  Sarah,  and  her  children  were  sent  away,  lent 
they  should  dispute  the  inheritance  of  Isaac,  Abra- 
ham having  learnt  to  do  voluntarily  in  their  case 
what  had  been  forced  upou  him  in  the  case  of  Ish- 
macl. 

Abraham  died  at  the  age  of  lib  years,  and  his 
sons,  the  heir  Isaac,  and  the  outcast  Ishmael,  united 
to  lay  him  in  the  cave  of  Machpelah  by  the  side 
of  Sarah. 

His  descendant*  were  (1)  the  Israelites;  (2)  a 
branch  of  the  Arab  tribes  through  Ishmael;  ('•}) 
the  children  of  the  I'jist."  of  whom  the  Midian- 
ices  were  the  chief;  (4)  perhaps  (as  cognate  tribes), 
the  nations  of  Amnion  and  Moab  (see  these  names); 
and  through  their  various  branches  his  name  is 
known  all  over  Asia.  A.  II. 

*  On  Abraham,  see  particularly  Kwald,  Gesch. 
\.  409-4411,  2e  Anil.;  Kurtz,  Gttch.  dt*  A.  iiundrt, 
2e  Aull.,  i.  1G0-215;  and  Stanley,  Ltd.  on  the 
/list,  of  the  Jticitli  Church,  Part  I.,  Ix-ct.  i.,  ii. 
The  Jewish  k*gends  resjiecting  him  have  been  col- 
lected by  Beer,  Lvbtn  Abrahams  vach  AuJj'iMunij 
dtr  jfttlitrhtn  S'i;/t,  I<eipz.  1809  j  see  also  llisen- 
menger's  Kntdtckta  JwUnthum.  A. 

ABRAHAM'S  BOSOM.  During  the  Ho- 
man  occupation  of  Juda-a,  at  least,  t he  practice  of 
reclining  on  couches  at  meals  wn.s  customary  among 
tlie  Jews.  As  each  guest  leaned  ii|>on  his  left 
aim,  his  neighlmr  next  below  him  would  naturally 
Ije  descril>ed  as  lying  in  his  Ifosom:  and  such  a  |>o- 
aition  witli  respect  to  the  master  of  the  bouse  was 
one  of  especial  honor,  and  only  occupied  by  his 
nearest  friends  (John  i.  18,  xiii.  2 J).  To  lie  in 
Abraham's  bosom,  then,  was  a  metaphor  in  use 
among  the  Jews  to  denote  a  condition  after  death 
of  perfect  happiness  and  rest,  and  a  jiosition  of 
friendship  and  nearness  to  the  great  founder  of 
their  race,  when  they  shall  lie  down  on  his  right 
hand  at  the  banquet  of  Paradise,  "with  Abraham, 
and  Isaac,  and  Jacob,  in  the  kingdom  of  heaven" 
(Matt.  viii.  11).  That  the  expression  ww  in  use 
among  the  Jews  is  shown  by  I.ightfoot  (//or.  /hb. 
i/i  Luc.  xvi.  22),  who  quotes  a  passage  from  the 
Talmud  (Kidtlnshin,  fol.  72),  which,  according  to 
his  interpretation,  represents  1-evi  as  saying  in 
reference  to  the  death  of  llabbi  Judah,  "to-day  he 
dwclleth  in  Abraham's  bosom."  Tlie  future  bless- 
edness of  the  just  was  represented  under  tlie  figure 
of  a  banquet,  "the  banquet  of  the  garden  of  Eden 
or  Paradise."  See  Schoettgen,  //or.  Ihb.  in  Matt. 
riii.  11.    [LvzAiirs.]  \V.  A.  W. 

A'BRAM.  [Abraham.] 

ABRO'N  AH  [/wwyf],  from 

"*!27,  to  cross  over),  one  of  the  halting-places  of 
•he  Israelites  in  the  desert,  immediately  preceding 
Ezion  gel>er,  and  therefore,  looking  to  the  n*>t,  the 
name  mav  possihlv  retain  tlie  trace  of  a  ford  across 
the  head  "of  the  ELmitic  Gulf.  In  the  A.  V.  it  is 
given  as  Ebronah  ('Y.Qpuva:  [Vat.  ScjSpwra:]  //<- 
\rroni)  (Num.  xxxiii.  .'J4,  J*)).  G. 

ABRO'N  AS  ('A&pwasi  [Comp.  'Ap&uvai: 
Aid.  'Ap&ovat:  M  niihre]  ),  a  torrent  (^fi'/xopjiot), 
apparently  near  Cilicia  [bid  ii.  21  con.|«an.s|  with 
i!)]'-  if  so,  it  may  possibly  be  the  .\'<tbr  Abraim, 
W  Ibrahim,  the  ancient  Adonis,  which  rises  in  the 
i^ebftnon  at  Afka,  and  falls  into  tlie  sea  at  Jtbfil 
(Bybloa).    It  has,  however,  been  conjectured  (Mo- 
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vera,  Bonner  Ztitt.  xiii.  28)  that  the  word  is  a  cor- 
ruption of  "^nsn  =  beyond  the  river  (Eu- 
phrates), which  has  just  before  lieen  mentioned;  a 
corruption  not  uaore  inconceivable  than  many  whicl> 
actually  exist  in  the  LXX.  The  A.  V.  has  Aiv 
uoji.vi  (Jud.  ii.  24).  G. 

AB'SALOM  (zVrCTSS,  father  of  jxace  ■ 

'ABtaaaXwp  ;  Absalom),  third  son  of  I  lav  id  by 
Maachah.  daughter  of  Tahuai  king  of  Geshur,  a 
|  Syrian  district  adjoining  the  north-eastern  frontier 
of  the  Holy  Land  near  the  I-ake  of  Mcrom.  He  is 
scarcely  mentioned  till  alter  David  had  committed 
the  great  crime  which  by  it*  consequences  embit- 
tered his  old  age,  and  then  appears  as  the  instru- 
ment by  whom  was  fultilled  (lod's  threat  against  the 
sinful  king,  that  "evil  should  be  raised  up  against 
him  out  of  his  own  house,  and  that  his  neighbor 
should  he  with  his  wives  in  the  sight  of  the  sun." 
In  the  Litter  part  of  1  lavid's  reign,  |»ol  vgauiy  bore  its 
ordinary  fruits.  Not  only  is  his  sin  in  the  case  of 
Bathsheba  traceable  to  it,  since  it  naturally  suggests 
the  unlimited  indulgence  of  the  fissions,  but  it  also 
brought  al>out  tlie  punishment  of  that  sin,  by  rais- 
ing up  jealousies  anil  conflicting  claims  Itvtween  the 
sous  of  different  mothers,  each  apparently  living 
with  a  separate  house  and  establishment  (2  Sara, 
xiii.  8,  xiv.  24;  cf.  1  K.  vii.  8,  Ac).  Absalom 
had  a  sister  Taniar,  who  was  violated  by  her  half- 
I  brother  Anmon,  David's  eldest  sou  by  Ahiuoam, 
the  Jezreelitess.  The  king,  though  imligiiant  at  so 
lgre-.it  a  crime,  would  not  punish  Amnon  because  he 
(  was  his  first-born,  as  we  lea  in  from  the  words  ko\ 
1  oitK  ^At'jrTjff*  rb  irytvfia  'Aprwr  rov  viov  aiiTOv, 
j  cm  r,y6.na  ai/rSv,  bri  irpwroroicos  ainov  t)v,  which 
are  found  in  the  LXX.  (2  Sam.  xiii.  21),  tliough 
wanting  in  the  Hebrew.  The  natural  avenger  of 
I  such  an  outrage  would  lie  Tamar's  lull  brother  Ab- 
salom, just  as  the  sons  of  Jacob  took  bloody  ven- 
geance for  their  sister  Dinah  (Gen.  xxxiv.).  He 
brooded  over  the  wrong  for  two  years,  and  then  in- 
vited all  the  princes  to  a  sl:ecj>-slicaring  feast  at  his 
estate  in  Baal -ha/or,  |xissihly  an  old  (  anaanitish 
sanctuary  (as  we  infer  from  tlie  prefix  Baal),  on  the 
lmrders  of  Ephraim  and  Benjamin.  Here  he  or 
dered  his  servants  to  murder  Amnon,  and  then  Ced 
for  safety  to  his  father-in-law's  court  at  Gcahur, 
where  he  remained  for  three  years.  1  >avid  was  over- 
vvhclmetl  by  this  accumuLition  of  family  sorrows, 
thus  completed  by  separation  from  his  favorite 
son,  whom  he  thought  it  impossible  to  pardon  or 
recall.  But  he  was  brought  kick  by  an  artifice  of 
Joab,  who  sent  a  woman  of  Tckoah  (afterwards 
known  as  the  birthplat  e  of  the  pivphet  An  ns  >  to  en- 
treat the  king's  interf*  r<  i  <  e  in  a  srj  |<  »itit:oivs  case 
similar  to  Absalom's.  Having  persuaded  David  to 
prevent  the  avenger  of  blood  fnun  pursuing  a  young 
man,  who,  she  said,  had  slain  his  brother,  she 
adroitly  applies!  his  assent  to  the  recall  of  Absalom, 
and  urged  him,  as  he  had  thus  yielded  the  general 
principle,  to  "fetch  home  his  banished."  David 
did  so,  but  would  not  see  Absalom  lor  two  more 
years,  though  he  allowed  him  to  liic  in  Jerusalem. 
At  List  wearied  with  delay,  jienviving  that  his 
triumph  was  only  half  complete,  and  that  his  ex- 
clusion from  court  interfered  with  the  ambition? 
schemes  which  he  was  forming,  fancying  too  that 
sufficient  exertions  were  not  made  in  his  favor,  the 
impetuous  young  man  sent  his  servants  to  burn  s 
field  of  corn  near  his  own.  Manging  to  Joab,  th-^i 
doing  as  Samson  had  done  (Judg.  xv.  4).  There 
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npon  Joab,  probably  dreading  nme  further  outrage 
frcui  his  Yicience,  brought  him  to  his  father,  from 
whom  he  received  the  kiss  of  reconciliation.  Ab- 
salom now  begun  at  once  to  prepare  for  rebellion, 
urged  to  it  partly  by  his  own  restless  wickedness, 
partly  perhaps  by  the  fear  lest  Hathshcha's  child 
should  supplant  htm  in  the  succession,  to  wluch  he 
would  feel  himself  entitled  as  of  royal  birth  on  his 
mother' *  side  as  well  as  his  father's,  and  as  l«eiii£ 
now  David's  eldest  surviving  son,  since  we  may  in- 
fer that  the  aecond  «on  t_'hileab  was  dcsul,  from  n« 
mention  l*-ing  made  of  hiiu  after  2  Sam.  iii.  3.  It 
is  harder  U>  account  for  his  temporary  success,  and 
thi  imminent  danger  which  U-fcli  so  |>owerful  a  gov- 
ernment a*  his  father's.  The  sin  with  lkithsheba 
had  proband v  weakened  Ihivid's  moral  and  religious 
bold  aprn  the  jieople;  and  as  he  grew  older  he  may 
have  Isvoine  less  attentive  to  individual  complaint*, 
and  that  personal  administration  of  justice  whieh 
was  one  of  an  eastern  kind's  chief  duties,  l  or  Al»- 
taioni  tried  to  supplant  his  father  by  courtitig  |K>p- 
olarity.  sUuidin-4  in  the  ipite.  conversing  with  every 
■uitor,  lament  im:  the  difficulty  which  he  would  6nd 
in  getting  a  hearing,  "  putting  forth  his  hand  and 
kissing  any  man  who  came  nigh  to  do  him  ol«- 
■ance."  He  al*.»  maintained  a  splendid  retinue 
(xy  1).  and  was  admired  for  his  |iersonal  beauty 
and  the  luxuriant  growth  of  his  hair,  on  grounds 
omilar  to  those  which  had  made  Saul  acceptable 
(1  Sain,  x.  2-1  j.  It  is  probable.  ti«>,  that  the  great 
Iribe  of  dud  ill  had  taken  some  oHen.se  at  David's 
pivemment.  js-rliaps  fnnn  rinding  themselves  com- 
plete! v  merged  in  one  united  Israel:  and  that  they 
hoped  secrHly  for  preeminence  under  the  less  wise 
and  liberal  rule  of  his  son.  Thus  Alisaiotu  selects 
Hebron,  the  old  capital  of  Judah  (now  supplanted 
by  Jerusalem),  as  the  seem-  of  the  outbreak  :  Amasa 
his  chief  captain,  and  Ahithophel  of  tiiloh  his  j«rin- 
eipal  counsellor,  are  Uith  of  .ludah,  and  after  the 
rebellion  was  crushel  we  see  signs  of  ill-feeling 
between  Judah  and  the  other  tribes  I  nix.  41).  Hut 
whatever  the  causes  mav  have  been.  Absalom 
raised  the  standard  of  revolt  at  Hebron  after  /»•(■■ 
years,  as  we  now  rend  in  2  Sam.  xv.  7,  which  ii 
•eertii  letter  to  consider  a  false  rviuliiiLT  for  f'<un 
(the  numl«er  actually  given  by  Josephus),  than  t" 
interpret  of  the  fortieth  year  of  I  hit  id's  reign  isi-<- 
Geriach,  in  if",  and  Kwald.  liirhh,  iii.  217 
The  revolt  was  at  first  completely  successful;  DavH 
fled  from  his  capital  over  the  Jordan  to  Muhaiiah  , 
in  (iilead,  where  Jacob  had  seen  the Two  Hosts 
of  the  angelic  vision,  arid  where  Abner  had  rallie  I 
the  Israelites  round  Saul's  dynasty  in  the  person  or 
the  unfortunate  Ishhosheth.  Absalom  occupied  ,b- 
rusalem,  and  by  the  advice  of  Ahithophel,  who  sa-.i 
that  for  such  an  unnatural  reU-llion  war  to  tin 
sinife  was  the  best  security,  took  possession  ol 
Ihivid's  harem,  in  whieh  he  had  left  ten  concubines 
Thin  was  considered  to  imply  a  formal  assuinptioi 
of  all  his  father's  royal  rights  I'ef.  the  conduct  ot 
Adonijah,  1  K.  ii.  \  i  H",  and  <>r  Smerdis  the  Ma 
•iau,  Herod,  iii.  o8k  and  was  also  a  fulfillment  ot 
Aathan's  pnopheev  (2  Sam.  xii.  II).  Hut  David 
had  left  friends  who  watched  over  his  interests. 
The  vigorous  counsels  of  Ahithophel  were  afterwards 
rejected  through  the  crafty  advice  of  llusliai.  who 
inainuated  himself  into  Absalom  s  confidence  to 
work  hit  ruin,  and  Ahithophel  liinself,  seeing  his 
ambitious  Indies  frustrated,  and  another  preferred 
bv  the  man  for  whose  sake  he  had  turned  tniitor. 
hort ;  to  Giloh  and  committed  suicide.  At 
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lem  (xix.  10),  and  lingering  there  far  longer  than  wa* 
ex|iedieiit,  Absalom  crossed  the  Jordan  to  attack  hit 
father,  who  by  this  time  had  rallied  round  him  a 
considerable  lorce,  whereas  had  Ahithophers  advice 
been  followtsl.  he  would  pml>ably  have  liecn  crushed 
at  one*-.  A  decisive  battle  was  fought  in  (iilead, 
in  the  wood  of  Lphnim,  so  called,  according  to 
(ierlaeh  (f'uitut,  in  /o»-»>),  fnnn  the  great  defeat  of 
the  Kphraimites  <ludg.  iii.  -2).  or  )ierha|*i  from 
the  connection  i«l  l.pliriim  with  the  traus-Jordanic 
half-tribe  of  Manawh  (Stanley,  N.  ami  l\  p. 
■VIA).  1 1,  re  Absalom*  forces  were  totally  deleated, 
and  as  he  himself  was  escaping,  his  long  hair  w  as 
cntaiigbd  in  tlie  I  ranches  of  a  terebinth,  where  he 
was  left  hanging  while  the  mule  on  which  lie  wa* 
riding  ran  avtay  from  under  him.  Here  he  waa 
dispatched  by  Joab,  in  spite  of  tiic  pmhibition  ef 
Dav  id,  who,  lot  inn  him  to  the  bst,  had  desired  that 


his  life  n 


d.  and  when  he  heard  of  his 


death,  lamented  over  him  in  the  pithctic  worda, 
U  mij  fm  Af»  ili)in.'  tf'uU  > K*l  I  h  ul  iltnl  for 
Uitt !     O  Alt*  my  *>«,  my  *>m  .'    He  waa 

buried  in  a  great  pit  in  the  forest,  and  the  con- 
querors threw  stones  over  his  tfravc,  an  okl  jmiof 
of  bitUT  hostility  (Josh.  vii.  2ii)."  The  sacred 
historian  contrasts  this  dislionored  btiriid  with  the 
tomb  which  Absalom  had  raise<l  in  the  A' /'«//'<  dilc 
(comjt.  l  ien.  xiv.  17)  for  the  three  sons  whom  he 
had  lost  (comp.  2  Sam.  xv  iii.  18,  witli  xiv.  27),  and 
where  he  probably  had  intended  that  his  own  re- 
mains should  lie  laid.  Josephus  >  Aut.  \\\.  10,  §  .'J) 
mentions  the  pillar  of  AI>s.doin  :is  situate  2  stadia 
from  Jerusalem.  An  rxisting  monument  in  the 
valley  ot  .leiiosbaphat  just  outside  Jerusalem  liearu 
the  name  of  tlie  l.iinb  of  Absalom:  but  the  Ionic 
pillars  which  surt'inmd  its  U>seshow  tlntt  it  Itelongl 
to  a  much  Liter  [period,  even  if  it  be  a  tomb  at  all 

G.  K.  L.  C. 
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Thn  so-c»llci  Tomb  of  Ahsntorn 

AHSALOM  \'\8<a<r&kuW.  [t'omp.  Alex. 
'A^ctAw^ioi,  and  ho  .Sin.  1  M.  xiii.:]  A'wbmtis, 

••  •  Tli«j  Nunc  custom  of  benptng  up  st»>ni*s  as  ■ 
mark  of  df testation  nml  innoinlny  over  the  trrives  of 
l^rin-ti-at/.rs  of  crimes,  is  dill  ottserved  in  the  lands 
of  Die  Hihle.  K<»r  illii*tr«tions  of  this,  see  Thomson  I 
html  ii.  234,  and  llonar's  Missicn  if  Em 

t/Hiry  to  thf  Jtin,  p.  318.  H 
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Absahmut)  the  father  of  Mattathhu  (I  Mace.  xL 
JO)  and  Jonathan  (I  Mace.  xiii.  11). 

B.  F.  W. 

ABSALON  ('AB«Ttra\wix--  Aits ■■!»,„).  An 
ambassador  with  John  from  the  Jew?*  to  I.ysias, 
:h'tff  governor  of  Ca-le-Svria  and  Phunice  (2 
Max-,  xi.  17).  W.  A.  W. 

ABU  BUS  ('A&jufaf-  AUtos).  lather  of 
Ptoleuicits.  who  was  captain  of  the  plain  «»t '  Jericho, 
and  son-in-law  to  ^iuioii  Maccabicus  ( 1  Maee.  svi. 

U.  W.  A.  W. 

•ABYSS.    [Di  KJ-,  tiik.]  II. » 

AC 'ATA  N  ('AKardy:  £ccttan).  Hakkatan 
(I  Ilsdr.  viii.  JS).  \V.  A.  W. 

AC'CAD  (IIS  [fortress  according  to  Fiirst]: 
Apx&'-  Achat/),  one  of  the  cities  in  the  Land  of 
Shinar  —  the  others  being  Bal*'I,  Freeh,  and  (iil- 
neh —  which  were  the  beginning  of  Nimrod's  king- 
dom ((Jen.  x.  10).  A  threat  many  conjectures  have 
been  formed  as  to  its  identification:  —  1.  Following 
the  reading  of  the  oldest  version  (the  IAX.),  the 
river  Argades,  mentioned  by  .Klian  as  in  the  Per- 
sian part  of  Sittarene  l*»yond  the  Tigris,  has  been 
put  forward  (liochart,  J'laL  iv.  17).  But  this  is 
too  far  exst.  2.  Sacada,  a  town  stated  by  Ptolemy 
to  have  stood  at  the  junction  of  the  I.ycus  (Great 
Zah)  with  the  Tigris,  Inflow  Nineveh  (Ijeclcrc,  in 
Winer).  .'I.  A  district  "  north  of  liahvlon  "  called 
'Akk^ttj  (Kuobcl,  (inusi*,  p.  108).  4.  And  per- 
haps iu  the  absence  of  any  remains  of  the  name  this 
has  the  greatest  show  of  evidence  in  its  favor,  Nisi- 
bis,  a  city  on  the  Khnlmur  river  still  retaining  its 
name  (Msibin),  and  situated  at  the  X.  F.  part  of 
Mesopotamia,  ahout  150  miles  cast  of  Or  fa,  and 
midway  between  it  and  Nineveh.  We  have  the  tes- 
timony of  Jerome  ( Onnmi*tict>n,  Achad),  that  it 
was  the  belief  of  the  Jews  of  his  day  (//tbnri  dicunt) 
that  Nisibis  was  Accad;  a  U-lief  confirmed  by  the 
renderings  of  t  he  Targums  of  Jerusalem  and  Pseu- 

do-jonathan  (V^VZ),  and  of  Ephraem  Syrus; 

and  also  by  the  fact  that  the  ancient  name  of  Ni- 
sibis was  A  car  (Iiosenmiillcr,  ii.  *2J),  which  is  the 

word  given  in  the  early  Pcshito  tots  ion  and 

also  occurring  in  throe  MSS.  of  the  Ononvistiam 
of  Jerome.  (S«e  the  note  to  "Achad"  iu  the 
edition  of  Jerome,  Ven.  1707,  vol.  iii.  p.  127.) 

The  theory  deduced  by  Kawlinson  from  the  btcst 
Assyrian  researches  is,  that  "  Akkad "  was  the 
name  of  the  "great  primitive  Ilamitc  race  who  in- 
habited ltaby Ionia  from  the  earliest  time,"  who 
jriginated  the  arts  and  sciences,  and  whose  language 
was  "  the  creat  pirent  stock  from  which  the  trunk 
stream  of  the  Semitic  tongues  sprang."  "  In  the 
inscriptions  of  Sargon  the  name  of  Akkad  is  ap- 
died  to  the  Armenian  mountains  instead  of  the 
vernacular  title  of  Ararat."  (Itawlinson,  in  /A-iW- 
otiis,  i.  31(1,  note.)  'Hie  name  of  the  city  is  1*- 
lieved  to  have  been  discovered  in  the  inscriptions 
under  the  form  Kinzi  Akkad  {ib'ul.  p.  447).  G. 

AC'CARON.  [Kkiiox] 

tC'CHO  02?.  tarul  (?):  "A**",  "Aictj, 
Strabo;  the  Fkmkmais  of  the  Maccabees  and  N. 
T.),  now  calU.nl  Area,  or  more  usually  by  Furojieaiis, 
Saint  Jt'tn  it" Acrr,  the  most  iiu|Kjrtant»sea-jK>rt 
town  on  the  Syrian  coast.  al*>ut  30  miles  S.  of 
Tyre.  It  was  situated  on  a  slightly  projecting 
headland,  at  the  northern  extremity  of  that  sjiacious 
Mj  —  the  only  inlet  of  any  importance  along  the 
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whole  sea-board  of  Palestine  —  which  L  formed  by 
the  bold  promontory  of  Cannel  on  the  opposite  aide. 
This  bay,  though  spacious  (the  distance  from  A  echo 
to  Cannel  being  about  8  miles),  is  shallow  and  ex- 
|Kjsed,  and  hence  Accho  itself  does  not  at  all  time* 
ofler  safe  harborage;  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
bay,  however,  the  ru:ul.stead  of  Haifa,  immediately 
under  (.'armel,  supplies  this  deficiency.  Inland  the 
hills,  which  trom  T\re  southwards  press  close  upon 
the  sea-shon',  gradually  recede,  leaving  in  the  inmte- 
diate  neighborhood  of  .Who  a  plain  of  rental  kable 
fertility  aUjut  six  miles  broad,  and  w. it.  nil  by  the 
small  riur  Ikrlus  (X  dir  Xaman,,  which  disch.irgee 
itself  into  the  sea  close  under  the  walls  of  the 
town.  To  the  S.  F.  the  still  receding  height* 
afford  access  to  the  interior  in  the  direction  of  Sep- 
phoris.  Accho,  thus  lav  orally  placed  in  command 
of  the  approaches  from  the  north,  both  by  sea  and 
Lmd,  has  been  justly  termed  the  "  key  of  Pales- 
tine." 

In  the  division  of  Canaan  among  tht  tribes, 
Accho  fell  to  the  lot  of  Asher,  but  was  never 
wrested  from  its  original  inhabitants  (Judg.  i.  31); 
and  hence  it  is  reckoned  among  the  cities  of 
Phoenicia  (Strab.  ii.  134;  Plin.  v.  17;  Ptol.  r. 
15).  No  further  mention  is  made  of  it  in  the 
O.  T.  history,  nor  does  it  appear  to  have  risen  to 
much  importance  until  after  the  dismemberment 
of  the  Macedonian  empire,  when  its  proximity  to 
the  frontier  of  Syria  made  it  an  object  of  frequent 
contention.  Along  with  the  rest  of  Phanicia  it 
fell  to  the  lot  of  Fgypt,  and  was  named  Ptolemaia, 
after  one  of  the  Ptolemies,  probably  Soter,  who 
could  not  have  failed  to  see  its  impii-tancc  to  hia 
dominions  in  a  military  point  of  view.  In  the 
wars  that  ensued  lietween  Syria  and  Fgypt.  it  was 
taken  by  Antiochus  the  Great  (Ptol.  v.  02),  and 
attached  to  his  kingdom.  When  the  Maccabeee 
established  themselves  in  Judaa,  it  lwame  the 
base  of  o|>eratious  against  them.  Simon  drove  his 
enemies  back  within  its  walls,  but  did  not  take  it 
(I  Mace.  v.  22).  Subsequently,  when  Alexander 
llalas  set  up  his  claim  to  the  Syrian  throne,  ha 
could  offer  no  more  tempting  bait  to  secure  the  or*- 
<  peration  of  Jonathan  than  the  possession  of  J*tofc»- 
mais  and  its  district  (1  Mace.  x.  3D ).  On  the  decay 
of  the  Syrian  power  it  was  one  of  the  few  citiea 
of  Juda-a  which  established  its  inde|iendencc  Al- 
exander Jannaus  attacked  it  without  success. 
Cleopatra,  whom  he  had  summoned  to  his  assist- 
ance, took  it,  and  transferred  it,  with  her  daughter 
Selene,  to  the  Syrian  monarchy :  under  her  rule  it 
was  besieged  and  taken  by  Tigranes  (Joseph.  Ant. 
xiii.  12,  §  2;  13,  §  2;  10,  §  4).  Ultimately  it 
|>assed  into  the  bands  of  the  Komans,  who  con- 
structed a  military  road  along  the  coast,  from 
Iterytus  to  Sepphoris.  passing  through  it,  and  ele- 
vated it  to  the  rank  of  a  colony,  with  the  title 
Colonia  Claudii  Cnsaris  (Plin.  v.  17).  The  only 
notice  of  it  iu  the  N.  T.  is  in  connection  with  SL 
Paul's  passage  from  Tyre  to  (asarea  (Acts  xxi.  7). 
Few  remains  of  antiquity  are  to  be  found  in  the 
modern  town.  The  original  name  has  alone  sur- 
vived all  the  changes  to  which  the  place  has  been 
exjKwtsd.  W.  L.  B. 

AC'COS  ('AKKis:  [Alex.  A«Xo»f,  Field:]  Ja- 
«v>o),  father  of  John  and  grandfather  of  F.upolemtu 
the  ambassador  frou  Judas  Maceaba-us  to  Koine  (1 
Mace.  viii.  17). 

AC'COZ.  [Koz.] 

ACEL'DAMA  CAxiAoa^f;  lachm  [and 
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n»cii.J  ([Sin.]  BrAK€A8a^,x:  IhceUinm);  xat- 

<9*  alMar«,  "the  field  of  blood;"  ('JLald.  ^1* 

S^l),  the  nam?  i;iveu  by  the  Jews  of  Jerusalem 
lo  a  "  field  "  (x<optor)  near  Jerusalem  pundiased 
by  Judas  wilh  the  money  which  he  receive*!  for  the 
betrayal  of  i  hrLst,  ami  so  called  from  hid  violent 
death  therein  (Acts  i.  lit).  This  is  at  variance 
with  the  .KTMimt  (.f  St.  Matthew  (xxvii.  8).  accord- 
ing to  which  the  '•  held  of  blood  "  iaypbi  ai>taro$  • 
was  purchased  by  the  Priests  with  the  3d  pieces  of 
sdver  after  they  had  been  east  down  by  .Ittrlas,  as  a 
burial-place  for  .strangers,  the  local.ty  l>ein^  well 
known  at  the  time  as  "the  held  of  the  Potter,"  " 
{rbr  aypoy  tjD  K(pafjituf).  >See  Alford's  notes  to 
Acts  i.  1*.  And  accordingly  ecclesiastical  tradition 
appears  from  the  earliest  times  to  liave  pointed  out 
two  distinct  (though  not  unvarying)  spofj  as  re- 
ferred to  in  the  two  accounts.  In  Jerome's  time 
(Oifui.  Ac/it Un,4 1)  the  ••  agcr  sanguinis"  was 
shown  "  ad  austr.dem  *  plagam  moutis  Sion."  Ar- 
culfus  (p.  4)  saw  the  "  lar/e  Jitj-lrvx  where  Judas 
hanged  liiuiselt',*'  certainly  in  a  different  place  from 
that  of  the  -small  field  (Aceldama)  where  the 
bodies  of  pilgrims  were  buried"  (p.  •*).  S.iewulf 
(p.  42)  was  shown  Aceldama  "  next"  to  (iethsem- 
ane.  -at  the  foot  of  olivet,  near  the  sepulchres 
of  Simeon  and  Joseph"  (Jacob  and  /acliarias). 
Id  the  •'Citez  de  Jherusdem"  (Kob.  ii.  5i»0)  the 
place  of  the  suicide  of  Judas  was  shown  as  a  stone 
arch,  ap|>arently  inside  the  city,  and  giving  its 
name  to  a  street.  Sir  John  Mauudeville  (p.  17o) 
found  the  **  tLier-trtv"  of  .ludas  44  fast  by"  the 
'•image  of  Absalom;  "  but  the  Aceldama  "on  the 
other  si<le  of  .Mount  Sion  towards  the  south." 
MaundrelTs  account  (p.  4(>8-!))  agrees  with  tins, 
and  so  doe*  the  Ur^c  map  of  SehulU,  on  which 
both  sites  are  marked.  The  Aceldama  still  retains 
its  ancient  position,  but  the  tree  of  Judas  has  lieen 
transferred  to  the  "  Hill  of  Lvil  Counsel  "  (Stanley, 
5.  <f  /*.  p|>.  105,  18ti;  and  liarclav'a  M"J>,  18j*7, 
and  -'City:'  Ac.  pp.  75,  208). 

Hie  ••  held  of  blood  "  is  now  shown  on  the  steep 
soutliern  face  of  the  valley  or  ravine  of  lliunom, 
uear  iu  eastern  end;  on  a  narrow  plateau  (Salz- 
maun,  KtwU,  p.  22),  more  than  half  way  up  the 
hill-side.  Its  modern  name  is  // ik  til-tlnmm.  It 
is  Mounted  by  no  enclosure;  a  few  venerable  olive- 
trees  (see  Salzmann's  photograph,  "Chnmp  <lu 
%in<j  " )  occupy  part  of  it,  and  the  rest  is  covered  by 
a  ruined  square  edifice  —  h;df  built,  lialf  excavated 
—  which,  perhaps  originally  a  church  (Pauli,  iu 
KitUr,  I'd.  p.  4b"4).  was  in  Maundrell'a  time  (p. 
408  j  in  use  as  a  chamel  house,  and  which  the  latest 
xmjt  ctures  (Schulu,  Williams,  and  llarelay,  p.  207) 
DrojM«e  to  identify  with  the  tomb  of  A  nanus  (Joseph. 
B.  ./.  v.  12,  §  2).  It  was  lielieved  in  the  middle 
ages  that  the  soil  of  this  place  had  the  power  of  very 
rapidly  consuming  Indies  buried  in  it  (Sandys,  p. 
187),  and  in  consequence  either  of  this  or  of  the 
sanctity  of  the  s|iot,  great  quantities  of  the  earth 
fftre  taken  away ;  amongst  olliers  by  tlie  Pisau  Cru- 
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a  Th*  prophecy  referred  to  by  St.  Matthew,  Zerha- 
rUb  (not  Jeremiah)  xi.  12,  13,  does  not  in  the  present 
lUta  of  the  Hebrew  text  »;crtw  with  the  quotation  of 
he  Evangelist.  Tue  Syriae  Version  otuits  the  uaiue 
altogether. 

t>  Eusebiu*.  from  whom  Jemmu  translated,  bu  here 
►  ^o^€iW.    This  may  bo  a  clerical  error,  or  it  may 
>dd  an.  tt/r  to  the  many  Instances  existing  of  the 
of  •  traditional  site  to  m« 
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sadcrs  iu  1218  for  their  C<uit/*>  S  in/o  at  Pisa,  and 
by  the  Lmpress  Helena  for  that  at  Koine  (I Job.  i. 
3."w;  Kammr,  p.  270).  Ifesidc*  the  charnel-house 
aUive  mentioned,  there  are  several  large  hollows  iu 
the  ground  iu  this  immtsliate  ncighl«<i'liood  which 
may  have  lieen  caused  by  such  excavations.  The 
formation  of  the  hill  is  crcl.uinih.  and  it  is  well 
known  th.it  chalk  is  always  favorable  to  the  rapid 
decay  of  animal  matter.  The  a<--i  (ion  i  Kratlf,  p. 
P.I3;  Kittcr,  I'd.  p.  fil  l)  that  a  p.itrrv  Mill  exisU 
near  this  sjiot  does  not  seem  to  U-  Im.hic  out  by 
other  testimony. e  (i. 

•  There  are  other  views  on  some  of  the  (toiubi 
embraced  in  this  article,  which  derive  to  Ik-  men- 
tioned. The  contradiction  said  to  c\;st  between 
Matt,  xxv ii.  8  and  Acts  i.  Ill  i.s  justly  ipialifit-d 
iu  the  Coiiritt  I  hi -turn  try  as  ••apparent,"  Olid 
hence  not  necessarily  actual.  The  dilltcuJty  turu 
wholly  uj»on  a  hin^le  word,  natoel.,  tVrtjffaTo, 
in  Acts  i.  18;  and  that  Iteing  su.m  i  j.tjl  lc  of  a  two- 
foM  sense,  we  are  at  liberty  ccrtaiidv  to  choose 
the  one  which  a^r.s-s  with  Matthew  s  sUtement, 
instead  of  the  one  couth,  ting  with  it.  Many  un- 
derstand JtcTfoaTo  in  Acts  as  having  a  Hi]dul  of 
causative  sense,  as  tireek  verbs,  e.-jxrially  in  the 
middle  voice,  often  have  (Win.  .V.  /.  Or.  §  38,  3; 
Schciurl.  SifHtux,  p.  \\  \\h  this  meaning, 

Luke  in  the  AcLs  (or  Pet.  r,  since  it  may  be  the 
latter's  remark,)  states  that  Judas  by  his  treachery 
irave  occasion  for  the  purchase  of  '•  the  jx-tter'a 
field";  and  that  is  pre.  ■[><  ly  what  Matthew  states 
in  xivin^  that  the  prieM.s  purchased  the  field,  since 
they  did  it  with  the  money  furnished  to  them  by 
the  traitor.  In  like  manner  we  read  in  the  (ios- 
|«-ls  that  Je>us  when  crucified  was  put  to  death  by 
the  Koinan  soldier*;  but  in  Acts  v.  30,  Peter  say  a 
to  the  member*  of  the  Jewish  Council:  —  u  Whom 
(Jesus)  ye  *lew,  han^imj  on  a  trw'*:''  which  all 
accept  as  meaning  that  the  Jewish  rulers  were  the 
means  of  pouring  tin1  Saviour's  death,  l  or  other 
examples  of  this  causative  sense  of  verbs,  com  p. 
Mf.tt.  ii.  IU,  xxvii.  «H;  Jolm  iv.  1;  Acts  vii.  21, 
xvi.  23;  1  Cor.  vii.  JiJ;  1  Tim.  iv.  IU,  etc.  Aa 
expliiiiiiii;,  js-rhaps,  why  Peter  chose  this  concise 
mode  of  expression,  Irdz-sche's  remark  may  be 
quoted:— The  man  (a  sort  of  <u,rtxi  irruit)) 
thought  to  enrich  himself  by  his  crime,  but  only 
^ot  by  it  a  field  where  blood  was  paid  for  blood 
(  Lctiii/.  M  tit.  p.  7'.l.»).  Many  of  the  l>est  critics, 
as  Kuinocl,  OUhau^n,  Tholuck  (MS.  uotts), 
Kbrard  (  IIVjui  umIi.  Kritik,  p.  ,"»f3).  lktumgartei), 
(Ai*,»Ul<!.**h.  p.  31),  Lm-e  (lltl,.l<i\,k\  i.  401)), 
I-echler  (Ihr  A]**t.  iUn-h.'\t.  14),  Kobinson  (//«;■- 
'"""J,  p-  227),  Andrews  (l.if<  <f  <mr  JaiiiI,  p. 
Till),  and  others,  adopt  this  explanation. 

It  does  not  affect  the  accuracy  of  Matthew  or 
Luke  whether  ••  th,-  field  of  blood"  which  they 
mention  was  the  present  Aceldama  or  not;  lor  they 
affirm  nothing  as  to  its  pisition  U^oitd  implving 
that  it  was  a  "  (jotter's  held"  near  Jerusalem. 

r  •  KrafJVs  statement  is  f  T< '/">.' rnji'ne  Jrrtivilrnu,  p. 
l'J3)  thut  He  wiv*  |»s.ple  rutting  or  di,'„'iii^  up  i .«/ 
tlicre  ( l-j'lt  xtr r/irn  |,  and  not  that  thei  workisl  it  up 
on  the  ground.  S  hnltx.  the  I'rux-Lui  consul  hruaa- 
Urn.  tm'  Vortrtun-.  p  '.£),.  and  Porter  (  ihrtm  I  p. 
147).  speak  of  a  twd  of  elav  in  tli.it  place.  S,,.,  also, 
Wilii\:ns  s  Hoty  r«'iy,  ii  4U">  There  U  a  pottery  at 
Jerusalem  at  present,  for  vvtii.  h  the  clay  t<  obtained 
from  the  hill  ove'  the  valK-y  of  llinicin  H. 

•Tiih  A.  V  sfnvnitely  uii<repre*.-nM  tlie  Ureak 
here,  aa  if  the  puttiiii;  to  death  of  Jesus  was  prior  U 

II 
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Nor  d  )cs  the  existence  of  ( rail' t ions  which  point  j 
Diit  dillereiit  spots  as  "the  field,"  prove  that  the; 
first  Christians  recognized  two  dillereiit  account*,  i.  ; 
f.  a  contradiction  in  the  statements  of  .Matthew  and  j 
.Luke;  for  Uie  variant  traditions  are  not  old  enough 
(tliat  ol  Arculf  a.i>.  700)  to  lie  traced  to  any  such  | 
lource.     Vet  it  is  not  impossible  that  the  potter's  > 
field  which  the  -lews  purchased  may  actually  l<e  the  ! 
present  Aceldama,  which  overlooks  the  valley  of 
liiuuom.     The  receptacles  for  the  dead  which  ap- 
pear in  the  rocks  in  that  quarter  sliow  tliat  the 
ancient  .lews  were  accustomed  to  bury  ther;. 

It  is  usually  assumed  that  .hulas  came  to  his 
mLser.il.le  end  on  the  very  field  wliich  had  lieen 
bought  with  his  30  pieces  of  silver.    It  was  fur  a 
twofold  reason,  says  Lightfoot  (//or.  /M>r.  p.  tiltO), 
that  the  field  was  called  Aceldama;  first,  because, 
as  stated  in  Matt,  xxvii.  7,  it  had  been  bought  with  t 
Uie  price  of  blood;  and,  secondly,  liecausu  it  was  • 
guriukled  with  the  man's  blood  who  took  that  price.  \ 
Such  congruitics  olten  mark  the  retributions  of! 
guilt.    Yet  it  should  l<e  noted  that  I.uke  does  not  | 
savin  so  many  words  that  Judas  "fell  headlong  I 
and  burst  asunder"  on  the  field  purchased  with  his 
"reward  of  iniquity      but  may  mean  tliat  the  field 
was  called  Aceldama  Ijecause  the  J'oct  of  the  trai- 
tor's bloody  end,  whether  it  occurred  in  one  place 
or  another,  was  so  notorious  {yvuarhv  iytvrro  •  •  • 
Start  kKi\Q\)vou).    Iu  either  case  there  is  no  incon- 
sistency Ijetwcvn  the  two  reasons  assigned  by  Mat- 
thew and  I.uke  for  the  appellation:  the  field  could 
be  called  Aceldama  with  a  double  emphasis,  Iwth 
because  it  was  "  the  price  jf  blood,"  and  because 
the  guilty  man's  blood  was  shed  there  by  his  own 
hand. 

Further,  the  giving  of  the  30  pieces  of  silver, 
"the  price  of  him  that  was  valued,"  for  the  " pot- 
ter's field,"  fulfilled  an  O.  T.  prophecy.  Hut  why 
the  evangelist  (Matt,  xxvii.  U)  should  refer  this 
prophecy  to  Jeremiah,  and  not  Zechariab  (Zech. 
xi.  12,  13),  in  whom  the  wonls  are  found,  is  a 
question  not  easy  to  answer.  Possibly  as  the  Jews 
(according  to  the  Talmudic  onlcr)  pl.iced  Jeremiah 
■t  the  head  of  the  prophets,  his  name  is  cited 
merely  as  a  general  title  of  the  prophetic  writings. 
See  Davidson's  B'tlA.  Criticism,  i.  330.  Dr.  E. 
liobinson  (f/ftrimxii/,  p.  227)  agrees  with  those  who 
think  8i&  rov  iepo<(ri]rov  may  Ix:  the  true  reading, 
but  certainly  against  the  external  testimony.  The 
view  of  IlcngstenUrg  is  that  though  Zechariah's 
prophecy  was  directly  Messianic  and  that  of  Jere- 
miah ante-Messianic  and  national,  yet  they  l>oth 
really  prophesy  one  truth  (namely,  tliat  the  people 
who  spurn  (iod's  mercies,  be  they  his  prophets  and 
their  warnings  or  Christ  and  his  (iospel,  shall  be 
hcinselves  spurned);  and  hence  Matthew  in  effect 
quotes  them  both,  but  names  Jeremiah  only  because 
he  was  l>etter  known,  and  because  Zecluiriah  incor- 
l>omtes  the  older  prophecy  with  his  own  so  as  to  give 
to  the  latter  the  eflect  of  a  previous  fulfillment  as  a  : 
pledge  for  the  future:  the  common  truth  taught ' 
in  the  two  passages,  and  the  part  of  "  the  potter"  1 
»n  conspicuous  in  them.  Wing  supposed  sufficient  to 
admonish  the  reader  of  this  relation  of  the  proph- 
ecies to  esich  other.  See  his  (  'ln  ittoltxjy  «f  tlit  0. 
T.  ii.  187  ft'.,  §  i»  (Keith  s  trans.).  So  free  a  critic 
M  Grotius  [Annutl.  ltd  Iv.)  takes  nearly  the  same 
/ie*x:  —  "Cum  lutein  hoc  dictum  J  eremite  per 
£ach.  repetitum  hie  recitat  Matt.,  simul  ostendit 
♦acite,  eas  punas  imminere  Jnda-is,  quas  iidem 
prophet*  olim  sui  temporis  hominibus  pratlix- 
wwnt_"   For  otlier  opiiuous,  which  may  be  thought, 
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however,  to  illustrate  rather  than  sol  re  the  diffl 
culty,  see  Dr.  Schaff's  edition  of  Lange's  Commen- 
ttiry,  i.  503.  II. 

ACHA'IA  CAxofo)  signifies  in  the  X.  T.  t 
Poman  province,  which  included  the  whole  of  th( 
Peloponnesus  and  Uie  greater  jKirt  of  Ileitis  proper, 
with  the  adjacent  islands.  This  province,  with 
that  of  Macedonia,  comprehended  the  while  of 
Greece:  hence  Achaia  and  Macedonia  are  frequently 
mentioned  together  in  the  X.  T.  to  indicate  all 
Creece  (Acts  xviii.  12,  27,  xix.  21;  Pom.  xv.  2*5. 

xvi.  5  [T.  K.,  but  here  'Airhxi  is  the  true  rea  li»  <:J : 
1  Cor.  xvi.  15;  2  Cor.  i.  1,  ix.  2,  xi.  10;  1  Thcw 
i.  7,  8).  A  narrow  slip  of  country  ujioii  the 
northern  coast  of  Peloponnesus  was  originally  calhd 
Achaia,  the  cities  of  which  were  confederated  in 
an  ancient  I>eague,  which  was  renewed  in  n.c.  280 
for  the  puqtose  of  resisting  the  Macedonians.  This 
Iveogue  subsequently  included  several  of  the  other 
Grecian  states,  and  l>ecaine  the  most  jiowerful  po- 
litical body  in  Greece;  and  hence  it  was  natural  for 
the  Pomans  to  apply  the  name  of  Achaia  to  the 
PelojKinnesus  and  the  south  of  Greece,  when  they 
took  Corinth  and  destroyed  the  league  in  n.c.  140. 
(KaXovci  5<  ovk  'EAAaSoi  aAA'  A^alm  i,ytfi6*a 
oi  'PaifxcLiot,  5kJti  ♦x«'fw<7CUT0  "E-W-nyas  6V 
'A\cuwy  r6r*  rov  'E-KAyviKou  wpotarTjKSrwy, 
I'ii us.  vii.  Hi,  §  10).  Whether  the  Poman  province 
of  Achaia  was  established  immediately  after  the 
conquest  of  the  league,  or  not  till  a  later  period, 
need  not  l>e  discussed  here  (see  l>ict.  nf  Gtixjv.  \. 
17).  In  the  division  of  the  provinces'  by  Augus- 
tus between  the  einj<en>r  and  the  senate  in  n.c. 
27,  Achaia  was  one  of  the  provinces  assigned  to  the 
senate,  and  was  governed  by  a  proconsul  (Strab. 

xvii.  p.  840;  Dion.  Cass.  lih.  12).  Tiberius  in  the 
second  year  of  his  reign  (a.i>.  10)  took  it  away 
from  the  senate,  and  made  it  an  imperial  province 
governed  by  a  procurator  (Tac.  Ann.  i.  70);  but 
Claudius  restored  it  to  the  senate  (Suet.  C  Intnl.  25). 
This  was  its  condition  when  Paul  was  brought  be- 
fore Gallio,  who  is  therefore  (Acts  xviii.  12)  cor- 
rectly called  the  "proconsul"  (a^wroroj)  of 
Achaia,  which  is  translated  in  the  A.  V.  "deputy  " 
of  Achaia.  [Tor  the  relation  of  Achaia  to  Hellas, 
see  GiihiXK,  ad  Jin.] 

ACHA'ICUS  CAxaiWi),  name  of  a  Chris- 
tian (1  Cor.  xvi.  17,  subscription  Xo.  25). 

A'CHAN  (pJ?,  trouUer;  written  in  1 

■  T    T  '  T  T 

Chr.  ii.  7:  "Axw  or  *^XaP:  ^  <"'""»  °r  Arlmr),  an 
Israelite  of  the  tril>e  of  Judah,  who,  when  Jericho 
and  all  that  it  contained  were  accursed  and  devoted 
to  destruction,  secreted  a  jiortioii  of  the  *[>oil  in  bit 
tent.  For  this  sin  Jehovah  punished  Israel  by 
their  defeat  in  their  attack  upon  Ai.  When  Achan 
confessed  his  guilt,  and  the  1  ooty  was  discovered, 
he  was  stoned  to  death  with  his  whole  family  l  y 
the  jieople,  in  a  valley  situated  between  Ai  aid 
Jericho,  and  their  remains,  together  with  his  pr  >p- 
erty,  were  burnt.  From  this  event  the  valley  re- 
ceiveil  the  name  of  Achor  (/.  e.  tnntUt)  [A«  m»..j. 
From  the  similarity  of  the  name  Achan  to  A  char, 
Joshua  said  to  Achan,  "  Why  hast  thou  troubled 
us?  the  Lord  sliall  trouble  thee  this  day  "  (Josh, 
vii.).  In  order  to  account  for  the  terrible  veu- 
geaiice  executed  uj»n  Uie  family  of  Achan,  it  ii 
quite  unnecessary  to  resort  to  the  hypothesis  thai 
they  were  accomplices  in  bis  act  of  military  insub- 
ordination. The  sanguinary  severity  of  Orient* 
nations,  from  which  the  Jewish  people  were  by  uc 
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neans  fret,  has  in  all  apes  involved  the  children  in 

2*  punishment  of  the  father.  K.  W.  Ib 

•  The  name  occur.  Josh.  vii.  1,  18,  19,  2C  24, 

txii.  20.  A. 

A'CTIAR  :  'AXd>  =  Ackar).  A 


21 

twice  found  a  refuge  with  him  when  he  fled  from 
Saul.  On  the  first  occasion,  lieing  rec<»gni/ed  by 
the  servants  of  Achish  as  one  celebrated  for  his 
victories  over  the  Philistines,  he  was  alanm-d  for 
his  safety,  and  feigned  madness  (1  Sam.  x\i.  U>- 
l.'i).     (l>\vu>.)     I'rom  Achish  he  fled  to  the  eav 


of  the  name  of  Achan  which  seems  to  have  )(f  A(hllLini-    ,  >„        mKOW\  occasion,  David  tie. 


from  the  play  upon  it  given  in  1  Chr.  ii.  7 

•Achar.  the  trouhkr  'Jeer)  of  Israel." 

W.  A.  W. 

ACHTiOR  (^237  [mmue]:  *Ax<>3»f>  O1* 

'Ax»3*'>.  ,A*x«3*pl :  Aehuhnr).  1.  Father  of 
lUal-hanan,  king  of  Kdom  (Gen.  xxxvi.  38,  30;  1 
CLr.  i.  40). 

2.  Son  of  Michaiah,  a  contemporary  of  Josiah 
:2  K.  xxii.  12.  14;  .ler.  xxvi.  22,  xxxvi.  12),  called 
Ahdon  in  2  <  *hr.  xxxiv.  20. 

A'CHAZ  ('Axof:  Ach,u).  An  as,  king  of 
Judah  {Malt.  i.  0).  W.  A.  W. 

ACHIACH'ARUS  ('Ax^X***""'  tFA-  anl 
Sin.]  Ax«»XaP0*'  [Ax«'«X°Pof»  *XftKaP>  ^-Dt 
«.  f.  l">"!nS*rS  =  Postumus  :  AYA(Wt(lriu). 
Chief  minister,  *•  cupbearer,  and  lteeper  of  the  sig- 
net, and  steward,  and  overseer  of  the  accounts  "  at 
the  court  of  Sarchedonus  or  llsarhaddon,  king  of 
Nineveh,  in  the  Apocryphal  story  of  Tohit  (Tob.  i. 
21.  22,  ii.  10,  xiv.  10).  lie  was  nephew  to  Tohit, 
being  the  son  of  his  brother  Anael,  and  supported 
him  in  his  blin(lness  till  he  left  Nineveh.  From 
the  occurrence  of  the  name  of  Aman  in  xiv.  10.  it 
has  been  conjectured  that  Achiachanu  is  but  the 
Jewish  name  for  Mordecai,  whose  history  suggested 
tome  points  which  the  author  of  the  l.ook  of  Tohit 
worked  up  into  his  narrative;  but  there  is  no  rea- 
son to  have  recourse  to  such  a  supposition,  as  the 
discrepancies  are  much  more  strongly  marked  than 
the  resemblances.  W.  A.  \\  . 

ACHI'AS  (Arhlnt).  Son  of  Phinees;  high- 
wicst  and  progenitor  of  Kariraa  (2  Ksdr.  i.  2),  but 
omitted  both  in  the  genealogies  of  Vj.n  and  1  ICs- 
dras.  lie  is  pndahly  confounded  with  Ahyali,  the 
son  of  Ahitub  and  grandson  of  Fii.   W.  A.  W. 

A'CHIM  ('Ax»«>,  Matt.  i.  14),  son  of  Sadoc, 
and  father  of  FJiud,  in  our  lord's  genealogy;  the 
fifth  in  succeAion  l>eforc  Joseph  the  husband  of 
Mary.    The  Hebrew  form  of  the  name  would  lie 

"P^,  Jachin  (Gen.  xlvi.  10;  1  Chr.  xxiv.  17), 
which  in  the  latter  place  the  I. XX.  render  'AxO*» 
[Horn,  ed  ],  or  *Ax«V  [Vat- !  Alex.  I«X"»S  (:°mP- 

laxfiV.  Aid.  'Ax'**]-  'l  '*  a  *"ort  ,orm  °*  ,,e" 
hobchin,  the  h'fl  trill  ttlnUUh.  The  name,  per- 
haps, indicates  him  as  successor  to  Jehoiachin's 
throne,  and  expresses  his  parents'  faith  that  God 
r  uld,  in  due  time,  estnUhh  the  kingdom  of  Da- 
u  1,  according  to  the  promise  in  Is.  ix.  7  (<>  in  the 
11. -b  Pub. )  and  elsewhere.  A.  C  II. 

A'OHTOR  ('Ax<^,  »•  ««  -^r^  *■ 
Mother  of  !'u/ht ;  comp.  Num.  xxxiv.  27:  Arhior : 
-wifounded  with  'Axu*x«ipoj,  Toh-  a  ^en" 

jral  of  the  Ammonites  in  the  army  of  Ibdofernes, 
»ho  U  afteiwards  represented  as  Ijecoming  a  prose- 
yte  to  Judaism  (Juil.  v.,  vi.,  xiv. ).         lb  F.  W. 

A'CHISH  (tr'^rS:  'AyxovH  [Alex,  in  1  K. 
Vyy,,;  Comp.  'Airx/t,  hi  1  K.  *Ax":1  Arhit), 
i  Philistine  king  at  Gath.  son  of  Maoch,  who  in 
|be  title  to  the  34th  Psalm  is  called  Abimelech 


to  AchisJj  with  b00  men  (1  Sam.  xxvii.  2),  and 
remained  at  Gath  a  year  and  four  mouths. 

Whether  the  Achish  [son  of  Maucliah)  to  whem 
Shimci  wont  in  disobedience  to  the  commands  <  f 
Solomon  (I  K.  ii.  [30,]  40),  be  the  same  js-r-oii  is 
un^rtain.  Ii.  ^  •  lb 

*  In  the  title  of  the  34th  Psalm,  Al  i  it.  l^  l. 
(which  see)  may  l»e  the  royal  title,  and  Achi-.li  in 
the  history  the  personal  name,  as  lleng«ti-n!>crg 
I h>,  Wette,  Iieiigerke  n-mark.  Fnr>t  (  //  r s. 
v.)  reganbi  Achish  as  Philistian  and  pn.bahly  = 
terjKiit-<hnrm>  r.  The  name  occurs  aLio  1  Sam. 
xxvii.  3-12,  xxviii.  1,  2,  xxix.  2-0.  H. 

ACHITOB  ("AxiT^a  I  Vat.  -x*H:  Achi- 
tub).  AiitTfU,  the  high-priest  (I  Hvlr.  viii.  2;  2 
Ksdr.  i.  1 ),  in  the  genealogy  of  Ksdnw. 

ACH'METHA.  [Kcuatana] 


A'CHOR,  VALLEY  OF, 
[<pdpayl    'Ax«p,l    'Zp*Kax6p''    t"0**  KoiAks 

Ax«4p:  r,,//"'l  Ar/,or)  —  rtilhy  of  (rouble,  ac- 
cording to  the  etymology  of  the  text;  the  spot  at 
which  Achan,  the  "troublcr  of  Israel,"  was  stoned 
i  Josh.  vii.  24,  2iJ).  On  the  N.  Imundary  of  Judah 
i  w.  7;  aWo  Is.  lxv.  10;  llos.  ii.  K>).  It  was 
known  in  the  time  of  .Un-me  (Omm.  s.  v.),  who 
«les«'ril)fs  it  as  north  of  Jericho;  but  this  is  at  vari- 
ance with  the  course  of  the  lioundary  in  Joshua 
(Keil's  Ji'.ihii'i,  p.  131).  G. 

•  No  trace  of  the  name  is  found  any  longer. 
Vet  Achor  was  situated  at  all  events  near  Gilga4 
and  the  West  Jordan  heights"  (Knols-1,  ,/oswi,  p. 
1  HI ).  It  is  a  valley  "  that  nins  up  from  (iilgal  to- 
ward ltethel"  ( I  homson's  l/uvl  <twl  /><*>£,  ii. 
1H">).  The  projili.  t  s  allusion  in  Hos.  ii.  15  is  not 
*o  much  U»  the  place  as  to  the  meaning  of  tl»e 

name.    >'  And  I  will  give  her  the  valley  of 

Achor  for  a  door  of  hope,"  i.  e.  through  "  trouble,'* 
through  affliction  and  divipline,  <i<xl  will  prepare 
His  |»eople  for  greater  blessings  than  they  would 
otherwise  be  fitted  to  have  bestowed  on  them.  1 1. 

ACH'SA  iPZIZi:  'A<rXi;  Alex.  AX«ra; 
[Comp.  '0{a:]  Arlmi).  Daughter  of  Caleb,  or 
Chelubai,  the  s-.n  of  lle/ron  (\  Chr.  ii.  40)." 
[Cai.ku  ]  W.  A.  W 

ACHSAH  '""OS?  [nnU.t]:  'Affxa;  [Alex. 
Comp.  in  Josh.,  Ax<ra:  Ash),  daughter  of  Caleb, 
the  son  of  .h-phuiiueh,  the  Kenezite-  Her  father 
pmmiserl  her  in  marriage  to  whoever  slmidil  t>kci 
lM>ir,  the  ancient  name  of  which  (.according  to  the 
analogy  of  Km:  i  ATir-AiutA,  the  ancient  name  of 
Hebron)  was  Kirjath-Sepher  (or  as  in  Josh.  xv.  4'.t, 
Kikj  atii  S  \nn  \).  the  city  •>/  the  Otbniel, 
her  father  s  y»nmger  brother,  took  the  city,  and  ac- 
cordingly received  the  luuid  of  Achsah  as  his  re- 
ward. Caleb  at  his  daughter's  request  added  to 
her  dowrv  the  upper  and  lower  springs,  which  slis 
had  plea^lcd  for  as  pecidiarly  suitable  to  her  inher- 
itance in  a  south  country  (Josh.  xv.  TV  10.  See 


««  •  Aehw  Is  m*r*l v  an  Incorrect  fonn  which  In  mo* 
csliti.ms  of  A.  V.  ha*  twen  substituted  for 
Davia  '  the  rmJing  of  the  first  ani  oUier  eailjr . 
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Stanley'*  S.  ,r  P.  p.  1C.1).  [GrixoTTt.]  Tlie 
\U>ry  is  refloated  in  Judg.  i.  11-15.  Achsah  is 
mentioned  again,  as  Iteing  the  daughter  of  Caleb, 
In  1  Clir.  ii.  4!>.  Hut  there  is  much  confusion  in 
the  genealogy  of  Caleb  there  given.  [Aciisa; 
Calm,.]  A.  C.  H. 

ACHSHAPH    (rrrS    [fascination,  or 

magic  rites]:  'A$<p  [Vat-  Kai<ty  [?]  and 

Ktaf-  [Alex.  Ax«>J>»  Ay<to^;  Comp.  Xatrcbp, 
'Ax<urd<p:  Aid.  'Ax«i<N  'Ax<to>:]  Achsajih,  Aj- 
oph),  a  city  within  the  territory  of  A  slier,  named 
between  Ik-ton  and  Alammelech  (.losh.  xix.  25); 
originally  the  seat  of  a  Canaanite  king  (xi.  1,  xii. 
2(1).  It  is  possiblv  the  modern  Kesaf  niins  liear- 
ing  which  name  were  found  by  Kohinson  (iii.  55) 
on  the  X.  \V.  edge  of  the  lluhh.  Hut  more  prob- 
ably the  name  has  survived  in  C  ha  if  a  [on  the  sea, 
at  the  foot  of  the  north  side  of  Mount  C'armel], 
a  town  which,  from  its  situation,  must  always  have 
been  too  ini|wrtant  to  have  escaped  mention  in  the 
history,  as  it  otherwise  would  have  done.  If  this 
suggestion  is  correct,  the  I.XX.  rendering,  K*A<t>, 
exhibits  the  name  in  the  process  of  change  from  the 
ancient  to  the  modern  form.  G. 

ACH'ZIB  (2nfS  [falsehood]:  [Vat- 
K*(ti&\  Alex.  AxC'fi  n  Pr,ma  maim]  'Ax0'8< 
[Comp.  'AxC'/3:J  ^fnziu)-  1.  A  city  of  Judah,  in 
the  Shefelah  (Sm-iim.a),  named  with  Keilah  and 
Maresliali  (Josh.  xv.  44.  Mieah  i.  14).  'Hie  latter 
passage  contains  a  play  on  the  name:  "  The  houses 

of  Achzib  (2*TTW)  shall  be  a  lie  (-!?S)."  It 

is  proliably  the  same  with  Cuk/ih  and  OrczEnA, 
which  see. 

2.  [In  Josh.,  'EXo(<i&>  Alex.  A(top,  **AxC"<t> 
(so  Aid.);  Comp.  'Ax<*Cl&'< — in  "'ling-  'AtrxaC' 
[Vat.  -j>i];  Alex.  A<Txff8««;  Aid.  'Ax<»{>i/3; 
Comp.  'A«rxo^I/3.]  A  town  belonging  to  A  slier 
(Josh.  xix.  21»),  from  which  the  Canaan i test  were  not 
expelled  (Jtidg.  i.  HI);  afterwards  Kcdippa  (Jos. 
J.  i.  13,  §  4,  'E»cB/inra>i>).  Joseph  us  also  (Ant.  v. 
1,  §  22)  gives  the  name  as  'Ap*r?  ....  t;  feed 
'E*8firot<v.  Here  was  the  Co  sale  llnberti  of  the 
Crusaders  (Sohulz;  Hitter,  Pal.  p.  782);  and  it  is 
now  es-/ih,  on  the  sea-shore  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Nahr  Ih  rriairil,  2  h.  20  m.  N.  of  Akka  (Kohinson, 
iii.  628:  and  comp.  Maundrell,  p.  427).  After  the 
return  from  Habylon,  Achzib  was  considered  by  the 
Jews  as  the  northernmost  limit  of  the  Holy  I  .and. 
See  the  quotations  from  the  Cemara  in  Heland  (p. 
W4).  G. 

ACI'PHA  ('AXt0d  [Vat-  -X«H  !  Alex.  AX««>a; 
Aid.  'AkiA^O  Agista).    Hakuhia  (1  Ksdr.  v. 
»1).  W.  A.  W. 

ACITHO  ([Alex.]  "Aki^v,  [Comp.  Aid. 
't.KtOJi,]  probably  an  error  for  'Ax'Tw/3  [which  is 

the  reading  of  Sin.]:  AchiUb,  i.  e.  — ^"'PS, 
Had  brother),  Jud.  \ iii.  1 ;  comp.  2  Ksdr.  i.  1. 

H.  F.  W. 

ACRABATTI'NE.  [Akaiiattixk.] 

ACTS  OF  THE  APOSTLES  Upd^m 
i*o<TT6\uv,  Acta  A/ios!ah>rum),  a  second  treatise 
'5c intpot  \6yos)  by  the  author  of  the  third  Gos- 
,ie\,  traditionally  known  as  Lucas  or  Luke  (which 
see).  The  identity  of  the  writer  of  l>oth  hooks  is 
itrongly  shown  by  their  great  similarity  in  style 
»nd  idiom,  and  the  usage  of  particular  words  and 
torn  pound  forms.  The  theories  which  assign  the 
wok  to  other  authors,  or  di-ide  it  among  several, 
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will  not  stand  the  test  of  searching  inquiry.  Thej 
will  l>e  found  enumerated  in  Davidson's  Introd.  10 
the  X.  T.  vol.  ii.,  ami  Alford's  prolegomena  to  vol 
ii.  of  his  edition  of  the  Greek  Testament.  It  must 
be  confessed  to  l>e,  at  first  sight,  somewhat  surpris- 
ing that  notices  of  the  author  are  so  entirely  want- 
ing, not  only  in  the  liook  itself,  hut  also,  generally, 
in  the  Lpistles  of  St.  Paul,  whom  he  must  have 
accompanied  for  some  years  on  his  travels.  Tint 
our  surprise  is  removed  when  we  notice  the  habit 
of  the  Apostle  with  regard  to  mentioning  his  com- 
panions to  have  been  very  various  and  uncertain, 
and  rememlicr  that  no  Kpistles  were,  strictly  speak- 
ing, written  by  him  while  our  writer  was  in  hii 
company,  before  his  Human  inq  risonincnt ;  for  he 
does  not  seem  to  have  joined  him  at  Corinth  (Acts 
xviii.),  where  the  two  Kpp.  to  the  Thess.  wots 
written,  nor  to  have  been  with  him  at  I'phesus, 
ch.  xix.,  whence,  perhajis,  the  Kp.  to  the  Gal.  was 
written;  nor  again  to  have  wintered  with  him  at 
Corinth,  ch.  xx.  3,  at  the  time  of  his  writing  the 
Kp.  to  the  Horn,  and,  jierhajw,  that  to  the  Gal. 

The  book  commences  with  an  inscription  to  one 
Theophilus,  who.  from  bearing  the  ap[iellation  Kpd~ 
Ttinos,  was  prol>ably  a  man  of  birth  ami  station. 
But  its  design  must  not  Ix*  supposed  to  1«  limited 
to  the  edification  of  Theophilus.  whose  name  is  pre- 
fixed only,  as  was  customary  then  as  now,  by  way 
of  dedication.  The  readers  were  evidently  intended 
to  be  the  members  of  the  Christian  Church, 
whether  Jews  or  Gentiles;  for  its  contents  are  such 
as  are  of  the  utmost  consequence  to  the  whole 
church.  They  are  The  fu/fl/iiaiit  >f  the  jnomis' 
(f  (fit  Father  by  the  descent  of  the  Holy  Sjtirit 
ami  the  results  of  that  outjtowing,  by  the  disjier. 
rion  of  the  Gosjnl  among  Jnrs  ami  Gmtihi. 
Cnder  these  leading  heads  all  the  jiersonal  and 
suliordinate  details  may  I*  ranged.  Immediately 
after  the  Ascension,  St.  Peter,  the  first  of  the 
Twelve,  designated  by  our  Lord  as  the  Hock  on 
whom  the  Church  was  to  lie  built,  the  holder  of  the 
keys  of  the  kingdom,  becomes  the  prime  actor  un- 
der God  in  the  founding  of  the  Church.  He  is  the 
centre  of  the  first  great  group  of  sayings  and  do- 
ings. The  opening  of  the  door  to  Jews  (ch.  ii.) 
and  Gentiles  (ch.  x.)  is  hU  office,  and  by  him,  in 
croud  time,  is  accomplished.  Uut  none  of  the  ex- 
isting twelve  Apostles  were,  humanly  speaking, 
fitted  to  preach  the  Gospel  to  the  cultivated  Gen- 
tile world.  To  be  by  divine  grace  the  spiritual 
conqueror  of  Asia  and  Kurope,  God  raised  up  an- 
other instrument,  from  among  the  highly-educated 
and  zealous  Pharisees.  The  preparation  of  Saul 
of  Tarsus  for  the  work  to  be  done,  the  progress,  ic 
his  hand,  of  that  work,  his  journeying*,  preachings, 
and  perils,  his  stripes  and  imprisonments,  his  testi- 
fving  in  Jerusalem  and  l»eing  brought  to  testify  in 
Home,  —  these  are  the  subjects  of  the  latter  half 
of  the  !>ook,  of  which  the  great  central  figure  is  the 
Apostle  Paul. 

Any  view  which  attributes  to  the  writer  as  hi« 
chief  design  some  collateral  purjiose  which  is  served 
by  the  book  as  it  stinds,  or,  indeed,  any  purpose 
l*yond  that  of  writing  a  faithful  history  of  such 
facts  as  seemed  important  in  the  spread  of  the  Got* 
'  pel,  is  now  generally  and  very  properly  treated  as 
erroneous.  Such  a  view  has  liecome  celebrated  in 
modern  times,  as  held  by  Haur;  —  that  the  purpose 
of  the  writer  was  to  compare  the  two  great  Apostles, 
to  show  that  St  Paul  did  not  depart  from  the  prin 
ciples  which  regulated  St.  Peter,  and  to  exalt  hL*n 
at  every  opportunity  by  comparison  with  St.  Petal 
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rbe  reader  need  hardly  lie  reminded  how  little  any 
Rich  purpose  U  borne  out  hy  the  contents  of  the 
book  itself;  nay,  how  naturally  they  would  follow 
their  present  sequence,  without  any  such  thought 
having  been  in  the  writer's  mind.  Doubtless  many 
ends  are  answered  and  many  results  brougbt  out 
by  the  book  as  iU  narrative  proceeds:  as  t.  g.  the 
rejection  of  the  Gosjiel  by  tlie  .'ewlsh  people  cvery- 
wherv,  and  iU  unwin  d  transference  to  the  Centiles; 
md  other*  which  might  l*  easily  gathered  up,  and 
made  by  ingenious  hvjiothesizers,  such  as  Raur,  to 
sppeor  as  if  the  writer  were  bent  on  each  one  in  its 
turn  as  the  chief  object  of  his  work. 

As  to  the  time  when  and  place  at  which  the 
liook  was  written,  we  are  left  to  gather  thcra  en- 
tirely from  indirect  notices.  It  seems  most  prolo- 
l.le  that  tlie  place  of  writing  was  Home,  and  the 
time  about  two  years  from  the  date  of  St.  Paul's 
irrival  there,  as  related  in  ch.  xxviii.,  tub  fin. 
Had  any  considerable  alteration  in  the  Apostle'* 
circumstances  taken  place  U-fore  the  pubheation, 
there  can  l»c  no  reason  why  it  should  not  have  been 
noticed.  And  on  other  accounts  also,  this  time 
was  by  far  the  most  likely  for  the  pubheation  of  the 
book.  The  arrival  in  Rome  was  an  important 
period  in  the  Apostle's  life:  the  quiet  which  suc- 
ceeded it  seemed  to  promise  no  immediate  deter- 
mination of  In*  canst'.  A  Urge  amount  of  historic 
material  luul  It-en  collected  in  Juda-a,  and  during 
the  various  missionary  journeys;  or,  taking  another 
and  not  less  probable  view.  Nero  was  beginning  to 
undergo  that  change  for  the  worse  which  disgraced 
the  latter  jtortion  of  his  reign:  none  could  tell  how 
«onn  the  whole  outwanl  rcjxvsc  of  Homan  socictv 
might  1*?  shaken,  and  the  tacit  toleration  which 
tlie  Christians  enjoyed  be  exchanged  for  hitter  |>er- 
seeution.  If  such  terrors  were  imminent,  there 
would  surely  l>c  in  the  I  toman  ( 'hurch  prephets 
and  teacht-rs  who  might  tell  them  of  the  storm 
which  was  gathering,  and  warn  them  that  the 
records  lying  ready  for  publication  must  he  given 
to  the  faithful  Is-fore  its  outbreak  or  event. 

Such  a  jiri'i-i  considerations  would,  it  is  true, 
weigh  but  little  against  presumptive  evidence  fur- 
nished by  the  lxx»k  itself;  but  arrived,  as  they  an*, 
in  aid  of  such  evidence,  they  carry  some  weight, 
when  we  find  that  the  time  naturally  and  fairly  in- 
dicated in  tlie  U<ok  itself  for  its  publication  is  that 
one  of  all  others  when  we  should  conceive  that  pub- 
lication most  likely. 

Tliis  would  give  us  for  the  publication  the  year 
G-3  a.  r>.,  according  to  the  most  probable  assign- 
ment of  the  date  of  the  arrival  of  St.  I'aul  at  Rome 

The  genuineness  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  has 
ever  Wn  recognized  in  the  ("hurch.  It  is  men- 
•ioned  l.y  Kusebius  (//.  /'.  iii.  25)  among  the 
uokoyovntvat  Qftai  ypatpai.  It  is  first  direetly 
Rioted  in  the  epistle  of  the  churches  of  Lyons  and 
Vietine  to  those  of  Asia  and  1'hrvgia  (A.  p.  177  ); 
Lhcn  repeat  oily  and  expressly  by  Ircnaus,  Clement 
if  Alexandria.  TertuUian,  and  so  onw.mls.  It  w;i» 
rejected  l>v  the  Marcionites  (cent.  iii. )  and  Mani- 
•ha-ans  (cent,  iv.)  as  contradicting  some  of  their 
lotions.  In  modem  Germany,  Raur  and  some 
othtrs  have  attempted  to  throw  discredit  on  it,  and 
nx  it-  publication  in  the  second  century,  mainly  by 
assuming  the  hypothesis  impugned  above,  that  it 
*  an  apology  for  St.  I'aul.  Hut  the  view  has 
*>und  no  favor,  and  would,  ere  this,  have  I  wen  for- 
rrtten,  hod  it  not  been  for  the  ability  and  subtlety 
4  its  chief  supporter. 

Tlie  text  of  the  Acta  of  the  Apostles  is  very  full 
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» f  various  readings ;  more  so  than  any  other  hook 
cf  the  X.  T.  To  this  several  reasons  may  hart 
contributed.  In  the  many  backward  references  U 
(iospcl  history,  and  the  many  antici|»ations  of  state- 
ments and  expressions  occurring  in  the  Lpistles, 
temptations  aUmnded  for  a  corrector  to  try  his 
hand  at  assimilating,  and,  as  he  thought,  reconcil- 
ing the  various  accounts.  In  places  where  ecclesi- 
astical order  or  usage  was  in  quest  ion,  insertions  or 
omissions  were  made  to  suit  the  habits  awl  views 
of  the  (.'hurch  in  aftcrtimcs.  Where  the  narrative 
simply  related  facts,  any  act  or  won  I  apparently 
unworthy  of  the  apostolic  agent  was  modified  for 
the  sake  of  decorum.  Where  St.  I'aul  repeats  to 
different  audiences,  or  the  writer  himself  nanates 
the  details  of  his  miraculous  conversion,  the  one 
passage  was  pieced  from  the  other,  so  as  to  produc 
verbal  accord.uice.  Tliere  are  in  this  Itook  an  un- 
usual numl«r  of  those  remarkable  inteqxil.it  ions  of 
considerable  length,  which  are  found  in  the  Codex 
Bezie  (l>)  and  its  cognates.  A  critic  of  w.me  em 
inence,  Itornemann,  Iwlieves  that  the  text  of  the 
Acts  originally  contained  them  all,  and  has  l*en 
abbreviated  by  correctors;  and  he  has  published  an 
edition  in  which  they  are  inserted  in  full.  Rut, 
while  some  of  them  Is-ar  an  apjiearauce  of  genuine- 
ness (as  e.  ij.  that  in  ch.  xii.  10,  where,  after 
^*A0oVt«v,  is  added  Karifacav  robs  iwrk  /3aft- 
ftovs,  teal)  the  greater  part  are  unmeaning  and  ab- 
sunl  (>.  ij.  that  in  ch.  xvi.  :{!•.  where  we  read  after 
^«AP>iV,  —  «ix<jVt«t,  'Wyvortaa^*v  t4  Koff  v/xuf 
Srt  ij-ri  ty$pu  ilxatoi-  koI  ^ecyayiurts  rap*- 
K&Xtaav  a\'Tov%  \iyovrti  'K.K  -rij*  woAtwt  ravrt)t 

The  most  remarkable  exegetical  works  ;uid  mon- 
ographs on  the  Acts,  U-side  comnientaries  on  the 
whole  N*.  T.  [Allor-1,  Wordsworth.  I  leWette,  Meyer, 
Itchier  in  Ijnge's  Illln  I  n't  i ■■£],  are  Kaumgarten, 
AlWtthfrncliirlifr,  <»/»'/'  tlrr  I '  rit/cirlt  luti','?',""!'}  ih  r 
Kircltt  t\>n  J'  fin  ilrm  /(»m.  Malt,  1852  [2*1 
ed.  1850,  F.ng.  trans.  Ivlinb.  1854;  Z.dler,  hie 
AjK'Sti  ttjttclti'  i'tt  n  «7i  H>  run  In/mlt  u.  f'mprung 
Lrit.  tmterswht,  Stuttg.  1854.  first  publ.  in  the 
7VW.  J,U,rb.  184M-51;  and]  Ix-kebusch,  IHe  n»n. 
/tuition  uml  l  iUt-U  hnnij  tU  r  A/*>*Ulyi  .h7mVA/«  nm 
AV«ewi  untri  furht,  <  iot'ha,  1854. 

Tlie  former  of  the>e  work  is  a  verv  complete 
trcatbe  on  the  Christian-historical  di-.ii.pment  of 
the  Church  as  related  in  the  l>ook:  the  litter  is  of 
more  value  as  a  critical  examination  of  the  variout 
theories  as  to  its  composition  and  authorship.  [Zcl- 
ler's  is  the  ablest  attack  on  its  genuineness  and  au- 
thenticity.] 

Valuable  running  historical  comments  on  the 
Acts  are  also  found  in  Neander  s  Pjl  <»r.m»i  u. 
f.(  it>i»(/  tier  ('hriftlu  lit  n  Kirch*  •Inrrf,  ,l,t:  A/".*ltl, 
4th  ed.,  Hamburg.  1847  [Kng.  trans,  by  Ryland 
in  Rohn's  Stand.  Library,  1M51,  n>\ i-w^l  and  cor- 
rects! by  L.  I{obins<'»n,  X.  Y.  IHiJ.'i];  Cony- 
l«eare  and  Ilowson's  l.it'r  <<wl  Ijiiffh  *  <>f  St.  /'•/«/, 
2*1  etl.,  I/jn<l.  185«J.  i'p.>fes*ed  commentaries  have 
l^en  publidietl  by  Mr.  Ilumphrv,  |joi-d.  1847, 
1 2d  etl.  1854].  and  I'refessf.r  lbu.'kett,  I  Won,  U. 
S.  1852  [erdarge.)  ed.  1858,  and  Dr.  .1.  A.  Alex- 
ander,  Xcw  York,  1857].  II.  A. 

•Add  to  the  collateral  helps  Paley's  llonr  I'nuU 
nr  Riscoe,  The  History  of  the  Acts  of  the  A/*>t- 
tit*  omfiriwrf,  etc.,  I/Otnl.  1742,  new  ed.  Oaf. 
1841;  Sleycf.  .1.  A.  <t.,  IVrs»ic>.  finer  Vrrththli.j 
«nt/  «/.  (ienck.  Jem  u.  d  A/nitrl  nllrin  fit/J  ijriech. 
ii.  rom.  rnf  mscribenten,  180i    Meijier,  l>iu.  <h 
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Luca  a^iowiffrla  in  scrtbewln  Actt.  Ap>st.  Libra,  ■ 
Hag.  Com.  1827;  1W  tiger's  Biitnnje  zur  hint,  in 
die  Paulinischen  Mritfe,  18:.t7-."*S;  Hirks'i  JJora 
ApostaUca ;  Lewin's  Lift  ami  J'pist In  of  Paul, 
2  vol..  I/>nd.  ISM;  l)r.  llowson  on  I  ho  (  laracttr 
if  St.  J'aul  (Hulsean  I-ectures  f<  r  1 SC-J  j ;  Ijuige, 
Apttft.  Ztitalttr,  18.Vb-">4;  Or.  S.hatfs  Jliitonj 
of  the  A/»>stoltc  Church,  N.  V.  1S>4,  p.  1!»1  ft-.; 
l^echler,  Put  apottvl.  u.  >/.  n<i</ittjM«tt/.  Ziitalhr, 
2d  ed.,  1857;  Presseuse\  l/ittvirt  oV.<  (><i*  premict  s 
tfclt*  de  tFijlitt  Clti'tituur,  Pari*,  I8.18,  i.  348 
II'.;  Kwald.  (inch.  <l.  oj»*t.  Znlattu:*.  (i.tt.  18;.8 
(I5d.  vi.  of  lils  Ctsch.  rl.  Yvlkif  /.<(  ««/):  on  art.  in 
the  Christian  J'.xa  in  titer  for  July,  18t»l,  on  the 
•■Origin  and  (  (imposition  of  tlie  Acts  of  the 
A  pontics";  the  Aids'  Yidal,  Saint  Paul,  m  r/e  tt 
*>i  aurrrt.  2  vol.,  Paris,  18<i'$;  Yaughan,  C.  A., 
The  Chun-It  of  the  J'iiM  Days,  3  vol.,  ]x>iu\. 
18Pi4-((5;  Smith,  .lames,  X'tajtuje  ami  Shijttrrtck 
tf  St.  Paul,  3d  ed.,  Ixuid.  ISM;  and  Kloster- 
niann,  \"tntHcitc  Lucnmr,  ft  it  de  Itinernrii  in  Liltru 
Actt.  assenatti  Auctore,  (iotting.  1S0(>. 

On  the  chronology,  sec  particularly  Anger,  De 
Temporum  in  Actitt  A/x>*t.  J'atitmc,  Lips.  1833, 
and  Wicseler,  Chrtin>lv<fie  dtt  apattol.  Ze'ttalUrt, 
G-  tt.  1848.  II.  and  A. 

•  Some  additional  remarks  will  here  lie  made 
upon  the  theory  of  the  Tidiingen  school  resjxeting 
Uic  authorship  of  Uie  liook  of  Acts.  '1'his  theory 
proceeds  iqion  the  assumption  that  l'eter  and  the 
rest  of  the  original  disciples  of  Christ  were  Judaiz- 
ers;  i.  c,  that  they  insisted  upon  the  circumcision 
of  the  Gentile  converts  to  Christianity,  as  an  indis- 
pensable condition  of  fellowship.  Consequently, 
according  to  Dr.  Ifcnir.  Peter  and  Paul  and  the  two 
branches  of  the  church  of  which  they  were  respec- 
tively  the  leaders  v\ i  re  placed  in  a  relation  of  hos- 
tility to  one  another.  After  the  death  of  these 
Apostles,  various  attempts  were  made  to  produce  a 
reconciliation  lietween  the  opposing  parties.  The 
book  of  Acts,  it  is  claimed,  is  tlie  product  of  one 
of  these  imiieal  or  compromising  effort*.  A  Paul- 
ine Christian  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  second  cen- 
tury comjioses  a  hull- fictitious  history,  with  the  de- 
sign to  present  Paul  in  a  favorable  light  to  the  Ju- 
daizers, anil  Peter  in  an  equally  favorable  light  to 
the  adherents  of  Paul.  Paul  is  represented  as  hav- 
ing circumcised  Timothy,  and  as  having  in  other 
points  conformed  to  the  Judai/.ing  principles;  whiLst 
Peter,  on  the  other  hand,  in  the  affair  of  Cornelius 
and  on  other  occasion?,  and  the  Jerusalem  Church 
(in  the  narrative  of  Apostolic  convention,  for  exam- 
ple), are  made  out  to  agree  almost  with  the  tenets 
of  Paul,  due  feature  of  I >r.  P.aiirs  system  was 
the  rejection  of  the  genuineness  of  all  the  Pauline 
Koistles,  save  the  two  Kpistles  to  the  Corinthians, 
th_»  Kpistle  to  the  Komans  and  that  to  tlie  Gala- 
tians.  The  following  remarks  form  the  heads 
of  a  conclusive  argument  against  tlie  Tubingen 
theory. 

1.  Paul's  general  style  of  reference  to  the  other 
Apostles,  in  the  Kpistlcs  acknowledged  to  be  genu- 
ine, is  inconsistent  with  that  theory.  He  and 
they  form  one  conquiiy,  and  are  partakers  of  com- 
noii  afflictions.    Ser  1  Cor.  iv.  II  tetj.,  1  Cor.  xv. 

tap  In  the  List  passage  (ver.  '.»/  he  styles  hini- 
•«df  "tlie  least  of  the  Apostles."  When  both 
F.pistle*  were  written,  he  was  engaged  in  collecting 

contribution  for  "the  saints"  at  Jerusalem, 
rhe  last  two  chapters  of  tlie  Kpistle  to  tlie  Bomans, 
which  aliow  the  friendship  of  Paul  for  the  Jewish 
Christians,  are,  on  quite  iin-.ufhcient  grounds,  de- 
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nied  to  1*  genuine  by  Baur.    There  is  no 
able  doubt  of  their  genuineness. 

2.  Paul's  account  of  his  conference  with  tht 
Apostles  at  Jerusalem  (Gal.  ii.  1  sea.)  —  the  paa- 
sage  on  which  Baur  chiefly  relies  for  the  establish- 
ment of  his  thesis  —  really  overthrows  it.  Tha 
'•false  brethren"  (ver.  4)  were  not  Apostles,  bui 
the  faction  of  Judaizers.  (if  the  A|iostles  Peter, 
James,  and  .lohn,  he  says  (ver.  !l)  when  they  '•per- 
ceived the  ijrare  that  was  t/iren  unto  me,  they  gave 
to  me  and  Barnabas  the  r'fjht  haiul  rf  'ftlloirsJtip.^ 
The  sincerity  of  this  act  of  fellowship  Is  proved,  if 
proof  were  needed,  by  the  arrangement  made  for 
the  contribution  for  the  poor,  to  1*  gathered  by 
Paul  from  the  Gentile  Churches  (ver.  10).  The 
controversy  with  Peter  (ver.  11  c«<y.)  was  not  about 
a  principle,  but  was  occasioned  by  the  circumstance 
that  the  latter  did  "not  walk  uprightly,"  or  was 
false  to  his  convictions.  The  circumcision  of  Tim- 
othy, as  recorded  in  Acts,  is  rot  rendered  improl>- 
able  by  the  refusal  of  Paul  (Gal.  ii.  3)  to  circum- 
cise Titus,  since  Titus  was  a  heathen  by  birth,  and 
Timothy  was  circumcised,  not  to  comply  with  a 
demand  of  Judaizers,  but  to  conciliate  .lews.  In 
the  Latter  case,  no  principle  was  sacrificed;  see  1 
Cor.  ix.  20.  The  right  interpretation  of  Gal.  ii. 
removes  the  objections  brought  to  the  credibility  of 
the  narrative,  in  Acts  xv.,  of  the  Apostolic  conven- 
tion. In  the  light  of  this  interpretation,  the  prin- 
cipal objections  of  the  Tiibingen  school  to  the  cred- 
ibility of  the  liook  of  Acts,  as  a  whole,  vanish. 
Put  some  of  the  positive  proofs  of  the  genuineness 
of  this  lsx>k  may  l  e  here  briefly  stated. 

1.  'Hie  testimony  of  the  author,  especially  when 
we  consider  the  form  in  which  it  is  given.  It  is 
generally  conceded  that  the  third  Gosjiel  and  Act* 
are  by  the  same  author.  This  author  deckire* 
(I.uke  i.  2)  that  he  derived  his  information  from 
eye-witnesses  nnd  contemporaries.  The  passages  in 
Acts  (xvi.  11,  xx.  o-Kj,  xxi.  1-18.  xxvii.  1,  xxviii. 
1")  in  which  the  writer  speaks  in  tlie  first  person 
plural  —  the  so-called  "we"  passages  —  prove  him 
to  have  been  a  companion  of  Paul.  The  theory 
that  Acts  is  a  compilation  of  documents  being  un- 
tenable, we  an'  obliged  to  suppose  either  that  the 
writer  was  a  |»articipa!it  in  the  events  recorded,  or 
that  he  has  introduced  a  document,  retaining  the 
pronominal  peculiarity  on  purpw  to  tfmive  the 
rtadt  r.  This  last  hyjKithesis  is  advocated  by  Zel- 
ler.  Week's  theory  that  a  document  from  Timo- 
thy is  artlessly  introduced  without  any  notice  to 
the  reader,  is  refuted  by  the  circumstance  that,  in 
language  and  style,  the  i>as.sagos  in  question  cor- 
respond with  the  rest  of  the  Ixjok. 

2.  The  moral  spirit  of  the  book  is  inconsistent 
with  the  ascription  of  it  to  forgery  and  intentional 
deception.  See,  for  example,  the  narrative  of  Ana- 
nias and  Sapphim. 

3.  The  relation  of  Acts  to  the  Pauline  Kpistlcs 
proves  the  genuineness  and  credibility  of  the  for- 
mer. Both  the  coincidences  and  diversities  make 
up  this  proof.  It  is  exhibited  in  part  in  Paley  t 
Jlora  J'aulina.  The  Acts  is  seen  to  be  an  inde- 
pendent narrative. 

4.  An  examination  of  the  contents  of  the  Acta 
will  show  the  untenable  character  of  the  Tubingen 
hypothesis.  See,  for  example,  Acts  i.  21,  22,  where 
another  Apostle  is  chosen  to  Jill  up  tht  nuntlur  of 
tlie  tuelce,  —  u  passage  which  an  author  such  as 
Ilnur  descriUis  would  sever  have  written.  Sea 
aL«o  Acts  xxi.  15  ten.,  esjwcially  vers.  20,  21 
where  the  believing  Jews  who  are  zealous  for  tht 
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declared  to  be  J  many  thousand* " 
fas)-    See  at*  lW'i  denunciation  of  the 
Acts  xxriii.  25  ttq. 

The  historical  discrepancies  which  the  critic* 
find  in  Acta  are  such  as,  if  they  were  made  out  to 
exist,  prove  no  "tendency"  or  partisan  purpose 
b  the  work,  hut  only  show  that  the  author,  like 
rtiier  credible  historians,  is  not-  nee  from  inaccura- 
cies. The  sj>eeches  are  doubtless  given  or  repro- 
duced in  the  Luiguage  of  Luke  himself.  Their  his- 
torical credihihty  is  shown  by  Tholuck  ( Theol. 
Stwlicn  u.  Kritiken,  II.). 

In  the  defence  of  the  Tubingen  hypothesis,  see 
Itaur,  D  rt  .L  it rUknthnm  u.  -lie  dt,  Ullichr.  Kirdie 
•Jrr  drri  erttm  Johrhntultrten,  2e  Ausg.,  18dO; 
also,  his  /' '  tuliu ;  and  Zcller,  /tie  ApusttlyetchU-htt. 
In  the  refutation  of  this  hy|»othe*i*,  see  Kduard 
Lckebusch,  I  tie.  0»ujnmi'um  u.  KiUiUhumj  <Ur 
Apofttlytsfhichle,  1854;  Professor  Hackctt,  Cont- 
mntary  on  the  Adt,  revised  ed.  1808  (lioth  in  the 
introduction  and  in  the  exegesis  of  the  passage* 
pertaining  to  the  controversy);  Meyer,  A/josttl<;*- 
tchicfite  ;  Lightfoot,  to  the  (i  1/  tti>uu,  Camb. 
1*>5,  Diss.  iii.  St.  I'„J  „wl  the  Three,  pp.  >7ti- 
346;  and  Fisher's  /..<*'<y«  on  tht  Sti/ttrwitural 
Origin  of  Chrutuuuti/,  New  York,  18(>5. 

G.  P.  F. 

ACU'A  i'A«i«:  [AM.  'Ajcoi^:]  Accub). 
Akkcii  (1  Ksklr.  v.  30);  coinp.  Fzr.  ii.  43. 

\V.  A.  W- 

A'CUB  ;-A*oi^;  Alex.  A*ou«:  [Aid.  'Akoi'S-} 
Accusu).  Ii.vKBt'K  (I  llsdr.  v.  31;  conip.  Ivx.  ii. 
15;.  W.  A.  W. 

AD 'AD  AH  (^777?  [festival):  'Apo^A; 

[Alex.  Comp.  AM.  'A5a5i:J  A>l«lt),  one  of  the 
tities  in  the  extreme  s-xith  of  .Judah  named  with 
Dimonah  and  Kedesh  (.huh.  xv.  22).  It  is  not 
mentione<I  in  the  < hntm ■ut'tom  of  Kiisebius,  nor 
has  any  trace  of  it  lieen  yet  discovered. 

A'DAH  (^7f,    orwiment,    btauhj ;  *A?a: 

A'Lx).  1.  The  first  of  the  two  wives  of  Luuech, 
fifth  in  descent  frnm  Cain,  by  whom  were  horn  to 
him  .lakd  and  .lulwl  (Gen.  iv.  F»,  [2>,  23]). 

2.  A  Hittitess,  daughter  of  Mhui,  one  'probably 
the  first)  of  the  three  wives  of  F,sau,  mother  of  his 
first-tjorn  son  Klipha/.,  and  so  the  ancestress  of  six 
(or  seven  )  of  the  trilies  of  the  Kdumites  (Gen.  xxxvi. 
2.  [4,]  10  ff.  15  ff.).  In  Gen.  xxvi.  34,  she  is 
called  Hasiikmath.  F.  W.  G. 

ADA'IAH  [3  Rvl.]  (n*7?  [trhom  Jehovah 

adorns]:  'ZSfidi  [Vat.  E8<«f<x  :]  Alex.  I«5i5a: 
llnthttn).  1.  The  maternal  grandfather  of  King 
Tosiah,  and  native  of  lkwcath  iu  the  lowlands  of 
ludah  (2  K.  xx ii.  It. 

2.  ('Mai;  [Vat.  A((,a:]  Alex.  Afcua:  Adult.) 
x  Levite,  of  the  Gershonite  branch,  and  ancestor 
if  Asaph  (1  Chr.  vi.  41).    In  ver.  21  he  is  called 

[l»l>«>. 

3.  (*A5ajn:  [Vat.  ASmO  Alex.  AAaia:  A  In  ,.) 
A  Henjaniinite.  sou  of  Sliimlii  i  l  Chr.  viii.  21), 
jrho  is  apparently  the  same  as  Shema  in  ver.  13. 

4.  (Alex.  2a?«ai,  A5a<a:  A  l'im,  Ahtii.)  A 
priest,  son  of  .leroham  (1  <  hr.  ix.  12;  Xeh.  xi.  12), 
»rho  returned  witli  242  of  his  brethren  from  llaby- 
x>n. 

8.  CA5a<«:  A'ttin.)  One  of  the  descendants 
if  Hani,  who  hail  mam.<d  a  foreign  wife  after  the 
tturn  from  tlabvlon  (K/r.  x.  2J).  He  is  called 
'ti>KL'B  ia  1  Kadr.  ix.  30. 
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6.  ('AJoia;  Ak'r..  AJaiot;  FA.  A8«iap:  AHiUu. 
The  descendant  </"  another  It  mi,  who  had  also 
taken  a  loreii;n  wife  (l"-<r.  x.  3U.) 

7.  (AU;x.  Axa«o;  [Var.]  I  A.  AoAfa:  A'lnU  ) 
A  man  of  Judab  of  the  lu.e  of  l'harev.  (Neh.  xi.  5) 

8.  (^7?:  'AS/o;  [Vat.  'AC««a,  2.  m.  A5- 
<<a;]  Alex.  A5cua:  A  I  >i  )  Ancestor  of  Maaseidi, 
one  of  the  captains  who  supjH.rted  Jehoi.ida  (2  I  'hr. 
xxiii.  1).  W.  A.  W 

ADA'LIA  (S;V7S:  Bop«d;  [Vat.  M.  Hap. 
tra;  Alex.  FA.  BaptK:  Gomp.  'A5aAid:J  A'hlin), 
a  son  of  Hainan  tK-tli.  ix.  H). 

•  He  was  mass:i<'re<l  by  the  .lews,  tojetlier  with 
nine  other  sons  of  llamau,  in  the  pd:we  of  the 
Persian  king  at  Shiishan,  on  Hainan's  downf.dl  and 
the  elevation  of  Monlecai  to  his  pl:iee  as  chief  min- 
ister of  state  (Fsth.  ix.  0-10).  The  name  is  Per 
sian,  though  the  father  was  probably  un  Amalek 
ite.  IL 

AD  AM  (-7*?:  'A5aM:  Ahm\  the  name 
which  is  given  in  Scripture  to  the  firxt  man.  Hie 
term  ap|ureutly  has  reftTenee  U>  the  ground  from 
which  he  was  funned,  which  is  r.dle«l  A'l'innh 

(n^7??i  ^»en-      ")•    The  idea  of  rednctt  <]f  culor 

seems  to  be  inherent  in  either  word.    (Gf.  D7W, 

I^im.  it.  7;  CnS,  red,  C'^S  Kdom,  Gen.  xxv. 

30;  S7S,  a  rtdnj:  Arab.  colore  fiuco 

pitnlittts  full,  rulmim  tiiu-it,  Ac  )  The  generic 
tenn  Adam,  w  in,  Uxomes.  iu  the  case  of  the  first 
man,  a  denominative.  Suppling  the  Hebrew  lan- 
guage to  represent  accurately  the  jiriinary  ideas 
connecteil  with  the  formation  of  man,  it  would 
seem  that  the  ap|»Ihition  U^stowed  by  (iod  was 
given  to  keep  alive  in  Ailani  the  memory  of  his 
earthly  and  mortal  nature;  wherein  the  name  by 
which  he  preferred  to  designate  himself  was  Uh 


V*S,  n  mm  of  uJmttince  or  iorth,  Gen.  ii.  23). 
The  creation  of  man  was  the  work  of  the  sixth 
day.  His  formation  was  the  ultimate  object  of  the 
Creator.  It  was  with  reference  to  him  that  *D 
things  were  designed.  He  was  to  lie  the  "roof 
and  crown"  of  the  whole  fabric  of  the  world.  In 
the  first  nine  chapters  of  Genesis  there  ap|icnr  to  be 
three  distinct  histories  relating  more  or  less  to  the 
life  of  Adam.  The  first  extends  from  Gen.  i.  1  to 
ii.  3,  the  second  from  ii.  4  to  iv.  2>i,  the  thin!  from 
v.  1  to  the  end  of  ix.  The  word  at  the  commence 
meat  <f  the  two  latter  narratives,  which  is  ren- 
dered th-re  and  elsewhere  <n  10  nili»u*,  may  also  I* 
tendered  lo.*lo,  ij.  The  style  of  the  second  of  these 
records  differs  very  considerably  from  that  of  the 
first.  In  the  first  the  lVity  is  designated  by  the 
word  IJohim;  in  the  second  He  is  generally  spoken 
of  as  Jthor  dt  l.luhim.  The  object  of  tlte  first  of 
these  narrative*  is  to  record  the  creation;  that  of 
the  second  to  give  an  aeroimt  of  paradise,  the  orig- 
inal sin  of  mm  and  the  immediate  j»>sterity  of 
Adam;  the  third  contains  mainly  the  history  of 
Noah,  refcring,  it  would  seem,  to  Adam  and  his 
descendants,  principally  in  relation  to  that  patri- 
arch. 

The  Mosaic  accounts  furnish  as  with  very  few 
materi:Us  f'~)tn  which  to  form  any  adequate  concep- 
tion of  th<  first  man.  He  is  said  to  have  bene 
created  in  tlie  image  and  likeness  of  God,  aud  this 
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U  ccmmonly  interpreted  to  mean  some  super -ex- 
cellent and  divine  condition  which  was  lost  at  the 
Fall-  apparently,  however,  without  sufficient  reason, 
as  the  continuance  of  this  condition  is  implied  in 
the  time  of  Noah,  subsequent  to  the  flood  (lien.  ix. 
6),  and  is  asserted  as  a  fact  by  St.  James  (iii.  0), 
and  by  St.  Paul  (1  Cor.  xi.  7).  It  more  probably 
points  to  the  Divine  patteni  and  archetyjie  after 
which  man's  intelligent  nature  was  fashioned;  rea- 
son, understanding,  imagination,  volition,  Ac.  l>cing 
attributes  of  God;  and  man  alone  of  the  animals 
of  the  earth  Itcing  possessed  of  a  spiritual  nature 
which  resembled  God's  nature.  Man,  in  short,  was 
a  spirit  created  to  reflect  God's  righteousness  and 
truth  and  love,  and  capable  of  holding  direct  inter- 
course and  communion  with  Him.  As  long  as  his 
will  moved  in  harmony  with  God's  will,  ho  fulfilled 
the  purpose  of  his  Creator.  When  he  refused  sub- 
mission to  God,  he  broke  the  law  of  his  existence 
and  fell,  introducing  confusion  and  disorder  into  the 
economy  of  his  nature.  As  much  as  this  we  may 
learn  from  what  St.  Paul  says  of  "  the  new  man 
being  renewed  in  knowledge  after  the  image  of  Him 
that  created  him  "  (Col.  iii.  10),  the  restoration  to 
tuch  a  condition  \mng  the  very  work  of  the  Holy- 
Spirit  of  God.  The  name  Adam  was  not  confined 
to  the  father  of  the  human  race,  but  like  homo  was 
applicable  to  utmuin  as  well  as  man,  so  that  we  find 
it  is  said  in  Gen.  v.  1,2,  "  This  is  the  book  of  the 
1  history '  of  Adam  in  the  day  that  God  created 
•  Adam,'  in  the  likeness  of  God  made  He  him,  male 
and  female  created  He  them,  and  called  thtir  name 
Adam  in  the  day  when  they  were  created." 

The  man  Adam  was  placed  in  a  garden  which 
the  Lord  (Jod  had  planted  41  eastward  in  Eden," 
for  the  purpose  of  dressing  it  and  keeping  it.  It 
is  of  course  hopeless  to  attempt  to  identify  the  sit- 
uation of  Eden  with  that  of  any  district  familiar 
to  modern  geography.  There  aeems  good  ground 
Ibr  supposing  it  to  have  been  an  actual  locality. 
It  was  probably  near  the  source  of  a  river  which 
subsequently  divided  hi  to  four  streams.  These 
are  mentioned  by  name:  Piaon  is  suppose!  by 
some  to  be  the  Indus,  Gihon  is  taken  for  the 
Nile,  Hiddekel  is  called  by  the  LXX.  here,  and  at 
Dan.  x.  4,  Tigris,  and  the  fourth  is  Euphrates; 
but  how  they  shoidd  liave  been  originally  united  is 
unintelligible.  Adam  was  permitted  to  eat  of  the 
fruit  of  every  tree  in  the  garden  but  one,  which  was 
called  the  "  tree  of  the  knowledge  of  good  and 
evil."  What  this  was  it  is  also  impossible  to  say. 
Its  name  would  seem  to  indicate  that  it  had  the 
power  of  liestowing  the  consciousness  of  the  difler- 
erence  lietweeu  good  and  evil ;  in  the  ignorance  of 
which  man's  innocence  and  happiness  consisted. 
The  prohibition  to  taste  the  fruit  of  this  tree  was 
enforced  by  the  menace  of  death.  There  was  also 
another  tree  which  was  called  "the  tree  of  life." 
Some  rup|>osc  it  to  have  acted  as  a  kind  of  med- 
icine, and  that  by  the  continual  use  of  it  our  first 
parents,  not  created  immortal,  were  preserved  from 
death.  (Abp.  Whately.)  While  Adam  was  in  the 
garden  of  Eden  the  beasts  of  the  f.eld  and  the 
fowls  of  the  air  were  brought  to  him  to  be  named, 
and  whatsoever  he  called  every  living  creature 
that  wxs  the  name  thereof.  Thus  the  power  of 
ltly  designating  objects  of  sense  was  possessed  by 
the  first  man,  a  faculty  which  is  generally  considered 
as  indicating  mature  and  extensive  intellectual  re- 
fourccs.  Upon  the  failure  of  a  companion  suitable 
br  Adam  among  the  creatures  thus  brought  to  him 
V>  be  named,  the  l.ord  God  caused  a  deep  sleep  to 
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fall  upon  him,  and  took  one  of  his  ill*  from  him, 
which  He  fashioned  into  a  woman  and  brought  bet 
to  the  man.  Prof.  S.  Lee  supi>osed  the  narrative 
of  the  creation  of  Eve  to  have  been  revealed  to 
Adam  in  his  deep  sleep  (Lee's  ,/oA,  Intrvd.  p.  16). 
This  is  agreeable  with  the  analogy  of  similar  pas- 
sages, as  Acts  x.  10,  xi.  b.  xxii.  17.  At  this  time 
they  are  both  descrilicd  as  being  naked  without  the 
consciousness  of  shame. 

Such  is  the  Scripture  account  of  Adam  prior  to 
the  Kail.  There  is  no  narrative  of  any  condition 
su|>erhuman  or  contrary  to  the  ordinary  laws  of 
humanity.  'Hie  first  man  is  a  true  man,  with  the 
powers  of  a  man  and  the  innocence  «of  a  child. 
He  is  moreover  spoken  of  by  St.  Paul  as  being 
"the  figure,  Tt/irof,  of  Him  that  was  to  come," 
the  second  Adam,  Christ  Jesus  (Lorn.  v.  14).  Ilia 
human  excellence,  therefore,  cannot  have  been 
superior  to  that  of  the  Son  of  Mar)-,  who  was 
Himself  the  Pattern  and  Perfect  Man.  By  the 
subtlety  of  the  serpent,  the  woman  who  wxs  given 
to  be  with  Adam,  was  beguiled  into  a  violation  of 
the  one  command  which  had  been  imposed  upon 
them.  She  took  of  the  fruit  of  the  forbidden  tree 
and  gave  it  to  her  husband.  The  propriety  of  its 
name  was  immediately  shown  in  the  results  which 
followed :  self-consciousness  was  the  first  fruits  of 
sin;  their  eyes  were  opened  and  they  knew  that 
they  were  naked."  'Hie  subsequent  conduct  of 
Adam  would  seem  to  militate  against  the  notion 
that  he  was  in  himself  the  jwrfection  of  moral  ex- 
cellence. His  cowardly  attempt  to  clear  himself  by 
the  inculpation  of  his  helpless  wife  bears  no  mark* 
of  a  high  moral  nature  even  though  fallen ;  it  was 
conduit  unworthy  of  his  sons,  and  such  as  many 
of  them  would  have  scorned  to  adopt.*  Though 
the  curse  of  Adam's  reU'llion  of  necessity  fell  upon 
him,  yet  the  very  prohibition  to  eat  of  the  tree  of 
life  after  his  transgression,  wxs  probably  a  manifes- 
tation of  Divine  mercy,  because  the  greatest  male- 
diction of  all  would  have  been  to  have  the  gift  of 
indestructible  life  superadded  to  a  state  of  wretch- 
edness and  sin.  When  moreover  we  find  in  l*rov. 
iii.  18,  that  wisdom  is  declared  to  lie  a  tree  of  life 
to  them  that  lay  hold  upon  her,  and  in  Kev.  ii.  7, 
xxii.  2,  14,  that  the  same  expression  is  applied  to 
the  grace  of  Christ,  we  are  led  to  conclude  that  this 
was  merely  a  temporary  prohibition  imposed  till 
the  Gospel  dispensation  should  be  brought  in. 
Upon  this  supposition  the  condition  of  Christiana 
now  is  as  favorable  as  that  of  Adam  before  the 
Fall,  and  their  spiritual  state  the  same,  with  the 


a  •  For  au  analysis  of  this  first  sin  of  the  race,  the 
nature  of  the  temptation,  and  it*  effects  on  the  mind 
of  Adam,  the  reader  will  find  Auberlen's  remarks  In- 
structive (Die  giittlicht  Offmlnrunx,  I.  164  ft  ,-  trans- 
lated in  the  BiU.  Saa-a,  xxii.  430  IT.).  II. 

b  •  The  better  view  of  interpreters  is  that  Adam 
meant  to  cast  the  blame  of  his  sin  not  so  much  on 
Eve  as  on  his  Maker  for  having  given  to  him  a  woman 
whose  example  had  led  him  into  transgression.  And 
in  that  disposition  certainly  he  manifested  only  a  trait 
of  human  character  that  has  ever  distinguished  his 
descendants,  namely,  a  pronenes*  to  find  the  cause  of 
sin  not  in  their  own  hearts,  but  in  God's  relations  to 
them  as  having  ordained  the  circumstances  In  whick 
they  act,  and  given  to  them  the  moral  nature  whkt 
they  possess.  In  that  remonstrance  of  the  Aposti 
James  (i.  18-15)  against  this  self-exculpatory  spirit. 
"  Let  no  man  say  when  he  is  tempted,  I  am  tempted  of 
God,"  fcc,  we  simply  hear  again  the  echo  of  Adam1! 
defense  In  the  garden,  "  The  woman  whom  thou  gswst 
to  be  with  n»"  (<ten- Ul.  12).  H 
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ADAM 

facie  excqjlion  of  the  consciousness  if  ni  l  and  the 
knowledge  of  good  and  evil. 

Till  a  recent  jicriod  it  has  been  generally  believed 
that  the  Scriptural  narrative  supposes  the  whole 
human  race  to  have  sprung  from  one  pair.  It  is 
maintained  that  the  (>.  T.  assumes  it  in  the  reason 
usigned  for  the  name  which  Adam  gave  his  wife 
after  the  tall,  namely,  K\e,  or  Chavvah.  i.  e.  a  Hr- 
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ailamit  *).  The  word  Sfu'tmir  occurs  as  a  cemmop 
noun  eleven  times  in  the  ().  T.  In  eight  of  these 
passages  it  evidently  stands  for  some  prickly  plant, 
and  accordingly  it  is  rendered  "  briers  "c  by  the 
A.  V.  In  the  three  remaining  passages  (.ler.  ivii. 
1;  Ez.  hi.  !»;  /ech.  vii.  12}  it  is  the  representative 
of  some  stone  of  excessive  hardnoss.  and  Is  used 
in  each  of  these  last  instances  metaphorically.  In 
ing  woman,  "  liecause  she  was  the  mother  of  all  Jer.  xvii.  1,  Shamir  =  ••  diamond  "  in  the  text  of 

it  in  his  sermon  the  A.  V.  The  sin  of  Jud.ih  is  written  with  a 
|ien  of  iron  and  with  the  point  of  a  diamond," 
i.  f.  the  |>c«»ple's  iiloLitry  is  indelibly  fixed  in  theii 


living;  '  and  that  M.  Paul 


at  Athens  when  he  declares  that  (>od  hath  made 
of  true  blood  nations  of  men ;  and  in  the  Epistle 
to  the  L  itnaitn.  and  hrst  Epistle  to  the  <  orinthians. 
when  he  opposes  (Christ  as  the  representative  of  re- 
deemed humanity,  to  Adam  as  the  representative 
of  natural,  fallen,  and  sinful  humanity,    lint  the 


atfectious,  rit>jr<trni  as  it  were  on  the  tablets  of 
their  hearts.  In  I'j.  iii.  1),  Shamir  -  -  "  adamant." 
"  As  an  adamant  harder  than  Hint  have  I  made 
thy  forehead,  fear  them  not."    Here  the  word  if 


full  consideration  of  this  important  subject  will  intended  to  signify  that  firmness  of  pursue  with 

j  which  the  prophet  should  resist  the  sin  of  the  ro- 
jbdlious  house  of  Israel.  In  /ech.  vii.  12,  the 
Hebrew  word  ~  "  adamant-stone  "  —  "  Yea,  they 
made  their  hearts  as  an  adamant -stone,  lest  they 
should  hear  the  law,"  — and  is  used  to  express  the 
hardness  of  the  hearts  of  the  Jews  in  resisting 
truth. 

The  LXX.  afford  us  but  little  clue  whereby  to 
identify  the  mineral  here  s|>oken  of,  for  in  Ez.  iii.  9 
and  in  /ech.  vii.  12  they  have  not  rendered  the 
Hebrew  word  at  (.11,  while  the  whole  passage  in 


more  appropriately  under  the  article  Man. 
In  the  middle  ages  discussions  were  raised  as  to 
the  period  which  Adam  remained  in  Paradise  in  a 
unless  state.   To  these  l>ante  refers  in  the  Paradiso, 
Bvi.  J:JJ-142:  — 

"  Nel  monte,  che  si  leva  pi  a  dall*  onda, 
Fu-  Jo,  eon  vita  pure  e  disonesta, 
D-illa  prim*  ora  a  quella  ch'  e  suconda, 
Come  11  S>1  muta  quadra,  all'  ora  sesta." 

I  tote  therefore  did  not  suppose  Adam  to  liave 
been  nwre  than  seven  hours  in  the  earthly  paradise  I 


Adam  is  stated  to  have  lived  MO  years:  so  it  would  •'«"•  *vii-  1-5  u  altogether  omitted  in  the  Vatican 
seem  that  the  death  which  resulted  from  his  sin  MS.;  the  Alexandrine  MS.,  however  lias  the  pas- 
was  the  spiritual  death  of  alienation  from  Cod.  *V«N  and  reads,  with  the  versions  of  Aqnila,  Theo- 
"In  the  >Luj  that  thou  catest  thereof  thou  ahalt  Uotion,  and  Syinmachus,  "with  a  nail  of  ada- 
turelv  die:  "  and  accordingly  we  find  that  thia  mant."  >>    "  Adamant "  occurs  in  the  Apocrypha, 


spiritual  death  l>egan  to  work  immediately.  The 
sons  of  Adam  mentioned  in  Scripture  are  Cain, 
Abel  and  Seth.  It  is  implied,  however,  that  he 
had  others.  S.  I*. 

AD' AM  (Z^  — earth  :«  [Comp.  Aid.  'A8- 

api :]  A'Am),  a  city  on  the  Jordan  "  beside  (1" *2) 
'/arthan,'  "  in  the  time  of  Joshua  (Josh.  iii.  10). 
It  is  not  elsewhere  mentioned,  nor  is  there  any  ref- 
erence to  it  in  Josephus.  The  LXX.  (both  MSS.) 
[both  in  the  liom.  ed.  aj.d  the  Alex.  MS.J  lias  ««, 
fttpout  HaptaBtapln  [Vat.  Kadiauptiv),  a  curious 
variation,  in  which  it  has  I  teen  suggested  (Stanley, 
S.  if.  P.  App.  §  8  >.  note)  that  a  trace  of  Adam 
appears  in  apifi,  U  l»eing  changed  to  It  according 
to  the  frequent  custom  of  the  LXX. 

AW.  —  The  A.  V.  here  follows  the  A'cri,  which, 

for  =  '<  by  Adam,"  the  reading  in  the  He- 

brew text  or  Chetib,  baa  -7^y  =  "  from  Adam," 
an  alteration  which  is  a  questionable  improvement 
(Keil,  p.  51).  The  accurate  rendering  of  the  text 
U  "  rose  up  upon  a  heap,  very  far  off,  by  Adam, 
the  city  that  is  beside  /arthan  "  (Stanley,  S.  <f  P. 
p.  304,  note).  <-». 

AD'AMAH  ("T^7-"?  [earth]:  'hptmiQ\ 
[Alex.  Comp.  Aid.  \5ajJ:]  A«W),  one  of  the 
"fimced  cities"  of  Naphtali,  named  between  Chin- 
Dereth  and  ha-lianiah  (Josh.  xix.  3'i).  It  was 
probably  situated  to  the  N.  W.  of  the  Sea  of  Ciali- 
jee,  but  no  trace  of  it  has  yet  fwen  discovered. 

ADAMANT  P^;*",  $l<dmtr:  Mafil>Tt*os i 

a  Can  the  place  have  derived  its  name  from  the 
'BU'  around"  (H!2^Sn)  which  waa  In  this  very 
witjnboriMMd  —  "  between  SuecoUt  and  Zartban  " 
vii  40)? 


in  Ecelus.  xvi.  10. 

Our  English  "  Adamant "  is  derived  from  the 
(ireck,*  and  signifies  »» the  unconquerable,"  in 
allusion,  peiliaj*.  to  the  hard  nature  of  the  sub- 
stance, or,  according  to  Pliny  (xxxvii.  15),  liecause 
it  was  supposed  to  lie  indestructible  by  tire./  The 
Greek  writers  a  generally  apply  the  word  to  some 
very  hard  metal,  perha|is  $Ui I,  though  they  do  also 
use  it  for  a  mineral,  l'liny,  in  the  chapter  referred 
to  al>ove,  enumerates  six  varieties  of  A'biuun. 
Dana  (Sy*t.  Mineral,  art.  hitituvul)  says  that  the 
word  "  Adamas  was  applied  by  the  ancients  to  sev- 
eral minerals  differing  much  in  their  physical 
properties.  A  few  of  these  are  f/imrts,  tprculnr 
inm  orr,  emery,  and  other  substances  of  rather 
high  degrees  of  hardness,  which  cannot  now  be 
identified."  Nor  docs  the  English  Language  attach 
any  one  definite  meaning  to  A'l  itii  uii ;  sometime* 
indeed  we  understand  the  </in>u»u{'>  by  it,  but  it  is 
often  used  vaguely  to  express  any  autwtauee  of  im- 


c  The  word  Is   then  frequently 
r?Xr,  "  thorns." 

i»  bwXt  i^avTi'n,.,  1A<.  Alex.;   "In  ungw 
adamantlno."  \u\g. 

e  a.  tafias. 

/  It  Is  tnrornvt  to  suppose  thnt  even  trie  <lm,n'md, 
'  which  Is  only  pun-  cnrlton  cr>  •Ulll/<,»1.  \*  "  invincible  " 
j  by  fire.    It  will  burn,  nnd  nt  n  tein|«-r:iture  of  14* 
I  V»'ed(p»woo.l  will  bo  wholly  ronsuuied,  produchm  car 
bontc  acid  gw. 

a  Comp.  also  Senec.  llrrrul.  Fur.  807  :  "  AdarnanU 
texto  vincire." 

*  Our  Knfttish  diamond  Is  merely  a  corruption  of 
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wnetrable  hardness.  Chaucer,  I  Won,  Shakes- 
ware,  use  it  in  some  instances  for  the  lodtthme." 
n  modem  mineralo-ry  the  simple  term  Adanuint 
has  no  technical  signification,  hut  Adamantine  S/rnr 
is  a  mineral  well  known,  and  is  closely  allied  to  ttiat 
which  we  have  good  reason  for  identifying  with  the 
Shamir  or  Adamant  of  the  Hible. 

That  some  hard  cutting  stone  is  intended  can 
be  shown  from  the  iKissage  in  Jeremiah  quoted 
above  Moreover  the  Hebrew  r^ot6  (Shamar,  to 
cut,"  ,;  to  pierce  "),  from  which  the  word  U  derived, 
reveals  the  nature  of  the  stone,  the  sharpness  of 
which,  moreover,  U  proved  by  tlic  identity  of  the 
original  word  with  a  brier  or  thorn.  Now  since, 
hi  the  opinion  of  those  who  have  given  much  at- 
tention to  the  subject,  the  Hebrews  ap{>ear  to  have 
l«cn  unacquainted  with  the  true  diamond/"  it  is 
very  prolable,  from  tlie  expression  in  Lz.  iii.  i»,  of 
*•  adamant  harder  than  ftint,"  that  by  Shamir  is 
intended  some  variety  of  Onumium,  a  mineral 
inferior  only  to  the  diamond  in  hardness.  Of  tins 
mineral  there  are  two  principal  groups;  one  is  crys- 
talline, the  other  granular  ;  to  the  crystalline  va- 
rieties belong  the  indigo-blue  sapphire,  the  red 
oriental  ruby,  the  yellow  oriental  tojiaz,  the  grejen 
oriental  emerald,  the  violet  oriental  amethyst,  the 
brown  adamantine  spar.  Itut  it  is  to  the  granular 
or  massive  variety  that  the  Shamir  may  with  most 
probability  k«  assigned.  This  is  the  modern  /.'ratrj, 
extensively  used  in  the  arts  for  |»ohshing  and  cutting 
gems  and  other  hard  substances;  it  is  found  in 
Saxony,  Italy,  Asia  Minor,  the  ICast  Indies,  <fcc, 
and  "  occurs  in  Ixmlders  or  nodules  in  mica  slate,  in 
talcose  rock,  or  in  granular  limestone,  associated 
with  oxide  of  iron;  the  color  is  smoke-gray  or 
bluish-gray;  fracture  ini|»erfect.  The  ln-st  kinds 
are  those  which  have  a  blue  tint;  but  many  sub- 
stance* now  sold  under  the  name  of  emery  contain 
no  corundum."  '  The  (ireek  name  for  the  emery 
is  SmyrU  or  SmirU/  and  the  Hebrew  lexico- 


a  Chaucer,  llomaunt  of  the  Koxe,  1182; 
pmrv,  M„t.  Mght  Dr.  Act  ii.  sc.  2.  and  Irod.  and 
Cress.  Act  iii.  sc.  2;  Bacons  Essay  on  Travti. 

b  Fur*t> 


r»'«r,  "ICtT,  ineidere,  impingere. 
But  Ueseuius,  Tut.  sub  voc.  «'.  ?.  1720, 

** CST.  horruit,  riguit.    Whence  Arab.  ^  t ....  Satnur, 

"an  Egyptian  thorn  "  (see  Forskil,  Ft.  J*'.  At.  exxiii. 
•3   t  - 


See  Freytag,  Lex.  Arab. 


176), 
*.  v. 

e  Dana  says  that  the  method  of  polishing 
was  first  <li -covered  in  145>5  by  Louis  Bergnen,  a  cit- 
Uen  of  Bruges,  previous  to  which  time  the  diamond 
was  only  known  in  its  native  uncut  state.  It  is  quite 
eienr  that  Stiim'r  cannot  mean  diamond,  for  if  it  did 
the  wori  would  be  mentioned  with  precious  stones; 
but  this  b  uot  the  case. 

<<  "L*P  i?^.  Tliat^r,  though  it  may  some- 
times bo  applied  to  "  rock  "  generally,  yet  sometimes 
rajlin',  or  rotue  other  variety  of  rpwtz,  seems  clear 
from  Ex.  iv.  2i  :  —  "  Then  /jp|iorah  took  a  sharp stone  " 

(T'\  Ts'r.    Thut  flint  knives  were  in  common  use 

tinongst  Eastern  nations  is  well  known.  Compare 
that  verv  interesting  verse  of  tho  LXX.,  Josh.  xxiv. 
It 

«  Ansted*s  Mineralogy,  § 

f  vsvpit,  or  fffiipit,  eiiipiK  est  iuuov  tliot 
iHasjchiua)  ;  epfest  Atf<x  iari  (Wo-cor.  v.  166>  Both 


ADBEEL 

grapher*  derive  this  word  from  the  Hebrew  Shamir. 
Tlierc  seems  to  be  no  doubt  whatever  that  the  twe 
words  are  identical,  and  that  by  Adamant  we  an 
to  understand  the  tmtnj-tioneji  or  the  uncrystal- 
hne  variety  of  the  Corundum, 

The  word  Shamik  occurs  in  the  O.  T.  three 
times  as  a  proper  name  —  once  as  the  name  of  a 
man*  (1  (  hr.  xxiv.  24),  and  twice  as  the  name  of 
a  town.  The  name  of  the  town  may  liave  reference 
to  the  rocky  nature  of  the  situation,  or  to  briert 
and  thorns  abundant  hi  the  neighborhood.' 

\\\  IL 

AD'AMI  (^7S  [» humanus,"  human,  or 
Adamite:]  'App.*\  [Alex.  Aid.  'Appal ;  (  omp.  'AS 
tp.pt-]  Adamt),  a  place  on  the  bonier  of  Naphtali, 
named  after  Allon  l>e/uutnannim  (Josh.  xix.  .'13). 
Hv  some  it  is  taken  in  connection  with  the  next 
name,  han-Xekeh,  but  see  Keland,  p.  545.  In  the 
post-biblical  times  Adami  bore  the  name  of  Damin. 

ADAR  (accurately  Addar,  TJS  [height]: 
iipaSa\  [Alex.  Aid.  C'otnp.  'Aioapd  ]  Adtlar),  a 
place  on  the  south  boundary  of  l'alestine  and  of 
.Judah  (Josh.  xv.  3)  which  in  the  parallel  list  is 
called  Ha/ak-addak. 

ADAR.  [Months.] 

AD'ASA  ('ASatri,  LXX.;  Ti  'ASW,  Jos.: 
Adars  i,  Adazer),  a  place  hi  Judaea,  a  day's  jour- 
ney from  Gazera,  and  30  stadia  from  Itcthhoron 
(Jos.  Ant.  xii.  10,  §  5).  Here  Judas  Maccabeus 
encani|>cd  liefore  the  battle  in  which  Nicanor  wa« 
killed,  Nicanor  having  pitched  at  Itcthhoron  (1 
Mace.  vii.  40,45).  In  the  Onomastieon  it  is  men- 
tioned as  near  (iuphna  [the  I  Ionian  Gophna  and 
present  Ju/na,  2 J  miles  north-west  of  lfcthcl.  See 
Uhixi.] 

AD  BEEL  (VS21S:  No33^a;  [in  1  Chr., 
Vat.  NoJSocutjA;  <  "nip.  'Afii))^;  Aid.  AvjSoiVjA:] 
Adbtel;  'A/SScqAor,  Joseph.;  "perhaps  '■miracle 

Go* 

of  God,    from  miracle,"  Geuen.  *.  r.)  a 

son  of  Ishmael  (Gen.  xxv.  13;  1  Chr.  i.  2rJ),  and 
probably  the  progenitor  of  an  Arab  trilie.  Xo  sat- 
isfactory identification  of  this  name  with  that  of 
any  people  or  place  mentioned  by  the  Creek  geog- 
raphers, or  by  the  Arabs  themselves,  has  yet  l»een 
discovered.  The  latter  have  lost  most  of  the  name* 
of  Ishmael's  descendants  ta  t  ween  that  |wtriarch 
and  'Adrian  (who  is  said  to  be  of  the  21st  genera- 
tion before  Mohammed),  and  this  could  scarcely 
have  been  the  case  if  trita-s,  or  places  named  after 
them,  existed  in  the  times  of  Arabian  historians  or 
relaters  of  traditions:  it  is  therefore  unlikely  that 


statements  are  correct;  the  one  refers  to  the 
tho  other  to  the  s'one.  The  German  Smtrgrt,  or 
Schmirgrl,  Is  evidently  allied  to  the  Hebrew  or  (Ireek 
words,  ltohlen  considers  the  Hebrew  word  to  be  of 
Indian  origin,  comparing  asmira,  a  stone  which  eats 
away  Iron.  Doubtless  all  thc*e  words  have  a  conimou 
origin. 

u  This  is  probably  the  same  stone  which  Herodotui 
(vii.  (5D)  says  the  .Ethiopians  in  the  army  of  Xerxef 
used  instead  of  iron  to  point  their  arrows  with,  and 
by  means  of  which  they  engraved  seals. 

A  In  the  Kcri.    The  Chethib  has  "^P*,  Shambr 
«'  It  will  be  enough  merely  to  allude  to  tho  Rabbin* 
eal  table  about  Salomon,  the  llooooe.  and  the  worn 
Skimir.    See  Bocliart  s  IStrozouon,  vol.  hi.  p.  843 
ed.  Boaenmuller,  and  Buxtorf,  Lex.  Talmud,  col.  245* 
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are  to  be  recovered  from  the  works  of 
native  authors.  But  wne  they  hare  taken,  and 
lpforently  corrupted,  from  the  Bible;  and  among 
these  is  AdbeeJ,  written  (in  the  Mir-iit  tz-Z*,n<m) 

Ju^l.  E.  S.  P. 

AD-DAN  (l^TS  [$tron9]t  'H8»,  LXX.; 
'Aa\Ap  [Vat.  AAAop,  Alex.  AAap],  Apocr.  1  ll^lr. : 
Adon,  Vulg.),  one  ol  the  places  from  which  some  of 
the  captivity  returned  with  Zeruhbal*.'!  to  Judaea 
who  could  not  show  their  pedigree  as  Israelites 
( Kzr.  ii.  5!> ).  In  the  parallel  lists  of  Nehemiah  (vii. 
tH)  and  Esdras  the  name  U  Aduon  and  Aai.au. 

<;. 

*  Perhaps  the  name  Aalar  in  1  Esdr.  v.  3G  cor- 
responds to  Immkk  in  Ezra  and  Nehemiah.  It 
appear*  in  Esdras  as  the  name  of  a  man.  See 

CHABAATHAI.AK.  A. 

Ap*Z;  Comp-  'A5o>:]  Addar),  son  of  Bela  (I  Chr. 
riii.  3),  called  Aiu>  in  Num.  xxvi.  40. 

ADDER.  This  word  in  the  text  of  the  A.  V. 
is  the  representative  of  four  distinct  Hebrew  names, 
mentioned  below.  It  occurs  in  Gen.  xlix.  17  (mar- 
gin, nrrotr-tii'ikt);  Ps.  Iviii.  4  (margin,  "#/>);  xci. 
13  (margin,  nsp)\  Prov.  xxiii.  32  (margin,  citckn- 
trice);  and  in  Is.  xi.  8,  xiv.  2D,  lix.  5,  the  margin 
has  ntitltr,  where  the  text  has  cocbitrive.  Our 
English  word  cutler  is  used  for  any  poisonous  snake, 
sod  is  applied  in  tills  general  sense  by  the  transla- 
tors of  the  A.  V."  They  use  in  a  similar  way  the 
irnonymous  term  (if p. 
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1.  1    '  t        /^MW^»S  . 


a<r iris : 


n»pis)  is  found 


only  in  Ps.  cxl.  3 :  *»  They  have  sharpened  their 
tongues  like  a  serpent,  adder  s  poison  is  tinder  their 
lips."  The  latter  half  of  this  verse  is  quoted  by 
St  Paul  from  the  LXX.  in  liom.  iii.  13.  The 
poison  of  venomous  serpent*  is  often  employed  by 
the  sacred  writers  in  a  figurative  sense  to  express 
the  evil  tempers  of  ungodly  men  —  that  malignity 
which,  as  Bishop  Home  says,  is  "the  venom  and 
poison  of  the  intellectual  world"  (comp.  Deut. 
xxxii.  33:  .Job  xx.  14,  Ifi). 

It  is  not  possible  to  say  with  any  decree  of  cer- 
tainty what  particular  species  of  serpent  is  intended 
by  the  Hebrew  word;  the  ancient  versions  do  not 
help  us  at  all.  although  nearly  all  agree  in  some 
kind  of  serpent,  with  the  exception  of  the  Chaldi-e 
paraphrase,  which  understands  a  spvltr  by  A<*in'J>, 
iterpreting  this  Hebrew  word  by  one  of  somewhat 
.  miltr  form.*  The  etymology  of  the  term  is  not 
ascertained  with  sufficient  precision  to  enable  us  to 
refer  the  animal  to  any  determinate  species,  (iese- 
nius  derives  it  from  two  Hebrew  roots,"  the  com- 
bined meaning  of  which  U  "  rolled  in  a  spire  and 
lying  in  ambush;  "  a  description  which  would  ap- 
ply  to  almost  any  kind  of  serpent. 

Die  number  of  poisonous  serpents  with  which 
the  .lews  were  acquainted  was  in  all  probability 
limited  to  some  five  or  six  species  [Skki'K.n  r],  and 
as  there  are  reasonable  grounds  for  identifying 
Pethen  and  Shr/thiphfin  with  two  well  known  spe- 
_*ies,  viz.  the  Egyptian  Cobra  and  the  Horned  \i\#r, 
H  is  not  improbable  that  the  Ac*hub  may  be  repre- 
sented by  the  Toxicoa  of  Egypt  and  North  Africa. 


At  a»v  rate  it  is  mtlikely  that  the  .lews  were  unac- 
quainted with  this  kind,  which  is  common  in 
Egypt  and  probably  in  Syria:  the  Mi*  artninda, 
Uierefore.  for  such*  is  this  adder  s  scientific  name, 
may  be  identical  in  name  an<  1  reality  with  the  ani 
mal  signified  by  the  Hebrew  Ac*liub\ 


Toxicoa,  of  Egypt. 

Colonel  Hamilton  Smith  suggests  that  the  Ac- 
shub  may  1*  the  pun" or  spooeh^addcT  of  the  Dutch 
colonists  at  the  <  ajie  of  Good  Hope,  or  that  of 
Western  Africa;  but  it  has  never  I  cen  shown  that 
the  Cape  species  (CMo  arittoni)  or  the  W.  Afri- 
can species  ( Ckdho  litfrriitiiffi),  the  only  two  hith- 
erto known,  are  either  of  them  inhabitant)  of  a  dis- 
trict so  far  north  and  east  as  Egypt. 

2.  reihen  [Aw.] 

3.  Ttspha,   or    T^mi  ft**, 

ticfova  iawiZwv,  K*p&0Ti\s'-  rfyulut 
times  in  the  Hebrew  Bible.  In  Prov 
is  translated  tvbhr,  and  in  the  three 


: 

occurs  five 
xxiii.  32  it 
passage*  of 


Isaiah  quoted  aliove,  as  well  as  in  .ler.  viii.  17,  it  is 
rendered  nvkulrire.  Tlie  derivation  of  the  word 
from  a  root  which  means  to  hiss  "  does  not  help 
us  at  all  to  identify  the  animal.     Prom  .Jeremiah 

j  we  learn  that  it  was  of  a  hostile  nature,  and  from 

f  the  paraMelism  of  Is.  xi.  8.  it  apjiears  that  the  T*i 
phnni  was  considered  even  more  dreadful  than  the 
l\thtn.    Bochart,  in  his  //.Vr,c<>»vn  (iii.  IS.',  cd. 
I£osenmiiller),  has  endeavored  to  prove  that  the  Tsi- 
phtmi  is  the  fi'tsitisk  of  the  Greeks  (whence  .Jerome 

1  in  Vulg.  reads  UhjuIh*),  which  was  then  supposed 
to  destroy  life,  burn  up  griss.  ami  brenk  stones  by 
the  pernicious  influence  of  its  breath  m>mp.  Plin. 
//.  N.  viii.  c.  33);  but  this  is  explaining  an  "  igno- 
tum  per  ignotius." 

Tlie  whole  story  of  the  Basilisk  is  irvolved  in 
fable,  and  it  is  in  vain  to  attempt  to  discover  the 
animal  to  which  tlie  ancients  attributed  such  terri- 
ble power.    It  is  curious  to  observe,  however,  that 

\  Forskal  (Dtscr.  Ani  mil.  p.  i:>)  s|«iks  of  a  kind  of 
serpent  {Coluber  //.'7?«-»/t  is  the  name  he  gives  it) 

;  which  be  says  produces  irritation  on  the  sjiot 
touched  by  its  breath ;  he  is  quoting,  no  doubt,  the 


•  Adda,  in  systematic  soology,  is  generally  applied 
A  tbosa  genera  which  form  the 
»  tiks  Vtpera  A*jm  of  tb«*  slj  s. 


f  7/vs.  tab  voc.  :  —  t 


rrtrorstrm  U  Jlrzit,  uo'J 


i  *t id  talus  est.     A1U  Arab,  knihaha  (Impetura 
(keere),    rel    eUam    gashnb  (Teoeoum) 
(Font.) 
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opinion  of  the  Arabs.  I»  this  a  relic  of  the  liasi- 
Uthin  fable?  This  creature  was  so  called  from  a 
murk  on  its  head,  supjiosed  to  resemble  a  kingly 
crown.  Several  seqients,  however,  have  peculiar 
marking  on  the  head  —  the  varieties  of  the  Spec- 
tacle-Cobras of  India,  for  example  —  so  that  iden- 
tification is  impossible.  As  the  LXX.  make  use 
of  the  word  iiasillsk  (l's.  xc.  13;  xci.  13,  A.  V.) 
it  was  thought  desirable  to  say  this  much  on  the 
subject." 

It  is  |M)ssible  that  the  Tsiph<mi  may  be  repre- 
sented by  the  Algorine  adder  (Chtho  iiuturi(anica) 
but  it  must  lie  confessed  that  this  is  mere  conject- 
ure. Dr.  Harris,  in  his  Natural  llinhwtj  of  U.e 
]UU<\  erroneously  supposes  it  to  lie  identical  with 
the  t{'J<ih  zr/ttttn  of  1'orskal,  which,  however,  is  a 
fish  (Triguu  zejJten,  Cut.),  and  not  a  serpent. 


Alprine  Adiler.    (Dritish  Museum.) 

4.  Sfteptu/tfidn  Cjb*?^?  :  iyKaHfitvos  -  ceras- 
t  s)  occurs  oidy  in  Cen.'xlix.  17,  where  it  is  use<l 
to  characterize  th-  trik-  of  Pan:  "  Dan  shall  »«?  a 
serpent  by  the  w.iy,  an  ad.'er  in  the  path,  that 
biteth  the  horse's  heels,  so  that  his  rider  shall  fall 
backward."  Various  are  tic  readings  of  the  old 
versions  in  this  pasngc:  the  Samaritan  intcqtrvts 
Sftfpfiipfioit  by  44  lying  in  wait;"  the  Targums  of 
Jouathan,  of  Onkolos  and  of  Jerusalem,  with  the 
Syiiac,  "a  basilisk."''  The  Arabic  inteqtrcters  ' 
Erpcuius  [7.  e.  the  anonymous  version  edited  by 


«  The  Rnsiliik  of  naturalist*  is  a  most  forbidding, 
looking  yet  liarmles*  lizard  of  tho  family  I^uanular, 
order  Suuria.  In  using  the  term,  therefore,  care 
must  be  Ukcn  not  to  confound  the  mythical  serpent 
with  tho  veritable  Saurian. 

»P~nn  {mrmaii),  fxrninasus,  from  D1^,  "  to 

destroy."  "  Ita  It.  Salom.  Chaldicum  uxpUcat,  Onko- 
loa  auteni  rvddit,  Strut  srrprns  Hunnan,  quod  est  no- 
mm  serpentis  evjusdam,  rujus  morsus  est  intanabilu  ; 

is  autem  ett  basilisaa  SYC2**%."  (Oil.  Sacri,l. 
Uli.) 


ADDER 

Erpenius]  and  Saadias  have  "  the  homed  snake; ' « 

and  so  the  Vulg.  Cerasttt.  The  LXX.,  Uke  Lb* 
Samaritan,  must  have  connected  tlie  Hebrew  term 
with  a  word  which  expresses  the  idea  of  "  sitting 
in  ambush."  The  original  word  comes  uvm  a 
root  which  sigui!ie»  ''to  prick,"  "pierce,"  or 
"  bite." 

The  liabit  of  the  Shtphipfu'm,  alluded  to  in  Ja- 
cob's prophecy,  namely,  that  of  lurking  in  tke  sand 
and  biting  at  the  horse's  heels,''  suits  the  character 
of  a  well-known  species  of  venomous  snake,  the  cel- 
ebrated horned  viper,  the  asp  of  Cleopatra  ( Ccrat- 
tts  HasstUpiistii),  which  is  found  abundantly  in  the 
sandy  deserts  of  Egypt,  Syria,  and  Arabia,  The 
Hebrew  word  ShtjMpht'm  is  no  doubt  identical  with 
the  Arabic  Siffim.    tf  the  translation  of  this  Ara- 
bic word  by  CoUus  be  compared  with  the  descrip- 
tion of  the  Cerastes  in  the  British  Museum,  there 
wiU  appear  good  reason  for  identifying  the  Sficphl- 
ji/u'm  of  tiincsis  with  the  Ceratttt  of  naturalist*. 
"  >*//<»»<,  scrpentis  genus  leve,  punctis  maculisque 
disticctum  "  —  "a  small  kind  of  sequent  marked 
with  dots  and  spots"  (Golius,  Arab.  Ltx.  s.  v.). 
'•  The  Ctruttts  (Ctraste*  linsseltjiiigtii),  brownish 
white  with  pale  brown  irregular  unequal  spots" 
(Co/.  <f  Snakes  in  Biit.  M.  pt.  i.  211).    It  is  not 
pretended  that  the  mere  fact  of  these  two  animals 
I  eing  .</*>itt<l  aflbnls  sufficient  ground,  when  taken 
alone,  lor  assorting  that  they  are  identical,  for  many 
seqients  have  this  character  in  common;  but,  when 
taken  in  connection  with  what  has  been  adduced 
above,  coupled  with  the  fact  that  tins  spotted  char- 
acter belongs  only  to  a  very  few  kinds  common  in 
the  localities  in  (piestion,  it  does  at  least  form  strong 
presumptive  evidence  in  favor  of  the  identity  of  the 
Slupliiphon  with  the  Ctrasltt.    The  name  of  CV- 
mtft*  is  derived  from  a  curious  hornUke  process 
above  each  eye  in  the  nude,/  which  gives  it  a  for- 
midable appearance.    Bruce,  in  his  Travels  in 
Abt.mnia,  has  given  a  very  accurate  and  detailed 
accMint  of  these  animals.    He  observes  that  he 
foti  i  d  them  in  greatest  numbers  in  those  parts 
which  were  frequented  by  the  jerboa,  and  that  in 
the  stomach  of  a  Cerastes  he  discovered  the  remains 
of  a  jerboa.    He  kept  two  of  these  snakes  in  a 
glass  vessel  for  two  years  without  any  food.  An- 
other circumstance  mentioned  by  Bruce  throws 
some  light  on  the  assertions  of  ancient  authors  as 
to  the  movement  of  this  snake.    Julian ,p  Isidores, 


[This  is  not  the  rendering  of 
0    >  o  - 

referred  to,  whkh  hare  ^^yfuO.  A  ] 

«*  From  ^}CE?,  pvngtrt,  mordere,  according  to 
Furst  and  A.  Schultens ;  but  OesenJus  denies  this 

rwanlog,  and  compares  'he  8yr.  i£}.»,  "  to  glide," 

•  to  creep." 


*H  «<u  «^aTpox^<rt  Kara  <rrifio>  «i4v(fc  aw.. 

Nicander,  Thtriac.  268. 
/The  female,  however,  is  supposed  sometimes  tc 
po»y«!8e  these  horns.  ilasselquist  ( Itintr.  pp.  241, 
905)  has  thus  described  them  :  —  "  Tentacula  duo, 
utrinquo  umun  nil  Latcra  vertiris,  in  margiuc  superior! 
orbiua  oculi,  crccte,  parte  avers*  parum  arcuata, 
eademquo  parte  parum  canaliculate,  sub-dura,  mem 
brana  teuacl  vestita,  basi  squamls  minimis,  una  scrie 
erectis,  clncta,  b  rev  la,  orbitae  < 
tudlnc." 

With  this  description  that  of  Geoflroy  St.  Hilaire 
may  bo  rompared :  —  '<  Au  deasus  des  yeux  nait  ds 
chaquo  cote  una  petite  eminence,  ou  commo  on  a  eou> 
tume  de  la  dire  une  petite  coroe,  longue  de  deux  on 
trois  llgnes,  preeentant  dans  le  sens  de  aa  longueur  des 
sillons  et  dirigeo  en  haut  et  un  peu  en  arriere,  d'ou  Is 
nom  de  Cl'ratt*.  La  nature  des  corses  du  C>  rante  esi 
trcs  peu  connue,  et  leurs  usages,  si  toutefoto  eUX 
peu  vent  etre  de  quelque  uttlite  pour  1  animal,  soni 
entierement  ignores." 

V  Aotbr  ii  o'^ov  irpoVtviK  ^flttJi,  De 
13) 
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Aetna,  hare  all  recorded  ot  the  Cerastes  that, 
whereas  other  serpen U  creep  along  in  a  straight 
direction,  this  one  and  the  H<xinorrhiHts u  (no 
doubt  the  same  animal  under  another  name)  move 
sideways,  stumbling  as  it  were  on  either  side  (and 
comp.  Itoehart).*  Let  this  be  compared  with  what 
Bruce  sajt:  "  The  Cerastes  moves  with  great  ra- 
pidity and  in  all  directions,  forwards,  backwards, 
ridevays ;  when  he  inclines  to  surprise  any  one  who 
is  too  far  from  him.  he  creep*  tclth  hit  tide  Uneardt 
tiie  perton,"  Jtc.,  Ac.  Tlie  words  of  Ihn  Nina,  or 
Aricenna,  are  to  the  same  effect.  It  is  right,  how- 
ever, to  state  that  nothing  unusual  has  been  ob- 
served in  the  mode  of  progression  of  the  Cerastes 
now  in  the  gardens  of  the  Zo*  logical  Society;  hut 
of  course  negative  evidence  in  the  instance  of  a 
specimen  not  in  a  state  of  nature  does  not  inval- 
idate the  statement  of  so  accurate  an  observer  as 
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The  domed  Cerastes.    (From  specimen  in  British 
Huston.) 

The  Cerastes  is  extremely  venomous;  IJruoe 
compelled  one  to  scratch  eighteen  pigeons  upon  the 
thigh  as  uutcWly  as  possible  ami  they  all  died 
nearly  in  the  same  interval  of  time.  It  averages  12  j 
to  15  inches  in  length,  hut  is  occasionally  found 
larger.  It  belongs  to  the  family  Mperidie,  order 
OphidiaS  [SEitfKvr.J 

From  the  root  Shti/Jtnph  are  possibly  derived 
the  proper  names  of  Shii-iiam,  whence  the  family 
of  tie  SitcriiAMiTKS,  StlKFHtTFIlAX,  and  Bill  r> 
POL  W.  U. 

AJTDI  ('A88i  [Tisch.  Treg.  'A88«0).  *•  Son 
of  Coeam,  and  father  of  Melchi,  in  our  I/ord's 
genealogy  (Luke  iii.  28);  tlie  thinl  aliove  Salathiel. 
The  etymology  and  Hebrew  form  of  the  name  arc 
doubtful,  as  it  does  not  occur  in  the  I. XX.,  but  it 

probably  represent*  the  Hebrew  *7?«  an  nmnmenit 
and  is  a  short  form  of  Adiel,  or  Adaiah.  The  fat- 
ter name  in  1  Chr.  vi.  41  (2tJ  in  Heb.  Bib.)  is  ren- 
dered in  the  [lloman  edition  of  the]  Septuagint 
"A5eu,  which  is  very  close  to  Addi.      A.  C.  II. 

2.  ('A88»;  [Vat.  AiStiy]  A'Min.)  Thil  name 
occurs  in  a  very  corrupt  verse  (I  Fsdr.  ix.  31).  ap- 
parently for  At»X.\  (F-zra  x.  30).       W.  A.  \V. 

AD'DO  ('A83ii;  [Vat.  E58«»>:]  Adding 
lntx>,  the  grandfather  of  tlie  j>ropbet  Zccliariali  (I 
Esdr.  vi.  1 ).  W.  A.  W. 

(Meander,  Tktriae.  £M). 

»  llochart  (Hieroz.  iii.  209,  Rnsenm.)  says  that  tn* 

Raolios  derive    ^^Ett?   from    ^CIZ?,  daudiectri, 

wherefore  Fp"u?  ■  dauJus. 
•  The  celebrated  John  Ellis  win  to  haw  been  tlie 
Krigllshman  who  frsve  an  accurate  doscripUon  of 
he  '>r*stes  (see  Pkilotoph.  Tiaiuaci.  1766). 


ADDON.  [Addan.] 

•  This  varied  orthography,  aays  Fiirst  (ffandictt. 
p.  171  u  owing  to  a  dialectic  ditferencc  which  pro 
i.ounced  ~  as  o.  H. 

AD'Dl  S  (  A88oot:  Atldut).    L  Tlie  sons  of 
Addua  alt  ('numerated  among  the  children  of  Solo- 
«  who  returned  with  Zorobalicl  (1 
but  the  name  does  not  occur  in  the 
].•:      :      •  •  f  Fjira  or  Nehemiah. 

2.  fla58ow;  [Vat.  la&Bovs;]  Alex.  IoSSovs; 
[Aid.  *a58out:]  Addin.)  A  priest  whose  descend- 
ants, according  to  1  Fadr.,  were  unable  to  establish 
their  :  v  in  tlie  time  of  Ezra,  and  were  re 

>m  dieir  priesthood  (1  Fadr.  v.  38).  He 
is  said  to  bam  married  Augia,  the  daughter  of 
Berzelui  or  I'anullai.  In  Kzra  and  Nehemiah  he 
is  called  bj  bit  adopted  name  It&rzillai,  and  it  is 
not  dear  whether  Addua  repiescnts  his  original 
mini'  mere  corruption.  W.  A.  \V. 

A  DER   ("H?   [in  pause  TVft  a  flock]  : 

'E8#p;   [Vat.  HMO  Altx.  '[iStp:  lltdtr).  A 
on  of  IScriah,  chief  of  the  inhabitanU 
of  Agalon    1  Chr.  viii.  15).    The  name  is,  more 
com  i.k.  IV.  A.  W. 

AD  IDA   (  A8«5a;  [Sin.  A8«i8a,  ASura  or 
i.  'A88i8a:  A<Mus,  A<H  nit),  a  town 
in  •  lutnence  (Ant.  xiii.  6,  §  4)  overlooking  the 
Ion  country  of  .ludah  ('A.  iv  rjj  2«^\a),  forti- 
i  Maccabwus  in  his  wars  with  Try- 
pbon     !   M  tee.  xii.  38,  xiii.  13).    Alexander  was 
I  by  A  re  tut  (Ant.  xiii.  15,  §  2);  and 
Vespasian  used  it  as  one  of  his  outposts  in  the 
isalem  (/A  J.  iv.  !»,  §  1).  Probably 
itb  ILlDID  and  AOITIIAIM  (which  see) 

G. 

A  DIEL  (^"75  ["mnment  of  Cor/] :  I,3i- 
[Vat.  corrupt;]  Alex.  E8«tjA;  [Comp.  'A8r^A:J 
Adiel),  L  A  prince  of  the  tribe  of  Simeon,  de- 
scended fn>m  tlie  prosperous  family  of  Shiinei  (1 
Chr.  iv.  36).  He  took  part  in  the  murderous  raid 
in.iilc  bv  his  triU;  upon  the  peaceable  Hatnitc  shep 
herds  in  the  vallev  of  Gedor,  in  the  reign  of  Heze- 
ki.il, . 

2.  ("A8i^X.)  A  priest,  ancestor  of  Maasiai  (1 
Chr.  ix.  IS). 

3.  COS^X;  [Vat.  Comp.]  Alex. 'flSi^A.)  An- 
cestor  of  Azmaveth,  David's  treasurer  (1  Chr. 
xxvii.  25).  W.  A.  W. 

AT)IN  [dtBcaUy.  'A88.V, 'A8.V  [Vat 

A5iv,  A8«iv]  in  Ear.,  ['Atari,  ASwvin  1  Fsdr. :] 
HSlv  [N  at.  HScik]  in  Neh.:  Adin,  A'Uxn  in  X'jx. 
viii.  t! ).  Ancestor  of  a  family  who  returned  with 
Zerul  ltalx-1  to  the  number  of  4.*i4  (Fzr.  ii.  15  [I 
Fsdr.  v.  12] ),  or  655,  according  to  the  parallel  list 
in  Neh.  vii.  20.  Filly-one  more  [251  according  tc 
1  Ksdr.  a  iii.  32]  accomfianiwl  F/.ra  in  the  second 
cararan  from  Babybm  (Rzr.  viii.  V,).  They  joined 
with  Nehemiah  in  a  covenant  to  separate  themselves 
from  the  heathen  (Neh.  x.  16).         W.  A.  W. 

AD'IXA  (Sri?  [p&nQi  'A8i>-c£;  [Comp. 
Vat.  FA.  'ASffstfc]  Adtnn).  The  »nn  of  Shiza, 
one  of  David's  captains  neyond  the  .Ionian,  and 
chief'of  the  Heubenitcs  (1  Chr.  xi.  42).  According 
to  the  A.  V.  and  tlie  Syriae,  he  hail  the  command 
of  thirty  men;  but  the  passage  should  1*  rendered 
"and  over  him  were  thirty,"  that  is,  the  thirty  be- 
fore enumerated  were  his  superiors,  just  as  lienaiah 
was  "  above  the  thirty  "  (1  Chr.  xxvii.  6). 

W.  A.  W 


ADINO 

ADINO,  THE  EZNITE,  2  Sam.  wviii.  8. 
Bee  Jasiiuhkaji. 

ADTNUS  (*Ia8«^j;  [Vat  latuvos;  AM. 
*A5i^f  :J  JatUimiu).  J  amis  the  Invite  (1  Esdr. 
Ix.  48;  comp.  Neh.  viii.  7j.  W.  A.  W. 

ADITHA'IM  (with  Uic  article,  E^TOn 
[Uie  double  booty]:  Comp.  '  Ay  t06aifi',  AM.  'A8- 
laytddalfj.  -  Ad'uhnim] ),  a  town  belonging  to  Ju- 
dah, lying  in  the  low  country  (ShejHih),  and 
named,  between  Shuruim  and  (iederah  (with  the 
article \  in  .losh.  xv.  30  onlv.  It  is  entirely  omit- 
ted oy  the  [N  at.  and  Akx"  MSS.  of  the]  LXX. 
At  a  iater  time  the  name  ap|tcars  to  have  been 
ehanged  to  Iladid  u  (Chadid)  :uid  Adida.  r'or  the 
dual  termination,  comp.  the  two  mimes  occurring 
in  the  aame  verse;  alto  Eglaim,  Horonaim,  etc. 

G. 

ADJURATION  [KxonriMM.] 

AD'LAI  [dissyl.]  (^137  [=  ^bl^jm- 

nee  of  J  ah]:  'A3a/;  [Vat.]  Alex.  A8cu;  [Comp. 
'A8\af  ']  Attli).  Ancestor  of  Shaphat,  the  overseer 
of  David's  herds  that  fed  in  the  broad  vallevs  (1 
Chr.  xxvii.  29).  W.  A.  Vv. 

AD'MAH  (np-TS  [fortreu,  Fiirrt] :  'A5- 
ain(:  Atlumn),  one  of  the  "cities  of  the  plain." 
always  coupled  with  Zel*>im  (Gen.  x.  19,  xiv.  2 
8;  Deut.  xxix.  23 ;  Hoa.  xi.  8j.  It  had  a  king  of 
iU  own. 

AD'MATHA  (Snyjg:  [MaKurtdp',  Vat 
Alex.  FA.  Ka\i)a*ap;  Comp.  'A6>a&{:]  Adma- 
tha),  one  of  the  seven  princes  of  1'ersia  (Esth.  i. 
14). 

AD'NA  (S2T37  [pUanm]:  'E5W;  [XaU  II. 
E&cuyt,  Mai  AtBtuvf  ]  ICdnn).  1.  One  of  the 
family  of  I'ahath-Moab  who  returned  with  Ezra, 
and  married  a  foreign  wife  (Ezr.  x.  30). 

2.  (Mov^i:  [Vat.  Alex,  urn.;  Comp.  'EBrrfs.]) 
A  priest,  descendant  of  llarim,  in  the  days  of  Joi- 
akim,  the  son  of  Jeshua  (Nch.  xii.  15). 

W.  A.  W. 

AD'NAH  (nrr?  [ptemurt]:  'E8»(f:  Ed- 
nas). 1.  A  Manaasile  who  deserted  from  Saul  and 
joined  the  fortune*  of  I  'and  on  his  road  to  Ziklag 
from  the  camp  of  the  I'hilittiiic*  (1  Chr.  xii.  20). 

2.  ('ESvaf,  [Vat]  Alex.  E«*-ooi  )  The  com- 
mander-in-chief of  300,01  K)  men  of  Judah,  who 
were  in  Jehoshapliat'a  army  (2  Chr.  xvii.  14). 

W.  A.  W. 

ADO'N  I-BE'ZEK  r??"\H^  hnl  of  Bc- 
ttk:  'A&wt>ifif(tic-  AdniiilHttc),  king  of  liczek,  a 
city  of  the  (  anaanites.  [  Hi  /.kk.]  Iliis  chieftain 
was  vanquished  by  the  tribe  of  .Judah  (Judg.  i.  3- 
7),  who  cut  off  hU  thumb*  and  great  toes,  and 
brought  him  prisoner  to  Jerusalem,  where  he  died. 
He  confessed  tliat  he  had  iiitlieted  the  same  cruelty 
upon  70  petty  kings  whom  he  had  conquered. 

II.  W.  n. 

•  Caasel  in  his  note  on  Judg.  i.  G  (Ilichter  «. 
Ruth,  p.  (>),  mentions  Mime  pandlels  to  this  barbar- 

ty,  which  show  that  it  w;is  not  uncommon  in  an- 
cient times.  The  fonn  «.|  the  mutilation  was  not 
arbitrary,  but  chosen  in  order  to  render  those  who 
suffered  it  unfit  for  warlike  *er\iee:  henceforth  they 
tould  neither  wield  the  l*m.  nor  stand  firm  in  bat- 

le,  or  escape  by  flight.    When  the  inhabitants  of 

"Tiffin*  an  lostauM  of  An^  changing  to  CVfA 
jm  Q~  »  430). 
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^Egina  were  conquered  n.  c.  456,  the  Athenian* 
ordered  their  right  thumbs  to  be  cut  off  so  that 
they  might  not  l>e  able  to  handle  the  spear,  though 
as  slaves  they  might  pull  the  oar  (/Elian,  Car. 
J/ist.  ii.  9).  The  confession  of  the  savage  chief 
(Judg.  i.  7)  testifies  to  the  natural  sentiment  that 
the  wicked  deserve  to  experience  the  sufferings 
which  they  themselves  have  inflicted  or.  others 
(comp.  I*s.  vii.  15,  Hi).  Adoni-bczck  had  humili- 
ated as  well  as  maimed  his  victims:  "they  liaC 
gathered  their  mrat  under  his  table"  (Judg.  i-  7, 
and  comp.  Matt  xv.  27).  It  is  said  of  some  of  tl* 
Parthian  kings  that  at  table  they  threw  food  V: 
their  famished  vassals,  who  would  catch  it  up  like 
dogs,  and  like  dogs  were  beaten  till  blood  flowed 
from  them  (Athen.  Jtti/m.  lib.  iv.  p.  152  d). 
Adoni-l«zek  is  obviously  not  so  much  a  proper 
name  as  a  title.  II. 

•ADONIC AM,  ADON'ICAN.  [Ado*- 

IKAM.j 

ADONI'JAH  (n»3V,  5in>3'lS,  my  Ij>rd 

itJthmih:  'Alwvlat:  Adirn'mt).  1.  'hie  fourth 
son  of  David  by  Ilaggith,  l>orn  at  Hebron,  while 
his  father  was  king  of  Judah  (2  Sam.  iii.  4). 
After  the  death  of  his  three  brothers,  Anuion,  Cbi- 
lcab,  and  Absalom,  he  became  eldest  son;  and, 
wh\-n  his  father's  strength  was  visibly  declining, 
put  forward  his  pretension*  to  the  crown,  by  equip- 
ping  himself  in  royal  state,  witli  chariots  and  horse- 
men, and  fifty  men  to  run  before  him,  in  imitation 
of  Absalom  (2  Sam.  xv.  1)  whom  he  also  resembled 
in  personal  beauty,  and  apparently  also  in  charac- 
ter, as  indeed  Josephus  sa\s  (Ant.  vii.  14,  §  4). 
For  this  reason  he  was  plainly  unfit  to  be  king, 
and  David  promised  Iiathsheba  that  her  son  Solo- 
mon shoukl  inherit  the  crown  (1  K.  i.  30).  for  there 
was  no  absolute  claim  of  primogeniture  in  these 
Eastern  monarchies.  Solomon's  cause  was  espoused 
by  the  l»est  of  David's  counsellors,  the  illustrious 
prophet  Nathan:  Zadok,  the  descendant  of  Elcazar, 
and  representative  of  the  elder  line  of  priesthood; 
ik-naiah,  the  captain  of  the  king's  IkkIv -guard;  to- 
gether with  Shiinei  and  Kei,  whom  Ewald  (Get- 
chichte,  iii.  2*Ju)  conjecture*  to  be  David's  two  sur- 
viving brothers,  comparing  1  Chr.  ii.  13,  and  iden- 
tifying >rt2I2  with  ni^tS  (<S7„W/A  in 

version),  and  with  "H"^  (our  Riuhhn).  ¥ 
1  K.  ii.  8,  it  is  unlikely  that  the  Shimei  of  2  Sam. 
xvi.  5  could  ha»c  actively  o.jK<used  Sokmion's  cause. 
On  the  side  of  Adonijah,  who  when  he  made  his 
attempt  on  the  kingdom  was  a! out  35  years  old  (2 
Sam.  v.  5),  were  Abiathar,  the  representative  of 
Hi's,  i.  t.  the  junior  hue  of  the  priesthood  (de- 
scended from  Ithamar,  Aaron's  fourth  mil),  and 
.loab,  the  famous  commander  of  David's  army;  the 
latter  of  whom,  always  audacious  and  self-willed, 
probably  cxjiectcd  to  find  more  congenial  elements 
in  Adonijah's  court  than  in  Solomon's.  His  name 
and  influence  secured  a  large  number  of  followers 
among  the  captains  of  the  royal  army  l<elnnging  to 
the  tribe  of  Judah  (comp.  1  K.  i.  U  and  25):  and 
these,  together  with  all  the  princes  except  Solomon- 
were  entertained  by  Adonijah  at  a  great  sacrificial 
feast  held  "  by  the  stone  /muki.ktii,  which  is  by 
I  Enrogel."  The  meaning  of  the  stone  Zoheleth  is 
|  very  doubtful,  1-eing  translated  rorit  of  the  im/rA- 
tornr  in  the  Chaldce;  //»  «"/  rwkt  Syr.  and  Arab, 
and  exphined  "  rtx-k  if  th*  strtam  of  tenter"  bj 
K.  Kimchi.  En-n>gel  is  mentioned  in  Josh.  xv.  7 
as  a  spring  on  the  border  of  Judah  and 
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8.  of  Jerusalem,  and  may  be  the  nine  as  that 
afterwards  called  the  Well  of  .lob  or  Joab  (Ain 
Ayub).  It  is  explained  rpriny  of  the  fuller  by  the 
Cbaldee  l*araphrast,  perhaps  because  he  treads  his 

clothes  with  his  feet  see  Gescn.  ».  r.);  but 

romp.  Deut.  xi.  10,  where  "watering  with  the 
feet  "  refers  to  machines  trodden  with  the  foot,  and 
such  poKsibly  the  spring  of  llogel  supplied.  [Ex- 
BiKiEL-]  A  meeting  fur  a  religions  purjiose  would 
be  bek]  near  a  spring,  just  as  in  later  times  sites 
for  Trfnnrtvxed  were  chosen  by  the  waterside  (Acts 
xvi.  13). 

Nathan  and  Bathsheba,  now  thoroughly  alarmed, 
apprised  David  of  these  proceedings,  who  immedi- 
ately gave  orders  that  Solomon  should  be  conducted 
on  the  royal  mule  in  solemn  procession  to  Gihon, 
a  spring  on  the  west  of  Jerusalem  (2  Chr.  xxxii. 
3U).  [Gihon.]  Here  he  was  anointed  and  pro- 
claimed king  by  Zadok,  and  joyfully  recognized  by 
the  people.  This  decisive  measure  struck  teiror 
into  the  opposite  party,  and  Adouijah  fled  to  the 
sanctuary,  but  was  pardoned  by  Solomon  on  con- 
dition that  he  should  "shew  himself  a  worthy 
man,"  with  the  threat  that  "  if  wickedness  were 
found  in  him  he  should  die  "  (i.  52). 

The  death  of  David  quickly  followed  on  these 
events;  and  Adon'yah  begged  Dathsheha,  who  as 
44  king's  mother"  would  now  have  special  dignity 
and  influence  [Asa],  to  procure  Solomon's  consent 
to  his  marriage  with  Abishag,  who  had  \«*>u  the 
wife  of  David  in  his  old  age  (1  K.  i.  3 ).  Tins  was 
regarded  as  equivalent  to  a  fresh  attempt  on  the 
throne  [Absalom;  AnxKit];  and  therefore  Solo- 
mon ordered  him  to  be  put  to  death  by  IJenaiah,  in  I 
accordance  with  the  terms  of  his  previous  pardon. 
Far  from  looking  upon  this  as  "  the  most  flagrant 
act  of  despotism  since  Doeg  massacred  the  priests 
at  Saul's  eommand  "  (Newman,  llrbrtw  \Umirchy, 
ch.  iv.),  we  must  consider  that  the  clemency  of 
Solomon  in  sparing  Adonyah  till  he  thus  again  re- 
vealed a  treasonable  purpose,  stands  in  remarkable 
contrast  with  the  almost  universal  practice  of 
Eastern  sovereigns.  Any  one  of  these,  situated 
like  Solomon,  would  probably  have  secured  his 
throne  by  putting  all  his  brothers  to  death,  whereas 
we  have  no  reason  to  think  that  any  of  David's 
sons  suffered  except  the  open  pretender  Adonyah, 
though  all  seem  to  have  opposed  S>lomon's  claims ; 
and  if  his  execution  be  thought  an  art  of  severity, 
we  must  remember  that  we  cannot  eijiect  to  find 
the  principles  of  the  Gospel  acted  upon  a  thousand 
years  before  Christ  came,  and  tliat  it  is  hard  for 
us,  in  this  nineteenth  century,  altogether  to  realize 
the  position  of  an  Oriental  king  iu  that  remote 

2-  [Aid.  Tat.  Alex.  'A&en'av-]  A  Levite  in 
tfie  reign  of  Jehoshaphat  (2  Chr.  xvii.  8). 

3.  I  Alalia;  Alex.  Aoroa;  Vat,  FA.  E&ovia; 
Aid.  'Aorta:  Comp.  'AoWas:  Adonin.]  One  of 
the  Jewish  chiefs  in  the  time  of  Nehemiah  (x.  10). 

I  Ie  is  called  Adonikam  (E]7*3*"TH :  'Afayotdfi : 
Adonicam)  in  Ezr.  ii.  13.  Comp.  Ezr.  viii.  13; 
Neh.  vii.  18.  G.  E.  L.  C. 

ADON'IKAM  r  W  of  the  enemy, 

Ges. ;  or  lord  who  qmisU,  Fiirst] .  'AoWtird/t  [or 
-«aV;  Vat.  varies  in  each  place] :  A'hnicam).  The 
sons  of  Adonikam,  600  in  number,  were  among 
those  who  returned  from  Babylon  with  Zerubbabel 
(Ezr.  ii.  13;  Neh.  vii.  18;  1  Esdr.  v.  14).  In  the 
sat  two  passages  the  nuudier  is  607.    The  r-nain- 

I 


d«r  of  the  family  returned  with  Ezra  (Ezr.  viii.  13 , 
1  Esdr.  viii.  3D).  The  name  is  given  as  AlK»M- 
jaii  in  Neh.  x.  16.  [In  1  Esdr.  v.  14,  A.  V.  ed. 
1611,  etc.  reads  Adonican,  and  viii.  3D.  Adouicins 
—  A.]  W.  A.  \V. 

ADO  N I  HAM  (2^^3^M  [lord  of  txalta- 
tion],  1  K.  iv.  G;  by  an  unusual  contraction  Auo- 

uam,  CHTS,  2  Sam.  xx.  24,  and  1  K.  xii.  18 
also  Hadokam,  C^H^,  2  Chr.  x.  18:  'ASttvipdp] 

[Vat.  -vii-,  in  1  K.  xii.  Apa/i-]  Adoniram,  Adw 
ram).  Chief  receiver  of  the  tribute  during  the 
reigns  of  I>avid  (2  Sam.  xx.  24),  Solomon  (I  K. 
iv.  6)  and  Kehoboam  (1  K.  xii.  18).  This  last 
monarch  sent  him  to  collect  the  tribute  from  the 
rebellious  Israelites,  by  whom  he  was  stoned  to 
death.    [See  also  1  K.  v.  14  ]  P.  W.  14. 

ADO-NI-ZE'PEC  (r?!"*"?^  bn-d  ofju*. 

lice  :  'A&wvt&t&iC,  [Comp.  'ASwviatStK-]  Adon- 
uedec),  the  Amorite  king  of  .Jerusalem  who  organ- 
ized a  league  with  four  other  Amorite  princes 
against  Joshua.  The  confederate  kings  having  laid 
siege  to  Gibeon,  Joshua  marched  to  the  relief  of 
his  new  allies  and  put  the  besiegers  to  flight.  The 
five  kings  took  refuge  iu  a  ca\e  at  Makkf.daii, 
whence  they  were  taken  and  slain,  their  bodies 
hung  on  trees  and  then  buried  in  the  place  of  their 
concealment  (Josh.  x.  1-27).  [Jumil'a.] 

li.  \V.  B. 

•  Adoni-zedek  (note  the  meaning)  was  no  doubt 
the  official  name  of  the  Jebusitc  king*  at  Jerusalem, 
as  Pharaoh  was  that  of  the  Egyptian  kings,  Agag 
that  of  the  Ainalekites,  Jabin  that  of  the  Hazor- 
ites,  and  the  like.  See  Hengsteiiberg's  lieitraye, 
iii.  306,  and  Red's  liuch  Jusua,  p.  171.  II. 

ADOPTION  (w/odfer/ol,  an  expression  meta- 
phorically used  by  St.  Paul  in  reference  to  the  pre- 
sent and  prospective  privileges  of  Christians  (Rom. 
viii.  15,  2>);  Gal.  iv.  5;  Eph.  i.  5).  He  probably 
alludes  to  the  I  toman  custom  of  adoption,  by  which 
a  person  not  having  children  of  his  own  might 
adopt  as  his  son  one  born  of  other  parents.  It  was 
a  formal  act,  effected  either  by  the  process  named 
adrvynth,  when  the  i>erson  to  be  adopted  was  in- 
dependent of  his  parent,  or  by  adojitio,  specifically 
so  called,  when  in  the  jiower  of  his  parent.  (See 
Diet,  of  (Jr.  and  Rom.  Ant.  art.  Aimutio.)  The 
effect  of  it  was  that  the  adopted  child  was  entitled 
to  the  name  and  sacra  pricuta  of  his  new  father, 
and  ranked  as  his  heir-at-law;  while  the  father  on 
his  part  was  entitled  to  the  projierty  of  the  son, 
and  exercised  towards  him  all  the  rights  and  priv- 
ileges of  a  father.  In  short  the  relationship  was  to 
all  intent*  and  purposes  the  same  as  existed  between 
a  natural  father  and  son.  The  selection  of  a  per- 
son to  be  adopted  implied  a  decided  preference  and 
love  on  the  part  of  the  adopter ;  and  St.  Paul  aptly 
transfers  the  well-known  feelings  and  customs  con- 
nected with  the  act  to  illustrate  the  position  of  tin 
Christianized  Jew  or  Gentile.  The  Jews  them- 
selves were  unacquainted  with  the  process  of  adop- 
tion :  indeed  it  would  have  l>een  inconsistent  with 
thi  regulations  of  the  Mosaic  law  aflecting  the 
inheritance  of  property.  The  instances  occasion- 
ally adduced  as  referring  to  the  custom  (Gen.  xv. 
3,  xvi.  2,  xxx.  5-9)  are  evidently  not  cases  of 
adoption  proper.  W.  L.  B. 

ADO'RA  or  ADOR.  [Adoraim.] 
ADORAIM  (B^VR*:  'Al*pal;  [Alex.  /> 
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•»>o!^:]  Aduram),  a  fortified  city  built  by  Behoho- 
ain  (2  Chr.  xi.  9),  in  Judah"  (Jos.  Ant.  viii.  10, 
§  1),  apparently  in  or  near  the  Sheftlnh,  since,  al- 
though omitted  from  the  lists  in  .lath.  xv.  it  is  by 
Josepbus  (Ant.  xiii. !).  §  1,  15,  §  4;  ft.  J.  i.  2,  §  (i, 
i.  8,  §  4)  almost  uniformly  coupled  with  Mareshah, 
which  was  certainly  situated  there,  l'or  the  dual 
termination  compare  Adithaim,  Gederothaim,  etc. 
By  Joscphus  it  Ls  given  as  "AJwpa,  'AZwptof,  and 
in  Am.  xiii.  6,  §  ,r>,  he  call*  it  a  41  city  of  Idumxa," 
under  which  name  were  included,  in  the  later  time* 
of  Jewish  history,  the  southern  joits  of  Judaea  it- 
self (Rehnd,  p.  48;  Robinson,  ii.  69).  Adoraim  is 
probably  the  Mine  pbee  with  'A8«pa(l  Mace.  xiii. 
20),  unless  that  l«c  l)«r,  on  the  sea-coast  below  Car- 
mcl.  Robinson  identities  it  with  /Jura,  a  "  large  Ul- 
lage "on  a  rising  ground  west  of  Hebron  (U.  215). 

G. 

*  Dura  "  is  one  of  the  largest  villages  in  the  dis- 
trict of  Hebron,  and  is  properly  the  chief  place" 

(Rob.  ii.  214 ).   The  name  (from  to  be  great) 

intimates  that  Adoraim  had  a  similar  importance; 
and  the  dual  (Fiirst,  i.  22)  implies  that  there  was  an 
upper  and  lower  town,  as  there  might  bo  easily  be, 
since  the  top  of  the  hill  overlooks  the  present  Dura 
on  its  slope.  II. 

ADO'RAM.    [  Vim»mi«,\m.] 

ADORATION.  The  acts  and  postures  by 
which  the  Hebrews  expressed  adoration  bear  a  great 
similarity  to  those  still  in  use  among  Oriental  na- 
tions. To  rise  up  and  suddenly  prostrate  the  body, 
was  the  most  simple  method;  but  generally  speak- 
ing, the  prostration  was  conducted  in  a  more  formal 
manner,  the  jktsou  falling  upon  the  knee  and  then 
gradually  inclining  the  body  until  the  forehead 
touched  the  ground.    The  various  expressions  in 


(Ian*.) 

Hebrew  referring  to  this  custom  appear  to 
their  specific  meaning:  thus  (irlwrw,  LXX.) 
describes  the  sudden  fall;  3??;  («d>T»,  LXX.) 
bending  the  knee;  IIP  (kwttw,  LXX.)  the  in- 
clination of  the  head  and  body;  and  lastly  HPtr 
(wpwricuvuv,  LXX.)  complete  prostration.  The 

term  *l'v.  15,  17.  19,  xlvi.  0)  was  intro- 

duced at  a  late  period  as  appropriate  to  the  worship 
paid  to  idols  by  the  Babylonians  and  other  eastern 
nations  (Tan.  iii.  5,  6).  Such  prostration  was 
usual  in  the  worship  of  Jehovah  (Gen.  xvii.  3;  Rs. 

a  Etmj  without  this  statement  of  Josephus,  it  is 
frla!a  that  * Judah  ana  ftnyamin,"  io  2  Chr.  xl.  10, 
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,  lev.  0 ) ,  but  it  was  by  no  means  extlusi.eJy  \neA 
'  for  that  purpose;  it  was  the  formal  mode  of  re- 
j  ceiving  visitors  ((Jen.  xviii.  2),  of  doing  obeisance 
•  to  one  of  superior  station  (2  Sam.  xiv.  4),  and  of 
!  showing  respect  to  equals  (1  K.  ii.  19).  Occa- 
|  sionally  it  was  repeatetl  three  times  ( 1  Sam.  xx. 
\  41),  and  even  seven  times  (Gen.  xxxiii.  3).    It  was 
accom|ianicd  by  such  acts  as  a  kiss  (Ex.  xviii.  7), 
hying  hold  of  the  knees  or  feet  of  the  person  to 
whom  the  adoration  was  paid  (Matt,  xxviii.  9),  and 
kissing  the  ground  on  which  he  stood  (Rs.  lxxii.  9: 
Mic.  vii.  17).    Similar  adoration  was  paid  to  idols 
(1  K.  xix.  18;  sometimes,  however,  prostration  was 
omitted,  and  the  act  consisted  simply  in  kissing  too 
hand  to  the  object  of  reverence  (Job  xxxi.  27)  in 
the  manner  practiced  by  the  Romans  (I'liny  xxviii. 
5:  see  Diet,  of  Ant.  art.  Adokatio),  in  kissing 
the  statue  itself  (Hos.  xiii.  2).     The  same  cus- 
toms prevailed  at  the  time  of  our  Saviour's  min- 
istry, as  appears  not  only  from  the  numerous 
occasions  on  which  they  were  put  in  practice  to- 
wards Himself,  but  also  from  the  parable  of  the 
unmerciful  servant  (Matt,  xviii.  2ti),  and  from  Cor- 
nelius's reverence  to  St.  Reter  (Acta  x.  25),  in 
which  case  it  was  oljected  to  by  the  Apostle,  as 
implying  a  higher  degree  of  superiority  than  he  was 
entitled  to,  especially  as  coming  from  a  Roman  to 
whom  prostration  was  not  usual.         W.  L.  B. 

ADRAM'MELECH  [Ihb.  Adrammelech] 

'Aopa/if A«x ;  [Alex.  A8pa/xcA«c:] 

Adranultc/i],  L  The  name  of  an  idol  worshipped 
by  the  colonists  introduced  into  Samaria  from  Se- 
pharvaim  (2  K.  xvii.  31).  He  was  worshipped  with 
rites  resembling  those  of  Molech,  children  being 
burned  in  his  honor.  In  Gcscnius  (sub  roce)the 
word  is  explained  to  mean  tplendor  of  the  king,  being 

a  contraction  of  ^^S.  But  Winer,  quot- 

ing Reland,  De  vet.  lingud  Pert.  ix.  interprets  the 
first  part  of  the  word  to  mean  fire,  and  so  regards 
this  deity  as  the  Sun-god,  in  accordance  with  the 
astronomical  character  of  the  Chaldean  and  Per- 
sian worship.  Sir  II .  Rawlinson  also  regards 
Adrammclech  as  the  male  power  of  the  sun,  and 
Anajiwki.kcii,  who  is  mentioned  with  Adramtne- 
lech,  as  a  companion-god,  as  the  female  power  of  the 
sun.    (Rawlinson's  Utrtxhtus,  i.  611.) 

2.  [Alex,  in  2  K.  A8p*/ifA«x-]  S°n  °f  tls« 
Assyrian  king  .Sennacherib,  whom  he  murdered  in 
conjunction  with  his  brother  Sbarezer  bt  the  temple 
of  Nisrocb  at  Nineveh,  after  the  failure  of  the  As- 
syrian attack  upon  Jerusalem.  The  parricides 
escaped  into  Armenia  (2  K.  xix.  37;  2  C  hr.  xxxii. 
21;  Is.  xxxvii.  38).  The  date  of  this  event  was 
n.  c.  080.  G.  E.  I-  C 

ADRAMYTTIUM  (occasionally  Atuahyt. 
Tit.M :  and  some  cursive  MSS.  have  'A-rpajivnjrp, 
instead  of  '  Khpa.nvTTi\v$  in  Acts  xxvii.  2),  a  sea- 
port in  the  province  of  Asia  [Asia],  situated  in  the 
district  anciently  cidled  iEotis,  and  also  Mysia  (see 
Acts  xvi.  7).  Adramyttimn  gave,  and  still  gives 
its  name  to  a  deep  gulf  on  this  coast,  opposite  to 
the  opening  of  which  is  the  island  of  I^sbos  [M»- 
tyi.kxk].  St.  Raul  was  never  at  Adramyttium, 
except,  jierhaps,  during  his  second  missionary  jour- 
ney, on  his  way  from  (ialatia  to  Troas  (Acts  xvi.), 
and  it  has  no  Biblical  interest,  eicept  as  illustrat- 
ing his  voyage  from  Casarea  in  a  ship  belonging  tc 


is  a  form  of  expression  for  the 
none  of  the  towns  i 
of  Benjamin  proper. 


new  kingdom,  and 
ik(  tsjmrtly  in  the 
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bis  place  (Acta  xxvii.  2).  The  reason  is  given  in 
chat  follows,  namely,  that  the  centurion  and  lib* 
prisoners  would  thus  be  brought  to  the  coasts  of 
Asia,  and  therefore  some  distance  on  their  way 
towards  Koine,  to  places  where  some  other  ship 
l-ound  for  the  west  would  prol>ably  be  found. 
Ship*  of  Adramyttium  must  have  been  frequent 
an  this  coast,  for  it  was  a  place  of  considerable 
traffic  It  lay  on  the  great  Koman  road  let  ween 
As.-  Troas,  and  the  Hellespont  on  one  side,  and  j 
I'ergumus,  Kphesus,  and  Miletus  on  the  other,  and 
was  connected  by  similar  roads  with  the  interior  of  . 
the  country.  According  to  tradition,  Adramyttium  i 
was  a  settlement  of  the  Lydians  in  the  time  of 
(.'mm  It  was  afterward*  an  Athenian  colony. 
Under  the  kingdom  of  l'ergamus  it  Ix-came  a  sea- 
port  of  some  consequence;  and  in  the  time  of  St. 
l'aul  l'liny  mentions  it  as  a  Koman  assize-town. 
The  modern  Adrtimyti  is  a  poor  village,  but  it  is 
still  a  place  of  some  trade  and  shipbuilding.  It  is 
described  in  the  travels  of  l'ococke,  Turner,  and 
Fellows.  It  is  hardly  worth  while  to  notice  the 
mistaken  opinion  of  Grotius,  Hammond,  and  others, 
that  Hadrumetum  on  the  coast  of  Africa  is  meant 
in  this  passage  of  the  Acts.  J.  S.  II. 

AT5RI  A,  more  properly  ATlRIAS  (i  'Aipiai : 

[Adrui\).  It  is  important  to  fix  the  meaning  of 
this  word  as  used  in  Acts  xxvii.  27.  The  won! 
seem*  to  liave  been  derived  from  the  town  of  Adria. 
near  the  l*o;  and  at  first  it  denoted  that  jort  of 
the  gulf  of  Venice  which  is  in  that  neigblwrlnxid. 
Afterwards  the  signification  of  the  name  was  ex- 
tended so  as  to  embrace  the  whole  of  that  gulf. 
Subsequently  it  obtained  a  much  wider  extension, 
and  in  the  ajimtolic  age  denoted  that  natural  divi- 
sion of  the  Mediterranean,  which  Humboldt  names 
the  Syrtic  basin  (see  Act*  xxvii.  17),  and  which 
had  the  coasts  of  Sicily,  Italy,  Greece,  and  Africa 
for  its  boundaries.  This  definition  is  explicitly 
given  by  ahnort  a  contem|)orary  of  St.  l'aul,  the 
geographer  I'toletny,  who  also  says  that  C  rete  is 
bounded  on  the  west  bv  Adria*.  I^ter  writers 
state  that  Malta  divides  "the  Adriatic  sea  from  the 
Tyrrhenian  sea,  and  the  isthmus  of  Corinth  the 
.-Lgean  from  the  Adriatic.  Thus  the  ship  in  which 
Josepbus  started  for  Italy  aliout  the  time  of  St. 
i'aul's  voyage,  foundered  in  Adrias  (/jfe,  3),  ami 
here  he  was  picked  up  bv  a  ship  from  (  yrene  and 
taken  to  l*uteoli  (see  Acts  xxviii.  13).  It  is  through 
ignorance  of  these  facts,  or  through  the  want  of 
attending  to  them,  that  writers  have  drawn  an  ar- 
gument from  this  geographical  term  in  favor  of  the 
tdse  view  which  places  the  Apostle's  shipwreck  in 
the  Gulf  of  Venice.  [Meut.v.]  (Smith's  V»tj. 
ami  Shipwreck  of  St.  Paul.  Diss,  on  the  hhtnd 
Mtllla.)  J.  S.  II. 

A'DRIEL  (Vs^-Hj?  [flock  of  God]:  [Comp.] 

'Aopi4)\;  [Horn.  'EtrSpi^A,  Vat.  Xtpti  (om.  in  1 
Sam  );  Alex.  l<rpar)\,  EoSpi;  Aid.  'Eofyi^A,  'Eo- 
Sp'f  ]  fltuIrUt),  a  son  of  Ifcirzillai  the  Meholathite, 
to  whom  Saul  gave  his  daughter  Merab,  although 
he  had  previously  promised  her  to  David  (1  Sam. 
xviii.  1!J).  His  five  sons  were  amongst  the  seven 
descendants  of  Saul  whom  David  surrendered  to  the 
Giheonites  (2  Sam.  xxi.  8,  9)  in  satisfaction  for  the 
rndeavors  of  Saul  to  extirpate  the  Litter,  although 
ibe  Israelites  had  originally  made  a  league  with 
them  (Josh.  ix.  15).  In  2  Sam.  xxi.  they  are  called 
■he  sons  of  Michal  [the  daughter  of  Saul  and  wife 
if  David] ;  but  as  Michal  had  no  children  (2  Sam 
»),  the  A.  V.,  in  order  to  surmount  the  diffi 
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eulty,  erroneously  translate*  H^b*  "  ')rot,s;»t  uPi' 
instead  of  "  bare."  This  accords  with  the  ..pinion 
:>f  the  Targuni  and  Jewish  authorities.  The  mar- 
gin also  gi\es  Miclial's  sister"  for  "Miclial." 
Probably  the  error  is  due  to  some  early  transcri- 
ber." 

ADU'EL    ('AJoi^A    [Alex.   FA.   Noi/t,  ], 

i.  c.  ^S^V,  1  Chr.  iv.  30  (  I«8iVjA);  ix.  12 
CAJ^A),  the  ornanuut  «f  God).  A  Xaphtalite, 
ancestor  of  Tobit  (Tob.  i.  1 ). 

K.  F.  W.  and  W.  A.  W. 

ADUL'LAM   (Apocr.  Oikm.i-vm,  E;T? 

[justice  of  the  people,  (Jos.;  but  according  to  Si- 

monis  from  TTVS  and  E^?,  Immicc  A  «//»</-/>/ /re]: 
'OSoWaip:  [Odollam,  0  lull  imy  AduUam]),  a  city 
of  Judah  in  the  lowland  of  the  Shtfhih,  Josh.  xv. 
35  (comp.  Gen.  xxxviii.  1,  "Judah  went  r/oiwt," 
and  Micah  i.  15.  where  it  is  named  with  Mareshah 
and  Achzib);  the  seat  of  a  Canaanite  king  (Josh, 
xii.  15),  and  evidently  a  place  of  great  antiquity 
(Gen.  xxxviii.  1,  12,  20).  Fortified  by  Kehoboam 
(2  <  hr.  xi.  7 ),  one  of  the  towns  reoccupied  by  the 
Jews  after  their  return  from  Ilahvlon  (Xeh.  xi.  30), 
and  still  a  city  (*0.  w6\tt)  iu  tlie  times  of  tlie  Mac- 
cabees (2  Mace.  xii.  38). 

The  site  of  Adullam  has  not  yet  lieen  identified, 
but  from  the  mention  of  it  in  the  passages  quoted 
above  in  proximity  with  other  known  towns  of  the 
Shtftlih,  it  is  likely  that  it  was  near  Ikir  f)ubf*inY 
b  or  0*  miles  N.  of  Flcutheropoli*.  (Hy  Fusebiua 
and  Jerome,  and  apparently  hy  the  LXX.  it  is  con- 
founded with  F.<;u»n:  see  that  name.)  The  lime- 
stone cliffs  of  the  whole  of  that  locality  are  pierced 
with  extensive  excavations  (Kohinson,  ii.  23,  51-53), 
some  one  of  which  is  possil.lv  the  "cave  of  Adul- 
lam." the  refuge  of  David  f  1  Sam.  xxii.  1 ;  2  Sam. 
xxiii.  13;  1  Chr.  xi.  15;  Stanley,  S.  4  /'.  p.  25!))- 
Monastic  tradition  places  the  cave  at  Khun  it  tin,  at 
the  south  end  of  the  Wody  /.'#-/««,  Iietwecn  Heth- 
lehcm  and  the  Dead  Sea  (Kohinson,  i.  441 ).  G. 

•  Xo  one  who  has  seen  the  ca\c  at  Khurritun 
can  have  any  doubt  of  it.s  fitness  to  be  such  a  place 
of  refuge  as  the  cave  of  Adullam  evidently  was  to 
David  and  his  followers.  For  a  description  of  this 
cavern  see  Tkkoa.    I  >r.  Thomson  ( Uind  and  IhoAi, 

ii.  424  f.)  pleads  still  for  the  correctness  of  the 
popular  opinion.  David,  who  livcsl  in  the  neigh- 
taring  Kethlehem  and  had  often  driven  his  flocks 
over  those  hills,  must  have  known  of  the  existence 
of  the  cave  and  been  familiar  with  the  entrances  to 
it.  It  was  in  a  desert  remote  from  the  haunts  of 
Saul,  or  if  approached  by  him  was  incapable  of  any 
effectual  assault.  It  was  in  tlie  direction  of  Moab 
whither  David,  shortly  l>cfore  Ix-taking  himself  to 
this  retreat,  had  sent  his  parents  and  the  women  of 
his  train.  Stanley  decides  (,N\  A-  /*.  p.  254,  nate\ 
that  the  Give  must  have  l*en  in  the  Shtfthdt,  be- 
cause the  family  of  David  "went  down"  to  him 
there  from  Itetlilehem  (1  Sam.  xxii.  1);  but  the 
expression  may  lie  used  also  of  Khurtitun,  which  is 
nearly  2  hours  S.  1'.  of  Itethlehcm  and  over  a  path 
which  descents  rapidly  almost  the  entire  distance. 
Tha'  the  town  and  the  cave  of  Adullam  are  not 
near  each  other  would  be  only  an  instance  of  tlie 
f;ict  that  the  same  name  is  often  applied  to  different 
localities. 


«  •  So  also  Tbenlus  ( Die  Bucket  Samuels,  p.  230> 
ts  for  the  Inconsistency.    See  flirt]  ei 

II 
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David  was  certainly  in  the  cave  or  Adullam 
when  the  "three  chiefs"  brought  watei  to  him 
from  Bethlehem ;  and  as  it  U  said  that  the  Philis- 
tines, through  whom  they  forced  their  way  for  that 
purpose,  were  encamped  at  the  time  near  Beth- 
lehem (2  Sam.  xxiii.  13,  14),  we  must  infer  that 
the  cave  itself  was  near  Bethlehem,  and  not  so  far 
afl"  as  the  border  of  the  plain  of  l'hilistia."  H. 

ADULX AMITE  O^TO  [see  Adul- 
lam]: 'OSoAAa/xcnjf  ;  Alex.  OooAAapctrw  : 
(MMunitt*).  A  native  of  Adullam:  applied  to 
Hirah,  tlic  friend  (or  "shepherd"  as  the  Vulgate 

has  it,  reading  VlVl  for  in£*^)  of  .ludali  (Gen. 
xxxviii.  1,  12,  20)."  W.  A.  W. 

ADU LTEK  Y.  The  parties  to  this  crime  were 
a  married  woman  and  a  man  who  wjis  not  her  hus- 
band. The  toleration  ot  polygamy,  indeed,  renders 
it  nearly  inqiossihle  to  make  criminal  a  similar 
offence  committed  by  a  married  man  with  a  woman 
not  his  wife.  In  the  patriarchal  period  the  sanc- 
tity of  marriage"  is  noticeable  from  the  history  of 
Abraham,  who  fears,  not  that  his  wife  will  lie  se- 
duced from  him,  but  that  he  may  be  killed  for  her 
sake,  and  especially  from  the  scruples  ascribed  to 
I'haraoh  and  Ahimclcch  ((Jen.  xii.,  xx.).  The 
woman's  punishment  wan,  as  commonly  amongst 
eastern  nation*,  no  doubt  capital,  and  probably,  a* 
in  the  case  of  Tamar's  unchastity,  death  by  fire 
^xxxviii.  24).  The  Mosaic  penalty  was  that  Iwth 
the  guilty  i»arties  should  1*  stoned,  and  it  applied 
as  well  to  the  l>etrothcd  as  to  the  married  woman, 
provided  she  were  free  (Petit,  xxii.  22-24).  A 
bondwoman  so  offending  was  to  lie  scourged,  and 
the  man  was  to  make  a  trespass  offering  (Lev.  xix. 
20-22). 

The  system  of  inheritances,  on  which  the  polity 
of  Mown  was  based,  was  threatened  with  confusion 
by  the  doubtful  offspring  caused  by  this  crime,  and 
this  secured  |»opuhr  synqtathy  on  the  Hide  of  moral- 
ity until  a  far  advanced  stage  of  corruption  was 
reached.  Vet  from  stoning  being  made  the  penalty 
we  may  sup|>o*e  that  the  exclusion  of  private  re- 
venge was  intended.  It  is  probable  that,  when 
that  territorial  basis  of  polity  passed  away  — as  it 
did,  alter  the  captivity  —  and  when,  owing  to  Gen- 
tile example,  the  marriage  tie  became  a  looser  bond 
of  union,  public  feeling  in  regard  to  adultery 
changed,  and  the  penalty  of  death  was  seldom  or 
never  inflicted.  Thus  in  the  case  of  the  woman 
brought  under  our  Lord's  notice  (John  viii.),  it 
is  likely  that  no  one  then  thought  of  stoning 
her  in  fact,  but  there  remained  the  written  law 
reaily  for  the  purpose  of  the  caviller.  It  is  likely, 
«lso,  that  a  divorce  in  which  the  adulteress  lost  her 
lower  and  rights  of  maintenance,  Ac.  (Gttnaru 
'.'tittfiu//ot/t,  cap.  vii.  G),  was  the  usual  remedy 
t  lggestcd  by  a  wish  to  avoid  scandal  and  the  ex- 
citement of  commiseration  for  crime.  The  word 
trapaSnyfiarliTat  [Stiyftartaeu  I<Achm.,  Tisch., 
Treg.j  (Matt.  i.  110,  probably  means  to  bring  the 
case  U-fure  the  local  Sanhedrim,  which  was  the 
usual  courve,  but  which  Joseph  did  no/  propose  to 
take,  preferring  repudiation  (Buxtorf,  <ie  fyo/w.  tl 
Dirvrt.  iii.  1-4),  because  that  could  be  managed 
privately  (Kddpa). 

Concerning  Uic  famous  trial  by  the  waters  of 
jealousy  (Num.  v.  11-211),  it  has  been  questioned 


•  Since  writing  the  sl>ove  note,  we  find  that  Dr. 
Is  either  not  rmvdstcnt  with  hiinwlf  or  has 
hi*  opinion.    In  hU  article  on  David  In  this 
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whether  a  huslwnd  was,  in  case  of  certain  facta, 
lound  to  adopt  it.  The  more  likely  view  is,  thai 
it  was  meant  as  a  relief  to  the  vehemence  of  impla- 
cable jealousy  to  which  f  Mentals  appear  prone,  but 
which  was  not  consistent  with  the  laxity  of  the 
nuptial  tie  prevalent  in  the  fteriod  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament. The  ancient  strictness  of  that  tie  gave 
room  for  a  more  intense  feeling,  and  in  that  inten- 
sity probably  arose  this  strange  custom,  which  no 
doubt  Moses  found  prevailing  and  deeply  seated ; 
and  which  is  said  to  be  paralleled  by  a"  form  of 
ordeal  called  the  "red  water"  in  Western  Africa 
(Kitto.  CycUif).  s.  v.).  The  forms  of  Hebrew  jus- 
tice all  tended  to  limit  the  application  of  this  test. 
1.  By  prescribing  certain  facts  presumptive  of 
guilt,  to  I*  established  on  oath  by  two  witnesses, 
or  a  preponderating  but  not  conclusive  testimony 
to  the  fact  of  the  woman's  adultery.  2.  By  tech- 
nical rules  of  evidence  which  made  proof  of  those 
presumptive  facts  difficult  (Sotiih,  vi.  2-5;.  3.  By 
exempting  certain  large  classes  of  women  (all  in- 
deed, except  a  pure  Israelites*  married  to  a  pure 
Israelite,  and  some  even  of  them)  from  the  liability. 
4.  By  providing  that  the  trial  could  only  be  ))efore 
the  great  Sanhedrim  (Solah,  i.  4).  5.  By  invest- 
ing it  with  a  ceremonial  at  once  humiliating  and 
intimidating,  yet  which  still  harmonized  with  the 
spirit  of  the  whole  ordeal  as  recorded  in  Num.  v. ; 
but  G.  Above  all,  by  the  conventional  and  even 
mercenary  light  in  which  the  nuptial  contract  was 
latterly  regarded. 

When  adultery  ceased  to  1*  capital,  as  no  doubt 
it  did,  and  div  orce  became  a  matter  of  mere  conve- 
nience, it  would  l>e  absurd  to  suppose  that  this  trial 
was  continued.  And  when  adultery  became  com- 
mon, as  the  Jews  themselves  confess,  it  would  have 
been  impious  to  expect  the  miracle  which  it  sup- 
posed. If  ever  the  Sanhedrim  were  driven  by 
force  of  circumstances  to  adopt  this  trial,  no  doubt 
every  effort  was  used,  nay,  was  prescribed  {Sotak, 
i.  5,  6)  to  overawe  the  culprit  and  induce  confes- 
sion. Nay,  even  if  she  submitted  to  the  trial  and 
was  really  guilty,  some  rabbis  held  that  the  effect 
on  her  might  be  sus|iended  for  years  through  the 
merit  of  some  good  deed  (Stitnh,  iii.  4-G).  Be- 
sides, however,  the  intimidation  of  the  woman,  the 
man  was  likely  to  feel  the  public  exposure  of  his 
suspicions  odious  and  repulsive.  Divorce 
reaily  and  quiet  remedy;  and  the  only 
was,  whether  the  divorce  should  carry  the' dowry, 
and  the  property  which  she  had  brought :  which 
was  decided  by  the  slight  or  grave  character  of  the 
suspicions  against  her  (Sota/i,  vi.  1 ;  (irmnm  Cfte- 
(/hM,,  vii.  G;  Ugol.  I  so,-  Ihh.  c.  vii.).  If  the 
husliand  were  incapable  through  derangement,  im- 
prisonment, Ac,  of  acting  on  his  own  behalf  in  the 
matter,  the  Sanhedrim  proceeded  in  his  name  as 
concerned  the  dowry,  but  not  as  concerned  the  trial 
by  the  water  of  jealousy  (Sota/i,  iv.  G).     H.  II. 

ADUM'MIM, "  TIIK  GOING  it  to  " 

(ITS. IK  n^SC: 


or  "  ok  " 

■wp6<rfkuris  'ASap/xly,  [avd- 
■Kfoacura&aots  Abofifit, 


/Scum  AiBaftlv',  Alex. 

avafi.  E8ei>/ii»»:]  aternsio  oi •osctnfiis  A<lututnim)  = 
the  "pass  of  the  red;"  one  of  the  landmarks  of 
the  Umndaryof  Benjamin,  a  rising  ground  >  r  joss 
"oxer  against  Gilgal,"  and  "on  the  south  side 
of  the  « torrent 1  "  (Josh.  xv.  7,  xviii.  17),  which  U 


Dirtmnnry  (§  ii.  3),  and  in  his  Isnurts  on  rV  Jneul 
("WA  <ii.  «SU).  ho  »p.«ks  r'thc-U  hesitation  if  thj 
cave  near  KAUnilbn  as  Dwrld  •        -rfAduluun  II 
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AEDIAS 


AO A BUS 


(be  position  still  occupied  by  the  road  kadiug  up 
joDi  Jericho  and  the  Jordan  vaUei  to  Jerusalem 
J  Rob.  i.  558"  ),  on  the  south  face  of  the  gorge  of 
the  Wttdy  Ktlt.  Jerome  (Onom.  Athmmin)  as-' 
rribes  the  name  to  the  blood  shed  there  by  the  rob  ! 
ben  who  infested  the  paw  in  his  day,  as  they  still ' 
(Stanley,  pp.  .314,  424 ;  Martineau,  p.  481 ;  Stewart) 
continue  to  infest  it,  as  they  did  in  the  middle 
ages,  when  the  order  of  Knights  Templars  arose 
out  of  an  association  for  the  guarding  of  this  road, 
and  as  they  did  in  the  days  of  our  I»rd,  of  whose 
parable  of  the  Good  Samaritan  this  is  the  scene. 
But  the  name  is  doubtless  of  a  date  and  significance 
far  more  remote,  and  is  probably  derived  from  some 
tribe  of  •*  red  men  '  of  the  earliest  inhabitants  of 
the  country  (Stanley,  p.  424,  note).  The  sugges- 
tion of  Keil  that  it  refers  to  the  "  n  thlichen  Farhe 
des  Felsen,"  is  the  conjecture  of  a  man  who  has 
never  been  on  the  spot,  the  whole  pass  being  of  the 
whitest  limestone.  [Flint  derives  the  name  in 
the  first  instance  from  the  color  (rtd-brown)  of  the 
earth  in  the  hills.]  G. 

AEDI'AS  (*Ao?/«;  [Vat.  AifSciat ;  Aid.  Alex. 
'Anitas'-]  Jfelias).  1  Esdr.  ii.  27.  1'robably  a 
corruption  of  Eli.wi. 

^E'GYPT.  [Eoyit.] 

.rE'NEAS  [so,  correctly,  A.  V.  ed.  1611,  etc.; 
Eneas,  later  ed*.]  (Klwias :  Alnent),  a  paralytic  at 
Lydda,  healed  by  St.  Peter  (Acts  ix.  .3.3,  34). 

•  The  name  shows  that  he  was  either  a  Greek  or 
a  Hellenistic  Jew.  It  is  uncertain  whether  he  was 
s  believer  or  not  (avQoww&v  rtva) ;  but  it  was  usual 
to  require  faith  of  those  who  received  such  benefits. 

11. 

JE^SO'S  (Alytiv-  .f'-nnon),  a  place  "near  to 
Salim,"  at  which  John  baptized  (John  iii.  23).  It 
was  evidently  west  of  the  Jordan  (comp.  iii.  22 
with  2U,  and  with  i.  28),  and  abounded  in  water. 
This  u  indicated  by  the  name,  which  is  merely  a 

Greek  version  of  the  Chaldee  fVT?  —  «  springs." 
j£non  is  given  hi  the  Onomattictm  as  8  miles  south 
of  Scythopolis,  k>juxta  Salem  et  Jordanem."  I>r. 
Robinson's  most  careful  search,  on  his  second  visit, 
however,  failed  to  discover  any  trace  of  either  name 
or  remains  in  that  locality  (iii.  333).  Hut  a  Salim 
has  tieen  found  by  him  to  the  east  of  and  close  to 
Nabultu,  where  there  are  two  very  copious  springs 
(ii.  279;  iii.  208).  This  position  agrees  with  the 
requirements  of  Gen.  xxxiii.  18.  [Sai.km.]  In 
favor  of  its  distance  from  the  Jordan  is  the  consid- 
eration that,  if  close  by  the  river,  the  Evangelist 
would  hardly  have  drawn  attention  to  the  "  much 
water  "  there. 

The  Litest  writer  on  Jerusalem,  Dr.  Hi  it  lav 
(1858),  reports  the  discovery  of  .Enon  at  Wa,i,, 
Fum/i,  a  secluded  valley  about  5  miles  to  the  X.  K. 
of  Jerusalem,  running  into  the  great  Watty  Fuictr 
bnmediatelv  at>ove  Jericho.  The  grounds  of  this 
novel  identification  are  the  very  copious  spring*  and 
pools  in  which  II'.  Farah  abounds,  and  also  the 
presence  of  the  name  Stlam  or  Stleim,  the  spal- 
lation of  another  Wiuly  close  by.  But  it  requires 
more  examination  than  it  has  yet  received.  (Bar- 
day,  City  nf  the  Ureal  King,  pp.  558-570.)  See 
Ihe  curious  speculations  of  laghtfoot  ( Chorog.  In- 
■  /,  ch.  iii.      1,  2,  3,  4).  G. 


"  Robinson's  words,  "On  the  south  r.«to  

»bore,"  are  the  more  remarkable,  because  the  identity 
f  the  place  with  the  )Ualeh-Adamoilm  does  not 
o  bare  occurred  to 


•  The  later  observation*  tend  to  narrow  ths 

limits  of  the  question :  they  indicate  at  least  the 
region  if  they  do  not  fix  the  site  of  ..Enon.  Je- 
rome's testimony  (Keland's  Paluettina,  p.  480)  that 
it  was  8  miles  south  of  Scythopolis  (still  shown 
there  in  his  day,  "ostenditur  usque  nunc")  agrees 
with  the  ascertained  condition  of  that  neighbor 
hood.  Dr.  Thomson  (Ismd  awl  Hook,  ii.  170), 
who  visited  Briuin  (Scythopolis)  and  the  neighbor- 
hood, represents  the  valley  there  as  alwunding  in 
fountains  and  brooks,  which  make  it  one  of  the 
most  fertile  places  in  Palestine.  Though  find- 
ing no  traces  of  the  names  still  current,  he  says 
that  yftnon  and  Salim  were  no  doubt  in  this 
tJhvr  Bewail.  Dr.  liobinson's  Salim  lies  too  far 
inward  to  agree  with  the  "juxta  Jordanem"  <f 
Eusehius  and  Jerome;  indeed,  he  gives  up  tluvt  po- 
sition and  fixes  on  a  different  one.  The  name 
merely  of  Salim  would  not  lie  decisive,  as  it  seems 
to  have  been,  and  in  still,  not  uncommon  in  Pales- 
tine. [Salim.]  We  have  the  more  reason  for 
adhering  to  the  traditionary  site,  that  Mr.  Van  de 
Velde  reports  his  finding  a  Mussulman  oratory 
(  Wthj)  called  Shtykh  Salim  near  a  heap  of  ruins, 
about  six  English  miles  south  of  Bein'tn,  and  two 
west  of  the  Jordan  (Syr.  ami  Pal.  ii.  340).  Bleek 
(Brief  au  die  IMr.  vol.  ii.  pt.  2.  p.  285  fT.)  main- 
tains that  this  Salim  was  not  only  the  one  where 
John  baptized,  but  of  which  Melehizedek  was  king 
(Gen.  xiv.  18).  As  to  .Enon,  which  is  descriptive 
rather  than  local,  the  existence  itself  of  fountains, 
"deep  wafen"  (tiara  voWd),  is  all  the  identifi- 
cation that  the  term  requires.  11 

JERA-  [ClIKOXOIXMiY.] 

.ETHIOPIA.  [Ethiopia.] 
•jETHIOPIC  VERSION.  [VKitsiosns 

ASCIK.NT.] 

AFFINITY.  [Markiaoe.] 
AG 'ABA  ('Axirafld  ;  [Vat.  marg.  Ayya$a\ 
Alex.  To/3a;  AW.  'Aja&d']  Aggab),  1  Ijidr.  v. 

30.  [llAUAR.] 

AG'ABUS 6  CA-vafloj:  Agnbtu),  a  Christian 
prophet  in  the  ajiostolic  ace,  mentioned  in  Acts  xi. 
28  and  xxi.  10.  The  same  person  must  be  meant  in 
lioth  places;  for  not  only  the  name,  but  the  office 
(xpod^rni)  and  residence  (awb  'UpoaoKvftwv,  awe 
T?)i  'IouSaiar),  are  the  same  in  both  instances. 
He  predicted  (Acts  xi.  28)  that  a  famine  would 
take  place  in  the  reign  of  Claudius  "  throughout  all 
the  world  "  (l<p'  bX-qv  t)>i»  olKOUfxivnv)-  This  ex 
prcssion  may  take  a  narrower  or  a  wider  sen»\ 
either  of  which  confirms  the  prediction.  As  Greek 
and  Koman  writen  used  %  oixovn* vt\  of  the  <  ireck 
and  the  Koman  world,  so  a  Jewish  writer  could  use 
it  naturally  of  the  Jewish  world  or  Palestine.  Jo- 
sephus  certainly  so  uses  it  (Ant.  viii.  13,  §  4)  when 
sjieaking  of  the  efforts  of  A  hah  to  discover  the 
prophet  Ehjah,  he  says  that  the  king  sought  him 
Kara  waaay  T^y  oiKovfitvr\v,  i.  e.  throughout 
Palestine  and  its  borden.  (See  Anger,  he  Ttinj** 
rum  in  Artit  App.  rati>me,  p.  42.)  Ancient  writen 
give  no  account  of  any  universal  famine  in  the 
reign  of  (  laudius,  but  they  speak  of  several  local 
famines  which  were  severe  in  particular  countries. 
Josephus  (Ant.  xx.  2,  §  Z  ib.  5,  §  2)  mentions  on« 
which  prevailed  at  that  time  in  Judrca,  and  swept 
away  many  of  the  inhabitants.  Helena,  queen  of 
Adialiene,  a  Jewish  proselyte  who  was  then  at  Je» 

;     *  •This  article  (not  accredited  In  the  EnglUh  «dk 
Uon)  has  been  re-written  here  by  the  author  II 
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-usakm,  imported  provisions  from  Egypt  and  Cy- 1 
prus,  winch  she  distributed  among  the  people  to  | 
*ave  them  from  starvation.  This,  in  all  probability, 
is  the  famine  to  which  Agabus  refers  in  Acts  xi. 
28.  The  chronology  admit*  of  this  supposition. 
According  to  Josephus,  the  famine  which  he  de- 
scribes took  place  when  Cuspius  Fadus  and  Tiberius 
Alexander  were  procurators;  i.  e.  as  I^ardner  com- 
putes the  time  (Credibility,  P.  I.  b.  i.  ch.  xi.),  it 
may  have  begun  about  the  close  of  a.  i>.  44,  and 
lasted  three  or  four  yearn.  Fadus  wu  sent  into 
Judiea  on  the  death  of  .*grippa,  which  occurred 
in  August  of  the  year  a.i>.  44 :  and  it  was  about  the 
time  of  the  death  of  Agrippa  (Acts  xii.  1 )  that  Paul 
and  Martial**  carried  the  alms  of  the  Christians  at 
Antioch  to  Jerusalem.  If  we  attach  tlie  wider 
sense  to  oiKov^eyriy,  the  prediction  may  import 
that  a  famine  should  take  place  throughout  the 
toman  empire  during  the  reign  of  Claudius  (the 
year  is  not  s|»ecined),  and  not  that  it  should  prevail 
in  all  parts  at  the  same  time.  We  find  mention 
of  three  other  famines  during  the  reign  of  Claud- 
ius: one  in  Greece  (Euseb.  Chrvn.  i.  79),  and  two 
in  Koine  (Dion  Cass.  lx.  11;  Tac.  Ann.  xii.  43). 
For  the  facts  concerning  these  famines,  see  Walch, 
Dt  Agabo  vatt  (Oissertt.  ad  Acta  Ajrost.  ii.  131  tf.). 

At  Ca>*arca,  Agabus  foretold  to  Paul,  who  was 
then  going  up  to  Jerusalem  for  the  last  time,  that 
the  Jews  there  would  cast  him  into  prison  and  bind 
him  hand  and  foot.  The  prophet  accompanied  this 
prediction  with  a  symbolic  act  (that  of  binding  his 
own  hands  and  feet  with  Paul's  girdle),  which 
served  to  place  the  event  foretold  more  vividly  be- 
fore them.  The  scene,  being  thus  acted  out  l>efore 
their  eyes,  was  rendered  present,  real,  beyond  what 
any  mere  verbal  declaration  could  possibly  have 
made  it. 

"Seguius  irritant  animos  demissa  per  aurem 
Quiun  qua  sunt  oculis  subjecta  fidclibus,  at  quae 
Ipse  sibi  tradit  spectator." 

Instances  of  such  symbolism,  though  rare  in  the 
N.  T.,  are  frequent  in" the  Old.  See  1  K.  xxii.  11 ; 
Is.  xx.  1  ff. ;  Jer.  xiii.  1  if. ;  Ezek.  iv.  1  ff.,  etc. 

The  name  Agabus  is  variously  derived :  by  Dru- 

tius,  from  22^7,  a  locust ;  by  Grotius,  Witsius, 

and  Wolf,  from  227,  he  loved.  See  Wolf's  Cum 
Phibrlogicxr,  ii.  1107.  Walch  (ut  sujrra)  adopts 
the  Latter  derivation,  and  compares  the  name  with 
the  Greek  Agape,  Agapetus,  Agapius,  and  the  Uke. 
Walch,  in  his  Dissertatio.  treaU  (a)  of  the  name 
of  Agabus;  (A)  of  hU  office  as  prophet;  (c)  of  his 
prophecies;  and  (d)  of  their  fulfillment.  He 
illustrates  these  topics  fully,  but  adds  nothing 
important  to  the  results  stated  in  this  article.  The 
jicideuts  in  which  Agabus  appears  are  noticed  at 
ength  in  Baumgartcn's  Ajrostelgeschichte,  i.  270 
•J.  and  ii.  113  ft".  II .  11.  H. 

A'GAG  from  an  Arabic  root  "  to  burn," 

Gesen.:  'AydyWid  rdrv'-  Agag),  possibly  the  title 
jf  the  kings  of  Amalek,  like  Pharaoh  of  Egypt. 
Due  king  of  this  name  is  mentioned  in  Num.  xxiv. 


*  8eo  "  Translators'  Prefer*  to  the  Reader,"  which 
t  ia  to  be  regretted  is  never  now  printed  in  editions 
tfthe  Bible. 

•  HJltt',  capthwm  fecit,  Oeaan.  Thesaw.  a.  t. 
d  Couip.  Ooltoa,  Arab.  Ltz.  ^xii  exanit. 


AGATE 

7,  and  another  In  1  Sam.  xv.  3,  9,  fc>,  32.  Tka 
latter  was  the  king  of  the  Amnlekitcs,  whom  Sau} 
spared  together  with  the  l>est  of  the  spoil,  although 
it  was  the  well-known  will  of  Jehovah  that  the 
Amalekites  should  be  extirpated  (Ex.  xvii.  14 
Deut.  xxv.  17).  For  this  act  of  disol>edience  Sam- 
uel was  commissioned  to  declare  to  Saul  his  rejec- 
tion, and  he  himself  sent  for  Agag  and  cut  him  in 
pieces.  [Samikl.] 

Hainan  is  called  the  Aoagitk  in  Esther  (Bov- 
yaios,  iii.  1,  10,  viii.  3,  5,  [Mok*8c£i',  ix.  24]). 
'Hie  Jews  consider  Haman  a  descendant  of  Agag, 
the  Amalekite,  and  hence  account  for  the  hatred 
with  which  he  pursued  their  race  (Joseph.  Ant.  xL 
G,  §  5;  Targ.  Esth.).  K.  W.  B. 

A'GAG  ITE.  [Agag.] 

AGAR.  [Hagak.] 

AGARE'NES  (viol  'Ayap:  fUi  Agar),  Bar. 
iii.  23.  [Hagakknes.] 

AGATE  OUtr,  thebf;  "T2"T?}  cadcM: 
ox^ttjj:  achates)  is  mentioned  four  times  in  the 
text  of  the  A.  V.;  viz.  in  Ex.  xxviii.  19,  xxxix. 
12;  Is.  liv.  12;  Ez.  xxvii.  1G.  In  the  two  former 
passages,  where  it  is  represented  by  the  Hebrew 
word  shebo,  it  is  spoken  of  as  forming  the  second 
stone  in  the  third  row  of  the  high-priest's  breast- 
plate ;  in  each  of  the  two  latter  places  the  original 
word  is  cadaki,  by  which  no  doubt  is  intended  a 
different  stone.  [Ruby.]  In  Ez.  xxvii.  1G,  where 
the  text  has  agate,  the  margin  has  chrysoprasc, 
whereas  in  the  very  next  chapter,  Ez.  xxviii.  13, 
chrysojtrasf  occurs  in  the  margin  instead  of  em- 
trald,  which  is  in  the  text,  as  the  translation  of  an 
entirely  different  Hebrew  word,  tu'phee;a  this  will 
show  how  much  our  translators  were  perplexed  as 
to  the  meanings  of  the  minerals  and  precious  stones 
mentioned  in  the  sacred  volume;6  and  this  uncer- 
tainty which  tickings  to  the  mineralogy  of  the  Bi- 
ble, and  indeed  in  numerous  instances  to  its  botany 
and  zo«.logy,  is  by  no  means  a  matter  of  surprise 
when  we  consider  how  often  there  is  no  collateral 
evidence  of  any  kind  that  might  possibly  help  us, 
and  that  the  derivations  of  the  Hebrew  words  have 
generally  and  necessarily  a  very  extensive  significa- 
tion ;  identification,  therefore,  in  many  cases  be- 
comes a  difficult  and  uncertain  matter. 

Various  definitions  of  the  Hebrew  word  sheba 
liave  been  given  by  the  learned,  but  nothing  defi- 
nite can  be  deduced  from  any  one  of  them.  Gese- 
nius  places  the  word  under  the  root  $J.abah,e  "  to 
take  prisoner,"  but  allows  that  nothing  at  all  can 
be  learned  from  such  an  etymology.  Furst  with 
more  probability  assigns  to  the  name  an  Arabic 
origin,  sJidba,  "  to  glitter." 

Again,  we  find  curiously  enough  an  interpreta- 
tion which  derives  it  from  another  Arabic  root, 
which  has  precisely  the  opposite  meaning,  viz.  "  to 
be  dull  and  oliscure."  «  Another  derivation  trace* 
the  word  to  the  proper  name  Mrba,  whence  pre- 
cious stones  were  exported  for  the  Tynan  mer- 
chants. Of  these  derivations,  it  is  difficult  to  sec 
any  meaning  at  all  in  the  first,/  while  a  contrary 


'  '  o 

'  12H7  5  cf.  Preytag,  Arab.  Lr.  JuXif 
y  y 

conj.  of  &Aam),  obseura,  ambitrua  fuit  rti  atinri. 

/"Whtc  nihil  fedunt  ad  detegendam  ejus  nata 
ram."  -  Braun.  V.  S.  U.  xt.  1. 
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AGE.  OLD 

to  what  we  should  expect  is  giver,  to  the  third, 
for  a  dull-looking  stone  u  surely  out  of  place 
amongst  the  glittering  genu  which  adcrned  the  sa- 
cerdotal breastplate.  The  derivation  adopted  by 
Furst  is  perhaps  the  most  probable,  yet  Uiere  is 
nothing  even  in  it  which  will  indicate  the  stone  in- 
tended. That  tli'U>,  however  does  stand  for  some 
variety  of  agate  seems  generally  agreed  uj»n  by 
commentator*,  for,  as  Koswim  tiller "  had  observed 
{SchoL  in  AW  xxxviii.  ltf).  there  U  a  wonderful 
agreement  amongst  interpreters,  who  all  under- 
stand an  ag-Ue  by  the  term. 

Our  English  agnU,  or  nch  i/,  derives  its  name 
from  the  Achates,  the  modern  Dirillo,  in  tlie  Val 
di  Nolo,  in  Sicily,  on  tlie  tanks  of  which,  accord- 
ing to  Theophrastus  and  Pliny,  it  was  first  found ; 6 
but  as  agate*  are  met  with  in  almost  every  coun- 
try, this  stone  was  doubtless  from  tlie  earliest  tunes 
known  to  the  (Orientals.  It  is  a  silicious  stone  of 
the  quartz  family,  and  is  met  with  generally  in 
rounded  nodules,  or  in  veins  in  trap-rocks;  speci- 
mens are  often  found  on  the  sea-shore,  and  in  the 
beds  of  streams,  tlie  rocks  in  which  they  liad  been 
imbedded  having  l«een  decomposed  by  tlie  elements, 
when  the  agates  have  dropped  out.  Sonic  of  the 
principal  varieties  are  called  ch-iktihmy,  from  Chal- 
cedon  in  Asia  Minor,  where  it  is  found,  c  trrulian, 
chryaopnw,  an  apple-green  variety  colored  by  ox- 
ide of  nickel,  Mochastonts,  or  mom  "gate,  which 
owe  their  dendritic  or  tree-like  markings  to  the 
imperfect  crystallization  of  the  coloring  salts  of 
manganese  or  iron,  omjx-stoiut,  bUnxlston**,  Ac., 
&c  Beautiful  sj^imens  of  the  art  of  engraving  on 
cnaicedtmy  are  still  found  among  the  torn) mi  of 
Egypt,  Assyria,  Etruria,  Ac.c  W.  II. 

AGE,  OLD.  In  early  stages  of  civilization, 
when  experience  is  the  only  source  of  practical 
knowledge,  old  age  has  its  special  value,  and  con- 
sequently its  special  houors.  Tlie  Spartans,  the 
Athenians,  and  the  I  tomans  were  particular  in 
showing  respect  to  the  aged,  and  the  Egyptians 
had  a  regulation  which  has  its  exact  parallel  in  the 
Hible  (Herod,  ii.  80;  Lev.  xix.  .12).  Under  a  pa- 
triarchal form  of  government  such  a  feeling  was 
•till  more  deeply  implanted.  A  further  motive  was 
superadded  in  the  case  of  the  Jew,  who  was  taught 
to  consider  old  age  as  a  reward  for  piety,  and  a  sig- 
nal token  of  (jod's  favor.  For  these  reasons  the 
aged  occupied  a  prominent  place  in  the  social  and 
political  system  of  the  Jews.  In  private  life  they 
were  looked  up  to  as  the  depositaries  of  knowledge 
(Job  xr.  10);  the  young  were  ordered  to  rise  up  in 
their  presence  (Ijev.  xix.  32);  they  allowed  them  to 
pre  their  opinion  first  (Job  xxxii.  4);  they  were 
taught  to  regard  grey  hairs  as  a  "  crown  of  glory  *' 
and  as  the  "beauty  of  old  men"  (Prov.  xvi.  .')!. 
xx.  2J).  The  attainment  of  old  age  was  regarded 
as  a  special  blessing  (Job  v.  20  I,  not  only  on  «c- 
eount  of  the  prolonged  enjoyment  of  life  to  the  ir 
dividual,  but  also  because  it  indicated  peaceful  an<) 
pfasperoua  times  (Zech.  viii.  4;  1  Mace.  xiv.  !>;  Is. 
*v.  20).    In  public  aflairs  age  carried  weight  with 
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it,  especially  in  the  infancy  of  the  state :  it  formet 
under  Moses  the  main  qualification  of  those  whe 
acted  as  the  representatives  of  the  people  in  all 
matters  of  difficulty  and  delilteration.  The  old 
men  or  Elders  thus  l*came  a  class,  and  the  title 
gradually  ceased  to  convey  tlie  notion  of  age,  and 
was  used  in  an  official  sense,  like  Pat  res,  Scnatores, 
and  other  similar  terms.  [Ei.i»ki:s. J  Still  it 
would  be  but  natural  that  such  an  office  was  gen- 
erally held  by  men  of  advanced  age  (1  K.  xii.  8). 

W.  L  11. 

•  Tlie  distinction  l>ctwcen  xptafivrr)*  and  wpt<r- 
&vT<poi  should  be  remarked.  Though  the  for 
mer  refers  always  to  a^e,  the  htter  refers  occa 
sionally  to  age  (Acts  ii.  17;  1  Tim.  v.  1 ;  1  Pet. 
r.  5),  but  usually  to  rank  or  office.  The  point  is 
of  some  interest  as  regards  the  age  of  Paul  at  tlie 
time  of  his  Itoman  captivity.  In  Philem.  ver.  0 
the  apostle  alludes  to  himself  '•  as  an  old  man  " 
(&»  wptafivTt\t)  for  the  purpose  of  giving  effect  by 
that  reminiscence  to  his  entreaty  in  behalf  of  Ones- 
ituus.  Paul  is  sup|>osed  to  have  been,  at  the  time  of 
writing  to  Philemon  (converted  alxnit  .'W  a.  i>.,  at 
the  age  of  30,  and  at  Koine  02-4  a.  !•-),  about  00 
years  old.  According  to  Hippocrates,  a  man  was 
called  *p«r$vrrit  from  40  to  50,  and  after  that  was 
called  ytpvy.  I  tut  there  was  another  estimate 
among  the  (Ireeks  which  fixes!  the  later  period 
(yyjpat)  at  05).  <  "orav  treats  of  this  question  in 
his  ZwfVJnuot  'UpaTiK6s.  |>-  107  (Paris,  1831  ).<* 
Our  most  impressive  ima^e  of  old  age  in  the  N. 
T.,  as  represented  by  its  appropriate  word,  is  that 
which  occurs  in  the  Saviour's  touching  description 
of  what  was  to  befall  the  energetic  Peter  in  his  last 
days  (Stop  yripdayi).  See  John  xxi.  18.  The 
term  applied  to  /aeharias  (I. like  i.  18)  is  -wpt<r- 
/Jutwi-  The  patriarch  Jacob's  characterization  of 
a  long  life,  as  he  kx>ked  back  upon  it  from  the  verge 
of  the  grave,  has  hardly  its  jiar.ulel  for  truthfulness 
and  pathos  in  all  extant  literature.  See  (Jen.  xlvii. 
8,  9.  II. 

A'GEE  [dissyl.]  (K2S  [fugiti*] :  'A<ra ; 
Alex.  Ayoa;  [Uouip.  'Ayd-}  Age).  A  Hararite, 
father  of  Sliammali,  one  of  Havid's  throe  mightiest 
heroes  (2  Sam.  xxiii.  11).  In  the  Peshito-Syriac 
be  is  called  "  Ago  of  the  king's  mountain." 

AGGF/US  CAyyorai:  Agg*»*\  [1  Eadr.  ri.  1, 
rii.  3:  2  Ksdr.  i.  4u.]    [II  a«;<;.\i.J 

AGRICULTURE,    This,  tliough  prorainenl 
in  the  Scriptural  narrative  concerning  Adam.  Cain 
and  Noah,  was  little  cared  for  by  the  patriarchs 
more  so,  however,  by  Isaac  ami  Jacob  than  by 
Abraham  (den.  xxvi.  12.  xxxvii.  7),  in  whose  time, 
probably,  if  we  except  the  lower  Jordan  valley  (xiii. 
10),  there  was  little  regul.ir  culture  in  Canaan. 
Thus  < ierar  and  Sheehein  win  to  have  l>een  cities 
where  pastoral  wealth  predominated.    The  herds 
men  strove  with  Isaac  aUuit  his  wells;  about  Ids 
crop  there  was  no  contention  (xx.  14,  xxxiv.  28). 
In  Joshua's  time,  as  shown  by  the  story  of  the 
"Eahcol"  (Num.  xiii.  2  J-4),  Canaan  was  found  in 


°  S3"?  "esse  achaitm,  satis  probabile  est,  quum 
Cnirus  In  hoc  Uptdc  loterprvtuin  sit  consensus."  VW. 
Praan.  4e  Vett.  Snctrd.  litbrttor.  II.  c.  xv.  Iff. 

*  KoAbt  W  Atf<K  cot  o  iXar^  o  irro  roO  'A,  i>ov 

iora»vov  rov  iv  ZicrAta,  ca'i  it**A<itiu  ri^itoc  Theoph- 

■V.  Ii.  31,  ed.  .Schneider,  an<l  PUu.  xxxvii.  54  ;  Litkog- 
mpki*  SieditHn*,  Napkw,  1777,  p.  10. 


an  engraver  and  a  running  work  mm  ;  "  ami  rh.  xxxix 
8:  "  And  bo  made  tin?  breastplite  of  cunning  work." 

•  Occasional  specimens  of  ajrat*.  irnir  alonjc  tht 
coast  north  or  Toriosa,  and  It  Is  very  abundant  neat 
Antioch  {Antnkia),  Kob.  /Vo/v  (i">:-r.  p  370.  It. 

«'  •  Ol  the  slujjlo  wont  "ajrel"  In  i'liilem.  ver.  9, 
the  celebrated  [prater  preached  r.»o  of  his  ,T9  Mimon* 


r  Coinpara  with  this  Kx.  xxxriil.  23:  "Ami  with   on  the  KpisU«  :o  Philemon  i  rWi-fm  ,d>i  d.  Rrirf 

Tan,  I  on  «/.  thUtmat  "t.  OaUen,  17WHIJ.  11 
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a  much  more  advanced  agricultural  state  than 
Jacob  had  left  it  in  (Deut  viii.  8),  resulting  prob- 
ably from  the  severe  cxjtcriencc  of  famines,  and  the 
example  of  Egypt,  to  which  iu  people  were  thus 
led.  The  paslund  life  was  the  means  of  keeping 
the  sacred  race,  whilst  yet  a  family,  distinct  from  I 
mixture  and  locally  unattached,  especially  whilst 
in  Egypt.  When,  grown  into  a  nation,  they  con- 
quered their  future  seat*,  agriculture  supplied  a 
similar  check  on  the  foreign  intercourse  and  speedy 
demoralization,  cs|>ccially  as  regards  idolatry,  which  I 
commerce  would  have  caused.  Thus  agriculture 
became  the  basis  of  the  Mosaic  commonwealth 
(Michaelis,  xxxvii.-xli.).  It  tended  to  check  ako 
the  frecbootiiig  and  nomad  life,  and  made  a  numer- 
ous offspring  profital  le,  as  it  was  already  honorable 
by  natural  sentiment  and  by  law.  Thus,  too,  it 
indirectly  discouraged  slavery,  or,  where  it  existed, 
made  the  slave  somewhat  like  a  son,  though  it 
made  the  sou  also  somewhat  of  a  slave.  Taken  in 
connection  with  the  inalienable  character  of  inher- 
itances, it  gave  each  man  and  each  family  a  stake 
in  the  soil  and  nurtured  a  hardy  patriotism. 
"The  land  is  Mine"  (lx-v.  xxv.  23)  was  a  dictum 
which  made  agriculture  likewise  the  basis  of  the 
theocratic  relation.  Thus  every  family  felt  its  own 
life  with  intense  keenness,  and  had  its  divine  ten- 
ure which  it  was  to  guard  from  alienation.  The 
prohibition  of  culture  in  the  sabbatical  year  formed, 
under  this  aspect,  a  kind  of  rent  reserved  by  the 
Divine  Owner,  landmarks  were  deemed  sacred 
(Deut  xix.  14),  and  the  inalienability  of  the  heri- 
tage was  ensured  by  its  reversion  to  the  owner  in 
the  year  of  jubilee;  so  that  only  so  many  years  of 
occupancy  could  be  sold  (I.*v.  xxv.  8-1G,  23-35). 
The  prophet  Isaiah  (v.  8)  denounces  the  contempt 
of  such  restrictions  by  wealthy  grandees  who  sought 
to  "  add  field  to  field,"  erasing  families  and  depop- 
ulating districts. 

A  change  in  the  climate  of  Palestine,  caused  by 
Increase  of  population  and  the  clearance  of  trees, 
must  have  taken  place  U'fore  the  period  of  the  N. 
T.  A  further  change  caused  by  the  decrease  of 
akilled  agricultural  lal«r,  e.  y.,  in  irrigation  and 
terrace-making,  has  since  ensued.  Not  only  this, 
but  the  great  variety  of  elevation  and  local  charac- 
ter in  so  small  a  compass  of  country  necessitates  a 
partial  and  guarded  application  of  general  remarks 
(Robinson,  i.  507,  553,  554,  iii.  595;  Stanley,  S. 
<f  P.  pp.  119,  124-0 ).  Yet  wherever  industry  is 
secure,  the  soil  still  asserts  its  old  fertility.  The 
Hauran  (l'eraa)  is  as  fertile  as  Damascus,  and  its 
bread  enjoys  the  highest  reputation.  The  black 
and  fat,  but  light,  soil  about  (iaza  is  said  to  hold 
so  much  moisture  as  to  1*  very  fertile  with  little 
rain.  Here,  as  in  the  neighlwrhood  of  Btyrut,  is 
a  vast  olive-ground,  and  the  very  sand  of  the  shore 
U  said  to  be  fertile  if  watered.  The  Israelites 
probably  found  in  Canaan  a  fair  proportion  of 
woodland,  which  their  necessities,  owing  to  the  dis- 
couragement of  commerce,  must  have  led  them  to 
reduce  (Josh.  xvii.  IS).  But  even  in  early  times 
timber  seems  to  have  l**n  far  less  used  for  building 
material  tlian  among  western  nations  ;  the  Israel- 
ites were  not  skillful  hewers,  and  imported  both 
he  timber  and  the  workmen  (1  K.  v.  6,  8).  No 
;tore  of  wood -fuel  seems  to  have  been  kept;  ovens 
were  hcahd  with  such  things  as  dung  and  hay  (Ez. 
v.  12,  15;  Mai.  iv.  I );  and,  in  any  case  of  sacrifice 
Mi  nn  emergency,  some,  as  we  should  think,  unu- 
Aial  source  of  supply  is  constantly  mentioned  for 
he  wood  (1  Sam.  vi.  14;  2  Sam.  xxiv.  22;  1  K. 
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xix.  21;  com]),  (ien.  xxii.  3,  6,  7).  All  this  bsft 
catea  a  non-abundance  of  timler. 

Its  plenty  of  water  from  natural  sources  mads 
Canaan  a  contrast  to  rainless  Egypt  (Deut.  viii.  7 
xi.  8-12).  Nor  was  the  peculiarEgyptian  method 
alluded  to  in  Deut.  xi.  10  unknown,  though  less 
prevalent  in  Patent ine.  That  peculiarity  seems  to 
have  consisted  in  making  in  the  fields  square  shal- 
low beds,  like  our  salt-pans,  surrounded  by  a  raised 
border  of  earth  to  keep  in  the  water,  which  was 
then  turned  from  one  square  to  another  by  pushing 
aside  the  mud  to  ojien  one  and  dose  the  next  with 
the  foot.  A  very  similar  method  is  apparently  de- 
scribed by  Kobiuson  as  used,  especially  for  garden 
vegetables,  in  Palestine.  There  irrigation  (includ- 
ing under  the  term  all  appliances  for  making  the 
water  available)  was  as  essential  as  drainage  in  our 
region;  and  for  this  the  large  extent  of  rocky  sur- 
face, easily  exca\ated  for  cisterns  and  ducts,  was 
most  useful.  Even  the  plain  of  Jericho  is  watered 
not  by  canals  from  the  Jordan,  since  the  river  lies 
below  the  land,  but  by  rills  converging  from  the 
mountains.  In  these  features  of  the  country  lay 
its  expansive  resources  to  meet  the  wants  of  a  mul- 
tiplying imputation.  The  lightness  of  agricultural 
labor  in  the  plains  set  free  an  abundance  of  hands 
for  the  task  of  terracing  and  watering;  and  the 
result  gave  the  highest  stimulus  to  industry. 

The  cereal  crops  of  constant  mention  are  wheat 
and  barley,  and  more  rarely  rye  and  millet  (?). 
Of  the  two  former,  together  with  the  vine,  olive, 
and  fig,  the  use  of  irrigation,  the  plough  and  the 
harrow,  mention  is  found  in  the  book  of  Job  (xxxi. 
40,  xv.  33,  xxiv.  0,  xxix.  9,  xxxix.  10).  Two 
kinds  of  cummin  (the  black  variety  called  "fitches," 
Is.  xxviii.  27),  and  such  ]xxlded  plants  as  beans 
and  lentiles,  may  I*  named  among  the  staple  prod- 
uce. To  these  liter  writers  add  a  great  variety 
of  garden  plants,  e.  //.,  kidney-beans,  peas,  lettuce, 
endive,  leek,  garlic,  onion,  melon,  cucumber,  cab- 
bage, Ac.  ( J/otAwr,  Ctltiim,  1.  1,  2).  The  produce 
which  formed  Jacob's  present  was  of  such  kinds  as 
would  keep,  and  had  kept  during  the  famine  (Gen. 
xliii.  11). 

'Hie  Jewish  calendar,  as  fixed  by  the  three  great 
festivals,  turned  on  the  seasons  of  green,  ripe,  and 
fully-gathered  produce.  Hence,  if  the  season  was 
backward,  or,  owing  to  the  imperfections  of  a  non- 
astronomical  reckoning,  seemed  to  be  so,  a  month 
was  intercalate* I.  This  rude  system  was  fondly  re- 
tained U»ng  after  mental  progress  and  foreign  inter- 
course placed  a  correct  calendar  within  their  power; 
so  that  notice  of  a  I'twhir,  i.  c,  second  or  inter- 
calated Adar,  on  account  of  the  Limbs  being  not 
yet  of  paschal  size,  anil  the  barley  not  forward 
enough  for  the  Ahib  (green  sheaf),  was  sent  to  tin 
Jews  of  ltabvlon  and  Egypt  (L'gol.  tie  Re  lituL  v. 
22)  early  in  the  season. 

The  year  ordinarily  consisting  of  12  months  was 
divided  into  0  agricultural  periods  as  follow?  ( To- 
sajjkta  Tuanilh,  ch.  1):  — 

I.  Sowixo  TiJtx. 

(  bejfinninK  nbout 
Tlsri,  latter  half  I  autumnal 

(  equinox 

Marches  ran  

Kasleu,  former  half  .... 

rx  UnunXoa 

Kasleu,  Utter  half. 
Tebeth. 

half. 
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1TI.  Cou> 

S  tfaath,  latter  half 

adar  

[Veadar] 


due. 


tudf  

IV.  ILhtxjt  Tool 


Beginning  about 
vernal  equinox. 
Barley  green. 


VTieat  ripe. 


Siraa,  latter  half. 
Ab,  former  half. 


VI    SCLTRT  SXASOJf. 


Ab,  Utter  half. 
Hal. 

T\»ri,  former  half 


Ingathering  of  fruits. 
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The  produce  of  the  land  beside*  fruit  from  trees, 
m  technically  distinguished  as  HS'On,  wcbid 
ing  apparently  all  cereal  plants,  JHVitip  (tpticquia 

to  the  Latin  Itgumtn,  and  or  WTlt 

713*2,  ternina  horttnsia,  (aince  the  former  word 
alone  was  used  alio  genetically  for  all  aeed,  includ- 


ing  all  else  which  was  liable  to  tithe,  for  which 
purpose  the  distinction  seems  to  have  existed.  The 
plough  probably  was  like  the  Kgyptian,  and  the 
process  of  ploughing  mostly  very  light,  like  that 
called  scarijicntio  by  the  Itomans  ("  Syria  tcuui 
sulco  arat,"  l'lm.  xviii.  47),  one  yoke  of  oxen 
mostly  sufficing  to  draw  it.  .Such  is  still  used  in 
Asia  Minor,  and  its  parts  arc  shown  in  the  accom- 
panying drawing:  a  is  the  pole  to  which  the  cross 
lieani  with  yokes,  b,  is  attached ;  c,  the  share;  «/,  the 
handle;  e  represents  three  modes  of  arming  the 
share,  and  /in  goad  with  a  scraper  at  the  other 


Thus  the  6  months  from  mid  Tisri  to  mid  Nisan 
were  mainly  occupied  with  the  process  of  cultiva- 
tion, and  the  rest  with  tbe  gathering  of  the  fruits. 
Rain  was  commonly  expected  soon  after  the  autum- 
nal equinox  or  mid  TLsri ;  and  if  by  the  first  of 
Kasleu  none  ha/1  fallen,  a  fast  was  proclaimed 
(Mahnn,  Tit-tnith,  ch.  i.).  The  common  scriptu- 
ral expressions  of  the  "early"  and  the  "  latter 
rain"  (Deut.  xi.  14;  Jer.  v.  24;  Hos.  vi.  3;  Zech. 
x.  1;  Jam.  v.  7)  are  scarcely  confirmed  by  modern 
experience,  the  season  of  rains  being  unbroken 
(liobinson,  i.  41.  420,  iii.  90),  though  perhaj*  the 
Call  Is  more  strongly  marked  at  the  beginning  and 
the  end  of  it.  'Hie  consternation  caused  by  the  fail- 
ure of  the  former  rain  is  depicted  in  Joel  i..  ii. ;  and 
that  prophet  seems  to  promise  that  and  the  latter 
rain  toother  44  in  the  first  month,"  i.  e.  Nisan  (ii. 
23).  The  ancient  Hebrews  ha/I  little  notion  of 
green  or  mot-crops  grown  for  fodder,  nor  was  the 
long  summer  drought  suitable  for  them.  Itarlev 
supplied  food  both  to  man  and  beast,  and  the  plant, 

called  in  Ez.  iv.  9,  "Millet,"  *jrH,  htJeus  dochwi, 
Linn-  (Cicsrnins),  was  grazed  while  green,  and  its 
ripe  grain  made  into  bread.    In  the  later  period 

of  more  advanced  irrigation  tbe  "  Fenu- 


Klg.  1.  -  Plough,  *<•..  as  still  u*ed  In  Asia 
(t'rom  FeUows-s  Asia  Minor.) 


end,  probably  (or  cleansing  the  share.  Mountains 
and  steep  places  were  hoed  (Is.  vii.  2"»;  Maimon.  ad 
Mifhn.  vi.  2;  liobinson,  iii.  5'Jj.  r,i>2-3).  Tlie 
breaking  up  of  new  land  was  jierformed  as  with 
the  Homaiis  me  fioiy».  Such  new  ground  and  fal- 
lows, the  u*e  of  which  latter  was  familiar  to  the 
.lews  (.Jer.  iv.  3;  Ho*,  x.  12),  were  cleared  of  stones 
and  of  thonis  (Is.  v.  2;  (jeiiiarn  I/i,n>s< J.  ad  lt*\) 
early  in  the  year,  sowing  <  r  gathering  from  "  among 
thorns"  being  a  proverb  for  slovenly  husUmdry 
(.lob  v.  o;  l'rov.  xxiv.  30,  31;  Hobinson,  ii.  127). 
Virgin  land  was  ploughed  a  second  time.  The 

pro|*r  words  are  PIHr,  prascindere,  and  "Til?, 
tbe  nnU7,  a  clover,  apjtt-  j  0fnHgtrf,  ,\      ilrrnre  vt  frangnntur  gl'fxr  (by 

cross  *  ploughing ),  Varr.  de  It.  It.  i-  32;  U>th 
are  distinctively  used  Is.  xxviii.  24.  I  .and  already 
tilled  was  ploughed  liefore  the  rains,  that  the  moist- 
ure might  the  Utter  penetrate  (Maimon.  ap.  I'gol. 
de.  He  Itiut.  v.  11).  I  Jain,  however,  or  irrigation 
(Is.  xxxii.  20)  prepared  the  soil  for  the  sowing,  a* 
may  be  inferred  from  the  prohibition  U>  irrigate  till 


greek,"  occurs,  also 

rently,  given  cut  (Penh,  v.  5).    Mowing  (TJ,  Am 
1;  I's.  Ixxii.  0)  and  haymaking 
but  the  latter  had  no 


"V~P  standing  both  for  grass  and  liar,  a  token 
of  a  hot  climate,  where  the  gnus  may  become  bay 
as  it  stands. 


Fig.  2.  —  Egyptian  ploughing  srvl  sewing.  — (Wilkinson,  Tnmbt  of  the  Kin%$.  —  Thebes.) 


Ihe  gleaning  was  over,  lest  the  poor  shovld  sufTer '  able  of  tlie  sower,  being  scattered  broadcast,  ana 
Penh,  r.  2);  and  such  sowing  often  took  place  ploughed  in  nflencinf*,  the  roots  of  the  late  eropj 
lilhiHd  previous  ploughing,  the  seed,  as  u.  the  pa.--  lieing  so  far  decayed  aa  i«  serve  (w  manure  (F«l- 
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Fig.  &  — Goat*  t  rootling  iu  the  grain,  when  sown  in  the  field,  after  the  water  bu  subsided.  — (Wilkinson, 

Tombs,  near  the  Pyramids.) 

Iowa,  A<m  Minor,  p.  72).  The  soil  was  then  |  cathered  to  seed  rowii  was  often  vast ;  a  hundred- 
brushed  over  with  a  li^ht  harrow,  often  of  thorn  i  fold  is  mentioned,  but  in  such  a  way  as  to  signify 
hushes.    In  highly  irrigated  s]iots  the  need  was  |  that  it  was  a  limit  rarely  attained  ((Jen.  xxvi.  12 


tramph-d  in  hy  cattle  (Is.  xxxii.  20),  as  in  Kgypt  hy 
pats  ( Wilkin.ooii,  i.  .')!),  '_M  S«-r. ).  Sometimes, 
however,  the  Bowing  was  hy  patches  only  in  well 

manured  spots,  a  process  called  "*u23^,  der.  "1123, 
partlus,  from  its  spotted  appearance,  as  lepresentcd 
in  the  accompanying  drawing  hy  Surenhusius  to 
Illustrate  the  Miithna.    Where  the  soil  was  heavier, 


Matt,  xiii.  8). 

The  rotation  of  crops,  familiar  to  the  Egyptian* 


Fig.  5.  —  Sowing. 

—  (Surenhusius.  1 

t>  • 
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Fig.  6.  —  Sowing.  —  (Surenhusius.) 


Fig.  4.  —  Corn  growing  in  patches.  —  (Surenhuaiua.) 

the  ploughing  was  best  done  dry  (il  dum  sicca  tel- 
lure  licet,"  Virg.  Utorg.  i.  214);  and  there,  though 

not  generally,  the  sanutiu  ("^"037,  der.  "^V,  to 
cleanse),  and  even  the  Umtio  of  Roman  husl>andry, 
performed  with  tabula  atiixed  to  Uic  Bides  of  the 
share,  might  l>e  useful,  lint  the  more  formal  rou- 
tine of  heavy  western  soils  must  not  he  made  the 
standard  of  such  a  naturally  fine  tilth  as  tliat  of 
Palestine  generally.  "  Sunt  enim  regionum  propria 
munera,  sicut  vEgypti  et  Africa;,  in  quihus  agricola 
post  sementem  ante  messem  segetcm  non  altingit 
.  .  .  .  iu  iis  autein  locis  ubi  dettdtrtUur  snrntio." 
Ac.,  Columella,  ii.  12.  During  the  rains,  if  not 
too  heavy,  or  between  their  two  periods,  would  l>e 
the  best  time  for  these  operations ;  thus  70  days  be- 
fore the  passover  was  the  time  prescrilied  for  sowing 
for  the  "  wave-sheaf."  nml,  probably,  therefore,  for 
that  of  barley  generally.  The  oxen  were  urged  on 
by  a  goad  like  a  spear  (.ludg.  iii.  31).  The  custom 
of  watching  ri|>ening  crops  and  threshing  floors 
•gainst  theft  or  damage  (Robinson,  i.  41K),  ii.  18, 
83,  U!»)  is  prokably  ancient.  Thus  Uoaz  slept  on 
vhe  floor  (Ruth  iii.  4.  7.)"  Uarley  ripened  a  week 
or  two  before  wheat,  and  as  fine  harvest  weather 
*as  certain  (I'rov.  xxvi.  1;  1  Sam.  xii.  17;  Am.  iv. 
7),  the  crop  chiefly  varied  with  the  quantity  of 
timely  rain.  The  period  of  harvest  must  always 
have  differed  according  to  elevation,  aspect,  Ac. 
.Robinson,  i.  430,  551.)    The  proportion  of  ban  est 

a  •  This  practice  continues  to  the  present  day.  '  guard  them ;  and  this  we  had  tbund  to  be  uniyerw.  It 
■  peaking  or  a  night  spent  near  Hebron.  Itobiusou  (ii.  «U  the  region  of  Uaxa."  Thomson  {land  and  Hook 
146,  ed.  1841)  snys  :  ''The  owner*  of  the  crops  came  ii.  548)  refers  to  the  some  custom.  See  Ruth.  Booi 
iTery  night  and  slept  upon  their  threshing  Hoort  to  |  or.  H- 


• 

! 

y  / 


Fig.  7.  —  Sowing.  —  (Surenhusius.) 
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;  Wilkinson,  ii.  p.  4),  no  hardly  hive  been  un- 
known to  the  Hebrews.  Sowing  a  field  with  divers 
seed*  was  forbidden  (Deut.  xxii.  9),  and  minute 
iirwtioiw  are  given  by  ♦he  rabbis  fur  arranging  a 
seeded  surface  with  great  variety,  yet  avoidiug  jux- 
taposition of  htitroginea  Such  arrangements  are 
shown  in  the  annexed  drawings.    Three  furrows' 
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Fig.  8.  —  Sowing.  —  (8  arena  ados.) 

interval  was  the  prescribed  margin  (Cthrim,  ii.  6). 
The  blank  spaces  in  fig.  5,  a  and  6,  represent  such 
margins,  tapering  to  save  ground.  In  a  vineyard 
wide  spaces  were  often  left  tietween  the  vines,  for 


Fig.  9.  —  Cora-fleld  with  Ullvas.  —  (9  urea  hud  us.) 

whose  roots  a  radius  of  4  cubits  was  allowed,  ami 
the  rest  of  the  space  cropped :  so  herb-gardens 
stand  in  the  ntid»t  of  \inevard*  (Penh.  v.  5.) 
Fig.  9  shows  a  corn-field  witli  olives  about  and 
amidst  it. 


9* 
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in  Jer.  and  Joel),  cither  the  can  merely  in  the 
11  l'icenian  "  method  (Varr.  dt  Re  Rmt.  i.  50),  or 
stalk  and  all,  or  it  was  pulled  by  the  roots  (Peah,  r, 
10).  It  was  bound  in  sheaves  —  a  process  prom- 
inent in  Scripture,  and  described  by  t  peculiar 

word,    ""2?  —  or  heaped,    HTOSlpb,  in  the 

form  of  a  helmet,  rTftOCft?  !  of  a  turban  (of 
which,  however,  see  another  explanation,  Buxt.  Lrs. 

s.  v.  rnopna  »,  or  rmrn  of  »  cake,  tv 


fig.  12.  —  Heaping.  —  (Surenhiwius  ) 

sheaves  or  heaps  were  carted  (Am.  ii.  13)  to  tin* 
t!>«>r —  a  circular  spot  of  hard  ground,  prohaUv, 
as  now,  from  50  to  8(1  or  100  feet  in  diameter. 
Such  Soon  were  probably  permanent,  and  became 
well  known  spots  (Gen*  1.  10,  11;  2  Sam.  xxiv.  10, 
18).  (hi  these  the  oxen,  Ac.,  forbidden  to  he  mus- 
cled i  Pent.  xxv.  4),  trampled  out  the  grain,  as  we 


Fig.  13.  —  Threshing-floor.     The  oxen  driven  round 
the  hi-np  :  contrary  to  the  usual  custom.  —  (WUkln 
son,  7V6*j.) 

find  represent"!  in  the  Egyptian  monument*.  At 
a  later  time  the  .It im-d  a  threshing  sledge  called 

Hitag  xli.  1">:  2  Sam.  xxir.  22;  1  Chr.  xxi. 
2'1),  probably  resembling  the  nifty,  still  employed 


l  if  10  -  -  Uniting  wimbU.  — (Wllkinsou,  Tomb:  „>  i,„ 
A'mjr*  —  /'.•  ■  ) 

The  wheat,  <tc.,  was  reaped  by  the  sickle  (the  tsjitt 
ht  which  U  tTQin  in  I)eut.,  and 


rtg.  It  —  Pulliug  up  tht  dnora  hy  ths  roots. 

klnsou,  ut  inpra.) 


>(W0*l  Fitf  14.  —  Thr  A'iw  *  machine  usi>d  \,y  tbo  modern 
I  Egyptians  for  threshing  com. 
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to  Egypt  (Wilkinson,  ii.  190)  —  a  stage  with  throe 
rollers  ridged  with  iron,  which,  aided  by  the  driver's 
weight,  crushed  out,  often  injuring,  the  grain,  as 


Fig.  15.  —  Threshing  Instrument. 

Asia  Minor.) 


(From  Fellows 's 


well  as  eut  or  tore  the  straw,  which  thus  became 
fit  for  fodder.  It  appears  to  have  been  similar  to 
the  Koman  tribulam  and  Uie  jilosUlttm  Panicum 
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(Van*,  tie  It.  R.  i.  52).  lighter  grains  were  better, 
oul  with  a  stick  (Is.  xxviii.  27).  Ilarley  was  some- 
times so.;ked  and  then  parched  liefore  tripling  out, 
which  got  ri.l  of  the  pellirle  of  the  grain.  See 
further  the  Anti'/ttittiht  Tritunr,  Ugolini,  vol.  29 
The  use  of  animal  manure  is  proved  frequent  by 
such  recurring  expressions  as  "dung  on  the  face 
of  the  earth,  field,''  Ac.  (I's.  lxxxiii.  10;  2  K.  ix. 
37;  .ler.  viii.  2.  Ac).  A  rabbi  limits  the  quantity 
to  three  heaps  of  ten  lialf-oors,  or  about  .180  gal- 
lons, to  each  HNS  (=J  of  ephah  of  grain, 
ficsen.),  and  wishes  the  quantity  in  each  heap, 
rather  than  their  ntindier,  to  be  increased  if  the 
field  1*  large  (.S/rroVA,  cap.  Hi.  2).  Nor  was  the 
great  usefulness  of  sheep  to  the  noil  unrecognized 
i >W.  4'i.  tin. ii-!:.  wuin-  to  the  central  n!i>tiijetiies3 
of  the  pastoral  life,  there  was  less  scoj>e  for  it. 
Vegetable  ashes,  burnt  stubble,  Ac. 


Fig.  16.-: 


out  the  grain  hy  oxen,  and 
3.  Winnowing,  with 


1.  Raking  up  the  ears  to  the  centra.    2.  The 

-  -  (Wilkinson,  Tube,.) 

a  fixed  moneyed  rent  (Cant.  viii.  11)  — in  which 
case  he  was  called  "CUT,  ami  was  compellable  to 
keep  the  ground  in  good  onlcr  for  a  stipulated  share 
of  the  fruits  ii  Sam.  ii.  10;  Matt.  xxi.  ;J4),  often 
a  half  or  a  third ;  but  local  custom  was  the  only 

rule:  in  this  case  he  was  called  V^f?*?.  and 


The  "  shovel "  and  «  fan  "  (riP?  and  rnTS, 
Is.  xxx.  24,  but  their  precise  ditUieiice  is  very 
doubtfid)  indicate  the  process  of  winnowing  —  a 
conspicuous  part  of  ancient  husbandry  (I's.  xxxv. 
5;  Job.  xxi.  18;  Is.  xvii.  13),  and  important  owing 
to  the  slovenly  threshing.  Kvening  was  the  fa- 
vorite time  (Ruth  iii.  2)  when  there  was  mostly  a 

n,-  r»-Ws  4  t    .it'"""5  protected,  •he  owner  sharing  the  loss  of  a 

ureeze.     the  i  I..  [3  (H^t,  to  scatter  =  -^ruov  .J  gJlort  or  n]1l>l]t  rrt)|).  ^  |n  ^  of  loc,lgt,  bUght< 

(Matt.  iii.  12;  Horn,  llhul.  xiii.  588).  was  perhaps  >vc,  the  year  s  rent  was  to  l  e  abated:  or  he  might 
a  broad  shovel  which  threw  the  grain  up  against  receive  such  share  as  a  salary  —  an  inferior  position 

the  wind;  while  the  DP"?  (akin  to  P^H?)  may  —when  the  term  which  deseril«d  him  was  ^21P. 

have  been  a  fork  (still  used  in  Palestine  for  the  R       forbiilden  to  sow  flax  during  n  short  occu- 

same  purpose),  or  a  broad  basket  iu  which  it  was  jwncy  (hence  leases  for  terms  of  years  would  seem 

tossed.    The.  heap  of  produce  rendered  in  rent  was  to  have  l*en  common),  lest  the  soil  should  1*  un- 

•ometimcs  customarily  so  large  as  to  cover  the  duly  exhausted  (romp,  (it m-ij.  i.  77 ).    A  jiasser-by 

r  IT?  (liata  M<tzi„,  ix.  2).  This  favor,  the  lat-  I  S'^LT.  Tr"^  m.T  "^iS  "S* 
«„  x.        «.  ,  .     reap  or  carry  oil  trmt  (Deut.  xxiu.  24-5;  Matt, 

Irr  view.    So  the  irrvov  was  a  corn-measure  in  xjj,  i> 

Cyprus  and  the  Shmwirs  }  a^ilfly0S  (IJddeU      The  ry,ts  of  the  comer  to  be  left,  and  of  glean- 
and  Scott,  Jax.  s.  v.  irrvor).    Hie  last  process  was  inc  [Ohinkk;  Cuumu],  formed  the  r»or  man's 
the  sLaking  in  a  sieve,  PT2?,  cribntm,  to  sep-  \vbdm  on  the  soil  for  supi>ort.    lor  his  U  ncut,  too 
arate  dirt  and  refuse  (Am.  ix.V).    [Sec  Luke  xxii.  1  8,,e!lf  for2wtten  '"  carrying  to  the  floor  was  to  be 
31.]  left :  so  also  w  ith  regard  to  the  vineyard  and  the 

Helds  and  floors  were  not  commonly  enclosed;  dive-giwe  (l.ev.  xix.  9,  10;  Deut.  xxiv.  11»).« 
vineyards  mostly  were,  with  a  tower  and  other 


«i  •  The  tx-autlful  ru«toni  hru>  mirviwd  to  the 
hudmgs  (Num.  xxn   24;  I's.  lxxx.  13:  Is  v.  5:  ,illM5  (Thomas  /,,»</  n».t  ft**,  II.  323.  511).  On 
Watt,  xxi.  .M;  comp.  Judg.  VI.  11).    Hanks  of  mud  WTera|  tn,,|..g  m  thw  article  (as  climate,  M««ous.  fertil. 
from  ditches  were  also  used.  jtv.  production*)  further  iufonuaUon  vrill  be  fount 

With  regard  to  occupancy  a  tenant  migh*  pay  I  unik:  1'ALuxtks.  1L 
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Beside*  there  seems  a  probability  that  -very  third 
pear  a  second  tithe,  beside*  the  priest*  ,  was  paid 
for  the  poor  (l>eut-  xiv.  23,  xxvi.  12:  Am.  iv.  4; 
Tob.  i.  7;  Joseph.  At*,  iv.  8).    On  this  doubtful 

point  of  the  poor  man's  tithe  (*22  sec  a 

learned  note  by  Surenhustus,  a  J  Penh,  viii.  2. 
These  rights,  in  case  two  poor  men  were  partners 
In  occupancy,  might  be  conveyed  by  each  to  the 
other  for  hall"  the  field,  and  thus  retained  between 
them  (Maimon.  <ul  Penh,  v.  [>).  Sometimes  a  char- 
itable  owner  declared  his  ground  common,  when 
its  fruits,  as  those  of  the  sabbatical  year,  went  to 
the  poor.  For  three  years  the  fruit  of  newly- 
planted  trees  was  deemed  uncircumciscd  and  for- 
bidden; in  the  4th  it  was  holy,  as  first-fruits;  in 
me  5th  it  might  be  ordinarily  eaten  (MUhna,  Or- 
lih,  jyissim).  For  the  various  classical  analogies, 
see  Diet,  of  Gr.  ami  Rom.  Antiq.  s.  v.     H.  H. 

AGRIPTA.  [Herod.] 

A'GTJR  ("-VS  [cvUector] :  Congrega$u).  The 
■on  of  Jakeb,  an  unknown  Hebrew  sage,  who  ut- 
tered or  collected  the  sayings  of  wisdom  recorded 
in  Prov.  xxx.  Ewald  attributes  to  him  the  author- 
ship of  Prov.  xxx.  1-xxxi.  0,  in  consequence  of  the 
similarity  of  style  exhibited  in  tlie  Uiree  sections 
therein  contained ;  and  assigns  as  his  date  a  period 
not  earlier  than  the  end  of  the  7th  or  l>eginning  of 
the  6th  cent.  R.  c.  The  Rabbins,  according  to 
Rasbi,  and  Jerome  after  them,  interpreted  the  name 
Ijmbolicaliy  of  Solomon,  who  "collected  under- 
standing" (from  agar,  he  gathered),  and  is 
el+- where  called  44  Koheleth."  Bunsen  (Dibtlireri;  i. 
p.  clxxviii.)  contends  that  Agur  was  an  inhabitant 
of  Maama,  and  probably-  a  descendant  of  one  of  the 
500  Simeonites,  who,  in  the  reign  of  Hezekiah, 
drove  out  the  Amalekites  from  Mount  Seir.  Hit- 
rig  goes  further,  and  makes  him  the  son  of  the 
queen  of  Massa  and  brother  of  I>emuel  (Pie  Spruche 
SaL  p.  311,  ed.  1858).    [Massa.]  In^utells 

Lex.  Ileplag.  we  find  the  Syriac  word  f'*1^, 
6gvrt\  denned  as  signifying  44  one  who  applies  him- 
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obedience  to  her  wishes,  Ahab  caused  a  temple  t* 
be  built  to  Baal  in  Samaria  itself,  and  an  oraculai 
grove  to  be  consecrated  to  Astarte.    With  a  fixed 
determination  to  extirpate  the  true  religion,  Jezebel 
huutcd  down  and  put  to  death  God's  prophets, 
some  of  wbon\  were  concealed  in  caves  by  <  Hailiab, 
the  governor  of  Allah's  house;  while  the  Pho-nician 
rites  were  carried  on  with  such  splendor  that  we 
read  of  450  prophets  of  Baal,  and  400  of  Asberah. 
(See  1  K.  xviii.  ID,  where  our  version  follows  the 
LXX.  in  erroneously  sulwttituting  41  the  grove* " 
for  tha  proper  name  Asherah,  as  again  in  2  K. 
xxi.  7,  xxiii.  6.)    [Asiikhaii.]    How  the  worship 
of  God  was  restored,  and  the  idolatrous  priests  slain, 
in  consequence  of  44  a  sore  famine  in  Samaria,"  will 
1*  more  properly  related  under  the  article  Elijah. 
But  heathenism  and  |>er*eeution  were  not  the  oidy 
crimes  into  which  Jezelnd  led  her  yielding  husband. 
One  of  his  chief  tastes  was  for  splendid  architect- 
ure, which  he  showed  by  building  an  ivory  house 
and  several  cities,  and  also  by  ordering  the  restora 
tion  and  fortification  of  Jericho,  which  seems  to 
have  belonged  to  Israel,  and  not  to  Judah,  as  it  is 
said  to  have  been  rebuilt  in  the  days  of  Ahab, 
rather  than  in  those  of  the  contcnii>orary  lung  of 
Judah,  Jehoshaphat  (1  K.  xvi.  34).    But  the  place 
in  which  he  chiefly  indulged  this  passion  was  the 
beautiful  city  of  Jezreel  (now  Zerin),  in  the  plain 
of  Eadraelou,  which  he  adorned  with  a  palace  and 
park  for  his  own  residence,  though  Samaria  re- 
mained the  capital  of  his  kingdom,  Jezreel  standing 
in  the  same  relation  to  it  as  the  Versailles  of  the 
old  French  monarchy  to  Paris  (Stanley,  tf.  P. 
p.  244).    Desiring  to  add  to  his  pleasure-grounds 
there  the  vineyard  of  his  neighbor  Xalwth,  he  j im- 
posed to  buy  it  or  give  land  in  exchange  for  it ;  and 
when  this  was  refused  by  Nal>oth,  in  accordance 
with  the  Mosaic  law,  on  the  ground  that  the  vine- 
yard was  44  the  inheritance  of  his  fathers "  (Lev. 
xxv.  23),  a  false  accusation  of  blasphemy  was 
brought  against  him,  and  not  only  was  be  himself 
stoned  to  d  ath,  but  his  sons  also,  as  we  learn  from 
2  K.  ix  26.    Uyah,  already  the  great  vindicator 
of  religion,  now  ap|>eared  as  the  assertor  of  morality, 
self  to  The  studies*of  wisdom."    There*  no  au-  and  desired  that  the  entire  extirpation  of  Allah's 


thority  given  for  this  but  the  lexicon  of  Bar  Bahlul, 
and  it  may  have  been  derived  from  some  tradi- 
tional interpretation  of  the  proper  name  Agur. 

W.  A.  W. 

AHAB  [father's  brother]:  'AXaa/3; 

Achat),  son  of  Omri,  seventh  king  of  the  separate 
kingdom  of  Israel,  and  second  of  his  dynasty.  The 
great  lesson  which  we  learn  from  his  life  is  the  depth 


house  was  the  penalty  apjsjinted  for  his  long  course 
of  wickedness,  now  crowned  by  this  atrocious 
crime.  The  execution,  however,  of  this  sentence 
was  delayed  in  consequence  of  Ahab's  deep  rejient- 
ance.  The  remaining  part  of  the  first  book  of 
Kings  is  occupied  by  an  account  of  the  Syrian 
wars,  which  originally  seems  to  liavc  been  contained 
in  the  last  two  chapters.  It  is  much  more  natural 
to  place  the  20th  chapter  after  the  21st,  and  so 
bring  the  whole  history  of  these  wars  together,  than 


of  wickedness  into  which  a  weak  man  may  fall, 

even  though  not  devoid  of  good  feelings  and  amiable  1  to  interrupt  the  narrative  by  interposing  the  story 
impulses  when  he  abandons  himself  to  the  guidance  of  Naboth  between  the  20th  and  22d.  csjiecially  as 


'  to  the  guidance 

of  another  person,  resolute,  unscrupulous  and  de- 
praved. I*h< 

with  Jeze)»-1.  (laughter  of  Kthhaal,  or  KithobaL,  king 
of  Tyre,  who  had  been  priest  of  Astarte,  but  had 
usurped  the  throne  of  his  brother  Phalles  (compare 
Joseph.  A/tf.  viii.  13,  2,  with  e.  A/mm.  i.  18).  If 
she  resembles  the  Lady  Macleth  of  our  c~eat 
dramatist,  Ahab  has  hardly  MacMh's  energy  and 
determination,  though  ne  was  protahly  by  nature  a 
better  man.  We  have  a  comparatively  full  account 
of  Ahab's  reign,  because  it  was  distinguished  by 


the  begiiuiing  of  the  22d  seems  to  follow  naturally 
ause  of  his  ruin  was  his  marriage  ,  from  the  end  of  the  20th.    And  this  arrangement 

is  actually  found  in  the  LXX.  and  confirmed  by 
the  narrative  of  Josephu*.  We  read  of  three  cam- 
paigns which  Ahab  undertook  against  Beubadad 
II.  king  of  Damascus,  two  defensive  and  one  offen- 
sive. In  the  first,  Bcuhadad  laid  siege  to  Sama- 
ria, and  Ahab,  encouraged  by  the  patriotic  counsels 
of  God's  prophets,  who,  next  to  the  true  religion, 
valued  most  deeply  the  independence  of  H  is  chosen 
people,  made  a  sui-jn  attack  on  him  whilst  in  the 
the  ministry  of  the  great  prophet  Elijah,  who  was  |  plentitude  of  arrogant  confidence  he  was  banquet- 
brought  into  direct  collision  with  Jezebe',  when  she !  ing  in  his  te^t  with  his  32  vassal  kings.  The 


to  introduce  into  Israel  the  impure  wor-  Syrians 


ifcip  of  Baal  and  her  father's  goddess 


In  cut. 


to 
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AHARAII 


Next  year  Reuhadad.  believing  that  his  failure 
Was  owing  to  sonic  jiecidiar  |>ower  which  the  <;od 
of  Israel  exercised  over  the  lulls,  invaded  Israel  by 
way  of  Aphek,  on  the  K.  of  Jordan  (St:udcv,  N. 
<)'  A]i]>.  §  ti).  Yet  Ahah's  victory  wa>  so  com- 
plete tint  l!cnh:ulad  himself  fell  into  his  hands; 
but  was  n-lcuscd  (contrary  to  the  will  of  Cod  as 
announced  by  a  prophet )  on  condition  of  rtntorir.y 
all  the  cities  of  Nr.ul  which  he  ludd,  and  making 
"streets  "  for  A  hah  in  Damascus;  that  is.  admit- 
ting into  his  capital  jiermancnt  Hebrew  commis- 
sioners, in  an  iiidejieudcut  position,  with  special 
dwellings  for  themselves  and  their  retinues,  to  watch 
over  the  commercial  and  jiolitical  interest*  of  A  hah 
and  his  subjects.  This  was  apparently  in  retali- 
ation  for  a  similar  privilege  exacted  by  Kenliadad's 
predecessor  from  ( >mri  in  respect  to  Samaria. 
After  this  great  success  A  hah  enjoyed  peace  for 
three  years,  and  it  is  difficult  to  account  exactly  for 
the  third  outbreak  of  hostilities,  which  in  Kings  is 
briefly  attributed  to  an  attack  made  hy  A  hah  01 


AHA8UERUS 

"Hur  the  firstborn  of  Miriam"  (1  Chr.  ftr,  t) 
The  I.XX.  appear  to  have  read  DPH  TK 
"  brother  of  IJechab,"  or  according  to  the  Complu- 
tensian  editifa  TW,  "brother  of  KacheJ.' 

W.  A.  W. 

AHA'SAI  [3  syl]  0]nS  [=Ahazi„h] :  om 
in  l.XX.  [but  Comp.  iaxxias] :  Aknzi).  A  priest, 
ancestor  of  Maasiai  or  Amashai  (Xeh.  xi.  13). 
He  is  called  Jahzkiiaii  in  1  vhr.  ix.  12. 

W.  A.  W. 

AHAS-BAI  [3  syl.]  (s2DrS  :  &  'Aa$tm» 
[Vat.  -/3er] ;  Alex,  o  Airovt;  [(  omp.  'AxaaBai] 
i  A<>ib<u).  The  father  of  FJiphelet,  one  of  David's 
thirty-seven  captains  (2  Sam.  xxiii.  34).  Iu  the 
corrupt  list  in  1  Chr.  xi.  35,  FJiphelet  appears  as 
IJiphal  the  sou  of  Ur."  The  LXX.  regarded  the 
name  Ahashai  as  denoting  not  the  father  but  the 
family  of  Eliphelet.    [According  to  Cesenius  the 


ininii  uiiioiiueo  io  an  aiiaea  mane  ny  .\nao  on  •  .    ...  *  ,  .  .   .  ,  

Kamoth  in  <  iilead  on  the  east  of  Jordan,  in  con-  I  Ua"ie  8,^n,tea  1  haKt  Ulktn  vrJuU*  ««  JthtKah.] 


junction  with  Jehoshaphat  king  of  Judah,  wlueh 
town  he  claimed  as  Ulonging  to  Israel.  But  if 
Kamoth  was  one  of  the  cities  which  lienhadad 
agreed  to  restore,  why  did  A  hah  wait  for  three  years 
to  enforce  the  fulfillment  of  the  treaty?  From 
this  difficulty,  and  the  extreme  bitterness  shown  by 
lienhadad  against  Ahab  jiersonaUy  (1  K.  xxii.  31), 
it  seems  probable  that  this  was  not  the  case  (or  at 
all  events  that  the  Syrians  did  not  so  understand  the 
treaty),  but  that  Ahab,  now  strengthened  by  Jehosh- 
aphat, who  must  have  felt  keenly  the  |iaramount 
importance  of  crippling  the  (tower  of  Syria,  origin- 
ated the  war  by  assaulting  Kamoth  without  any  im- 
mediate provocation.  In  any  case,  Cod's  blessing 
did  not  rest  on  the  expedition,  and  Ahab  was  told  by 
the  prophet  Micaiah  that  it  would  fail,  and  that  the 
prophets  who  advised  it  were  hurrying  him  to  his 
ruin.  For  giving  this  warning  .Micaiah  was  im- 
prisoned; but  Ahab  was  so  far  roused  by  it  as  to 
take  the  precaution  of  disguising  himself,  so  as  not 
to  offer  a  conspicuous  mark  to  the  archers  of  lien- 
hadad. Hut  he  was  slain  by  a  "  certain  man  who 
drew  a  bow  at  a  venture;  "  and  though  staid  up 
in  his  chariot  for  a  time,  yet  he  died  towards  even- 
ing, and  his  army  disjxrsed.  When  he  was  brought 
to  be  buried  in  Samaria,  the  dogs  licked  up  his  blood 


•AHASHVE-ROSH. 

in  the  margin  of  the  A.  V.  i 

AllASUKUl'S. 


W.  A.  W 
Noted  in  Fzra  iv.  6 
the  Hebrew  form  of 
A. 

AHASUE'RUS-  (tn^PK :  'Aaao^pos, 
[Vat.  A<T$jjpos,]  LXX.  [in  Ezra  iv.  GJ ;  but  'Acvtf- 
pos,  [Alex.  Aoovypos,  C'omp.  Aid.  'Aaaovvtpot,] 
Yob.  xiv.  15:  Assuerus,  A.  V.  [in  To!). J,  Yulg. ), 
the  name  of  one  Median  and  two  l'ersian  kings 
mentioned  in  the  Old  Testament.  It  may  de- 
sirable to  prefix  to  this  article  a  chronological  table 
of  the  Medo-Fersian  kings  from  Cyaxares  to  Ar- 
taxerxes  Ix>rigimanus,  according  to  their  ordinary 
classical  names.  The  Scriptural  names  conjectured 
to  correspond  to  them  in  this  article  and  Acta- 
XKRXK.s  are  added  in  italics. 

1.  Cyaxares,  king  of  Media,  son  of  Phraortea, 
grandson  of  Deioees  and  conqueror  of  Nineveh, 
began  to  reign  n.  v.  634.  Ahnsutrut. 

2.  Astyagcs  his  son,  last  king  of  Media,  B.  c. 
5U4.    Darius  Uit  Male. 

3.  Cyrus,  son  of  his  daughter  Mandane  and 
Cambyses,  a  Persian  noble,  first  king  of  Persia,  559. 
Cur  us. 

4.  Cambyses  his  son,  62!).  Ahiisutrus. 

5.  A  Magian  usurper,  who  (lersonates  Smerdia, 


as  a  servant  was  washing  his  chariot:  a  partial  ful-  ,i.„  ..„„„,„_■  in  nf  , .-    „  r.>, 
en,     4   rii  -  i-  /i  i-      •  !•  i  I  tue  younger  son  ol  Latum,  521.  Artojrtrzt*. 

fillment  of  Kigali  s  prediction  (1  K.  xxi.  lit),  which 


more  literally  accomplished  in  the  case  of  his 
(2  K.  ix.  2ti).  Joscphus,  however,  suf>stitutes 
Jezrcel  for  Samaria  in  the  fonner  passage  {Ant. 
riit.  15,  (5).  The  date  of  Ahah's  accession  is  U19 
B.  c. ;  of  his  death,  it.  c.  8'J7. 

2.  ['Axiafl:  Heb.  in  Jer.  xxix.  22,  SPS].  A 
lying  prophet,  who  deceived  the  captive  Israelites 
In  Ikibvlon,  and  was  burned  to  death  hy  Nebuchad- 
nezzar, Jer.  xxix.  21,  22.  G.  K.  L.  C. 

AHAR'AII  (n7PS  [njler  the  brother,  but 
uncertain]:    'Aapd ;    [Vat.    Io^aijA:]  Aharn). 


ti.  Darius  Ilystaspis,  raised  to  the  throne  on  the 
overthrow  of  the  Magi,  521.  Jtitrius. 
Xerxes,  his  son,  485.    Ahn»m  rus. 
\rtaserxes  Ixmgimanus  (Macrocheir),  his  son, 


Tlie  third  son  of  Uenjanun  (1  Chr 
Aheu,  Aiiikam. 


VIII. 

W. 


1).  Sec 
V.  \\\ 


AHAR'HEL  (bn^rS  [as above]:  att\<pbs  j  'n»^,ot-  'Affou 
ixfa   [Comp.  do.  'PtjxoA:]  Almvchtl).     A  I  J.,ar,UH  the  Me<i 
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405-4W5.  Artitjrtrjrtt. 

The  name  Aliasuerus  or  Achashverosh  is  the 
same  as  the  Ssuiscrit  kfhtitnt,  a  king,  which  appears 
as  Martin-  in  the  arrow-headed  inscriptions  of  I'er- 

sepolis,  and  to  this  in  its  Hebrew  form  S  prosthetic 

is  prefixed  (see  Ciblis's  Gescnius,  S).  This  name 
in  one  of  its  Greek  forms  is  Xerxes,  explained  by 
Herod,  (vi.  !)8)  to  mean  dpijkot,  a  signification  suf- 
ficiently near  tliat  of  kimj. 

1.  Iu  Dan.  ix.  1,  Ahasuerus  [I.XX.  Xf'p^j, 
Tipos]  is  said  to  le  the  father  of 
Me<le.    Now  it  is  almost  certain  thai 
a  form  of  Ahasuerus,  gn-cized  inU 


Dame  oocurring  in  an  ol»scure  fragment  of  the     •,:l"Xarft<  w 

^eneaJoeies  of  Judah.    "  Tlie  families  of  Aharhel  "  ,  • 

tpparently  traced  their  descent  through  Cox  to      „  .  n,,,  fonn  ln  A.  Y.  ^  mi  mav  haT0  ,w  .„ 
nm-,  the  posthumous  son  of  Hezmn.     Hie  Tar-  tended  to  be  rwut  Abuccrus  u 


Ashur,  the  posthumous  son  of  Hezmn.    The  lar 
gum  of  R.  Joseph  on  Chronicles  identifies  him  witli  1  elsewhere. 
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AHASUERUS 

Aiares  with  the  prefix  Cy-  or  Kai-,  common  to  the 
Kaianian  dynasty  of  kings  (Malcolm's  Persia,  ch. 
lii.),  with  winch  may  be  compared  Kai  Khosroo,  the 
Persian  name  of  (  yrus.  The  son  of  tliis  ( 'yaxares 
was  Astyages,  and  it  is  do  improbable  conjecture 
that  Lhirius  the  Male  was  Astyagea,  set  over  Baby- 
lon as  viceroy  by  hU  grandson  Cyrus,  and  allowed 
to  live  there  in  royal  slate.  (Sec  liawlinson's 
Ilcritititut,  vol.  i.  Y&any  hi.  §  11.)  [D  A  Kirs.  J 
This  first  Ahasuerus,  tiien.  is  Cyaxares,  the  con- 
queror of  Nineveh.  And  in  accordance  witl)  this 
\iew,  we  read  in  Tobit,  xiv.  that  Nineveh  was 
taken  by  Nabuchodonosor  and  Assuerus,  i.  t.  Cy- 


AHAZ 


41 


2.  In  Ezra  iv.  6,  the  enemies  of  the  Jews,  after 
the  death  of  t  'yrus,  desirous  to  frustrate  the  build- 
up of  Jerusalem,  send  accusations  against  tlicin  to 
Ahasuerus,  king  of  l'ersia.  This  must  be  Cam- 
byses.  For  we  read  (v.  5)  that  their  opposition 
continued  from  the  time  of  Cyrus  to  that  of  Darius, 
and  Ahaauerus  and  Artaxerxea,  i.  e.  Cambysea  and 
the  Pseudo-Smerdis,  are  mentioned  as  reigning  l>e- 
tween  tU'iu.  [Aktaxkhxics.]  Xeuopbou  (Cvr. 
viii. )  calls  the  brother  of  Camhyses,  Tany  oxar'es, 
i.  e.  the  younger  Oxarca,  whence  we  infer  that  the 
elder  Oxarcs  or  Axares.  or  Ahasuerus,  was  Cam- 
byses.  Hi*  constant  wars  probably  prevented  him 
from  interfering  in  the  concerns  of  the  Jews.  He 
was  plainly  cdled  after  his  grandfather,  who  was 
oot  of  royal  race,  and  therefore  it  is  very  likely  that 
he  also  assumed  the  kingly  name  or  title  of  Axares 
or  Cyaxares  which  had  been  borne  by  his  most  illus- 
trious ancestor. 

3.  The  third  is  the  Ahasuerus  of  the  book  of 
Esther.  It  is  needless  to  give  more  than  the  heads 
of  the  well-known  story.  Having  divorced  his 
queen  Vashti  for  refusing  to  appear  in  public  at  a 
banquet,  he  married  four  years  afterward  the  Jewess 
Esther,  cousin  and  ward  of  Mordecai.  Five  years 
after  this.  Hainan,  one  of  his  counsellors,  having 
been  slighted  by  Mordecai,  prevailed  upon  him  to 
order  the  destruction  of  all  the  Jews  in  the  empire. 
But  before  the  day  appointed  for  the  massacre, 
Esther  and  Mordecai  overthrew  the  influence  which 
Hainan  had  exercised,  and  so  completely  changed 
hia  feelings  in  the  matter,  that  they  induced  him  to 
put  Hainan  to  death,  and  to  give  the  Jews  the  right 
of  self-defense.  This  they  used  so  vigorously  that 
they  killed  several  thousands  of  their  opponents. 
Now  from  the  extent  assigned  to  the  Persian  em- 
pire (E*th.  i.  1),  "  from  India  even  unto  Ethiopia," 
it  is  proved  tliat  Darius  Hystaspis  is  the  earliest 
pofwible  king  to  whom  this  history  can  apply,  and  it 
m  iiardly  worth  while  to  consider  the  claims  of  any 
after  Artaxerxea  I>ongimanus.  Hut  Ahasuerus 
cannot  l«e  identical  with  Darius,  whose  wives  were 
the  daughters  of  Cyrus  and  Otanes,  and  who  in 
name  and  character  equally  diners  from  that  foolish 
tyrant.  Neither  can  he  be  Artaxerxea  I/mgimanua, 
although  as  Artaxerxea  is  a  compound  of  Xerxes, 
there  is  less  difficulty  here  as  to  the  name,  lint  in 
the  first  place  the  character  of  Artaxerxea,  as  given 
by  Plutarch  and  by  Diodorus  (xi.  71 ),  is  also  very 
unlike  that  of  Ahasuerus.  Besides  this,  in  Ezra 
»ii.  1-7,  11-2G,  Artaxerxes,  in  the  nertnth  year  of 
k*  reign,  issues  a  decn>e  very  favorable  to  the  Jews 
and  it  is  unlikely,  therefore,  that  in  the  l";/nfi 
(Erth.  iii.  7)  Hainan  could  speak  to  him  of  them 
as  if  he  knew  nothing  al>out  them,  and  persuade 
him  to  sentence  them  to  an  indiscriminate  mas- 

We  are  therefore  reduced  to  the  belief  that 
u  Xerxea  (the  names  being,  as  w2  have 


,  identical);  and  this  conclusion  !»  fortified  by 
the  resemblance  of  character,  and  by  certain  chron- 
ological indications.  A*  Xerxes  aeouiged  the  sea, 
and  put  to  death  the  engineers  of  his  bridge  be- 
cause their  work  was  injured  by  a  storm,  so  Ahai- 
uerus  repudbted  liis  queen  Vashti  liecause  she 
wotdd  not  violate  the  decorum  of  her  sex,  and 
ordered  the  massacre  of  the  whole  Jewish  |»s»ple  to 
gratify  the  malice  of  Hainan.  In  the  third  year 
of  the  reign  of  Xerxes  was  held  an  assembly  to  ar- 
range the  Grecian  war  (Herod,  vii.  7  ff.  1.  In  the 
third  year  of  Ali.'.suerus  was  held  a  great  fcaat  and 
assembly  in  Shushan  the  jalacc  (Msth.  i.  .');.  In 
the  seventh  year  of  his  reign  Xerxes  returned  de- 
feated from  Greece,  and  consoled  himself  by  tl* 
jjeasures  of  the  harem  (Herod,  ix.  IDS).  In  the 
seventh  year  of  his  reign  *•  fair  young  virgins  were 
sought"  for  Ahasuerus,  and  he  replaced  Vashti  by 
marrying  Esther.  The  tribute  he  laid  iqioii  the 
land  and  ujion  the  isles  of  the  sea  '  l.stli.  x.  1 J  may 
well  have  Iteen  the  result  of  the  cxjteiiditurc  ;uid 
nun  of  the  Grecian  expedition,  'lliroughoul  tho 
l>ook  of  Esther  in  the  LXX.  'Apra(*'p^r)i  is  writ- 
ten for  Ahasuerus,  but  on  this  no  argument  of  any 
weight  can  be  founded.  G.  E.  L.  C. 

(Sins 


AHATA 


F.il 


[tenter,    Ges.] :  & 

[Vat.  Evtip,  Alex.  Eu«i],  [in  Ezr.  viii.  21,  :il]  4 
'Aovi  [Vat.  0oy»,  Aov*] :  Aliava),  a  place  ( Ezr.  viii. 

15),  or  a  river  (1^)  (viii.  21,  31),  on  the  hank» 
of  which  E/.ra  collected  the  second  expedition  which 
returned  with  him  from  Babylon  to  Jerusalem. 
Various  have  l*rn  the  conjectures  as  to  its  locality; 
e.  ff.  Adi:d»a  <  lerc  and  Mannert);  AU-h  or 
A veh  (Ilavcrniek,  see  Winer);  the  Great  Zab 
'Bosenmidler,  Mb.  (/><)</>•. ).  But  the  latest  re- 
searches are  in  favor  of  its  being  the  modern  ////, 
on  the  Euphrates,  due  east  of  I  >amascus,  the  name 
of  which  is  known  to  have  Urn  in  the  j>ost -biblical 

times  Ihi,  or  Ihi  da-kira  (Talm.  ^7"P), 
"  the  spring  of  bitumen."  See  Bawlinson's  Iferod- 
otu*,  i.  :u«>,  note. 

In  the  apocryphal  Esdras  [1  Esdr.  viii.  41,  01] 
!  the  name  is  given  Qtpdi.  Joseph  us  (Ant.  xi.  5,  ^ 
1  2)  merely  says  tis  rb  x*pay  rov  Ewppdrov.  G. 

A'HAZ  (TPS,   powuor:  'AXa(;  Joseph. 

'Axtfa:  Achnz).  1.  A ha/.,  eleventh  [twelfth?] 
king  of  Judali,  son  of  Jotham,  ascended  the  throne 
in  the  2<>th  year  of  his  age,  according  to  2  K.  xvi.  2. 
But  this  must  I*  a  transcriUr's  error  for  the  20th, 
which  number  is  found  in  one  Hebrew  MS.,  the 
LXX.,  the  Pcshito,  and  Arabic  version  of  2  Chr. 
xxviii.  1;  for  otherwise,  his  son  thvekiah  was  Umi 
when  he  was  eleven  yearn  oh  I  (so  Clinton,  /'(/.</« 
//.  //.,  vol.  i.  p.  ;J18).  At  the  time  of  his  accession, 
lie/in  king  of  Damascus  and  Pekah  king  of  Isnu'l 
had  nrently  formeil  a  league  against  Judah,  and 
they  pn» reded  to  lay  siege  to  Jerusalem,  intending 
to  pbee  on  the  throne  Ben  TaU-al,  who  w:ia  m>i  a 
prince  of  the  royal  family  of  Judah,  but  probably 
a  Syrian  noble.  I 'pun  this  the  great  prophet 
Isaiah,  full  of  zeal  fur  God  and  patriotic  lo\;dty  to 
the  house  of  Davi<l,  hastened  to  give  advice  and 
encouragement  to  A  haz,  and  it  was  pmUiHv  owing 
to  the  spirit  of  energy  and  Migious  devotion  which 
;  he  p« nurd  into  his  counsels,  that  the  allies  failed 
,  .>  their  attack  on  Jerusalem.  Thus  much,  together 
with  anticipations  of  danger  from  the  Assyrians, 
'aid  a  general  picture  of  weakness  and  unfaithfd- 
|  ness  lx*th  in  Uie  king  and  the  people,  we  find  :n 
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48  AHAZIAH 

Ibe  famous  prophecies  of  the  7tli,  8th,  and  9th 
chapters  of  Isaiah,  in  which  he  seeks  to  animate 
and  support  them  by  the  promise  of  the  Messiah. 
From  2  K.  xvi.  and  2  Chr.  xxviii.  we  learn  that 
the  allies  took  a  vast  number  of  captives,  who, 
however,  were  restored  in  virtue  of  the  remon- 
strances of  the  prophet  Oded ;  and  that  they  also 
inflicted  a  most  severe  injury  on  Judah  hy  the 
rapture  of  Klath,  a  flourishing  port  on  the  lied  Sea, 
In  which,  after  ex|>elling  the  Jews,  they  reestab- 
lished the  lulomitcs  (according  to  the  true  reading 

of  2  K.  xvi.  6,  C^'nS  for  E*ET>*),  who 
attacked  and  wasted  the  E.  part  of  Judah,  while 
the  I'hilistines  invaded  the  W.  and  S.  The  weak- 
minded  and  helpless  Ahaz  sought  deliverance  from 
these  numerous  troubles  by  appealing  to  Tiglath- 
pilescr  king  of  Assyria,  who  freed  him  from  his 
most  formidable  enemies  by  invading  Syria,  taking 
Damascus,  killing  Kczin.  and  depriving  Israel  of  its 
Northern  and  Transjordanic  districts.  But  Ahaz 
had  to  purchase  this  help  at  a  costly  price.  He 
liecaine  tributary  to  Tiglith-pileser,  sent  him  all  the 
treasures  of  the  Temple  and  his  own  palace,  and 
even  ap|»eared  before  him  in  Damascus  as  a  vassal. 
He  also  ventured  to  Beek  for  safety  in  heathen  cere- 
monies; making  his  son  pass  through  the  fire  to 
Moloch,  consulting  wizards  and  necromancers  (Is. 
viii.  ID),  sacrificing  to  the  Syrian  g'sls,  introducing 
a  foreign  altar  from  I  >amascus,  and  |  robably  the 
worship  of  the  heavenly  bodies  from  Assyria  and 
Babylon,  as  he  would  seem  to  have  set  up  the 
horses  of  the  sun  mentioned  in  2  K.  xxiii.  11  (cf. 
Tac.  Ann.  xii.  13);  and  "  the  altars  on  the  top  (or 
rotif )  of  the  upper  chamber  of  Ahaz"  (2  K.  xxiii. 
12)  were  connected  with  the  adoration  of  the  stars. 
Wc  see  another  and  blameless  result  of  this  inter- 
course with  an  astronomical  people  bi  the  "sundial 
of  Ahaz,"  Is.  xxxviii.  8."   He  died  after  a  reign  of 


1G  years,  lasting  it.  c.  740-724. 


G.  E.  L.  C. 


2.  (Ahm.)  A  son  of  Micah,  the  grandson  of 
Jonathan  through  Meribbaal  or  Mephibosheth  (1 
Chr.  viii.  33,  30.  ix.  42).  \V.  A.  W. 

ahazi'ah  (nnns.  -innrs,  iciwm  j<- 

hortih  sutfmn*:  'Oxo^ai  [Vat.  -(ft-] :  Ochozins.) 
1.  Son  of  Ahab  and  Jezebel,  and  eighth  king  of 
Israel.  After  the  battle  of  Ifamoth  in  Gilead 
[Aiiaii]  the  Syrians  had  the  command  <  f  the  coun- 
try along  the  cast  of  Jordan,  and  they  cut  off  all 
ximmunication  between  the  Israelites  and  Moab- 
<tcs,  so  that  the  vassal  king  of  Moab  refused  his 
yearly  tribute  of  1(K),(K>0  Limbs  and  100,000  rams 
with  their  wool  (comp.  Is.  xvi.  1).  Pef.  re  Ahaziah 
could  take  measures  for  enforcing  his  claim,  he  was 
seriously  injure*!  by  a  fall  through  a  lattice  in  his 
palace  at  Samaria.  In  his  health  he  had  worshipped 
his  mother's  gods,  and  now  he  sent  to  inquire  of  the 
trade  of  liaal/<-buh  in  the  Philistine  city  of  Kkron 
whether  he  should  recover  his  health.  Hut  Elijah, 
who  now  for  the  last  time  exercised  the  prophetic 
office,  rebuked  him  for  this  impiety,  and  announced 
to  huii  his  approaching  death.  He  reigned  two 
year*  (H.  <\  8  m;.  8.(5).  The  only  other  recorded 
transaction  of  his  reign,  his  endeavor  to  join  the 
king  of  Judah  in  trading  to  Ophir,  is  more  fitly  re- 
lated under  Juiosiiaihat  (1  K.  xxii.  50  IT.;  2  K. 
I.;  2  Chr.  xx.  3.r.  ft".). 

2.  fifth  [sixth)  king  of  Judah,  son  of  Jehoram 
ind  Athaliah,  daughter  of  Ahab,  and  therefore 
lepbew  of  tlic  preceding  Ahaziah.    He  is  called 


•  •  For  O-  "sun  dial  "  of  Alias,  «ee  Dial.  11. 


AHAZIAH 

]  Azariah,  2  Chr.  xxii.  6,  probably  by  a  copyist's  c 
and  Jehoahaz,  2  Chr.  xxi.  17.  Ewald  {(itschichte 
<U*  \\4k<*  Itratl,  iii.  625)  thinks  tliat  his  nam* 
was  changed  to  Ahaziah  on  his  accession,  but  the 
LXX.  read  'Oxonian  (or  Jehoahaz,  and  with  this 
agree  the  Peshito,  Chald.,  and  Arab.  So  too,  while 
in  2  K.  viii.  26  we  read  that  he  was  22  years  old 
at  his  accession,  we  find  in  2  Chr.  xxii.  2,  that  his 
age  at  that  time  was  42.  The  former  number  is 
certainly  right,  as  in  2  Chr.  xxi.  5,  20,  wc  see  that 
his  father  Jehorain  was  40  when  he  died,  which 
would  make  him  younger  than  his  own  son,  so  tliat 

a  transcriber  must  have  confounded  23  (22)  and 
(42).    Ahaziah  was  an  idolater,  "walking  in 

all  the  ways  of  the  house  of  Ahab,"  and  he  allied 
himself  with  his  uncle  Jehoram  king  of  Israel, 
brother  and  successor  of  the  preceding  Ahaziah, 
against  Hazael,  the  new  king  of  Syria.  The  two 
kings  were,  however,  defeated  at  L'anioth,  where 
Jehoram  was  so  severely  wounded  that  he  retired  to 
his  mother's  palace  at  Jezreel  to  1  e  healed.  The 
union  between  the  uncle  and  nephew  was  so  close 
tliat  there  was  great  danger  lest  heathenism  should 
entirely  overspread  loth  the  II el  rew  kingdoms,  but 
this  was  prevented  by  the  great  revolution  carried 
out  in  Israel  by  Jehu  under  the  guidance  of  Elisha, 
which  involved  the  house  of  Pavid  in  calamities 
ouly  less  severe  than  those  which  exterminated  the 
house  of  (Imri.  It  broke  out  while  Ahaziah  was 
visiting  his  uncle  at  Jezreel.  As  .bhu  approached 
the  town,  Jehoram  and  Ahaziah  went  out  to  meet 
him,  either  from  not  suspecting  his  designs,  or  to 
prevent  them.  The  former  was  shot  through  the 
heart  by  Jehu ;  Ahaziah  was  pursued  as  far  as  the 
pass  of  (Jur,  near  the  city  of  Ihlcam,  and  there 
mortally  wounded.  He  died  when  he  reached  Me- 
giddo.  Put  in  2  Chr.  xxii.  !),  it  is  said  that  Aha- 
ziah was  found  hidden  in  Samaria  after  the  death  of 
Jehoram,  brought  to  Jehu,  and  killed  by  his  orders. 
Attempts  to  reconcile  these  accounts  may  1*  found 
in  Pole's  Synoptit,  in  Light  foot's  /fm  in.  nf  Oil 
7\sf.  (in  loc.),  and  in  Davidson's  Ttxl  of  the  GUI 
Ttttmnent,  part  ii.  book  ii.  ch.  xiv.*  Ahaziah 
reigned  one  year,  n.  c.  884.  called  the  12th  of  Je- 
horam, king  of  Israel,  2  K.  viii.  2".,  the  1 1th,  2  K. 
ix.  21b  His  father  therefore  must  have  died  l*fore 
the  11th  [year]  of  Jehoram  was  concluded  ((  lintoo, 
Fasti  JUU.  i.  324).  G.  E.  L.  C. 

*  It  l*ing  possible  that  the  two  accounts,  taken 
singly,  are  fragmentary,  they  may  si^iplen  ent  each 
other.  Ahaziah  escaping  "  by  the  way  of  the 
garden  house,"  Jehu  ordered  his  men  tr>  pursue  and 
shy  him  in  his  chariot  (2  K.  ix.  27):  b.;t  l^eing  too 
swift  for  his  pursuers,  he  reached  Samaria  and  there 
concealed  himself  for  a  time,  till  .b-hu,  -  executing 
judgment  upon  the  house  of  Ahab."  sought  him 
out,  and  had  him  put  to  death  (2  <  hr.  xxii.  8,  9). 
For  the  fuller  circumstances  of  the  death  we  turn 
again  to  2  K.  ix.  27.  Jehu  ordcrnl  his  captive  to 
lie  taken  (perhaj«  under  some  pretense  of  a  Iriendly 
object)  to  ''the  going  up  (asci-nt  |  to  dur  near 
Ibleam,"  and  there  he  was  slain  in  his  chariot  (i.  e 
received  the  deadly  blow  there,  though  he  escaped 
and  actually  died  at  Megiddo).  According  to  an* 
other  slightly  varied  combination,  Ahaziah  may 
have  managed,  after  l»eing  brought  before  .lebti  fron 
his  place  of  concealment,  to  escajs*  again,  and  in- 
j  stead  of  being  decoyed  to  Gur  lor  execution,  maj 
i  have  lieen  overtaken  tlicre  as  he  lied  in  his  chariot 
land  put  to  death  as  before  stated.    It  is  wort* 
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Mticing  (see  the  Hebrew  text  and  the  italics  in  the 
A.  V.:  "And  thty  did  so")  that  the  slaying  of 
Ahaaiah  at  Gur  (2  K.  ix.  27)  stands  loosely  related 
to  what  precedes,  as  if  hit  being  slair  there  ww  the 
final  execution  of  Jehu's  order  after  various  delays 
had  intervened.  See  Keil,  Onnm  ub.  die  Bocher 
der  Koni.it,  p.  402;  and  teller's  MU.  Worttri,. 
p.  42.  [Azariaii  12.]  U. 
A  IT  DAN   (7277S  [brother  of  the  vise,  or 

brotherly]:  'AXa34>;  Alex.  [AW*  '0^"; 

Conip.  'A0iV:J  Ahobb-m).    Son  of  Abiahur,  by 

his  wife  Abihail  (1  Cbx.  ii.  2J).  He  «u  of  Uie 

tribe  of  Judah.  W.  A.  W. 

A'HER(T7*?  [mother]:  'A6p\  [Vat  M. 
A«?,  H.  A«p:  Comp.  'AX«>:]  Ancestor 
of  Hushim,  or  rather  «» the  Hushim,"  as  the  plural 
form  seems  to  iudicate  a  family  rather  than  an  in- 
dividual. The  name  occurs  in  an  olwcure  passage 
in  the  genealogy  of  llenjaniin  (I  Chr.  vii.  12). 


AHIJAH  49 

'AXio6*  -]  Mint),  chieftain  of  the  tril*  of  Deitf*- 

min  (1  Chr.  viii.  7).  IL  W.  1J. 

AHI'JAH,    or    AIH'AH    (H^PS  and 

•*>n>nS  [friend  of  Jehovah] :  'Ax'i  [Vat-  "X"-]  : 
Achias).  1.  Son  of  Ahitub,  IchaU>d's  brother,  the 
son  of  Phinehas,  the  son  of  Hi  (1  Sun.  xiv.  3,  18). 
He  Ls  described  as  lieing  the  lord's  priest  in  Shi- 
loh,  wearing  an  cphod.  And  it  apjicars  that  the 
ark  of  God  was  under  his  care,  and  that  he  inquired 
of  the  l»rd  by  means  of  it  ami  the  ephod  (comp. 
1  Clir.  xiii.  3).  There  is,  however,  great  difficulty 
in  reconciling  the  statement  in  1  Sun.  xiv.  18,  con- 
cerning the  ark  being  used  for  inquiring  by  Ahijah 
at  Saul  s  bidding,  and  the  statement  thai  they  in- 
quired not  at  the  ark  in  the  days  of  Saul,  if  we  un- 
derstand the  latter  expression  in  the  strictest  sense:. 

This  difficulty  seems  to  have  led  to  the  reading 
in  the  Vatican  copy  of  the  I. XX.,  of  to  i<pwi,  in 
I  Sam.  xiv.  18,  instead  of  tV  ki&vt6v,  or  rather 


j  me  tr 


anslators  consider  it  as  not  a  proper  name       h      of  -pr«  i,lltcad  of  7^">\  in  the  He- 

1  1   _    ;»    11.  11..   11....  "  I^ium  II-.' 


at  all,  and  render  it  literally  "  another,"  l>ecause, 
u  Kasbi  savs,  lira,  who  compiled  the  genealogy, 
was  uncertain  whether  the  families  belonged  to  the 


brew  codex  from  which  tint  version  was 
Other,  avoid  the  difficulty  by  interpreting  fnN 


tnlie  of  llenjamin  or  not.  It  is  not  iniprolmble  I  to  mean  a  chest  for  carrying  al»out  the  ephod  hi 
that  Alier  and  Ahinun  (Xirm.  xxvi.  38)  are  the  |  Hut  all  difficulty  will  disapixsir  if  we  apply  the  ex 


the  former  belonged  to  the  tribe  of  j  preasion  only  to  all  the  titter  years  of  the  reign  of 
Dan,  whose  genealogy  is  omitted  in  1  Chr.  vii. ;  ; ^aul,  when  we  know  tint  the  priestly  establishment 


Hushim  being  a  l>auite  as  well  as  a  IJenjamite 
name.  A.  \\ . 

AHI  C*7"S,  brother:  a&t\<f>ov-  f nitres).  1. 
A  Gadite.  chief  of  a  family  who  lived  in  Gilead  in 
Bashan  (1  Chr.  v.  lb),  in  the  days  of  .lotham,  king 
of  Judah.  Hy  the  LXX.  and  Vulgate  the  word 
was  not  considered  a  proper  name,  [Hut  for  Bov( 
iie\<pov  of  the  lloman  edition,  Vat-  M.  lias  Za- 
/3ovXap  (H.  ZafiovAati),  and  Alex,  with  7  other 
MSS.  Axifav(.  —  A.J 

2.  ('Ax*'  tVat-  M-  AXioi/ia,  H.  Ax«owiX:]  Mi.) 
A  descendant  of  Shamer,  of  the  tril*  of  Asher  (1 
Chr.  vii.  34).  The  name,  according  to  Gescuius, 
ia  a  contraction  of  Ahijah. 

AHI'AH.  [AuiJAii.j 

AH  I 'AM  (=S*n&  for  2if  [/<«*«', 
brother],  Gesen.:  [in  2  S.]  'Afiydy;  [Aid.  'AXiiV: 
Comp.  'Ax«d>;  >n  1  Chr.  'Ax«>:  Vi,t-  A\*tn\ 
Comp.  Alex.  'Ax«d>:]  Ahiam),  son  of  Sharar  the 
lUrarite  (or  of  Sacar,  1  Chr.  xi.  35),  one  of  David's 
30  mighty  men  (2  Sam.  xxiii.  33). 

AHTAN  (1?HS:  'Afu;  [Vat.  Ioain;  Alex. 
A»iv:J  Ahin).  A  Manassite  of  the  family  of  She- 
mida  (I  Chr.  vii.  ID).  s  W.  A.  W. 

AHIE'ZER  P.!?'™  :  [brother  of  help,  or 

Gotl  it  hrl/>] :  'Axt*(*P:  Ahiezer).  L  Son  of  Ara- 
misliaddai.  hereditary  chieftain  of  tlie  tribe  of  l>an 
under  the  administration  of  Moses  (Num.  i.  12,  ii. 
25.  vii.  or;,  [71.  x.  2:>]). 

2.  The  Henjamite  chief  of  a  body  of  areh?rs  at 
the  time  of  David  (1  Chr.  xii.  3).       K.  W.  1*. 

AHT'HUD  ("WTTnS  [brother  =  friend,  of 

the  Jews,  or  of  renotrn] :  'Axi*p<  [Alex.  Ax««0;) 
MiwL)  1.  Tlie  son  of  Shelomi,  and  prince  of 
tlie  tribe  of  Asher,  selected  to  assist  Joshua  and 
Deazar  in  the  division  of  the  Promised  I  .and  (Num. 
txxiv.  27). 

2.  H^TTS  [brother  = friend  of  union]:  'l*- 

x«x<*;       i«x«x-^;  av«.  *x,x««j  comP. 


was  at  Nob,  anrl  not  at  Kirjath-jearitn,  or  lia.de  of 
Judah,  where  the  ark  was.    Hut  the  narrative  in  1 
Sam.  xiv.  Ls  entirely  favorable  to  the  mention  of  the 
ark.    For  it  ap|x-ars  that  Suil  was  at  the  time  in 
(iibeah  of  llenjamin,  and  Gibeah  of  Henjamin 
seems  to  have  been  the  place  where  the  house  of 
Abinadab  was  situated  (2  Sain.  vi.  3),  lieing  prob- 
ably  the   Itenjamite   quarter   of  Kirjath-jearim, 
which  lav  on  the  verv  Iwrders  of  Judah  and  Ben- 
jamin. "(See  Josh.  xviii.  U.  28.)     Whether  it 
w:ts  the  enenwehments  of  the  1'hilistines,  or  an  in- 
cipient schism  between  the  triU.'s  of  Itenjamin  and 
Judah,  or  any  other  cause,  which  le<l  to  the  disuse 
of  the  ark  during  the  Litter  years  of  Said's  reign, 
is  difficult  to  sav.     Mut  probably  the  last  time  that 
Ahijah  inquired  of  the  1>jh1  U-fore  the  ark  was  on 
the  occasion  relatisl  1  Sam.  xiv.  IM,  when  Saul 
marred  hLs  victory  over  the  1'hilistines  by  his  rash 
oath,  which  nearly  cost  Jonathan  his  life.    1  or  we 
there  read  Unit  when  Saul  proposed  a  night-pursuit 
of  the  l'liilistines,  the  priest.  Ahijah,  said,  "  I>et  us 
draw  near  hither  unto  God."  for  the  purpose, 
namely,  of  asking  counsel  of  God.    Hut  God  re- 
turned no  answer,  in  consequence,  as  it  seems,  of 
Saul's  rash  curse.    If.  as  is  commonly  thought,  and 
as  seems  most  likclv.  Ahijah  is  the  same  person  as 
Ahimelech  the  son  <»f  Ahitub.  this  failure  to  obtain 
an  answer  from  the  priest,  followisl  sls  it  was  by  a 
rising  of  the  pcopli*  to  s.a\e  .lonatliau  out  of  Saul's 
hands,  may  have  led  to  an  estrangement  Mween 
the  king  and  the  high-priest,  and  pn>di*|»Hcd  him 
to  sus|iect  Ahimelech's  loyalty,  and  to  t.ike  tliat 
terrible  revenge  iqion  him  for  his  favor  to  David. 
Such  changes  of  name  as  Ahi-inekvh  and  Ahi-jah 
are  not  uncommon.     (S-e  fit  in  ••/,«//, -.<.  p.  ll.">- 
118.)  "    However,  it  is  not  impossible  that,  as  (ie- 
senius  su|i|ioiies,  Ahiinelivh  may  have  been  brother 
to  Ahijah. 

2.  [Achia.]  Son  of  Tlela  (1  Chr.  viii.  7) 
[Probably  the  same  as  Ahoah,  1  Chr.  viii.  4.  —A.] 
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3.  [T«XX.  ittXipbs  avrov-  Athia.]  Son  of  Je- 
rahnied  (1  Chr.  ii.  2o). 

4.  [Mix.]  ( )nc  of  David's  n.ighty  men,  a  Pe- 
lonitc  (1  (  hr.  xi.  -id). 

5.  [I. XX.  a&f\tpo\  abrwV-  Ahias.]  A  Levite 
in  David's  ivif^ii,  who  w:is  over  the  treasures  of  the 
house  of  (iod,  and  over  the  treasures  of  the  dedi- 
cated things  (1  (  hr.  xxvi.  2i>). 

Q.  [Alii  i.]  One  of  Solomon  *  princes,  brother 
of  Flihoreph,  and  son  of  Shisha  (1  K.  iv.  3). 

7.  [.!//</.<.]  A  prophet  of  Shiloh  (I  K.  xiv.  2), 
hence  called  the  Shilonite  (xi.  21>)  in  the  days  of 
Solomon  and  of  Jeroboam  king  of  Israel,  of  whom 
we  have  two  remarkable  prophecies  extant  :  the  one 
in  1  K.  xi.  31-3!),  addressed  to  Jeroboam,  announ- 
cing the  rending  of  the  ten  trilies  from  Solomon,  in 
punishment  of  his  idolatries,  and  the  transfer  of  the 
kingdom  to  .Icmljoam:  a  prophecy  which,  though 
delivered  privately,  Iwcame  known  to  Solomon,  and 
excited  his  wrath  against  .Jerolioam,  who  fled  for  his 
life  into  J\gypt,  to  Shishak.  and  remained  there  till 
Solomon's  death.  The  other  prophecy,  in  1  K. 
xiv.  6- 16,  was  delivered  in  the  prophet's  extreme 
old  aye  to  Jero!>oam's  wife,  in  which  he  foretold 
the  death  of  Abyah,  the  king's  son,  who  was  sick, 
and  to  inquire  concerning  whom  the  queen  was 
come  in  disguise,  and  then  went  on  to  denounce 
the  destruction  of  Jeroboam's  house  on  account  of 
the  images  which  lie  had  set  up,  and  to  foretell  the 
captivity  of  Israel  beyond  the  river  "  Euphrates. 
These  prophecies  give  us  a  high  idea  of  the  faith- 
fulness and  boldness  of  Ahjjah,  and  of  the  eminent 
rank  which  he  attained  as  a  prophet.  Jeroboam's 
*|(eech  concerning  him  (1  Iv.  xiv.  2,  3)  shows  the 
estimation  in  which  he  held  his  truth  and  prophetic 
powers.  In  2  (  hr.  ix.  2!)  reference  is  made  to  a 
record  of  the  events  of  Solomon's  reign  contained 
in  the  "prophecy  of  Ahyah  the  Shilonite."  If 
there  were  a  larger  work  of  Ahijah's,  the 
in  1  K.  xi.  is  doubtless  an  extract  from  it. 

8.  \Ahiis.\  Father  of  IJuasha,  king  of  Israel, 
the  contemporary  of  Asa,  king  of  Judah.  He  was 
of  the  tril*  of  Ksaehar  (IK.  xv.  27,  33).  [Occurs 
also  1  K.  xxi.  22;  2  K.  ix.  «.]  A.  C.  II. 

0.  ('Ata;  [Vat.  Apa'-]  KrhnU.)  One  of  the 
heads  of  the  people  who  sealed  the  covenant  with 
Nehemiah  (N'ch.  x.  20).  W.  A.  W. 

AHI'KAM  (-i^PS  [brmheroftiietnemy]: 

AxtKdn  [Vat.  -xfi-]  =  Ahicam),  a  son  of  Shaphan 
the  scribe,  an  influential  officer  at  the  court  of  Jo- 
tiah  (2  K.  xxii.  12),  and  of  Jchoiakim  his  son  (Jcr. 
xxvi.  24).  When  Sha]>han  brought  the  book  of  the 
law  to  Josiah,  which  Hilkiah  the  high  priest  had 
found  in  the  temple,  Ahikam  was  sent  by  tlie  king, 
together  with  four  other  delegate*,  to  consult  II  ul- 
dah  tlie  prophetess  on  the  subject.  In  the  reign  of 
tehoiakim,  when  the  priests  and  prophets  arraigned 
Jeremiah  l>efore  the  princes  of  Judah  on  account  of 
nis  U>ld  denunciations  of  the  national  sins,  Ahikam 
wccessfull  y  used  his  influence  to  protect  the  prophet. 
His  sin  (jedaliah  was  made  governor  of  Judah  by 
Nebuchadnezzar,  the  <  'halduean  king,  and  to  his 
charge  Jeremiah  was  entrusted  when  released  from 
prison  (Jcr.  xxiix.  14,  xl.  5).  It.  W.  H. 

AHIXUD  C^PS  [brother  of  one  born, 

.les.;  or  Ach,  i.  e.  Got!,  u-ho  vrirjiwttes,  Fiirst: 
Ronx.]  'AviKovt  ;  'AX^ovd  [Vat.  -x#»-]  in  2  Sam. 
ix.  24  ;  [Vat.  Ayna  in  2  Sam.  viii.  16  and  1  Chr. ; 
in  1  K.  iv.  3,  Vat.  M.  Ax«<Aia8,  II.  Ax««Xa5:] 
Akx.  Sxiutktx  2  Sam.  viii.  16,  AX<M«  1  K.  iv. 


AHIMAAZ 

3:  Ahihui).    1.  Father  of  Jehoaliuphat,  tlie 
corder  or  chronicler  of  the  kingdom  in  ti  e  : 
of  David  and  Solomon  (2  Sarn^  viii.  16,  xx.  24 ;  1 
K.  iv.  3;  1  Chr.  xviii.  15). 

2.  CAx«Aoi'/0;  [Vat.  AXujiaX:]  Alex.  EAoi/8) 
The  father  of  Itaana,  one  of  .Solomon's  twelve  com- 
missariat officers  (1  K.  iv.  12).  It  is  uncertain 
whether  he  is  the  same  as  the  foregoing. 

W.  A.  W. 

AHIMAAZ  fUtb.  Ahima'az]  (V^PH 
[brother  of  amjer,  i.  e.  irascible] :  'AXip4ai; 
[Vat.  Axt\yaaf  ]  Achimtvtt).  1.  Father  of  SauTi 
wife,  Alunoam  (1  Sam.  xiv.  50). 

2.  [Vat.  Ax*tfiaas,  etc.]    Son  of  Zadok,  the 
priest  iii  David's  reign.    When  David  fled  from 
Jerusalem  on  account  of  Absalom's  rebellion,  Za- 
dok  and  Abiathar,  accompanied  by  their  sons  Atini- 
aaz  and  Jonatlian,  and  the  Invites,  carried  the  ark 
of  God  forth,  intending  to  accompany  the  king. 
Hut  at  his  bidding  they  returned  to  the  city,  as 
did  likewise  Hushai  the  Archite.    It  was  then  ar- 
ranged that  Hushai  should  feign  himself  to  be  a 
friend  of  Alwaloru,  and  should  tell  Zadok  and  Abi- 
athar whatever  intelligence  he  could  obtain  in  the 
jialaee.    They,  on  their  parts,  were  to  forward  the 
intelligence  through  Ahimaaz  and  Jonathan.  Ac- 
cordingly Jonathan  and  Ahimaaz  stayed  outside 
the  walls  of  the  city  at  En-Kogel,  on  tlie  road 
towards  the  plain.    A  message  soon  came  to  tliem 
from  Zadok  and  Abiathar  through  the  maid-servant, 
to  say  that  Ahithophel  had  counselled  an  immediate 
attack  against  1  )avid  and  his  followers,  and  that, 
consequently,  the  king  must  cross  the  Jordan  with- 
out the  least  delay.    They  started  at  once  on  their 
errand,  but  not  without  being  suspected,  for  a  lad 
seeing  the  wench  sjieak  to  them,  and  seeing  them 
immediately  run  off  quickly  —  and  Ahimaaz,  we 
know,  was  a  practiced  runner  —  went  and  told  Ab- 
salom,  who  ordered  a  hot  pursuit.    In  the  mean 
time,  however,  they  had  got  as  far  as  liahurim,  the 
very  place  where  Shimei  cursed  David  (2  Sam.  xvi. 
5),  to  the  house  of  a  steadfast  partizan  of  Ihivid's. 
Here  the  woman  of  the  house  effectually  hid  them 
in  a  well  in  the  court- yard,  and  covered  the  well's 
mouth  with  ground  or  bruised  ci  »ni.  Absalom's 
servants  coming  up  searched  for  them  in  vain ;  and 
as  soon  as  they  were  gone,  and  returned  on  the  road 
to  Jerusalem,  Ahimaaz  and  Jonathan  hasted  on  to 
David,  and  told  him  Ahithopbel's  counsel,  and 
I  )avid  with  his  whole  company  crossed  the  Jordan 
that  very  night.     Ahithophel  was  so  mortified  at 
seeing  the  failure  of  his  scheme,  through  the  un- 
wise delay  in  executing  it,  that  he  went  home  and 
hanged  himself.    This  signal  service  rendered  te 
David,  at  the  hazard  of  his  life,  by  Ahimaaz,  must 
have  tended  to  ingratiate  him  with  the  king.  We 
have  a  proof  how  highly  he  was  esteemed  by  him, 
as  well  as  an  honorable  testimony  to  his  character, 
in  the  saying  of  David  recorded  2  Sam.  xviii.  27. 
For  when  the  watchman  announced  the  approach 
of  a  messenger,  and  added,  that  his  running  was 
like  the  running  of  Ahimaaz,  the  son  of  Zadok, 
[the  king  said,  "He  is  a  good  man,  and  cometh 
i  with  good  tidings." 

The  same  transaction  gives  us  a  very  curious 
specimen  of  the  manners  of  the  times,  and  a  singu- 
lar instance  of  oriental  or  Jewish  craft  in  Ahimaaz. 
For  we  learn,  first,  that  Ahimaaz  was  a  professed 
runner  —  and  a  very  swift  one  too  —  which  out 
would  hardlv  have  expected  in  the  »n  of  the  bigb- 
It  belongs,  however,  to  a  simple  stato  of 
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■ocidy  that  bodUy  powers  of  any  kind  should  be 
highly  valued,  and  exercised  by  the  poaaeanor  of 
thetn  in  the  most  natural  way  Ahirciaz  was 
probably  natuiallv  swift,  and  so  became  famous  for 
his  running  (2  Sam.  xviii.  27).  So  we  are  told  of 
Asabel,  Juab's  brother,  that  "  he  was  as  light  of 
Euot  as  a  wild  roe "  (2  Sam.  ii.  18).  And  that 
quick  running  was  not  deemed  inconsistent  with 
the  utmost  dignity  and  irravity  of  character  appears 
from  wliat  we  read  of  Klijah  the  Tiahbite,  that  "  he 
girded  up  his  loins  and  ran  before  Ahab  (who  was 
in  hU  chariot)  to  the  entrance  of  Jezreel "  (1  K. 
xviii.  4b}.  The  kings  of  Israel  had  running  foot- 
men to  precede  them  wheu  they  went  in  their  char- 
iots (2  Sam.  xv.  1;  1  K..  i.  0),  and  their  guards 

were  called  IT IT\  runners.    It  appears  by  2  Chr. 

in.  10,  that  in  Hezekiah's  reign  there  was  an 
establishment  of  running  messengers,  who  were 

also  called  Z>"~'.    The  same  name  is  given  to  the 

Persian  p<>*ta  in  Ksth.  iii.  13,  15,  viii.  14;  though 
it  appears  fn»m  the  latter  passage  tliat  in  the  time 
jf  Xerxes  the  service  was  [>erforroed  with  mules  ami 
camels.  The  Creek  name,  borrower!  from  the  Per- 
sian, was  iyyapn-  As  regards  Ahitnaaz's  crafti- 
uess  we  read  tint  when  AbvUom  was  killed  by  Joah 
and  his  annor-lwarers  Ahimaaz  was  very  urgent 
with  Joab  to  !*•  employe<l  as  tl»e  messenger  to  nm 
and  carry  the  tidings  to  David.  The  |>olitic  Joab, 
well  knowing  the  kind's  fund  p\rtiality  for  Absalom, 
and  that  the  news  of  his  death  would  be  anything 
but  good  news  to  him,  and,  apparently,  hating  a 
friendly  feeling  towards  Ahimaaz,  would  not  allow 
him  to  lie  the  liearer  of  such  tidings,  but  em- 
ployed Cushi  instead.  Hut  after  Cushi  had  start**], 
Ahimaaz  was  so  urgent  with  Joab  to  be  allowed  to 
run  too  that  at  length  he  extorted  his  consent. 
Taking  a  shorter  or  an  easier  way  by  the  plain  he 
managed  to  outrun  Cushi  before  he  got  in  sight  of 
the  watch-tower,  and,  arriving  first,  he  reported  to 
the  king  the  good  news  of  the  victory,  suppressing 
his  knowledge  of  Absalom's  death,  and  leaving  to 
Cushi  the  task  of  announcing  it.  He  had  thus  the 
merit  of  bringing  good  tidings  without  the  alloy  of 
the  disaster  of  the  death  of  the  king's  son.  This 
m  the  last  we  hear  of  Ahimaaz,  for  the  Ahimaaz 
of  1  K.  iv.  1">,  who  was  Solomon's  captain  in 
Naphtali.  was  certainly  a  different  person.  There, 
is  no  evidence,  Iteyoud  the  assertion  of  Josephus, 
hat  he  ever  filled  the  office  of  high-priest;  and  Jo- 
<ephus  may  have  concluded  that  he  did,  merely  l>e- 
rause,  in  the  genealogy  of  the  high -priests  (1  Chr. 
ri.  8, !»),  he  intervenes  between  Zadok  and  Azariah. 
Judging  only  from  1  K.  iv.  2,  compared  with  1 
Chr.  vi.  10,  we  shouM  conclude  that.  Ahimaaz  died 
before  his  father  Zadok,  and  that  Zadok  was  suc- 
3eede<l  by  his  grandson  Azariah.  .loscphiis's  state- 
ttent  that  Zadok  was  the  first  high-priest  of  S  No- 
rton's temple,  seeing  the  tenij)le  was  not  finished 
till  t!ie  eleventh  year  of  his  reign,  is  a  highly  im- 
wob.ible  one  in  itself.  The  statement  of  the  SW.  r 
Oli'ii,  which  makes  Ahimaaz  high-priest  in  IJeho- 
XKim's  reign,  is  still  more  so.  It  is  safer,  there- 
bre,  to  follow  the  indications  of  the  Scripture  nar- 
ativc,  though  somewhat  obscured  by  the  appa- 
ently  corrupted  passages,  1  K.  iv.  4,  and  1  Chr. 
.i.  I>,  10,  and  conclude  that  Ahimaaz  died  liefore 
be  attained  the  high-priesU.ood,  leaving  as  his  heir 
bis  son  Azarias. 

3.  Solomon's  officer  in  Naphtali,  charged  with 
victuals  for  the  king  and  hi*  household 


for  one  mouth  in  the  year.  He  was  probably  of 
the  tribe  of  Naphtali,  and  was  the  king's  son  ui- 
law,  having  married  his  daughter  liasmath  (1  K 
iv.  7,  15).  A.  C.  II. 

AH  I 'MAN  ('l^Hrf  [brother,  fa  ,,,'/?.  Cc*.j . 

'Ax'M^*''  L'Ax«M"»  ^at>  "X*'":  '  Vat.l 

Ax'voav;  Alex.  Ax"ccM*»  Ax'M*0."1!  Arliiman, 
[Aliiiit'iit]).  1.  t.lue  of  the  three  giant  Anakim 
who  inhabited  Mount  Hebron  (Num.  xiii.  22,  33; 
[Josh.  xv.  14 J),  seen  by  Caleb  and  the  spies.  The 
whole  race  were  cut  off  by  .loshua  i.h*Ji.  xi.  21), 
and  the  three  brothers  were  slain  by  the  trilw  of 
.ludah  (.ludg.  i.  10).  II.  \V.  15. 

2.  (Atfiiy:  [Vat.  M.  Aifcofi,  H.  A.uau;  Aid.] 
Alex.  Ai'udV,  [Comp.  'Ax^9v:\  -^'""""  )  <  >'ie 
of  the  |M>rter*  or  gatekei-jiers,  who  had  charge  of 
the  king's  gate  for  the  "  camjts  "  of  the  sons  of  I>evi 
(1  Chr.  ix.  17).  W.  A.  \V. 

AHIM'ELECH  [IM.  -me. eel,  ] 
[brothtr  >f  the  kimj]  :   Ax<M«A«x  a,,fl  'A/3t/*«Asx"» 
[Vat.  -x«-  and  -/9*<-;  Alex.  Afit/x-.  A#ia-.  Ax«M" 
*A*x-  Ajfiju.«A«K:]  Ai-hianltfh,  [AhinnU  >1,]\.  \, 
Son  of  Ahitub  (1  Sam.  xxii.  11),  and  high-priest  at 
Noli  in  the  days  of  Saul.    1  le  gave  1  >avid  the  show- 
bread  to  eat,  ami  the  sword  of  (ioliath;  and  for  so 
!  doing  was,  upon  the  aceusatiou  of  Doeg  the  l.oom- 
I  ite,  put  to  death  with  his  whole  house  by  Saul's 
(order.    F.ighty-five  priests  wearing  an  ephod  were 
i  thus  cruelly  slaughtered;  Abiathar  alone  escaped. 
'  [Aiuatiiaic]     The  LXX.  read  th,<t  huwlrm 
\<md  fire  mm,  thus  affording  another  instance  of 
j  the  frequent  clerical  errors  in  transcribing  numbers, 
of  which  Vxt.  ii.  compared  with  Neb.  vii.  is  a  re- 
markable example.    The  interchange  of  E^wB?, 
or  rnbr ,  with  S^E?  and  irVr,  is  very 

common.  For  the  question  of  Ahimelech's  iden- 
tity with  Ahijah,  see  AlllJAH.  Tor  the  singular 
confusion  [or  apparent  confusion]  lietween  Ahime- 
Urh  and  Abiitlmr  in  the  1st  Hook  of  Chronicles 
see  AniATiiAit.  [The  name  occurs  1  Sam.  xxi.  1, 
2,  8,  xxii.  !>,  11.  14,  Hi,  20,  xxiii.  C,  xxx.  7;  2 
Sain.  viii.  17;  1  Chr.  xxi  v.  3,  0,  31;  l's.  Iii.  title.] 
2.  ['A3*A»«A»x  '  Vat.i  A/9<i>tf  A<x,  2.  m. 
Ax"M*A«x:  -dc7ii//i«7tcA.]  One  of  David's  com- 
panions while  he  was  persecuted  by  Saul,  a  llittite; 
called  in  the  LXX.  Abinx  Urh  ;  which  is  jierhap* 
the  right  reatling,  afbrr  the  aiuilogy  of  Abimelech, 
king  of  (Jerar  (1  Sam.  xxvi.  Ij).    In  the  title  of  Ts 

xxxiv.  Tf   ^^pS?  [AiHMKi.t  (  ii,  Anilsii]  seems 

to  I*  a  corrupt  reading  for  ^T^"*^  ^■''r^' 
See  1  Sam.  xxi.  13  (12,  in  A.  V.).       A.  C.  li.* 

j    AHI-MOTH  (.n'^Nr»S  [brother  «f  <k<ul>y. 

\'A\ifiu>0;  [Vat.  A\*ina>6:]  Arhhnx'h),  a  Invite 
of  the  house  of  the  Korhite<»,  of  the  family  nf  the 
Kohathite*,  apparently  in  the  time  of  David  (1 
<  hr.  vi.  20).    In  vcr.  30,  for  Ahimnth  we  find  Ma- 

hnth  P^r  '-  Maid,  as  in  Luke  iii.  2«.  For  a 
correetion  of  the*e  genealogies.  *ee  din* >il< ><;!>$  of 
mir  L"nt  nwl  N  tvivur  Jtmi  Christ,  p.  214,  note. 

A.  C.  U. 

I    AHIN'ADAB   f^VH^   [M.  lather]: 

'AyivatdQ;  [Vat.  A\nyaa$:  Alex.  A»Va5o<3:] 
Ahin  i'i '  ib\,  son  of  Iddo,  one  of  S  imeon's  twelve 
commissaries  who  supplied  provisions  for  the  royal 
The  district  entrust.*!  to  A 
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AHINOAM 


*ras  that  )f  Mahanaim, 
Jordan  (1  K.  iv.  14). 


I  on  the  east  of  the 

It.  W.  B. 

AHIN'OAM  [1Kb.  -no'am]  (OS^PN 
[br-Mher  of  grace  or  beauty;  according  to  Hirst's 
theory,  Ach,  i.  c.  tiod,  is  grace] :  'AV'^;  Alex. 
Axayoon;  [Comp.  'AxiyouLfx  )  Achinoam).  1. 
Daughter  of  Ahimaaz  and  wile  of  Saul  (1  Sam.  xiv. 
6°  )  W.  A.  W. 

2.  ['Ax«vdV'  'Axi^o/x,  Vat.  Axf*foou,  etc.] 
A  woman  of  Je/reel,  whose  masculine  name  may 
be  comjiared  with  that  of  Abigail,  father  of  joy\ 
It  was  not  uncommon  to  give  \u  nien  names  com- 
pounded with  2N  (father)  and  PN  (brother). 
Ahinoam  was  married  to  David  during  his  wander- 
ing lite  (I  Sam.  xxv.  4.5),  lived  with  him  and  his 
other  wife  Abigail  at  the  court  of  Achish  (xxvii.  .3), 
was  taken  prisoner  with  her  by  the  Amalekites 
when  they  plundered  Ziklag  (xxx.  .r>),  but  was  res- 
cued by  David  (18).  She  is  again  mentioned  as 
living  with  him  when  he  was  king  of  Judah  in 
Hebron  (2  Sam.  ii.  2);  and  was  the  mother  of  his 
eldest  son  Amnoii  (iii.  2  [also  1  Chr.  iii.  1J). 

G.  E  L.  C. 

AHI'O  (VPS  [brotherly];  oi  i5fA<M  a{r. 
rou:  Ahio,  2  Sam.  vi.  3,  4 ;  f rater  ejus,  1  Chr. 
xiii.  7).  1.  Shi  of  Ahinadab  who  accompanied 
the  ark  when  it  was  brought  out  of  his  father's 
house  (2  Sam.  vi.  3,  4;  1  Chr.  xiii.  7). 

2.  (VPS  [brotherly]:  aitXtpht  avrov;  Alex, 
oi  a5t\<pot  avrov.  Ahio.)  \  lJenjamitc,  one  of 
the  sons  of  Heriah,  who  drove  out  the  inhabitants 
of  Gath  (1  (  hr.  viii.  14).    According  to  the  Vat. 

MS.  the  LXX.  must  have  read  VPS,  according 

to  the  Alex.  MS.  VPK. 

3.  A  llcigamite,  son  of  .Tehiel,  father  or  (bunder 
of  Gibeon  (1  Chr.  viii.  31,  ix.  37).  In  the  last 
quoted  passage  the  Vatican  MS.  [as  also  Sin.]  has 
d««A<^Jj  and  the  Alex.  a$<\<po(.        W.  A.  W. 

AHTItA  (VyP**  [brother  of  eeif]:  'AX<pi 
[Vat.  generally  -Xu-]:  Ahira),  chief  of  the  tribe 
of  Naphtali  when  .Moses  took  the  census  in  Uie  vear 
%fter  the  Kxodus  (Num.  i.  15,  ii.  29,  vii.  78,  83',  x. 

K.  W.  B. 

AHIHAM  (Z^rfe?  [brother  exalted}:  'iax- 
ipdv  [Vat.  -X";];  [Alex.' Ax«pav:]  Ahi  ram),  son 
>f  Benjamin  (Num.  xxvi.  38),  called  Ehi  in  Gen. 
ilvi.  21,  [and  iwrhaps  the  same  as  Aiikk,  which 

AHTRAMITES,    THE     O^PNP  • 

•  T    •  -;  t  * 

i  'laxtpavi;  [Vat.  0  \ax*ipavei\]  Alex.  0  Axtpai; 
[Aid.  6  *Ax*tf>ay[']  Ahiramiitt).  One  of  the 
branches  of  the  trilw  of  Benjamin,  descendant*  of 
Ahiram  (Num.  xx\i.  38).  W.  A.  W. 

AHIS'AMACH  [Ihb.  -ea'maeh]  "-J^PS 

[brother  of  support]:  'Ax«reux<*x :  Aehisnmech). 
A  Danite,  father  of  Aholiab,  one  of  the  architects 
»f  the  tabernacle  (Ex.  xxxi.  C,  xxxv.  34,  xxxviii. 
W).  W.  A.  W. 

AHISH'AHAR  [Ueb.  nihaTiar]  (iPr'-PS 
brother  of  the  da, n,]:  <AX«radp;  [Vat  Ax««r- 
*bap  ■]  Ahisahar).  One  of  the  sons  of  IHlhan,  the 
frandson  of  Benjamin  (1  Chr.  vii.  10). 

W.  A.  W. 

AHI'SHAll  hf^rij  [brother  of  the  ringer 


AHITTJB 

at  upright]  -.  'AXurdp\  [Vat  Ay«:J  Ahiaar),  Um 
controller  of  Solomon's  household  (1  K.  iv.  6). 

AHITHOPHEL  [lltbrew  Ahitho'phel] 
(  "?'",|>PS  [brother  of  foolithnts*] :  'Ax<to>«A 
[Vat,  -Xfi-];  Joseph.  'Ax»t($c>cAoj  :  Achitophel) 
a  native  of  Giloh,  in  the  hill  country  of  Judah 
(Josh.  xv.  51),  and  privy  councillor  of  David, 
whose  wisdom  was  so  highly  esteemed,  that  his 
advice  had  the  authority  of  a  divine  oracle,  though 
his  name  had  an  exactly  opposite  signification  (3 
Sam.  xvi.  23).  He  was 'the  grandfather  of  Bath- 
sheba  (comp.  2  Sam.  xi.  3  with  xxiii.  34).  She  is 
called  daughter  of  Aiumiel  in  1  Chr.  iii.  5;  but 

is  only  the  anagram  of  E3pVs*.  Absa- 
lom immediately  [as  wkid  as]  he  had  revolted  sent 
for  him,  and  when  David  heard  that  Ahithophel 
had  joined  the  conspiracy,  be  prayed  Jehovah  to 
turn  his  counsel  to  foolishness  (xv.  31),  alluding 
possibly  to  the  signification  of  his  name.  David's 
grief  at  the  treachery  of  his  confidential  friend 
found  expression  in  the  .Messianic  prophecies  (Ps 
xli.  9,  lv.  12-14). 

In  order  to  show  to  the  people  that  the  breach 
between  Absalom  and  bis  father  was  irreparable, 
Ahithophel  persuaded  him  to  take  jxissession  of  the 
royal  harem  (2  Sam.  xvi.  21).  David,  in  order  to 
counteract  his  counsel,  sent  Hushai  to  Absalom. 
Ahithophel  had  recommeniled  an  immediate  pur- 
suit of  David;  but  Hushai  advised  dclav.  his  object 
being  to  send  intelligence  to  David,  "and  give  to 
him  time  to  collect  bis  forces  for  a  decisive  engage- 
ment. When  Ahithophel  saw  that  Hushai 's  advice 
prevailed,  he  despaired  of  success,  and  returning 
to  his  own  home  «•  put  bis  household  in  order  and 
hung  himself"  (xvii.  1-23).  (See  Joseph.  Ant. 
vii.  9,  §  8;  Niemeyer,  Charakt.  iv.  454;  Kwald, 
Gtschich.  ii.  G52.)  R.  >v.Ii. 

•  Ahithophel  is  certainly  a  very  singular  name 
for  a  man  who  had  such  a  reputation  for  sagacity; 
and  it  Is  very  possible  it  was  derisively  applied  to 
him  after  his  death  in  memory  of  his  infamous  ad- 
vice to  Alwalom,  which  the  result  showed  to  be  so 
foolish,  while  it  was  utterly  disastrous  to  himself. 
For  other  conjectures  on  this  point  see  Wilkinson's 
Personal  Xamts  of  the  Mile,  p.  384  (IxMidon, 
18G5).  This  case  of  Ahithophel  is  the  only  instance 
of  Buicide  mentioned  in  the  Old  Testament  (except 
in  war)  as  that  of  Judas  is  the  only  one  in  the  New 
Testament.  |f . 

AKITUB  (n^PS  [brother  of  goodntnt 
or,  God  is  got*!,  Hirst]:  'AXit&&:  Achitab).  L 
Father  of  Ahimelech,  or  Ahyah,  the  son  of  l'hin- 
ehas.  and  the  elder  brother  of  Jchalod  (1  Sam.  xir. 
3,  xxii.  9, 11).  and  therefore  of  the  house  of  I  .li  and 
the  family  of  Ithamar.  There  is  no  record  of  his 
high-priesthood,  which,  if  he  ever  was  high-priest, 
must  have  coincided  with  the  early  days  of  Samuel'i 
judgeship. 

2.  [Vat.  Ax««T«/3;  in  Xeh.  xi.  11,  Rom.  At- 
ru>6,  Vat.  A™$vX%  FA.  A*ofax,  Aid.  Alex. 
AirwB.  Comp.  'AXiT(Z&.]  Son  of  Amariah  and 
father  of /adok  Uie  high-priest  (1  Chr.  vi.  7.  8,  52, 
xviii.  16;  2  Sam.  viii.  17),  of  the  house  of  FJeazar. 
From  1  Chr.  ix.  11,  where  the  genealogy  of  Aznnan, 
the  head  of  one  of  the  priestly  families  that  returned 
from  Babylon  with  Zeruhkahcl,  is  traced,  through 
Zadok,  to  "  Ahitub,  the  ruler  of  the  house  of  God," 
it  appears  tolerably  certain  that  Ahitub  was  high, 
priest.  And  so  the  LXX.  version  unequivocaDv 
renders  it  uiov  'Ax'rwfi  ijyovntvov  oUov  rod  «»c£ 
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Pie  expression  SHU  "P33  i*  applied  to  Axarldi 
he  high-priest  iu  Hezekiah's  r?ign  in  2  Chr.  xxxi. 
13.    The  passage  is  re^-ated  iu  Neh.  xi.  11,  but 

Ihe  LXX.  have  spoilt  the  sense  by  ns,dering  1^3 


i,  as  if  it  were  TJI.  If  the  line  i»  Cor- 
rectly given  in  these  two  passages,  Ahitub  wu  not 
the  father,  but  the  grandfather  of  Zadok,  his  father 
being  Meraioth.  Hut  in  1  Chr.  w.  8,  and  in  Kzr 
rii.  2,  Ahitub  is  represented  as  Zadok'*  father. 
This  uncertainty  makes  it  difficult  to  determine  the 
exact  time  of  Ahituh's  high -priesthood.  If  be  was 
father  to  Zadok  he  must  have  lieen  high-priest  wilh 
Ahirnelech.  But  if  he  was  grandfather,  his  age 
would  have  coincided  exactly  with  the  other  Ahi- 
tub, tlie  son  of  Phineha*.    C  ertainly  a  singular  co- 
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lot,  used  by  Rzekiel  as  the  symbol  of  Samaria  (Em. 
xxiii.  4,  5,  30,  44). 

AHOXIAB  (ZH^HS  [unt  of  his  father]: 

,E\ii0:  Oi&tlt),  a  Dauite  of  great  skill  as  a 
weaver  and  embroiderer,  whom  Moses  appointed 
with  Bezaleel  to  erect  the  taliernacle  (Kx.  xxxv. 
30-35  [xxxi.  6,  xxxvi.  1,  2,  xxxviii.  2]). 

AHOL'IBAH  (n^bnS  [my  UiUrnncU  im 

her]:  'OoXtfrL:  [Alex.  OKi$a-]  0<Ji?>i),  a  harlot, 
used  by  Ezekiel  as  the  symbol  of  Judah  (K*.  xxiih 
4,  11,  22,  30,  44). 

AHOLIBA'MAH  (np^bnS  [ttnt  of  0* 

height  or  I fty  tent]:  'OKiBtfid  [etc.;  Alex.  EAj- 
$tpa,  etc.:]  0>Mitnn),  one  (probably  the  second) 
of  the  three  wives  of  Ksau.  >he  was  the  daughter 
of  An  All,  a  descendant  of  Seir  the  llorite  (On. 
xxxvi.  2,  25).  It  is  doubtless  through  this  con- 
nection of  Ksau  with  the  original  inhabitants  of 
Mount  Seir  that  we  ire  to  trace  the  subsequent 
occupation  of  that  territory  by  him  and  his  de- 
scendants, and  it  is  remarkable  that  each  of  hi* 
three  son*  by  this  wife  is  himself  the  head  of  a 
tribe,  whilst  all  the  trilws  of  the  Kdomilcs  sprung 
from  his  other  two  wives  are  founde»l  by  his  grand- 
sons (Gen.  xxxvi.  15-1'J).  In  the  earlier  narratira 
(Gen.  xxvi.  34)  Aholiliamah  is  called  Judith, 
daughter  of  Uceri,  the  Hittite.  The  ex]>lanation 
of  the  change  in  the  name  of  the  woman  seems  to 
lie  that  her  pro|*er  |»ersonal  name  was  Judith,  and 
that  Aholiliamah  was  the  name  which  she  received 
as  the  wife  of  Ksau  and  foundress  of  three  tril«cs  of 
hii*  descendants :  she  is  therefore  in  the  narrative 


3.  [Vat.  Ax«»t»/3.1  The  genealogy  of  the 
high-priests  in  1  I'hr.  vi.  11,  12,  introduces  another 
Aiirruu.  son  of  another  Amariali,  and  father  of 
another  Zadok.  At  p.  2*7  of  the  d'enedogiet  will 
be  found  reasons  for  believing  that  the  second 
Ahitub  and  Zadok  are  spurious.  A.  C  H. 

AHXAB     (aV??     Iftrtilibj]:  AoAd>; 

[Comp.  'Ax^ifi'-]  Ach'ihb),  a  city  of  Asber  from 
which  the  Canaanites  were  not  driven  out  (Judg.  i. 
31).  Its  omission  from  the  list  of  the  towns  of 
Asher,  in  Josh,  xix.,  has  led  to  the  suggestion  (Ber- 
theau  on  Judg.)  that  the  name  is  but  a  corruption 
of  Achshaph :  but  this  appears  extravagant.  It  is 
more  probable  that  Ac  h  lab  reappears  in  later  his- 
tory as  Gush  Chaleb,  Zlhn  1213.  or  Giscala,  (lie- 

bnd,  pp.  S 13,  817 ),  a  place  lately  identified  by  liob-  called  by  the  first  name,  w  hilst  iu  the  genealogical 
inson  under  tlie  abbreviated  name  of  tUli/h,  near 
iS'  i/VJ,  in  the  hilly  country  to  the  X.  W.  of  the 
Sea  of  Galilee  (Hob.  ii.  44t;,  iii.  71).  Gush  Chaleb 
was  in  Habbinical  times  famous  for  its  oil  (see  the 
citations  in  lieland,  p.  817),  an.l  the  old  olive-trees 

still  remain  in  the  neighUrhood  (liob.  iii.  72).  I  thtntie  <L  I'ent.  ii.  27!».  I'.ng.  tr.uid.  ii.  22S).  Tuch 
From  it  came  the  famous  John,  son  of  I^evi,  the  ( Komm.  u!>.  d.  Urn.  p.  403),  Knobel  (Uenes.  p.  2"i8), 


table  of  the  Kdomite*  site  apjieari  under  the  : 
This  explanation  is  confirmed  by  the  recurrence  of 
the  name  Aholiliamah  in  tlie  concluding  list  of  tho 
genealogical  table  (Gen.  xxxvi.  40-43  [romp.  1 
Chr.  i.  .V2j)  which,  with  ll.-ngstcnl.erg  ilheAu- 


in  the  siege  of  Jerusalem  (Jos.  17/.  §  10;  |  and  others,  we  must  regard  as  a  list  of  names  of 
B.  J.  ii.  21.  5  1).  and  it  had  a  legendary  celebrity  \  places  and  not  of  persons,  as  indeed  is  expressly 
as  the  birthplace  of  Ihe  parents  of  no  less  a  person  said  at  the  close  of  it:     lliese  are  the  chiefs  ( 


the  Apostle  Paul  (Jerome,  quoted  by  Belaud, 
p.  813).    [Gisciiai.a]  G. 

AH  LAI  [2  *yl.]>Vs  [f)that,m  wish]: 
Aaiai  [Vat.  Ax««l-  'A*ali:  Alex.  Aa5cu,  OAi; 
fComp.  O  .AaT, 'AAaf:  Aid.  AaW,  'Oj\1  •]  Ohoiii, 
Oltoli).  Daughter  of  Sheshan,  whom  he  gave  in 
marriage  to  his  Kgyptian  *live  ,l:irha  (  I  Chr.  ii.  31, 
35).  In  conse  piTict;  of  the  failure  of  m:Ue  issue, 
Ahlai  became  the  foundress  of  an  important  branch 
>f  the  familv  of  the  Jcrahmeelites,  and  from  her 
were  descended  Zahad,  one  of  David's  mighty  men 
(1  Chr.  xi.  41),  ami  Azariah,  one  of  the  captains 
jf  hundreds  in  the  reign  of  Joash  (2  <  hr.  xxiii.  1 ; 
Bomp.  1  Chr.  ii.  38).  \\\  A.  W. 

AHO'AH  (OHrV.  proUbly  another  form  of 

[fri<n,l  of  Jrhnrnh]:    'AX^  t^mp. 
AM-]  Ahot),  son  of  Bela,  Uie  son  of  Benjamin  (1 

Chr.  viii.  4).    The  patronymic  AaJiitc  (*~1PK') 

•  found  in  2  Sam.  xxiii.  9,  28;  1  Chr.  jL.  12,  29, 
txxU.  4).  [Km.] 

AHO'HITE.  [Aiioait.] 

AHO'LAH  (n^HM    [her   lent]:    _0Aa ; 


of  tribes)  of  Ksau,  according  to  their  settlen 
in  the  land  of  their  possession."  Hie  district 
which  received  the  name  of  Ks:tu's  wife,  or  |>erha|4 
rather  frmi  which  she  received  her  marrieil  name, 
was  no  doubt  (as  the  name  itself  indicates)  situated 
in  the  heights  of  the  mountains  of  Mom,  probably 
therefore  in  the  neighliorhood  of  Mount  I  lor  and 
l'etra,  though  Knolnd  phwes  it  south  of  l'etra, 
having  l>een  misleil  by  Hunkharit's  name  ffrtma, 
which,  however,  according  to  liobinson  (ii.  I.Vj),  is 
"  a  sandy  tnu  t  with  mountains  around  it  ...  . 
but  not  itself  a  inouiit:un,  as  reported  by  Burck- 
hanlt."  It  seems  not  unlikely  that  the  thnt-  tribe* 
descended  from  Aholibnmali,  or  at  least  two  of 
them,  possessed  this  district,  since  there  are  enunter- 
ate<l  only  eleven  districts,  wherwis  the  numlier  of 
t.il>es  is  thirteen,  exclusive  of  that  of  Korah,  whoa* 
name  occurs  twice,  and  which  we  may  further  con- 
jecture emignitisl  (in  pirt  at  li-ast)  fn»m  the  dis- 
trict of  Aholilsimah,  iuhI  liecame  associatol  with 
the  tril>es  descended  from  Klipliaz,  Ksau'*  first-born 


It  i*  to  l»e  oltserved  that  each  of  the  wives  of  I^sau 
is  nientioiitsl  by  a  dilferent  name  in  the  genealogi- 
cal table  from  that  which  occurs  in  the  history. 


Tat,  OoAAo,  OoAa;  Ala.  OAAo:]  Oulla),  *  h*.-  Via  u  noticed  under  Basiikmatu.  With 
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lo  the  tame  and  race  of  the  father  of  Abolibamah, 
Me  Amah  and  Bkkhi.  F.  W.  G. 

AHU'MAI  [3  syl.]  (TOPH  :  'Ax^;  [Vat. 
Ay«'M*':]  Ahumni).  Son  of  Jaliath,  a  descendant 
ol  Judah,  and  head  of  one  of  the  families  of  the 
Zorathite*  (1  Chr.  iv.  2).  W.  A.  W. 

AHU'ZAM  (2-TPS  [/A«/r^o«fMiV«i]  :  'nxo/a; 

Alex.  nx*(w>  [AW.'  'Ax^Cf  (>oniP-  'o^mO 
(Aciw).  l'n»|K.-rly  Aiuzzam,  boh  of  Ashur,  the 
father  or  founder  of  Tekoa,  by  lus  wife  Xaarah  (1 
Chr.  iv.  (5).  \\,  A.  \Y. 

AHUZZATH  (P-JPM  [/*w«/wi:]  'Oxo- 
e{fl:  Ochoznth  ).  one  of  the  friends  of  the  Philistine 
,ng  Ahimclct-h  who  accompanied  him  at  Inn  inter- 
view with  I *aac  (Gen.  xxvi.  26).  In  LXX.  he  is 
called  o  w^ipaywyhs  aurov  =  pronubm,  or  brides- 
nian,  and  his  name  is  inserted  in  xxi.  22.  23.  St. 
Jerome  renders  the  word  "a  company  of  friends," 
an  does  also  the  Targum. 

Tor  the  termination  "-ath"  to  Fhilbtine  names 
conip.  Gath,  Goliath,  Timnath.  R.  W.  B. 

AI  [monosyl.]  ("V  ~hnip  of  ruins,  Ges.).  1. 

(Always  with  the  def.  article,  ^P  (see  Gen.  xii. 
8,  in  A.  V.),  To/,  fj  To/,  'Aid,  'Ai;  Jos.  'Am; 
Uai),  a  royal  city  (conip.  Josh.  viii.  23,  29,  x.  1, 
xii.  9)  of  Canaan,  already  existing  in  the  time  of 
Abraham  (Gen.  xii.  8)  [Hai],  and  lying  east  of 
Bethel  (eomp.  Josh.  xii.  9),  and  "  beside  Bet  haven  " 
(Josh.  vii.  2,  viii.  9).  It  was  the  second  city  taken 
by  Israel  after  their  passage  of  the  Jordan,  and 
was  "utterly  destroyed  "  (Josh.  vii.  3,  4,  5;  viii. 
1,  2,  3,  10,  11,  12,  14,  10,  17,  18,  20,  21,  23,  24, 
26,  26,  28,  29;  ix.  3;  x.  1,  2;  xii.  9).  (See  Stan- 
ley, S.  if  P.  p.  202.)  However,  if  Aiath  be  Al- 
and from  its  mention  with  Migron  and  Michmash 
it  is  at  least  probable  that  it  was  so  —  the  name 
was  still  attached  to  the  locality  at  the  time  of 
Sennacherib's  march  on  Jerusalem  (Is.  x.  28). 
[Aiath.]  At  any  rate,  the  "men  of  Bethel  and 
Ai,"  to  the  number  of  two  hundred  and  twenty- 
Ihree,  returned  from  the  captivity  with  Zentbbabel 
(Ezr.  ii.  28;  Neh.  vii.  32,  "one  hundred  and 
Iwenty-three  "  only);  and  when  the  Benjaminites 
•gain  took  jiossession  of  their  towns,  "  Michmash, 
Aya  and  Bethel,  with  their  •daughters,'"  are 
among  the  places  named  (Xeh.  xi.  31).  [AlJA.] 

Eusebius  remarks  ( (Mmt.  'Ayyai)  that  though 
Bethel  remained,  Ai  was  a  t6wos  fpTj/ior,  airrbs 
•jMvov  Zt'iKvvrat  •  but  even  that  cannot  now  lie  said, 
and  no  attempt  has  yet  succeeded  in  fixing  the  site 
of  the  dty  which  Joshua  doomed  to  lie  a  "  heap 
and  a  desolation  forever."  Stanley  ($.  <f-  P.  p. 
202)  places  it  at  the  head  of  the  Wadif  Ifarilh  ; 
Williams  and  Van  de  Yelde  (S.  $  /'.  p.  204, 
note)  apparently  at  the  same  spot  as  Robinson  (i. 
443,  575;  and  Kiej>ert's  map,  1850),  north  of 
}fukhun)t,  ami  lietween  it  and  Ihir  Jfuiniv.  For 
Kraffi's  identification  with  K'nbtt  tl-llaiyth,  see 
Rob.  iii.  2X8.    It  is  the  opinion  of  gome  that  the 

fords  A  vim  (Z^C.)  in  Josh,  xviii.  23,  and  Gaza 


a  The  part  of  the  country  in  which  Ayalon  was  sit- 
aated  —tlic  western  *lopd«  of  the  innin  central  table- 
laud  leading  down  to  the  plain  of  Sharon  —  must,  if 
lie  derivation  tif  the  names  of  its  towns  is  to  be 
trusted,  have  abounded  in  animals.  Besides  Aijalnu 
[deer),  here  lav  Shaalbim  (foxes  or  jackals),  and  not 
hr  off  the  vah>y  of  Zebom  (bv*nas).    See  Stanlay, 

t.iaa,noi.. 


AIJALON 

(71?%)  in  1  Chr.  vii.  28,  are  corruptions  of  AI 
[A vim;  Azzah.] 

2.  0£  :  Tot  and  [Alex.  FA.]  Kcu  {Tat.  omiti:] 
Uai),  a  city  of  the  Ammonites,  apparently  attached 
to  Ileshbon  (Jcr.  xlix.  3).  G. 

A'lAH  [2  syl.]  (P*S  [cry,  citimor]:  'At9 
Alex.  A«a;  [in  Gen.  'Ai'*':]  Aia).  1.  Son  of 
Zilieon,  a  descendant  of  Seir,  and  ancestor  of  one 
of  the  wives  of  Fasti  (1  Chr.  i.  40).  called  in  Gen. 
xxxvi.  24  A  jam.  He  probably  died  before  hie 
father,  as  the  succession  fell  to  his  brother  Axah. 

2.  ([In  2  Sam.  iii.,]  'i«A,  LVat.  M.  l«8,  Alex." 
IoA,  Comp.  'Aia;  in  2  Sam.  xxi..]  'A«5.)  Father 
of  Rizpah,  the  concubine  of  Saul  (2  Sam.  iii.  7, 
xxi.  8,  10,  1 1 ).  W.  A.  W. 

A'lATH  [2  syl.]  (P>j?  [fern,  of  ^.]:  «J, 
tV  toAiv  'Ayyaf:  Awth),  a  place  named  by 
Isaiah  (x.  28)  in  connection  with  Migron  and 
Michmash.  Probably  the  same  as  Ai.  [Ai; 
Aua.] 

AI'JA  [2  syl.]  (S>V :  [om.  Aid.  Rom.  Alex. 
FA.;  Comp.  yt  i.  e.  W  for  Tad;  FA.V  Aia»:] 
Hai),  like  Aiath,  probably  a  variation  of  the  name 
\i.  The  name  is  mentioned  with  Michmash  and 
Bethel  (Xeh.  xi.  31).  [At.] 

AI'JALON  [3  syl.]  CpVs,  place  of  deer* 
or  yastllet,  Gesen.  p.  4G,  Stanley,  p.  208,  note; 
AmAaV  [7  AiAaV],  and  AlKtip,  [etc.:]  Ajalon). 
1.  A  city  of  the  Kohathites  (.losh.  xxi.  24;  1  Chr. 
vi.  09),  originally  allotted  to  tlie  tril>e  of  Dan 
(Josh,  xix.  42;  A.  V.  "Ajalon"),  which  tribe, 
however,  was  unable  to  dispossess  the  Amorites  of 
the  place  (Judg.  i.  35).  Ayalon  was  one  of  the 
towns  fortified  by  Reholwatu  (2  Chr.  xi.  10)  dur- 
ing Ills  conflicts  with  the  new  kingdom  of  Kphraim 
(I  K.  xiv.  30),  and  the  hut  we  hear  of  it  is  as  being 
in  the  hands  of  tlie  Philistines  (2  Chr.  xxviii.  18, 
A.  V.  "Ajalon"). 

Being  on  the  very  frontier  of  the  two  kingdoms, 
we  can  understand  how  Ayalon  should  be  spoken 
of  sometimes  (1  Chr.  vi.  09,  comp.  with  66)  as  in 
Kphraim,''  and  sometimes  (2  Chr.  xi.  10;  1  Sam. 
xiv.  31)  as  in  Judah  and  Benjamin. 

The  name  is  most  familiar  to  us  from  ita  men- 
tion in  tlie  celebrated  s|»m-h  of  Joshua  during  hii 
pursuit  of  the  Canaan ites  (Josh.  x.  12,  "  valley 

of  Ayalon;"  see  Stanley,  p.  210).  There 
is  no  doubt  that  the  town  has  been  discovered  by 
Dr.  Robinson  in  tlie  modern  ViiU;c  a  little  to  the 
X.  of  the  Jaffa  road,  al>out  14  miles  out  of  Jerusa- 
lem. It  stands  on  the  side  of  a  long  hill  which 
forms  the  southern  Ixjundary  of  a  fine  valley  of 
corn-fields,  which  valley  now  I  ears  the  name  of  ths 
Mtrj  lln  Vnitir,  but  which  there  seems  no  rea- 
son for  doubting  was  the  valley  of  Aijalon  which 
witnessed  the  defeat  of  the  Canaan i tea  (Rob.  iL 
253,  iii.  145). 

2.  [A/AuV:  Aid.  Alex.  Aikt'ifi.]  A  place  in 
Zebulun,  mentioned  as  the  burial-place  of  FJon 

CpVsV'  one  of  the  Judges  (Judg.  xii.  12).  G. 


ft  Perhaps  this  may  su^jrest  an  explanation  of  tip 
allusiou  to  the  "  hou*e  of  Joseph  "  in  the  difBcUi) 
parage,  Judg.  I.  34.  35. 

c  -loA«i.  in  Epiphanius ;  sec  Reland.  p.  553. 

d  It  will  be  observed  that  the  twi 
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*  It  may  have  l«een  also  his  birth-place,  and  poa- 
liUy  took  it*  name  from  hju.  [Ku>s.]  Van  de 
VeJde  (  l/ew.  p.  reports  his  finding  a  Joiun,  a 
place  of  ruins,  in  northern  (ialilee,  inland  from 
ALL- 1,  which  (if  this  be  reliable)  miyht  answer  wed 
enough  to  the  Ayalon  in  /ebulun. 

The  Aij:don  mentioned  as  lung  in  the  tril<e  of 
Berjamin  k2  t'hr.  xi.  10),  one  of  "the  fenced  cities'' 
fortified  by  KehoUioni,  son.e  regard  as  a  thin!  town 
of  this  tame  lint  it  was  probably  the  Danite 
Aijalon  (Josh.  xix.  42),  which,  after  the  Uanites 
had  extended  their  territory  further  north  (.Judg. 
xviii.  1  H". ),  was  assigned  to  Benjamin,  and  hence  at 
different  times  was  held  bv  different  trils*.  See 
lVrtlieau's  note  on  2  Chr.  xi.  10  (Axey.  Htiuli-uch, 
xv.  :jo8).  II. 

AI'JELETH   [3  »yl]  SHAH  A  R,  more 

correct  ly    Avki.ktu    Has-smaciiak  (H^S 

*^n?TrT,  rAe  /nW  <y*  <Ae  morning  tlrncn),  found 

once  only  in  the  Bible,  in  connection  with  Ps.  xxii., 
of  which  it  forms  part  of  the  introductory  verse  or 
title.  This  term  has  lieen  variously  interpreted. 
Ran  hi,  Kimrhi  and  A  hen-Ezra  attest  that  it  was 
taken  for  the  name  of  a  musical  instrument. 
Many  of  the  modem  versions  liave  adopted  this 
interpretation ;  and  it  also  seems  to  have  been  that 
of  the  translators  from  whom  we  have  the  AuHior- 
iz*d  Version,  although  they  have  left  the  term  it- 
lelf  untranslated.  Some  critics  speak  of  this 
instrument  as  a  "flute;"  and  J.  1).  MichaelLs, 
Mendelssihn,  Knapp,  and  others,  render  the  He- 
brew words  by  "  morning  flute."  Micliaelis  admits 
the  difficulty  of  describing  the  instrument  thus 
named,  hut  he  conjectures  that  it  might  mean  a 
"  flute  "  to  he  played  on  at  the  time  of  the  "  morn- 
ing "  sacrifice.  No  account  is  rendered,  however, 
by  Michaelia,  or  by  those  critics  who  adopt  lib 
fiew,  of  the  etymological  voucher  for  this  transla- 
tion. Mendelssohn  quotes  from  the  S/iiUe  llwj- 
grborim  a  very  fanciful  description  of  the  "  Ayeleth 
Haashachar"  (see  I'rolegomena  to  Mendelssohn's 
Psalms);  but  he  does  not  approve  it:  he  rather 
seeks  to  justify  his  own  translation  by  connecting 

the  name  of  the  "flute"  witlt  -^HS  rfcs, 

AyrUth  Ahnbim  (Prov.  v.  19),  and  by  endeavoring 
to  make  it  appear  that  the  instrument  derived  its 
appellation  from  the  sweetness  of  its  tones. 

The  Chaldee  Paraphnut,  a  very  ancient  author- 
ity, render*  r^»M  "the  po*er  of  the 

continual  morning  sacrifice,"  implying  that  this 
term  conveyed  to  the  chief  musician  a  direction 
respecting  the  time  when  the  224  psalm  was  to  I*- 

In  adopting  tuch  a  translation,  Ti^S 


be  received  as 


synonymous  with  ."^ 

{$im,;th,  force)  in  the  20th  ver.  (A.  V.  l'Jth  ver.) 
of  the  same  psalm. 

Acconling  to  a  thin!  opinion,  the  "hind  of  the 
morning  "  expresses  auVgorically  the  argument  of 
the  22d  psalm.  That  this  was  by  no  means  an 
m common  view  is  evident  fr>m  the  commentari- » 
#f  liashi  and  Kimchi;  for  the  latter  regard*  th» 
'Hind  of  the  Morning"  as  aji  allegorical  a|>|*-lla- 
fon  of  the  house  of  .Indah,  wh«jse  captivity  in  Bahv- 
bn  is.  agreeably  to  his  exegesis,  the  general  burden 
jt  tlie  psalm.  Tboluck,  who  imagines  the  2 2d 
to  treat  primarily  of  David,  and  of  the  M  '-s- 
David  allude  to  himself 
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under  the  figure  of  "  the  hind  of  the  morning." 
He  speaks  of  himself  as  of  a  hind  pursued  even 
from  the  first  dawn  of  the  morning  (Tholuck  on 
the  Ps.  in  loco). 

The  weight  of  authority  predominates,  however, 
in  favor  of  the  interpretation  which  assigns  to 

-nt?n  nu>s  the  sole  purpose  of  describing  tc 
tlie  musician  the  melody  to  which  the  psalm  was 
to  lie  pLiyed,  and  which  does  not  in  any  way  con- 
nect "  Ayeleth  llassb  i.  h.ar "  with  the  arguments  of 
the  psalm  it.vlf.  To  Aben-ll/n  tliis  interpieta- 
tion  evidently  owes  it*  origin,  and  his  view  has 
ticeti  received  by  the  majority  of  grammarians  and 
lexicographers,  as  well  as  by  th«»»e  commentators 
who*e  oliject  has  l*cii  to  arrive  at  a  grammatical 
exjio-ution  of  the  text.  Amongst  the  iiuin!«r, 
Buxtorf.  B«hart,  tioenius,  l.'osciimi.ll«r,  and  M. 
Sachs  (in  /mix's  Bible),  d. -serve  *--[>••<  ial  mention. 
According  to  the  opinion,  then,  of  this  trustworthy 

band  of  scholars,  "P^H  n^»S  deseriU-d  a  lyr- 
ical composition  no  longer  extant ;  but  in  the  age 
of  David,  and  during  the  existence  of  the  Temple 
of  S)lomon,  when  the  Psalms  were  chanted  for 
public  and  private  ser.ice,  it  was  so  well  known  as 
to  convey  readily  to  the  director  of  the  sacred 
music  what  it  was  needful  for  him  to  know.  That 
this  was  not  an  unusual  method  of  describing  a 
melody  may  be  satisfactorily  proved  from  a  variety 
of  analogous  instances.  Ample  evidence  is  found 
in  the  Talmud  (Jerush<tl.  litrach.)  that  the  ex- 
pression "hind  of  the  morning"  was  used  figura- 
tively for  "the  rising  sun;"  and  a  similar  use  of 
the  Arabic  "ticxalath"  may  lie  adduced.  (See 
Bosenmiiller's  Scholi.t,  in  kco,  and  1  •  urst's  Con- 
cnttiance.)  A  ben -Ezra  is  censured  by  Bochart 
(I/ierozoicon,  book  iii.  ch.  17)  for  describing  the 

as   an   amorous  song 

pm  -pi     ni27T2  tivs  nbm,  win 

Z^ZHS  nVw  P27P\  a  term  considered 
too  profane  to  be  employe*!  in  reference  to  a  compo- 
sition used  for  public  worship.  But  if  for  the  ob- 
noxious epithet  "amorous"  the  word  "elegiac'* 
lie  substituted  (and  the  expression  used  by  the  rabbi 
will  readily  admit  of  this  cliange  in  the  translation), 
the  objection  is  removed. 

Calmet  understands  ^nt*?n  to  mean 

a  '■  band  of  music  " ;  and  he  accordingly  translates 
the  introductory  verse,  "  A  Psalm  of  I  >avid,  ad- 
dressed to  the  music  master  who  preside*  over  the 
Band  called  the  Morning  Hind."        D.  W.  M. 

AIN  'TiK  "an  eve,"  and  also,  in  the  simple 
hut  vivid  imagery  of  the  I-ist.  a  spring  or  nat- 
ural burst  of  living  water,  always  contradistin- 
guished from  the  well  or  t:mk  of  artificial  formation, 
which    latter  is  designated   by  the  words  Boer 

•rS*2',  Iter  r'S-!  and  *^2).    Am  still  retain! 

♦ 

its  ancient  and  double  meaning  in  Arabic, 

Such  living  springs  nltound  in  Palestine  even  mors 
than  it.  other  mountainous  di*triets,  and  apart  from 
their  natural  value  in  a  hot  elimate.  fonn  on.,  of  the 
most  remarkable  feature*  of  the  country.  Pn. lessor 
Stanley  (>'.  <f  /'.  pp.  147,  .MM)  has  called  atten- 
tion to  the  accurate  and  |iersisteut  u*e  of  tlie  word 
in  the  origLd  text  of  tlie  Bible,  and  has  well  ex* 
Ipreasedthei 
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In  the  A.  V.  of  word*  and  things  so  radically  distinct 
as  Ain  and  Brer.  "The  importance  of  distin- 
guishing between  the  two  is  illustrated  by  Ex.  xv. 
27,  in  which  the  word  Aim>th  (translated  'wells') 
is  used  for  the  springs  of  fresh  water  at  Eliin,  al- 
though tlie  rocky  soil  of  thaUplace  excludes  the 
opposition  of  dug  wells."  [Fountain.] 

Ain  oftenest  occurs  in  combination  with  other 
words,  forming  the  names  of  definite  localities. 
These  will  lie  found  under  Kn,  as  En-gedi,  En-gan- 
nim,  «ic.    It  occurs  alone  in  two  cases :  — 

1.  (With  the  dcf.  article ,  Y.iT}-)  One  of  the 
landmarks  on  the  eastern  boundary  of  Palestine  as 
described  by  Moses  (Num.  xxxiv.  11),  and  appar- 
ently mentioned,  if  the  rendering  of  the  A.  V.  is 
accurate,  to  define  the  position  of  Pihlah,  namely, 
"on  the  east  Hide  of  'the  spring'"  (LXX.  M 
trrjyds)-  I5y  Jerome,  in  the  V  ulgate,  it  is  rendered 
cotttra  Jlmtcm  D.i/thnin,  meaning  tlie  spring  which 
rose  in  the  celebrated  grove  of  Daphne  dedicated  to 
Apollo  and  Diana  at  Antioch."  Hut  Uiblah  hav- 
ing been  lately,  with  much  prolabilitv,  identified 
(Kob.  iii.  .WJMi;  Porter,  ii.  335)  with"  a  place  of 
the  same  name  on  the  N.  K.  tdopes  of  tlie  llermon 
range,  "the  spring"  of  the  text  must  in  the 
present  state  of  our  knowledge  lie  taken  to  lie  'Ain 
el-'Azt/,  the  main  source  of  the  Orontcs,  a  spring 
remarkable,  even  among  the  springs  of  Palestine, 
for  its  force  and  magnitude.  The  objections  to  this 
identification  are  tlie  distance  from  llilAth  —  about 
9  miles;  and  the  direction  —  nearer  N.  E.  than  E. 
(see  Kob.  iii.  534;  l'ortcr,  ii.  335-0,  358).  [lim- 

i.  ah;  Hamatii.] 

2.  ['Afftt,  etc.;  Alex.  Aiv,  etc.:  A>~n,  Ain.] 
One  of  the  southernmost  cities  of  .ludali  (Josh.  xv. 
32),  afterwards  allotted  to  Simeon  (Josh.  xix.  7; 
1  Chr.  iv.  32*>)  and  given  to  the  priests  (Josh.  xxi. 
16).    In  the  list  of  priests'  cities  in  1  Chr.  vi. 

Aslian  (7^7)  takes  the  place  of  Ain.  [Asiian.] 
In  Xch.  xi.  29,  Ain  is  joined  to  the  name  which 
in  the  other  passages  usually  follows  it,  and  appears 
as  En-rimmon.  So  the  LXX.,  in  the  two  earliest 
of  the  passages  in  Joshua,  give  the  name  as  'Epw- 
uwd  and  'Eptuuuv.    [En-mmmos.]    (See  Hob. 

ii.  204.)  G. 

*  The  reader  should  not  overlook,  uuder  this 
head.  Dr.  Hohinson's  admirable  account  of  the  Ayins 
or  Fountains  of  Palestine  in  his  Physical  u\ug- 
raplnj  (pp.  238-264).  He  enumerates  and  de- 
scriltes  the  principal  of  them  under  the  classes  of 
(a),  those  of  the  western  plain  along  the  Mediter- 
ranean; (A)  those  of  tlie  hill-country  west  of  the 
Jordan;  (<  )  those  in  the  Chor  or  valley  of  the 
Jordan :  ('/)  those  of  the  hill-country  east  of  the 
Jordan;  and  (*•)  the  warm  and  mineral  fountains. 
In  the  comparative  frequency  of  such  living  springs 
of  water,  he  finds  the  characteristic  difference  lie- 
tweeu  Palestine  and  Egypt,  and  a  perfect  justifica- 
tion of  the  language  of  Moses  in  his  description  of 
tlie  Promised  Ijuid  to  the  children  of  Israel:  "  For 

o  That  this,  and  not  the  spring  lately  identified  at 
Oifnfh,  near  the  source  of  the  Jordan  at  Trl  ei- Hatty 
•Rob.  Iii.  393 ;  Hitter,  Jordan,  p.  215).  is  the  Daphne 
referred  to  In  the  Vulgate,  is  elear  from  the  quota- 
tions from  Jerome  (riven  in  lleland  (Fat.,  cap.  xxt. 
a.  12H).  In  the  Targum*  of  Jonathan  and  Jerusalem, 
Uiblah  is  rendered  by  Dophne,  and  Ain  by  'In  vat  ha 

'SrmrD  [or  'Ayenutha,  NTHr?,  Jerus.]. 
ichwmrs  (29)  would  place  Ain  at  "  Hn-al-Malcha '» 
i  Amr  UtUahah) ;  to  be  consistent  with  which 
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the  Lord  thy  God  bringeth  thee  into  a  good  land,  a 
land  of  brooks  of  water,  of  fountains  and  depth* 
that  spring  out  of  valleys  and  hills  "  (Peut.  viii.  7). 
The  English  explorer,  Mr.  Tristram,  in  his  Jstnd 
of  Itratly  has  given  special  attention  to  this  im- 
portant branch  of  sacred  geography ;  and  Dr.  Sepp 
has  done  the  same  in  his  two  volumes  (Jerusalem 
u.  das  IhiUge  JMtui,  1863).  The  subject  recurs 
again  under  Fountains.  H. 

•  AIR  (in  the  N.  T.  ify,  also  ovparis).  The 
Greeks  generally  used  the  word  Afy>  to  denote  the 
lower  |K)rtion  of  the  atmosphere,  the  region  of 
vapors,  clouds  and  mist,  in  opposition  to  cu(H)p,  the 
pure  upjier  air  or  ether,  though  the  former  term 
also  included  the  whole  space  between  the  earth 
and  the  nearest  of  the  heavenly  bodies.  The 
Romans  borrowed  the  words  and  adopted  the  con- 
ceptions connected  with  them.  It  appears  to  liave 
been  a  common  opinion,  both  among  the  Jews  and 
heathens,  that  the  air  was  filled  with  spiritual  be- 
ings, good  and  evil,  tlie  region  nearest  the  earth 
!>eing  regarded  as,  in  particular,  the  alxxle  of  the 
latter  class.  Thus  Pythagoras  taught,  according 
to  Diogenes  Iju-rtius  (viii.  32),  "that  the  whole 
air  was  full  of  souls,"  namely,  daemons  and  heroes; 
l'lutarch  says  that  "  the  air  beneath  the  ether  and 
the  heaven,  top  ihreuBpoy  kipa  koI  rbv  {nrovpdtnor, 
is  full  of  gods  and  daemons  "  (  Qtuzst.  ltom.  c.  40, 
p.  274  b);  and  he  ascribes  to  Xenocrates  the  doc- 
trine "  that  there  are  beings  in  tlie  region  surround- 
ing us,  great  and  powerful  indeed,  but  evil-disposed 
and  malignant"  (De  It.  et  Osir.  c.  26,  p.  361 
b).  Varro,  in  a  curious  passage  preserved  by 
Augustine  (De  (Ir.  Ifri,  vii.  6),  represents  the 
space  Iwtween  the  moon  and  tlie  lower  part  of  our 
atmosphere  as  full  of  "  heroes,  lares,  and  genii," 
atria  anirntt,  that  is,  souls  inhabiting  tlie  aer  in 
distinction  from  the  other.  Philo  says  that  "  an- 
gels, which  the  philosophers  call  daemons,  are  souls 
dying  about  in  the  air,"  ^uxal  kotA  rbv  a* pa  wtr6- 
utvat  (De  Giyant.  c.  2.  Opp.  i.  263  ed.  Mang.); 
and  similar  passages  repeatedly  occur  in  his  writ- 
ings (De  Plant.  Xot,  c.  4,  p.  331 ;  De  Con/.  Unrj. 
c.  34,  p.  431;  De  Somn.  i.  22,  p.  041).  In  "a 
Habbinical  commentary  on  Pirke  Aroth,  fol.  83,  2, 
it  is  said  that  "  from  the  earth  upward  the  whole 
space  is  filled  with  beings  divided  into  bands  with 
rulers ;  and  that  below  [i.  e .  in  the  lower  region  of 
the  air]  there  are  many  creatures  employed  in  in- 
juring and  accusing."  (See  Drusius  on  Eph.  vi. 
12,  or  Koppe  on  F.ph.  ii.  2.)  Tlie  Test.  A'//. 
Patriarch.,  Btnj.  c.  3,  speaks  of  Heliar  or  IWial 
as  aipiov  irvtvpa,  a  "spirit  of  the  air."  (Fabric. 
Cod.  jmwlep.  V.  T.  p.  729.)  These  passages  may 
serve  to  illustrate  Eph.  ii.  2,  where  Satan  is  desig- 
nated as  6  ipx**  ttjj  i^ou<r(as  rov  kipos,  t.  <• 
"  tlie  ruler  of  the  powers  of  the  air,"  i^ouaia  being 
used  in  a  collective  sense  for  i(ouo(cu  (comp.  Eph. 
vi.  12,  Col.  ii.  15),  as  we  say  "force"  for  "forces," 
and  denoting  the  evil  spirits  which  make  tlie  air 


be  is  driven  to  assume  that  the  Daphne  nea 
had  also  the  name  of  Rlblah. 

t>  There  Is  a  curious  expression  in  this  verse  which 
has  not  yet  been  explained.    After  enumerating  tba 


}  "  cities  »  (^y)  of  Simeon, 

I  their  villages  (n?P)  wen 

!  cities"  (>",y).    Considering  the  strict 
toefw rally  observed  in  the  use  of  thwe  two  w 
j  above  is  at  least  worthy  of  note.    [Ham*.  J 


Ain  flw 
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hat/ita'j  <u  So,  substantially,  Rohjison, 
BreUchneider,  aj.d  Grinun  in  their  Lexicon*,  with 
De  Wette,  Meyer,  lileek.  Alfonl,  Elbcott,  and 
rther  eminent  commentators.  For  further  quota- 
tions illustrating  the  opinion  referred  to,  see  Dru- 
liua  (in  the  CViV.  Swri),  Grotiua,  WeUtein,  and 
Merer  in  luc. ;  Ebmer,  0*i.  Sucr.  ii.  205-7,  and 
Windet,  Dt,  Junctamm  Statu,  sect.  liii.  pp. 
261-260,  3d  ed.,  l»ud.  1677.  The  elaborate  note 
of  Harlem  also  deserve*  to  he  compared. 

Prof.  Stuart,  in  his  Skttchts  of  Anyclolorjy 
(BilfL  Sacra  fur  ISM,  p.  139),  translates  the  ex- 
pression in  Eph.  ii.  2,  "  prince  of  the  aerial  host," 
and  remarks  that  "no  oilier  exegesis  which  has 
been  given  of  this  text  seems  capable  of  abiding 
the  test  of  philological  exatninatiou."  But  be 
understands  the  language  used  here  and  elsewhere 
in  reference  to  the  locality  of  evil  spirits  as  sym- 
bolical. 44  Their  airy  nature  (to  Bpeak  as  the  an- 
cients did),  tbeir  invisibility,  their  quick  and  easy 
to  men,  are  all  shallowed  forth  in  assigning 
an  aerial  aliode"  (p.  14-1). 
The  Greek  o:jpay6%,  "heaven,"  is  the  word 
rendered  44  air"  in  the  expression  "the  birds"  or 
44  fowls  of  the  air,"  .Matt.  vi.  2li,  viii.  20,  etc.,  and 
"sky"  in  Matt.  xvi.  2,  3,  "the  sky  is  red  and 
lowering,"  and  not  unfmpiently  denotes  the  lower 
heaven,  the  region  of  clouds  and  storms.  (See 
the  X.  T.  lexicons.)  hi  accordance  with  this  use 
of  the  primitive  word,  rd  tvoupdyia  in  Eph.  vi.  12 
may  be  understood  a*  c**c!iti;diy  synonymous  with 
i  Mip  in  Eph.  ii.  2,  or  it  least  as  including  it. 
The  expression  ra  *>< v  pari  tea  tJjj  vovriplaf  iv 
rot%  iwoupavlots  in  the  pvwage  referred  to  (A.  V. 
^  spiritual  wickedness  in  high  places,"  but  see  the 
margin)  is  accordingly  translated  by  Stuart  "evil 
spirits  in  the  aerial  1v4i.u1*"  (BiU.  Sacra,  184-3, 
pp.  12-J,  13iJ),  and  by  I'Jl  cott  -  the  spiritual  hosts 
of  wickedness  in  the  heavenly  regions."  Substan- 
tially the  same  view  is  taken  of  the  passage  by  the 
best  commentator «.  as  l»e  Wette,  Mever,  Meek, 
Alfonl.  In  illmtrit.on  of  the  use  of  iirovpdyios, 
lee  the  account  of  tb-  seven  heavens  in  the  Ttst. 
XII.  Piitri  tn  fi.,  I.,ri,  c.  3,  and  the  Aictnt'um  of 
It-xiah,  vii.  'J-13,  and  x.  2 »,  cited  by  Stuart,  ut 
tupra,  p.  13 J.  So.  wW  the  so-cidled  Epistle  of 
Ignatius  to  the  EphesiaiiH  in  the  shorter  form  (c.  13) 
reads  iv  tj  (sc.  tip-fiyrj)  wds  -w6\*pos  KarapyuTcu 
iwovpaviwv  Kai  Iwiyuvv,  the  longer 
tion  has  atplw  kju  ifiytlw  iryfufidTatv. 

The  superstition*  notion,  widely  prevalent  in 
later  times,  that  evil  spirits  liave  the  power  of 
raising  storms  and  tempts,  appears  to  liave  been 
fonnected  with  this  conception  of  their  place  of 
alode.  The  sorcerer  Istneno  is  represented  by 
Tasso  as  tbim  invoking  the  daemons,  44  roving  in- 
habitants of  the  air  ": - 

'■'  Voi  ehu  l«-  tempeste  0  le  procelle 

MoveU-,  abttiVur  clrtt'  twit,  rrrtintt." 

G'TUl.  Lib.  Xiit.  7. 

The  proverbial  phrase*  ttt  at'pa  KaXt7y,  1  Cor. 
lir.  9,  44 to  talk  to  the  winds"  (rentis  rtrbi  pro. 
fxuvltre,  laicret.  iv.  !t2  M,  and  a* pa  itpttv,  1  Cor. 
X.  26,  44  to  l«at  the  air"  '  mf/rrare  wri/ais  auras, 
V'irg.  J^n.  v.  377  ),  hardly  need  illustration.  A. 

ATRUS  CioJpos;  [Vat.  laupos;  Aid.  'Aipos-\ 

a  The  Alex.  Mi*,  in  this  place  reads  'lov&aiq  for 
i&ovmu^,  aM  Krald  ( ttrvh.  ir.  al,  358)  endeavors  to 
that  the  Arnibattlne  there  mentioned 
SamarU  mi  l  J  a  im,  In  support  of 
that  a  large  pert  of 
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An).  One  of  the  "  servants  of  the  Temple,"  or 
Xcthiniin,  whose  descendants  returned  with  Zoro- 
babd  (1  Esdr.  r.  31).    Perhaps  the  same  as  K*> 

AIAII.  \\\  A.  W. 

A' J  AH,  Gen.  xxxvi.  24.  [AtAH.] 

AJ'ALON  (Josh,  x.  12,  xix.  42;  2  Chr.  xxviii. 
18).  The  same  place  as  Ai.iaij>n  (1)  which  see. 
The  Hebrew  being  the  sanw  in  Iwth,  there  is  no 
reason  for  the  inconsistency  in  the  spelling  of  the 
name  in  the  A.  V.  G. 

A'KAN  [pcrh.  sltmp-tlyhtcd,  Furst] 

'Iowcdfi;  [Alex.  Icuko^:  AH.  '\owtiv]  Aran), 
descendant  of  Esau  (Gen.  xxxvi.  27,  called  Jaka»- 
m  1  Chr.  i.  42.  [Hknk-J.vaka.n.J 

AKTCUB  (2V?  [iw/m]:  '\KO60;  [Vat 
Iaxou*-;]  Alex.  KkkovB-  Acndi).  1.  A  descend- 
ant of  /erublmlel,  and  one  of  the  seven  sons  of 
Eliocnai  (1  Chr.  i  ii  -  24). 

2.  ('Axovp  in  1  Chr.,  'Akoi'/S;  Alex.  Akov&  in 
1  Chr.,  Axovfi  in  Ezr.  and  Xeh.;  [Vat.  Akouu  in 
1  Chr.  and  Ezr.,  Akov  in  Xeh.  vii.])  One  ofthe 
porters  or  doorkeepers  at  the  east  gate  of  tlie  Temple. 
His  descendants  succeeded  to  his  oflice,  and  appear 
among  those  who  returned  from  Uabvlon  (1  Chr. 
ix.  17;  Ezr.  ii.  42;  Xeh.  vii.  45,  xi.  10,  xii.  25) 
Also  called  I  Ho  .111  (1  Esdr.  v.  28). 

3.  CAKoifi;  [Vat.  Ako0*0.))  One  of  the 
Xethiuim.  whose  family  returned  with  /enibbabel 
(lir.  ii.  45).  The  name  is  omitted  in  Xeh.  vii., 
but  occurs  in  the  form  A<  111  in  1  Iidr.  v.  31. 

•  It  rather  corresponds  to  Aru.\  ('AkoH)  m 
1  Esdr.  v.  30.  Acub  in  1  Esdr.  v.  31  answers  to 
Hakhl'K,  Ezr.  ii.  51.  A. 

4.  (om.  in  I.XX.  [but  Comp.  'Akov0].)  A 
Invite  who  assisted  Vj.ru  in  exjMinnding  the  I^aw  to 
the  jeople  (Xeh.  viii.  7).  Called  Jauiu's  in  1 
Esdr.  ix.  48.  \V.  A.  W. 

AKRABTJIM  [tcnrjwrru],  "TI1K  ASCENT 
df,"  and  "tiik  <;oi.\<;  vv  tu";  also  44  Maaueh- 

achauuim"  (2%3^P  Tl^y*2  =  the  $cor- 
/mm-pau ;  fa'dBatru  'A«rpaj3iV  [Alex.  -&<tv] . 
Atrttitits  scorpiimum).  A  \kim  lietween  the  south 
end  of  the  Dead  Sea  and  /in.  forming  one  of  the 
landmarks  on  the  south  boundary  at  once  of  Judah 
(Josh.  xv.  3)  and  of  the  Holy  Land  (Num.  xxxiv. 
4 ).  Also  the  north  ( ?  )  boundary  of  the  AmoriUa 
(Judg.  i.  36). 

Judas  MaccabaMis  had  here  a  ereat  victory  over 
the  Edomites  (1  Mace.  v.  3 ,«  41  Arabattine,"  which 
see;  Jos.  Ant.  xii.  8,  §  1 ). 

De  Saulcy  (i.  77)  would  identify  it  with  the  long 
and  steep  ]iass  of  the  \\'<uhj  < t-Z<nr,  ir<ih.  Scor- 
pions be  certainly  found  there  in  plenty,  but  this 
wady  Is  too  much  to  the  north  to  have  lieen  Akrab- 
bhn,  as  the  l»oun<lary  went  from  thence  to  Zin  and 
Kadesh-barnea,  whieh,  wherever  situated,  were  cer- 
tainly many  miles  further  south.  I.'obinsnn's  con- 
jecture is,  that  it  is  the  line  of  cliffs  which  cross 
the  Ghor  at  right  angles,  11  miles  south  of  the 
I>ead  Sea,  and  form  the  accent  of  separation  l>etween 
the  Ghor  and  the  Aral  tab  (ii.  120).  Hut  this  would 
be  a  descent  and  not  an  ascent  to  those  who  were 
entering  the  Holy  Ia..<1  from  the  south.'*  Perhaps 
the  most  feasible  supposition  is  that  Akrabbim  is 


was  'u«n  in  possession  of  the  BJoniltea.  But  this 
reading  dn«.  not  n«r«»  with  the  context,  a»]  It  is  at 

ho  text  as  It  now 


6  MnbJsrtys.  0««r.p.63,  Dr. 
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the  steep  pass  es-Sufah,  by  which  the  final  step  it 
made  from  the  desert  to  tlte  level  of  the  actual  huid 
of  Palestine.  As  to  the  name,  scorpions  abound 
in  the  whole  of  this  district 

This  place  must  not  be  confounded  with  Acra- 
UatUue,  north  of  Jerusalem.    [Akhattis.]  G. 

ALABASTER  (aKdffatrrpos:  nlttb<i$trwn) 
occurs  in  the  N.  T.  only,  in  the  notice  of  tbe 
alabaster  box  of  ointment  which  a  woman  brought 
to  our  Lord  when  He  sat  at  meat  in  the  house  of 
Simon  the  leper  at  Bethany,  tbe  contents  of  which 
she  poured  on  the  bead  of  the  Saviour.  (See  Matt, 
xxvi.  7;  Mark  xiv.  3;  Luke  vii.  37.)  lly  tbe 
ruglish  word  alabaster  is  to  be  understood  both 
that  kind  which  U  also  known  by  the  name  of 
yijfttuui,  and  the  oriental  abtbnster  which  is  so 
much  valued  on  account  of  its  transluecncy,  and 
fur  its  variety  of  colored  streaking*,  red,  yellow, 
pray,  Ac,  which  it  owes  for  tbe  most  part  to  the 
admixture  of  oxides  of  iron.  Tha  latter  is  a  fibrous 
carbonate  of  lime,  of  which  there  arc  m:my  varieties, 
tatin  spar  being  one  of  the  most  common.  The 
former  is  a  hydrous  sulphate  of  lime,  and  forms 
wlien  calcined  and  ground  the  well-known  substance 
called  /faster  if  I'aris.  Hoth  these  kinds  of  ala- 
baster, but  especially  the  latter,  are  and  have  been 
long  used  for  various  ornamental  purjxjscs,  such  as 
the  fabrication  of  vases,  boxes,  Ac.  The  ancients 
considered  alabaster  (carbonate  of  lime)  to  lie  tbe 
best  material  in  which  to  preserve  their  ointments 
(Pliny,  //.  A\  xiii.  3).  Herodotus  (iii.  20)  men- 
tions an  alabaster  vessel  of  ointment  which  Cam- 
byses  sent,  amongst  other  things,  as  a  present  to 
the  Ethiopians.  Hammond  (Annotat.  ml  Matt. 
xxvi.  7)  quotes  Plutarch,  Julius  Pollux,  and  Athcn- 
&'us,  to  show  that  alabaster  was  the  material  in 
which  ointments  were  wont  to  be  kept. 

In  2  K.  xxi.  13,  44  I  will  wipe  Jerusalem  as  a 
man  wipeth  a  dish"  (Heb.  tsallachatJi),  the  Vat. 
and  Alex,  versions  of  the  LXX.  use  alilmstron  in 
the  rendering  of  the  Hebrew  words.4  Hie  reading 
of  the  LXX.  in  this  passage  is  thus  literally  trans- 
lated by  Hanner  ( ObseiTotums,  iv.  473):  —  44  I  will 
unanoint  Jerusalem  as  an  alaljoster  uuanointed  box 
U  uuanointed,  and  is  turned  down  on  its  face." 
Pliny6  tells  us  that  the  usual  form  of  these  alabas- 
ter vessels  was  long  and  slender  at  the  top,  and 
round  and  full  at  the  bottom.  He  likens  them  to 
the  long  |iearls,  called  elenchi,  which  the  Koman 
Ladies  suspended  from  their  fingers  or  dangled  from 
their  ears.  He  compares  also  the  green  pointed 
cone  of  a  rose-bud  to  the  form  of  an  alabaster  oint- 
ment-vessel (//.  A',  xxi.  4).  The  onyx —  (cf.  Hor. 
Od.  iv.  12,  17),  44  Nardi  parvus  onyx"  —  which 
I'liny  says  is  another  name  for  abibastrites,  must 
not  be  confounded  with  the  precious  stone  of  that 
niuita,  which  is  a  sul>-»|>ecies  of  the  quarts  family 
of  minerals,  being  a  variety  of  agate.  Perhaps  the 
name  of  onyx  was  given  to  the  pink-colored  variety 
of  the  calcare-ju*  ala! winter,  in  allusion  to  its  resem- 

thla  line  of  clUb  crown  the  UhZr  6  or  8  miles  south  of 
the  Dead  So*.   The  Akrabbtm  (%corpion  tttfs)  would  be 

an  "  ascent "  ( .1^  justly  so  called,  without  any 
reference  to  tbe  direction  In  which  the  traveller  might 
pproseh  them  In  a  given  Instance.  We  need  not 
suppose  them  to  have  received  their  name  from  the 
act  thai  tbe  Hebrew*  crossed  them  from  tbe  south  In 
.omiug  out  of  Ke  pt.  II. 

a  OiraAft'^w  T1)V  *I«poveaAi|p  KaAwt  afraAf ifrrtu  6 
kAa£a<rrp<K  ^  iaoAft^jtcrOV,    Kai    «aTa<rTp#<£>»Ta«  riri 


bling  the  finger-nail  (onyx)  in  color  or  else  becatJM 
the  calcareous  alabaster  liears  some  resemblance  te 
the  agatc-onyx  hi  tbe  characteristic  lunar-ahapeC 
mark  of  the  last-named  stone,  which  mark  reminded 
the  ancients  of  the  whitish  semicircular  spot  at  the 
base  of  the  finger-nail. 


Alabaster  Teasels.    From  the  British  Museum.  The 
inscription  on  the  centre  vessel  denotes  the  quantity 

it  holds. 


The  term  ahibnstra,  however,  was  by  no  means 
exclusively  applied  to  vessels  made  from  this  ma- 
terial. Theocritus *"  speaks  of  golden  alabasters. 
That  the  ]nssage  in  Theocritus  implies  that  the 
alabasters  were  made  of  gold,  and  not  simply  gilt, 
as  some  have  understood  it,  seems  clear  from  the 
words  of  Plutarch  (in  Alvxaiulro,  p.  670),  cited  by 
Kypke  on  Mark  xiv.  3,  where  he  speaks  of  alabas- 
ters "  all  skillfully  tmmghi  of  gold."''  Alabaster*, 
then,  may  have  lieen  made  of  any  material  suitable 
for  keeping  ointment  in,  glass,  silver,  gold,  Ac. 
I*recisely  similar  is  the  use  of  the  English  word 
box ;  and  perhaps  the  (3  reek  ttv^os  and  the  Latin 
buxvs  are  additional  illustrations.  Box  is  doubt- 
less derived  from  the  name  of  the  shrub,  the  wood 
of  which  is  so  well  adapted  for  turning  boxes  and 
such  like  objects.  Tbe  term,  which  originally  was 
limited  to  taxes  made  of  the  box-wood,  eventually 
extended  to  boxes  generally;  aa  we  say,  an  iron 
box,  a  gold  box,  Ac. 

In  Mark  xiv.  3,  the  woman  who  brought  44  the 
alabaster  box  of  ointment  of  spikenard  "  is  said  to 
break  the  box  before  pouring  out  the  ointment 
This  passage  has  been  variously  understood;  but 
H aimer's  interprets  t  ion  is  proltably  correct,  that 
breaking  the  box  implies  merely  breaking  the  seat 
which  kept  the  essence  of  the  perfume  from  evap- 
orating. 

The  town  of  Alalmstron  in  Middle  Egypt  received 
its  name  from  the  alal>n*t<T  quarries  of  the  adjacent 
hill,  tbe  modem  Mount  St.  Anthony.  In  this  town 

and  the  Vulgate  understand  the  |vi*Kagc  In  a  very  dif- 
ferent way. 

t>  Kt  procerioribus  sun  gratia  est :  elencbos  appel> 
lant  fiutigata  longitudh>e,  nlahastrarum  figure  in  pleni 
orwm  orbcm  desinenteo  "  ( H.  N.  ix.  66). 

c  Svpi'w  ii  ftvpw  \pv9*i  a\afiarrpa  (Id.  XX.  114). 
"  Mvpov  xpvcrtia  a\a$<xirrpa  non  sunt  vasa  ungnentarit 
ex  alabastrite  laplde  ca»|ue  anro  ornata,  fed  stmpll 
citer  tiuuv  unguentarla  ex  auro  facta.    Cf.  tSchleust 
Ltx.  N.  T.  s.  v.  iXttfatrrpov."    (KJessHng,  i  t  fVoe 
1.  e.) 

'  gpvewv  ^r«n^i«Vtt  vtptrrwft 
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m  a  manufactory  of  vast*  and  .essels  for  holding 
jvrfuutes,  «tc.  \\  .  H. 

•  levari  found  vases  of  white  alabaster  a.nong 
the  ruins  at  Nineveh,  which  were  used  for  holding 
ointment*  or  cosmetics  (liubykm  ami  A'*WtA,  p. 
197).  The  alabasters  often  had  a  Ions,  narrow 
oeck.  and  it  not  only  accords  last  with  the  (ireek 
{ovrrpi^xura)  to  lupinse  that  the  woman  broke 
this  in  two,  but  makes  the  act  more  expressive. 
She  would  reserve  ntithing  for  herself,  but  devote 
the  whole  to  her  I>ord.  See  Mejer  and  Ijmsre  on 
Mark  xiv.  3.  II. 

ALAMETH  (n~V? 
*t6;    [Vat.    Ttfkftd;   A1J.]   Alex.  'EAjifoV^; 
[Comp.    'AXafici$\    AhwitJ,).      Projierly  At.k- 
meth  ;  one  of  the  suns  of  Becher,  the  son  of  Ben- 
jamin (I  Chr.  vii.  8).  W.  A.  W. 

ALAM'MELECH   [Hebrew  AlammcTech] 

("Sfe  1  S  -  °"*  '  "EAiMtA/x;  [Va*-  -Af:-; 

Aid-  'AA»/*fX#x:]  MwtUrh),  a  place  within  the 
limits  of  Asber,  named  between  Aclishaph  and 
Amad  (Josh.  xix.  2(5,  only).  It  has  not  yet  been 
identitied;  but  Schwarz  (191)  suggests  a  connec- 
tion with  the  Sakr  ti-Mtlik,  which  falls  into  the 
Kiahon  near  Haifa.  G. 

AL'AMOTH  (n'^b?:  IV  xlvi.,  title;  1 
Chr.  xv.  20).  a  word  of  exceedingly  doubtful  mean- 
ing, and  with  respect  to  which  various  conjectures 
prevail.  Some  critics  are  of  opinion  that  it  is  a 
kind  of  lute  brought  originally  from  tMun  (Per- 
sia);  others  regard  it  as  an  instrument  on  which 

voung  girls  (H^bD  used  to  play  (comp.  the 
old  English  instrument  "  tlie  Virginal"):  whilst 
some  again  consider  the  word  to  denote  a  species 
of  lyre,  with  a  tminline  (mute)  attache.!  to  it  for 
the  purpose  of  subduing  or  deadening  the  sound, 

and  that  on  this  account  it  was  called  rn^U^, 


from  2^7.  toctmreal.  Lafage  speaks  of 
as  "  chant  supr'rieur  ou  chant  a  l'octave."  Some 
German  commentators,  having  discovered  that  the 
lays  'of  the  mediaval  minstrels  were  chanted  to  a 
melody  called  "  die  Jungfraucnweise,"  have  trans- 
ferredthat  noUoo  to  Uie  i^salnis;  and  Tholuck.  for 

dates  by  the  al.ore  German 

According  to  this  notion  would 
not  be  a  musical  instrument,  but  a  melody.  (Sv 
Mendelssohn's  /ntrorJuctivn  to  his  X'minn  (if  Uit 
Psiiiru;  Forkel,  Grtrhivhte  tier  M utile ;  leafage, 
Hut.  Gen.  tU  la    3ftuujue ;  and   Geseniu*  on 

nsbr.)  D.  W.  M. 

t   :  -  ' 

AL'CIMUS  CAAjciawj,  valiant,  a  Greek  name, 
cording  to  the  prevailing  fashion,  as 

"EAWm,  (>'<*!  hath  set 
up),  called  also  Jaceimi'b  (o  *ol  'iducupos  all. 

letdit tt fios,  .Joseph.  Ant.  xii.  9,  5,  i.  r,  E*P*,  cf. 
Jud.  iv.  0,  rnrr.  Uctt. ),  a  Jewish  priest  (1  Mace.  -ii. 
12)  who  was  attached  to  the  Helletiizing  party  (2 
Mace.  xiv.  3).a  On  the  death  of  Meuelaus  he  »"u 
sppointed  to  the  high-priesthcod  by  the  influence  ->f 
bysia*.  though  not  of  the  pontifical  family  (Joseph. 
.  c. ;  xx.  9;  1  Mace.  vii.  14),  to  the  exclusion  of 
Dniaa,  the  nepliew  of  Menelaus.    When  Demetrius 

s  Aceordfo*  to  a  Jewish  tradition  ( Brtthith  R.  Go), 
!*  —  «  stem's  son  of  Jam  ten  Jo»«r,»  chief  of  the 


Soter  obtained  the  kingdom  of  Syria  he  paid  court 
to  that  monarch,  who  confirmed  him  in  his  office, 
and  through  his  general  Itaochides  [II \«  i  ii'n>»-j>] 
established  him  at  Jerusalem.  His  cruelty,  how- 
ever, was  so  great  that,  in  spite  of  the  force  left  in 
his  command,  he  was  unaMe  to  withstand  the  op- 
position wliich  he  provoked,  and  lie  again  t!e«l  to 
Heineirius,  who  immediately  took  measure*  for  his 
restoration.  The  first  expedition  under  Nicanor 
proved  unsuccessful;  but  ujmmi  this  Ibrchide* 
marched  a  second  time  against  Jenisalem  with  a 
lan;e  army,  routed  Juda*.  who  fell  in  the  battle 
(ltil  n. «  . ).  au<l  reinstated  Alcimu*.  After  his  res- 
toration. Alcimus  seems  to  have  attempted  to  mod- 
ify the  ancient  worship,  and  as  he  was  engage!  in 
pulling  down  "the  wall  of  the  inner  court  of  the 
sanctuary  "  (/.  f  •,  which  *c|>anitrd  the  court  of  the 
Gentiles  from  it;  yet  see  Grimm,  1  Mice.  \\.  54)  he 
was  "plagued"  (by  paralysis),  and  -  died  at  that 
time,"  MO  it.  v.  (Joseph.  Ant.  xii.  9,  f>,  xii.  10;  1 
Marc,  vii.,  ix.;  cf.  2  Mace,  xiv.,  xv.  Kwald.  Gttch. 
dts  Voli,*  Jsr.  iv.  3C5  ff.)  1).  1 .  W. 

AL'EMA  (^'AA/moh;  [Alex,  r  r  AAaujii :] 
in  Alim!*),  a  large  and  strong  city  in  (iilead  in  the 
time  of  the  Mao-aUvs  '1  M.-ut.  v.  2i).  Its  name 
d«jes  not  occur  again,  nor  have  we  yet  any  means 
of  identifying  it.  [Grimm  (in  /«.)  conjecturca 
that  it  may  represent  Iteer-elim  (Is.  xv.  8,  comp. 
Num.  xxi.        —  A.J  G. 

ALE'METH  ('T?1^  [nvtriny]:  2oA«- 
TaX* pie;  Alex.  ra\tfia$,  [-^*Bi  Aid.  TaAe- 
fit6,  'A\tp:  Com|».  'AA*im'0  J  Alimnth).  A 
lleujamite,  son  of  Jehuwlah,  or  Jarah,  and  de- 
scended from  Jonathan  the  son  of  Saul  (1  Chr. 
viii.  3tJ,  ix.  42).  The  form  of  the  name  in  Hebrew 
is  different  from  that  of  the  town  Alcineth  with 
which  it  has  been  compared.  W.  A.  W. 

ALE'METH  (accurately,  Allemeth;  Hp^: 
roA^iut'0;  [Alex.  ra\r)ntd']  Almath),  the  form 
under  which  Almon,  the  name  of  a  city  of  the 
priests  in  Benjamin,  appears  in  1  Chr.  vi.  00  [45]. 
Under  the  very  similar  form  of  'Ahull  or  Almuth, 
it  has  lieen  apjsuvntly  identified  in  the  present  day 
at  ahout  a  mile  X.  K.  of  An  ita,  the  site  of  Ana- 
thoth;  first  by  Schwarz  (128)  and  then  by  Mr. 
Finn  (Itob.  iii.  287).  Among  the  geiwalogies  of 
lieiuamin  the  name  occurs  in  connection  with  A»- 
maveth,  also  the  name  of  a  town  of  that  tribe  (1  Chr. 
viii.  .'10,  ix.  42;  compared  with  Kzr.  ii.  24).  [Alr- 
mo.v]  In  the  Targum  of  Jonathan  on  2  Sam 
xvi.  5,  Ikthurim  is  rendered  Alcmath.  G 

ALEXANDER  III.,  king  of  Maeedon,  sur. 
named  Tiik  IIiu  at  (  AA«{av5rtr»i,  thr  h,l/*r  of 
men:  Alexander  :  Arab,  the  f>r*>-h< u  ntil,  Golii 
Arab.  WM\),  "the  son  <>(  Philip"  (1  Mace.  ri.  2) 
and  Olympias,  was  l«ni  at  IVUa  n.  r.  a:»r,.  Gn 
his  mother's  side  he  claimed  descent  from  Achillea; 
and  the  Homeric  legends  were  not  without  influence 
upon  his  life.  At  an  early  age  he  was  |, I  iced  under 
the  care  of  Aristotle:  and  while  still  a  vouth  he 
turned  the  fortune  of  the  day  at  <  'ha-roncia  (  i:)8 
it.  r.).  On  the  murder  of  Philip  fit.  <\  .'!•'{»; )  Alex- 
anl'r  put  down  with  rewdute  energy  the  disafTec- 
tiot  and  hostility  by  which  his  thmne  was  men- 
ace/i;  and  in  two  years  he  crossed  the  Hellespont 
(h.  o.  3-14)  to  carry  out  the  |>Luis  of  his  father,  and 
execute  the  mission  of  Greece  to  the  civilized  world. 

Sanhodrim.  whom  he  aftermuntt  put  (J  dm'h.  HapU 
all,  .Hut.  c'  %wt,  I.  245,  308. 
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The  battle  of  the  Granicus  was  followed  by  the  sub- 
jugation of  western  Asia;  and  in  Uie  following  year 
the  fate  of  the  luwt  was  decided  at  I&sus  (u.  c. 
333).  Tyre  and  Gaza  were  the  only  cities  in 
Western  Syria  which  offered  Alexander  any  resist- 
ance, and  these  were  reduced  and  treated  with  un- 
usual severity  (n.  c.  332).  Egypt  next  submitted 
to  him;  and  in  it.  c.  331  he  founded  Alexandria, 
which  rcmauts  to  the  present  day  the  most  charac- 
teristic monument  of  his  life  and  work.  In  the 
tame  year  he  finally  defeated  Darius  at  Gaugamela ; 
and  in  it.  c.  330  his  unhappy  rival  was  murdered 
by  Bessus,  satrap  of  Bactria.  The  next  two  years 
were  occupied  by  Alexander  in  the  consolidation  of 
his  Persian  conquests,  and  the  reduction  of  Uactria. 
In  u.  c.  327  he  crossed  the  Indus,  penetrated  to 
the  Hydaspes,  and  was  there  forced  by  the  discon- 
tent of  his  army  to  turn  westward.  He  reached 
Susa  it.  c.  32.%  and  proceeded  to  Babylon  b.  c. 
324,  which  he  chose  as  the  capital  of  his  empire. 
In  the  next  year  he  died  there  (it.  c.  323)  in  the 
midst  of  his  gigantic  plans ;  and  those  who  inherited 
his  conquests  left  his  designs  unachieved  and  unat- 
tempted  (cf.  Dan.  vii.  0,  viii.  5,  xi.  3). 

The  famous  tradition  of  the  visit  of  Alexander  to 
Jerusalem  during  his  Phoenician  campaign  (Joseph. 
Ant.  xi.  8,  1  ff.)  has  been  a  fruitful  source  of  con- 
troversy. The  Jews,  it  is  said,  liad  provoked  his 
anger  by  refusing  to  transfer  their  allegiance  to 
him  when  summoned  to  do  so  during  the  siege  of 
Tyr»«,  and  after  the  reduction  of  Tyre  and  Gaza 
(Joseph.  1.  c. )  lie  turned  towards  Jerusalem.  Jad- 
dua  (Jaddus)  the  high-priest  (Xch.  xii.  11,  22), 
who  bad  been  warned  in  a  dream  how  to  avert  the 
king's  anger,  calmly  awaited  his  approach;  and 

when  he  drew  near  went  out  to  Sapha  (HE!?,  he 

watched),  within  sight  of  the  city  and  temple,  clad 
in  his  robes  of  hyacinth  and  gold,  and  accompanied 
by  a  train  of  priests  and  citizens  arrayed  in  white. 
Alexander  was  so  moved  by  the  solemn  spectacle 
that  l>e  did  reverence  to  the  holy  name  inscrit>ed 
upon  the  tiara  of  the  high-priest;  and  when  Par- 
menio  expressed  surprise,  he  replied  that  "  he  had 
seen  the  god  whom  Jaddua  represented  in  a  dream 
at  Dium,  encouraging  him  to  cross  over  into  Asia, 
and  promising  him  success."  After  this,  it  is  said 
that  he  visited  Jerusalem,  offered  sacrifice  there, 
heard  the  prophecies  of  Daniel  which  foretold  his 
victory,  and  conferred  important  privileges  upon  the 
Jews,  not  only  in  .ludiea  hut  in  Babylonia  and  Me- 
dia, which  they  enjoyed  during  the  supremacy  of 
his  successors.  The  narrative  is  repeated  in  the 
Talmud  (Junta  f.  69 ;  ap.  Otho,  Lex.  Rabb.  s.  v. 
Alexamltr ;  the  high-priest  is  there  said  to  have 
been  Simon  the  Just),  in  later  Jewish  writers 
(Vajikra  R.  13;  Joseph  ben  Gorion,  ap.  Ste.  Croix, 
p.  553),  and  in  the  chronicles  of  Abulfeda  (Ste. 
Croix,  p.  555).  The  event  was  adapted  by  the  Sa- 
maritans to  suit  their  own  history,  with  a  corre- 
sponding change  of  places  and  persons,  and  various 
tmbellishments  (Aloul'lfatah,  quoted  by  Ste.  Croix, 
pp.  309-12);  and  in  due  time  Alexander  was  en- 
i oiled  among  the  proselytes  of  Judaism.  On  the 
titer  hand  no  mention  of  the  event  occurs  in  Ar- 
fan,  Plutarch,  Diodonu,  or  Curtius;  and  the  con- 
.ection  <n  which  it  is  placed  by  Josephus  is  alike 
with  Jewish  history  (Ewald,  Ouch.  d. 
l»r.  iv.  124  fT.)  and  with  the  narrative  of 
irrian  (iii.  1  i$$6nji  wt«p?  ttj*  rdfo  i\av- 
w  fat*  is  nijAovtrtov). 
But  admitting  the  incorrectness  of  the  details  of 
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the  tradition  as  given  by  Josephus,  there  are 
points  which  confirm  the  truth  of  the  main 
Justin  says  that  "  many  kings  of  the  East  came  to 
meet  Alexander  wearing  fillets"  (lib.  xi.  10);  and 
after  the  capture  of  Tyre  "  Alexander  himself  visited 
some  of  the  cities  which  still  refused  to  submit  tc 
him  "  (Curt.  iv.  5,  13).  Even  at  a  later  time,  ac- 
cording to  Curtius,  he  executed  vengeance  person* 
ally  on  the  Samaritans  for  the  murder  of  his  gov- 
ernor Andrnmachus  (Curt.  iv.  8,  10).  Besides  this, 
Jewish  soldiers  were  enlisted  in  his  army  (Hecat. 
ap.  Joseph,  c.  Apion.  i.  22);  and  Jews  formed  an 
important  clement  in  the  ]topulation  of  the  city 
which  he  founded  shortly  after  the  sup|>osed  visit. 
Above  all,  the  privileges  which  he  is  said  to  have 
conferred  upon  the  Jews,  including  the  remissioL 
of  tribute  every  sabbatical  year,  existed  in  later 
times,  and  imply  some  such  relation  between  the 
Jews  and  the  great  conqueror  as  Josephus  describes. 
Internal  evidence  is  decidedly  in  favor  of  the  story, 
even  in  its  picturesque  fullness.  From  policy  or 
conviction  Alexander  delighted  to  represent  him- 
self as  chosen  by  destiny  for  the  great  act  which  be 
achieved.  The  siege  of  Tyre  arose  professedly  from 
a  religious  motive.  The  battle  of  Issus  was  pre- 
ceded by  the  visit  to  Gordium ;  the  invasion  of  Per- 
sia by  the  pilgrimage  to  the  temple  of  Ammon. 
And  if  it  be  impossible  to  determine  the  exact  cir- 
cumstances of  the  meeting  of  Alexander  and  the 
Jewish  envoys,  the  silence  of  the  classical  historians, 
who  notoriously  disregarded  (e.  g.  the  Maccabees) 
and  misrepresented  (  l  ac.  MM.  v.  8)  the  fortunes 
of  the  Jews,  cannot  be  held  to  lie  conclusive  against 
the  occurrence  of  an  event  which  must  have  ap- 
peared to  them  trivial  or  unuitclligible  (Jabn,  Ar- 
chcBol.  iii.  300  ff. ;  Ste.  Croix,  Kxnmen  critique,  Ac., 
Paris,  1810;  Thirlwall,  MM.  of  Greece,  vi.  206  f.; 
and  on  the  other  side  Ant.  van  Dale,  Dissert,  super 
AriMcd,  Amstcl.  1705,  pp.  69  ff.) 

The  tradition,  whether  true  or  false,  presents  an 
aspect  of  Alexanders  character  which  has  been  fre- 
quently lost  sight  of  by  his  recent  biographers. 
He  was  not  simply  a  Greek,  nor  must  be  be  judged 
by  a  Greek  standard.  The  Orientalism,  which 
was  a  scandal  to  bis  follower*,  wa»  a  necessary  de- 
duction from  his  principles,  and  not  the  result  of 
caprice  or  vanity  (com p.  Arr.  vii.  29).  He  ap- 
proached the  idea  of  a  universal  monarchy  from  the 
side  of  Greece,  but  his  final  object  was  to  establish 
something  higher  than  the  paramount  supremacy 
of  one  people.  His  purpose  was  to  combine  and 
equalize,  not  to  annihilate:  to  wed  the  East  and 
West  in  a  just  union  —  not  to  enslave  Asia  to 
Greece  (Plut.  de  Alex.  Or.  1,  §  6).  The  time  in- 
deed, was  not  yet  come  when  this  was  possible,  but 
if  be  could  not  accomplish  the  great  issue,  he  pre- 
pared the  way  for  its  accomplishment. 

The  first  and  most  direct  consequence  of  the 
policy  of  Alexander  was  the  weakening  of  nation- 
alities, the  first  condition  necessary  for  the  dissolu- 
tion of  the  old  religions.  The  swift  course  of  his 
victories,  the  constant  incorporation  of  foreign 
elements  in  his  armies,  the  fierce  wars  and  chang- 
ing fortunes  of  hU  successors,  broke  down  the  bar- 
riers by  which  kingdom  had  been  separated  from 
kingdom,  and  opened  the  road  for  larger  concep- 
tions of  life  and  faith  than  had  hitherto  l>een  pos- 
sible (cf.  Polyb.  iii.  59).  The  contact  of  the  East 
and  West  brought  out  into  practical  forms,  thought* 
and  feelings  which  had  l»ecn  confined  to  the  schools 
Paganism  was  deprived  of  life  as  soon  as  it  was 
transplanted  beyond  the  narrow  limits  in  rhkh  H 
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its  slope.  The  spread  of  commerce  followed  Imust  confirm  the  judgment  of  Arrian,  that  Akxan- 
ro._n-«*  of  arms;  and  '.he  Greek  language  and  |dcr,  "who  was  like  no  other  man,  could  not  hava 


took 

the  progress 

literature  vindicated  their  claim  to  be  consi  lered 
the  moat  perfect  expression  of  human  thought  by 
becoming  prartically  universaL 

The  Jews  were  at  once  most  exposed  to  the  pow- 
erful influences  thus  brought  to  bear  upon  the 
East,  and  most  able  to  support  them.    In  the  ar- 
rangement of  the  Greek  conquests  which  followed 
the  battle  of  I  peas,  n.  c.  301,  Jud&-a  was  made 
the  frontier  land  of  the  rival  empires  of  Syria  and 
Egypt,  and  though  it  was  necessarily  subjected  to 
the  constant  vicissitudes  of  war,  it  was  able  to  make 
advantageous  terms  with  the  state  to  which  it  owed 
allegiance,  from  the  important  advantages  which  it 
offered  for  attack  or  defense  [AjrnocHis,  ii.-vii.]. 
Internally  also  the  people  were  prepared  to  with- 
stand the  effects  of  the  revolution  which  the  Greek 
dominion  effected.    The  constitution  of  Ezra  had 
obtained  its  full  development.    A  powerful  hierar- 
chy had  succeeded  in  substituting  the  idea  of  a 
church  for  that  of  a  state;  and  the  Jew  was  now 
able  to  wander  over  the  world  and  yet  remain 
faithful  to  the  God  of  his  fathers  [The  Dispjck- 
aiox].     The  same  constitutional  change  bad 
strengthened  the  intellectual  and  religious  position 
of  the  people.    A  rigid  44  fence  "  of  ritualism  pro- 
tected the  course  of  common  life  from  the  license 
of  Greek  manners;  and  the  great  doctrine  of  the 
unity  of  God,  which  was  now  seen  to  be  the  divine 
centre  of  their  system,  counteracted  the  attractions 
of  a  philosophic  pantheism  [Simon  thk  Just]. 
Through  a  long  course  of  discipline  in  which  they 
had  been  left  unguided  by  prophetic  teaching,  the 
Jews  had  realized  the  nature  of  their  mission  to  the 
world,  and  were  waiting  for  the  means  of  fulfilling 
it.    The  conquest  of  Alexander  furnished  them 
with  the  occasion  and  the  power.    But  at  the  same 
time  the  example  of  Greece  fostered  personal 
popular 


(Attic  talent)  of  I.ysiniactiu.",  King  of 
Turv*. 

LtelAader  the  linjut,  *a  a  youiifl  Jupiter 
Amnion,  to  right.  Iter.  BASIAEflS  A  YSI MAXOY. 
In  field,  monogram  and  J,  PaUa*  seated  to  left, 
holding  a  Victory. 

upeodily  divided  into  sects,  analogous  to  the  typical 
forms  of  Greek  philosophy.  Hut  even  the  rude 
analysis  of  the  old  faith  was  productive  of  good. 
The  freedom  of  Greece  was  no  less  instrumental  in 
forming  the  .Jews  for  their  final  work  than  the  con- 
templative spirit  of  Persia,  or  the  civil  organization 
of  Home;  for  if  the  career  of  Alexander  was  rapid, 
Hs  effects  were  lasting.  The  city  which  he  chose 
to  bear  his  name  perpetuated  in  after  ages  the  office 


which  he  providentially  discharged  for  Judaism 
and  mankind;  and  the  historian  of  Christianity 

<•  The  att«*tnpt  of  R«-rthol<lt  to  apply  the  description 
of  the  third  monarchy  to  that  of  Al 
1  it  [DaxuJ. 


been  given  to  the  world  without  the  sjs-cial  design 
of  Providence"  rou  6tlou,  Arr.  vii.  30). 

And  Alexander  himself  aj»preeiateil  this  design  bet- 
ter even  than  his  great  teacher;  for  it  is  said  (Plut. 
dt  Alex.  Or.  1,  §«)  that  when  Aristotle  urged 
him  to  treat  the  Greeks  as  freemen  and  the  Orien- 
tals as  slaves,  he  found  the  true  answer  to  this 
counsel  in  the  recognition  of  hi*  44  divine  mission 
to  unite  and  reconcile  the  world''  (icoivbi  IjK*n» 
$t6$er  apuocrht  «ol  J<oAAa*rh»  ruv  bKuv  vo/i- 

In  the  prophetic  visions  of  Daniel  the  influenc* 
of  Alexander  is  neceasarily  combined  with  that  of 
his  successors.0  They  represented  with  {tartial  ex« 
aggeration  the  several  phases  of  his  character;  and 
to  the  Jews  nationally  the  policy  of  the  Syrian 
kings  was  of  greater  importance  than  the  original 
conquest  of  Asia.  But  some  traits  of  44  the  first 
mighty  king"  (l>an.  viii.  21,  xi.  3)  are  given  with 
vigorous  distinctness.    The  emblem  by  which  he 

is  typified  P^EV.  a  ht-ymt,  fr.  ^Z"2  Ac  leapt, 
Ges.  Tht$.  s.  v.)  suggest*  the  notions  of  strength 
and  speed;6  and  the  universal  extent  (Dan.  viii.  5, 
.  .  .  from  the  u-ttt  on  the fice  of  the  tc/iole  earth), 
and  marvellous  rapidity  of  his  conquests  ( Ihui.  1.  c. 
he  Uiuchtil  not  Uie  yrvund)  are  brought  forward  as 
the  characteristics  of  his  power,  which  was  directed 
by  the  strongest  personal  impetuosity  (Dan.  viii.  6, 
in  the  fury  of  hit  ptHctr).  He  ruled  with  great 
dominion,  and  did  according  to  his  will  (xi.  3); 
44  and  there  was  none  that  could  deliver  ...  out 
of  hi*  hand  <uii.  7)."  I*.  Y.  W. 

ALEXANDER  BAXAS  (Joseph.  Ant.  xiii. 

4,  §8,  'AA^ofOpot  &  A«70M««'o*;  Strab* 

xiv.  p.  701,  t6k  BdAoK  'AAf^arSpor;  Just.  xxxv. 
1,   Subornant  pro  eo  litUtm  quendam  .  .  .  et 
.  .  .  nomen  ei  Alcxandri  inditur.    Bala*  possibly 

represents  the  Aram.  l>rd :  lie  likewise 

assumed  the  titles  /a-i£avT)f  and  «i»«p7*T^r,  J 

Mace.  x.  1).  He  was,  according  to  some,  a  (natu- 
ral) son  of  Antiochus  IV.  Kpiphancs  (Strub.  xiii. 
Joseph.  Ant.  xiii.  2,  1),  but  he  was  more  generally 
regarded  as  an  impostor  who  fal«ely  assumed  the 
<onnection  (App.  Syr.  07;  Justin  1.  c.  of.  Polyb. 
xxxiii.  10).  He  claimed  the  tbnme  of  Syria  in 
152  B.  c.  in  opposition  to  Demetrius  Soter,  who 
liad  provoked  the  hostility  of  the  neighboring  kings 
ind  alienated  the  aHcetions  of  his  sul  jeets  (Joseph. 
I.  c).  HU  pretensions  were  put  forwanl  by  Herao- 
lides,  formerly  treasurer  of  Antiochus  Kpiphanea, 
who  obtained  the  recogiiitiou  of  his  title  at  Home 
by  scandalous  intrigues  (Polyb.  xxxiii.  14,  16) 
After  landing  at  Ptulemais  (IMacc.  x.  1)  Alexan- 
der gained  the  warm  support  of  Jonathan,  who  was 
now  the  leader  of  the  .lews  (1  Mace.  ix.  7-3);  and 
though  his  first  efforts  were  unsuccessful  (Just, 
xxxv.  1,  10),  in  150  n.  c.  he  completely  routed  the 
forces  of  Demetrius,  who  himself  fell  in  the  retreat 
(1  Mace.  x.  48-.VI;  Joseph.  Ant.  xiii.  2.  4;  Str. 
xvi.  p.  751).  A  Her  this  Alexander  ma  rritxl  Cleo- 
patra, the  daughter  of  Ptoleuueus  VI.  Phifotnetor; 
and  in  the  arrangement  of  his  kingdom  appointed 
I  Jonathan  governor  (pcpioopx'?*'  '  ^'iU'c•  *•  ^5) 
of  a  province  (Juda* :  cf.  1  Mace.  xi.  57 ).    But  bis 

There  ma"  be  also  some  allusion  In  the  word  t# 
ths  .sgend  of  Caranus,  the  founder  of  thi  Arglrv 
dynasty  in  MarcdonU,  who  was  guided  to  ncory  bf 
"  a  nosh  of  goats  "  (Jirtta.  I  71. 
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triumph  was  of  short  duration.  After  obtaining 
power  he  gave  himself  up  to  a  life  of  indulgence 
(liv.  J  p.  50;  cf.  Athen.  v.  211);  and  when  Deme- 
trius Nieator,  the  son  of  Demetrius  Soter,  landed 
in  Syria  in  147  u.  v.,  the  new  pretender  found 
powerful  supjiort  (1  Marc.  x.  07  ff. ).  At  first  Jon- 
athan defeated  and  slew  Apollonius  the  governor 
of  Cu-le-Syria.  who  had  joined  the  |>arty  of  Deme- 
trius, for  which  exploit  he  received  fresh  favors 
from  Alexander  (1  .Mace.  x.  69-89 ) ;  hut  shortly 
afterwards  (n.  c.  146)  1'tolemy  entered  S)Tia  with 
a  Large  force,  and  after  he  had  placed  garrisons  in 
the  chief  cities  on  the  coast,  which  received  him 
according  to  the  command*  of  Alexander,  suddenly 
pronounced  himself  in  favor  of  Demetrius  (1  Mace, 
xi.  1-11 ;  Joseph.  Ant.  xiii.  4,  5  ff.),  alleging,  prob- 
ably with  truth,  the  existence  of  a  conspiracy 
against  his  life  (Joseph.  1.  c.  cf.  Diod.  ap.  Muller. 
Fraym.  ii.  1G).  Alexander,  who  had  been  forced 
to  leave  Autioch  (Joseph.  1.  c),  was  in  Cilicia  when 
he  heard  of  Ptolemy's  defection  (1  Mace.  xi.  14). 
He  hastened  to  meet  him,  but  was  defeated  (1 
Mace.  xi.  15;  Just.  xxxv.  2),  and  fled  to  Abce  in 
Arabia  (Diod.  1.  c),  where  he  was  murdered  n.  c. 
146  (Diod.  I.  c ;  1  Mace.  xi.  17  differs  as  to  the 
manner;  and  Euseb.  Chron.  Arm.  i.  349  represents 
him  to  have  been  slain  in  the  battle).  The  narra- 
tive in  1  Marc,  and  Josephus  shows  clearly  the 
partiality  which  the  Jews  entertained  for  Alexan- 
der "  as  the  first  that  entreated  of  true  peace  with 
them  "  (1  Mace.  x.  47);  and  the  same  feeling  was 
exhibited  afterwards  in  the  zeal  with  which  they 
supported  the  claims  of  his  sou  Antiochus.  [An- 
Tiocms  VI  ]  B.  F.  W. 


rctradrachm  (Ptolemaic  talent)  of 

)bv.  Bust  of  King  to  right.  Rev.  BA2IAE02  AA- 
E5ANAPOY.  Eagle,  upon  rudder,  to  left,  ami 
pnlm-branrli.  In  field,  the  monogram  and  symbol 
of  Tyre;  date  IEH  (103  -Er.  Scleucid),  kc. 

ALEXANDER  (  AA^Jpoi),  in  N.  T.  1. 
Son  of  Simon  the  Cyrenian,  who  was  compelled  to 
bear  tlie  cross  for  our  I>ord  (Mark  xv.  21).  From 
'Jie  manner  in  which  he  is  there  mentioned,  to- 
gether with  his  brother  IJufus,  they  were  probably 
persons  well  known  in  the  early  Christian  church. 
[Comp.  Horn.  xvi.  13.] 

2.  One  of  the  kindred  of  Annas  the  high-priest 
(Acts  iv.  6),  apparently  in  some  high  office,  as  he 
is  among  three  who  are  mentioned  by  name.  Some 
suppose  him  identical  with  Alexander  the  Alaharch 
at  Alexandria,  the  brother  of  Philo  Juda  us,  men- 
tioned by  Josephus  (Ant.  xviii.  8,  §  1,  xix.  5,  §  1) 
in  the  latter  passage  as  a  <pfAoi  ipxa'os  °f  ^e 
Emperor  Claudius:  so  that  the  time  is  not  incon- 


a  The  Alexandrine  corn-vessels  (Act*  xxvii.  6, 
xxriii.  11)  were  large  (Acts  xxrii.  37}  and  handsome 
(Luc.  Kavig.  p.  06H.  ed  Bcned. ) ;  and  even  Vespasian 
made  a  Toy  age  In  one  (Joseph.  B.  J.  vli.  2).  They 
jenerally  ssiied  direct  to  PuteoU  (Dicaarchia,  Strab. 


ALEXANDRIA 

3.  A  Jew  at  Ephesus,  whom  his  countrymen  put 
forward  during  the  tumult  raised  by  Demetrius  the 
silversmith  (Acts  xix.  33),  to  plead  their  cause  with 
the  mob,  as  being  unconnected  with  the  attempt  U 
overthrow  the  worship  of  Artemis.  Or  he  rnaj 
have  been,  as  imagined  by  Calvin  and  others,  a 
.Jewish  convert  to  Christianity,  whom  the  Jews 
were  willing  to  expose  as  a  victim  to  the  frenzy  o£ 
the  mob. 

4.  An  Ephesian  Christian,  reprolwited  by  St. 
Paul  in  1  Tim.  i.  20,  as  having,  together  with  one 
Hymena-us,  put  from  him  faith  and  a  good  con- 
science, and  so  made  shipwreck  concerning  the 
faith.    This  may  be  the  same  with 

5.  Alexander  the  coppersmith  ('AA.  6  x«A- 
Kti/s),  mentioned  by  the  same  apostle,  2  Tim.  iv. 
14,  as  having  done  him  many  mischiefs.  It  is 
quite  uncertain  where  this  person  resided ;  but  from 
the  caution  to  Tiinotheus  to  beware  of  him,  prob- 
ably at  Ephesus.  H.  A. 

ALEXANDRIA  [Gr.  -dri'a]  (f,  'AA((«b>- 
Sptia,  3  Mace.  iii.  1 ;  Mod.,  Kl~l$krndereeyth ; 
Ethn.,  1AAf£aety>ci/;,  3  Mace.  ii.  30,  in.  21 ;  Acts) 
xviii.  24,  vi.  9),  the  Hellenic  ltoman  and  Christian 
capital  of  Egypt,  was  founded  by  Alexander  the 
(•reat  n.  c.  332,  who  traced  himself  the  ground- 
plan  of  the  city  which  he  designed  to  make  the 
metropolis  of  his  western  empire  (Plut.  Alex.  26). 
The  work  thus  l>egun  was  continued  after  the  death 
of  Alexander  by  the  Ptolemies;  and  the  beauty 
(Athen.  i.  p.  3)  of  Alexandria  became  proverbial. 
F.very  natural  advantage  contributed  to  its  prosper- 
ity. The  climate  and  site  were  singularly  healthy 
(Strab.  p.  793).  The  harbors  formed  by  the  island 
of  Pharos  and  the  headland  Lochias,  were  safe  and 
commodious,  alike  for  commerce  and  for  war;  and 
the  lake  Mareotis  was  an  inland  haven  for  the  mer- 
chandise of  Egypt  and  India  (Strab.  p.  798 ).  Un- 
der the  dea]iotism  of  the  later  Ptolemies  the  trade 
of  Alexandria  declined,  but  its  population  (300,000 
freemen,  Diod.  xvii.  52:  the  free  population  of  At- 
tica was  al>out  130,000)  and  wealth  (Strab.  p.  798^ 
were  enormous.  After  the  victory  of  Augustus  it 
suffered  for  its  attachment  to  the  cause  of  Antony 
(Strab.  p.  792);  but  its  importance  as  one  of  the 
chief  corn-ports  of  Home  °  secured  for  it  the  gen- 
eral favor  of  the  first  emperors.  In  later  times  the 
seditious  tumults  for  which  the  Alexandrians  had 
always  leen  notorious,  desolated  the  city  (a.  d. 
200  ff.  Gibbon,  Ihclint  and  Fall,  c.  x.),  and  relig- 
ious feuds  aggravated  the  popular  distress  (Dionys. 
Alex.  /.)».  iii.,  xii. ;  Euscb.  //.  /.'.,  vi.  41  fl". ;  vii. 
22).  Yet  even  thus,  though  Alexandria  suffered 
greatly  from  constant  dissensions  and  the  weakness 
of  the  Byzantine  court,  the  splendor  of  »•  the  great 
city  of  the  West"  amazed  Amrou,  its  Arab  con- 
queror (A.  Ii.  640;  Gibbon,  c  li  );  and  after  cen- 
turies of  Mohammedan  misrule  it  promises  once 
again  to  justify  the  wisdom  of  its  founder  (Strab. 
xvii.  pp.  791-9;  Frag.  ap.  Joseph.  Ant.  xiv.  7,  2; 
Plut.  Altx.  26;  Arr.  iii.  1;  Joseph.  Ii.  J.  iv.  5. 
Comp.  Alexander  the  Great.) 

The  population  of  Alexandria  was  mixed  from 
the  first  (comp.  Curt.  iv.  8,  5);  and  this  fact  formed 
the  groundwork  of  the  Alexandrine  character. 
The  three  regions  into  which  the  city  was  divided 
{Ile</io  Judtrorum,  Bruchtittm,  Khacotu)  corre- 

 _  ■   _  

p.  793) ;  Scnec.  Ep.  77,  1  ;  cf.  Suet.  Aug.  93,  AcU 


xxvtii.  13) ;  but,  from  straw  of  weather,  often 
under  the  Asiatic  coast  (Acts  xxvii.  ;  cf.  Luc  I.  e.  p 
670  f. ;  Smith,  Voyage  of  St  Paul,  pp  70  fL\ 
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to  the  three  chief  classes  of  it*  inhabitant*, ;  estine  and  Egypt,  and  the  temple  nt  Ijeontopolis 
Jew*,  Greeks,  Egyptians: «  but  in  addition  to  these  (16 1  n.  c.)  which  subjected  the  Egyptian  Jews  to 
races,  representatives  of  almost  every  no-  the  charge  of  schism,  widened  the  breach  which 
found  there  (Dion  Chry*.  Unit,  xxxii.).  was  thus  opened.  But  the  division,  though  marked, 
ig  to  Joseph  us,  Alexander  himself  assigned  was  not  complete.  At  the  beginning  of  the  Chris- 
to  the  Jews  a  place  in  his  new  city;  -'and  they  ob-  tian  era  the  Egyptian  Jews  still  paid  the  contribu- 
taiued,"  he  adds,  "equal  privileges)  with  the  Mace-  ;  lions  to  the  temple-sen  ice  (Kaphall,  1 1 1st.  <>/ Jtu-s, 
donians  "  (c.  Ap.  ii.  4)  in  consideration  "of  their  ii.  72).  Jerusalem,  though  its  name  was  fashioned 
services  against  the  Egyptians"  (Ii.  J.  ii.  18,  7).  |  to  a  Greek  shape,  was  still  the  Holy  City,  the  me- 
Ptolerny  I.  imitated  the  policy  of  Alexander,  and, ;  tropoli*  not  of  a  country  but  of  a  people  ('Up6xo- 
siter  the  capture  of  Jerusalem,  he  removed  a  con- 
siderable number  of  its  citizens  to  Alexandria. 


Many  others  followed  of  their  own  accord ;  and  all 
received  the  full  Macedonian  franchise  (Joseph.  AnL 
\a.  1 ;  cf.  c.  Ap.  i.  22),  as  men  of  known  and 
tried  fidelity  (Joseph,  c.  Ap.  ii.  4).  Already  on  a 
former  occasion  the  Jews  had  sought  a  home  in  the 
Und  of  their  bondage.  More  than  two  centuries 
and  a  half  before  the  foundation  of  Alexandria  a 
large  body  of  them  had  taken  refuge  in  Egypt, 
after  the  murder  of  Gedaliah ;  but  these,  after  a 
general  apostasy,  were  carried  captive  to  1  lain  Ion  i 
by  Nebuchadnezzar  (2  K.  xxv.  20;  Jer.  xliv. ;  Jo- 
seph. Ant.  x.  'J,  7). 

The  fate  of  the  later  colony  was  far  different. 
The  ncmt»ers  and  importance  of  the  Egyptian  Jews 

were  rapidly  increased  under  the  Ptolemies  by  fresh 

immigrations  and  untiring  industry,  l'hilo  esti- 
mates them  in  his  time  at  little  leas  than  1,000,000 

[In  t'licc.  §  0,  p.  071);  and  odds  that  two  of  the 

five  districts  of  .Alexandria  were  called  "  Jewish  dis- 
tricts; "  and  that  many  Jews  lived  scattered  in  the 

remaining  three  (id.  §  8,  p.  U73).    Julius  Cu-sar 

(Joseph.  Ant.  xiv.  10,  §  1 )  and  Augustus  confirmed 

to  them  the  privileges  which  they  had  enjoyed  before, 

and  they  retained  them  with  various  interruptions, 

of  which  the  most  important,  a.  i>.  .'10,  is  described 

by  l'hilo  (L  c),  during  the  tumults  and  persecu- 
tions of  later  reigns  (Joseph,  c.  Ap.  ii.  4 ;  B.  J. 

xii.  3,  2).     They  w*re  represented,  at  least  for 

some  time  (from  the  time  of  Cleopatra  to  the 

reign  of  Claudius;  Jost,  h\srh.  d.  JwUnlh.  i.  333) 

by  their  own  otliccr  (idvipxv**  Strab.  »P-  Joseph. 

Ant.  xiv.  7,  2;  a\a&dpxv^,  Joseph.  Ant.  xviii.  7, 

3;  9,  1;  xix.  5,  1;  cf.  liup.  ad  Juv.  Sat.  i.  130: 

yirdpXV*,  ,,uiK  ln  *'1;'<'C-  §  10»  P-  y7i>.  an<1  Au 
gustus  appointed  a  council  (ytpowria,  e.  Sunht- 
irin :  l'hilo  /.  c. )  "to  superintend  the  affairs  of  the 
Jew*."  according  to  their  own  laws.  The  estab- 
lishment of  Christianity  altered  the  civil  position 
rf  the  Jews,  but  they  maintained  their  relative 
prosperity;  and  when  Alexandria  was  taken  by 
Amrou  40,001)  tributary  Jews  were  reckoned  among 
the  marvels  of  the  city  (Gibbon,  cli.).  • 

For  some  time  the  Jewish  Church  in  Alexandria 
was  in  close  dependence  on  that  of  Jerusalem, 
lioth  were  subject  to  the  civil  [tower  of  the  first ;  many  creeds  which  were  current  there  must  havs 
Ptolemies,  and  both  acknowledged  the  high-priest  been  speedy  and  powerful.  The  earliest  Greek 
is  their  religious  head.  Hie  persecution  of  Ptol-  j  fragment  of  Jewish  writing  which  ha*  Isvn  pre- 
ttily I'hibpator  (217  n.  c.)  occasioned  the  first  sen cd  (aU>ut  100  u.  <:.)  [Aiusnmri.i  .-]  contains 
political  separation  between  the  two  Itodies.    From  large  <  »rpliic  quotations,  which  had  I  ecu  already 


An,  l'hilo,  In  Flux.  §  7;  Lrg.  ad  Cut.  §  30),  and 
the  Alexandrians  had  a  synagogue  there  (Acts  vi. 
0).  The  internal  administration  of  the  Alexan- 
drine Church  was  independent  of  the  Sanhedrim  at 
Jerusalem;  but  respect  survived  eubmksiotu 

There  were,  however,  other  causes  which  tended 
to  produce  at  Alexandria  a  distinct  form  of  the 
Jewish  character  and  faith.  The  religion  and  phi- 
losophy of  tliat  restless  city  produced  an  effect  upon 
the  people  more  powerful  than  the  influence  of  pol- 
itics or  commerce.  Alexander  himself  symltolized 
the  spirit  with  which  he  wished  to  animate  his  new 
capital  by  founding  a  temple  of  Isis  side  by  side 
with  the  temples  of  the  Grecian  gods  (Arr.  iii.  1). 
The  creeds  of  the  East  and  W  est  were  to  coexist  in 
friendly  union ;  and  in  after-times  the  mixed  wor- 
ship of  Scrapis  (comp.  Gibbon,  c.  xxviii. ;  Diet,  of 
(Jvogr.  i.  p.  U8)  was  characteristic  of  the  Greek 
kingdom  of  Egypt  (  August.  I>t  Cir.  Dei,  xviii.  5; 
S.  msiximui  ^Kijtjptwrum  Dttis).  This  catholicity 
of  worship  was  further  combined  with  the  spread  of 
universal  learning.  The  same  monarchs  who  fa- 
vored the  worship  of  Serapis  (Clem.  Al.  Prvtr.  iv. 
§  48)  founded  and  etubtdlislied  the  Museum  and 
library;  and  part  of  the  Library  was  debited  ia 
the  Serajieuui.  The  new  faith  and  the  new  litera- 
ture led  to  a  common  Issue;  and  the  Egvptiai»  Jews 
necessarily  imbibed  the  spirit  which  prevailed 
around  them. 

The  Jews  were,  indeed,  peculiarly  susceptible  of 
the  influences  to  which  they  were  exposed.  They 
presented  from  the  first  a  capacity  for  Eastern  or 
Western  development.  To  the  faith  and  conserva- 
tism of  the  Oriental  they  united  the  activity  and 
1  energy  of  the  Greek.  The  mere  presence  of  Hel- 
lenic culture  could  not  fail  to  call  into  play  their 
powers  of  speculation,  which  were  hardly  repressed 
by  the  traditional  legalism  of  Palestine  (comp. 
Jost,  Ctsch.  d.  Jtuhnth.  i.  2  t3  ff);  and  the  un- 
changing element  of  divine  revelation  which  they 
always  retained,  enabled  them  to  harmonize  new 
thought  with  old  lxlief.  Hut  while  the  intercourse 
of  the  Jew  and  Greek  would  have  produced  the 
same  general  consequences  in  any  case,  Alexandria 
was  peculiarly  adapted  to  insure  their  full  ellecU 
The  result  of  the  contact  of  Judaism  with  ?1» 


that  time  tl»e  Jews  of  Palestine  attached  themselves 
to  the  fortunes  of  Syria  [A.vrtoctii's  the  Great); 


moulded  into  a  Jewish  form  (comp.  Jost.  Ursrh.  d. 
JuiUn(h.  i.  370>;  and  the  attempt  thus  made  to 


and  the  same  policy  which  alienated  the  Pakstin-  |  connect  the  mo*»  ancient  Hellenic  traditions  with 
•an  party  gave  unity  and  decision  to  the  Jews  of  ;  the  Iznr  was  often  re|>eated  afterwards.  Nor  was 
Alexandria.  The  Septuagint  translation  which  [  this  done  ir.  the  spirit  of  l>old  forgery.  Orpheus, 
itrengthened  the  barrier  of  language  between  I'al-  j  Muswus,  and  the  S:byk  appeared  to  stand,  in  some 

•  Polybius  (xxxiv.  14 ;  ap.  Strab.  p.  797)  speaks  of  j  receive  ths  title  of  "  mercenaries,"  from  the  asrrtos 
he  population  as  consisting  of  "  three  races  (Tpia  ytVi|)    wlikh  thev  originally  rendered  to  Alexander  (Joseph 

.  .  and  the  F  J.  il  18,  7)  and  the  first  Ptolemies  f Joseph  f.  Ap 
l!  U.4>. 
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remote  period  anterior  to  the  corruptions  of  poly- 
theism, as  the  witnesses  of  a  primeval  revelation 
and  of  the  teaching  of  nature,  and  thus  it  seemed 
excusable  to  attribute  to  them  a  knowledge  of  the 
Mosaic  doctrines.  'Hie  third  Iwok  of  the  Sibyllines 
(c  B.  c.  150)  is  the  most  valuable  relic  of  this 
pseudo-Hellenic  literature,  and  shows  liow  far  the 
conception  of  Judaism  \\;is  enlarged  to  meet  the 
wider  view  of  the  religions  condition  of  heathen- 
dom which  was  opened  by  a  more  intimate  knowl- 
edge of  (Jreek  thought;  though  the  later  Apoca- 
lypse of  Kzra  [K>uu.\s  ii.J  exhibits  a  marked 
reaction  towards  the  extreme  exci^iivcncss  of  former 
times. 

But  the  indirect  influence  of  Greek  literature  and 
philosophy  produced  still  greater  effects  upon  the 
Alexandrine  Jews  than  the  open  conflict  and  com- 
bination of  religious  dogmas.  The  literary  school 
of  Alexandria  was  essentially  critical  and  not  cre- 
ative. For  the  first  time  men  tailored  to  collect, 
revise,  and  classify  all  the  records  of  the  past. 
I'oeU  trusted  to  their  learning  rather  than  to  their 
imagination,  language  became  a  study ;  and  the 
legends  of  early  mythology  are  transformed  into 
philosophic  mysteries.  Hie  .lews  took  a  rigorous 
share  in  these  new  studies.  The  caution  against 
writing,  which  Ix-came  a  settled  law  in  Palestine, 
found  no  favor  in  Kgypt.  Numerous  authors 
adapted  the  hUtory  of  the  Patriarchs,  of  Moses, 
and  of  the  Kings,  to  classical  models  (Kuseb.  Pnrj>. 
Ac.  ix.  17-39)  [as]  Kupolemus,  Artapanus  ( ?  ),  De- 
metrius, Arista'us,  (  Icodcmus  or  Malchas,  "a 
prophet."  A  poem  which  bean  the  name  of 
Phocylidcs,  gives  in  verse  various  precepts  of  I>e- 
viticus  (I)iiiUl  s«c.  LXX.  A/xJog.  p.  512  f.  Komop, 
1772) ;  and  several  large  fragments  of  a  "  tragedy  " 
in  which  Kzekiel  (c.  n.  c.  110)  dramatized  the  Kx- 
odus,  have  l»een  preserved  by  Kusebius  (/.  e.),  who 
also  quotes  numerous  passages  in  heroic  verse  from 
the  elder  Philo  and  Thcodotus,  This  classical  ism 
of  style  was  a  symptom  and  a  cause  of  classicalism 
of  thought.  The  same  Aristobulus  who  gave  cur- 
rency to  the  Jwhi-o-Orphic  verses,  endeavored  to 
■how  that  the  Pentateuch  was  the  real  source  of 
Greek  philosophy  (Kuseb.  /'<uy*.  Ar.  xiii.  12;  Clem. 
Al.  Strom,  vi.  !»8). 

Tlie  proposition  thus  enunciated  was  thoroughly 
congenial  to  the  Alcx:uidrinc  character;  and  hence- 
forth it  was  the  chief  object  of  Jewish  speculation 
to  trace  out  the  subtle  analogies  which  were  sup- 
posed to  exist  lietweeii  the  writings  of  Moses  and 
the  teaching  of  the  schools.  The  circumstances 
under  which  philosophical  studies  first  gained  a 
footing  at  Alexandria  favored  the  attempt.  For 
some  time  the  practical  sciences  reigned  supreme ; 
and  the  issue  of  these  was  skepticism  (Matter,  ffist. 
de  t£cole  (tAltJ-.  iii.  1<;2  ff).  Then  at  length 
the  clear  analysis  and  practical  morality  of  the 
Peripatetics  found  ready  followers;  aud  in  the 
strength  of  the  reaction  men  eagerly  trusted  to 
those  splendid  ventures  with  which  Plato  taught 
them  to  be  content  t  ill  they  could  gain  a  surer 
knowledge  (/'/;<*</.  p.  8-">).  To  the  Jew  this  surer 
knowledge  seemed  to  be  already  given;  and  the  be- 
lief in  the  existence  of  a  spiritual  meaning  under- 
ying  the  letter  of  Scripture  was  the  great  principle 
?n  which  all  his  investigations  rested.  The  facts 
*ere  supposed  to  be  essentially  symbolic :  the  lan- 
guage the  veil  (or  sometimes  the  mask)  which 
partly  disguised  from  common  sight  the  truths 
which  it  enwrapped.  In  this  way  a  twofold  object 
was  gained.    It  became  possible  to  withdraw  the 
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Supreme  Being  (rb  tv,  6  &y)  from  immediate  eon 
tact  with  the  material  world ;  and  to  apply  the  oar 
ratives  of  the  Bible  to  the  phenomena  of  the  wool 
It  is  itupo.*sible  to  determine  the  process  by  whick 
these  results  were  embodied;  but,  as  in  parallel 
cases,  they  seem  to  have  l>een  shaped  gradually  in 
the  minds  of  the  mass,  and  not  fashioned  at  once 
by  one  great  teacher.  Kven  in  the  LXX.  there 
are  traces  of  an  endeavor  to  interpret  the  anthro- 
pomorphic imagery  of  the  Hebrew  text  [Sepiua- 
gint]  ;  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  tliat  the  Com- 
mentaries of  Aristobulus  gave  some  form  and 
consistency  to  the  allegoric  system.  In  the  time 
of  Philo  (n.  c.  20  —  a.  i>.  50)  the  theological  and 
interpretative  systems  were  evidently  fixed,  even  in 
many  of  their  details,  and  he  appears  in  both  cases 
only  to  have  collected  and  expressed  the  popular 
opinions  of  his  countrymen. 

In  each  of  these  great  forms  of  speculation  —  tin 
theological  and  the  exegetical  —  Alexandrianism  lias 
an  important  bearing  ii|>on  the  \|>ostohc  writings. 
But  the  doctrines  which  are  characteristic  of  the 
Alexandrine  school  were  by  no  means  peculiar  to 
it.  lite  same  causes  which  led  to  the  formation  of 
wider  views  of  Judaism  in  Kgypt,  acting  und« 
greater  restraint,  produced  eorres|>onding  results  in 
Palestine.  A  doctrine  of  the  Word  (J/fwrn),  and 
a  system  of  mystical  interpretation  grew  up  within 
the  Rabbinic  schools,  which  Insir  a  closer  analogy 
to  the  language  of  St.  John  and  to  the  ''allegories" 
of  St.  Paul  than  the  speculations  of  Philo. 

But  while  the  importance  of  this  Kabbhuc  ele- 
ment in  connection  with  the  rs/trttuion  of  Apostolic 
truth  is  often  overlooked,  there  can  lie  no  doubt 
that  the  Alexandrine  teaching  was  more  powerful 
in  furthering  its  recejttion.  Vet  even  when  the 
function  of  Alexandrianism  with  regard  to  Chris- 
tianity is  thus  limited,  it  is  needful  to  avoid  exag- 
geration. The  preparation  which  it  made  was  indi- 
rect and  not  immediate.  Pluto's  doctrine  of  the 
Word  (I.ogos)  led  men  to  accept  the  teaching  of 
St.  John,  but  not  to  anticipate  it;  just  as  his 
method  of  allegorizing  fitted  them  to  enter  into  the 
arguments  of  the  Kpistle  to  the  Hebrews,  though 
they  coidd  not  liave  foreseen  their  application. 

The  first  thing,  indeed,  which  must  strike  the 
reader  of  Philo  in  relation  to  St.  John,  is  the  sim- 
ilarity of  phrase  without  a  similarity  of  idea.  His 
treatment  of  the  Ijogos  is  vague  and  inconsistent. 
He  argues  about  the  term  and  not  about  the  real- 
ity, and  seems  to  delight  in  the  ambiguity  which  it 
involves.  At  one  time  he  represents  the  Logos  a* 
the  reason  of  God  in  which  the  archety|tal  ideas  of 
things  exisf  (\6yot  MiaBtroil,  at  another  time  as 
the  Word  of  God  by  which  he  makes  himself  known 
to  the  outward  world  (\6yo*  xt>o<popiK6s) ;  but  he 
nowhere  realizes  the  notion  of  <  >nc  who  is  at  once 
Kevealer  and  the  Revelation,  which  is  the  essence 
of  St.  John's  teaching.  The  idea  of  the  active 
Ijogos  is  suggested  to  him  by  the  necessity  of  with- 
drawing the  Infinite  from  the  finite,  God  from  man, 
and  not  by  the  desire  to  bring  God  to  man.  Not 
only  is  it  impossible  to  conceive  that  Philo  could 
have  written  as  St.  John  writes,  but  even  to  sup- 
pose that  he  could  have  admitted  the  lability  of 
the  Incarnation  of  the  l-ogos.  or  of  the  personal 
unity  of  the  Logos  and  the  Messiah.  But  while 
it  is  right  to  state  in  its  full  breadth  the  opposition 
between  the  teaching  of  l'hilo  and  St.  John,0  it  i» 


a  The  closest  analogy  to  the  twvhiruc  of  Philo  r» 
i  In  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  whka 
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bxtpoaaihle  not  to  feel  the  important  office  which  | 
the  mystic  theosophy,  of  which  Philo  in  the  reprc-  j 
tentative,  fulfilled  in  prepsiring  for  the  apprehension  \ 
of  the  highest  christian  truth.    Without  any  dis- 
tinct  conception  of  the  persrnality  of  the  l>ugoa,  tlie  t 
tetideuey  of  Philo's  writing!  was  to  lead  men  to 
regard  tlie  1»_"js,  at  least  in  some  of  Uie  senses  of 
the  term,  as  a  person;  aiid  while  he  maintained 
with  devout  earnestness  tlte  indivisibility  of  the  di-  j 
vine  nature,  he  de*cril*d  the  lx>gos  a*  divine.    In  j 
vhis  manner,  however  unconsciously,  he  prepared 
the  way  for  the  reeogmtion  of  a  twofold  personality  j 
in  the'  ijodhead,  and  jiertormed  a  work  without  j 
which  it  may  well  appear  that  the  language  of 
Christianity  would  have  been  unintelligible  (conip. 
LVarner,  hlc  Uhrt  tvr.  <kr  Ptrm*  Chruti,  i.  21 
tf.). 

The  allegoric  method  stands  in  the  same  relation 
to  the  spiritual  interpretation  of  Scripture  a*  the 
mystic  doctrine  of  the  Won!  to  the  teaching  of  St. 
John.  It  was  a  preparation  and  not  an  anticipation 
of  it.  Unless  men  hail  been  familiarized  in  some 
such  wav  with  the  existence  of  an  inner  meaning  in 
the  Law'  and  the  Prophet*,  it  is  ditlicult  to  under- 
stand how  an  A|*>llos  "mighty  in  the  Scripture*" 
(Acts  xviii.  24-28)  could  have  convinced  many,  or 
bow  the  infant  <  hurch  could  have  seen  almost  un- 
moved the  ritual  of  the  Old  Covenant  swept  away, 
strong  In  the  conscious  [toaseasion  of  iu  spiritual 
antitype*.  Hut  that  which  is  found  in  Pbilo  in 
isolated  fragment*  combines  in  tlie  New  Testament 
to  form  one  great  whole.  In  the  former  the  truth 
h  affirmed  in  casual  detail*,  iu  the  latter  it  is  laid 
down  in  it*  broad  principles  which  admit  of  infinite 
application;  ami  a  eom|»arison  of  patristic  inter- 
pretations with  those  of  Philo  will  show  how  [«w- 
erml  an  influence  the  Apostolic  example  exercised 
in  curbing  the  imagination  of  later  writer..  Nor 
is  this  all.  While  l'hilo  regarded  that  which  was 
positive  in  Judaism  as  tlie  mere  symbol  of  almtract 
truths,  iu  the  Kpistle  to  the  Hebrew*  it  appears  as 
the  shallow  of  blessings  realized  (Ilebr.  ix.  11,  ytyo- 
jifrotr  [so  I.achm.])  in  tlie  presence  of  a  personal 
Saviour.  History  in  the  one  case  is  the  enunciation 
of  a  riddle;  iu  the  other  it  is  the  record  of  a  life. 

The  speculative  doctrines  which  thus  worked  for 
the  general  reception  of  Christian  doctrine  were  also 
embodied  in  a  form  of  society  which  was  afterwards 
transferred  to  the  Christian  (  hurch.  Numerous 
bodies  of  ascetics  ( Thr rnpruttt),  e*j>eciallv  on  the 
borders  of  l-ake  M:ireotis,  devoted  themselves  to  a 
life  of  ceaseless  discipline  and  study.  Unlike  the 
Kasenes.  who  present  the  eorrvsjionding  phase  in 
Palestinian  life,  they  abjured  society  and  labor,  and 
often  forgot,  a*  it  is  saiil,  the  simplest  wants  of  na- 
ture in  the  contemplation  of  the  hidden  wisdom  of 
the  Scriptures  (Philo,  Ih  17/.  C<mUmjA.  through- 
out). Tlie  description  which  Philo  gives  of  their 
occupation  and  cliaracter  seemed  to  Pusebius  to 
present  so  clear  an  image  of  Christian  virtue*  that 
be  claimed  them  as  (  hristiant ;  and  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  some  of  the  form*  of  monasticism 
were  shafted  upon  the  model  of  the  Iherapeut* 
(Euseb.  //.  A.  ii.  10). 

According  to  tlie  common  legend  'Euseb.  L  c.) 
St.  Maik  first  "  preached  the  (ios|»el  in  Egypt,  and 
founded  the  first  Church  in  Alexandria."  At  the 
beginning  of  the  second  century  Uie  number  of 
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It  throughout  Hellenistic  rather  than  Rabbinic,  '^cm- 
pare  Heb.  ir.  12  with  Philo,  Qttis  d,r. 


Christians  at  Alexandria  must  have  been  very  large* 
and  the  great  leaders  of  CnosticUm  who  arose  there 
(Haailides,  Valentinus)  exhibit  an  exaggeration  of 
the  tendency  of  the  Church.  Hut  the  later  forms 
of  Alexandrine  sjieculalion,  the  strange  varieties  of 
Cnosticism.  the  progress  of  the  catechetical  school, 
the  development  of  NwHplatonUm,  the  various 
phases  of  the  Arian  controversy,  Ulong  to  the. 
history  of  the  <  'hurch  and  to  the  history  of  philos- 
ophy." To  the  Ut  Alexandria  fulfilled  its  mis- 
sion; and  we  still  owe  much  to  the  spirit  of  iu 
great  teachers,  which  in  liter  ages  struggled,  not 
without  success,  against  the  sterner  systems  of  the 
West. 

The  following  works  cml>ody  what  is  valuable  in 
the  earlier  literature  oh  the  subject,  with  copious 
references  to  it:  Matter.  Hist- -ire  <le  t kcuU  <l 
Altxntuirit,  2d  ed.,  Paris.  1810.  lhihne,  A.  P 
(jtsrhichtliche  />■» raft-Hun?/  <h r  ju'li*rh-4tUrfituirin 
isclten  Rvliifion*fJtiUtni>hi>\  Halle.  18  U.  Gfn  rer, 
A.  p.,  J'hi'fo,  utul  </»'. •  ,u  Utch-  d.s  in  Irinitche  The- 
imophir,  Stuttgart,  1S  (.">.  To  these  may  l»e  added, 
Kwald,  H.,  (irtch.  >Ut  VMm  hnul,  (htlingen, 

18-vj,  iv.  >m  tf..  ;j«j.i  tr.  .lost.  j.  m.,  *.vsrA.  </« 

JwltfUhums,  I*ipzig.  18.-i7.  i.  Mi  tf,  .188  tf.  No- 
ander,  A.,  History  of  (.'hrittim  Clturc/i,  i.  60  tf., 
Kng.  Tr.  1847  [i.  4'J  If..  Amer.  eti|.  Prof.  .Jowett, 
/'/,,!>>  ami  St.  Haul.  St.  I'<iutf  I:j,UtUs  to  the  T/itt- 
s  tkmintu,  i/r.,  l»ndou,  18.VV,  i.  .It-'i  tf.  [Vacherot. 
Hi$t.  crit.  oV  t  A'co/e.  <t  Alrrnwli  ie,  .'1  vol..  Pari* 
1840-51.)  And  for. the  bur  Christian  history; 
Ouerike,  II.  P.,  fit  SshM  AUxn»Hnd  G>hrt,<t~ 
ica,  Halis.  18*24-20."  H.  P.  W. 

ALEXANDRIANS,  THE  <ol  A\t(ay 
lp*l%).  1-  Tlie  Greek  inhabitants  of  Alexandria 
(."J  Mace  ii.  .10,  iii.  21). 

2.  (AUxntulrini.)    Tlie  Jewish  colonists  of  that 
city,  who  were  admitted  to  the  privilege*  of  citizen 
ship,  and  had  a  synagogue  at  Jerusalem  (  Acts  vi.  9). 
[A i,kx ,\ M >i:i a,  p.  01  '«.]  W.  A.  W. 

ALGUM  or  ALMUG  TREES  (E^^N, 

alyummiin ;  Z^S^^S,  almuyyim  :  (u\u  iwtK^- 
Kijra,  Alex.,  (.  w«A«a-t-to\  Vat.,  in  1  K.  x.  11.  12; 
(.  wtvKtya-  nV/no  thyini,  liyni  jtinfft).  There 
can  be  no  question  that  these  words  are  identical, 
altliough,  according  to  Celsius  {H'onih.  i.  173), 
some  doubted  it.  The  same  author  enumerates  no 
fewer  tlian  fifteen  different  trees,  each  one  of  which 
has  been  supposeil  to  hate  a  claim  to  represent  the 
nli/um  or  nlmuo-tne  of  Scripture.  Mention  of  the 
nim»y  is  made'in  I  K.  x.  11.  12.  2  Chr.  ix.  10,  11, 
as  luring  !>een  brought  in  great  plenty  from  Ophir, 
toother  with  gold  and  precious  stones,  by  the  fleet 
of  Hiram,  for  Solomon's  Temple  anil  house,  and  for 
the  construction  of  musical  instrument*.  »  The 
king  made  of  the  aJmug-trees  pillars  for  the  house 
of  the  lxrrd,  and  for  the  king  s  house,  harps  also 
and  psalteries  for  sinj^Ts;  there  came  no  such 
almug-trees.  nor  were  ««i  unto  this  day."  In  2 
Chr.  ii.  8,  Solomon  is  represented  as  desiring  Hiram 
to  send  him  "cedar-trees,  fir-tree*,  and  algum-tree* 
(marg.  olmufn/iiit)  out  of  Muiion."  Iron 
passage  in  Kings,  it  seems  clear  alnuig-trecs 
from  Ophir;  and  as  it  is  improbable  that  l>ebanon 
should  also  have  been  a  locality  for  them,  the  pas- 
sage which  appears  to  ascribe'  tlx"  growth  of  the 


a  Alexandria  occurs  in  Mm  Vulgate  by  an 
No-Ammon  [\<>-Atmo-<J,  Jer.  xirl.  2u ;  lb. 
lb,     ;  Nah.  IU.  8. 
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ilmug-trce  to  the  mountains  of  Lebanon  must  be 
considered  to  I*  either  an  inteqioLitioii  of  some  tran- 
scribcr,  or  eUe  it  must  U-ar  a  ditierent  interpreta- 
tion. 'I'he  former  view  is  the  one  taken  by  Loaen- 
imibVr  {MM.  IM.  p.  245,  Morren's  translation), 
who  surest*  that  the  wood  had  been  brought  from 
Ophir  to  Tyre,  and  that  Nilomon's  instructions  to 
Hiram  were  to  send  on  to  Jerusalem  {rid  Jop|»a, 
perhaps)  the  timber  imported  from  Ophir  that  was 
lying  at  the  port  of  lyre,  with  the  cedars  which 
had  been  cut  in  Mount  Lebanon  (.sec  1-ee's  Ihb. 
I.tjr.  s.  v.  "  Alniuggim  '").  No  information  can 
Ijo  doiluml  from  the  readings  of  Uic  LXX.,  who 
explain  the  Hebrew  wonl  by  "hewn  wood  "  (1  K. 
x.  li,  Vat.),  "unhewn  wood  "  (ibid.  Alex.),  and 
"  pine-wood"  (2  <  hr.  ii.  8,  and  ix.  10,  11).  Ihc 
Vulg.  in  the  passages  of  Kings  and  2  Chr.  ix.  reads 
iujrui  thyiiut ;  but  in  2  Chr.  ii.  8  follows  the  LXX., 
and  has  liyna  pimn.  Interpreters  arc  greatly  per- 
plexed  as  to  what  kind  of  tree  is  denoted  by  the 
words  ith/timiiiim  and  tiliniKjijim.  The  Arabic  and 
the  (  haldec  interpretations,  with  Minister,  A.  Mou- 
tanus,  Deodatus,  Noldius,  Tigurinus,  retain  the 
original  word,  as  does  the  A.  V.  in  all  the  three 
passages.  The  attempts  at  identification  made  by 
modern  writers  have  not  l*en  happy.  (1.)  Some 
maintain  that  the  thyina"  wood  (  Thuya  artieubita) 
is  signified  by  alyum.  This  wood,  as  is  well  known, 
was  highly  prized  by  the  l.'omans,  who  used  it  for 
doors  of  temples,  tables,  and  a  variety  of  purposes; 
for  the  citron -wood  of  the  ancient*  ap|>ears  to  be 
identical  with  the  thuyi.  (The  word  occurs  in 
Kev.  xviii.  12.)  Its  value  to  the  Komans  accounts 
for  the  reading  of  the  Vulgate  in  the  passages 
quoted  above,  lint  tbe  Thuya  artieulata  is  indig- 
enous to  the  north  of  Africa,  and  is  not  found  in 
Asia;  and  few  geographers  will  be  found  to  identify 
the  ancient  Ophir  with  any  port  on  the  N.  African 
coast.  [Oi-iiiic]  (2.)  Not  more  happy  is  the 
opinion  of  Dr.  Kitto,  that  the  deodar  is  the  tree 
probably  designated  by  the  term  alinu;/  {Pi<t.  MM., ) 
note  on  2  dir.).  On  this  subject  L>r.  Hooker,  in 
a  letter  to  the  writer,  says,  "  The  d<<»far  is  out  of 
the  question.  It  is  no  Utter  than  cedar,  and  never 
could  have  been  exerted  from  Himalaya."  (3.) 
The  late  Dr.  IJoyle,  with  more  reason,  is  inclined 
to  decide  on  the  white  sandal-wood  ( tantalum  «/- 1 
bum  ;  see  ( 'yrl.  Mb.  Lit.  art.  "Algum.")  This 
tree  is  a  native  of  India,  and  the  mountainous  parts 
of  the  coast  of  Malabar,  and  deliriously  fragrant  in 
the  parti*  near  to  the  root.  It  is  much  used  in  the 
manufacture  of  work-boxes,  cabinets,  and  other  or- 
naments. (4.)  The  rabbins 'j  understand  a  wood 
commonly  called  brnsU,  in  Arabic  idbarram,  of  a 
deep  red  color,  used  in  dyeing. c  This  appears  to 
lie  the  bukkum  ( (Winfj/inia  tnppan).  a  tree  allied  to 
the  Hra/il-wood  of  modern  commerce,  and  found 
in  India;  and  many  of  the  Jewish  doctors  under- 
stand cwrz/  (/.  v.  coral-wood)  by  the  word  almuy, 
the  name  no  doubt  having  reference  to  the  color  of 


'»  Thuja  n|>pre»rs  to  be  n  corruption  of  Thya,  from 
9v*i,  "■  I  sacrifice,''  the  wood  having  been  used  in  sac- 
ritic**  Thuja  occidentals  is  the  well-known  evergreen, 
«'  arbor  vim«." 

b  R.  Salomon  Ben  Melck,  1  K.  x.  11,  and  R.  Dnv. 
Klmchi,  2  Chr.  ii.  8.  'f  Ahiummim  est  quod  almyggim. 
»rtK>r  rubris  colons  dicta  Arubum  lingua  albaecam, 
vulgo  brasiiia."  Jsce  Celsius,  who  woudera  that  the 
"  Brazil-wood "  {Lignum  brasilimst)  should  be 
br  one  who  lived  300  years  before  the  discov- 
ery of  America ;  but  the  word  brasil  also  =  red 
Ct  Botenm.  Sot.  of  EM.  p.  243,  Monea's  note. 
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the  wood.    (5.)  If  any  reliance  is  to  1 1  placed  ct 

these  rabbinical  interpretations,  the  most  probabU 
of  all  the  attempts  to  identify  the  almug  is  that 
first  promised  by  Celsius  {llitrtl.  i.  172),  namely, 
that  the  red  sandal-wood  {J'ttrocarput  santaumts, 
may  Ite  the  kind  denoted  by  the  Hebrew  word, 
ltut  this,  after  all,  is  mere  conjecture.  "  I  have 
often,"  says  Hr.  Hooker,  "heard  the  subject  of  the 
almug-tree  discussed,  but  never  to  any  purpose 
The  I'terocarpui  gtntidinus  has  occurred  to  me; 
but  it  is  not  found  in  large  pieces,  nor  is  it,  I  be- 
lieve, now  used  for  musical  purposes." 

This  tree,  which  belongs  to  the  natural  order 
LtijtnnimiMr,  and  sub-order  Pajniivnactce,  is  a  na- 
tive of  India  and  ley  Ion.  The  wood  is  very  heavy, 
hard,  aud  fine-grained,  and  of  a  beautiful  garnet 
color,  as  any  one  may  sec  who  has  observed  the 
mediciual  preparation,  the  conqwund  tincture  of 
lavender,  which  is  colored  by  the  wood  of  the  red 
sandal-tree.  Dr.  Lee  (Ltx.  I/tb.  s.  v.  "  Algum- 
miin")  identifying  Ophir  with  some  seaport  of 
Ccylou,  following  lJochart  (L'iianaan,  i.  40)  herein, 
thinks  that  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  wood  in 
question  must  be  either  tbe  Kalanji  ud  of  Ceylon 
or  the  sandal-wood  {/'(trocar/rut  ttttit.f)  of  India. 
'Hie  K<iLiuji  iifl,  which  apparently  is  some  species 
of  f'tcroctirjaa,  was  particularly  esteemed  and 
sought  after  tor  the  manufacture  of  lyres  and  mu- 
sical instruments,  as  Dr.  I-ee  has  proved  by  quota- 
tions from  Arabic  and  Persian  works.  In  fact  he 
says  that  the  Ivastern  lyre  is  termed  the  wi,  perhaps 
because  made  of  this  sort  of  wood.  As  to  the  de- 
rivation of  the  word  nothing  certain  can  be  learnt. 
Miller  {llinvphyt.  p.  i.  100)  derives  it  from  two 
words  meaning  "drops  of  gum,"J  as  if  some  res- 
inous wood  was  intended.  There  is  no  objection 
to  this  derivation.  The  various  kinds  of  pines  are 
for  the  most  part  trees  of  a  resinous  nature;  but 
the  value  of  the  timber  for  building  is  great  Nor 
would  this  derivation  be  unsuitable  to  the  rttro- 
carjndce  generally,  several  species  of  which  emit 
resins  when  the  stem  is  wounded.  Josephus  (Ant 
viii.  7,  §  1)  makes  special  mention  of  a  tree  not  un- 
like pine,  but  which  he  is  careful  to  warn  us  not  to 
confuse  with  the  pine-trees  known  to  the  merchants 
of  his  time.  "  Those  we  are  speaking  of,"  he  says, 
"  were  in  appearance  like  the  wood  of  the  fig-tree, 
but  were  whiter  and  more  shining."  This  descrip- 
tion is  too  vague  to  allow  us  even  to  conjecture  what 
he  means.  And  it  is  quite  impossible  to  arrive  at 
any  certain  conclusion  in  the  attempt  to  identify 
the  algum  or  almug-tree.  'Hie  arguments,  how- 
ever, are  more  in  favor  of  the  red  sandal-wood  than 
of  any  other  tree.  W.  II. 

ALI'AH.  [AuvAH.j 

ALIAS.  [Alvan.] 
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c  |*io,  lignum  arboris  niagnic,  foliis  amygttalhua, 

cujus  decocto  tingitur  color  rubicundus  seu  pseudo- 
purpurcu*  —  lignum  brusilluni  —  ttiatn,  color  ejus  tine- 
turam  rcforeus  (Uolius,  Arab.  Lex.  s.  v.  bakkam). 

<l  For  the  various  etymologies  that  have  been  given 
to  the  Hebrew  word  fee  Celsius,  i/?rroA.  I.  172,  sq. 
Salmasius,  Hyl.  lair.  p.  120,  B. ;  Castell.  Lrz.  i/rpi 

s.  v.  Vs.  tec  says  "  the  word  is  apparently  for- 
eign." Oesenius  gives  no  derivation.  Fiirst  refers  th* 
words  to  fluert,  manare.    It  is,  be  says,  tb* 
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•  ALIEN.  [Stranger.] 

•  ALL  TO.   Oti  the  expression  (Judg.  ix.  53) 
to  brake  hi*  scull,"  see  note  to  the  art.  Abim- 

tUECII.  A. 

ALLEGORY,  a  figure  of  speech  wliich  has 
h«?en  defined  by  Itishop  .Marsh,  in  accordance  witli 
it*  etymology,  as  "a  representation  of  one  thing 
which  is  intended  to  excite  the  represent  a tiun  of 
another  thing;''  the  first  representation  l>eing  con- 
sistent with  itself,  hut  requiring,  or  lieing  capable 
it'  admitting,  a  moral  and  spiritual  interpretation 
awl  ai*>ve  its  literal  sense.  An  allegory  lias 
incorrectly  considered  by  some  as  a  lengthened 
ur  sustained  nicta|>hor,  or  a  continuation  of  meta- 
phors, xs  by  Cicero,  thus  standing  in  th<*  same  rela- 
tion to  metaphor  as  parable  to  simile.  Hut  the 
two  figures  an?  quite  distinct;  no  sustained  meta- 
phor, or  succession  of  metaphors,  can  constitute  an 
allegory,  and  the  interpretation  of  allegory  differs 
from  that  of  metaphor,  in  having  to  do  not  with 
words  but  things.  In  every  allegory  there  is  a 
twofold  sense;  the  immediate  or  historic,  which  is 
understood  from  the  words,  and  the  ultimate,  which 
is  concerned  with  the  things  signified  by  the  words. 
The  allegorical  interpretation  is  not  of  the  words 
but  of  the  things  signified  by  them:  and  not  only 
may,  but  actually  does,  coexist  with  the  literal  in- 
terpretation in  every  allegory,  whether  the  narrative 
in  which  it  is  conveyed  lie  of  things  possible  or 
real.  An  illustration  of  this  may  1**  seen  in  Gal. 
iv.  21.  where  the  apostle  gives  an  allegorical  inter- 
pretation to  the  historical  narrative  of  Hagar  and 
>arah;  not  treating  that  narrative  as  an  allegory 
in  itself,  as  our  A.  V.  would  lead  us  to  suppose,  but 
drawing  from  it  a  deeper  sense  than  is  conveyed  by 
the  immediate  representation. 

In  pure  afegory  no  direct  reference  Is  made  to 
the  principal  object.  Of  this  kind  the  parable  of 
the  prodigal  son  is  an  example  (Luke  xv.  11- '52 ) . 
In  mij-t'l  allegory  the  allegorical  narrative  either 
contains  some  hint  of  its  application,  as  I's.  Ixxx.. 
or  the  allegory  and  its  interpretation  are  combined, 
is  in  John  xv.  1-8;  but  this  last  jwssage  is,  strictly 
speaking,  an  example  of  a  metaphor. 

The  distinction  l*>tween  the  parable  and  the 
allegory  Ls  laid  down  by  Item  Trench  ( On  the 
Pumhltf,  chap,  i.)  as  one  of  form  rather  than  of 
essence.  *•  In  the  allegory,"  he  says,  there  is  an 
interpretation  of  the  tiling  signifying  and  the  thing 
signified,  the  qualities  and  properties  of  the  first 
being  attributed  to  the  last,  and  the  two  thus 
Mended  together,  instead  of  lieing  kept  quite  dis- 
tinct and  placed  side  by  side,  as  is  the  case  in  the 
pirable."  According  to  this,  there  Ls  no  such 
tiling  as  pure  allegory  as  abo\e  defined. 

W.  A.  \V. 

ALLELUIA  CAAAtjAo^io:  AUrluin),  m 
written  in  Kev.  xix.  1  tf.  [and  Tob.  xiii.  18J,  or 

more  properly  Hai.i.fi.imaii  (nV  iV/P^.  "praise 
ye  Jehovah,"  as  it  is  found  in  the  margin  of  I's.  civ. 
.'15.  cv.  45,  evi.  1,  cxi.  1.  cxii.  1,  cxiii.  1  (comp.  I's. 
CXlll.  cxv.  18,  cxvi.  cxrii.  2).  The  l'sahns 
from  cxiii.  to  cxviii.  were  called  by  the  Jews  the 
Mallei,  and  were  sung  on  the  first  of  the  month,  at 
the  feast  of  I  >edication,  and  the  feast  of  Talier- 
nacles,  the  feast  of  Weeks,  and  the  feast  of  the 
t'assover.  [IIohanna.J  On  the  last  occasion, 
I'm.  cxiii.  and  cxiv.,  acconhng  to  the  school  of 
Uillcl  (the  former  only  according  to  the  school  of 

at  iU  termination,  after  drinking  the  last 
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cup  The  hymn  (Matt.  xxvi.  30).  sung  by  Christ 
and  his  disciples  after  the  last  supper,  is  supposed 
to  have  been  the  great  Hallel,  which  seems  to  hate 
varied  according  to  the  feast.  The  literal  meaning 
of  ••  Hallelujah  "  sufficiently  indicates  the  character 
of  the  1'salms  in  which  it  oceurs,  as  hymns  of 
praise  and  thanksgiving.  They  are  all  found  in  the 
last  book  of  the  ri. ll.it tun.  :uid  l>e;ir  mark',  of  lie- 
ing intended  for  u<e  in  the  temple-service;  the 
words  "praise  ye  Jehovah  "  l>eii)g  taken  up  by  the 
lull  chorus  of  Invites.  In  the  grc^t  hymn  of  tri- 
umph in  heaven  over  the  destruction  of  l!.ib\|..n, 
the  ajiostle  in  vision  heard  the  multitude  in  ellonis 
like  the  voice  of  mighty  thunderings  hur*t  forth. 
"Alleluia,  for  the  Ivord  God  omni[»otciit  rcigmtli," 
responding  to  the  voice  which  came  out  of  the 
throne  saving  "  I'raise  our  God,  all  ye  his  scrv;inU, 
and  ye  that  fear  him.  lioth  small  anil  great  "  (Kev. 
xix.  l-o>.  In  this,  as  in  the  offering  of  incense 
(Kev.  viii.).  there  is  evident  allusion  to  the  sen  ice 
of  the  temple,  as  the  ajiostle  had  often  witnessed  it 
in  its  fa/ling  grandeur.  W.  A.  W. 

ALLIANCES.  On  the  first  establishment  of 
the  Jews  in  Palestine,  no  connections  were  formed 
between  them  and  the  surrounding  nations.  The 
geographical  position  of  their  eountry.  the  pecu- 
liarity of  their  institutions,  and  the  prohibitions 
against  intercourse  with  the  Canannites  and  other 
heathen  nations,  alike  tended  to  promote  an  exclu- 
siu-  and  isolated  state.  Hut  with  the  extension  of 
their  power  under  the  kings,  the  Jews  wen-  brought 
more  into  contact  with  foreigners,  and  .illianeca 
liecame  essential  to  the  security  of  their  commerce. 
Silomon  concluded  two  inqiortant  treaties  exclu- 
sively for  commercial  purposes:  the  lin.t  with 
Hiram,  king  of  Tyre,  originally  with  the  view  of 
obtaining  materials  and  workmen  for  the  erection 
of  the  Temple,  and  afterwards  for  the  supply  of 
ship-builders  and  sailors  (I  K.  v.  2-12,  ix.  27);  the 
second  with  a  Pharaoh,  king  of  Kgypt,  which  was 
cemented  by  his  marriage  with  a  princess  of  tho 
royal  family;  by  this  he  secured  a  monopoly  of  the 
trade  in  horses  and  other  products  <>f  that  country 
(I  K.  x.  2S.  2.0.  After  the  dhisi.m  of  the  king'- 
dom.  the  alliances  were  of  an  oflensi\e  ami  defen- 
sive nature.  They  had  their  origin  partly  in  the 
intenial  disputes  of  the  kingdoms  of  Judah  and 
Israel,  and  partly  in  the  position  which  these 
countries  held  relatively  to  Kgypt  on  the  one  side, 
and  the  great  eastern  monarchies  of  Assyria  and 
llabylonia  on  the  other.  The  scantiness  of  the 
historical  records  at  our  command  makes  it  pp liv- 
able that  the  key  to  many  of  the  events  that  oc- 
curred is  to  l»e  found  in  the  alliances  and  counter- 
alliances  formed  l»etween  these  peoples,  of  which  no 
mention  is  nude,  llius  the  invasion  of  Shishak  in 
Kcholioam's  reign  was  not  improbably  the  result 
of  an  alliance  made  with  Jeroboam,  who  hail  pre- 
viously found  an  asylum  in  Kgypt  fl  K.  xii.  2,  xiv. 
25).  Kach  of  these  monarclis  sought  a  connip  tion 
with  the  neighU.ring  kingdom  of  Syria,  on  which 
side  Israel  was  particularly  assailable  ( I  K.  xv.  1!»); 
but  Asa  ultimately  succeeded  in  sis-uring  the  active 
co,  peration  of  llcnliadad  against  llaasha  (I  K.  xv. 
lo-2:i).  Another  pJiry,  imlucisl  probably  by  the 
encroaching  Apirit  of  Syria,  led  to  the  formation  of 
an  alliance  between  the  two  kingdoms  under  Ahab 
and  Jehosh.«,»hat.  which  was  maintained  until  the 
end  of  Ahab's  dynasty.  It  occasionally  extended 
to  comm-rcial  options  (2  Chr.  xx.  M).  Tin 
alliance  ceased  in  Jehu's  reijrn:   war  broke  out 
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shortly  after  between  Amaziah  ant]  Jeroboam  II. :  |  ti.e 
fcch  nation  looked  for  foreign  aid,  and  a  coalition  j  alliance 
was  fonncd  between  Hezin,  king  of  Syria,  and  Pe- 
kali  on  tbe  one  side,  and  Ahaz  and  Tiglath-Pileaer, 


kin«  of  Assyria,  on  the  other  (2  K.  xvi.  5-'J).  I  Pompey,  ».  v.  G3,  he  availed  himself  of  tl 


By  this  means  an  opening  was  affonled  to  the  ad- 
vances of  the  Assyrian  power;  and  tlie  kingdoms 
of  Israel  and  .ludah,  as  they  were  successively  at- 
tacked, songlit  the  alliance  of  the  Egyptians,"  who 
were  strongly  interested  in  maintaining  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  Jews  as  a  barrier  against  the 
encroachment,  of  the   Assyrian   | tower.  Thus 
Hoshea  made  a  treaty  with  So  (Sahaco  or  Se- 
vwhus),  and  reitelled  against  Shalmaueser  (2  K. 
xvii.  4):  llezekiah  adopted  tlie  same  policy  in  op- 
jiosition  to  Sennacherib  (Is.  xxx.  2).    In 'neither 
case  «im  the  alliance  productive  of  much  good :  the 
Israelites  were  abandoned  by  So.      It  apftears 
probable  that  his  suecissor  N?tho*,  who  had  of- 
fended the  military  caste,  wan  unable  to  render 
Ilczekiah  any  assistance;  and  it  was  om<  when  the 
indeiiendence  of  Egypt  it»clf  was  threatened,  tliat 
the  Assyrians  were  defeated  by  the  joint  forces  of 
Set  ho*  and  Tirhakah.  and  a  temporary  relief  af- 
forded thereby  to  .ludah  (2  K.  xix.  !>,  3»>:  Herod, 
ii.  141).    The  weak  condition  of  Egypt  at  the  lie- 
ginning  of  the  2iith  dynasty  left  .ludah  entirely  at 
the  mercy  of  the  Assyrians,  who  under  Esarhaddon 
tuhdued  the  country,  and  by  a  conciliatory  jtolicy 
secured  the  adhesion  of  Manasseh  and  his  succes- 
sors to  his  side  against  Kgypt  (2  <hr.  xxxiii.  11- 
13).    It  was  apparently  as  an  ally  of  the  Assyrians 
that  Josiali  resisted  the  advance  of  Necho  (2  Ghr. 
xxxv.  20).    His  defeat,  however,  and  the  downfall 
of  the  Assyrian  empire  again  changed  the  policy 
of  the  .lews,  and  made  them  the  subjects  of  Egypt. 
Nebuchadnezzar's  first  expedition  against  Jerusalem 
was  contemporaneous  with  anil  probably  in  conse- 
quence of  the  ex]ieditiou  of  Necho  against  the 
Babylonians  (2  K.  xxiv.  1;  Jer.  xlvi.  2);  and  lastly, 
Zedekiah's  reUllion  was  accom|*anied  with  a  re- 
newal of  the  alliance  with  Egypt  (!>..  xvii.  15). 
A  tem|torary  relief  appears  to  have  lteen  afforded 
by  the  advance  of  Hophrah  (Jer.  xxxvii.  11),  but  it 
was  of  no  avaU  to  prevent  tlie  extinction  of  Jewish 
inde|tcudcncc. 

Un  the  restoration  of  inde|>endence,  Judas  Mac- 
cabn-us  sought  an  alliance  with  the  1,'omans,  who 
were  then  gaining  an  ascendency  in  tlie  East,  as  a 
counterpoise  to  the  neighboring  state  of  Syria  (1 
Mace.  viii.;  Joseph.  Ant.  xii.  10,  §  *j).  This  alli- 
ance was  renewed  by  Jonathan  (1  Mace.  xii.  1 ;  Ant. 
xiii.  5,  §  8),  and  by  Simon  (1  Mace.  xv.  17;  Ant. 
xiii.  7.  §  3).  On  the  List  occasion  the  imle]ten- 
dence  of  the  Jews  was  recognized  and  formally 
notified  to  the  neighboring  nations  it.  c.  140  (1 
Mace,  xv.  22.  21).  Treaties  of  a  friendly  nature 
were  at  the  name  peri<»d  concluded  with  the  Lace- 


he  had  sustained  were  repaired.  This 
however,  ultimately  proved  latal  to  thi 
independence  of  the  Jews.    The  rival  claims  of 
Hyreauus  and  Aristobulus  having  l**n  referred  U 

ie  opportu- 


nity of  pLuiug  the  country  under  tribute  (Ant.  xiv. 
4,  §  4).  Finally,  Herod  was  raised  to  tlie  sov- 
ereignty by  the  b'onian  Senate,  acting  under  the 
advice  of  M.  Antony  (Ant.  xiv.  14,  §  5). 

The  formation  of  an  alliance  was  attended  with 
various  religious  rites.  A  victim  was  slain  and 
divide*)  into  two  parts,  between  which  the  contract- 
ing jtarties  passed,  involving  imprecations  of  a  sim- 
ilar destruction  upon  him  who  should  break  the 
terms  of  the  alliance  (Gen.  xv.  10;  cf.  Liv.  i.  24); 

hence  the  expression  .1^2   ( =  oPKia 

rtfiyuy,  Junius  icert)  to  nuake  (lit.  to  cut)  a 

treaty ;  hence  also  the  use  of  the  term  HUS  (lit 
imprecation)  for  a  covenant  That  this  custom 
was  maintained  to  a  Late  jieriod  appears  from  Jer. 
xxxiv.  18-20.  Generally  sjieaking.  the  oath  alone 
is  mentioned  in  the  contracting  of  alliances,  either 
between  nations  (.losh.  ix.  15)  or  individuals  (Gen. 
xxvi.  28,  xxxi.  53;  1  Sam.  xv.  17;  2  K.  xi.  4). 
The  event  was  celebrated  by  a  feast  {Gen.  /.  c. ; 
Ex.  xxiv.  11;  2  Sam.  iii.  12,'  20).  Salt,  as  sym- 
Uilical  of  fidelit  y,  was  used  on  these  occasions ;  it 
was  applied  to  the  sacrifices  (Ixv.  ii.  13),  and  prob- 
ably used,  as  aiming  the  Arabs,  at  hospitable  enter- 
uinments :  hence  the  expression  "  covenant  of  salt " 
(Num.  xviii.  1!»;  2  <hr.  xiii.  5).  Occasionally  a 
pillar  or  a  heap  of  stones  was  set  up  as  a  memorial 
of  the  alliance  (Gen.  xxxi.  52)."  Presents  were 
also  sent  by  the  |>arty  soliciting  the  alliance  (1  K. 
xv.  18;  Is.  xxx.  ti;  1  Mace.  xv.  18).  The  fidelity 
of  the  Jews  to  their  engagements  waft  conspicuous 
at  all  peritxls  of  their  history  (Josh.  ix.  18),  and 
any  breach  of  covenant  was  visited  with  very  se- 
vere punishment  (2  Sam.  xxi.  1;  Ez.  xvii.  ]<;)'. 

W.  I,.  B. 

AL'LOM  CAAA^m?  [V»t.  M.  AAAmp : )  Alex. 
AoAwp:  Mnluum).  The  same  as  A. Ml  or  Amo.h 
(1  l>dr.  v.  34;  comp.  Ezr.  ii.  57;  Neb.  vii.  5:»). 

W.  A.  W. 

ALXON  ( or  V*iVs\  a  Large  strong  tree 
of  some  description,  probablv  an  oak  (see  Ges.  Tltts. 
51,  103  r  Stanley,  A  pp.  §  70).  The  wonl  is  found 
in  two  names  in  the  tojxigraphy  of  Palestine. 

1.    Attox,  more  accurately  Kuw  (pH** 

(C^PfS):  MwAa:  [Alex.  MtjAo,*:]  AA<«).  a 
place  named  among  the  cities  of  Naphtali  (  losh. 
xix.  33).  Probably  the  more  correct  construction 
is  to  take  it  with  the  following  wonl.  /.  t.  ••  the  oak 
by  /.aananiiim,"  or  "the  oak  of  the  loading  of 


Ml. 


da  monians  under  an  impression  that  they  came  of  |  tents  "  [-  tents  of  the  wanderers."  according  to 

Hirst],  as  if  deriving  its  name  from  some  t:<>mad 
tril>e  frequenting  tlie  spot.    Such  a  triU-  were  tlie 
again  renewed  by  llyrcanus,  it.  c.  128  (Ant.  xiii.  !  Kenites,  and  in  connection  with  them  the  plice  is 
3,  §  2j,  alter  his  defeat  by  Antiochus  Sidetes.  and  ,*gam  named  in  Judg.  iv.  11,«-  with  the  additional 


a  aomnmn  su*-k  (1  Mace.  xii.  2,  xiv.  20;  Ant. 
4,  §  10.  xiii.  5.  §  8 ).     The  Itouian  alliance  was 


"  •  Tlmujjli  tlii*  itsajte  happens  t<i  In-  mentioned  J 
only  in  t.te  tr.tiiNirtiuii  U-tvre«>n  Jacob  nuJ  I^ili.iu  (K-n. 
xxxi.  52 1,  it  mils  «•>  i.lciillv  not  uncomnioii  nmrm^  the 
msterti  nm,  Sir  Minn  C.  Riwlinsoti  nifiitions  tlie 
ntervstiu-  nnd  ill.i.tmtivp  fait  that  he  Ims  f..uiut  to 
die  As*-,  run  inseripMoiu  fnsjtHrnt  examples  of  tills 
same  prHctice  of  misinic  n  timtuhiit  fur  the  pnr|M»e  of 
Mtnmeiiioniitm;  uihI  mtifvinK  a  cihiijuu  t.  Sts<  A'h-  i 
mautii,  April       l.S»£2     The  eiwtidi  of  a  ftouc  ms  a  | 


religious  memorial  or  as  the  sijrn  of  n  covenmit  U-tu-eea 
<iod  and  man  (r.  g.  by  Jacob  nt  lWtliel,  tint  x.moU 
Is)  wiu.  a  smiilur  proceeding,  but  not  altoji-tlier  outf 
ogoas.  ii. 

6  Alton,  is  the  reading  of  V.  d  H.«^ht,  an* 

of  Walbm's  I'olvglott ;  but  mos:  MSS.  have  as  ibov» 
DiiviiL<on's  Hrbr.  Tiit,  p.  4<i). 
r  It  must  I-  —marked  that  the  Targuni  JotmUta* 
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lefiiiition  of  "by  Kedesh  (Naphtali)."    Here,  now 
w,  the  A.  V.,  following  the  Vulgate,  renders  the 
■ords     the  plain  of  Zaanaim."    [Elox.J  (See 
Stanlej,  p.  340,  m4«.) 

2.  Ai/box-DA'cmm  (."VC2  ]SVtf  «  =  oat 
of  ycrrpiny;  and  so  ffaAavot  iriv9ov%:  quereus 

wah.  was  buried  (<len.  xxxv.  8,.  F.wald  (f/rsc*. 
iii.  2:*)  beheves  the  "oak  of  Tabor"  (1  Saw.  x.  3, 
A-  V.  -  plain  of  T. ")  to  be  the  same  as,  or  the 
»uee«wor  of.  this  tree,  "  Tabor"  being  possibly  a 
merely  dialectical  change  from  44  Deborah,"  and  he 
would  further  identify  it  with  the  44  palm-tree  of 
Deborah"  (Judg.  iv.  5).  See  also  Stanley,  pp. 
143,  li. 

3.  Ai/los  (V^VH  [mod]:  ,Wwy\  [Vat.  M. 

Kusay,  M.  AmwwO  Alex.  Kkkuv-  AlLm).  A 
Siweouite.  ancestor  of  Zinra,  a  prince  of  his  tril*  in 
the  reign  of  llezekiah  (1  Chr.  iv.  37).  W.  A.  W. 

ALMOX)AD  (TiS-VH  [possibly  =.■=  the />ro- 

tjt-nittyr,  Fiirst]:  *EA/A»3iJ:  F.l»u»lvl),  the  first, 
in  order,  of  the  descendants  of Joktan  (<ien.  x.  2(1; 
1  L"hr.  i-  2  •  arid  the  progenitor  of  an  Arab  trile. 
I  lis  settlements  must  l>e  looked  for,  in  common  with 
those  of  the  other  descendant*  of  Joktan,  in  the 
Arabian  peninsula:  and  his  name  appe.irs  to  l<c 
preserved  in  that  of  Mud.ul  (or  FJ-.Mud;id,  the 
word  l»eing  one  of  those  proper  names  that  admits 
*f  the  article  being  prefixed ),  a  famous  personage 
ki  Arabian  history,  the  reputed  father  of  Is!im:iel's 
Arab  wife  (Mir-ttt  tz-Ztuutn,  Ac),  and  the  chief 
4  the  .Joktanite  tribe  Jurhum  (not  to  be  confounded 
ritli  the  older,  or  first,  Jurhum),  that,  coming  from 
the  Yemen,  settled  in  the  neighborhood  of  Mek- 
teb,  and  intermarried  with  the  Ishmaelites.  The 
ume  of  Mud.ul  was  peculiar  to  Jurhum,  anil 
orne  by  several  of  its  chiefs  (Caussin  de  I'crcev.d, 
Euii  ntr  tJIijt.  rl*$  Ami**  amnt  f  hi  unisme,  </c, 
t.  33  ff.,  188,  and  1D4  fT.).  (Jesenius  {Lex.  ed. 
Tregelles,  in  L<.)  says,  44  If  there  were  an  ancient 


in  reading  (for  T^V2*7K),  we  might 
.\fora<I,  jtyO  or  tM, 


cum- 


lyi  or  J^jfl^AJ,  the  name  of  a 

tribe  living  in  a  mountainous  region  of  Arabia 
Felix,  near  Zabid."    (For  this  tribe  see  Abulfeda? 
BitL  AiUtuLimicn,  ed.  Fleischer,  p.  1U0.)  Others 
<» » 

hare  suggested  j  *A*,  but  the  well-known  trilies 

if  this  stock  are  of  Ishmaelite  descent,  liochart 
(Ph>iUq,  ii.  l<i)  thinks  that  Almodad  mav  1*  trae.il 
b  the  name  of  the  ' AWou/uuwreu  of  Itolemy  (vi. 

render*  this  passag*  by  words  moauitig  "  the  plain  of 
the  durainp  "  fsee  Srhwars.  p.  lsl).  This  U  Kwald's  ex- 
planation also  ( (i*u-h.  il.  4^2,  note).  For 
prelatioo*  see  K  irst  (lliwiicb.  p. 

to  it* 


,7,  §  24),  a  people  of  the  interior  of  Arabia  Felix, 
!near  the  sources  of  the  river  Lar  [AkauiaJ. 

E.  S.  P. 

AL'MON  (}V2*?2  [hiide*):  rifiaXa',  [Alex. 

A\fto>V.  Comp.  *EA/i»v;  Aid.  'A.\p*-]  Almon),  % 
cit,-  within  the  trihe  of  Henjainin,  with  4-  suburbs  " 
given  to  the  priests  (Josh.  xxi.  18).  Its  name  does 
not  occur  in  the  list  of  the  towns  of  Benjamin  in 
Josh,  xv iii.  In  the  parallel  list  in  1  Chr.  vi.  it  is 
found  as  Alemeth  —  probably  a  later  form,  and  that 
by  which  it  would  apfiear  to  have  descended  to  us. 

[Al.KMKTII.]  G. 

AL'MON- -DIBLATH  A  IM  (accurately  Dib- 
lathamah,  H^rnb^-*,'^?  :  TtK^v 
\a6aip-    IItlrm>n-dMUJiaim),  one  of   the  latest 
stations  of  the  Israelites,  Ijetween  Oil  ion -gad  and 
the  mountains  of  AUirim  (Num.  xxxiii.  4*i,  47). 
Dilion-cail  is  doubtless  the  present  JffiiMn,  just  to 
the  north  of  the  Anion ;  and  then-  is  thus  every 
probability  that  Almon-diblathaim  was  identical 
j  with  l{eth-4liblath-iim,  a  Moabite  city  mentioneil  by 
!  Jeremiah  txlviii.  22)  in  company  with  lioth  l>ilion 
|;m<l  Nelsi,  and  that  its  traces  will  be  discovered  on 
further  exploration,    [l  or  the  etymology  see  l>iu- 

LATIIAIM.J  (i. 

ALMOND  ("T"4^.  *M''<1  (^)  '  V^*- 
Kov,  K&pvov,  Kopviyos,  Kapyvri:  amtj>/<Mu*, 
mnyyktii,  in  niu-i*  nudum,  iiutnr  nucu,  rirrj* 
i-itjilin*).  This  word  is  found  in  <len.  xliii.  11: 
Kx.  xxv.  33,  34,  xxxvii.  2>:  Num.  xvii.  8; 
lories,  xii.  :>:  Jer.  i.  II.  in  the  t.-xt  of  the  A.  V. 
It  Is  invariably  represented  by  the  same  Hebrew 
worfl  (tlu'd-'il),  which  sometimes  stands  ft>r  the 
whole  tree,  sometimes  for  the  fruit  or  nut;  for  in- 
stance, in  lien,  xliii.  11,  Jacob  commands  his  sons 
to  take  as  a  present  to  Joseph  •*  a  little  honey, 
spices  and  myrrh,  nuts  and  almonds; "  here  the 
fruit  is  clearly  meant.  In  the  passages  out  of  the 
l»ouk  of  F.xodus  the  44l*.wU  made  like  unto  al- 
monds,"0 which  were  to  adorn  the  golden  candle- 
stick, seem  to  allude  to  the  nut  also.  '  Aaron's  rod, 
that  so  miraculously  budded,  yielded  nltwnvl  nu/t. 
In  the  two  passages  from  I'Lcelesi:u»t«"s  and  Jere 
miah,  *A<ii  ;'/  is  transLited  tdnwml  tn  r,  which  from 
the  context  it  certainly  represents.  It  is  clearly 
then  a  mistake  to  suppose,  with  some  writers,  that 
thak>'<l  stands  exclusively  for  44  almonil-nuts,"  and 
tliat  luz  signifies  the  "tree."'  Hosennniller  con- 
jirtun-s  that  the  latter  word  designates  the  iriirt, 
the  former  the  cidtimt'd  tree.  This  may  1*  s«), 
l>ut  it  appears  more  proltahle  that  this  tree,  con- 
spicuous as  it  was  for  its  early  flowering  and  iisrful 
fruit,  was  Iuiowti  by  these  tu*>  different  name*. 


ren.l*rinK  of  A  lion,  has  hem  n."VD2  "^{27^2,  "  the 
ftnm  of  Htkith."  Sec  this  luU^t  more  fully  ex- 
unin^l  uni|i*r  Elox. 

b  •  The  plsrc  of  the  first  Deborah's  "  oak  "  ami  that 
•f  th*  sccon-1  rvbor.ih's  "  pvlra-tns-,''  may  possibly 
jave  ts>*n  clie  same ;  hut  In  onler  to  iilmtify  tht>  on«? 
tree  with  tile  other.  Krnltl  has  to  nssuint!  that  the  text 
has  niL<eaIlcl  toe  trv«  in  tern  led  in  one  of  the  pissaxes 
Gt%rh,  iii.  21*.  note).  In  <Jen  xxxv.  8,  we.  are  U.  read 
■  tlu»  oak,  •  >.  f.  the  nrltfnal  one  or  its  reprusenta- 
isUU  «ell  known,  and  not  "an  oak  "  (A.  V.J.  II. 

c  ZM-;^,  Pual  part,  pi.,  from  denom  verb 


"7r>tr',  alvrnys  uscl  in  lleb.  text  in  reference  to  the 
golden  eaudlestirk:  LXX.  «*T«rvir«jji«Voi  Kapviatovi, 
al.  Kopvonrox  i  Aquila,  »'{ nnvyiaAmpuvri*'. 

<l  "Tr't*\  "est  amviitnlus  et  n m>> -thilum,  arbor  et 
fructus  ;  hie  suteni  frurtus  potiu*  quam  arborls  firma 
■  Ir-i'tnari  vidctur"  ; IlosemuulL  .V'kW.  m  Krwl  xxv. 
■li).     That  vi  ikul  =  tt't  and   fruit,  sr«  Kurst, 

Cunrord.  "TP"*,  "  a»i y,"/«'<i  ot  aniy^-lii!nm,  <le  arbors 

et  fructu  ;  "  and  Buxtorf,  1st.  VhaUL.  12V*,    "  Mr 
niue»t  arN.rem  et  fructutn."    Mlrlia«li<  "surit.  s.  » 
VZ2\  understands  the  almnnd-sliaptHl  l»v.«l«  to  relfc* 
to  M»«       torn,  i.  e.  the  ral'/s  and  the  mrolia. 

r  i^rrU,  Sat.  U-t'..  of  ihr  BW,.  «rt.  "  Abnond,"  m4 
Dr.  Bo  '»  in  Kitto,  art.  '  Sbaked." 
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The  etymology  of  the  Hebrew  luz  is  uncertain;  and 
although  the  word  occurs  only  in  Gen.  xxx.  37, 
where  it  is  translated  hazel  in  the  text  of  the,  A. 
V.,  yet  there  ran  lie  little  or  no  doubt  that  it  Ls  an- 
other word  for  the  almond,  for  in  the  Arabic  this 
identical  word,  luz,  denotes  the  ahnond.  [Hazkl.] 
The  early  appearance  of  the  blossoms  on  the  almond- 
tree  (Amygdala*  communis)  was  no  doubt  reganlcd 
by  the  Jews  of  old  a*  a  welcome  harbinger  of 
spring,  reminding  thetu  that  the  winter  was  jiass- 
ing  away  —  that  the  (lowers  would  soon  upjicar  on 
the  eartii  —  and  that  the  time  of  the  singing  of 
birds  and  the  voice  of  the  turtle  would  soon  lie 
heard  in  the  land  (Song  of  Sol.  ii.  11,  12).  The 
word  shak.'d,  therefore,  or  the  tree  which  hastened] 
to  put  forth  its  blossoms,  was  a  very  beautiful  and  < 
titling  synonym  for  the  luz,  or  almond-tree,  in  the  | 
language  of  a  people  so  fond  of  imagery  ami  jtoetry  ! 
as  were  the  Jews.  We  have  in  our  own  language 
instances  of  plants  being  najurd  from  the  season  of 
the  ycsir  when  they  are  flowering  —  may  for  hair- 
thorn  ;  pat/pie  Jloicvr  for  annuune  ;  hut  lily  for 
diijTixiil;  tri titer  ere**  for  hedije  mustard.  Hut 
perhaps  the  liest  and  most  exact  illustration  of 
the  Hebrew  shdkid  is  to  be  found  in  the  English 
word  apricot,  or  apriaxk,  as  it  was  formerly  and 
more  correctly  called,  which  is  derived  from  the  Latin 
prttc<*pta.  prttevcia  ;  this  tree  was  so  called  by  the 
Komans,  who  considered  it  a  kind  of  {teach  which 
rijyenol  earlier  than  the  common  one;  hence  its 
name,  the  precocious  tree  (comp.  1'lin.  xv.  1 1 ;  Mar- 
tial, xiii.  46).  ShaLvd,  therefore,  was  in  all  prob- 
ability only  another  name  with  the  .Jews  for  luz. 

Shah'd  is  derived  from  a  root  which  signifies 
•'to  be  wakeful,"  "to  hasten," rt  for  the  almond- 
tree  blossoms  very  early  in  the  season,  the  flowers 
appearing  before  the  leaves.  Two  species  of  Amyg- 
dalitis—  A.  persica,  the  peach-tree,  and  A.  com- 
munis, the  sfiaked — appear  to  lie  common  in  Pal- 
estine. They  are  both,  according  to  Dr.  Kitto 
(Pf>  >ff.  I/i*t.  Pale  ft.  p.  211),  in  blossom  in  every 
part  of  Palestine  in  .Unitary.  The  ahnond-tree 
has  been  noticed  in  flower  as  early  as  the  9th  of 
that  month:  the  19th,  23d,  and  25th  are  also  re- 
corded dates.  The  knowledge  of  this  interesting 
fact  will  explain  that  otherwise  tmintrlligi!  le  pas- 
sage in  .leremiah  (i.  11,  12),  44  The  won!  of  the 
Lord  came  unto  me.  saying,  .Jeremiah,  what  seest 
thou  ?  And  I  said,  I  see  the  rod  of  an  almond- 
.ree  (sh/iked).  Then  said  the  Ixml  unto  me,  Thou 
hast  well  seen,  for  I  will  hasten  (sJwked)  my  word 
to  perform  it." 

In  that  well-known  poetical  representation  of  old 
age  in  Eeclcs.  xii.  it  is  said,  44  the  almond-tree  shall 
BourLdi."  This  expression  is  generally  understood 
as  emblematic  of  the  hoary  locks  of  old  ace  thinly 
Kattered  on  the  bald  head,  just  as  the 


•  ipH  fl)  decubuit,  (2)  vigilant-  Arab.  iX*jL&* 


G 


ii:  insomnit.  The  Chaldce  U  ^"TDtT,  ^"T^tT  i 

The 


Tjtr ;  S7?r ;  3  and  p 

Ijrlae  word  is  similar. 

t>  The  pvneral  color  of  the  almond  blossom  is  pink. 
Vet  th«  flowers  do  vary  from  deep  pink  to  nearly 
•hit*. 


verb 


ALMOND 

soms  appear  on  the  yet  leafless  Itoughs  of  Una 
Gesenius.  however,  docs  not  allow  such  an  inter, 
pretation.  for  he  says,  with  some  truth,''  that  th« 
almond  flowers  are  pink  or  rose-colored,  not  ichite. 
This  passage,  therefore,  is  rcnilered  by  him  —  44  the 
almond  is  rejected."  <  Though  a  delicious  fruit 
yet  the  old  man.  having  no  teeth,  would  l<c  obliged 
to  refuse  it.''  If,  however,  the  reading  of  the  A. 
V.  is  retained,  then  the  allusion  to  the  almond-tree 
is  intended  to  refer  to  the  hastminy  of  old  age  in 
the  case  of  him  who  remembervth  not  his  treatot 
hi  the  days  of  his  youth."  As  the  almond -trer 
ushers  in  spring,  so  do  the  signs  mentioned  in  the 
context  foretell  the  approach  of  old  age  and  death. 
It  has  always  been  regarded  by  the  .Jews  with  rev- 
erence, and  even  to  this  day  the  English  .Jew*  on 
their  great  feast-days  carry  a  bough  of  flowering 
almond  to  the  synagogue,  just  as  in  old  time  they 
used  to  present  palm-branches  in  the  Temple,  to 
remind  them  perha|w.  as  Lidy  CahVott  has  observed 
(Script.  Herb.  p.  10).  that  in  the  great  famine  in 
the  time  of  Joseph  the  almond  did  not  fail  them, 
and  that,  as  it  '•  failed  not  to  their  jKitriarchs  in  the 
days  of  dearth,  it  comet h  to  their  hand  in  this  day 
of  worse  and  more  bitter  privation,  as  a  token  that 
God  forget  teth  not  his  |>eople  in  their  distress,  nor 
the  children  of  Israel,  though  scattered  in  a  foreign 
land,  though  their  home  is  the  prey  of  the  spoiler, 
and  their  temple  is  become  an  high  place  for  the 
heathen." 

A  modern  traveller  in  Palestine  records  that,  at 
the  passover,  the  Jews  prepare  a  comi>ound  ol 
almonds  aud  apples  in  the  form  of  a  brick,  and 
having  the  appearance  of  lime  or  mortar  to  remind 
the  people  of  their  hard  service  in  the  land  of 
Egypt  and  home  of  Itondage  (Anderson's  W'andtr- 
inijs  in  Hie  Isind  of  Jsratl,  p.  2-j0). 

The  almond-tree,  whose  scientific  name  is  Amyy- 
daliis  communis,  lielongs  to  the  natural  order  ftosa- 
ceir,  and  sub-order  Amy(,tlihe.  This  order  is  a 
large  and  important  one.  for  it  contains  more  than 
KMK)  species,  many  of  which  produce  excellent 
fruit.  Apricots,  peaches,  nectarines,  plums,  cher- 
ries, apples,  pears,  strawberries,  Ac.  Ac,  are  all  in- 
cluded under  this  order.  It  should  be  remcmltered, 
however,  that  the  seeds,  flowers,  bark,  and  leaves, 
of  many  plants  in  the  order  Ihsmur  contain  a 
deadly  poison,  namely,  pnissic  or  hy  drocyanic  acid. 
The  almond-tree  is  a  native  of  Ataa  and  North 
Africa,  but  it  is  cultivated  iu  the  milder  {tarts  of 
Europe.  In  England  it  is  grown  simply  on  ac- 
count of  its  beautiful  venial  flowers,  for  the  froit 
scarcely  ever  comes  to  maturity.  The  height  of 
the  tree  is  alout  12  or  14  feet:  the  flowers  are 
pink,  and  arranged  for  the  most  |»art  in  pairs;  the 
leaves  are  long,  ovate,  with  a  serrated  margin,  and 
an  acute  point.   The  covering  of  the  fruit  is  downj 


to  be  Hiphil  future,  from  \*S2,  to  deride,  to 

despise  ;  \*Sr  would  then  be  after  the  Syriac  form, 

instead  of  \*S2\  But  all  the  old  version*  agree  with 
the  translation  of  the  A.  V.,  the  verb  being  formed  reg 

ularly  from  the  root  fiorrre. 

«'  "  When  the  grinders  cease  because  they  are  few ' 
(Kceles.  xii.  3).  For  some  other  curious  Interpret* 
lions  of  this  i«*sage,  see  that  of  K.  Salomon,  quota! 

by  Santes  Pagninus  in  his  Thesaurus,  pub  voce  \'a} 

and  Vntablu*,  Annola'a  ad  EteUsiasten,  xii.  fi  (Or* 
Sic.  ill.  230 J. 
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utd  flifculait  endowing  (lie  hard  sliell  which  coo- 
the  kernel.    The  bitter  almond  U  only  a 
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rariety  of  this  species.  The  Knglish  Almorui, 
Spanish  Ahiun  lin.  the  Pruven,-ai  Am  iwloltt,  the 
French  AmnwU,  are  nil  apparently  derived  from 
the  Greek  au5/7?a\.i).  Latin  Am^tfl  Ut.  It  is 
turious  to  ol«erve.  in  connection  with  the  alniond- 
bowls  of  the  golden  candlestick,  that  pieces  of  rock- 
crystal  used  in  adorning  branch-candlesticks  arc 
■till  denominated  by  the  lapidaries  ••  Almond*. " 

W.  II. 

ALMS  (Hiald.  N^T?).  Wficenee  towards 
the  poor,  from  Anglo-Sax.  (tlmtsnf,  proliably,  at 
well  as  (ierra.  fihmvrn.  from  ikft\tx?avvr)\  therms 
ft/n'i,  Vulg.  (hut  see  Ilosworth.  A.  S.  Jt>ct.).  'Hie 
word  "  alms  "  is  not  found  in  our  version  of  the 
canonical  l**>ks  of  O.  T.,  hut  it  occurs  rej>eatedlv 
in  X.       and  in  tin  Apocryphal  books  of  Tobit 

and  Kcclesiasticiis.  Tlie  Heb.  nr^l*.  rightnwi- 
rfff,  the  usual  equivalent  for  aim*  in  O.  T.,  is  ren- 
dered by  LXX.  in  Dent.  xxiv.  13,  Dan.  ir.  21,  and 
elsewhere,  iKtrfuotrvyn,  whilst  some  MSS.,  witli 
Vulg.  and  Khem.  Test.,  read  in  Matt.  vi.  I,  3i- 
Koiovvri).  [This  reading  is  adopted  by  Criesb., 
Lachm.,  Tisch.,  Treadles,  and  Alford. —  A.] 

The  duty  of  almsgiving,  especially  in  kind,  con- 
sisting chiefly  in  portions  t/>  be  left  designedly  from 
produce  of  the  held,  the  vineyard,  and  the  olive- 
yard  (Ijcv.  xix.  9,  10,  xxiii.  22;  Iteut.  xv.  II,  xxiv. 
19.  xjtvi.  2-1'J;  Ruth  ii.  2),  is  strictly  enjoined  by 
the  \aw.  After  his  entrance  into  the  land  of 
promise,  the  Israelite  was  ordered  U)  pr&tent  yearly 
the  first-fruits  of  the  land  hefure  the  lx>rd.  in  a 
manner  significant  of  hi*  own  previously  destitute 
condition.  Kvery  third  year  also  (Dent.  xiv.  28) 
each  proprietor  was  directed  to  share  tlic  tithes  of 
his  produce  with  "the  levite.  the  stranger,  the 
fatherless,  and  the  widow."  Hie  theological  esti- 
mate of  almsgiving  among  the  .lews  is  indicated  by 
the  following  passages  :  — .lob  xxxi.  17;  Prov.  x.  2, 
xi.  4:  Ksth.  ix.  22:  J's.  cxii.  9;  Acts  ix.  30,  the 
ease  of  Dorcas;  x.  2,  of  Cornelius:  to  which  may  lie 
vlded.  Tob.  iv.  10.  II.  xiv.  10,  11;  and  Lcelus.  iii. 
30,  xl-  24.  And  the  Talmu  lists  went  so  fur  as  to 
nterpret  rii;hl<f>u*nr*A  bv  almsgiving  in  such 
lages  as  (Jen.  xviii.  1  :>:  I*,  liv.  14.  IN.  xvii.  l.V 

In  the  women's  court  of  the  Temple  there  were 
.3  receptacles  for  voluntary  offerings  (Mark  xii. 
II),  one  of  which  was  devoted  to  alms  for  education 
4  poor  children  of  good  f*nily.    lteforc  the  Cap- 


tivity there  is  no  trace  of  pcrmitsion  of  niendh  ancyi 
but  it  was  evidently  allowed  in  later  tinxs  (Matt 
xx.  30;  Mark  x.  4*;':  Act*  iii.  2). 

After  the  Captivity,  out  at  what  time  it  cannot 
be  known  certainly,  a  definite  system  of  almsgiving 
was  introduced,  and  < -\t>n  enforml  under  penalties. 
In  every  city  there  «  re  thro-  collectors.  Tlie  col 
lections  were  of  two  kinds:  (1.)  of  money  for  tlie 
j**»r  of  the  city  only,  made  by  two  collectors,  re- 
ceived in  a  chest  »r  l*>\  n2^~)  in  the  synagogue 
on  the  Sal.Uith,  and  di-.tril.utcd  by  the  three  in  tlie 
evening;  (2.)  K<>r  the  p*>r  in  general,  of  fowl  and 
money,  collected  every  day  from  hou.ve  to  house,  re- 
vived in  a  dish  OTH-.""^,  and  distributed  l>y 
the  three  collectors,  llie  two  eola  tions  obtained 
the  names  respectively  of  ••  dms  of  the  chest,"  and 
"alms  of  the  dish."  Serial  f<)lU-cti«»ns  and  dis- 
tributions wen;  also  mailt*  on  fast-days. 

The  Pharisees  wen-  zealous  in  almsgiving,  but 
too  ostentatious  in  their  mode  of  |*rfonnauce,  for 
which  our  I*ord  finds  fault  with  them  (Matt.  vi.  2). 
Hut  there  is  no  ground  for  supposing  that  the  ex- 
pression caAjri'<T?7*  is  more  than  a  mode  of 
denouncing  their  display,  by  a  figure  drawn  from 
the  frequent  and  well-known  use  of  trumpets  in  re- 
ligious and  other  celebrations,  Jewish  as  well  as 
heathen.  Winer,  s.  r.  <  arpzov.  /  /<»  m.  Jiui.  .32. 
V'itringa,  D?  Syn.  IV/.  iii.  1,  13.  Klsley,  On  6'os- 
ptls.  Maimonidcs,  />••  .lure  /'</«/»<  n's,  vii.  10; 
ix.  1,  6;  x.  (I'rideaux.)  Jahn,  Arrfi.  Blb\.  iv. 
371.  (Tpliam.)  Light  foot,  Ifara  H*br.,  on  Matt, 
vi.  2,  and  Uftcr.  Tnu/iti,  p.  1!).  Ifict.  of  Antiq. 
s.  v.  "  Tulio."  [See  (  >kkkuix«;s;  I\m)k;  Tithes; 
Temple.] 

Hie  duty  of  relieving  the  poor  was  not  neglected 
bv  the  Christians  (Matt.  vi.  1-4;  Luke  xiv.  13; 
Acts  xx.  a.'»:  Cal.  ii.  10.)  Kvery  Christian  was 
exhorted  to  lay  by  on  the  Sunday  in  each  week 
some  portion  of  hi*  pn-lits,  to  be  applied  to  the 
wants  of  the  needy  (Acts  xi.  30;  Ibun.  xv.  25-27; 
I  (V>r.  xvi.  1-4).  It  was  also  considered  a  duty 
sjieciallv  incuml>ent  on  widows  V)  devote  them- 
selves to  such  ministrations  ( I  Tim.  v.  10 ). 

ii.  w.  r. 

ALMUG-TREK.  [Am;um] 

AL'NATHAN  ('AWiv;  rVat  Eva«Tai,;l 
Alex.  E\ya$a»:  hu  t'ilh  tu).  Kl.XATIIAX  2  (1 
K«lr.  viii.  44;  comp.  Kzr.  viii.  10).    W.  A.  W. 

ALOES,  LIGX  ALOES  (S^/HH,  Ahdltm, 

Ahi'tDth:  0-Knvaf  (in  Num.  xxiv.  6), 

•ttokt^  (In  I*s.  xlv.  8);  a\-id,  AquUa  and  Aid. 
a\«^;  Comp.  a\60;  Sym.  Ouu'iaua  (in  Cant,  iv 
14):  tnhtm'wuli,  >jut(  •,  nhw  :  in  N.T.  a\6r\,  «i>f ) 
the  name  of  some  nMlv  and  sweet -smelling  wood 
mentioned  in  Num.  xx'w.  0,  where  ltalaam  com- 
pares the  condition  of  the  Israelite*  to  ••  tree*  of 
lign-aloes  which  the  l...rd  hath  planted;"  in  Ts. 
xlv.  8,  ••  All  thy  garments  smell  of  myrrh,  and 
aloes,  and  cassia;"  in  Prov.  vii.  17,  "I  have  per- 
fumed my  lied  with  mvrrh,  al.»es.  and  cinnantoii." 
In  ('ant.  iv.  14.  S>l>iiion  sj«-aks  of  "myrrh  and 
aloes,  with  all  the  chief  spires."  The  word  occurs 
once  in  the  X.  T.  (John  xix.  30).  where  mention 
is  made  of  Xicodmns  briji<_'iiig  "a  mixture  of 
my»-!i  and  aloes,  al-out  an  hundred  pound  weight," 
for  the  purpose  of  anointing  the  Uxly  of  our  l>ord. 
Writers  generally,  following  Celsius  (ffitnift.  I. 
135),  who  devotes  thirtv-five  pa-.-es  to  this  subject, 
suppose  that  the  Aquil  trii  ai/alloc/ntm  U  the  tres 
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11  question.  The  trees  which  belong  to  the  nat'i- 
lul  order  Aqvilariacur,  a|**talous  dicotyledonous 
(lowering  jd.ints,  arc  for  the  most  |»art  natives  of 
tropical  Asia.  The  species  Aq.  agaUtn-hum,  which 
supplies  the  aloes- wood  of  <  omnierce.  is  much  valued 
in  India  on  account  of  its  aromatic  qualities  for 
fumigations  and  incci.se.  It  was  well  known  to 
the  Aniliic  physicians,  lliu  Sii  a  "  (Avicenna).  in 
the  Li  tin  transition,  s]w:iks  of  this  wood  under  Uie 
names  of  Aijalh  rhum,  .\itlnhr,  or  J.ignum-Alots. 
In  the  Arabic  original  a  description  is  given  of  it 
under  the  name*  of  A>,U '■<]•<„,  A<jhab»>khi,  (h*lb 
(Dr.  Hoyle.  in  f  >■.  Itih.  /.it.  s.  v.  "  Ahalim  ")•  I*. 
Hoyle  (/llii.if.  i j'  H'mmi  'l  "j  fti  /!<  tttrtij,  p.  171 )  men- 
tions three  \ari<  tic*  of  this  wood  as  being  obtained 
in  the  bazaar*  of  Nortli.in  India. 

The  Aifuihn  i  i  *t  caw/a i  i  >  of  (  hina  has  the  char- 
acter of  being  the  most  highly  scented.  Hut  it  is 
a  singular  fact  that  this  fragrancy  does  not  exist  in 
any  of  this  family  of  trees  when  in  a  healthy  and 
growing  condition;  it  is  only  when  the  tree  is  dis- 
eased that  it  has  this  aromatic  property.  On  this 
account  the  timber  is  often  buried  for  a  short  time 
in  the  ground,  which  accelerates  the  decay,  when 
the  utkr  or  fragrant  oil.  is  secreted.  The  l^est 
aloc-wood  is  called  calambac,  and  Is  the  produce 
of  Aquibu  in  ayalh  chum,  a  native  of  Silhet,  in 
Northern  India.  This  is  a  magnificent  tree,  and 
grows  to  the  height  of  120  feet,  being  12  feet  in 
girth :    The  bark  of  the  trunk  is  smooth  and  ash- 
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light  and  soft.    It  is  totally  without  i.  neU ;  at  d  tba 

leaves,  bark,  and  flowers  are  equally  inodorous  " 

(Script.  J/rrb.  p.  248).  The  J-j-atcaria  aijahW 
chum,  with  which  some  writers  have  confused  the 
i  Aq.  at/all.,  is  an  entirely  different  plant,  lieing  a 
;  small  crooked  tree,  containing  an  acrid  milky  poi- 
son, in  common  with  the  rest  of  the  Hvphorb'uicttr. 
Persons  have  lost  their  sight  from  this  juice  getting 
into  their  eyes,  whence  the  plant's  generic  name, 
Esnrcaiia.  It  is  difficult  to  account  for  the  spe- 
cific name  of  this  plant,  for  the  nyallvrhum  is  cer- 
tainly not  the  produce  of  it. 

It  must  le  confessed,  however,  that,  notwith- 
standing all  that  has  leen  written  to  prove  tba 
identity  of  the  .Ud/iwMrees  with  the  al„,*-trood  of 
commerce,  and  notwithstanding  the  apparent  con- 
nection of  the  Hebrew  word  with  the  Arabic  A<jhli~ 
jotm  and  the  (iieek  A'jalh>ch<-n.  the  opinion  is  not 
clear  of  difficulties.  In  the  first  place  the  passage 
in  Num.  xxiv.  fl,  "as  the  Ahalim  which  Jeho- 
vah hath  planted,  is  an  argument  against  the 
identification  with  the  Aquilaria  ai/dliH-hum.  The 
I.XX.  read  ffKt}vai  (tents);  and  they  are  followed 
by  the  Vulg.,  the  Syriae,  the  Arabic,  and  some 
other  versions.  If  Ohdlim  (tents)  is  not  the  true 
reading  —  and  the  context  is  against  it  —  then  if 
Ahalim  —  Aq.  aijallmhinn,  we  must  suppose  thai 
Halaam  is  sjieaking  of  trees  concerning  which  in 
their  growing  state  he  could  have  known  nothing 
at  all.  Kosen m idler  (Schnl.  in  I*.  T.  ad  Num. 
xxiv.  6)  allows  that  this  tree  is  not  found  in  Ara- 
bia, but  thinks  that  Halaam  might  have  become 
acquainted  with  it  from  the  merchants.  Perhaps 
the  prophet  might  have  situ  the  wood.  Hut  the 
passage  in  Numbers  manifestly  implies  that  he  had 
seen  the  Ahalim  yiouivij,  and  that  in  all  probabil- 
ity they  were  some  kind  of  tree  sufficiently  known 
to  the  Israelites  to  Hiable  them  to  understand  the 
allusion  in  its  full  force.  Hut  if  the  Ahalim  =  the 
Ayallochum.  then  much  of  the  illustration  wotdd 
have  been  l<»st  to  the  |>eople  who  were  the  subject 
of  the  pniphecv:  for  the  Aq.  ai/nllarhum  is  found 
neither  on  the  banks  of  the  Kuphrates,  where  Ba- 
laam lived,  nor  in  Moah,  where  the  blessing  was 
enunciated. 

Michaelis  (Sapp.  pp.  34,  35)  believes  the  LXX. 
reading  to  be  the  correct  one,  though  he  sees  no 
difficulty,  but  rather  a  beauty,  in  supposing  that 
Halaam  was  drawing  a  similitude  from  a  tree  of  for- 
eign growth.  He  confesses  that  the  parallelism  of 
the  verse  is  more  in  favor  of  the  trtt  than  the  tent; 


Aquilnria  ARallochum. 

soWed;  that  of  the  branches  gray  and  lightly 
•tripod  with  brown.    'Hie  wood  is  white,  and  very 

«  Atslallah  Ihn  Sina.  n  celebrated  Arabian  physl- 
llan  and  natural  philosopher,  horn  a.  D.  0f?0.  The 
lews  abbreviated  the  name  into  Abensina,  whence  the 
ThrlstiAtu  cull  it  Avicenna. 
»  -  fc 

~s^  J  [  ^  |  ^  ayoAAoxof,  Atjuilaria  oval  a,  Spren* 
pi,  Hoi.  Ret  llrri.  |.  p.  2C1  ff. ;  Arlcenna,  1.  11.  p.  182 ; 


but  he  objects  that  the  lign-aJoea  should  1* 
tioned  before  the  cedars,  the  i«arallelism  requiring, 
he  thinks,  the  inverse  onler.  Hut  this  is  hardly  a 
valid  objection:  for  what  tree  was  held  in  greater 
estimation  than  the  cedar?  And  even  if  Ahalim 
=  Aq.  tu/alf.,  vet  the  latter  clause  of  the  verse 
does  no  violence  to  the  law  of  jiiirallelism,  for  of  the 
two  trees  the  cedar  "  m  >J»r  t*t  <<  aMf/ustior." 
Again,  the  passage  in  Ps.  xlv.  8  would  perhaps  be 
more  correctly  translated  thus:  "  The  myrrh,  aloes, 
and  cassia,  perfuming  A\  thy  gamier  is.  brought 
from  the  ivory  palaces  of-  the  Minni.  shall  make 
thee  glad."  <*     The  MiiT.i,  or  Mituvi,  were  inhab- 

i  '  f.  6  * 

Usnum  Ali>"i.  Knm.  Avic.  r-nn.  1.  li.  p.  281 ;  eonf 
Sprengel,  IK«.  AVi  Herb.  t.  j.  p.  2,1  tl'r-ytag,  Ltx 
s.  v.). 

c  See  R«*umuller-s  note  oi  «1J«  pnwage  ^Stt  I.  to 
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ftaut*  of  spier  Arabia,  and  carried  on  a  great  trade 

jx  the  exportation  of  spices  and  perfumes  (I'lin.  xii. 
14,  16;  Bochart,  Phalrff,  ii.  23,  135.  As  the 
myrrh  and  c  rnsia  are  mentioned  as  coming  from 
the  Minui,  and  wore  doubtless  natural  productions 
of  their  country,  the  inference  is  that  nL**,  l>eing 
i^iiuad  with  them,  was  aUo  a  production  of  the 
ume  country. 

The  Scriptural  use  of  tlie  Hebrew  won!  applies 
both  to  the  tree  and  to  it*  produce ;  and  although 
nmr  weight  must  !«e  allowed  to  the  opinion  which 
identities  the  Aluil'tm  with  the  AytiMtum,  gup- 
ported  a*  it  is  by  tlie  authority  of  so  eminent  a 
botanist  as  the  late  1  >r.  Ku\  1c,  yet  it  must  be  con- 
ceded that  the  matter  U  by  no  means  proved. 
I  liller  [Hi en 'pliyt.  i.  3J4)  derive*  tlie  word  from  a 
root  which  signifies  "to  shine,"  "to  be  splendid," 
and  believe*  the  tree  to  I*  some  specie*  of  crdnr ; 
probably,  he  says,  the  Ctdnu  mnipi  /,  or  Ctdrtlnte. 
What  the  C  m  "jni  may  l>e,  ntotleni  Itotanical  sei- 
ence  would  be  at  a  loss  to  conjecture,  but  it  is  quite 
possible  tliat  some  kind  of  odoriferous  cedar  may 
be  the  tree  denoted  bv  the  term  AJu'd'un  or  Ahi'd'Uh. 

W.  IL 

AXOTH  (rfc?  :  BaoX^;  [Alex.  MaaA- 
wt-]  BiUth),  a  place  or  district,  forming  with 
Asher  the  jurisdiction  of  the  ninth  of  Solomon's 
commissariat  officer*  (I  K.  iv.  16).  It  U  read  by 
the  LXX.  and  later  scholars  as  licaloth,  tlicugh  the 

A.  V.  treats  the  2  as  a  prefix."  In  the  former 
case  see  Bkaujtii.  Josephu*  has  TJ;v  w*p\  'Ao- 
k){¥  irapa\iar.  'ApKTi  I  ring  the  name  which  he 
elsewhere  gives  to  Kedippa  (Ach/ib)  on  the  sea- 
coast  in  Asher.  G. 

AL  PHA,  the  .first  letter  of  the  (.nek  alphabet, 
M  Omega  u  the  Last.  iLs  significance  is  ]>lainly 
indicated  in  the  context,  "  I  am  Alpha  and  Omega, 
the  beginning  and  the  end.  the  first  and  the  last  " 
(Rev.  xxii.  13;  comp.  i.  8,  11  [rec.  text),  xxi.  0). 
which  may  lie  compared  with  Is.  xli.  4,  xliv.  6,  "  I 
tin  the  first  and  I  am  the  Ust.  and  beside  me 
there  is  no  God."  So  lYudentius  ( Cathcmer. 
hymn.  it.  1 1 )  explains  it: 

"Alpha  et  O  ro-^noniinatur :  ipso  fons  et  clausula 
Omnium  <\\ue  sunt,  fueruut,<{iut*]Utt  post  futur*  aunt." 

The  expression  "I  am  Alpha  and  Omega"  is 
illustrated  by  the  usage  in  Rabbinical  writers  of 
Aleph  and  Tau,  tlie  first  and  Last  letters  of  the  He- 
!*ew  alphabet.  Schoettgen  (//»/%  IMr.  i.  1080) 
qur>te»  from  Jdlut  JU'„m,  fid.  17,  4,  "Adam 

transgressed  the  whole  Liw  from  S  to  *"V  that  is, 
from  the  l>eginning  to  the  end.  It  is  not  neces- 
nry  to  inquire  whether  in  tlie  latter  usage  the 
meaning  is  so  full  as  in  the  Revelation :  that  must 
be  determined  by  sepirate  consideration*.  As  an 
illustration  merely,  the  reference  is  valuable.  Iloth 
Hreeks  and  Hebrews  employed  tlie  letters  of  the 
ilphal-et  as  numerals.  In  the  early  times  of  the 
liristian  Church  the  letters  A  and  fl  were  com- 
bined with  the  cross  or  with  the  monogram  of 
Christ  (Maitland,  Chun-It  in  the  C<dum,nbt,  pp. 
166-3).  One  of  the  oldest  monuments  on  which 
Jus  occurs  Ls  a  marble  tablet  founc  in  the  cata- 
at  Melos,  which  belongs,  if  not  to  the  first 
r,  to  the  frit  lialf  of  the  second.  [Cross.] 

\V.  A.  W. 
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•  The  declaration  "  I  am  Alpha  and  Omega,  the 
beginniiig  and  the  end,"  taken  in  its  most  general 
sense,  appears  to  represent  <iod  as  the  lieing  frvm 
whom  all  tilings  proceed  and  to  whom  they  tend, 
—  the  creator  and  niler  of  the  universe,  directing 
all  events  to  the  accomplishment  of  his  purposes 
In  special  reference  to  the  subject  of  the  Apocalypse, 
it  gives  assurance  that  he  Mill  carry  on  to  its  con- 
summation tlie  work  which  he  has  Itegun;  "the 
kingdoms  of  this  world  shall  Uvoine  tlie  kingdom 
of  our  I^ord  and  of  his  Christ"  (Rev.  xi.  15).  As 
Hengstenlierg  remarks  on  Rev.  i.  M),  in  this  dec- 
Laration  the  Omega  is  to  be  regarded  as  emphatic 
It  Ls  equivalent  to  saying.  As  I  am  the  Alpha,  sc 
am  I  also  the  Omega.  The  beginning  U  surety 
for  the  end."  See  aLso  llengel's  note.  Comp.  2 
Kadr.  vi.  6;  Roin.  xi.  3<>.  Joseph,  c.  Api<>u.  ii. 
22,  6  6tbs  .  .  .  airrbs  iavry  koI  iraaiv  airrdp- 
nr)t,  apxh  fted  fitaa  ttal  r*\os  wdyrtuf.  Ant. 
viii.  11,  §  2,  apxh  *al  t«Ao»  rwv  awdrrmy. 
I'lato,  1U  Lef/ff.  iv.  7,  p.  71j  e,  6  6t6t,  w<rwtp  koX 
6  iraAaibi  \6yos,  apx^*  T*  Ka*  TtKtvrrjy  koI  n*- 
<ra  Tu>*  aw&yrvy  ixwv  T-  ^*  lra-dicatio  Petri 
ap.  Clem.  Alex,  ^li-om.  vi.  .%  us  0t6s  icnv,  ht 
kpxh*  v&yrvv  iwoir)trt¥,  teal  rtKout  i^ovaiap 
«X«"-  otner  examples  and  illustrations  of 
this  phraseology,  sec  I^oUck  s  Ay!<i»jth.  pp.  52J- 
531.  A. 

ALPHABET.  [Writing.] 

ALPIIiE'US  [or  Alphe'us,  A.  V.  1611,  and 

most  eds.]  CAA^oTof :  "^Tl1  [l»rh.  txchangt]), 
the  father  of  the  lesser  St.  James  the  Apostle  (Matt, 
x.  3;  Mark  iii.  18;  Luke  vi.  K»;  Acts  i-  l.'l),  and 
husband  of  tliat  Mary  (called  in  Mark  xv.  40, 
mother  of  James  the  less  and  of  Joscs)  who,  with 
the  mother  of  Jesus  and  others,  Mas  standing  br 
the  cross  during  the  crucifixion  (John  xix.  25). 
[MaKY.]  In  this  latter  place  he  is  called  Oopai 
(not,  as  in  the  A.  V.,  Cleophas);  a  \-iriation  aris- 
ing from  the  double  pronunciation  of  the  letter  P  : 
and  found  also  in  the  LXX.  rendering  of  Hebrew 

names.      Winer  com^res  'Ayy^os  from  ^n, 

'EfidB  from  n^n,  ipooU  from  Jl^  (2  Chr. 

xxx.  1),  To3«'k  from  H2t5  (Gen.  xxii.  24),  and 
says  that  although  no  reliable  example  appears  in 

the  LXX.  of  the  hardening  of  H  at  tlie  beginning 
of  a  word,  yet  such  arc  found,  as  in  KiAtxla  from 

T^bn.  Whether  the  fact  of  this  variety  existing 
give*  us  a  further  right  to  identify  Alphaus  with 
the  Cleopas  of  Luke  xxiv.  18,  can  never  Iw  satisfac- 
torily determined.  If,  as  commonly,  the  ellipsis  in 
lov&at  'lautufiov  in  Luke  vi.  15,  Acts  i.  13,  is  to 
I*  filled  up  by  inserting  a?«A^?,  then  the  apostle 
St.  Jude  was  another  son  of  A)pha*us.  And  in 
Mark  ii.  14,  Levi  (or  Matthew)  is  also  said  to  have 
been  the  son  of  Alpha-us.  Nor  can  any  satisfac- 
tory reason  be  given  why  we  should  suppose  this  to 
have  been  a  different  person,  as  is  u«tialJy  dono. 
For  further  particulars,  see  Jam  is  tmk  Lks.h,  and 
Hrkthrkn  ok  Jk.m  s.  H.  A. 

•  The  Alpbreus  who  was  the  father  of  I>evi  or 
Matthew  (Mark  ii.  14),  and  the  Alphaus  who  was 
the  father  of  James  the  I^ss  (Matt.  x.  3),  in  ai 
probability,  were  different  persons.     In  the  Usui 


It 


in  1  K  It.  16,  bat  not  lb 


x» 

H. 
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it  tbe  apostles  (Matt.  x.  3;  Mark  iii.  18;  Luke  vi. 
15;  Acts  i.  13),  those  of  them  known  to  be  related 
to  each  other  are  usually  mentioned  in  pairs,  whereas 
Matthew  (or  l,evi)  and  .lames  the  younger  are 
never  placed  thus  together.  Alpha-us  was  a  com- 
mon name  among  the  .lews  (see  Lightfoot  on  Acts 
i.  13),  and  need  not  be  appropriated  to  one  person. 
FriLzsche,  Winer,  I»e  Wette,  OLshausen,  Meyer, 
Lauge,  and  mast  of  the  leading  critics,  recognize 
two  men  of  tins  name  in  the  (iospels.  Meek  re- 
marks {$>/>i*>j>t.  fir  uifjtlitn,  i.  380)  that  it  is  only 
on  the  supposition  that  Ix-vi  and  Matthew  were  dif- 
ferent persons,  and  that  I-evi  was  a  disciple  only  and 
not  an  apostle,  that  he  could  be  the  son  of  the  Al- 
phitus  who  was  the  father  of  the  younger  James. 

H. 

ALTANE'US  ('AAro^o*:  [Vat.  MoAtok- 
raios;]  Alex.  AKrayvcuof-  Carbine  u*).  The 
same  as  M.vttk.nai  (Ezr.  x.  33),  one  of  the  sons  of 
Ila&hum  (1  Esdr.  ix.  33).  W.  A.  W. 

ALTAR  (n?Tr  :  Bvciturr^ptov,  fa/x6s:  aU 
tare).  (A.)  The  first  altar  of  which  we  have  any 
account  is  that  built  by  Xoali  when  he  left  the  ark 
(Gen.  viii.  20).  The  Targumists  indeed  assert 
that  Adam  built  an  altar  after  he  was  driven  out 
of  the  garden  of  Edcu,  and  that  on  this  Cain  and 
Abel,  and  afterwards  Xoali  anil  Abraham,  offered 
sacrifice  (l'scudo-Jonath.  (ien.  viii.  20,  xxii.  9). 
According  to  the  tradition  the  First  Man  was  made 
upon  an  altar  which  God  himself  had  prepared  for 
the  purpose,  and  on  the  site  of  this  altar  were 
reared  lioth  those  of  the  l'atriarehs  ami  that  in  the 
Temple  of  Solomon.  This  tradition,  if  no  other 
way  valuable,  at  least  shows  the  great  inqiortancc 
which  the  Jews  attached  to  the  altar  as  the  central 
point  of  their  religious  worship  (Ikdir,  fyntbol.  ii. 
350). 

In  the  early  times  altars  were  usually  built  in 
certain  sjiots  hallowed  by  religious  associations, 
t.  <j.  where  (.iod  ap|>earcd  (<ien.  xii.  7,  xiii.  IS, 
xxvi.  25,  xxxv.  1 ).  Generally  of  course  they  were 
erected  for  the  offering  of  sacrifice;  but  in  some  in- 
stances they  appear  to  have  been  only  memorial. 
Such  was  the  altar  built  by  Moses  and  called  Jeho- 
vah NLssi,  as  a  sign  that  the  I/ml  would  have  war 
with  Anudek  from  generation  to  generation  (Kx. 
xvii.  15,  10).  Such  too  was  the  altar  which  was 
built  by  the  Keubenitcs,  Gadites,  and  half-tribe  of 
Manasseh,  44  in  the  Itonlers  of  .Ionian,"  and  which 
was  erected  44  not  for  burnt-offering  nor  for  sacri- 
fice," but  that  it  might  Is?  44 a  witness"  between 
them  and  the  rest  of  tbe  trifies  (Josh.  xxii.  10-20). 
Altars  were  most  probably  originally  made  of  earth. 
The  I-aw  of  Moses  allowed  them  to  be  made  either 
of  earth  or  unhewn  stones  (Kx.  xx.  26):  any  iron 
tool  would  have  profaned  the  altar  —  but  this  could 
only  refer  to  the  body  of  the  altar  and  that  part  on 
which  the  victim' was  Laid,  as  directions  were  given 
to  make  a  casing  of  shittim-wood  overlaid  with 
truss  for  the  altar  of  burnt-offering.    (See  below). 

In  later  ti  >  they  wvre  frequently  built  on  high 

t>lacQL,  especially  in  idolatrous  worship  (lleut.  xii. 
2;  for  the  pagan  notions  on  this  subject,  see  Tac. 
.■Inn.  xiii.  57).    The  altars  so  erected  were  thun- 

idves  sometimes  called  44  high  places "  (nS^2. 
2  K.  xxiii.  8;  2  Chr.  xiv.  3,  Ac).  By  the  I  .aw  of 
Moses  :dl  altars  were  forbidden  except  those  first 

n  Kitnbcl  {in  toe.)  Is  of  opinion  that  the  object  of 
th*  neSwork  was  to  protect  the  altar  from  beiug  In- 
by  the  fort  and  knees  of  the  officiating  priest*, 


ALTAR 

in  the  Tabernacle  and  afterwaida  in  the  Ti<m|M 

(Ixv.  xvii.  8,  0;  Deut.  xii.  13,  Ac.).  This  prohi- 
bition, however,  was  not  strictly  observed,  at  least 
till  after  the  building  of  the  Temple,  even  by  piout 
Israelites.  Thus  Gideon  built  an  altar  Mudg.  vi. 
24).  So  likewise  did  Samuel  (I  Sam.  vii.  0,  10), 
David  (2  Sam.  xxiv.  25),  and  Solomon  (1  K.  iii 
4). 

The  sanctity  attaching  to  the  altar  led  to  its  be- 
ing regards i  as  a  place  of  refuge  or  asylum  (Ex. 
xxi.  14;  1  K.  i.  50). 

(H.)  The  Law  of  Moses  directed  that  two  altars 
should  l>e  made,  the  one  the  Altar  of  Burnt  -offer- 
ing (called  also  the  Altar  kut'  i^o\i\v,  see  Hiiver- 
■  in  Ez.  xliii.  13  ff.)  and  the  other  the  Altar  of 


I.   The  Altar   of   Burnt  -  offering  (P2T^ 

nVlSn),  called  in  Mai.  i.  7,  12,  "the  table  of 

the  Lord,"  perhaps  also  in  Ex.  xliv.  10.  This  dif- 
fered in  construction  at  different  times.  (1.)  In 
the  Tabernacle  (Ex.  xxvii.  1  ff.,  xxxviii.  Iff.)  it 
was  com|«rativcly  small  and  portable.  In  shape  it 
was  square.  It  was  five  cubits  in  length,  the  same 
in  breadth,  and  three  cubits  high.  It  was  made 
of  planks  of  shittim  (or  acacia)  wood  overlaid  with 
brass.    (Josephus  says  yM  instead  of  bra**,  Ant. 

iii.  0,  §  8. )  The  interior  was  hollow  ( rfc  -^2. 
Ex.  xxvii.  8).  Hut  as  nothing  is  said  attottt  a  cov- 
ering to  the  altar  on  which  the  victims  might  be 
placed,  Jarehi  is  probably  correct  in  supposing  that 
whenever  the  tabernacle  for  a  tune  liecame  station- 
ary, the  hollow  case  of  the  altar  was  filled  up  with 
earth.  In  sup|tnrt  of  this  view  he  refers  to  Ex.  xx. 
24,  where  the  command  is  given,  44  make  me  an 
altar  of  earth,"  Ac.,  and  observes':  44  Altare 
est  hoc  ipsum  a'neum  altare  cujus  concavum 
implel>atur,  cum  castra  metarentur." 

At  the  four  corners  were  four  projections  called 
horns,  made,  like  the  altar  itself,  of  shittim-wood 
overlaid  with  brass.    It  is  not  quite  certain  how 

the  words  in  Ex.  xxvii.  2, VnbnfT  -l^Q. 

should  be  explained.  According  to  Mendelssohn 
they  mean  that  these  horns  were  of  one  piece  with 
the  altar.  So  also  KnoM  (Comm.  in  loc.).  And 
this  is  probably  right.  By  others  they  are  under- 
stood to  descril*  only  the  projection  of  the  horns 
from  the  altar.  These  probably  projected  upwards; 
and  to  them  the  victim  was  bound  when  about  to 
I*  sacrificed  (l's.  cxviii.  27).  On  the  occasion  of 
the  consecration  of  the  priests  (Ex.  xxix.  12)  and 
the  offering  of  the  sin-offering  (Lev.  iv.  7  ff.)  the 
blood  of  the  victim  was  sprinkled  on  the  horns  of 
the  altar.  (Sec  the  symbolism  explained  by  Bautn- 
gartcn,  Commtntar  cum  J'tntatruch,  ii.  63.) 
Kound  the  altar  midway  between  the  top  and  bot- 
tom (or,  as  others  sup|»osc,  at  the  top)  ran  a  pro- 
jecting ledge  (23^?,  A.  V.  "Compass")  on 
which  perhaps  the  priests  stood  when  they  officiated. 
To  the  outer  edge  of  this,  again,  a  grating  or  net- 
work of  brass  (Pr  n:  pr:  nir?£ 

was  affixed,  and  reached  to  the  lottom  of  the  altar 
w  hich  thus  presented  the  appearance  of  being  larger 
Ijelow  than  alsjve."  Others  have  supposed  thi* 
LTating  to  adhere  closely  to  the  boards  of  which 

The  22"^?.  he  thinks,  was  merely  a 
way  of  finish  at  the  top  of  this. 
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to  hare  been  sulv 
■tituted  for  them  half-way  up  from  the  bottom. 

At  any  rate  there  can  L*  little  doubt  that  the 
entuig  was  perpendicular,  not  horizontal  as  .Jona- 
than supposes  flargum  on  Ex.  xxvii.  5).  Accord- 
ing to  him  it  was  intended  to  catch  portions  of  the 
sacrifice  or  coaU  which  fell  fmm  the  altar,  and 
which  might  thus  be  easily  replaced.  But  it  seems 
improbable  that  a  not  work  or  grating  should  have 
been  constructed  for  such  a  purpose  (cf.  Joseph. 
Ant.  iii.  8,  §  8).  At  the  four  corners  of  the  net- 
work were  four  brazen  rings  into  which  were  in- 
serted the  staves  by  which  the  altar  was  carried. 
These  staves  were  of  the  same  materials  as  the  altar 
itself.  An  the  priests  were  forbidden  to  ascend  the 
tltar  by  steps  (Ex.  xx.  28).  it  has  lieen  conjectured 
that  a  slope  of  earth  led  gradually  up  to  the 

33*^3,  or  ledge  from  which  they  officiated.  Tliis 
must  have  lieen  either  on  the  north  or  south  side; 
tor  on  the  cast  was  "  the  place  of  the  ashes  "  (I*v. 
i.  18).  and  on  the  west  at  no  great  distance  stood 
the  laver  of  brass.  According  to  the  Jewuh  tra- 
dition it  was  on  the  south  side.  The  place  of  the 
altar  was  at  »  the  door  of  the  tabernacle  of  the  tent 
of  the  congregation"  (Ex.  xl.  2'J).  The  various 
utensils  for  the  sen-ice  of  the  altar  (Ex.  xxvii.  3) 

were:  (<i)   iT)^D,  pans  to  clear  away  the  fat 

and  ashes  with:  elsewhere  the  word  is 
used'  of  the  pots  in  which  the  flesh  of  the  sacrifices 
was  put  to  seethe  (cf.  Zech.  xiv.  20,  21,  and  2  Chr. 

ixxt.  13,  with  1  Sam.  ii.  14).  (b)  shore!*, 
Vulg.  Jvrriptt,  Gesen.  ptLe  cineri  renwremlo. 

(c)  niJT^T*2,  b'unns,  LXX.  ^iaAaL  vessels  in 
which  the  blood  of  the  victims  was  received,  and 

from  which  it  was  sprinkled  (r.    fTIT).  (</) 

rcV|*2,  ffesh-hools,  LXX.  Kptdrypat,  by  means 
of  which  the  flesh  was  removed  from  the  caldron  or 
pot.  (See  1  Sam.  ii.  13,  14,  where  they  are  de- 
scribed as  having  three  prongs.)  (t)  nhV"H2, 
fire-pan*,  or  perhaps  censers.  These  might  either 
be  used  for  taking  coals  from  the  fire  on  the  altar 
(I^ev.  xvi.  12),  or  for  burning  incense  (Num.  xvi. 
6,  7).  There  Is  no  reason  to  give  the  word  a  dif- 
ferent meaning  in  Ex.  xxv.  38,  where  our  version, 
following  the  Vulgate,  translates  it  "  snufF-dishes." 
All  these  utensil*  were  of  brass. 

(2. )  In  Solomon1  g  Temple  the  altar  was  consider- 
ably larger  in  its  dimensions,  as  might  have  licen 
expected  from  the  much  greater  size  of  the  building 
in  which  it  was  placed.  Like  the  former  it  was 
square;  but  the  length  and  breadth  were  now 
twenty  culnts,  and  the  height  ten  (2  Chr.  iv.  1). 
It  differed,  too,  in  the  material  of  which  it  was 
cade,  being  entirely  of  brass  (I  K.  viii.  04;  2 
Chr.  vii.  7).  It  had  no  grating;  and  instead  of  a 
lingle  gradual  slope,  the  ascent  to  it  was  probably 
nade  by  three  successive  platforms,  to  each  of  which 
it  has  been  supposed  that  steps  led  (Surcnhus. 
\{ishnn,  vol.  ii.  p.  281,  as  in  the  figure  annexed  . 
Against  this  may  be  urged  the  fact  that  the  Law 
jf  Moses  positively  forbade  the  use  of  steps  (Ex.  xx. 
28)  and  the  assertion  of  Josephus  that  in  Herod's 
temple  the  ascent  was  by  an  inclined  plane.  On 
the  other  hand  steps  are  introduced  in  the  ideal,  or 
■jmbolieal,  temple  of  Ezckiel  (xliii.  17),  and  the 
piolubition  in  Ex.  xx.  has  been  interpreted  as  ap- 
plying to  a  continuous  flight  of  stain  and  not  to  a 


that  we  are  necessarily 


t.    Hut  the  biblical  account  is  to  brief 
to  determine  the 


Altar  of  Burnt  0  tiering,  from 


question.  Asa,  we  read,  renewed  (E^rVV)  this 
altar  (2  Chr.  xv.  8).  This  may  either  mean  that 
he  r<pnr<<l  it,  or  more  probably  perhaps  that  he 
rtconstcnitfl  it.  after  it  had  been  [*• lluted  by  idol- 
worship  {ii/tKcuvtat,  LXX.).  Subse<p;eiitly  Aha* 
had  it  removed  from  it*  place  to  the  north  side  of 
the  new  altar  which  I'rijah  the  priest  had  m  ule  in 
accordance  with  his  direction  t'2  K.  x\i.  14). 
It    was    •'cleansed"  by  command  of  Hc/ekiah 

^:",r»p.  2  Chr.  xxix.  18).  and  Manasseh,  after 
renouncing  his  idolatry,  cither  rej»tir,>l  (Oietih, 

P>vl  or  rthullt  it  (Keri,  72"V..  It  may  finally 
have  lieen  broken  up  and  the  bniss  carried  to  Ikihy- 
lon,  but  this  is  not  mentioned  (der.  Iii.  17  ff.). 
According  to  the  Uahhinical  tradition,  this  altar 
stood  on  the  very  spot  on  which  man  was  originally 
created. 

(3.)  The  Altar  of  Burnt-offering  in  the  second 
(ZorubkaUTs)  temple.  Of  this  no  description  is 
•riven  in  the  Hible.  We  are  only  told  i'Ezr.  iii.  2 
that  it  was  built  Ix-fore  the  foundations  of  the  Tern 
pie  were  laid.  According  to  .losephus  (Ant.  xi.  4, 
§  1  )  it  was  plurd  on  the  same  s|tot  on  which  that 
of  Solomon  h  id  originally  stood.  It  was  con- 
structed, as  we  may  infer  from  1  .Mace.  iv.  47.  of 
unhewn  stones  Ui'flou*  A\»k\4)(>ovi )■  Antioehus 
Epiphanes  des,-.  rated  it.  (yKoi6fi-ntrav  fi5('.\vyna 
tftrjucifffUfs  (-rrt  t!  tfuaia/TTiiptov,  1  Mace,  i.  ?> 1 ) 
and  according  to  .losephus  (Ant.  xii.  §  4)  re- 
moved it  altogether.  Ill  the  restoration  by  .hidas 
M.u-cab.TMis  a  new  altar  was  built  of  unhewn  stone 
in  conformity  with  the  Mosaic  L»w  <1  Mace.  iv. 
471. 

(4  )  The  altar  erected  by  1  Ier.nl  which  Is  thus 
descriUsl  l.v  .htsephm  '  Ii.  .1 .  v.  .">,  §  ♦{):  '•  In  front 
of  the  Temple  st.-nl  the  altar.  \">  cubits  in  height, 
and  in  hreadtli  and  length  of  equal  dimensions,  \ \r_. 
.">«)  cubits :  it  was  built  foursquare,  with  h.-mdike 
comers  projecting  from  it:  and  on  the  - -nth  side  a 
gentle  ac<  livit\  led  up  to  it.  M.,ns,wr  it  was  m vie, 
without  anv  iron  tool,  neither  did  iron  e\er  t<>u.-h 
it  at  anv  time."  Lutin.  h.i-.  4U  ml'iK  -pjire  in- 
stead of  '>'K  The  dimensions  given  in  the  Mishira 
are  different.  It  i-  there  s  iid  >  .</«/■/"'/'.  .'!.  1  that 
t.w  altar  was  at  the  has.-  M  cubits  square ;  at  the 
height  of  a  cuoit  from  the  ground  -Jn  cubits  squire; 

at.  .">  cubits  higher  where  was  the  circuit, 

it  was  reduced  to  28  cubits  square,  and  at  the 
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boms  still  further  to  26.  A  space  of  a  cubit  each 
way  was  here  allowed  for  the  officiating  priests  to 
walk,  so  that  24  cubits  aquare  were  lea  for  the  fire 

on  the  altar  (n^SH).  This  description  is 
not  very  clear.  Hut  the  Kabbinical  and  other  in- 
terpreters consider  the  altar  from  the  S2£j'lD 
upwards  to  liave  W-en  28  cubits  square,  allowing  at 


ALTAR 

^Tl^r?  "^P^,  Ex.  xxx.  1 ;  Bvffuurriipiov  6vpu 
dfutros,   LXX.),   called   also   the  golden  aJtai 

(2n-Tn  n2TC,  Kx.  xxxix.  38 ;  Num.  iv.  11)  t* 
distinguish  it  from  the  Altar  of  Immt-offering 
which  was  called  the  brazen  altar  (Kx.  xxxviii.  30). 
l*robably  this  Is  meant  by  the  "  altar  of  wood  " 
spoken  of  Kzck.  xli.  22,  which  is  further  described 


the  top,  however,  a  cubit  each  way  fi  r  the  horns,  "f  tiie  4,tal,,e  tliat  is  l«fore  tht  ljnxl"  precisely 
and  another  cubit  for  the  passage  of  the  priests.  Si?*??*"™.  T*1  °{.  lh*  ,nltar  °Lincer!!5-  (See 
l)thers,  however  (;is  L'Kmiiereur 


priest* 
sii|)]x>.ie 

the  ledge  on  which  the  priests  walked  to  have  been 
2  cubits  lower  than  the  surface  of  the  altar  on 
which  the  fire  was  placed. 

The  Mishna  further  states,  in  accordance  with 
Jo* pli us  (see  alwvc),  and  witii  reference  to  the  bw 
already  mentioned  (Kx.  xx.  25),  that  the  st<nes  of 
which  the  altar  was  made  were  unhewn;  ati  that 
twice  in  the  year,  viz.  at  the  Feast  of  the  Passover 
and  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles  they  were  whitewashed 

jkfrejJi.  The 


way  up 


was  on  the  south 


side,  32  cubits  long  and  10  broad,  constructed  also 
of  unhewn  stones.  In  connection  with  the  horn  on 
the  south-west  was  a  pipe  intended  t<.  receive  the 
blood  of  the  victims  which  was  sprinkled  on  the 
left  side  of  the  altar:  the  blood  was  afterwards  car- 
ried by  means  of  a  subterranean  passage  into  the 
brook  Kidron.  1'nder  the  altar  was  a  cavity  into 
which  the  drink-onerings  passed.  It  was  covered 
over  with  a  slab  of  marble,  and  emptied  from  time 
to  time.  On  the  north  side  of  the  altar  were  a 
number  of  brazen  rings,  to  secure  the  animals 
which  were  brought  for  sacrifice.    Lastly,  round 

the  middle  of  the  altar  ran  a  scarlet  thread  (t^n 

)  to  mark  where  the  blood  was  to  1* 

sprinkled,  whether  above  or  l>elow  it. 

According  to  U-v.  vi.  12,  13,  a  perjietual  fire  was 
to  be  kept  burning  on  the  altar.  This,  as  Hidir 
(Symbol,  ii.  :f'>U)  remarks,  was  Uie  syml  ol  and  to- 
ken of  the  |*T|wtual  worship  of  Jehovah,  l  or  in- 
asmuch ax  the  whole  religion  of  Israel  was  concen- 
trated in  the  sacrifices  which  were  offered,  the  ex- 
tinguishiug  of  the  lire  would  have  looked  like  the 
extinguishing  of  the  religion  itself.  It  was  there- 
fore, a*  lie  observes,  essentially  different  from  the 
perjM'tual  tire  of  ihc  Persians  (Curt.  iii.  >l;  Anim. 
Marc,  xxiii.  »!:  liwlc,  ltd.  Yet.  I't,*.  viii.  1-18),  or 
the  fire  of  Vesta  to  which  it  has  been  compared. 
These  were  not  sacrificial  fires  at  all,  but  were  svm- 
bols  of  the  I  Vity.  <>r  were  connected  with  the  I  chef 
which  regarded  fire  as  one  of  the  primal  elements 
of  the  work  I.  This  fire,  according  to  the  .lews, 
was  the  same  as  that  which  came  down  from 
heaven  o:.payowtT*t)  "and  consumed  u|xin 

tli  j  altar  I  lie  burnt-ottering  and  the  fat  "  (Lev.  ix. 
2l,i.  It  couched  upon  the  altar,  they  say,  like  a 
Hon;  if  was  I  right  as  the  sun;  the  tame  thereof 
was  olid  and  pure;  it  consumed  things  wet  and 
iry  alike:  and  finally,  it  emitted  no  sn  oke.  Tliis 
was  one  of  the  five  things  existing  in  the  first  tem- 
ple which  tradition  declares  to  have  h«m  wanting 
vn  the  second  (  /'met.  Joma,  c.  i.  sub  fin.  fol.  21, 
tol.  b  \.  Tlic  fire  which  consumed  the  sacrifices 
kindled  from  this:  and  besides  these  there  was 
fire  from  which  the  coals  were  tal  en  to  bum 
Bicense  with.  (See  Carpzov.  Ajmnrot.  Hit*,  int. 
inm*.  p.  28li.) 

II.  The  Altar  of  Incenae  (H^bpH  n?T£  and 


Delitzsch,  Brief  an  die  Ihbr.  p.  o78.)    The  name 

H?TP»  "  altar,"  was  not  strictly  appropriate,  as 
no  sacrifices  were  offered  upon  it ;  but  once  in  the 
year  on  the  great  day  of  atonement,  the  high-priest 
sprinkled  upon  the  horns  of  it  the  blood  of  the  sin- 
offering  (Kx.  xxx.  10). 

(a.)  That  in  the  Tabernacle  was  made  of  acacia- 
wood,  overbid  with  pure  gold.  In  shape  it  was 
square,  being  a  cubit  in  length  and  breadth,  and  2 
cubits  in  height.  Like  the  Altar  of  Itunit-offering 
it  had  horns  at  the  four  corners,  which  were  of  one 
piece  with  the  rest  of  the  altar.  So  L'ahb.  I*vi 
ben  Corson:  Piscimus  inde  quod  non  conveniat 
facere  comua  separatim,  et  altori  deindc  apponere, 
sed  quod  cornua  delieant  esse  ex  corjiore  altaris." 
{Comment,  in  Ley.  fol.  109,  col.  4). 

It  had  also  a  top  or  roof  02  :  ^<rXckpa,  LXX.), 
on  which  the  incense  was  laid  and  lighted.  Many, 
following  the  interpretation  of  the  Vulgate  crnti'c- 
ulam  tju*,  have  sup|xmed  a  kind  of  grating  to  be 
meant ;  but  fur  this  there  is  no  authority.  Hound 

the  altar  was  a  border  or  wreath  ( "7  :  o-rptwrV 
arffdrnv  xpv<rrtv,  LXX.).  Josephus  says:  Irrjy 
l<rx&pa  xPv<r^a  u*tpcwt(TTu'(Ta,  t\ov(ra  kotA 
ywviav  ixiar-nv  <rrt$avov  {Ant.  iii.  (!,  §  8).  »•  Krat 
itaquc  cinctorium,  ex  solido  conflatum  auro,  quod 
tecto  ita  adha-rebat,  ut  in  cxtremitate  illud  cingeret, 
et  prohiberet,  nc  quid  facile  ah  nltari  in  terram  de- 
volveretur."  (Carpzov.  Ajtjtnr.  /lift.  Ciit.  An  not 
p.  273. )  liclow  this  were  two  golden  rings  which 
were  to  lie  >•  for  places  for  the  staves  to  liear  it 
withal."  The  staves  were  of  acacia-wood  overlaid 
with  gold.  Its  appearance  may  be  illustrated  bj 
the  following  figure :  — 


ft 


This  altar  stood  in  the  Holy  IMa.v.  before  th» 
vail  that  is  by  the  ark  of  the  testimoi:v  "  \  Kx.  xxx 
C,  xl.  5).    l'hilo  too  sjieaksof  it  as  ,Vn'  rov  wpor£ 
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sou  xarctrtrdrruaroi,  and  as  standing  between  the 
ssuidlestick  and  the  table  of  shew  bread.  In  ap- 
parent contradiction  to  this,  the  author  of  the 
Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  enumerate!)  it  among  the 
objects  which  were  within  the  second  vail  (/4*ra  to 
Ztvrtpow  Karaxtrcurna). «-  e.  in  the  Holy  of  Holies. 
It  is  true  that  by  6un-arr)pioy  in  this  jiassage  m  uj 
be  meant  "  a  censer,"  in  accordance  with  the  usage 
of  the  LXX.,  but  it  U  Itetter  understood  of  the 
Altar  of  Incense  which  by  I'hilo  and  other  Hel- 
lenist* is  called  6ufuarf)piay.  It  is  remarkable  also 
that  in  1  K.  vi.  21,  22,  this  same  altar  U  said  to 

l**long  to  -  the  oracle"  C"-""^  ^F"H  n2T^H) 
or  most  Holy  PLace.  This  may  perhaiw  Ire  ac- 
counted for  by  the  great  typical  and  syml>olical 
importance  attached  to  this  altar,  so  that  it  might 
be  considered  to  btUmy  to  the  Bturtpa  <TK7}yf). 
(.See  Week  on  Heb.  is.  4,  and  HeliUsch  in  /or.) 

(b.)  The  Altar  in  Solomons  Temple 
(1  K.  vii.  48:  1  (  hr.  xxviii.  18),  but 
of  cedar  overlaid  with  gold.  The  altar  mentioned 
in  Is.  vi.  (5,  is  clearly  the  Altar  of  Incense,  not  the 
Altar  of  Immt-offering.     From  this  passage  it 

would  seem  that  heated  stone*  (  )  were  Laid 

upon  the  altar,  by  means  of  which  the  incense  was 
kindled.  Although  it  is  the  heavenly  altar  which 
is  there  descrilied,  we  may  presume  that  the  earthly 
corresponded  to  it. 

(r.)  The  Altar  of  Incense  is  mentioned  as  having 
been  removed  from  the  Temple  of  Zerubbabcl  by 
Antiochus  Kpiphaucs  (1  Marc.  i.  21).  Judas 
MaceaUa-ua  restored  it,  together  with  the  holy 
vessels,  4c.  (1  Mace.  iv.  4!t).  On  the  arch  of  Titus 
no  Altar  of  Incense  appears.  Hut  that  it  existed 
in  the  last  Temple,  and  was  richly  overlaid,  we  learn 
from  the  Mishna  (Chugitpi,  iii.  8).  From  the  cir- 
cumstance that  the  sweet  incense  was  burnt  upon 
it  every  day,  morning  and  evening  (Kx.  xxx.  7,  8). 
as  well  as  that  the  blood  of  atonement  was  sprinkled 
upon  it  (v.  10),  this  altar  had  a  s}>ccial  importance 
attached  to  it.  It  is  the  only  altar  which  appears 
in  the  Heavenly  Temple  (Is.  vi.  (5;  Hev.  viii.  ;j, 
4). 

(C)  Other  Altai.  (1.)  Altars  of  brick.  There 
seems  to  be  an  allusion  to  such  in  Is.  lxv.  3.  The 

»ord.are-  r/3?>n       C^^RO,  "offering  in- 
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Various  Altai*. 

1.  "  Egyptian,  from  bas-relieft.  (Roseb.nl.) 
6  Assyria -i.  foun.l  at  Khormbad.    (Lavar/  " 

4.  Babylonian,  RHiolfir'qtu  National*,    (ia  xrd.) 

5.  Assyrian,  from  Kbombad.    (l^varJ  j 


•erne  <m  (lit  brick* 

to 


it,"  generally  explained  as  referring 
of  this  material,  and  probably  sit  i 
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uated  in  the  "gardens"  mentioned  just 
Itosenmiiller  suggests,  however,  that  the  allusion  is 
to  some  liabylonLsh  custom  of  burning  incense  on 
bricks  covered  over  with  magic  formula*  or  cunei- 
form inscriptions.  This  is  also  the  view  of  (Jescn- 
ius  and  Maurer. 

(2.)  An  Altar  to  an  Unknown  God  ('Ayy&rrtp 
0fy,  Acts  xvii.  23).  What  altar  this  was  has  been 
the  subject  of  much  discussion.  St.  Paul  merely 
mentions  in  his  speech  on  the  Areopagus  that  he 
bait  himself  seen  such  an  altar  in  Athens.  His  as 
sertion,  at  it  happens,  is  confirmed  by  other  writers, 
l'ausaiuas  says  (i.  §  4),  irravBa  Kcd  fapol  BtZr 
rt  6vopLa(op.ivuv  ayvJxrrtey  Kcd  r\p<l>u>v  koI  woi- 
&wv  rwv  BT)<T*a's  koI  ♦aA^pou.  And  Philostratui 
(  17/.  A/*>ttm.  vi.  3),  owppovtartpov  rb  wtpl 
■Kamttv  dtwv  tt  \eyttv,  Kai  ravra  'Adf)yv(Tty 
ol  xal  ayyuarmy  taifi6wv  fiwtio]  Itpuyrau.  This 
as  Winer  observes,  need  not  l>e  interpreted  as  if 
the  several  altars  were  dedicated  to  a  nmnber  of 
ayruxrroi  Otol,  but  rather  that  e<tcft  altar  had  the 
inscription  'Ayywartp  It  is  not  at  all  prot>- 

able  that  such  inscription  referred  to  the  (Jod 
of  the  .lews,  a*  One  whose  Name  it  was  unlawful* 
to  utter  {as  Woit  and  others  have  supposed).  As 
to  the  origin  of  these  altars,  Michhoni  suggests  that 
tliey  may  have  l»een  built  before  the  art  of  writing 
was  known  (/3ouun  iwwyvfioi),  and  subsequently 
inscrHied  ayy.  Neandcr's  view,  however,  is 

probably  more  correct.  He  quotes  I  Hog.  I,acrtius, 
who,  in  his  Life  of  F.pimenides,  says  that  in  the 
time  of  a  plague,  when  they  knew  not  what  God  to 
propitiate  in  order  to  avert  it,  he  caused  black  and 
white  sheep  to  lie  let  loose  from  the  Areo|«gus, 
ami  whereviT  they  Lay  clown  to  l»e  offered  to  the 
respective  divinities  (r<p  -wpo<ri\Koyrt  tV?).  *06ty, 
adds  Hiogencs,  (ri  xal  vvy  forty  t'optly  Kara  rovt 
irinovt  ruy  'A9.  fiwfious  aywyvfAout .  <  >n  which 
Neander  remarks  that  on  this  or  similar  occasions 
altars  might  l>e  dedicated  to  an  Unknown  God, 
since  they  knew  nut  what  God  was  offended  :uid 
required  to  l>e  propitiated.  .1.  .1.  S.  1*. 

•  If  the  iiii|»)rt  of  the  inscription  on  the  Athen- 
ian altar  (iyv<i><rr<?  d*y)  was  simply  that  the  wor- 
shippers knew  not  any  longer  to  what  pvrticuLtr 
heathen  god  the  altars  were  originally  dedicated,  it 
is  not  easy  to  see  what  pnqier  (siint  of  connection 
the  a[to»itle  could  have  found  for  his  remark  (Acts 
xvii.  21)  with  such  a  relic  of  sheer  idolatry.  In 
that  case  their  ignorance  related  merely  to  the 
identity  of  the  god  whom  they  should  conciliate, 
and  implied  no  recognition  of  any  p>wer  addition;., 
to  that  of  their  heathen  deities.  A  more  satisfac 
tory  view  would  seem  to  lie  that  these  altar*  had 
their  origin  in  the  feeling  of  uncertainty,  which  was 
inherent  after  all  in  the  minds  of  the  heathen, 
whether  their  acknowledgment  of  the  sti|ierior  powers 
was  sufficiently  full  and  comprehensive:  in  their 
distinct  ronsciousness  of  the  limitation  and  iinj»?r- 
feet  ion  of  their  religious  views,  and  their  consequent 
desire  to  avoid  the  anger  of  any  still  unaeknowl- 
edgisl  go«l  who  might  l>e  unknown  t<>  them.  That 
no  deity  might  punish  them  for  neglecting  his  wor- 
ship, or  remain  uninvokwl  in  asking  for  blessings, 
they  not  only  erecte<|  altars  to  all  the  gtHls  namcsl 
or  known  among  them,  but  distrust  till  still  lest 
they  might  not  comprehend  fully  the  extent  of  their 
subjection  and  dependence,  they  erected  them  also  to 
any  other  g.«l  or  power  that  might  exist,  although 
as  yet  unrevcaled  to  them.  It  is  not  to  1*  objected 
that  this  explanation  ascribes  too  much  discenimenr 
heathen.    (See  Psalm  rix.  1-4,  and  Itom. 


to  'he 
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.  13-21.)    Not  to  insist  on  other  proofs  furnished 

Dy  confession  of  the  heathen  themselves,  such  ex- 
pressions as  the  comprehensive  address,  —  .-1/  o  de- 

orum  quiapiid  in  culo  rryit  (Herat.  /./**/.  v.  1); 

the  oft-used  formula  in  the  prayers  of  the  Greeks 

and  llomans,  Si  dio,  si  due ;  and  the  su|»erstitioiis 

dread,  which  they  manifested  in  so  many  ways,  of 

omitting  any  deity  in  their  invocations,  prove  the 

existence  of  the  feeling  to  which  reference  has  l*cn 

made.    For  ample  proof  of  this  more  enlightened 

consciousness  among  the  heathen,  see  especially 

I 'fanner,  Sysft  mn  Tlut'loyiit  In  ntili*  /'uriorit  ((  ap. 

ii.  and  viii.).    Out  of  this  feeling,  therefore,  these 

altars  may  have  sprung,  because  tlie  sup|>osilion  is 

ha  entirely  consistent  with  the  genius  of  jxjlvtheistic 

heathenism;  because  the  many-sided  religiousness 

of  the  Athenians  would  I*  so  apt  to  exhibit  itself 

in  some  such  demonstration;  and  es|>ecially  bc- 

cause  I'aul  could  then  appeal  with  so  much  effect 

to  such  an  avowal  of  the  insufficiency  of  heathen- 
ism, and  to  such  a  testimony  so  Ijorne,  indirect, 

yet  significant,  to  tlie  existence  of  the  one  true 

God.  Under  these  circumstances  an  allusion  to 
4>ne  of  these  altars  by  the  apostle  would  lie  equiv- 
alent to  his  saving  to  the  Athenians  thus: —  "  Vou 
are  correct  in  acknowledging  a  divine  existence  bc- 
yond  any  which  the  ordinary  rites  of  your  worship 

recognize;  there  is  such  an  existence.  Vou  are 
correct  in  confessing  that  this  ISeing  is  unknown  to 
you;  you  have  no  just  conceptions  of  his  nature 
and  i*Tfcctions."    He  could  add  then  with  truth, 

Ov  oiv  ....  KCLTayytWa)  vfitv,  W'hvm,  thtrt- 
fon,  not  knutritnj  (where  ayvoovvrtt  points  back 
evidently  to  kyvuxrrtf),  yt  uxrstiijt,  Uiis  one  I  an- 
nounce to  ymi. 

The  modern  Greeks  point  out  some  niches  in  the 
rocks  at  I'haleron  as  remains  of  the  sanctuary  and 
altar  of  the  "  Unknown  God  " ;  but  these,  though 
ancient,  cannot  be  shown  to  have  any  claim  to  this 
distinction.  It  may  be  added  that  if  tlie  so-called 
Brina  at  Athens,  which  is  in  sight  from  the  Are- 
opagus, he  in  tict  not  the  famous  platform  from 
which  the  orators  spoke,  hut  a  fiw^6s,  an  altar  of 
sacrifice,  as  many  archa^ologists  now  maintain,"  it 
then  was  unquestionably  one  of  the  objects  of  re- 
ligious veneration  (ra  fft&dtr/xaTa)  which  Paul  so 
carefuJIy  scrutinized  (ayaOtwpuy)  as  he  wandered 
through  the  city.  H. 

AL-TAS'CHITH  (nntftn  bs,  Al  7W<- 
chtth),  found  in  tlie  introductory  verse  to  tlie  four 
following  Psalms :  —  Ivii.,  Iviii.,  lix.,  lxxv.  Liter- 
ally rendered,  the  imj»ort  of  the  words  is  "  destroy 
not'  ;  and  hence  some  Jewish  commentators,  in- 

duding  Kashi     £1?  1)  and  Kimchi  (pi*),  have  i 

b  .      .  Vl  Pat-  -Ktt-:]  Amaltci(it),  a  nomadic  tnl*.  which 

regarded  nntTP    .  M  as  a  compendium  of  the  '  occupied  the  peninsula  of  Sinai  and  the  wilderness 
V,"  i  .      in   i       i  intervening  between  the  southern  hill-ranges  of  1'aJ- 

argument  treated  ,„  the  alK>vc-mentKined  Psalms.  amJ  tlle  1<>nli.r  of  F     )t  (Num         2<>.  i 

Modern  exjiositor* .  however,  have  generally  adopted  Sam  x>.  -  xxvii  g)     Ara,  .;m  hi,torhim  „ 

wrof  Aben-Ezra  {tommtat.  on  Psalm  hn. ),  |  them  M  orij,nnallv  dwellil.g  on  the  shores  of  the 


AMALEKITES 

A'LUSH  (tl^H  [peril,  wild  place,  Furei 

or  turha  hominum,  Ges.],  Sam.  LPVK:  Al\ovt 
[Vat.  A«\*»^:]  Aim),  one  of  the  stations  of  Uie  Is- 
niclites  on  their  journey  to  Sinai,  the  last  before 
llephidim  (Num.  xxxiii.  Id,  14).  Xo  tnvce  of  it 
has  yet  been  found.  In  the  Seder  Olam  (Kitto, 
Cyr.  s.  v.)  it  is  stated  to  have  been  8  miles  from 
liephidim.  (;. 

ALT  AH  [tdckedneu,  Hos.  x.  9] 

rw\d :  Alat),  a  duke  of  Worn  (Gen.  xxxvi.  40) 

written  Aliah  [Iiom.  TuXaSd;  Vat.  Ala. 

rw\a:  Comp.  Aid.  'A\ovd-])  in  1  (  hr.  i. 

♦The  "duke"  in  this  and  other  passages  U 
from  the  Vulg.  "dux  ";  in  the  Sept.  i,yt(j.wv.  Al- 
vah  is  the  name  of  a  place  as  well  as  of  a  chief,  like 
the  other  associated  names  in  the  above  passage. 
See  Tuch,  Vtbtr  dit  Uentm,  p.  4i>2.  EL 

ALT  AN  ()^V  [loll,  thick,  Ges.]:  r«Ad>: 
[Alex.  r<e\aiy'-]  Alcan),  a  Horite,  son  of  SholwJ 
(Gen.  xxxvi.  2d),  written  Alian  ['A\J>v; 
\  at.  ScdAOju;  Alex.  IwKafi]  Comp.  '  Wovdy- 
Alum])  in  1  Chr.  i.  40. 

A'MAD  (iViy  [yxvh.  post,  station]:  'Afufa; 
[Aid.  Alex.  'AfxdiS;  Gomp.  *A>*a<£5:]  Amaml),  an 
unknown  place  in  Asher  l>etween  Alammelech  and 
Misheal  (Josh.  xix.  2G  only).' 

AMADATHA  (Esth.  xvi.  10,  17);  and 
AMADA'THUS  (Esth.  xii.  G).  [Hammei>- 
atha.] 

A1IAL  [Utbor,    sorrow]:  'A/adA; 

[Vat.  M.  A/oui,  H.  A/iAo:]  Amnl),  name  of  a 
man  (1  Chr.  vii.  lib)  [who  is  unknown  except  as 
one  of  the  descendants  of  Ashur,  the  son  of  Jacob, 
and  as  one  of  the  heads  of  his  tribe.] 

AM'ALEK  (^£2  :  'A/xoa^k  :  AmaUck, 
[Amattc]),  son  of  lUiph^z  by  his  concubine  Tim- 
nah,  grandson  of  I<!sau,  and  one  of  the  chieftains 
("dukes"  A.  V.)  of  VAotu  (Gen.  xxxvi.  12,  16;  1 
Chr.  i.  :Jo).  His  mother  came  of  the  Horite  race, 
whose  territory  the  descendants  of  Esau  had  seized ; 
and,  although  Aninlek  himself  is  represented  as  of 
equal  rank  with  the  other  sons  of  Eliphaz,  yet  his 
(msterity  appear  to  have  shared  the  fate  of  the  Horite 
population,  a  "  remnant  "  only  being  mentioned  as 
existing  in  Edom  in  the  time  of  Hezekiah,  when 
they  were  dispersed  by  a  baud  of  the  tribe  of 
Simeon  (1  Chr.  iv.  43).  \V.  L.  B. 

AM'ALEK ITES  (Z^V  :  'A^aXr,*:™; 
[Vat. 


the  rj 

agreeabh  to  which  "  Al  Tashcheth  "  is  tlie  begin 
ning  of  »ime  song  or  poem  to  the  tune  of  which 
those  (Mtalms  were  to  be  clianted.        1).  \V.  M. 


«  •  The  question  is  argued  with  that  rwult  by  E. 
Jurtiun  in  hi*  Aitisrhf  Stwlim  (Uottingvn.  18^52).  lie 
oatl  ox'^nvntions  uuulc,  under  his  personal  superrwion, 
iround  the  "  bema  of  the  Pnyx,"'  n*  it  has  tiecn 
thought  to  be.  and  concludes  that  it  must  have  been 


Persian  Gulf,  whence  they  were  pressed  westward  by 
the  growth  of  tlie  Assyrian  empire,  and  spn-Hd  over 
a  jwrtion  of  Arabia  at  a  period  antecedent  to  iU 


to  adopt  this  conclusion  at  present.  Such  Creek  ar- 
chaeologists at  Athens  as  Kangahe*  and  such  Hellenists 
as  Kinlay  (a*  the  writer  has  teamed  by  correspondence- 
still  adhere  to  the  old  opinion.  11 
ft  •  Knohel  iJauin,  p.  4»a)  thinks  Oiat  Haifa,  the 
not  Ui«h*ma  "  but  an  altar  sacred  to  Jupiter,  and,  as  [claimant  for  so  many  biblical  placee  (see  Aciisbami 
h>dicaO<d  Ly  the  style  of  the  work,  dating  from  the  may  be  tlie  present  site.  Keil  (Josua.  p.  1\>))  refutal 
Mtttsft  Atheulao  antiquity.''    It  would  be  premature  |  that  opiutou.  41. 
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xrnpfttiop  by  the  descendant*  of  Joktan.  ThU 
account  of  tl  :ir  origin  Ijarmouizes  witli  ( ien  xiv.  7, 
where  the  **  country  "  ("  prince*  "  according  to  the 
reading  adopted  by  the  LXX.)  of  tljc  Amalekitca 
is  mentioned  several  generations  '«f°re  the  birth 
af  the  LVomite  Amalek:  it  throws  light  on  the 
traces  of  a  permanent  occujntiou  of  central  Pales- 
tine in  their  passage  westward,  as  indicated  by  the 
names  Amalek  and  .Mount  of  the  Amalekites  (Judg. 
v.  14.  xii.  15):  and  it  account*  for  the  silence  of 
Scripture  as  to  any  relationship  between  the  Am- 
aiekites  on  the  one  liand,  and  tlie  folomites  or  the 
Israelite*  on  the  other.    That  a  mixture  ol  the  two 
former  races  occurred  at  a  Liter  periotl,  would  in  I 
this  case  \<c  the  only  inference  from  lien,  xxxvi. 
It),  though  many  writers  have  considered  that  pas- 
sage to  refer  to  the  origin  of  the  whole  nation,  ex- 
plaining (»en.  xiv.  7  as  a  case  of  /ir>>l<-/>*U.  Tlie 
phvsicsd  character  of  the  district  which  the  Amal- 
ekites occupied  [Auaiiia],  necessitated  a  nomadic 
life,  which  they  adopted  to  its  fullest  extent,  taking 
their  families  with  them,  even  on  their  military 
expeditions  (Judg.  vi.  5).    Their  wealth  consisted 
in  flocks  and  herds.    Mention  is  made  of  a  "  town  " 
(1  Sam.  xv.  5),  and  Josephus  gives  an  exaggerated 
account  of  the  capture  of  several  towns  by  Saul 
(Ant.  vi.  7,  §  2i;  but  the  town*  could  have  been 
little  more  than  stations  or  nomadic  enclosures. 
The  king*  or  chieftains  were  perhaps  distinguished 
by  the  hereditary  title  Agag  (Num.  xxiv.  7;  1 
Sam.  xv.  8).    Two  important  routes  led  through 
the  Amaiekite  district,  namely,  from  Palestine  to 
Egypt  by  the  htlnnut  of  Sat:,  and  to  southern 
Asia  and  Africa  by  the  .Llanitic  arm  of  the  lied 
Sea.    It  has  lieen  conjectured  that  tlie  expedition 
of  the  four  king*  (<leu.  xiv.)  had  for  its  object  the 
opening  of  tlie  litter  route;  and  it  is  in  connection 
with  the  former  that  the  Amah-kites  first  came  in 
contact  with  the  Israelites,  whose  progress  they  at- 
tempted to  stop,  adopting  a  yutriU »  style  of  war- 
tire  (Deut.  xxv.  18),  but  were  signally  defeated  at 
Kephidim  (Kx.  xvii.).    In  union  with  the  Ca- 
naan itea  they  again  attacked  the  Israelites  on  the 
borders  of  Palestine,  and  defeated  them  near  Hor- 
raah  (Num.  xiv.  45).    Thenceforward  we  hear  of 
them  only  as  a  secondary  power,  at  one  time  in 
league  with  the  Moabites  (.ludg.  iii.  13),  when  they 
were  defeated  by  Khud  near  .lericho;  at  another 
time  in  league  with  the  Midianite*  (.ludg.  vi.  3) 
when  they  penetrated  into  the  plain  of  Ksdraelon, 
defeated  by  (lideon.    Saul  undertook  an 
against  them,  overrunning  their  whole 
district  "  from  Havilah  to  Shur,"  and  inflicting  an 
immense  loss  upon  them  (I  Sam.  xv  ).  Their 
power  was  thenceforth  broken,  and  they  degenerated 
into  a  horde  of  banditti,  whose  style  of  warfare 

is  well  expressed  in  the   Hebrew  terra  TVT2 

(fJesen.  /-ex.)  frequently  applied  to  them  in  the 
description  of  their  contest*  with  Mavid  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Ziklag,  when  their  destruction 
was  completed  (1  Sam.  xxvii.,  xxx.;  comp.  Num. 
ixiv.  20).  W.  L.  H. 


A-MAM  (=^W  [gathering  e)  :^y,  [Aid 

Comp.  'Afidu']  Am'im),  a  city  in  tlie  south  of  1 
Jndah,  named  with  Shema  and  Moladah  itl-MM) 
in  Josh.  xv.  2*1  only.    In  the  Alex.  LXX.  the  name 
■  joined  to  the  preceding  —  iawpapifi.  Nothing 
b  known  of  it.  O. 

A  SIAN  CA/idV;  [in  Tobit,  Vat.  ASom?  Sin. 
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NoAoj3:J  Antnn,.    Hamax  (Tob.  xiv.  10;  Erth 
x.  7,  xii.  6,  xiii.  3,  I-',  x  v.  17,  xvi.  10,  17,. 

AM' AN  A  (n:-S  [raaini,d]h  apparent!) 
a  mountain  in  or  near  Lbunon,  —  -4  from  the  head 
of  Amana  "  i(  ant.  iv.  8).  It  is  commonly  assumed 
that  this  is  the  mountain  in  which  the  river  A  bona 
2  K.  v.  12:  Keri,  Targtmi  Jonathan,  and  margin 
of  A.  V.  '■Amain")  has  its  source,  but  in  the 
absence  of  further  research  in  the  Ix-banon  this  is 
mere  assumption.    The  LXX.  translate  oiri»  apxv* 

•  If  Amana  and  Ahana  1>e  the  same  (Au.v.na), 
and  consequently  the  nanie  ol  a  riwr.  the  moun- 
tain so  called,  as  the  etymology  slums  >m*'  .iWe). 
must  have  taken  its  name  from  the  stream;  and 
further,  if  this  river  Is-  the  //r-W»,  which  has  its 
sources  in  a  jsul  of  Anti-la-banou  near  Hertnon, 
that  jjart  of  Ariti-U-bauoii  near  Ihnnou  must  be 
the  part  that  was  anciently  called  Amana.  See 
BILL  Strfi,  vi.  371:  anil  llumdj.  for  Syria,  ii. 
558.  There  is  no  pnsjf  that  Amana  still  exists  as 
the  n  in.e  of  any  part  of  this  r.uige."  If,  as  above 
suggested,  the  name  of  the  mountain  w:is  derived 
from  the  river,  and  not  the  u-verse.  it  is  less  sur- 
prising that  the  name  of  the  region  should  fade 
away  as  in  the  la|«e  of  time  Amana,  tlie  river-namo, 
gave  place  to  Harada.  la« 

AMARI'AH  (H^-S  and  :  '  At- 

opic and  [Alex.]  'ApJipiaf-  Amnring ;  vrhma  (Jod 
j/n/mUed,  Sim.,  Ciesen.,  I.  '/.  &(6<ppcuTTus)- 
rather  of  Ahitub,  according  to  1  Chr.  vi.  7,  52, 
and  son  of  Meraioth,  in  the  line  of  the  high-priests. 
In  Joseph  us' ■  Hist.  {AM.  viii.  1,  §  3)  he  is  trans- 
formed into  'Apo<pcuof. 

2.  The  high-priest  in  the  reign  of  Jchoshaphat 
(2  Chr.  xix.  11).  He  was  the  son  of  Azariah.  and 
the  fifth  high-priest  who  succeeded  /adok  (1  Chr. 
vi.  11).  Nothing  is  known  of  him  licyond  bis 
name,  but  from  the  way  in  which  Jehoshaphat 
mentions  him  he  seems  to"  have  seconded  that  pioua 
king  in  his  endeavors  to  work  a  reformation  in  Is- 
rael  and  Judali  (see  2  Chr.  xvii.  xix.).  Josephus, 
who  calls  him  'AtiaaloLV  rbv  itpta,  "  Amaziah  the 
priest,"  unaccountably  says  of  him  that  he  was  of 
the  trilw  of  Judah,  a*  well  as  Zel>adiah,  as  the 
text  now  stands.  Hut  if  tKartpovt  is  struck  out. 
this  absurd  statement  will  disapjs-ar  (Ant.  ix.  1, 
§  1 ).  It  is  not  easy  to  recognize  him  in  the  won- 
derfully corrupt  list  of  high-priests  given  in  the 
AiU.  x.  8,  §  d.  I  hit  he  seem*  to  !«  concealed  un- 
der the  strange  form  AHIflPAMOS,  Axioraraua 
The  syllable  AH  is  corrupted  from  A2*  the  termi- 
nation of  the  preceding  name,  Azarixs,  which  has 
accidentally  adhered  to  the  U-ginning  of  Amarian, 
as  the  final  2  ha*  to  the  \crv  s;une  name  in  the 
text  of  Nicephonis  (ap.  Seld.  </«  Sure,**,  p.  103), 
pnxlucing  the  form  2a/iapi'ai.  The  renuiining 
'Iwpa/ioj  is  not  far  removed  fn>m  'Afuxpi'ot.  The 
successor  <if  Amariah  in  the  high -priest hood  must 
liave  lieen  Jeliouwhi.  In  Josephus  ♦iStaj,  which  is 
a  corruption  of  'lci>3«'at,  follow*  Axiommus.  There 
is  not  the  slightest  sup|s.rt  in  the  s,mt«1  hutory 
for  the  n  imes  AhUnh  and  /  "/•>k,  who  are  made  to 
follow  Am  u  iih  in  the  genealogy,  1  < 'hr.  vi.  U,  12. 

3.  [In  1  Chr.  xxiv.  23.  Kom.  Aid.  'AMao.a] 
The  head  of  a  l>e%itical  house  of  I  he  Kohathitea  in 
the  time  of  David  fl  «  hr.  xxiii.  lit.  xxiv.  23). 

4.  [  A>io/>faT,  -i'a;  in  2  (  hr.,  Vat.  Alex.  Mapias'> 


•  Dr. 


i  tii.  447)  U 
l».  8. 
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Amariat,  -fo.]  The  head  of  one  of  Uic  twenty-four 
courses  of  priests,  which  wits  named  after  him,  in 
the  time  of  l»a\i«J.  <.f  lle/ekiah,  and  of  Nehemiah 
(1  Chr.  xxiv.  14;  2  (  hr.  xxxi.  15;  Neh.  x.  3,  xii. 
2,  l.'I).    In  the  first  pus-sage  tlie  name  is  written 

~"n*5>  Inu'ivi;  hut  it  seems  to  he  the  same  name. 

Another  form  of  the  name  is  ^"l-N,  Jmri  (1 
Clir.  ix.  4),  a  man  of  .ludaii,  of  the  sons  of  Rani. 
Of  the  same  family  we  find, 

5.  [In  \eh.,  iapapta,  Vat.  -pti-\  in  Ezr.,  Rom. 
'Ajuyefa,  Vat.  Ma^ia:  Alex.  FA.  Comp.  Aid. 
'Afiiapias:  Amnrit.\  Amariah  in  the  time  of  Ezra 
(Ezr.  x.  42;  Nth.  xi.  4). 

6-  ['A/.op/oi,  Alex,  -hoi;  Aid.  'Afiaplas.] 
An  ancestor  of  Zcphaniah  the  prophet  (Zeph.  i.  1 ). 

A.  C.  II. 

7.  {iapapla  [Vat.  -p*i-].)  A  descendant  of 
Pharez,  the  son  of  Jtirluh  (Neh.  xi.  4).  Frobablv 
the  same  as  butt  in  1  Chr.  ix.  4.      W.  A.  W.  " 

AMARI'AS  ('Afiaplur,  [Vat.  AW0fi«:] 
Amen,  Amtruu).  Ajiakiaii  1  (1  Esdr.  viii.  2;  2 
&*r«  i.  2).  w.  A.  W. 

AM^ASA  (StT^?,  «  bunkn:  'A^rai, 
[etc. ;  Vat.  Alex.  Afxtatrati,  etc. :  j  Anuisa).  1.  Son 
of  Ithraor  Jet  her,  l.y  Abigail,  I  )a\ id's  sister  (2  Sam. 
xvii.  25).  He  joined  Absalom  in  his  rehelliou,  and 
was  by  him  appointed  commander-in-chief  in  tlie 
place  of  Joah,  hy  whom  he  was  totally  defeated  in 
the  forest  of  Fphr.iim  (2  Sam.  xviii.  fi).  When 
Joah  iucurred  the  displeasure  of  David  for  killing 
Absalom,  David  forga\c  the  treason  of  Amasa,  rec- 
ognized him  as  his  nephew,  and  appointed  him  Joah's 
successor  (xix.  13).  .Iual»  afterwards,  when  thev 
were  both  in  pursuit  of  the  rebel  Sheba,  pretended 
to  salute  Amasa,  and  stabbed  him  with  bis  sword 
(xx.  10),  which  he  held  concealed  in  his  left  hand. 

Whether  Amasa  be  identical  with  N127?22?  who  is 
mentioned  among  David's  commanders  (I  Chr.  xii. 
18),  is  uncertain  (Ewald,  (It .«•//.  /*/•«</,  ii.  544). 

2.  [A/xa«r/as:  Vat.  Apart  tat.]  A  prince  of 
Ephraim,  son  of  Hadlai,  in  the  reign  of  Ahaz  (2 
Chr.  xxviii.  12).  1L  W.  11. 

AMA'SAI  [3  syl.]  fb'lV,  in  pause 
[Imnlttuume] :  'A^aai,  'A^aSi;  [Vat.  Afitcott, 
ApaB*i*i:)  Alex.  A>iai  in  1  Chr.  vi.  25:  Annual). 
I.  A  Kohathite,  father  of  Mahatli  and  ancestor  of 
Samuel  and  Etlian  the  singer  (1  Chr.  vi.  25,  35). 

2.  ('Apaaal;  FA.  Auaa(-)  Chief  of  the  cap- 
tains (LXX.  "thirty  ")  of  Judah  and  Ilcnjaniiu, 
who  deserted  to  David  while  an  outlaw  at  Ziklag 
(1  Chr.  xii.  18).  Whether  he  was  the  same  as 
Amasa,  David's  nephew,  is  uncertain. 

3.  ('Anaoat;  I  A.  Afiaat.)  One  of  the  prieshj 
a  ho  blew  trumpets  Ulore  the  Ark,  when  David 
brought  it  from  the  house  of  Obed-edom  (1  Chr. 
xv.  21). 

4.  ('Anaurl;  [Vat.  Ma<ri.])  Another  Kohath- 
ite, father  of  another  Mahath,  in  the  reign  of  Heze- 
kiali  (2  Chr.  xxix.  12),  unless  the  name  is  that  of  a 
fiunUy-  \V.  A.  W. 

AMA'SHAI  [3  syl.]  CP???  :  'A^/a; 
[Vat.  -ana:]  Alex.  Afiteai :  Amnssni).  Son  of 
Azarecl,  a  priest  in  the  time  of  Nehemiah  (Neh.  xi. 
13);  apparently  the  same  an  Maasiai  (1  Chr.  ix. 
12).    The  name  is  projierly  »  Amaahsai." 

W.  A.  W. 

AMASI  AH  (n;=C3?  [irion  Jthcvoh  Uar,} : 


AMAZIAH 

Afuur!as  ;  [Vat.  Maacuas;]  Alex.  Macaiias' 
lias).    Son  of  Zichri,  and  captain  of  200,000 
riors  of  Judah,  in  the  reigu  of  Jehoshaphat  (2  Chr. 
Hi).  W.  A.  W. 

A'MATH.    [Ha  math.] 

AM'ATHEIS  [3  s)l.]  ('Afia$tas;  [Vat.  E^fi 
0ir;  Aid.  Alex.  E^a0f/$;  WecheJ  'Aua$*ls:i 
Emetu),  1  Esdr.  ix.  s&>.  [Atiilai.J 

AM'ATHIS  (in  some  copies  Amathas) 
"tiik  i.ani>  ok  "  ' Atta0iTii  x<fya) ;  «  district 
to  tlie  nortli  of  Palestine,  in  which  Jonathan  Macca- 
ha«us  met  the  forces  of  Demetrius  (1  Mace.  xii.  25). 
From  the  context  it  is  evidently  Hamatii.  G. 

AMAZI  AH  (n;:  -S  or  ^WfiK,  tirtngth 
ofJthtvah:  'Afitaalas  [Vat.  -*«'-],  'Auaatai: 
Amasint),  son  of  .loash,  and  eighth  king  of  Judan. 
succeeded  to  the  throne  at  the  age  of  25,  on  the  mur- 
der of  his  father,  and  punished  the  murderers;  spar- 
ing, however,  their  children,  in  accordance  with 
Deut.  xxiv.  lfi,  as  the  2d  Look  of  Kings  (xiv.  6, 
expressly  informs  us,  thereby  implying  that  the  pre- 
cept had  not  Uvn  generally  observed.    In  order  to 
restore  his  kingdom  to  the  greatness  of  Jeho&ha- 
phat's  day  s,  he  made  war  on  the  Edoiuites,  defeat**] 
them  in  the  valley  of  Salt,  south  of  the  Dead  Sea 
(the  scene  of  a  great  victory  in  David's  time,  2  Sam. 
viii.  13;  1  Chr.  xviii.  12;  l's.  Ix.  title),  and  took 
their  capital,  Selah  or  1'etra,  to  which  he  gave  the 
name  of  Jokteel,  i.  e.  /naniiuin  Jhi  ((iescniuw  in 
iw-f).  which  was  also  h<irue  by  one  of  his  own  Jew- 
isli  cities  (Josh.  xv.  38).    We  read  in  2  Chr.  xxv. 
12-14,   that   the  victorious  Jews  threw  10,000 
Edomites  from  the  (litis,  and  that  Amaziah  per- 
formed religious  ceremonies  in  honor  of  the  godi 
of  the  country ;  an  exception  to  the  general  charac- 
ter of  his  reign  (cf.  2  K.  xiv.  3,  with  2  Chr.  xxv. 
2).    In  consequence  of  this  he  was  overtaken  by 
misfortune.    Having  ahvady  offended  the  Hebrews 
of  the  northern  kingdom  by  sending  lack,  in  obedi- 
ence to  a  prophet's  direction,  some  mercenary 
troops  whom  he  had  hired  from  it,  he  had  the  fool- 
ish arrogance  to  challenge  .loash  king  of  Israel  to 
battle,  despising  prol«hly  a  sovereign  whose  strength 
had  been  exhausted  by  Syrian  wars,  and  who  had 
not  yet  made  himself  respected  by  the  great  suc- 
cesses recorded  in  2  K.  xiii.  25.    Hut  Judah  waj 
completely  defeated,  and   Amaziah    himself  was 
taken  prisoner,  and  conveyed  by  Joash  to  Jerusa- 
lem, which,  according  to  Joseph  us  (Anl.  ix.  9,  3), 
opened  its  gates  to  the  conqueror  under  a  threat 
that  otherwise  be  would  put  Amaziah  to  death. 
We  do  not  know  the  historian's  authority  for  thia 
statement,  but  it  explains  the  fact  that  the  city 
was  taken  ap|urentk  without  resistance  (2  K.  xiv. 
13).    A  jsirtioii  of  the  wall  of  Jerusalem  on  tlie 
side  towards  the  Israelitish  frontier  was  bioken 
down,  and  treasures  ni.d  hostages  were  carried  off 
to  Samaria.    Amaziah  lived  15  years  after  the 
death  of  Joash:  and  in  the  2!lth  year  of  his  reiga 
was  murdered  by  conspirators  at  I  a«  hish,  whither 
he  had  retired  for  safety  from  JcruvJetn.  Th« 
chronicler  Mi  nis  to  regard  this  as  a  punishment  for 
his  idolatry  in  Kdom.  though  his  language  is  not 
very  clear  on  the  point  (2  *  "hr.  xxv.  27):  and  doubt- 
less it  is  very  pn.l  nl  le  that  the  conspiracy  was  a 
consequence  of  the  low  state  to  which  Judah  must 
have  been  rcduml  in  the  latter  jart  of  his  reign 
after  the  I.domitish  war  and  humiliation  inflictef 
by  Joash  king  of  Israel.    His  reign  lasted  from  u 
c.  837  to  80U.    (Clinton,  Fuiti  UtUtnici,  i  32&. 
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3  fAjuurt'ai.]  I*rie*t  of  the  golden  calf  at 
IVtiiel,  who  endeavored  U>  drive  the  prophet  A  mo* 
from  Israel  into  Judah,  and  complained  of  him  to 
king  Jeroboam  II.  (Am.  vii.  10 J. 

3.  [  AMaff/a.  Vat-  -ctta.)     A  descendant  of 
Simeon  (I  thr.  iv.  .14). 

*»-   [  AM^<ria,  Vat.  -atla.  ,  Alex.  Ma#T<na  ; 
Comp.  Aid.  Afiaoia.]    A  Invite  (1  Chr.  vi.  4.1). 

(i.  E.  L.  C. 

AMBASSADOR.     Sometimes    """^  *°d 

sometime!  7JS  *P  is  thus  rendered,  and  the  oc- 
airrence  of  lwth  terms  in  the  parallel  clauses  of 
I'tot.  xiii.  17  seem*  to  show  that  they  approximate 
to  synonyms.  Hie  office,  like  iu  designation,  was 
not  definite  nor  |ienuanent,  hut  /no  re  wild  merely. 
The  precept  given  I  ton.  xx.  10,  seems  to  imply 
•oiw  such  agency:  rather,  however,  that  of  a  mere 
nuncio,  often  liearing  a  letter  1 2  K.  v.  .1,  xix.  14) 
than  of  a  legate  empowered  to  treat.  'Hie  inviola- 
bihty  of  such  an  officer's  person  may  perhaps  he  in- 
ferred from  the  only  recorded  infnurtion  of  it  l»eing 
followed  witli  unusual  severities  towards  the  van- 
quished, pn>t»ahly  designed  as  a  condign  chastise- 
ment of  th.it  offense-  (2  Sam.  x.  2-.1;  cf.  xii.  20- 
31).  The  earliest  example  <<f  ambassadors  em- 
ployed occur  in  the  ca--*  of  Fdom,  Moah,  and  the 
Aiuorite*  (Num.  xt.  14.  xxi.  21  ;  .ludg.  xi.  17-19), 
afterwards  iu  that  of  the  fraudulent  fiibconites 
(■losh.  ix.  4,  Ac.  I,  and  in  the  instance*  of  civil  strife 
mentioned  Judg.  xi.  12.  and  \x.  12.  (Sec  < 'una>- 
ns  dt  Rep.  Ihbr.  ii.  -J. i,  with  note*  by  J.  Xico- 
laus.  I "gol.  iii.  771-4.)  They  are  mentioned 
more  frequently  during  and  after  the  contact  of  the 
great  adjacent  monarchies  of  Syria,  IVahylon,  Ac, 
with  those  of  .ludah  and  Uriel,  t.  ;/.  iu  the  inva- 
sion of  Sennacherib.  They  were  usually  men  of 
high  rank;  as  iu  that  e:ne  the  chief  captain,  the 
chief  cuplnsirer,  ami  chief  of  the  eunuchs  were 
deputed,  and  were  met  hy  delegates  of  similar  dig-  ' 
uity  from  lle/ekldi  (2  K.  xviii.  17,  18;  see  also 
Is.  xix.  4).  Ambassadors  are  found  to  have  been 
employed,  not  only  on  o<v  i-ioiis  of  hostile  challenge 
or  insolent  menace  (2  K.  xiv.  8;  I  K.  xx.  2,  G), 
but  of  friendly  compliment,  of  request  for  alliance 
or  other  aid,  of  submissive  deprecation,  and  of  curi- 
ous inquiry  (2  K.  xiv.  8.  xv i.  7.  xviii.  14;  2  <  hr. 
xxxii.  .11).  T.'ie  dupaich  of  amlKiNsador*  with  ur- 
gent haste  is  intpwlu.-ed  as  a  token  of  national  gran- 
deur in  the  obscure  prophecy  Is.  xviii.  2.    II.  II. 

AMBER  (^•'•n,  <W"W;  n^Spp, 
thnshm  ilah  :  fjKfKTpiv'-  rhrirum)  occurs  only  in 
Ez.  i.  4,  27,  viii.  2.  In  the  first  passage 'the 
prophet  compares  it  with  the  brightness  'n  which 
he  beheld  the  heavenly  apparition  who  gave  him 
the  divine  commands.  In  the  second,  "  the  glory 
<>f  the  (lod  i>f  lsr.u-1  "  is  repressed  as  having, 
u  from  the  appear  nice  of  tits  loins  even  downward, 
fire;  and  from  his  loins  even  upward  as  the  appear- 
ance of  bright  ties*,  a*  the  color  of  amber."  It  is 
by  no  means  a  m  itt.-r  of  certainty,  notwithstand- 
ing Boc  hart's  dissertation  and  the  conclusion  he 
tomes  to  (//i'e »*>»:.  iii.  KM.  i-d.  Koscnmull.  I,  that 
|he  Hebrew  wopl  vhuhmil  denote  a  metal,  and 
.jot  the  f -viil  resin  called  ■»/»»'»■/•,  although  perhaps 
the  probabilities  an*  more  in  favor  of  the  metal. 
Dr.  Harris  <  S  >t.  II  M.  Hl>,.  art.  »  Amber  ")  asserts 
that  the  translators  of  the  A.  V.  could  lot  mean 
tmber,  "  for  that  I  wing  a  bituminous  substance, 
incomes  dim  a*  soon  as  it  feels  the  fire,  and  soon 
dissolves  and  consumes."    Hut  this  is  founded  on 


a  misconstruction  of  the  words  of  the  prophet,  *hc 
does  not  say  that  what  he  saw  was  aiulier,  but  of 
the  odor  of  amber  (/V.  Y.  Hilt,  note  on  Vu.  viii.  2). 
The  context  cf  the  |Ki*vsages  referred  to  aliove  \M 
clearly  as  much  in  favor  of  aniUr  as  of  metaL 
Neither  do  the  I.XX.  and  Vulg.  afford  any  certain 
clew  to  identification,  for  the  won!  t(..inm  was 
used  by  the  (ireeks  to  express  both  uniVi'  and  a 
eertaiu  wn  t  il,  conqioscd  of  gold  and  silver,  and  held 
iu  very  high  estimation  by  the  ancients  (l'lin.  //. 
.V.  xxxiii.  4).  It  is  a  curious  fact,  that  in  the  con- 
text of  all  the  passages  where  mention  of  rUctrvn 
is  made  in  the  works  of  fireek  authors  (I loin,  see 
below;  lies.  .Sr.  litre.  142;  Soph.  Antl.j.  10.18; 
Aristoph.  K<j.  Ml ;  Ac. ),  no  evidence  is  utlbnled  to 
help  us  to  detennine  what  the  ihrtiim  was.  In 
the  Oltjtsty  (iv.  7-1)  it  is  mentioned  as  enriching 
Meuelaus's  |nlacc.  together  with  copper,  gold,  sil- 
ver, and  ivory.  In  ill.  xv.  4G0,  xviii.  2.»G,  a  neck- 
Lice  of  gold  is  said  to  l>e  fitted  with  tlirtron. 
I'liny.  in  the  chapter  quoted  al-ove.  understands 
the  electron  in  Meuelaus's  piLice  to  he  the  tin  Oil. 
Hut  with  reqiect  to  the  goUlen  necklace,  it  is  worthy 
of  note  that  amber  necklaces  have  beeu  long  used, 
as  they  were  deemed  an  amulet  against  tliroat  dis- 
eases. Heads  of  aml«r  are  frequently  found  in 
ltritish  barrows  with  entire  necklaces  (Foshr.  An- 
tiq.  i.  2H:i).  Theophra*tus  (ix.  18,  §  2;  and  Fr. 
ii.  29,  ed.  Schneider),  it  Ls  certain,  u«s  the  term 
t  ltd  ran  to  denote  audit  r,  for  he  speaks  of  its  at- 
tracting pn>|ierties.  ( hi  the  other  hand,  that  elec- 
tron was  understood  by  the  (ireeks  to  denote  a 
metal  composed  of  one  |»art  of  si  her  to  every  four 
of  gold,  we  have  the  U-stimony  of  I'liny  to  sliow; 
but  whether  the  early  (ir.vk*  intended  the  metal  or 
the  amber,  or  sometimes  one  and  sometimes  the 
other,  it  is  impossible  to  determine  with  certainty. 
1'assow  believes  that  the  vut<d  was  always  denoted 
by  tUrlnm  in  the  writings  of  Homer  and  HesiuJ, 
[and  tliat  aml>er  was  not  known  till  its  introduction 
I  by  the  l'hrrnicians;  to  which  c i ret i instance,  as  lie 
thinks.  Herodotus  (iii.  11.1.  who  ms-iiis  to  qieak  of 
the  resin,  ami  Dot  the  metal )  r-f«  rs.  (  uhers  again, 
with  Butt  man  n  (  Mifhul.  ii.  -t-'ST  ).  maintain  that  the 
thctrun  denoted  mtJitr,  and  they  very  reasonably 
refer  to  the  ancient  myth  of  the  origin  of  ambtr. 
I'liny  (//.  X.  xxxvii.  cap.  2)  ridicules  the  (ireek 
writers  for  their  credulity  iu  the  fabulous  origin  of 
this  sutistance;  and  esjtfcially  finds  fault  with 
Sophocles,  who,  in  some  lost  play,  appears  to  have 
bebeved  in  it. 

From  these  considerations  it  will  be  seen  that  it 
is  not  possible  to  identify  the  rhitthmul  by  the  help 
of  the  I.XX.,  or  to  say  whether  we  are  to  under- 
stand the  metd  or  the  fos*il  resin  by  the  word. 
There  is.  however,  one  rtsison  to  be  adduced  in 
favor  of  the  c/niJim  il  denoting  the  metd  rather 
than  the  resin,  and  this  is  to  be  sought  in  the  ety- 
mology of  the  Hebrew  name,  which,  according  to 
(iesenius,  seems  tj  lie  compounded  of  two  words 
which  together  -  /**W,t//  n>/i/ter.  lVx-hart  {/lie- 
roz.  iii.  88.1)  con j.s  t ores  that  c/mslim  il  is  com- 
pounded of  two  (  haldee  words  meaning  co/yjrr  — 
•luil-urt.  to  which  be  refers  the  nut  ii  fi  ilcum.  But 
'.mnchnlcitm  is  in  aU  probabUity  only  the  Utin 
form  of  the  (ireek  orirh-iUtnt  {immnt  iin  oipjitr). 
(See  Smith's  L<il.-l:mjl.  Dirt.  s.  v.  •■  ( )richalcum." ) 
Isidorus,  however  (Oii;/.  xvi.  lit),  sanctions  ths 
etymology  which  IJochart  ailopts.  Hut  the  tltciron, 
according  to  I'liny,  I'uusanias  (v.  12,  §  G),  and  tba 
numerou«  authorities  quoted  by  Hoc  hart,  was  com- 
posed of  yuld  and  silver,  not  of  gold  and  c^r0" 
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The  Hebrew  word  may  denote  cither  the  metal 
tltctron  or  amber;  but  it  must  still  be  left  as  a 
question  which  of  the  two  Bubstances  is  reallv  in- 
tended. W.  II. 

♦  AMEDA'THA,  Esth.  iii.  1,  A.  V.  cd.  1011, 

for  H.VMMKDATIIA.  A. 

A'MEN  Cj~S).  btendly,  »  firm,  true;"  and, 
used  as  a  sulwlantive,  "  tliat  which  in  true," 
'•truth"  (Is.  lxv.  lit);  a  word  used  in  strong  as- 
severations, fixing  as  it  were  the  stamp  of  truth 
upon  the  assertion  which  it  accompanied,  and  mak- 
ing it  binding  as  an  oath  (comp.  Num.  v.  2*2). 
In  the  l.XX.  of  I  Chr.  xvi.  30,  Xeli.  v.  13,  viii.  0, 
the  word  appears  in  the  form  'Afi^v,  which  is  used 
throughout  the  X.  T.  Iu  other  jiassages  the  Ileb. 
is  rendered  by  ytvotro,  except  in  Is.  lxv.  1(J.  The 
Vulgate  adopts  the  Hebrew  word  in  all  cases  ex- 
cept in  the  Psalms,  where  it  is  translated  fint.  In 
Deut.  xxvii.  15-20,  the  pe<»ple  were  to  say  "  Amen," 
as  the  Invites  pronounced  each  of  the  curses  ujion 
Mount  Elvd,  signifying  by  this  their  assent  to  the 
conditions  under  which  the  curses  would  he  in- 
lictod.  In  accordance  with  this  usage  we  find 
that,  among  the  Habbins,  "  Amen  "  involves  the 
ideas  of  .swearing,  acceptance,  and  truthfulness. 
The  first  two  are  illustrated  by  the  passages  already 
quoted;  the  Last  by  1  K.  i.  30;  John  iii.  3,  5,  11 
(A.  V.  41  verily  " ),  in  which  the  assertions  are  made 
with  the  solemnit  y  of  an  oath,  and  tlien  strength- 
ened by  the  re|ietition  of  "Amen."  "Amen" 
was  the  proper  resjK>nse  of  the  person  to  whom  an 
oath  was  administered  (Xeh.  v.  13,  viii.  6;  1  Chr. 
xvi.  3(5;  .ler.  xi.  fi,  marg.);  and  the  Deity,  to  whom 
appeal  is  made  on  such  occasions,  is  called  "the 
God  of  Amen"  (Is.  lxv.  10),  as  being  a  witness  to 
the  sincerity  of  the  implied  compact.  With  a  sim- 
ilar significance  Christ  is  called  "  the  Amen,  the 
faithful  and  true  witness"  (Kev.  iii.  14;  comp. 
John  i.  14,  xiv.  6;  2  Cor.  i.  20).  It  Is  matter  of 
tradition  that  iu  the  Temple  the  "  Amen  "  was 
not  uttered  by  the  people,  but  that,  instead,  at  the 
coucludon  of  the  priest's  prayers,  they  resjionded, 
"  Blessed  be  the  name  of  the  glory  of  his  kingdom 
for  ever  and  ever.  Of  this  a  trace  is  supjKwed  to 
remain  in  the  concluding  sentence  of  the  lord's 
Prayer  (comp.  Bom.  xi.  30).  But  in  the  syna- 
gogues and  private  houses  it  was  customary  for  the 
people  or  members  of  the  family  who  were  present 
to  say  "  Amen  "  to  the  prayers  which  were  offered 
by  the  minister  or  the  master  of  the  house,  and 
Uie  custom  remained  in  the  early  Christian  church 
(Matt.  vi.  13;  1  Cor.  xiv.  10).  And  not  only  pub- 
lic prayers,  but  those  offered  in  private,  and  doxol- 
ogies,  were  appropriately  concluded  with  "  Amen  " 
(Koin.  ix.  5,  xi.  30,  xv.33,  xvi.  27;  2  Cor.  xiii.  14 
',13),  Ac).  W.  A.  W. 

•  The  'hfi4\v  of  the  received  text  at  the  end  of 
most  of  the  l*x>ks  of  the  X.  T.,  is  probably  genuine 
only  in  Kom.,  Gal.,  Heb.  (V),  2  Pet.  (?),  and 
Jude.  A. 

AMETHYST  (H^HS,    achlamah:  a/«- 

Gmttoj:  amethystuf).  Mention  is  made  of  this 
precious  stone,  which  formed  the  thin!  in  the  third 
row  of  the  high-priest  s  breastplate,  in  Ex.  xxviii. 
10,  xxxix.  12,  "  And  the  third  row  a  ligure,  an 
agate,  and  an  amethyst."  It  occurs  also  in  the  X. 
T.  (Bev.  xxi.  20)  as  the  twelfth  stone  which  gar- 
lished  the  foundations  of  the  wall  of  the  heavenly 
Jerusalem.  Commentators  generally  are  agreed 
that  the  aimtJigsi  is  the  stone  indicated  by  the 
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Ilebrew  word,  an  opinion  which  is  abundantly  sup- 
ported by  the  ancient  versions.  The  Targum  of 
Jerusalem  indeed  reads  ttrtaragdin  (smaraydtu) 
those  of  Jonathan  and  Onkelos  have  two  words 
which  signify  "calfs-eye"  {<«-ulm  rituli),  wlucb 
Hraunius  {dt  Wstit.  Sacerd.  I  Lb.  ii.  711)  conject- 
ures  may  lie  identical  with  the  Ih-li  ttculus  of  the 
Assyrians  (I'lin.  II.  A',  xxxvii.  10),  the  I'oVs  cyt 
Chalctdimu,  according  to  Ajasson  and  1 'r-sfoutaines; 
but  as  Hraunius  has  olwerved,  the  word  achlamah 
acconling  to  tlie  best  and  nu*t  ancient  authorities 
signifies  amethyst. 

Modem  miueralogists  by  the  term  amethyst  usu- 
ally understand  the  amethystine  variety  of  quartz, 
which  is  crystalline  and  highly  transparent:  it  is 
sometimes  called  liutt  quartz,  and  contains  alumina 
and  oxide  of  manganese.  There  is,  however,  an- 
other mineral  to  whicli  the  name  of  Orkntnl  ame- 
thyrt  is  usually  applied,  and  which  Ls  far  more  val- 
uable than  the  quartz  kind.  This  is  a  crystalline 
variety  of  Corundum,  luing  found  more  especially 
in  the"  E.  and  W.  Indies.  It  is  extremely  hard  and 
bright,  and  generally  of  a  purple  color,  which,  how- 
ever, it  may  readily  I*  made  to  lose  by  subjecting 
it  to  fire.  In  all  probability  the  common  Ametky- 
tine  quartz  is  the  mineral  denoted  by  achlamdk ; 
for  Pliny  speaks  of  the  amethvst  being  easily  cut 
(scaljtturU  facitis,  II.  X.  xxxvii.  0),  whereas  the 
Oriental  amethyst  is  inferior  only  to  the  diamond  in 
hardness,  and  is  moreover  a  comparatively  rare  gem. 

The  Greek  word  amithnstm,  the  origin  of  the 
English  amethyst,  is  usually  derived  from  d,  "  not," 
and  fxt&vw,  "  to  l>e  intoxicated,"  this  stone  having 
been  believed  to  have  the  jx>wer  of  dispelling  drunk- 
enness in  those  who  wore  it.  (IHonys.  Perieg. 
1122;  AnthoL  J'alnt.  1),  752:  Martini,  Exam.  168.) 
Pliny,  however  (//.  A',  xxxvii.  U),  says,  "The  name 
whicli  these  stones  have  is  to  1*  traced  to  their  pe- 
culiar tint,  which,  after  approximating  to  the  color 
of  wine  shades  off  into  a  violet."  Theophrastua 
also  alludes  to  :jj  wine-like  color.0  W.  H. 

A'MI  (suS  [architect,  Fund] :  'Hfitl:  Ami), 
name  of  one  of  "Solomon's  servants"  (Ezr.  ii.  57), 

called  Amon  (pEM  ['Hftf/t;  Vat.  Alex.  FA. 
Hft"M*  Comp.  'Afuii':  Anum])  in  Xeh.  vii.  59 
Ami  is  probably  a  corrupted  form  of  Anum. 

AM  IN 'AD  AB  ('AnivaMfl:  Aminadab).  Am- 
mknaoab  1  (Matt.  i.  4;  Luke  iii.  33). 

W.  A.  W. 

AMITTAI  [3  syl]  (\fl~K  [true,faithfuT]. 
'AfioBi;  [Vat.  Sin.  -6»c]  Amnthi),  father  of  tb« 
prophet  Jonah  (2  K.  xiv.  25 ;  Jon.  i.  1 ). 

•  AMIZ'ABAD,  1  Chr.  xxvii.  0.  So  the  A 
V.  ed.  1GII,  etc.  following  the  Vulgate,  the  Gene- 
van version,  and  the  Bishops'  Bible,  for  the  correct 
form  Ammizauad.  A. 

AM'MAH,  the  hill  of  (ITS  S  [mother 

cubit ;  but  here,  according  to  Fiirst,  aqueduct*,  afta 
an  Arama-an  and  Talmudic  usage] :  &  fiovybs  'Au 
fuLv,  [Alex.  Comp.  1 A/iaa;  Aid.  'E/ifufr:]  collit 
aqua  ductus),  a  hill  "  facing"  Giah  by  tlie  way  of 
the  wilderness  of  Gilieon,  named  as  the  point  U 
which  Joab's  pursuit  of  Abner  after  the  death  of 
Asahel  extended  (2  Sam.  ii.  24).  Joaephus  (Ant 
vii.  1,  §  3)  tJjtoj  ris,  i>v  'Audrey  kolKovoi  (amp 
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Taw.  .Ton.  Uoth  Svmua  kf  hus  (ydmn), ' 

»ad  Tlieodotion  (vipaywyit),  agree  with  tlie  Vul- 
tate 'm  an  allusion  to  Mine  watercourse  here,  (  an 
this  point  tu  tlie  "excavated  fountain,"  "  under  the 
hiirh  rock,"  described  us  near  Cibeou  \t.UJ'U>)  by 
liobinsou  (i.  455)  /  G. 

*  AMMEDATHA,  Esth.  iii.  K,  A.  V.  ed. 
1611,  for  Hammlim tiia.  A. 

AM  MI  (V£  *  :  \a6i  fiov-  /*>/>«/<«  meus),  i.  e., 
as  explained  in  the  margin  of  the  A.  V.,  "my 
people  " :  a  figurative  name  applied  to  the  kingdom 
of  Israel  in  token  of  Cod  s  reconciliation  with  them, 
ind  their  position  as  "sons  of  the  living  Cod,"  in 
contrast  with  the  equally  significant  name  l.o-am- 
mi,  given  by  the  prophet  Hosea  to  his  second  son 
by  (iunitT,  the  daughter  of  Dihlaiin  (Ilos.  ii.  1). 
In  the  same  manner  Kuhamah  contrasts  with  lx>- 
Ruhamali.  W."  A.  W. 

AM'MIDOI,  in  some  copies  [e.  >j.  ed.  1011] 
Ammm»'h>i  CApfutot  or  'Anpi&ioi),  named  in  1  j 
Esdr.  v.  2)  among  those  who  came  up  from  Ha  by-  i 
Ion  with  Zorobaliel.    Hie  three  names  I'ira,  Cha- 
dias,  and  A.  are  inserted  between  Heeroth  ami  1 
Bamali.  without  any  corresjionding  words  in  the 
parallel  lists  of  Ezra  or  Neheinian. 

•  Fritzache  (in  Inc.)  identifies  'Afiiu&ioi  with  U>e 
inhabitants  of  Humtah,  Josh.  xv.  54.  There  ap- 
pears to  be  no  authority  for  the  form  'AputSoi. 

A. 

AMTVIIEL  (VN^a?  [pto/Uc  of  God): 
Apu4\k:  [Vat.  Au»itj\:]  Ammirl).  1.  The  sp> 
•elected  by  Moses  from  the  tribe  of  Dan  (Num. 
Lii.  12). 

2.  (Alex.  Afurjp,  Vulg.  Animihel  in  2  Sain. 
itu.  27;  [Vat.  in  2  Sam.  ix.,  \fiar\p,  A/*»ii)A].) 
The  father  of  Machir  of  Lodebar  (2  Sam.  ix.  4,  5, 
nii.  27). 

3.  The  father  of  Bathshua,  or  Hathsheba,  the 
wife  of  David  (I  Chr.  iii.  5),  called  F.i.iam  in  2 
Sam.  xi.  3;  the  Hebrew  letters,  which  are  the  same 
in  the  two  names,  being  transposed.  He  was  the 
son  of  Abithophel  David's  prime  minister. 

4.  [Vat.  AfiuriK.]  The  sixth  son  of  Obed-edom 
(1  Chr.  ixvi.  5),  and  one  of  the  doorkeepers  of  the 
Temple.  W.  A.  \V. 

AMMI'HUD  ("nTTS?  [p>»i>U  vf  Jwlnh]-. 

'Zfuout  in  Num.,  'Afuout  [Vat.  Afnouttt]  in  1 
Chr. :  Ammiivl).  1.  An  Ephraimitc,  fatlier  of 
Elishama,  the  chief  of  the  tril>e  at  the  time  of  the 
Exodus  (Num.  i.  10,  ii.  18,  vii.  48,  53,  x.  22).  and 
through  him  ancestor  of  Joshua  (1  Chr.  vii.  20). 

2.  (2«fuoo5;  Alex.  EfuowS.)  A  Sinieonite, 
Esther  of  Shemuel,  chief  of  the  trilte  at  tlie  time  of 
the  division  of  Canaan  (Num.  xxxiv.  20). 

3.  ('IauiovS:  [Vat.  Btviau*tou5'>]  Alex.  Apu- 
9vS.)  The  father  of  Pedahel,  chief  of  the  tril*? 
3f  Naphtali  at  the  same  time  (Num.  xxxiv.  28). 

4.  (^-V27.  Keri  TnVZ?:  't^ovS.) 
Ammihud,  or  "  Ammichur,"  as  the  written  text 
Sas  it,  was  the  father  of  Talmai,  king  of  Ceshur 
|2  Sam.  xiii.  37). 

5.  (XaLfHovi;  [Vat.  2*nfjnou  or  -oiO  Alex. 
\movi.)  A  descendant  of  l'harez,  son  o'  Judah 
lChr.  ix.  4).  W.  A  W. 

AMMIN'ADAB  (2JT^V '  'A^aMa 
Tat.  -pttr-]  '•  Anumulib ;  one  of  the  ]x>o/>le,  i.  e. 
kmily,  of  th*  p>iitc«  (famulus  principis),  Gcwm.; 


man  of  generosity,  Fiirst,  who  ascribes  to  3V 
the  sense  of  "homo"  as  its  primitive  meaning. 
The  passages,  I's.  ex.  3,  Cant.  vi.  12,  margin,  teem 
however  rather  to  sug-est  the  sense  >h<j  j»«j>U  u 
trilling).  1.  Son  of  lain  or  Aram,  and  father  of 
Nahshon,  or  Naas*>n  (as  it  is  written,  Matt.  i.  4; 
Luke  iii.  33),  who  was  tlie  prince  of  the  tribe  of 
Judah,  at  the  first  numbering  of  Israel  in  the  second 
year  of  the  Exodus  (Num.  i.  7.  ii.  3;  Kuth  iv.  ID, 
20;  1  Chr.  ii.  10).  We  gather  hei.ee  that  Am- 
tninadab  died  in  Egypt  1-etore  tin-  Exodus,  which  ac- 
cords with  the  mention  of  him  in  F.x.  vi.  23,  where 
we  read  that  "  Aaron  took  him  Ui.-hcla  daughter 
of  Amminadab,  sinter  of  Nalmhon.  to  wife,  and  she 
\nrv  him  Nad.il>  and  Abihu,  l.lii/ar  :uid  Ithamar." 
This  also  indicates  that  Ammiuadab  must  have 
lived  in  the  time  of  tlie  most  grioous  oppression 
of  the  Israelites  in  Kgvpt.  He  is  the  fourth  gen- 
eration  after  Judah  the  |>atriarch  of  his  triU\  and 
one  of  the  ancestors  of  Ji>i  s  CMitlsr.  Nothing 
more  is  recorded  of  him;  but  the  marriage  of  his 
daughter  to  Aaron  may  I*  marked  as  the  earliest 
instance  of  alliance  between  the  royal  line  of  Judah 
and  the  priestly  line  of  Aaron.  And  the  name  of 
his  grandson  Nadab  may  be  noted  :w  probably  given 
in  honor  of  Ammi-nadab  his  grandfather. 

2.  The  chief  of  the  112  sons  of  C/^iel,  a  junior 
larvitical  house  of  the  family  of  the  Kohathite* 
(F.x.  vi.  18),  in  the  days  of  David,  whom  that  king 
sent  for,  together  with  I'riel,  A*aiah,  Joel,  Shem- 
aiah.  and  Eliel,  other  chief  fathers  of  U-vitical 
houses,  and  Zadok  and  Abiathar  the  priests,  to 
bring  the  ark  of  Cod  to  Jerusalem  (1  Chr.  xv.  10- 
12),  to  the  tent  which  he  had  pitched  for  it.  The 
passage  last  qui; ted  is  i;istructi\e  as  to  the  uxsle  of 
naming  the  houses;  for  U-^ides  the  sjhis  <«f  Kohath, 
120,  at  v.  5.  wo  have  the  sons  of  Eli/.aphan,  2(K), 
at  v.  8,  of  Hebron,  80,  at  v.  'J,  and  of  I'zziel,  112, 
at  v.  10,  all  of  them  Kohathites  (Num.  iii.  27,  30). 

3.  [Alex,  lo-aaap.]    At  1  Chr.  vi.  22  (7.  Heb. 
Izhar,  tlie  son  of  Kohath,  and  father  of  Korah, 

is  called  Amminadub,  and  the  Vatican  I. XX.  has 
the  same  reading.  (The  Alexandrine  has  Izhar.) 
Hut  it  is  probably  onh  a  clerical  error. 

4.  In  Cant.  vi.  12  it  is  uncertain  whetlier  we 

ought  to  read  3*73^337,  Amminadib,  with  th« 

A.  V.,  or  3^7?  my  willing  pcojdc,  as  in 

the  margin.  If  Amminadib  is  a  proper  name,  it 
is  thought  to  be  either  the  name  of  some  one  famous 

for  his  swift  chariots,  ."T13?7T2,  or  that  there  U 

an  allusion  to  Abinadab,  and  to  the  new  cart  ou 

which  they  mWe  to  rule  ^2*2"^)  the  ark  of 
Cod  (2  Sam.  vi.  3).  Hut  this  last,  though  per- 
haps intended  by  the  LXX.  version  of  Cant.,  which 
has  'A/uvaSdjSi      scarcely  prol table.    In  vii.  2  (1 

A.  V.)  the  LXX.  also  render  "oh! 
prince's  daughter,"  bv  dvyarrp  Hatdfi,  and  in  tlie 
Cod.  Alex.  Ovyartp  'AM«*a5aU  A.  C.  H. 

AM MIX'ADIB  (Cant.  vi.  12).  [Ammina- 

DAII  4. J 

AMMISHADDAI  [4  svl]  i^^V 
[]tt.ople    of  the    Aliui;;htij\:    'A^traJai;  [Vat. 

I  -n*t-,  exc.  in  Num.  x.  2">;|  Alex.  Aui<ra?a(,  exc. 

'  Num.  ii.  25.  5a>«<ra5ai,  and  Xiim  x.  25.  MtaaScu'- 
Anustitilii,  Ammis-uhl  <<).     The  father  of  Ahiczfr, 

[chief  of  the  trilw  of  Dan  at  the  time  of  the  l.xulus 
(Num.  i.  12  ii.  25,  vii.  00,  71,  x.  25).    His  nam* 
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m  one  of  the  few  which  wo  find  at  thU  period  com- 
pounded  wilh  tlie  ancient  name  of  God,  Shaddai; 
Zurishaddai,  and  [tossibly  Shedcur,  are  the  only 
other  instances,  and  both  belong  to  this  early  time. 

W .  A.  ^\  . 

AMMIZ'ABAD  COraS  [people  of  the 
Giver,  i.  e.  Cod:  Rom.  Aid.]  Ze&AS;  [Vat. 
Aeu$a(a8\  Alex.  A/iJOafod;  Comp.  'Afjui(aB<l\  ■] 
AnuznUui).  The  sou  of  Beuaiah,  wlio  apparently 
acted  as  his  father's  lieutenant,  and  commanded 
the  third  division  of  David's  army,  which  was  on 
duty  for  the  third  month  (I  Chr.  xxvii.  6).  [Am- 
IZAIlAO.j  W.  A.  W. 

AMMON,  AMTMONITES,  CHIL- 
DREN ok  AMMON  «  fy&y  (only  twice), 

p?^?:       r?2:  'a^,,  'am- 

fxcw7rai,  LXX.  in  Bent.;  elsewhere  'Afifiwv,  viol 
'A/ifiiZv;  .Joseph.  '  AfificwWat  '■  Amirum  [Ammon- 
Utr],  Vulg.),  a  |>eoplc  descended  from  Ben-Auimi, 
the  son  of  I>ot  by  Ids  younger  daughter  ((ien.  xix. 
38;  comp.  Pa.  Ixxxiii.  7,  8),  as  Moab  was  by  the 
elder;  and  dating  from  the  destruction  of  Sodom. 

The  near  relation  Iwtween  the  two  peoples  indi- 
cated in  the  story  of  their  origin  continued  through- 
out their  existence:  from  their  earliest  mention 
(l)cut.  ii.)  to  their  dLsappearanre  from  the  biblical 
history  (.Jud.  v.  2).  the  brother-tribes  are  named 
together  (comp.  .ludg.  x.  10;  2  Chr.  xx.  1;  Zcph. 

ii.  8,  Ac.).  Indeed,  so  close  was  their  union,  and 
ao  near  their  identity,  that  each  would  appear  to  be 
occasionally  sq>okeii  of  under  tbe  name  of  the  other. 
Tims  the  "  land  of  the  children  of  Amnion  "  is  said 
to  have  l>eeu  given  to  the  •'  children  of  I,ot,"  i.  t. 
to  lx>th  Amnion  and  Moab  (Deut.  ii.  19).  They 
are  both  said  to  have  hired  Ikdaam  to  curse  Israel 
(Deut.  xxiii.  4),  whereas  the  detailed  narrative  of 
that  event  omits  all  mention  of  Amnion  (Num. 
xxii.,  xxiii.).  In  the  answer  of  Jephthah  to  the 
king  of  Amnion  the  allusions  are  continually  to 
Moab  (Judg.  xi.  15,  18,  25),  while  Chcmosh,  the 
peculiar  deity  of  Moab  (Num.  xxi.  29),  is  called 
"thy  god"  (24).  The  land  from  Anion  to  Jab- 
bok,  which  the  king  of  Amnion  calls  "  my  kind  " 
(13),  is  elsewhere  distinctly  staled  to  have  once  be- 
longed to  a  »>  king  of  Moab"  (Num.  xxi.  2G). 

Unlike  Moab  the  precise  position  of  the  territory 
of  the  Ammonites  is  not  aseertain.il  le.  In  the  ear- 
liest mention  of  them  (Deut.  ii.  2(1)  they  are  said 
to  have  destroyed  those  Kephaim,  whom  they  called 
the  Zamzummim,  and  to  have  dwelt  in  their  place, 
Jabliok  lieing  their  bonier''  (Num.  xxi.  24;  Deut. 

iii.  1«.  ii.  37).  »  Lmd  "  or  "country  "  is,  bow- 
ever,  but  rarely  ascribed  to  them,  nor  is  there  any 
reference  to  those  habits  and  circumstances  of  civ- 
ilization—  the  14  plentiful  fields,"  the  *•  hay,"  the 
"  summer-fruits,"  the  "  vineyards,"  the  »  presses," 
and  the  "  stings  of  the  grape  treaders  "  —  which  so 
constantly  recur  in  the  allusions  to  Moab  (Is.  xv.. 
xvi. ;  Jer.  xlviii.);  but  on  tlie  contrary  we  find 
everywhere  traces  of  the  fierce  habits  of  marauders 
in  their  incursions  —  thrusting  out  the  right  eyes 
of  whole  cities  (1  Sam.  xi.  2),  ripping  up  tlie 
women  with  child  (Am.  i.  13),  and  displaying  a 
rery  high  degree  of  crafty  cruelty  (Jer.  xli.  6,  7; 


«i  The  expression  most  commonly  employed  for  this 
nation  is  "  Tlcuc- Amnion  "  ;  next  iu  frequency  comet 
*  Amnion!  "  or  "  Aniuioniiu  "  ;  ami  lwwt  often  "Am- 
Bion."  The  translators  of  the  Auth.  Version  have,  as 
a*  oil,  neglected  these  minute  diifcrcnces,  and  have 


Jud.  vii.  11,  12)  to  their  enemies,  as  well  as  a  toa- 
picious  discourtesy  to  their  allies,  which  on  oos 
occasion  (2  Sam.  x.  1-5)  brought  all  but  extet mi- 
nation  on  the  tribe  (xii.  31).  Nor  is  the  contrast 
less  observable  Iwtween  the  one  city  of  Amnion,  the 
fortified  hold  of  Kabbah  (2  Sam.  xi.  1 ;  Ez.  xxv.  5; 
Am.  i.  13),  and  the  "  streets,"  tlie  "  house-tops," 
and  the  41  high-places,"  of  tlie  numerous  and  busy 
towns  of  the  rich  plains  of  Moab  (Jer.  xlviii.;  Ia 
xv.,  xvi.).  Taking  the  aliove  into  account  it  ia 
hard  to  avoid  the  conclusion  that,  while  Moab  was 
the  settled  and  civilized  half  of  the  nation  of  Lot. 
the  Hen e- Amnion  formed  its  predatory  and  Bedouin 
section.  A  remarkable  confirmation  of  this  opin- 
ion occurs  in  the  fact  that  the  special  deity  of  tbe 
tribe  was  worshipped,  not  in  a  house  or  on  a  high 
place,  but  in  a  booth  or  tent  designated  by  the  very 
word  which  most  keenly  expressed  to  the  Israelites 
the  contrast  between  a  nomadic  and  a  settled  life 
(Am.  v.  26 ;  Acts  vii.  43)  [SuccotiiJ.  (See  Stan- 
ley, App.  §  89.) 

On  the  west  of  Jordan  they  never  obtained  a 
footing.  Among  the  confusions  of  the  times  of  the 
Judges  we  find  them  twice  passing  over;  once  with 
Moab  and  Amalek  seizing  Jericho,  the  "  city  of 
palm-trees  "  (Judg.  iii.  13),  and  a  second  time  "  to 
fight  against  Judah  and  Benjamin,  and  the  house 
of  Kphraim;"  but  they  quickly  returned  to  the 
freer  jasturea  of  Gilead,  leaving  but  one  trace  of 
their  presence  in  the  name  of  Chephar  ha-Ammo- 
nai,  "The  hamlet  of  the  Ammonites"  (Josh,  xviii. 
24),  situated  in  the  portion  of  Benjamin  somewhere 
at  the  head  of  tbe  passes  which  lead  up  from  the 
Jordan-valley,  and  form  tlie  natural  access  to  the 
table-land  of  the  west  country. 

The  hatred  in  which  the  Ammonites  were  held 
by  Israel,  and  which  possibly  was  connected  with 
the  story  of  their  incestuous  origin,  is  stated  to 
have  arisen  partly  from  their  opjxjsition,  or,  rather, 
their  want  of  assistance  (Deut.  xxiii.  4),  to  the  Is- 
raelites on  their  approach  to  Canaan.  But  it  evi- 
dently sprang  mainly  from  their  share  in  the  affair 
!  of  Balaam  (Deut.  xxiii.  4;  Neh.  xiii.  1).  At  the 
period  of  Israel's  first  approach  to  tbe  south  of  Pal- 
estine the  feeling  towards  Amnion  is  one  of  regard. 
The  command  is  then  "  distress  not  the  Moabitcs 

 distress  not  the  children  of  Amnion,  nor 

meddle  with  them  "  (Deut.  ii.  9,  19;  and  comp 
37 ) ;  and  it  is  only  from  the  subsequent  transaction 
that  we  can  account  for  the  (act  that  Mom,  who 
had  also  refused  passage  through  his  land  but  had 
taken  no  part  with  Ikdaam,  is  punished  with  the 
ban  of  exclusion  from  tlie  congregation  for  three 
generations,  while  Moab  and  Amnion  is  to  t>e  kept 
out  for  ten  generations  (Deut.  xxiii.  3),  a  sentence 
which  acquires  peculiar  significance  from  its  being 
the  same  pronounced  on  "  bastards  "  in  the  preced- 
ing verse,  from  its  collocation  amongst  those  pro- 
nounced in  reference  to  tlie  most  loathsome  physi- 
cal deformities,  and  also  from  the  emphatic  recapit- 
ulation (ver.  6),  "  thou  shall  not  seek  their  peace  or 
tlieir  prosperity  all  thy  days  forever." 

But  whatever  its  origin  it  is  certain  that  tbe  an- 
imosity continued  in  force  to  the  latest  date.  Sub- 
dued by  Jephthah  (Judg.  xi.  33)  and  scattered 
with  great  slaughter  by  Saul  (1  Sam.  xi.  II)  — 
and  that  not  once  only,  for  he  "vexed"  then. 


employed  tlie  three  terms,  Children  of  Amnion,  Am 
monltee,  Amnion,  Indiscriminately. 

*>  Josephus  says  In  two  places  (Ant.  1.  11,  $  6,  an* 
xi.  5,  $  8),  that  Moab  and  Anunon  wars  in  Coda-Syria 
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he  turned"  (xnr.  47)  — they  en- 
joyed under  his  successor  a  short  respite.,  probably 
±e  result  of  the  connection  of  Moab  with  I*vid 
(1  Sam.  xxii.  3)  and  David  s  town,  Bethlehem  — 
the  memory  of  iiuth  must  have  l*en  still 
Hut  this  was  soon  brought  to  a  close  by  the 
tit  to  which  their  king  subjected 
the  friendly  messengers  of  I>avid  (2  Sam.  x.  1 ;  1 
Chr.  xlx.  1 ),  and  for  which  he  destroyed  their  city 
and  inflicted  on  them  the  severest  blows  (2  Sam. 
xii.:  1  Chr.  xx.).  [liAHiiAU.] 

In  the  days  of  Jehoahaphat  they  made  an  incur- 
sion into  Judah  with  the  Moabite*  and  the  Maon- 
ite*,a  but  were  signally  repulsed,  and  so  many  killed 
that  three  days  were  occupied  in  spoiling  the 
(2  Chr.  xx.  1-23).    In  Uzzixh's  reign  they 
incursions  and  committed  atrocities  in  (iilead 
(Am.  i.  13):  Jotham  had  wars  with  them,  and  ex- 
acted from  them  a  heavy  tribute  of  "  silver  (comp. 
-jewels,-  2  Chr.  xx.  23),  wheat,  and  barley"  (2 
Chr.  xxrii.  3).    In  the  time  of  Jeremiah  we  find 
them  in  possession  of  the  cities  of  Cad  from  which 
the  Jews  had  l<een  removed  by  Tiglath-Pileacr  (Jer. 
xlix.  l-<i)  ;  and  other  incursions  are  elsewhere  al- 
luded to  (Zqih.  ii.  8.  'J).    At  the  time  of  the  cap- 
tivity many  Jews  took  refuse  among  the  Ammon- 
ites from  the  Assyrians  (Jer.  xl.  1 1 ),  but  no  better 
feeling  appears  to  have  arisen,  and  on  the  return 
from  Babylon,  Tobiah  the  Ammonite  and  Sanbal- 
tat  a  Moabite  (of  Cborunaim,  Jer.  xlix.),  were 
foremost   among  the  opponents   of  Nehemiah's 
restoration. 

Amongst  the  wives  of  Solomon's  harem  are  in- 
cluded Ammonite  women  (1  K.  xi.  1),  one  of 
whom,  Xaamah,  was  the  mother  of  Kchoboam  (1 
K.  xiv.  31 ;  2  Chr.  xii.  13),  and  henceforward  traces 
of  the  presence  of  Ammonite  women  in  Judah  are 
not  wanting  (2  Chr.  xxiv.  2H;  Xeh.  xiii.  23;  Kzr. 
ix.  1;  see  Ceigcr,  Urschrijl,  Ac,  pp.  47,  4!),  2t>9). 

The  last  appearances  of  the  Ammonites  in  the 
biblical  narrative  are  in  the  Iwoks  of  Judith  (v.,  vi., 
rii.)  and  of  the  Maccabees  (1  Mace.  v.  6,  30-43), 
and  it  has  been  already  remarked  that  their  chief 
characteristics  —  close  alliance  with  Moab,  hatred 
of  Israel  and  cunning  cruelty  —  are  maintained  to 
the  end.  By  Justin  Martyr  (Dial.  c.  Tryph.)  they 
are  spoken  of  as  still  •mmerous  (vvy  ttoKv  wAtj- 
0oj);  but,  notwithstanding  this  they  do  not  appear 
■gain. 

The  tribe  was  governed  by  a  king  (Judg.  xi.  12, 
4c;  1  Sam.  xii.  12;  2  Sam.  x.  1;  Jer.  xl.  14)  and 

by  "  princes,"  ^V?  (2  Sam.  x.  3;  1  Chr.  xix.  3). 
It  has  been  conjectured  that  N abash  (I  Sam.  ri.  1 ; 
2  Sam.  ».  2)  was  the  official  title  of  the  king,  as 
Pharaoh  was  of  the  I\gvptian  monarchs ;  but  this 
is  without  any  clear  foundation. 

The  divinity  of  the  tribe  was  Molech,  generally 
named  in  the  U.  T.  under  the  altered  form  of  Mil- 
»m  — 4  the  abomination  of  the  children  of  Am- 
caon ; "  and  occasionally  as  Malcham.  In  more 
Jian  one  passage  under  the  word  rendered  "  then- 
ting  "  in  the  A.  V.,  an  allusion  is  intended  to  this 
dol.  [Molkch.] 

The  Ammonite  names  preserved  in  the  sacred 
•est  are  as  foUow.  It  is  open  to  inquiry  whether 
these  words  have  reached  us  in  their  original  form 
'(certainly  those  in  Creek  havi  not),  or  whether 


thev  have 

hi 


<i  There  can  bo  no  doubt  that  Instead  of  '* 
tea  "  in  2  Chr.  u.  1.  and  xxvt.  8,  w» 
rlth  the  LX.X.,  ,f  Maoniu*  "  or  r  Mehnnun."  The 
for  this  will  be  given  under  MaHimut. 


AMOMUM 

altered  in  transference  to  the  He- 

Achior,  "Ax'^p.  qu»*  ^  *«7&  brother  of 

liyht,  Jud.  v.  5,  Ac 

Baalia,  Jotfid,  Jer.  xl.  14. 

Hanun,  l^-H,  pitiable,  2  Sam.  x.  1,  Ac 
Molech,  TjVe, 

Xaamah,  HupT^,  pleasant,  1  K.  xiv.  21,  Ac 

Xachash,  tTP3,  serpent,  1  Sam.  xi.  1,  Ac 

Shobi,  return,  2  Sam.  xvii.  27. 

Timotheus,  Tifiodtos,  1  Mace.  v.  G,  Ac. 
Toby  ah,  n*3*!l2,  yood,  Neh.  ii.  10,  Ac. 

Zelek,  P^.",  acwr,»  2  Sam.  xxiii.  37. 

The  1 1  l  IDC  Zarnzummim,  applied  by  the  Ammon- 
ites to  the  Kephaiin  whom  they  dispocaesscd,  should 
not  l>e  omitted.  C. 

AM/MONITESS  (."V2»2?n:  ^'A^rTni 
in  1  K.,  ij  Ap'fiay'iTtt,  2  Chr.  xii.  13,  6  Afifiay 
Ittii,  2  Chr.  xxiv.  26;  Alex.  Apaviris  in  1  K.; 
[Vat.  tj  Afifuwut if,  o  Afxnayttrvf  ]  Ammmitit). 
A  woman  of  Ammonite  race.  Such  were  Naamah, 
the  njother  of  Kcbol>oam,  one  of  Solomon's  foreign 
wives  (1  K.  xiv.  21.  31 :  2  Chr.  xii.  13),  and  Shi- 
mcath.  whose  son  Zahad  or  Jozarhar  was  one  of 
the  murderer*  of  king  Joash  (2  Chr.  xxiv.  26). 
For  allusions  to  these  mixed  marriages  see  1  K.  xi. 
1,  and  Neh.  xiii.  23.  In  the  Hebrew  the  word  hat 
always  the  definite  article,  and  therefore  in  all 
cases  should  be  rendered  *•  the  Ammonites*." 

\V.  A.  W. 

AM'XOX  (l^Konee  "P^K  [faithful]: 
'Aurxiy,  [Alex,  sometimes  An^aw : ]  Amnon).  1. 
1-Jdest  son  of  David  by  Ahinoain  the  Jezreelitcss, 
born  in  Hebron  while  his  father's  royalty  was  only 
acknowledged  in  Judah.  He  dishonored  his  half- 
sister  Tamar,  and  was  in  consequence  murdered  by 
her  brother  (2  Sam.  xiii.  1-2.1).  [Ahsau>m.J 
[See  also  2  Sam.  Ui.  2,  xiii.  32,  3.1,  3'J;  1  Chr.  Ui 

2.  Son  of  Shimon  (1  Chr.  ir.  20).  C.  E.  L.  C. 

A'MOK  C?T27  [<kep  or  incomprehensible]: 
'AfUx\  [Vat.  om.;  Comp.  'A/aovk  ]  Ahujc).  A 
priest,  whose  family  returned  with  Xeruhluliel,  and 
were  represented  by  Kl>er  in  the  davs  of  .loiakim 
(Neh.  xii.  7,  20).  '  "  W.  A.  W. 

•AMOMITM  (&fitepov:  nmmnum).     In  the 
description  of  the  merchandise  of  Habvlon  (Rome) 
in  Kev.  xviii.  13,  the  best  critical  editions  read 
Kiwipwuoy    nai  &fi<nfioy,    "cinnamon  awl 
amnmum;'  for  the  Kiydfitafiov  of  the  received  text. 
L'ndcr  the  name  ^t»uai>  or  anuwiuin  Dinscorides 
and  I'liny  dewrilie  an  aromatic  plant  erowinjj  in 
j  India,  Armenia,  Media,  and  1 'out us.  which  im>dern 
|  Itotanists  have  found  it  difficult  to  identify  with  any 
known  species.    (See  Dioscor.  i.  14;  1'lin.  //.  X. 
I  xii.  13,  xiii.  1,  2,  xvi.  32;  Theophr.  /fist.  /'l  int. 
'  ix.  7;  Fr.  iv.  32.)    I  Ye  (Flore  <U  \1ryilr.  pp.  in, 
!  17)  supposes  it  to  bo  the  Aintmnun  t>crino*um, 
Ijun.,  Am.  curd'imomum,  Lin.;  HiUerbeck  (Flora 
Clntticn,  p.  2l  makes  it  the  Amomum  qmnn  Par- 
ailisi;  Sprengei  {Hist.  Jlri  Herb.  i.  140  ft*.,  247 
f.),  Kraas,  avd  otl»er»  identify  it  with  the  CYtftu 


t>  Compare  the  sobriquet  of  ''  Le  BaUfr4.' 
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xtiguun  of  Llnntcus.  See  also  Salinas:*,  Homon.  ! 
Uyl.  lah-.r.  91;  IHin.  A'xerc.  i.  284  ff.  From 
the  truit  of  the  amoinum  a  precious  oil  or  balsam 
Was  obtained,  which  was  used  in  funeral  rites  (I'ers. 
hi.  101:  (hid.  /W.  i.  9,  51;  sec  also  iii. 
3,  69,  where  we  have  anumti  pulris),  ai  d  especially 
m  a  perfume  for  the  hair  (Ovid.  J/tr.  xxi.  166; 

.ucan,  x.  164  IT.;  Mart.  v.  64,  3,  viii.  77,  3;  Sil. 

tal.  xi.  403).  See  Wetstcin's  note  on  Kev.  xviii. 
(3.  A. 

A'MON  O'^S :  'Afirfy;  [Sin.i  in  Nah., 
Apfiwf]  )■  1.  An  Egyptian  divinity,  whose  name 
occurs  in  that  of  \V2$  &2  (Xah.  iii.  8),  or  Thebes, 

also  called  ^3  [No].  It  has  been  supposed  that 
Amon  is  mentioned  in  Jer.  xlvi.  25,  but  the  A.  V. 

is  most  probably  correct  in  rendering  S2p 
"the  multitude  of  No,"  as  in  the  parallel  passage, 

Ez.  xxx.  15,  where  the  equivalent  '8  cnv 

ployed.  Comp.  also  Yj..  xxx.  4,  10,  for  the  use  of 
the  latter  word  with  reference  to  Egypt.  These 
cases,  or  at  least  the  two  former,  seem  therefore  to 
be  instances  of  paronomasia  (comp.  Is.  xxx.  7,  lxv. 
11,  12).  The  Greeks  called  this  divinity  "\fifxwv, 
whence  the  Latin  Amnion  and  Hammon;  but  tbeir 
writers  give  the  Egyptian  pronunciation  as  'Ap- 
povv  (Herod,  ii.  42),  'A^oDk  (Plut  de  Isid.  tt  (hit: 
9),  or  'A/xwv  (lanilil.  de  Myst.  viii.  3).  The  an- 
cient Egyptian  name  is  Amen,  which  must  signify 
41  the  hidden,"  from  the  verb  amen,  » to  enwrap, 
tonccal"  (<  liampollion,  Dictiontmire  Eyyptien.  p. 

197),  Copt.  AJ&OM.  This  interpretation 
agrees  with  tliat  given  by  Plutarch,  on  tbc  authority 
of  a  supposition  of  Manetho.  (yiavtdws  /xiv  6 
"Xf&tvvvrnt  rh  KtKpvtxfitvov  oUrai  kclI  tV  KptylV 
inrb  ravrvs  5»jAoCt-0ai  rfc  ^wiaji,  de  JtUL  et 
Osir.  I.  c. )  Amen  was  one  of  the  eight  gods  of 
the  first  order,  and  chief  of  the  triad  of  Tliebes. 
He  was  worshipped  at  that  city  as  Amen-Ha,  or 
•  Amen  the  sun."  represented  as  a  man  wearing  a 


The  fpd  Amon.  (Wilkinson.) 

tup  with  two  high  plumes,  and  Amen-Ra  ka  mut-cf, 
■»  Amen-Ha,  who  is  loth  male  and  female,"  repre- 
cnted  as  the  generative  principle.  In  the  latter 
farm  he  is  accompanied  by  the  figures  of  trees  or 
ither  vegetable  products,  like  the  "grove* "  inen- 
ioned  in  the  Bible  [KoyitJ,  and  is  thus  c  mnccted 


AMORITE 

with  Baal.  In  the  Great  Oasis,  and  the 
named  after  him,  he  was  worsliippe<l  in  the  form  ol 
the  ram-headed  god  Xum,  and  railed  either  Amen. 
Amcn-Ra,  or  Amen-Num,  and  thus  the  Creekt 
came  to  suppose  him  to  be  always  ram-headed, 
whereas  this  was  the  proper  characteristic  of  Num 
(Wilkinson,  Modern  Kyypt  and  T  helms,  vol.  ii. 
pp.  367,  375).  Ihc  worship  of  Amen  spread  from 
the  Oases  along  the  north  coast  of  Africa,  and  even 
penetrated  into  Greece.  The  (ireeks  identified 
Amen  with  Zeus,  and  he  was  therefore  called  Zeus 
Amnion  and  Jupiter  Ammon.  H.  S.  P. 

A'MON  O'lEK    [multitude,  or  arcJuteci]  . 

'A/u$r,  Kings  [Jer.,  and  so  l-achm.,  Tisch.,  Treg., 
in  Matt] ;  'Afiwf,  Chr.,  [Zeph.,  where  Sin.  read* 
Apuwr;  Vat.1  in  1  Chr.  A/xvwv,  Vat.  in  2  Chr. 
Afxws;  Alex.  Afificey  in  1  K.,  elsewhere  Auus-) 
.Joseph.  'Apwcos ■  Amott).  1.  King  of  Judah,  son 
and  successor  of  Manasseh.    The  name  may  mean 

skillful  in  his  art,  or  child  (verbal  from  ?^2S,  to 
nurse).  Yet  it  sounds  Egyptian,  as  if  connected 
with  the  Thelian  god,  and  possibly  may  have  been 
given  by  Manasseh  to  his  son  in  an  idolatrous  spirit 
Following  his  father's  example,  Amon  devoted  him- 
self wholly  to  the  service  of  false  gods,  but  was  killed 
in  a  conspiracy  after  a  reign  of  two  years.  IYob- 
ably  by  insolence  or  tyranny  he  had  alienated  bis 
own  sen-ants,  and  fell  a  victim  to  their  hostility,  for 
the  |)eopU'  avenged  him  by  putting  all  the  conspir- 
ators to  death,  and  secured  the  succession  to  his  son 
Josiah.  To  Anion's  reign  we  must  refer  the  terrible 
picture  which  the  prophet  Zephaniah  gives  of  the 
moral  and  religious  state  of  Jerusalem:  idolatry 
supported  by  priests  and  prophets  (i.  4,  iii.  4),  the 
poor  nithlessly  oppressed  (iii.  3),  and  shameless  in- 
difference to  evil  i, iii.  11).  According  to  Clinton 
( F.  //.  i.  328),  the  date  of  his  accession  is  H.  c. 
642:  of  his  death,  n.  c.  640  (2  K.  xxi.  19;  2  Chr 
xxxiii.  20).  [Occurs  2  K.  xxi.  18-25;  1  Chr.  iii 
14;  2  Chr.  xxxiii.  20-25;  Jer.  i.  2,  xxv.  3;  Zeph. 
i.  1 ;  Matt.  i.  10.]  G.  E.  L.  C 

2.  (Y^S,  )V2\fi   Ztrip,  'E/xV;  Alex.  Ah- 

fiuvy  iffiftnp;  [Aid.  'Afifttiv,  'Ewfip:  Coni|». 
'Afiwv,  Anna)?-]  Aman).  l*rince  or  governor  of 
Samaria  in  the  reign  of  Ahab  (1  K.  xxii.  26;  9 
Chr.  xviii.  25).  What  was  the  precise  nature  of 
his  office  is  not  known.  Perhaps  the  prophet  Mi- 
caiah  was  intrusted  to  his  care  as  captain  of  the 
citadel.  The  Vat.  MS.  of  the  LXX.  has  Tb, 
Qturtkta  rfjf  it6\f(i)i  in  1  K.,  but  6^x0V7a  m  ' 
Chr.  Josephus  (Ant.  viii.  15,  §  4)  calls  him  'Ax* 
4tttt/y  ^V.  A.  W. 

3.  See  A  sir. 

AM'OHITE,  THE  AM'ORITES  vWr.K, 

•  * 

>7-.^77  (always  in  Uie  singular),  accurately  "the 

Emorite  "  —  the  dwellers  on  the  summits  —  moun- 
taineers: 'Afiopfrcuot'-  Amorrhcei),  one  of  the  chief 
nations  who  possessed  the  land  of  Canaan  before  its 
couquest  by  the  Israelites. 

In  the  genealogical  table  of  Gen.  x.  "  the  Amo 
rite"  is  given  as  the  fourth  son  of  Canaan,  with 
"Zidon,  Heth  [Hittite],  the  Jebusite,"  Ac.  The 
interpretation  of  the  name  as  "  mountaineer:  "  o» 
"  highbinders  "  —  due  to  Simonis  (see  his  Onoma*> 
tiitw),  though  commonly  ascril»ed  to  Ewald  —  is 
quite  in  accordance  with  the  notices  of  the  text 
which,  except  in  a  few  instances,  speak  of  the  Am. 
orites  as  dwelling  on  the  elevated  portions  of  ths 
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In  this  respect  they  art  contrasted  with  | 
the  Canaanites,  who  were  the  dwellers  in  the  low- 
ands;  and  the  two  thus  formed  tho  main  broad  \ 
divisions  of  the  Holy  Ijind.    "  The  Hittite,  and 
the  Jebusite,  and  the  Amorite,  dwell  in  the  moun- 


tain [of  Judah  and  KphraimJ,  and  the  Canaanite 
dwells  by  the  sea  [the  lowLuids  of  I'hihstia  and 
Sharon]   and  by  the  '  side '  of  Jordan "  [in  the 
valley  of  the  Arahah],  —  was  the  report  of  the 
first  Israelite*  who  entered  the  country  (Num.  xiii. 
» :  and  see  Josh.  v.  1,  x.  6,  xi.  3:  Deut.  i.  7,  20; 
"Mountain  of  the  A.,"  ver.  44 ).    This  we  shall  find 
borne  out  by  other  notices.    In  the  very  earliest 
times  ((.Jen.  xiv.  7)  they  are  occupying  the  barren 
heights  west  of  the  Dead  Sea,  at  the  place  which 
afterwards  bore  the  name  of  Fn-gedi;  hills  in  whose 
the  "rocks  of  the  wild  goats."  I>avid 
took  refuse  from  tlie  pursuit  of  Saul  (1 
Sana,  xriii.  2:);  xxiv.  2).     [Hazezox-Tam ahJ. 
From  thia  pr  int  they  stretched  west  to  Hebron, 
where  Abrcjn  was  then  dwelling  under  the  "oak- 
grove"  of  the  three  brothers,  Aner,  Kshcul,  and 
Mamre  ((Jen.  xiv.  11;  comp.  xiii.  18).    From  this, 
their  ancient  seat,  they  may  have  crossed  the  valley 
of  the  Jordan,  tempted  by  the  high  table-lands  on 
the  east,  for  there  we  next  meet  them  at  the  date 
of  the  invasion  of  tlie  country.    Sihon,  their  then 
king,  had  taken  the  rich  pasture-land  south  of  the 
Jahbok.  and  had  driven  the  Moabites,  its  former 
possessors,  across  tlie  wide  chasm  of  the  Arnon 
(Num.  xxi.  2<>;  13),  which  thenceforward  formed 
the   fioundary  between  tlie  two   hostile  peoples 
(Num.  xxi.  13).    The  Israelites  apparently  ap- 
proached from  the  south-cast,  keeping  "on  the 
other  side"  (that  is,  on  the  ^st)  of  the  upper  part 
of  the  Arnon,  which  there  liends  southwards,  so  as 
to  form  the  eastern  boundary  of  the  country  of 
Moab.    Their  request  to  pass  through  his  Land  to 
the  fords  of  Jordan  was  refused  by  Sihon  (Num. 
xxi.  21;  Deut.  ii.  2'5);  he  "went  out"  against 
them  (xxi.  23;  ii.  32),  was  killed  with  his  sons  and 
his  people  (ii.  33),  and  his  land,  cattle,  and  cities 
taken  possession  of  by  Israel  (xxi.  24,  23,  31,  ii. 
34-6).    This  rich  tract,  Uunded  by  the  Jabliok  on 
the  north,  tlie  Arnon  on  the  south,  Jordan  on  the 
west,  and  "  tlie  wilderness  "  on  the  east  (J wig.  xi. 
M,  22 1  —  in  the  words  of  Josephus  "  a  land  lying 
etween  three  rivers  after  the  manner  of  an  island  " 
(Ant.  iv.  5,  §  2)  —  was,  perhaps,  in  the  most  s|xvial 
•euse  the  "  Land  of  the  Amorites  "  (Num.  xxi.  31 ; 
Josh.  xii.  2,  3,  xiii.  11;  Judg.  xi.  21,  22);  but  their 
possessions  are  distinctly  stated  to  liave  extended 
to  tlie  very  feet  of  Hermon  (Deut.  iii.  8,  iv.  48). 
embracing  "all  (iilead  and  all  Itashan  "  (iii.  1<)>, 
with  the  Jordan  valley  on  the  east  of  the  river  (iv. 
49),  and  forming  together  the  land  of  the  "  two 
kings  of  the  Amorites,"  Sihou  and  (>g  (Deut.  xxxi. 
4;  Josh.  ii.  10,  ix.  10,  xxi  v.  12). 

After  the  passage  of  the  Jordan  we  again  meet 
with  Amorites  disputing  with  Joshua  the  conquest 
of  the  west  country.  Hut  although  the  name 
general!  y  denotes  the  mountain  tribes  of  the  centre 
of  the  country,  yet  this  definition  is  not  always 
itrictly  maintained,  varying  probacy  with  the  au- 
thor of  the  particular  part  of  the  history,  and  the 
time  at  which  it  was  written.  Nor  ought  we  to  ex- 
pect that  tlie  Israelites  could  have  possessed  very  ac- 
curate knowledge  of  a  set  of  small  trilies  whom  they 
were  called  upon  to  exterminate  —  with  whom  they 
were  forbidden  to  hold  any  intercourse  — and,  more- 
jrer,  of  whose  general  similarity  to  each  other  we 
lave  convincing  proof  in  the  confusion  in  question. 


of  these  differences  are  as  follows:  —  II* 

bron  is  "Anionic"  in  (Jen.  xiii.  13,  xiv.  13, 
though  "Hittite"  in  xxiii.  and  "Canaanite"  in 
Judg.  i.  10.  The  "  Unites  "  of  (Jen.  xxxiv.  2,  are 
"Amorites"  in  xlviii.  22:  and  so  also  in  Josh.  ix. 
7,  xi.  ID,  as  compared  with  2  Sam.  xxi.  2.  Jeru- 
salem is  "  Amorite  "  in  Josh.  x.  3,  (>,"  but  in  xv. 
03,  xviii.  2S;  Judg.  i.  21,  xix.  11;  2  Sam.  v.  0, 
itc,  it  is  "  Jebusite."  The  "  (  anaanites  "  of  Num. 
xiv.  43  (comp.  Judg.  i.  17),  are  "Amorites"  in 
Deut.  i.  44.  Jarmuth,  Lachish,  and  Kg  Ion,  were 
in  the  low  country  of  tlie  Shtj\lth  (Josh.  xv.  33, 
•i'J),  but  in  Josh.  x.  3,  G,  they  are  "Amorites  that 
dwell  in  the  mountains:"  ami  it  would  appear  as 
if  the  "Amorites  "  who  forced  the  Danites  into  the 
mountain  (Judg.  i.  34,  33)  must  haw 
remained  on  the  pLiiu. 

Notwitlistanding  these  few  differences,  . 
from  a  comjxirison  of  the  passages  previously  quoted 
it  appesu-s  plain  that  "  Amorite"  was  a  local  term, 
and  not  the  name  of  a  distinct  tril*.  This  is  con- 
firmed by  the  following  facts,  (l.  i  Tlie  wide  area 
over  which  the  name  was  spread.  (2.)  The  want 
of  connection  between  those  on  tlie  e:ist  and  those 
on  the  west  of  Jordan  —  which  is  only  once  hinted 
at  (Josh.  ii.  10).  (3.)  Tlie  existence  of  kings  like 
Sihon  and  (Vg.  whoso  territories  were  sepirate  and 
indc|M'iideiit,  but  who  arc  yet  called  "  the  two  kings 
of  tlie  Amorites,"  a  state  of  things  quite  at  vari- 
ance with  the  habits  of  Semitic  trilies.  (4.)  lie- 
yotid  the  three  confederates  of  Abram,  and  these 
two  kings,  no  individual  Amorites  nppear  in  tlie 
history  (unless  Arauuah  or  Oman  the  Jebusite  be 
one).  (3.)  There  are  no  traces  of  any  peculiar  gov- 
ernment, worship,  or  customs.  dinVn-nt  from  those 
of  the  other  "nations  of  Canaan." 

One  word  of  the  ••  Amorite  "  language  has  stir 
vived  —  the  name  Senir  (not  ••  Mietiir  "  I  for  Mount 
Hermon  'Deut.  iii.  !.»):  but  may  not  this  be  tlie 
Canaanite  name  as  nppwl  to  the  l'ha-niciaa 
(Sirion)on  tlie  one  side  and  the  Hebrew  on  the 
other  ? 

All  mountaineers  are  warlike;  and,  from  the 
three  confederate  brothers  who  at  a  moment  s  no- 
tice accompanied  "Abram  the  Hebrew"  in  bis 
pursuit  of  the  live  kings,  down  to  those  who,  not 
depressed  by  the  slaughter  inflicted  by  Joshua  and 
the  terror  of  the  name  of  Israel,  persisted  in  driv 
[ing  tlie  children  of  Dan  into  the  mountain,  the 
j  Amorites  fully  maintained  this  character. 

After  the  conquest  of  Canaan  nothing  is  heard 
in  the  Hible  of  the  Amorites.  except  the  occasional 
mc'jtiou  of  their  name  the  usual  formuLa  for 
designating  the  earlv  inhabitants  of  the  country 

tJ. 

A  MOS  fr^y,  a  bur-h  n  :  'Apu-s  A»<<*\ 
a  iiatbe  of  Tekoah  in  Judah,  about  six  miles  S. 
•f  Ik-thlchcm,  originally  a  shepherd  an>  1  dresser  of 
sycamore-trees,  was  called  by  (,od's  Spirit  to  lie  a 
pnpliet.  although  not  trained  in  any  of  the  regular 
prophetic  schools  (i.  1,  vii.  14.  13'i.  lie  travelled 
Ir-itii  Judah  into  the  nortlieni  kingdom  of  Israel  or 
Kphraim,  and  there  exercised  his  ministry,  appar 
ently  not  for  any  long  time.  His  date  cannot  lie 
later  than  the  13th  year  of  l'/./iah's  reign  (u.  v. 
SitS,  according  to  Clinton,  /'.  //.  i.  'M:<)\  for  h« 
telLs  us  that  he  prophesied  ••  in  the  reigns  of  l/zziah 
king  (f  Judah,  and  JeroUiam  the  son  of  Joash 
Ling  of  Israel,  i*o  years  Ufore  the  earthquake-" 
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rhis  earthquake  (also  mentioned  Zech.  xiv.  5)  can- 
not have  occurred  after  the  17th  year  of  Uzziah, 
auice  .Icroboaui  II.  died  in  the  loth  of  that  king's 
reign,  which  therefore  in  tlie  latest  year  fulfilling 
the  three  chronological  indications  furnished  by 
the  prophet  himself.  Hut  his  ministry  probably 
took  place  :it  an  earlier  period  of  Jeroboam's  reign, 
perhaps  al<»ut  the  middle  of  it;  for  on  the  one  hand 
Amos  speaks  of  the  conquest*  of  this  warlike  king 
as  completed  (vi.  13,  cf.  2  K.  xiv.  25),  on  the 
other  the  Assyrians,  who  towards  the  end  of  his 
reign  were  approaching  Palestine  (Ifos.  x.  6,  xi. 
5),  do  not  seem  as  yet  to  have  caused  any  alarm  in 
the  country.  Amos  predicts  indeed  that  Israel  and 
other  neighlx>ring  nations  will  be  punished  by  cer- 
tain wild  conquerors  from  the  North  (i.  5,  r.  27, 
vi.  14),  but  does  not  name  them,  as  if  they  were 
still  unknown  or  unheeded.  In  this  prophet's  time 
Israel  was  at  the  height  of  power,  wealth,  and 
security,  but  infected  by  the  crimes  to  which  Buch 
a  state  is  liable.  The  |K»or  were  oppressed  (viii.  4), 
the  ordinances  of  religion  thought  burdensome 
(viii.  5),  and  idleness,  luxury,  and  extravagance 
were  general  (iii.  15).  The  source  of  these  evils 
was  idolatry,  of  course  that  of  the  golden  calves, 
not  of  Ikial,  since  Jehu's  dynasty  occupied  the 
throne,  though  it  seems  proliable  from  2  K.  xiii.  6, 
which  passage  must  refer  to  Jeroboam's  reign 
[BKMtAPAD  III.],  that  the  rites  even  of  AsUrtc 
were  tolerated  in  Samaria,  though  not  encouraged. 
Calf-worship  was  specially  practiced  at  Ilethel,  where 
was  a  principal  temple  and  summer  palace  for  the 
king  (vii.  13;  cf.  iii.  i:>),  also  at  Gilgal,  Dan,  and 
Ileersheba  in  Jiidah  (iv.  4,  v.  5,  viii.  14),  and  was 
offensively  united  with  the  true  worship  of  the  Lord 
(v.  14,  21-21;  cf.  2  K.  xvii.  33).  Amos  went  to 
rebuke  this  at  Ilethel  itself,  but  was  compelled  to 
return  to  Judah  by  the  high-priest  Amaziah,  who 
procured  from  Jcrolxiam  an  order  for  his  expulsion 
frcm  the  northern  kingdom.0 

The  liook  of  the  prophecies  of  Amos  seems  di- 
vided into  four  principal  portions  closely  connected 
together.  (1)  From  i.  1  to  ii.  3  he  denounces  the 
sins  of  the  nations  Iwrdcring  on  Israel  and  Judah, 
as  a  preparation  for  (2),  in  which,  from  ii.  4  to  vi. 
14,  he  deseriU\s  the  state  of  those  two  kingdoms, 
especially  the  former.  This  is  followed  by  (3),  vii. 
1-ix.  10,  in  which,  after  reflecting  on  the  previous 
prophecy,  he  relates  his  visit  to  Ilethel,  and  sketches 
the  iuq>ending  punishment  of  Israel  which  he  pre- 
dicted to  Ama/.iah.  After  this,  in  (4),  he  rises  to 
i  kiftier  and  more  evangelical  strain,  looking  for- 
ward to  the  time  when  the  hope  of  the  Messiah's 
Kingdom  will  la*  fulfilled,  and  His  people  forgiven 
and  established  in  the  enjoyment  of  God  s  blessings 
to  all  eternity.  The  chief  peculiarity  of  the  style 
consists  in  the  numlier  of  allusions  to  natural  ob- 
jects and  agricultural  oecu|>ations,  as  might  be 
•x peeled  from  the  early  life  of  the  author.  See  i. 
3,  ii.  13,  iii.  4,  5.  iv.  2.  7,  'J,  v.  8,  ID,  vi.  12,  vii.  1,  ix. 
3,  D,  13,  14.  The  Ixxdt  presupjioses  a  popular  ac- 
quaintance with  the  Pentateuch  (see  Hengstenberg, 
licit  rth/c  znr  l.inltitiUHf  iiu  AUt  Ttttnimnt,  i. 
83-125),  and  implies  that  the  ceremonies  of  religion, 
except  where  corrupted  by  Jeroboam  I.,  were  in 
Kwrdanre  with  the  law  of  Moses.  The  references 
ts  it  in  the  New  Testament  are  two:  v.  25,  20,  27 


is  quoted  by  St  Stephen  in  Act*  vii.  42,  and  ix.  1 1 
by  St.  James  in  Acts  xv.  10.  As  the  look  is  evi- 
dently not  a  series  of  detached  prophecies,  but  log- 
ically and  artistically  connected  in  its  several  parts, 
it  was  prol»ably  written  by  Amos  as  we  now  haw 
it  after  his  return  to  Tekoah  from  his  nrission  to 
Ilethel.  (See  F.wald,  P-ophtUn  tits  Alien  liuruk*, 
i.  84  ff.)  G.  E.  L.  C. 

*  Among  the  later  commentators  on  Amos  may 
be  mentioned  J.  A.  'Iheiner,  Kltin.  Propheten, 
1828;  Hitzig,  Klein.  Pioph.  eiklart,  1838,  3e  Aufl. 
1803;  Maurer,  Com.  (i'-om.  Hist,  frit,  in  Propr, 
Minortf,  1840;  Ewald,  Proj/li.  (I.  Allen  IiundtK. 
1840;  Umbreit,  Prokt.  Com.  iiber  die  Proph.  IV. 
i.,  1844;  Henderson,  Minor  Prophttt,  \jond.  184!% 
Amcr.  cd.  1860;  Uaur,  lhr  Proph.  Aim*  erkUirt, 
1847;  and  Pusey,  Minor  Pi »pl<  t.<,  1801.  There 
Ls  a  rapid  but  graphic  sketch  of  the  contents  of  the 
prophecy,  as  well  as  of  the  carter  of  the  prophet, 
by  Stanley  (Jewish  Church,  ii.  3D»]  ff.  Amcr.  cd.). 
For  a  list  of  the  older  writers  and  their  character- 
istics, the  reader  is  referred  to  1  four's  Kinleitung 
to  his  commentary  named  above  (pp.  14U-1G2). 

II. 

2.  CA/uSj:  Anuv.)  Son  of  Naum,  in  the  gen- 
ealogy of  Jesus  Christ  (I.uke  iii.  25).    W.  A.  W. 

A'MOZ  'Afiws:  Am*),  father  of  the 

prophet  Isaiah  (2  K.  xix.  2,  2D,  xx.  1 :  2  Chr.  xxvi. 
22,  xxxii.  20,  32;  Is.  i.  1,  ii.  1,  xiii.  1,  xx.  9 
[xxxvii.  2,  21,  xxx viii.  1.] 

AMPHIP'OLIS  CA^lwoKis:  Amphipolis),  a 
city  of  Macedonia,  through  which  Paul  and  Silas 
passed  in  their  way  from  philippi  to  Thessalonica 
(Acts  xvii.  1).  It  wasjrtistant  33  Human  miles  from 
Philippi  (/tin.  Anton,  p.  320).  It  was  called  Am- 
phipolis,  because  the  river  Strymon  flowed  almost 
round  the  town  (Time.  iv.  ]'»2).  It  stood  upon  an 
eminence  on  the  left  or  eastern  bank  of  this  river, 
just  below  its  egress  from  the  lake  Cercimtis,  and 
at  the  distance  of  al<out  three  miles  from  the  sea. 
It  was  a  colony  of  the  Athenians,  and  was  memor- 
able in  the  Peloponnesiau  war  for  the  ltattle  fought 
under  its  walls,  in  which  l*»th  lirasidas  and  Cleon 
were  killed  (Time  v.  0-11).  Its  site  is  now  occu- 
pied by  a  village  called  XvMurio,  in  Turkish  Jem- 
Keui.  or  "  New -Town." 

*  The  reader  will  notice  from  the  wood -cut  (taken 
from  Cousincry)  the  singular  |x>*ition  of  this  apos- 
tolic place.  S'tokltoiio  is  the  modern  Greek  Nco- 
Xuipiov-  Though  the  name  is  changed,  tlie  identi- 
fication is  undoubted,  since  the  |s»sition  answers  so 
perfectly  to  the  ancient  name  and  to  the  notices 
of  ancient  writers  (/w'  airport  pa  irtpip'  toyros  toS 
2rpvfi6vot,  Tliuc.  iv.  102).  t'ousim'ry  inserts  s 
plan  of  the  ruins  still  found  on  the  sjw>t  in  hit 
Voyage  (bins  Mncaloine  (i.  134),  among  which  are 
parts  of  the  city  wall,  symMic  figures,  inscriptions, 
tumuli,  Ac  See  also  lake's  \,>i  them  Ulcere,  iii. 
181  ff.  At  the  point  here  where  Paid  crossed  the 
Strymon  on  his  mission  of  philanthropy  (jj  <pi\ar- 
(tpwrla  top  trwTTjpoi  ^juu-c  Otov,  l  it-  iii-  4).  Xerxes, 
on  his  invasion  of  Greece,  "of'ered  a  sacrifice  of 
white  horses  to  the  river,  and  buried  alive  nine 
youths  and  maidens."  See  I  lend.  vii.  113,  114 
and  Kawb'nson's  note  there.  It  was  not  till  after 
the  great  sacrifice  on  Golgotha  that  human  sacri- 


*»  •  There  was  a  later  Jewish  tradition,  saya  Stanley,  .  preacher  would  naturally  invite;  and  it  would  almost 
"that  he  was  U«ten  and  wounded  by  the  indignant  seem  as  if  laint  allusions  to  it  transpire  in  more  that 
aierarchy  of  IVtliel  and  carried  back  half  dead  to  his  one  place  in  the  N.  T."  (coinp.  Ih  li.  x«  35  ;  Matt  xxx 
tttlve  place-Uie  (ate  which  such  a  rough,  plain-spoken  |  86).    See  Jewish  Church,  Ii.  400,  Aniei  ed.  II 
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Iocs  ciucil  generally,  even  among  the  Greeks  and 
Kom.in*.  See  Lasaulx's  interesting  monograph  en- 
titled SuJtttu/iftrr  dtr  'iiit<J,rn  it.  ll<mrr  it.  ihr 
Verkoltnus  zu  <lrin  f-.'intm  nnf  Golgothn  (tr.  in  the 

L  '.  .<  .  i.  :;>;.s  J:H  .    1  nr  tin-  .  I  i,,i.u|  iut.  P-t 

of  Amphipolis,  the  reader  is  referred  to  (Jrote's 
TTittory  of  Greece,  vi.  fi2j  fT,  an<l  Arnold*!  J'liu- 
tyLdtt,  ii.  (at  the  end).    [AfOLLOJilA.]  II. 

AMTLIAS  ('AM'A'or,  [Uchm.  marg.  Sin. 
AK(i.  'AuTAiaro*:  Am/tL  '//«.<] ),  a  Christian  at 
Rome  [whom  Paul  salute*  and  terms  his  "  beloved 
in  the  Lord  **]  (liom.  xvi.  8). 

AM  RAM  1  -7*2?  [pe>/>te  of  (he  exalte*!,  i. 
e.Ga/]:  'AuBjift,  ['Anp&n;  Vat.  in  Ex.  vi.  2D, 
KuBpav'-]  Amr'im).  L  A  Invite,  father  of  Moses, 
Aaron,  and  Miriam  (Kx.  vi.  18,  2  >;  Num.  iii.  19, 
fxxri.  58,  BO;  1  Chr.  vi.  2,  3,  18,  xxiii.  12,  13, 
ixiv.  20]).  K.  W.  B. 

2.  (IT??:  'y.w r>lf.  Alex.  A^aSa:  [Aid. 
AaaSoa;  (''imp.  'Aaa^if]  // imnim.)  Projierly 
iiamrau  or  <  hamr.in :  son  of  I  Mshon  and  doeend- 
tnt  of  Ijevi  (1  Chr.  i.  41).  In  (Jen.  xxxvi.  2<>  he 
i»  called  H  km  h  a  . v.  and  this  is  the  reading  in  1 
Chr.  in  many  of  Keunicott's  MSS. 

3.  (Z""-7:  'Aupdfi;  [Vat.  Anapa:)  Alex. 
KuBpau-  Anirnm.)  One  of  the  sons  of  Mini,  in 
the  time  of  l>n.  who  ii  ul  married  a  foreign  wife 
(Yzr.  x.  .'14).    Called  I  )ma Kiti's  in  1  Eadr.  ix.  34. 

AM 'R  A  MITES.  THE  (VT^D?!  6  'Ap- 
«tu,  6  'Au&pau:  Alex,  o  Auliaau,  o  Aupaut- 

AmmmiUt).  A  branch  of  tin*  grcit  Kohathite 
family  of  the  triU>  of  Levi  (Num.  iii.  27;  1  dir. 
ixvi.  23);  descended  from  Amran.,  the  father  of 
Moses.  W.  A.  V. 

AMUAPHEL  ^"?*:^S:  Am><p<lA:  4m- 
fiphei),  perhaps  a  Hamite  king  of  Shinar  or  hahy- 
onia.  who  joined  the  victorious  inctu*sion  of  the 
Elamiu*  CiiedorLiomer  agiin>t^he  kings  of  Sodom 
ind  Gomorrah  and  the  cities  of  the  plain  (lien, 
tiv.  I,  'J).    The  meaning  of  the  name  is  uncertain; 


some  have  connected  it  with  the  Sanskrit  nmara- 
pal  i.  "the  guardian  of  the  immortals."  (Comp. 
liawlinson's  //riWttf»«,  i.  44(1.)  S.  L. 

AMULETS  were  ornaments,  gems,  scroll*, 
Ac.,  woni  as  preservatives  against  Uie  |iowef  of  en- 
chantments, ami  generally  inscrilied  with  mystic 
forms  or  characters.     The  •'ear-rings"  in  Gen. 

xxxv.  4  (Z^*} :  »W'Tia:  inaurcii)  were  obvi- 
ously connected  with  idolatrous  worship,  and  were 
probably  amulets  taken  from  the  Iwnlies  of  the  slain 
Slitvhemites.  'Iliev  are  subsequently  mentioned 
among  the  spoils  of  Midiau  (Judg.  \  u\.  24),  and 
perhaps  their  ohjivtiouahlc  chamcter  was  the  reason 
why  Gideon  asked  for  them.  Again,  in  llos.  ii. 
13,  M  decking  herself  with  ear-rings  "  is  mentioned 
as  one  of  the  signs  of  the  "days  of  Ikialim." 

Hence  in  Chaldee  an  ear-ring  is  called  NtV^r. 

Hut  amulets  were  more  often  worn  round  the 
neck,  like  the  golden  bulla  or  leather  lorum  of  the 
1  Ionian  Ixivs.  Sum-times  they  wen-  preeimis  -.tone*, 
supposed  to  be  endowed  with  |ieetdiar  \irtue*.  In 
the  "  Mirror  of  stones  "  the  strangest  projierties  are 
attributed  to  the  amethyst,  Kinoeetus,  Alectoria, 
<  <r  milium,  Ac ;  and  Pliny,  talking  of  suecina,  saya 
"  Infantilis  alligari  amuleti  ratione  prodest " 
(xxxvii.  12.  s.  37).  Tliey  were  generally  suspended 
a*  the  centre-piece  of  a  necklace,  and  among  the 

r.gxtiam  olteii  n  insisted  ol  the  emblems  i»f  va» 
rious  deities,  or  the  aymhol  of  truth  and  justice 
:•'  Thuiei  "  i.  A  gem  of  this  kind,  formed  of  sap- 
phires, was  worn  by  the  chief  judge  of  I'.gvpt  i '  Diod. 
i.  48,  7.*i),  and  a  similar  OM  is  represented  as  worn 
by  the  youthful  deity  I latpoi rates  (Wilkinson,  An, 
Eytfld.  iii.  3tl4).  The  Afubf  hang  nnind  their 
children's  necks  the  figure  of  an  njien  hand;  a  cus- 
tom which,  according  to  Shaw,  arises  from  the  un~ 
luctcineu  of  the  number  .">.  This  principle  is  often 
found  in  the  use  of  amulets.  11ms  the  Uisilisk  it 
constantly  cne-raied  on  the  talismanic  scaraha»l  of 
I'gypt,  and  according  to  .lahn  (.IreA.  liibi.  §  131, 

rjigL  tr.),  the  BHt?rT5  of  la.  iii.  21,  were  "fig 
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■res  of  serpents  carried  in  the  hard  "  (more  prob- 
ably worn  in  the  ear*)  "by  Hebrew  women."  The 

word  is  derived  from  sitjilirit,  and  means 

U»th  "  cnehantments  "  (cf.  Is.  iii.  3).  and  the  mag- 
ical ireins  :uid  formularies  used  to  avert  tlx  in  (Gesen. 
I.  r.).  It  is  doubt  fid  whether  the  I. XX.  intends 
Wfpi$*£ta  as  a  traudation  of  this  wurd ;  "pro  voce 
wfoiS.  nihil  est  in  tcxtu  llchraico"  (S<  hleusiicr's 
Tin  iv  turns).  Vvi  a  like  reason  the  phallus  was 
Huong  the  sacred  end  Kins  of  the  Vestals  (Diet,  of 
Aitl.,  :ut.  "  I'ascinum  "'). 

The  commonest  amulets  were  sacred  words  (the 
tetragrammaton,  Ac.)  or  sentences,  written  in  a  j>e- 
cuiiar  manner,  or  iuscril*>d  in  some  cabalistic  figure 
like  the  shield  of  Pavid,  called  also  Solomon's  Seal. 
Another  form  of  this  figure  is  the  pcmanjrle  (or 
pentacle,  r.  Scott's  Aiit!>iwiry\  which  "  consist*  of 
three  triangles  intersected,  and  made  of  live  lines, 
which  may  I*  so  set  forth  with  the  ImkIv  of  man  as 
to  touch  and  |>oint  out  the  places  where  our  Saviour 
was  wounded  "  (>ir  Tims.  Hrown's  Vuhj.  Error*, 
i.  10).  I'ndcr  this  head  fall  the  'ErfxVio  ypdnnara 
(Acts  six.  Ill  ),  and  in  later  times  the  Abraxic  penis 
of  the  llasilidiaus;  and  the  use  of  the  word  "Ab- 
racadabra," recoinmendeil  by  the  physician  Screnus 
Sanionicns  as  a  cure  of  the  hemitrita-us.  'l"hc  same 
physician  prescribes  for  quartan  ague 

M;eotiia-  IliitJos  quartuui  Kuppoue  tlinenti." 

Charms  "consisting  of  words  WTitten  on  folds 
of  papyrus  tightly  rolled  up  and  sewed  in  linen," 
have  been  found  at  Thelies  (Wilkinson,  /.  <\),  and 
our  English  translators  possibly  intended  something 
of  the  kind  when  they  rendered  the  curious  phrase 

(in  Is.  iii.)  tTCSH  V12  by  "tablet*."  It  was 
the  danger  of  idolatrous  practices  arising  from  a 


Amulet.    Modern  Egyptian. 


(From  line's  Modem 
) 


knowledge  of  this  custom  that  probably  induced 
the  sanction  of  the  use  of  phylacteries  (I)eut.  vi. 

8;  xi.  18,  P^rT^t*).  The  modern  Aral)*  use 
scraps  of  the  Koran  (which  they  call  41  telcsmcs  " 
or  "  alakakirs  "  )  in  the  same  way. 

A  very  lai^e  class  of  amulets  depended  for  their 
value  on  their  l*ing  constnicterl  under  certain  as- 
tronomical conditions.  'Ilieir  most  general  use  was 
to  avert  ill  luck.  Ac,  especially  to  nullify  the  effect 
of  the  wpdak^js  Qdaicavos,  a  belief  in  which  is 
found  among  all  nations.  The  Jews  were  partic- 
ularly addicted  to  them,  and  the  only  restriction 
placed  by  the  Ifabbis  on  their  use  was,  that  none 
but  appwrtii  amulets  («.  e.  such  as  were  Imtnvn  to 
have  cured  three  persons)  were  to  I«e  worn  on  the 
Sabbath  (I.i-htfoot's  //nr.  /hhr.  in  Matt.  xxiv.  24). 
It  was  thoiiL'ht  that  they  kept  off  the  evil  spirits 
irho  caused  disease.  Some  animal  substances  were 
xmsidered  to  |»ossess  such  pn>|»erties,  as  we  see  from 
Tobit.  ITmy  (xxviii.  47)  mentions  a  fox's  tongue 
worn  on  on  amulet  as  a  charm  against  blear  eyes, 


AN  AH 

;and  says  (xxx.  15)  "  Scarab*x>rurn  coinua  alligate 

amuleti  naturam  obtinent;"  perhaps  an  Egyptian 
I  fancy.    In  the  same  way  one  of  the  J  Ionian  ero- 
I>erors  wore  a  seal-skin  as  a  charm  against  thunder 
Among  plants,  the  white  bryony  and  the  II yjaxieort. 
or  1'uga  I  la  monuni,  are  mentioned  as  useful  (Sir 
1  T.  lirown,  Vuhj.  /.,>■•>,*.  i.  111.    He  attributes  tin 
'whole  doctrine  of  amulets  to  the  devil,  but  still 
I  throws  out  a  hint  that  they  may  woik  by  "  im- 
jionderous  and  inxisihle  emissions  "). 

Amulets  an?  still  common.  On  the  Mod.  Egyp- 
tiau  "  Hegnb  "  see  luuie.  Mm/.  /  <.  »//'/,  c.  11,  and 
on  the  Atrican  "  piece*  of  medicine.''  a  beUef  in 
which  constitutes  half  tlie  religion  of  the  Africans, 
sec  Livingstone's  'J'r<n\U,  p.  283,  tt  jxitsini. 
[Ti;n.vnii.\i;  T.vi.is.max.J  F.  W.  P. 

AM'ZI  OV-^5  [stmn;,]:  A^aata:  [Vat. 
-<r«t-]  Alex.  Viatatria-  Amitnii).  1.  A  Invite  of 
the  family  of  Merari.  and  ancestor  of  Ethan  the 
minstrel  (1  Chr.  vi.  4ti). 

2.  CAp.aal  [Vat.  -at i]  :  Am*!.)  A  priest,  whose 
descendant  Adaiah  with  his  brethren  did  the  ser- 
vice for  the  Temple  in  the  time  of  Nehcmiah  (Neh. 
xi.  12).  W.  A.  W . 

A'XAR  (23V  timjH-to,rn,  Gesen.]:  'AyafrM, 
'Avwv,  Alex.  \vw&:  [Anah]),  a  town  in  the 
mountains  of  Judah  (.losh.  xv.  50),  named,  with 
Debir  and  Hebron,  as  once  belonging  to  the  Ana~ 
kim  (.losh.  xi.  21 ).  It  has  retained  its  ancient 
name  ['.I'"'''],  and  lies  among  the  hills  alout  10 
miles  S.  S.  W.  of  Hebron,  close  to  Shoco  and 
Eshtemoa  (I!ob.  i.  41*4 ).  'Hie  conjecture  of  Eus. 
and  Jerome  (Onom.  A  nub,  Awl)  is  evidently  inad- 
missible. G. 

AN'AEL  CAwtfA).     The  brother  of  Tobit 

(Tob.  i.  21). 

A'NAH  (H3>  [j)crh.  ontirtring,  i.  e.  <i  rtr 
'fin  st] ;  *Ava;  [Gen.  xxxvi.  24,  Akx.  Clvaf,  1  Chr.  L 
40,  41.  Ifotn.  SwfdV,  Alex.  Civa^i,  Ava  \  Ana),  the 
son  of  Zibeon,  the  son  of  Seir,  the  Iloritc  (Gen. 
xxxvi.  20.  24),  and  father  of  Aholibamah,  one  of  the 
wives  of  Esau  (Gen.  xxxvi.  2.  14).  We  arc  no  doubt 
thus  to  understand  the  text  with  Winer,  Heng- 
stenl>erg,  Tuch,  Knohcl.  and  many  others,  though 
the  Hebrew  reads  •'  Aholibamah,  daughter  of  Anah, 

daughter  of  Zibeon  (Y^*2*JTI2  712?-^)  i" 
nor  is  there  any  necessity  to  correct  the  reading  in 

accordance  with  the  Sam.,  which  has  ]2  instead 

of  the  second  712 ;  it  is  better  to  refer  the  second 

D2  to  Aholibamah  instead  of  to  its  immediate 
antecedent  Anah.  The  word  is  thus  used  in  the 
wider  sense  of  descendant  (here  granddaughter),  as 
it  is  apparently  again  in  this  chapter,  v.  311.  We 
may  further  conclude  with  Hengstenlierg  (Pent.  ii. 
280;  Eng.  transl.  ii.  22!»)  that  the  Anah  mentioned 
amongst  the  sons  of  Seir  in  v.  20  in  connection 
with  Zibeon,  is  the  same  jierson  as  is  here  referred 
to,  and  is  therefore  the  grandson  of  Seir.  The  in- 
tention of  the  genealogy  plainly  is  not  so  much  to 
give  the  lineal  descent  of  the  Seirites  as  to  enum- 
erate those  descendants  who,  l^eing  iieads  of  tribe*, 
came  into  connection  with  the  Edomites.  It  wo-dd 
thus  appear  that  A  null,  from  w  hom  1-sau's  wife 
sprang,  was  the  head  of  a  trilse  independent  of  his 
father,  and  ranking  on  an  equality  with  that  tribe. 
Several  difficulties  occur  in  regard  to  the  race  anr 
I  name  of  Anah    By  his  descent  from  Seir  he  is 
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Uorite  [which  see]  ((Jen.  20),  whilst  in  t.  2 

be  is  calle*!  a  Hivite,  and  again  in  the  narrative 
(lien,  xxvi.  he  is  rall.il  Uceri  the  liimto. 
Heng«tenberg-S  explanation  of  the  first  of  these 
difficulties  is  far-fetched ;  and  it  is  more  probable 

that  the  word  Hivite  (^H)  Ls  a  mistake  of  tran- 
scribers for  llorite  {*yr?\  With  regard  to  the 
identification  of  Anah  the  Horite  with  lleeri  the 
Hittile.        Ukkhi.  F.  W.  (I. 

•In  den.  xxxvi.  24  (A.  V.).  we  mid:  "This 
was  that  Anah  tint  found  the  mules  in  the  wilder - 
a.s  he  fed  the  asses  of  Zil-eoii  his  father." 
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called  either  from  their  stature  (bmpooUL;  (iceen.). 

or  their  strength  (Fiirst),  (tlie  Mot  P;?  being 
identical  with  our  word  vr<-l),  descendants  of  Arha 
(.Ijsh.  xv.  1.1,  xxi.  1 1 ).  dwelling  in  the  southern  |>art 
of  Canaan,  and  particularly  at  llebMii,  which  from 

their  progenitor  received  the  name  of  V2~S  rP~!|?, 
city  of  Arha.  Resides  the  general  designation  An- 
akim,  tho#  are  variously  called  sons  of 

Anak  (Num.  xiii.  33),  ^°?\ 
of  Anak  (N'um.  xiii.  22).  and  Z'Pp  \32, 


of  Anakim  [LXX.  viol  ytyit'rwy]  (Deut.  i.  28). 

The  word  —  "*       is  here  rendered  »««/••*.  according    Hiese  designations  nerve  to  show  th.it  we  must  rc- 

to  the  Jewish  ex  pi  mat  ion  (Targ.  of  Jonathan,  the  |  ^ard  Anak  as  tlie  name  of  the  race  rather  th.in  that 

Talmud,  Saadias.  Rabbinic  commentators*,  followed  0f  a„  individual,  and  this  is  confirmed  hy  what  is 

in  Lutliers  and  other  modern  versions.    With  this  i  ^id  of  Aria,  their  progenitor,  tit.it  he  "was  a 

.    .        ,—»»»>  .  •     i.      ,i      :     l  "Teat  man  anion"  tlie  Anakim "  (Josh,  xiv.  15). 

rendering;  of         ,  the  statement  is  altogether  in-  1  - 

significant,  unless  is  taken  (as  hy  the  Tal- 

mudist)  in  the  sense  of  imtnt.  as  in  Luther's  ver- 
sion :  meaning  that  Anah  fumul  out  the  way  of 
producing  mules,  hy  coupling  animals  of  different 
species.  Hut  this  sense  the  Hebrew  word  will  not 
bear.  The  explanation  is  evidently  drawn  from  the 
connection  merely,  without  any  support  fmm  ety- 
mology. Equally  baseless  Is  the  interpretation  in 
the  Targ.  of  Onkelos,  and  the  Samaritan  Codex, 

taking  Z%       in  the  sense  of  pants  (as  if  — 

Z^S,  Deut.  ii.  1 1 ). 

Another  and  prol»ah|y  older  exegetieal  tradition, 
transmitted  through  .Jerome  and  the  Vulgate,  ren- 
ders hy  tPirm  spring*  (Vulgate  <u/u  is  mil- 
dm).   This  has  the  support  of  etymology  (Cieseiuus, 

Thti.,  C^}.  as  well  as  of  the  ancient  tradition, 
and  is  corrolwrated  by  the  frequent  occurrence  of 
warm  springs  in  the  region  referred  to,  as  observed 
both  bv  ancient  writers  and  hy  modern  travellers.* 

T.  J.  C. 

ANAHA'RATH  [U!o,c  way  or 

put,  Fwrst]:  'A¥ax*i>t$;  [Alex.  AppavtB:  Ann- 
karrith]).  a  place  within  the  l.*>rder  of  Issaehar, 
named  with  Shichon  and  Kahhith  (Josh.  xix.  ID). 
Nothing  is  yet  known  of  it  G. 

•  Some  think  it  may  lie  the  present  An'meh,  near 
the  foot  of  (lilboa,  almut  2  miles  east  of  Jenin  (En- 
pnniml.  See  Zellers  BlU.  Worttrb.  p.  GO.  2te 
Aufl.  Robinson  mentions  the  pLoce  twice  (ii.  31'J, 
319),  but  does  not  suggest  the  identification.  II. 

AXA1AH  [3  ■>!.]  (Tr:}?  •  'A  vtxvlaf,  [Vat. 
M-  Afa*»ia:l  Anit).  1.  IVohibly  a  priest;  one 
sf  those  who  stood  on  Ezra's  right  hand  a*  he  read 
the  I-iw  to  the  people  (Xeh.  viii.  4).  lie  is  called 
Ax  an  i  as  in  1  Ksdr.  ix.  41. 

2.  CAvata-  [Vat  Avavaial  AM.  'Avavla-) 
AnfiU.)    One  of  the  "heads"  (i  the  people,  who 

x.  22). 


tgned  Uie  covenant  with  Xehemiah  (Xeh 

W.  A.  W. 

A'NAK.  [Anakim.] 

AN 'A  KIM  (-^T?  :  'Era*'/*  [Vat.  -««,Mf 
Bid  so  Alex,  in  Deut. :]  llwicim),  a  race  of  giants  (so 


The  we  apjK-ars  to  have  Ism  divided  into  three 
trilies  or  families,  U^aring  the  names  Nheshai.  Ahi- 
uian.  and  Tahnai.  Though  the  warlike  up]>earancc 
of  the  Anakim  had  struck  the  Israelite-.*  with  ter- 
ror in  the  time  of  Mov-s  .  Num.  xiii.  28;  Deut.  ix. 
2).  they  were  nevertheless  dismiss* -vinl  by  Joshua, 
and  utterly  driven  from  the  land,  except  a  small 
remnant  that  found  refuge  in  the  Philistine  cities, 
Caza,  Cath.  and  Ashdod  (Josh.  xi.  21).  Their 
chief  city,  Hebron,  liecame  the  possession  of  Caleb, 
who  is  said  to  have  driven  out  from  it  the  three 
sons  of  Anak  mentioned  aliove,  that  is,  the  three 
families  or  trilies  of  the  Anakim  (Josh.  xv.  14; 
Judg.  i.  20).  After  this  time  they  vanish  from 
history.*  F.  W-  G. 

AN 'AM  I M  (2V237  :  ,E^M"««>:  [Alex,  in 
fien.  Atv* utrittp,  in  1  Chr.  Avapiftfx;  Comp.  in 
1  Chr.  Alyofxl/jL;  7  MSS.  'A»-a^M:l  An-imim),  a 
Mi/.raite  people  or  trihe,  rojKrting  the  settlements 
of  which  nothing  certain  it  known  iCcn.  x.  M;  1 
Chr.  i.  11).  Judging  from  the  j^ition  of  the 
other  Mizraite  ptsijiles,  ;is  far  as  it  has  l.een  deter- 
mined, this  one  preWal.ly  (kcupitsl  .some  part  of 
Egypt,  or  of  the  adjoining  region  of  Africa,  or  pos- 
sihly  of  the  south -west  of  Palestine.  Xo  name 
liearing  any  strong  rescml  ilance  to  Anamim  ha< 
Irvii  pointeVl  out  in  tlie  ge«igriphiral  lists  of  the 
Egyptian  monuments,  or  in  classical  or  modern 
ge«igraphy.  [The  name  may  he  Egyptian  and  refer 
to  the  region  of  the  tril»e.  ties.,  Fnrst.]  U.S.I*. 

ANAM'MELECH  [IMrtw  AnanunelochJ 

CH^-y  :  'Av^fXfx:  [Alex.  Aur)ntK*x>  Aid. 
'A»»«m*^*X:1  An  uml,  ••//),  one  of  tlie  idols  wor- 
ship|ie«l  hy  the  colonists  introduced  into  Samaria 
from  Sepharvaiu.  (2  K.  xvii.  31).  He  wa*  wor- 
ship[>ed  with  rites  resembling  those  of  Mulech, 
children  1-  ing  hunit  in  his  honor,  and  is  the  com- 
panion-god to  Aim ammi  i  i  <  ii.  As  Admmirelech 
is  the  male  power  of  the  sun,  so  Anammelech  il 
the  female  jxjwer  of  the  sun  f  l.'awlii.^.u's  /A/  .t/o 
r«.<,  i.  Oil).  The  etymology  of  tlie  word  is  un 
certain.  Eawlin-on  couiie^ts  it  with  the  name 
Anunit.  Cesenius  derives  the  name  from  words 
meaning  I'l  l  ami  ^'".V.  but  Kiland  (>>•  li>i>/. 
Ptr*.  \x.)  deilin-ts  the  fir«t  part  of  it  from  the 
Persian  word  for  <_:i  'n f.  Winer  ad\  h  ites  a  deriva- 
tion connecting  the  idol  with  the  constellation  Co 


a  •  It  may  hsve  been  from  the  <livovcry  of  these 
fprings.  as  !Ienj**tenb«»rjC  sujCfestn,  thst  Ansh  rwelriMl 
the  other  name  which  he  bore,  namely,  Beeiu.  of 


a  man  coneeme<l 
(Ptntaleueh,  1. 300). 


Sot  *«Sv 
U. 


f>  »The  A.  V.  Mils  .i  to  this  nam«.  an<l  thus  mnkw 
it  tAnakinis)  Joutdv  plural,  as  iu  the  case  of  Knuin, 
CnerubUu,  an*  liuillar  tonus.  11 
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pheus,  some  of  the  stars  in  which  are  called  by  the 
AmU  » the  shepherd  and  the  sheep.*' 

G.  E.  L.  C. 

A'NAN  (]yp  [a  clomt]:  'Hm£m,  Alex- 
[Comp.]  'Hi  df-  Anan).  1.  One  of  the  "heads" 
of  the  jieople,  who  signed  the  covenant  with  Nehe- 
miah  (Neh.  x.  20). 

2.  ('Aviv,  Alex.  Away'-  Anani.)  Hanan  4 
(1  Esdr.  v.  30;  comp.  Eatr.  ii.  40).     W.  A.  W. 

ANANI  ("3237  [Jtkmth  proitcu]:  'Ai>dV; 
[Vat  Mav«;j  .».«.x.  Avavi:  --lfW/M).  The  sev- 
enth son  of  FJiocnai,  descended  through  Zcrub- 
babel  from  tha  line  royal  of  Judah  (I  Chr.  iii.  24). 

W.  A.  W. 

AN  AN  I' AH  [vAom  ./< hovah  pro- 

tects]: 'Arayia'-  Ananias).  I'robably  a  priest; 
mccstor  of  Azariah,  who  assisted  in  rebuilding  the 
city  wall  after  the  return  from  Babylon  (Neh.  iii. 
2  1  W.  A.  W. 

ANANI'AH  [whom  Jthovah  }tro- 

tirts}),  a  place,  named  lietwecu  Xob  and  Hazor,  in 
which  the  Itcirjamites  lived  after  their  return  from 
captivity  (Xeh.  xi.  JJ2).  The  LXX.  [in  most  MSS.] 
omits  all  mention  of  this  and  the  accompanying 
names  [but  Comp.  lias  'Ak/o,  and  FA.8  Avavia]. 

G. 

AN  AN  I' AS  (n;:??,  or  H^2n  [Jehovah 
is  gracious] :  'AraWatb  1.  A  high-priest  in  Acts 
xxiii.  2  ff.  xxiv.  1,  [liefore  whom  l'aul  attempted 
to  defend  himself,  in  the  .Jewish  Council  at  Jerusa- 
lem, but  was  silenced  with  a  blow  on  the  mouth 
for  asserting  that  he  hail  always  "  lived  in  all  good 
conscience  liefore  God."  See,  in  regard  to  that 
incident,  I'aui.].  He  was  the  son  of  Xetiedwug 
(Joseph.  Ant.  xx.  5,  §  2),  succeeded  Joseph  son  of 
Camydus  (Aid.  xx.  1,  §  3,  5,  §  2),  and  preceded 
Ismael  son  of  Fhabi  (Am.  xx.  8,  §§  8,  11).  He 
was  nominated  to  the  ottice  by  Herod  king  of  Chal- 
cis,  in  a.  l».  48  (Ant.  xx.  f>,  §  2);  and  in  A.  I).  52 
sent  to  Koine  by  the  prefect  L'nmiidius  Quadratus 
to  answer  liefore  the  Kmperor  Claudius  a  charge  of 
oppression  brought  by  the  Samaritans  (Ant.  xx.  G, 
§  2).  He  appears,  however,  not  to  have  lost  his 
office,  but  to  have  resumed  it  on  his  return.  This 
has  lieen  rloubte«l;  but  \Vi«-selcr  (Chrunol.  d.  Apos- 
tol.  Ztitalurs,  p.  7(5,  note)  has  shown  that  it  was 
»o  in  all  probability,  seeing  that  the  procurator  Cu- 
mauus,  who  went  to  Home  with  him  as  his  adver- 
sary, was  unsuccessful,  and  was  condemned  to  ban- 
ishment. He  was  deposed  from  his  office  shortly 
before  Felix  left  the  province  (Ant.  xx.  8,  §  8;  but 
(till  had  great  power,  which  he  used  violently  and 
lawlessly  (Ant.  xx.  !»,  §  2).  He  was  at  last  assas- 
linated  by  the  Siearii  (//.  ./.  ii.  17,  §  9)  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  last  Jewish  war. 

2.  A  disciple  at  Jerusalem,  husband  of  Sapphira 
(Acts  v.  1  ft".).  Having  sold  his  goods  for  the 
benefit  of  the  church,  he  kept  lmck  a  |»rt  of  the 
price,  bringing  to  the  ajiostles  the  remainder,  as  if 
it  were  the  whole,  his  wife  also  lieing  privy  to  the 
scheme.  St.  I'eter,  lieing  enabled  by  the  power  of 
the  Spirit  to  see  through  the  fraud,  denounced  him 
as  having  lied  to  the  Holy  Ghost,  i.  e.  having  at- 
tempted to  pass  upon  the  Spirit  resident  in  the 
ipOKtl^s  an  act  of  deliberate  deceit.  On  hearing 
this,  Anani.u  fell  down  and  expired.  That  this 
Incident  was  no  mere  physical  consequence  of  St. 
I'eter  s  severity  of  tone,  as  some  of  the  German 
writers  have  maintained,  distinctly  appears  by  the 


direct  sentence  of  a  similar  death  pronouLced  hj 
the  same  a]iostle  upon  his  wife  Sapphira  a  few  hoars 
after.  [Saphuka.]  It  is  of  course  possible  thai 
Ananias's  death  may  have  been  an  act  of  divine 
justice  unlooked  for  by  the  apootle,  as  there  is  no 
mention  of  such  an  intended  result  in  his  speech ; 
but  in  the  case  of  the  wife,  such  an  idea  is  out  of 
the  question.  Xiemeyer  ( Charakteristik  tier  Bibtl 
i.  574)  has  well  stated  the  case  as  regards  the  blame 
which  some  have  endeavored  to  cast  on  St.  Peter 
in  this  matter,  when  he  sap  that  not  man,  but 
God,  is  thus  animadverted  on.  The  apostle  is  but 
the  organ  and  announcer  of  the  divine  justice, 
which  was  pleased  by  this  act  of  deserved  severity 
to  protect  the  morality  of  the  infant  church,  and 
strengthen  iLs  power  for  good. 

3.  A  Jewish  disciple  at  Damascus  (Acts  ix.  10 
ff. ),  of  high  repute,  44  a  devout  man  according  to 
t  he  law,  having  a  good  report  of  all  the  Jews  which 
dwelt  there"  (Acts  xxii.  12).  Ueing  ordered  by 
the  Lord  in  a  vision,  he  sought  out  Saul  during  the 
period  of  blindness  and  dejection  which  followed  his 
conversion,  and  announced  to  him  his  future  com- 
mission as  a  preacher  of  the  Gospel,  conveying  to 
him  at  the  same  tune,  by  the  laying  on  of  his 

1  lands,  the  restoration  of  sight,  and  commanding 
him  to  arise,  and  be  baptized,  and  wash  away  his 
sins,  calling  on  the  name  of  the  I^ord.  Tradition 
makes  him  to  hare  been  afterwards  bishop  of 
Damascus,  and  to  have  died  by  martyrdom  (Mtn- 
olog.  (Jrtecorum,  i.  79  f.).  II.  A. 

ANANI'ASCAwft;  [Vat-Awni?]  Alex.  Ar- 
pia;;^  Aid.  'Avcwias'-]  Ananias).  1.  Hie  sons  of 
Ananias  to  the  number  of  101  (Vulg.  130)  enu- 
merated in  1  Fsdr.  v.  10  as  having  returned  with 
Zorobabel.  No  such  name  exists  in  the  jurullel 
lists  of  Ezra  and  Xehemiah. 

2.  ('AraWas:  om.  in  Vulg.)  Hanaxi  3  (1 
Esdr.  ix.  21;  comp.  Ezr.  x.  20). 

3.  (Ananias.)  Haxaxiah  9  (1  Esdr.  ix.  29; 
comp.  Ear.  x.  28). 

4.  (Ananias.)  Axaiah  1  (1  Esdr.  ix.  43; 
comp.  Xeh.  viii.  4). 

5.  [  AfoWaj;  Vat.  Amu.]  Haxax  5  (1 
Esdr.  ix.  48;  comp.  Xeh.  viii.  7). 

6.  Father  of  Azarias,  whose  name  was  assumed 
by  the  angel  Raphael  (Tob.  v.  12,  13).  In  the 
LXX.  he  appears  to  be  the  eldest  brother  of  Tobit. 

7.  (Jamnor.)  Ancestor  of  Judith  (J ud.  viii.  1). 
The  Cod.  Sin.  [with  Alex.]  gives  Avavias,  though 
the  Vat.  MS.  omits  the  name. 

8.  ('Avaviat-  Ananias.)  Shadrach  (Song  of 
3  Ch.  CO;  1  Mace.  ii.  69).    [ILasaxiaii  7.] 

.  A.  W. 

ANAN'IEL  ('Ajwi4a:  Ana-U:„  forefather 
of  Tobias  (Tob.  i  i;. 

A'NATH  (Hr7  [ar^rf,  1.  e.  to  prayer]: 
Aikox,  'AvdB;  [Vat.  Lnt.ux,  Ara$fV,  -Alex.  Ara$, 
Ktvad:]  Anath),  father  of  Shamgar  (Judg.  iii.  31, 
v.  0). 

ANATH'EMA  (ayd6«(m,  in  LXX.,  the  equiv 

alent  for  n~]r\  a  thing  or  person  derated:  hi  X. 
T.  generally  translated  accursed.  The  more  :i«ual 
form  is  iwdfrnfia  (avaTlOrjfu),  with  the  sense  of  an 
offering  su*/>entlefl  in  a  temple  (Luke  xxi.  5;  2 
Maec.  ix.  1G).  The  Alexandrine  writers  preferred 
the  short  penultimate  in  this  and  other  kindred 
words  (e.  g.  M6tfia,  a-vw€tfia) ;  but  occasionally 
both  forms  occur  in  the  MSS.,  as  in  Jud.  xvi  19 

2  Mace  xiii.  15;  lukexxi.  5:  uo  dhtinebw  '  Jere 
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fare  existed  originally  in  the  meanings  of  th*  words,  I 
h  has  been  supposed  by  many  early  writers.  Tlie 

Hebrew  Z"?n  is  derived  from  a  verb  signifying  ; 
priiuarily  to  tktt  nj>,  and  hence  to  (1)  <-"n#e .  rate  or 
lirpV. .  and  ti  t  fjclrrmiunit.  Any  object  so  de- 
moted to  the  I>onl  was  irredeemable:  if  an  inanimate 
object,  it  was  to  be  given  to  the  priests  (Num. 
xviii.  14);  if  a  living  creature  or  even  a  man.  it 
was  U>  be  sbin  (U-v.  xxvii.  2S,  2.');  lience  the 
idea  of  rxlermiwitim  as  connected  with  <irti>lin<j. 
Generallv  speaking,  a  vow  of  this  description  was 
taken  oidv  with  respect  to  the  idolatrous  nations 
who  were  marked  out  for  destruction  by  the  special 
decree  of  .lebovali.  as  in  Num.  xxi.  2:  Josh,  vi.  17; 
but  occasionally  the  vow  was  made  indefinitely,  and 
involved  the  death  of  the  innocent,  as  is  illustrated 
in  the  case*  of  Jephthah's  daughter  (.J wig.  xi. 
31),  and  Jonathan  (1  Sam.  xiv.  24)  who  was  only 
nred  by  the  interposition  of  the  jieople.  The 
breach  of  such  a  vow  on  the  part  of  any  one  di- 
rectly or  indirectly  particii»ating  in  it  was  pimished 
with  death  (Josh.  vii.  &"»).  In  addition  to  these 
eases  of  spontaneous  devotion  on  the  {art  of  indi- 

Tiduals,  the  word  Z?7  is  frequently  applied  to  the 

extermination  of  idolatrous  nations:  in  such  eases 
the  idea  of  a  vvtc  appears  to  be  dropped,  and  the 
word  assumes  a  purely  secondary  sense  (i^oKoGptvw. 
LXX.):  or,  if  the  original  meaning  Is  stdl  to  1* 
retained,  it  may  be  in  the  sense  of  Jehovah  (Is. 
xxxiv.  2)  tltuttiny  tif},  \.  e.  /A  -icing  un/rr  a  bun, 
and  so  necessitating  the  dtttructiun  of  them,  in 
order  to  prevent  all  contact.  The  extermination 
being  the  result  of  a  positive  command  (Ex.  xxii. 
3U>,  the  i«lea  of  a  vow  Is  excluded,  although  doubt- 
less the  instances  already  referred  to  (Num.  xxi.  2; 
Josh.  vi.  17)  show  how  a  vow  was  occasionally 
superadded  to  the  command.  It  may  lie  further 
noticed  that  the  decree  to  which  the  work  of  de- 
struction was  carried  out,  varied.  Thus  it  applied 
to  the  destruction  of  (1)  men  alone  (I  tout,  xx.  13); 
(2)  men,  women,  and  children  (Dent.  ii.  .'14);  (3) 
virgiiis  excepted  (Num.  xxxi.  17;  Judg.  xxi.  11); 
(4)  all  living  creatures  (Deut,  xx.  l»i  ;  1  Sam.  xv. 
3);  the  spoil  in  the  former  cases  was  reserved  for 
the  use  of  the  army  (Deut.  ii.  33,  xx.  14;  Josh, 
xxii.  8),  instead  of  being  given  over  to  the  priest- 
hood, as  was  the  case  in  the  recorded  vow  of  Joshua 
(Josh.  vi.  )  Occasionally  the  town  itself  was 
utterly  destroyed,  the  site  rendered  desolate  (Josh, 
ri.  2  i),  and  the  name  llormah  ('Avddfua,  LXX.) 
applied  to  it  (Num.  xxi.  3). 

We  pass  on  to  the  ILibbinical  sense  of  U1H 
as  referring  to  exotmmunicntUm,  premising  that  an 
approximation  to  that  sense  is  found  in  I'jtr.  x.  8. 
where  forfeiture  of  goods  is  coupled  with  separation 
from  the  congregation.  Three  degrees  of  excom- 
munication are  enumerated  (1)  *1~T-,  involving  va- 
rious restrictions  in  civil  and  ecclesiastical  matters 
for  the  «|«ve  of  30  days:  to  this  it  is  supposed  that 
the  terms  i«popi(ttv  (Luke  vi.  22)  and  axo<ruvd- 

ywyos  (John  ix.  22)  refer.  (2)  "7-  »  more  pub- 
lic and  formal  sentence,  accompanied  with  curses, 
and  involving  severer  restrictions  for  an  uidefinite 


«  There  are  some  variations  In  the  orthography 
af  tbU  name,  both  in  Hebrew  and  the  A.  V.,  which 
matl  be  noticed.    1.  Hebrew  :  In  1  K.  ii.  2fi,  and  Jet. 

oxU.  9,  It  is  rhV;,  and  similarly  In  2  Sam.  xaui. 


period.    (3)  S.H-tT,  rarely,  if  ever,  used  -  eo-n- 

pletc  and  irrevocable  excommunication.  E^H 
was  occasionally  used  in  a  generic  sense  for  any  of 
the  three  (( 'arpzov.  d/y*rr.  p.  537 ).  Some  expos- 
itors  refer  the  terms  ovuSi'^iv  xal  iK&l\\ttv  (Luke 
vi.  22)  to  the  second  species,  but  a  (vmparisou  of 
John  ix.  22  with  34  shows  that  ^6aAVriv  is  synon- 
ymous witli  aito<ruvaywy<>v  woi*Iv,  mid  tbere  aj>- 
pears  no  reason  for  supposing  the  latter  to  be  ol  a 
severe  character. 

The  wonl  aviQtua  frequently  occurs  in  St.  Tanl's 
writings  [five  times],  ami  many  ex]«>sitors  have  n> 
ganled  his  use  of  it  as  a  technical  term  fur  judicial 
excommunication.  That  the  won  I  was  so  used  in 
the  early  Church,  there  r.ui  !<e  no  doubt  I'llinghani, 
Anti'j.  xvi.  2,  §  Vi);  but  an  examination  of  the 
passages  in  which  it  occurs  shows  that.  1  ke  the 
cognate  word  ayaBf^ariC-"  (Matt.  xxvi.  74;  Mark 
xiv.  71 :  Acts  xxiii.  12,  21 },  it  had  a« -qui  red  a  more 
general  sense  as  expressive  either  of  strong  filling 
(lloin.  ix.  3;  cf.  Ivx.  xxxii.  32),  or  of  dislike  and 
condemnation  (1  Cor.  xii.  3,  xvi.  22;  Cal.  i.  8,  0). 

\V.  L.  Ii. 

AN 'ATHOTH  (rPT^*?  [see  iehu]-.  'Ar 
a0«0:  Annthotfi).  1.  Son  of  liecher,  a  son  of 
llenjamin  (1  Chr.  vii.  8),  probably  the  founder  of 
the  place  of  the  same  name. 

2.  One  of  the  heads  of  the  people,  who  signed 
the  covenant  in  the  time  of  Nehcmiah  (Neh.  x.  19); 
unless,  as  is  not  unlikelv,  the  name  stands  for  "the 
men  of  Anathoth  "  enumerated  in  Neh.  vii.  27 

W.  A.  W. 

AN'ATHOTH  (.HTHr?,  a  possibly  = 
echoes  [or  inclimUiim*,  declicity,  Dietr.] ;  plur.  of 

"^^r?t  hy  which  name  the  place  is  called  in  the 
Talmud,  Jorna,  p.  10:  'Ava0u>0:  An  it!«>(li),  a  city 
of  lieiuamin,  omitted  from  the  list  in  Josh,  xviii., 
but  a  priests'  citv;  with  "suburbs"  (Josh.  xxi.  18; 
1  Chr.  vi.  GO  (4.-,)).  Hither,  to  his  "  fields,"  Abi- 
athar  was  banished  by  Solomon  after  tlie  failure  of 
his  attempt  to  put  Vdonijah  on  the  throne  (I  K. 
ii.  2»;j.  This  was  the  native  place  of  Abie/er.  one 
of  I»nvid's  IV)  captains  (2  Sam.  xxiii.  27:  1  Chr. 
xi.  28,  xxvii.  12),  and  of  Jehu,  another  of  the 
mighty  men  (I  Chr.  xii.  3);  and  here,  "of  the 
priests  that  were  in  Anathoth,"  Jeremiah  was  boru 
(Jer.  i.  1;  xi.  21,  23;  xxix.  27;  xxxii.  7,  8,  '.)). 

The  "  men  "  (*C73S  not  *32,  as  in  most  of  the 

other  cases;  comp.  however.  Net..pu.di.  Mich  mash, 
Ac.)  of  Anathoth  returned  from  the  captivity  with 
Zcnibbabel  (Kzr.  ii.  23;  Neh.  vii.  27;  1  Ksdr.  v. 
18.) 

Anathoth  by  on  or  near  the  great  mad  from  tlie 
north  to  Jerusalem  (Is.  x.  30):  by  I'.iisf-hius  it  *a 
placed  at  tliree  miles  from  the  city  (Oimm.).  and 
by  Jerome  (turrit  Arnttiotli)  at  the  same  distance 
cnnlrd  *</>tentri<Mt  in  .Itrit*  >/< -m  '  "/ ./»  rrm.  ca]>.  i.). 
Die  trulitional  site  at  A* »//  /.  /  tl-l  n  ih  dots  not  ful- 
fdl  these  conditions,  bring  10  miles  distant  from  the 
city,  and  nean-r  \V.  than  N.  Ilut  the  |K.Mtion 
has  no  doubt  lieen  n. -covens  1  It v  KoMtison  at 
'Amtn,  on  a  bnjad  ringe  1  hour  N.N  1'..  from 
Jerusalem.    Tlie  cultivation  of  the  priests  sun-irei 


27,  TlhSVn.  2.  Kngllsh:  Aoethothite,  2  Sam. 
xxlU.  27;  Anetothite,  1  Chr.  xxril.  12;  Antothit*,  1 
Chr.  xi.  29,  xii.  3.  "  Jemniah  of  A  ,"  Jar.  xxix.  27 
should  bs,  "J.  the  Anathottuto." 
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In  tilled  fields  of  grain,  with  figs  and  olives.  There 
are  the  remains  of  walls  anti  strung  foundations, 
and  the  quarries  still  supply  Jerusalem  with  build- 
in-:  stone  (Koh.  i.  437,  4:18).  G. 

•  The  present  Anal  a  Is  u  little  hamlet  of  12  or 
15  houses,  where,  as  of  old  on  roofs  of  this  humble 
class,  the  grass  still  grows  on  the  house-tops;  the 
striking  inia^o  of  the  Ilehrcw  writers  (Ps.  exxix. 
P>,  7,  and  Is.  xxxvii.  27)  of  man's  immaturity  and 
fruity.  The  lot)  ll<iu.«r  in  laser's  Bibl.  li'ortb. 
p.  CI,  should  certainly  Ijc  101)  inhabitants  (or  less), 
and  not  "  houses."  It  is  worth  remarking,  too,  that 
purla  of  the  Dead  Sea  and  its  dismal  scenery  are 
distinctly  visible  from  this  ancient  homo  of  the 
pensive,  heart-burdened  Jeremiah.  Ihr.  Wilson 
'JjimU  <>;'  the  Bible,  i.  48:])  represents  Anata  as 
within  sight  from  the  Mount  of  Olives.  H. 

ANCHOR.  [Sim-.] 

AN'DRKW,  Sr.  i:\vhpias:  Andre  is;  the 
name  Andreas  occurs  in  Greek  writers;  e.  g.  A  then, 
vii.  31 2,  and  xv.  G75;  it  is  found  in  Dion  Cass, 
lxviii.  32,  as  the  name  of  a  Cyrenian  Jew,  in  the 
reign  of  Trajan),  one  among  the  first  called  of  the 
A|>osiles  of  our  Ix>rd  (John  i.  40,  41;  Matt  iv. 
18);  brother  (whether  elder  or  younger  is  uncer- 
tain) of  Simon  l'eter  (ibid.),  lie  was  of  Beth- 
■aida,  and  had  been  a  disciple  of  John  the  Baptist.'1 
On  hearing  Jesus  a  second  time  designated  by  hin> 
as  the  Lamb  of  (!od,  he  left  his  former  master/and 
in  company  with  another  of  John's  disciples  at- 
tached  himself  to  our  I.ord.  By  his  means  his 
brother  Simon  was  brought  to  Jesus  (John  i.  41). 
The  apparent  discrepancy  in  Matt.  iv.  18  ft'.  .Mark 
iii.  1G  tl'.,  where  the  two  ap[»ear  to  have  Ijoen  called 
together,  Is  no  real  one.  St.  John  relating  the  first 
introduction  of  the  brothers  to  Jesus,  the  other 
Evangelists  their  formal  call  to  follow  Him  in  his 
ministry.  In  the  catalogue  of  the  Apostles,  An- 
drew appears,  in  Matt.  x.  2,  I  .tike  vi.  14,  second, 
next  after  his  brother  l'eter;  but  in  Mark  iii.  1C, 
Acts  i.  13.  fourth,  next  after  the  three,  Peter, 
James,  and  John,  and  in  company  with  Philip. 
And  this  appears  to  hate  !*x>n  his  real  place  of  dig- 
nity among  t he  apostles;  for  in  Mark  xiii.  3,  \vc 
find  l'eter,  James,  John,  and  Andrew,  inquiring 
privately  of  our  Dml  about  His  coming;  and  in 
John  xii.  22,  when  certain  Creeks  wished  fur  an 
interview  with  Jesus,  they  applied  through  Andrew, 
who  consulted  Philip,  and  in  company  with  him 
made  the  ropiest  known  to  our  Ix>rd.  This  last 
:ircumstance,  coiyr/mcd  with  the  Greek  character 
of  both  their  names,  may  perhaps  point  to  some 
flight  shade  of  Hellenistic  connection  on  the  part 
jf  the  two  apostles;  though  it  is  extremely  improb- 
able that  any  of  the  Twelve  were  Hellenists  in  the 
proper  sense.  On  the  occasion  of  the  five  thousand 
in  the  wilderness  wanting  nourishment,  it  is  An- 
drew who  jK>iiita  out  the  little  lad  with  the  five 
larley  loaves  and  the  two  fishes.  Scripture  relates 
nothing  of  him  lieyond  these  scattered  notices. 
Except  in  the  catalogue  (i.  13),  his  name  does  not 
JCcur  once  in  the  Acts.  The  traditions  about  him 
are  various  Euscbius  (iii.  1)  makes  him  preach 
in  Scythia;  Jerome  (Ep.  148,  ad  3 fare.)  and  The- 
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odoret  (ad  Ptabn.  cxvi.),  in  Achaia  (Gieecc);  Ml> 
cephorus  (ii.  39),  in  Asia  Minor  and  Thrace.  He  U 
said  to  have  l>een  crucified  at  Patne  in  Achaia,  on 
a  crtix  decunsnta  (X);  but  this  is  doubted  by  Lip- 
sius  (de  Cruce,  \.  7),  and  Sagittarius  (de  Cruciati- 
bus  Afartyrum,  viii.  12).  Euscbius  (//.  K.  iii.  25; 
speaks  of  an  aj>ocryphal  Acts  of  Andrew;  and 
Lpiphanius  (Ihtr.  xlvi.  1)  states  that  the  Encra- 
tites  accounted  it  among  their  principal  Scriptures; 
and  (Lxiii.  2)  he  says  the  same  of  the  Origcniani. 
(Sec  Fabric.  Cod.  Apocr.  i.  45G  IT.  [Tischcndorf, 
Acta  A/Mist.  Ajx>c.  p.  xl.  fT.,  105  ff.]  Almoloy.  Grx*- 
cor.  i.  221  f.;  Perion.  IV/.  AjuxUol.  i.  82  ff.) 

II.  A. 

ANDRONI'CUS  ('AitydWoy  [man  of  rie- 
tory]).  1.  An  officer  left  as  viceroy  (8<a8<x<W»'o*t 
2  Mace.  iv.  31)  in  Antioch  by  Antiochus  Epiphanes 
during  his  absence  (u.  c.  171).  Menelaus  availed 
himself  of  the  opportunity  to  secure  his  good  otlices 


by  offering  him  some  golden  vessels  which  he  had 
taken  from  the  temple.  When  Ouias  (Onias  III.) 
was  certainly  assured  that  the  sacrilege  had  been 
committed,  he  sharply  reproved  Menelaus  for  the 
crime,  having  previously  tiken  refuge  in  the  sanc- 
tuary of  Apollo  and  ArtemLs  at  Daphne.  At  the 
instigation  of  Menelaus,  Androuicus  induced  Oniaa 
to  leave  the  sanctuary  and  immediately  put  him  to 
death  in  prison  (wapticKtictv,  2  Mace.  iv.  34?). 
This  murder  excited  general  indignation;  and  oc 
the  return  of  Antioch  us,  Andmnicus  was  publicly 
degraded  and  executed  (2  Mace.  iv.  30-38).  Jose- 
!  phus  places  the  death  of  Onias  Iwfore  the  high- 
priesthood  of  Jason  (Ant.  xii.  5,  1,)  and  omits  all 
mention  of  Andronicus;  but  there  is  not  sufficient 
reason  to  doubt  the  truthfulness  of  the  narrative, 
as  Wcmsdorf  has  done  (De  Jide  libr.  Mace. 
pp.  'JO  f.) 

2.  Another  officer  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes  who 
was  left  by  him  on  Garizim  (iv  Tap-  2  Mace.  v. 
23),  probably  in  occupation  of  the  temple  there. 
As  the  name  was  common,  it  seems  unreasonable  to 
identify  this  general  with  the  former  one,  and  so  to 
introduce  a  contradiction  into  the  history  (Werns- 
dorf,  /.  c. ;  Ewald,  (J each.  d.  VMts  fsr  iv.  335  n.; 
conip.  Grimm,  2  Mace.  iv.  38).         B.  F.  W. 

ANDRONI'CUS  ('AriooVucot :  Antlnmicut), 
a  Christian  at  Pome,  saluted  by  St.  Paul  (Pom. 
xvi.  7),  together  with  Juntas.  The  two  are  called 
by  him  his  relations  (ffvyytvui)  and  fellow-cap- 
tives, and  of  note  among  the  apostles,  using  that 
term  prottably  in  the  wider  sense;6  and  he  de- 
scribes them  as  having  been  converted  to  Christ 
before  himself.  According  to  Hippolyttts  he  was 
bishop  of  Pannonia;  according  to  Dorothcus,  of 
Spain.  II .  A. 

•  Luke,  as  the  companion  of  Paul's  life  for  so 
many  years,  could  hardly  fad  to  have  met  with  An- 
dronicus and  Jtmias  (rather  than  Junia)  in  his 
travels,  and,  according  to  his  habit  (Luke  i.  1), 
could  have  learnt  much  from  them  as  personal  wit- 
nesses, concerning  the  earlier  events  of  Christianity, 
before  Paul  himself  had  been  brought  into  the 
ranks  of  Christ's  followers.    As  regards  the  means 


a  *  It  is  evident  from  Mark  i.  29  that  Andrew  as  well 
M  Peter  lived  at  Capernaum  at  the  time  of  Christ's 
healing  the  mother-in-law  of  the  latter.  At  that  timo 
{according  to  the  best  scheme  of  harmony)  a  year  or 
more  had  elapaed  since  Je*us  had  railed  the  brothers 
(o  be  his  disciples  at  Bethany  beyond  the  Jordan  (John 
I.  38,  41  ff.).    It  Is  to  be 


terral,  they  had  removed  to  the  neighboring  Cnpemnun 
from  Bethsaida,  their  original  home  (John  i.  44).  II. 


b  •  The  Kense  may  be  (as  Meyer,  Philippi,  De  Wette 
Stuart,  prefer)  that  the  two  were  SO  famous  (iirimjjKK 
as  to  have  become  well  known  among  the  apostles.  I 
is  uncertain  when  or  where  they  shared  Paul  I  cap 
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;thos  Ulostrated)  of  the  early  Christians  for  obtain- 
ing and  diffusing  such  knowledge  anions:  themselves 
see  Tholucks  rtriking  remarks  in  his  Ghu'jtcanliy. 
fcetf  fJes  ecany.  (Jesch.,  p.  141)  tf.  H- 

A'NEM  (-^7  [''C<o  fountains] :  TV  AlAi  , 
Alex.  Ava,u:  [^In«f»]),  a  city  of  Issachar,  with 
-suburbs,"  belonging  to  the  Gerahonites,  1  Chr 
ri.  73  ( I  If  b.  53)-  It  is  omitted  in  the  lists  in  Josh, 
xix.  and  xxi-,  and  instead  of  it  we  find  Kn-gannim. 
Possibly  the  one  is  a  contraction  of  the  other,  as 
K&rtan  of  Kirjathum.  G. 

A'NER  (13.7  [perh.  =  boy,  Ges.]:  h 

'A»a>;  [Vat.  An*?;  Aid.  Alex.  "Ei^ip;  Comp. 
"A^p-]  -•In*''"),  a  city  of  Manasseh  west  of  .lor- 
dan,  with  "suburbs"  given  to  the  Kohathites  (I 
Chr.  vi.  70  (55)).  Hy  comparison  with  the  parallel 
list  in  Josh.  xxi.  25,  it  would  appear  to  be  a  cor- 

ruption  of  Taanach  fur  ir;n). 

•  Kaumer  distinguishes  Aner  from  Taanach, 
regarding  the  former  merely  as  omitted  in  Josh, 
xxi.  25  (P'lUutin  t,  p.  12),  4te  Aufl.).  H. 

A'NER  ("*?7  [p«"h.^]:  AyvdV;  [Comp.  in 
Gen.  xiv.  24,  'Av«'/>:J  -!"<''').  one  of  the  three  He- 
bronite  chiefs  who  aided  Abraham  in  the  pursuit 
iller  the  four  invading  kings  (Gen.  xiv.  13,  24). 

K.  \Y\  1$. 

AN'ETHOTHITE,  THE  (^phr/H:  6 
"Avo^/ttjj  [Vat.  -9ti-};  Alex,  o  AvoflwfleiTTJT :  * 
Anathoth. )    An  inhabitant  of  Anathoth  of  the  trite 
if  Benjamin  (2  Sam.  xxiii.  27).    Called  also  An- 
and  A.Nro-rntTK.  W.  A.  W. 

AN'ETOTHITE,  THE  (\"Vri??n  :  [Vat. 
om.]  6  ^  'AKoflifl:  Amthothitts).  '  An  inliab- 
'rtant  of  Anathoth  (1  Chr.  xxvii.  12).  ^  Called  also 
A.\ET!ioriiiTK  and  AsroTinrK.     W.  A.  W. 

ANGAREU'O  {'Ayyutvu--  Anynrio,  Vulg., 
Matt.  v.  41,  Mark  xv.  21),  simply  translated 
"  compel "  in  the  A.  V.,  is  a  word  of  Persian,  or 
rather  of  Tatar,  origin,  signifying  to  compel  to 
■erve  as  an  iyyapot  or  mounted  courier.  The 
words  'inkirU  or  anyhtri';  in  Tatar,  mean  com- 
pulsory work  without  pay.  Herodotus  (viii.  <.)*) 
describes  the  system  of  the  ayyaptla-  He  says 
that  the  Persians,  in  order  to  make  all  haste  in 
carrving  message*,  have  relays  of  men  and  horses 
stationed  at  intervals,  who  hand  the  despatch  from 
tmt  to  another  without  interruption  either  from 
weather  or  darkness,  in  the  same  way  as  the  Greeks 
in  their  KaiiraSri'pipia-  Thu  horsc-post  tlie  Per- 
sians called  ayyapfoov-  I»>  order  to  effect  the 
ibject,  license  was  given  to  the  couriers  by  the  gov- 
rnment  to  [tress  into  the  service  men,  horses,  and 
t-en  vessels.  Hence  the  wonl  came  to  signify 
"press,"  and  ayyaptla  is  explained  by  Suidas 
Bnuodia  «oi  ayayKzla  SrjKtia,  and  ayyaptvta- 
fcu,  eit  QopTTiyia-s  ayartiat-  Persian  supremacy 
introduced  the  practice  and  the  name  into  Paiea- 
:u»e;  and  Lightfbot  says  the  Talmudists  used  to 

•all  any  oppressive  service  H^^S.  Among  tn« 
proposals  made  by  I  >emetrius  Sotcr  to  Jonathan 
the  high -priest,  one  was  ^  kyyaptvttrBai  ra  ru>y 
'lot-Salon-  vro(vyta-  The  system  was  also  adopted 
by  the  Romans,  and  thus  the  wonl  "angario" 
:aice  into  u<«  in  later  latin.  Pliny  alludes  to  the 
practice,  "  festinationem  tabcllarii  diplomat*  ad- 
jaTi."  Sir  J.  Chardin  and  other  travellers  make 
■MOtior  of  it.    The  tyyapoi  were  also  called  oo- 
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lib 


TdV8oi.    (UddeU  and  Scott,  and  Stephen! ;  and 

Scheller,  Lxx.  s.  w.;  Xen.  Cyop.  viii.  t),  §§  17, 
18;  A  then.  iii.  "J4,  122;  Xaeh.  Ay.  2H2,  Ptr$. 
217  (Dind.);  Esth.  viii.  14;  Joseph.  A.  J.  xiii.  2, 
§  3;  Pliny,  Ep.  x.  14,  121,  122;  Lightfoot,  On 
M  itt.  v.  41;  Chardin,  TractU,  p.  257;  Plut.  />« 
AUx.  May.  p.  32G.)  11.  \V.  P. 

ANGELS  (2^sb»2  :  0;  aryfXo«;  often  will 
the  addition  of  nW,  or  E^H^S.  In  later 
books  the  word  2"C"TP,  oi  Siyiot,  is  used  as  an 

equivalent  term).  Hy  the  word  "angels"  (/.  c. 
"  messengers  "  of  (iod)  we  ordinarily  understand  a 
race  of  spiritual  beings,  of  a  nature  exalted  fai 
almre  tliat  of  man.  although  infinitely  removed 
from  tliat  of  God,  whose  otlice  is  44  to  do  Him  ser- 
vice in  heaven,  and  by  His  appointment  to  succor 
and  defend  men  on  earth."  Hie  object  of  the 
present  article  is  threefold:  1st,  to  refer  to  any 
other  Scriptural  nses  of  this  and  similar  words; 
2dly,  to  notice  the  revelations  of  the  nature  of 
these  spiritual  beings  given  in  Scripture;  and  3rdly, 
to  derive  from  the  same  source  a  brief  description 
of  their  office  towards  man.  It  is  to  lie  noticed 
that  its  scope  is  purely  Biblical,  and  that,  in  con- 
sequence, it  does  not  enter  into  any  extra-.scriptu- 
ral  speculations  on  this  mysterious  subject. 

I.  In  the  first  place,  there  are  many  pasaages 
in  which  the  expression  the  44  angel  of  (iod,"  44  the 
angel  of  Jehovah,"  U  certainly  used  for  a  manifes- 
tation of  God  himself.  This  is  especially  the  case 
in  the  earlier  hooka  of  the  Old  Tistainent",  and  may 
\>c  seen  at  once,  by  a  comparison  of  (ten.  xxii.  11 
with  12,  and  of  Kx.  iii.  2  with  0,  and  14;  where 
He,  who  is  called  the  "angel  of  (iod  "  in  one  verse, 
U  called  41  (iod,"  and  even  *' Jehovah  "  in  those  which 
follow,  and  accepts  the  worship  due  to  <  iod  alone. 
(Contrast  Ilev.  xix.  10,  xxi.  'J.)  See  aLso  Gen.  rvi. 
7,  13,  xxxi.  11,  I  t,  xlviii.  15,  10;  Xu.u.  xxii.  22, 
32,  35,  and  comp.  Is.  lxiii.  'J  with  Kx.  xxiii.  14, 
,vc,  <tc.  The  same  expression  (it  seems)  is  used 
l>v  St.  Paid,  in  speaking  to  heathens.  S-e  AcU 
xxvii.  23  comp.  with  xxiii.  11. 

It  is  to  l»e  observed  also,  that,  side  by  side  with 
these  expressions,  we  read  of  God's  l*ing  manifested 
in  the  form  of  win;  as  to  Abraham  at  Mature 
(Gen.  xviii.  2.  22  comp.  xix.  1),  to  Jacob  at  Pcnuel 
(fieri,  xxxii.  24.  3D),  to  Joshua  at  Gilgal  (Josh,  v 
13.  15),  Ac.  It  is  hardly  to  l>e  doubted,  that  lioth 
sets  of  passages  refer  to  the  same  kind  of  manifes- 
tation of  the  Divine  Presence. 

Thig  being  the  case,  since  we  know  that  "no 
man  hath  seen  God  "  (the  l  ather)  44  at  any  tine?." 
and  that  44  the  onlv-liegotten  Son,  which  is  in  the 
Iwsoni  of  the  latlier,  He  hath  revealed  Him" 
(John  i.  18).  the  inevitable  inference  is  tliat  by  the 
•4  Angel  of  the  I/>rd  "  in  such  iiassages  is  meant 
He,  who  is  from  the  beginning  the  ••  Wonl,"  i.  e. 
the  Manifester  or  Kevealer  of  (i««I.  Tbes»;  apjiear- 
ances  are  evidently  «4  foreshailowings  of  ttio  Incar- 
nation." hy  these  (that  is)  God  the  Son  mani- 
fested Himself  from  time  to  time  in  that  human 
nature,  which  He  united  to  the  Godhead  forever 
in  the  Virgin's  womb. 

This  conclusion  Is  corrol>onted  by  the  fact,  that 
the  phrases  used  as  equivalent  to  the  wonl  44  Angels  " 
in  Scripture,  vi/.  the  "sons  of  (iod,"  or  even  in 
poetry,  the  "gods"  (FJnhim),  the  44  holy 
Sic.,  are  names,  which  in  their  full  and  proper 
are  applicable  only  to  the  I>>rd  Jesus  Christ.  A* 
He  u  "  the  Son  of  God,"  to  also  is  He  tha  "  Angd,*' 
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or  "messenger"  of  the  l^rd.  Accordingly  it  is 
lo  Hi*  incantation  that  all  angelic  ministration  is 
distinctly  referred,  a*  to  a  central  truth,  by  which 
slme  its  nature  anil  meaning  can  1*  understood. 
(See  John  i.  51.  comparing  it  wiUt  (ieu.  xxviii.  11- 
17,  ami  especially  with  v.  13.) 

Ilesides  this,  which  is  the  highest  application  of 
Uie  word  "angel,"  we  find  the  phrase  used  of  any 
messengers  of  (iod,  such  :i*  the  prophets  (Is.  xlii. 
11);  Hag.  i.  1:1;  Mai.  iii.  1 ),  the  priest*  (Mai.  ii. 
7),  and  the  rulers  of  the  Christian  churches  (llev. 
i.  2");  much  as,  even  more  remarkably,  the  word 
"  Kloliim  "  is  applied,  in  l'».  lxxxii.  G.  to  those  who 
judge  in  (iod's  name. 

These  usages  »f  the  word  are  not  only  interesting 
in  themselves,  hut  will  serve  to  throw  light  on  the 
nature  and  the  method  of  the  ministration  of  those 
whom  we  more  esjieciaily  twin  ''the  angels." 

II.  In  (tossing  on  to  consider  what  is  revealed 
in  Scripture  as  to  the  angelic  n  ittirt,  we  are  led  at 
once  to  notice,  that  the  llihle  deals  with  this  and 
with  kindred  sul  jects  exclusively  in  their  practical 
bearings,  only  so  far  (that  is)  as  they  conduce  to 
our  knowledge  of  (iod  and  of  ourselves,  and  more 
particularly  as  they  are  connected  with  the  one 
great  subject  of  all  Scripture,  the  Incarnation  of 
the  .Son  of  (iod.  Little  therefore  is  said  of  the  na- 
ture of  angels  as  distinct  from  their  office. 

They  are  termed  "  spirits "  (as  t.  y.  in  TIeb.  i. 
14),  although  this  won!  is  applied  more  commonly, 
not  so  much  to  themselves,  as  to  their  [tower  dwelling 
in  man  (e.  >j.  1  Sam.  xviii.  10;  Matt.  viti.  1(5,  <tc., 
&c).  The  word  is  the  same  as  that  used  of  the 
soul  of  man,  when  se|iarate  from  the  body  (t- 
Matt.  xiv.  2'J;  I.ukc  xxiv.  37,  3D;  1  Tel.  iii.  VJ); 
but,  since  it  properly  expresses  only  that  supersen- 
suous  ami  rational  element  of  man's  nature,  which 
is  in  him  the  image  of  (iod  (see  John  iv.  24),  and 
by  which  he  ltas  communion  with  (iod  (Horn.  viii. 
10);  and  since  aLso  we  are  told  that  there  is  a 
"  spiritual  body,"  as  well  as  a  "  natural  (d/vxccoV) 
body"  (1  Cor.  xv.  44),  it  does  not  assert  that  the 
angelic  nature  is  incorporeal.  The  contrary  seems 
expressly  implied  by  the  words  in  which  our  I-ord 
declares  that,  "Jttr  thr  liteurrevtimi,  men  shall  be 
"like  the  angels"  (iVdVyfAoi)  (I.uke  xx.  30);  be- 
cause (as  is  elsewhere  mid,  Phil.  iii.  21)  their 
bodies,  as  well  as  their  spirits,  shall  have  been 
made  entirely  like  llw.  It  may  also  lie  noticed 
that  the  glorious  appearance  ascribed  to  the  angels 
in  Scripture  (as  in  Dan.  x.  6)  is  the  same  as  that 
which  shone  out  in  our  lord's  transfiguration,  and 
in  which  St.  John  saw  Him  clothed  in  heaven  (liev. 
i.  14-10);  and  moreover,  that,  whenever  angels 
have  lieen  made  manifest  to  man,  it  has  always 
lieen  in  human  fonn  (as  r.  g.  in  ( icn.  xviii.,  xix. ; 
Luke  xxiv.  4;  Acts  i.  10,  Ac,  Ac).  The  very  fact 
that  the  titles  ••  sons  of  (iod  "  (Job.  i.  0,  xxxviii.  7; 
Dan.  iti.  25  com  p.  with  28"),  and  "gods"  (IV 
riii.  5;  xcvii.  7),  applied  to  them,  are  also  given  to 
lien  (see  I.uke  iii.  38;  IV  'xxxii.  0,  and  comp.  our 
jord's  application  of  this  last  passage  in  John  x. 
14-37),  points  in  the  mine  way  to  a  difference  only 
of  degree,  and  an  identity  of  kind,  between  the 
human  ami  the  angelic  nature. 

The  angels  are  therefore  revealed  to  us  as  beings, 


a  Gen.  rl.  2.  Is  omitted  here  and  below,  as  being 
ft  controverted  passage  ;  although  nuuir  MSS.  of  the 
LXX   I-  itve  oi  ayytAo«  Instead  of  ol  viot  here. 

t>  The  inor  linate  subjectivity  of  German  philosophy 
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I  Mich  as  man  might  be  and  will  be  when 
j  of  sin  and  death  is  removed,  partaking  in  their 
measure  of  the  attributes  of  (.iod,  —  Truth,  Purity 
and  Ijovc,  —  lecause  always  beholding  His  tact 
(Matt,  xviii.  10),  and  therefore  being  "made  like 
Him"  (1  John  iii.  2).    This,  of  course,  implies 
finiteness,  and  therefore  (in  the  strict  sense)  » im- 
I  perfection  "  of  nature,  and  constant  progress,  both 
!  moral  and  intellectual,  through  all  eternity.  Such 
'imperfection,  contrasted  with  the  infinity  of  (iod, 
lis  expressly  ascril>ed  to  them  in  Job  iv.  18;  Matt 
xxiv.  30;  1  Pet.  i.  12;  and  it  is  this  which  emphat- 
ically points  them  out  to  us  as  creatures,  fellow- 
servants  of  mat),  and  therefore  incapable  cf  usurp- 
ing the  place  of  gods. 

This  finiteness  of  nature  implies  capacity  of 
temptation  (see  liutler's  Awil.  part  i.  ch.  5);*  and 
accordingly  we  hear  of  "fallen  angels."  Of  the 
nature  of  their  temptation  and  the  circumstances 
of  their  fall,  we  know  absolutely  nothing.  All 
that  is  certain  is,  that  they  "  left  their  first  estate  " 
(t9>v  iavr&v  iipxiiv)'  al»i  that  they  are  now  "an- 
gels of  the  devil"  (Matt.  xxv.  41; "liev.  xii.  7,  9), 
partaking  therefore  of  the  falsehood,  unclennness, 
and  hatred  which  are  his  peculiar  characteristics 
(John  viii.  44).  All  that  can  be  conjectured  must 
be  based  on  the  analogy  of  man's  own  temptation 
and  fall. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  title  especially  assigned 
to  the  angels  of  (iod,  that  of  the  "  ltolv  ones  "  (see 
t .  ij.  Dan.  iv.  13,  23,  viii.  13;  Matt."  xxv.  31),  is 
precisely  the  one  which  is  given  to  those  men  who 
arc  renewed  in  Christ's  image,  but  which  belongs 
to  them  in  actuality  and  in  perfection  only  here- 
after. (Comp.  Heb.  ii.  10,  v.  !»,  xii.  23.)  Its  use 
evidently  implies  that  the  angelic  probation  is  over, 
and  their  crown  of  glory  won. 

Thus  much,  then,  is  revealed  of  the  angelic  na- 
ture as  may  make  it  to  us  an  ideal  of  human  good- 
ness (Matt.  vi.  10),  or  !>eacon  of  warning  as  to  the 
tendency  of  sin.  It  is  obvious  to  remark,  that  in 
such  revelation  is  found  a  partial  satisfaction  of 
that  craving  for  the  knowledge  of  creatures,  higher 
than  ourselves  and  yet  fellow -sen-ants  with  us  of 
(iod,  which  in  its  diseased  form  becomes  Poly- 
theism.'' Its  full  satisfaction  is  to  be  sought  in 
the  Incarnation  alone,  and  it  is  to  I  e  noticed,  that 
after  the  l.evelation  of  (iod  in  the  flesh,  the  angelic 
ministrations  recorded  are  indeed  fewer,  but  the 
references  to  the  angels  are  far  more  frequent  —  as 
though  the  danger  of  |n>1\ t heist ic  idolatry  had, 
comparatively  speaking,  passed  away. 

HI.  The  most  imj>ortajit  subject,  and  that  on 
which  we  have  the  fullest  revelation,  is  the  office 
of  the  angels. 

Of  their  office  in  heaven,  we  have,  of  course, 
only  vague  prophetic  glimjises  (as  in  1  K.  xxii.  19: 
Is.  vi.  1-3;  Dan.  vii.  !>,  10;  KVv.  v.  11,  Ac),  which 
show  us  nothing  but  a  never-ceasing  adoration, 
proceeding  from  the  vision  of  (iod,  through  the 
"  jicrfect  love,  which  eastcth  out  fear." 

Their  office  towards  man  is  far  more  fully  de- 
scribed to  us.  They  are  represented  as  being,  in 
the  widest  sense,  agents  of  (iod's  Providence,  nat- 
ural and  supernatural,  to  the  body  and  to  the  soul. 
Thus  the  operations  of  nature  are  spoken  of  as 


to  the  conclusion  that  the  belief  in 
a  mere  consequence  of  this  craving,  never  (it 
seem)  so  entering  into  the  analogy  of  God's 
deuce  as  to  suppose  it  possible  that  this  inward 


m  this  subject  (see,  r.  g.,  Winer's  lita!w.),  of  course,  J  log  should  correspond  to  some  outward  reality* 
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under  anodic  guidance  fulfilling  the  will  of  God. 
Sot  otilv  is  this  the  case  in  ooetical  passagea,  such 
u  IV  civ.  4  (commented  upon  in  Heb.  i.  7),  where 
the  powers  of  air  ami  fire  are  referred  to  them,  but 
in  the  simplest  prose  history,  as  where  the  pesti- 
toces  which  slew  the  firstborn  (Ex.  xii.  23;  Ueb. 
xi-  -28),  the  disobedient  people  in  the  wilderness  (I 
Cor.  x.  10),  the  Israelites  in  the  dap  of  David  (2 
Sam.  xxiv.  10;  1  Chr.  xxi.  16),  and  the  anny  of 
.Sennacherib  (2  K.  xix.  35),  as  also  the  plague 
which  cut  off  Herod  (Acts  xii.  23)  are  plainly 
Kpoken  of  as  tlie  work  of  the  "  Angel  of  the  l»rd." 
Nor  can  the  mysterious  declarations  of  the  Apoc- 
alypse, by  for  the  most  numerous  of  all,  be  resolved 
by  honest  inteqiretation  into  mere  poetical  imagery. 
(See  especially  I  lev.  viii.  and  ix.)  It  is  evident 
that  angtlic  agency,  like  that  of  man,  does  not  ex- 
clude the  action  of  secondary,  or  (what  are  called) 
**  natural  "  causes,  or  interfere  with  the  directness 
and  universality  of  the  1'rovidence  of  God.  The 
personifications  of  poetry  and  legends  of  my- 
thology are  oliaeure  witnesses  of  its  truth,  which, 
however,  can  rest  only  on  the  revelations  of  Script- 
ure itself. 

More  particularly,  however,  angels  are  spoken  of 
u  ministers  of  what  is  commotdy  called  the  "  su- 
pernatural," or  perhaps  more  correctly,  the  "spir- 
itual "  lYuvidencc  of  God;  as  agents  in  the  great 
scheme  of  the  spiritual  redemption  and  sanctinea- 
tion  of  man.  of  which  the  liible  is  the  record.  The 
representations  of  them  are  different  in  different 
took*  of  Scripture,  in  the  Old  Testament  and  in 
the  New:  but  tlie  reasons  of  tlie  differences  are  to 
tic  found  in  the  differences  of  scojie  attributable  to 
the  books  themselves.  As  different  parts  of  God's 
Providence  are  brought  out,  so  also  arise  different 
news  of  His  angelic  ministers. 

In  the  Book  of  Job,  which  deals  with  "  Natural 
Religion,"  they  are  sjioken  of  but  vaguely,  as  sur- 
rounding God's  throne  aliove,  and  rejoicing  in  the 
completion  of  His  creative  work  (.Job  i.  0,  ii.  1, 
xxxviii.  7).  No  direct  and  visible  appearance  to 
man  is  even  hinted  at. 

In  the  book  of  Genesis,  there  is  no  notice  of  an- 
gelic appearance  till  after  the  call  of  Abraham. 
Tk^n,  as  the  book  is  tlie  history  of  the  chosen  Jam- 
il}, so  tlie  angels  mingle  with  and  watch  over  its 
family  life,  entertained  by  Abraham  and  by  Lot 
(Gen.  xviii.,  xix.),  guiding  Abraham's  servant  to 
Padan-Ararn  (xxiv.  7,  40).  seen  by  the  fugitive 
Jacob  at  liethel  (xxvii.  12),  and  welcoming  his 
retorn  at  Mahanaim  (xxxii.  1).  Their  ministry 
hallow*  domestic  life,  in  its  trials  and  its  blessings 
alike,  a'id  is  closer,  more  familiar,  and  less  awful 
thin  in  after  times.  (Contrast  Gen.  xviii.  with 
Judg.  vi.  21,  22,  xiii.  in,  22.) 

In  the  subsequent  history,  that  of  a  chosen  na- 
tout,  the  angels  are  represented  more  as  ministers 
jf  wratli  and  mercy,  messengers  of  a  King,  rather 
thin  conin>on  children  of  the  One  Father.  It  is. 
moreover.  to  1*  observed,  that  the  records  of  their 
apj/earance  tieloug  especially  to  two  jieriod*,  that 
of  the  Judges  and  that  of  the  Captivity,  which  wore 
transition  periods  in  Israelitish  history,  the  former 
ono  destitute  of  direct  revelation  or  oiophetic  guid- 
uvc,  the  latter  one  of  special  trial  an<l  unusual 
xw  tact  with  heathenism.     During  tlie  lives  of 
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<:  The  notlcn  of  speHsl  guardian  nngels,  watching 
OTir  individuals,  is  consistent  with  this  piuuuige.  but . 
not  Dermmrily  deduced  from  it.     Tlie  belief  of  it 
*ioon|  the  early  Christians  is  shown  by  Acts  xii.  15.  i 
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Moses  and  Joshua  there  is  no  record  of  the  appear 
auce  of  created  angels,  and  only  obscure  reference 
to  angels  at  all.  In  the  liook  of  Judges  angels  ap- 
pear at  once  to  rebuke  idolatry  (ii.  1-4),  to  call 
Gideon  (vi.  11,  4c),  and  consecrate  Samson  (xiii. 
3,  Ac.)  to  the  work  of  deliverance. 

The  prophetic  office  begins  with  Samuel,  and 
immediately  angelic  guidance  is  withheld,  except 
when  needed  by  the  prophets  themselves  (IK.  xix. 
5;  2  K.  vi.  17).  During  the  prophetic  and  kingly 
period,  angels  are  spoken  of  only  (as  noticed  al*»ve) 
as  ministers  of  God  in  the  operations  of  nature. 
Hut  in  the  captivity,  when  the  .lews  were  in  the 
presence  of  foreign  nations,  each  claiming  its  tute- 
lary deity,  then  to  the  prophets  Daniel  and  Zech- 
ariah  angels  are  revealed  in  a  fresh  light,  as  watch- 
ing, not  only  over  Jerusalem,  but  also  over  heathen 
kingdoms,  under  tlie  Providence,  and  to  work  out 
the  designs,  of  the  I^ord.  (See  Zech.  rossim,  ami 
Dan.  iv.  13,  23,  x.  10,  13,  21),  21,  Ac.)  In  the 
whole  period,  they,  as  truly  as  tlie  prophets  and 
kings  themselves,  are  seen  as  God's  ministers, 
watching  over  the  national  life  of  the  subjects  of 
the  Great  King. 

Tlie  Incantation  marks  a  new  epoch  of  angelic 
ministration.  "  Tht  Angel  of  Jehovah,"  the 
of  all  created  angels,  having  now  descended  from 
heaven  to  earth,  it  was  natural  that  His  servants 
should  continue  to  do  Him  service  {here.  Whether 
to  predict  and  glorify  His  birth  itself  (Matt.  i.  20; 
Luke  i.  ii.)  to  minister  to  Him  after  His  tempta- 
tion and  agony  (Matt.  iv.  11 ;  l.uke  xxii.  43),  or  to 
declare  His  resurrection  and  triumphant  ascension 
(Matt,  xxviii.  2;  John  xx.  12;  Acts  i.  10,  11)  — 
they  seem  now  to  be  indeed  "ascending  and  de- 
scending on  the  Son  of  Man."  almost  as  though 
transferring  to  earth  the  ministrations  of  heaven. 
It  is  clearly  seen,  that  whatever  was  done  by  them 
for  men  in  earlier  days,  was  but  typical  of  and 
Mowing  from  their  service  to  Him.  (See  Ps.  xci. 
11,  comp.  Matt.  iv.  »>.) 

The  New  Testament  is  the  history  of  the  ("liuriti 
of  Christ,  every  memUr  of  which  is  united  to 
Him.  Accordingly,  the  angels  are  revealed  now  as 
"  ministering  spirits  "  to  each  ituliciilwtl  memlier 
of  Christ  fur  his  spiritual  guidance  and  aid  (Heb. 
i.  11).  Tlie  records  of  their  visible  ap|>earance  are 
but  unfrequent  (Acts  v.  1!>,  viii.  2»i.  x.  3,  xii.  7, 
xxvii.  23);  but  their  presence  and  their  aid  are  re- 
ferred to  familiarly,  almost  as  things  of  course,  ever 
alter  the  Incarnation.  They  are  »|»>ken  of  as  watch- 
ing over  Christ's  little  ones  (Matt,  xviii.  1(1)."  us 
rejoicing  over  a  penitent  sinner  (Luke  xv.  10),  as 
present  in  the  worship  of  Christians  (1  Cor.  xi 
10  O  and  (|ierhaps)  bringing  their  prayers  U-l'ore 
Cod  (Kev.  viii.  3,  4).  and  as  l>caring  the  souls  of 
the  redeemed  into  Paradise  (l.uke  xvi.  22).  In  one 
word,  they  an?  <  'hrist's  ministers  of  trrace  now,  as 
they  shall  be  of  judgment  hereafter  (Matt.  xiii.  3!», 
41,  4!>,  xvi.  27,  xxiv.  31.  Ac).  Hv  what  method 
they  act  we  cannot  know  of  ourselves,  nor  are  we 
told.  |>erhaps  lest  we  should  worship  them,  instead 
of  Him,  whose  servants  they  are  imt  Col.  ii.  IS; 
l.'ev.  xxii.  !»);  but  of  course  their  agency,  like  that 
of  human  ministers,  dejiends  for  its  ellicaey  on  the 
aid  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 

Such  is  the  action  of  God's  angels  on  earth,  a* 
cisclo^l  to  us  in  the  various  stages  of  Kevelation; 

The  difficulty  of  the  pa*s.-v(r*>  has  le<l  to  its  being 
questioned,  but  th*  wonting  of  tlie  original  mi  J  the 
uwtgtt  of  tue  N.  T.  seem  almost  derisive  on  tits  point 
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that  of  the  evil  angel*  may  be  beUcr  spoken  of 
elsewhere  [Satan]  :  here  it  is  enough  to  say  that 
It  is  the  direct  opposite  of  their  true  original  office, 
but  jicrmitted  under  Cod's  overruling  provideuee 
to  go  until  the  judgment  day. 

That  there  are  degrees  of  the  angelic  nature, 
fallen  and  unfallen,  und  .s}>ccial  titles  and  agencies 
belonging  to  each,  Ls  clearly  declared  by  St.  Paul 
i  Kpb.  i.  21;  Pom.  viii.  38),  but  what  their  general 
nature  is,  it  is  needless  for  us  to  know,  and  there- 
fore useless  to  speculate.  Tor  what  little  is  known 
of  this  special  nature  see  Cm:iam.\i,  ShitAiniM, 
.Mkiiaki.,  (jAUKIFX.  A.  1$. 

*  On  angels  the  most  exhaustive  work  is  Ode, 
.lac,  Commeniarius  de  Anytlts,  Tmj.  ad  Khen. 
1739,  a  large  quarto  volume  of  more  than  1100 
juges.  See,  further,  Kritik  uberdie  Lthre  con  den 
Any  tin,  in  Henke's  Mayazin,  1795,  iii.  300-355, 
and  17'JG,  vi.  Ij2-177;  lieck,  C.  1).,  Comntentarii 
historic!,  etc.  Lips.  1801,  pp.  302-342;  Schmidt, 
V.,  Uistoria  Jkiym.  de  Anytlis  tntelir'tbus,  in  IU- 
gen's  Dtukschrifl,  u.  s.  w.  Xo.  2,  I.cipz.  1817, 
(valuable);  Oramberg,  (iruiuhuyt  tiner  Anytihhre 
des  Allen  Test.,  in  Winer's  Zeitschr.f.  tciss.  ThtoL, 
1827,  ii.  157-210:  l>e  Wette,  hibl.  Ihupnatik,  3e 
Autl.,  1831,  pp.  80  IT.,  143  ff.,  212  fh\  235  tf.; 
Schulthess,  AuyeltctU,  u.  s.  w.  Ziirich,  1833;  Von 
C,lln,  Hibl.  ThetJ.,  1830,  i.  187  ff.,  410  ft'.,  ii.  U0 
ft'.,  222  ff ;  Twesten,  Doynuttik,  1837,  ii.  305-383, 
trans,  in  Hibl.  Sacra,  i.  7G8-793,  and  ii.  108-140; 
BreUehneider,  Doymatik,  4e  Autl.,  1838,  i.  727- 
794;  Mayer,  l^wis,  Scrijttural  Idea  of  AnytU,  in 
Amer.  Hibl.  Jie/xv.  Oct.  1838,  xii.  350-388;  Stuart, 
Sketches  of  Auytloloyy  in  the  Old  and  Xetc  Test., 
in  Pohinson's  JJibl.  Sacra,  1843,  pp.  88-154, 
abridgiil  in  his  Comm.  on  the  Ajtocalypse,  ii.  397- 
409;  Timpson,  The  AnytU  of  God,  their  Xature, 
Character,  Jianks,  etc.,  2d  e<l.,  lx>nd.  1847; 
Whately,  Sen/Aw  e  Revelations  concerning  tiootl  \ 
and  Aril  AnytU,  new  ed.,  I.ond.  1851,  reprinted 
Phila.  185G;  Pa wson,  James,  Xttturc  and  Ministry 
if  the  lldy  AnytU,  N.  Y.  1858;  Schmid,  C.  p., 
Bill.  Thtoi.  dts  X.  T.,  2e  Autl.  1859,  pp.  41,  272, 
413,  57G;  Haae,  Avany.-prot.  Doymatik,  5e  Aufl., 
1800,  pp.  1GG-187,  and  lkhmer  in  Herzog's  JtcaL 
Ancykl.  iv.  18-32. 

For  the  Jewish  notions,  see  Kisenmenger,  Ant- 
deckles  Jtulenthum,  ii.  370-4G8;  Allen,  Modern 
Judaism,  2d  ed.,  I*nd.  1830,  pp.  149-172:  Ufrii- 
rer,  Jahrh.  d.  I/tiU,  1838,  i.  352-424;  Nicolas, 
Docttims  rtliyiettsts  des  Jut  ft,  etc.,  Paris,  1800, 
pp.  210-2G5,  and  Kohut,  Utter  die  judische  An- 
gihiLnjie  u.  Dainonoloyie  in  ihrer  Abhanyiykeit 
rum  j'arsismus,  I*ipz.  18GG,  in  the  AbJtandll.  f. 
d.  K mule  d.  Morytttl.  lid.  iv.  Nr.  3. 
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1859,  i.  296  ff;  Hengstenberg's  CI:  u/o/cyy,  1  1« 
ff  (Keith's  trans.);  Noycs,  (i.  II.  in  the  ChrU* 
Axamintr  for  May  and  July  183G,  xx.  207-240 
320-342  (in  op|>osition  to  Hengstenberg) ;  Kurtz 
Iter  Anytl  des  //mil,  in  Tholuck's  Anztiyer,  1840, 
Nog.  11-14,  reproduced  essentially  in  liis  Utsch. 
des  Allen  Jiundtt,  i.  144-159;  Trip,  ('.  J.,  Dit 
Thtophanitn  in  dtn  Gtschichtsb.  ths  A.  7'.,  l^eiden, 
1858,  a  prize  assay. 

On  the  literature  of  the  whole  subject,  one  maj 
consult  Hretschneider,  Sysltm.  Antwickt  Itnuj,  u.  * 
w.  4e  Autl.,  1841,  §§  81,  82,  and  Grasses  JJtUi 
otheca  mayica  tt  piuumatica,  Lcipz.  1843. 

A.  and  II. 

ANGLING,  [Fishing.] 

ANI'AM  (C^":^  [sighing  of  the  peotfc) 
'AfittJ>;  [Vat.  AAazAei/*;]  Alex.  Knap.'  Aniam). 
A  Mauassite,  sou  of  Shcmidah  (1  Chr.  vii.  10). 

W.  A.  W. 

A-NIM(=^X>  [fountain,]:  A,Vd>:  [Alex. 
Avtipl  Oomp.  'Avi^:]  Anim),  a  city  in  the  moun- 
tains of  Judah.  named  with  Kshtemoh  (As-Semueh' 
and  Goshen  (Josh.  xv.  50;.  Kusebius  and  Jerome 
(Onom.  'AvcHj/x,  Anim)  mention  a  place  of  this 
name  in  Daroma,  9  miles  south  of  Hebron  (comp 
also  Anea,  s.  v.  Anab).  G. 

•  Aiiim  is  a  contraction  for  E*£>,  and  might 
l>e  the  plural  form  of  Ayin  (which  see);  but  the 
fact  tliat  Ayin  was  "toward  the  coast  of  Edorr 
southward"  (Josh.  xv.  31,  32)  while  Anim  was  in 
the  mountain  district  (Josh.  xv.  48,  50)  indicates 
that  they  were  ditlerent  places.  l>r.  Wilson  insists 
on  the  difference,  and  would  identify  Anim  with  the 
present  (Jhutcein  (which  though  singular  in  Arabic 
may  by  a  frequent  permutation  stand  for  a  Hebrew 
plural)  uear  Anab  and  Semii'a,  and  therefore  in  the 
territory  of  Judah  (Wilson's  Laiuh  of  the  tiibic, 
i.  354).  Dr.  Pobinson  adopts  this  suggestion  in 
the  second  edition  of  his  Iiibl.  Jits.  (ii.  204), 
though  he  had  previously  declared  himself  for  the 
other  view.  See  also  Uaumer,  J'ulaslina  p.  171 
(4th  cd.).  H. 

ANISE  (avnBov:  amthum).  This  word  occurs 
only  in  Matt,  xxiii.  23,  *«  Woe  unto  you,  scribes  and 
Pharisees,  hypocrites !  for  ye  pay  tithe  of  mint  and 
anise  and  cummin."  It  is  by  no  means  a  mattei 
of  certainty  whether  the  anise  (J'imjun,  lit  ani- 
sum,  Un.),  or  the  dill  (Amthum  yraretlen*)  is 
here  intended,  though  the  probabilitv  is  certain! v 
more  in  favor  of  the  latter  plant.  *J!otli  the  dill 
and  the  anise  belong  to  the  natural  order  I'mbcU 
liftne,  and  are  natch  alike  in  external  character; 
the  seeds  of  both,  moreover,  are  and  ha\e  leen  long 


1  or  the  opinions  of  the  Christian  fathers,  see  employed  in  medicine  and  ccx>kcrv,  as  condiments 
Siiicer,    77i»it.  art.   ayytkos;    1'etavius,    Thtol.  j  and  carminatives.     Celsius  (///<;./».  i.  4!»4,  ff; 
Ihujm.,  Antv.  1700,  fob,  iii.  1-110:  Cudworth's  quotes  several  passages  fmm  ancient  writers  to  show 
Inttl.  System,  ch.  v.  si>ct.  iii.  (vol.  iii.  pp.  340-38 1   that  the  dill  was  commonly  so  used.     I'linv  uses  th 
Harrison's  e«l.).  with  Mosheim's  notes;  and  tenn  anisum,  to  express  tile  Pint/tint  11  <  miUitm,  mix. 

j  amthum  to  represe  nt  the  common  dill.     He  enu 


Keil,  O/msrula,  ii.  531-G18. 

On  tlieir  representation  in  Christian  art,  see 
l'i|>er,  Mythol.  u.  Symbolik  tier  Christ!.  Kunst, 
1847-51;  Menzel,  Christl.  Symbolik,  1854,  art. 
Anytl;  and  Mrs.  Jameson,  Sacrtd  ami  Lttjtiulary 
Art.  U  ttl,  l.on.l.  1857,  i.  41-131. 

Chi  the  "  Angel  of  Jehovah,"  see  J.  P.  Smith's 


meraU«  as  many  :is  sixty-4'me  remedies  [disesisesV 
that  the  anisum  is  al  le  ty  cure,  and  kivs  tha' 
on  Uiis  account  it  is  someranes  v:\\\a\  aid,;  turn. 
The  best  anise,  he  adds,  comes  from  Crete;  aw 
next  to  it  that  of  Fgvpt  is  preferred  fi  lm.  //.  X. 
xx.  17).    lorskal  {lh  script.  I'lmt.  p.  C>4  )  includes 


Scripture  Testimony  to  the  Messiah,  5th  ed.,  Kdin.  the  anise  (  Yamsun,  Arabic'  )  in  the  Materia  Medics 


i  Krom  a,  not,  »nd  n«aW,  to  eom/urr.    It  should  be  j         9      >  <" 

tUat  Dioscorides  uses  iri^o,  for  dili,  and  not      6  ^^qjb,  anisum,  t.  Ool.  Arab  Is*,  s.  vi 
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$t  Egyj  i.  Dr.  Royle  is  decidedly  in  favor  of  the 
iill"  being  the  pro^r  translation,  and  say*  that 
the  antUtum  ''  is  more  vs;«ci^ily  a  genus  of  Kastem 
cultivation  than  the  other  plant.  'Hie  strongest 
argument  in  favor  of  the  dill,  is  the  fact  that  the 
Talmud*  (Tract.  .\f<i>ittn  tlt,  c.  iv.  §  5)  use  the  word 
thdlxx'Ji  to  express  the  dill.  The  seeds,  the  leaven, 
and  the  stein  of  dill  are,  according  to  Kabbi 
Lliezer.  subject  to  tithe;"  and  in  connection  with 
this  it  should  Ijc  stated,  that  Forskal  several  times 
alluded  U)  tiie  Aiu'.hum  </r<tvtu!cns  as  growing  both 
in  a  cultivated  and  a  wild  state  in  Kjiypt,  and  he 
uses  the  Arabic  name  fur  this  plant,  which  is  iden- 
tical with  the  Hebrew  won  I,  namely,  SjotUt,  or 
Schibt  (/User.  PUnt.  G.j,  lu'J). 

upou  the  difference  of  opinion 
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amongst  the  old  authors  who  have  noticed  this 
plant,  some  maintaining  that  it  has  an  agreeable 
taste  and  odor,  others  quite  the  opposite;  the  so- 
lution of  the  difficulty  is  clearly  that  the  matter  is 
simply  one  of  opinion. 

There  is  another  plant  very  dissimilar  in  external 
character  to  the  two  uamed  above,  the  leaves  and 
capsules  of  which  are  jxiwertully  carminative.  This 
is  the  anim  d-l,  tt  (JiUcium  <iw/s  r/u/a),  which  be- 
longs to  the  natural  order  M  iyu<  u  :n<r.  In  China 
this  is  frequently  used  for  seasoning  dishes,  Ac; 
but  the  species  of  this  genus  arc  not  natives  of  the 
Itible  lands,  and  must  not  be  confused  with  the 
untUUiftrvut  plants  noticed  in  this  article, 

w.a 


ANKLET  (wtpuTKt\lttt,  W8eu  -xtpur+tyfi, 
□em.  Alex.).    This  word  only  occurs  in  la.  iii.  18, 

(and  as  a  proper  name,  Josh.  xiii.  1G); 
onkra  such  ornaments  nrc  included  in  HTJVS. 

T  T         ■•  ' 

Num.  xxxi.  'M.  which  word  ct  vtnolo^icaily  would 
mean  rather  an  anklet  tiian  a  bracelet,  'indeed, 
the  mine  word  is  no-d  in  Is.  iii.  J  )  (without  the 
Aleph  prosthetic)  for  the  ••  steppim.;-*  hains  worn  by 
Oriental  women,  fastened  to  the  ankle-land  of  each 
le<;,  so  that  they  wen-  forced  to  walk  ele^tillv  with 
short  steps"  f.liesom  ».  r.\  They  were  as  com- 
mon as  1  racelets  and  armlets,  and  made  of  much 
the  same  materials;  the  [.le.i-.int  iin-Iin^  and  fink- 
ing which  they  made  as  they  ktio  keil  against  eacli 
was  no  doubt  one  of  the  reasons  why  they 
admired  (Is.  iii.        18,  "t'le  bravery  of  their 


DM.  so  called  frmn  tlio  old  N 
s's  luIUbv.  to  >JiL  =  to  *->;h*.  Hence  the  nsins 
jf  the  carminative  plant,  the  >l,i:mg  or  soothing  Kerb 
t»  Wm&gm.  Diet.  En±l.  firjrmo/  J. 


Dill.    (Antthum  grareoUnt.) 

tinkling  ornamenta  ").  To  increase  this  pleasant 
sound  pebbles  were  sometime*  enclosed  in  them 
(Cahuct,  s.  v.  /Vr/W/s  and  />'. /,',).  The  Arabic 
name  »  khnlkhal  "  seems  to  1*0  ononintopo  an,  and 
I-ane  (JAW.  I  n>jpt.  A  pp.  A.)  miotes  from  a  song,  in 
allusion  to  the  pleasure  .•an-d  bv  t  heir  s.  mud.  "the 
ringing  of  thine  ar.kb  t  s  ha*  deprived  me  of  rea- 
son." Hence  .Mohammed  t.-H.ade  then,  id  public 
"let  them  not  make  a  nowe  wlUi  their  Let,  that 
their  ornaments _  which  tl  ev  hide  mav  jth.'U-hvJ  l« 
discovered  "  (Aivim,  sxiv.  .11,  quoted  bv  l  ane). 
No  doubt  Tertnlban  div  ountenaia.es  them  tor  sim- 
ilar reasons:  Nw,,,  :i„  tTus  d-  peris.elio  in  ncr- 
vim,  m>  patiattir  arctari.  .  .  .  IVde.s  domi  t'-ite  et 
r  l  is  - piaiu  in  auro  placebunt "  (A*  cuit.  fniun.  \\ 
13). 

They  were  sometimes  of  .^eat   valre.  I.ane 
tqvak*  t  {  them  faith,  n-h  tle\  an  <_'<  f t m  l'  tine,  m- 
)  as  "made  of  solid  p.ld  or  silver"  (Med. 


6  aryW  ■  vafli  to  aim  Oi'.y  tti  ttii-  r»  Tii»'» 

J  E:Vm.  Mi*.  ^  Galsford). 
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ANOINT 


^jpf.  Lt.);  but  he  says  that  the  poorer  village 
:hildren  wear  them  of  iron.  Kor  their  use  among 
the  ancient  Egyptians  sec  Wilkinson,  iii.  374,  and 
among  the  ancient  Orccks  and  Romans,  Diet,  of 
Ant.  art.  "  I'erisct  lis."  The  v  do  not,  we  believe, 
occur  in  the  Nineveh  sculpture*. 

Livingstone  writes  of  Uie  favorite  wife  of  an 
African  chief,  "  she  wore  a  profusion  of  iron  rings 
on  her  ankles,  to  which  were  attached  little  pieces 
of  sheet  iron  to  enable  licr  to  make  a  tinkling  as 
•he  walked  in  her  mincing  African  style"  (p.  273). 
On  the  weight  and  inconvenience  of  the  copjier  rings 
worn  by  the  chiefs  themselves,  and  the  odd  walk  it 
causes  them  to  adopt,  see  Ul.  p.  27G.    F.  W.  P. 

AN'NA  (nSH  ['pact  or  prayer]:  "Avya: 
Anna).  'l*he  name  occurs  in  l'unic  as  the  sister 
of  Dido.  1.  The  mother  of  Samuel  (1  Sam.  i.  2 
ff.).  [Hannah.] 

2.  The  wife  of  Tol.it  (Tnh.  i.  9  fT.). 

3.  The  wife  of  Kagnci  (Tob.  vii.  2  ff.).« 

4.  A  "prophetess"  in  Jerusalem  at  the  time 
of  our  Ix>rd's  birth  (Luke  ii.  36).       U.  F.  W. 

AN'NAAS  (layias;  [Vat.  2o/ta ;  Aid. 
'Arads-}  Anna*),  I  Ladr.  v.  23.  [Sknaaii.] 

AN'NAS  ('Awa*,  in  Joseph  us  *Av*vo%),  a 
Jewish  high-priest.  He  was  son  of  one  Seth,  and 
was  ap|)ointed  high-priest  in  his  37th  year  (a.  ii. 
7),  after  the  battle  of  Actium,  by  Quirinus,  the 
imperial  governor  of  Syria  (Joseph.  Ant.  xviii.  2,  $ 
1);  but  was  obliged  to  give  way  to  Lstuael,  son  of 
I'habi,  by  Valerius  (iratu*.  procurator  of  Judaa, 
at  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Tiberius,  A.  H. 
14  (ib.  xviii.  2,  §  2).  Hut  soon  Ismacl  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Klesizar,  son  of  Annas;  then  followed, 
after  one  year,  Simon,  sou  of  Camithus,  and  then, 
after  another  year  (about  A.  i».  25),  Joseph  Caia- 
phas,  son-in-law  of  Annas  (John  xviii.  13;  Joseph. 
/.  c).  He  remained  till  the  passover,  A.  n.  37,  and 
is  mentioned  in  Luke  iii.  2,  as  ofheiating  high-priest, 
(ait  after  Annas,  who  seems  to  have  retained  the 
title,  and  somewhat  also  of  the  jiower  of  that  office. 
Our  Ixml's  first  hearing  (John  xviii.  13)  was  before 
Annas,  who  then  sent  him  found  to  (aiaphas.  In 
Acta  iv.  G,  he  is  plainly  called  the  high-priest,  and 
(  aiaphas  merely  named  with  others  of  his  family. 
It  is  no  easy  matter  to  give  an  account  of  the 
seemingly  capricious  applications  of  this  title.  Wi- 
ner 8Up|wses  that  Annas  retained  it  from  his  former 
enjoyment  of  the  office;  but  to  this  idea  St.  Luke's 
expressions  seem  op|«>sed,  in  which  he  clearly  ap- 
pears as  bearing  the  high-priest's  dignity  at  the 
time  then  present  in  each  case.  Wieseler,  in  his 
Ctirotu l"<;y,  and  more  recently  in  an  article  in 
Herzog's  l\al-Ennjkl»i>atliv,  maintains  that  the 
two,  Annas  and  ("aiaphas,  were  together  at  the 
head  of  the  Jewish  people,  the  latter  as  actual  high- 
priest,  the  former  as  president  of  the  Sanhedrim 

'S^tC^I);  and  so  also  Seldcn,  Dt  Synedriis  et  pr<&- 
frcturis  jiiruliris  rtUrum  Kbnwvm,  ii.  G55:  ex- 
.-cpt  that  this  latter  supposes  (  aiaphas  to  have  been 
tlx*  second  prefect  of  the  Sanhedrim.    Some  again 

lupjwse  that  Annas  held  the  office  of  or  sub- 
stitute of  the  high-priest,  mentioned  by  the  later 
1'almudists.  He  lived  to  old  age,  having  had  five 
tons  high-priests  (Joseph.  Ant.  xx.  'J,  §  1). 

AN'NAS  CAKdx;  [Aid.]  Alex.  "Avva,:  S'un$). 

•  •  llflPB  the  I  XX.  has'ESea,  and  the  A.  V.  Ed.va. 

A. 


A  corruption  of  Hakim  (1  Esdr.  ix.  32;  cotnp.  Ea 
x.  31).  W.  A.  W. 

AN  NUT'S  CAvrouos ;  Alex.  Avvovvot 
Auiin),  1  Lsdr.  viii.  48.    Probably  a  corruptioo  ol 

the  Hebrew  VmS  (A.  V.  "with  him")  of  Ear 

viii.  19.    The  translator  may  have  read  12S. 

W.  A.  W. 

ANOINT  (PtT^  :  xpfe,:  ungo).  Anointing 
in  Holy  Scripture  is  either  (I.)  Material,  with  oil 
[On.],  or  (II.)  Spiritual,  with  the  Htly  (Jhost. 

1.  Matkuiu..  —  I.  Ordinary.  Anointing  the 
body  or  head  with  oil  was  a  common  practice  with 
the  Jews,  as  with  other  Oriental  nations  (Deut- 
xxviii.  40;  L'uth  iii.  3;  Mic.  vi.  15).  Abstinence 
from  it  was  a  sign  of  mourning  (2  Sam.  xiv.  2; 
Dan.  x.  3;  Matt.  vi.  17).  Anointing  the  head  with 
oil  or  ointment  seems  also  to  have  ljeen  a  mark  of 
resjiect  sometimes  paid  by  a  host  to  his  guest* 
(Luke  vii.  4G  and  l's.  xxiii.  5),  and  was  the  ancient 
Egyptian  custom  at  feasts.     Observe,  however, 

that  in  Vi.  xxiii.  the  Hebrew  is  FiTS^,  "thou 
hast  made  fat;"  LXX.,  tkiwavasl  Vulg.,  im- 
liini/uatti;  and  in  Luke  vii.  aAtitpw  is  used  as  it  it 
in  the  similar  passages  (John  xi.  2,  xii.  3).  The 
word  "anoint"  (oAft'^w)  also  occurs  in  the  sense 
of  preparing  a  body  with  spices  and  unguents  for 
burial  (Mark  xvi.  1.  Also  xiv.  8.  fiupl(w).  From 
the  custom  of  discontinuing  the  use  of  oil  in  times 
of  sorrow  or  disaster,  to  be  anointed  with  oil  comes 
to  signify  metaphorically,  to  I  e  in  the  enjoyment 
of  success  or  prosperity  (l's.  xcii.  10;  comp.  Eccl. 

ix.  8). 

2.  Official.  Anointing  with  oil  was  a  rite  of 
inauguration  into  each  of  the  three  typical  offices 
of  the  Jewish  commonwealth,  whose  tenants,  as 

anointed,  were  types  of  the  Anointed  One  (rPE?*£, 
Xpi<rr6%).  (<'■)  I'rt'phtts  were  occasionally  anointed 
to  their  office  (I  K.  xir.  16),  and  are  called  nies- 
siahs,  or  anointed  (1  <'hr.  xvi.  22:  l's.  cv.  13). 
(h.)  I'ritftf,  at  the  first  institution  of  the  Identical 
priesthood,  were  all  anointed  to  their  offices,  the 
sons  of  Aaron  as  well  as  Aaron  himself  (Lx.  xl- 
13;  Num.  iii.  3);  but  afterwards  anointing  seems 
not  to  have  been  related  at  the  consecration  of 
ordinary  priests,  but  to  have  been  esjiecially  reserved 
for  the  high-priest  (Lx.  xxix.  21) :  l>ev.  xvi.  32);  so 
that  "the  priest  that  is  anointed"  {I  jew  iv.  3)  is 
generally  thought  to  mean  the  high-priest,  and  is 
rendered  by  the  LXX.  <J  ipxitptvs  6  Ktxptvptros 

(HT>n  ]?'sn).  See  also  w.  6,  10,  and  c. 
vi.  22  (vi.  15,  Heb.).  (c.)  Kiny*.  The  Jews  were 
familiar  with  the  idea  of  making  a  king  by  anoint- 
ing, before  the  establishment  of  their  own  mon- 
archy (Judg.  ix.  8,  15).  Anointing  was  the 
principal  and  divinclv-ap|minted  ceremony  in  the 
inauguration  of  their  own  kings  (1  Sam.  ix.  16,  x. 
1;  I  K.  i.  34,  3D);  indeed,  so  preeminently  did 
it  belong  to  the  kingly  office,  that  -the  Lord's 
anointed"  was  a  common  designation  of  the  theo- 
cratic king  (1  Sam.  xii.  3,  5;  2  Sam.  i.  14,  16) 
The  rite  was  sometimes  jterformefl  more  than  once 
David  was  thrice  anointed  to  be  kitig:  first,  pri- 
vately by  Samuel,  More  the  death  of  Saul,  byway 
of  conferring  on  him  a  right  to  the  throne  (1  Sara, 
xvi.  1,  13);  again  over  Judah  at  Hebron  (2  Sam. 
ii.  4),  and  finally  over  the  whole  nation  (2  Sam 
v.  3).  After  the  separation  into  two  kingdoms 
the  kings  both  of  Judah  and  of  Israel  seem  stil 
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A  ham  been  anointed  (2  K.  ix.  3,  xi.  12).  So 
m>*  as  the  time  of  the  Captivity  the  king  U  called 
"the  anointed  of  the  Urd  "  (I's.  Ixxxix.  38,  51; 
iv.  2  »).  Some  persons,  however,  think  that, 
David,  subsequent  kings  were  not  anointed 
except  when,  an  in  the  cases  of  Solomon,  Joash, 
and  Jehu,  the  right  of  succession  was  disputed  or 
transferred  (Jahn,  Archil.  lii',1.  §  223).  IWsidc 
.Jewish  kings,  we  read  that  Ha/ael  was  to  1*- 
anointed  king  over  Syria  (1  K.  xix.  15  Cyrus 
also  is  called  the  lord's  anointed,  as  having  been 
raised  by  <  rod  to  the  tlirone  for  the  s|ieeial  puqnse 
of  delivering  the  Jews  out  of  captivity  (Is.  xlv.  1). 
yd)  Inanimate  objects  also  were  anointed  with  oU  in  , 
taken  of  thwr  l»eing  set  apart  for  religious  service. 
Thus  Jacob  anointed  a  pillar  at  lielhel  'Men.  xxxi. 
13);  and  at  the  introduction  of  the  Mosaic  econ- 
omy, the  taliernacle  and  all  its  furniture  were  con- 
secrated by  anointing  (Kx.  xxx.  2,-28).  'Hie 
expression  "anoint  the  shield"  (Is.  xxi.  5) 
(♦ToiudVare  duptoit,  I.XX.;  nrripite  clyjKun^\ 
Vulg.)  refers  to  the  custom  of  rubbing  oil  into  the  [ 
hide,  which,  stretclied  upon  a  frame,  formed  the  1 
shield,  in  order  to  make  it  supple  and  tit  for  use. 

3.  KecUsLuticd.  Anointing  with  oil  in  the 
'iame  of  the  I>ord  U  prescrilied  by  St.  James  to  be 
used  together  with  prayer,  by  the  elders  of  the 
church,  for  the  recovery  of  the  sick  oAftyeurtt 
f  James  v.  14).  Analogous  to  this  is  the  anointing 
with  od  practiced  by  the  twelve  (Mark  vi.  13),  and 
oar  Lord's  anointing  the  eyes  of  a  blind  man  with 
clay  made  from  saliva,  in  restoring  him  miracu- 
lously to  sight  (irtxp'Vt,  John  ix.  0,  11). 

II.  Sriwru.u-  —  1.  In  the  ().  T.  a  lleliverer  is 
promised  under  the  title  of  MesaLih,  or  Anointed 
(I's.  ii.  2;  Dan.  ix.  25,  20);  and  the  nature  of  his 
anointing  is  dcscrilied  to  lie  spiritual,  with  the  Holy 
Ghost  (Is.  Ixi.  1;  see  Luke  iv.  18).  As  anointing 
with  od  betokened  prosperity,  and  produced  a  cheer- 
ful aspect  (I's.  civ.  15),  so  this  spiritual  miction  is 
figuratively  described  as  anointing  "  with  the  od  of 
gUdne-vi  "  (I's.  xlv.  7;  Ileb.  i.  !>)•  In  the  N.  T. 
Jesus  of  Nazareth  Ls  shown  to  be  the  Messiah,  or 
Christ,  or  Anointed  of  the  Old  Testament  (John 
i.41;  Acts  ix.  22,  xvii.  2,  3,  xviii.  5,  28);  and 
the  historical  fact  of  his  being  anointed  with  the 
Holy  (ihost  Ls  recorded  and  asserted  (John  i.  32, 
33;  Acts  ir.  27,  x.  38).  2.  Spiritual  anointing 
with  the  Holy  (ihost  Ls  conferred  also  ujwn  Chris- 
tians by  Cod  (2  ("or.  i.  21),  and  they  are  described 
u  having  an  unction  (^piVua)  from  the  Holy  One, 
l»y  which  they  know  all  things  (1  John  ii.  20,  27). 
To  anoint  the  eyes  with  eye-salve  is  used  figuratively 
to  denote  the  process  of  obtaining  spiritual  |>ercep- 
ton  (Kev.  iii.  18).  T.  T.  P. 

AT*  OS  ('Aw:  Jonas),  1  Esdr.  ix.  34. 
Vamaii.] 
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i  From  btil,  abfciutti  (Simon.  Lez.  HA.  ed. 
Wvaxxy    The  derivation  of  the  word  is 


wains  U  inclined  to  derive  it  from  the  Arabic  J^j, 
*  eonscendil.  ptr.  proreptando.  a  r  bo  rem."'  Vid.  Ool. 
Arab.  Lrj.  ».  r.  V.  cooj.  "  moti  inter  awe  permistique 
lunt /brmieasum  rtptantium  mor»."  Flint  says,  •'  For- 

titan  potios  dimlnativum  est  n.  123,  unde  t. 

skat  n*^2j,  ad  bestiolam  posuiam  sl/uifl- 
»udatn  factum  esse  potest."  Cf.  Mk-haells,  Sup.  Ln. 
HA.  U.  1644,  and  HoeenmiM.  not.  ad  Hoc  hart,  iii.  480. 

4  H  not  probable  that  the  name  ntmaldk  (from 


ANT  ('-^:,  ^mildh  :  nupuitf  •  formica). 

This  insect  is  mentioned  twice  in  the  O.  T. ;  ic 
l'rov.  vi.  0,  "Co  to  t he  ant,  thou  sluggard  con- 
sider her  ways  and  lie  wise;"  in  I'm.  xxx.  25. 
••  The  ants  are  a  |«ople  not  strong,  yet  they  pre- 
pare their  meat  in  the  sunnr.er."  In  the  former 
of  these  pas-ages  the  ilium  if\  of  this  insect  is  in- 
stanced by  the  wise  man  as  an  cvimple  worthy  of 
imitation;  in  the  -v-i-ond  p:i.««.i^e  the  ant's  ici&lom 
is  esjieciall y  allmUsl  to,  for  these  insects,  "  though 
they  be  little  on  tiie  earth,  are  exceeding  wise." 
It  is  well  known  tliat  the  ancient  Creeks  and  Ko- 
mans  Itflieved  tliat  the  ant  stored  up  food,  which  it 
collected  in  the  summer,  ready  for  the  winter's  con- 
sumption, lloehart  {//um:.  iii.  478)  has  cited 
numerous  passages  from  Creek  and  latin  writers, 
as  well  as  fmm  Arabian  naturalists  ajid  Jewish 
rabbis,  in  support  of  this  opinion.  Such  wisdom 
was  this  little  insect  lielieved  to  possess,  that,  in 
order  to  prevent  the  com  which  it  had  stored  from 
germinating,  it  took  care  to  bite  oh"  the  head  of 
each  grain;  accordingly  some  have  sought  for  tho 
derivation  of  the  lb-brew  word  for  ant,  titmaLih" 
in  this  supposed  fact.  Nor  is  the  U-lief  in  the 
ant's  biting  oil'  the  head  of  the  grains  unsupported 
by  some  modern  writers  Addison,  in  the  Gunr- 
di>tn  (No.  150,  157),  inserts  the  following  letter  "of 
undoubted  credit  and  authority,"  which  was  first 
published  by  the  French  Academy:  "The  corn 
which  is  laid  up  by  ants  would  shoot  under- 
ground if  these  insect  s  did  not  take  care  to  prevent 
it.  They  therefore  bite  oft'  all  the  germs  before 
they  by  it  up,  and  therefore  the  com  that  has  lain 
in  their  cells  will  produce  nothing.  Any  one  may 
make  the  experiment,  and  even  see  that  there  is  no 
germ  in  their  corn."  N.  I'luche,  too  (.Xitturc 
DUfA.  i.  128),  says  of  these  inv.  Is,  "Their  next 
paasion  is  to  amaas  a  store  of  corn  or  other  grain 
that  will  keep,  and  lest  the  humidity  of  the  cells 
should  make  the  com  shoot  up,  we  are  told  for  a 
certainty  that  they  gnaw  off  the  buds  which  grow 
at  the  [wiiit  of  the  grain." 

It  is  difficult  to  see  how  this  opinion  originated, 
for  it  is  entirely  without  foundation.  Ivpially  er- 
roneous apjiears  to  l»  the  notion  that  ascrilies  to 
the  ant  provident  foresight  in  laying  up  a  store  of 
corn  for  tho  winter's  use;''  though  it  is  an  easy 
matter  to  trace  it  to  iLs  source.  No  recorded  species 
of  ant  is  known  to  store  up  food  of  any  kind  for 
provision  in  the  cold  seasons,  and  certainly  not 
grains  of  com,  which  ants  do  not  use  for  food. 
The  Kuropean  sjieti  -s  of  ants  are  all  dormant  in 
the  winter,  and  consequently  require  no  food;  and 
although  it  is  well  still  to  hear  in  mind  the  careful 
language  of  the  authors  of  Intro*  taction  to  Kmto- 
moto<jy  (U.  46),  who  aay,  "  till  the  manners  of  exotio 


"to  cut ")  was  given  to  the  ant  from  its  extreme  ten- 
uity at  the  junction  of  the  thorax  and  abdomen  ?  If 
the  term  mutt  is  applicable  to  any  one  living  creature 
more  than  to  another,  it  certainly  U  to  the  ant.  Nrw 
lah  is  the  exact  equivalent  to  ins<rt.  [.Since  the  above 
v.u  written  it  has  been  found  that  Parkhurst  —  s.  v. 

(iv.)  —  gives  a  similar  derivation.] 

&  "  Parvula  (nam  exotnplo  est)  majrnl  formica  lahoris 
Ore  trah it  quodcunque  potest,  atque  addit  acerve 
Quern  strait,  hand  ignara  ae  non  incauta  ft* 
turi."  Iior  Sat.  1. 1,  33. 

Cf.  also  Ovid,  M't.  vii.  024 ;  Tlrg.  fTeor.  I.  18«,  Ma 
is  4°2'  l'Un.  xt  30;  .liUan,  H  A.  U.  25,  vi.  43,  fte 
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witt  are  more  accurately  explored,  it  would  be  rash 
to  affirm  that  no  ants  have  magazines  of  provis- 
ions: for  although  during  the  cold  of  our  winters 
in  this  country  they  remain  in  a  state  of  torpidity, 
and  have  no  need  of  food,  yet  in  warmer  regions 
during  the  rainy  seasons,  when  they  arc  probably 
confined  to  their  nests,  a  store  of  provisions  may  l»e 
necessary  for  them,"  —  yet  the  observations  of 
modern  naturalists  who  have  paid  considerable  at- 
tention to  this  disputed  point,  seem  almost  con- 
clusive that  ants  do  not  lay  up  food  for  future  con- 
sumption. It  is  true  that  Col.  Sykcs  has  a  paper, 
vol.  ii.  of  Transact  ions  of  Fntomd.  <S'or.  p.  10;»,  on  a 
s|>ecies  of  Indian  ant  which  he  calls  Attn  providtnt, 
ho  called  from  the  fact  of  his  having  found  a  large 
atore  of  grass-seeds  in  its  nest;  but  the  amount  of 
that  gentleman's  observations  merely  goes  to  show 
that  this  ant  carries  seeds  underground,  and  brings 
them  again  to  the  surface  after  they  have  got  wet 
during  the  monsoons,  apparently  to  dry."  "  There 
is  not,"  writes  Mr.  F.  Smith,  the  author  of  the 
Catalogue  of  the  Fvrimadte  in  the  Hritish  Museum, 
in  a  letter  to  the  author  of  this  article,  "  any  evi- 
dence of  the  seeds  having  been  stored  for  food;" 
he  observes,  Cit,d,<yne  ofFonnicidce  (1858),  p.  180, 
that  the  pnxessionary  ant  of  Brazil  ( tEcvduma 
cr/fhnlotts)  carries  immense  quantities  of  portions 
of  leaves  into  its  underground  nests,  and  that  it 
was  supposed  that  these  leaves  were  for  food;  but 
that  Mr.  Dates  quite  satisfied  himself  that  the  leaves 
were  for  the  puqKwc  of  lining  the  channels  of  the 
nest,  and  not  for  food.  Ants  are  carnivorous  in 
their  habits  of  living,  and  although  they  arc  fund 
of  saccharine  matter,  there  is  no  evidence  at  all  to 
prove  that  any  portion  of  plants  ever  forms  an  article 
of  their  diet.  The  fact  is,  that  ants  seem  to  de- 
light in  running  away  with  almost  any  thing  they 
find,  —  small  portions  of  sticks,  leaves,  little  stones, 
—  a*  any  one  can  testify  who  ha*  rami  to  watch 
the  habit*  of  this  insect.  This  will  explain  the 
erroneous  opinion  which  the  ancients  held  with 
respect  to  that  part  of  the  economy  of  the  ant  now 
under  consideration;  nor  is  it,  we  think,  necessary 
to  conclude  that  the  error  originated  in  observers 
mistaking  the  cocoons  for  grains  of  com.  to  which 
they  U-ar  much  resemblance.  It  is  scarcely  cred- 
ible that  Aristotle,  Virgil,  Horace,  ,tc,  who  all 
i|ieak  of  this  insect  storing  up  ;/ntiu.<  of  corn,  should 
have  been  so  far  misled,  or  have  been  such  bad 
observers,  as  to  have  taken  the  cocoons  for  grains. 
Ants  do  carry  off'  grains  of  com,  just  as  they  carry 
otf  other  things  —  not,  however,  as  was  stated,  for 
food,  but  for  their  nests.  "  They  are  great  ro1>- 
U-rs,"  says  Dr.  Thomson  (Land  and  JJook;  p.  337), 
"and  plunder  by  night  as  well  as  by  day,  and  the 
farmer  must  keep  a  sharp  eye  to  his  floor,  or  they 
will  abstract  a  Large  auuutity  of  grain  in  a  single 
night." 

It  is  right  to  state  that  a  well-known  entomol- 
ogist, the  llev.  F.  W.  Hope,  in  a  paper  "On  some 
doubts  respecting  the  economy  of  Ants"  {Trans. 
Fnlom.  Sue.  ii.  211),  is  of  opinion  that  Col.  Sykes's 
oliservations  do  tend  to  show  that  there  arc  species 
»f  exotic  ants  which  store  up  food  for  winter  con- 
jumption;  but  it  must  be  remembered  that  Mr. 
Bates's  investigations  are  subsequent  to  the  publi- 
jation  of  that  \a\rer. 

A  further  point  in  the  examination  of  this  sub- 


■  This  fact  corroborate*  what  the  ancients  have 
rrltten  on  this  particular  point,  who  have  recorded 
hat  the  ant  brings  up  to  dry  in  »he  sua  the  corn, 


ject  remains  to  be  considered,  which  is  this ;  Does 
Scripture  assert  that  any  si>ecies  of  ant  stores  up 
food  for  future  use?  It  cannot,  we  think,  be  main- 
tained that  the  words  of  Solomon,  in  the  only  twt 
passages  where  mention  of  this  insect  is  made,  nt  c- 
tssnrily  teach  this  doctrine;  but  at  the  same  time 
it  must  Ite  allowed,  that  the  language  used,  xno. 
more  especially  the  context  of  the  passage  in  l*rov. 
xxx.  25,  do  seem  to  imply  that  such  an  opinion  was 
held  with  respect  to  the  economy  of  this  insect 
"  There  are  four  things  which  are  little  upon  the 
earth,  but  they  are  exceeding  wise;  the  ants  are  » 
people  not  strong,  yet  they  prepare  their  meat  is 
the  summer."  In  what  particular,  it  may  h« 
asked,  are  these  insects  so  especially  noted  for  theii 
wisdom,  unless  some  allusion  is  made  to  their  sup- 
posed provident  foresight  in  "preparing  their  meat 
in  the  summer."  If  the  expression  here  used 
merely  has  reference  to  the  fact  that  ants  are  abk 
to  provide  themselves  with  food,  how  is  their  wis- 
dom herein  more  excellent  than  the  countless  host 
of  other  minute  insect*  whose  natural  instinct 
prompts  them  to  do  the  same?  If  this  question 
is  fairly  weighed  in  connection  with  the  acknowl- 
edged fact,  that  from  very  early  time*  the  ancient* 
attributed  storing  habits  to  the  ant,  it  will  appear 
at  least  probable  that  the  language  of  Solomon  im- 
plies a  similar  l>elief;  and  if  such  was  the  general 
opinion,  is  it  a  matter  of  surprise  that  the  wis< 
man  should  select  the  ant  as  an  instance  whereon 
he  might  ground  a  lesson  of  prudence  and  fore- 
thought ? 

The  teaching  of  the  Hible  is  accommodated  tc 
the  knowledge  and  opinions  of  those  to  whom  iu 
language  is.  addressed,  and  the  observations  of  nat 
uralists,  which,  as  far  as  they  go,  do  certainly  tend 
to  disprove  the  assertion  that  ant*  store  up  food  ton 
future  use,  are  no  more  an  argument  against  th« 
truth  of  the  Word  of  God  than  are  the  ascertained 
laws  of  astronomical  science,  or  the  facts  in  the 
mysteries  of  life  which  the  anatomist  or  physiolo- 
gist has  revealed. 

The  Arabians  held  the  wisdom  of  the  ant  in  such 
estimation,  that  they  used  to  place  one  of  these  in- 
sects in  the  hands  of  a  newly-born  infant,  repeat- 
ing these  words,  "  May  the  toy  turn  out  clever  and 
skillful."  Hence  in  Arabic,  with  the  noun  ncm- 
/»7i,  "an  ant,"  is  connected  the  adjective  tiemil, 
"quick,"  "clever"  (liochart,  Ilieroz.  lii.  41*4). 
The  Talmudists,  too,  attributed  great  wisdom  to 
this  insect.  It  was.  say  they,  from  beholding  thfc 
wonderful  ways  of  the  ant  that  the  following  ex- 
pression originated:  "  Thy  justice,  O  God,  reaches 
to  the  heavens  "  ( C/tulin,  i;.i).b  Ants  live  togethei 
in  societies,  having  "  no  guide,  overseer,  or  ruler.' 
See  1-itreille's  Iliftuire  Xaturelle  dts  Fovnnig 
Paris,  18  >2;  Hulier's  Trnite  dts  M<eur$  dm  F 
fndiy.;  Fnryrl.  Brit.  8th  cd.  art.  "Ant:"  Kirhj 
and  Spenee,  /tit  rod.  to  Fntom.  Ant*  belong  to  tht 
family  Fvrmiridir,  and  order  Ifymtntptera.  Then 
is  not  in  the  Hritish  Museum  a  single  specimen  cf 
an  ant  from  Palestine.  W.  II. 

ANTICHRIST  («J  aKT.WroO.  The  word 
Antichrist  is  used  by  St.  John  in  his  first  and 
second  Kpistles,  and  by  him  alone.  Flsewhere  it 
does  not  occur  in  Scripture.    Nevertheless,  by  an 


&c.,  which  had  become  wet  See  instances  in  Te 
chnrt,  lii.  490. 

f>  Our  Ennlish  word  ant  appears  to  be  an  abbrvV 
atloo  of  the  form  tmmtt  (Sax.  tttnmtt). 
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ilmost  universal  consent,  the  term  has  l*en  applied  i  II.  The  Antichrist  of  St.  John's  /.'/>is.\Y4.  — 
lo  the  Mm  of  Sin  of  whom  St.  Pad  speaks  in  the  1  Tlie  first  teaching  with  regard  to  the  Antichrist 
Second  Kpistle  to  the  'Ilieswaloniai",  to  the  Kittle  and  to  the  antagonist  of  Cod  (whether  these  are 
Horn  aaid  to  the  fierce-countenanced  King  of  whom  the  same  or  di  tie-rent  we  leave  .as  yet  uncertain) 
Daniel  prophesies,  and  to  the  two  Heasts  of  the  was  oral.  »  IV  here  h>,<n/  that  tlie  Antichrist 
Ajwcalypse.  as  well  as  to  the  false  Christs  whose  eomclh,"  says  St.  John  (1  Kp.  ii.  18);  and  again, 


ippeanuice  our  Ix»rd  predicts  in  his  prophetic  dis- 
course on  the  .Mount  of  ( dives,  llcfore  we  can 
arrive  at  any  clear  and  intelligent  view  of  what 
S<Tipture  teaches  us  on  the  subject  of  Antichrist, 
we  must  decide  whether  this  extension  of  the  term 
U  properly  made;  whether  the  characteristics  of 
the  Antichrist  are  those  alone  with  which  St.  John 
makes  us  acquainted  in  his  Kpistle*,  or  whether  it 
is  his  portrait  which  is  drawn,  darker,  fuller,  and 
larger,  in  some  or  all  of  the  other  passages  to  which 
we  have  referred. 

(A.)  Tlie  following  are  the  passages  in  Scripture 
■  hieh  ought  to  k  carefully  compared  for  the  elu- 
cidation of  our  suhject : —  I.  Matt.  xxiv.  3-31.  II. 
1  John  ii.  18-23;  iv.  1-3;  2  John  5,  7.  III.  2 
Them,  ii.  1-12;  1  Tun.  iv.  1-3;  2  Tim.  iii.  1-5. 
IV.  Dan.  viii.  8-2.3;  xi.  3G-39.  V.  l>an.  vii.  7- 
27.  VI.  Kev.  xiii.  1-8;  xvii.  1-18.  VII.  liev. 
xiii.  11-18;  xJx.  11-21.  The  first  contains  the 
account  of  the  false  Christ*  and  false  prophets  pre- 
dicted by  our  Lord;  the  second,  of  the  Antichrist 
as  depicted  l>y  St.  John;  tlie  third,  of  the  Adver- 
sary of  Cod  a*  portrayed  hy  St.  Paul;  the  fourth 
and  fifth,  of  the  fierce-countenanced  Kins  and  of 
the  little  Horn  foretold  by  Daniel;  the  sixth  and 
the  seventh,  of  the  lieast  and  the  False  Prophet  of 
the  Ke vela t ion. 

I.  The  Fidse  Christs  mvl  False  Prophets  of 
.Vi«.  xxiv.  —  The  purpose  of  our  1/ml  in  his  pro- 
phetic discourse  on  the  Mount  of  Olives  was  at 
once  to  predict  to  his  disciples  the  events  whicli 
would  take  place  l>efore  tlie  capture  of  Jerusalem, 
and  those  which  would  precede  the  final  destruction 
of  the  world,  of  which  the  fall  of  Jerusalem  was 
the  type  and  symbol.  Accordingly,  his  teaching 
on  the  [joint  before  us  amounts  to  this,  that  (1)  in 
the  Latter  days  of  Jerusalem  there  should  k  sore 
distress,  and  that  in  the  midst  of  it  there  should 


This  is  that  spirit  of  Antichrist  whuff  y  h  ive 
htanl  that  it  should  come"  (1  P.p.  iv.  Simi- 
larly St.  Paul,  »  Kciucmkr  ye  not,  that  when  I 
was  yet  with  you  I  toM  yu  thm>  th'uxja"  (2  'Hess, 
ii.  />)?  We  nnut  not  therefore  look  (or  a  full  stve- 
ment  of  the  "doctrine  of  tlie  Antichrist"  in  tin 
Ajiostolic  Kpistles,  but  rather  for  allusions  to  some- 
thing already  known.  The  whole  of  the  teaching 
of  St.  John's  Kpistle  with  regard  to  tlie  Antichrist 
himself  seems  to  k  confined  to  the  words  twice  re- 
peated, "  Ve  have  hearrl  that  the  Antichrist  shall 
come."  The  verb  tpxtrai  here  employed  has  a 
sjiecial  reference,  as  used  in  Scripture,  to  the  tir-t 
and  second  advents  of  our  Ixird.  Those  whom  St. 
John  was  addressing  had  been  taught  that,  as 
Christ  was  to  come  (fyx<Tai),  so  the  Antichrist  was 
to  come  likewise.  The  rest  ef  the  passage  in  St. 
John  appears  to  k  rather  a  practical  application  of 
the  doctrine  of  the  Antichrist  than  a  fonurd  state- 
ment of  it.  lie  warns  his  readers  that  the  spirit 
of  the  Antichrist  could  exist  even  then,  though  the 
corning  of  the  Antichrist  himself  was  future,  and 
that  all  who  denied  the  Messiahship  and  Sonship 
of  Jesus  were  Antichrists,  as  king  tv[,es  of  tlie 
final  Antichrist  who  was  to  come.  The  teaching 
of  St.  John's  Kpistles  therefore  amounts  to  this, 
that  in  fy/w,  < 'erinthus,  Hasilides,  Simon  Magus, 
ami  those  (inostics  who  denied  Christ's  Sonship, 
and  all  subsequent  heretics  who  should  deny  it, 
were  Antichrists,  as  king  wanting  in  that  divine 
principle  of  love  which  with  him  is  the  essence  of 
Christianity ;  and  he  i«:>ints  on  to  the  final  apjiear- 
ance  of  the  Antichrist  that  was  »  to  come"  in  the 
Last  timew,  according  as  they  had  l>e*n  orally  taught, 
who  would  k  the  aiitilyj*  of  these  his  forerunners 
and  servants. 

III.  The  A'lrert try  of  Gt«l  of  St.  Z'/jiii" s  f  j>i.<- 
tfes. —  St.  Paul  doe.',  not  employ  the  term  Anti- 


irise  impostors  who  would  claim  to  be  the  promised  eh  list,  hut  there  can  k  no  hesitation  in  idenf  ifyin 


Messiah,  an<l  would  lead  away  many  of  their  coun- 
trymen after  them;  and  that  (2)  in  the  last  days 
of  the  world  there  should  k  a  great  tribulation  I 
and  persecution  of  the  saints,  and  that  there  should  i 
trise  at  the  same  time  fdse  Christs  and  false  proph-  j 
fts,  with  an  unparalleled  j»ower  of  leading  astray. 
In  type,  therefore,  our  l.ord  predicted  the  rise  of 
the  several  impostors  who  excited  the  fanaticism  of 
the  Jews  before  their  fall.  In  antitype  He  predicted 


his  Adversary  (6  avTiKti^fvos)  "{  Cod  with  the 
Antichrist  who  was  "  to  come."  Kike  St.  John, 
he  refers  to  his  oral  teaching  on  tlie  subject,  but  as 
the  Thessalonians  apjieared  to  have  forgotten  it, 
and  to  have  Iteen  misled  by  some  passages  in  his 
previous  I Ipistlo  to  them,  he  recapitulates  wh  it  he 
had  taught  them.  Kike  St.  John,  he  tells  them 
that  the  spirit  of  Antichrist  or  Antichrist ianism. 
called  by  him   "  the  mvsterv  of  iniquity,"  wai 


the  future  rise  ejf  impostors  in  the  Last  da vs,  who  i  alreadv  working;  but  Antichrist  himself  he  char 
should  beguile  all  but  the  elect  into  the  klief  of  |  acterizes  as  ••  the  Man  of  Sin."  » the  Son  of  Per 
their  king  Cod's  prophets  or  even  his  Christs. 
We  find  no  direct  reference  here  to  the  Antichrist. 
Our  Ixjrd  is  not  speaking  of  any  one  individual 
'or  polity),  but  rather  of  those  forerunners  of  the 
Vntichrist  who  are  his  servants  and  actuated  by  his 
spirit    They  are  ^tvUxpttrroi,  and  can  deceive 
almost  the  elect,  but  they  are  not  6  ivrlxpicrros ; 
they  are  ^tv^airpo<pr\rai,  and  can  show  great  signs 
»nd  wonders,  but  they  are  not 
liev.  xvi.  13).    However  valuable,  therefore,  the 
urophecy  on  Mount  Olivet  is,  as  helping  us  tt  riet- 


ire  to  ourselves  the  events  of  the  Last  days,  iv  does. 
hot  elucidate  for  us  the  characteristics  of  the  Anti- 
jhrwt  and  must  not  k  allowed  to  mislead  us  as 
fiwugh  it  gave  uiformation  which  it  does  not  pro- 
«w  to  give. 


ditioti,"  "the  Adversary  to  all  that  is  railed  Cod,  ' 
"  the  one  who  lifts  himself  akvc  all  objects  of  wor- 
ship; "  and  assures  them  that  he  should  i:ot  be 
revealed  in  [lerson  until  some  present  obstacle  t-i 
his  appearance  should  have  l>ecn  taken  away,  and 
until  the  predicted  curo<7Ta<ria  should  have  oc- 
curred. 

Prom  St.  John  and  St.  Paul  together  we  Wrn 
(1)  that  the  Antichrist  should  come:  12)  that-  he 
should  not  come  until  a  certain  obstacle  to  his 
coming  was  removed;  i  t)  nor  till  the  time  of,  or 
rather  till  after  the  time  of  the  airo<rra<rfa ;  (1> 
that  his  characteristics  would  k  (o)  0[»cn  opjjo- 
siti-"i  to  Cad  and  religion,  \  ft)  a  claim  to  the  if. 
communicable  attributes  of  tied,  (y)  iniquity,  sin, 
and  Lawlessness,  (8)  a  power  of  working  lying  mil 
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teles,  («)  marvellous  capacity  of  beguiling  souls: 
(5)  that  be  would  be  actuated  by  Satan;  (0)  that 
his  spirit  was  already  at  work  manifesting  itself 
partially,  incompletely,  and  typically,  in  the  teach- 
ers of  infidelity  and  immorality  already  abounding 
tn  the  Church. 

I V.  Tltr  Jitrcf-amnlennnct'l  Kinrj  of  Dtiiml.  — 
This  passage  is  universally  acknowledged  to  lw  pri- 
marily applicable  to  Antiochus  I '.pi  plumes.  Anti- 
ochus Epiphanes  is  recognized  as  the  chief  pmto- 
tyjic  of  the  Antichrist.  The  prophecy  may  there- 
fore \m  regarded  as  descriptive  of  the  Antichrist. 
The  point  is  fairly  argued  by  St.  Jerome:  — 
'•Down  to  this  point  (Dan.  xi.  21)  the  historical 
order  is  preserved,  and  there  is  no  difference  be- 
tween Porphyry  and  our  own  interpreters.  Hut 
till  that  follows  down  to  the  end  of  the  l>ook  he 
applies  personally  to  Antiochus  Kpiphanes,  brother 
of  Seleucus,  and  son  of  Antiochus  the  Croat ;  for, 
after  Seleucus,  he  reigned  eleven  years  in  Syria, 
and  jKissessed  .ludiea:  and  in  his  reign  there  oc- 
curred the  |>crsec.ution  alxmt  the  I«aw  of  Cod,  and 
the  wars  of  the  .Maccabees.  Hut  our  people  con- 
sider all  these  things  to  l>o  spoken  of  Antichrist. 

who  is  to  come  in  the  last  time  It  Is  the 

custom  of  Holy  Scripture  to  anticipate  in  types 
the  reality  of  things  to  come,  l  or  in  the  same 
way  our  Ixird  and  Saviour  is  *|>okeii  of  in  the  72*1 
Psalm,  which  is  entitled  a  l'sahn  of  .Solomon,  and 
yet  all  that  is  there  said  cannot  be  applied  to  Sol- 
omon. Hut  in  part,  and  as  in  a  shadow  and  image 
of  the  truth,  these  things  are  foretold  of  .Solomon, 
to  lie  more  perfectly  fulfilled  in  our  Lord  and  Sa- 
viour. As,  then,  in  Solomon  and  other  saints  tin* 
Saviour  has  tyjies  of  I  lis  coming,  so  Antichrist  is 
rightly  ltelicved  to  have  for  his  type  that  wicked 
king  Antiochus,  who  jiersecuted  the  saints  and  de- 
filed the  Temple."  (S.  Micron.  Op.  torn.  i.  p.  521, 
Col.  Apr.  Hi  Hi;  torn.  iii.  p.  1127,  Paris,  17(14). 

V.  The  I.iliU  Horn  of  b  titul.  —  Hitherto  we 
have  J  een  dealing  with  a  person,  not  a  kingdom  or 
a  polity.  This  is  evident  from  St.  John's  words, 
and  still  mure  evident  from  the  Epistle  to  the  Thes- 
•alonians.  The  words  used  by  St.  Haul  could  not 
well  have  l>een  more  emphatic,  had  he  studiously 
made  use  of  them  in  order  to  exclude  the  idea  of  a 
polity.  "The  Man  of  Sin,"  "the  Son  of  Perdi- 
tion," "  the  one  who  opposeth  himself  to  (iod,"  ''the 
one  who  cxallcth  himself  al>ove  Cod,"  "the  one 
who  represents  himself  as  Cod,"  "  the  wicked  one 
who  was  to  come  with  Satanic  jiower  and  lying 
wonders:"  if  words  have  a  meaning,  these  words 
designate  an  individual.  Hut  when  we  come  to 
Daniel's  prophecy  of  the  Little  Horn  this  is  all 
changed.  We  there  read  of  four  l>ea.-its,  which 
are  explained  as  four  kings,  by  which  expression  is 
meant  four  kingdoms  or  empires.  These  kingdoms 
represented  by  the  four  beasts  arc  undoubtedly  the 
Assyrian  empire,  the  Persian  empire,  the  Grecian 
empire,  and  the  Unman  empire.  The  Human  Em- 
yire  is  descril  cd  as  breaking  up  into  ten  kingdoms, 
amongst  which  there  grows  up  another  kingdom 
which  gets  the  mastery  over  nearly  a  third  of  them 
(three  out  of  ten).  This  kingdom,  or  jiolity,  is 
the  little  horn  of  the  fourth  lieast,  liefore  which 
three  of  the  tir*t  ten  bonis  are  plucked  up.  If  the 
liur  "kings"  fvii.  17)  represented  by  the  four 
least*  are  really  empires,  if  the  ten  "kings"  (vii. 
M)  are  monarchies  or  nationalities,  then  the  other 
'•king"  who  ri^s  after  them  is,  in  like  manner, 
lot  an  individual  but  a  polity.    It  lollows  that  the 

Little  Honi "  of  Daniel  cannot  be  identified  with 
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the  Antichrist  of  St.  Jonn  and  St.  Paul.  Th* 
former  is  a  polity,  the  latter  is  an  individual. 

VI.  The  Ajxjcahjjttic  Beast  of  Ht.  JoJtti  —  A 
further  consequence  follows.  For  the  Heast  <f  th« 
Apocalypse,  is  clearly  identical  with  the  1-ittlc  Horn 
of  Daniel.  The  Heast  whose  |»wcr  is  absorbed 
into  the  Uttlc  Horn  has  ten  boms  (Dan.  vii.  7 J 
and  rises  from  the  sea  (Dan.  vii.  3):  the  Anocrt- 
lyptic  Heast  has  ten  horns  (Hev.  xiii.  1)  and  lisca 
from  the  sea  (ibid.).  The  Little  Horn  has  a  mouth 
speaking  great  things  (Dan.  vii.  8,  11,  20);  the 
A|>ocalyptic  Heast  has  a  mouth  speaking  great 
things  "(Hev.  xiii.  5).    The  Little  Horn  makes 


with  the  saints,  and  prevails  (Dan.  vii.  21):  the 
Apocalyptic  Heast  makes  war  with  the  saint*,  ami 
overcomes  them  (Hev.  xiii.  7).  The  Utile  Hera 
sjieaks  great  words  against  the  Most  High  (Dan. 
vii.  2.j):  the  Ajiocalvpiic  Heast  opens  his  mouth 
in  blasphemy  against  Cod  (Hev.  xiii.  «i).  The 
Little  Horn  wears  out  the  saints  of  the  .Most  High 
(Dan.  vii.  25):  the  woman  who  rides  on,  t.  e.  di- 
rects, the  Apocalyptic  Heast,  is  drunken  with  the 
l.lood  of  saints  (Hev.  xvii.  (5).  The  persecution  of 
the  Little  Horn  is  to  List  a  time  and  times  and  a 
dividing  of  times,  i.  e.  three  and  a  half  times 
(Dan.  vii.  2o):  power  is  given  to  the  Apocalyptic 
lte;st  for  forty-two  months,  i.  t.  three  and  a  half 
times  (Hev  xiii.  5).  These  and  other  parallelisms 
cannot  be  accidental.  Whatever  was  meant  by 
Daniel's  Little  Horn  must  be  also  meant  by  St 
John's  Heast.  Therefore  St  John's  Heast  is  not 
the  Antichrist.  It  is  not  an  individual  like  th« 
Antichrist  of  St-  John's  and  St  Paul  s  Epistles, 
but  a  polity  like  the  Little  Horn  of  Daniel. 

Hut,  though  not  identical,  it  is  quite  evident, 
and  it  has  been  always  recognized,  that  the  Anti- 
christ of  the  Epistles  and  the  Heast  of  the  Apoca- 
lyjwe  have  some  relation  to  each  other.  What  is 
this  relation?  and  in  what  relation  to  loth  does 
the  second  Apocalyptic  Heast  or  I'alse  Prophet 
stand  V  To  answer  this  question  we  nnist  examine 
the  imagery  of  the  Apocalypse.  Shortly  stated, 
it  is,  so  far  as  concerns  o-..r  present  purpose,  as 
follows.  The  church  is  represented  (Lev.  xii.)  as 
a  woman  bringing  forth  children  to  Christ,  jMTse— 
cuted  by  Satan,  and  conqielled  to  fly  from  him  into 
the  wilderness,  where  she  remains  for  1200  days, 
or  three  and  a  half  times.  Satan,  being  unable  to 
destroy  the  woman,  sets  himself  to  make  war  with 
her  seed  (xii.  17).  At  this  time  the  Heast  arises 
from  the  sea,  and  Satan  gives  to  him  his  power, 
and  his  seat,  and  great  authority,  'llie  length  of 
time  during  which  the  13cast  prevail*  is  three  and 
a  half  times,  the  same  |teriod  as  that  during  which 
the  suflerings  of  the  woman  last.  During  a  cer- 
tain part  of  this  three  and  a  half  times  the  lieast 
takes  ujioii  its  back,  as  its  guide  and  rider,  a  har- 
lot, by  whom,  as  it  is  explained,  is  figured  "that 
great  city  which  reigneth  over  the  kings  of  the 
earth"  (Hev.  xvii.  18)  from  her  seven  hills  (xvii. 
9).  After  a  time  Hahylon  the  harlot-rider  falls 
(ch.  xviii.),  but  the  Heast  on  whom  she  had  ridden 
still  survives,  and  is  finally  destroyed  at  the  glori- 
ous coming  of  t  hrist  (xix.  20 1. 

Can  we  harmonize  this  picture  with  the  predic- 
tion of  St.  Paid,  always  recollecting  that  his  Man 
of  Sin  is  an  individual,  and  that  the  Apocalyptic 
Heast  is  a  |sdity  ? 

As  we  ba\e  here  reached  that  which  constitute! 
the  great  ditticulty  in  mastering  the  concept!  in  o. 
the  Antichrist  as  revealed  by  the  inspired  writi:*. 
we  shall  now  turn  from  the  text  if  Scripture  U 
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.he  continents  of  annotators  and  essayists  to  see 
what  asj*jst»uice  we  can  derive  from  them.  We 
ih-Ul  then  resume  the  consideration  of  the  Script- 
ural passages  at  the  point  at  which  we  now  leave 
ihem.  We  shall  classify  the  opinions  which  have 
l*en  held  on  the  Antichrist  according  as  he  is  re- 
garded as  an  individual,  or  as  a  polity,  or  as  a 
principle.  The  indiridudiats,  again,  must  be  sub- 
divided, according  as  they  represent  him  as  one  to 
come  or  as  one  already  come.  We  have,  therefore, 
four  classes  of  writers  on  the  Antichrist:  —  (1) 
those  who-  regard  him  as  an  individual  yet  future ; 
(2)  those  who  regard  him  as  a  polity  now  present; 
i-l)  those  who  regard  him  as  an  individual  already 
past  away;  (4)  those  who  consider  that  nothing  is 
antichristian  and  lawless  principle, 
in  an  individual  or  in  a  special 


1.  The  first  opinion  held  in  the  Church  was 
that  the  Antichrist  was  a  real  person  who  would 
appear  in  the  world  when  the  time  of  his  appear- 
ance was  come.  The  only  point  on  which  any 
question  arose  was,  whether  he  should  be  a  man 
armed  with  satanic  powers  or  Satan  himself.  That 
he  would  be  a  man  armed  with  satanic  powers  is 
the  opinion  of  Justin  Martyr,  a.  u.  103  (DiaL 
371,  20,  21,  Thirlbii,  1722);  of  Irenaeus,  a.  i>. 
140  (Op.  v.  25,  437,  Grabii,  1702);  of  Tertul- 
lian,  A.  D.  150  (De  Ret.  Cam  c.  24;  ApoL  c 
32);  of  Origen,  a.  d.  184  (Op.  i.  667,  Delarue, 
1733);  of  his  contemporary,  Hippolvtus  (De  Anti- 
ckritto,  57,  Fabricii,  Hamburgi,  1710);  of  Cyprian, 
a.  d.  250  (Ep.  58;  Op.  120,  Oxon.  1682);  of 
Victorinus,  a.  d.  270  (BihL  Pair.  Magna,  iii.  p. 
136,  Col.  Agrip.  1618);  of  Lactantius,  A.  u.  300 
(Dir.  IntL  vii.  17)  of  Cyril  of  Jerusalem,  a.  i>. 
315  (CaUch.  xv.  4);  of  Jerome,  A.  u.  330  (Op.  iv. 
pars  i.  203,  Pariaiis,  1093);  of  Chryaostom,  A.  D. 
347  (Comm.  in  II.  Thett.);  of  Hilary  of  Poictiers 
a.  d.  350  (Comm.  in  MalL);  of  Augustine,  a.  i>. 
354  (De  CieiL  Dei,  xx.  19);  of  Ambrose,  A.  n. 
380  ( Comm.  in  Luc.  ).<*  Tlje  authors  of  the  Sibyl- 
line Oracles,  A.  d.  150,  and  of  the  Apostolical  Con- 
stitutions. Celsus  (see  Orig.  c.  Celt.  lib.  vi.),  Eph- 
rem  Syrus,  a.  i>.  370,  Theodoret,  a.  n.  430,  and  a 
few  other  writers  seem  to  have  regarded  the  Anti- 
christ as  the  Devil  himself  rather  than  as  his  min- 
ister or  an  emanation  from  him.  But  they  may, 
perhaps,  have  meant  no  more  than  to  express  the 
identity  of  his  character  and  his  power  with  that 
of  Satan.  Each  of  the  writers  to  whom  we  have 
referred  gives  his  own  judgment  with  respect  to 
some  particulars  which  may  be  expected  in  the  An- 
tichrist, whilst  they  all  agree  in  representing  him 
as  a  person  about  to  come  shortly  before  the  glori- 
ous and  final  appearance  of  Christ,  and  to  be  de- 
stroyed by  His  presence.  Justin  Martyr  speaks  of 
him  as  the  man  of  the  apostasy,  aud  dwells  chiefly 
on  the  persecutions  which  he  would  cause,  Irenneus 
describes  him  as  summing  up  the  apostasy  in  him- 
self; as  having  his  seat  at  Jerusalem;  as  identical 
with  the  Apocalyptic  Beast  (c.  28);  as  foreshad- 
owed by  the  unjust  judge;  as  being  the  man  who 
should  come  in  his  own  name;  "  and  as  belonging 
o  the  tribe  of  Dan  (c  30).  Tertullian  identifies 
|im  with  the  Beast,  and  supposes  him  to  be  about 
a)  arise  on  the  fall  of  the  Roman  Empire  (De  Ret. 


•The  dates  here 
of  many  of  the 


Cam.  c.  25).  Origen  descril«es  him  in  Eastern 
phrase  as  the  child  of  die  Devil  and  the  counterpart 
of  Christ.  Hippolvtus  understands  the  Roman  em. 
pire  to  be  represented  by  the  Apocalyptic  Beast 
and  the  Antichrist  by  the  False  Prophet  who  would 
restore  the  wounded  I  {east  by  his  craft  and  by  the 
wisdom  of  his  laws.  Cyprian  sees  him  typified  in 
Antiochus  Epiphanes  (Exhort,  ml  .Wait.  c.  11). 
Victorinus,  with  several  others  —  misunderstanding 
St  Paul's  expression  that  the  mystery  of  iniquity 
was  in  his  day  working  —  supposes  that  the  Anti- 
christ will  lie  a  revivified  hero;  Lactantius  that  lie 
will  be  a  king  of  Syria,  born  of  an  evil  spirit ;  Cyril 
that  be  will  be  a  magician,  who  by  his  arts  will  get 
the  mastery  of  the  Roman  empire.  Jerome  de- 
scribes him  as  the  son  of  the  Devil  sitting  in  the 
Church  as  though  be  were  the  Son  of  Cod ;  Chrys- 
ostom  as  avri8t6t  Tit  sitting  in  the  Temple  of 
God,  that  is,  in  all  the  churches,  not  merely  in  the 
Temple  at  Jerusalem :  St.  Augustine  as  the  adver- 
sary holding  power  for  three  and  a  half  years  — 
the  Beast,  perhaps,  representing  Satan's  empire. 
The  primitive  lelief  may  I*  summed  up  in  the 
words  of  St.  Jerome.  In  his  Commentary  on 
Daniel  he  writes  —  ••  Ut  us  say  that  which  all 
ecclesiastical  writers  have  handed  down,  viz.,  that 
at  the  end  of  the  world,  when  the  Roman  empire 
is  to  be  destroyed,  there  will  be  ten  kings  who  will 
divide  the  Roman  world  amongst  them ;  and  there 
will  arise  an  eleventh  little  king,  who  will  subdue 
three  of  the  ten  kings,  that  is,  the  king  of  Egypt, 
of  Africa,  and  of  Ethiopia,  as  we  shall  hereafter 
show.  And  on  these  having  been  slain,  the  seven 
other  kings  will  also  submit.  'And  behold,'  he 
says,  » in  the  ram  were  the  eyes  of  a  man.'  This 
is  that  we  may  not  suppose  him  to  be  a  devil  or  a 
demon,  as  some  have  thought,  but  a  man  in  whom 
Satan  will  dwell  utterly  and  Uxlily.  '  And  a  mouth 
speaking  great  things,'  for  he  is  '  the  man  of  sin, 
the  son  of  perdition,  who  sitteth  in  the  temple 
of  God,  making  himself  as  Cod  '  "  ( Op.  vol.  iv.  p. 
511,  Col.  Agrip.  1616).  In  his  Comment,  on  Dan. 
xi.,  and  in  his  reply  to  Alipwia  s  eleventh  question, 
he  works  out  the  same  view  in  greater  detail.  The 
same  line  of  interpretation  continued.  Andreas  of 
Cwsarea,  A.  i>.  550,  explains  him  to  be  a  king  act- 
uated by  Satan,  who  will  reunite  the  old  Homaii 
empire  and  reign  at  Jerusalem  (In  Apoc.  c.  xiii.); 
Aretas,  a.  l>.  650,  as  a  king  of  the  Homans  who 
will  reign  over  the  Saracens  in  Bagdad  (In  Apoc 
c.  xiii.);  John  Damascene,  A.  D.  800  [fl.  730], 
repeats  the  primitive  l>elief  (  Orth.  E'ul.  1.  iv.  c.  26 ) . 
Adso,  a.  n.  950  [!»8(»],  says  that  a  Frank  king  will 
reunite  the  Roman  empire,  and  that  be  will  abdicate 
on  Mount  Olivet,  and  that,  on  the  dissolution  of  his 
kingdom,  the  Antichrist  will  be  revealed.  The 
same  writer  supposes  that  he  will  lie  born  in  Baby- 
kin,  that  he  will  be  educated  at  liethsaida  and  Cho- 
razin,  and  that  he  will  proclaim  himself  the  Son 
of  God  at  Jerusalem  ( Truct.  in  Antichr.  aftud  Au- 
<jutt.  Opera,  torn.  ix.  p.  454,  Paris,  1637).  The- 
ophylact,  A.  u.  1070,  speaks  of  him  as  a  man  who 
will  carry  Satan  about  with  him.  Albert  -.he  Great, 
Cardinal  II ugi  and  Alexander  de  Hales  repeat  the 
received  tradition  in  the  thirteenth  century.  So 
also  Thomas  Aquinas,  A.  n.  1260,  who  recurs  to 
the  tradition  with  regard  to  the  birth  of  Antichrist 

Chrysostom,  snd  Augustine,  they  denote  tbs 
supposed  time  of  their  birth  ;  in  the  esse  of  the  others 
and  below,  they  represent  the  Urns 
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it  Babylon.  Baying  that  lie  will  I*  instructed  in  I 
the  Magian  philosophy,  and  that  his  doctrine  and 
miracles  will  be  a  parody  of  those  of  the  I.aiub. 
The  received  opinion  of  the  twelfth  century  is 
brought  before  us  in  a  striking  and  dramatic  man- 
ner at  Uie  interview  lietwcen  King  Hichard  I.  and 
the  Abbot  Joachim  at  .Messina,  ax  the  king  was  on 
his  way  to  the  Holy  Land.  "  I  thought,"  said  the 
king,  "  tliat  Antichrist  would  be  l*>rn  in  Antioch 
or  in  Babylon,  and  of  the  tribe  of  l>an;  and  would 
reign  in  the  temple  of  the  Ix>rd  in  Jerusalem;  and 
would  walk  in  that  bind  in  which  Christ  walked : 
and  would  reign  in  it  for  three  years  and  a  half; 
and  would  dispute  against  Elijah  and  Enoch,  and 
would  kill  them;  and  would  afterwards  die;  and 
that  after  his  death  God  would  give  sixty  days  of 
repentance,  in  which  those  might  re|>ent  which 
should  have  erred  frum  the  way  of  truth,  and  have 
been  seduced  by  the  preaching  of  Antichrist  and 
his  false  prophets."  This  seems  to  have  been  the 
view  defended  by  the  archbishops  of  Houen  and 
Auxerrc  and  by  the  bishop  of  Bayonne,  who  were 
present  at  the  interview;  but  it  was  not  Joachim's 
opinion.  He  maintained  the  seven  heads  of  the 
Beast  to  be  Herod,  Nero,  Constantius,  Mohammed, 
Melsemut,  who  were  past ;  Saladin,  who  was  then 
living;  and  Antichrist,  who  was  shortly  to  come, 
U'ing  already  born  in  the  city  of  Borne,  and  about 
to  lie  elevated  to  the  Apostolic  See  (Bogerde  Hove- 
den  in  Richard  /.,  anno  1190)."  In  his  own  worn 
on  the  Apocalypse  Joachim  speaks  of  the  second 
Apocalyptic  beast  as  lieing  governed  by  "some 
great  prelate  who  will  lie  like  Simon  Magus,  and  as 
it  were  universal  jxintiff  throughout  the  world,  and 
be  that  very  Antichrist  of  whom  St.  I'aul  speaks." 
These  arc  very  noticeable  words.  Gregory  I.  had 
long  since  (a.  n.  500)  declared  that  any  man  who 
held  even  the  shadow  of  the  power  which  the  popes 
of  Borne  soon  after  his  time  arrogated  to  themselves, 
would  be  the  precursor  of  Antichrist.  Arnulphus 
bishop  of  Orleans  (or  i>erhaps  Gerliert),  in  an  invec- 
tive against  John  XV.  at  the  Council  of  Bhetms,  a. 
I).  'Jill,  had  declared  that  if  the  Boman  pontiff  was 
destitute  of  charity  and  puffed  up  with  knowledge, 
he  was  Antichrist  —  if  destitute  l>oth  of  charity  and 
of  knowledge,  that  he  was  a  lifeless  stone  (Mansi, 
torn.  ix.  p.  132,  Ven.  1774);  but  Joachim  is  the 
first  to  suggest,  not  that  such  and  such  a  pontiff 
was  Antichrist,  but  that  the  Antichrist  would  be  a 
Universalis  Pontiftx,  and  that  he  would  occupy 
the  Apostolic  See.  Still,  however,  we  have  no  hint 
of  an  order  or  succession  of  men  lieing  the  Anti- 
christ. It  is  an  actual,  living,  individual  man  that 
Joachim  contemplates. 

The  master  had  said  that  a  Pope  woidd  be  the 
Antichrist;  his  followers  l>egan  to  whisper  that  it 
was  tlie  Pope.  Amalric,  professor  of  logic  and 
theology  at  Paris  at  the  end  of  the  12th  century, 
appears  to  have  l*en  the  first  to  have  put  forth  tlie 
idea.  It  was  taken  up  by  three  different  classes; 
by  the  moralists,  who  were  scandalized  at  the  laxity 
of  the  Papal  Court  ;  by  the  Imperialists,  in  their 
temporal  struggle  with  the  Papacy;  and,  perhaps 
independent!  v,  by  the  Waldenses  and  their  followers 
in  their  spiritual  struggle.    Of  the  first  class  we 


o  The  Bollandists  reject  the  story  of  this  interriew 
u  ao  invention.  It  has  also  been  suggested  (see 
VI.  Stuart)  that  Joachim's  works  have  been  inter- 
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Que  no*  nou  croou,  iu  a  sou  fait,  ui  a  son  dit : 
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j  may  find  examples  in  the  Franciscan  enthusi&siw 
Peter  John  of  Olivi,  Telcsphorus,  Ubertinus.  and 
.John  of  Paris,  who  saw  a  mystic  Antichrist  at 
Borne,  and  looked  forward  to  a  real  Antichrist  in 
the  future;  and  again  in  such  men  as  Grostetc, 
whom  we  find  asking,  as  in  despair,  whether  the 
name  of  Antichrist  has  not  been  earned  by  the 
Pope  (Matt.  Par.  in  An.  1253,  p.  875,  1640).  Of 
the  second  class  we  may  take  Eberhard  archbishop 
of  Salzburg  as  a  specimen,  who  denounces  Hilde- 
brand  as  "  having,  in  the  name  of  religion,  laid 
the  foundation  of  the  kingdom  of  Antichrist  170 
years  before  his  time."  He  can  even  name  the 
ten  horns.  They  are  the  "  Turks,  Greeks,  Egyp- 
tians, Africans,  Spaniards,  French,  English,  Ger- 
mans, Sicilians,  and  Italians,  who  now  occupy  the 
provinces  of  Borne;  and  a  little  horn  has  grown 
up  with  eyes  and  mouth,  speaking  great  things, 
which  is  reducing  three  of  these  kingdoms  —  L  r . 
Sicily,  Italy,  and  Germany  —  to  subserviency,  is 
persecuting  the  |ieople  of  Clirist  and  the  saints  of 
God  with  intolerable  opposition,  is  confounding 
things  human  and  divine,  and  attempting  things 
unutterable,  execrable"  (Aventinus,  Annal.  Bci- 
orum,  p  651,  Lips.  1710).  The  Waldenses  eagerly 
grasped  at  the  same  notion,  and  from  that  time  it 
has  never  been  lost  sight  of.  Thus  we  slide  from 
the  individualist  view,  which  was  held  unanimously 
in  the  Church  for  upwards  of  a  thousand  years,  to 
the  notion  of  a  polity,  or  a  succession  of  rulers  of 
a  polity,  that  polity  being  the  Church  of  Borne. 
The  hitherto  received  opinion  now  vauishea,  and 
does  not  appear  again  until  the  excesses  and  ex- 
travagances of  the  new  opinion  produced  a  reaction 
against  itself. 

2.  The  Waldenses  also  at  first  regarded  the 
Antichrist  as  an  individual.  Tlie  "  Noble  lesson," 
written  in  the  12th  century,  teaches  the  expecta- 
tion of  a  future  and  personal  Antichrist  ;''  but  the 
Waldensian  treatise  of  Antichrist  in  the  14th  cent- 
ury identifies  Antichrist,  Babylon,  the  Fourth 
Beast,  the  Harlot,  and  the  Man  of  Sin,  with  the 
system  <jf  Popery.  Wiekliffites  and  Htssites  held 
the  same  language.  Lord  Cobham  declared  at  his 
trial  that  the  Pope  was  Antichrist's  head  (Bede's 
Works,  p.  38,  Cambridge,  1849).  Walter  Brute, 
brought  before  the  Bishop's  Court  at  Hereford  at 
the  end  of  the  14th  century,  pronounced  the  Anti- 
christ to  l»e  "  the  high  Bishop  of  Borne  calling  him- 
self God's  servant  and  Christ's  chief  vicar  in  this 
world"  (Foxe,  iu.  131,  Lond.  1844).  Thus  we 
reach  the  Bcformation.  Walter  Brute  (a.  i> 
1393),  Bullinger  (1504),  Chytneui  (1571),  Aretirs 
(1573),  Foxe  (1586),  Napier  (1593),  Mode  (1632) 
Juricu  (1685),  Bp.  Newton  (1750),  Cunninghame 
(1813),  Faber,  (1814).  Woodhouse  (1828),  Ha- 
bershon  (1843),  identify  the  False  Prophet,  or 
Second  Apocalyptic  Beast,  with  Antichrist  and  with 
the  Papacy;  Marlorat  (a.  v.  1574),  King  James  I. 
(1603),  Daubuz  (1720),  Galloway  (1802),  the 
First  Apocalyptic  Beast;  Brigbtman  (a.  d.  1600), 
Pareus  (1015),  Vitringa  (1705),  Gill  (1776), 
Bachmair  (1778),  Fraser  (1795),  Croly  (1828), 
Fysh  (1837),  Elliott  (1844),  both  the  Beast*. 
That  the  Voyie  and  his  system  are  Antichrist,  wai 


Car,  scgont  l'eacriptura,  son  ara  lait  motl  Antexrist ; 
Car  Antexrist  son  tuit  aquilh  que  contrutan  a  Xi-ist* 

 La  Nob'.a  Leyczon,  1.  457.    See  Raynooard's  Otois 

ties  Poesies  Originates  rfrs  Trouba/iours,  ii.  100 ;  App 
ill.  to  vol.  ill.  of  Elliott's  Honr  Apotaiyptior,  Lond 
1846 ;  Uauaui's  Lit.  Europe,  1.  28  (note),  Lond.  1866 
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taught  by  Luther,  Calvin,  Zwingli,  Melancthon,  i 
Bucer,  Bcza,  Calixtus,  Beugel,  Michae'is,  and  by ' 
ilmost  all  lYntcstant  writers  on  the  Continent.  ] 
Nor  was  there  any  hesitation  on  the  part  of  Eng- ' 
lish  theologians  to  seize  the  same  weapon  of  offense.  ' 
Bp.  Bale       d.  141*1),  like  Luther,  Bueer,  and  | 
Melancthou,  pronounces  the  Pope  in  Europe  and 
Mohammed  in  Africa  to  1*  AntichrUt.    The  Poj>e  ! 
is  Antichrist,  6ay  Oanmer  (  Works,  vol.  ii.  p.  40. 
Camb.  1844),  Latimer  {Works,  vol.  i.  p.  14i>, 
Camb.  1344),  Ridley  {Works,  p.  53,  Camb.  1841), 
Hooper  (  Works,  vol.  ii.  p.  44,  Camb.  1852), 
Hutchittson  (  Works,  p.  304,  Camb.  1842),  Tyn- 
dak  {  Works,  vol.  i.  p.  147,  Camb.  1848),  Sandys 
(  Works,  p.  11,  Camb.  1841 ),  Niilpot  (  Works,  p. 
io2,  Camb.  1842),  JeweU  (  Works,  vol.  i.  p.  101), 
Camb.  1845  \  Rogers  (  Worts,  p.  182,  Camb.  1854), 
Fulke  (  Works,  vol.  ii.  p.  269,  Camb.  1848),  Brad- 
ford (  Worts,  p.  435,  Camb.  1848).    Nor  is  the 
opinion  confined  to  these  16th  century  divines, 
who  may  be  supposed  to  have  been  specially  in- 
censed against  l'opery.    King  James  held  it  (Apol. 
ftro  Juram.  F'uIeL  London,  1609),  as  strongly  as 
Queen  Elizal>eth  (see  Jewell,  Letter  to  DuUimj.  .Slay 
22.  1559,  Zurich  Lttters,  First  Scries,  p.  33, 
Camb.  1842);  and  the  theologians  of  the  17th 
century  did  not  repudiate  it,  though  they  less  and 
less  dwelt  upon  it  as  their  struggle  came  to  be  with 
l*uritanism  in  place  of  Popery.    Bp.  Andrewes 
mainUins  it  as  a  probable  conclusion  from  the 
Epistle  to  the  Thessalonians  (Rt*p.  ad  litllarm.  p. 
304,  Oxori.  1851);  but  he  carefully  explains  that 
King  .lames,  whom  he  was  defending,  had  expressed 
his  private  opinion,  not  the  belief  of  the  Church, 
on  the  subject  (UwL  p.  23).    Bramhall  introduces 
limitations  and  distinctions  (  Worts,  Ui.  520,  Oxf. 
1845);  significantly  suggests  that  there  arc  marks 
of  Antichrist  which  apply  to  the  General  Assembly 
of  the  Kirk  of  Scotland  as  much  as  to  the  Pope  or 
to  the  Turk  (ib.  iii.  287):  and  declines  to  make  the 
Church  of  England  responsible  for  what  individual 
preachers  or  writers  had  said  on  the  subject  in 
moments  of  exasperation  (ib.  ii.  582).    From  this 
time  forward  the  Papal-Antichrist  theory  is  not  to 
be  found  in  any  theologians  of  name  in  the  Eng- 
lish Church,  nor  indeed  in  the  sixteenth  century 
does  it  seem  to  have  taken  root  in  England.  Hard 
names  were  bandied  about,  and  the  hardest  of  ail 
being  Antichrist,  it  was  not  neglected.    But  the 
idea  of  the  Pope  being  the  Antichrist  was  not  the 
idea  of  the  English  Reformation,  nor  was  it  ever 
applied  to  the  Pope  in  his  Patriarchal  or  Archi- 
episcopal,  but  solely  in  hU  distinctively  Papal  char- 
acter.   But  the  more  that  the  soter  and  learned 
iivinea  of  the  seventeenth  century  gave  up  this 
application  of  the  term,  the  more  violently  it  was 
insisted  upon  by  men  of  little  charity  and  con- 
tracted views.    A  string  of  writers  followed  each 
jther  in  succession,  who  added  nothing  to  the  inter- 
pretation of  prophecy,  but  found  each  the  creation 
of  his  own  brain  in  the  sacred  book  of  the  Rev- 
elation, grouping  history  in  any  arbitrary  minner 
that  they  chose  around  the  central  figure  of  the 
Papal  Antichrist. 

3.  A  reaction  followed.  Some  returned  to  the 
ancient  idea  of  a  future  individual  Antichrist,  as 
Laeunza  or  Beuezra  (a.  i>.  1810),  Burgh,  Samuel 
Maitland,  Newman  (Tract*  for  the  Time*,  No 
13),  Charles  Maitland  (Proj)hetic  Interpretation). 
Jtbers  preferred  looking  upon  him  as  long  past, 
ipon  one  or  another  persecutor  or  heresi- 
I  he  man  in  whom  the  predictions  as  to 
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Antichrist  found  their  fulfillment.  There  seems  tc 
be  no  trace  of  this  idea  for  more  than  1600  }ean 
in  the  Church.  But  it  has  been  takeu  up  by  two 
opposite  classes  of  expounders,  by  Romanists  who 
were  anxious  to  avert  the  application  of  the  Apoc- 
alyptic prophecies  from  the  Papacy,  and  by  others, 
who  were  disposed,  not  indeed  to  deny  the  pro- 
phetic import  of  the  Apocalypse,  but  to  confine  the 
seer's  ken  within  the  closest  and  narrowest  limits 
that  were  possible.  Alcasar,  a  Spanish  JesuU, 
Liking  a  hint  from  Victorinus,  seems  to  have  \*xu 
the  first  (a.  v.  1004)  to  have  suggested  that  the 
Apocalyptic  prophecies  did  not  extend  further  than 
to  the  overthrow  of  Paganism  by  Constantine. 
This  view,  with  variations  by  (J  rutin  a,  is  taken  up 
and  expounded  by  Bossuet.  Calmet,  He  Sacy.  Eich- 
horn,  Hug,  Herder,  Ewald,  Moses  Stuart,  David- 
son. The  general  view  of  the  school  is  that  the 
Apocalypse  describes  the  triumph  of  Christianity 
over  Judaism  in  the  first,  and  over  Heathenism  in 
the  third  century.  Mariana  sees  Antichrist  in 
Nero;  Bossuet  in  Diocletian  and  in  Julian;  Gro- 
tius  in  Caligula ;  Wetstein  in  Titus ;  Hammond  in 
Simon  Maims  (  Worts,  vol.  iii.  p.  G20,  I^nd.  1631 ); 
Whitby  in  the  Jews  (Comm.  vol.  ii.  p.  431,  lx»nd. 
1700);  Ias  Clerc  in  Simon,  son  of  (iiora,  a  leader 
of  the  rebel  Jews;  Sch<  ttgen  in  the  Pharisees; 
NYsscltand  Krause  in  the  Jewish  zealot* :  Harduin 
in  the  High  Priest  Ananias;  F.  D.  Maurice  in 
Vitellius  (On  the  Ajtocolypse,  Camb.  1860). 

4.  The  same  spirit  that  refuses  to  regard  .Satan 
as  an  individual,  naturally  looks  upon  the  Anti- 
christ as  an  evil  principle  not  embodied  either  in  a 
person  or  in  a  polity.  Thus  Kopjw,  Storr,  Nitzsrh, 
Pelt.    (See  Alford,  Ct.  Ttst.  iii.  69.) 

We  do  not  gain  much  by  a  review  of  the  opin- 
ions of  the  commentators.    In  the  < 


of  prophecy, 

partially  at  least  unfulfilled,  little  is  to  1*  exjweted. 
Of  the  four  opinions  which  we  have  exhibited,  the 
last  is  in  accordance  neither  with  St.  Paul  nor  St. 
!  John,  for  St.  Paul  describes  the  Adversary  as  being 
distinctly  a  man ;  St.  John  speaks  of  the  coming 
I  of  Antichrist  in  terms  similar  to  those  used  for  the 
coming  of  Christ,  and  deseril»cs  Antichristianlsm 
as  to  tov  avTixpivTOv,  thereby  showing  that  Anti- 
christianism  is  Antichristianism  ljecau.se  it  is  the 
\  spirit  of  the  concrete  Antichrist.     Hie  third  opin- 
ion is  plainly  refuted  by  the  fact  that  the  persona 
fixed  upon  as  the  Antichrist  have  severally  pa-wed 
\  away,  but  Christ's  glorious  presence,  which  is  im- 
1  mediately  to  succeed  the  Antichrist,  has  not  yet 
[  l>een  vouchsafed.     The  majority  of  those  who 
maintain  the  second  opinion  are  shown  to  1*  in 
the  wrong  because  they  represent  as  a  polity  what 
St.  Paul  distinctly  deserit>cs  as  a  man.    The  ma- 
jority of  those  who  hold  the  first  opinion  are  in 
like  manner  shown  to  l>e  in  the  wrong,  because  they 
represent  as  an  individual  what  the  A|>ocalvpsc  de- 
monstrably pictures  as  a  polity.    We  are  unable 
to  follow  any  one  interpreter  or  any  one  school  of 
interpreters.     The  opinions  of  the  two  last  schools, 
wc  are  able  to  sec,  are  wholly  false.    The  two  first 
appear  to  contain  the  truth  between  them,  but  sc 
divided  as  to  l>c  untrue  in  the  mouth  of  almost  any 
individual  expositor  who  Ins  entered  into  detail*. 
Wc  return  to  Scripture. 

St.  Paul  says  that  there  are  two  tilings  which 
are  to  premie  the  Day  of  Christ,  the  anocrTatrio 
and  the  revelation  of  the  Adversary ,  but  he  do?t 
not  say  that  these  two  things  arc  conteniporar). 
On  the  contrary,  though  he  dot*  not  directly  ex- 
press it,  he  implies  that  there  was  to  be  a  i 
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•f  events.  First,  it  would  seem,  an  unnamed  and 
to  us  unknown  obstacle  has  to  l*>  removed :  then 
was  to  follow  the  "  Apostasy;  "  after  this,  the  Ad- 
vers:iry  was  to  arise,  and  then  was  to  come  his  de- 
traction. We  need  hardly  say  that  the  word 
**  apostasy,"  as  ordinarily  used,  does  not  give  the 
exact  meaning  of  77  ajcocTaaia.  The  A.  V.  has 
most  correctly  rendered  the  original  by  "falling 
way,"  having  only  failed  of  entire  exactness  by 
omitting  to  gi\e  the  value  of  the  article.0  An 
open  and  unblushing  denial  and  rejection  of  all  l>e- 
lief,  which  is  implied  in  our  "  apostasy,"  is  not  im- 
plied in  iwoaTaaia.  It  means  one  of  two  things: 
(1)  Political  defection  (Gen.  xiv.  4;  2  Chr.  xiii.  G; 
Acts  v.  37);  (2)  Religious  defection  (Acts  xxi.  21;. 
1  Tim.  iv.  1 ;  Heb.  iii.  12).  The  first  Is  the  com- 
mon classical  use  of  the  word.  The  second  is  more 
usual  in  the  N.  T.  C  yril  of  Jerusalem  seems  to 
the  word  rightly  when  he  saju  in  ref- 
to  this  passage :  NCf  8 i  l<rr\v  »j  awoaracia  • 
airtaniaew  yip  oi  foQpontoi  ttjj  opdrjs  w/<tt«»j 
.  .  .  kniarriaav  yap  oi  &y6punro\  axb  ttji  aA.17- 
Bflas  .  .  .  Awttj  Toivvv  itrrlv  i)  iwooraaia'  teal 
p.(K\ft  irpocfoKa<Tdat  6  tx^pos  (St.  Cyril.  CaUch. 
xv.  9,  Op.  p.  228,  Paris,  1720).  And  St.  Am- 
brose, "  A  vera  religionc  plerique  lapsi  errore  descis- 
cent"  (Comm.  in  Luc.  xx.  20).  This  "  falling 
away  "  implies  persons  who  fall  away,  the  ivoara- 
<rla  consists  of  dwoVTarat.  Supposing  the  exist- 
ence of  an  organized  religious  hotly,  some  of  whom 
should  fall  away  from  the  true  faith,  the  persons  so 
falling  iway  woidd  be  iiroVroTeu,  though  still 
formally  ui^evered  from  the  religious  liody  to  which 
they  lielonged,  and  the  religious  body  itself,  while 
from  one  side  and  in  respect  to  its  faithful  memliers 
it  would  retain  it*  character  and  name  as  a  relig- 
ous  body,  might  yet  from  another  side  and  in 
lespect  to  its  other  members  1«  designated  an 
enroirraurla.  It  is  such  a  corrupted  religious  body 
as  this  thnt  St.  Paul  seems  to  mean  by  the  owo<r- 
rfo  which  he  foretells  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Thes- 
In  the  Epistles  to  Timothy  he  describes 
this  religious  defection  by  some  of  its  peculiar 
characteristics.  These  are,  seducing  spirits,  doc- 
trines of  demon*,  hypocritical  lying,  a  seared  con- 
science, a  forbidding  of  marriage  and  of  meat*,  a 
form  of  godliness  without  the  power  thereof  (1 
Tim.  iv.  1;  2  Tim.  iii.  5).  It  has  been  usual,  as 
we  have  seen,  to  identify  the  Beast  of  the  Apoc- 
alypse with  St.  Paul's  Man  of  Sin.  It  is  impos- 
sible, as  we  have  said,  to  do  so.  Put  it  is  possible, 
and  more  than  possible,  to  identify  the  1  least  and 
the  awooratrla.  Can  we  find  any  thing  which 
will  serve  as  the  antitype  of  both  V  In  order  to  be 
the  antitype  of  M.  John's  Beast  it  must  be  a 
polity,  arising,  not  immediately,  but  shortly,  after 
the  dissolution  of  the  Komau  Empire,  gaining 
great  influence  in  the  world,  and  getting  the  mas- 
tery over  a  certain  number  of  those  nationalities 
which  like  itself  mvw  out  of  that  empire  (Dan.  vii. 
84).  It  must  last  three  and  a  half  times,  L  e. 
nearly  twice  as  lon<j  as  the  empire  of  Assyria,  or 
Persia,  or  Grecia,  to  which  omy  two  times  seem  to 


a  For  the  force  of  the  article,  see  Bp.  Middleton  in 
•oc.  (Ok.  An.  p.  3S2.  t'amb.  1833). 

&  The  word  "  blasphemy  "  has  come  to  bear  a  sec- 
ondary meaning,  which  it  does  not  bear  in  Scripture. 
Bchleusnrr  (in  t-or.)  rightly  explains  it,  Dirert  tt  fartrt 
fuiitus  rnnj'Un."  /}< ;  t  n'atur.  The  Jews  accused  our 
Um!  of  blasphemy  l*>eaiise  lie  claimed  divine  power 
tad  the  divine  attributes  (Matt.  ix.  2,  xxri.  04  ;  Johu 


be  allotted  (Dan.  vii.  12).  It  must  blaspben* 
against  God,  1.  e .  it  must  arrogate  to  itself  or  claicc 
for  creatures  the  honor  due  to  God  alone.6  It 
must  be  an  object  of  wonder  and  worship  to  the 
world  (Kev.  xiii.  «).  It  must  put  forward  unblush- 
ing claims  in  behalf  of  itself,  and  I*  full  of  its 
own  perfection*  (Kev.  xiii.  5).  At  a  certain  period 
in  iu  history  it  must  put  iUelf  under  the  guid- 
ance of  Pome  (Kev.  xviii.  3),  and  remain  ridden 
by  her  until  the  destruction  of  the  latter  (Kev 
xviii.  2);  its  own  existence  being  still  prolonged 
until  the  coming  of  Christ  in  glory  (Kev.  xix.  20). 
To  satisfy  the  requirements  of  St.  Paul's  descrip- 
tion, its  essential  features  must  be  a  falling  away 
from  the  true  faith  (2  Tbess.  ii.  3 ;  1  Tim.  iv.  1 ), 
and  it  must  be  further  characterized  by  the  specific 
qualities  already  transcribed  from  the  Epistles  to 
Timothy. 

The  antitype^  may  be  found  in  the  corrupted 
Church  of  Christ,  in  so  far  as  it  was  corrupted. 
The  same  body,  in  so  far  as  it  maintained  the  faith 
and  love,  was  the  bride  and  the  spouse,  and,  in  so 
far  as  it  "fell  away  "  from  God,  was  the  atrexr- 
Tcurhx,  just  as  Jerusalem  of  old  was  at  once  Sion 
the  beloved  city  and  Sodom  the  bloody  city  —  the 
Church  of  God  and  the  Synagogue  of  Satan.  Ac- 
cording to  this  view,  the  three  and  a  half  times  of 
the  Beast's  continuance  (Kev.  xiii.  5).  and  of  the 
Bride's  suffering  in  the  wilderness  (Kev.  xii.  G), 
would  necessarily  be  conterminous,  for  the  perse- 
cuted and  the  persecutors  would  be  the  faithful  and 
the  unfaithful  members  of  the  same  body.  These 
times  would  have  commenced  when  the  Church 
lapsed  from  her  purity  and  from  her  first  love  into 
unfaithfulness  to  God,  exhibited  es|)ecially  in  idol- 
atry and  creature-worship.  It  is  of  the  nature  of 
a  religious  defection  to  grow  up  by  degrees.  We 
should  not  therefore  be  able  to  Lay  the  finger  on 
any  special  moment  at  which  it  commenced.  St. 
Cyril  of  Jerusalem  considered  that  it  was  already 
existing  in  his  tune.  "AW,"  he  says,  "is  the 
airooTOo'iu,  for  men  have  fallen  away  (a-rttrrytcar) 
from  the  right  faith.  This  then  is  the  airotrrcur/a, 
and  we  must  begin  to  look  out  for  the  enemy ;  already 
he  has  begun  to  send  his  forerunners,  that  the  prey 
may  be  ready  for  him  at  his  coming  "  ( Cattch.  xr. 
'J).  It  was  at  the  Second  Council  of  Nice  that  the 
Church  formally  committed  itself  for  the  first  Urn* 
(a.  d.  787)  by  the  voice  of  a  General  Council  to 
false  doctrine  and  idolatrous  practice.  The  after 
acquiescence  in  the  Hildebrandinc  theory  of  the 
Pajial  supremacy  would  be  typified  by  the  lieast 
taking  the  woman  who  represents  the  seven-hdled 
city  on  its  back  as  its  guide  and  director.  Prom 
the  twelfth  to  the  sixteenth  century,  and  partially 
to  the  present  day,  this  Hildebrandinc  idea  has 
reigned  over  and  lias  been  the  governing  spirit  of 
the  Corrupted  Church.  The  fall  of  Babylon,  1.  t. 
of  Kome,  would  be  as  yet  future,  as  well  as  the  still 
subsequent  destruction  of  the  Corrupted  Church, 
on  the  day  of  the  coming  of  Christ.  The  period  of 
the  three  and  a  half  times  would  continue  down  to 
the  final  moment  that  this  destruction  takes  place. 


x.  83).  There  was  nothing  in  our  lord's  words  which 
the  most  bitter  malignity  could  have  called  blasphe- 
mous in  the  later  sense  which  the  word  ha*  come  t» 
tiear.  It  is  of  course  in  the  Scriptural,  not  In  tht 
modern,  sense  that  St.  John  attributes  blasphemy  tt 


the  Ilrust. 

628.) 


(See  Wordsworth,  On  tht  Aj>o<cJn>s*,  f 
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VII.  TTie  Apocalyptic  FaUe  Prophet.  -There 
k  A  aooond  Apocalyptic  Beast :  the  Beast  from  the 
Earth  (Rev.  xiii.  11),  or  the  False  Prophet  (Rev. 
til.  20).     (.'an  we  identify  this  Beast  either  with 
the  individual  Antichrist  of  the  Epistles  or  with 
ibe  corrupt  polity  of  the  Apocalypse?    We  were 
tompelled  to  regard  the  First  Beast  as  a  polity  by 
its  being  identical  with  that  which  clearly  is  a  pol- 
ity, the  Little  Horn  of  Daniel.    There  is  no  such 
necessity  here,  and  there  is  no  reason  for  regarding 
the  Second  Beast  as  a  polity,  beyond  the  fact  of  its 
being  described  under  a  similar  figure  to  that  by 
which  a  polity  had  lieen  just  previously  described. 
This  presumption  is  more  than  counterbalanced  by 
the  individualizing  title  of  the  False  I'rophet  which 
he  bean  (Rev.  xvi.  13,  xix.  20).    His  character- 
istics are  — (1)  "doing  great  wonders,  so  that  he 
ni.ik.eth  fire  to  come  down  from  heaven  on  the 
earth  in  the  sight  of  men  "  (Rev.  xiii.  13).  This 
power  of  miracle-working,  we  should  note,  is  not 
attributed  by  St.  John  to  the  First  Beast;  but  it  is 
one  of  the  chief  signs  of  St.  Paul's  Adversary, 
"whose  coming  is  with  all  power  and  signs  and 
lying  wonders"  (2  Thesa.  ii.  9).    (2)  "He  de- 
eeiveth  them  that  dwell  on  the  earth  by  the  means 
of  those  miracles  which  he  had  power  to  do  in  the 
»ight  of  the  Beast  "  (Rev.  xiii.  14).   »  He  wrought 
miracles  with  which  he  deceived  them  that  received 
the  mark  of  the  Beast  and  worshipped  the  image 
of  the  Beast"  (Rev.  xix.  20).    In  lika  manner,  no 
special  power  of  beguiling  is  attribute*!  to  the  First 
Bei.4 :  but  the  Adversary  is  possessed  of  "  all  de- 
ceivableness  of  unrighteousness  in  them  that  perish 
because  they  received  not  the  love  of  the  truth  that 
they  might  be  saved"  (2  Thess.  ii.  10).    (3)  He 
has  horns  like  a  lamb,  i.  r.  he  bears  an  outward 
resemblance  to  the  Messiah  (Rev.  xiii.  11);  and  the 
Adversary  sits  in  the  temple  of  God  showing  him- 
self that  he  is  God  (2  Thess.  ii.  4).    (4)  His  title 

is  The  False  Prophet,  6  Vtvtoxpoipirn}*  (,{ev-  *vi- 
13,  xix.  20):  and  our  I»rd,  whom  Antichrist 
counterfeits,  is  emphatically  &  Tlpo<p^rrji.  The 
^tv9owp<xprjTeu  of  Matt.  xxiv.  24  are  the  forerun- 
ners of  6  VtvUovpotfrfirnt,  as  John  the  Baptist  of 
the  True  I'rophet.    On  the  whole,  it  would  seem 
that  if  the  Antichrist  appears  at  all  in  the  Book  of 
the  Revelation  it  is  by  this  Second  Beast  or  the 
False  Prophet  that  he  is  represented.    If  this  be 
•o,  it  follows  that  he  is  an  individual  person  who 
will  at  some  future  time  arise,  who  will  ally  himself 
with  the  Corrupted  Church,  represent  himself  as 
ber  minister  and  vindicator  (Rev.  xiii.  12),  compel 
men  by  violence  to  pay  reverence  to  her  (xiii.  14), 
breathe  a  new  life  into  her  decaying  frame  by  his 
as^  of  the  secular  arm  in  her  behalf  (xiii.  15),  for- 
bidding civil  rights  to  those  who  renounce  her  au- 
thority and  reject  her  symU>U  (xiii.  17 ),  and  putting 
them  to  death  by  the  sword  (xiii.  15),  while  per- 
Lonally  he  is  an  atheistical  blasphemer  (1  John  ii. 
22)  and  sums  up  in  himself  the  evil  spirit  of  un- 
belief which  has  been  working  in  the  world  from 
St.  Paul  s  days  to  his  (2  Thess.  ii.  7).    That  it  is 
possible  for  a  professed  unMfcver  and  atheist  to 
nake  himself  the  champion  of  a  corrupt  system  of 
"elision,  and  to  become  on  political  grounds  as 
riolent  a  persecutor  in  its  behalf  as  ;„j  most 
anatical  bigot  could  be,  has  .ieen  firoved  by  events 
<rhich  have  already  occurred,  and  which  might 
igain  occur  on  a  more  gigantic  and  terrible  scsde. 
The  Antichrist  would  thus  combine  the  forces,  gen- 
Tailr  and  happily  antagonistic,  of  infidelity  and 
tuperstition      In  this  would  consist  the  special 


horror  of  the  reign  of  the  Antichrist.  Hence  also 
the  special  sufferings  of  the  faithful  ielievers  until 
Christ  himself  once  again  appeared  to  vindicate  the 
cause  of  truth  and  liberty  and  religion. 

The  sum  of  Scripture  teaching  with  regard  to 
the  Antichrist,  then,  appears  to  be  as  follows.  Al- 
ready in  the  times  of  tlie  Apostles  there  was  the 
mystery  of  iniquity,  the  spirit  of  Antichrist,  at 
work.  It  embodied  itself  in  various  shapes  —  in  the 
Gnostic  heretics  of  St.  John's  days,  in  the  Jewish 
impostors  who  preceded  the  fall  of  Jerusalem,  in 
all  lieresiarchs  and  unbelievers,  especially  those 
whose  heresies  had  a  tendency  to  deny  the  incar- 
nation of  Christ,  and  in  the  great  persecutors  who 
from  time  to  time  afflicted  the  Church.  But  this 
Antichrixtian  spirit  was  then,  and  is  still,  diffused. 
It  had  not,  and  it  has  not  yet,  gathered  itself  into 
the  one  person  in  whom  it  will  be  one  day  com 
pletely  and  fully  manifested.  There  was  something 
which  prevented  the  open  manifestation  of  the 
Antichrist  in  the  Apostles'  days  which  they  spoke 
of  by  word  of  mouth,  but  were  unwilling  to  name 
in  letters.  What  this  obstacle  was,  or  is,  we  can- 
not now  know.  The  general  opinion  of  the  early 
writers  and  lathers  is  that  it  was  the  power  of 
secular  Law  existing  in  the  Roman  Empire.  The 
Roman  Empire  fell,  and  upon  its  fall,  and  in  con- 
sequence of  its  fall,  there  arose  a  secularization  and 
corruption  of  the  Church,  which  would  not  have 
been  so  secularized  and  corrupted  had  it  been  kept 
in  check  by  the  jealousy  of  the  imperial  power. 
The  secularization  and  corruption  increasing,  the 
Church,  which  from  one  point  of  view  and  in  re- 
spect to  some  of  its  memlwrs  was  considered  as  the 
Church  of  Christ,  from  another  point  of  view  and 
in  respect  to  others  of  its  nteml«rs,  came  to  be 
regarded  as  no  Itetter  than  an  awotTTcurfa.  Time 
passing  on,  the  corrupt  element,  getting  still  more 
the  mastery,  took  the  Papacy  on  its  back  and  gave 
itself  up  to  l*e  directed  from  Rome.  So  far  we 
speak  of  the  past.  It  would  appear  further  that 
there  is  to  be  evolved  from  the  womb  of  the  (  or- 
rupt  Church,  whether  after  or  Ijefore  the  fall  of 
Rome  does  not  apjiear,  an  individual  Antichrist, 
who,  l>eing  himself  a  scoffer  and  contemner  of  all 
religion,  will  yet  act  as  the  patron  and  defender  of 
the  Corrupt  Church,  and  compel  men  to  submit  to 
her  sway  by  the  force  of  the  secular  arm  and  by 
means  of  bloody  persecutions.  He  will  unite  the 
old  foes  superstition  and  unbelief  in  a  combined 
attack  on  liberty  and  religion.  He  will  have, 
finally,  a  power  of  performing  lying  miracles  and 
Ijeguiling  souls,  being  the  embodiment  of  satanie 
as  distinct  from  brutal  wickedness.  How  long  hii 
power  will  last  we  are  wholly  ignorant,  as  the  three 
and  a  half  times  do  not  refer  to  his  reign  (as  ii 
usually  imagined),  but  to  the  continuanc*  of  th« 
awtxrraa'ia.  We  only  know  that  his  continuance 
will  be  short.  At  last  he  will  be  destroyed  to- 
gether with  the  Corrupt  Church,  in  so  far  as  it  is 
corrupt,  at  the  glorious  ap|iearance  of  Christ,  which 
will  usher  in  the  millennial  triumph  cf  the  faithful 
and  hitherto  jiersecuted  memliers  of  the  Church. 

(B.)  There  are  |>oinU  which  require  further  elu- 
cidation :  — 

1.  The  meaning  of  the  name  Antichrist.  Mr. 
Greswell  argues  at  some  length  that  the  only  cor- 
nvt  muling  of  the  word  is  Counterfeit-Christ  or 
I'nh-Ctiri&to,  and  denies  that  the  idea  of  Adversary 
to  Christ  is  involved  in  the  word.  Mr.  Greswell '« 
authority  u  great;  but  he  has  been  in  this  case  too 
hasty  in  drawing  his  conclusion  from  the  instances 
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irh'ch  he  has  cited.  It  is  true  that  "  irrl  is  uot 
synonymous  with  tcard,"  but  it  is  impossible  tc  re- 
sist the  evidence  whicli  any  Greek  lexicon  supplies 
that  the  won!  brrl,  both  in  composition  and  hy 
itself,  will  hear  the  sense  of  opponent  to."  It  is 
probable  that  both  senses  are  combined  in  the  word 
Antichrist,  as  in  the  won!  Antipopc,  which  is  very 
exact  in  its  resemblance,  but  the  primary  notion 
which,  it  conveys  would  seem  rather  to  be  that  of 
antagonism  than  rivalry.  See  (in-swell,  Imposition 
of  the  Parables,  vol.  i.  p.  372  ff. ;  Wordsworth, 
On  the  Aptocalypse,  p.  512. 

2.  The  meaning  of  To  Kartxov.  What  is  that 
thing  which  withholdeth  (2  Thoss.  ii.  G)V  and 
why  is  it  apparently  descrilted  in  the  following  verse 
as  a  jxtsoii  (6  Karixuv)  '■  There  is  a  remarkable 
unanimity  among  the  early  Christian  writers  on 
Una  jwiint.  They  explain  the  obstacle,  known  to 
the  Thessalonians  but  unknown  to  us,  to  be  the 
Unman  Empire.  Thus  Tertullian,  Ife  I'esur.  Own., 
r.  24,  and  AjmL,  c.  32;  St.  Chrysostom  and  The- 
opliv  lact  on  2  Theas.  ii. ;  1  Iippolytus,  Ih  Antichrist*; 
r.  41*;  St.  Jerome  on  Dan.  vii. ;  St.  Augustine, 
lh  t'iv.  Dti,  xx.  10;  St.  Cyril  of  Jerusalem, 
Citttch,  xv.  6  (see  Dr.  H.  More's  Works,  bk.  ii.  c. 
1!>.  p.  GOO;  Mede,  bk.  iii.  ch.  xiii.  p.  G5G;  Alford, 
(Ik.  J\st.  iii.  57;  Wordsworth,  On  the.  Apocalypse, 
p.  520).  Theodoret  and  Theodore  of  Moj*sucstia 
hold  it  to  1*  the  determination  of  God.  Theo- 
dorct's  view  is  embraced  by  Pelt;  the  Patristic  in- 
terpretation  is  accepted  by  Wonlsworth.  Ellicott 
and  AJford  so  far  modify  the  Patristic  interpreta- 
tion as  to  explain  the  obstacle  to  be  the  restraining 
|>ower  of  human  law  (to  Karixov)  wielded  by  the 
Empire  of  Rome  (&  tcarix***)  WMen  Tertullian 
wrote,  but  now  by  the  several  governments  of  the 
civilized  world,  The  explanation  of  Theodoret  is 
untenable  on  account  of  St.  Paul  s  further  words, 
'•  until  he  l»e  taken  out  of  the  way,"  which  are 
tnplicd  by  him  to  the  ol»stacle.  The  modification 
of  EUicott  and  Alford  is  necessary  if  wc  suppose 
the  aieocraaia  to  l>e  an  infidel  ajiostisy  still  future, 
for  the  1  Ionian  Empire  is  gone,  and  thin  apostasy  is 
not  come,  nor  is  the  Wicked  One  revealed.  There 
is  much  to  1*  said  for  the  Patristic  interpretation 
in  its  plainest  acceptation.  How  rJiouki  the  idea 
of  the  Roman  Empire  being  the  obstacle  to  the 
revelation  of  Antichrist  have  originated?  There 
was  nothing  to  lead  the  early  (  hristian  writers  to 
inch  a  belief.  They  regarded  the  1  Ionian  Empire 
as  idolatrous  and  abominable,  and  would  have  been 
more  disjwsed  to  consider  it  as  the  precursor  than 
as  the  obstacle  to  the  Wicked  One.  Wliatever  the 
obstacle  was,  St  Paul  says  that  he  told  the  Thessa- 
lonians what  it  was.  Those  to  whom  he  had 
preached  knew,  and  every  time  that  his  Epistle  was 
publicly  read  (1  Thess.  v  M ).  questions  would  have 
lieen  asked  by  those  win*  did  not  know,  and  thus 
the  recollection  must  hu,e  l«en  kept  up.  it  is  very 
difficult  to  see  whence  the  tradition  could  have 
■risen  except  from  St.  Paul  s  own  teaching.  It 
may  be  asked.  Why  then  did  he  not  express  it  in 
writing  as  well  as  by  word  of  mouth '{  St.  .Je- 
rome's answer  is  sufficient:  "  If  he  had  openly  and 
unreservedly  said,  4  Antichrist  will  r.ot  come  unless 
the  Italian  Empire  be  first  destroyed,'  the  infant 
Church  would  have  ljcen  exposed  in  consequence 
o  persecution  '*  (•»/  Alyt.  Qu.  xi.  vol.  iv.  p.  200, 
paris,  170G).  Remains  gives  the  same  reason, 
'  He  sjiokc  obscurely  for  fear  a  Roman  should  per- 
lap*  lead  the  Epistle,  aid  raise  a  persecution 
tgaiast  him  and  the  other  Christians,  for  they  held 


that  they  were  to  rule  forever  in  the  world  1  (  Bib 
Pah:  Max.  viii.  1018;  see  Wonlsworth,  On  tnt 
Apocalypse,  p.  343).  It  would  appear  then  thai 
the  obstacle  i/v/s  probably  the  Roman  Empire,  and 
on  its  l>eing  token  out  of  the  way  there  (lid  occur 
the  "  falling  away."  Zion  the  beloved  city  became 
Sodom  the  bloody  city  —  still  Zion  though  Sodonx, 
still  Sodom  though  Zion.  According  to  the  view 
given  above,  this  would  be  the  description  of  the 
Church  in  her  present  estate,  and  this  will  con- 
tinue to  be  our  estate,  until  the  time,  times  and 
half  time,  during  which  the  evil  element  is  allowed 
to  remain  within  her,  shall  have  come  to  their  eud. 

3.  What  it  (he  A}x>cahjj,tic  Jiabylonf  There 
Ls  not  a  doubt  that  by  Babylon  is  figured  I  tame. 
The  u  seven  mountains  on  which  the  woman  sit- 
teth "  (Rev.  xvii.  5)),  and  the  plain  declaration, 
"  the  woman  which  thou  sawest  is  that  great  city 
which  rcigneth  "  (/.  e.  in  St.  John's  days)  "over 
the  kings  of  the  earth"  (Hex.  xvii.  18),  are  too 
strong  evidence  to  be  gainsaid.  There  is  no  com- 
mentator of  note,  ancient  or  modem,  Romanist  or 
Protestant,  who  does  not  acknowledge  so  much. 
Rut  what  Rome  is  it  that  is  thus  figund  V  There 
are  four  chief  opinions:  (1)  Rome  Pagan;  (2) 
Rome  Papal;  (3)  Rome  having  hereafter  be-xmie 
infidel;  (4)  Rome  as  a  tyjie  of  the  world.  That 
it  is  old  Pagan  Rome  is  the  view  ably  contended 
for  by  Hossuet  and  held  in  general  by  the  pixeUrist 
school  of  inteqiretcrs.  That  it  is  Rome  Papal  was 
held  by  the  lYotestanta  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
and  hy  those  who  preceded  and  have  followed  tfceni 
in  their  line  of  interpretation.  That  it  is  Rome 
having  lajised  into  infidelity  is  the  view  of  many  of 
the  futurist*.  That  it  is  Rome  as  the  type  of'  tlie 
world  is  suggested  or  maintained  by  Tichonius,  l*ri- 
masius,  Aretas,  Albert  the  Great,  and  in  our  own 
dayg  by  Dr.  Arnold  (On  the  Jnterjtrttation  of 
Prophecy)  and  Dr.  Newman  (Tracts  for  the  Times, 
No.  83).  That  the  harlot-woman  must  be  an  un- 
faithful Church  is  argued  convincingly  by  Words- 
worth (On  the  Apoc<dypst,  p.  37G),  and  no  less 
decisively  by  Isaac  Williams  ( The  A/Mjcalypse,  p. 
335).  A  close  consideration  of  the  language  and 
import  of  St.  John's  prophecy  appears,  as  Mr. 
Williams  says,  to  leave  no  room  for  doubt  on  thia 
point.  If  this  be  so,  the  conclusion  seems  almost 
necessarily  to  follow  that  the  unfaithful  Church 
spoken  of  is,  as  Dr.  Wordsworth  argues,  the  Church 
of  Rome.  And  this  appears  to  \>e  the  case.  The 
Babylon  of  the  Apocalyjjse  is  probably  the  Church 
of  Rome  which  gradually  raised  and  seated  herself 
on  the  back  of  the  Corrupted  Church  —  the  Har- 
lot-rider on  the  Beast.  A  very  noticeable  conclu- 
sion follows  from  hence,  which  has  been  littlo 
marked  by  many  who  have  been  most  anxious  to 
identify  llabylon  and  Rome.  It  is,  that  it  is  im- 
possible that  the  Po|>c  or  the  Papal  system  can  l-c 
Antichrist,  for  the  Harlot  who  rides  on  the  Beast 
and  the  \ntichrist  are  wholly  distinct.  After 
Babylon  is  fallen  and  destroyed  (Rev.  xviii.)  the 
Antichrist  is  still  found  (Rev.  xix.).  Indeed  there 
is  hardly  a  feature  in  the  Papal  system  which  i* 
similar  in  its  lineaments  to  the  portrait  of  Anti- 
christ as  drawn  by  St.  John,  however  closely  it  may 
resemble  Babylon. 

4.  What  are  ice  to  uwlerttantl  by  the  tiro  Wit- 
nesses! The  usual  interpretation  given  in  the 
early  Church  is  that  they  are  Enoch  and  Elijah, 
who  are  to  appear  in  the  da} a  of  Antichrist  and 
by  him  to  1*  killed.  Victorinus  substitutes  Jere- 
miah for  Enoch.    Joachim  would  suggest  Musei 
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md  Elijah  taken  figuratively  for  some  penotu.  or '  (Irenaua),  Apyov/xe  (llippotytiis),  A  a  five 
perhaps  orders,  actuated  by  their  spirit.  IJuLin  irir,  Avtc/uoi  (Tichonius),  T  tvorif.  iko  * 
per,  Bale,  Chytncus,  1'areus,  Mede,  Vitringa  un- ;  (Kupertus),    Katco*     'Oirtyos,  'AKt)Brj% 


drrstand  by  them  the  line  of  Antipapal  reuioti 
itranU.  Koxe  takes  tbeni  to  be  Huss  and  Jerome 
of  Prague;  Ilossuet,  the  early  Christian  martyrs- 
Herder  and  Eichhoni,  the  chief  priest  Ananus  and 
Jesus  slain  by  the  Zealots;  Moses  Stuart,  the  sick 
and  old  who  did  uot  fly  from  Jerusalem  on  its  cap- 
ture by  the  lioman.s;  Maurice,  the  priest  Jeshua 
and  tlie  judge  Zcrubbabel  as  representing  I -aw  and 


B\afifpos,  n  o  A  01  Baffxocot,  'Afivo% 
aSiitos  (Aretha*.),  OuXirios  (Crotiusj.  Mo 
o  fit  Tit,  'AiroffTar^!,  Dioci.m  Au.i'srcn 
(bossuet):  Kwald  constructs  ••  the  Woman  (,'a.vir" 
in  Hebrew,  and  Iienary  ••  the  Ca-sar  Nero"  in  the 
same  language.  Any  one  who  wishes  to  know  th? 
many  attempts  that  ha\e  been  made  to  solve  tlie 
difficulty  —  attempts  seldom  c\eu  relieved  by  in- 


Saerifice;  1-ee  understands  by  them  U»e  law  and  tenuity  —  may  consult   Wollius.  <  almet,  Clarke, 

the  Gospel;  Tichonius  and  iiede.  the  two  Testa-  Wrangham,  Thorn  [Thorn  V].«    lW.sibly  the  prii. 

•ueiits;  others  the  two  Sacraments.    All  that  we  ciple  on  which  the  explanation  goes  is  false.  Men 

are  able  to  say  is  this:  The  time  of  tlieir  witness-  have  looked  for  Antichrist  anion:,'  their  toe*,  and 

in-  is  1200  days,  or  a  time,  times,  and  half  a  time.  >  have  tortured  the  name  of  the  |*.t«.ii  fixed  ujiun 

This  is  the  same  | period  as  that  during  which  the  into  being  of  the  value  of           Hence  I-ilimu 

a-rocTaata  and  the  power  of  the  lieast  continue,  under  the  lJoman  Emperors.  Moliammed  at  the  time 


They  would  seem  therefore  to  represent  all  those 
who  in  the  midst  of  tlie  faithless  are  found  faithful 
throughout  this  time.  Their  l>eing  descrilicd  as 
*•  candlesticks  "  would  lead  us  te  regard  them  jier- 
hapj  as  Churches.  The  pLiee  of  their  temjiorary 
death,  "  the  great  city,  which  spiritually  is  called 
Sodom  and  Egypt,  where  also  our  I^ord  was  cru- 
cified," would  appear  to  be  Jerusalem,  as  typifying 
the  Corrupted  Church.  The  Heast  that  kills  them 
is  not  Antichrist,  but  the  faitlde&s  Church. 

5.  The  Number  of  (he  HmM.  Nothing  what- 
ever is  known  about  it.    No  conjecture  that  has 


of  the  Saracenic  successes,  Luther  at  the  Informa- 
tion, Ilonaparte  at  the  1  Tench  h'c\olution.  The 
name  to  lie  found  is  not  that  of  Antichrist,  but  the 
name  of  the  Itcast,  which,  as  we  ha* ■  >•  argued,  is 
not  the  same  as  Antichrist.  It  is  pmb'dc  that  a 
sounder  method  of  interpretation  is  adopted  by  Mr. 
Isaac  Williams,  I»r.  Wordsworth,  and  Mr.  Maurice. 
There  is  clearly  a  symlmlical  meaning  in  tlie  num- 
bers used  in  the  Ajoxalypse;  and  they  would  ex- 
plain the  three  sixes  as  a  threefold  declension  from 
the  holiness  and  jx-rfection  swnbolizcd  by  the  uum- 
ber  seven.    We  will  add  an  ingenious  suggestion 


been  made  is  worth  mentioning  on  the  ground  of  r  by  an  anonymous  writer,  and  will  have  the  subject 


its  being  likely  in  any  the  least  degree  to  approx- 
imate to"  the  truth.  'Hie  usual  method  of  seeking 
the  solution  of  the  difficulty  is  to  select  the  name 
of  an  individual  and  to  count  the  numerical  v;dues 
of  iU  constituent  letters.    The  extravagant  con- 


in  the  same  darkn»-ss  in  which  it  is  probably  des- 
tined to  remain:  "At  his  first  ap|»earance,"  he 
WTites,  "  he  will  be  hailed  with  acclamations  and 
hosannahs  as  the  redeemer  of  Israel,  another  Judas 
Maccabaus:  and  either  from  the  initials  of  his 


elusions  which  have  lieen  made  to  result  from  this  name,  or  from  the  initial  letter  of  some  scriptural 
system  have  naturally  brought  it  into  disrepute,  [  motto  adopted  by  him,  an  artificial  name  will  be 
but  it  is  certain  that  it  was  much  more  usual,  formed,  a  cipher  of  his  real  name.    And  that  ab- 


at  the  tune  that  St.  John  wrote,  to  make  calculi 
tions  in  this  maimer  than  mu*t  persons  are  now 
aware.  On  this  principle  Mercury  or  Ilnuth  was 
invoked  under  the  name  of  1218,  Jupiter  under 
that  of  717,  the  Sun  of  GU8  or  XII.  Mr.  Elliott 
juotes  an  enigma  from  tlie  Sibylline  verses  in  some 
way  expressing  tlie  name  of  Cod,  strikingly  illus- 
trative of  the  challenge  put  forth  by  St.  John,  and 
perhaps  formed  in  part  on  its  model: 

'Evrim.  ypaMM&r'  ♦*•«»  *  wpaavAAa/Wt  cum  *  vwi  ft*. 
Al  rp«u;  ol  irpiroi  Ivo  ytnintiar  ixovviv  «*a<rr»), 
*H  Xo«iri}  &i  ra  Xoina  •  «<ti  a^a  ra  wim. 

Tov  irajTOf  &'  aptdfiov  itcarturraitf  «t<r>  6if  ocrui 
Kai  rpttt  rpta&ca&t ,  irvr  y  cirrd  •  yrovt  6i  rit  tlfii, 

Sibyll.  Orur.  p.  171,  Paris,  1699. 

supposed  by  Mr.  Clarke  to  l>e  Qtbs  <r<rr-fip.  The 
only  conjecture  with  respect  to  the  number  of  the 
Beast,  made  on  this  principle,  which  is  worthy  of 
mention  is  one  which  dates  as  early  as  the  time  of 
lremeus,  and  has  held  its  ground  down  to  the  time 
sf  iJean  Alford  and  ('anon  Wordsworth  Irenaus 
uggests,  though  he  does  not  adopt,  the  word 
A  a  t  1 1  y  o  i.  Dr.  Wordsworth  ( 18»J(M  thinks  it 
and  Dean  Afford  (lStil)  has  "the  strong- 
that  no  ot  her  can  !*•  found  approach- 


tngw 


bre\iated  nante  or  cipher  will  l>e  ostentatiously  dis- 
plaved  as  their  badge,  tlieir  watchword,  their  shib- 
boleth, their  ♦  Maee.il.i.'  by  all  Ids  a<lherenU. 
This  artificial  name,  this  mark  or  symbol  of  the 
real  name,  will  !«  e»pial  by  Cematria  to  CCC " 
(JtwUh  ML«Um ny,  [i.  ,r»2,  1848  i. 

(C. )  Jtic'uJi  and  Muhammt'lan  Iraditumt  re 
gptcting  AntichrUl.    The  name  given  by  tlie  Jews 

to  Antichrist  is  (T^V -""S)  Annillus.  There  are 
several  Habbinical  lxx>ks  in  which  a  circumstantial 
account  is  given  of  him,  such  as  the  "  liook  of 
Zerubl>al)«d,"  and  others  printed  at  Constantinople. 
Huxtorf  nives  an  abridgment  of  their  contents  in 
his  lexicon,  under  the  head  "  Annillus,"  and  in 
the  fiftieth  chapter  of  his  Sijwttj<i»in  Jwhrica 
(p.  717).  The  name  is  derived  from  Isaiah  xi.  4, 
where  the  Targum  gives  ••  Hy  the  word  of  bis 
mouth  the  wi<-kts-l  Annillus  shall  die,"  for  "wilij 
the  breath  of  his  lips  shall  he  slay  the  wicked." 
There  will,  say  the  Jews,  be  twelve  [ten]  signs  of 
the  coming  of  the  Messiah:  —  1.  The  r.p[earance 
of  three  ajsistatc  kind's  who  have  fallen  away  flora 
the  faith,  but  in  the  si,dit  of  men  apjtear  to  I* 
worshipers  of  the  true  <  iod.  2.  A  terrible  heat  of 
the  sun.  o".  A  <lew  of  11**1  (Joel  .  'M>).  4.  A 
healing  dew  for  the  pious.    5.  A  darkness  will  I* 


to  a  complete  solution  "    Of  Jther  ca8t         the  su"  ^],Jcl  »■       f,,r  tllirt>'  day»  (Ib 


tlie  chief  favorites  have  been  T 


fir  ay 


xxiv.  22).     G.  Cod  will  give  universal  power  U 


a  •  Dr.  Davil  Thom.  of  Uverpool,  ks  the  author  of  a 
•ork  entitled  *»  The  Number  »n<j  Names  of  the  Apoca- 
j ptic  Beuis,  Part  I."  (bond.  1848,  8vo,  pp.  xxalx.,  1 


39S),  which  may  wrL'  be  regantod  as  a  curiosity  of  )<t 
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the  Romans  for  nine  months,  during  which  time 
the  Roman  chieftain  will  afflict  the  Israelite*;  at 
the  end  of  the  nine  months  God  will  raise  up  the 
Messiah  Ben-Joseph,  that  is,  the  Messiah  of  the 
tribe  of  Joseph,  named  Nehemiah,  who  will  defeat 
the  Roman  chieftain  and  slay  him.  7.  Then  there 
will  arise  Armillus,  whom  the  (Jen tiles  or  Cnris- 
tians  call  Antichrist.  He  will  he  born  of  a  marble 
statue  in  one  of  the  churches  in  Rome.  He  will 
go  to  the  Romans  and  will  profess  himself  to  be 
their  Messiah  and  their  (iod.  At  once  the  Romans 
will  believe  in  him  and  accept  him  for  their  king, 
and  will  love  him  and  cling  to  him.  Having  made 
the  whole  world  subject  to  him,  he  will  say  to  the 
Iduimvans  (*.  f.  Christians),  "  Bring  me  the  law 
which  I  have  given  you."  They  will  bring  it  with 
their  book  of  prayers;  and  he  will  accept  it  as  his 
jwn,  and  will  exhort  them  to  persevere  in  their 
belief  of  him.  Then  he  will  send  to  Nehemiah,  and 
command  the  Jewish  Liw  to  be  brought  him,  and 
proof  to  be  given  from  it  that  he  is  God.  Nehe- 
miah will  go  before  him.  guarded  by  30,000  war- 
riors of  the  tribe  of  Ephraim,  and  will  read,  "lam 
the  I^ord  thy  Cod :  thou  shalt  have  none  other  gods 
but  me."  Armillus  will  say  that  there  are  no  such 
words  in  the  Law,  and  will  command  the  .Tews  to 
confess  him  to  lie  G<*1  as  the  other  nations  hail  con- 
fessed him.  But  Nehemiah  will  give  orders  to  his 
followers  to  seize  and  bind  him.  Then  Armillus 
in  rage  and  fury  will  gather  all  his  people  in  a  deep 
valley  to  fight  with  Israel,  and  in  that  battle  the 
Messiah  lien-Joseph  will  fall,  and  the  angels  will 
bear  away  his  liody  and  carry  him  to  the  resting- 
place  of  the  Patriarchs.  Then  the  .lews  will  be 
cast  out  by  all  nations,  and  sutler  afflictions  such 
as  have  not  been  from  the  beginning  of  the  world, 
and  the  residue  of  them  will  fly  into  the  desert,  and 
will  remain  there  forty  and  five  days,  during  which 
time  all  the  Israelites  who  are  not  worthy  to  see 
the  Redemption  shall  die.  8.  Then  the  great  angel 
Michael  will  rise  and  blow  three  mighty  blasts  of  a 
trumpet.  At  the  first  blast  there  shall  appear  the 
true  Messiah  Ben- David  and  the  prophet  Ely  ah, 
and  they  will  manifest  themselves  to  the  Jews  in 
the  desert,  and  all  the  Jews  throughout  the  xrirld 
shall  hear  the  sound  of  the  trump,  and  those  tint 
have  l»een  carried  captive  into  Assyria  shall  be 
gathered  together;  an.l  with  great  gladness  they 
shall  come  to  Jerusalem.  Then  Armillus  will  raise 
a  great  army  of  Christians  and  lead  them  to  Jeru- 
salem to  conquer  the  new  king.  Rut  God  shall  say 
to  Messiah,  "  Sit  thou  on  my  right  hand,"  and  to 
the  Israelites,  "  Stand  still  and  see  what  God  will 
work  for  you  to-day."  Then  (iod  will  pour  down 
sulphur  and  fire  from  heaven  (Ez.  xxxviii.  22),  and 
'be  impious  Armillus  shall  die,  and  the  impious 
Idunuvans  (i.  e.  Christians),  who  have  destroyed  the 
house  of  our  God  and  have  led  us  away  into  cap- 
tivity, shall  perish  in  misery,  and  the  Jews  shall 
avenge  themselves  upon  them,  as  it  is  written: 
»  The  house  of  Jacob  shall  be  a  fire,  and  the  house 
of  Joseph  a  flame,  and  the  house  of  Esau  (»'.  e.  the 
1'hristians)  for  stubble,  and  they  shall  kindle  in 
them  and  devour  them :  there  shall  not  1*  any  re- 
maining  of  the  house  of  Esau,  for  the  Ix>rd  hath 
ipoken  it"  (Obnd.  18.)   9.  On  the  second  blast  of 

he  trumpet  the  tombs  shall  l>e  opened,  and  Messiah 
'Jen- David  shall  raise  Messiah  lien-Joseph  from  the 
dead.  10.  The  ten  tril.es  shall  be  led  to  Paradise, 
rod  shall  celebrate  the  wedding-feast  of  the  Messiah. 

lr.d  the  Messiah  shall  choose  a  bride  amongst  the 
fcinvt  of  the  daughters  of  Israel,  aud  children  and 
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children's  children  shall  be  bom  to  him,  and  ther 
he  Bhall  die  like  other  men,  and  his  sons  shall  reign 
over  Israel  after  him,  as  it  is  written,  "  He  shall 
prolong  his  days"  (Is.  liii.  10),  which  Rambarc 
explains  to  mean  "He  shall  live  long,  but  he  too 
shall  die  in  great  glory,  and  his  son  shall  reign  ic 
his  stead,  and  his  son's  sons  in  succession  "  (Bux- 
torfii  Synaytuja  Judaica,  p.  717,  Basil.  1061  [and 
Eisenmenger,  Enhiecktes  Judenthum,  ii.  698-717]). 

The  Mohammedan  traditions  are  an  adaptation 
of  Christian  prophecy  and  Jewish  legend  without 
any  originality  or  any  beauty  of  their  own.  They 
too  have  their  signs  which  are  to  precede  the  final 
consummation.  They  are  divided  into  the  great er 
and  lesser  signs.  Of  the  greater  signs  the  first  is 
the  rising  of  the  sun  from  the  west  (cf.  Matt.  xxiv. 
29).  The  next  is  the  appearance  of  a  Beast  from 
the  earth,  sixty  cubits  high,  bearing  the  «taff  of 
Moses,  and  the  seal  of  Solomon,  with  which  he  wu 
inscribe  the  word  »'  Believer"  on  the  face  of  the 
faithful,  and  "  Unbeliever  "  on  all  who  have  not 
accepted  Islamism  (com p.  Rev.  xiii.).  The  third 
sign  is  the  capture  of  Constantinople,  while  the 
spoil  of  which  is  being  divided,  news  will  come  of 
the  apjjearance  of  Antichrist  (Al  Ltojjul),  and  every 
man  will  return  to  his  own  home.  Antichrist  will 
be  blind  of  one  eye  and  deaf  of  one  ear,  and  will 
have  the  name  of  Unbeliever  written  on  his  forehead 
(Rev.  xiii.).  It  is  he  that  the  Jews  call  Messiah 
lien-David,  and  say  that  he  will  come  in  the  last 
times  and  reign  over  sea  and  land,  and  restore  to 
them  the  kingdom.  He  will  continue  forty  days, 
one  of  these  days  being  equal  to  a  year,  another  to 
a  month,  another  to  a  week,  the  rest  being  days  of 
ordinary  length.  He  will  devastate  all  other  places, 
but  will  not  be  allowed  to  enter  Mecca  and  Medina, 
which  will  l>e  guarded  by  angels.  Lastly,  ho  will 
be  killed  by  Jesus  at  the  gate  of  I.ud.  For  when 
news  is  received  of  the  apjjearance  of  Antichrist, 
Jesus  will  come  down  to  earth,  alighting  on  the 
white  tower  at  the  east  of  Damascus,  and  will  slay 
him :  Jesus  will  then  embrace  the  Mohammedan  re- 
ligion, marry  a  wife,  and  leave  children  after  him, 
having  reigned  in  perfect  peace  and  security,  after 
the  death  of  Antichrist,  for  forty  years.  (See  Po- 
cocke,  Porta  Mo$is,  p.  258,  Oxon.  1C55 ;  and  Safe, 
Koran,  Preliminary  Discount.) 

Literature.  —  On  the  subject  of  the  Antichrist 
and  of  tlie  Apocalyptic  visions  the  following  is  a 
condensed  list  of  the  writers  most  deserving  of  at- 
tention: —  S.  Cyril  of  Jerusalem,  Catech.  xv.  220, 
Paris,  1720.  S.  Jerome,  Explan.  in  Daniel,  v.  617, 
Verou.  1734.  These  two  writers  are  expounders 
of  the  Patristic  view.  Andreas,  Comm.  im  Apoc 
Bibl.  Patr.  Max.  v.  590.  Aretas,  Comm.  in  Apou 
Bil.il-  Patr.  Max.  ix.  741.  Abbas  Joachim  (founder 
of  the  Antipapal  school),  Exp.  Apoc.  Venet.  1519. 
Ribeira  (founder  of  the  later  school  of  Futurists \ 
Comm.  in  A/x>c.  Salam.  1591.  Alcasar  (founder 
of  the  lYaitcrist  school),  Vtstiijatio  Arcani  Sensus 
in  A/>oc.  Antv.  1614.  Pareus,  Comm.  in  Apoc. 
Heidelh.  1618.  Cornelius  a  I.apide.  Comnu  in 
Ajxjc.  Antv.  1627.  Mede,  Claris  Apocalypt.  Can- 
tab. 1032.  Bossuet,  VApKalypse,  arte  une  Ex] 'lo- 
cation, OZuvres,  vol.  xxiii.  Vitringa,  Anacrisi* 
AjtocaUjps.  Amst.  1719.  Daubuz,  Comm.  on  Her. 
I>ond.  1720.  Hug,  EiuUituno  in  die  Schrifltn  dtt 
Neuen  Test.  Stuttg.  1821.  ltengel,  ErUartt  Off. 
enbaruntj  Johannis,  Stuttg.  1834.  Herder,  Johan. 
ni*  Ojfetibarunff,  Werke,  xii.  Stuttg.  1827.  Eich- 
horn,  Comm.  in  A,joc.  Gotting.  1791.  Ewald 
Comm.  in  Apoc.  Liua.  1828.    Lr.cke,  U< 
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Einleitung  in  die  Offenbaruny  und  die  apocalijpt. 
Ltier<Uur,  Comm.  iv.,  Mono.  1832,  [2e  Aufl.  1802.] 
Tract*  for  the  Times,  v.  No.  8-1,  Ixmd.  1830. 
tires  well.  Expotitum  of  Uie  Parables,  vol.  i.  Oxf. 
1334.  Moses  Stuart,  Comm.  on  the  Apoc.  [Ando- 
ver,  1S40.  repr.J  Edinb.  1847.  Wordsworth,  On 
th*  Apocalypse  Ix>od.  184!';  and  Gk.  Test.  Lond. 
1860.  Elliott  Horn  Apocalyjti&t,  Lond.  1851. 
Clissold  Ai*<abjptical  Interpretation  (Swedentar- 
gian).  Load.  1843.  C.  Maitland,  Prophetic  Inter- 
pretation, lx>ad.  1849.  Williams,  The-  Apocxdypse, 
Lond.  J 802.  Alford,  GL  Test.  (Prole  y.  in  Theu. 
ft  in  Apoc.),  Loui  180G  and  lStil.  FJlicott, 
Cumm.  in  The**.  Ixmd.  1808.  F.  M. 

*  Cm  this  important  topic  the  reader  may  cort- 
iso  the  following  writers:  < orrodi,  K'ril.Getch. 
d*s  Chiliasmus,  ii.  400-444,  1  rankf.  u.  Uipz.  1781; 
Neander,  Pflansuny,  u.  s.  w.  i 
4te  Aud.  I  Iamb.  1847,  or  pp. 
ti.  Robinson's  revised  ed.  of  Kylaud's  trans.,  X.  V. 
18*i5;  also  his  Ihr  erste  Urief  Johannes,  on  ch.  ii.  18, 
22.  23,  iv.  1-3,  trans,  by  .Mrs.  Conant,  X.  V.  1802; 
Dustcrdieck,  Johan.  Hrwfe,  i.  308-332,  Cott.  1802; 
Maurice,  Unity  of  the  A*.  T.,  Camb.  1854,  pp. 
GOIM>14:  Lauge  iu  Hcrzog's  KeaLEncykhumdie,  i. 
371;  I^eebler,  Das  apost.  u.  d.  nachajjost.  Zeitalter, 
2e  Aufl.  Stuttg.  1807,  pp.  132  tf.,  227  ft.,  20, 
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tioch  (ibid.  xi.  19).  It  was  from  Jerusalem  that 
Agabus  and  the  other  prophets,  who  foretold  the 
famine,  came  to  Antiocb  (ibul.  xi.  27,  28):  and 
liarnabas  and  Saul  were  consequently  sent  ou  a 
mission  of  charity  from  the  latter  city  to  the  former 
(  Hid.  xi.  30,  xii.  25).  It  was  from  Jenisalem  again 
that  the  Judaizers  came,  who  disturbed  the  church 
at  Antioch  (ibid.  xv.  1);  and  it  was  at  Antiocl 
that  St.  Paul  rebuked  St.  Peter  for  conduct  into 
which  he  had  been  tatrayed  through  the  influence 
of  emissaries  from  Jerusalem  (<Jal.  ii.  11,  12). 

The  chief  interest  of  Antioch,  however,  is  con- 
nected with  the  progress  of  Christianity  among  the 
heathen.  Here  the  first  (ientile  church  was 
founded  (Acts  xi.  20,  21);  here  the  disciples  of 
.lesus  Christ  were  first  called  Christians  (xi.  20); 
here  St.  I'aid  exercised  (so  far  as  is  distinctly  rc- 
14G,  ii.  G30,  G40,  corded)  his  first  systematic  ministerial  work  (xi 
I'M),  30G,  372  of  E.  \  22  -2G;  see  xiv.  2G-28;  also  xv.  35  and  xviii.  23): 
hence  he  started  at  the  beginning  of  his  first  mis- 
sionary journey  (xiii.  1 -,'!),  and  hither  he  returned 
<xiv.  20).  So  again  after  the  apostolic  council  (the 
decrees  of  which  were  sjiecially  addressed  to  Uie 
(•entile  converts  at  Antioch,  xv.  2-J).  he  began  and 
ended  his  second  missionary  journey  at  this  place 
(xv.  3G,  xviii.  22).  This  too  was  the  starting-point 
itf  the  third  missionary  journey  (xviii.  2-J),  which 
Ewald,  Sewlschreiben  dts  ApiteU  Paulas,  pp.  20-!  was  brought  to  a  tenuination  by  the  imprisonment 
31.  C<  tt.  1857;  Lunemann  ou  2  Theas.  ii.  1-12,  at  Jerusalem  and  (  a*area."  Though  St.  Paul  was 
and  Iluther  on  1  John  ii.  18,  in  Meyer  s  Komm.  j  never  again,  so  far  as  we  know,  at  Antioch,  it  did 


nbtr  d  is  A'.  T. ;  Jowett,  Excursus  on  "  Hie  Man 
of  Sin/'  in  his  Epistle*  of  St.  Paul,  \.  178-194, 
2d  ed.,  Ixmd.  1801);  Moehmer,  El.,  Zur  Lehre  mm 
Antichrist,  tiach  Schneckenburyer,  iu  Jahrb.  f. 
deuLsche  Thtol.,  1809,  iv.  403-4117 ;  Xoyes,  (i.  K., 
The  Apocalypse  analyzed  and  explained,  in  the 
Christian  Examiner  for  May,  1800,  lxviii.  320-357  ; 
Keek,  Eitd.  in  <las  Ar.       pp.  G10-GIS.  and  lor. 


not  cease  to  ta  an  important  centre  for  Christian 
progress :  but  it  does  not  taking  to  this  place  to 

tion  with  Ignatius,  <  hrysostoni,  and  other  eminent 
names. 

Antioch  was  founded  in  the  year  300  n.  c,  by 
Seleucus  Nicator,  with  circumstances  of  consider- 
able display,  which  were  afterwards  embellished  by 


Usnngen  uber  die  Apokdypte,  Perl.  1HJ2;  Ewald,  fable.    The  situation  was  well  chosen,  both  for  mU 


Uie  jo/ian.  Sch  rifle  n  ubersezt  u.  erklart,  Hd.  u.F 
Ci  tt.  18G2;  Volkmar,  Comm.  zur  Offenbaruny 
Johannes,  Zurich,  18C2.  II.  and  A. 

ANTIOCH  CAynox*(a).  1.  In  Syiua.  The 
capital  of  the  Creek  kings  of  Syria,  and  afterwards 
the  residence  of  the  Uoiuan  governors  of  the  prov- 
ince which  tare  the  same  name.  This  metropolis 
was  situated  where  the  chain  of  Ix'banon,  running 
northwards,  and  the  chain  of  Taunts,  running  cast- 
wards,  are  brought  to  an  abnipt  meeting.  Here 
the  (Jronte*  breaks  through  the  mountains;  and 


itary  and  commercial  puqtoscs.  Jews  were  settled 
there  from  the  first  in  tirge  numtars,  were  goverued 
by  their  own  ethnareh,  and  allowed  to  have  the 
same  political  privikges  with  the  Creeks  (Joseph. 
Ant.  xii.  3,  §  1 ;  r.  A/>.  ii.  4).  Antioch  grew  under 
the  successive  Scleucid  kings,  till  it  became  a  city 
of  great  extent  and  of  remarkable  beauty.  SortM 
of  the  most  magnificent  buildings  were  on  the 
idand.  One  feature,  which  seems  to  liave  been 
characteristic  of  the  ifreat  Syrian  cities  —  a  vast 
street  with  colonnades,  intersecting  the  whole  from 


Antioch  was  place*!  at  a  bend  of  the  river,  partly  ™<>      end  — was  addis!  by  Antiix  hus  Kpiphanes 

1  Some  lively  notices  of  the  Antioch  of  this  jieriod, 
and  of  its  relation  to  Jewish  history,  arc  supplied 
by  the  books  of  Maccal>ees.  (See  especially  1  Mace 
ii'i.  37,  xi.  13;  2  Mace.  iv.  7-1),  v.  21,  xi.  *3(i.) 

It  is  the  Antioch  of  the  Poman  i**riod  with 
which  we  are  concerned  in  the  X.  T.  My  Pompcy 
it  ha<l  Iteen  ma<le  a  fn«  city,  and  such  it  continued 
till  the  time  of  Antoninus  Pius.  The  early  Kmper 
ors  raised  there  some  lar^e  and  important  struct- 
ures, such  as  aqueducts,  auiphitheatres,  and  Irnths 
Herod  the  (i rent  contribute*!  a  road  and  a  colon- 
nade (Joseph.  Ant.  xvi.  5,  §  3;  II.  ./.,  i.  21,  §  11) 
Here  should  be  mentioned  that  Uie  citizens  of  An- 
tioch under  the  Empire  were  noted  for  scurrilouj 


jii  an  ikland,  partly  on  the  level  which  fonns  tht 
left  tank,  and  jiartly  on  the  steep  and  craggy  as- 
cent  of  Mount  Silpius,  whicli  rose  abniptly  on  the 
south.  In  the  immediate  nei^htarb<j<>d  w;is  Daphne, 
the  celebrated  lanctuary  of  Apollo  (2  Mace  iv.  33); 
whence  the  city  was  sometimes  called  Antioch  l»v 
Daimixk,  to  dlstingtiish  it  from  otlier  cities  of  the 
Blue  name. 

Xo  city,  after  Jenisalem,  is  so  intimately  con- 
nected with  the  history  of  the  apostolic  church. 
Certain  points  of  close  ass«x-iation  between  these 
two  cities,  as  reuanls  the  progress  of  (  hristianity, 
may  ta  notictsl  iu  the  first  place.  ( )no  of  the  seven 
deaconk,  or  almoners  appointed  at  Jerusalem,  was 

Xicolas,  a  proselyte  of  Antioch  (  Acts  vi.  5).  The!  tvit  *"d  the  invention  of  nicknames.  Tliis  fwrhaps 
Christians,  who  were  dtf|*r*cd  from  Jerusalem  at  *a*       origin  of  the  name  by  which  the  disciples 


the  death  of  Stephen,  preached  the  Kospel  at  An- 


of  Jc 


Christ  are  designated,  and  which  was 


a  •  H  Illustrates  rtjiiallv  the  contrasts  of  history,  now  one  of  the  foreign  fields  to  whfch  missionaries  an 
the  Antioch  of  Uie  N.  T.  from  which  the  first  sent  by  the 
to  the  beatlicn  were  sent  forth,  is  itself  J 
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probably  given  by  Romans  to  the  despised  sect, 
mil  not  by  <  hristians  to  themselves. 

The  great  authority  for  all  that  U  known  of 
ancient  Antioch  is  ('.  O.  Miiller's  AndquiUUts 
AntiocheruE  ((i«  tt.  1839).  Modem  Antakin  is  a 
shrunken  and  miserable  place.  Some  of  the  walls, ! 
shattered  by  earthquakes,  haw  a  striking  ap|iear- 
ance  on  the  crags  of  Mount  Silpius.  They  are  de- 
scribed in  <  hcaney's  account  of  the  F.uphrnltt  Kx- 
jHi/itiun,  where  also  i>  piven  a  view  of  a  gftteWftj 
which  still  bears  the  name  of  St.  Paul.  One  error, 
however,  should  be  pointed  out,  which  has  found 
its  way  into  these  volumes  from  Calmct,  namely, 
Jerome's  erroneous  identification  of  Antioch  with 
the  Kiblah  of  the  Old  Testament. 


Oate  of  Ht.  Pant,  Antioch. 

2.  Antioch  in  I  Vim  \  (Acts  xiii.  14,  xir.  19, 
21;  9  Tim.  hi  11).     Tin-  ])osition  of  tin-  town  is 


clearly  pointed  out  by  Stralw  in  the  following 
words  (xii.  577):  —  "In  the  district  of  Phrygia 
called  Paroreia,  there  is  a  certain  mountain-ridge, 
stretching  from  E.  to  \Y.  On  each  side  there  is  a 
large  plain  U-low  this  ridge;  and  it  has  two  cities 
in  its  neighborhood :  Philomelium  on  the  nortli, 
and  on  the  other  side  Antioch,  called  Antioch  near 
Pisidia.  The  former  lies  entirely  in  the  plain;  the 
latter  (which  lias  a  l!<>man  colony)  is  on  a  height." 
The  relations  of  distance  also  l*tween  Antioch  and 
other  towns  are  known  by  the  Pentinperian  table. 
Its  site,  however,  has  only  recently  l>een  ascertained. 
It  was  formerly  supposed  to  l>o  Akshtr,  which  is 
now  known  to  be  Philoinelimii  on  the  nortli  side  of 
the  ridge.  Even  Winer  (1847)  gives  this  view, 
the  difficulties  of  which  were  seen  by  I  .cake,  and 
previously  by  Mannert.  Mr.  Arundell,  the  British 
chaplain  at  Smyrna,  undertook  a  journey  in  1833 
for  the  express  purpose  of  identifying  the  Pisidian 
Antioch,  and  he  was  perfectly  successful  (Arundell  t 
Asia  Minor,  ch.  xii.,  xiii.,  xiv.).  The  ruins  are 
very  considerable.  This  discovery  was  fully  con- 
firmed by  Mr  Hamilton  (Ilvs.  in  Asia  Minor,  vol. 
i.  ch.  27).  Antioch  corresponds  to  Yalobntch, 
which  is  distant  from  Ak  shtr  six  hours  over  the 
mountains. 

This  city,  like  the  Syrian  Antioch,  w  is  found  A 
by  Seleucus  Nicator.  I'nder  the  Romans  it  became 
a  cvloniit,  and  w:is  also  called  Ca*sarea,  as  we  leai  it 
from  Pliny  (v.  24).  The  former  fact  is  confirmed 
by  the  Latin  inscriptions  nnd  other  features  of  the 
coins  of  the  place;  the  latter  by  inscriptions  dis- 
covered on  the  sjM)t  by  Mr.  Hamilton. 

The  occasion  on  which  M  .  I 'aid  visited  the  city 
for  the  fiM  time  (Acts  xiii.  14)  was  very  interest- 
ing  and  important.  His  preaching  in  the  syna- 
pugne  led  to  the  reception  of  the  gospel  by  a  great 
number  of  the  (ientiles:  and  this  resulted  in 
riolent  persecution  on  the  part  of  the  Jews,  whe 
first,  using  the  influence  of  some  of  the  wealths 
female  residents,  drove  him  from  Antioch  to  loo 


Google 
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(&>.  50,  51),  and  subsequently  follows 
even  to  Lystra  (Acta  xiv.  I'J).    St.  Paul,  on  hi« 
seturn  from  I.ystra,  revisited  .Atitioc'i  for  the  pur- 
pose of  streiigthening  the  minds  of  the  disciples  ,  Hieron.  /.  <:). 
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of  forces  "  against  Ptol.  Philopator  the  «cn  of  F.ver- 
getes,  and  "one  of  them  "  (Antiochus)  threatened 
to  overthrew  the  power  of  Fgypt  (Dan.  xi.  II.  10; 


15.  F.  W. 


ANTIOCHUS  III.,  surnamed  Ute  Great 

iptyas),  succeeded  his  brother  Seleueus  Keraunos, 
who  was  assassinated  alter  a  short  reign  in  n.  C. 
223.  He  prosecuted  the  war  against  Ptol.  l'liilo- 
pator  with  vigor,  and  at  first  with  success.  In 
n.  c.  218  he  drove  the  Kgvptian  forces  to  Sidon, 
conquered  Samaria  and  tiilead.  and  wintered  at 
Ftolemais,  hut  was  defeated  next  year  at  Waphia, 
near  (iawi  (n.  f.  -17),  with  immense  low,  and  in 


(U>.  21).  These  events  bap|tened  when  Ic  was  on 
his  first  missionary  journey,  iu  company  with  Bar- 
nabas- He  probably  visited  Antioch  again  at  the 
I  ginning  of  his  second  jouniey.  when  Silas  was 
his  associate,  and  Timotheus,  who  was  a  native  of 
this  neighborhood,  had  just  been  added  to  the 
party.  The  allusion  in  2  Tim.  iii.  1 1  shows  that 
Tiinotheas  was  well  acquainted  with  the  sufferings 
which  the  apostle  bad  undergone  during  his  first 
visit  to  the  Pisidian  Antioth.  [1'hkyi.ia;  Pl- 
sn>i  v.]  J.  S.  H. 

ANTIOCHI'A    CAm6xua;    [FA.]  Alex. 
.Amoxw  exc.  in   2   .Mace.  iv.  33:   Antim-hia).  \  l'olyb.  v.  40  n".,  53  ft'.).  Durinj 
Axtiocii  1  (I  Mace.  iv.  35,  vi.  03;  2  .Mace.  iv.  'years  Anti.ichus  was  cngag.-d  in 
,±3,  v.  21).  W.  A.  \V.     j  position  in  Asia  .Minor,  and  oi 

ANTIOCHIANS  VKmox**'  AntUn-hnl). 
Partisan!*  of  Antioch  us  Kpiphane.s.  including  Jason 
and  the  Hellenuing  f:ietion  i2  Mac-,  iv.  9.  In 
the  latter  passages  the  Vulgate  has  rim*  pn-oitom. 

W.  A.  \\\ 

ANTI'OCHIS  {'Ayriox'*'-  •«'"'''""/...<).  The 
concubine  of  Antiochus  Fpiphane*  (2  Mace,  iv.  30j. 

IV.  A.  W. 

ANTI  OCHUS  ('Avrioxor.  Alex.  Ayr^a- 
yos  in  1  Mace.  xii.  10:  Antiwhut).  Father  of 
Nunienius,  one  of  the  ambassadors  from  Jonathan 
to  the  Woman*  (1  Mace.  xii.  10,  xiv.  22). 

W.  A.  W. 

ANTI'OCHUS  II.  CAm'ovof,  with- 
Uantkr),  king  of  Syria,  surnaried  the  <i<»i  (B«dv), 
"  in  the  first  instance  by  the  Milesians,  because  he 
overthrew  their  tyrant  Timarchus"  (App.  .Syr. 
65 1,  succeeded  his  father  Antiochus  Hwrifp,  th*. 
S-tdor)  in  n.  c.  201.  During  the  earlier  p:irt  of 
his  reign  he  was  engaged  in  a  fierce  war  with  Ptol- 
enoaMis  1'hil.tdelphus,  king  of  Kgypt  (UitU  riribut 
rllinic'irit,  Hieron.  n<l  Dm.  xi.  0),  in  the  course  of 
which  Parthia  and  Baetria  revolted  and  became  in- 
dependent kingdoms.  At  length  (B.  c.  250)  |)eaee 
was  made,  and  the  two  monarehs  "joined  them- 
selves together"  (Dan.  xi.  0),  and  Ptolemy  ("the 
king  of  the  south  ")  gave  his  daughter  Berenice  in 
marriage  to  Antiochus  ("the  king  of  the  north") 
who  set  aside  his  former  wife,  I^aodice,  to  receive 
her.  After  some  time,  on  the  death  of  Ptolemy 
(n.  f.  217),  Antiochus  recalled  I.aodi«e  and  her 
children  .Seleueus  and  Antiochus  to  court.  Thus 
Berenice  was  "  not  able  to  retain  her  power;  "  and 
I^aodice,  in  jealous  fear  lest  she  might  a  second  time 
lose  her  ascendency,  poisoned  Antiochus  (Ifim  ••  that 
lupported  her,"  i.  t.  Berenice),  and  eause«l  Berenice 
and  her  infant  son  to  lie  put  to  death,  n.  <  .  210 
(Dan.  xi.  0;  Hieron.  ml  Dm.  1.  c. ;  App.  Syr.  05). 

After  the  death  of  Antiochus,  Ptolema-us  l.wr- 
a^tes,  the  brother  of  Berenice  ("out  of  a  branch  of 
bcrroot"),  wlio  succeeded  his  father  Ptol.  Pliilu 
ieiphus,  exacted  vengeance  for  his  sister's  death  bv 
ail  invasion  of  Syria,  in  which  I-aodice  was  killed, 
her  son  Seleucus  Callinicus  driven  for  a  time  fp)in 
the  throne,  and  the  whole  country  plundered  (Dan. 
xi.  7-9;  Hieron.  /.  c. ;  hence  his  surname  " //«  t>t  »- 
efucior").  The  hostilities  thus  renewed  continued 
kt  many  years;  and  on  the  death  of  .Seleucus 
V.  c.  220,  after  his  "  return  into  his  >wn  land 
0>an.  xi.  9),  his  sons  Alexander  '  Seleu:uA)  Kerau 
«M  and  Ai  tiochus  " 


cotiseijueuee  made  a  jnnce  with  Ptolcinv,  in  which 
he  ceded  to  him  the  disputed  provinces  of  ( 'u.-le- 
Syria,  Pluenicia  and  Palestine  i  Dan.  xi.  11.  12; 

During  the  next  thirteen 
strengtheniua  hii 
on  tlie  frontiers  of 
Parthia,  and  bv  his  successes  inineil  his  surnann  of 
tin:  (Irtiil.     At  the  end  of  this  tune.  n.  c.  2  »-">. 
Pttdema-us  Philopator  ditsl.  and  h  it  his  kingdom 
to  his  son  Ptol.  Kpiphaues,  who  w;ls  only  five  years 
..l«l.     Antiochus  availed  hiuis.lt  of  the  opj»»rtunity 
which  was  otfere*!  by  the  weakness  of  a  minority 
and  the  unjiopularity  of  the  recent,  to  unite  with 
Philip  III.  of  Maeedon  for  the  purjHise  of  com]u«T- 
ing  and  dividing  the  l.gvptuu  dominions.  The 
.lews,  who  had  been  exasj^rated  by  the  conduct  of 
Ptol.   Philopator  l<oth  in  Palestine  and  Fgypt, 
openly  espjused  his  cause,  under  the  influence  of 
a  short-sighted  policy  ("the  factions  among  thy 
|>cople  shall  rise,"  i.  e.  against  Ptoleniy:  Dan.  xi.  14.) 
Antiochus  succeeded  in  occupying  the  three  dis- 
putes! provinces,  but  was  recalled  to  Asia  by  a  war 
which  broke  out  with  Attains,  king  of  Pergamos; 
and  his  allv  Philip  was  himself  embroiled  with  the 
Komans.    In  conscfpience  of  this  diversion  Ptol- 
ciiiv,  by  the  aid  of  Soopas,  again  made  himself 
master  of  .lerusalem  (-lovph.  Ant.  xii.  .'},  3)  and 
recovered  the  territory  which  he  had  lost  (Hieron. 
(ul  Dm.  xi.  14).    In  n.  r.  l!»8  Antiochus  reap- 
l^re*!  in  the  field  and  gained  a  decisive  victory 
"  near  the  sources  of  the  .Ionian  "  (Joseph.  Ant. 
xii.  3,  3;  Hieron.  /.  c.  ubi  P>mnii  nunc  condita 
est ) ;  and  afterwards  captured  Soopas  and  the  rem- 
nant of  his  forces  who  had  taken  refuge  in  Sidon 
(Dan.  xi.  15).    The  Jews,  who  had  suffered  se- 
verely during  the  struggle  (Joseph.  /.  c),  welcomed 
Antiochus  as  their  deliverer,  and  "he  stood  in  the 
glorious  land  which  by  his  hand  was  to  1«  con- 
sumed "  (Dan.  xi.  10).    His  further  designs  against 
Kgvpt  were  frustrated  by  the  intervention  of  the 
Komans;    and    his    daughter  Cleopatra  (Polyb. 
xx\ iii .  17),  whom  he  gave  in  marriage  to  PtoL 
Fpipha.ifs.  with  the  Phcenician  pnjvinees  for  hei 
dower  (Jos4«ph.  Ant.  xii.  4.  1),  favoml  the  interests 
of  her  husband  rather  than  those  of  her  fathe* 
(Dan.  xi.  17;  Hieron.  /.  c).     From  F.gvpt  Anti. 
oc-hus  turned  again  to  Asia  Minor,  and  alter  vari 
ous  successes  in  the  .Kgjrau  crosse«l  over  to  Creeee 
and  by  the  advice  of  Hannibal  entensl  on  a  war 
with  Pome.     His  victorious  course  was  checked 
at  Thermopybe  (u.  v.  191).  and  after  siib^pient 
reverses  he  was  finally  defeate<l  nt  Magnesia  in 
Fydia,  B.  c.  190."    Bv  the  peace  which  was  con- 
eluded  shortly  afterwards  <  n.  c.  1«H)  he  was  forced 
to  cede  all  his  possessions  "on  the  Woman  side  of 

i     »  The  statement  In  1  Mace  *  iii  0,  that  IntWhuf 
was  token  prisoner  br  the  Koiuaos,  tt  Dot  supporM 
assembled  a  great  multitude  by  any  other  testimony. 
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lit.  Taurus,"  and  to  pay  in 
in  enormous  sura  of  money  to  defray  the  expenses 
•f  the  war  (15,000  Euboic  talents:  App.  Syi:  38). 
This  last  condition  led  to  his  ignominious  death. 
In  n.  c.  187  he  attacked  a  rich  temple  of  Belus  in 
Elymais,  and  was  slain  by  the  people  who  rose  in  its 
defense  (Strab.  xvi.  744;  Just,  xxxii.  2).  Thus 
"  he  stumbled  and  fell,  and  was  not  found  "  (Dan. 
xi.  19). 

The  policy  of  Antiochus  towards  the  Jews  was 
li1«ral  and  conciliatory.    He  not  only  assured  to 


ANTIOCHUS  IV. 

carry  to  Antiochus  the  price  of  his  office,  sup 
planted  Jason  by  offering  the  king  a  larger  bribe, 
and  was  himself  appointed  high  priest,  while  Jaaon 
vnw  obliged  to  take  refuge  among  the  Ammonite* 
(2  Mace.  iv.  23-20).  From  these  circumstances 
and  from  the  marked  honor  with  which  Antiochus) 
was  received  at  Jerusalem  very  early  in  his  reign 
(c.  B.  c.  173;  2  Mace.  iv.  22),  it  apjwars  that  be 
found  no  difficulty  in  regaining  the  border  prov- 
inces which  had  been  given  as  the  dower  of  bis  sis- 
ter Cleopatra  to  Ptol.  Epiphanes.   But  his  ambition 


them  perfect  freedom  and  protection  in  the  exercise  I  led  him  still  further,  and  he  undertook  four  cam 
of  their  worship,  but  according  to  Josephus  (Ant.  \  paigns  against  Egypt,  b.  c.  171,  170,  169,  108, 
xii.  3,  3),  in  consideration  of  tfieir  great  sufferings  j  with  greater  success  than  had  attended  his  prede- 
and  services  in  his  behalf,  he  njule  splendid  contri-  cesser,  and  the  complete  conquest  of  the  country 
butions  towards  the  support  of  the  temple  ritual,  was  prevented  only  by  the  interference  of  the  Ko» 
and  gave  various  immunities  to  the  priests  and  mans  (Dan.  xi.  24;  1  Mace.  i.  16  ff.;  2  Mace,  r 
other  inhabitants  of  Jerusalem.  At  the  same  time  11  ff.).  The  course  of  Antiochus  was  everywhere 
Imitating  the  example  of  Alexander  and  Seleucus,  marked  by  the  same  wild  prodigality  as  had  Big- 
ami  appreciating  the  influence  of  their  fidelity  and  I  nalbsed  his  occupation  of  the  throne  (Dan.  L  c). 
unity,  be  transiwrted  two  thousand  families  of  Jews  The  consequent  exhaustion  of  his  treasury,  and  the 


from  Mesopotamia  to  I.ydia  and  Phrygia,  to  repress 
the  tendency  to  revolt  which  was  manifested  in 
those  provinces  (Joseph.  Ant.  1.  c). 

Two  sous  of  Antiochus  occupied  the  throne  after 
him,  Seleucus  l'hilopator,  his  immediate  successor, 
and  Antiochus  IV.,  who  gained  the  kingdom  upon 
the  assassination  of  his  brother.         B.  F.  W. 


Tetradrachm  (Attic  talent)  of  Antiochus  III. 


armed  conflicts  of  the  rival  high  priests  whom  be 
had  appointed,  furnished  the  occasion  for  an  asaauH 
upon  Jerusalem  on  his  return  from  his  second 
Egyptian  campaign  (b.  c.  170),  which  he  had  prob 
ably  planned  in  conjunction  with  Ptol.  Philontetot, 
who  was  at  that  time  in  bis  power  (Dan.  xi.  26; 
The  temple  was  plundered,  a  terrible  massacre  took 
place,  and  a  Phrygian  governor  was  left  with 
Menelaus  in  charge  of  the  city  (2  Mace.  v. 
1-22;  1  Mace.  i.  20-28).  Two  years  after- 
wards, at  the  close  of  the  fourth  Egyptian 
expedition  (Polyb.  xxix.  1,  11;  App.  Syr. 
66;  cf.  Dan.  xi.  29,  30),  Antiochus  detached 
a  force  under  Apollonius  to  occupy  Jerusa- 
lem and  fortify  it,  and  at  this  time  he  availed 
himself  of  the  assistance  of  the  ancestral  en- 
emies of  the  Jews  (1  Mace.  iv.  61,  v.  3  ff.; 
Dan.  xi.  41).  The  decrees  then  followed 
which  have  rendered  his  name  infamous. 
The  Temple  was  desecrated,  and  the  obeer- 


Obv. :  Head  of  King,  to  right   Rev. :  BA2IAEA2  ANTIoXoY.  JP»  °f  ,the  Jj"  ™  ***** n\    " °» 
In  field,  two  monograms.    Apollo,  naked,  seated  oo  cortloa,  ^  *  <-"leu         SJrlan»]  **  UP 

to  ion.  the  abomination  of  desolation  (i.  t.  an  idol 

altar:  v.  59)  on  the  altar"  (1  Mace.  i.  54). 
ANTI'OCHUS  IV.  EPIPH'ANES  PE«-|  Ten  days  afterwards  an  offering  was  made  upon  it 
^cu^s,  the  lUtttfriout,  also  called  Sf6s,  and  in  to  Jupiter  Olympius.    At  Jerusalem  all  opposition 


mockery  iwifuurf)**  0<e  frantic:  Athcn.  x.  438; 
Polyb.  xxvi.  10)  was  the  youngest  son  of  Antiochus 
the  Great.  He  was  given  as  a  hostage  to  the  Ko- 
oians  (n.  c.  188;  after  his  father's  defeat  at  Mag- 
nesia. In  B.  c.  175  he  was  released  by  the  inter- 
vention of  his  brother  Sdcucus,  who  substituted 
his  own  son  Demetrius  in  his  place.  Antiochus 
was  at  Athens  when  Seleucus  was  assassinated  by 
Heliodorus.  He  took  advantage  of  his  position, 
and,  by  the  assistance  of  Eumenes  and  Attains, 
easily  ex|<elled  Heliodorus  who  had  usurped  the 
;rown,  and  himself  "  obtained  the  kingdom  by  flat- 
teries" (Dan.  xi.  21;  cf.  Us:  xli.  20),  to  the  ex- 
diuuon  of  his  nephew  Demetrius  (Dan.  viii.  7). 
The  accession  of  Antiochus  was  immediately  fol 


ars  to  have  ceased;  but  Mattathias  and  bis 
sons  organized  a  resistance  ("  holpen  with  a  little 
help,"  Dan.  xi.  34),  which  preserved  inviolate  the 
name  and  faith  of  Israel.  Meanwhile  Antiochus 
turned  his  arms  to  the  East,  towards  Parthia  (Tac. 
Hist.  v.  8)  and  Armenia  (App.  Syr.  45;  Diod.  ap. 
Muller,  Fraijm.  ii.  p.  10;  Dan.  xi.  40).  Hearing 
not  long  afterwards  of  the  riches  of  a  temple  of 
Nana*  {"the  desire  of  women,"'  Dan.  xi.  37)  in 
Elymais,  hung  with  the  gifts  of  Alexander,  he  re- 
solved to  plunder  it.  The  attempt  was  defeated ; 
and  tliough  be  did  not  fall  like  his  father  in  the  act 
of  sacrilege,  the  event  hastened  his  death.  He  re- 
tired to  Babylon,  and  thence  to  Taba:  in  Persia, 
where  he  died  b.  c.  164,  the  victim  of  superstition. 


lowed  by  desperate  efforts  of  the  I Mlenizing  party  terror,  and  remorse  (Polyb.  xxxi.  2;  Joseph.  Ant. 
it  Jerusalem  to  assert  their  supremacy.    Jason  xii.  8,  1  ff. ),  having  first  heard  of  the  successes  of 


(Jesus:  Jos.  Ant.  xii.  5,  1,  sec  Jason),  the  brother  the  Maccaliees  in  restoring  the  temple-worship  a* 
}f  Onias  III.,  the  high  priest,  persuaded  the  king  Jerusalem  (1  Mace.  vi.  1-16;  cf.  2  Mace.  i.  7-17  v>. 
to  transfer  the  high  priesthood  to  him,  and  at  the  "  He  came  to  his  end  and  there  was  none  to  help 
same  time  bought  permission  (2  Mace.  iv.  9)  to  him  "  (Dan.  xi.  45).  Cf.  App.  Syr.  45;  IJv.  xli. 
jarry  out  his  design  of  habituating  the  Jews  to  24-5,  xlii.  6,  xliv.  19,  xlv.  11-13;  Joseph.  Ant.  xii 
Greek  customs  (2  Mace.  iv.  7,  20).    Three  years  5,  8. 

Jterwards  Menelaus,  of  the  tril«  of  Benjamin  I  The  reign  of  Antiochus,  thus  shortly  traced,  wm 
[fimoa],  who  was  coram isakmed  by  Jason  to  I  the  last  great  crisis  in  the  history  of  the  Jews  be 
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we  the  coming  of  our  Lord.    The  prominence  [  xi.  38  ff.;  Ewald,  Geteh.  da  Voltts  hr.  It.  340) 

Confronted  with  such  a  persecutor  the  Jew  realized 
the  spiritual  jwwer  of  his  faith.    The  evils  of  hea- 
thendom were  seen  concentrated  in  a  personal 
Tlie  outward  foims  of 


TetraJnielmi  (Attic  Ule.it;  of  AntU  l, 


ij  given  to  it  in  the  book  of  Daniel  fitly 
•coords  with  its  typical  and  representative  character 
(Dan-  vii.  8,  25,  viii.  11  ff.).    The  conquest  of 
Alexander  had  introduced  the  forces  of  Greek 
thought  and  life  into  the  Jewish  nation, 
which  was  already  prepared  for  their  operation 
[Alexander].    For  more  than  a  century 
ami  a  half  these  forces  had  acted  jiowerfully 
both  upon  the  faith  and  upon  the  habits  of 
the  people;  and  the  time  was  come  when  an 
outward  struggle  alone  could  decide  whether 
Judaism  was  to  be  merged  in  a  rationalized 
Paganism,  or  to  rise  not  only  victorious  from 
the  conflict,  but  more  vigorous  and  more  pure. 
Tli  ere  were  many  symptoms  which  betokened 
the  approaching  struggle.  The  position  which 
Judxa  occupied  on  the  borders  of  the  conflict- 
in^  empires  of  Syria  and  Egypt,  exposed  0bT-:  Head  of  Kins,  to  nght.    Iter.:  BAIIAE02  ANTI- 
equaQy  to  the  open  miseries  of  war  and  the     bX°y  eEoY  *niwANoYX  MKH*oPoV.  Jupiter  seat** 
treacherous  favors  of  rival  sovereigns,  rendered     to       holdln*  »  ' lrU>ry-   Io  md  ™«<*™- 
its  national  condition  precarious  from  the  first,  i  vested  with  something  of  a  sacramental  dignity 
though  tlie.se  very  circumstances  were  favorable  to  Common  life  was  purified  and  ennobled  by  hcroio 
the  growth  of  freedom.     The  terrible  crimes  by  devotion.     An  independent  nation  asserted  tlie 
which  the  wars  of  "  the  North  and  South  M  were  integrity  of  its  hopes  in  the  face  of  Egypt,  Syria, 
stained,  must  have  alienated  the  mind  of  every 
faithful  Jew  from  bis  Grecian  lords,  even  if  perse- 
cution had  not  been  superadded  from  Egypt  first 
sad  then  from  Syria.    Politically  nothing  was  left 
for  the  people  in  the  reign  of  Antiochus  but  inde- 
jxii'knce,  or  the  abandonment  of  every  prophetic 
h"!*.    Nor  was  their  social  position  less  perilous. 
Tho  influence  of  Greek  literature,  of  foreign  travel, 

of  estend*!  commerce,  had  made  iUelf  felt  in  daily  .        .       .  . 

u,  ,  ,  1.   ...     .  ,  ...    /  Shortly  after  his  accession  he  marched  against 

hie.     At  Jemvdem  the  of  the  inhabitants  •  .  ,  . 


and  Home.  li.  F.  W. 

ANTI'OCHUS  V.  EUTATOR  (Ewwi- 
rcep,  of  noble  descent),  succcedod  his  father  Anti- 
ochus IV.  n.  c.  164,  while  still  a  child,  under  the 
guardianship  of  Lysias  (A pp.  Syr.  46;  1  Mace, 
iii.  32  f.,  vi.  17),  though  Antiochus  had  assigned 
this  office  to  Philip  his  own  foster-brother  on  his 
death-bed  (1  Mace.  vi.  14  f.,  55;  2  Mace.  ix.  29). 


,       ,  Jerusalem  with  a  large  army,  accompanied  by  Ly- 

«eem  to  have  desired  to  mutate  the  e\erases  of  the    .      .      ..  c  ^         J  { .  .   \  *. 

.         .     ,  .  .   .         . .    ,  ,  |  sias,  to  relieve  the  Synan  garrison,  which  wa*  hard 

iiiwb;  and  a  Jewish  embassy  at  ten  del  the  games  1         ,  ,     ,  ,     <\      ,        ,.\.        .  .n 

-  ,«      i      .  -r        /a  vt       •    «  .m»     i-       pressed  by  Judas  Maccaba-us  (1  Mace.  u.  19  ir.). 

rf  Hercules  at  Tyre  (2  Mace.  ,  v.  9-20)     Even  j,c       ^  iMh2acharia,  ^  took  Beth- 

heir  religious ^  feeling,  were  yielding ;  and  before  f  ug  resistance  (1  >Iacc, 

»vl  *Z  >ti«nni  ,  f  lw„  tL  u  Sri~*Vh»J  ™  J™T       was  on       P°int  of  yielding,  Lysias  persuaded 

Mace.  i.  43);  and  this  not  so  much  from  willful 
apostasy,  as  from  a  disregard  to  the  vital  principles 


advance  to  meet  Philip,  who  had  returned  from 
Persia  and  made  himself  master  of  Antioeh  (1  Mace, 
vi.  51  ff.;  Joseph.  Ant.  xii.  9,  5  f.).  Philip  was 
speedily  over|>owercd  (Joseph.  /.  c. ) ;  but  in  the  next 
year  (a.  c.  162)  Antiochus  and  Lysias  fell  into  the 
hands  of  Demetrius  Soter,  the  son  of  Seleucus 
Philo|ntor,  who  caused  them  to  be  put  to  death  in 
revenge  for  the  wrongs  which  he  had  himself  suf- 
fered from  Antiochus  Epiphaues  (LMaec.  vii.  2-4; 
2  Mace.  xiv.  1,  2;  Joseph.  Ant.  xii.  10,  I;  Pulvb 
xxxi.  19).  U.  F.  W. 

ANTI'OCHUS  VI.  ('AAf*{aro>os  AAc^dr- 
tpov  tow  »6$ou,  App.  Syr.  68;  surnamed  Qt6t 
Joseph.  Ant.  xiii.  7,  1;  and  iwi<pa»^i  JUiwrct 
on  coins),  was  tlie  son  of  Alexander  ltala*  and  Cle- 
o|>atra  (App.  Syr.  1.  c.).  After  his  father  *  death 
(146  I),  c.)  he  remained  in  Arabia;  but  though 
still  a  child  (irai8ioi»,  App.  /.  c,  -wcuidptov  vtdrrc 
pov,  1  Mace.  xi.  54),  he  was  soon  afterwards  brought 
forward  (c.  145  it.  c.)  as  a  claimant  to  the  throno 
of  Syria  against  Demetrius  Xicator  by  Tryphon  or 
Diodotus  (1  Mace.  xi.  3U;  App.  S;fr.  08;  Strab. 
of  religion  in  others;  and  like  Nero  in  later  times '  xiv.  p.  668;  xvi.  p.  752),  who  had  l>oen  an  officer 
he  became  a  type  of  the  enemy  of  God,  i*»»t  as  tho  j  of  his  father.  Tryphon  succeeded  in  gaining  An- 
Boman  emperor  by  the  perpetration  of  mi  natural  tioch  (i  Mace.  xi.  56);  and  afterwards  the  greater 
Times,  hut  by  the  disregard  of  every  higher  feel- 1  part  of  Syria  submitted  to  the  young  Antiochus. 
jig.  "He  magnified  himself  above  all."  The  real  I  Jonathan,  who  w-»s  confirmed  by  him  in  the  high 
leity  whom  be  recognized  was  the  Roman  war-god,  priesthood  (I  Msec.  xi.  57)  and  invested  with  the 
vud  fortresses  were  his  most  sacred  temples  (Dan.  government  of  Judasa,  contributed  greatly  to  hit 


involved  in  the  conflict.  Thus  it  was  necessary  that 
the  final  issues  of  a  false  Hellenism  should  be  openlv 
seen,  that  it  might  be  discarded  forever  by  those 
who  cherished  the  ancient  faith  of  Israel. 

The  conduct  of  Antiochus  was  in  every  way 
suited  to  accomplish  this  end ;  and  yet  it  seems  to 
hare  been  the  result  of  passionate  impulse  rather 
than  of  any  deep-laid  scheme  to  extirpate  a  strange 
creed.  At  first  he  imitated  the  liberal  policy  of 
bis  predecessors;  and  the  occasion  for  his  attacks 
furnished  by  the  Jews  themselves.  Even  the 
»  by  which  he  was  finally  actuated  were  per. 
son.il,  or  at  most  only  political.  Able,  energetic, 
(Polyb.  xxvii.  17)  and  liberal  to  profusion,  Anti- 
ochus was  reckless  and  unscrupulous  in  the  execu- 
tion of  his  plans.  He  had  learnt  at  Rome  to  court 
power  and  to  dread  it.  He  gained  an  empire,  and 
te  rememltcred  that  he  had  been  a  hostage.  He. 
sardleH*  himself  of  the  gods  of  his  fathers  (Dan. 
xi  37),  he  was  incapable  of  appreciating  the  power 
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(Attic  talent)  of  Antloehus  VI. 
')br. :  ileaJ  of  King,  radiate,  to  right.    R**. :  BA1IAE02  AN 
TloXoY  EII[I*ANo]Y2  AIoNYSoY.     In  Add,  TPY*  (Try 
phonj,  and  date  ©5F  {M  As.  Selcirld). 


ANTIPATUI3 

defeats  by  Phraortcs  II.  (\rmcm  Vlf-X 

and  fell  in  the  battle  c.  b.  c.  1 J7-6  (Jo- 
seph. /.  c. ;  Ju*t.  xxxvi.,  xxxviii.  10;  App. 
Syr.  G8,  frrcircy  foi/rdV.  For  the  year 
of  his  death  cf.  Xiebuhr,  Kl.  Sthri/L  i. 
251  f.;  Clinton,  F.  II.  ii.  332  ff.). 

B.  F.  W. 

ANTIPAS  CArrlwa*:  Antit»u). 
A  martyr  at  Pergamos,  and,  aeorrding  tc 
tradition,  bishop  of  tliat  place  (Her.  iL 
13).  He  is  said  to  have  suffered  martyr* 
dom  in  Uie  reign  of  Domitian  by  being 
cast  into  a  burning  brazen  bull  (J/rnoX 
Or.  iii.  51).  His  day  in  the  Greek  c*J- 
endar  is  April  11.  W.  A.  W. 

ANTIPAS.  [Herod.] 


lucceas  [°Ai.kxam>kk  Uai.as],  occupying 
and  Gaza,  and  reducing  the  country  as  far  as  Da- 
mascus (1  Mace,  xi.  60-2).  He  afterwards  defeated 
the  troops  of  Demetrius  at  Ha/or  (1  Mace.  xi.  G7) 
near  Cadesh  (v.  73);  and  repulsed  a  second  attempt 
which  he  made  to  regain  Palestine  (1  Mace.  xii. 
24  ff.).  Tryphon  having  now  gained  the  supreme 
power  in  the  nanio  of  Antiochus,  uo  longer  con- 
cealed his  design  of  usurping  the  crown.  As  a 
first  step  he  took  Jonathan  by  treacliery  nn<l  put 
him  to  death,  it.  c.  U3  (1  Mace.  xii.  40  ff.);  and 
afterwards  murdered  the  .young  king,  and  ascended 
the  throne  (1  Mace.  xiii.  31;  Joseph.  Ant.  xiii.  5t 
6;  App.  Syr.  68.  Livy  {/-.'pit.  55)  says  incorrectly 
decern  onnos  admoduni  hnbtw  ....  Diod.  ap. 
Miiller,  Fragm.  ii.  ID.    Just,  xxxvi.  1). 

B.  F.  W- 

ANTI'OCHUS  VII.  SIDE  TES  (2i8W» 
Hf  Side,  in  Pamphylia:  not  from  n  hunter: 

Plut.  Apty&tfi.  p.  34:  called  also  EvctSijs,  the 
pious,  Joseph.  Ant.  xiii.  8,2;  Euseb.  Chnm.  Arm.  |  «upi»«tion  it  would  have  been  quite  possible  for 
i.  349),  king  of  Syria,  was  the  sec,  i:d  sou  of  De-  !  tnwI»  ^'"'S  -'erusalem  on  the  evening  of  one 
metritis  I.    When  his  brother,  Dcnetrius  Xicator. '        *«  nsuih  Osarea  on  the  next,  and  to  start 


ANTIP'ATER  ('Avrdrorpor  :  An- 
tipafer),  son  of  Jason,  ambassador  from  the  Jem 
to  the  Lacedemonians  (1  Mace.  xii.  16,  xiv.  22). 

ANTIPATRIS  ('Arrfarr/Mt).  Our  means 
of  identifying  this  town  are  due,  partly  to  the  for- 
tunate circumstance  that  the  old  Semitic  name  of 
the  place  has  lingered  among  the  present  Arabic 
population,  and  partly  to  a  journey  specially  under- 
taken by  Dr.  Eli  Smith,  for  the  purpose  of  illus- 
trating the  night  march  of  the  soldiers  who  con- 
veyed St.  Paul  from  Jerusalem  to  Ca-sarea  (Acta 
xxiii.  31).  Dr.  Pobinson  was  of  opinion,  when 
he  published  hi*  first  edition,  that  the  road  which 
the  soldiers  took  on  litis  occasion  led  from  Jerusa- 
lem to  Cteaarca  by  the  pass  of  litth-IIoron,  and  by 
Lydda,  or  I  HoRjwlia.  This  is  the  route  which  was 
followed  by  Cestius  Gallus,  as  mentioned  by  Jo- 
scphus  (B.  J.  ii.  19,  §  1);  and  it  appears  to  be 
identical  with  that  given  in  the  Jerusalem  Itiner- 
ary, according  to  which  Antipatris  is  42  milw  from 
Jerusalem,  and  26  from  Ca-sarca.    Even  on  this 


was  taken  prisoner  (c.  141  it.  v.)  bv  Mithridatcs  !. 
(Arsaces  VI.,  1  Mace.  xiv.  1)  king  of  Parthia,  he 
married  hU  wife  Cleopatra  (App.  Syr.  68;  Just, 
xxxvi.  1),  and  obtained  possession  of  the  throne 
(137  n.  c),  having  expelled  the  usurper  Tryphon 
(1  Mace.  xv.  1  ff:  Strab.  xiv.  p.  6<8).  At  first 
he  made  a  very  advantageous  treaty  with  Simon, 
who  was  now  "  lii«h-pricst  and  prince  of  the  Jews," 
I  ut  when  be  grew  iude|»ciidcut  of  his  1  elp,  he  with- 
drew the  concession*  which  he  had  made  and  de- 
n  anded  the  surrender  of  the  fortresses  which  the 
Jews  held,  or  an  equivalent  in  money  (1  Mace.  xv. 
26  ff :  Joseph.  Ant.  xiii.  7,  3).  As  Simon  was 
unwilling  to  yield  to  his  demands,  he  sent  a  force 
under  Cendeb.xus  aisdnst  him.  who  occupied  a  for- 
tified position  at  Cedron  (V  1  Mace.  xv.  41),  near 
A/otus,  and  harassed  the  stirroundinjr  country. 
After  the  defeat  of  ("eudeba  tis  by  the  sons  of  Si- 
mon and  the  destruction  of  his  works  (1  Mace.  xvi. 
1-10),  Antiochus,  who  bad  returned  from  the  pur- 
suit of  Tryphon.  undertook  an  expedition  against 
Jtid*>a  in  person.  He  laid  siege  to  Jerusalem,  but 
according  to  Josephus  granted  he  norablc  terms  to 


thence  after  a  rest,  to  return  to  (it  U  not  said  that 
they  arrived  at)  their  quarters  at  Jerusalem  before 
nightfall.  Hut  the  difficulty  is  entirely  removed  by 
I  ft*.  Smith's  discovery  of  a  much  shorter  road,  lead- 
ing by  Gophna  direct  to  Antipatris.  On  this  route 
he  met  the  Homan  pavement  again  and  again,  and 
indeed  says  "  he  does  not  rerncniler  observing  any- 
where licfore  so  extensive  remains  of  a  Roman  road." 
(See  Bibl.  Sacra,  i.  pp.  478-498;  Lift  ami 
KpUlki  of  St.  Paul,  vol.  ii.  pp.  330-334,  2d  ed.) 

It  may  be  difficult  to  fix  the  precise  spot  where 
the  ancient  city  stood,  but  the  Arabic  name,  Krfr- 
Saba,  determines  the  general  situation.  Josephus 
tells  us  that  the  old  name  was  Capharsaba  (Ka^op- 
adfia  or  XafiapCd&a),  and  that  Herod,  when  he  re- 
built the  city,  changed  it  to  Antipatris,  in  honor 
of  his  father  Antipater  (Ant.  xiii.  15,  §  1,  xvi.  5, 
§  2:  B.  ./.  i.  21,  §  9).  The  position  of  Kefr-Saba 
is  in  sufficient  harmony  with  what  the  Jewish  his- 
torian says  of  the  position  of  Antipatris,  which  he 
describe*  as  a  well-watered  and  well-wooded  plair, 
near  a  hilly  ridge,  and  with  his  notices  of  a  trench 
dug  from  thence  for  military  purposes  to  the  sea 


John  Hvrcanus  (n.  c.  133),  who  had  made  a  vig-  near  Joppa,  by  one  of  the  Asmonean  princes  {Ant. 
jrous  resistance  (Joseph.  Ant.  xiii.  8;  yet  comp.  I  xiii.  15,  §  1;  B.  J.  i.  4.  §  7).  At  a  later  period 
Porphyr.  np  Euseb.  Citron.  Arm.  i.  349,  muros  1  he  mentions  the  place  again  in  connection  with  a 
trbis  demolihir  atqnc  etecti*sinw.i  rcrum  trvridat).  military  movement  of  Vespasian  from  Cfrsarea  to- 
Antfechus  next  turned  his  arms  a;ainst  the  Par-  wards  Jerusalem  (//.  J.  ix.  8,  §  1).  No  remain* 
thUns,  and  Hyreanus  accompanied  1  im  in  the  cam-  of  ancient  Antipatris  have  been  found ;  but  ths 
-*ign.    But,  after  some  successes,  I  e  was  entirely  ground  has  not  been  fully  explored.       J  S.  II. 
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AJNTO'XIA,  a  fortress  built  by  Herod  on  the  pan**?,  Ac.  Although,  however,  Aristotle  perhaps 
rite  <rf  the  more  ancient  Baris,  on  the  X.  W.  of  the  1  used  these  terms  respectively  in  a  definite  sense,  i* 


Temple,  and  ao  named  by  bim  alter  hu  friend  An* 
looius.  [Jekcsai.km.]  The  word  nowhere  occurs 
in  the  Bible.  [The  fortress  is  referred  to,  however, 
In  Acts  in.  31  ff.J 

iVXTOTHI'JAH   (n»nh35  [answers  of 

Jthacnh] :  'Amflirfl  itol  'laBlv,  [Vat.  AywdeuO  kou 
laOctr;]  Alex.  AyadwOia-  AnathoiMia).  A  Uen- 
iamite,  one  of  the  sons  of  Shashak  (I  Chr.  viii.  24). 

W.  A.  \V. 

AXTOTHITE,  THE  (\nh3*n :  &  A^a- 

9*61  [VoL  -$u;  Comp.  6  '  AyadwdiTrjs  '•  ]  Arui- 
thrihiut,  AnnthotUti).     A  native  of  Anatmotii  / 
(1  Chr.  xi.  28,  xii.  3).  W.  A.  \V. 

A'XUB  (2^:7  [bound  IngttAer]:  'Eywfi ; 
[Vat.  Zrvwy;)  Alex.  Lyyvfi;  [Coiup.  'Avw$-] 
Anab).  Son  of  i'oz,  and  descendant  of  Judah, 
through  Ashur  the  father  of  TfcKo.v  (1  Chr.  iv.  8). 

W.  A.  W. 

A'XUS  ('AyvtoM;  [Alex.  Ayyovs ;  AM. 
'Awwj:]  liiwrus),  a  Levite  (I  Esdr.  ix.  48). 
(Baxi.J 

APA'ME  {'A-x&pn:  A/xme),  concubine  of  Da- 
rius [and  daughter  of  BartacusJ  (1  llsdr.  iv.  2J). 

APELXES  ('AirfWni),  »  Christian  tainted 
by  St.  Paul  in  Kom.  xvi.  10,  and  honored  by  the 
designation  i6iauos  iv  Xpttrrtp-  Origcn  (in  lor.) 
luggwts  that  he  may  have  ljeen  identical  with 
A  polios:  but  there  seems  no  ground  for  supposing 
it,  and  we  learn  from  Horace  (Sat.  i.  0,  100)  that 
Apella  was  a  common  name  among  the  Jews.  Tra- 
dition makes  him  bishop  of  Smyrna,  or  Hcraclea 
(Fabric.  Lux  L'ainyeL  p.  11G).  II.  A. 

APES  (—  ^r^""'  A'lyVn'w:  m'OrjKoi:  simue) 
occur  in  1  K.  x.  22,  41  once  in  three  years  came  the 
nary  of  Tharshish,  bringing  gold,  and  silver,  ivory, 
tad  ape*.  and  peacocks,"  and  in  the  parallel  pas- 
age  of  2  Chr.  ix.  21.  The  Vat.  version  [edition  |  of 
the  LXX.  in  the  first-mentioned  passage  omits  the 
w«  rda  "  ivory,  and  apes,  and  peacocks,"  while  the 
version  (edition]  has  them;  but  both  these 
liave  the  words  in  the  passage  of  the  book 
of  Chronicle 


by  no  means  follows  tliat  tl>cy  arc  so  employed  bj 
other  -writers.  The  name  ni&nitoi,  for  instance, 
seems  to  have  Itfeii  sometimes  used  to  denote  some 
species  of  CynocephJus  (see  a  Fragment  of  Simon- 
ides  in  Schneider's  Annot.  ad  Ari.it.  Hist.  Atiim. 
iii.  7fi).  The  LXX.  use  of  the  word  was  in  all 
probability  used  in  an  extended  sense  as  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  Hebrew  word  K<<ph,  to  denote  any 
species  of  Quadnimanous  Mammalia;  Uchtenstein 
conjectures  that  the  Hebrew  won!  represent*  some 
kind  of  Diana  monkeys,  perhaps,  Ctrcujrithecus 
Diana;  but  as  this  species  is  an  inhabitant  of 
Cuinea,  and  unknown  in  Kastcrn  Africa,  it  is  not 
at  all  probable  that  this  is  the  animrd  denoted. 

In  the  engraving  which  represents  the  Litho- 
strotum  I'nenostinum  (that  curious  mosaic  pave- 
ment found  at  lYaencste),  in  Shaw's  Tract U  (ii. 
294,  8vo  ed.),  is  to  1*  seen  the  figure  of  some 
animal  in  a  tree,  with  the  word  KHinEN  over  it. 
()f  this  animal  Dr.  Shaw  says  (312),  "  It  is  • 
beautiful  Utile  creature,  with  a  shaggy  neck  like  th* 
Vallithrix,  and  shaped  exactly  like  those  monkey* 
that  are  commonly  railed  Marmosets.  The  KHinEF 
may  therefore  be  the  Ktliiopian  monkey,  called  by 
the' Hebrews  A'ow/>A,  and  by  the  Creeks  KHFI02, 
KH*02,  or  KEttlOS,  from  whence  the 


Monkey  from  the  Pneocstine  Mosaic. 

name  Crphtu."  This  description  will  l>c  found  Uj 
apply  letter  to  the  figure  in  the  4to  ed.  of  I>r. 
Shaw's  Trntth  than  to  that  in  the  8vo  ed.  Per- 
haps, as  Col.  Hamilton  Smith  has  sug^ted,  the 
A"V i/fn  of  the  I'riFriestine  mosaic  may  l>«  the  (.\-rco~ 
pit  ft  ecus  yruea-virvlis,  Desmar.,  which  is  a  native 


\\t  some  attempts  to  identify  the  various  kinds  |  of  Nubia,  the  comitry  represcnte«l  in  tliat  |»art  of 


of  Quadrumana  which  were  known  to  the  ancients, 
see  A.  A.  H.  Lichtcnstein's  work,  entitled  Cvmnun- 
tatio  philoLyica  de  Simiarum  qufttftutf,  celcritm* 
imnotuerunt  fln-mU  (Hamb.  1701);  and  Fd.  Ty ion's 
Homo  syJrtstris,  or  the  An  ibtmy  of  a  Piymit 
(I»nd.  16'JD),  to  which  he  has  added  a  Philosoph- 
ical Essay  concerning  the  ( 'ynocephali,  the  Satyrs, 
snd  Sphinges  of  die  ancients.   Aristotle  (Ite  Anim. 
UUt.  ii.  5,  ed.  Schneider)  appears  to  divide  the 
Quadrumana  order  of  Mammalia  into  three  tribes, 
which  he  chanuitcrizes  by  the  names,  »i'0ijkoc, 
kti&ji,  and  Kuv3Ktd>a\ot.     Hie  last-named  family 
are  no  doubt  identical  with  the  animals  that  form 
the  African  genus  Ctftwce/rii'dtu  of  modern  v>>  1- 
jgists.    The  itqBn  Aristotle  distinguishes  from  the 
r»0rf«(ji,  by  the  fact  of  the  former  possessing  a  tail. 
JTiis  name,  perhaps,  may  stand  for  the  whole  tribe 
4  tailed  monkeys,  excludiig  the  Cynocephali  and 
he  Lcmurble,  whicli  latter,  since  they  belong  to 
he  island  of  Madagascar,  were  probably  wholly 
tnkiiown  to  the  ancients. 
The  v(0i?«oi,  therefore,  would  stand  as  the  rej 
}  tali  re  of  the  tailless  apes,  such 


the  mosaic  where  the  figure  of  the  kiijxn  occurs. 
It  cannot  represent  any  »i>edes  of  m  trnicst  t,  since 
the  members  of  that  group  of  Quadrumana  are  pe- 
culiar to  America.  In  all  probability,  as  has  been 
stated  alwve,  the  h'»ph  of  the  Bible  is  not  intended 
to  refer  to  any  one  particular  specie  of  ape." 

Solomon  was  a  naturalist,  and  collected  eveiy- 
thing  that  was  curious  and  beautiful;  and  if,  as 
Sir  Tenncnt  has  \ery  plausibly  argued,  the 
ancient  Tnrshish  is  identical  with  I't.  dc  Calle,  or 
*ome  nei|»ort  of  Ceylon,  it  is  not  improbable  tliat 
the  k'<phim  which  the  fiect  bnmght  to  Solomon 
were  some  of  the  monkeys  from  tliat  country,  which, 
according  to  Sir  K.  Tenncnt,  arc  comprised,  with 
the  exception  of  the  graceful  n7.mvt  ( .\f  iciciu  jti. 
katiu),  uniler  the  NVandcrcr  group  of  Quailnimana 
There  can  be  little  doubt  but  that  the  k>'j>him  were 
brought  from  the  same  country  which  supplied 
ivory  and  peacocks;  both  of  which  are  common  in 


i  The  use  of  th 
stood  in  a  restricted 
the  Chirn-  [  Qus/lrumana. 


apt  is  generally  now  under 
*e  to  apply  to  the  faille* 
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AP  HE  REM  A 


Ceylon ;  and  Sir  E.  Tennent  has  drawn  attention 
to  the  fact  that  the  Tamil  names  for  apes,  ivory, 
and  peacocks  are  identical  with  the  Hebrew." 

Dr.  Krapf  (7Vur.  in  E.  Africa,  p.  518),  be- 
Beving  Ophir  to  1*  on  the  E.  African  coast,  thinks 
Solomon  wished  to  obtain  specimens  of  the  Guresa 
(CoU<biu). 

It  is  very  proliable  that  some  species  of  baboons 
ire  signified  by  the  term  Sattp-i,  which  occurs  in 
the  A.  V.  in  the  prophet  Isaiah.  [Satyk.]  The 
English  versions  of  1550  and  1574  [Bishops'  BibleJ 
read  (Is.  xiii.  21),  where  the  A.  V.  has  "satyrs  shall 
dance  there,"  —  "apes  shall  daunce  there."  The 
ancients  were  no  doubt  acquainted  with  many  kinds 
of  (juarimmana,  both  of  the  tailed  and  tailless  kinds 
(see  I'lin.  viii.  c.  19,  xi-  44;  .Elian.  \a(.  An.  xvii. 
25,  39;  Strab.  xvii.  p.  827;  Uochart,  J/ieroz.  ii. 
398);  of.  Mart.  Epig.  iv.  12:  - 

«  Si  aiihi  cauda  forot  cercopitfaecus  ero." 

W.  H. 

APHARSATHCHITES,  APHAR'SI- 
TES,   APHAR'SACHITES  (H^^D")?^, 

=  K!??"^:  ,A<^ofKrafloxaroi,  *A<pap- 
ffaloi,  ' AQapcaxcuot ;  [Vat.  in  Ezr.  iv.,  6ap*<r- 
daxcuot,  htppaoaiof,  for.  v.,  A>papaaK']  Aphar- 
taihachari,  [Arj>hauei,\  Arphasacfuti,  [Aphar- 
tachai] ),  the  names  of  certain  tribes,  colonies  from 
which  had  settled  in  Samaria  under  the  Assyrian 
leader  Asnappar  (Ezr.  iv.  9,  v.  G,  [vi.  6] ).  The  first 
and  last  are  regarded  a*  the  same.  Whence  these 
tribes  came  is  entirely  a  matter  of  conjecture :  the 

initial  S  is  regarded  as  pro$thetic:  if  this  be  re- 
jected, the  remaining  portion  of  the  first  two  names 
bears  some  resemblance  (a  very  distant  one,  it  must 
be  allowed )  to  I'aretacn',  or  Para?taccni,  significant 
of  mountaintert,  applied  principally  to  a  tribe  liv- 
ing on  the  Imrders  of  Media  and  Persia;  while  the 
second  has  been  referred  to  the  l'arrbasii,  and  by 
Geseuius  to  the  1'erste,  to  which  it  oertaitdy  bears 
a  much  greater  affinity,  especially  in  the  prolonged 
form  of  the  Latter  name  found  in  Dan.  vi.  28 

(S^O"?C).  The  presence  of  the  proper  name  of 
the  Persians  in  Ezr.  i.  1,  iv.  3,  must  throw  some 
doubt  upon  Gcseuius's  conjecture;  but  it  is  very 
possible  that  the  local  name  of  the  tribe  may  have 
undergone  alteration,  while  the  official  and  general 
jame  was  correctly  given.  W.  L.  1$. 

A'PHEK  (P^S,  from  a  root  signifying  te- 
nacity or  firmness,  Ges.;  'A^/ir:  [Aphtc]),  the 
name  of  several  places  in  Palestine. 

1.  [Horn.  '0<pfK;  Vat,  om.]  A  royal  city  of 
the  Canaanites,  Uie  king  of  which  was  killed  by 
Joshua  (Josh.  xii.  18).  As  this  is  named  with 
Tappuah  and  otlier  places  in  the  mountains  of 
Judah,  it  is  very  probably  the  same  at  the  Aphekah 
U  Josh.  xv.  53. 

2.  [In  Josh,  xiii.,  Vat.  Tod**;  Aid.  Alex.  'A(p- 
txd;  Comp.  'A<ptKK<i-  Aphtca.]  A  city,  appar- 
ently in  the  extreme  north  of  Asher  (Josh.  xix.  30), 
from  which  the  Canaanites  were  not  ejected  (Judg. 

.  31 :  though  here  it  is  Apbik,  P^).  This  is 
jrobably  the  same  place  as  the  Aphek  (Josh.  xiii. 
4),  on  the  extreme  north  "  border  of  the  Amorites," 


•  Fpp  appears  to  be  a  word  of  foreign  origin,  allied 

jo  the  Sanskrit  and  Malabar  kapi,  which  perhaps  =» 
'Wt/l,  mimblt,  whence  the  Qennan  afft  and  the  Jing- 


and  ap|vamitly  beyond  Sidon,  and  which  it  Idaiti 
fied  by  Gcsenius  ( Thtt.  14U  a)  with  the  Aphaea  ot 
classical  times,  famous  for  iu  temple  of  Venus,  mn& 

now  Afka  (Rob.  iii.  GOti ;  Porter,  ii.  295-0).  Afka, 
however,  lies  beyond  the  ridge  of  l^banon,  on  the; 
north-western  sIojmjs  of  the  mountain,  aud  conse- 
quently much  further  up  than  the  other  towns  of 
Asher  which  have  been  identified.  On  the  other 
hand  it  is  hardly  more  to  the  north  of  the  known 
limits  of  the  tribe,  than  Kadesli  and  other  placee 
named  as  in  Judah  were  to  the  south;  and  Aphek 
may,  like  many  other  sanctuaries,  have  ha/I  a  rep- 
utation at  a  very  early  date,  sufficient  in  the  daye 
of  Joshua  to  cause  its  mention  in  company  with 
the  other  northern  sanctuary  of  Baal-gad. 

3.  (With  the  article,  P?S;n).  a  place  at  which 
the  Philistines  encamped,  while  the  Israelites  pitched 
in  Ebcn-czcr,  before  the  fatal  battle  in  which  the 
sons  of  Eli  were  killed  and  tlie  ark  taken  (1  Sam. 
iv.  1).  This  would  1*  somewhere  to  the  N.  W.  of, 
and  at  no  great  distance  from,  Jerusalem. 

4.  The  scene  of  another  encampment  of  the 
Philistines,  before  an  eneoimter  not  leas  disastrous 
than  that  just  named,  —  the  defeat  and  death  of 
Saul  (1  Sam.  xxix.  1).  By  comparison  with  ver. 
11,  it  seems  as  if  this  Aphek  were  not  necessarily 
near  Shunem,  though  on  the  road  thither  from  the 
Philistine  district.  It  is  possible  that  it  may  be 
the  same  place  as  the  preceding;  and  if  so,  the 
Philistines  were  marching  to  Jczreel  by  the  present 
road  along  the  <•  backbone"  of  the  country. 

5.  [In  1  K.  'AQticd.]  A  city  on  the  military 
road  from  Syria  to  Israel  (1  K.  xx.  2G).  It  wae 
balled  (30),  and  was  apparently  a  common  spot  for 
engagements  with  Syria  (2  K.  xiii.  17;  with  the 

article).  The  use  of  the  word  "ntr^Sn  (A.  V. 
"  the  plain  ")  in  1  K.  xx.  25,  fixes  the  situation  of 
A.  to  have  been  in  the  level  down-country  east  of 
the  Jordan  [Mtsiioit] ;  and  there,  accordingly.it 
is  now  found  in  /'•'*,  at  the  head  of  the  H  Wy  >U, 
6  miles  east  of  the  Sea  of  Galilee,  the  great  road 
between  Damascus,  .Xdbulut,  and  Jerusalem,  still 
passing  (Kiepert's  map,  1857).  with  aU  the  perma- 
nence of  the  East,  through  the  village,  which  is 
remarkable  for  the  numlier  of  inns  that  it  contains 
(Burckh.  p.  280).  By  Josephus  (viii.  14,  §  4)  the 
name  is  given  as  'A<pf <rd.  Eusebius  ( Onom. 
'A<ptK<i)  says  that  in  his  time  there  was,  beyon£ 
Jordan,  a  tewprj  ptydAij  (Jer.  castellum  grande) 
called  Apheca  by  {wtpt)  llippes  (Jer.  Hippus);  but 
he  apparently  confounds  it  with  1.  Hippos  was 
one  of  the  towns  which  formed  the  Decapolia. 
Fik;  or  Feik;  has  been  visited  by  Burckhardt,  Seet- 
asn,  and  others  (Bitter,  Pal.  pp.  348-353),  and  k 
the  only  one  of  the  places  bearing  this  name  that 
has  been  identifie<l  with  certainty.  G. 

APHE'KAH  (^.r^?:  ♦a*eW;  [Alex.  Aid. 
Comp.  'Atpeucd-]  Aphrca),  a  city  of  Judah,  in  the 
mountains  (Josh.  xv.  54),  probably  the  same  as 
Aphek  1. 


APHER'EMA  ('Atpalptpa;  [Alex.  Ad>«pe- 
pa:]  'AQtptipd,  Jos.),  one  of  the  three  » govern- 
ments "  (v6povs)  added  to  .Indira  from  Samaria 
(and  Galilee,  x.  30)  by  Demetrius  Soter,  and  con- 
firmed  by  Nicanor  A  Mace.  xi.  34)  (see  Jos.  AnL 
xiii.  4,  §  9,  and  rteland,  p.  178).    The  word  ie 

lish  apt,  the  initial  aspirate  being  dropped.  Oooeniut 
illustrates  this  derivation  by  comparing  the  LaOi 


uiyiiizeo 


by  Googl 


APIIERRA 

mtttcd  !n  the  Vulgate-  It  is  probably  the  same 
u  Lphraim  (Ophrah,  TmyiMi). 

APHEK'RA  ('\4>tpp<i:  turn),  one  of  the 
[son*  of  the]  »  servants  of  Solomon  "  [who  returned  j 
nth  Zexui.babel]  (  t  Esdr.  v.  34).    [HU  name  it  j 
not  found  in  the  parallel  lists  of  Ezra  ami  Xchs-  j 
uiuli.J 

APHI'AH  (tT?S  [rrfnthfrl].  \<pU\ 
[Ala.  A«fxx:l  •V"''?'  name  of  one  of  the  fore- 
fathers of  King  Saul  \  l  Sam.  ix.  1). 

A'PHIK  :    [Nat;   Vat.  No»«;  Alex. 

N<up<«:  A lil.  Comp.   Aipttc]   Aphtc],  a  city  of 
Aii.tr  from  which  the  i anaanites  were  not  driven 
out  (Judg.  i.  31) 
AnitK  2. 
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1  consider:  —  I.  The  meaning  and  history  tf  the 


word.  II.  The  history  and  character  of  the  collco- 
j  tion  as  a  whole  in  its  relation  to  Jewish  literature, 
I.  The  primary  meaning  of  anoKpuQm.  '•  hidden, 
secret"  (in  which  sense  it  is  used  in  Hellenistic  as 
well  as  classical  C.reek,  cf.  Kevins,  xxiii.  l't;  Luke 
viii.  17;  Col.  ii.  3).  seems,  towards  the  close  of  the 
2d  century,  to  have  Uvu  associated  with  tiic  sig- 
nification spurious,"  and  ultimately  to  have  settled 
down  into  the  latter.  Tertulli.ui  (7«  Anim.  c.  2) 
and  Clement  of  Alexandria  {Strum,  i.  lit,  i;.t,  ii i. 
4,  2.t)  apply  it  to  the  forged  or  Kpuriotis  liooks 
which  the  hen-tics  of  their  time  circulated  as  au- 
thoritative.   The  first  pissage  referred  to  hum  the 


i  Struma  ta,  however,  mav  he  taken  as  an  irstauce  of 
1  robahly  the  saiue  place  as  |  ^  tnuisili|JU  ^  of  l!lc  worJ.    T1„.  f„n„Wen  of 

,  j  l'rodicus,  a  Cnostic  teacher,  an-  said  there  to  U»a;t 

APH'RAH,  the  house  of  H?\T.   ^2)  |  that  they  have  &&\ous  awottpixpovs  "f  Zorua-Ur. 

In  Athanasius  {I  p.  t\it.  vol.  ii.  p.  3S;  >./""/>• 
Script,  vol.  ii.  p.  1"»4,  ed.  Clun.  UiM), 


fatten],  a  place  mentioned  in  Mic.  i.  10.  and 
supposed  by  some  (Winer.  172)  to  I*  identical  with  '  n*  Sac. 
Ophrah.  Hut  this  can  hardly  l>e,  inasmuch  as  :dl  ' 
the  towns  name«l  in  the  context  are  in  the  low 
country  to  the  west  of  .ludah,  while  Ophrah  would 
api«sir to  he  K.  of  liethel  [< >ini(  All  J.  Hie  I.XX. 
translate  the  word  i£  oUov  koto  yfkwra  [Vulg. 
in  <l-)nu>  j/ulrerii]. 

*  According  to  the  amdogy  of  other  similar  com- 
pound names  the  translators  of  the  A.  V.  might 
hae  written  Ileth  Leaphrah  for  Aplirah.  The  u 
here  is  sign  of  the  genitive.  If  the  name  lie  the 
saaie  as  Ophrah  (it  may  be  different  as  there  is 
some  evidence  of  an  Aphrah  sear  Jerusalem)  it  is 

written  n~*£*-  in  Mic.  i.  10,  instead  of  Tv~'\  '\ 

T  .   -  T   .  T 

jo  as  more  readily  to  suggest  ""v?'  m  °°n" 

fomiity  with  the  expression  which  follows:  "In 
(as  we  should  say  in  English)  "roll  thyself  in 
1'usey's  Minor  1'mphrti,  i  ii  -  300. 

1 1  • 


Augustine  (c.  Foiui.  xl  2,  <U  tic.  Ihi,  xv.  2-1), 
Jerome  (/-)>.  <ul  Uetnm,  and  /W.  (i  d.)  the  word 
is  used  uniformly  witli  the  bad  meaning  which  had 
become  attached  to  it.  The  writer*  of  that  j>eriod, 
however,  do  not  seem  to  have  seen  clearly  how  the 
word  had  acquired  this  secondary  sense ;  and  hence 
we  find  conjectural  explanations  of  its  etymology. 
The  remark  of  Athauiksius  (Stjtu^n.  S.  Script.  1.  c.) 
that  such  books  are  kwoKpwp^  fukWov  1)  avayvw- 
(Tfwi  a£ia  U  probably  meant  rather  as  a  play  upon 
the  word  than  as  giving  its  derivation.  Augustine 
is  more  explicit :  4*  Apocrypha;  nuncupantur  eo  quod 
earum  occulta  origo  nun  claruit  patrihu.*"  (</«  CiV. 
/hi,  1.  c. ).  "  Apocrvphi  nou  quod  hal»endi  sunt  in 
ali.pia  auctoriUite  secret  a  sed  quia  nulla  testifica- 
tionis  luce  dec lar.it i,  de  nes<io  quo  seercto,  nescio 
ipjorum  pnesunitiotie  prolati  sunt"  (c.  Fnust.l  c.). 
later  conjectures  arc  (1),  that  given  by  the  trans- 
lation of  the  Knglish  Bible  (ed.  1531),  l'ref.  to 


[AJJ.  Alex.  'A<pfffff7,:]  Aphtts),  chief  of  the  18th 
irf  tiic  24  course*  in  the  service  of  the  Temple  U 
Chr.  xxiv.  15). 
APOCALYPSE.  [Hkvelatio*.] 

APOC  RYPHA  (Bt$\la  '  A*6itpv<t>a).  Hie 
collection  of  Hooks  to  which  this  term  is  popularly 
applied  includes  tlie  following.  The  order  given 
!»  that  in  which  they  stand  in  the  English  version. 

I.  1  Esdras. 

II.  2  hydras. 

III.  Tobit. 

IV.  Judith. 

V.  The  rest  of  the  chapters  of  the  Book  of 
l>ther,  which  are  found  neither  in  the  Hebrew  nor 
in  the  Chaldec. 

VI.  The  Wisdom  of  Solomon. 

VII.  The  Wisdom  of  Jesus  the  Son  of  Sirach, 
3r  Iv-clesiasticus. 

VIII.  llaruch. 

IX.  The  Song  of  the  Three  Holy  Children. 

X.  The  History  of  Susanna. 
XT.  The  History  of  the  destruction  of  Bel  and 

Jje  I>ragon. 

XII.  The  Prayer  of  Manasseh,  king  of  Judah. 

XIII.  1  Maccabees. 

XIV.  2  Maccabees. 

The  sejarate  books  of  this  collection  are  treated 
<f  in  distinct  articles.    Their  relation  to  the  mnoc 


A|x«r.),  "because  they  were  wont  to  lie  read  not 
APH'SES  (V***^^  [theilinpfrtion]:  'Atpta-t)-  o|H-nly  and  in  common,  but  as  it  were  in  secret 

and  apart;"  (2)  one,  resting  on  a  misapprehension 
of  the  meaning  of  a  jiassage  in  Kpiphanius  (tU 
Mens.  <ic  I\>wl.  c.  4)  that  the  liooks  in  question 
were  so  called  lieeause,  not  l*ing  in  the  Jewish 
canon,  they  were  excluded  awb  r?it  KpuTrrrjs  from 
the  ark  in  which  the  true  Scriptures  were  pre- 
sened;  (3)  that  tlie  word  a.x6i<pu<pa  answers  to 

the  Heb.  CT^32,  Ubri  abtcmuiiti,  by  which  the 

Liter  Jews  designated  thi^se  liooks  which,  as  of 
doubtful  authority  or  not  tending  to  edification, 
were  not  nsul  publicly  in  tlie  synagogues;  (4)  that 
it  originates  in  the  Kpus-ra  °r  stvret  l«Kiks  of  the 
(ireek  mysteries.  Of  these-  it  may  Ik-  enough  to 
say,  that  (1)  is,  a<  reganls  some  of  the  books  now 
I  faring  the  name,  at  variance  with  fact;  that  (2), 
as  has  been  said,  rests  on  a  mistake;  that  (3) 
wanU  the  support  of  direct  evidence  of  the  use  of 
airoKpi/fa  as  the  translation  for  the  Hebrew  wonl, 
and  that  (4),  though  it  approximates  to  what  is 
probably  the  true  history  of  the  word,  is  *o  far  only 
a  conjecture.  The  data  for  explaining  the  transi- 
tion from  the  neutral  to  the  Uul  meaning,  are  to  be 
found,  it  is  l*lievcd,  in  the  quotation*  already  given, 
and  in  the  facts  connected  with  the  liooks  to  which 
the  epithet  was  in  the  first  instance  applied.  The 
language  of  Clement  implies  that  it  was  riot  alto- 
gether disclaimed  by  those  of  whose  bo<  ks  he  uses 
it.     That  of  Athanav  is  is  in  the  tone  of  a  man 


Ml  books  of  the  Old  Testament  is  discussed  under  who  is  convicting  his  opponents  out  of  their  owe 
•Js*o!r     Id  the  present  srticle  it  is  proposed  to  !  mouth.     Augustine  icpliciUy  admits  that  a  "se 
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jreta  auctoritas  "  had  liecn  claimed  for  the  writings  applying  the  term  bwoKpv<poj  to  these  writing*.  If 


to  which  he  ascribes  merely 


■  occ 


ult: 


ongo. 


All  these  fact*  harmonize  with  the  Micf  that  the 


tltey  are  conscious  of  the  difference  between  tin 
lUid  the  other  l>ooks  of  the  O.  T.,  it  is  only  so  fa/ 


use  of  the  word  as  applied  to  s|*vial  1  rooks  origi-  ;  a.-*  to  lead  them  (ef.  Athau  Sywyts.  .S\  Scrij/t.  I.  c.  / 
nated  in  the  claim  common  to  nearly  all  the  sect*  j  to  place  the  former  iu  the  list  of  ou  Kavovi(6n*  va, 
th*i  participated  in  the  Ciiostie  characUr,  to  a  \  ayriKty^fitya,  hooks  which  were  of  more  use  for 
wvret  esoteric  knowledge  deposited  in  Looks  which  the  ethical  instruction  of  catechumens  than  for  the 
were  t.adc  known  only  to  the  initiated.  It  seems  I  edification  of  mature  Christians.  Augustine,  in  Like 
not  unlikely  that  there  is  a  reference  in  Col.  ii.  .'{manner,  applies  the  word  "Apocrypha"  only  to 
to  the  pretensions  of  such  teachers.  The  1  ooks  of  { the  spurious  hooks  with  false  titles  which  were  in 
our  own  Aj-jcrypha  l>ear  witness  both  to  the  feel-  circulation  among  heretics,  admitting  the  others. 


ln<*  and  the  way  in  which  it  worked.  The  inspi- 
ration of  the  l'seudo-Ksdras  »2  Esdr.  xiv.  4(>-47) 
lends  him  to  dictate  204  books,  of  which  the  70 
Last  are  to  W  "delivered  only  to  such  as  are  wise 
unong  the  j>eople."  Assuming  tlie  var.  ket.  of 
[*4  in  the  Arabic  and  Ethiopian  versions  to  be  the 


though  with  some  qualifications,  under  the  title  of 
Canonical  (<le  doetr.  Chr.  ii.  8).  cj.)  Wherever, 
on  the  other  hand,  any  teacher  came  in  contact  with 
the  feelings  that  prevailed  among  the  Christians  of 
Palestine,  there  the  influence  of  the  rigorous  limi- 
tation of  the  old  Hebrew  canon  is  at  once  conspic- 


tnie  reading,  this  indicates  the  way  in  which  the  uous.  This  is  seen  in  its  l tearing  on  the  history 
seen  t  books,  in  which  was  the  "  spring  of  under-  of  the  Canon  in  the  list  given  by  Melito,  bishop  of 
standing,  the  fountain  of  wisdom,  and  the  stream  Sard  is  (Kuseb.  //.  A',  iv.  20),  and  obtained  by  him 


of  knowledge,''  were  set  up  as  of  higher  v:due  than 
the  twenty-four  books  acknowledged  by  the  Jewish 


from  Palestine.  Of  its  effects  on  the  application 
of  the  word,  the  writings  of  Cyril  of  Jerusalem  and 
i,  which  were  for  "  the  worthy  and  unworthy  I  Jerome  give  abundant  instances.  The  former 
alike."  It  was  almost  a  matter  of  course  that  these  ( Otttch.  iv.  W)  gives  the  canonical  list  of  the 
secret  books  should  \>c  pseudonymous,  aseril  ed  to  22  books  of  the  O.  T.  Scriptures,  and  rejects  the 
the  great  names  in  Jewish  or  heathen  history  that  introduction  of  all  "apocryphal"  writings.  The 
had  become  associated  with  the  reputation  of  a  latter  in  his  Epistle  to  La  ta  warns  the  Christian 
mysterious  wisdom.   So  Uioks  in  the  existing  A[»oc-  j  mother  in  educating  her  daughter  against  "omnia 

i,  apocrypha."     The  Proloijut  Cnlt'idia  shows  that 


ryphi  bear  the  names  of  Solomon,  Daniel,  Jeremiah, 
Ezra.  IVeyond  its  limits  the  creation  of  spurious 
documents  took  a  yet  Insider  range,  and  the  list 
given  by  Athanasius"  (%«<>//.«.  S.  >r,  ipl.)  shi.ws  at 
once  the  variety  and  extent  of  the  mythical  litera- 
ture which  was  palmed  off'  upon  the  unwary  as  at 
once  secret  and  sacred. 

Those  whose  faith  rested  on  the  teaching  (f  the 
Christian  Church,  and  who  looked  to  the  ().  T. 
Scriptures  either  in  the  Hebrew  or  the  l.XX.  col- 
lection, were  not  slow  to  percci\e  that  these  produc- 
tions were  destitute  of  all  authority.  They  applied 
in  scorn  what  ha/1  been  used  as  a  title  of  honor. 
The  stent  book  [libii  secretion*.  On';/.  Comm.  in 
Matt.  ed.  I>omm.  iv.  p.  2-37)  was  rejected  as  tjm- 
rious.  The  word  A|*>cryphal  was  degraded  to  the 
position  from  which  it  lew  never  since  risen.  So 
far  as  l>ooks  like  the  Testaments  of  the  Twelve 
Patriarchs  and  the  Assumption  of  .Moses  were  con- 
cerned, the  task  of  discrimination  was  comparatively 
easy,  but  it  l>ccame  more  difficult  when  the  question 
arte*' ted  the  looks  which  were  found  in  the  LXX. 
translation  of  the  <  'Id  Testament  and  recognized 
by  the  Hellenistic  Jews,  but  were  not  in  the  He- 
brew text  or  in  the  Canon  acknowledged  by  the 
Jews  of  Palestine.  The  history  of  this  difficulty, 
and  of  the  manner  in  which  it  affix-ted  the  recep- 
tion of  particular  books,  belongs  rather  to  the  sub- 
ject of  Canon  than  to  that  of  the  present  article, 
but  the  following  facts  may  be  stated  as  liearing  on 
the  application  of  the  word.  1 1.)  The  teachers  of 
the  Creek  and  l-atin  Churches,  accustomed  to  the 

lse  of  the  Septuagint  or  versions  resting  on  the  [  this  offered  a  tm <  z:o  (ermine  between  the  language 
lame  k-uis,  were  naturally  led  to  quote  tnely  and  |  of  Jerome  and  that  of  Augustine,  and  as  such  foum". 
reverently  from  all  the  Itooks  which  wore  incorpo-  1  favor.  (4.)  It  was  reserved  for  the  age  of  the 
rated  in  it.  In  Clement  of  Alexandria,  Origen,  j  Information  to  stamp  the  word  Apocrypha  with  its 
Athanasius,  e.  </.,  we  find  citations  from  the  books  j  present  signification.  The  two  views  which  had 
»f  the  present  Apocrypha,  as  "  Scripture,"  ,l  divine  hitherto  existed  together,  side  by  side,  concerning 


he  did  not  shrink  from  including  under  that  title 
the  l  ooks  which  formed  part  of  the  Septuagint,  and 
were  held  in  honor  in  the  Alexandrian  and  Ijitin 
Churches.  In  dealing  with  the  several  l>ooks  he 
discusses  each  on  its  own  merits,  admiring  some, 
speaking  unhesitatingly  of  the  "  dreams,"  "  fables  " 
of  others.  (.'I.)  The  teaching  of  Jerome  influenced, 
though  not  decidedly,  the  language  of  the  Western 
Church.  The  old  spurious  heretical  writings,  the 
"Apocrypha  "  of  Tcrtnllian  and  Clement,  fell  more 
and  more  into  the  background,  and  were  almost 
utterly  forgotten.  The  doubtful  books  of  the  Old 
Testament  were  used  publicly  in  the  service  of  the 
Church,  quoted  frequently  with  reverence  as  Script- 
ure, sometimes  however  with  doubts  or  limitations 
as  to  the  authority  of  individual  hooks  according 
to  the  knowledge  or  critical  discernment  of  this  or 
that  writer  (cf.  Hp.  Cosin's  Scholastic  1  Hilary  of 
t/tt  Onion).  During  this  period  the  term  by  which 
they  were  commonly  described  was  not  "apocry- 
phal" but  "  ecclesiastical."  So  they  had  l*en  de- 
scrilied  by  Kufinus  (h'r/xts.  in  Sytnb.  Ajxvt.  p.  20), 
who  practically  recognized  the  distinction  drawn  by 
Jerome,  though  he  would  not  use  the  more  oppro- 
brious epithet  of  books  which  were  held  in  honor: 
"  libri  qui  non  canonici  sed  Eeclesiastici  a  majoribuj 
apnellati  sunt  "  ....  "  qua?  omnia  (the  contents 
of  these  l»ooks)  legi  quidem  in  l>clesiis  voluerunt 
non  tamen  proferri  ad  auctoritatem  ex  his  fidci  con- 
firmandam.  Cat  eras  vero  scripturas  apocrypha? 
nominanmt  quas  in  Ecclesiis  legi  noluerutit :  "  and 


Scripture,"  "prophecy."    They  are  very  far  from 


which  the  Church  had  pronounced  no  authoritative 


a  The  books  enumerated  by  Atlianaslus,  besides  |  nrrhs,  of  Zx-chariah  the  father  of  the  Baptist,  thi 
TriMiigs  falsely  ascribed  to  authors  of  canonical  book*,  l'mver  of  JoM-ph,  the  Testament  [tiafhifrt))  and  A» 
t*  Zrpuaniah,  ILibakkuk,  Kwkicl,  and  Daniel,  included  sumption  of  Mow*,  Abraham, 
vhich  ha»e  the  names  of  Enoch,  of  the  Patri- 1  Klij  di 
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ieris'on.  stood  out  in  sharper  contrast    iTie  Coun- f  themselves  to  the  reader  of  the  Apociypha  with 

•1      r  f  .      I  I    .  1   ..•    _  L  •    1.    I  J    1  I  .it   .   ^_    1   .!■    4  •  .   .  T„     i  I         .        I    »  f 


til  cf  Trent  ci  »sed  the  question  wl 


left  greater  or  less  distinctness.    In  t'.ie  midst  of  the 


open,  and  deprived  its  theologians  of  the  litorty  diversities  which  we  misfit  naturally  extort  to  find 
they  had  hitherto  enjoyed  —  extending  the  Canon  in  Uoks  written  by  different  authors,  in  ditferrnt 


of  Scripture  so  as  to  include  ail  the  hitherto  doubt- 
ful or  deutero-canonical  looks,  with  the  exception  of 
the  two  looks  of  fcjdras  and  the  Prayer  of  Manas- 
*eh,  the  evidence  against  which  seemed  too  strong 
U>  be  resisted  (.SVjw.  /  I'.  <le  Cm.  Script.).  In  ac- 
cordance with  this  decree,  the  edition*  of  the  Vul- 
gate published  by  authority  contained  the  I  took* 
which  the  Council  had  pronounced  canonical,  as 
standing  on  the  same  footing  as  those  which  had 
never  lo?n  questioned,  while  the  three  which  hail 
been  rejected  were  printed  commonly  in  smaller  type 
and  stood  after  the  Now  Testament.    The  Peform- 


coun tries,  and  at  considerable  intervals  <>f  time,  it 
is  tossiMe  to  discern  some  char.ictcn«ti<  •*  which  lo- 
long  to  the  collection  as  a  whole,  ami  these  may  1* 
noticed  in  the  following  order. 

(1.)  The  absence  of  tlie  prophetic  dement. 
I  nmi  first  to  Last  the  books  liear  testimony  to  the 
assertion  of  Joseph  us  if.  Aj>.  i.  8  k  tiiat  the  u»rpi0))j 
SuxSux*)  °^  l'n>phets  ',:w'  Urn  broken  after  the  dose 
of  the  ( >.  T.  canon.  No  one  speaks  Isvame  the 
word  of  tlie  I»rd  had  come  to  him.  Sometimcj 
there  is  a  direct  confession  that  the  gift  of  prophecy 
had  defatted  (1  Mace.  ix.  '27),  or  the  utterance  cf 


ers  of  Germany  and  Ijigland  on  the  other  hand,  i  a  hope  that  it  might  one  day  return  {il/cl.  iv.  46 
influenced  in  part  by  the  revival  of  the  study  of  1  xiv.  41).    Sometimes  a  teacher  averts  in  words 
Hebrew  and  the  consequent  recognition  of  the  au-[  the  jorj»etuitv  of  the  gift  (Wisd.  \ii.  27  i,  and  showt 
thority  of  the  Hebrew  ( 'anon,  and  subsequently  by  :'  in  the  act  of  asserting  it  how  different  the  illumina- 
tbe  reaction  against  this  stretch  of  authority,  main- 1  tion  which  he  had  received  was  from  tliat  bestowed 


tained  the  opinion  of  Jerome  and  pushed  it  to  its 
legitimate  results,  lhe  principle  which  hail  l»een 
l.y  <  arlstadt  dogmatically  iii  his  "  He  Ca- 


on  the  prophets  of  the  <  'anonical  Hooks.    W  hen 
writer  simidates  the  prophetic  character,  he  t  .-peats 
with  slight  modifications  the  language  of  the  older 


nonicii  Scripturis  libellus  "  (1.V21J)  was  acted  on  by  i  prophets,  as  in  Iiaruch,  or  makes  a  mere  prediction 
Luther.    He  spoke  of  individual  looks  among  those  j  the  text  of  a  dissertation,  as  in  the  Lpistle  of  J  el  • 


iu  question  with  a  freedom  as  great  as  that  of  Je-  I  emy,  or  plays  arbitrarily  with  combinations  of 

dreams  and  symbols,  as  in  2  I'.sdras.  Strange  and 
|s-rpl-xing  as  the  Last-named  book  i<,  whate\er  there 
is  in  it  <>f  genuine  teding  indicates  a  mind  not  at 
eo.se  with  itself,  distracted  with  its  own  suffering* 
and  with  the  problems  of  the  universe,  and  it  is 
accordingly  very  far  removed  from  tlie  utterance  of 
a  man  who  speaks  as  a  messenger  from  <  •  •  m  1 . 

(2.)  Connected  with  this  is  the  almost  total  dis- 
appearance of  the  jKiwer  which  had  shown  ilsdf  in 
the  joetry  of  the  Old  TiManietit.     The  Song  of 


rome.  judging  each  on  its  own  merits,  praising  Tobit 
u  a  "  pleasant  comedy"  and  the  Prayer  of  Manas- 
•eh  as  a  good  model  for  penitents,"  and  rejecting 
the  two  looks  of  Lsdras  as  containing  worthless 
fable*.  The  example  of  collecting  the  doubtful 
books  in  a  separate  group  hail  I  .ecu  set  in  the  Stras- 
burg  edition  of  the  Septuagint,  ].V2fi.  In  Luther's 
rotnplete  edition  of  the  German  IJible  accordingly 
(1J34)  the  hooks  (  Judith,  Wisdom,  Tobias,  Sirach. 
1  and  2  Macoaloes.  Additions  to  llsther  and  I  >auid, 
and  the  Prayer  of  Manasseh)  were  grouped  together  tlie  Three  Children  lavs  claim  to  the  diara.  ter  of  a 
under  the  general  title  of  -Apocrypha, /.  e.  Hook*  \  Psalm,  and  is  probably  a  translation  from  some 
rhich  are  not  of  like  worth  with  Holy  Script unv  liturgical  hymn;  but  with  this  exception  the  form 


yet  are  good  and  useful  to  be  read."  In  the  his- 
tory of  the  Knglish  Church,  Widifle  showed  him- 
self in  this  as  in  other  points  the  forerunner  of  the 


of  poetry  is  altogether  absent.  So  far  as  the  writers 
have  come  under  the  influence  of  Greek  cultivation 
they  catch  the  taste  for  rhetorical  ornament  which 


Reformation,  and  applied  the  term  Apocrypha  to  characterized  the  literature  of  Alexandria.  Tic- 
ill  but  the  tirmty-jien  "  Canonical  I  looks  of  the  titioiis  sj  wee  lies  become  almost  itnlis|>ensal>lc  addi 
Old  Testament.  The  judgment  of  Jerome  was  tions  to  the  narrative  of  a  historian,  and  the  story 
formally  asserted  in  the  sixth  Article.  The  dis.  of  u  martyr  is  not  complete  unless  as  in  the  later 
puteil  books  were  collected  ;uid  descril>ed  in  the  Acta  Mart* rum  of  <  hri»tian  traditions!  the  sufferer 
way  in  the  printed  I'nglish  llihle  of  1")  V,\  j  declaims  in  set   tenns  against  the  persecutors. 

(Song  of  the  Three  Child.,  .C22;  2  Mace.  d.  vii.) 

(•!.)  Hie  appejirance,  as  part  of  the  current  lit- 
erature of  the  time,  of  works  of  fiction,  resting  or 
purporting  to  rest  on  a  historical  (omnia!  ion.  It 
is  pfjs«i!'le  that  this  development  of  the  national 
genius  may  have  1-ceii  in  part  the  result  of  the 
Captivity.  The  Jewish  exiles  brought  with  them 
the  reputation  of  excelling  in  mhMn  Uv,  and  were 
called  on  to  sing  the  "songs of  /ion  "  (I's.  exxxvii.  i. 
The  trial  of  skill  between  the  tliree  roiing  men  in 
1  I'.sdr.  iii.  i"  implies  a  traditional  l>»'lief  that  those 
who  were  promoted  to  places  of  honor  under  the 
Persian  kings  were  conspicuous  lor  gifts  fif  a  some- 
wluit  similar  character.  The  transition  from  this 
to  the  practice  of  story  telling  was  with  the  Jew*, 
tnent  of  the  .'kl  century  u.  r.  The  latest,  the  2d  as  afterwanls  with  the  Anibs,  easy  and  natural 
Book  of  Ksdras,  is  probably  not  later  than  .'10  n.  enough.  The  peri<»d  of  the  t'aptivity  with  its 
f.,  2  Vjtdr.  rii.  28  l>eing  a  subsequent  inteqxdation.  strange  adventuriM.  and  the  remoteness  of  the 
rhe  alterations  of  the  Jewish  character,  the  differ-  scenes  connected  arith  if,  offered  a  wide  and  attrac- 
fxt  phaaea  which  Judaism  presented  in  Palestine  five  field  to  th»  imagination  of  such  narrators, 
ind  Alexandria,  the  good  and  the  evil  which  were  Sometimes,  as  in  Pel  and  the  Dragon,  the  motive 
xDed  forth  by  contact  with  idolatry  in  Kgypt  and  of  such  stories  would  be  the  love  of  the  marvellous 
ry  the  •trugjjle  against  it  in  Syria,  all  these'  present  mingling  itaelf  with  the  feeling  of  scorn  with  which 


(Cranmer's).  and  since  then  there  has  1-een  no  fluc- 
tuation as  to  the  application  of  the  word.  The 
books  to  which  the  term  is  ascriU-d  are  in  popular 
•j»eech  not  merely  apocryjihal,  but  the  Aioorvpha. 

II.  Whatever  questions  may  tie  at  issue  as  to  the 
suthority  fif  these  looks,  they  have  in  any  case  an 
hiterest  of  which  no  contr<»versy  can  fleprive  them 
M  connected  with  the  literature,  and  therefore  with 
the  histcry.  of  the  Jews.  Thev  ivpresent  the  jKriisl 
of  transition  and  decay  which  followed  on  the  re- 
turn from  Hahvlon,  when  the  prophets  who  were 
then  the  teachers  of  the  |n»ple  h.ul  passetl  away 
ind  the  age  of  scribes  succeeded.  L'ncvrtain  as 
tnay  the  dates  of  individual  looks,  few,  if  any. 
-an  he  thrown  further  hack  than  the  commence- 
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Ihe  Jew  looked  on  the  idolater.  In  otht  r  cases,  a? 
in  Tobit  and  Susanna,  Uie  story  would  gain  pop- 
ularity from  it*  ethical  tendencies,  'lie  singular 
variations  in  the  text  of  the  former  1  <«  k  indicate 
at.  once  the  extent  of  its  circulation  and  il  c  liberties 
taken  l*y  successive  editors.  In  the  n: native  of 
Judith,  again,  there  is  probably  sonietl  ing  more 
than  the  interest  attaching  to  the  hisli  ry  of  the 
past.  There  is  indeetl  too  little  evidtr.ee  of  the 
truth  of  the  narrative  for  us  to  look  on  it  as  his- 
tory at  all,  and  it  takes  its  place  in  the  region  of 
historical  romance,  written  with  a  |»olitiial  motive. 
Under  the  guise  of  the  old  Assyrian  ei  emies  of 
Israel,  the  writer  is  covertly  attacking  tie  Syrian 
invaders  against  whom  lus  countrymen  were  con- 
tending, stining  them  up  by  a  story  of  imagined  or 
traditional  heroism  to  follow  the  example  t  f  Judith 
as  she  had  followed  that  of  .lael  (Kwald,  (iesch.  /*- 
r>itl.*,  vol.  iv.  p.  Ml ).  The  development  of  this  form 
of  literature  is  of  course  compatible  with  a  high  de- 
gree of  excellence,  but  it  is  true  of  it  at  all  tin  es,  and 
was  especially  tnie  of  the  literature  of  the  ancient 
world,  that  it  Mongs  rather  to  its  later  and  feebler 
period.  It  is  a  s|»ecial  sign  of  decay  in  honesty 
and  discernment  when  such  writings  are  passed  off 
and  accepted  as  belonging  to  actual  history. 

(4.)  The  free  exercise  of  the  imagination  within 
the  domain  of  history  let!  to  the  growth  of  a  purely 
legendary  literature.  The  full  development  of  this 
was  indeed  reserved  for  a  yet  later  period.  The 
books  of  the  Apocrypha  occupy  a  middle  place  l>e- 
tween  those  of  the  Old  Testament  in  their  simplic- 
ity and  truthfulness  and  the  wild  extravagances  of 
the  Talmud.  As  it  is,  however,  we  find  in  them 
the  germs  of  some  of  the  fabulous  traditions  which 
were  influencing  the  minds  of  the  Jews  at  the  time 
of  our  lord's  ministry,  and  have  since  in  some  in- 
stances incorjmrated  themselves  more  or  less  with 
the  popular  belief  of  Christendom.  So  in  2  Mace. 
I.  ii.  we  meet  with  the  statements  that  at  the  time 
of  the  Captivity  the  priests  had  concealed  the  sacred 
fire,  anil  that  it  was  miraculously  renewed  —  that 
Jeremiah  had  gone,  aeeom|*anied  by  the  tabernacle 
and  t  he  ark.  "  to  the  mountain  where  M«*scs  climbed 
up  to  see  the  heritage  of  Cod,"  anil  had  there  con- 
cealed them  in  a  cave  together  with  the  altar  of  in- 
ceii  S4'.  The  apparition  of  the  prophet  at  the  close 
of  the  Mine  t>ook  (xv.  15),  as  giving  to  Judas  Mac- 
cabeus the  sword  with  which,  as  a  "gift  from 
Cod,"  he  was  to  "wound  the  adversaries,"  shows 
how  prominent  a  place  was  occupied  by  Jeremiah 
in  the  traditions  and  hopes  of  the  people,  and  pre- 
pares us  to  understand  the  minors  which  followed 
on  our  lord's  teaching  and  working  that  "  Jcremias 
or  one  of  the  prophets"  had  ap[>eared  again  (Matt, 
xvi.  14).  So  again  in  2  1  j*dr.  xiii.  40-47  we  find 
the  legend  of  the  entire  disappearance  of  the  Ten 
Tril>es  which,  in  spite  of  direct  and  indirect  testi- 
mony on  the  other  side,  has  given  occasion  even  in 
our  own  time  to  so  many  wild  conjectures.  In  ch. 
xiv.  of  the  same  hook  we  recognize  (as  has  been 
pointed  out  already)  the  tendency  to  set  a  higher 
value  on  liooks  of  an  esoteric  knowhdge  than  on 
those  in  the  Hebrew  Canon;  but  it  deserves  notice 
that  this  is  also  another  form  of  the  tradition  that 
Ezra  dictated  from  a  su|icniatiindly  inspired  mem- 
ory the  Sacred  liooks  which,  according  to  that  tra- 
dition, had  heeu  lost,  and  that  lioth  fal  les  are  exag- 
gerations of  the  part  actually  taken  by  him  and  by 
"the  men  of  the  Creat  Synagogue "  in  the  work 
sf  collecting  and  arranging  them.  So  also  the 
rhetorical  n  urntivc  of  the  Ivxodus  in  Wh-d.  xvi.-xix. 


indicates  the  existence  of  a  traditional,  half- legend- 
ary history  side  by  side  with  the  canonical  It 
would  seem,  indeed,  as  if  the  life  of  Moses  had  ap- 
peared with  many  different  cndiellishments.  The 
form  in  which  that  life  appears  In  Josephus,  tii< 
facts  mentioned  in  St.  Stephen's  speech  and  not 
found  in  the  Pentateuch,  the  allusions  to  Jannea 
and  Jamhrcs  (2  Tim.  Hi.  8),  «o  the  disputes  lt>tweec 
Michael  and  the  Devil  (.hide  to  the  "nxL  that 
followed"  the  Israelites  (1  Cor.  x.  4),  all  bear  tes- 
timony to  the  wide-spread  popularity  of  this  semi- 
apocryphal  history. 

(5.)  As  the  most  marked  cliaracteristic  of  tha 
collection  as  a  whole  and  of  the  period  to  which  it 
lielongs,  there  is  the  tendency  to  joss  off  supposi- 
titious books  under  the  cover  of  illustrious  names. 
The  books  of  Ksdras,  the  additions  to  Daniel,  the 
letters  of  llaruch  and  Jeremiah,  and  the  Wisdom 
of  Solomon,  are  obviously  of  this  character.  It  is 
difficult  perhaps  for  vis  to  mcsisurc  in  each  instance 
the  degree  in  which  the  writers  of  such  hooks  were 
guilty  of  actual  frauds.  In  a  book  like  the  Wisdom 
of  Solomon,  for  example,  the  form  may  have  lieen 
adopted  as  a  means  of  gaining  attention  by  which 
no  one  was  likely  to  he  deceived,  and,  as  such,  it 
does  not  go  Iteyond  the  limits  of  legitimate  person- 
ation. The  fiction  in  this  case  need  not  diminish 
our  admiration  and  reverence  for  the  liook  any  more 
than  it  would  destroy  the  authority  of  Kcclesiastea 
were  we  to  come  to  the  conclusion  from  internal  or 
other  evidence  that  it  belonged  to  a  Liter  age  than 
that  of  Solomon.  The  habit,  however,  of  writing 
books  under  fictitious  names,  is,  as  the  Liter  Jewish 
history  shows,  a  very  d:uigerous  one.  The  practice 
becomes  almost  a  trade.  I'jich  such  work  creates  a 
new  demand,  to  be  met  in  its  turn  by  a  fresh  sup- 
ply, and  thus  the  prevalence  of  an  ajjocrvphal  liter- 
ature becomes  a  sure  sign  of  want  of  truthfulness 
on  one  side,  and  want  of  disceniment  on  the  other. 

(G.)  The  absence  of  honesty  and  of  the  ]*>wer  to 
distinguish  truth  from  falsehood,  shows  itself  in  a 
yet  more  serious  fonn  in  the  insertion  of  formal 
documents  pur|>orting  to  be  authentic,  but  in  real- 
ity failing  altogether  to  establish  any  chum  to  that 
title.  This  is  obviously  the  case  with  the  decree 
of  Artaxerxes  in  Ivsth.  xvi.  The  letters  with  which 
2  Mace,  opens,  from  the  Jews  at  Jerusalem,  betray 
their  tme  character  by  their  historical  inaccuracy. 
Wc  can  hardly  accept  as  genuine  the  letter  in  which 
the  king  of  the  Ijieedamonians  (1  Mace.  xii.  20, 
21)  writes  to  Ouias  that  "the  I-acedamonians  and 
Jews  are  brethren,  and  that  they  are  of  the  stock 
of  Abraham."  The  letters  in  2  Mace.  ix.  and  xi., 
on  the  other  hand,  might  1*  authentic  so  far  at 
their  contents  go,  but  the  recklessness  with  which 
such  documents  are  inserted  as  embellishments  and 
make-weights  throws  doubt  in  a  greater  or  less  de- 
gree on  all  of  them. 

(7.)  'Hie  loss  of  the  simplicity  and  accuracy 
which  characterize  the  history  of  the  O.  T.  is  shown 
also  in  the  cnors  and  anachronisms  in  which  these 
books  abound.  Thus,  to  take  a  few  of  the  most 
striking  instances,  Hainan  is  made  a  Macedonian, 
and  the  purpose  of  his  plot  is  to  transfer  the  king- 
dom from  the  Persians  to  the  Macedonians  (Ksth. 
xvi.  10);  two  contradictory  statements  are  given  in 
the  same  book  of  the  death  of  Antiochus  Kpiphanes 
(2  Mace.  i.  15-17,  ix.  5-2:>);  Nabuchodonceor  is 
made  to  dwell  at  Xine\e  as  the  king  of  the  Assyr- 
ians (Judith  i.  1  \. 

(8.)  In  their  relation  to  the  religious  and  ethic* 
development  of  Judaism  during  the  pericd  whici 
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book*  embrace,  we  find  (a.)    The  influences 
mi  the  struggle  agaiiust  idolatry  under  Antiochus,  as 
■town  partly  in  the  revival  of  the  old  heroic  spirit,  f 
axKi  in  the  reconl  of  the  deeds  which  it  called  forth, 
■a  in  >Iaccal>ees,  partly  again  in  tht  tendency  of  a 
narrative  like  Judith,  and  the  protests  against  idol- 
worship  in  Haruch  and  Wisdom.    ('>.)  The  ^row- 
uig  hostility  of  the  Jews  towards  the  Samaritans  is 
abowu  hy  the  Confession  of  the  Son  of  Sir.ich 
( Ecclus.  1.  25,  2  i).     {<:)  'Hie  teaching  of  Tobit 
illustrates  the  prominence  then  and  afterwards  as- 
signed to  almsgiving  among  the  duties  of  a  holy 
Lie  (Tob.  iv.  7 -II,  xii.  D).    The  classification  of 
the  three  elements  of  such  a  life  —  prayer,  fasting, 
aims  —  in  xii.  8,  illustrates  the  traditional  ethical 
teaching  of  the  S  rilies,  which  was  at  once  recog- 
nized and  purified  from  the  errors  that  had  l»een 
enaected  with  it  in  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount 
(Matt.  vi.  1-18).    (//.)  The  same  U»>k  indicates 
also  the  growing  U'lief  in  the  individual  guardian- 
•hip  of  angeLs  and  the  genus  of  a  grotesque  de- 
mouology,  resting  in  part  on  the  more  mysterious 
phenomena  ot  man's  spiritual  nature,  like  the 
ewes  of  demoniac  |iosse>sion  in  the  <!os|iels,  hut 
associating  itself  only  too  easily  with  all  the  frauds 
and  superstitions  of  vagaliond  exorcists,    (r.)  The 
great  Alexandrian  I  took  of  the  collection,  the  Wis- 
dom  of  Solomon,  breathes,  as  we  might  expect,  a 
strain  of  higher  mood;  and  though  there  is  abso- 
lutely no  ground  for  the  patristic  tradition  that  it 
was  written  by  1'hilo.  the  conjecture  that  it  might 
have  been  was  not  witlioiit  a  plausibility  which 
Biight  well  commend  itself  to  men  like  Hasil  and 
Jerome.     The  personification  of  Wisdom  as  "  the 
unspotted  mirror  of  the  power  of  <i<«l  and  the  im- 
fcge  of  hU  goodness"  (\ii.  "21)  as  the  uni versa 


cher  of  all  holy  souls  "  in  ••  all  ages  "  (vii.  '27), 
M  guiding  and  ruling  <  iod's  jienple,  approaches  the 
teaching  of  Philo  and  foreshadows  that  of  St.  John  j 
as  to  the  manifest  ition  of  the  l.'useeu  (iod  through  j 
the  mediu;a  of  the  largos  and  the  onice  of  that  [ 
divine  Word  as  the  light  that  lighteth  every  num.  j 
In  relation  again  to  the  symlxdic  character  of  the 
Temple  as  "a  resemblance  of  the  holy  tabernacle" 
which  (iod  "lias  prepared  from  the  beginning  "  (ix. 
8t,  the  language  of  this  l»ook  connect*  itsstdf  at  once 
with  that  of  Phdo  and  with  the  teaching  of  St. 
Paul  or  A  polios  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews. 
But  that  which  is  the  great  characteristic  of  the 
book,  as  of  the  school  Inmi  which  it  emanated,  is 
the  writer's  apprehension  of  (.iod'*  kingdom  and 
the  blessings  c«>nneete»l  with  it  as  eternal,  and  so, 
a*  iude|>endeiit  of  men's  conceptions  of  time 
Thus  chs.  i.  ii.  contain  the  strong  protest  of  a 
righteous  man  against  the  materialism  which  then 
in  the  form  of  a  sensual  selfishness,  as  afterwards 
in  the  develoj>cd  system  of  the  Sadducees,  was  cor- 
rupting the  old  faith  of  Israel.  Against  this  he 
asserts  th.it  the  -'souls  of  the  righteous  are  in  the 
hands  of  <iod"  (iii.  1):  tliat  the  blessings  which 
the  popular  belief  connected  with  length  of  days 
were  not  to  In*  measured  by  the  duration  of  years, 
weing  that  "wisdom  is  the  gray  hair  unto  men. 
and  an  uns|nitted  life  is  old  age."  (f.)  In  regard 
to  another  truth  also,  this  Uok  was  in  advance  of 
the  popular  l»elief  of  the  Jews  of  Palestine. 
the  mi'Ut  of  its  strong  protests  against  idchtry, 
Jbere  is  the  fullest  recognition  of  (iod's  universal 
love  (xi.  2J-2»),  of  the  truth  that  His  power  is 
but  the  instrument  of  His  righteousness  (xii.  HI). 
d  the  difference  l«Hween  those  who  are  the  "  les» 
to  be  blamed  "  as  "  seeking  Cod  and  desirous  tc 


find  Him"  (xiii.  6),  and  the  victims  of  a  darker 
and  more  debasing  idolatry.  Here  also  the  un- 
known writer  of  the  Wisdom  of  Solomon  seems  to 
prepare  the  way  for  the  higher  and  wider  teaching 
of  the  New  Testament, 

It  does  not  fall  within  the  scope  of  the  present 
article  to  speak  of  the  controversies  which  have 
arisen  within  the  Church  of  England,  or  in  Luth- 
eran or  Kefonned  communities  abroad,  in  connec- 
tion with  the  authority  ami  use  of  these  Hooks. 
Those  disputes  raise  question*  of  a  very  grave  in- 
terest to  the  student  of  Ecclesiastical  History. 
What  has  been  aimed  at  here  is  to  supply  the  H.b- 
lical  student  with  data  which  will  pi -pre  him  tr 
judge  fairly  and  impartially.  E  H.  P 

•  On  the  Ajjocrypha  in  general  see  Kai nobis, 
John,  Cinnui-'i  Lihr<>ruin  \\  T.  odr.  /\mtijicio$t 
2  vol.  Oppenh.  Hill,  4to,  learned,  but  prolix  and 
discursive;  Kichhorn.  r'.itd.  in  die  ap>kr.  Hcfinflen 
da  A.  /*.,  1am pz.  1 7 :  the  LiiiL  itmoj<  n  of  Her- 
tholdt,  I)e  Wette,  Scholz  (t  ath.),  and  Keil;  Welt* 
(<  ath.),  i:inl.  in  d.  dt  itl<  n>k  num.  Burlier  de.<  A. 
T.,  I  reib.  1844  (lid.  iv.  of  llerbst*  AVn/.);  Pal- 
frey, Led.  on  the  Jeiciilt  Scri/tture*,  Host.  18J8- 
52,  vol.  iv.;  Davidson,  /ntr>»i.  to  the  Old  Tat., 
lamd.  186M,  iii.  .'J40-4U7;  and  Volkmar,  llondb.  tL 
Aim/,  in  die  A/»>knjphen,  Theil  i.  Abth.  i.  Jwlith. 
IBM;  Abth.  ii.  //«  ritrte  Buck  tUm,  18tj:j.  See 
also  on  the  separate  books  the  valuable  articles  of 
Oinsburg,  in  the  M  ed.  of  Kitto's  I'yiUip.  of  B'dA. 
Literature. 

The  relation  of  the  Apoc.  Hooks  to  the  Canon, 
and  their  title  to  a  secondary  place  in  the  Hible, 
have  lieen  warmly  discussed  of  late  in  (iertnany. 
On  what  has  liecu  called  the  1'uriM  side,  sec  es- 
pecially Keerl,  I  he  Ap'krrjphen  dts  A.  7\,  1H.'i2,  a 
prize  essay,  and  Die  Ajxikriytluii/'r  iije  <iuft  A'rue 
beltudtttt,  l^.i.").  See  also  Stowe,  C.  K.,  The  Ajmk. 
Booh*  of  the  ft.  7'.,  tnul  the  ttensun*  for  their  Kx- 
cliuion  from  the  Onion,  in  the  BiiA.  S-.irra  for 
April,  18o4,  xi.  278-J(Jo,  and  Home's  ht/n»l.  10th 
e<l.  18.VJ,  i.  4«i  »-"il  1.  On  the  other  side,  see  Stier, 
Die  AjHtkryjiht-n,  1S">4;  Istztn  Wort  uhrr  die 
Ai*>kr<ji>h,  n,  1H">"»,  ami  especially  INcek,  L'iber  die 
Utellun;/  dtr  A/**:  d,t  A.  T.  an  chrittl.  Kanoik, 
in  the  Theof.  Stud.  u.  h'rit.  18o  l,  pp.  2o7->)54. 

The  most  recent  sejciratc  ed.  of  the  (  ireck  text, 
with  a  selection  of  various  readings,  is  by  II.  A. 
Apcl,  L'Joi  V.  T.  A/»<\  <ir,crc,  Uj*.  1817.  ITiui 
includes  .'Jd  and  4th  Maccalfces,  and  is  tlie  l>asis  of 
Wahl's  excellent  O iris  Ubrorum  V.  T.  Aj>oc. 
jtfiil'doyicn,  l.ijis.  18">  J. 

Hy  far  the  most  imjKirtant  exegetical  help  to  tta 
study  of  the  ApxTvpha  is  the  h' '-ir^ji  f  't.<st<  n  <j\  <jel. 
Il  twb.  zn  dtn  A/i»kr.  dts  A.  T.  by  O.  V.  1  rit/sehe 
and  < '.  I..  W.  (irimm,  <•  l.ieferungen.  I^eipz.  1851- 
01),  which  also  contains  full  critical  introductions  to 
the  several  i«*>ks.  The  (lerman  translation  and 
notes  of  Hezel,  2  Tlieile,  18()l)-(»2.  are  not  highly 
esteemed.  There  is  a  more  recent  <  iernian  trans- 
lation, with  notes,  by  a  Jewish  liabbi,  .M.  (iutmann, 
/tie  A/*>krtj/ihi  n  d<*  A.  7*.,  u.  s.  w.  Altona,  1841. 
The  principil  commentary  in  I'.nglish  is  by  Kichard 
A  maid,  I>ond.  1744-.V2,  fob,  2d  e<l.  17'i(i.  new  od. 
by  Pitman,  Ijond.  1S22,  4to.  It  was  published  as 
a  continuation  of  Patrick  and  I -«>\vt ti  s  <  'omin.  on 
the  Old  Test.,  which  it  usually  accompanies,  as  in 
the  Philadelphia  ed.  of  184»i.  There  is  a  separate 
ed.  of  tlie  common  Knglish  version  by  (  liar  let 
Wilson.  7V/e  H»>kt  of  the.  Ajxvrijph'i,  with  CriL 
owl  lli.<t.  OWrv„tic';t  prefixed,  Edin.  1801.  A 
good  English  translation  of  the  Apocrypha,  with 
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ratable  introductions  and  notes,  U  a  desideratum. 
The  annotations  of  Grotius,  Drusiua,  and  others  of 
the  older  commentators  will  l>e  found  in  the  Critici 
Sacri,  vol.  v.  Cahnet  has  also  illustrated  the  Apoc- 
ryphal liouks  in  his  great  t'onmu-ntaire  litlmil. 

On  the  theology  and  morality  of  the  Apocrypha, 
see  lhetschneidcr,  DarthlUny  d.  Doymatik 

u.  Moral  d.  tij/<n-r.  Scluifttn  ihs  A.  T.  Theil  i. 
l*>ymatik,  Ixipz.  1805;  Cramer,  t>y*t.  DarMdluny 
d.  Mora!  <!.  Aj»Ir.  da  A.  7'.,  Leipz.  18L">;  1  Je 
W'ctte,  Hill.  D^mafik;  Yon  (  « llii,  Dibl.  'llnvlo- 
yie,  lid.  i.;  Nicolas,  M.,  Doctriius  rtliy.  dts  Juifs 
petulant  Us  dmx  si'  dts  antnieura  it  I'ere  cltreti- 
tnne,  l'aris,  1S<»0.  Sec  aLso  Erisch,  YeryUichuvy 
twiwhtn  dtn  /dun.  v\Uht  in  dm  A/tukr.  dei  A.  T. 
tmd  d.  SciirifUn  des  X.  T.  ilber  L'ntterUicJtktit, 
Auferstthuny,  Inricltt  u.  Yery<ltuny  berrscben,  in 
Eichhorn's  Atlytm.  Bibl.  171J2,  iv.  G5.V718,  and 
BoUcher,  De  lnj\ris,  Dread.  184G,  pp.  248-203. 

Heneke  (1711 },  .lenichen  (178(5),  Kuinoel  (1794), 
and  lieekhaus  (1808),  have  collected  illustrations 
of  the  phraseology  of  tlie  N.  T.  from  the  Apocry- 
pha, A. 

APOLLONIA  ('AitoaAwWo:  [Apt Uunia] ),  a 
city  of  Macedonia,  through  which  l'aul  and  SUas 
passed  in  their  way  from  l'hilippi  and  AniphipolLs 
to  Thcftsaloiiica  (Acts  xvii.  1).  It  was  in  the  dis- 
trict of  Mygdouia  (1'lin.  iv.  10.  s.  17),  and  accord- 
ing to  the  AnUmine  Itinerary  was  distant  30  Roman 
miles  from  Amphibia  and  37  Homan  miles  from 
Thcssalonica.  'Mils  city  must  not  be  confounded 
wilh  the  more  celebrated  Apollonia  in  lllyria. 

*  The  distances  in  the  Itineravinm  Antanini 
Auyusti  (cd.  I'arth.  et  Find.)  are:  " From  l'hilippi 
to  Amphi|K>l»  32  miles:  from  Amphipolis  to  Apol- 
lonia  ."12  miles;  from  Aphonia  to  Thesxalonica  'M 
miles."  Luke's  record  of  raid  s  journey  through 
these  places  (Acts  xvii.  1)  almost  reminds  us  of  a 
leaf  from  a  traveller's  note-hook.  Taul  spent  a 
night  probably  at  Apollonia  as  well  as  at  Amphip- 
olis: for  he  was  hastening  to  Thcssalonica,  and 
could  make  the  journey  between  the  places  in  a 
single  day.  1'bny  mentions  Apollonia  (Uitt.  Sat. 
iv.  10):  "regio  Mygdonia*  subjacens,  in  qua  re- 
cedentes  a  mari  Apollonia,  Arethusa."  At  the 
present  day  the  site  has  not  been  ascertained  with 
tertainty.  There  is  known  to  be  a  little  village, 
PolUma,  with  ruins,  just  south  of  Lake  liechik 
(B(fA0T7.  /E-ch.  /'« /■.■».  4'JO)  which  possibly  pcrpet- 
uates  Llie  ancient  name.  Doth  Coushu'ry  (  Yvytye 
dntu<  I  t  Moo  don, t,  p.  115)  and  I^ake  (Xort'lnm 
Grace,  i.  .](>8)  saw  the  village  at  a  distance,  and 
Incline  to  place  AjxJlonia  there.  Talel  would  place 
it  further  to  tlie  northwest  (see  his  De  lia  Mil- 
ititri  Hoiuonoruin  J-.'ytritia),  ut  Klitdi,  a  post- 
itation  7  lours  from  Sabmiki,  on  the  road  to  Con- 
stantinople (Murray's  Ilaiulhvk  <f  Greece,  p.  432). 
The  position  may  Ik?  correct  enough  in  either  case, 
as  there  U  some  uncertainty  resisting  tlie  Une  of 
the  l^'iiatian  Way  in  parts  of  its  course.  See  Am- 
piiuoi-if.  H. 

Al'OLLO'XIUS  (' \noXk6vios  :  [AjxJlo- 
nitu]).  tlie  son  of  Tlirasu  us  governor  of  Cale- 
Sxtiu  and  I  liuni.e.  under  Su.Hd  s  IV.  l'lliu>- 
fAroi:,  :t.  v.  187  tl.,  a  hitter  enemy  of  the  .lews 
,'2  Mace  iv.  4  i,  who  ur^ed  the  king,  at  the  insti- 
jatioi  of  Simon  the  commander  (<7Tparrry<fs )  of 
the  temple,  to  plunder  the  temple  at  Jerusalem  (2 
Mace.  iii.  ft  fl'.).  The  writer  of  the  I  >ecl:imation 
on  the  Maccal*cs,  printed  among  the  works  of  Jo- 
of  ApoUouius  the  circumstances 
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which  are  commonly  referred  to  his  emissary 

odorus  {De  Mace.  4;  cf.  2  Mace.  iii.  7  ff.). 

2.  An  ofticer  of  Antiochus  Epiphane*,  goi 
of  Samaria  (Joseph.  Ant.  xii.  5,  §  5 ;  7,  §  1 ),  who  led 
out  a  large  force  agaiust  Judas  Maccabaua,  but  was 
defeated  and  slain  n.  c.  lo'G  (1  Mace.  iii.  JO-12, 
Joseph.  Ant.  xii.  71).  He  is  probably  the  inline 
jierson  who  was  chief  coiiimissioiicr  of  the  reveille 
of  Judaa  (apxuv  «popo\oylai,  1  Mitcc.  i.  2i» ;  C*. 
2  Mace.  v.  24),  who  h|»oilcd  Jerusjdem,  taking  ad- 
vantage of  the  Sabbsith  i2  Mace.  v.  24-2G),  and 
occupied  a  fortified  position  there  (is.  c.  1G8;  (1 
Mace.  i.  30  ff.). 

3.  The  son  of  Menestheus  (possibly  identical 
with  the  former),  an  envoy  commissioned  (B.  c 
173)  by  Antiochus  Epiphanes  to  congratulate  Ptol- 
emaus  l'hilometor  on  his  lacing  entlu-oned  (2  Mace 
iv.  21).  An  ambassador  of  the  same  niune  was  at 
the  head  of  the  embassy  which  Antiochus  sent  to 
Home  (lav.  xlii.  G). 

4.  The  sou  of  Gemueus  (6  rov  Yivvaiovy  it 
seems  impossible  that  this  can  1*  dts  tdlen  ApolL 
Holm,  Luth.),  a  Syrian  general  under  Antiochus  V. 
Eupator  c.  n.  c.  103  (2  Mace.  xii.  2). 

5.  Tun  Da ian  (Ados,  Joseph.  Ant.  xiii.  4,  §  3, 
i.  e.  one  of  the  or  Dai,  a  i>cople  of  Sogdiana ), 
a  governor  of  Cule-Syria  {rhv  Ctna  irl  k.  2.  1 
Mace.  x.  (i'J)  under  Alexander  ltahis,  who  embraced 
the  cause  of  his  rival  Demetrius  Nicator,  and  was 
apjiointed  by  him  to  a  chief  command  (1  Mace. 
I-  c.  KartarriiTf,  Vulg.  ctttittituit  ductm).  If  he 
were  the  same  as  the  Apollonius  whom  Polybiua 
mentions  as  foster-brother  and  confidant  of  Deme- 
trius I.  (probably  a  son  of  (3)  &uoiv  inrapxiyrotv 
a5( \<po7y,  MtKtdypov  ko!  Mccftr^'ut,  l'olyb. 
xxxi.  21,  §  2),  his  conduct  is  easily  inteUigible. 
Apollonius  raised  a  large  force  and  at  ticked  Jona- 
than, the  ally  of  Alexander,  but  was  entirely  de- 
feated by  him  (n.  v.  147)  near  Azotus  (1  Mace.  x. 
70  ff.).  Josephus  (Ant.  xiii.  4,  §  3  f.)  reprcseiita 
A|K)llonius  as  the  general  of  Alexander  at  the  time 
of  his  defeat;  but  this  statement,  though  it  has 
found  advocates  (Wemsdorf,  de  Jide  libr.  Mace.  f. 
135,  yet  doubtfully),  ap|tears  to  be  untenable  ou 
internal  grounds.    Cf.  Crimm,  1  Mace.  x.  CD. 

13.  F.  W. 

APOLLOPH'ANES  ('AiroXAo^dnji :  Apo~ 
lophanes),  a  Syrian,  killed  by  Judas  Maccabc-u* 
(2  Mace.  x.  37). 

APOL'LOS   CAiroAAa-i,  »'•  t.  'AhoWwvm 

[btlvnyiny  to  AjmjIIo],  as  the  Codex  Deza?  actually 
gives  it,  or  perhajw  'AiroAA^uyos  [gift  <f  Aj*M>] ), 
a  Jew  from  Alexandria,  eli^pient  (\6ytos,  which 
may  aLso  mean  Uamtd),  and  mighty  in  the  Script- 
ures: one  instructed  in  the  way  of  the  Lord 
(Christ)  according  to  the  in>|>erfect  view  of  the 
disciples  of  John  the  Uaptist  (Acts  xviii.  25),  I  ut 
on  his  coming  to  Ephesus  during  a  temj-x  rary  ab- 
sence of  St.  l'aul,  a.  i>.  54,  more  jerfectly  taught 
by  Aquila  and  l'riscilla.  Alter  this  he  I  ecame  s 
preacher  of  the  gosjiel.  first  in  Achaia,  and  then  in 
Corintli  (Acts  xviii.  27,  xix.  1),  where  he  watered 
that  which  l'aul  had  planted  (1  Cor.  iii.  (I).  AY  hen 
the  apostle  wrote  his  first  Epistle  to  the  (  orinthians, 
AjxiUoh  was  with  or  near  him  (1  Cor.  xvi.  12), 
probably  at  Ephesus  in  A.  I>.  57.  Y\"c  hear  of  him 
then  that  he  was  unwilling  at  that  'iine  to  journey 
to  Corinth,  but  would  do  so  when  he  should  han 
convenient  time.  He  is  mentioned  but  once  mors 
in  the  N.  T.,  in  Tit  iii.  13,  where  Titus  is  deairec 
to  "  bring  Zeuas  the  lawyer  and  ApoUos  ou  thek 
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my  dUisentlv.  that  t.-,thing  may  be  wanting  to 
them.'*  Altct  this  nothing  is  kicwu  of  him. 
Tradition  makes  him  bishop  of  Casan-a  {MtuJ>«j. 
trr,zc.  u.  l>.  17).  The  exact  part  which  Apollos 
look  in  the  missionary  work  of  the  apostolic  age 
'ail  never  be  ascertained ;  and  much  fruitless  con- 
jecture has  l>een  sjicut  on  the  subject.  After  the 
antire  amity  U-twecn  St.  Paul  and  him  which 
ippaiars  in  the  first  lipistle  to  the  Corinthians,  it  is 
hardly  possible  to  imagine  any  inipirtant  difference 
in  the  doctrines  which  they  taught.  <  Vrtamly  we 
Ciniiot  accede  to  the  hvjiothe.sis  that  the  a<j<pla 
a^aiiist  which  the  a  |  jostle  so  often  warns  tlie  Cor- 
inthians, was  a  characteristic  ot  the  Uxurliini;  of 
\p-dlos.  Thus  much  may  safely  U;  granted,  that  , 
then-  may  have  Urn  difference  enough  in  the  out- 
ward character  and  expression  of  the  two  to  attract 
the  lover  of  eloquence  and  philosophy  rather  to 
Apollos.  somewhat,  perhaps,  to  the  disjtiragement 
of  St.  Paid. 

Much  ingenuity  has  been  sjient  in  Germany  in 
defining  the  four  parties  in  the  church  at  Corinth, 
supposed  to  be  indicated  1  (.'or.  i.  12;  and  tlie 
ApolJos  party  Lu  been  variously  characteri/ard.  See 
Neander,  I'f(in~.  u.  Ltitnit;i,'\t.  :J78  ff.  4th  ed.; 
CoDvbcare  and  Howson,  Lift  awl  Ejiidtts  <>f  .St. 
/W,  vol.  i.  p.  521,  vol.  "ii.  pp.  li-U,  2*1  ed.: 
Wiuer  refers  to  I'ti/er,  1>U*.  '/«  Aj*M<mc.  du-tun- 
apjsi"l.,  Altorf,  17 1 S ;  Hopf,  Comm.  de  Aj»Jt»nt 
pltwlu-d>M-htrt,  Hag.  1782;  and  es]>ecially  to  1  le  v  - 
mann,  in  the  Saxon  KxrgttUche.  >7«J/tn,  ii.  2  Pi 
ff.  H.  A. 

•  Tlie  conjecture  of  Luther,  that  A  polios  was  tlie 
suthor  of  the  P.pistle  to  the  Hebrews,  lias  been  fa- 
vored by  many  eminent  scholars,  among  ahoin  may 
be  named  Osiander,  Beausohre,  Ia-  <  lere,  IIcu- 
luann,  Ziegler,  Sender,  Hindorf,  BerthoMt,  Sehott, 
Bleek.  Norton,  1  eiluiuser  (Cath.),  Credner,  Luttcr- 
beck  (f  'atli.J.  He  Wette  (without  confidence),  Tho- 
luck,  Ileus*.  Bunsen.  I.unemann,  and  Alford.  S-e 
Bleek,  Ii.  i-  f  nn  die  /Mr.  i.  421-P1');  Norton  in 
the  L'JirUtitn  J-.x  iiniiitr  for  July  182. »,  vi.  :i  iS- 
$44;  and  Alford 's  Pndcyointwt  to  the  lipistle,  ch. 
i.  »ect.  i.  §§  18J-1U1.    [Ukuukwh,  Ljustlk  n> 

THE.]  A. 

APOLL'YON  VAwoKXouy:  ApoUyn),  or,  as 
it  is  literally  in  the  margin  of  the  A.  V.  of  Uev. 
ix.  11,  "a  destroyer,"  U  the  rendering  of  the  He- 
brew word  AtvumoN,  "the  angel  of  the  Uittom- 
less  [lit  "  The  Vulgate  adds,  >•  Litine  haU-ns 
nomen  KxhTminans."  The  Hebrew  term  is  really 
abstract,  ami  signifies  "destruction."  in  which 
sense  it  •  *vurs  in  dob  xxvi.  Ii,  xxviii.  22;  J'rov.  xv. 
11:  and  other  passages.  The  angel  Apollvon  is 
further  descrilied  as  the  king  of  the  locusts  which 
rose  from  tlie  smoke  of  the  bottomless  pit  at  the 
munding  of  the  fifth  tminjiet.  Prom  tlie  occur- 
rence of  tlie  wonl  in  1's.  lxxxviii.  II,  the  UiMiin* 
have  made  Abaddon  the  nethermost  of  the  two 
regions  into  which  thcy.divid.il  the  under  worl.l 
But  that  in  l>'ev.  ix.  11  Abadilon  U  the  angel,  and 
>ot  the  abyss,  is  |»  rfcctly  eviden*  in  the  '  ir.t-k 
Then-  is  no  authority  for  connecting  it  with  the 
destro-er  alludeil  to  in  1  »  or.  x.  10;  and  tlie  ex- 
planation, quoted  by  Bengel,  that  the  name  is  given 
in  Helm-wand  Creek,  to  show  that  the  Ioeii,t« 
would  be  destructive  alike  to  dew  and  (ientile,  is 
br-fetehed  and  unnecessary.     The  etymology  of 
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tlie  king  of  the  demons  in  Jewish 
mythology,  seems  to  point  to  a  connection  with 
Apollvou,  in  his  character  as  ••  the  dest rover,'  or 
the  destroying  angel.  See  also  Wind.  xv  iib  22.  23. 
[.Wmoi.m  .,.]  W.  A.  W. 

APOSTLK  (iir^ToAoT,  one  sent  forth),  the 
official  name,  in  the  N.  I'.,  originally  of  those 
Twelve  of  the  disciples  whom  desus  c!i>>m\  to  send 
foith  Hr>t  to  prv.ich  the  go»|»-l,  and  to  1^  with  Him 
during  the  course  of  his  ministrv  on  earth.  After- 
wards it  was  extended  tc  other'*  wlir>,  though  net 
of  the  number  of  the  Tw  !vc.  vet  wcr<  e<pi:U  with 
them  in  otlice  and  dignity.  The  word  also  ip(>ear> 
to  have  lieen  used  in  a  non-o!!i<  ial  sense  t<>  dcac^- 
nate  a  much  wider  circle  of  <  lni«.tian  mes*t:igen 
and  teachers  (s.v  2  (  or.  viii.  21;  I'hil.  ii.  25). 
It  is  only  of  those  who  were  officially  dcsigL&ted 
A|»ostles  that  wo  trttit  in  this  article." 

The  original  tpiahrication  of  an  :i|mstle,  as  stitcd 
by  St.  Peter,  on  oeca>i«jn  of  elei  ting  a  sum»ssor  to 
the  traitor  Judas,  was,  that  he  should  have  been 
|»ersonalJy  acquainted  with  the  whole  ministerial 
course  of  our  l>ord,  from  the  baptism  of  John  till 
the  day  when  He  was  taken  up  into  heaven.  He 
himself  descrils'.s  them  as  "they  that  hid  continual 
with  Him  in  his  temptations  "  (Luke  xxii.  28).  By 
this  close  j»ersonal  intercourse  with  Mini  they  were 
peculiarly  fitted  to  give  testimony  to  the  facts  of 
redemption ;  and  we  irithrr  from  his  own  words  in 
John  xiv.  2n\  xv.  2U.  27.  xvi.  11,  that  an  es|<eeial 
ltestowal  of  the  Spirit's  influence  was  granted 
them,  by  which  their  memories  were  nuickened, 
and  their  js>wer  of  reproducing  that  which  they 
had  heard  from  Him  increased  aU>\e  the  ordinary 
measure  of  man.  The  Ap»stles  wire  from  the 
lower  ranks  of  life,  simple  and  uneducated;  some 
of  them  were  relttcd  to  Jesus  according  in  the 
flesh:  some.  Lid  previously  Ixrn  dixiples  of  John 
the  Baptist.  Our  I/^ml  clnr>e  them  early  in  his 
public  career,  though  it  is  uncertain  pn-eisely  at 
what  time.  S>nie  of  them  had  certainly  jiartly 
attached  themselves  to  Him  l^fore:  but  after  tlieir 
call  as  a|K>stlcs,  they  ap]K-ar  to  have  l*m  continu- 
ously with  Him,  or  in  his  sen  ice.  They  seem  to 
have  been  all  on  an  emiality,  lmth  during  and  after 
the  ministry  of  Christ  on  earth.  We  find  one 
indeed,  St.  Peter,  front  fervor  of  personal  charac- 
ter, usually  prominent  among  them,  and  distin- 
guished by  having  the  first  place  assigned  him  in 
founding thsJewidi  and  (ientile churches  [Pi  TKlt] ; 
but  we  never  find  the  sliu'litest  tra<  e  in  .S  ripturo 
of  any  superiority  or  primary  Ikmcj  in  consrsptence 
a-cnleil  to  him.  We  also  find  tint  he  and  two 
others.  J. lines  and  John,  the  sons  of  Zel.cdis*,  are 
admitted  to  the  inner  privacy  of  our  lord's  acta 
and  stihVrin-s  on  several  occasions  (Mark  v.  .'17; 
Matt.  xvii.  1  tl'..  xx\ i.  !7  i ;  hut  this  is  no  proof 
of  sujieriorif  v  in  rank  or  otli  -e.  Marly  ia  our 
I -"nl  s  ministry,  lie  sent  tl  e-L  out  t  »o  and  two  to 
pre:ich  reix  litanee.  and  peitonn  luiri.  I>  s  in  his 
name  (Matt,  x  ;  l.u'<c  i\.  .  This  th-ir  mission 
was  of  the  nature  ot  :i  solemn  <-ill  to  the  chd  Iren 
oi  ismel,  to  whi.m  if  wis  ..mfuied  Mill,  x  •">.  II). 
There  is,  however,  in  his  c!i  * r _'< ■  t"  tlie  \;«isties  nn 

this  occasion.  tn>f  a  wonl  of  their  |iri»  ]  it;  hit 

own  mission  as  the  Messhdi  of  the  .leui,!i  |«s>ple. 
Their  preaching  was  at  this,  time  strietlv  of  a  pre- 
paratory  kind,  resembling  that  of  John  the  Ikiptiat, 
t>.e  laird's 


»  If  or  a  pod  discuwion  of  this  topic,  m  a  dlsser- 1  Prof, 
oo  the  '.Nam.  aud  Oflka  of  an  Apostle,*'  by  [  »>-tt7 


laghtfoot,  St.  Pauli  Er.  to  tnt  Qalatiam 
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The  Apostles  were  early  warned  by  tbeir  Master 
of  the  solemn  nature  and  the  danger  of  their  call- 
ing (Matt.  x.  17),  but  were  not  intrusted  with  any 
■oteric  doctrines,  of  which  indeed  his  teaching, 
being  eminently  and  entirely  practical,  did  not  ad- 
mit. They  accompanied  Him  in  his  journeys  of 
teaching  and  to  the  .Jewish  feasts,  saw  his  wonder- 
ful works,  heard  his  discourses  addressed  to  the 
people  (Matt.  v.  1  fF,  xxiii.  1  fl".;  Luke  iv.  13  fl.) 
or  those  which  He  held  with  learned  .lews  (Matt, 
xix.  13  It'.;  I.uke  x.  25  fl". ),  made  inquiries  of  Him 
on  religious  matters,  sometimes  concerning  hi* 
own  savings,  sometimes  of  a  general  nature  (Matt, 
xiii.  10  if.,  xv.  15  ft-.,  xviii.  1  ff.;  I.uke  viii.  9  ff., 
xii.  41,  xvii.  5:  John  ix.  2  fl'.,  xiv.  5,  22  al.):  some- 
times they  worked  miracles  (Mark  vi.  13;  Luke  ix. 
C),  aometimes  attempted  to  do  so  without  success 
(Matt.  xvii.  16).  They  recognized  their  Master  as 
the  Christ  of  Cod  (Matt.  xvi.  1G;  Luke  ix.  20), 
and  ascrilied  to  Him  supeniatural  power  (Luke 
Ix.  54),  but  in  the  recognition  of  the  spiritual 
leaching  and  mission  of  Christ,  they  made  very 
slow  progress,  held  I  nick  as  they  w  ere  by  w  eakness 
of  apprehension  and  by  natural  prejudices  (Matt, 
xv.  lis,  xvi.  22,  xvii.  20  f.;  Luke  ix.  54,  xxiv.  25; 
John  xvi.  12).  They  were  compelled  to  ask  of  Him 
the  explanation  of  even  his  simplest  parables  (Mark 
viii.  14  tf. ;  Luke  xii.  41  If.),  and  openly  confessed 
Uieir  weakness  of  faith  (Luke  xvii.  5).  Lven  at  the 
removal  of  our  I/ird  from  the  earth  they  were  jet 
weak  in  their  knowledge  (Luke  xxiv.  21 ;  John  xvi. 
12),  though  He  had  for  so  long  been  carefully  pre- 
paring and  instructing  them.  And  when  that  hap- 
pened of  which  He  had  so  often  forewarned  them, 
—  his  apprehension  by  the  chief  priest?  and  Phari- 
sees. —  they  all  forsook  Him  and  fled  (Matt.  xxvi. 
56,  Ac).  They  left  his  burial  to  one  who  was  not 
of  their  number  and  to  the  women,  and  were  only 
convinced  of  his  resurrection  on  the  very  plainest 
proofs  furnished  by  Himself.  It  was  first  when 
this  fact  became  undeniable  that  light  seems  to  have 
entered  their  minds,  and  not  even  then  without  his 
own  s|iecial  aid.  opening  their  understandings  that 
they  might  understand  the  Scriptures.  Even  after 
that,  main'  of  them  returned  to  their  common  oc- 
rupations  (John  vxi.  3  ff.),  and  it  required  a  new 
direction  from  the  Lord  to  recall  them  to  their  mis- 
sion and  reunite  them  in  Jerusalem  (Acts  i.  4). 
Before  the  descent  of  the  I  loly  Spirit  on  the  Church. 
Peter,  at  least,  seems  to  have  Uen  specially  inspire*! 
by  Him  to  declare  the  prophetic  sense  of  Scripture 
respecting  the  traitor  Judas,  and  direct  his  place  to 
be  filled  up.  ( hi  the  l  east  of  Pentecost,  ten  days 
after  our  Lord's  ascension,  the  Holy  Spirit  came 
down  on  the  assembled  church  (Acts  ii.  1  ff.);  and 
from  that  time  the  Apostles  became  altogether  dif- 
ferent men,  giving  witness  with  power  of  the  life 
and  death  ami  resurrection  of  Jesus  as  he  had  de- 
clared they  should  (Luke  xxiv.  48;  Acts  i.  8,22, 
ii.  32.  iii.  15  v.  32,  xiii.  31).  First  of  all  the 
mother-church  at  Jerusalem  grew  up  under  their 
hands  (Acts  iii.-vii.),  and  their  superior  dignity  and 
owcr  were  universally  acknowledged  by  the  rulers 
and  the  jieople  (Acts  v.  12  ft'.).  Kven  the  persecu- 
tion which  arose  alout  Stephen,  and  put  the  first 
check  on  the  spread  of  the  (iospel  in  Judaa,  does 
not  seem  tn  have  brought  peril  to  the  A|mstles  (Acts 
viii.  1 ).  Their  first  mission  out  of  Jerusalem  was 
to  Samaria  (Arts  viii.  5  tT.  14).  where  the  Lord 
himself  had,  during  his  ministry,  sown  the  seed 
of  ths  (Jospel.  Here  ends,  properly  speaking  (or 
rather  perhaps  with  the  general  visitation  hinted  at 


in  Acts  ix.  32),  the  first  period  of  the  Apostle*' 
agency,  during  which  its  centre  is  Jerusalem,  ai.d 
the  prominent  figure  is  that  of  St.  Peter.  Agree- 
ably  to  the  promise  of  our  I/>rd  to  him  (Matt-  xvL 
18),  which  we  conceive  it  impossible  to  understand 
otherwise  than  in  a  personal  sense,  he  among  the 
twelve  foundations  (Kev.  xxi.  14)  was  the  stone  on 
whom  the  Church  was  first  built;  and  it  was  bis 
privilege  first  to  open  the  doors  of  the  kingdom  of 
heaven  to  Jews  (Acts  ii.  14,  42)  and  to  (Jen tiles 
(Acts  x.  11).    The  centre  of  the  second  period  of 
the  apostolic  agency  is  Antioch,  where  a  church 
soon  was  built  up,  consisting  of  Jews  and  Gentiles , 
and  the  central  figure  of  this  and  of  the  subsequent 
period  is  St.  Paul,  a  convert  not  originally  1  *-Jong- 
ing  to  the  number  of  the  Twelve,  but  wonderfully 
prepared  and  miraculously  won  for  the  high  office 
[Pali.].    This  period,  whose  history  (all  that  tve 
know  of  it)  is  related  in  Acts  xi.  10-30,  xiii.  1-5, 
was  marked  by  the  united  working  of  Paul  and  the 
other  apostles,  in  the  cooperation  and  intercourse 
of  the  two  churches  of  Antioch  and  Jerusalem. 
Prom  this  time  the  third  apostolic  period  opens, 
marked  by  the  almost  entire  disappearance  of  the 
Twelve  front  the  sacred  narrative,  and  the  exclusive 
agency  of  St.  Paul,  the  great  apostle  of  the  Gen- 
tiles.   The  whole  of  the  remaining  narrative  of  the 
Acts  is  occupied  with  his  missionary  journeys; 
and  when  we  leave  him  at  Pome,  all  the  (Jen tile 
churches  from  Jerusalem  round  about  unto  IUyricum 
owe  to  him  their  foundation,  and  look  to  him  for 
sujiervision.    Of  the  missionaiy  agency  of  the  rest 
of  the  Twelve,  we  know  absolutely  nothing  from 
the  sacred  narrative.    Some  notices  we  hare  of 
their  personal  history,  which  will  1  c  found  under 
their  res|>ectivc  names,  together  with  the  principal 
legends,  trustworthy  or  untrustworthy,  which  have 
come  down  to  us  respecting  them.    See  Peter, 
James,  John  especially.    As  regards  the  aptisttiiic 
office,  it  seems  to  have  been  preeminently  that  of 
founding  the  churches,  and  upholding  them  by 
supernatural  power  specially  liestowed  for  that  pur- 
|»ose.    It  ceased,  as  a  matter  of  course,  with  its 
first  holders  — all  continuation  of  it,  from  the  very 
conditions  of  its  existence  (cf.  1  Cor.  ix.  1 ),  being 
imjwssible.   The  MaKoitos  of  the  ancient  churches 
coexisted  with,  and  did  not  in  any  sense  succeed, 
the  Apostles:  and  when  it  is  claimed  for  bishops  or 
any  church  officers  that  they  are  their  successors, 
it  can  be  understood  only  chronologically,  and  not 
officially. 

The  work  which  contains  the  fullest  account  of 
the  agency  of  the  Apostles  within  the  limits  of  the 
N.  T.  history  is  Neander's  treatise,  Cisrh.  Jer 
f'Jinnztintf  vnti  J.tituny  oVr  christ  lichen  Kirche 
(lurch  «/ie  Apotttl,  4th  edition,  Hamburg,  1847. 
More  ample,  but  far  less  interesting,  notices  may 
1*  found  in  Cave's  Antiq.  AjKtst.,  or  History  of 
the  Apostles,  Lond.  1677.  H.  A. 

*  The  older  works  of  Benson,  Hist,  of  the  First 
Phintiny  of  the  Christian  Iltl'ujim,  2d  ed.,  3  vol.. 
lond.  1756,  4to,  and  Ijtnlner,  I  Fist,  of  the  A/-ot- 
th$  and  Fvanyclists,  deserve  mention  here.  See 
also  Stanlev,  St  mums  awl  Fssnj*  on  the  A/*xtUie 
Aye,  2*1  ed.,  Oxford,  1852,  Kenan,  /.».<  AjMres, 
Paris,  1860,  and  the  literature  referred  to  under 
the  art.  Acts  ok  the  Ai-osti.es.  A. 

•APOTHECARIES  occurs  in  Xeh.  iii.  9 

(A.  V.)  for  C^,"":,  supposed  to  mean  "perfuxn 
en "  or  "  makers  of  ointments "  (in  the  Sept 
strangely  'Pagcl/*,  as  a  proper  name),    in  tha 
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■aft  belonged  ()2)  Hananiah,  one  of  the  builders 
of  the  wall  of  Jerusalem  (Neh.  iii.  8),  where  the 
A.  with  a  misapprehension  of  the  idiom,  ren- 
ders "  a  son  of  one  of  the  apothecaries."  H. 

APPA1M  (2*2S  [the  mxtriU):  'Awtpaly; 
[Vat.  Etppnu'-]  Alex.  A<pfalfi:  Apphalm).  Son 
of  Nadab,  and  descended  from  Jerahmeel,  the 
founder  of  an  important  family  of  the  tribe  of  Ju- 
dah  ( 1  Chr.  ii.  30,  31 ).  The  succession  fell  to  him, 
2-'  his  ewer  brotner  uieu  w  itiioui  issue. 

Wi  A.  ^V. 

APPEAL.  The  principle  of  appeal  was  recog- 
sdad  bj  the  Mosaic  law  in  the  establishment  of  a 
central  court  under  the  presidency  of  the  judge  or 
ruler  for  the  time  being,  l»efore  which  all  cases  too 
difficult  for  the  local  courts  were  to  be  tried  (Deut. 
rrii.  8-9).  Winer,  indeed,  infers  from  Joseph  us 
{Am.  ir.  8,  §  14,  arawtfivtTturatf,  sc.  oi  Sikcut- 
rai)  that  this  was  not  a  proper  court  of  appeal,  the 
local  judges  and  not  the  litigants  being,  according 
to  the  above  language,  the  appellants:  but  these 
words,  taken  hi  connection  with  a  former  passage  in 
the  same  chapter  («f  ris  •  •  •  riyi.  alrla*  vpoft- 
pot)  may  be  regarded  simply  in  the  light  of  a  gen- 
eral direction.  According  to  the  above  regulation, 
the  appeal  lay  in  the  time  of  the  Judges  to  the  judge 
(Judg.  ir.  5),  and  under  the  monarchy  to  the  king, 
who  appears  to  have  deputed  certain  persons  to 
inquire  into  the  facts  of  the  case,  and  record  his 
decision  thereon  (2  Sam.  xv.  3).  Jehoshaphat  dele- 
gated his  judicial  authority  to  a  court  permanently 
established  for  the  purpose  (2  Chr.  xix.  8).  These 
courts  were  reestablished  by  Kzra  (Ear.  vii.  25). 
After  the  institution  of  the  Sanhedrim  the  final 
appeal  lay  to  them,  and  the  various  stages  through 
which  a  case  might  pa**  are  thus  described  by  the 
Talmud ists :  from  the  local  consistory  before  which 
the  cause  was  first  tried,  to  the  consistory  that  sat 
in  the  neighboring  town ;  thence  to  the  courts  at 
Jerusalem,  commencing  in  the  court  of  the  23  that 
sat  in  tlie  gate  of  Shushan,  proceeding  to  the  court 
that  sat  in  the  gate  of  Nicanor,  and  concluding 
with  the  great  council  of  the  Sanhedrim  that  sat  in 
the  room  (iazith  (Carpzov.  Appar.  p.  571). 

A  Koman  citizen  under  the  republic  had  the 
right  of  appealing  in  criminal  cases  from  the  de- 
cision of  a  magistrate  to  the  people;  and  as  the 
emperor  succeeded  to  the  power  of  the  people,  there 
was  an  appeal  to  him  in  the  last  resort.  (See  Diet, 
of  Ant.  art.  Ari'KLLATio). 

St.  Paul,  as  a  Roman  citizen,  exercised  a  right 
of  appeal  from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  local  court  at 
Jerusalem  to  the  emperor  (Acts  xxv.  11).  But 
u  no  decision  had  been  given,  there  could  be  no 
sj  jeal,  properly  speaking,  in  his  case:  the  lan- 
guage used  (Acts  xxv.  9)  implies  the  right  on  the 
part  of  the  accused  of  electing  either  to  be  tried  by 
the  provincial  magistrate  or  by  the  emperor.  Since 
the  procedure  in  the  Jewish  courts  at  that  period 
was  of  a  mixed  and  undefined  character,  the  Roman 
and  the  Jewish  authorities  coexisting  and  carrying 
on  the  course  of  justice  between  them,  Paul  availed 
himself  oi'  his  undoubted  privilege  to  be  tried  by 
the  pure  Roman  law.  W.  L.  B. 

•  The  appeal  of  Paul  to  Cssar  (Acts  xxv  11)  was 


«  •This  Is  not  strictly  correct  'Amrta  does  not 
«  .or  in  Act*  xxrui.  15,  or  elsewhere  in  the  N.  T.  In 
th  i  passage  referred  to  bj  Alford  we  have  'Am*,  (see 
aim  foams). 

0 


peculiar  as  laying  claim  not  to  the  revision  of  • 
sentence,  but  to  a  hearing  at  Rome  ls?fore  judg- 
ment had  been  rendered  elsewhere.  The  (toint  if 
not  without  its  difliculty,  and  deserves  a  more  spe- 
cial notice. 

Appeal  in  Roman  law  under  the  emperor*  (foi 
this  alone  concerns  us)  proceeded  on  the  principle 
that  the  emperor  was  the  supreme  judge,  and  all 
other  judges,  the  provincial  magistrates,  for  in- 
stance, his  delegates.  Such  apj»ea)  from  a  decision 
in  a  province,  when  allowed,  was  authenticated  by 
nptHtoli  or  liltnt  dimi*&>rUe,  which  contained  a 
notice  of  the  appeal  to  the  higher  court,  and  were 
accompanied  by  the  necessary  documents,  evidence, 
etc.  The  appeal  did  not  necessarily  come  before 
the  emperor  in  the  first  instance,  but  he  delegated 
the  matter  to  subordinate  persons,  as  to  consular 
men,  to  the  prefect  of  the  city,  and  particularly 
to  the  prefect  of  the  pretorium.  Appeal  was  al- 
lowed in  all  sorts  of  cases,  when  a  decision  valid 
in  form  had  been  given  by  the  inferior  court. 
Where  the  judgment  was  formally  invalid,  a  que- 
rela nullitntis  was  necessary. 

The  apostle  Raul,  a  lioman  citizen,  was  brought 
to  trial  before  the  procurator  of  Judiea  on  the  charge 
of  having  profaned  the  temple  and  of  having  been 
"  a  mover  of  seditiou  among  all  the  Jews  through- 
out the  world;"  and  to  these  offenses  it  was 
sought  to  attach  political  inijo  rtaiice  (Acts  xxv. 
8).  If  he  had  consented,  a  trial  might  haw  l>een 
held  at  Jerusalem  before  the  procurator  Feslus. 
But  Raul,  fearing  that  he  would  be  sacrificed  to 
the  malice  of  his  enemies,  if  such  a  trial  were  held, 
made  an  appeal  to  the  emperor,  and  Festus,  after 
consulting  with  his  consilium  or  atstssort*,  allowed 
the  appeal  to  take  effect,  glad,  doubtless,  to  be  freed 
from  the  responsibility  of  either  irritating  the  Jew- 
ish leaders  by  acquitting  Raul,  or  of  pronouncing 
an  innocent  man  guilty. 

The  peculiarity  of  this  case  consisted  in  this: 
that  an  appeal  was  taken  before  any  condemnatory 
decision  had  been  made,  whereas  an  appeal  implied 
a  verdict.  It  is  not  easy  to  explain  this  aspect  of 
Raid's  trial,  or  to  illustrate  it  by  analogous  in- 
stances. The  emperors,  however,  44  were  wout,  and 
sometimes  from  the  ls»t  motives,  to  prevent  the 
initiation  or  the  continuance  of  a  judicial  proceed- 
ing "  (tfclb,  (J«.»rh.  il.  rOm.  (,'riminalprocess,  p. 
424).  And  Walter  in  his  (irtrh.  d.  rum.  Rechu, 
ii.  347,  says  that  a  case  was  "  sometimes  sent  to 
the  emperor  by  the  proconsul  for  his  settlement  of 
it  without  a  previous  verdict,"  in  support  of  which 
he  cites  Fronto,  A'pist.  ad  Marrum,  ii.  15,  but  there 
is  a  mistake  in  the  citation.  The  emj>erors'  tribuni- 
cian  power  could  easily  involve  such  a  kind  of  appeal, 
which  would  be  no  stranger  than  to  quash  proceed- 
ings before  a  verdict  (see  (Jeib,  as  above).  For 
appeal  see  the  two  writers  referred  to,  and  Rein  in 
Rauly's  JieaLKncycl.  s.  v.  Apptllatio. 

T.  D.  W. 

APTHI A  ('Awotfa,  a  Greek  form  of  the  I-atin 
Appia,  written  'Airs-fa,  Acts  xxviii.  15"),  a  Christian 
woman  addressed  jointly  with  Philemon  and  Ar- 
chippus  in  l'hilem.  2,  apparently  a  member  of  the 
former's  household,  seeing  that  the  letter  is  on  a 
family  matter,  and  that  the  church  that  is  in  her 
house  is  mentioned  next  to  these  two,  and  not  iro- 
'  -wobably  his  wife  (Chrys.,  Theodoret).  Nothing 
more  is  said  or  known  of  her  *  II.  A 


*  •  See,  more  tullv,  on  Phllem.  rer.  2,  in  SehaiTi  edl 
tkm  of  Lance  s  Commniary  (N.  Y.  1887).  B. 
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130  APPHUS 

APTHUS  CAir^oDi;  [Alex.  2od>^oi«.  Sin.  I 
XoKtpovs-]  Apphus),  surname  of  Jonathan  Marowl 
baus  (1  Mace,  ii.  5).  I 

APTII  FOUUM  (*A**fw  *dW.  Acts 
xxviii.  15;  was  a  very  well  known  station  Can  we 
learn  from  I  lor.  Sat.  i.  5f  and  Cic.  nil  Alt.  ii.  10) 
on  the  Appian  Way,  the  great  road  which  led  from 
Rome  to  the  ncigiiWhood  of  the  Ray  of  Naples. 
St.  Paul,  having  landed  at  Puteoli  (ver.  13)  on  liia 
arrival  from  Malta,  proceeded  under  the  charge  of 
the  centurion  along  the  Appian  Way  towards  Rome, 
and  found  at  Appii  Forum  a  group  of  Cliristians, 
who  had  gone  to  meet  him.  The  position  of  this 
place  U  fixed  hy  the  ancient  Itineraries  at  43  miles 
from  Rome  (/tin.  Ant.  p.  107;  Itin.  Ilier.  p.  Gil). 
The  Jerusalem  Itinerary  calls  it  a  vxutatio.  Horace 
describes  it  as  full  of  taverns  and  boatmen.  This 
arose  from  the  circumstance  that  it  was  at  the 
northern  end  of  a  canal  which  ran  parallel  with  the 
road,  through  a  considerable  part  of  the  Pomptine 
Marshes.  There  is  no  ditficulty  in  identifying  the 
site  with  some  ruins  near  Trtjmiti ;  and  in  fact 
the  43d  milestone  is  preserved  there.  The  name 
is  probably  due  to  Appius  Claudius,  who  first  con- 
ctiucted  this  part  of  the  road ;  and  from  a  passage 
in  Suetonius,  it  would  appear  that  it  was  connected 
in  some  way  with  his  family,  even  in  the  time  of 
St.  Raul.    [Tiiiiek  Tavehns.]         J.  S.  Ii. 

APPLE-THEE,  APPLE  (rPlEri,a  tap- 
punch:  ur\Xov\  nt)Kta,  Sym.  in  Cant.  viii.  5: 
malum,  mnlus).  Mention  of  the  apple-tree  occurs 
in  the  A.  V.,  in  the  following  passages.  Cant.  ii. 
3 :  "As  the  apple-tree  among  the  tree*  of  the  wood, 
so  is  my  beloved  among  the  sons.  I  sat  down  un- 
der his  shadow  with  great  delight,  and  his  fruit  was 
sweet  to  my  taste."  Cant.  viii.  5:  "I  raised  thee 
up  under  the  apple-tree:  there  thy  mother  brought 
thee  forth."  Joel  i.  12,  where  the  apple-tree  is 
named  with  the  vine,  the  tig,  the  pomegranate,  and 
lJie  palm-trees,  as  withering  under  the  desolating 
iflecta  of  the  locust,  palmer-worm,  Ac.  The  fruit 
of  this  tree  is  alluded  to  in  Prow  xxv.  11 :  "A  word 
fitly  spoken  Ls  like  apples  of  gold  in  pictures  of  sil- 
ver." In  Cant.  ii.  5:  "Comfort  me  with  apples, 
for  I  am  sick  of  love; "  vii.  8,  "The  smell  of  thy 
rose  [shall  be]  like  apples." 

It  is  a  difficult  matter  to  say  with  any  degree  of 
certainty  what  is  the  specific  tree  denoted  by  the 
Hebrew  word  tuppuach.  Hie  I,XX.  and  Vulg. 
afford  no  clue,  as  the  terms  py\ov,  malum,  have  a 
wide  signification,  being  used  by  the  Greeks  and 
Romans  to  represent  almost  any  kind  of  tree-fruit  ;i 
at  any  rate,  the  use  of  the  word  is  certainly  gen- 
eric;-- but  CeUius  {Ilknti.  i.  255)  asserts  that  the 
quince  tree  (I'yms  eykmia)  was  very  often  called 
Ly  ihe  Greek  and  Roman  writers  mnlus,  as  being, 
from  the  esteem  in  which  it  was  held  ("  primaria 
iu alorum  species  ")  the  mnlus,  or  prjKov  kot'  i£o- 
%4\v.  Some  therefore,  with  Celsius,  have  endeav- 
ored to  show  that  the  toppunch  denotes  the  quince; 

id  certainly  this  opinion  has  some  plausible  argu- 
ments in  its  favor.  The  fragrance  of  the  quince 
was  held  in  hi^h  esteem  by  the  ancients;  and  the 
fruit  "was  placed  on  the  heads  of  those  images  in 
Uie  sleeping  apartment*  which  were  reckoned  among 
the  household  gods"  (Rosenm  tiller,  Butnnyof  Bible, 
Bib.  Gib.  p.  314;  Yoss,  On  Virgil.  Eclog.  ii.  51). 


«  rnSFI.  a  ▼•  nC3,  tpiramt,  In  allusion  to  the 


by  the  term 


APPLE-TREE 

The  Arabians  make  especial  allusion  to  ll  e  rent, 
the  properties  of  this  fruit;  and  Celsius  (p.  2*il 
auotes  Abu'l  Fadli  in  illustration  of  Cant,  ii-  5 
"Comfort  me  with  apples,  for  I  am  sick  of  love.* 
"  Its  scent,"  says  the  Arabic  author,  "cheers  m; 
soul,  renews  my  strength,  and  restores  my  breath." 
Phylarchus  (I/istor.  lib.  vi.),  Rabbi  Salomon  (in 
Cant.  ii.  3),  Pliny  (//.  N.  xv.  11),  who  use*  the 
words  odoris  pnzsLintitsimi,  bear  similar  testimony 
to  the  delicious  fragrance  of  the  quince.    It  is  well 
known  that  among  the  ancients  the  quince  was  sa- 
cred to  the  goddess  of  love ;  whence  statues  of  Venue 
sometimes  represent  her  with  the  fruit  of  this  tree 
in  her  hand,  the  quince  being  the  ill-fated  "  apple 
of  discord  "  which  Paris  appropriately  enough  pro- 
sented  to  that  deity .b 

Other  writers,  amongst  whom  may  be  mentioned 
Dr.  Royle,  demur  to  the  opinion  that  the  quince  ia 
the  fruit  here  intended,  and  believe  that  the  citrcn 
( Citrus  mtdica )  has  a  far  better  claim  to  be  the 
tnppuaeh  of  Scripture.  The  citron  belongs  to  the 
orange  family  of  plants  (Aurantiacea),  the  fruit  of 
which  tree,  together  with  the  lemon  ( C.  limonium ) 
and  the  lime  (C.  limttta),  ia  distinguished  from  the 
orange  by  its  oblong  form  and  a  protuberance  »t 
the  apex.  The  citron,  as  its  name  imports,  is  a  na- 
tive of  Media  (Theophrast.  Plant.  Hist.  iv.  4,  §  2); 
and  according  to  Josephus  (Ant.  xiii.  13,  §  5), 
branches  of  the  citron-tree  were  ordered  by  law  to 
l>e  carried  by  those  persons  who  attended  the  Feast 
of  Talernaclcs,  and  to  this  day  the  Jews  offer  cit- 
rons at  this  feast ;  they  must  be  "  without  blemish 
and  the  stalk  must  still  adhere  to  them  "  (Scrijtl 
Herb.  p.  109).  "The  boughs  of  goodly  trees" 
(lev.  xxiii.  40)  are  by  several  of  the  Jewish  rabbit 
understood  to  be  those  of  this  tree  (Celsius,  Hitrob. 
i.  251);  and  the  citron -tree  is  occasionally  repre- 
sented on  old  Samaritan  coins.  "  The  rich  color, 
fragrant  odor,  and  handsome  appearance  of  the  tree, 
whether  in  flower  or  in  fruit,  are,"  Dr.  Royle  asserts, 
"particularly  suited  to  the  passages  of  Scripture 
mentioned  above."  Dr.  Thomson  (Eand  and  Hook, 
p.  545),  on  the  other  hand,  is  in  favor  of  the  trans- 
lation of  the  A.  V.,  and  has  little  doubt  that  ajrpUt 
is  the  correct  rendering  of  the  Hebrew  word.  He 
says,  "  The  whole  area  (about  Askclon )  is  especially 
celebrated  for  its  apples,  which  are  the  largest  and 
lest  I  have  ever  seen  in  this  country.  When  I  was 
here  in  June,  quite  a  caravan  started  for  Jerusalem 
loaded  with  them,  and  they  would  not  have  dis- 
graced even  an  American  orchard.  .  .  .  The  Arabic 
word  for  apple  is  almost  the  same  as  the  Hebrew, 
and  it  is  as  perfectly  definite,  to  «ay  the  least,  as 
our  Knglish  word  —  as  much  as  the  word  for  grape, 
and  just  as  well  understood ;  and  so  is  that  for  cit- 
ron :  but  this  is  a  comparatively  rare  fruit.  Citrons 
are  also  very  large,  weighing  several  pounds  each, 
and  are  so  hard  and  indigestible,  that  they  cannot 
be  used  except  when  made  into  preserves.  The  tree 
is  small,  slender,  and  must  be  propped  up,  or  the 
fruit  will  bend  it  down  to  the  ground.  Nobody 
ever  thinks  of  sitting  under  its  shadow,  for  it  is  too 
small  and  straggling  to  make  a  shade.  I  cannot 
believe,  therefore,  that  it  is  spoken  of  in  the  Canti- 
cles. It  can  scarcely  be  called  a  trte  at  all,  much 
less  would  it  be  singled  out  as  among  the  choice 
trees  of  the  wood.  As  to  the  smell  and  color,  all 
the  demands  of  the  Biblical  allusions  are  fully  met 


(S-hoi.  ad  Arintoph.  Nub.  p.  190;  Tbeocr.  Id.  Ul.  10 
88,  &c. ;  Virg.  Eel.  iii.  64)  was  a  token  of  lore.  Kc» 
-¥  [  numerous  testimonies  sec  Celsius,  Hitrob.  I.  9S&. 
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by  these  apples  of  Askelon ;  and  no  doubt,  in  an- 
aeut  times  and  in  royal  garden*,  their  cultivation 
■ras  f-ir  superior  to  what  it  U  now,  and  the  fruit 
larger  and  more  fragrant.  Let  Uippuach  therefore 
•kind  (or  apple,  as  our  translation  has  it." 

Neither  the  quince  nor  the  citron  nor  the  apple, 
however,  appears  fully  to  answer  to  all  the  script- 
ural allusions.  The  tappuacJt  must  denote  some 
tree  which  is  sweet  to  the  taste,  and  which  pos- 
sesses some  fragrant  and  restorative  properties,  in 
or  Jer  to  meet  all  the  demands  of  the  Biblical  allu- 
sions. Both  the  quince  and  the  citron  may  satisfy 
thi  last-named  requirement:  but  it  can  hardly  be 
sni.1  that  either  of  these  fruits  are  sweet  to  tlic  taste. 
Dr.  Thomson,  in  the  passage  quote<l  above,  says 
that  the  citron  is  '*  too  straggling  to  make  a  shade ;  " 
but  in  Cant.  ii.  3  the  Utppwich  appears  to  be  asso- 
ciated with  other  trees  of  the  wood,  and  it  would 
do  no  violence  to  the  passage  to  suppose  that  this 
tree  was  selected  from  amongst  the  rest  under 
which  to  recline,  not  on  account  of  any  extensive 
ahade  it  afforded,  but  for  the  fragrance  of  it*  fruit. 
The  expression  u  under  the  shade  "  by  no  means 
necessarily  implies  any  thing  more  than  "  under  its 
branches. •'  lint  Dr.  Thomson's  trees  were  no  doubt 
•null  specimens.  The  citron-tree  is  very  variable 
as  regards  its  sue.  Dr.  Kitto  (77c/.  Bib.  on  Cant, 
ii.  3)  says  that  it  "  grows  to  a  fine  large  size,  and 
affords  a  pleasant  shade;  "  and  Kisso,  in  his  MsUnrt 
SatmrtUe  ties  Oranges,  speaks  of  the  citron-tree  as 
having  a  magnificent  aspect. 

The  passage  in  Cant.  ii.  3  seems  to  demand  that 
the  fruit  of  the  tappunch  in  its  unprepared  state 
was  sweet  to  the  taste,  whereas  the  rind  only  of  the 
citron  is  used  as  a  sweetmeat,  and  the  pulp,  though 
it  is  less  acid  than  the  lemon,  Is  certainly  far  from 
sweet.  The  same  objection  would  apply  to  the  fruit 
of  the  quince,  which  is  also  la  from  being  sweet 
to  the  taste  in  its  uncooked  state.  The  orange 
would  answer  all  the  demands  of  the  Scriptural 
passages,  and  orange-trees  are  found  in  Palestine: 
but  there  does  not  appear  sufficient  evidence  to 
•how  that  this  tree  was  known  in  the  earlier  times 
to  the  inhabitants  of  Palestine,  the  tree  having  been 
in  all  probability  introduced  at  a  later  period.  As 
to  the  apple-tree  being  the  tnppuaeh,  most  travel- 
lers assert  that  this  fruit  is  generally  of  a  very  in- 
ferior quality,  and  Dr.  Thomson  does  not  say  that 
he  tilted  the  apples  of  Askelon. "  Moreover  the 
•pple  would  hardly  merit  the  character  for  excellent 
fragrance  which  the  tojypwich  is  said  to  have  pos- 
sessed. The  question  of  identification,  therefore, 
must  still  be  left  an  open  one.  The  citron  appears 
to  liave  the  best  claim  to  represent  the  (ajyniach, 
but  there  is  no  conclusive  evidence  to  establish  the 
ppinioti.  As  to  the  Apples  ok  Sodom,  see  Visf. 
•>?  Sodom. 

The  expression  "apple  of  the  eye"  occurs  in 

°  Since  the  above  was  written  Dr.  Hooker  has  re- 
tamed  from  a  tour  in  Palestine,  and  remarks  in  a  letter 
to  the  author  of  this  article  —  "  I  procured  a  (Treat 
many  plants,  but  reiy  little  information  of  service  to 
yon,  though  I  made  tiery  inquir7  about  the  subject 
»f  your  notes.  You  would  hardly  believe  the  diffl- 
tulty  in  (retting  reliable  information  about  the  simplest 
subjects  ;  r.  s.  three,  to  all  appearance  unexceptionable 
English  resident  authorities,  including  a  consul  and  a 
medical  gentleman,  soured  me  that  the  finest  apples 
jn  Syria  grew  at  Joppa  and  Ankelon.  The  (act  ap- 
peared so  improbable  that,  though  one  authority  tvl 
mten  them.  I  conld  not  resist  pmsecnUng  the  tnqulrv, 
•Dd  at  last  found  a 
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Dent,  xxxii.  10;  P*.  xvii.  8:  Prov.  \  ii.  2;  Lam.  il 
18;  Zech.  ii.  8.  The  word  is  the  i-eproentative 
of  an  entirely  different  name  from  that  considered 
above:  the  Hebrew  word  being  hlu'm,''  »*  little  man  ' 
—  the  exact  equivalent  to  the  Mnglish  pu/u'l,  the 
Lit  in  piipili  i,  the  Creek  n6pr\-     It  is  curious  to 

J  observe  how  common  the  imago  (-'pupil  of  the 
eye")  is  in  the  languages  of  different  nations. 
Gesenius  (  Tin*,  p.  8t>)  quotes  from  the  Arabic,  the 
Syriac,  the  Klhiopic,  the  Coptic,  tin*  Persian,  in 

I  all  of  which  tongues  an  expression  similar  to  tht 
Lnglish  "  pupil  of  the  eye  "  is  found.  It  U  a  pity 
that  the  same  figure  is  not  preserved  in  the  A.  V., 
which  invariably  uses  the  expression  "  apple  of  tire 

[eye"  (in  allusion  to  its  shape),  instead  of  giving 
the  literal  translation  froiu  the  Hebrew.    \V.  H. 

•  APPREHEND  (a*  used  in  Phil.  iii.  12,  13, 
j  of  the  A.  V.)  meant  formerly    to  take  in  the  hand, 

or  by  the  hand,"  (a  Jjitin  sense  of  the  word). 
Thus  Jeremy  Taylor  (//<»/y  /.ivinr/,  ii.  (!)  says: 
"  There  is  nothing  but  hath  a  double  handle,  or  at 
least  we  have  two  hands  to  apprehend  it."  Hence 
a  more  correct  rendering  now  would  1*:  "  If  that  I 
may  Lay  hold  (»roTaAd3«)  on  that  (».  e.  the  victor's 
crown,  ver.  14)  for  which  also  I  was  Liid  hold 
upon  "  (*caT«A^<p<V)-  "  brethren,  I  count  not 
myself  to  have  laid  hold,"  «te.  The  language  is 
evidently  figurative,  derive*!  from  the  contests  of 
nmncre'in  the  stadium.    See  Gamks.  H. 

AQUILA  VAKikas:  Wolf.  Cu.tr,  on  Acts 
xviii.  2,  believes  it  to  have  been  Crecised  from  the 
Latin  Aquila,  not  to  have  any  Hebrew  origin,  and 
to  have  been  adopted  as  a  I^atin  name,  as  Paul  us 
by  Saul),  a  Jew  whom  St.  Paul  found  at  Corinth 
on  his  arrival  from  Athens  (Acts  xviii.  2).  He  is 
there  deacribed  as  norriKbs  t£  yly*t,  from  the 
connection  of  which  description  with  the  fact  that 
we  find  more  than  one  Pontius  Aquila  in  the  Pon- 
tian  gens  at  Pome  in  the  days  of  the  Pepublie  (see 
Cic.  ad  Fam.  x.  33 ;  Suet.  C<r.«.  78;  Ih<:l.  <>f  Biopr. 
art.  Aqi  ii.a  and  Pomiis),  it  has  been  imagined 
that  he  may  have  t)ceu  a  freed  man  of  a  Pontius 
Aquila,  and  that  his  )>eing  a  Pontian  by  birth  may 
have  lieen  merely  an  inference  from  his  name.  Put 
ltesides  that  tiiis  is  a  point  on  which  St.  Luke  could 
hardly  bo  ignorant,  Aquila,  the  translator  of  the 
<  ).  T.  into  Greek,  was  also  a  native  of  Pontus.  At 
the  time  when  St.  Paul  met  with  Aquila  at  <  orinth, 
he  had  fled,  with  his  wife  Priscilla,  from  Pome,  ii 
consequence  of  an  order  of  Claudius  commanding 
all  Jews  to  leave  Itome  (  Suet,  Claud.  25  —  "  Judaon 
impulsore  Chresto  assidue  tumultuantes  Poma  ex- 
pulit:"  see  Ci.viiwis).  He  became  acquainted 
with  St.  Paul,  and  they  aliode  together,  and  wrettght 
at  their  common  trade  of  making  the  Cilician  tent 
or  hair-cloth  [P.\rt.].  On  the  departure  of  the 
ajiostle  from  Corinth,  a  year  and  six  months  alter, 

ami  knew  a  little  of  horticulture,  who  assured  me  they 
were  all  Qulxces,  the  apples  being  abominable." 

•  In  like  manner  Mr.  Tristram  says  {Ijiivl  vf  hm,t 
p.  001)  that  he  scarcely  ever  saw  the  apple-tree  in  the 
Holy  LaiwI  exrept  on  a  few  high  situations  In  I^Muon 
and  in  the  region  of  Damascus.  The  question  do** 
not  n fleet  at  all  the  accuracy  of  Scripture,  but  the 

nmning  of  H^^H  which  the  A.  V.  renders  "apple." 
Mr.  TrW.rain  concludes  that  It  cannot  bo  "  tho  ap- 
V*.  "  that  Ls  intended,  but  is  fr  the  apricot"  II. 

•  V,  homuneulus,  "J^n  l^trV,  homua 
cuius  ocr",  i.  e.  pupilla.  In  qua  Unquam  In  specula 

us  (Q«s.  Ties.  s.  r  l 
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Priscilla  and  Aquila  accompanied  liini  to  Kphesus 
M  bia  way  to  Syria.  'Dure  they  remained;  and 
when  A  polios  came  to  Kphesus,  knowing  only  the 
baptism  of  John,  they  took  bita  ami  taught  him 
the  way  of  the  Ix>rd  more  perfectly.  At  what 
time  tbey  became  Christians  is  uncertain:  bad 
Aquila  been  converted  l>eforc  his  first  meeting  with 
St.  l'uul,  the  word  futBj\ri]s  would  hardly  have 
been  omitted  (sec  against  this  view  Ncandcr,  Pji. 
v.  Ltit.  p.  333  f.,  and  for  it  Herzog,  Kncykl.  s.  v.). 
At  the  time  of  writing  1  Cor.,  Aquila  and  his  wife 
were  still  in  Kphesus  (1  Cor.  xvi.  ID);  but  in  Horn, 
xvi.  3  ff.,  we  find  them  again  at  Home,  and  their 
bouse  a  place  of  assembly  for  the  Christians.  They 
are  there  described  as  having  endangered  their  lives 
for  that  of  the  a|>ostle.  In  2  Tun.  iv.  19,  tbey 
are  saluted  as  being  with  Timothcus,  probably  at 
Kpbesus.  In  both  these  latter  places  the  form 
Trisca  and  not  Priscilla  is  used. 

Nothing  further  is  known  of  either  of  them. 
The  Mtinlxj.  (!i\t(\irum  gives  only  a  vague  tradi- 
tion that  tbey  were  l>eheaded ;  and  the  MartyrxA. 
Horn,  celebrates  both  on  July  8.  H.  A. 

•  Wc  must  advert  here  to  the  question  whether 
Luke  mentions  the  Naxaritc  vow  (Acts  xviii.  18) 
of  Aquila  or  the  apostle  Paul.  The  passage,  gram- 
matically viewed,  no  doubt  should  be  understood 
of  Aquila;  and  so  much  the  more,  it  U  urged,  lie- 
cause  Luke  places  Priscilla' s  name  before  Aquila's 
as  if  for  the  very  purpose  of  showing  that  attpdfi- 
*vo%  belongs  to  'AkuAck,  and  not  TlaGAo*.  So 
(Jrotius,  Kuinoel,  Wicscler,  Meyer,  and  others. 
On  the  contrary,  Neander,  Olshausen,  llemsen,  l)e 
Wette,  Winer,  Wordsworth,  Lecbler  (lunge's 
Bibeltcerk;  p.  261),  with  others,  refer  the  vow  to 
the  apostle,  and  not  Aquila.  FlaDAos  is  the  leading 
subject,  and  the  reader  connects  the  remark  spon- 
taneously with  him.  It  is  only  as  an  act  of  re- 
flection, on  perceiving  that  'Anvkas  stands  nearer, 
that  the  other  connection  occurs  to  the  mind  as  a 
possible  one.  The  intervening  words  (ko1  avv 
auT$  ....  'AkvAoj)  may  separate  Kup<Ln*vos 
and  TlavKos  from  each  other,  l«ecause  the  clause  is 
so  evidently  parenthetic,  and  because  IfewAu  has 
a  tendency  to  draw  its  several  subjects  towards  itself. 
That  no  stress  can  1*  laid  upon  Luke's  naming 
Priscilla  before  Aquila,  is  clear  from  Pom.  xvi.  3 
and  2  Tim.  iv.  19,  where  the  names  follow  each 
other  iti  the  same  manner.  Some  principle  of  as- 
sociation, as  possibly  that  of  the  relative  superiority 
•f  Priscilla,  seems  to  have  made  it  customary  to 
•peak  of  them  in  that  order.  Dr.  Howson  (Lift 
ami  F.pittles  of  St.  Paul,  i.  498)  maintains  that 
Aquila  assumed  the  vow:  but  in  his  lluhean  Lect- 
ures (p.  16,  note)  recede*  from  that  opinion  and 
ascribes  the  act  to  Paul.  IL 

Alt  (T?)  and  AR  OF  MOAB  (3S'l!2  H?" 

Sam.  Vers.  HiT^S  :  [Num.  xxi.  15]  "Hp;  [Peut. 
"i.  9,  18,  Rom.  Alex.  'Apofip,  Vat.  27j«ip;  29, 
Pom.  Vat.  'Apoiip,  Alex.  AporjK,  Comp."Ap:J  Ar), 
one  of  the  chief  places  of  Moab  (Is.  xv.  1 ;  Num. 
txi.  28).6    From  the  Onomasticon  (Moab),  and 

a  According  to  Gesenlus  (Jtsaia,  p.  615),  an  old, 

probably  Moahlto,  form  or  the  word  "TO,  a  "city." 
b  Samaritan  Codex  and  Version,  "as  far  as  Moab," 

reading  IV  for       ;  and  so  also  LXX.  ,««  M. 

e  \Xt  hare  Jerome's  testimony  that  Areopoli*  wa* 
MlieTed  to  be  qua*i  *Ap*oc  troAit,  "  the  dty  of  Area" 


ARAB 

from  Jerome's  Com.  on  Is.  xv.  1,  it  appears  that  is 
that  day  the  place  was  known  as  Areopolia  c  auc 
Rabl»ath-Moab,  "«/  ett,  grandis  Moab"  (Keland 
p.  577;  liob.  ii.  100,  note).rf  The  site  i*  stiL 
called  Rabba ;  it  lies  about  half-way  between  fCerek 
and  the  Wady  Mojtb,  10  or  1 1  miles  from  each, 
the  Roman  rood  passing  through  it.  The  remains 
are  not  so  imjiortant  as  might  be  imagined  ( Irb  vt 
p.  140;  Burckh.  p.  377;  T>e  Saulcy,  ii.  44-40,  and 
map  8). 

In  the  books  of  Moses  Ar  appears  to  be  used  as  a 

representative  name  for  the  whole  nation  of  Moab  ; 
see  Dcut.  ii.  9,  18,  29;  and  also  Num.  xxi.  15, 
where  it  is  coupled  with  a  word  rarely  if  ever  used 

in  the  same  manner,  P~*",  "  the  dwelling  of  Ar." 

In  Num.  xxii.  36  the  almost  identical  words  "^37 
t 

U  are  rendered  "  a  city  of  Moab,"  following  ihm 
Sam.  Vers.,  the  LXX.,  and  Vulgate.  G. 

*  Ritter's  view  (referred  to  in  the  noteH)  that  At 
was  not  the  present  Rabba,  hut  was  situated  near 
Aroer  on  the  Amon,  is  held  also  by  lien  g*  ten  berg 
(Gcsch.  Bileams,  p.  234  ft'.),  Keil  (Pentateuch 
iii.  140),  and  Kurtz  (Gttch.  dn  A.  Bundes,  ii. 
448).  Among  the  reasons  on  which  they  rely  for 
this  opinion,  are  that  Ar  formed  the  northern 
boundary  of  Moab  (Num.  xxii.  36,  eomp.  xxi.  15), 
whereas  Rabba  is  3  or  4  hours  further  south  in  the 
interior  of  Moab,  and  that  Ar  was  in  the  Wady  of 
the  Arnon  (Ueut.  ii.  36:  Josh.  xiii.  9)  whereat 
Rabba  is  not  in  that  valley,  but  10  miles  or  more 
distant  from  it.  llurckhardt  O'yn'i,  ii.  036)  found 
"  a  fine  green  pasture-land  in  which  is  a  bill  with 
important  ruins,"  near  the  confluence  of  Wady 
Lejum  and  Wady  Mi'yib  (the  Arnon)  which  may 
well  be  supposed  to  be  the  site  of  the  ancient  Ar. 
It  is  true,  the  name  Areopolis,  which  was  the  Greek 
name  of  Ar,  was  applied  also  to  Rabba ;  but  there 
is  no  proof  that  this  was  done  till  after  the  destruc- 
tion of  Ar  by  an  earthquake  in  the  4th  century 
( Jer.  ad  Jet.  xv.  1 ),  and  hence  the  name  may  have 
designated  different  places  at  different  times.  It  is 
possible,  as  Ritter  argues,  that  after  the  overthrow 
of  Ar,  the  capital  of  the  region,  the  name  was 
transferred  to  Rabba,  which  was  the  next  in  rank 
and  became  then  the  scat  of  the  episcopate,  which 
had  previously  been  at  Ar.  Dr.  Robinson  identifies 
Ar  with  Rabba,  but  without  specially  noticing  the 
objections  to  that  view.  The  argument  against 
that  identification,  and  for  supposing  Ar  to  have 
been  on  the  Arnon,  is  well  stated  in  Zeller's  Jiibl. 
Wortb,  p.  95.  Raumer  held  at  first  a  different 
opinion,  but  changed  it  in  view  of  Ilcngstenberg's 
arguments  (I'aldstina,  p.  271,  4te  Autl.).  Diet- 
rich also  agrees  with  Ritter,  and  distinguishes  Ar 
from  the  present  Rabba  in  Moab  (llebr.  u.  Chald. 
Handw.  p.  080).  IL 

ATIACW^S  [perh.  //on  =  ""*«]:  'Apt'  Ara). 
One  of  the  sons  of  Jcther,  the  head  of  a  family  of 
Asherites  (1  Chr.  vii.  38).  W.  A.  W. 

A"RAB   CT*f   [andmsh):   Alp*'?;  [Corap. 

ts  noticed  by  Trench  (English  Past  and  Prrtent,  pp. 
218,  220)  as  existing  In  language,  to  tamper  with  the 
derivations  of  words,  lie  gives  another  example  of  1 
in  "  Ilicroeolyna,"  yuan  itp6%,  "holy." 

<*  Ritter  (SyrUn,  p.  1212.  13)  tri*«  hard  to  max* 
out  that  Arvopolto  and  Ar-Moab  were  not  identical, 
and  that  tho  latter  was  the  "  city  la  the  midst  of  tfy 
I  wady  "  [Aaoxa] ;  but  he  falls  to  establish  his  point. 
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Md.]  Alex.  Zp$:  Arab),  a  city  of  Judah  in  the 
nountainous  district,  probably  in  the  neighborhood 
af  Hebron.  It  is  mentioned  onlv  ir  Josh.  \r.  52, 
and  has  not  jet  been  identified.  [Akiite.] 

ARAB  AH  (n^7?:  'Apa$a;  [Bat6<lpafia 
in  Josh,  xviii.  18;  see  also  note  a;]  camptsiriti, 
pkuiiiUs),  Josh,  xviii.  18.  Although  this  word 
appears  in  the  Auth.  Vers,  in  iU  original  shape 
only  in  the  verse  alxne  quoted,  yet  in  the  Hebrew 
text  it  is  of  frequent  occurrence. 

1.  If  the  derivation  of  Gescuius  (  Thts.  p.  10CG) 
is  to  be  accepted,  the  fundamental  meaning  of  the 
term  is  "burnt  up"  or  "waste,"  and  thence 
"sterile,"  and  in  accordance  with  this  idea  it  is 
emjJoyed  in  various  poetical  parts  of  Scripture  to 
designate  generally  a  barren,  uninhabitable  district, 
—  "  a  desolation,  a  dry  land,  and  a  desert,  a  land 
wherein  uo  man  dwelled),  neither  doth  any  son  of 
man  pass  thereby  "  (Jer.  li.  43:  see  a  striking  re- 
in Martineau,  p.  3'J5;  and  amongst  other 

Job  xxiv.  5,  xxxix.  G;  Lj.  xxxiii.  I),  xxxv. 
1). 

2.  But  within  this  general  signification  it  is  plain, 
from  even  a  casual  examination  of  the  topographical 
records  in  the  earlier  books  of  the  bible,  that  tl»e 
word  has  also  a  more  special  and  local  force.  In 
these  cases  it  is  found  with  the  definite  article 

(n^rn,  ha- Arabah).  "the  Arabah,"  and  is  also 
to  mentioned  as  clearly  to  refer  to  some  spot  or  dis- 
trict familiar  to  the  then  inhabitants  of  Palestine. 
This  district  —  although  nowhere  expressly  so  de- 
fined in  the  Iiible,  and  although  the  peculiar  force 
of  the  word  "  Anibah  "  appears  to  have  been  dis- 
regarded by  even  the  earliest  commentators  and 
interpreters  of  the  Sacred  Hooka  «  —  has  within  our 
own  times  teen  identified  with  the  deep-sunken 
valley  or  trench  which  forms  the  most  striking 
among  the  many  striking  natural  feature*  of  Pal- 
estine, and  which  extends  with  great  uniformity  of 
formation  from  the  slopes  of  Hennon  to  the  Klan- 
itic  Gulf  of  the  Ked  Sea;  the  most  remarkable  de- 
pression known  to  exist  on  the  surface  of  the  globe 
(Humboldt,  Cosmos,  i.  160,  ed.  Bohn ;  see  also  301 ). 
Through  the  northern  portion  of  this  extraordinary 
fissure  the  Jordan  rushes  through  the  lakes  of 
Huleli  and  Genncsareth  down  its  tortuous  course  to 
the  deep  chasm  of  the  Dead  Sea.    This  portion, 

«  The  early  commentators  ami  translators  seem  to 
jtb  overlooked  or  neglected  the  fort,  that  the  Jordan 
valley  and  its  continuation  south  of  the  Dead  Sen  hut 
»  f peclal  name  attached  to  them,  ami  to  thrm  only. 
By  Joseph  us  the  Jordan  valley  is  always  called  the 
aey«  vtliov  ;  hut  he  applies  the  same  name  to  the  plain 
jf  Esdraclon.  Jerome,  in  the  Onomasiieon,  states 
*he  name  by  which  It  was  then  known  wan  Anion, 
cuAW  d  «•  channel) ;  but  he  preserve*  no  such  dUtlnc- 
sfcn  in  the  Vulgate,  and  renders  Arabah  hy  pUinL'irs, 
Klt'.wJo.  camprstna,  drsfrtum,  by  one  or  all  of  which 
be  translate*  indiscriminately  MUhor,  Bekaa,  Midbnr. 
Uhefela,  Jcshimoo,  e<|Uuily  unmindful  of  th«>  special 
force  attaching  to  several  of  these  words.  Kven  the 
accurate  Aquila  has  tailed  in  this,  and  uses  hit  favorite 
*op«A>r  indiscriminately.  The  Talmud,  if  we  may 
trust  the  single  reference  given  by  Iteiand  (p. 
mentions  the  Jordan  valley  under  the  name  liekaah. 
t  word  at  that  time  of  no  special  im|iort.  The  Samar- 
itan Version  and  the  Targum*  apparently  confound  all 
words  for  valley,  plain,  or  low  country,  under  the  ..no 
arm  Mlshor,  which  was  originally  confined  strict!}  to 
in  high  smooth  downs  east  of  Jordan  on  the  upper 
•Vet  fMjSBOft]. 
la  Um  LXX  we  frequently  find  the  words  'Apafri 
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about  150  miles  in  Length,  is  known  among  ft  tht 

Arabs  by  the  name  of  el-Ghor  (^AJI)j  an  ap- 
pellation which  it  has  borne  certainly  since  the  dajs 
of  Abulfeda.*  The  southern  boundary  of  the  Ghot 
lias  been  fixed  by  Robinson  to  be  the  wall  of  clifls 
which  crosses  the  valley  about  10  miles  south  of  the 
Dead  Sea.  Down  to  the  foot  of  these  clink  U»e 
Ghor  extends;  from  their  summits,  southwanl  to 
the  Gulf  of  Akabah,  the  valley  changes  its  name, 
or,  it  would  be  more  accurate  to  say,  retains  its  old 

name  of  Wady  cl-Arabah  (sU^jJf  |£«><})- 

Looking  to  the  indications  of  the  Sacred  Text 
there  can*  be  no  doubt  that  in  the  times  of  the  con- 
quest and  the  monarch v  the  name  "  Arabah  "  was 
apphed  to  the  valley  in  the  entire  length  of  both  iU 
southern  and  northern  portions,    'lima  in  Deut  i 

1,  probably,  and  in  l>eut.  ii.  8,  certainly  (A.  V. 
"  plain  "  in  both  cases),  the  allusion  U  to  the  south- 
ern portion,  while  the  other  passages  in  which  the 
name  occurs,  point  with  certainty  —  now  that  the 
identification  has  U-en  suggested  —  to  the  northern 
portion.    In  Deut.  in.  17,  iv.  4'J;  Josh.  iii.  1G,  xi. 

2,  xii.  3;  and  2  K.  xiv.  25,  )>oth  the  Dead  Sea  and 
the  Sea  of  (  'inneroth  i  Gennesareth )  are  named  in 
close  connection  with  the  Arabah.  The  allusions 
in  IkHit.  xi.  30;  Josh.  viii.  14,  xii.  1,  xviii.  18;  2 
Sam.  ii.  2!»,  iv.  7;  2  K.  xxv.  4:  Jer.  xxxix.  4,  hi. 
7,  becon»c  at  once  intelligible  when  the  meaning  of 
tl»e  Arabah  is  known,  however  puzzling  they  may 
have  been  to  former  commentators.1*  In  Josh,  xi. 
16  and  xii.  8  the  Arabah  Likes  it*  place  with  "  the 
mountain,"    the  lowland  *'  plains  of  I'liilistia  and 

1  jwiraelon,  "  the  south  "  and  -k  the  plain  "  of  Code- 
Syria,  as  one  of  the  great  natural  divisions  of  the 
conquered  countrv. 

3.  But  further' the  word  is  found  in  the  plural 

and  without  the  article  (nSn^T,  Arboih),  always, 
in  connection  with  either  Jericho  or  Moab,  and 
therefore  doubtless  denoting  the  portion  of  the  Ara- 
bah near  Jericho;  in  the  former  case  on  the  west, 
and  in  the  Litter  on  the  east  side  of  the  .Ionian; 
the  Artioth-Moab  licing  always  distinguished  from 
the  Scde-Moah  —  the  lore  and  bumt-up  soil  of  the 
sunken  valley,  from  the  cultivated  pasture  or  corn- 
fields of  the"  downs  on  the  upper  level  —  with  all 

and  'Apa£*i0 ;  but  it  Li  difficult  to  say  whether  this 
has  been  done  Intelligently,  or  whether  It  is  an  in- 
stance of  the  favorite  habit  of  these  translators  of 
transferring  a  Hebrew  word  literally  Into  <Jreck  when 
they  were  unable  to  comprehend  it*  force.  (Sec  some 
curious  examples  of  this  —  to  take  one  book  only  —  in 

2  K.  ii.  14,  aifxfuo  ;  lib  4,  ewxn<  •  i*-  30,  apauB  ;  V.  Vo 
(cotnp.  Gen.  xxxv.  1G),  Itfipatia  ;  vi.  H,  c'A/uuei ;  ix.  13, 
yafXfi,  Stc.  ice.)  In  the  latter  cose  it  is  evlilence  of 
an  equal  ignorance  to  that  which  has  rendered  the 
word  by  tvtrnai,  maB'  «'<m*pav,  and  'Apafiia. 

*  By  Ahulfeda  and  Ibu  Itaukal  tin-  word  e!-fih"r  Is 
used  to  denoie  the  vall'.'y  from  the  Lake  of  (ivnnesareth 
to  the  Dead  Sea  (Hitter.  Ni/ia».  pp  1H79,  101* >)•  Thus 
each  word  was  originally  applied  to  the  whole  extent, 
and  each  lias  been  since  restricted  to  a  portion  only 
(see  Stanley,  App.  p.  4S7|.  The  word  f/.w  is  Inter- 
preted by  Preying  U>  mean  "locus  depressior  inter 
montes." 

r  See  the  mistakes  of  Mlchnells,  Marias,  and  others, 
who  Identified  the  Arabah  with  the  llekaa  (i.  t.  ths 
plain  of  (.\rle-S\ ria,  the  modem  rt-Iiikm),  or  with 
the  MJ**ior.  U»e  level  down  c<  wtry  on  ths  east  it 
Jordat  KeJ,  pp.  2  s'!,  2J}). 
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precision  which  would  naturally  follow  from  the 
ntial  difference  of  the  two  spots.  (See  Num. 
Kii.  J,  xxvi.  3,  03,  xxxi.  12,  xxxiii.  48,  49,  50, 
«xxv.  1,  xxxvi.  13;  Detit.  xxxiv.  1,  8;  Josh.  iv. 
13.  v.  10,  xiii.  32;  2  Sam.  xv.  28,  xvii.  10;  2  K. 
«xv.  5;  Jcr.  xxxix.  5,  lii.  8.) 

'Hie  word  Arabah  does  not  ap|iear  in  the  Bible 
until  the  l>ook  of  Numbers.  In  the  allusions  to  the 
valley  of  the  .Jordan  in  <ien.  xiii.  10,  Ac.  the  curious 
lenn  Circnr  is  employed.  This  word  and  the  other 
words  used  in  reference  to  t he  .Ionian  valley,  as 
well  as  the  peculiarities  and  topography  of  that 
region  —  in  fact  of  the  whole  of  the  (ihor  —  will 
l>e  more  appropriately  considered  under  the  word 
Jokdax.  At  present  our  attention  niav  l>c  con- 
fined to  the  southern  division,  to  that  portion  of 
this  singular  valley  which  has  from  the  most  remote 
date  home,  as  it  still  continues  to  hear,  the  name 
of  "  Arabali." 

A  deep  interest  will  always  attach  to  this  re- 
markable district,  from  the  fact  that  it  must  have 
been  the  scene  ot  a  large  portion  of  the  wanderings 
of  the  children  of  Israel  after  their  repulse  from  the 
south  of  the  Promised  Land.  Wherever  Kadcsh 
and  Hormah  may  hereafter  I*  found  to  he,  we 
know  with  certainty,  even  in  our  present  state  of 
ignorance,  that  they  must  have  l*wn  at  the  north 
of  the  Aral  tali ;  and  therefore  "the  way  of  the  lie*! 
Sea,"  by  which  they  journeyed  "from  Mount  I  lor 
to  compass  the  Land  of  Kdom,"  after  the  refusal  of 
the  king  of  Kdom  to  allow  them  a  passage  through 
his  country,  must  have  lieen  southwards,  down  the 
Arakih  towards  the  head  of  the  Gulf,  till,  as  is 
nearly  certain,  they  turned  up  one  of  the  wadies  on 
the  left,  arid  so  made  their  way  by  the  lack  of  the 
mountain  of  Seir  to  the  land  "of  Moab  on  the  east 
of  the  Dead  Sea. 

More  accurate  information  will  no  doubt  1*  ob- 
tained l>eforc  long  of  the  whole  of  this  interesting 
country,  but  in  the  mean  time  as  short  a  summary 
as  possible  is  due  of  what  can  Ik?  collected  from 
the  reports  of  the  principal  travellers  who  have 
visited  it. 

The  direction  of  the  Ghor  is  nearly  due  north 
and  south.  The  Arabah,  however,  slightly  changes 
its  direction  to  about  N.  N.  K.  by  S.  S.  W.  (Hob. 
i.  102,  3).  Put  it  preserves  the  straightness  of  its 
course,  and  the  general .  character  of  the  region  is 
not  dissimilar  from  that  of  the  (ihor  (Hitter,  Siimi, 
p.  1132;  Irby,  p.  134)  except  that  the  soil  is  more 
sandy,  and  that  from  the  absence  of  the  central 
river  and  the  absolutely  desert  character  of  the 
lighland  on  its  western  side  (owing  to  which  the 
jradies  bring  down  no  fertilizing  streams  in  sum- 
mer, and  nothing  but  raging  torrents  in  winter), 
there  are  very  few  of  those  lines  and  "circles  "  of 
rerdure  which  form  so  great  a  relief  to  the  torrid 
limate  of  the  (ihor. 

The  whole  length  of  the  Arabah  proper,  from  the 
cliffs  south  of  the  Dead  Sea  to  the  head  of  the  Gulf 
of  Akaloh,  ap|*ars  to  be  rather  more  than  100 
miles  (Kicpert's  Map,  Hob.  i.).  In  breadth  it  va- 
ries. North  of  Petri,  that  is,  about  70  miles  from 
the  Gulf  of  Akabah,  it  is  at  iu  widest,  being  per- 
haps from  14  to  10  miles  across;  but  it  contracts 
gradually  to  the  south  till  at  the  gulf  the  opening 
to  the  sea  is  but  4,  or,  acconiing  to  some  travellers, 
2  miles  wide  (Hob.  i.  102:  Martineau,  p.  3!»2\ 

The  mountains  which  form  the  walls  of  this  vast 
rcdley  >r  trench  ore  the  legitimate  successors  of 
.hose  which  shut  in  the  <  ihor,  only  in  every  way 
grander  and  more  desert-like.   On  tie  west  are  the 
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long  horizontal  lines  of  the  limestone  l  anges  of  Um 
Tib,  "  always  faithful  to  their  tabular  outline  and 
blanched  desolation  "  (Stanley,  pp.  7,  84;  also  MS 
Journal;  and  sec  I<al>orde,  p.  202).  mounting  up 
from  the  valley  by  huge  steps  with  level  liarrec 
tracts  ou  the  top  of  each  (Hob.  ii.  125),  and  crowned 
by  the  vast  plateau  of  the  "  Wilderness  of  the 
Wanderings."  This  western  wall  ranges  in  height 
from  1500  to  1800  feet  alwve  the  floor  of  the  Ar»- 
hah  (Hob.  i.  102),  and  through  it  break  in  the 
wadies  and  passes  from  the  desert  al«ve  —  unimpor- 
tant towards  the  south,  but  further  north  larger  and 
of  more  permanent  character.  The  chief  of  th^se 
wadies  is  the  IP.  d-.lt  fif, h,  which  emerges  about 
00  miles  from  Akabah,  and  leads  its  waters,  when 
any  are  flowing,  into  the  IP.  tUfiib  (Hob.  ii.  120, 
125),  and  through  it  to  the  marshy  ground  under 
the  cliffs  south  of  the  Dead  Sea. 

Two  principal  'Kisses  occur  in  this  range.  First, 
the  very  steep  and  difficult  ascent  close  to  the  Aka- 
bah, by  which  the  roar!  of  the  Mecca  pili-rims  be- 
tween the  Akaliah  and  Suez  mounts  from  the  valley 
to  the  level  of  the  plateau  of  the  Tih.  It  bear* 
apparently  no  other  name  than  (m-A'ujW,  «•  the 
Pass"  (Hob.  i.  175).  The  second  —  tt-Suj'afi — 
has  a  more  direct  connection  with  the  Bible  history*, 
being  probably  that  at  which  the  Israelites  were 
repulsed  by  the  Canxanites  (Dent.  i.  44  ;  Num.  xiv. 
43-45).  It  is  on  the  road  from  Petra  to  Hebron, 
above  Ain  d-  Wiilnh,  and  is  not  like  the  former,  from 
the  Arabah  to  the  plateau,  but  from  the  plateau 
itself  to  a  higher  level  1000  feet  al*>ve  it.  See  the 
descriptions  of  Hobinson  (ii.  178),  Lindsay  (ii.  46), 
Stanley  (p.  85). 

The  eastern  wall  is  formed  by  the  granite  and 
basaltic  (Schubert  in  Hitter,  Sinai,  p.  1013)  moun- 
tains of  Kdom,  which  are  in  every  respect  a  contrast 
to  the  range  opposite  to  them.  "  At  the  lose  are 
low  hills  of  limestone  and  argillaceous  rock  like 
promontories  jutting  into  the  sea  ....  in  some 
places  thickly  strewed  with  blocks  of  porphyry; 
then  the  lofty  masses  of  dark  porphyry  constituting 
the  body  of  the  mountain ;  above  these,  sandstone 
broken  into  irregular  ridges  and  grotesque  group* 
or  cliffs,  and  further  back  and  higher  than  all,  long 
elevated  ridges  of  limestone  without  precipices " 
(Hob.  ii.  123,  154;  Laborde,  pp.  200,  210,  262; 
Iiord  Lindsay,  ii.  43),  rising  to  a  height  of  2000  to 
2300  feet,  and  in  Mount  I  lor  reaching  an  elevation 
of  not  less  than  5000  feet  (Hitter,  Sinai,  pp.  1139, 
40).  Unlike  the  sterile  anil  desolate  ranges  of  the 
Tih,  these  mouii tains  are  covered  with  vegetation, 
in  many  parts  extensively  cultivated  and  yielding 
good  mops;  abounding  in  "the  fatness  of  the 
earth  "  and  the  "plenty  of  corn  and  wine"  which 
were  promised  to  the  forefather  of  the  Arab  race  as 
a  compensation  for  the  loss  of  his  birthright  (Hob. 
ii.  154;  I«at*rde,  pp.  203,  203).  In  these  moun- 
tains there  is  a  plateau  of  great  elevation,  from 
which  again  rise  the  mountains  — or  rather  the 
downs  ( Stanley,  p.  87 )  —  of  Sherah.  Though  this 
district  is  now  deserted,  yet  the  ruins  of  towns  and 
villages  with  which  it  alounds  show  that  at  one 
time  it  must  have  been  densely  inhabited  (Buickh. 
pp.  435,  4  )0). 

The  numerous  wadies  which  at  once  (Train  and 
give  access  to  the  interior  of  these  mountains  are  in 
strong  contrast  with  those  on  the  west,  partaking 
of  the  fertile  character  of  the  mountains  from  v.hicfc 
they  descend.  In  almost  all  cases  they  contait 
stream*  which,  although  in  the  heat  of  summei 
and  losing  themselves  in  their  own  beds,  u 
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n  •-he  sa»<l  of  the  Arahah,  "  in  a  few  pace*  "  after 
Ihey  forsake  the  shadow  of  their  native  ravine* 
(l^abonle,  141],  are  yet  sufficient  to  Keep  alive  a 
sertain  amount  of  vegetation,  rushes,  tamarisks, 
palins,  and  eveu  oleanders,  lilies,  and  anemone*, 
while  they  form  the  resort  of  the  numerous  tribe* 
o<  the  children  of  Esau,  who  still  "dwell  (.Stanley, 
p.  87,  also  MS.  Journal ;  Laborde,  p.  141;  Mart, 
p.  306)  in  Mount  Seir,  which  is  lOdom "  (Gen. 
xxxvi.  8 ).  The  most  important  of  these  wadies  are 
the  Wiufy  I  Una  (Jttiiutu  of  I-aborde),  and  tlie 
W-uly  Abu  KutiuUtrh.  The  former  enters  the 
tuounLairii  close  al>ove  tlie  Akahah  and  leads  by  the 
back  of  the  range  to  I'etra,  and  thence  bv  Shobek 
and  Tufileh  to  the  country  east  of  the  liead  Sea. 
Traces  of  a  Uoiuan  road  exist  along  this  route  (La- 
Iwrde,  p.  203;  I  Job.  ii.  101);  by  it  I  <ahonle  returned 
from  Detra,  and  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  it 
was  tlie  route  by  which  the  Israelites  took  their 
leave  of  the  Araltah  when  they  went  to  u  compass 
U>e  land  of  Worn"  (Num.  xxi.  4).  The  second, 
the  W.  Aba  Kushtibth,  Is  the  most  direct  access 
lrxun  the  Arabah  to  I'etra,  and  is  that  up  which 
l-Aliorde"  and  Stanley  appear  to  have  gone  to  the 
city.  Besides  these  are  IfWy  TuImiL,  in  which  the 
traveller  from  the  south  gains  his  first  glira(*se  of 
the  red  sandstone  of  Edom,  and  \V.  Gkui-wuUL, 
not  to  be  confounded  with  those  of  the  same  name 
north  of  I'etra  and  west  of  Sinai.6 

To  I>r.  Iiobuisou  Is  due  the  credit  of  having  first 
ascertained  the  sjxjt  which  forms  at  once  the  south- 
em  limit  of  the  tihor  and  the  northern  limit  of  the 
Arabah.  This  boundary  is  the  line  of  chalk  clitls 
which  sweep  across  the  valley  at  about  6  miles  l»c- 
low  the  S.  W.  corner  of  the  Dead  Sea.  They  are 
from  50  to  130  feet  in  height;  the  (jhor  ends  with 
the  marshy  ground  at  their  feet,  and  level  with  their 
tops  the  Arabah  begins  (Hob.  ii.  110,  118,  120). 
Thus  the  cliffs  act  as  a  retaining  wall  or  buttress 
supporting  tlie  higher  level  of  the  Arabah,  and  the 
whole  forms  what  in  geological  language  might  be 
"ailed  a  44  fault "  in  the  floor  of  the  great  valley. 

Through  this  wall  breaks  in  tlie  embouchure  of 
the  great  main  drain  of  the  Arabah  —  the  V'w/y 
tl~J lib  —  in  itself  a  very  large  and  deep  water-course 
which  collects  and  transmits  to  their  outlet  at  this 
point  the  torrents  which  the  numerous  wadies  from 
both  aides  of  tlie  Arabah  [>our  along  it  in  the  win- 
ter season  (liob.  ii.  118,  120,  123).  The  furthest 
•oint  south  to  which  this  drainage  is  known  to 
..each  is  the  WntUj  (Jhurutultl  (liob.  ii.  123),  which 
t!ebouches  from  the  eastern  mountains  about  40 
miles  from  the  Akabah  and  00  from  the  difls  just 
spoken  of.  The  HWy  tl-Jtib  also  forms  the  most 
uirect  road  for  penetrating  into  the  valley  from  the 
north.  On  its  west  Irank,  and  crossed  by  the  road 
torn  WmIij  AItu*  (I'etra)  to  Hebrou,  are  the 

*  Ilardly  recognisable,  though  doubtleai  to  be  re- 
•ogataed,  under  the  PaWA*r*  of  Laborde  (p.  144),  or 
Mm  Abo*  Ghshttx  of  Lindsay. 

b  The  verloo*  spring*  occurring  both  on  the  east 
and  west  tides  of  the  Arabah  are  enumerated  by  Rob- 
inson (iii.  184). 

c  The  wind  in  the  Elanitic  arm  of  the  Red  Sea  is 
very  violent,  constantly  blowing  down  the  Arabah 
i  North.  The  navigi»tiou  of  these  waters  i* 
account  almost  proverbially  dangerous  and 
llffleult.  (See  the  notke  of  this-  in  the  FMn.  Rev 
rol.  dU.  p.  243). 

«<  The  bees  whose  hum  so  charmed  him  (p.  1017) 
nasi  from  his  description  have  been  In  a  side  wady, 
»et  in  the  Arabah  itself. 
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springs  of  Ain  el-  IWibth,  maintained  by  Robinson 
to  be  Kadeah  (Kob.  ii.  170;  but  see  Stanley,  pp. 

93,  S3). 

Of  the  substructure  of  the  floor  of  the  Arabah 
very  little  is  known.  Iu  his  progress  southward 
along  the  Wiuhj  <Uhiby  which  is  during  part  of 
iU  course  over  100  feet  iu  depth,  Dr.  Kobinsou 
(ii.  1W)  notes  that  the  sides  are  of  chalky  eartli 
or  marl,"  but  beyond  this  there  is  no  information. 

The  surface  is  dreary  and  desolate  in  the  extreme. 
"A  more  frightful  desert,"  sats  Dr.  Uobinson  (ii. 
121)  -'it  had  hardly  U-cn  our"  lot  to  Uhold  .  .  . 
loose  gravel  and  stones  everywhere  furrowed  with 
tlie  boils  of  torrents  .  .  .  block*  of  porphyry 
brought  down  by  the  torrents  among  which  the 
camels  picked  their  way  with  great  difficulty  .  .  ■ 
a  lone  shrub  of  the  ghudah,  almost  the  only  trace 
of  vegetation."  This  was  at  the  ascent  from  the 
Wiuly  tl-Jtib  to  tlie  floor  of  the  great  valley  itself. 
Further  south,  near  Ain  </-  li'«  <  Wf,  it  is  a  rolling 
gravelly  desert  with  round  naked  hills  of  consid- 
erable elevation  (ii.  173).  At  \\'<ul>j  Ghuituultl 
it  is  "an  expanse  of  shitting  sands,  broken  by  in- 
numerable undulations  and  low  hills "  (liurckh. 
p.  442),  and  44  counterseeted  by  a  hundred  water- 
courses" (Stanley,  p.  87).  The  southern  portion 
has  a  considerable  generd  slope  from  east  to  west 
quite  apart  from  the  undulations  of  the  surface 
(Stanley,  p.  83),  a  slope  which  extends  as  far  north 
as  I'etra  (Schubert,  p.  ll)'.»7).  Nor  is  the  heat  less 
terrible  than  the  desolation,  and  all  travellers,  almost 
without  exception,  l«ar  testimony  to  the  difficulties 
of  journeying  in  a  region  where  Uie  sirocco  appears  to 
blow  almost  without  intermission  (Sehub.  p.  1010; 
Hurckh.  p.  444;  Mart.  p.  31»4;  Kob.  ii.  123).* 

However,  in  spite,  of  this  heat  and  desolation, 
there  Is  a  certain  amount  of  vegetation,  even  in 
the  open  Araltah,  in  the  driest  parts  of  the  year. 
Schubert  in  March  found  tlie  Ann  (Calligonum 
com.),  the  Anthin  rnrii  </<tt<i,  and  the  Coivi/uiatii 
(Hitter,  p.  1014),  also  tamarisk-hushes  (Im/.i)  lying 
thick  in  a  torrent-lied'*  p.  1010);  and  on  Stanley's 
road  "  the  shrubs  at  times  had  almost  the  appear- 
ance of  a  jungle,"  though  it  is  true  that  they  were 
so  thin  as  to  disapiiear  w  hen  the  44  waste  of  sand  " 
was  overlooked  from  an  elevation  (83,  and  see  Kob 
i.  103,  173). 

It  is  not  surprising  that  after  tlie  discovery  by 
Iiurckhardt  in  1812 L"  of  the  prolongation  of  the 
Jordan  valley  in  the  Arabah,  it  should  have  been 
assumed  that  this  had  in  former  times  fonned  the 
outlet  for  the  .Ionian  to  the  Ked  Sea./  lately, 
however,  the  levels  of  the  .Ionian  and  the  Dead  Sea 
have  been  taken,  imperfectly,  but  still  with  suffi- 
cient accuracy  f  to  disprove  the  |K>ssibility  of  such 
a  theory;  and  in  addition  there  is  the  universal 
testimony  of  the  Arabs  that  at  least  half  of  the  dis 

«  See  Burckhardt,  pp.  441.  442.    The  sagacity  of 
Riltor  had  led  him  earlier  than,  this  to  infer  Its  exist 
ence  from  the  remark*  of  the  ancient  Mohammedan 
historians  (Rob.  ii.  W). 

/  This  theory  npjicars  to  have  been  first  announced 
by  Col.  Leako  in  the  prvfare  to  Iliirrkhardt's  Trarek 
(see  p.  vi  ).  It  was  afterward*  c*|M.u«ed  and  dilated 
on,  amongst  others,  by  Lord  Lindsay  (ii.  23), 
alilman  {li,tt.  of  Jtus,  Allen,  p.  241),  an. 
.nrxlents  of  Trap.  ii.  41). 

V  These  observation*  will  be  stated  in  detail  in  the 
account  o'  *£--»  Jordan.    Those  of  Lynch  seem  on  the 
wir  *  the  most  reliable:  they  giv.i  as  the  levils 
the  Sea  of  Galilee  and  the  bead  Sen  below 
terrauuau  reaiMctir&iv  tiVi  and  1310  i  Usui. 
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bict  drains  northward  to  the  Dead  Sea  —  a  testi- 
mony fully  confirmed  by  all  the  recorded  observa- 
tions of  the  confonnation  of  the  ground.  A  series 
of  accurate  levels  from  the  Akahah  to  the  Dead  Sea, 
up  the  Arabah,  are  necessary  before  the  question 
can  be  set  at  rest,  but  in  the  mean  time  the  follow- 
ing may  be  taken  as  an  approximation  to  the  real 
state  of  the  case. 

1.  The  waters  of  the  Ited  Sea  and  of  the  .Medi- 
terranean are  very  nearly  at  one  level." 

2.  The  depression  of  the  surface  of  the  Sea  of 
Galilee  is  652  feet,  and  of  the  Dead  Sea  1310  feet, 
below  the  level  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  therefore 
of  the  Bed  Sea.  Therefore  the  waters  of  the  Jor- 
dan can  never  in  historical  times  have  flowed  into 
the  Gulf  of  Akahah,  even  if  the  formation  of  the 
ground  between  the  Dead  Sea  and  the  Gulf  would 
admit  of  it.  But, 

3.  All  testimony  goes  to  show  that  the  drainage 
of  the  northern  |x>rtiou  of  the  Arabah  is  towards 
the  Dead  Sea,  and  therefore  that  the  land  rises 
southward  from  the  latter.  Also  that  the  south 
portion  drains  to  the  gulf,  and  therefore  that  the 
land  rises  northward  from  the  gulf  to  some  point 
between  it  and  the  Dead  Sea.*  The  watershed  is 
said  by  the  Arabs  to  be  a  long  ridge  of  hills  run- 
ning across  the  valley  at  2  J  days,  or  say  40  miles, 
from  the  Alcabah  (Stanley,  p.  80),  and  it  is  probable 
that  this  is  not  far  wrong.  By  M.  de  Bcrtou  it  is 
fixed  as  opposite  the  entrance  to  the  Watltj  Talh, 
apparently  the  same  spot.  G. 

ARAB  ATTI'N  E  (,',  'AKpafiarrlyr);  [Alex. 
Siu.l  AKpaBaTT-nvrj : ]  Arrahattam),  in  Idumaa  (1 
Mace.  v.  3).  [Akuaiuilu;  and  see  the  note  to 
that  article.]  G. 

ARA'BIA  ('Apa&a,  Gal.  i.  17,  iv.  25),  a 
try  known  in  the  U.  T.  under  two  designatio 

1.  Dlf?  the  cast  country  (Gen.  xxv.  6);  or 

perhaps  CI,"?  (Gen.  x.  30;  Num.  xxiii.  7;  Is.  ii. 

6);  and  E^.  \32  (Gen.  xxix.  l);gentn. 

Dl|?.s22,  tons  of  the  East  (Judg.  vi.  3  ff.; 
1  K.'iv.  30;  Job  i.  -J;  Is.  xi.  14;  Jer.  xlix.  28; 
Ez.  xxv.  4).  (Translate*!  by  the  LXX.  and  in 
Vulg.,  and  sometimes  transcrilxxl  (Kfitp.)  by  the 
former.)     From  these  passages  it  appears  that 

B^IJ  and  E^fl  indicate,  i>riniarily, 

the  country  east  of  Palestine,  and  the  tribes  de- 
fended from  Ishmael  :uid  from  Keturah ;  and  that 
bis  original  signification  may  have  become  gradu- 
ally extended  to  Arabia  and  its  inhabitant*  gener- 
ally, though  without  any  strict  limitation.  The 
third  and  fourth  passages  al»ve  reierred  to,  as  Ge- 
senius  remarks  (Lit.  ed.  Tregclles,  in  roc),  relate 
to  Mesoiwtamia  and  Babylonia  (amp.  ^  avaroK-fi, 
Matt.  ii.  1  ff.).  W  iner  considers  Kedem,  &c, 
to  signify  Arabia  and  the  Arabians  generally  (licaL 
icOrUrbuch,  in  r»x\);  but  a  comparison  of  Uie  pas- 
sages on  which  his  opinion  Is  founded  has  led  us 
io  consider  it  doubtful.     [Bkne-Keukm.]  2. 

in*.  (2  Chr.  ix.  14)  and  IT?  (Is.  xxi.  13;  Jer. 
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xxv.  24;  Ez.  xxvii.  21);  gent.  n.  (la.  xlfi 

20;  Jer.  iii.  2);  and  >2T)V  (Sth.  ii.  19);  pi 

(2  Chr.  xxi.  10,  xxii.  1),  and  CnO^r 
(2  Chr.  xvii.  11,  xxvi.  7).  (LXX.  'Apotfi'a,  Jke- 
Vulg.  Arabia,  Ac.)  These  seem  to  haw  the  same 
geographical  reference  as  the  former  names  to  the 
country  aud  tribes  east  of  Ine  .Jordan,  and  chiefly 
north  of  the  Arabian  peninsula.  In  the  N.  T. 
'Apa&'ta  cannot  be  held  to  have  a  more  extended 
signification  than  the  Hebrew  equivalents  in  the 

0.  T.«  Z-rS  (Ex.  xii.  38;  Neh.  xiii.  3)  and 

(1  K.  x.  16;  Jer.  xxv.  20, 1.  37;  Ex.  xxx. 
5),  rendered  in  the  A.  V.  "a  mixed  multitude  " 
(Ex.  xii.  38,  here  followed  by  3"]),  "  the  mixed 
multitude,"  kings  of  "Arabia"  (so  in  Vulg.,  and 
in  Heb.  in  corresponding  passage  in  2  Chr.  ix.  14), 
and  (in  the  last  two  instances)  "  the  mingled  peo- 
ple," have  been  thought  to  signify  the  Arabs. 
The  people  thus  named  dwelt  in  the  deserts  of 


Petra.    By  the  Arabs  the  country  is  called 

*  *•  s  i. 
^jJ!  (Bilad  El-1  Arab),  "the  country  of  the 


•  8»e  the  Report  of  Mr.  Rnbort  Stephenson,  and  of 
d.  Bounlaloue,  quoted  in  Allen's  I)rn/i  Sea. 

6  8chubert'<»  barometrical  oh*orvatlon«  are  not  very 
Intelligible,  but  they  at  luast  show  this  :  at  the  end 
tf  the  Sd  day  his  halting-place  was  496  ft.  above  the 
water  of  the  Ouir;  3d  day.  1017  ft ;  4th  day,  2190 
t.    Then,  alter  leaving  I'etiu,  his  halting-place  ( ?  in 


Arab*,"  and  O^aJf  ZyZf*  (JereeretO-'Arab), 
"  the  peninsula  of  the  Arabs,"  and  the  people 
Vr6-  ("Arab);  "Bedawee"  in  modern  Arabic, 

and  Aarub  (^f^c|)  in  the  old  language,  being 

applied  to  people  of  the  desert,  as  distinguished 
from  townspeople.  They  give  no  satisfactory  deri- 
vation of  the  name  'Arab,  that  from  Yaarub  being 
puerile.  The  Hebrew  designation,  'Ereb,  has  been 
thought  to  be  from  'Arabah,  "  a  desert,"  «£c,  which, 
with  the  article,  is  the  name  of  an  extensive  district 
in  Arabia  Petra-a. 

Geographical  Dirisions.  —  Arabia  was  divided, 
by  the  Greeks,  into  Arabia  Felix  (^  tv&alfutr 
'Apa&ia),  Arabia  Desertn  ({j  fpnuot  'Apa&ia), 
(Strab.  xvi.  p.  7G7 ;  l'liu.  vi.  28,  §  32;  Died.  Sic.  ii. 
48  ff.),  and  Arabm  Pttran  (i,  xtrpaia  'Apaflla, 
Pt.  v.  17,  §  1).  The  first  two  divisions  were  those 
of  the  earlier  writers ;  the  third  being  introduced  by 
itolemy.  According  to  this  geographer's  arrange- 
ment, they  included,  within  doubtful  limits,  1,  the 
whole  peninsula;  2,  the  Arabian  desert  north  of 
the  former;  and,  3,  the  desert  of  Petra,  and  the 
peninsula  of  Sinai.  It  will  lie  more  convenient  in 
this  article  to  divide  the  country,  agreeably  to  the 
natural  divisions  and  the  native  nomenclature,  inU. 
Arabia  Pro/>er,  or  Jezeeret  El-' Arab,  containing 
the  whole  peninsula  as  far  as  the  limits  of  the  north* 
ern  deserts;  Northern  Arabia,  or  El-Badiyeh, 
bounded  by  the  peninsula,  the  Euphrates,  Syria, 
and  the  desert  of  Petri,  constituting  properly  Ara- 
bia Deserta,  or  the  great  desert  of  Arabia;  and 
Western  Arabia,  the  desert  of  Petra  and  the  pen- 
insula  of  Sinai,  or  the  country  that  has  been  called 
Arabia  Petra-a,  bounded  by  Egypt, 
Northern  Arabia,  and  the  Red  Sea. 


the  Arabah)  was  97  ft.  below  the 
(Schut-rt ;  Ritter,  Smai,  p.  101*7). 
e  •  See  in  Pact,  respecting  his 

ta*i.  i.  17). 


of  the  Gulf 


to  Arabs 
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Arabia  /Viper,  or  the  Arabian  pen  insula,  con- 
of  high  table-land,  declining  towards  the 
north ;  its  most  elevated  portion*  being  the  chain 
rf  mountains  running  nearly  parallel  to  Lhe  Red 
Sea.  and  the  territory  east  of  the  southern  part  of 
thU  chain.    The  high  land  is  encircled  from  the 
'Akabah  to  the  head  of  the  Persian  Gulf  by  a  belt 
of  low  littoral  country ;  on  the  west  and  southwest 
the  mountains  fall  abruptly  to  this  low  region ;  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  peninsula  the  fall  is  gener- 
ally gradual.    So  far  as  the  interior  has  been  ex- 
plored, it  consists  of  mountainous  and  desert  tracts, 
relieved  by  large  districts  under  cultivation,  well- 
peopled,  watered  by  wells  and  streams,  and  enjoy- 
ing periodical  rains.    The  water-shed,  as  the  con- 
formation of  the  country  indicates,  stretches  from 
the  high  land  of  the  Yemen  to  the  Persian  Gulf. 
Kroni  this  descend  the  torrents  that  irrigate  the 
western  provinces,  while  several  considerable  streams 
—  there  are  no  navigable  rivers  —  reach  the  sea  in 
the  opposite  direction :  two  of  these  traverse  'Oman ; 
and  another,  the  principal  river  of  the  peninsula, 
enters  the  Persian  Gulf  on  the  coast  of  El-Bahrcyn, 
and  is  known  to  traverse  the  inland  province  called 
Vein  imeh.    The  geological  formation  is  in  part  vol- 
canic ;  and  the  mountains  are  basalt,  schist,  granite, 
as  well  as  limestone,  4c ;  the  volcanic  action  l«cing 
especially  observable  about  FJ-Medecneh  on  the 
northwest,  and  in  the  districts  lwrdering  the  In- 
dian Ocean.    The  most  fertile  tracts  are  those  on 
the  southwest  and  south.    The  modem  Yemen  is 
especially  productive,  and  at  the  same  time,  from 
its  mountainous  character,  picturesque.    The  set- 
tled regions  of  the  interior  also  appear  to  be  more 
fertile  than  is  generally  believed  to  be  the  case; 
and  the  deserts  afford  pasturage  after  the  rains. 
The  principal  products  of  the  soil  are  date-palms, 
tamarind -trees,  vines,  fig-trees,  tamarisks,  acacias, 
the  banana,  4c.,  and  a  great  variety  of  thorny 
shrubs,  —  which,  with  others,  afford  pasture  for  the 
camels,  —  the  chief  kinds  of  pulse  and  cereals  (ex- 
cept oats),  coffee,  spices,  drugs,  gums  and  resins, 
cotton  and  sugar.    Among  the  metallic  and  mineral 
products  are  lead,  iron,  silver  (in  small  quantities), 
sulphur,  the  emerald,  onyx,  4c.     The  products 
mentioned  in  the  Bible  as  coming  from  Arabia  will 
Le  found  described  under  their  respective  heads. 
They  seem  to  refer,  in  many  instances,  to  mer- 
chandise of  Ethiopia  and  India,  carried  to  Palestine 
by  Arab  and  other  traders,    Gold,  however,  was 
perhaps  found  in  small  quantities  in  the  beds  of 
torrents  eomp.  Diod.  Sic.  ii.  !>3,  iii.  45,  47);  and 
the  spices,  incense,  and  precious  stones,  brought 
from  Arabia  (1  K.  x.  2,  10,  15;  2  Chr.  ix.  1,  9, 
14;  Is.  Ix.  G;  Jer.  vi.  20;  Kz.  xxvii.  22),  probably 
were  the  products  of  the  southern  provinces,  still 
celebrated  for  spices,  frankincense,  ambergris,  4c., 
u  well  as  for  the  onyx  and  other  precious  stones. 
Among  the  more  remarkable  of  the  wild  animals 
of  Arabia,  besides  the  usual  domestic  kinds,  and  of 
c<  urse  the  camel  and  the  horse,  for  lioth  of  which 
it  U  famous,  are  the  wild  ass,  the  musk-deer,  wild 
goat,  wild  sheep,  several  varieties  of  tlie  antelope, 
the  hare,  monkeys  (in  the  south,  and  especially  in 
the  Yemen);  the  lasar,  leopard,  wolf,  jackal,  hyena, 
fox;  the  eagle,  vulture,  several  kinds  of  hawk,  the 
pheasant,  red-legged  partridge  (in  the  peninsula  of 
Sinai),  sand-grouse  (throughout  the  country),  the 
xtrich  (abundantly  in  Central  Arabia,  where  it  is 
wclsd  by  Arab  tribes);  the  tortoise,  serpents,  lo- 
4c.   Lions  were  formerly  numerous,  as  the 
testify.    The  sperm-whale  is  found 
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oft*  the  coasts  bordering  the  Indian  Ocean.  Greek 
and  lioman  writers  (Herod.,  Airatharch.  ap.  Mailer. 
Strab.,  Diod.  Sic,  Q.  Curt.,  Dion,  ferity. ,  Heliod. 
AVthiop.,  and  Plin.)  mention  most  of  the  Biblical 
and  modern  products,  and  the  animals,  aliove  enu- 
merated, with  some  others.  (Sec  the  Dictionary 
of  Geography.) 

Arabia  Proper  may  l>e  suUlivided  into  five  prin- 
cipal provinces:  the  Yemen:  the  districts  of  Hadra- 
miiwt,  Mahreb,  and  'dm  ui,  on  the  Indian  Ocean 
and  the  entrance  of  the  Persian  Gulf;  El-Bahreyn. 
towards  the  head  of  the  Gulf  just  named;  the  great 
central  country  of  Nejd  and  Ycimimeh;  and  the 
Hijaz  and  Tihameh  ou  the  Hod  Sea.  The  Arabs 
also  have  five  divisions,  according  to  the  opinion 
most  worthy  of  credit  (Mnrugul,  ed.  Juynboll,  in 
roc.  Hijaz;  enmp.  Straboi,  Tihameh,  the  HhVtz, 
Xejd,  lJ-'Arood  (the  provinces  king  towards  tho 
head  of  the  Persian  Gulf,  including  Yemameh), 
and  the  Yemen  (including  Unim  and  the  inter- 
vening tracts).  They  have,  however,  never  agreed 
either  as  to  the  limits  or  the  number  of  the  divis- 
ions. It  will  be  necessary  to  state  in  some  detail 
the  positions  of  these  provinces,  in  order  to  the 
right  understanding  of  the  identifications  of  Bib- 
lical with  Arab  names  of  places  and  tribes. 

The  Yemen  embraced  originally  the  most  fertile 
districts  of  Arabia,  and  the  frankincense  and  spice 
country.  Its  name,  signifying  "the  right  hand  " 
(and  therefore  "  south,"  rump.  M:-.tt.  xii.  42),  is  sup 
posed  to  have  given  rise  to  the  appellation  fv8ai/iwv 
(Felix),  which  the  Greeks  applied  to  a  much  more 
extensive  region.  At  present,  it  is  liounded  by  the 
Hijaz  on  the  north,  and  Hadramawt  on  the  east, 
with  the  sea-board  of  the  I  Jed  Sea  and  the  Indian 
Ocean;  but  formerly,  as  bresncl  remarks  (comp. 
Sale,  Prelim.  Disc.  ),  it  apjiears  to  have  extended  at 
least  so  as  to  include  Hadnunawt  and  Mahreh 
llbn-LWardee  MS.;  Yakuut*  Miisbtarak,  ed. 
NVu&tenfield,  and  .\f<ini*i<l,  p  utim).  In  this  wider 
acceptation,  it  em  traced  the  region  of  the  first  set- 
tlements of  the  Joktanites.  Its  modem  limits 
include,  ou  the  north,  the  district  of  KhawLin  (not, 
as  Niebuhr  supj*oses,  two  distiiut  districts),  named 
after  Khiiwlan  (h'uitu*>*),  the  Joktauitc  {Mardsiil, 
in  roc.,  and  Caussin  de  Perceval,  /  m  u  sur  t Ilitt. 
(let  Arabei  acant  I' hi \misnn,  i.  ll.'J);  and  that  of 
Nejran,  with  the  city  of  that  name  founded  by 
Nejran  the  Joktanite  (Cau*«in,  i.  CO,  and  113 
ft".),  which  is,  according  to  the  soundest  opinion, 
the  Negra  of  JTius  G alius  (Strab.  xvi.  782;  see 
Jomard,  Htwlts  yoyr.  it  hitt.  *ur  t  Arabic,  ap- 
pended to  Mengin,  Hist,  de  I KyyjAe,  4c.,  iii. 
;i85-6). 

Hadramiiwt,  on  the  coast  cast  of  the  Yemen,  is 
a  cultivated  tract  contiguous  to  the  sandy  deserts 
called  El-Ahksif,  which  are  said  to  be  the  original 
scats  of  the  tribe  of  A'.l  ( Ibn-I.l  Wardee,  and  oth- 
ers). It  was  celebrated  for  its  frankincense,  which 
it  still  exports  (Kl-ldreescc,  ed.  Jauliert,  i.  54),  and 
formerly  it  carried  on  a  considerable  trade,  its  prin- 
cipal port  being  Zaf.iri,  Mween  Mirbat  and  Ibis 
Sujir,  which  is  now  composed  of  a  series  of  viUages 
(KresneJ,  4°  Lettre,  J<mrn.  A*i  it.  iii''  Seric,  v.  521). 
To  the  east  of  Ilailramiiwt  are  the  districts  of 
Shihr,  which  exported  amlergri*  <  Mariisi'l,  in  iw,), 
and  Mahreh  (so  called  after  a  tribe  of  Kudu' ah 
(hi.  in  roc.),  and  therefore  .loktanite),  extending 
fron  Seyboot  to  Karwan  (I  rosnel,  «•  Lettre, 
p.  510).  'Onuin  forms  the  easternmost  corner 
of  the  south  coast,  Iviug  at  the  entrance  of  th< 
Persian  rulf    It  presents  tha  , 
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teristics  as  the  preceding  districts,  being  partly 
iesert  with  large  fertile  tr-cV.  It  also  contain* 
•oine  considerable  lead -mine*. 

The  highest  province  on  the  Persian  Gulf  is  H- 
Bahrejx,  between  'Oman  and  the  head  of  the  Gulf, 
of  which  the  chief  town  is  I  lejor  (according  to  some, 
the  name  of  the  province  also)  (Kdmoos,  Mardaid, 
in  voce.)  It  contains  the  towns  (and  districts)  of 
Kateef  and  El-Ahsa  (FJ-Idreescc,  i.  371;  Maraaid, 
in  voce;  Mushlirnk,  in  voc.  El-Ahsi),  the  latter 
not  being  a  province,  as  has  been  erroneously  sup- 
posed. The  inhabitants  of  El-Ilahreyn  dwelling  on 
the  coast  arc  principally  fishermen  and  jjcarl-divers. 
The  district  of  El-Ahsii  altounds  in  wells,  and  pos- 
sesses excellent  jttstures,  which  are  frequented  by 
tribes  of  other  parts. 

The  great  central  province  of  Nejd,  and  that  of 
Yemameh,  which  bounds  it. on  the  south,  are  little 
known  from  the  accounts  of  travellers.  Nejd  sig- 
nifies high  land,"  and  hence  its  limits  are  very 
doubtfully  laid  down  by  the  Aral*  themselves.  It 
consists  of  cultivated  table-land,  with  numerous 
wells,  and  is  celebrated  for  its  pastures;  but  it  is 
intersected  by  extensive  deserts.  Yemameh  appears 
to  be  generally  very  similar  to  Nejd.  On  the  south 
lies  the  great  desert  called  Er-Uuba  el-Khalee,  unin- 
habitable in  the  summer,  but  yielding  pasturage  in 
the  winter  after  the  rains.  The  camels  of  the 
tribes  inhabiting  Nejd  are  highly  esteemed  in  Ara- 
bia, and  the  breed  of  horses  is  the  most  famous  in 
the  world.  In  this  province  arc  said  to  be  remains 
of  very  ancient  structures,  similar  to  those  east  of 
the  Jordan. 

The  HyYiz,  and  Tihnmeh  (or  El-Gh<r,  the  14  low 
land"),  arc  bounded  by  Nejd,  the  Yemen,  the  Ked 
Sea,  and  the  desert  of  Petra,  the  northern  limit  of 
the  Ilyi'iz  being  Eylch  (El-Makreezec  s  KfiittU,  in 
roc.  Eyleh).  The  Hy-iz.  is  the  holv  land  of  Ara- 
bia, its  chief  cities  being  M.kkeh  and  F.l-Mcdeeneh ; 
and  it  was  also  the  first  seat  of  the  Ishmaelites  in 
the  peninsula.  The  northern  jKirtion  is  in  general 
sterile  and  rocky:  towards  the  south  it  gradually 
merges  into  the  Yemen,  or  the  district  called  El- 
"Aseer,  which  is  but  little  noticed  by  either  east- 
ern or  western  geographers  (nee  Jomard,  p.  245  ff). 
The  province  of  Tihameli  extends  l>etween  the 
mountain-ohaiii  of  the  11^:1/.,  and  the  shore  of  the 
Hed  Sea;  and  is  sometimes  divided  into  Tihamch 
of  the  Iliji'u,  and  Tilniineh  of  the  Yemen.  It  is  a 
parched,  sandy  tract,  with  little  rain,  and  fewer 
pasturages  and  cultivated  portions  than  the  moun- 
tainous country. 

North trn  Arabia,  or  the  Arabian  Desert 
(sG«>Gj!)  is  divided  by  the  Arabs  (who  do 

not  consider  it  as  strictly  l>eloiiging  to  their  coun- 
try) into  Hadiyet  Esh-Sham,  "  the  Desert  of  Syria," 
Uudiyct  El-Jezoerch,  "  the  Desert  of  Mesopotamia  " 

(not  "          of  Arabia,"  as  Winer  supposes),  and 

Ikidiyct  El-Irak,  "the  Desert  of  El-'Iruk."  It  is, 
w  far  as  it  is  known  to  us  a  high,  undulating, 
jorched  plain,  of  which  tlic  Euphrates  forms  the 
oatural  boundary  from  the  Persian  Gulf  to  the 
frontier  of  Syria,  whence  it  is  bounded  by  the 
latter  country  and  the  desert  of  Petra  on  the  north- 
wast  aj.d  west,  the  peninsula  oi'  Arabia  forming  its 
leathern  limit  It  has  few  oates,  the  water  of  the 
cells  is  generally  either  brackish  or  unpotablc,  and 
t  is  visited  by  the  sand-wind  called  Satnoom,  of 
*hich  however  the  terrors  have  been  orach  exag- 


gerated.   The  Aral*  find  pasture  fcr  their  flocks 
and  herds  after  the  rains,  and  in  the  rooi-e  depressed 
plains;  and  the  desert  generally  produces  prickly 
slirul*,  Ac,  on  which  the  camels  feed.    The  in- 
habitants were  known  to  the  ancients  as  o-kijWtoj, 
"  dwellers  in  tents,"  or  perhaps  so  called  from  tbeii 
town  al  Irnval  (Strab.  xvi.  747,  767:  Diod.  Sic 
ii.  24;  Amm.  Marc,  xxiii.  6;  comp.  Ia.  xiii.  20 
Jer.  xlix.  31 ;  Ezck.  xxxviii.  11);  and  they  extended 
from  Babylonia  on  the  east  {comp.  Num.  xxiii.  7 ; 
2  Chr.  xxi.  16;  Is.  ii.  6,  xiii.  20),  to  the  border* 
of  Egypt  on  the  west  (Strab.  xvi.  748;  Plin.  v. 
12;  Amm.  Marc.  xiv.  4,  xxii.  15).    These  tribes, 
principally  descended  from  Ishmael  and  from  Ke- 
turah,  have  always  led  a  wandering  and  paetoral 
life.   Their  predatory  habits  are  several  times  men- 
tioned in  the  0.  T.  (2  Chr.  xxi.  16  and  17,  xari. 
7;  Job  i.  15;  Jer.  iii.  2).    They  also  conducted  a 
considerable  trade  of  merchandise  of  Arabia  and 
India  from  the  shores  of  the  Persian  (Julf  (Exek. 
xxvii.  20-24),  whence  a  chain  of  oases  still  forms 
caravan  stations  (Uurckhardt,  Arabia,  Appendix 
vi.);  and  they  likewise  traded  from  the  western 
portions  of  the  peninsula.    The  latter  traffic  ap- 
pears to  be  frequently  mentioned  in  connection  with 
Ishmaelites,  Keturahites,  and  other  Arabian  people* 
((  Jen.  xxxvii.  25,  28;  1  K.  x.  15,  25;  2  Chr.  ix. 
14,  24;  Is.  he.  (J;  Jer.  vi.  20),  and  probably  con 
sistcd  of  the  products  of  southern  Arabia  and  of  the 
opposite  shores  of  Ethiopia;  it  seems,  however,  to 
have  been  chiefly  in  the  hands  of  the  inhabitants 
of  Idunuca;  but  it  is  difficult  to  distinguish  be- 
tween the  references  to  the  latter  people  and  to  the 
tribes  of  Northern  Arabia  in  the  passages  relating 
to  this  traffic.   That  certain  of  these  tribes  brought 
tribute  to  Jehoahaphat  appears  from  2  Chr.  xvii. 
1 1 ;  a:»d  elsewhere  there  are  indications  of  such 
tribute  (comp.  passages  referred  to  above). 

Western  Arabia  includes  the  peninsula  of  Sinai 
[Sinai],  and  the  desert  of  Petra,  corresponding 
generally  with  the  limits  of  Arabia  Petnea.  The 
Litter  rame  is  probably  derived  from  that  of  its 
chief  city,  not  from  its  stony  character.  It  was 
in  the  earliest  tinws  inhabited  by  a  people  whose 
genealogy  is  not  mentioned  in  the  Bible,  the  Ho- 
rites  or  Horim  (Gen.  xiv.  6,  xxxvi.  20,  21 ;  Deut- 
ii.  12,  22,  xxxvi.  20-22).  [Hokites.]  Its  later 
inhabitants  were  in  part  the  same  as  those  of  the 
preceding  division  of  Arabia,  as  indeed  the  bound- 
ary of  the  two  countries  is  arbitrary  and  unsettled ; 
but  it  was  mostly  peopled  by  descendants  of  Esau, 
and  was  generally  known  as  the  land  of  Edom,  or 
Idunia-a  [Edom],  as  well  as  by  its  older  appella- 
tion, the  desert  of  Seir,  or  Mount  Seir  [Skir]. 
The  common  origin  of  the  Idumnans  from  Esau 
and  Ishmael  is  found  in  the  marriage  of  the  former 
with  a  daughter  of  the  Latter  (Gen.  xxviii.  9,  xxxvi. 
3).  The  Nabatha*ans  succeeded  to  the  Idumatans, 
and  Idurmea  is  mentioned  only  as  a  geographical 
designation  after  the  time  of  Josephus.  The  Na- 
hatha-ans  have  always  been  identified  with  Nebai- 
oth,  son  of  Ishmael  (Gen.  xxv.  13;  Is.  lx.  7),  until 
Quatrcmerc  (.Uenunre  sur  Us  Nahathcent)  advanced 
the  theory  that  they  were  of  another  race,  and  a 
people  of  Mesopotamia.  [Nebaiotii.]  Petra  was 
in  the  great  route  of  the  western  caravan-traffic  of 
Arabia,  and  of  the  merchandise  brought  up  th« 
ELmitic  Gulf.    Sec  preceding  section,  and  Edov 
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neat  nation  of  any  celebrity,  have  tradition  repre- 
mting  their  country  as  originally  inhabited  by 
races  which  became  extinct  at  a  very  remote  period. 
These  were  the  tribes  of  'A'd,  Thamood,  Umeiyim, 
•Abed,  Tasra.  .Tedees,  Emkek  (Amalek),  Jurhum 
(the  frst  of  this  name),  and  Webari.  Some  omit 
the  fourth  and  the  last  two,  but  add  Jasim.  The 
majority  of  their  historian*  derive  these  tribe?  from 
Shcm;  but  some,  from  I  lam,  though  not  through 
tush."  Their  earliest  traditions  that  have  any  ob- 
vious relation  to  the  Bible  refer  the  origin  of  the 
existing  nation  in  the  first  instance  to  Kahkin, 
whom  they  and  most  European  scholars  identify 
with  Jokton;  and  secondly  to  Ishmael,  whom  they 
assort  to  have  married  a  descendant  of  Kahtun, 
th«)ugh  they  only  carry  up  their  genealogies  to 
'Adrtin  (said  to  be  of  the  '21st  generation  before 
Mohammed).  They  are  siJent  resj»ectiug  Cushite 
settlements  in  Arabia;  but  modern  research,  we 
think,  proves  that  Cushites  were  among  its  early 
inhabitants-  Although  Cush  in  the  Bible  usually 
corresponds  to  Ethiopia,  certain  passages  seem  to 
indicate  Cushite  peoples  in  Arabia;  and  the  series 
of  the  sons  of  Cush  should,  according  to  recent 
liscoveries,  1*  sought  for  in  order  along  the  south- 
em  coast,  exclusive  of  Seba  (Mero«;),  occupying 
one  extreme  of  tlicir  settlements,  and  Ximrod  the 
other.  The  great  nuns  of  Ma-rib  or  Seba,  and  of 
other  places  in  the  Yemen  and  Iladramiiwt,  are  not 
those  of  a  Semitic  people;  and  further  to  the  east, 
the  existing  Lmguage  of  Mahreh,  the  remnant  of 
that  of  the  inscriptions  found  on  the  ancient  re- 
mains just  mentioned,  is  in  so  great  a  degree  appar- 
ently African,  as  to  l>e  tilled  by  some  scholars 
('u&ttite ;  while  the  settlements  of  ILa.im.ah  and 
those  of  hU  sons  Sheba  and  Dcdan  are  prol*al»ly 
to  be  looked  for  towards  the  head  of  the  1'ersian 
Gulf,  bonlered  on  the  north  by  the  descendants  of 
Keturah,  liearing  the  same  names  as  the  two  latter. 
In  liabylonia  also  inde|»endent  proofs  of  this  im- 
migration of  Cushites  from  Ethiopia  have,  it  is 
thought,  been  lately  obtained.  The  ancient  cities 
and  buildings  of  southern  Arabia,  in  their  archi- 
tecture, the  inscriptions  they  contain,  and  the  na- 
tive traditions  resjiecting  them,  are  of  the  utmost 
value  in  aiding  a  student  of  this  |>ortioTi  of  primeval 
history.  Indeed  they  are  the  only  important  archaic 
monument*  of  the  country  ;  and  they  illustrate 
i*>th  its  earliest  people  and  its  greatest  kingdoms. 
Ma-rib,  or  Seba*  (the  Mariaba  of  the  Creek  geog- 
raphers), is  one  of  the  most  interesting  of  these 
lites.  See  Michaelis's  Quetti'ins,  So.  04.  &c.  in 
Niebuhr's  Aruln  i.)  It  was  founded,  according  to 
the  general  agreement  of  tradition,  by  'Abd-csh- 
jsb*2\s  Seba,  grandson  of  Yaaruh  tha  Kahtinite 
(Mucht'.inxk,  in  £.*.;  Abu-l-l'ida,  Hist,  ante  hi  ed. 
Fleischer,  p.  114);  and  the  Dyke  of  El-'Arim, 
chich  was  situate  near  the  city,  and  the  rupture 
»f  which  (a.  t>.  150-170  according  to  I>e  Sacy; 
120  accorrhng  to  Caussin  de  Perceval  1  formed  an 
•ra  in  Araiiian  history,  is  generally  ascribed  to  l.uk- 
nin  the  Greater,  the  'A'dite.  who  founded  the  dv- 


owterials  for  the  latter  are  meagre,  and  nlmrwt  purely 
traditional.  The  chronology  is  founded  on  Kenoal- 
Jjtes,  and  Is  too  intricate  and  unsettled  for  discussion 
to  this  article;  but  it  in  neccsmry  to  obscrvo  that 
'son*' should  often  be  read  "  descendant,''  ami  that 
be  Arabs  ascribe  great  length  of  lift,  to  the  ancient 

*  This  jnumeration  is  from  a  comparison  of  Arab 
Cum  In  do  Perccntl  has  entered  into  son* 
i  on  Um  subject  (£a.«i,  i.  11-35).  but  without  sat- 
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nasty  of  the  2d  'A'd  (Ibn-El-Wanlee  MS.;  llama 
Ispahanensis,  ap.  Schultens,  pp.  24-5;  El-Mee- 
'oodee,  cited  by  I)e  Sacy,  .'/Vm.  dt  tAcad.,  xlviii. 
p.  484  ff. ;  and  Ibn  Khaldoon  in  Cansain's  h's- 
t  'i,  i.  1G).  'A'dites  (in  conjunction  with  Cushites) 
were  probably  the  founders  of  this  and  similar 
structures,  and  were  succeeded  by  a  predominantly 
Joktanite  people,  the  Biblical  Sheba,  whose  name  is 
preserved  in  the  Arabian  Sebii,  and  in  the  S'dxri  of 
the  Creeks.  It  has  lieen  argued  (Caussin,  k'wti,  i. 
42  IT. ;  Kenan,  Lanymt  Stmitiquc*,  i.  300)  Uiat 
the  'A'dites  were  the  Cushite  Scba;  but  this  hy- 
pothesis, which  involves  the  question  of  the  settle- 
ments of  the  eldest  son  of  Cush,  and  that  of  the 
descent  of  the  'A'dites,  rests  solely  on  the  existence 
of  Cushite  settlements  in  southern  Arabia,  and  of 

the  name  of  Seba  (L*w  )  in  the  Yemen  (by  these 

writers  inferentLolly  identified  with  K22;  by  the 
Arabs,  unanimously,  with  Seba  the  Kahtinite,  or 

S21T;  the  Hebrew  thin  being,  in  by  far  the  create 
number  of  instances,  tin  in  Arabic);  and  it  neces- 
sitatis the  existenrc  of  the  two  Biblical  kingdom* 
of  Seba  and  Sheba  in  a  circumscribed  province  of 
southern  Arabia,  a  result  which  we  think  Is  irrecon- 
cilable with  a  careful  comparison  of  the  ]»ass.agcs 
in  the  Bible  bearing  on  this  subject.  [Cush,  Skua, 
Smeha.]  Neither  is  there  evidence  to  indicate 
the  identity  of  'A'd  and  the  other  extinct  tribes 
with  any  Semitic  or  Hamitic  people.  They  must, 
in  the  present  state  of  knowledge,  be  classed  with 
the  Hephaim  and  other  peoples  whose  genealogies 
are  not  known  to  its.  The  only  one  that  can  possibly 
l»e  identified  with  a  Scriptural  name  Is  Amalek, 
whose  supposed  descent  from  the  grandson  of  Ksau 
seems  inconsistent  with  (ien.  xiv.  7  and  Num.  xxiv. 
20.  [Amalek.] 

'Hie  several  nations  that  have  inhabited  the 
country  are  divided,  by  the  Arabs,  into  extinct  and 
existing  tribes:  and  these  are  again  distinguished  as 

1.  Kl-'Arab  el-'A'ribch  (or  el-'Arbii,  or  

el-'Ariheh),  the  l'urc  or  Cenuinc  Arabs;  2.  El- 
"Arab  el-Muta  arrilH-h,  and  3.  El  Arab  cl-Mustaa- 
ribch,  the  Insititious,  or  Naturalized,  Arabs.  Of 
many  conflicting  opinions  respecting  these  races, 
two  only  are  worthy  of  note.  According  to  the 
first  of  these,  EI-'Arah  el-'A 'ri!»eh  denotes  the  ex- 
tinct triltcs,  with  whom  some  conjoin  K  ah  tin ;  while 
the  other  two.  as  synonymous  apjiellations,  belong 
to  the  descendants  of  Ishmael. <"  According  to  the 
second,  El-'A  rah  el-'A'ril»ch  denotes  the  extinct 
tribes;  El-'Arah  rl-Muta'arribeh,  the  unmixed  de- 
scendants of  KahCin :  and  El-'Arab  el-Mustaarit«h 
the  descendants  of  Ishmael,  by  the  daughter  of 
Mudad  the  .loktmite.  That  the  descendants  of 
Joktan  occupied  the  principal  portions  of  the  south 
and  southwest  of  the  peninsula,  with  colonies  hi 
the  interior,  is  attested  by  the  Arabs  and  fully  con- 
firmed by  historical  and  philological  researches.  It 
is  also  asserted  that  they  have  been  gradually  al>- 


isfactorily  reconrillni?  contradictory  opinions  ;  and  his 
identifications  r>t  these  with  other  tribes  are  purely 
h  v  pothetieal. 

*  S«bA  was  toe  city  of  Ma-rib  I.  Muahtarak,  in  roe.), 
or  tho  concrry  in  the  Yemen  of  whloh  the  city  was 
Ma--ib  (Mirtisi't,  in  t  or.  .    See  also  .Sht.f». 

'■  El-'Arab  -J-'Aribch  ".«  conventionally  ar  >Uod  by 
the  iexicoirrnpnttrs  to  all  -* \o  spoke  pure  Arabic  I 
Its  corruption  cxyan. 
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united  into  the  Ishmaclite  immigrant*,  though  not 
without  leaving  strong  traces  of  their  former  ex- 
istence. Fresncl,  however  (1«  Lett  re,  p  24),  says 
that  they  were  quite  distinct,  at  least  in  Moham- 
med's time,  and  it  is  not  unlikely  that  the  Ish- 
maelite  element  has  been  exaggerated  by  Moliam- 
mcdan  influence. 

llesjiecting  the  Joktanite  settlers  we  have  some 
certain  evidence.  In  Genesis  (x.  30)  it  is  said, 
-and  their  dwelling  was  from  Mesha,  as  thou 
gocst  unto  Sephar,  a  mount  of  the  cast  [Kedeni]." 
The  jx)sition  of  Mesha  is  very  uncertain :  it  is  most 
reasonably  supposed  to  be  the  western  limit  of  the 
first  settlers  [Mksiia].  1  Sephar  is  undoubtedly 
IMiaf.iri,  or  Zafari,  of  the  Arabs  (probably  pro- 
nounced, in  ancient  times,  without  the  final  vowel, 
as  it  is  at  the  present  day),  a  name  not  uncommon 
in  the  jicninsula,  but  especially  that  of  two  cele- 
brated towns  — one  being  the  seaport  on  the  south 
coast,  near  Mirbiit;  the  other,  now  in  mins,  near 
Sau'ii,  and  said  to  be  the  ancient  residence  of  the 
Ilimyerite  kings  (Fs-Sagh/uiee,  MS. ;  MudUarak, 
in  roe. ;  Maraud,  ib. ;  FJ-Idrccscc,  i.  148).  Fres- 
itel  (4C  Lettre,  p.  510  ff.)  prefers  the  seaport,  as 
the  Ilimyerite  capital,  and  is  followed  by  .lomard 
(Etuiki,  p.  307).  lie  informs  us  that  the  inhab- 
itants call  this  town  "  Isfor."  Considering  the 
position  of  the  Joktanite  races,  this  is  probably 
Sephar.  It  is  situate  near  a  thuriferous  mountain 
{Ma luisid,  in  roe.),  and  export*  the  best  frankin- 
cense (Niebuhr,  p.  148).  Zafari,  in  the  Yemen, 
however,  is  also  among  mountains  [SF.riiAit].  In 
the  district  indicated  above  arc  distinct  and  un- 
doubted traces  of  the  names  of  the  sons  of  Joktan 
mentioned  in  Genesis,  such  as  Hadraniiiwt  for 
Ha/annaveth,  Aa'U  for  Uzal,  Sebii  for  Sheba,  Ac. 
Their  remains  are  fomid  in  the  existing  inhabitants 
of  (at  least  )  its  eastern  portion,  and  their  records 
in  the  numerous  Ilimyerite  ruins  and  inscriptions. 

The  principal  .loktanitc  kingdom,  and  the  chief 
state  of  ancient  Arabia,  was  that  of  the  Yemen, 
founded  (according  to  the  Arabs)  by  Yaanib,  tlic 
son  (or  descendant)  of  K  ah  tun  (.loktau).  Its  mast 
ancient  capital  was  proliably  San'a,  formerly  called 

Azal  (Jtpl,  or  Jl^l  in  the  Marasid,  in  roc. 

San'a),  after  Azal,  son  of  Joktan  (Yiikoot). 
[Uzal."]  Hie  other  capitals  were  Ma-rib,  or 
Sebii,  and  Zaf.u-i.  This  was  tlie  liihlical  kingdom 
of  Sbelia.  Its  riders,  and  most  of  its  people,  were 
descendants  of  Sebii  (—  Sheba),  whence  the  classical 
Safari  (Mod.  Sic.  iii.  38,  40).  Among  its  rulers 
was  probably  the  Queen  of  Sheba  who  came  to 
»ear  the  wisdom  of  Solomon  (1  K.  x.  2).  The 
Arabs  call  her  Hilkees,  a  queen  of  the  later  Him- 
rciites,  and  their  traditions  respecting  her  are 
otherwise  not  worthy  of  credit.  [Siikha.]  The 
dominant  family  was  appareutly  that  of  Himyer, 
■on  (or  descendant)  of  Sebii.  A  mender  of  this 
family  founded  the  more  modem  kingdom  of  the 
Him  writes.  Hie  testimony  of  the  PiUc,  and  of 
the  classic-.d  writers,  as  well  as  native  tradition, 
leems  to  prove  that  the  latter  spallation  super- 
seded the  fonner  only  shortly  before  the  Christian 
M-a:  r.  e.  aAer  the  foundation  of  the  later  king- 
"  Ilimyerite,"  however,  is  now  very  vaguely 
Himyer,  it  may  be  oltscrved,  is  perhaps 
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This  may  identify  Himyer  (the  red  m-mf)  wiU 
Ophir,  respecting  whose  settlements,  and  tlie  jtosi 
tion  of  the  countrv  called  Ophir,  the  opinion  of 
the  learned  is  widely  divided  [Oruiit].    The  sinv 
ilarity  of  signification  with  <Ww(  and  ipv6p6\ 
lends  weight  to  the  tradition  that  the  l'lurniciam 
came  from  the  Frythraan  Sea  (Herod,  vii.  8!>) 
The  maritime  nations  of  the  Moditerranean  who 
had  an  affinity  with  the  Egyptians, —  such  as  tlie 
Philistines,  and  probably  the  primitive  Cretans  and 
Carians,  —  appear  to  have  been  an  offshoot  of  an 
early  immigration  from  southern  Arabia,  which 
moved  northwards,  partly  through  Fgypt  [Cai-ii- 
tok].    It  is  noticeable  that  the  Shepherd  invaders 
of  Fgypt  are  said  to  have  l>een  Phoenicians;  but 
Manetho,  who  seems  to  have  held  this  opinion,  also 
tells  us  that  some  said  they  were  Arabs  (Manetho, 
ap.  Cory,  Anc.  Fragments,  2d  ed.,  p.  171),  and  the 
hieroglyphic  name  has  been  supposed  to  correspond 
to  the  common  appellation  of  the  Arabs,  Shaau,  the 
"  camel-riding  Shasu  "  (SJtct  Papyri,  pi.  liii.),  an 
identification  entirely  in  accordance  with  the  Egypt- 
ian historian's  account  of  their  invasion  and  |»lity 
In  the  opposite  direction,  an  early  Arab  domination 
of  (  hah law  is  mentioned  by  licrosus  (Cory,  p.  GO), 
as  preceding  the  Assyrian  dynasty.   All  these  indi- 
cations, slight  as  they  are,  must  be  borne  in  mind 
in  attempting  a  reconstruction  of  the  history  of 
southern  Arabia.    The  early  kings  of  the  Yemen 
wtre  at  continual  feud  with  tlie  descendants  of 
Kahhin  (brother  of  Himyer)  until  the  fifteenth  in 
descent  (according  to  the  majority  of  native  his- 
torians) from  Himyer  united  the  kingdom.  This 
king  was  tlie  first  Tubbaa,  a  title  also  distinctive  of 
his  successors,  whose  dynasty  represents  the  proper 
kingdom  of  Himyer,  whence  the  Ilonurita  (l'tol. 
vi.  7;  l'lin.  vi.  28).     Their  rule  probably  ex- 
tended over  the  modem  Yemen,  Hadramiiwt,  and 
Malireh.    Hie  fifth  Tubbaa,  Dhu-l-Adhar,  or  Zu-1- 
Azar,  is  supposed  (Caussin,  i.  73)  to  be  the  Ila- 
sarus  of  ,'Klius  Callus  (n.  c.  24).    Tlie  kingdom 
of  Himyer  lasted  until  A.  D.  525,  when  it  fell 
before  iui  Abyssinian  invasion.    Already,  alout  the 
middle  of  tlie  4th  century,  tlie  kings  of  Axum 
appear  to  have  become  masters  of  part  of  the 
Yemen   (Caussin,   Ptsai,  i.   114;   Ztitschr.  dcr 
Ikutsehtn  Monjtnland.  CttelUchafl,  vii.  17  ff., 
xi.  338  ff.),  adding  to  their  titles  the  names  of 
places  in  Arabia  belonging  to  Himyer.    After  four 
reigns  they  were  succeeded  by  Ilimyerite  princes, 
vassals  of  Persia,  the  last  of  whom  submitted  to 
Mohammed.    Kings  of  Hadramiiwt  (the  |>coplc  of 
Hadramiiwt  are  the  classical  Cli»(rn»u>tiht,  Plin. 
vi.  28;  cotiip.  Adramita)  are  also  enumerated  by 
the  Araks  (Ihn-Khaldoon,  ap.  Caussin.  i.  135  ff.) 
and  distinguished  from  tlie  descendants  of  Vaarub, 
an  indication,  as  is  remarked  by  Caussin  (/.  c),  of 
their  separate  descent  from  Hazarmavctb  [Ha/.aic- 
MAVirniJ.      llie  Greek  geographers  mention  a 
fourth  jieoplc  in  conjunction  with  the  Sabai,  Ho- 
merita?,  and  (  hatramotitie,  —  the  Mitwri  (Strab 
xvi.  708;  Ptol.  v.  7,  §  23;  Plin.  vi.  32;  Diod. 
Sic.  iii.  42)  who  have  not  been  identified  with  trj 
liihlical  or  modern  name.    Some  place  them  at 
high  as  Mekkeb  and  derive  their  na^ie  from  Min> 
(the  sacred  valley  X.  K.  of  that  city),  or  from  ths 
goddess  Man.-ih,  worshipped  in  the  district  between 
Mekkeb  and  Fl-Medeeneh.   Fresnel,  however,  places 
them  in  the  Wadu  Do'un  in  Hadramawt,  srg>iin| 
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hat  the  Yemen  anciently  included  this  tract,  that 
tlx  Mituri  were  probahlv  the  same  as  tee  Ithabai 
it*  oc  PJiamanita?  (Itoi.  vi.  7,  §  21;  stralw,  xvi. 
p.  782),  and  that  'Po^mrwi'  was  a  copyist's  error 
for  'Ufiayiraty. 

The  other  chief  Joktanite  kingdom  was  that  of 
the  Hijaz,  founded  by  Jurhuin,  the  brother  of 
Yaarub,  who  left  the  Y  emen  and  settled  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Mekkeh.  The  Arab  lists  of  its 
kings  are  inextricably  confused ;  but  the  name  of 
their  leader  and  that  of  two  of  his  successors  was 
Mudad  (or  El-Mudad),  who  probably  represents  Al- 
modad  [AlmodadJ.  Ishmael,  according  to  the 
Arabs,  married  a  daughter  of  the  tint  Mudad, 
whence  sprs-^;  'Admin  tbe  ancestor  of  Mohammed. 
This  kingdom,  situate  in  a  less  fertde  district  than 
the  Yemen,  and  engaged  in  conflict  with  alx)riginal 
tribes,  never  attained  the  imjwrtance  of  that  of 
the  south.  It  merged,  by  intermarriage  and  con- 
quest, into  the  tribes  of  Ishmael.  (Kutb-ed-Iteen, 
ed.  Wiistenfeld,  pp.  30  and  3'J  ff. ;  comp.  authori- 
ties quoted  by  Caussin.)  Fresnel  cites  an  Arab 
author  who  identifies  Jurhum  with  lladoram  [IIai>- 
okamJ. 

Although  these  were  the  principal  Joktanite  king- 
doms, others  were  founded  beyond  the  limits  of  the 
peninsula.  'I"he  most  celebrated  of  these  were  that 
bf  fJ-Heereh  in  El-Ir.ik,  and  that  of  Gbassan  on 
the  confines  of  Syria;  both  originated  byemigranU 
after  the  Hood  of  Kl-'Arira.  El-Heereh  soon  In- 
come Ishmaelitic;  Chass/m  long  maintained  its 
original  stock.  Among  its  rulers  were  many  named 
El-liarith.  Inspecting  the  presumed  identity  of 
some  of  these  witli  kings  called  by  the  Greeks  and 
Romans  Aretas,  and  with  tlie  Aretas  mcntioued  by 
St.  Paul  (2  Cor.  xi.        see  Akktas. 

The  Ishmaelites  api*ar  to  have  entered  the 
peninsula  from  the  northwest.  That  they  have 
spread  over  the  whole  of  it  (with  the  exception  of 
one  or  two  districts  on  the  south  coast  which  are 
said  to  be  still  inhabited  by  unmixed  Joktanite 
peoples),  and  that  the  modern  nation  is  predom- 
inantly Ishmaelite,  is  asserted  by  the  Arabs.  'They 
Co  not,  however,  carry  up  their  genealogies  higher 
than  'Adn.'in  (as  we  have  already  said),  and  they 
hare  lost  the  names  of  most  of  Ishmael's  immediate 
snd  near  descendants.  Such  as  have  been  identified 
with  existing  names  will  be  found  under  the  sev- 
eral articles  bearing  their  names.  [Sec  also  Ha- 
carknks.]  They  extended  northwards  from  the 
Hijaz  into  the  Arabian  desert,  where  they  mixed 
with  Keturahites  and  other  Abrahamic  |jerijib-4 ;  and 
westwards  to  Idumaca,  where  they  mixed  with 
Edomites,  <£c.  The  tribes  sprung  from  Ishmael 
liar-  always  been  governed  by  petty  chiefs  or  heads 
f>f  families  (sheykhs  and  emecrs);  they  have  gen- 
erally followed  a  patriarchal  life),  and  have  not 
originated  kingdoms,  though  they  have  in  some 
instances  succeeded  to  those  of  Joktanite*,  the 
principal  one  of  these  being  that  of  Kl-Heereh. 
With  reference  to  the  Ishmaelites  generally,  we 
may  observe,  in  continuation  of  a  former  remark, 
that  although  their  first  settlements  in  the  Hijaz, 
sod  their  spreading  over  a  great  part  of  the  northern 
Portions  of  the  ]»eninsula,  are  sufficiently  proved, 
vhere  is  doubt  as  to  the  wide  extension  given  to 
Jjem  by  Arab  tradition.  Mohammed  derived  from 
-he  Jovts  whatever  tradition  he  pleased,  and  silenced 
my  contrary,  by  the  Kur-iin  or  his  own  licta.  This 
fcligioua  element,  which  does  not  direct' y  affect  the 
tribes  of  Joktan  (whose  settlements 
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over  those  of  Ishmael.  They  therefore  cannot  ha 
certainly  proved  to  have  spread  over  the  peninsula, 
notwithstanding  the  almost  universal  adoption  of 
their  language  (which  is  generally  acknowledged  to 
have  been  the  Arabic  commonly  so  called),  and  the 
concurrent  testimony  of  the  Arabs;  hut  from  these 
and  other  considerations  it  become*  at  the 
time  highly  probable  that  they  now  form  the 
dominant  element  of  the  Arab  nctiou. 

Of  the  descendants  of  Keturah  the  Aral*  say 
little.  They  appear  to  have  settled  chiefly  north 
of  the  peninsula  in  Desert  Arabia,  from  Palestine 
to  the  Persian  Gulf;  and  the  passages  in  the  Itihb 
in  which  mention  is  made  of  Dedan  (except  those 
relating  to  the  Cushitc  1'edan,  Gen.  x.  7)  ixfu 
apparently  to  the  trilic  sprung  from  this  race  (Is. 
xxi.  13;  Jer.  xxv.  23;  Kz.  xxvii.  2D),  perhaps  with 
an  admixture  of  the  Cushite  De«l:m,  who  seems  to 
have  passed  up  the  western  shores  of  the  Persian 
Gulf.  Some  traces  of  Keturahites,  indeed,  are  as- 
serted to  exist  in  the  south  of  the  peninsula,  where 
a  king  of  H buyer  is  said  to  have  l«en  a  Midianite 
(I'J-Mcs'oodee,  <//».  Nchultens,  pp.  lo8-'J);  and 
where  one  dialect  is  sail  I  to  le  of  Midian,  and  an- 
other of  .lokshaii  son  of  Keturah  (.lAvj/'iwi);  but 
these  traditions  must  be  ascribed  to  the  Pabbinical 
influence  in  Arab  history.  Native  writers  are  al 
most  wholly  silent  on  this  subject;  and  the  dialects 
mentioned  above  are  not,  so  far  as  they  are  known 
to  us,  of  the  tril»es  of  Keturah.    [Kli  uit.vir,  4c/. 

In  Northern  and  Western  Arabia  are  othc 
peoples  which,  from  their  geographical  position  aix* 
mode  of  life,  are  sometimes  classed  with  ihf 
Arabs.  Of  these  arc  Amai.lk,  the  descendants 
of  K.SAU,  Ac. 

lttliyion.  —  The  most  ancient  idolatry  of  the 
Arabs  we  must  conclude  to  have  I>een  fttichism, 
of  which  there  are  striking  proofs  in  the  sacred 
trees  and  stones  of  historical  times,  and  in  the 
worship  of  the  heavenly  Nxlies,  or  Sal.aism.  With 
the  latter  were  perhaps  connected  the  temples  (or 
palace-temples)  of  which  there  arc  either  remains 
or  traditions  in  the  Himyerite  kingdom;  such  as 
Ifeyt  Ghumdun  in  San'a,  and  those  of  Pevdnn, 
Peynooiieh,  Ku'cvn,  T.yneyn,  and  lliam.  To  the 
worship  of  the  heavenly  Ixxlies  wc  find  allusions  in 
Job  (xxxi.  20-28)  and  to  tlie  belief  in  tlie  influence 
of  the  stars  to  give  rain  (xxxviii.  31),  where  the 
Pleiades  give  rain,  and  Orion  withholds  it;  and 
again  in  Judges  {v.  20,  21)  where  the  stars  fight 
against  the  host  of  Sisera.  The  names  of  the  ob- 
jects of  the  earlier  fetichism,  the  stouc-wordtip, 
tree-worship,  Ac,  of  various  tril>es,  are  too  num- 
erous to  mention.  One,  that  of  Mamdi,  tlie  god- 
dess worsliipperl  between  Mekkeh  and  Kl-Medeeueh 
has  l>een  eomjiared  with  Meni  (Is.  Ixv.  11),  which 
is  rendered  in  the  A.  V.  "numUf "  [MpniJ. 
Magianism,  an  importation  from  Clialdn-a  and 
Persia,  must  be  reckoned  among  the  religions  of 
the  pagan  Arabs:  but  it  never  had  very  numerous 
followers.  Christianity  was  introduced  in  sotitherr 
Arabia  towards  the  close  of  the  2d  century,  and 
al»ut  a  century  later  it  ha/1  made  great  progress. 
It  flourished  chiefly  in  the  Yemen,  where  many 
churches  were  built  (see  Philostorg.  Hl*t.  /  <  rt'$. 
iii.:  Sozomen,  vi.;  Kvagr.  vi.).  It  also  rapidly 
tdvanced  in  other  portions  of  Arabia,  through  the 
Kingdom  of  lleereh  and  the  contiguous  countries, 
Gha**in,  and  other  parts.  The  persecutions  of  the, 
( 'hristians.  and  more  particularly  of  those  of  Nejnui 
bv  the  Tubbaa  7.u-n-Nuwa*,  brought  about  the  fall 
of  the  Himyerite  dynasty  by  tbe  invaaion  of  the 
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Christian  ruKof  Abyssinia.  Judaisir  was  propa- 
gated in  .Arabia,  principally  by  Karaites,  at  the 
saptivity,  but  it  was  introduced  lsifore  that  time. 
It  became  very  prevalent  in  the  Yemen,  and  in  the 
llijaz,  especially  at  Kheylmr  and  El-Medecneh, 
where  there  are  said  to  be  still  triltes  of  Jewish  ex- 
traction. In  the  j>eriod  immediately  preceding  the 
birth  of  Mohammed  another  class  ha<l  sprung  up, 
who,  dUltelievuig  tlic  idolatry  of  the  greater  num- 
ber of  their  countrymen,  and  not  yet  believers  in 
Judaism,  or  in  the  corrupt  Christianity  with  which 
alone  they  were  acquainted,  looked  to  a  revival  of 
what  they  called  the  "religion  of  Abraham"  (see 
Sprengers  Lift  of  Mohammed,  i.,  Calcutta,  1850). 
The  promulgation  of  the  Mohammedan  imposture 
overthrew  ]>aganism,  but  crushed  while  it  assumed 
to  lead  the  movement  which  had  lieen  one  of  the 
causes  cf  its  success,  and  almost  wholly  superseded 
the  religions  of  the  Bible  in  Arabia. 

Language.  —  Arabic,  the  language  of  Arabia,  is 
the  most  developed  and  the  richest  of  the  Semitic 
languages,  and  the  only  one  of  which  we  have  an 
extensive  literature:  it  is,  therefore,  of  great  im- 
|>ortance  to  the  study  of  Hebrew.  Of  its  early 
phases  we  know  nothing;  while  we  have  archaic 
monuments  of  the  Ilhnycritic  (the  ancient  language 
of  southern  Arabia),  though  we  cannot  fix  their 
precise  ages.  Of  the  existence  of  Hebrew  and 
Chaldee  (or  Aramaic)  in  the  time  of  Jacob  there  is 
evidence  in  (Jen.  (xxxi.  47);  and  probably  Jacob 
and  I-ilon  understood  each  other,  the  one  speaking 
Hebrew  and  the  other  Chaldee.  It  seems  also 
(Judg.  vii.  IMS)  that  Gideon,  or  Phurah,  or  both, 
understood  the  conversation  of  the  44  Midianites, 
lUid  the  Amalekites,  and  all  the  children  of  the 

east  *'  {ZTI P.  T33).    It  is  probable,  therefore,  that 

in  the  14th  or  i:Jth  century  n.  c.  the  Semitic  lan- 
guages differed  much  less  than  in  after  times.  But 
it  appears  from  2  K.  xviii.  20,  that  in  the  8th 
century  n.  c.  only  the  educated  classes  among  the 
Jews  understood  Aramaic.  With  these  evidences 
before  us,  and  making  a  due  distinction  lictween 
the  archaic  and  the  known  phases  of  the  Aramaic 
and  the  Aradic,  we  think  that  the  Himyeritic  is  to 
be  regarded  as  a  sister  of  the  Hebrew,  and  the 
Arabic  (commonly  so  called)  as  a  sister  of  the  He- 
brew and  the  Aramaic,  or,  in  its  classical  phasis, 
as  a  descendant  of  a  sister  of  these  two,  but  that 
the  Himyeritic  is  mixed  with  an  African  language, 
and  that  the  other  dialects  of  Arabia  are  in  like 
manner,  though  in  a  much  less  degree,  mixed  with 
an  African  language.  The  inferred  differences  be- 
tween the  older  and  later  phases  of  the  Aramaic, 
and  the  presumed  difference  between  those  of  the 
Arabic,  are  amply  confirmed  by  comparative  phi- 


«  By  this  term  is  to  he  understood  the  ancient  lan- 
guage of  southern  Arabia  generally,  not  that  of  the 
tiiui veritos  only. 

*  •  On  the  pretended  discovery  of  a  key  for  reading 
the  Hlmycritia  inscriptions  hy  the  English  writer,  Rct. 
Charles  Forster,  Professor  Salisbury  has  a  decisive  ar- 
ticle in  the  B  h!.  Sacra,  U.  237-2*50.  II. 

f  •  In  1S03  the  Trustees  of  the  British  Museum  pub- 
lished a  Tolume  entitled  "  Inscriptions  in  the  llimyar- 
IHe  character,  disroTcred  chiefly  in  Southern  Arabia, 
»nd  now  in  the  British  Museum/'  with  IS  lithographic 
pUtes  containing  forty -two  inscription*.  A  description 
•f  the  monuments  precedes  the  plates,  but  no  com- 
Bientjuy  is  given,  the  preparation  of  that  part  of  the 
srork  ba»ing  been  assigned  to  Dr.  Ernst  Oslander,  of 
9  'ppingon,  whose  essay  on  the  Ilimyaritic  Antiquities, 
%mr  kin^arisdun  Alttrthumsiundt,  published  lu  I860 
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lology.  The  division  of  the  Ishmadite 
into  uiany  dialects  is  to  be  attributed  chiefly  U> 
serration  of  tril»es  by  uninhabitable  tracts  of 
desert,  and  the  subsequent  amalgamation  of  those: 
dialects  to  the  pilgrimage  and  the  annual  meeting! 
of  'Ok:iz,  a  fair  in  which  literary  contests  took 
place,  and  where  it  was  of  the  first  importance  that 
the  contending  poets  should  deliver  themselves  in  a 
language  perfectly  intelligible  to  the  mass  of  the 
people  congregntcd,  in  order  that  it  might  be  crit- 
ically judged  by  them ;  for  many  of  the  meanest  of 
the  Arabs,  utterly  ignorant  of  reading  and  writing, 
were  of  the  highest  of  the  authorities  consulted  L  y 
the  lexicologists  when  the  corruption  of  the  language 
had  commenced,  i.  t.  when  the  Arabs,  as  Moham- 
medans, had  begun  to  spread  among  foreigners. 

L'especting  the  Himyeritic,"  until  lately  little  was 
luiown ;  but  monuments  liearing  inscriptions  in  this 
language  have  been  discovered  in  the  southern  parts 
of  the  peninsula,  principally  in  Hadnuniiwt  and 
the  Yemen,  and  some  of  the  inscriptions  liave  l<een 
published  by  Fresncl,  Aniaud,  'Wtilsted,  and  Crut- 
tenden;6  while  Fresncl  has  found  a  dialect  still 
spoken  in  the  district  of  Mahrch  and  westwards  as 
far  as  Kishcem,  that  of  the  neighborhood  of  Za- 
fsiri  and  Mirhiit  being  the  purest,  and  called  "  Ek- 
hili;"  and  this  is  supposed  with  reason  to  be  the 
modem  phasis  of  the  old  Himyeritic  (4ff  LtJtrc). 
Fresncl  8  alphabet  has  been  accepted  by  the  learned. 
The  dates  found  in  the  inscriptions  range  from  30 
(on  the  dyke  of  Ma-rib)  to  004  at  Hisn  Gborab, 
but  what  era  these  represent  is  uncertain.  Kwaid 
( Lhbtr  die  Ilimyarischt  Sprache,  in  Hcefer's  Zeit- 
schn'/t,  i.  2i)5  tf.)  thinks  that  they  arc  years  of 
the  Kupturc  of  the  Dyke,  while  acknowledging  their 
apparent  high  antiquity ;  but  the  difficulty  of  sup- 
posing such  inscriptions  on  a  mined  dyke,  and  the 
fact  that  some  of  them  would  thus  be  brought  later 
than  the  time  of  Moliammcd,  make  it  probable  that 
they  belong  rather  to  an  earlier  era,  perhaps  that 
of  the  Himyerite  empire,  though  what  point  marks 
its  commencement  is  not  determined.    The  Him- 
yeritic in  its  earlier  phasis  probably  represents  the 
first  Semitic  language  spoken  in  Arabia^ 

The  manners  and  customs  of  the  Arabs''  are  of 
great  value  in  illustrating  the  Bible;  but  supposed 
parallels  between  the  |ialriarcbal  life  of  the  Script- 
ures and  the  state  of  the  modern  Arabs  must  not 
be  hastily  drawn.  It  should  be  remembered  that 
this  people  are  in  a  degraded  condition ;  that  they 
have  been  influenced  by  Jewish  contact,  especially 
by  the  adoption,  by  Mohammed,  of  parts  of  the 
ceremonial  law,  aud  of  rabbinical  observances ;  and 
that  they  arc  not  of  the  race  of  Israel.  They  must 
be  regarded,  1st,  as  Bedawees,  or  people  of  the 
desert,  aud  2dly,  as  settled  tribes  or  townspeople. 

in  the  Zritsrhr.  drr  Dtittsrften  Mnrgrnl.  Grsrllsckafl  (x. 
17-73)  had  given  evidence  of  his  peculiar  qualifica- 
tions for  the  task-  Tbe  result  of  Dr.  Osiandcr's  labors 
has  lately  appeared  as  a  posthumous  publication  in 
the  Zeitsckr,  d.  D.  M.  Untllsthafi  for  1865  and  1808, 
xix.  159-293  (with  85  plates),  and  xx.  205-287,  with 
the  title,  Zur  hitnjarischrn  Spruch-  und  Alurthums- 
kundt  von  Dr.  Emit  Osiandrr,  aus  Sfinrm  XaeJUasst 
herausj;.  von  Pro/.  Dr.  M.  A.  Levy.  This  is  probably 
the  moat  important  work  at  present  existing  on  th« 
subject.  A. 

<'  The  Arabs  have  impressed  their  national  charae 
teristics  on  every  people  whom  they  hare  conquered 
except  the  Tartar  races.  "  Arab  life "  is  there  Son 
generally  understood  in  a  very  wide  sense.    The  EkO* 
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The  Bed*™*  acknowledge  that  theo- 
ocdleooe  b.as  greatly  declined  since  the  tune  of 
Mohammed,  and  there  cannot  be  a  doubt  that  this 
decline  had  commenced  much  earlier.  Though 
men  tribe  boasts  of  its  unadulterated  blood,  and 
pure  language,  their  learned  men  candidly  admit 
the  depreciation  of  naticnal  character.  Scriptural 
customs  still  found  amor.g  them  must  therefore  be 
generally  regarded  rather  as  indicatiuns  of  former 
practices,  tlian  as  being  identical  with  them.  Fur- 
thermore, the  Bible  always  draws  a  strong  contrast 
between  the  character  of  the  Israelites  and  that  of 
the  descendants  of  Ishruael,  whom  the  Bedawecs 
mostly  represent.    Yet  tliey  are,  by  comparison 
with  other  nations,  an  essentially  unchangeable 
people,  retaining  a  primitive,  pastoral  hfe,  and  many 
customs  strikingly  illustrating  the  Bible.  They 
ire  not  as  much  aflected  by  their  religion  as  might 
be  supposed.    Many  tribes  disregard  religious  ob- 
servances, and  even  retain  some  pagan  rites.  The 
Wahb.ibees,  or  modern  Arab  reformers,  found  great 
difficulty  in  suppressing  by  persuasion,  and  even 
by  force  of  arms,  such  rites;  and  where  they  suc- 
ceeded, the  suppression  was,  in  most  cases,  only 
temporary.    Incest,  sacrifices  to  sacred  objects,  Ac., 
were  among  these  relics  of  paganism.   (See  Burek- 
hardf*  Xotes  on  Ote  Bvlmin*  nwl  Wahobys.)  The 
less  changed  a  tribe,  however,  the  more  difficulty  is 
there  in  obtaining  information  respecting  it.  Such 
s  one  is  very  jealous  of  intercourse  with  strangers 
even  of  iu  own  nation.    In  southern  Arabia,  for 
instance,  is  a  tribe  which  will  not  allow  a  guest  to 
stay  within  its  encampments  beyond  the  three  days 
demanded  by  the  laws  of  hospitality,   'litis  exclusion 
undoubtedly  tends  to  preserve  the  language  from 
corruption,  and  the  people  from  foreign  influence; 
but  it  probably  does  not  improve  the  national  char- 


To  the  settled  Arabs,  these  remarks  apply  with 
the  difference  that  the  primitive  mode  of  life  is  in 
»  great  degree  lost,  and  the  Jewish  practices  are 
much  more  observable:  while  intermixture  with 
foreigners,  especially  with  Abyssinian  and  Negro 
concubines  in  the  Yemen  and  the  lly.iz,  has  tended 
to  destroy  their  purity  of  blood.  A  Bedawee  will 
scarcely  marry  out  of  his  tril>e,  and  is  not  addicted 
to  concubinage;  he  considers  himself,  and  is,  quite 
distinct  from  a  townsman  in  habits,  in  mode  of 
thought,  and  in  national  feeling.  Again,  a  distinc- 
tion should  be  made  »*tween  the  people  of  northern 
sad  those  of  southern  Arabia;  the  former  lieing 
chiefly  of  Isbmaelite,  the  latter  of  Joktanite,  de- 
scent, and  in  other  respects  than  settlement  and 
intermarriage  with  foreigners,  further  removed  from 
the  patriarchal  character. 

Regarded  in  the  light  we  have  indicated,  Arab 
manners  and  customs,  whether  those  of  the  Bed- 
ftwecs  or  of  the  townspeople,  afford  valuable  help 
to  the  student  of  the  Bible,  and  testimony  to  the 
truth  and  vigor  of  the  Scriptural  narrative.  No 
me  can  mix  with  this  people  without  being  con- 
stantly and  forcibly  reminded  either  of  the  early 
patriarchs  or  of  the  settled  Israelites.  We  may 
astai  *e  their  pastoral  life,  their  hospitality  (that 
east  remarkable  of  desert  virtues)  [Hospitamtt], 
their  universal  respect  for  age  (comp.  I^ev.  xix.  32 ). 
then  familiar  deference  (comp.  2  K.  v.  their 
superstitious  regard  for  the  lieard.  On  the  signet- 
ring,  which  is  worn  on  the  little  finger  of  the  right 
band,  U  usually  inscribed  a  sentence  expressive  of 
<abaxLtsion  to  God,  or  of  bis  perfection,  <rc,  ex- 
plaining Ex.  xxxix.  3o,  "  the  engraving  of  •  signet, 


Holiness  to  the  Lord,"  vid  the  saying  of  our  Lord 
(John  iii.  33),  "  He  .  .  .  hath  set  to  his  seri  that 
God  is  true."  As  a  mark  of  trust,  this  ring  is 
given  to  another  person  (as  in  Gen.  xli.  42).  The 
inkhorn  worn  in  the  girdle  is  also  very  ancii.it  (Fix. 
ix.  2,  3,  11),  as  well  as  the  veil.  (Tor  these  and 
many  other  illustrations,  see  I^ne  s  Modern  E'jypt- 
innst  iWcx.)  A  man  has  a  right  to  claim  his 
cousin  in  marriage,  and  he  relinquishes  this  right 
by  taking  off  his  shoe,  as  the  kinsman  of  Ruth  did 
to  Boaz  (Buth  iv.  7,  H;  see  Burckhardfs  Xotcs  im 
the  Btdouins  ami  W'uhnlxjA,  i.  113). 

References  in  the  Bible  to  the  Aral*  themsthe* 
are  still  more  clearly  illustrated  by  the  manners  of 
the  modern  people  in  their  predatory  cxj»cditions 
their  mode  of  warfare,  their  caravan  journeys,  Ao- 
To  the  interpretation  of  the  book  of  Job,  an  inti- 
mate knowledge  of  this  people,  and  their  language 
and  literature,  is  essential ;  for  many  of  the  most 
obscure  passages  can  only  be  explained  by  that 
knowledge. 

The  commerce  of  Arabia  especially  connected 
with  the  Bible  has  been  referred  to  in  the  sections 
on  western  and  northern  Arabia,  and  incidentally 
in  mentioning  the  products  of  the  ]>eninsula.  I  >irect 
mention  of  the  commerce  of  the  south  does  not 
appear  to  1*  made  in  the  Bible,  but  it  seems  to 
have  passed  to  Palestine  principally  through  the 
northern  triljes.  Passages  relating  to  the  fleets  of 
Solomon  and  to  the  maritime  trade,  however.  Iiear 
on  this  subject,  which  is  a  curious  study  for  the  his- 
torical inquirer.  The  Joktanite  jieoplc  of  southern 
Arabia  have  always  been,  in  contradistinction  to 
the  Ishni.ulite  trilies,  addicted  to  a  seafaring  life. 
The  latter  were  caravan-merchants;  the  former, 
the  chief  traders  of  the  Red  Sea,  carrying  their 
commerce  to  the  shores  of  India,  as  well  as  to  the 
nearer  coasts  of  Africa.  Their  own  writers  describe 
these  voyages  —  since  the  <  hristian  era  especially, 
as  we  might  expect  from  the  modem  character  of 
their  literature.  (Sv  the  curious  .h  aunt*  of  India 
ami  Cltin  i  by  Ttco  Moh<nnmtd-»i  TnictlUi  t  of  On 
Mi  cfiU.,  trans,  by  Rcuaudot,  and  amply  illustrated 
in  Mr.  line's  notes  to  his  translation  of  the 
Tftoiu  aid  ami  On*  Xty/Un.)  The  classical  writers 
also  make  frequent  mention  of  the  commerce  of 
southern  Arabia.  (See  the  !>kt.  of  dr.  ami  Honu 
(ttography.)  It  was  evidently  carried  to  Palestine 
by  the  two  great  caravan  routes  from  the  head  of 
the  lied  Sea  and  from  that  of  the  Persian  Gulf; 
the  former  especially  Liking  with  it  African  pro- 
duce; the  latter,  Indian.  It  should  be  observed 
that  the  wandering  propensities  of  the  Arabs,  of 
whatever  descent,  do  not  date  from  the  promulga- 
tion of  El-lsLun.  All  testimony  goes  to  show  thai 
from  the  earliest  ages  the  |>eoples  of  Arabia  formed 
colonies  in  distant  lands,  and  have  not  Ijeen  actuated 
only  by  either  the  desire  of  conquest  or  by  religioui 
impulse  in  their  foreign  cx|>editiori»;  but  rather  by 
restlessness  and  commercial  activity. 

The  principal  hiinqjcaii  authorities  for  the  his 
lory  of  Arabia  are,  S  hultens'  llitt.  Imp.  Vitus 
JoctanuUtrum,  Hani.  <jv~  178H,  containing  ex- 
tracts from  various  Arab  authors:  and  his  .V<>nu- 
mentn  Vttuttiora  Ar<il>'u*.  I.ug.  Bat.  1740;  Kich- 
horn's  Monument*  AtUit/utss.  Hist.  Arabum,  chiefly 
extracted  from  Ibn-Kuteybch,  with  his  notes,  Goth. 
1775;  Freanel,  Ltttn*  tur  C  Hist.  d,s  Arabes  aram 
tlslam:Ame,  published  in  the  Journal  Asintique, 
1838-53;  Quatremerc,  Mrmuire  tur  Us  Xaba- 
thten* ;  CaiMsin  [tie  Perceval  J,  Estai  tur  t  HitL 
dts  Arabts  orwrt  f /tlnnisme,  Paris,  1847-8;  foJ 
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the  geography,  Nicbuhr's  Description  de  t  Arable, 
taut.  1774,  [a  trans,  of  liis  HetchreU/ung  rvn 
Arabien,  Kojxuih.  1772 ;  see  also  his  Reisebe- 
icftreib.  nach  Arabian,  2  vol.  ibid.  1774-78;] 
Hurckhardt's  Travel*  in  Arabia,  Lond.  1829; 
Wellsted,  Narrative  of  a  Journey  to  the  ruins 
of  Nakeb-al-IIajar,  in  .fount,  of  J2.  G.  S.,  vii. 
20;  his  copy  of  Inscription,  in  Journ.  of  Asiat. 
Soc.  of  Bengal,  iii.  1834:  and  iiU  Journal,  Lon- 
don, 1838;  Cruttenden,  Narrative  of  a  Journey 
from  Mokhd  to  Sana ;  .lotnard,  Etudts  geogr.  tt 
hist,  appended  to  Moulin,  //int.  de  tjCgyjfte,  vol. 
iii.  Paris,  1830;  [Burton,  11.  I'.,  Pilgrimage  to  El~ 
Afedinah  and  A/ecc  >//,  3  vol.,  L>nd.  1855-5G; 
Palgrave,  W.  G.,  Journey  through  Central  anil 
Eastern  Arabia,  2d  od.,  2  vol.,  Lond.  1865:]  and 
for  Arabia  Pctraa  and  Sinai,  Robinson's  /iiblical 
Researches;  Stanley's  Sinai  and  Palestine ;  Tuch's 
fcssiy  on  t/te  Sinaitic  /nscri/ttions,  in  the  Journal 
of  the  German  Oritntal  Six:  xiv.  129  fT.  Strabo, 
I'toleniy,  Diodorus  Siculus,  Pliny,  and  the  minor 
geographers,  sliould  also  be  consulted.  For  the 
manners  and  customs  of  the  Arabs,  Burckhardt's 
Notes  on  the  Bedauin*  and  Wahabys,  8vo,  1831; 
and  for  Arab  life  in  its  widest  sense,  Mr.  Lane's 
Notes  on  the  Thou*  md  awl  One  Niahts,  ed.  1838; 
and  his  Modern  E;y/>tiaw,  ed.  1842  [new  ed. 
I860]. 

The  most  important  native  works  are,  with  two 
exceptions,  still  untranslated,  and  but  few  of  them 
are  edited.  Abu-l-Fida's  Hist.  Anteislamica  has 
beep  edited  and  translated  by  Fleischer,  Upa.  1831 ; 
and  El-Idrecsec's  Geography  translated  by  Jaubcrt, 
and  published  in  the  Hirueil  de  Vuytges  el  de  A/e- 
moires,  by  the  Geogr.  Soc.  of  Paris,  1836;  of  those 
which  have  been,  or  are  in  course  of  being  edited, 
arc  Ynkoot's  llomonvmous  Geographical  Diction- 
ary, entitled  El-A/usldarak  Waifan,  waJ-Muf- 
tarak  Sak'an,  ed.  Wiistcnfeld,  Got.  1845;  the 
Mardsid  el-/ttihii,  probably  an  abridgment  by 
an  unknown  hand  of  his  larger  geogr.  diet,  called 
the  Moajam.  ed.  JuynUtll,  Lug.  Itat.  1852-4;  the 
Histories  of  A/eU-eh,  ed.  Wiistonfeld,  and  now 
publishing  by  the  German  Oriental  Society;  and 
Ibn-KJialdoon's  Prob gomena,  ed.  Quatreroere,  i. 
[-iii.]  Paris,  1858  [in"  the  Notins  tt  Ext  raits  des 
Afanuscrits,  xvi.  pt.  1.  xvii.  pt.  1,  xviii.  pt.  1; 
traus.  into  French,  with  notes,  by  Slane,  Parte  1, 
2,  Paris,  18G3-65.]  Of  those  in'.MS.,  besides  the 
indispensable  works  of  the  Arab  lexicographers,  we 
would  especially  mention  Ibn-Khaldoon's  History 
if  the  Arabs;  the  Khareedet  el-AjdUt  of  Ibn-El- 
\Vardee;  the  Allr-at  ez-Zemdn  of  Ibn-FJ-J<  zee; 
the  Muroty  edh-fHiahuh  of  FJ-Mes'oodee ;  Yukoot's 
Moajam  tl-liulddn;  tlie  Kitah-el-Aghdnee  of  El- 
Isfiihanee;  and  the  '/id  of  Fl-Kurtubee. 

£.  S.  P. 

ARATJIAN,  THE  ("O^n,  Neh.  ii.  19, 

ri.  1:  6  'Apatf  [Vat.  -fi(t] :  Arabs:  S2TW,  Is. 
Xtii.  2J:  Jer.  iii.  2:  "Apa&es'-  Arabes);  Akamans, 

Viik  cnoznrn,  a  chr.  xvii.  ii;  o^sn, 

Chr.  xxi.  lfi,  xxil.  1,  xxvi.  7  (Keri);  Neh.  iv.  7T): 
oi'Apufits'-  Arabts).  The  nomadic  tribes  inhab- 
iting the  country  to  the  east  and  south  of  Palestine, 
who  in  the  early  times  of  Hebrew  history  were 
known  as  Ishmaelites  and  descendants  of  Keturah. 
Their  roving  pastoral  life  in  the  desert  is  alluded  to 
in  Lj.  xiii.  20;  Jer.  iii.  2;  2  Mace.  xii.  11;  their 
jountrv  is  associated  with  the  country  of  the  De- 
ianiai  the  travelling  merchants  (Is.  xxi.  13)  w;th 
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Dedan,  Tenia,  and  Buz  (Jer.  xxv.  24 /(  end  witk 
Dedan  and  Kedar  (Ez.  xxvii.  21),  all  of  which  are 
supposed  to  have  occupied  the  northern  part  of  the 
peninsula  later  known  as  Arabia.    During  the  pros- 
perous reign  of  Jehosliaphat,  the  Arabians,  in  con- 
junction with  the  Philistines,  were  tributary  to 
Judah  (2  Chr.  xvii.  11),  but  in  the  reign  of  his 
successor  they  revolted,  ravaged  the  country,  plun- 
dered the  royal  palace,  slew  all  the  king's  sons  with 
the  exception  of  the  youngest,  and  carried  off  the 
royal  harem  (2  Chr.  xxi.  16,  xxii.  1).    The  Ara- 
bians of  Gur-baal  \\i  re  agaiu  subdued  by  Uzziah 
(2  Chr.  xxvi.  7).   During  the  Captivity  they  appear 
to  have  spread  over  the  country  of  Palestine,  for  on 
the  return  from  Babylon  they  were  among  the  fore- 
most in  hindering  Nchemiah  in  his  work  of  resto- 
ration, and  plotted  with  the  Ammonites  and  others 
for  that  end  (Neh.  iv.  7).    Geshem,  or  Gashmu, 
one  of  the  leaders  of  the  opjwsitiou,  was  of  this 
race  (Neh.  ii.  19,  vii.  1).    In  later  times  the  Ara- 
bians served  under  Timotheus  in  his  struggle  with 
Judas  Maccaba?us,  but  were  defeated  (1  Mace.  v. 
39;  2  Mace.  xii.  10).    The  Zabadwans,  an  Arab 
tribe,  were  routed  by  Jonathan,  the  brother  and 
successor  of  Judas  (1  Mace.  xii.  31).   The  chieftain 
or  king  of  the  Arabians  lK>re  the  name  of  Aretas 
as  far  back  as  the  time  of  Antiochus  F.piphanes 
and  Jason  the  high-priest  (2  Mace.  v.  8;  com  p.  2 
(.'or.  xi.  32).    Zabdiel,  the  assassin  of  Alexander 
Balas  (1  Mace.  xi.  17  ),  and  Simalcue,  who  brought 
up  Antiochus,  the  young  son  of  Alexander  (1  Mace, 
xi.  39),  afterwards  Antiochus  VI.,  were  both  Ara- 
bians.   In  the  time  of  the  N.  T.  the  term  appears 
to  have  l»een  used  in  the  same  manner  (Acts  ii.  11). 
[Arabia.]  W.  A.  W. 

•  ARABIC  LANGUAGE.  Besides  the 
remarks  under  Ahaiua,  p.  142,  see  Siiemitic 

Lancjuaoks,  §§  20-24. 

•  ARABIC    VERSIONS.  [Versions, 
Ancient.] 

A'RAD  (T*¥  [Mi'W<M»]:'np48;  Alex.  ApwS; 
[Vat.  Clpnp;  Comp.  Aid.  'Apdt-]  Arod).   A  Ben 
jamite,  son  of  lleriah,  who  drove  out  the  inhab- 
itants of  Gath  (1  Chr.  viii.  15).        W.  A.  W. 

A'RAD  (177  [phce  of  fugitives,  Fiirst]. 
'ApdS-  [Arad;  etc.  in  Josh.,  where  we  find]  'A8/0; 
[Vat.  Atpa6  fruriKea  Apa0;  Comp.  'AptS-  Hederj), 
a  royal  city  of  the  Canaanite*,  named  with  1  lortnan 
and  Libnah  (Josh.  xii.  14).  The  wilderness  of 
Judah  was  to  "the  south  of  Arad"  (Judg.  i.  16). 
It  is  also  undoubtedly  named  in  Num.  xxi.  1  (comp. 
Hormah  in  ver.  3),  and  xxxiii.  40,  "the  Canaanite 
king  of  Arad,"  instead  of  the  reading  of  the  A.  V., 
"  king  Arad  the  Canaanite."  (See  the  translations 
of  Zunz,  De  Wette,  Ac.)  It  is  mentioned  In  the 
Onomasticon  (a.  v.  "Apapa,  Arad,  'A5i'p,  Aaason 
Tiomar)  as  a  city  of  the  Amorites,  near  the  desert 
of  Kaddes,  4  mUes  from  Malatha  (Moladah),  and 
20  from  Hebron  This  agrees  with  the  conjecture 
of  Robinson,  who  identifies  it  with  a  hill,  TeA 
'Arad,  an  hour  and  a  half  N.  Y..  by  K.  from  Milk 
(Moladah),  and  8  hours  from  Hebmn  (Kob.  ii.  101 
201,  202).  G. 

AR'ADUS  ('ApaSoj:  Arado,),  included  U 
the  list  of  places  to  which  the  decree  of  Lucius  th» 
consul,  protecting  the  Jews  under  Simon  the  high- 
priest,  was  addresiiod  (1  Mace.  xv.  23).  The  same 
place  as  Alt V A l>.  G. 

A  RAH    (n^W    [wayfarer]  :   >Api  I  Ar* 
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\'Op4X:  Arte]).  L 
of  UUa  (1  Chr.  vii.  30). 


An  Asberite,  of  the 


2.  ([Kir.]  "Ai>«j,  [Vat.  Hpal  Xeh.]  'Hp**, 
'Hpd:  Arm.)  The  sons  of  Ar.ih  returned  with  I 
Zcrubbabel,  in  number  775,  according  to  Kzr.  ii.  , 
S,  but  602  according  to  Xeh.  vii.  10.  <  >ne  of  his 
descendant*,  Shechaniah,  was  the  father-in-law  of 
Tobiah  the  Ammonite  (Xeh.  vi.  18).  The  name 
is  written  Ares  in  1  Ksdr.  v.  10.      W.  A.  W. 

ATIAM  (  —  ""S,  occasionally  with  the  definite 

article  E^S^T,  and  once  27;  probably  from  a 
root  signifying  height,  and  which  is  also  the  base 
of  "  Raman"  (Gescnius,  p.  VA\  Stanley,  p.  123), 
the  name  by  which  the  Hebrews  designated,  gen-  i 
erally.  the  country  lying  to  the  northeast  of  Pal- 
estine;*1 the  great  mass  of  that  high  table-land 
which,  rising  with  sudden  abruptness  from  the  .Jor- 
dan and  the  very  margin  of  the  lake  of  Gennesareth, 
stretches,  at  an  elevation  of  no  less  than  2000  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea,  to  the  banks  of  the  j 
Euphrates  itself,  contrastim;  strongly  with  the  low 
land  bordering  on  the  Mediterranean,  the  '•  land  of 
Canaan,"  or  the  low  country  (Gen.  xxxi.  18,  xxxiii. 
18,  Ac.).  Throughout  the  A.  V.  the  word  is,  with 
only  a  very  few  exceptions  [Num.  xxiii.  7,  Judg. 
ill.  10,  raarg.],  rendered  as  in  the  Vulgate  and 
LXX. —  Sykia  [or  Syiuans];  a  name  which,  it 
must  be  remembered,  includes  far  more  to  our  ears 
than  did  Aram  to  the  Jews.  [Sykia.] 

Its  earliest  occurrence  in  the  book  of  Genesis  is 
in  the  form  of  Aram-naharaim,  «'.  c .  the  "  highland 
of  or  between  the  two  rivers"  (Gen.  xxiv.  10, 
A.  V.  "  Mesopotamia  " ),  but  in  several  succeeding 
chapters,  and  in  other  parts  of  the  Pentateuch,  the 
wonl  is  used  without  any  addition,  to  designate  a 
dweller  in  Aram-naharaim  —  IjiIkui  or  liethuel  — 
"  the  Aramite  "  (see  Gen.  xxv.  20,  xxviii.  2,  b,  xxxi. 
20,  24;  also  Judg.  iii.  10,  compared  with  8;  Dcut. 
xxvi.  5,  compared  with  xxiii.  4,  and  Pa.  Ix.  title). 

Padan,  or  accurately  Paddan,  Aram  ( ^  "J "7^ 
"cultivate*!  highland,"  from  p'uUbth,  to  plough, 
Ges.  p.  1092;  Stanley,  p.  12.1,  note)  was  another 
designation  for  the  same  region  (Gen.  xxv.  20, 
xxriii.  2;  comp.  Hos.  xh.  12,  where  the  word  Swlth, 

is,  perliaps,  equivalent  to  Pnthlan).  [S.v- 
nEHT;  Papax  aicam.)  A  tril*  of  Hittitea 
{Khntti)  beating  the  name  of  Putnm  is  reported 
t^  have  been  met  with  in  the  inscriptions  of  Slial- 
maneser,  n.  c.  900-8(j0.  They  then  occupied  the 
ralley  of  the  Orontes,  and  the  country  eastward  as 
far  as  the  water-shed  Iwtween  that  river  and  tl»e 
fcuphrates.  The  latest  explorers  do  not  hesitate  to 
identify  this  name  with  P>t</<in-*rxm  and  Batumi 
jr  Itashan  ( liawlinson's  Ihrvthtttu,  i.  403);  but  if 
this  be  correct,  the  conclusion  of  the  identity  of 
Padan-aram  and  Mesopotamia  arrived  at  above  from 
•  comparison  of  the  statements  of  Scripture,  must 
c  mollified. 

I.ater  in  the  history  we  meet  with  a  numl>er  of 
«riaQ  nations  or  kingdoms  forming  parts  of  the 
general  land  of  Aram:  —  1.  Araui-Zobah  (2  Sam. 

x-  »»,  8),  or  simply  Zobah,  (1  Sam.  xiv.  47; 

i  Sam.  viii.  J;  1  Chr.  xviii.,  xix.)    [Zobah.]  2. 

Aram  Beth-rehob  (2  Sam.  x.  G),  or  Rehob.  SIPP 
(x-  8).    [Rehoh.J    3.  Aram-maachah  (1  Chr. 


xix.  G),  3T  Maachah  only,  n3j?E  (2  Sam.  x.  8). 
[Maachah.]  4.  Geshur,  "in  Aram"  (2  Sam. 
iv.  8),  usually  named  in  connection  with  Maachali 
(Dcut.  iii.  14;  Josh.  xiii.  11,  13,  <tc.).  [Geshuk.] 
5.  Aram-Dammesek  (Damascus)  (2  Sam.  riii.  5, 
fi  ;  1  Chr.  xviii.  5,  G).  The  whole  of  these  petty 
states  are  spoken  of  collectively  under  the  name  of 
"Aram"  (2  Sam.  x.  13),  but  as  Damascus  in- 
creased in  importance  it  gradually  absorbed  the 
smaller  powers  (1  K.  xx.  1 ),  and  the  name  of  Aram 
was  at  last  applied  to  it  alone  (Is.  vii.  8;  also  1  K 
xi.  25,  xv.  18,  Ac.). 

It  is  difficult  to  l>elieve,  from  the  narrative,  that 
at  the  time  of  David's  struggles  these  "  kingdoms  " 
were  anything  more  than  |*-tty  trilics  located  round 
the  skirts  of  the  possessions  of  Gad  and  Manasseh. 
Some  writers,  however  (Ijoseniniiller  and  Michaeh* 
amongst  others  ),  have  attempted  to  show  that  their 
territory  extended  as  fur  as  the  F.uphratcs  on  the 
one  hand  and  the  Mediterranean  (at  licrytua)  OD 
the  other,  in  which  case  it  would  have  been  con- 
siderably larger  than  Palestine  its*  If.  This,  how- 
ever, will  be  liest  examined  under  the  separate 
heads,  including,  in  addition  to  those  already  no- 
ticed, Ish-tou  and  IIamatii. 

According  to  the  genealogical  tabic  in  Gen.  x., 
Aram  was  a  son  of  Shem,  and  his  brethren  were 
Flam,  Asshur,  and  Arphaxad.  It  will  be  observed 
that  these  names  occur  in  regubir  order  from  the 
east,  Aram  closing  the  list  on  the  borders  of  the 
"  western  sea." 

In  three  passages  Aram  would  seem  to  denote 
Assvria  (2  K.  xviii.  26;  Is.  xxxvi.  11,  Jer.  xxxv. 
11).' 

In  2  K.  xvi.  G,  the  Syrians  are  said  to  hare 
come  to  Llath  (on  tlie  Red  Sea).  The  word  ren- 
dered Syrians  is  E^I^S,  Arotnim,  which  in  the 
Kcri  is  corrected  to  Adomi'm,  Fdomites. 

In  2  Chr.  xxii.  5,  the  name  is  presented  In  A 

shortened  form  as  liam,  CS^il;  comp.  Job 
xxxii.  2. 

2.  [Xupc»:  SyrL]  Another  Aram  Ls  named  in 
Gen.  xxii.  21,  as  a  *on  of  Kemuel,  and  descendant 
of  Nahor.  From  its  mention  with  \'i  and  Buz  it 
is  prolmbly  identical  with  tlie  tril»e  of  Ham,  to  tlie 
"  kindred  "  of  which  l>elonged  u  Klihu,  the  son  of 
Iiarachel  the  lluzite,"  who  was  visiting  Job  in  the 
land  of  I'z  (Job  xxxii.  2).  It  is  alv>  worthy  of 
notice  that  among  the  other  descendants  of  Nahor 
are  named  Tebach  (comp.  Tibhath,  1  Chr.  xix.  18), 
and  Maacah;  so  that  the  tribe  was  possibly  one  of 
the  smaller  divisions  of  Aram  described  above. 

O. 

3.  ('Apdp.;  [Vat.  M.  Cl&aXcucapiv  ■]  Aram). 
An  Asheritc,  one  of  tlie  sous  of  Shamer  (1  Chr. 
vii.  34). 

4.  The  son  of  Ksrom,  or  Hezron;  elsewhere 
called  Ram  (Matt.  i.  3,  4;  Luke  iii.  33). 

W.  A.  W. 

•  In  Luke,  Tisch.  with  Sin.  BZXr  reads  (In- 
stead of  'Apdfi)  'Ao><l"t  rod  'Apvtt.  A. 

A'RAMITESS  (H^S*  [i6pa :  Syra]): 
i.  t.  a  fem:de  inhabitant  of  Aram  (1  Chr.  vii.  14). 
In  other  passages,  of  the  A.  V.  the  ethnic  of  Aram 
is  rendered  Syrian. 

AHAM-XAHARA'IM  (2^3 


name  A  nun  probably  appears  also  In  the  Ho- 

(j:.  M.  783)  a  ad  Ep«ft^ot   CM.  ir. 
10 


84).  Comp. 
iii.  387. 


xri.  785 ;  Grots,  History  of 
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140  ARAM-ZC15AH 

[Aram  of  the  hco  rivers] :  jj  yitaoworafiSa  luplas  I 
Mesopotamia  Syria).    (Pa.  lx.  title.)    [Akam  L] 

W.  A.  W. 

A'RAM-ZOUAH  (H^NS  L^H:  ^  zvpta 
2o$d\:  Sobal).  (I'o.  lx.  title.)  [Akam  1  and 
Zobaii.]  W.  A.  W. 

AHAN  [wild  goat] :  Sani.  pS:  'ApdV; 
[Alex.  Apau".  in  1  Cbr.  Appav  (and  so  Vat.):] 
Aram,  Aram),  name  of  a  llorite  (Gen.  xxxvi.  28; 
1  Cbr.  i.  42). 

AU  AR  AT  (tt7;S' :  'Apapdr:  Ararat),  a 

mountainous  district  of  Asia  mentioned  in  the 
lithle  in  connection  with  the  following  cvento:  — 
(I.)  A3  the  resting-place  of  the  ark  after  the  Deluge 
(Gon.  viii.  4,  "  uj>oti  the  mountains  of  Ararat,"  A. 
V.;  si  per  trumtts  Armenia,  Vulg.):  (2.)  As  the 
asylum  of  the  sons  of  Sennacherib  (2  K.  xix.  37; 
Is.  xxxvii.  38;  the  LXX.  have  »•<"$  Ap/Atriav  in  the 
latter,  and  the  Vulg.  in  ten-am  Armeniorum  in  the 
former  passage;  A.  V.  lias  in  both  "the  land  of 
Anr«?uia"):  (3.)  A*  the  ally,  and  probably  the 
neighbor,  of  Minni  and  Ashchenaz  (Jer.  li.  27). 


ARARAT 

[Armenia.]  In  Gen.  xi.  2  we  have  appnmjtlj 
an  indication  of  its  position  as  eastward  of  Mtaopo- 

tamia  (HlJyP,  "from  the  east,"  A.  V.),  whence 

Bohlen  (Introd.  to  Gen.  ii.  139)  identifies  Ararat 
with  Aryavartti,  [a  Sanskrit  name  =]  the  "hoD/ 
laud"  in  the  uorthof  Hindostan;  but  the  Hebrew 
is  more  correctly  translated  in  the  margin,  sl» 
also  in  Gen.  xiii.  11,  easticartl  (Geaen.  Thes.  p. 
'305),  the  writer,  as  it  would  seem,  describing  the 
position  of  Mesopotamia  in  reference  to  his  own 
country,  rather  than  to  Ararat. 

The  name  Ararat  was  unknown  to  the  geog- 
raphers of  Greece  and  Home,  as  it  still  is  to  tha 
Armenians  of  the  present  day ;  but  that  it  was  an 
indigeuous  and  an  ancient  name  for  a  portion  of 
Armenia,  appears  from  the  statement  of  Moaea  of 
Chorene,  who  gives  Araratia  as  the  designation 
of  the  central  province,  and  connects  the  name  with 
an  historical  event  reputed  to  have  occurred  B.  C. 
1750  (Histor.  Armen.  Whiston,  p.  301).  Jerome 
identified  it  with  the  plain  of  the  Araxea.  It 
would,  however,  be  more  correct  to  consider  the 
name  in  its  Biblical  sense  as  descriptive  gwMvallr 


Axaiai. 


of  the  Armenian  highlands  —  the  lofty  plateau  event,  and  maintains  the  belief,  as  stated  by  Berosus, 

which  overlooks  the  plain  of  the  Araxes  on  the  N  ,  that  fragments  of  the  ark  exist  on  its  summit .  The 

and  of  Mesopotamia  on  the  S.    We  shall  pres-  selection  of  this  range  was  natural  to  on  inhabitant 

ently  notice  the  characteristics  of  this  remarkable  of  the  Mesopotamian  plain ;  for  it  presents  on  ap- 

region,  which  adapted  it  to  Income  the  cradle  of  parent ly  insurmountable  liarrier  on  that  side,  bem- 

thc  human  race  and  the  central  spot  whence,  after  minp  in  the  valley  of  the  Tigris  with  abrupt  dc- 

thc  Deluge,  the  nations  were  to  radiate  to  different  clivities  so  closely  that  only  during  the  summer 

quarters  of  the  world.    It  is,  however,  first  neces-  months  is  any  passage  afforded  between  the  moun- 

iary  to  notice  briefly  the  opinions  put  forth  as  to  tain  and  river  (Ainsworth's  Travels  in  the  Track 

the  spot  where  the  ark  rested,  as  described  in  Gen.  |  of  the  Ten  Thousnntl,  p.  154).     Joseph  us  also 

v:;i.  4.  although  all  such  speculations,  from  the  in-  quotes  Kicolatu  Damascouus  to  the  effect  that  a 

defmitcness  of  the  account,  cannot  lead  to  any  cer-  mountain  named  Ikons,  bejood  Minyos,  was  the 

tain  result.    Hcrosua  the  <  'haldosan,  contemporary  spot.     This  has  lieen  identified  with   Varm,  a 

*ith  Alexander  the  Great,  fixes  the  spot  on  the  mountain  mentioned  by  St.  Martin  (Mem.  $ur 

mountains  of  Kurdistan  (wpbf  rip  upt  1  rwv  Kop-  lArmenie,  I.  265)  as  rising  to  the  N.  of  Jjokt  Van  ; 

Hvaiwy,  Joseph.  Ant.  i.  3,  §  6),  which  form  the  but  the  only  important  mountain  in  the  position 

southern  frontier  of  Armenia.    His  opinion  is  fob  indicated  is  described  by  recent  travellers  under  the 

owed  by  the  Syriac  and  Choldee  versions,  which  name  Seiban  Tayh,  and  we  are  therefore  inclined 

,        ,   ,  .  to  accept  the  emendation  of  Schroeder,  who  pro 

give  rrSl  as  the  eqmvaent  for  Ararat  in  Gen.  to  ^  M^„t  the  mdigenous  name  of  Jtfoww 

fill.  4,  and  in  a  later  age  by  the  Koran.  Tradition  Ararat,  for  Bdpir.  That  the  scene  of  an  *vent  as 
itill  points  to  the  JebtlJudi  as  the  scene  of  the  I  deeply  interesting  to  mankind  had  even  at  thai 
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ssrly  age  been  transferred,  as  vtu  natural,  to  the 
loftiest  and  most  imposing  mountain  in  the  district, 
appears  f-m  the  statement  of  .losepbus  (A>U.  i.  3, 
§  5),  that  the  spot  where  Noah  left  the  ark  had 
received  a  name  descriptive  of  that  event,  which  he 
renders  ' Airoficrrhpiay,  and  which  seems  identical 
with  XachJJtvan,  on  the  banks  of  the  Araxes.  To 
this  neighborhood  all  the  associations  connected 
with  Noah  are  now  assigned  by  the  native  Armen- 
ians, and  their  opinion  has  been  so  far  indorsed  by 
Europeans  that  they  have  given  tlie  name  Ararat 
exxlusively  to  the  mountain  which  is  called  Mussis 
by  the  Armenians,  Agri-D  ry/i,  i.  e.  Steep  Mountain, 
by  the  Turks,  and  Kuh-i-Xuh,  i.  e.  Xoah't  Moun- 
tain, by  the  Persians.    It  rises  immediately  out  of 
the  plain  of  the  Araxes,  and  terminates  in  two 
conical  peaks,  uamed  the  Great  ami  I^e*s  Ararat, 
about  seven   miles  distant  from  each  other,  the 
fanner  of  which  attains  an  elevation  of  17,260  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea  and  about  14,000  above 
the  plain  of  the  Araxes,  while  the  latter  is  lower 
by  4000  feet.    The  summit  of  the  higher  is  covered 
with  eternal  snow  for  about  3000  feet  of  perpen- 
dicular height.     That  it  is  of  volcanic  origin,  is 
evidenced  by  the  immense  masses  of  lava,  cinders, 
and  porphyry  with  which  the  middle  region  is 
covered.    A  deep  cleft  on  its  northern  side  has  been 
regarded  as  the  site  of  its  crater,  and  this  cleft  was 
the  scene  of  a  terrible  catastrophe  whicli  occurred 
July  2,  1840,  when  the  village  of  Arguri  and  the 
Monastery  of  St.  James  were  buried  beneath  the 
dcbrU  brought  down  from  the  upper  heights  by  a 
violent  earthquake.    Clouds  of  reddish  smoke  and 
*  strong  smell  cf  sulphur,  which  pervaded  the 
neighlx>rhood  after  the  earthquake,  seem  to  indi- 
cate that  the  volcanic  powers  of  the  mountain  are 
not  altogether  dormant.     The  summit  of  Ararat 
was  lrmg  deemed  inaccessible,  and  the  Armenians 
still  cling  to  this  belief.    It  was  first  ascended  in 
HiJ  by  Parrot,  who  approached  ;t  from  the  N.  W. 
He  describes  a  secondary  summit  about  400  yards 
distant  from  the  highest  point,  and  on  the  gentle 
depression  which  connects  the  two  eminences  he 
surmises  that  the  ark  rested  (Journey  to  Ararat, 
p.  179).    The  region  immediately  below  the  limits 
of  perpetual  snow  is  barren  and  unvisited  by  beast 
or  bird.    Wagner  (lieite,  p.  185)  describes  the  si- 
lence and  solitude  that  reign  there  as  quite  over- 
powering.   Arguri,  the  only  village  known  to  have 
been  budt  on  its  slopes,  was  the  spot  where,  accord- 
ing to  tradition,  Noah  planted  his  vineyard.  I>ower 
down,  in  the  plain  of  Araxes,  is  Netcluljexan,  where 
the  patriarch  is  reputed  to  have  been  buried. 

Returning  to  the  broader  signification  we  have 
assigned  to  the  term  "  the  mountains  of  Ararat," 
u  coextensive  with  the  Armenian  plateau  from  the 
L<«e  of  Ararat  in  the  N.  to  the  range  of  Kunlittan 
in  the  S.,  we  notice  the  following  characteristics  of 
that  region  as  illustrating  the  llible  narrative:  — 
(1.)  Its  tltvatim.  It  rises  as  a  rocky  island  out 
of  a  sea  of  plain  to  a  height  of  from  6000  to  7000 
fort  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  presenting  a  surface 
of  extensive  plain*,  whence,  as  fn«n  a  I  rush  base, 
rpring  important  and  lofty  mountain-ranges,  having 
»  generally  parallel  direction  from  K.  to  W.,  and 
nnnectol  with  each  other  by  transverse  ridges  of 
twderate  height.  (2.)  JU  geographical  ptmtum. 
The  Armenian  plateau  stands  equidistant  from  the 
tuxuie  and  the  Caqnan  seas  on  the  N\,  and  be- 
*ecn  the  Persian  Gulf  and  the  Mediterranean  on 
i*  S.  With  the  first  it  is  connected  by  the 
Wpsk,  with  the  seconl  by  the  A) -axes,  irith  the 


third  by  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates,  the  latter  of 
which  also  serves  as  an  outlet  towards  the  countries 
on  the  Mediterranean  coast.  These  seas  were  the 
high  roads  of  primitive  colonization,  and  the  plains 
watered  by  these  rivers  were  the  seats  of  the  most 
powerful  nations  of  antiquity,  the  Assyrians,  the 
Babylonians,  the  Moles,  and  the  Cold  ians.  View A 
with  reference  to  the  disj>ersion  of  the  nations, 
Armenia  is  the  true  bptpak6*  of  the  world,  and 
it  is  a  significant  fact  that  at  the  present  day  Ararat 
is  the  great  ljouiidary-titone  lietween  the  empires 
of  Kussia,  Turkey,  and  Persia.  (3.)  Its  physical 
formation.    The  Armenian  plateau  is  the  result  of 

volcanic  agencies:  the  plains  as  well  as  the  n.  :i- 

tains  supply  evidence  of  this.  Armenia,  however, 
differs  materially  from  other  regions  of  similar 
geological  formation,  as,  fur  instance,  tiw  neighlior- 
iug  range  of  Caucasus,  inasmuch  as  it  does  not  rise 
to  a  sharp,  well-defined  central  crest,  but  expands 
into  plains  or  steppes,  separated  by  a  graduated 
series  of  subordinate  ranges.  Wagner  (iitise,  p. 
263)  attributes  this  peculiarity  to  the  longer  period 
during  which  the  volcanic  powers  were  at  work, 
and  the  room  afforded  for  the  expansion  of  the 
molten  masses  into  the  surrounding  districts.  The 
result  of  tills  expansion  is  that  Armenia  is  fur  more 
accessible,  l>oth  from  without  and  within  its  own 
limits,  than'  other  districts  of  similar  elevation. 
The  passes,  though  high,  are  comparatively  easy, 
and  there  is  no  district  which  is  shut  out  from 
communication  with  its  neighbors.  The  fall  of 
the  ground  in  the  centre  of  the  plateau  is  not  de- 
cided in  any  direction,  as  is  demonstrated  by  the 
early  courses  of  the  rivers  —  the  Araxes,  which 
Hows  into  the  Caspian,  rising  westward  of  either 
branch  of  the  Euphrates,  and  taking  ut  first  a 
northerly  direction  —  the  Euphrates,  which  flows  to 
the  S.,  rising  northward  of  the  Araxes,  and  taking 
a  westerly  direction.  (4.)  The  rlim  tte  is  severe. 
Winter  lasts  from  Octolier  to  May,  and  is  suc- 
ceeded by  a  brief  spring  and  a  summer  of  intense 
heat.  The  contrast  between  the  plateau  and  the 
adjacent  countries  is  striking.  In  April,  when  the 
Mcsopotamian  plains  are  scorched  with  heat,  and 
on  the  Euxine  shore  the  azalea  and  rhododendron 
are  in  bloom,  the  Armenian  plains  are  still  covered 
with  snow;  and  in  the  early  part  of  September  it 
freezes  keenly  at  night.  (5.)  The  vegetation  is 
more  varied  and  productive  than  the  climate  would 
lead  us  uj  expect.  Trees  are  not  found  on  the 
plateau  itself,  but  grass  grows  luxuriantly,  and 
furnishes  abundant  pasture  during  the  summer 
months  to  the  flocks  of  the  nomad  Kunls.  Wheat 
and  barley  ripen  at  far  higher  altitudes  than  on  the 
Alps  and  the  Pyrenees :  the  volcanic  nature  of  tha 
soil,  the  abundance  of  wrier,  and  the  extreme  heat 
of  the  short  summer  bring  the  harvest  to  maturity 
with  wonderful  speed.  At  Erz-rum,  more  than 
6000  feet  alwvc  the  sea,  the  crxqis  apjiear  above 
ground  in  the  middle  of  June,  and  are  ready  for 
the  sickle  before  the  end  of  August  (Wagner,  p. 
255).  The  vine  ripens  at  alwut  5000  feet,  while  in 
Europe  its  limit,  even  south  of  the  Alps,  is  alout 
2650  feet. 

The  general  result  of  these  observations  as  bear- 
ing upon  the  Biblical  narrative  would  lie  to  show 
that,  while  the  elevation  of  the  Armenian  plateau 
constituted  it  the  natural  resting  pla  e  of  the  ark 
after  the  Deluge,  its  geographical  position  and  its 
phynica,  character  secured  an  impartial  distribution 
of  me  families  of  mankind  to  the  various  quarters 
of       world.    The  climate  furnished  •  powerful 
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jiducenient  to  seek  the  more  tempting  regions  on 
til  sides  of  it.  At  tbe  same  time  the  character  of 
the  vegetation  wan  remarkably  adapted  to  the  no- 
mad state  in  which  we  may  conceive  the  early 
generations  of  Noah's  descendants  to  have  lived. 

W.  L  B. 

AR'ARATH  ('Apapde;  Alex.  [FA.]  Apapar). 
Ararat  (Tob.  i.  21;  comp.  2  K.  xix.  37). 

\V.  A.  W. 

ARAU'NAH  fnai^:  'Opvd:  Artuua),  a 
Jehusite  who  sold  his  threshing-floor  on  Mount 
Moriah  to  David  as  a  site  for  an  altar  to  Jehovah, 
together  with  his  oxen,  for  50  shekels  of  silver  (2 
Sam.  xxiv.  18-24),  or  (according  to  1  Chr.  xxi.  25) 
for  uOO  shekels  of  gold  by  weight.  From  the 
expression  (2  Sam.  xxiv.  23)  "the*  things  did 
Araunah,  the  king,  give  unto  the  king,"  it  has  been 
inferred  that  he  was  one  of  the  royal  race  of  the 
Jebusitcs.   His  name  is  variously  written  in  various 

places:  nj-ISH  (2  Sam.  xxiv.  10);  fP^S 

(xxiv.  18);  ]:^S  (I  Chr.  xxi.  15  ff.;  2  Chr.  in. 
1).    [Ok.nan.]  '  T  K.  W.  B. 

AR'BA  (3?^tf,  hei-o  of  Baal,  so  Fiirst,  for 

['ApyiB,]  'Ap/3oV,  [Alex. 
Ap$o,  ApB** ;  Comp.  'Ap&ai  ;  Aid.  ApB6, 
'Ap/3«0  Arbt),  the  progenitor  of  the  Anakim,  or 
sons  of  Anak,  from  whom  their  chief  city  IIkukon 
received  its  name  of  Kirjath  Arba  (Josh.  xiv.  15, 
xv.  13,  xxi.  11).    [See  also  AittiAit.j   F.  W.  G. 

AR'BAH  (372HS  [four]:  tow.oW:  Arbee). 
«  The  city  of  Arbah  "  U  always  rendered  elsewhere 
Hebron,  or  Kirjatii-Aku a  (Gen.  xxxv.  27).  The 

IJCX.  appear  to  have  read  n^P3?  'arabdli. 

W.  A.  W. 

•In  Josh.  xxi.  11  the  A.  V.,  ed.  1011,  reads 
14  the  citie  of  ArbaA,"  marg.  "  KJruith-arbah  " 
(Kapia6apB6it\  N  at.  KapaBup&OK :  Gtriathnrbe). 
In  Josh.  xv.  13  the  A.  V.  translates  » the  city  of 
Arlxi,"  marg.  "  Kiriath-arba."  A. 

ARliATHITE,  THE  (VWril:  [in  1 
Chr.]  6  rapaBztel:  [Vat.  -6tl;  Mex.' 2apaBt06ti; 
FA.  rapafitd;  (  omp.  'Apa&adi  i  Aid.  ;Apu&t6t  ; 
in  2  Sam.  all  different:]  Arbnthitct),  t.  e.  a  native 
of  the  Arabah  or  Ghnr.  Abiallton  the  A.  was  one 
of  David's  30  mighty  men  (2  Sam.  xxiii.  31;  1 
Chr.  xi.  32). 

ARBATTIS  («V  'Apfidrroit;  [Sin.  Ap$a- 
rou;]  Alex.  Ap&axTots  [and  so  Sin.«*] :  Arbatit), 
\  district  of  Palestine  named  in  1  Mace.  v.  23  only. 
Fwald's  conjecture  (Getchkhte,  iv.  359,  nott) 
grounded  on  the  reading  of  the  Peshito  Syriac 

(^5^?*J,  Ard  Bit)  in  that  the  district  N.  of 
the  sea  of  Galilee,  part  of  which  is  still  called  Ai-d 
UBatihah,  is  here  intended.    But  it  seems  at  least 


u  Tne  Arbela  of  Alexander  the  Oreat  is  railed  Irbil 
»?  the  Arabic  hl*U>rian*  (Rob.  li.  399).  The  change 
jf  /  to  d  is  not  unfrcquent-  Moreover,  tbe  present 
bbiii  is  undoubtedly  mentioned  in  the  Talmud  as 
Arbel  (see  Schwarz,  p.  189 ;  Reland,  p.  358 ;  Rob.  ili. 
M8.  note 

&  So  Irby  (p.  Ui).  Robinson,  on  the  contrary,  say* 
hat  Um  ruins  are  on  the  brow  overlooking  the  chasm 
rf  t>  wady.  IThomsoo  (Lund  and  Book,  ii.  114) 
ssyi  *ht  ».»»«.  —  II. J 

r  TYi?  fcgfesteil  in  the  Munrhmrr  Grl.  Anzeigen, 
Slot.  US*  sad  eagerly  laid  hold  of  by  Robinson.  i 


equally  probable  that  tbe  word  h  tartly  a  eomrp 
tion  of  '  AKpaparlyrj,  the  province  or  toparcbv 
which  by  between  Neapolis  and  Jericho  (Kehuid, 
p.  192;  Joseph.  B.  J.  ui.  3,  §§  4,  5,  *c.).  G. 

ARBE'LA  («V  'ApftKois:  in  ArbtUU),  men- 
tioned  in  the  Bible  oidy  in  1  Mace.  ix.  2,  and 
tliere  only  as  defining  the  situation  of  Masaloth,  *> 
place  l>esieged  and  taken  by  Bacchides  and  Alci- 
mus  at  the  opening  of  the  campaign  in  which  Ju- 
das Maccabeus  was  killed.  According  to  Joscphus 
(Ant.  xii.  11,  §  1)  this  was  at  Arbela  of  Galilee, 
Iv  'ApBfaou  woA«i  rijf  VaXiKaias,  a  place  which 
he  elsewhere  states  to  be  near  Sepphoris,  on  the 
lake  of  Gcnnesareth,  and  remarkable  for  certain 
impregnable  caves,  the  resort  of  robbers  and  insur- 
gents, and  the  scene  of  more  than  one  desperate  cn  - 
counter  (comp.  Ant.  xiv.  15,  §§  4,  5;  B.  J.  i.  16, 
§§  2,  3 ;  ii.  20,  §  6 ;  I  ito,  §  37).  These  topograph- 
ical requirements  are  fully  met  by  the  existing  /»•- 
bid,"  a  site  with  a  few  ruins,  wc»t  of  Mtdjel,  oo 
tlie  southeast  side  of  the  HWy  llamdm,  in  a 
small  pbiu  at  the  foot 6  of  the  hill  of  Kurun  llat- 
tin.  The  caverns  are  in  the  opposite  face  of  the 
ravine,  and  bear  tbe  name  of  KuLi'at  Ibn  Jfadn 
(Uob.  ii.  398;  Burekh.  p.  331 ;  Irby,  p.  91). 

There  seems  no  reason  to  doubt  the  soumlneaa 
of  this  identification.*  The  army  of  Bacchides  was 
on  its  road  from  Antic* h  to  the  land  of  Judsra 
(yyv  'lovta),  which  they  were  approaching  '-by 
the  way  that  leadeth  to  Galgala  "  (Gilgal)/'  that  is 
by  the  valley  of  the  Jordan  in  the  direct  line  to 
which  Jrbid  lies.*  Ewald,  however  (Gtschichte,  iv. 
370,  note),  insists,  in  opposition  to  Josephus,  that 
the  engagements  of  this  campaign  were  confined  to 
Juda?a  proper,  a  theory  which  drives  him  to  con- 
sider "Galgala"  as  the  Jiljilia  north  of  Gophna. 
[Gilgal.]  But  he  admits  that  no  trace  of  an 
Arbela  in  that  direction  has  yet  come  to  light. 

Arbela  may  be  the  Bkth-ahull  of  Ho*,  x.  14, 
but  there  is  nothing  to  ensure  it.  G. 

ARBITE,  THE  (*2THn  :  de  Arbi).  Ps>- 
arai  the  Arbite,  was  one  of  David's  guard  (2  Sam. 
xxiii.  35).  The  word,  according  to  Gesenius  (  The s. 
p.  145)  [and  Furst,  i.  133],  signifies  a  native  of 
A  ham.  In  the  parallel  list  of  Chronicles,  it  is 
given  as  Ben-Ezbai,  by  a  change  in  letters  not  un- 
frequently  occurring.  [Kzhal]  The  LXX.  ver- 
sion, Ovpcuotpxl,  i*  very  corrupt.  [Comp.,  how- 
ever, reads  6  'Ap$l;  Alex,  o  Apax*«'f-  — A  ] 
(See  Kennicott,  Divert,  on  2  Sam.  xxiii.  p.  210.) 

G. 

ARBO'NAI  ['ABpuvds;  Sin.  Xtfijwy  ;  Comp. 
'Apfaivat;  Aid.  'Ap&ovai:  Mambre),  Jud.  ii.  21. 

•  It  is  called  there  a  "river"  (A.  V.),  on  the 
banks  of  wUch  were  "high  cities"  destrcyed  by 
HoixjFtitNK.s  in  his  desolating  march  toward  the 
country  of  the  Jews.  [Auiionas.] 

Volkmar  (Ilandb.  d.  Einl.  in  die  Ajncr.  L 

1  a^^)a    A  *J \3  J    &^]o^}t^3        id)     fi^JlfHC     m^^ci  1  l^C^i^l^)l^     ^^^^w  0^5s^^* 

d  Some  MSS.  and  the  important  version  of  the  Sy- 
riac l'eohito  road  "  Uilcnd ;"  in  which  cam  the  Arbela 
beyond  Jordan  must  be  thought  of.  But  it  hi  hanL/ 
likely  that  Joaephus  would  be  inaccurate  in  his  topog- 
raphy of  a  part  of  the  country  which  he  knew  at 
thoroughly. 

«  The  Importance  ot  the  HWy  Hamhm  In  a  mlk 
tary  point  of  view,  as  commanding  the  great  nortt 
road,  the  Sea  of  Galilee,  and  tho  important  springs  is 
the  plain  of  Oennoaareth,  la  not  lost  sight  of  bf  Wiios 
{Land,  of  the  Bible,  In  Ritter,  Jontm,  p  818). 
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of  Movers  respecting  thU  name.    He  «op- 
po^-s  M  x^tdfh"  'Afipmim  (U*  hest  supported 

ruling)  to  represent  the  Hebrew   JOT, 

-on  the  other  aide  of  the  river,"  namely,  the  Eu- 
The  final  "  in  being  written  long 
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like  1  was  easily  converted  into  3,  as  in  Jud.  ii.  28 

■ 

133?,  A  echo,  is  represented  by  'O/oW  The 
-high  cities  "  referred  to  he  supposes  to  be  Baby- 
lon.  Scl<?iicia>,  Ctesiphon,  and  others  in  their  neigh- 
borhood, citing  Eutropius  viii.  3,  and  Dion  Cassius 
Ixviii.  28,  in  accordance  with  his  theory  that  the 
passage  relates  to  the  conquests  of  Trajan  [Ju- 
dith]. A. 

ARCHELAUS  ('Apx*'****  irvhr  °f  the 
ptopUy.  Archtlaut:  in  the  Talmud,  /^p""S, 
•on  of  Herod  the  Great,  by  a  Samaritan  woman, 
Malthake  (Joseph.  Ant.  xvii.  1,  §  3;  B.  J.  i.  28, 
§  4),  and,  with  his  brother  Antipas,  brought  up  at 
Rome  {iJ.  B.  J.  i.  31,  §  1).    At  the  death  of 
Herod  (n.  c.  4)a  his  kingdom  was  divided  between 
his  three  Bona,  Herod  Antipaa,  Archelaus,  and 
Philip.     Archelaus  received  the  half,  containing 
Idumea,  Jud  sea,  Samaria,  and  the  cities  on  the 
coast,  with  600  talent*'  income  (Joseph.  Ant.  xvii. 
11,  §  4).    With  one  party  among  the  Jews  he  was 
popular:  another  complained  against  him,  but  in 
vain,  to  Augustus  (id.  Ant.  xvii.  11,  1).    He  never 
properly  had  the  title  of  king  (fiatriKiit)  assigned 
to  him  (Matt,  ii.  22),  but  only  that  of  i$yipxr}s 
(ibid.);  so  that  the  former  word  must  be  taken  as 
loosely  used.    In  the  10th  year  of  his  reign  (Jo- 
seph, xvii.  13,  §  2,  l"U.  1),  or  the  9th  (B.  J.  ii.  7, 
5  3).  according  to  Dion  Cass.  (xv.  27)  in  the  con- 
sulship of  M.  Amil.  I^pidus  and  L.  Arruntius, 
i.  t.  a.  D.  6,  a  complaint  was  preferred  by  his 
brothers  and  his  subjects  against  him  on  the  ground 
of  his  tyranny,  in  consequence  of  which  he  was  de- 
posed and  banished  to  Vicnne  in  Gaul  (Joseph. 
AnL  xvii.  13,  §  2;  B.  J.  ii.  7,  §  3),  where  he  is 
generally  said  to  have  died.    But  Jerome  ( Onornn$t. 
a.  v.  Btthlehem)  relates  that  he  was  shown  the  sep- 
ulchre of  Archelaus  near  that  town.    If  so,  he  must 
hare  returned  as  a  private  man  to  Juda>a,  and  there 
have  died.    The  parents  of  our  I/ml  turned  aside 
from  fear  of  him  on  their  way  back  from  Egypt, 
and  went  to  Nazareth  in  Galilee,  in  the  domain  of 
his  gentler  brother  Antipas.     He  seems  to  have 
been  guilty  of  great  cruelty  and  oppression.  Jo- 
seph us  relates  {Ant.  xvii.  9,  §  3;  B.  J.  ii.  1,  3) 
that  he  put  to  death  3000  Jews  in  the  temple  not 
long  after  his  accession.    This  cruelty  was  exer- 
cised not  only  towards  Jews,  but  towards  Samari- 
tans also  (Joseph.  B.  J.  ii.  7,  §  3).  Archelaus 
wedded  illegally  (rov  xarplov  wapa&duTtv  *orn- 
wimvoi.  Ant.  xvii.  13,  §  2)  Glaphyra,  the  former 
wife  of  his  brotlier  Alexander,  who  had  had  chil- 
dren by  her.    (There  is  no  reason  for  saying  with 
H'iner  that  Archelaus  had  children  by  her:  he  has 
apparently  mistaken  J?eeohus's  t£  oZ  koI  Wava  Ijr 
a-)rp,  where  ol  refers  to  Alexander,  not  to  Arche- 


) 


H.  A. 

ARCHERY.  [Arm*.] 
AR'CHEVITES    (S^Ttf:  'ArX™or, 


[Vat.  Apxowi  -]  F.rchuai,  Vulg.)  perhaps  the  la- 
habitants  of  Ekkcii,  some  of  whom  had  been  placed 
as  colonists  in  Samaria  (Ezr.  iv.  9).     W.  L.  1J. 

AR'CHI   (^"•HH:  ^rcAt),  Josh.  xvi.  2 
[Arciiitk.] 

ARCHIPTUS  CApXt**os  [matter  of  &*> 
horst] :  Archip/nu),  a  Christian  teacher  in  CoIosmp, 
called  by  St.  Paul  his  cuv<rrparid>-nit  (Philcm.  2). 
As  the  epistle,  which  concerns  a  private  matter,  is 
addressed  to  him  jointly  with  Philemon  and  Ap- 
phia,  and  as  "the  church  in  their  house"  is  also 
addressed,  it  seems  necessary  to  infer  that  he  was  a 
member  of  Philemon's  family.  He  had  received 
(Col.  iv.  17)  a  SiaKov'ia  in  the  Lord,  and  was 
moniahed  to  take  heed  to  it  that  he  fulfill  it.  Je- 
rome, Theodoret,  and  G\cumcoius,  suppose  him  to 
have  been  overseer  of  the  church  at  Coloeaas. 
Others  believe  him  to  have  been  a  teacher  at  I-ao- 
dicea  (Const.  AjxvtoL  vii.  46;  Theodoret  ad  Col. 
iv.  17;  and  recently  Wieseler,  Chronol.  clcs  apot- 
UlUhe*  ZeitaUert,  p.  452);  but  there  does  not 
seem  to  l>e  any  ground  for  the  view.  There  is  a 
legend  that  he  was  of  the  number  of  the  Seventy 
disciples,  and  suffered  martyrdom  at  Chome,  near 
Laodicea  (Menokg.  Grate,  i.  246).  There  is  a 
monograph  written  about  him  by  Dietelmair,  Dt 
Archippo,  Altorf,  1751,  4to.  U.  A. 

ARCHITE,  THE  ("S^KH,  a.  if  from  a 
place  named  Erecb,  71"^ :  [2  Sam.  xv.,  xvi.,  6 

apx<fTa'P°f  Cor  0  'Apx'»  iratpot  ?  *>  Comp. ; 
o  Apax>,  tratpos  or  trtpoi,  29);  2  Sam.  xvii.,] 
6  Apox<  [Vat.  -x«i;  1  Ghr.  6  (om.  Aid.  Alex.) 
wpuros',  Comp.  6  OfX'cdr'P0*  ^oT  0  ipX'*T0*iP0, 
or  rather  6  'Apx^t  iraipos,  as  above):]  Arackite*), 
the  usual  designation  of  David's  friend  Hushai  (2 
Sam.  xv.  32,  '[xvi.  16,]  xvii.  5,  14;  1  Chr.  xxviL 
33). 

The  word  also  appears  (somewhat  disguised,  it  is 
true,  in  the  A.  V.)  in  Josh.  xvi.  2,  where  "the 
borders  of  Archi "  (i.  e.  "the  Archite")*  are 
named  as  on  the  boundary  of  the  "  children  of  Jo- 
seph," somewhere  in  the  neighborhood  of  Bethel 

No  town  of  the  name  of  Tf^S  appears  in  Pales- 
tine ;  u  it  possible  that,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Gerizi, 
the  Zemarites,  and  the  Jebusitesjwc  have  here  the 
last  faint  trace  of  one  of  the  original  tribes  of  the 
country  ?  G. 

ARCHITECTURE.  Although  there  are 
many  notices,  both  in  the  Canonical  Scriptures  and 
in  the  Apocrvphal  writings,  liearing  reference  to 
the  architecture  of  other  nations  besides  the  Israel- 
ites, it  is  nevertheless  obvious  that  the  chitf  busi- 
ness of  a  work  like  the  present,  under  the  article  of 
Architecture,  is  to  examine  the  modes  of  building 
in  use  among  the  Jews,  and  to  discover,  if  possible, 
how  far  they  were  influenced,  directly  or  indirectly, 
by  the  example  or  the  authority  of  foreigners. 
The  l>ook  of  Genesis  (iv.  17,  20,  22)  appears  to 
divide  mankind  into  great  characteristic  sections, 
namely,  the  "dwellers  in  tents"  and  the  "dwellers 
in  cities,"  when  it  tells  us  that  Cain  was  the 
founder  of  a  city ;  and  that  among  his  descendants 
one  Jabal  was  "  the  father  of  them  that  dwell  in 
whilst  Tubal -cain  was  "  the  instructor  of 


•  To*  death  of  Herod  took  pUee  In  the  same  year  I     &  Compart  Josh  xrUl.  16,  where  "  Jebust "  sboulfl 
riih  the  birth  of  Christ ;  but  thia  to  to  be  )>taoed  four  t  be  translate*  "  the  .'-sboaito,"  as  it  has  bean  in  *▼  S. 
i  in  general  use  a*  tht  christian  I  See  also  Oaaixni ; 
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nery  artificer  in  brass  and  iron.*'  It  is  probable 
♦-bat  tbe  workers  in  metal  were  for  the  most  port 
dwellers  in  towns:  and  thus  the  art-*  of  architecture 
and  metallurgy  became  from  the  earliest  times  lead- 
ing characteristics  of  the  civilized  as  distinguished 
from  the  nomadic  tendencies  of  the  human  race. 

To  the  race  of  Shem  is  attributed  (lien.  x.  11, 
12,  2-2,  xi.  2-9)  the  foundation  of  those  cities  in 
the  plain  of  Shinar,  Babylon,  Nineveh,  and  others; 
to  one  of  which,  Pesen,  the  epithet  "great"  suffi- 
ciently marks  its  importance  in  the  time  of  the 
writer,  a  period  at  least  as  early  as  the  13th  cent, 
u.  c,  if  not  very  much  earlier.  (Uawlinson,  Out- 
lint  of  Ass.  Hist.  p.  10;  I-ayard,  Nineveh,  ii.  221, 
235,  2-38.)  From  the  same  book  we  learn  the  ac- 
count of  the  earliest  recorded  building,  and  of  the 
materials  employed  in  its  construction  ((Jen.  xi.  3, 
9);  and  though  a  doubt  rests  on  the  precise  site  of 
the  tower  of  Uclus,  so  long  identified  with  the  Birs 
Nimroud  (Penjamin  of  Tudela,  p.  100,  Bohn ;  New- 
ion,  On  Prqph.  x.  pp.  155,  150;  Vaux,  A'in.  and 
Perttp.  pp.  173,  178;  Keith,  On  Projth.  p.  289), 
yet  the  nature  of  the  soil,  and  the  bricks  found 
there  in  such  abundance,  though  bearing  mostly  the 
name  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  agree  perfectly  with  the 
luppositkm  of  a  city  previously  existing  on  the  same 
or  a  closely  neighboring  site.  (La yard,  ii.  249,  278, 
and  Nin.  and  Bab.  531;  PUn.  vi'i.  56;  Kz.  iv.  1.) 

In  the  book  of  Esther  (i.  2)  mention  is  made  of 
the  palace  at  Susa,  for  three  months  in  the  spring 
the  residence  of  the  kings  of  Persia  (Ksth.  iii.  13"; 
Xen.  Cyrop.  viii.  6,  §  22);  and  in  the  books  of  To- 
bit  and  Judith,  of  Ecbatana,  to  which  they  retired 
for  two  months  during  the  heat  of  summer.  (Tob. 
iii.  7,  xiv.  14 ;  Jud.  i.  14;  Herod,  i.  98.) 

A  branch  of  the  same  Syro-Arabian  race  as  the 
Assyrians,  but  the  children  of  Ham,  was  the  na- 
tion, or  at  least  the  dominant  caste,  of  the  Egypt- 
ians, the  style  of  whose  architecture  agrees  so  re- 
markably with  the  Assyrian  (Ijiyard,  ii.  206  ff.). 
It  is  in  connection  with  Egypt  that  the  Israelites 
appear  first  as  builders  of  cities,  compelled,  in  com- 
mon with  other  Egyptian  captives,  to  labor  at  the 
buildings  of  the  Egyptian  monarchs.  Pithom  and 
Kaamses  are  said  to  have  been  built  by  them. 
(Ex.  i.  11;  Wilkinson,  ii.  195.) 

The  Israelites  were  by  occuj»ation  shepherds,  and 
by  habit  dwellers  in  tents  (Gen.  xlvii.  3).  The 
»  house  "  built  by  Jacob  at  Succoth  is  probably  no 

exception  to  this  statement  (i"T2,  Gesen.).  They 

had  therefore  originally,  speaking  properly,  no  ar- 
chitecture. Even  Hebron,  a  city  of  higher  an- 
tiquity than  the  Egyptian  Zoan  (Tanis),  was  called 
jriginally  from  its  founder,  perhaps  a  Canaanite  of 
the  race  of  Anak,  Kirjath-Arba,  the  house  of  Arba 
(Num.  xiii.  22;  Josh.  xiv.  15).  1  rom  the  time  of 
the  occupation  of  Canaan  they  became  dwellers  in 
towns  and  in  houses  of  stone,  for  which  tbe  native 
limestone  of  Palestine  supplied  a  ready  material 
(l>ev.  xiv.  34,  45;  1  K.  vii.  10;  Stanley,  S.  if  P. 
op.  146,  8);  but  the  towns  which  they  occupied 
*ere  not  all,  nor  indeed  in  most  cases,  built  from 
the  first  by  themselves  (Dcut.  vi.  10;  Num.  xiii. 
19). 

Tbe  peaceful  reign  and  vast  wealth  of  Solomon 
gave  great  impulse  to  architecture;  for  besides  the 
Temple  and  his  other  great  works  at  and  near  Je- 
rusalem, be  built  fortresses  and  cities  in  various 
•laces,  among  which  the  names  and  sites  of  Baal- 
iLh  and  Tadmor  are  in  all  probability  represented 
ay  the  more  modern  superstructures  of  Baalbei  and 


Palmyra  (1  K.  tx.  15-24).  Among  the  au  xseeding 
kings  of  Israel  and  of  Judah,  more  than  ouc  is  re- 
corded as  a  builder:  Asa  (1  K.  xv.  23),  Itaaalia 
(xvi.  17),  Omri  (xvi.  24),  Ahab  (xvi.  34,  xxii.  39), 
Hezekiah  (2  K.  xx.  20;  2  Chr.  xxxii.  27,  30),  .I<v 
hoash,  and  Josiah  (2  K.  xii.  11,  12,  xxii.  C);  and. 
lastly,  Jehoiakiin,  whose  winter  palace  is  mentioned 
(Jcr.  xxii.  14,  xxxvi.  22;  see  also  Am.  iii.  15). 

On  the  return  from  captivity,  the  chief  care  of 
the  rulers  was  to  rebuild  the  Temple  and  the  walls 
of  Jerusalem  in  a  substantial  manner,  with  stone, 
and  with  timber  from  Lebanon  (Ezr.  iii.  8,  r.  8; 
Neb.  ii.  8,  iii.  1,  32).    During  the  government  of 
Simon  Maccabceus,  the  fortress  called  Bans,  and 
afterwards  Antonia,  was  erected  for  the  defense  of 
the  Temple  and  the  city.    But  the  reigns  <  f  Herod 
and  of  his  sons  and  successors  were  especially  re- 
markable for  the  great  architectural  works  In  which 
they  delighted.   Not  otdy  was  the  Temple  restored 
to  a  large  portion  if  not  to  the  full  degree  of  its  for- 
mer magnificence,  but  the  fortifications  and  other 
public  buildings  of  Jerusalem  were  enlarged  and 
embellished  to  an  extent  previously  unknown  (Luke 
xxi.  5 ;  Benj.  of  Tudela,  p.  83,  Bohn).    [More  par- 
ticular descriptions  of  tliese  works  will  be  found 
under  Jerusalem.]    Besides  these  great  works, 
the  town  of  Caesarea  was  built  on  the  site  of  an  in- 
significant building  called  Strata's  Tower;  Samaria 
was  enlarged,  and  received  the  name  of  Sebaste ; 
the  town  of  Agrippium  was  built;  and  Herod  car- 
ried his  love  for  architecture  so  far  as  to  adom  with 
buildings  cities  even  not  within  his  own  dominions, 
Berytus,  Damascus,  Tri polls,  and  many  other  places 
(Joseph.  B.  J.  i.  21,  1,  11).    His  son  Philip  the 
tctrarch  enlarged  the  old  Greek  colony  of  Paneas, 
giving  it  the  name  of  Cscsarea  in  honor  of  Tiberius ; 
whilst  his  brother  Antipas  founded  the  city  of  Ti- 
berias, and  adorned  tbe  towns  of  Sepphoris  and 
Betharamphta,  giving  to  the  latter  the  name  I iv- 
ias,  in  honor  of  the  mother  of  Tiberius  (Keland,  p 
497). 

Of  the  original  splendor  of  these  great  works  no 
doubt  can  be  entertained ;  but  of  their  style  and 
appearance  we  can  only  conjecture,  though  with 
nearly  absolute  certainty,  that  they  were  formed  on 
Greek  and  Roman  models.  Of  the  style  of  the 
earlier  buildings  of  Palestine,  we  can  only  form  an 
idea  from  the  analogy  of  the  Egyptian,  Assyrian, 
and  Persian  monuments  now  existing,  and  from  the 
modes  of  build  ing  still  adopted  in  Eastern  countries. 
The  connection  of  Solomon  with  Egypt  and  with 
Tyre,  and  the  influence  of  the  Captivity,  may  have 
in  some  measure  successively  affected  the  style  both 
of  the  two  temples,  and  of  the  palatial  edifices  of 
Solomon.  Tb e  enormous  stones  employed  in  the 
Assyrian,  Pcrsepolitan,  and  Egyptian  buildings 
find  a  parallel  in  the  substructions  of  Baall>cc,  mors 
ancient  than  the  superstructure  (Layard,  ii.  317, 
318),  and  in  the  stones  of  so  vast  a  size  which  still 
remain  at  Jerusalem,  relics  of  the  builling  either 
of  Solomon  or  of  Herod  (Williams,  pt.  ii.  1).  But 
as  it  has  been  observed  again  and  again,  scarcely 
any  connected  monuments  are  known  to  survive  in 
Palestine  by  which  we  can  form  an  accurate  idea 
of  its  buildings,  beautiful  and  renowned  as  they 
were  throughout  the  East  (Plin.  v.  14;  Stanley,  p. 
183),  and  even  of  those  which  do  remain  no  trust- 
worthy examination  has  yet  been  made.  It  ii 
probable,  however,  that  the  reservoirs  known  under 
the  names  of  the  Pools  of  Solomon  and  Hexekiak 
contain  tome  portions  at  least  of  the  original  fabric* 
(Stanley,  pp.  103,  165). 
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ARCTURUS 

The  domestic  architecture  of  the  Jem,  K&ru 
it  can  be  understood,  is  treated  under  House. 
Took  and  instruments  of  building  are  mentioned 
bj  the  sacral  writers ;  the  plumb-line,  Am.  vii.  7 ; 

Ex.  xl.  3:  the  taw,  1  K.  vii.  9. 

H.  W.  1*. 

ARCTU'RUS.     The  Hebrew  words 

'Ask.  and  CT^>,  'Ayish,  rendered  "Arcturus"  in 
the  A.  V.  of  Job  ix.  9,  xxxviii.  32,  in  conformity 
with  the  Vulg.  of  the  former  passage,  are  uow  gen- 
erally believed  to  be  identical,  and  to  represent  the 
constellation  Ursa  Major,  known  commonly  as  the 
Great  Bear,  or  Charles's  Wain.  Niebuhr  (Desc. 
de  tArab.  p.  101)  relates  that  he  met  with  a  Jew 
at  Sana,  who  identified  the  Hebrew  'Ash  with  the 
cnosteUation  known  to  the  Arabs  by  the  name  Om 
est-Xash,  or  Xash  simply,  as  a  Jew  of  Bagdad  in- 
formed him.  The  four  stars  in  the  body  of  the 
Hear  are  named  J-.nn  ish  in  the  tables  of  Ulugh 
Beigh,  those  in  the  tail  being  called  el  Bendt,  "  the 
daughters  "  (comp.  Job.  xxxviii.  32).  The  ancient 
versions  differ  greatly  in  their  renderings.  The 
LXX.  render  'Ash  by  the  "  l'leiades"  in  Job  ix. 
9  (unless  the  text  which  they  had  before  them  had 
the  words  in  a  different  order),  and  'Ayish  by  "  Hes- 
perus," the  evening  star,  in  Job  xxxviii.  32.  In 
the  former  they  are  followed  or  supported  by  the 
Cbaldee,  in  the  latter  by  the  Vulgate.  K.  l>avid 
Kimchi  and  the  Talmudist*  understood  by  'Ash  the 
tail  of  the  Kam  or  the  head  of  the  Bull,  by  which 
they  are  supposed  to  indicate  the  bright  star  Alde- 
baran  in  the  Bull's  eye.  But  the  greatest  difficulty 
is  found  in  the  rendering  of  the  Syria*  translators, 
who  give  as  the  equivalent  of  both  'Ash  and  'Ayish 
the  word  '  Jyuthn,  which  is  interpreted  to  signify 
the  bright  star  Capclla  in  the  constellation  Auriga, 
and  is  so  rendered  in  the  Arabic  translation  of  Job. 
On  this  point,  however,  great  difference  of  opinion 
a  found.  Bar  Ali  conjectured  that  '  lyutho  was 
either  Capella  or  the  constellation  Orion;  while  Bar 
Bahlul  hesitated  between  Capella,  Aldebaran,  and 
a  cluster  of  three  stars  in  the  lace  of  Orion.  Fol- 
lowing the  rendering  of  the  Arabic,  Hyde  was  in- 
duced to  consider  'Ash  and  'Ayish  distinct;  the  for- 
mer being  the  Great  Bear,  and  the  latter  the  bright 
Au  Capella,  or  a  of  the  constellation  Auriga. 

W.  A.  W. 

ARD  (T"S  [descent]:  'Ap<&:  Ared).  1.  Son 

of  Benjamin  [and  if  so,  the  youngest  of  his  sons] 
(Gen.  xlvi.  21). 

2.  'A8<£>;  [Aid.  Alex.  'A8«>:]  ffered.  Son  of 
JJela,  and  grandson  of  Benjamin  (Num.  xxvi.  40), 
mtten  Addar  in  1  Chr.  viii.  3.    His  descendants 

are  called  THK  AnniTKS  (^"SH),  Num.  xxvi. 

40.  [As  Ard  is  not  mentioned  among  the  sons  of 
Benjamin  in  Num.  xxvi.  38.  39,  »•  son  "  may  stand 
Cor  grandson  in  Gen.  xlvi.  21,  ard  thus  the  same 
person  be  meant  in  lx>th  passages  ] 

ART) ATI!  —  " the  field  caLsd  Ardath"-2 
Esdr.  ix.  26. 

•  Liicke  (Einl.  in  d.  Ofenb.  rl  Joh.  i.  17-1)  and 
V  oik  mar  (Air/,  in  d.  Apokr.  ii.  131)  Uke  Ardath 
[£th.  Arpluul,  Ar.  Aruat)  to  be  a  corruption  for; 

Arfxtth,  meaning  "desert"  (Heb.  HIPS),  used 

u  an  appellative  rather  than  as  a  proper  name. 
Lncke  supposes  the  desert  of  Judah  to  be  intended ; 
Volkmar,  the  Holy  Land  in  general,  which,  though 
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"a  field  of  flowers,"  was  then  to  the  Israelites  a 
desert  (comp.  2  Esdr.  x.  21.  22).  A. 

ARD1TES,  THE.  [Akd.] 

ART>ON  (7'11-lS  [fugitive]:  'ApS<k\  [VaL 
H.  Alex.  Opva\  Vat  M.  \opva:]  Anlon\  1  Chr. 
ii.  18.  [A  son  of  Caleb,  the  son  of  Hezron,  by  his 
wife  Azubah.] 

AREXI  (°TW-1S\  Sam.  ^TH  [son  of  a 
hero]:  'Apt-ffK;  [in  Gen.  'AprnXtls;  Alex.  A^otj- 
\<ij:J  Areli),  a  son  of  Gad  (Gen.  xlvi.  16;  Num. 
xxvi.  17).  His  descendants  are  called  the  Abk/- 
litrs  (Num.  xxvi.  17). 

AREOP'AGITE  (' AptoTcrylrn,  [Tiach.-ytC- 
njf]:  Areopagila).  A  member  of  the  Court  of 
Areopagus  (Acts  xvii.  34).    [See  Dioxysius.] 

W.  A.  W. 

AREOP/AGUS  or  MARS'  HILL  (o'Ap«i- 
05  wiyot,  i.  e.  the  hill  of  Ares  or  Mars ;  Areopa- 
gus, Vulg.),  was  a  rocky  height  in  Athena,  opposite 
the  western  end  of  the  Acropolis,"  from  which  it  is 
separated  only  by  an  elevated  valley.  It  rises  grad- 
ually from  the  northern  end,  and  terminates  ab- 
ruptly on  the  south,  over  against  the  Acropolis,  at 
which  point  it  is  al>out  fifty  or  sixty  feet  above  the 
valley  already  mention^.  Of  the  site  of  the  Are- 
opagus, there  can  be  no  doubt,  both  from  the  de- 
scription of  I'ausanias,  and  from  the  narrative  of 
Herodotus,  who  relates  that  it  was  a  height  over 
against  the  Acropolis,  from  which  the  Persians  as- 
sailed the  latter  rock  (Paus.  i.  28,  §  5;  Herod,  viii. 
52).  According  to  tradition  it  was  called  the  hill 
of  Mars  (Ares),  because  this  god  was  brought  to 
trial  here  before  the  assembled  gods  by  Neptune 
(Poseidon),  on  account  of  bis  murdering  Halirrho- 
thius,  the  son  of  the  latter.  The  spot  is  memora- 
ble as  the  place  of  meeting  of  the  Council  of  Are- 
opagus iv  'Aptly  xdytp  QovXii),  frequently  called 
the  Upper  Council  (fj  &vu>  $ov\it)  to  distinguish  it 
from  the  Council  of  Five  Hundred,  wh:~h  held  its 
sittings  in  the  valley  below  the  kill.  It  existed  as 
a  criminal  tribunal  before  the  time  of  Scion,  and 
was  the  most  ancient  and  venerable  of  all  the  Athe- 
nian courts.  It  consisted  of  all  persons  who  had 
held  the  office  of  Archon,  and  who  were  members 
of  it  for  life,  unless  expelled  for  misconduct  It 
enjoyed  a  high  reputation,  not  only  in  Athens,  but 
throughout  Greece.  Before  the  time  of  Solon  the 
court  tried  only  cases  of  willful  murder,  wounding, 
poison,  and  arson ;  but  he  gave  it  extensive  powers 
of  a  censorial  and  political  nature.  The  Council  is 
mentioned  by  Cicero  (nd  Fam.  xiii.  1 ;  ml  Ati.  i. 
14,  v.  11),  and  continued  to  exist  even  under  the 
Roman  emperors.  Its  meetings  were  held  on  the 
sou  tit -eastern  summit  of  the  rock.  There  are  still 
sixteen  stone  steps  cut  in  the  rock,  leading  up  to 
the  hill  from  the  valley  of  the  Agora  below;  and 
immediately  above  the  steps  is  a  bench  of  stones  ex- 
cavated in  the  rock,  forming  three  sides  of  a  quad- 
rangle, and  facing  the  south.  Here  the  Areopagites 
sat  as  judges  in  the  open  air  (InraiOpioi  i$ncd£ovTo, 
Pollux,  viii.  1 18).  On  the  eastern  and  western  side 
is  a  raised  block.  These  blocks  are  probably  the 
two  rude  stones  which  Pausanias  saw  there,  and 
which  arc  rieacnoed  by  Euripides  as  assigned,  the 
one  to  the  accuser,  the  other  to  the  criminal,  in  the 
causes  which  were  tried  in  the  court  (//>/<.  T.  9G1). 
The  Areopagus  possesses  peculiar  interest  to  the 


says,  hjuiveitenUv,  Uat  It  "  bee  r» 
fxoaitheA/ro{>Ua(B64  Re-  L  7).  fl 
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Christian,  as  the  spot  from  which  St  Paul  deliv- 
ered his  memorable  address  to  the  men  of  Athens 
(Acts  xvii.  22-31).  It  has  been  supposed  by  some 
commentators  that  St.  Paul  was  brought  before  the 
Council  of  Areopagus ;  but  there  is  no  trace  in  the 
narrative  of  any  judicial  proceedings.  St.  Paul 
"  disputed  daily  "  in  the  "  market "  or  Agora  (xvii. 
17),  which  was  situated  south  of  the  Areopagus  in 
the  valley  lying  between  this  hill  and  those  of  the 
Acropolis,  the  Pnyx,  and  the  Museum.  Attracting 
more  and  more  attention,  "  certain  philosophers  of 
the  Epicureans  and  Stoics  "  brought  him  up  from 
the  valley,  probably  by  the  stone  steps  already  men- 
tioned, to  the  Areopagus  above,  that  they  might 
listen  to  him  more  conveniently.  Here  the  phi- 
losopher} probably  took  their  seats  on  the  stone 
lynches  twually  occupied  by  the  members  of  the 
Council,  while  the  multitude  stood  upon  the  steps 
and  in  the  valley  below.  (For  details,  Me  Diet,  of 
AnL  p.  126;  Diet,  of  Gtoyr.  i.  281.)  [See  Mars' 
Hill  for  Paul's  discourse  there.] 

ATtES  QApis-  Ares).  Arah  2  (1  Esdr.  v. 
10). 

AB/ETAS  CApc'ros:  [Aretns:]  Arab.  Chor- 
uA),  a  common  spallation  of  many  of  the  Arabian 
kings  or  chiefs.    Two  are  mentioned  in  the  Bible. 

1.  A  contemporary  of  Antiochus  Epiphones 
(B.  c.  270)  and  Jason  (2  Mace.  v.  8).  B.  F.  W. 

2.  In  2  Cor.  xi.  32,  St.  Paul  writes,  iy  Aa/tocr- 
ko7  4  iOvdpxyis'AptTa  tov  fkuji\4u>s  i<ppovptt  t)jv 
wiKty  Aapjuricnyity  ■wiacal  p.*.  This  Aretas  was 
father-in-law  of  Herod  Antipas.  [Mkhod.]  There 
Is  a  somewhat  difficult  chronological  question  re- 
specting the  subordination  of  Damascus  to  this 
Aretas.  'Hie  city  under  Augustus  and  Tiberius 
was  attached  to  the  province  of  Syria ;  and  we  have 
Damascene  coins  of  both  these  emperors,  and  again 
of  Nero  and  his  successors.  But  we  have  none  of 
Caligula  and  Claudius,  and  the  following  circum- 
stances make  it  probable  that  a  change  in  the  ruler- 
ship  of  Damascus  took  place  after  the  death  of  Ti- 
berius. There  had  been  war  for  some  time  between 
Aretas,  king  of  Arabia  Nabatrea,  whose  capital  was 
Petra,  and  Antipas,  on  account  of  the  divorce  by 
Antipas  of  Aretas's  daughter  at  the  instance  of 
Herodias,  and  also  on  account  of  some  frontier  dis- 
putes. A  battle  was  fought,  and  the  army  of  An- 
tipas entirely  destroyed  (Joseph.  Ant.  xviii.  5,  §  1).° 
On  this,  being  a  favorite  with  Tiberius,  he  sent  to 
Rome  for  help;  and  Vitellius,  governor  of  Syria, 
was  commissioned  to  march  apainst  Aretas,  and  to 
take  him  dead  or  alive.  While  he  was  on  his 
march  (Ant.  xviii  5,  §  3)  he  heard  at  Jerusalem  of 
the  death  of  Tiberius  (March  16,  A.  d.  37),  and, 
w6\tpu>y  it«piptiv  oitKtd'  djiotais  Svrafitros  8«d  rb 
tls  riioy  fitTaxtwruK^yeu  rd  irpdyftarn,  aban- 
doned his  march,  and  sent  his  army  into  winter- 
quarters,  himself  remaining  at  Antioch.  By  this 
change  of  affairs  at  Home,  a  complete  reversal  took 

in  the  situation  of  Antipas  and  his  enemy, 
former  was  ere  long  (a.  l>.  39)  banished  to 


a  •  It  is  with  reference  to  this  defeat  that  Josephus 
makes  his  remarkable  statement,  that  the  Jews  looked 
upon  if  as  a  punishment  from  God  inflicted  on  Herod 
for  putting  to  death  John  the  Baptist,  whom  the  Jews 
held  in  such  veneration  for  his  teaching  and  holy 
lift.  (Anl.  xriii.  6,  §  2.)  See  Lardners  Jtvrish  T<s- 
timonies,  Ch.  It.  L  II. 

b  •  The  view  that  Aretas  seized  and  held  Damascus 
by  fbroe  for  a  short  time  after  the  defeat  of  Herod  An- 
3pas  !*  maintained  by  Neander  [P/famung,  I.  169); 


Lyons,  and  his  kingdom  given  to  Agrippa,  bis  tat 

(Ant.  xriii.  7),  who  had  been  living  in  habits  of 
intimacy  with  the  new  emperor  (Ant.  xviii.  6,  §  5). 
It  would  be  natural  that  Aretas,  who  had  bees 
grossly  injured  by  Antipas,  should,  by  this  change 
of  affairs,  be  received  into  favor;  and  the  more  so, 
as  Vitellius  had  an  old  grudge  against  Antipas,  of 
which  Josephus  says,  Ant.  xviii.  4,  §  5,  (tepvrra' 
opyfiv,  ft<xp<  &h  Kcd  fier^\$t,  ratov  r^y  apxh* 
xapctAnd>dVor.  Now  in  the  year  08  Caligula  mads 
several  changes  in  the  Fast,  granting  Iturssa  to 
Soamius,  Lesser  Armenia  and  parts  of  Arabia  to 
Cotys,  the  territory  of  Cotys  to  Kha?metalcea,  and 
to  Polemon,  son  of  Polemon,  his  father's  govern- 
ment. These  facts,  coupled  with  that  of  no  Da- 
mascene coins  of  Caligula  or  Claudius  existing, 
make  it  probable  that  about  this  time  Damascus, 
which  belonged  to  the  predecessor  of  Aretas  (AnL 
xiii.  5,  §  2),  was  granted  to  him  by  Caligula.  Thus 
the  difficulty  would  vanish.  The  other  hy])cUiesea, 
that  the  ethnarch  was  only  visiting  the  city  (as  if 
he  could  then  have  guarded  the  walls  to  prevent 
escape),  —  that  Aretas  had  seized  Damascus  on  Vi- 
tellius giving  up  the  expedition  against  him  (as  if  a 
Koman  governor  of  a  province  would  allow  one  of 
its  chief  cities  to  be  taken  from  him,  merely  l«cause 
he  was  in  uncertainty  about  the  policy  of  a  new 
emperor),  arc  very  improbable.6  Wiesder,  Chron. 
dvs  apostoli&dttn  Ztitnlttrs,  p.  174,  and  again  in 
his  art.  in  Herzog's  KncyUi'jmlie,  refers  to  a  coin 
faujikites  'Aps'ro  <pi\(\kr)yos,  but  it  seems  to  be- 
long to  an  earlier  Aretas.  See  Conyb.  and  How- 
son,  Life  of  St.  Paul,  ed.  2,  vol.  i.  p.  132,  note. 
See  Wieseler,  pp.  142  ff.,  1G7  ff.,  whose  view  has 
been  adopted  in  this  article;  Anger,  dt  Ttmporum 
in  Adit  Ap.  rationr,  p.  173  fll,  and  Conyb.  and 
Howson,  voL  i.  p.  99  ff.  end.  H.  A. 

ARE'US,  a  king  of  the  Laced8?moniana,  whose 
letter  to  the  high  priest  Oniaa  is  given  in  1  Mace, 
xii.  20  ff.  He  is  called  Areus  in  the  A.  V.  in 
ver.  20  and  in  the  margin  of  ver.  7 ;  but  in  the 
Greek  text  he  is  named  'Ovidpys  [Alex.  -?«-]  in 
ver.  20,  and  Aapt tos  in  ver.  7 :  there  can  be  little 
doubt  however  that  these  are  corruptions  of  "Apcvt . 
In  Josephus  (Ant.  xii.  4,  §  10,  v.  §  8)  the  name  is 
written  'Aptios,  and  in  the  Vulgate  Anus.  There 
were  two  Spartan  kings  of  the  name  of  Areus,  of 
whom  the  first  reigned  n.  c.  309-265,  and  the  sec- 
ond, the  grandson  of  the  former,  died  when  a  child 
of  eight  years  old  in  n.  c.  257.  There  were  three 
high  priests  of  the  name  of  Onias,  of  whom  the 
first  held  the  office  n.  c.  323-300.  This  is  the  one 
who  must  have  written  the  letter  to  Areus  I.,  prob- 
ably in  some  interval  between  300  and  300.  (Grimes, 
ru  Mace  p.  185.)  [Oniab.] 

AR'GOB  once  with  the  def.  articb 

n2~:Wn  =  "the  stony,"  from  22"?,  Gee.  The*. 
1260:  'Apy6&:  Argot),  a  tract  of  country  on  the 
east  of  the  Jordan,  in  Bashan,  in  the  kingdom  of 
Og,  containing  60  "great"  and  fortified  " cities " 


Hansen  (Dtr  Aposttl  Paulus,  pp.  19-22);  Winer  (DM. 
Realw.  I.  84) ;  Meyer  (Apo%trl^rfeJtirhte,  p.  16);  Oue?- 
ike  (Einl.  in  das  N.  T.  p.  336) ;  Bleek  (Erni.  tn  das  N. 
T.  p.  861),  and  others.  It  is  not  easy  to  believe  that 
the  Roman  government  would  so  suddenly,  of  its  owa 
accord,  confer  so  important  a  city  on  a  vassal  who  had 
just  defeated  one  of  its  most  faithful  allies,  and  wta 

at^llTam^dead  orUaUve.n<m>      °  I»  " 
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ABGOB 

{C*^3?).  Argob  wu  in  the  portion  allotted  to  the 
half-tribe  of  Manasaeh,  and  was  taken  possession  cf 
by  Jair,  a  chief  man  in  that  tribe.  [Jair;  Ba- 
siiak;  Havoth-Jair.]   It  afterwards  formed  one 


158 


downs  of  the  richest  agricultural  toil 
from  the  Sea  of  Galilee  to  the  Ltjah,  and  beyono 
that  to  the  desert,  almost  literally  "without  a 
stone;  "  and  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  —  if  the 
identification  proposed  above  be  correct  —  that  this 


of  Solomon's  commissariat  districts,  under  the ,  0QtltriMt  ghomd  have  gtruck  the  israelites,  and  that 


charge  of  an  officer  whose  residence  km  at  Ra- 
inoth-Gilead  (Deut.  iiu  4,  13,  14;  1  K.  ir.  13). 
In  later  times  Argob  was  called  Trachonitis,  appar- 
ently a  mere  translation  of  the  older  name.  [Tuach- 
oxrru.]  In  the  Samaritan  rersion  it  is  ren- 
dered rrS^r^  (Rigobaah);  but  in  the  Targums 

>f  On k eios  and  Jonathan  it  is  hWH3°  (i.  e, 
rraehonitis).   Later  on  we  trace  it  In  the  Arabic 

rersion  of  Saadiah  as  (Mujtb,  with  the 

same  meaning);  and  it  is  now  apparently  identified 

with  the  Lejnh,  a  very  remarkable 

district  south  of  Damascus,  and  east  of  the  Sea  of 
Gahlee,  which  has  twen  visited  and  described  by 
Burckhardt  (pp.  111-1  lit ),  Seetzcn,  and  Porter  (vol. 
ii.  specially  pp.  240-243).    'l*his  extraordinary  re- 


their  language,  so  scrupulous  of  minute  topograph- 
ical distinctions,  should  have  perpetuated  in  the 
words  Miahor,  Argob,  and  Che!*!,  at  once  the 
level  downs  of  Bashan  [Misiioit],  the  stony  laby- 
rinth which  so  suddenly  iatrudes  itself  on  the  soil 
(Argob),  and  the  definite  fence  or  boundary  which 
encloses  it  [Chehel].  G. 

AR'GOB  :  'Apy60'.  Argob),  perhaps  a 

Gileadite  officer,  who  was  gr-rnor  of  Argob.  Aft- 
cording  to  some  interpreters,  an  accomplice  of 
Pekah  in  the  murder  of  Pekaliiah.  But  Sebastian 
Schmid  explained  that  both  Argob  and  Arieh  were 
two  princes  of  Pekahiah,  whose  influence  Pekah 
feared,  and  whom  he  therefore  slew  with  the  king. 
Rashi  understands  by  Argob  the  royal  palace,  near 
which  was  the  castle  in  which  the  murder  took 
place  (2  K.  xv.  25).  W.  A.  W. 


intermingled  with  fissures  and  crevices  in  every  di- 
rection. "It  Ls,"  says  Mr.  Porter,  "wholly  com- 
posed of  black  basalt,  which  appears  to  have  issued 
from  innumerable  pores  in  the  earth  in  a  liquid 
itate,  and  to  have  flowed  out  on  every  side.  Before 
cooling,  its  surface  was  violently  agitated,  and  it 
was  afterwards  shattered  and  rent  by  internal  con- 
vulsions. The  cup-like  cavities  from  which  the 
liquid  mass  was  extruded  are  still  seen,  and  likewise 
the  wavy  surface  that  a  thick  liquid  assumes  which 
cools  while  flowing.  The  rock  is  filled  with  little  pits 

u»d  air-bubbles ;  it  is  as  hard  a.  flint,  and  emit*  ,  capture  of  his  rival  Olopbernes  by  Demetniu  Soter 
\  sharp   metallic  sound 


arathes),  probably  signifying  " ijrtnt "  or  "  Aono;-- 
oblt  master;'  from  the  root*  existing  in  aryat 
(Sanskrit),  "honorable,"  and  raUi  (head),  "mas- 
ter;" Smith,  Dirt.  Biorjr.  s.  v.),  king  of  Cappa- 
docia  b.  c.  163-130.  He  was  educated  at  Borne 
(Uv.  xlii.  19);  and  his  whole  policy  was  directed 
according  to  the  wishes  of  the  Romans.  This  sub- 
servience cost  him  his  kingdom  b.  c.  158;  but  he 
was  shortly  afterwards  restored  by  the  Romans  to 
a  share  in  the  government  (App.  Syr.  47;  cf. 
Polyb.  xxxii.  20,  23;  Polyb.  iii.  5);  and  on  the 


when  struck"  (241). 
1  Strange  as  it  may  seem,  this  ungainly  and  for- 
bidding region  is  thickly  studded  with  deserted 
cities  and  villages,  in  all  of  which  the  dwellings  are 
solidly  built  and  of  remote  antiquity  "  (238).  The 
number  of  these  towns  visited  by  one  traveller 
lately  returned  is  50,  and  there  were  many  others 
which  he  did  not  &o  to.  A  Roman  road  runs 
through  the  district  from  S.  to  N.  probably  be- 
tween ltosra  and  Damascus.  On  the  outer  bound - 
uy  of  the  Lejnh  are  situated,  amongst  others,  the 
towns  known  in  Biblical  history  as  Kenath  and 
Edrei.  In  the  absence  of  more  conclusive  evidence 
on  the  point,  a  strong  presumption  in  favor  of  the 
identification  of  the  Ltjnh  with  Argob  arises  from 
the  peculiar  Hebrew  word  constantly  attached  to 
jlrgob,  and  in  this  definite  sense  apparently  to  Ar- 

rob  only.  This  word  is  b^H  (Chebel),  literally 
•  a  r»pe"  (trxotyt<r^a,  wtplfitrpoy,  funiculus),  and 


He 


regained  the  supreme  power  (Just.  xxxv.  1) 
fell  in  b.  c.  130,  in  the  war  of  the  Romans 
Aristonicua,who  chimed  the  kingdom  of  Pergamus 
on  the  death  of  Attalus  III.  (.lust,  xxxvii.  1,  2). 
letters  were  addressed  to  him  from  Rome  in  favor 
of  the  Jews  (I  Mace.  xv.  22),  who  in  after-times 
seem  to  have  been  numerous  in  bis  kingdom  (Acts 
ii.  9;  comp.  1  Pet.  i.  1).  B.  F.  W. 

ARIDAI  [3  syl.]  07^-  A^roTof;  [FA. 
Apo-for;  Comp.  'Apioaf:]  Aridai),  ninth  son  of 
Hainan  (Esth.  ix.  9). 

ARIDATHA  (SHT^S:  Xop/W;  (Tat. 
Alex.  FA.  2op3ax«;  Comp.  'Ap.-Safcf:]  Arida- 
lha),  sixth  son  of  Hainan  (Esth.  ix.  8). 

ARI'EH     [propcty    Arjeh    or    Aryeh  J 

:  'Apia;  [Vat-  Ap««i;]  Alex.  [Comp.] 
'ApifV:  Arie).  "The  Lion,"  so  called  probably 
from  his  daring  as  a  warrior:  either  one  of  the 


it  designates  with  charming  accuracy  the  remark-  accomplices  of  Pekah  in  his  conspiracy  against 
ably  defined  boundary  fine  of  the  district  of  the ',  Pekahiah,  king  of  Israel,  or,  as  Sebastian  Schmid 
L  jah,  which  is  spoken  of  repeatedly  by  its  latest  understands  the  passage,  one  of  the  princes  of 
explorer  as  "  a  rocky  shore;  "  "  sweeping  round  in  a  j  Pekaliiah,  who  was  put  to  death  with  him  (2  K. 
circle  clearly  defined  as  a  rocky  shore-line;"  "  n>  xv.  25).  Rashi  explains  it  literally  of  a  golden 
wnbling  a  Cyclopean  wall  in  ruin*  "  (Porter,  ii  \  lion  which  stood  in  the  castle,  W.  A.  W. 


19,  219,  239,  .lc. ).  The  extraordinary  features  of 
this  region  art  rendered  still  more  extraordinary  by 
the  contrast  which  it  presents  to  the  surrounding 
plain  of  the  Hauran,  a  high  plateau  of  waving 


fVlO">\  lion,  i.  e. 


Aero,  of  God,  or, 


A'RIEL 
htartn  of  Cod:  'Apff)\-  Ariel). 

L  M  the  proper  name  of  a  man  (where  the 
meaning  no  doubt  is  the  first  of  those  given  above) 
the  word  occurs  ir  Ezr.  viii.  16.  This  Ariel  waa 
r  i  of  U»  "  chief  men  "  who  under  Ezra  directed 
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the  caravan  winch  he  led  back  from  Babylon  to 
Jerusalem. 

The  wo.d  occurs  also  in  reference  to  two  Moab- 
ites  slain  by  Iieuaiah,  one  of  David's  chief  captains 
(2  Sam.  xxiii.  20;  1  Chr.  xi.  22).  Gesenius  and 
many  others  agree  with  our  A.  V.  in  regarding  Uie 
word  as  an  epithet,  "  two  lion-like  men  of  Moab;  " 
hut  it  seems  lietter  to  look  upon  it,  with  Thenius, 
Winer,  burst,  and  others,  as  a  proper  name,  and 
translate  '*  two  [mils]  of  Ariel,"  supplying  the 

wjrd  ""^S,  which  might  easily  have  fallen  out. 
A  similar  word  occurs  in  Num.  xxvi.  17,  Akkm 

(\-S~?S),aa  the  name  of  a  Gadite,  and  head  of 
OOe  of  the  families  of  that  tribe.  Both  the  LXX. 
and  the  Vulg.  give  Ariel  for  this  word,  and  Winer 
without  remark  treat*  it  as  the  same  name. 

2.  A  designation  given  by  Isaiah  to  the  city  of 
Jerusalem  (Is.  xxix.  1  (hit),  2  (hit),  7  [Alex.  Ivpa- 
rj\] ).  Its  meaning  is  obscure.  We  must  under- 
stand by  it  either  *•  lion  of  God  "  —  so  Gesenius. 
Ewald,  Hiiurnick,  burst,  and  many  others  —  or, 
with  Umbreit,  Knoliel,  and  most  of  the  ancient 
Jewish  exiKMiton,  "Hearth  of  God,"  tracing  the 

0 

first  component  of  the  word  to  the  Arabic  5^t,  « 

Hre-plare  or  hearth  (Gesen.  Thet. ;  burst,  Ihb.  w. 
Chald.  HnmJtrurt.  s.  v.).  This  latter  meaning  is 
suggested  by  the  use  of  the  word  in  Ez.  xliii.  15, 
10,  as  a  synonym  for  the  altar  of  burnt-otTering, 
although  Hiivernick  (Commentar  ub.  F.zech.  p. 
61)9),  relying  on  the  passage  in  Isaiah,  insists  that 
even  here  we  must  understand  lion  of  Clod.  The 
difficulty  is  increased  by  the  reading  of  the  text  in 
Ezekiel  lieing  itself  doubtful.  On  the  whole  it 
seems  most  probable  that  the  words  used  by  the 
two  prophets,  if  not  different  in  form,  are  at  least 
different  in  derivation  and  meaning,  and  that  as  a 
name  given  to  Jerusalem  Ariel  means  "  lion  of 
God,"  whilst  the  word  used  by  Ezekiel  means 
M  Hearth  of  God."  P.  W.  G. 

ARIMATHvE  A  [A.  V.  -the'a]  (' Ap^Oala, 
Matt,  xxvii.  57;  Luke  xxiii.  51;  John  xix.  38),  the 
birthplace,  or  at  least  the  residence  of  Joseph,  who 
obtained  leave  from  l'ilate  to  bury  our  Ijord  in  his 
"new  tomb"  at  Jerusalem.  St.  Luke  calls  this 
dace  "a  city  of  Judea;"  but  this  presents  no  ob- 
jection to  its  identification  with  the  prophet  Sam- 
jel's  birthplace,  the  Kamah  of  1  Sam.  i.  1,  19, 
which  is  named  in  the  Septuagint  Armathaim 
VApnadaifi),  and  by  Josephus,  Armatha  ("KpfiaSi, 
Joseph.  Ant.  v.  10,  §  2).  The  Kamathem  of  the 
Apocrypha  ('PauaBtfi,  1  Mace,  xi  34)  U  probably 
lh«  same  place.    [Kamah.]  J.  S.  H. 

AltlOCH  OJV-K,  probably  from  a 

i."on,  "lion  like,"  eomp.  7T^I22  :  'Aptux1!**  kXX«» 
^tw:ce]  in  I>an.  only;  [elsewhere  'Apiu>x 0  'Api«x< 
fheodot. :  A  rioch ,  V  ulg. ) . 
L  <•  King  of  Ellasar  "  (Gen.  xiv.  1,  9). 

2.  "  The  captain  of  the  guard  "  of  Nebuchad- 
nezzar (Dan.  ii.  14  ff.,.  B.  F.  W. 

3.  (Zipiwxi  x'ex-  Comp.  Aid.]  'Api«x: 
Krioch).  Properly  [V]  "  Eirioch  "  or  »  Enoch," 
nentioned  in  Jud.  i.  6  as  king  of  the  FJvma'ang. 
Junius  and  Tremelliu*  identify  him  with  Deiocea, 
king  of  part  of  Media,  W.  A.  W. 

AlU'SAI  [3«yb]  (^t8.:  'Poi^oiof,  [Ale*. 


ARISTOBULUS 

Poxxpavos',  Comp.  'Apnrof:]  A risai),  eighth  am  <* 
Haman  (Esth.  ix.  9). 

ARISTARCHUS  ('Apl<rrapX°'  «* 
ctllait  ruhr\:  ArisUirchut),  a  'lliotsalonian  (Acta 
xx.  4;  xxvii.  2),  who  accompanied  St.  Paul  on  his 
third  missionary  journey  (Acts  xix.  29,  where  hi 
is  mentioned  as  having  l«een  seized  in  the  tumult 
at  Ephesus  together  with  Gains,  lwth  avn Kfrhpoxn 
TJavKov)-  We  ltear  of  him  again  as  aecompanyutg 
the  apostle  on  hi*  retuni  to  Asia,  Acts  xx.  4;  and 
again  xxvii.  2.  as  king  with  him  on  his  voyage  to 
Home.  We  trace  him  afterwards  as  St.  Paul's 
oweuxjaoAan-oj  in  Col.  iv.  10.  and  Philem.  24, 
both  these  notices  belonging  to  one  and  the  same 
time  of  Col.  iv.  7;  1'hilem.  12  ff.  After  this  we 
altogether  lose  sight  of  him.  Tradition,  says  Wi- 
ner, makes  him  bishop  of  Apaxnea.  11.  A. 

•  Though  Aristarchus  is  mentioned  so  often,  the 
A.  V.  very  strangely  speaks  of  him  as  "  one  Aris- 
tarchus "  in  Acts  xxvii.  2.  He  ap|>cars  from  that 
passage  to  have  gone  with  the  apostle  to  Pome  of 
his  own  accord.  We  do  not  >'  trace  him  as  Paul's 
avvatxjit&utTOs  (fellow-prisoner)  in  Philem.  24;" 
but  since  he  is  reckoned  there  among  the  avrtpyi 
(fellow-laborers),  we  may  conclude  that  he  received 
the  other  appellation  in  Col.  iv.  10.  localise  he  made 
himself  the  voluntary  sharer  of  Paul's  exUe  and 
captivity.  To  remember  the  brethren  in  their 
bonds  was  accounted  the  same  thing  as  to  be 

j  bound  with  them;  sec  Heb.  xiii.  3  (cvyStiffttrot). 

I  The  letters  to  the  Colossians  and  to  Philemon  were 
seut  away  at  the  same  time,  which  leaves  no  room 

[for  supposing  that  Aristarchus  had  been  put  in 
prison  after  the  letter  to  Philemon  was  written. 

H. 

ARISTOBU  LUS  ('ApurrS&ovkos  [most  ex- 
ctlltnt  cvututlfor]:  Arittut*>lu*),  a  Jewish  priest 
(2  Mace.  i.  10),  who  resided  in  Egypt  in  the  reign 
of  Ptolemseus  VI.  Phdonietor  (comp.  Grimm,  2 
Mace.  i.  9).  In  a  letter  of  Judas  Maccabams  he 
is  addressed  (165  n.  c.)  as  the  representative  of 
the  Egyptian  Jews  (' Apurrofrovktp  •  .  .  *ol  to?i  it 
Aly.  'lovS.  2  Mace.  /.  c),  and  is  further  styled 
•'the  teacher"  (SiSdVnraAor,  »'•  e.  counsellor?)  of 
the  king.  Josephus  makes  no  mention  of  him; 
but  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  he  is  identical 
with  the  Peripatetic  philosopher  of  the  name  (Clem. 
Alex.  Sir.  v.  §  98;  Euseb.  Prop.  Kv.  viii.  9),  who 
dedicated  to  Ptol.  Philometor  his  allegoric  exposi- 
tion of  the  Pentateuch  (Bi$\ovs  ^Tryrrriaaj  tow 
Muvtrtws  v6fiov,  Euseb.  //.  A",  vii.  32).  Consid- 
erable fragments  of  this  work  liave  lteen  preserved 
by  Clement  and  Eusebius  (Euseb.  Pitrp.  Erang. 
vii.  13,  14,  viii.  (8)  9,  10,  xiii.  12;  in  which  the 
Clementine  fragments  recur);  but  the  authenticity 
of  the  quotations  has  been  rigorously  contested. 
It  was  denied  by  Ii.  Simon,  and  especially  by  Hody 
(I)e  bibl.  ttxt.  oriij.,  pp.  50  ff.  Oxon.  1705),whowas 
answered  by  Valckenaer  (D'mtrihe  de  Arutobulo 
./wAeo,  Lugd.  Bat.  1806);  and  Valckenaer's  ar- 
guments are  now  generally  considered  conclusive. 
(Gfrirer,  Philo  u.  t.  ic.  ii.  71  ff.;  Daehne,  Jud. 
Altx.  litliij.-Phiht.  ii.  73  ff.;  Ewald,  Gttch.  oVs 
Yolktt  hr.  iv.  2^>4  n.)  The  object  of  Aristobulus 
was  to  prove  that  the  Peripatetic  doctrines  were 
based  (ijpTTjffBai)  on  the  law  and  the  Prophets, 
and  his  work  has  an  additional  interest  as  showing 
that  the  Jewish  doctrines  were  first  brought  inU 
contact  with  the  Aristotelian  and  not  with  the  Pla- 
tonic philosophy  (comp.  Matter.  Hitf  Hf  tjZcoU 
<tAUx.  iii.  iW  ff.).    The  " 
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at  length  in  tke  works  quoted  above  ;  four  corners,  and  therefore  two  on  each  aide,  and 
ahtch  contain  also  a  satisfactory  explanation  of  the 
throoological  difficulties  of  the  dulereut  account* 
sf  Aristobulus.  li.  V.  W. 


AKISTOBU-XUS  (' Apurro'/Soi/AoO,  a  resi 


through  these  were  passed  staves  of  the 
similarly  overlaid.  By  these  staves,  which  always 
remained  in  the  rings,  tho  Invites  of  tlie  house  of 
Kohath,  to  whose  ottice  tliis  especially  appertained, 


last  at  liome,  wuic  of  wnose  household  are  greeted  |  J*™  'tj"  lu  P™-*?**^  l'rohably,  ^>wertr^ 
in  Iiotn.  xvi.  10.  It  does  not  appear  whether  lie 
•u  a  Koman ;  or  whether  he  U-lieved :  from  the 
form  of  expression,  probably  not-  Or  he  may  have 
lean  dead  at  the  time.  The  Menol-y.  Uixtcorum, 
m  usual  (iii.  17  f.  >,  makes  him  to  have  been  one 
'>i  the  70  disciples,  and  reports  that  he  preached 
the  gospel  in  liritain.  II.  A. 

*  It  U  not  sale  to  infer  merely  from  the  cxpres- 
tiou  it-elf  [4k  TZv'Apurro&ovkQv)  either  that  Aris- 
tobulus  was  not  a  Christian,  or  tliat  he  was  not 
living  when  the  epistle  to  the  Romans  was  written, 
i. See  FriUache,  Kpittola  ad  lituHtiiws,  iii.  307). 
I'aul  speak*  twice  precisely  in  the  same  way  of  Ste- 
phanas \l  Cor.  i.  1G,  and  xvi.  l.">);  but  we  happen 
to  learn  from  1  Cor.  xvi.  17,  that  Stephanas  just 
with  the  apostle  at  Kphesus  (Xaip*>  «ri 


removed  from  within  the  veil,  in  the  most  holy 
place,  which  was  its  proper  position,  or  when  taken 
out  thence,  priests  were  its  liearers  (Num.  vii.  9,  x. 
21,  iv.  5.  It),  20;  1  K.  viii.  3,  U).  The  ends  of 
the  staves  were  visible  without  the  veil  in  the  holy 
place  of  the  temple  of  Solomon,  the  stave*  being 
drawn  to  the  ends,  apparently,  hut  not  out  of  the 
rings.  The  ark,  when  transported,  was  eirelt  jted 
in  the  "  veil  "  of  the  dismantled  taU-ruacle,  in  the 
curtain  of  badgers'  skins,  and  in  a  blue  tl^th  ow 
all,  and  was  therefore  not  seen. 

II.  Its  purpose  or  object  was  to  contain  invio- 
late the  Divine  autograph,  of  the  two  tables,  that 
"covenant  "  from  which  it  derived  its  title,  the  idea 
of  which  was  inseparable  from  it,  and  which  may 
be  regarded  as  the  il>/*,$itum  of  the  Jewish  dispen- 


rfj  xapovula  7ir*<paya),  and  consequently  separat-  jsation.    The  jierpetual  safe  custody  of  the  nutterial 

tables  no  doubt  suggested  the  moral  observance  of 
the  precepts  inscribed.  It  was  also  pre!  ably  a  reli- 
quary for  the  pot  of  manna  and  the  rod  of  Aaron. 
We  read  in  1  K.  viii.  9,  that  "  there  was  nothing 
in  the  ark  save  the  two  tables  of  stone  which  Moses 
put  tbere  at  Horeb."  Yet  St.  Paul,  or  the  author 
of  Heb.  ix.  4,  asserts  that,  Inside  the  two  tables  of 
stone,  the  "  pot  of  manna  "  and  44  Aaron's  rod  that 
budded  "  were  inside  the  ark.  which  were  directed 
to  l»e  "  laid  up  "  and  "kept  btfnre  the  t alimony," 
|».  r.  before  the  tables  of  the  law  (Kx.  xl.  20);  and 
probably,  since  there  is  no  mention  of  any  other 
receptacle  for  them,  and  some  would  have  l«een  ne- 
]  cessary,  the  statement  of  1  K.  viii.  9  implies  that 
by  Solomon's  time  these  relies  had  disap|ieared. 

The  expression  l^S  "P%r,  Deut.  xxxi.  20,  ob- 
scurely rendered  "  in  the  side  of  the  ark  "  (A.  V.), 
merely  means  "beside"  it.  The  words  of  the 
A.  V.  In  1  Chr.  xiii.  3,  seem  to  imply  an  use  of 
the  ark  for  the  purpose  of  an  oracle;  but  this  is 
probably  erroneous,  and  "we  sought  it  not"  the 
meaning;  so  the  LXX.  renders  it:  see  Geseuiue, 

Ux.  s.  v.  ah*. 

-  T 

Occupying  the  most  holy  spot  of  the  whole  sanct- 
uary, it  tended  to  exclude  any  idol  from  the  centre 
of  worship.  And  Jeremiah  (iii.  10)  looks  forward 
to  the  time  when  even  the  ark  should  l>o  "  no  more 
rememl>ered,"  as  the  climax  of  spiritualized  nligion 
apparently  in  Messianic  times.  It  was  also  the 
Biip[»ort  of  the  mercy -scat,  materially  symbolizing, 
perhaps,  the  "covenant"  as  that  on  which  "mercy" 
rested.  It  also  furnished  a  legitimate  vent  to  that 
longing  after  a  material  object  for  reverential  feel- 
ing which  is  common  to  all  religions.  It  was, 
however,  never  seen,  save  by  the  high-priest,  and 
resembled  in  this  respect  the  I  >eitv  whom  it  sym- 
bolized, whose  face  none  might  look  upon  and  live 
i  Winer,  ml  b*\  woo  ).  i"hat  this  reverential  feeling 
may  have  l«en  iui|»aired  during  its  alwenee  among 
the  Philistines,  seems  probable  from  the  exampU 
of  L'zzah. 

III.  Tlie  chi"f  facts  in  the  earlier  history  of  th« 
ark  (see  .".xh.  .ii.  and  vi.)  need  not  1**  recited 


ed  from  his' family  at  home-  It  is  quite  possible 
that  Aristobulus  was  at  Corinth  when  1'aul  wrote 
to  the  Uomans,  though  his  pro|«er  home  was  at 
Ivome,  or  the  reverse:  he  himself  may  have  lived  at 
Corinth,  but  have  had  sons  or  other  members  of 
his  family  settled  at  Rome.  This  entire  class  of 
passages  (NAUcnwcs,  O.nksihiokis,  Ciiu4'.) 
involves  a  peculiarity  of  phraseology  which  has  not 
leen  duly  recognized.  II. 

ARK,  NOAH'S.  [Noah.] 

ARK  OF  THE  COVENANT 
This,  taken  generally  together  with  the  mercy-seat, 
»as  the  one  piece  of  the  tabernacle's  furniture  espe- 
cially invested  with  sacred ness  and  mystery,  and  is 
therefore  the  first  for  which  precise  directions  were 
delivered  (Kx.  xxv.).    The  word  signifies  a  mere 

chest  or  box,  and  is  (as  well  as  the  word 
"ark"  of  Noah)  rendered  by  the  LXX.  and  New 
Testament  writers  by  Kt$vr6s.  We  may  remark : 
(t.)  its  material  dimensions  and  fittings;  (II.)  its 
design  and  object,  under  which  will  be  included  its 
and  (HI.)  its  history. 


E,0  |>tbn  Ark.    (Roselllni,  p.  W  ) 


L  It  appears  to  have  l>een  an  oblong  chest  of 
littim  (acacia)  wood,  2)  cubits  long,  by  lj  broad 
•nd  deep.  Within  and  without  gold  was  overlaid 
»n  the  wood,  and  on  tlie  upper  side  or  lid,  which 
*m  edged  round  about  with  gold,  the  mercy-vat, 

Upponing  the  cherubim  one  at  each  end,  aiu.  re-  We  may  r.jtice,  however,  a  fiction  of  tho  Kabbis 
rwuwl  as  the  symbolical  throne  of  the  I>ivine  pres-  that  then  re  re  tiro  arks,  one  which  remained  in 
««*  [(  if  Kite  mm  and  Mercy-skat],  was  placed,  the  shrine,  and  another  which  preceded  the  camp 
IV  ark  was  Stted  with  rings  ono  at  each  of  the  ou  iu  march,  and  tlia?  this  latter  contain*:  the 
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166  ARK.  OF  THE  COVENANT 

broken  tables  of  the  law,  aa  the  former  the 
ones.  In  the  decline  of  religion  in  a  later  period  a 
superstitious  security  was  attached  to  its  presence 
In  battle.  Yet,  though  this  was  rebuked  by  its  per- 
mitted capture,  when  captured  its  sanctity  was 
vindicated  by  miracles,  as  seen  in  its  avenging 
progress  through  the  Philistine  cities.  From  this 
period  till  David's  time  its  abode  was  frequently 
shifted.  It  sojourned  among  several,  probably  Le- 
vitical,  families  (1  Sam.  vii.  1;  2  Sam.  vi.  3,  11; 
1  Chr.  xiii.  13,  xv.  24,  25)  in  the  border  villages 
of  Eastern  Judah,  and  did  not  take  its  place  in 
the  tabernacle,  but  dwelt  in  curtains,  i.  e.  in  a  sep- 
arate tent  pitched  for  it  in  Jerusalem  by  David. 
Its  bringing  up  by  David  thither  was  a  national 
festival,  and  its  presence  there  seems  to  have  sug- 
gested to  his  piety  the  erection  of  a  house  to  receive 
it.  Subsequently  that  house,  when  completed,  re- 
ceived, in  the  installation  of  the  ark  in  its  shrine, 
the  signal  of  its  inauguration  by  the  effulgence  of 
Divine  glory  instantly  manifested.  Several  of  the 
Psalms  contain  allusions  to  these  events  (e.  g.  xxiv., 
xlvii.,  exxxu.)  and  Ps.  cv.  appears  to  have  been 
composed  on  the  occasion  of  the  first  of  them. 

When  idolatry  became  more  shameless  in  the 
kingdom  of  Judah,  Manasseh  placed  a  "carved 
Image"  in  the  "house  of  God,"  and  probably  re- 
moved the  ark  to  make  way  for  it.  This  may 
account  for  the  subsequent  statement  that  it  was 
reinstated  by  Joaiah  (2  Chr.  xxxiii.  7,  xxxv.  3). 
It  was  probably  taken  captive  or  destroyed  by  Neb- 
uchadnezzar (2  Esdr.  x.  22).  Prideaux's  argu- 
ment that  there  must  have  Itecn  an  ark  in  the 
second  temple  is  of  no  weight  against  express  testi- 
mony, such  as  that  of  Josephus  (B.  J.  v.  5,  §  5) 
and  Tacitus  (Hist.  v.  9,  xnania  arcana),  confirmed 
also  by  the  Rabbins,  who  state  that  a  sacred  stone 

called  by  them  iTOU?  pS,  "  stone  of  drinking  " 
[Stone],  stood  in  its  stead;  as  well  as  by  the 
marked  silence  of  those  apocryphal  books  which 
enumerate  the  rest  of  the  principal  furniture  of  the 
sanctuary  as  present,  besides  the  positive  statement 
of  2  Esdr.  as  above 
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Egyptian  Ark.    (Wilkinson,  Anc.  Egypt.) 

The  ritual  of  the  Etruscans,  (1  reeks,  Romans, 
and  other  ancient  nations,  included  the  use  of  what 
Clemens  Alexandrinus  calls  kIvtcu  u  vortical  (Pro- 
*ept.  p  12);  but  especially  that  of  the  Egyptians, 
it  whose  religious  processions,  as  represented  on 
"jionuments,  such  on  ark,  surmounted  by  a  pair  of 
winged  figures  like  the  cherubim,  constantly  ap- 
pears (WUkinson,  An.  Egypt,  v.  271,  275).  The 
lame  Clemens  (Strom,  v.  578)  also  contains  an 
allusion  of  a  proverbial  character  to  the  ark  and  its 
rites,  which  seems  Jo  show  that  they  were  popularly 
known,  where  he  says  that  "  only  the  master 
LSiSdVwoAoil  may  uncover  the  ark"  (jcifian6j)- 


In  Latin  aluo,  the  word  arcanum,  com  tctod  with 
area  and  arceo,  is  the  recognized  term  fur  a  sacred 
mystery.  Illustrations  of  the  same  subject  occur 
also  Plut.  de  1$.  tt  Osi.  c.  39;  Ov.  Art  Am.  ii 
609,  Ac.;  Euseb.  Prop.  Evang.  ii.  3;  Catoll.  lxiv 
260-1;  ApuL  MtU  xi.  262.  II.  II. 

ARK1TE,   THE    ClT^n,   Sam.  Cod 

'•fT'PV  :  yApovtttuos'  Aracaut),  one  of  the  families 
of  the  Canaanites  (Gen.  x.  17;  1  Chr.  i.  15),  and 
from  the  context  evidently  located  in  the  north  of 
Phoenicia.  Josephus  (Ant.  i.  6,  §  2)  gives  the 
name  as  'Apovirator,  and  as  possessing  "Apmjp 
rijy  iv  t£  A</9dVa>.  He  also  again  mentions  the 
place  ('Apirala,  B.  J.  vii.  5,  §  1 )  in  defining  the 
position  of  the  Sabbatical  river.  The  name  is 
found  in  Pliny  (v.  16*),  and  Ptolemy  (v.  15),  and 
from  JUlius  Lampridius  (Alex.  Sec.)  we  learn  thai 
the  Vrbt  Arcena  contained  a  temple  dedicated  to 
Alexander  the  Great.  It  was  the  birthplace  of 
Alexander  Severus,  and  was  thence  called  Caesarca 
Li  ban  i.  Area  was  well  known  to  the  Crusaders, 
who  under  Raimond  of  Toulouse  besieged  it  for  two 
months  in  1099  in  vain ;  it  was,  however,  afterwards 
taken  by  William  of  Sartanges.  In  1202  it  was 
totally  destroyed  by  an  earthquake.  The  site  which 

now  bears  the  name  of  'Arka  (Lsj-C  )  lies  on  the 

coast,  2  to  2J  hours  from  the  shore,  about  12  miles 
north  of  Tripoli,  and  5  south  of  the  NaJir  el  Khtbir 
(Ekutherus).  The  great  coast  road  passes  half-way 
between  it  and  the  sea.  The  site  is  marked  by  a 
rocky  tell  rising  to  the  height  of  100  feet  close  above 
the  Nahr  Arka.  On  the  top  of  the  tell  is  an  area 
of  about  two  acres,  and  on  this  and  on  a  plateau  to 
the  north  the  ruins  of  the  former  town  are  scat  - 
tercd.  Among  them  are  some  columns  of  granite 
and  syenite  (Rob.  iii.  579-81;  Ges.  1073;  Winer. 
*.  ft ;  Reland,  675;  lkirckhardt,  162;  Did.  of  Or. 
and  Ram.  C'cogr.,  art.  Ahca).  G. 

ARMAGEDDON  ([' Apfiaytiiwy;  Lachm. 
Tisch.]  'ApfiaytSuy'-  [Armagtdvn],  Rev.  xvi.  16). 
It  would  be  foreign  to  the  purpose  of  this  work  to 
enter  into  any  of  the  theological  controversies  con- 
nected with  this  word.    Whatever  its  full  symbol- 
ical import  may  be,  the  image  rests  on  a  geograph- 
ical basis;  and  the  locality  implied  in  the  Hebrew 
term  here  employed  (rbv  r6irov  rbv  KaX6vft(vo» 
'Efipai<rr\  'ApuaytBdv)  U  the  great  battlefield  of 
the  Old  Testament,  where  the  chief  conflict*  took 
place  between  the  Israelites  and  the  enemies  of 
God's  people.    The  passage  is  best  illustrated  by 
comparing  a  similar  one  in  the  book  of  Joel  (iii.  2, 
12),  where  the  scene  of  the  Divine  judgments  is 
spoken  of  in  the  prophetic  imagery  as  the  "  valley 
of  Jehoshaphat,"  the  fact  underlying  the  image 
being  Jehoshaphat  s  great  victory  (2  Chr.  xx.  26; 
see  Zech.  xiv.  2,  4).     So  here  the  scene  of  the 
struggle  of  good  and  evil  is  suggested  by  that  battle 
|  field,  the  plain  of  Esdraelon.  which  was  famous  for 
two  great  victories,  of  llarak  over  the  Canaanites 
(Judg.  iv.,  v.).  and  Gideon  over  the  Midianites 
!  (Judg.  vii.);  and  for  two  great  disasters,  the  death 
I  of  Saul  in  the  invasion  of  the  Philistines  (1  Sam. 
I  xxxi.  8),  and  the  death  of  Josiah  in  the  invasion 
;  of  the  Egyptians  (2  K.  xxiii.  29,  80;  2  Chr.  xxxv 
22).    With  the  first  and  fourth  of  these  events 
Megiddo  (MaytSSu  hi  the  I. XX.  and  Josephus)  is 
especially  connected.    Hence  'Ap-furytttLr,  uth» 
]  hill  of  Megiddo."     (See  Itiihr's  Exeat  tut  ot 
I  Herod  ii-  159.)    The  same  figurative  language  it 
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utxi  bv  one  of  the  Jewish  prophet*  (Zech.  xii.  11). 
As  regards  the  Apocalypse,  it  is  remarked  by  Stan- 
ley {$.  4-  P.  p.  330),  that  this  imagery  would  be 
peculiarly  natural  to  a  Galibeac,  to  whom  tlte  scene 
of  these'lattles  was  familiar.  [MegIDDO.] 

J.  S.  H. 

ARME'NT  A  CApusWo)  m  nowhere  mentioned 
under  that  name  in  the  original  Hebrew,  though 
it  occur*  in  the  English  version  (2  K.  xix.  37), 
where  our  translators  have  very  unnecessarily  sub- 
stituted it  for  Ararat  (comp.  marginal  reading). 
[Here  the  LXX.  read  'ApapiB  (Alex.  ApataS), 
\  ulj».  Armenii.]    The  absence  of  the  name,  how- 
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rrer,  which  was  not  the  indigenous  name  of  the 
people,  by  no  means  implies  that  the  Hebrew  writers 
■ere  unacquainted  with  the  country.  They  un- 
doubtedly describe  certain  districts  of  it  under  the 
uuies  Ararat,  Minni,  and  Togarmah.  Of  these 
three  the  latter  appears  to  have  the  widest  signif- 
ication. It  is  the  name  of  a  race  (Gen.  x.  3),  and 
not  of  a  locality,  and  is  used  by  Ezekiel  as  descrip- 
tire  of  the  whole  country  (xxrii.  14,  xxxviii.  6), 
»^)e  the  two  former  are  mentioned  together,  and 
hire  been  identified  with  separate  localities. 

Armenia  is  that  lofty  plateau  whence  the  riven 
Euphrates,  Tigris,  Araaes,  and  A  cam  pais,  pour 
down  their  waters  in  different  directions,  the  two 
int  to  the  Persian  Gulf,  the  last  two  respectifely 
to  the  Caspian  and  Euxine  Seas.   It  may  be  termed 
the  mdnu  of  the  mountain  system  of  western 
Asia.   From  the  centre  of  the  plateau  rise  two 
IsAj  chains  of  mountains,  which  run  from  E.  to 
WH  converging  towards  the  Caspian  sea,  but  par- 
iHd  to  each  other  towards  the  W.,  the  most  north- 
erly named  by  ancient  geographers  Abus  M',  and 
culminating  in  Mouut  Ararat;  the  other  named 
N  iphaies  Ms.     Westward  these  ranges  may  be 
traced  in  Anti-Taurus  and  Taurus,  while  in  the  op- 
posite direction  they  are  continued  in  Caspius  M>. 
The  climate  of  Armenia  is  severe,  the  degree  of 
•ererity  varying  with  the  altitude  of  different  local- 
ities, the  valleys  being  sufficiently  warm  to  ripen 
the  grape,  while  the  high  lands  are  bleak  and  only 
adapted  for  pasture.    The  latter  supported  vast 
number*  of  mules  and  horses,  on  which  the  wealth 
of  the  country  chiefly  depended ;  and  hence  Strabo 
(tl  529)  characterizes  the  country  an  a<p6tpa  mt- 
*i0oTot,  and  teUs  us  that  the  horses  were  held  in 
•>  high  estimation  as  the  celebrated  N'uuean  breed. 
The  inhabitants  were  keen  traders  in  ancient  as 
x  tai>lvru  times. 

Hie  slight  acquaintance  which  the  Hebrew 
•riten  bad  of  this  country  was  probably  derived 
ho  the  Phoenicians.  There  are  signs  of  their 
uwwled^e  having  been  progressive.  Isaiah,  in  bis 
prophecies  regarding  Babylon,  speaks  of  the  hosts 
**  coining  from  "the  mountains"  (xiii.  4),  while 
Jeremiah,  in  connection  with  the  same  subject,  uses 
the  specific  names  Ararat  and  Minni  (li.  27). 
Ezekiti,  who  was  apparently  better  acquainted  with 
fa  country,  uses  a  name  which  was  familiar  to  its 
own  Habitants,  Togarmah.  Whether  the  use  of 
tht  tens  Ararat  in  Is.  xxxvii.  38  belongs  to  the 
period  in  which  the  prophet  himself  lived,  is  a 
question  which  cannot  be  here  discussed.  Iu  the 
prophetical  j««agcs  to  which  we  shall  rsfcr,  it  will 


lw  noticed  that  Armenia  is  spoken  of  rather  in 
reference  to  its  geographical  position  as  one  of  the 
extreme  northern  nations  with  which  the  .lews  wen 
acquainted,  than  for  any  more  definite  purpose. 
(1.)  Arakat  is  noticed  as  the  place  whither  the 
sons  of  Sennacherib  fled  (Is.  xxxvii.  38).  In  the 
prophecies  of  Jeremiah  (li.  27)  it  is  summoned 
along  with  Minni  and  Ashkenax  to  the  destruction  of 
Babylon,  —  the  LXX.  however  only  notice  the  last. 
It  was  the  central  district  surrounding  the  moun- 
tain of  that  name.  (2.)  Minni  03!2)  it  only 
noticed  in  the  passage  just  referred  to.  It  is  prob- 
ably identical  with  the  district  Minyas,  in  the 
upper  valley  of  the  Murad-su  branch  of  the  Eu- 
phrates (Joseph.  Ant.  i.  3,  §  0).  It  contains  the 
root  of  the  name  Ai taenia  according  to  the  gen- 
erally received  derivation,  Ilar-Minni,  44  the  moun- 
tains of  Minni."  It  is  worthy  of  notice  that  the 
spot  where  Xenophon  ascertains  that  the  name  of 
the  country  through  which  he  was  passing  was  Ar- 
menia, coincides  with  the  position  here  assigned  to 
Minni  (Xen.  An,  iv.  5;  Ainsworth,  Track  of 

10,000,  p.  177).  (3.)  Too  arm  ah  (nO")3Vl : 
0<rya^ii,  and  Bopyoftd)  is  noticed  in  two  passages 
of  Esekiel,  both  of  which  support  the  idea  of  its 
identity  with  Armenia.  In  xxvii.  14  he  speaks  of 
its  commerce  with  the  Tynans  in  "horses,  horse- 
men, and  mules"  (A.  V.),  or,  as  the  words  mean, 
41  carriage-horses,  riding-horses,  and  mules"  (HiLzig, 
Comment),  which  we  have  already  noticed  as  the 
staple  productions  of  Armenia.  That  the  house 
of  Togarmah  41  traded  in  the  fairs  of  Tyre,"  as  the 
A.  V.  express**  it,  is  more  than  the  Hebrew  text 
seems  to  warrant.  The  words  simply  signify  that 
the  Armenians  carried  on  commerce  with  the  Tyr- 
ians  in  those  articles.  In  this  passage  Togarmah 
is  mentioned  in  connection  with  Meshech  and 
Tubal;  in  xxxviii.  6,  it  is  described  as  44 of  the 
north  quarters  "  in  connection  with  Comer.  Coup- 
ling with  these  particulars  the  relationship  between 
Togarmah,  Ashkenax,  and  Kiphat  (Gen.  x.  3),  the 
three  sons  of  Gomer,  and  the  nations  of  which 
these  patriarchs  were  the  progenitors,  we  cannot 
fail  in  coming  to  the  conclusion  that  Togarmah 
represents  Armenia.  We  will  only  add  that  the 
traditional  belief  of  the  Armenians  themselves,  that 
they  are  descended  from  Thorgomass  or  Tiorgar- 
mah,  strongly  confirms  this  view.-      W.  L.  B. 

ARMLET  (rn?rtf,  Num.  xxxi.  50,  9 
Sam.  i.  10:  ^AiS^c;  Aquila  [in  2  Sam.]  fipaxr 
<L\tov :  [ptritcel'u,]  antillay  brachial* ;  prop- 
erly a  fetter,  from  "13?^,  a  rttp;  comp.  Is.  Hi 


"  •  We  srs  indebted  frra  valuabk  work  on 
tod  Pmu  to  the  American  mL-wlonarlt*,  Me.«n.  II.  O. 
0.  Bright  and  Eli  Smith,  who  nuiue  a  tour  of  obwrrs- 
u»  Um,  couatrks  In  1830.     We  bare  a  toil  later 


From  Nineveh 
Muavuia. 


20,  and  AsKUT),  an  oeument  universal  W. 


Dr.  Dwight  0860)  entitled  "Cb 
revived  in  the  East,"  treating  especially  of  '  t 
moral  changes  which  ar*  taking  plsoa  am*  n  ths 
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E**l,  especially  among  women;  used  by  princes  m 
one  of  the  insignia  of  royalty,  and  by  distinguished 
persons  in  general.  Tbe  word  is  not  used  in  the 
A.  V.,  as  even  in  2  Sain.  i.  10,  they  render  it  "  by 
the  bracelet  on  his  arm."  Sometimes  only  one  was 
worn,  on  the  right  arm  (Ecclus.  xxi.  21).  From 
Cant.  viii.  6,  it  apjiears  that  the  signet  sometimes 
consisted  of  a  jewel  on  the  armlet. 

These  ornaments  were  worn  by  most  ancient 
priuces.  They  are  frequent  on  tbe  sculptures  of 
rerscpolis  and  Nineveh,  and  were  set  in  rich  and 
£aa  tactic  shapes,  resembling  the  heads  of  animals 
(Layard,  XinereA,  ii  298)."  The  kings  of  Persia 
wore  them,  and  Astyagcs  presented  a  pair  among 
tfber  ornaments  to  Cyrus  (Xcn.  Ctjr.  i.  3).  The 
Ethiopians,  to  whom  sonic  were  sent  by  Cam- 
oyses,  sconifully  characterized  them  as  weak  fettere 
(Herxl.  ii.  23).  Nor  were  they  confined  to  the 
Idngi,  since  Herodotus  (viii.  113)  calls  the  Persians 
generally  \\it\iop6poi.  In  the  Egyptian  monu- 
ment* "kings  are  often  represented  with  armlets 
and  biveleU,  and  in  the  Leyden  Museum  is  one 
bearing  the  name  of  the  third  Thothmcs."  [A 
gold  biacelet  figured  below.]    (Wilkinson's  Anc. 


Egypt,  iii.  375,  and  Plates  1,  2.  14).  They  were 
even  used  by  the  old  British  chiefs  (Turner,  Angl. 
Sax.  i.  383).  The  story  of  Tarpeia  shows  that 
they  were  common  among  the  ancient  Sabines,  but 
the  liomans  considered  the  use  of  them  effeminate, 
although  they  were  sometimes  given  as  military  re- 
wards (Liv.  x.  44).  Finally,  they  are  still  worn 
among  the  most  splendid  regalia  of  modern  Oriental 
sovereigns,  and  it  is  even  said  that  those  of  the 
king  of  Persia  are  worth  a  million  sterling  (Kitto, 
Pict.  IHsi.  of  Pal.  i.  499).  They  form  the  chief 
wealth  of  modern  Hindoo  ladies,  and  are  rarely 
taken  off.  They  are  made  of  every  sort  of  material 
from  the  finest  gold,  jewels,  ivory,  coral,  and  pearl, 
down  to  the  common  glass  rings  and  varnished  earth- 
enware bangles  of  the  women  of  the  Deccan.  Now, 
rs  in  ancient  times,  they  are  sometimes  plain,  some- 
times enchased,  sometimes  with  the  ends  not  joined, 
and  sometimes  a  complete  circle.  The  arms  are 
lometimes  quite  covered  with  them,  and  if  the 
wearer  be  poor,  it  matters  not  how  mean  they  are, 
provided  only  that  they  glitter.  It  is  thought  essen- 
tial to  beauty  that  they  should  fit  close,  and  hence 
I  tanner  calls  them  "  rather  manacles  than  brace- 
-ets,"  and  Buchanan  says  "that  the  poor  girls 
rarely  get  them  on  without  drawing  blood,  and 
rubbing  part  of  the  skin  from  the  hand;  and  as 
they  wear  great  numbers,  which  often  break,  they 
suffer  much  from  their  love  of  admiration."  Their 
mormons  weight  may  be  conjectured  from  Gen. 
uriv.  24.    [Bracelet.]  F.  W.  F. 

AJIMO-NI  ftey  [Palatimu,  palace  in- 
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male]:  'Ep/ivvoU  [Vat.  E/yiMwi;  Aks. 
Aid.  'Epfiuoytl;  Comp.  'Apfiuyl:]  Armoni),  no  of 
Saul  by  Itizpah  (2  Sam.  xxi.  8). 

•  ARMORY  (IT.4 which  Luther  renders  //<m 
nhchhatu  and  De  Wette  Zcvghaus)  occurs  only  ia 
Neh.  iii.  19  (A.  V.),  and  is  mentioned  there  as  being 
opposite  the  part  of  the  walls  of  Jerusalem  built  bj 
Ezka  (3)  after  the  captivity.    The  same  place,  no 

doubt,  is  meant  in  Is.  xxii.  8  (pBW),  whether  we 
render  there  "  armorer  "  (A.  V.)  or' "  armory  of  the 
house  of  the  forest,"  i.  e.  (as  more  fully  in  1  Kings 
vii.  2  ff.)  "of  the  forest  of  Lebanon,"  and  so  called 
because  built  with  cedars  brought  from  Uhanon. 
See  Knobel,  Jixeget.  Hnndb.  v.  153;  and  Gesen- 
ius,  iiber  den  Jetaia,  ii.  690.  This  "armory," 
therefore,  was  an  apartment  in  this  "house"  or 
palace  of  Solomon,  in  which,  as  we  see  expressly 
from  1  Kings  x.  16,  17,  he  deposited  his  "golden 
targets  and  shields  "  (Keil,  Buchtr  der  Kdnigt,  j». 
153).  It  appears  to  have  existed  still,  or  remains 
of  it,  in  the  time  of  Nchemiab.  Gesenius  iufers 
from  Neh.  iii.  19  (though  the  local  indication  there 
is  very  indefinite)  that  it  was  situated  on  Ophel, 
the  southern  projection  of  Moriah  (Thtsaur.  ii. 
012);  but  a  differene  view  is  presented  under 
Palace.  u. 

ARMS,  ARMOR.  In  the  records  of  a 
people  like  the  Children  of  Israel,  so  large  a  part 
of  whose  history  was  passed  in  warfare,  we  nat- 
urally look  for  much  information,  direct  or  indirect, 
on  the  anns  and  modes  of  fighting  of  the  nation 
itself  and  of  those  with  whom  it  came  into  con- 
tact. 

Unfortunately,  however,  the  notices  that  we  find 
in  tbe  Bible  on  these  points  are  extremely  few  and 
meagre,  while  even  those  few,  owing  to  the  uncer- 
tainty which  rests  on  the  true  meaning  and  force 
of  the  terms,  do  not  convey  to  us  nearly  all  the  in- 
formation which  they  might.  This  is  the  more  to 
be  regretted  because  the  notices  of  the  history, 
scanty  as  they  are,  are  literally  everything  we  have 
to  depend  on,  in:ismuch  as  they  are  not  vet  sup- 
plemented and  illustrated  either  by  remains  of  tbe 
arms  themselves,  or  by  those  commentaries  which 
the  sculptures,  vases,  bronzes,  mosaics,  and  paint- 
ings of  other  nations  furnish  to  the  notices  of 
manners  and  customs  contained  in  their  literature. 

In  remarkable  contrast  to  Greece,  Rome,  Egypt, 
and  we  may  now  add  Assyria,  Palestine  has  not  yet 
yielded  one  vestige  of  the  implements  or  utensils 
of  life  or  warfare  of  its  ancient  inhabitants;  nor 
has  a  single  sculpture,  piece  of  pottery,  com,  or 
jewel,  been  discovered  of  that  people  with  whose 
life,  as  depicted  in  their  literature,  we  are  more  fa- 
miliar than  with  that  of  our  own  ancestors.  Even 
the  relations  which  existed  between  the  customs  of 
Israel  and  those  of  Egypt  on  the  oue  hand,  and 
Assyria  on  the  other,  have  still  to  be  investigated, 
so  that  we  are  prevented  from  applying  to  the  his- 
tory of  the  Jews  the  immense  amount  of  informa- 
tion which  we  possess  on  the  warlike  customs  of 
these  two  nations,  the  former  especially.  Perhaps 
the  time  will  arrive  for  investigations  in  Palestine 
of  the  same  nature  as  those  which  have,  within  the 
last  ten  years,  given  us  so  much  insight  into  As- 
syrian manners;  but  in  the  meantime  all  that  cac 
be  done  here  is  to  examine  tbe  various  terms  by 
which  instruments  of  war  appear  to  be  designated 
in  the  Bible,  in  the  light  of  such  help  as  can  b< 
got  from  the  comparison  of  parallel 
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the  derivation  of  the  words,  and  from  the  render-  j  K.  ii.  5.  A  ghastly  picture  is  there  given  us  o' 
Ing*  of  the  ancient  versions.  I  the  murdered  man  and  his  murderer.    The  unfor- 

The  subject  naturally  divides  itself  into  —  I.  tunate  Amasa  actually  disembowelled  by  the  single 
CffeasiTe  weapons :  Arms.  II.  Defensive  weapons:  stroke,  and  "  wallowing  "  in  his  blood  in  the  middle 
Armor.  '  of  the  road  —  the  treacherous  Joab  standing  over 

I.  Offensive  weapons:  1.  Apparently  the  e&rtiest  him,  bespattered  from  his  "girdle  "  to  his  "shoes" 
known,  and   most  widely  used,  was  the  Chereb  with  the  blood  wliich  bad  spouted  from  his  victim ! 

(2~?H),  »*  Sword,"  from  a  r»t  signifying  to  lay  j     Hie.  chereb  was  carried  In  a  sheath  1 


Its  first  mention  in  the  history  is  in  tl 
tire  of  the  massacre  at  Shcchem,  when  « 
tod  Levi  took  each  man  his  sword,  and 
the  citv  bolriiv  and  slew  all  the  males  "  (Gen 


mm- 


Sam.  xvii.  51 ;  2  Sam.  xx. 


on 


1  Chr. 


Simeon  xxi.  27,  only)  slung  by  a  girdle  (1  Sac.  xxt.  13) 
upon  and  resting  upon  the  thigh  (t*s.  xlv.  3;  Tudg.  iii. 
xxxiv.  |  10),  or  upon  the  hips  (2  Sam.  xx.  8).    1  Girding 


25).  But  there  is  an  allusion  to  it  shortly  before  |  on  the  sword  "  was  a  symbolical  expressicc  for  oom- 
in  a  passage  undoubtedly  of  the  < 


best  date  (Ewald,  i.  446  nolt):  the 
expostulation  of  I-alian  with  Jarob 
(Gen.  xxxi.  20)-    After  this,  during 
the  account  of  the  conquest  and 
of  the  monarchy,  the  mention  of 
the  sword   is    frequent,  but  very 
buVe  can  be  gathered  from  the  cas- 
ual notices  of  the  text  as  to  its 
ihape,  size,  material,  or  mode  of 
use.    Perltape  if  anything  is  to  be 
inferred  it  is  that  "the  chereb  was 
not  either  a  heavy  or  a  long  weapon. 
That  of  Ehud  was  only  a  cubit,  i. 1. 
18  inches  long,  so  as  to  have  been 
concealed  under  his  garment,  and 
nothing  is  said  to  lead  to  the  infer- 
ence that  it  was  shorter  than  usual, 
for  the  "  dagger "  of  the  A.  V.  is 
without  any  ground,  unless  it  be  a 

rendering  of  the  /adx«»pa  °f  t*,e 
LXX 

Dut  even  assuming  that 
Ehud's  sword  was  shorter  than  us- 
ual, yet  a  consideration  of  the  nar- 


ratives in  2  S 


im 


ii.  16  and  xx.  8- 


10,  and  also  of  the  case  with  which 
band  used  the  sword  of  a  man  so  much  larger  mendng  war,  the  mere  forcible  because  in  times  of 
as  Goliath  (1  Sam.  xvii.  51,  xxi.  8,  i>eace  even  the  kiic  in  state  did  not  wear  a  sword 

tl  K.  iii.  24);  and  a  similar  expression  occurs  to 
denote  those  able  to  serve  (Judg.  viii.  10;  1  Chr. 
xxi.  5).  Other  phrases,  derived  from  the  chereb 
are,  "to  smite  with  the  edge"  (literally  "mouth," 
comp.  erro'jua,  and  romp.  •«  devour,"  Is.  i.  20)  of 
the  " sword'  — "skin  with  the  sword"  —  "men 
that  dn-w  swc.nl,"  <kc. 

Swords  with  two  edges  are  occasionally  referred 
to  (Judg.  iii.  16;  I's.  cxlix.  fi),  and  allusions  are 
found  to  "whetting"  the  sword  (Deut.  xxxii.  41: 
Pa.  Ixiv.  'A;  Yj..  xxi.  !»).  There  is  no  reference 
to  the  mate-rial  of  which  it  was  eomposn-d  (unlcvj 
it  be  Is.  ii.  4;  .'of  I  iii.  10);  doubtless  it  was  of 
metal  from  the  allusions  to  its  brightness  and  "  glit- 
tering" (see  the  two  passages  quoted  above,  and 
others),  and  the  ordinary  word  for  blade,  namely, 

"irh,  "a  flame."    I  rom  the  expression  (Josh.  v. 

2,  -1)  "swords  of  rook,"  A.  V.  "sharp  knives,"  we 
may  jierhajw  infer  that  in  early  times  the  material 
was  flint. 

'-■  Next  to  the  sword  was  the  Spear;  and  of 
this  weapon  we  meet  with  at  least  three  distinct 

kinds. 

•i.  Hie  rh„,,ith  '  n*3P),  a  Spear,"  and  that 
of  the  largest  kind,  a*  appears  from  various  circum- 
stanies  attending  i's  mention.  It  was  the  weapon 
of  (o.in.'.i  -  its  stall  like  a  weaver's  beam,  the  iron 
bead  alone  weighing  600  shekels,  about  25  lbs.  (1 


Bp -p tian  Swonl 


goa  to  show  that  the  chereb  was  both  a  lighter 
■Ja  •hotter  weapon  than  the  modern  sword, 
frightful  wounds  one  blow  of  the  sword  of 
Hebrews  could  inflict,  if  given  even  with  the 
"  a  practiced  swordsman,  may  be  ga.'.1)- 
a  comparison  of  2  Sam.  xx.  8-12  with  1 
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Sam.  xvii.  7,  45 ;  2  Sara.  xxi.  19 ;  1  Chr.  xx.  5), 
■nd  also  of  other  giants  (2  Sara,  xxiii.  21 ;  1  Chr. 
xi.  23)  and  mighty  warriors  (2  Sam.  ii.  23,  xxiii. 
18;  1  Chr.  xi.  11,  20).  The  chanith  was  the 
habitual  companion  of  King  Saul  —  a  fit  weapon 
for  one  of  his  gigantic  stature  —  planted  at  the  head 
of  his  Gleeping-place  when  on  an  expedition  (1  Sam. 
xxvi.  7,  8,  11,  12,  10,  22),  or  held  in  his  hand 
when  mustering  his  forces  (xxii.  (i);  and  on  it  the 
dying  king  is  leaning  when  we  catch  our  last 
glimpse  of  his  stately  figure  on  the  field  of  Gil  boa 
(2  Sam.  i.  6).  His  fits  of  anger  or  madness  be- 
come even  more  terrible  to  us,  when  we  find  that  it 
was  tliU  heavy  weajwii  and  not  the  lighter  "jave- 
lin(as  the  A.  V.  renders  it)  that  he  cast  at  l>avid 
(1  Sam.  xviii.  10,  11,  xix.  9,  10)  and  at  Jonathan 
(xx.  33).  A  striking  idea  of  the  weight  and  force 
of  this  |>onderous  arm  may  be  gained  from  the  fact 
that  a  mere  back  thrust  from  the  hand  of  Abner 
was  enough  to  drive  its  butt  end  through  the  body 
of  Asahel  (2  Sam.  ii.  23).  The  chanith  is  men- 
tioned also  in  1  Sam.  xiii.  19,  22,  xxi.  8;  2  K.  xi. 
10;  2  Chr.  xxiii.  9,  and  in  numerous  passages  of 
poetry. 

I  Apparently  lighter  than  the  preceding,  and 
In  more  than  one  passage  distinguished  from  it,  was 

the  Citlon  (]W2),  to  which  the  word  "Javelin" 
perhaps  best  answers  (Ewald,  Wurftpitu).  It 
would  be  the  appropriate  weapon  for  such  ma- 
neuvering as  that  described  in  Josh.  viii.  14-27,  and 
could  with  ease  be  held  outstretched  for  a  consid- 
erable time  (18,  26;  A.  V.  "spear").  When 
not  in  action  the  culon  was  carried  on  the  back  of 


ARMS 

«.  The  word  Shebet  the  ordinary  taesnv 

ing  of  which  is  a  rod  or  staff,  with  the  derived  fores 
of  a  baton  or  sceptre,  is  used  once  only  with  a  mil. 
itary  signification,  for  the  "darts  "  with  which 
Joab  despatched  Absalom  (2  Sam.  xviii.  14). 

3.  Of  missile  weajious  of  oHui*e  the  chief 
undoubtedly  the  Bow,  Kesheth  (HtPp.);  it  is 
with  in  the  earliest  stages  of  the  history,  in  use 
both  for  the  chase  (den.  xxi.  20,  xxvii.  3)  and  war 
(xlviii.  22).  In  later  times  archers  accompanied  the 
armies  of  the  Philistines  (1  Sam.  xxxi.  3;  1  Chr. 
x.  3)  and  of  the  Syrians  (1  K.  xxii.  34).  Among 
the  Jews  its  use  was  not  confined  to  the  common 
soldiers,  but  captains  high  in  rank,  as  Jehu  (2  K. 
ix.  24),  and  even  kings'  sons  (1  Sam.  xviii.  4)  car- 
ried the  bow,  and  were  expert  and  sure  in  its  us* 
(2  Sam.  i.  22).  The  tril*  of  Benjamin  seems  t« 
have  been  especially  addicted  to  archery  (1  Chr. 
viii.  40,  xii.  2;  2  Chr.  xiv.  8,  xvii.  17);  but  the** 
were  also  bowmen  among  Beuben,  Gad,  _ 
(1  Chr.  v.  18),  and  Ephraim  (I's.  lxxviii.  C*,. 


the  warrior,  between  the  shoulders  (1  Sam.  xvii.  6, 
"target,"  and  margin  "gorget").  Both  in  this 
passage  and  in  verse  45  of  the  same  chapter  the 
cUL'm  is  distinguished  from  the  chanith.  In  Job 
xxxix.  23  ("spear")  the  allusion  seems  to  be  to 
the  quivering  of  a  javelin  when  poised  before  hurl 
.ng  it. 

c.  Another  kind  of  spear  was  the  Romach 
(nCH).  In  the  historical  books  it  occurs  in  Num. 
xxv.  7  ("javelin"),  and  1  K.  xviii.  28  ("lancets;" 
1011,  "lancers").  Also  frequently  in  the  later 
books,  especially  in  the  oftcji  recurring  formula  for 
arms,  "shield  and  *pear."  1  Chr.  xii.  8  ("buck- 
ler"), 24  ("spear"),  2  Chr.  xi.  12,  xiv.  8,  xxv.  5, 
and  Neh.  iv.  13,  16-21 ;  Ez.  xxxix.  9,  Ac. 

<L  A  lighter  missile  or  "  dart  "  was  probably  the 

Its  root  signifies  to  project  or 
•end  out,  but  unfortunately  there  is  nothing  beyond 
the  derivation  to  guide  us  to  any  knowledge  of  its 
lature.  See  2  Chr.  xxiii.  10,  xxxii.  5  ("darts "); 
Keb.  iv.  17,  23  (see  margin);  Job  xxxiii.  18,  xxxvi. 
12;  Jod  ii.  8. 
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Of  the  form  or  structure  of  the  bow  we  cm 
gather  almost  nothing.  It  seems  to  have  been  bent 
with  the  aid  of  the  fjot,  as  now,  for  the  word  com- 
monly used  for  it  is  T^.  to  trtad  (1  Chr.  v.  18 
viii.  40;  2  Chr.  xiv.  8;  Is.  v.  18;  Ps.  vti.  12,4c.) 
Bows  of  steel  (or  perhaps  brass,  "1,P'VTP)  arv 
mentioned  as  if  specially  strong  (2  Sam.  xxii.  35; 
Ps.  xviii.  34).    The  string  is  occasionally  named, 

^0?.  or  ">n>u?.  It  was  probably  at  first  some 
hind-weed  or  natural  cord,  since  the  same  word  is 
used  in  Judg.  xvi.  7-9  for  "green  withs." 

In  the  allusion  to  bows  in  1  Chr.  xii.  2,  it  will 
be  observed  that  the  sentence  in  the  original  stands 
"could  use  lxHh  the  right  hand  and  the  left  in 
stones  and  arrows  out  of  a  bow,"  the  words  "  hurl- 
ing" and  "shooting"  being  interpolated  by  the 
translators.    It  is  possible  that  a  kind  of  bow  for 
shooting  bullets  or  stones  is  here  alluded  to,  like 
the  pellet-bow  of  India,  or  the  "  stone-bow  "  in  us* 
in  the  middle  ages  —  to  which  allusion  is  made  by 
Shakespeare  (Twelfth  Night,  ii.  5),  and  which  U 
Wisd.  v.  22  is  employed  as  the  translation  of  *-» 
rpofiSKot.    This  latter  word  occurs  in  the  LXX. 
text  of  1  Sara.  xiv.  14,  in  a  curious  variation  of  a 
passage  which  in  the  Hebrew  is  hardly  intelligible  — 
ivfioKlat,  Kal  iv  x«rpo$6kott,  Kcd  iv  k6x**Z 
tov  wtSlov'  "with  things  thrown,  and  with  stone- 
bows,  and  with  flints  of  the  Held."    If  this  hs 
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i/rrpted  a*  the  true  residing  we  have  here  by  corn- 
pram  with  xiv.  27,  43,  an  Interesting  confirma- 
tion of  the  statement  (xiii.  19-22)  of  the  degree  to 
which  the  Philistines  had  deprived  the  people  of 
*nns ;  leaving  to  the  king  himself  nothing  but  his 
tuthful  spear,  and  to  his  son,  no  sword,  no  shield, 
sad  nothing  but  a  stone-bow  and  a  staff  (A.  V. 
-rod"). 

The  Arrow?,  Chiuim  (2N?jn),  were  carried 

is  a  quiver,  TieU  Gen.  xxvii.  3,  only),  or 

Atkpoh  (n^tTS,  Ps.  xxii.  6,  xfix.  2,  cixrii.  4). 
From  an  allusion  in  Job  vi.  4,  they  would  seem  to 
have  been  sometimes  poisoned ;  and  the  "  sharp 
arrows  of  the  mighty  with  coals  of  juniper,"  in  I*s. 
ax.  4,  may  point  to  a  practice  of  using  arrows 
with  sunie  burning  material  attached  to  them. 

4.  The  Slixo,  Kela"  ( 5?^),  is  first  mentioned 
a  Judg.  zx.  16,  where  we  hear  of  the  300  Benja- 
mites  who  with  their  left  hand  could  "  sling  stones 
it  an  hairbreadth,  and  not  miss."  The  simple 
*^ron  with  which  David  killed  the  giant  Philis- 
tine was  the  natural  attendant  of  a  shepherd,  whose 
doty  it  was  to  keep  at  a  distance  and  drive  off  any- 
thing attempting  to  molest  his  flocks.  The  sling 
vould  be  familiar  to  all  shepherds  and  keepers  of 
ihpep,  and  therefore  the  bold  metaphor  of  Abigail 
haj  a  natural  propriety  in  the  mouth  of  the  wile  of 

*  man  whose  possessions  in  flocks  were  so  ureal  as 
those  of  Nabal  —  "  as  for  the  souls  of  thine  ene- 
mies, them  shall  God  sling  out,  as  out  of  the 
middle  of  a  sling  "  (1  Sam.  xxv.  29). 

Later  in  the  monarchy  slingers  formed  part  of 
the  regular  army  (2  K.  iii.  25),  though  it  would 
that  the  slings  there  mentioned  must  have 
been  more  ponderous  than  in  earlier  times,  and 
that  those  which  could  break  down  the  fortifications 
of  so  strong  a  place  as  Kir-haraseth  must  ha>e 
been  more  like  the  engines  which  king  Uzziab  con- 
trived to  "shoot  great  stones"  (2  Chr.  xxvi.  15). 
In  verse  14  of  the  same  chapter  we  find  an  allusion 
(concealed  in  the  A.  V.  by  two  interpolated  words) 
to  stones  specially  adapted  for  slings  —  "  Usziah 
prepared  througliout  all  the  host 

•  •  .  bows  and  sling-stones." 

II-  Passing .  from  weapons  to  Armor  — from  of- 
(efMive  to  defensive  arms  —  we  find  several  ref- 
erences to  what  was  apparently  armor  for  the  body. 

1.  The  Shiryon     V^tT ;  or  in  its  contracted 

farm  ^*ltr,  and  once  rPItT);  according  to  the 
LXX.  9mpa*,  Vulg.  bricin,  —  a  Breastplate. 
This  occurs  in  the  description  of  the  arms  of  Go- 

Vialh-S'>r?r?2^  I'V^tr,  a  « coat  of  mail," 
literally  a  •*  breastplate  of  scales  "  (I  Sam.  xvii.  5), 
sad  further  (38),  where  shiryon  alone  is  rendered 
"cost of  niaiL"  It  may  be  noticed  in  passing  that 
this  passage  contains  the  most  complete  inventory 
of  the  furniture  of  a  warrior  to  be  found  in  the 
whole  of  the  sacred  history.  Goliath  was  a  Philis- 
tine, sod  the  minuteness  of  the  de-cription  of  his 
"(uipmeid  may  be  due  either  to  the  met  that  the 
Phuhtirie*  were  usiwlly  better  armed  than  the  He- 
hres*,  or  to  the  impression  produced  by  the  con- 
trast on  this  particular  occasion  between  this  fully 
*nned  champion  and  the  wretchedly  appointed 
•oldicrs  of  the  Israelite  host,  stripped  as  they  had 
t*n  Tery  shortly  before,  both  of  arms  and  rf  the 
of  supplying  them,  sc  completely  tuat  no 
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smith  could  be  found  in  the  country,  nor  onj 
weapons  seen  among  the  people,  and  that  even  ths 
ordinary  implements  of  husbandry  had  to  be  re- 
paired and  sharpened  at  the  forges  of  the  con- 
querors (1  Sam.  xiii.  19-22.  Shiryon  also  occurs 
in  1  K.  xxii.  34,  and  2  Chr.  xviii.  33).  The  last 
cited  passage  is  very  obscure;  the  A.  V.  follows  the 
Syriac  translation,  but  the  real  meaning  is  prob- 
ably "between  the  joints  and  the  breastplate." 
Ewald  reads  "between  the  loins  and  the  chest;" 
LXX.  and  Vulgate,  "  between  the  lungs  and  the 
breastbone."  It  is  further  found  in  2  Chr.  xxvi. 
14,  and  Neh.  iv.  16  ("  habergeons  ").  also  in  Job 
xli.  26  and  Is.  lix.  17.  This  word  has  furnished 
one  of  the  names  of  Mount  ilennon  (see  Deut.  iii. 
9;  Stanley,  p.  403),  a  parallel  to  which  is  found  ir. 
the  name  e»po{  given  to  Mount  Sipylus  in  Lydia 

It  is  possible  that  in  Deut.  iv.  48,  Sion  fl'HTO) 
is  a  corruption  of  shiryon  [or  siryon,  cf.  Jer.  li.  3] 

2.  Another  piece  of  defensive  armor  was  the 
Tnchara  (f^nrn),  wliieh  is  mentioned  but  twice, 
namely,  in  reference  to  the  Mell  or  gown  of  the 
priest,  which  is  said  to  have  had  a  hole  in  the 
middle  for  the  head,  with  a  hem  or  binding  round 
the  hole  "  as  it  were  the  -  mouth '  of  an  habergeon  " 

(HTn),  to  prevent  the  stuff  from  tearing  (Ex 
xxviii.  32).  The  English  "  habergeon,"  was  the 
diminutive  of  the  "  hauberk  "  and  was  a  quilted 
shut  or  doublet  put  on  over  the  head. 

3.  The  Helmet  is  but  seldom  mentioned.  Ths 

word  for  it  is  Cbia'  (37213,  or  twice  V3X>\  torn 
a  root  signifying  to  be  high  and  round.  Reference 
is  made  to  it  in  1  Sam.  xvii.  6;  2  Chr.  xxvi.  14; 
Ex.  xxviL  10. 


Assyrian  H'-lnirta. 

4.  Greaves,  or  defenses  for  the  feet  (not "  legs  " 
as  in  the  A.  V.)  —  nn^O,  .}fiurhah,  made  of 

brass,  ntrrT3  — are  named  in  1  Sam.  xvii.  6, 
only. 

Of  the  defensive  arms  borne  by  the  warrior  the 
notices  are  hardly  less  scanty  than  those  just  ex- 
amined. 

5.  Two  kinds  of  Shield  are  distinguishable. 

a.  The  Tzmn>&  (H2";  from  a  root  p",  U, 


protect).  This  was  the  large  shield,  encompassing 
(Ps.  v.  12)  and  forming  a  protection  for  the  whole 
person.  When  not  in  actual  conflict,  the  Uinnak 
was  carried  before  the  warrior  (I  Sain.  xvii.  7,  41). 
The  definite  article  in  the  former  j«a*Hage  ("  tht  " 
shield,  not  "  a  shield  "  as  in  the  A.  V.)  denotes  ths 
importance  of  the  weapon.  The  word  is  used  with 
romach  (1  Chr.  xii.  8,  24;  2  Chr.  xi.  12,  Ac.)  and 
chnnith  (1  Che.  xil  34.)  as  a  formula  for 
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b.  Of  •mailer  dimensions  was  the  Mapen  (]  2*?, 

from  ]?3,  to  cover),  a  buckler  or  target,  probably 
for  use  in  hand  to  hand  fight.  The  difference  in 
size  between  this  and  the  tzinnnh  is  evident  from 
1  K.  x.  10,  17;  2  Chr.  ix.  15,  16,  where  a  much 
larger  quantity  of  gold  is  named  as  being  used  for 
the  latter  than  for  the  former.  The  portability  of 
the  mngen  may  be  inferred  from  the  notice  in  2 
Chr  xii.  9,  10;  and  perhaps  also  from  2  Sam.  i. 
II.    The  word  is  a  favorite  one  with  the  poets  of 
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the  Bible  (see  Job  xv.  26;  Ps.  iii.  3,  xviil.  2,  Ac.). 
Like  tzinnah,  it  occurs  in  the  formulistic  expres- 
sions for  weapons  of  war,  but  usually  coupled  with 
light  weapons  — the  bow  (2  Chr.  xiv.  8,  xvii.  17), 

darts,  nbtt?  (2  Chr.  xxxii.  5). 

6.  What  kind  of  arm  was  the  Shelei  (tt^.tt?) 
it  is  impossible  to  determine.  By  some  translators 
it  is  rendered  a  "quiver,"  by  some  "weapons" 
generally,  by  others  a  "shield."  Whether  either 
or  none  of  these  are  rorrwt,  it  is  clear  that  the 
word  had  a  very  individual  seu.se  at  the  time.  It 
denoted  certain  special  weapons  taken  by  David 
from  Hadadezer  king  of  Zohali  (2  Sam.  viii.  7;  1 
Chr.  xviii.  7),  and  dedicated  in  the  temple,  where 
they  did  service  on  the  memorable  occasion  of 
Joash's  proclamation  (2  K.  xi.  10;  2  Chr.  xxiii.  9), 
and  where  their  remembrance  long  lingered  (Cant, 
iv.  4).  From  the  fact  that  these  arms  were  of 
gold  it  would  seem  that  they  cannot  have  been  for 


In  the  two  other  passages  of  its  occurrence  (Jer. 
11.  11;  Ez.  xxvii.  11)  the  word  hag  the  force  of 
a  foreign  arm.  G. 

ARMY.  I.  Jp.wisii  Arm  v.  — The  military 
organization  of  the  Jews  commenced  with  their  de- 
|nrture  from  the  laud  of  I  o  pt,  and  was  adapted 
U>  the  nature  of  the  expedition  on  which  they  then 
entered.  Every  man  alwe  20  years  of  age  was  a 
soldier  (Num.  i.  3):  each  tribe  formed  a  regiment, 
with  its  own  banner  and  its  own  leader  (Num.  ii. 
2,  x.  14):  their  positions  in  the  camp  or  on  the 
march  were  accurately  fixed  (Num.  ii.):  the  whole 
army  started  and  stopped  at  a  given  signal  (Num. 
x.  5,  6) :  thus  they  came  up  out  of  Egypt  ready  for 
the  fight  (Ex.  xiii.  18).  That  the  Israelites  pre- 
served the  same  exact  order  througltout  their  march, 
may  be  inferred  from  Ifcdaam's  language  (Num. 
xxiv.  6).  On  the  approach  of  an  enemy,  a  con- 
scription was  made  from  the  general  body  under  the 
direction  of  a  muster-master  (originally  named 

~)£B7,  Deut.  xx  5,  "officer,"  afterwards  "ID^D, 
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2  K.  xxv.  19,  "  scribe  of  the  hoax,"  both  tenns  >e 
curring,  however,  Ugetber  in  2  Chi.  xtvi.  11,  tht) 
meaning  of  each  being  primarily  a  writer  or  $cnbe  V 
by  whom  also  the  officers  were  appointed  (Dent  xx 
9).  From  the  number  so  selected,  some  might  he 
excused  serving  on  certain  specified  grounds  (Dent 
xx.  5-8;  1  Mace.  iii.  56).  The  army  was  then  di- 
vided into  thousands  and  hundreds  under  their  re 

spective  captains  (C^bSH  >?tr\  iTSSn 
Num  xxxi.  14),  and  still  further  into  families 
(Num.  ii.  34 ;  2  Chr.  xxv.  5,  xxvi.  12)  —  the  family 
being  regarded  as  the  unit  in  the  Jewish  polity 
From  the  time  the  Israelites  entered  the  land  of 
Canaan  until  the  establishment  of  the  kingdom, 
little  progress  was  made  in  military  anaire.  Their 
wars  resembled  border  forayt,  and  the  tactics 
turned  upon  stratagem  rather  than  upon  the  dis- 
cipline and  disposition  of  the  forces.  Skillfully 
availing  themselves  of  the  opportunities  which  tbe 
country  oflered,  they  gained  the  victory  sometimes 
by  an  ambush  (Josh.  viii.  4);  sometimes  by  sur- 
prising the  enemy  (Josh.  x.  9,  xi.  7 ;  Judg.  vii.  21 ) ; 
and  sometimes  by  a  judicious  attack  at  the  time  of 
fording  a  river  (Judg.  iii.  28,  iv.  7,  vii.  24,  xiL  5 ) 
No  general  muster  was  made  at  this  period;  but 
the  combatants  were  summoned  on  the  spur  of  tbe 
moment  either  by  trumpet-call  (Judg.  iii.  27),  by 
messengers  (Judg.  vi.  35),  by  some  significant  token 
(1  Sam.  xi.  7),  or,  as  in  later  times,  by  the  erection 

of  a  standard  (02,  Is.  xviii.  3;  Jer.  iv.  21,  Ii.  27,!, 
or  a  beacon-fire  on  an  eminence  (Jer.  vi.  1 ). 

With  the  kings  arose  the  custom  of  maintaining 
a  body-guard,  which  formed  the  nucleus  of  a  stand- 
ing army.  Thus  Saul  had  a  band  of  3000  select 
warriors  (1  Sam.  xiii.  2,  xiv.  52,  xxiv.  2),  and  Da- 
rid,  before  bis  accession  to  the  throne,  600  (1  Sam. 
xxiii.  13,  xxv.  13).  This  band  he  retained  after  be 
became  king,  and  addefl  the  Ciikkethites  and 
Pklkthiteb  (2  Sam.  xv.  18,  xx.  7),  together  with 

another  class,  whose  name  Shalishim  (CtT^St*"* 
rpiardraty  LXX.)  has  been  variously  interpreted 
to  mean  (1)  a  coqw  of  veteran  guards  =  Roman 
triarii  (Winer,  s.  v.,  Kriegthtrr);  (2)  chariot- 
warriors,  as  being  thrte  in  each  chariot  (Gesen. 
Thts.  p.  1429);  (3)  officers  of  the  guard,  thirty 
in  number  (Ewald,  Grtdi.  ii.  601).  The  fact  that 
the  Egyptian  war-chariot,  with  which  the  Jews 
were  first  acquainted,  contained  but  two  warriors, 
forms  an  objection  to  the  second  of  these  opinions 
(Wilkinson,  Anc.  L'pypL  i.  335),  and  tbe  frequent 
use  of  tbe  term  in  the  singular  number  (2  K.  vii. 
2,  ix.  25,  xv.  25)  to  tbe  third.  Whatever  be  the 
meaning  of  the  name,  it  is  evident  that  it  indicated 

officers  of  high  rank,  the  chief  of  whom  (Ji 
"lord,"  2  K.  vii.  2,  or  CtrbwH  ffr^.  «  chief 

of  the  captains,"  1  Chr.  xii.  18)  was  immediately 
about  tbe  king's  person,  as  adjutant  or  eecretary-at- 
war.  David  further  organized  a  national  militiv 
divided  into  twelve  regiments,  each  of  which  was 
called  out  for  one  month  in  the  year  under  their 
respective  officers  (1  Chr.  xxvii.  1);  at  the  bead 
of  the  army  when  in  active  service  he  appointed  a 

commander-in-chief  (S2^"^tT,  "captain  of  tht 
host,"  1  Sam.  xiv.  50). 

Hitherto  the  army  had  consisted  entirely  of  in- 
fantry 0/9?!  1  Sam.  iv.  10,  xt.  4),  the  use  of 
|  horses  having  been  restrained  by  divine  comma  n  6 
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Peat  xvii.  16).  The  Jews  had,  however,  experi- 
ljced  the  great  advantage  to  be  obtained  by  chv- 
ou,  both  in  their  encounters  with  the  Canaanites 
;Jo*h.  xvii.  1C;  Judg.  i.  19),  and  at  a  later  period 
nth  the  Syrians  (2  Sam.  viii.  4,  x.  18).  The  in- 
terior of  Palestine  was  indeed  generally  unsuited 
to  the  use  of  chariots.  The  Canaanites  bad  em- 
ployed them  only  in  the  plains  and  valleys,  such  as 
Jezreel  (Josh.  xvii.  16),  the  plain  of  l'hilistia  (Judg. 
i.  19 ;  1  Sam.  xiii.  5 ),  and  the  upper  valley  of  the 
Jordan  (Josh.  xi.  9;  Judg.  iv.  3).  Hut  the  border, 
both  on  the  side  of  Egypt  &"d  Syria,  was  admi- 
rably adapted  to  their  use ;  and  accordingly  we  find 
\'nt  as  the  foreign  relations  of  the  kingdoms  ex- 
tended, much  importance  was  attached  to  them. 
David  had  reserved  a  hundred  chariots  from  the 
spoil  of  the  Syrians  (3  Sam.  viii.  4).  These  prob- 
sbly  served  as  the  foundation  of  the  force  which 
Solomon  afterwards  enlarged  through  his  alliance 
with  Egypt  (1  K.  x.  28,  29),  and  applied  to  the 
protection  of  his  border,  stations  or  barracks  being 
erected  for  them  in  different  localities  (1  K.  ix.  19) 
The  force  amounted  to  1400  chariots,  4000  horses, 
at  the  rate  (in  round  numbers)  of  three  horses  for 
each  chariot,  the  third  being  kept  as  a  reserve,  and 
12,000  horsemen  (1  K.  x.  20;  2  Chr.  i.  14).  At 
this  period  the  organization  of  the  army  was  com- 
plete; and  we  hare,  in  1  K.  ix.  22,  apparently  a 
Est  of  the  various  gradations  of  rank  in  the  sex- 
rice,  as  follows:  —  (1)  npnb^n  *tTj!S\  » men 
of  war  "  =  private* ;  (2)  E^"]2^  "  •ervanU,"  the 
West  rank  of  officers  =  lieutenants ;  (3)  C^tJ?, 

"princes"  =  captains;  (4)  E^Br^  /C?,  "captains," 
ilready    noticed,    perhaps  =  staff-  officers ;  (5) 

^i?  and  Cr^n  "rulers  of 

Ins  chariot*  and  his  horsemen  "  =  cavalry  officers. 
It  does  not  appear  that  the  system  established  by 
maintained  by  the  kings  of  Judah ;  but 


David 

in  Israel  the  proximity  of  the  hostile  kingdom  of 
Syria  necessitated  the  maintenance  of  a  standing 
tnav.  The  militia  was  occasionally  called  out  in 
time  of  peace,  as  by  Asa  (2  Chr.  xiv.  8),  by  Je- 
boshaphat  (2  Chr.  xvii.  14),  by  Amaziah  (2  Chr. 
nr.  5),  and  lastly  by  Uzziah  (2  Chr.  xxvi.  11); 
but  these  notices  prove  that  such  cases  were  ex- 
ceptional. On  the  other  hand  the  incidental  notices 
of  the  body-guard  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  it 
w»  regularly  kept  up  (1  K.  xiv.  28;  2  K.  xi.  4, 
11).  Occasional  reference  is  made  to  war-chariots 
(3  K.  viii.  21 ),  and  it  would  appear  that  this  branch 
«f  the  service  was  maintained,  until  the  wars  with 
the  Syrians  weakened  the  resources  of  the  king- 
torn  (2  K.  xiii.  7).  It  was  restored  by  Jot  ham 
k  ii.  7 ),  but  in  Hezekiah's  reism  no  force  of  the 
kind  eouU  be  maintained,  and  the  Jews  were 
Voticed  to  seek  the  aid  of  Egvpt  for  horses  and 
thatiou  (2  K.  xriii.  23,  24).  This  was  an  evident 
•reach  of  the  injunction  in  Deut.  xvii.  10,  and  met 
»ith  strong  reprobation  on  the  part  of  the  prophet 
Isaiah  (xxxi.  1). 

With  regard  to  the  arrangement  and  maneu- 
vering of  the  army  in  the  field,  we  know  but  little. 
A  division  into  three  bodies  «  frequently  mentioned 
(Judg.  viL  10,  ix.  43;  1  Sam.  xi.  11;  2  Sam. 
triii.  2).  Su:h>  a  division  served  various  purposes. 
fi  action  there  would  be  a  centre  and  two  wings ; 
fc  camp,  relays  for  the  night-watches  (Judg.  vii. 
19);  and  by  the  combination  of  two  of  the  di- 
riaiooa,  there  would  be  a  maic  »dy  and  a  reserve, 


or  a  strong  advanced  guard  (1  Sam.  xiii  2, 
13).  Jehoahaphat  divided  his  army  into  rive  hodica, 
corresponding,  according  to  Kwald  (diwfiirhte,  iii. 
192),  to  the  geographical  divisions  of  the  kingdom 
at  that  time.  May  not,  however,  the  threefold 
principle  of  division  be  noticed  here  also,  the  heavy- 
armed  troops  of  Judah  being  considered  as  the 
proper  army,  and  the  two  divisions  of  light-armed 
of  the  tribe  of  Benjamin  as  an  appendage  (2  Chr. 
xvii.  14-18)? 

The  maintenance  and  equipment  of  the  soldiers 
at  the  public  expense  dates  from  the  establishment 
of  a  standing  army,  before  which  each  soldier  armud 
himself,  and  obtained  his  food  either  by  voluntary 
offerings  (2  Sam.  xvii.  28,  29),  by  forced  exactions 
(I  Sam.  xxv.  13),  or  by  the  natural  resources  <>f 
the  country  (1  Sara.  xiv.  27).  On  one  occasion 
only  do  we  hear  of  any  systematic  arrangement  for 
provisioning  the  host  (Judg.  xx.  10).  It  is  doubt- 
ful whether  the  soldier  ever  received  pay  even  under 
the  kings  (the  only  instance  of  pay  being  mentioned 
applies  to  mercenaries,  2  Chr.  xxv.  6);  but  that  he 
MM  maintained,  while  on  active  service,  and  pro- 
vided with  anna,  appears  from  1  K.  iv.  27,  x.  18, 
17;  2  Chr.  xxvi.  14.  Notices  occur  of  an  arsenal 
or  armory,  in  which  the  weapons  were  stored  (IK. 
xiv.  28;  Neb.  iii.  19;  Cant.  iv.  4). 

The  numerical  strength  of  the  Jewish  army 
cannot  be  ascertained  with  any  degree  of  accuracy. 
The  numbers,  as  given  in  the  text,  are  manifestly 
incorrect,  and  the  discrepancies  in  the  various  state- 
ments irreconcilable.  At  the  Exodus  the  numlier 
of  the  warriors  was  800,000  (Ex.  xii.  37),  or  003.- 
350  (Ex.  xxxviii.  20;  Num.  i.  48);  at  the  entrance 
into  Canaan,  601,730  (Num.  xxvi.  51).  In  Da- 
vid's time  the  army  amounted,  according  to  one 
statement  (2  Sam.  xxiv.  9),  to  1,300.000,  namely, 
800,000  for  Israel  and  500,000  for  Judah;  but  ac- 
cording to  another  statement  (1  Chr.  xxi.  5,  0)  to 
1,470,000.  namely,  1,000,000  for  Israel  and  470,000 
for  Judah.  The  militia  at  the  same  period 
amounted  to  24,000  X  12  =  288,000  (1  Chr.  xxvii. 
1  0'.).  At  a  later  period  the  army  of  Judah  under 
Abijah  is  stated  at  400,000,  and  that  of  Israel 
under  Jeroboam  at  300,000  (2  Chr.  xiii.  3).  Still 
later,  Asa's  army,  derived  from  the  tribes  of  Judah 
and  Henjamin  alone,  is  put  at  580,000  (2  Chr.  xiv 
8),  and  Jehoshaphat's  at  1,100,000  (2  Chr.  xvii. 
14  ff.). 

Little  need  be  said  on  this  subject  with  regard  to 
the  period  that  succeeded  the  return  from  the  ISaby- 
lonish  captivity  until  the  organization  of  military 
affairs  in  Juda>a  under  the  Homans.  The  system 
adopted  by  Judas  Maccabeus  was  in  strict  con- 
formity with  the  Mosaic  law  (1  Mace.  iii.  55);  and 
though  he  maintained  a  standing  army,  varying 
from  3000  to  0000  men  (1  Mace.  iv.  g";  2  Mace, 
viii.  10),  yet  the  custom  of  paying  the  soldiers  ap- 
pear* to  have  Iteen  still  unknown,  and  to  have 
originated  with  Simon  (1  Mace.  xiv.  32).  The  in- 
troduction of  mercenaries  commenced  with  John 
HyrcaniiK,  who,  according  to  J'wcphus  (Ant.  xiii 
8,  §  4),  rilled  the  tombs  of  the  Jrings  in  order  U 
pay  them.  The  intestine  commotions  that  pre- 
vailed in  the  reign  of  Alexander  .Jannirus  obliged 
him  to  increase  the  number  to  0200  m"n  (Joseph. 
Ant.  xiii.  13.  §  5,  14,  §  1);  and  the  san»e  policy 
was  followed  by  Alexandra  (Ant.  xiii.  18.  §  2)  and 
by  Herod  the  Great,  who  had  in  his  pay  Thracian. 
German,  and  Gallic  troops  (Ant.  xvii.  8,"  §  3).  Th« 
discipline  and  arrangement  of  the  army  was  grad- 
ually assimilated  to  that  of  the  Ho  mans,  and  tb* 
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titles  of  the  officers  borrowed  from  it  (Joseph.  B. 
ii.  20,  §  7). 

II.  Roman  A  km  v.  —  The  Roman  army  was 
divided  into  legions,  the  number  of  which  varied 
■onsidcrably,  each  under  six  tribuni  (xi\lapxos* 
"chief  captain,"  Acta  xxi.  31),  who  commanded 
by  turns.  The  legion  was  subdivided  into  ten  co- 
horts (enrttpa,  "  band,"  Acts  x.  1 ),  the  cohort  into 
tint*  maniples,  and  the  maniple  into  two  centuries, 
containing  originally  100  men,  as  the  name  implies, 
but  subsequently  from  50  to  100  men,  according  to 
the  strength  of  the  legion.  There  were  thus  60 
centuries  in  a  legion,  each  under  the  command  of  a 
ccnUrion  (itcaToyrdpxTis,  Acts  x.  1,  22;  ifrardV 
rapxos,  Matt.  viii.  5,  xxvii.  54).  In  addition  to 
the  legionary  cohorts,  independent  cohorts  of  vol- 
unteers served  under  the  Roman  standards;  and 
Biscoe  (History  of  Acts,  p.  220)  supposes  that  all 
the  Roman  forces  stationed  in  Judrca  were  of  this 
class.  Josephus  speaks  of  five  cohorts  as  stationed 
tt  Caesarea  at  the  time  of  Herod  Agrippa's  death 
(Ant.  xix.  9,  §  2),  and  frequently  mentions  that 
the  inhabitants  of  (Vsarea  and  Sebaste  served  in 
the  ranks  (Ant.  xx.  8,  §  7).  One  of  these  cohorts 
was  named  the  Italian  (Acta  x.  1 ),  not  as  being  a 
portion  of  the  Jtalica  legio  (for  this  was  not  em- 
bodied until  Nero's  reign),  but  as  consisting  of 
volunteers  from  Italy  ("  Cohors  militum  voluntaria, 
quae  est  hi  Syria,"  Gruter,  Inter,  i.  434).  This 
cohort  proKably  acted  as  the  body-guard  of  the  proc- 
urator. The  cohort  named  "  Augustus's  "  (<rwt7pa 
2rj8aor^,  Acts  xxvii.  1)  may  have  consisted  of  the 
volunteers  from  Sebaste  (B.  J.  ii.  12,  §  5;  Biscoe, 
p.  223).  Winer,  however,  thinks  that  it  was  a 
amors  Auyvtla,  similar  to  the  hgio  Augusta 
(Itealw.  s.  v.  Romer).  The  bead-quarters  of  the 
Roman  forces  in  Judwa  were  at  Cspsarea.  A  single 
cohort  was  probably  stationed  at  Jerusalem  as  the 
ordinary  guard.  At  the  time  of  the  great  feasts, 
however,  and  on  other  public  occasions,  a  larger 
force  was  sent  up,  for  the  sake  of  preserving  order 
(B.  J.  ii.  12,  §  1,  15,  §  3).  Frequent  disturbances 
arose  in  reference  to  the  images  and  other  emblems 
carried  by  the  Roman  troops  among  their  military 
ensigns,  which  the  Jews  regarded  as  idolatrous: 
deference  was  paid  to  their  prejudices  by  a  removal 
>f  the  objects  from  Jerusalem  (Ant.  xviii.  3,  §  1,  5, 
5  3).  The  ordinary  guard  consisted  of  four  sol- 
diers (rtrpfaiov,  "  quaternion  "),  of  which  there 
were  four,  corresponding  to  the  four  watches  of  the 
night,  who  relieved  each  other  every  three  hours 
(Acts  xii.  4;  cf.  John  xix.  23;  I'olyb.  vi.  33,  §  7). 
When  in  charge  of  a  prisoner,  two  watched  outside 
the  door  of  the  cell,  while  the  other  two  were  hi- 
nds (Acts  xii.  6).  The  officer  mentioned  in  Acts 
xxviii.  16  (arpaTowddpxVt^  "captain  of  the 
gu:ird")  was  perhaps  the  jnrefectus  pradorio,  or 
commander  of  the  l'netorian  troops,  to  whose  care 
prisoners  from  the  provinces  were  usually  consigned 
( l'lin.  Fp.  x.  65 ).  The  8r (td\aBot  (hmcenrii,  Vulg. ; 
"sptarmen,"  A.  V.),  noticed  in  Acts  xxiii.  23,  ap- 
pear to  have  lieen  light-armed,  irregular  troops. 
The  origin  of  the  name  is,  however,  quite  uncertain 
(Alford,  Comm.  in  I.  c).  W.  L.  B. 

AR'NA  (Arna),  one  of  the  forefathers  of  Ezra 
(2  Esdr.  i-  2),  occupying  the  place  of  Zerahiah  or 
Zaraias  in  his  genealogy. 

AR'NAN  O^tf  [active]:  'Oprd;  [Comp. 


ARNON 

'AflraV]  Arnnn).  In  the  received  Hebrew  text 
"  the  sons  of  Aman  "  are  mentioned  in  the  geneal- 
ogy of  Zerubbabel  (1  Chr.  iii.  21).  But  according 
to  the  reading  of  the  LXX.,  Vulgate,  and  Syria* 
versions,  which  Houbigant  adopts,  Arnan  was  the 
son  of  Rephaiah.  W.  A.  W. 

ARTiON  (V^M:  derivable,  according  to 
Ges.,  Thet.  p.  153,  from  roots  signifying  " swift" 
or  "noisy,"  either  suiting  the  character  of  the 

stream:  'hpvwv-  Amon),  the  river  (VP?,  ac- 
curately "torrent")  which  formed  the  boundary 
between  Moab  and  the  Amorites,  on  the  north  tt 
Moab  (Num.  xxi.  13,  14,  24,  26:  Judg.  xi.  22), 
and  afterwards  between  Moab  and  Israel  (Reuben) 
(Deut-  ii.  24,  36,  iii.  8,  12,  16,  iv.  48;  Josh.  xiL  1, 
2,  xiii.  0,  16;  Judg.  xi.  13,  26).  From  Jodg.  xi. 
18,  it  would  seem  to  liave  been  also  the  east  border 
of  Moab."  See  also  2  K.  x.  33;  Jer.  xlviii.  20. 
In  many  of  the  above  passages  it  occurs  in  the  for- 
mula for  the  site  of  Aroer,  "  which  is  by  the  brink 
of  the  river  Anion."  In  Numbers  it  is  simply 
"  Anion,"  but  in  Deut.  and  Joshua  generally  "  this 
river  A."  (A.  V.  sometimes  •*  river  of  A.").  Isaiah 
(xvi.  2)  mentions  its  fords;  and  in  Judg.  xi.  26  a 

word  of  rare  occurrence  Os,  hand,  comp.  Num. 
xiii.  29)  is  used  for  the  sides  of  the  stream.  The 

"  high  places  of  A."  (."W!22,  a  word  which  gen- 
erally refers  to  worship)  are  mentioned  in  Num.  xxi. 
28.  By  Josephus  (Ant.  iv.  5,  §  1)  it  is  described 
as  rising  in  the  mountains  of  Arabia  and  flowing 
through  all  the  wilderness  (iprjfAos)  till  it  falls  into 
the  Dead  Sea.  In  the  time  of  Jerome  it  was  still 
known  as  Anion;  but  in  the  Samari to- Arabic  ver- 
sion of  the  Pentateuch  by  AbO.  Safd  (10th  to  12th 
cent.)  it  is  given  as  el-Mojeb.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  the  Wady  tUMojeb  of  the  present  day 
is  the  Amon.  It  has  been  visited  and  described 
by  Burckhardt  (pp.  372-375);  Irby  (p.  142);  and 
Seetzen  (Jteise,  1854,  ii.  347 ;  and  in  Ritter,  Syria, 
p.  1195).  The  ravine  through  which  it  flows  is 
still  the  "  locum  vallis  in  praerupta  denicr&oe  satis 
horribilem  et  pcriculosum  "  which  it  was  in  the 
days  of  Jerome  (Onom.).  The  Roman  road  from 
Itabba  to  Dhiban  crosses  it  at  about  two  hours'  dis- 
tance from  the  former.  On  the  south  edge  of  the 
ravine  are  some  ruins  called  Afehatel  tl-Haj,  and 
on  the  north  edge,  directly  opposite,  those  (till  tear- 
ing the  name  of  'Ar&'ir  [Arokk].  The  width 
across  between  these  two  spots  seemed  to  Burck- 
hardt to  be  about  two  miles,  —  the  descent  on  the 
south  side  to  the  water  occupied  Irby  1 J  hours,  — 
"  extremely  steep  "  (Jerome,  jxr  abrvpta  dtscen- 
dens),  and  almost  impassable  "  with  rocks  and 
stones."  On  each  face  of  the  ravine  traces  of  tkt 
paved  Roman  road  are  still  found,  with  milestone*; 
and  one  arch  of  a  bridge,  31  feet  6  inches  in  span, 
is  standing.  The  stream  runs  through  a  level  strip 
of  grass  some  40  yards  in  width,  with  a  few  olean- 
ders and  willows  on  the  margin.  This  was  hi  June 
and  July,  but  the  water  must  often  be  much  more 
swollen,  many  water-worn  rocks  lying  far  above  its 
then  level. 

Where  it  bursts  into  the  Dead  Sea  this  stream 
is  82  ft-  wide  and  4  ft.  deep,  flowing  through  a 
|  chasm  with  perpendicular  sides  of  red,  brown,  and 
yellow  sandstone,  97  ft.  wide  (romantische  Felsen- 


«  This  appears  to  haro  been  the  branch  railed  the  I  Katranf,  Joining  the  Wady  Mojd>,  two  or  tone 
till  ts-Bc&d*h%  which  flows  N   IV .  from  Kaiaai  el-  ]  east  from  'Ara'ir. 
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bor:  Seetzen ).    It  then  run*  through  tne  delta  In 
S.  W.  course,  narrowing  a*  it  goes,  and  is  10  ft. 
ieep  where  itg  waters  meet  those  of  the  Dead  Sea. 
(Lynch,  Rrpori,  May  3.  1847,  p.  20.) 

According  to  the  information  given  to  Burek- 
hardt. its  principal  source  is  near  Matron*,  on  the 
Haj  route.  Hence,  under  the  name  of  Stil  e$- 
Saidek,  it  flows  N.  W.  to  its  junction  with  the  W. 
l*jum,  one  hour  E.  of  'Ard'ir,  and  then,  as  W. 
Mojeb,  more  directly  W.  to  the  Dead  Sea.  The 
W.  Mojtb  receives  on  the  north  the  streams  of 
the  W.  Walt,  and  on  the  south  those  of  W.  Sht- 
kik  and  XV.  Salihch  (S). 

At  its  junction  with  the  Lej'im  is  a  piece  of 
pasture  ground,  in  the  midst  of  which  stands  a 
bill  with  ruins  on  it  (Burck.  p.  374).  May  not 
iheae  ruins  be  the  site  of  the  mysterious  "  city  that, 
is  in  the  midst  of  the  river "  (Josh.  xiii.  9,  1C ; 
Dent.  ii.  36 ),  so  often  coupled  with  Aroer  ?  From 
the  above  description  of  the  ravine  it  is  plain  that 
that  city  cannot  have  been  situated  immediately 
t«dow  Aroer,  as  has  been  conjectured.  G. 

ATtOD  ("TV"**  {descendant,  Fiirst]:  ["ApoaSl; 
Vat-i  Apo$«i,  2.  m.  ApoaSn  ;  Comp.  'Apodi'-} 
Arod),  a  son  of  Gad  (Num.  xxvi.  17),  called  Arodi 

flS-S)  in  Gen.  xlvi.  16.  His  family  are  called 
nir  A  rod  tries  (Num.  xxvi.  17). 

AR'ODI  OT1^  'A,xn,o«/j;  Alex.  Apovhs- 
Arodi).    Arod  the  son  of  Gad  (Gen.  xlvi.  16). 

ATtODITES,  THE  OT^gH :  6  'ApoaXi 
[Vat.  -5„] :  Arodita).  Descendants  of  Arod  the 
•on  of  Gad  (Num.  xxvi.  17).  W.  A.  \V. 

AR'OER  ("T^?,  occasionally  "ISV?,  = 
ruins,  places  of  which  the  foundations  are  laid  bare, 
Gesenius :  °  'Apo^p '  Aroer),  the  name  of  several 
towns  of  Eastern  and  Western  Palestine. 

L  [In  Josh.  xii.  2,  Horn,  and  Vat.  M.  'Apruf, 
in  Jer.  xlviii.  19,  Horn.  'Aphp.]  A  city  "  by  the 
brink/'  or  "  on  the  bank  of"  (both  the  same  ex- 
pression — .  "  on  the  lip  or  "  by  "  the  torrent  Ar- 
oon,  the  southern  point  of  the  territory  of  Sihon 
king  of  the  Amorites,*  and  afterwards  of  the  tribe 
of  Keuben  (Deut.  ii.  36,  iii.  12,  iv.  48 ;  Josh.  xii. 
2,  xiii.  9,  16;  Judg.  xi.  26;*  2  K.  x.  33;  1  Chr. 
v.  8),  but  later  again  in  possession  of  Moab  (Jer. 
xlviii.  19).  It  is  described  in  the  Onomasticon 
(Aroer)  as  "usque  hodie  in  vertice  motitit,"  "su- 
per ripam  (x*tAos)  torrentis  Arnon,"  an  account 
agreeing  exactly  with  that  of  the  only  traveller  of 
modern  times  who  has  noticed  the  site,  namely, 
Burekhardt,  who  found  ruins  with  the  name  'Ard'ir 
on  the  old  1  toman  road,  upon  the  very  edge  of  the 
precipitous  north  bank  of  the  Wady  3fojtb.  [  Ak- 
xon.J  Like  all  the  topography  east  of  the  Jordan, 
this  site  requires  further  examination.  Aroer  is 
often  mentioned  in  connection  with  the  city  that  is 
uin,"  or  "  in  the  midst  of,"  "  the  river."  The  na- 
ture of  the  deft  through  which  the  Amon  flews  is 
men  that  it  is  impossible  there  can  have  been  any 


o  May  it  not  with  equal  probability  be  derived  from 

"^37 juniper,  the  modern  Arabic  'AVar  (tee  Rob. 

I  124,  note)?  Comp.  Lux,  Rimmoa,  Tsppuacb,  and 
jther  places  deriving  their  names  from  trees. 

b  From  the  omission  of  the  name  in  the  remark- 
ible  fragment,  Num.  xxi.  27-30,  where  the  principal 
assess  taken  bjr  the  Amoritea  from  Moab  are  named, 
trosr  would  appear  not  to  be  one  of  the  very  olde.t 
tttto    IWbly  it  war  built  by  the  Amort  Us.  after 


town  in  such  a  position  immediately  near  Atoer ;  but 
a  suggestion  has  been  made  above  [Ak.no.xJ,  which 
on  investigation  of  the  spot  may  clear  up  this  point 

2.  [In  Josh.  xiii.  25,  Rom.  and  Vat  M.  'Ap 

a&a.]  Aroer  "that  is  •  facing'  (\32*^2)  Kal» 
bah"  (Rabbah  of  Ammon),  a  town  "built"  by 
and  belonging  to  Gad  (Num.  xxxii.  34 ;  Josh,  xiii. 
25;  2  Sam.  xxiv.  5).  This  is  probably  the  place 
mentioned  in  Judg  xi.  33,  which  was  shown  in 
Jerome's  time  ( Onom.  Aruir)  "  in  monte,  vigesimo 
ab  ^Elia  lapide  ad  septentrionem."  Hitter  (Syria, 
p.  1130)  suggests  an  identification  with  Ayra,  found 
by  Burekhardt  2 J  hours  S.  W.  of  t*-S<tlL  There 
is  considerable  difference  however  in  the  radical 
letters  of  the  two  words,  the  second  Ain  not  being 
present. 

3.  Aroer,  in  Is.  xvii.  2,  if  a  place  at  all/'  must 
be  still  further  north  than  either  of  the  two  already 
named,  and  dependent  on  Damascus.  Gesenius, 
however,  takes  it  to  be  Aroer  of  Gad,  and  the  "  for- 
saken "  state  of  its  cities  to  be  the  result  of  the 
deportation  of  Galilee  and  Gilead  by  Tiglath-Rileser 
(2  K.  xv.  29).    See  Ges.  Jtsaia,  p.  556. 

4.  A  town  in  .ludah,  named  only  in  1  Sam.  xxx. 
28.  Robinson  (ii.  199)  believes  that  he  has  iden- 
tified its  site  in  Wady  'Ar'drnh,  on  the  road  from 
Retra  to  Gaza,  about  11  miles  W.  S.  W.  of  Bit 
es-Stba,  a  position  which  agrees  very  fairly  with 
the  slight  indications  of  the  text.  G. 

AR'OERITE  C^.V  :  'Apopf,  Vat,  Alex. 
-p*t-  Aruritts].  Hothan  the  Aroerite  was  the 
father  of  two  of  Davids  chief  captains  (1  Chr.  xi. 
44). 

ATtOM  CApoV;  [Aid.  'Ap^O  A****).  The 
"sons  of  Arum,"  to  the  number  of  32,  are  enu- 
merated in  1  Esdr.  v.  16  among  those  who  returned 
with  Zorobabel.  Unless  it  is  a  mistake  for  Asom, 
and  represents  Ilashum  in  Kzr.  ii.  19,  it  has  no 
[kanulel  in  the  lists  of  Kzra  and  Nehemiah. 

W.  A.  \V. 

ART  AD  (~»^S  [iupport,  =  &  strong  city]: 
'Afxpdi:  ['Afxp<l$,  Alex.  AptpaT,  etc.:]  Arphnd),  a 
city  or  district  in  Syria,  apparently  dependent  on 
Damascus  (Jer.  xlix.  23).  It  is  invariably  named 
with  Hamath  (now  Hamah,  on  the  Orontes),  but 
no  trace  of  its  existence  has  yet  been  discovered, 
nor  has  any  mention  of  the  place  been  found  out 
of  the  Bible  (2  K.  xviii.  34,  xix.  13;  Is.  x.  9, 
xxxvi.  19,  xxxvii.  13.  In  the  two  last  passages  it 
is  rendered  in  tho  A.  V.  Arphad).  Arpad  has  been 
identified,  but  without  any  ground  beyond  the  sim- 
ilarity in  the  names,  with  Arvad,  the  island  on  th* 
coast  of  Phoenicia  (Winer).  G 

AR'PHAD.  [Akpad.] 

ARPHAX'AD  (ltr221S:  'Ap<p<d«;  Jo». 
'Ap$a£<i&-n t  '•  Arphaxad),  the  son  of  Shem  and  the 
ancestor  of  Eber  (Gen.  x.  22,  24,  xi.  10),  and  said 
to  be  of  the  f hakheans  (Joseph,  i.  6,  4).  Bochart 
(Phaleg,  ii.  4)  supposed  that  the  nwe  was  pre- 


the  Amon. 

e  In  this  plao  the  letters  of  the  name  are  trans- 
pose.!, 

d  The  LXX.  hare  «aTaA«A«i^i<Vi}  etc  to*  alHra, 
•pparently  reading  1?  for  ;  not 

ao  any  of  the  ancient  Versions  agree  frith  the  Hscevs 
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ARROWS 


A  RT A XERXES 


Krved  In  that  of  the  province  Arrapachitis  ('Ap- 
lawaxrrit,  Ptol.  vi.  1,  §  2;  "Aphara)  in  northern 
A Myria  (comp.  Ewald,  Getch.  dtt  VvVces  In  .,  i. 
378).  Different  interpretations  of  the  name  have 
been  given;  but  that  of  Ewald  (/.  c.)  ap|>ears  to 
be  the  best,  who  supposes  it  to  mean  the  stront,hohI 
of  the  Chaldet$  (Arab.  ara]>h,  to  bind,  and  Kanl, 
Kurd,  pi.  Akrad,  Chald.  Comp.  Niebuhr,  Gesch. 
Assur't,  p.  414,  n.). 

2.  Arphaxad,  a  king  «« who  reigned  over  the 
Medes  in  Ecbatana,  and  strengthened  the  city  by 
vast  fortifications"  (Jud.  i.  1-4).  In  a  war  with 
*'  Nabuchodonosor,  king  of  Assyria,"  he  was  en- 
tirely defeated  "  in  the  great  plain  in  Uie  borders 
of  Kagau  "  (?  Rayet,  Raya,  Tobit  i.  14,  Ac),  and 
afterwards  taken  prisoner  and  put  to  death  (Jud.  i. 
13-15).  From  the  passage  in  Judith  (i.  2,  <$ko- 
Mnvaty  *V  'E«/3oTdV«v)  he  has  been  frequently 
identified  with  Deioces  (Art«us,  Ctcs. ),  the  founder 
of  Ecbatana  (Herod,  i.  98);  but  as  Deioces  died 
|*aceably  (Herod,  i.  102),  it  seems  better  to  look 
f  >r  the  original  of  Arpbaxad  in  his  son  Phraortes 
(Artynes,  Ctes.),  who  greatly  extended  the  Median 
empire,  and  at  last  fell  in  a  battle  with  the  Assyr- 
ians, 633  n.  c.  (Herod,  i.  102,  avr6t  rt  Sitfedpn 
.  .  .  Kcd  6  trrparht  ainov  6  woAA^i).  Niebuhr 
(Getch.  Assur'i,  p.  32)  endeavors  to  identify  the 
name  with  Astyages  =  Ashdahak,  the  common 
title  of  the  Median  dynasty,  and  refers  the  events 
to  a  war  in  the  twelfth  year  of  Nebuchadnezzar, 
king  of  Babylon,  n.  c.  592  (ibid.  pp.  212,  285). 
[Judith;  Nkuuchadxezzar.]        B.  F.  W. 

ARROWS.  [Arms] 

AR'SACES  VI.,  a  king  of  Parthia,  who  as- 
sumed the  royal  title  Arsaces  ('Apo-<brnr,  Armen. 
Artchng,  probably  containing  the  roots  both  of 
Aryi  and  Saca)  in  addition  to  his  proper  name, 
M ith  ki dates  I.  (Phraates,  App.  Syr.  p.  67  from 
confusion  with  his  successor)  according  to  universal 
custom  (Strab.  xv.  p.  702),  in  honor  of  the  founder 
of  the  Parthian  monarchy  (Justin  xli.  5,  §  5).  He 
made  great  additions  to  the  empire  by  successful 
want;  and  when  Demetrius  Nicator  entered  his 
dominions  to  collect  forces  or  otherwise  strengthen 
his  position  against  the  usurper  Trypbon,  he  de- 
spatched an  officer  against  him  who  defeated  the 
great  army  after  a  campaign  of  varied  success 
(Justin,  xxxvi.  1),  and  took  the  king  prisoner,  n.  c. 
138  (1  Mace.  xiv.  1-3;  Joseph.  Ant.  xiii.  5,  §  11; 
lustin,  xxxvi.  1,  xxxviii.  9).  Mithridates  treated 
his  prisoner  with  respect,  and  gave  him  his  daughter 
In  marriage  (App.  Syr.  pp.  67,  68),  but  kept  him 
m  confinement  till  his  own  death,  c.  r.  c.  130. 
(App.  Syr.  p.  68;  Died.  ap.  Midler,  Fragm.  Ilitt. 
U.  19.)  B.  F.  W. 

AR'SARETH,  a  region  beyond  Euphrates, 
apparently  of  great  extent  (2  Esdr.  xiii.  45,  only). 

G. 

•  Volkmar  (Handb.  d.  Eird.  in  die  Apokr.  ii. 

193)  supposes  the  word  to  represent  rVN 
"Land  of  A  rat"  or  "Ararat,"  in  northern  Ar- 
menia. A. 

ARTAXER'XES     (Sntrrr/^H  or 

KDDirnJ?HS,    Artachihathta     or  Ariach- 

thntia:  'Apedtrcurdd;  [Vat.  AotrapBa,  etc.:]  Ar- 
taxerxes), the  name  probably  of  tiro  different  kings 
"f  Persia  mentioned  in  the  Old  Testament.  The 
word,  according  to  Herod,  vi.  98,  means  6  14/701 
kp^iof,  the  yrtnt  worvfrr,  and  is  compounded  of 


artn,  great  or  honored  (cf.  'Aprcuoi,  Herod,  vi! 
61,  the  old  national  name  of  the  Persians,  also  Arii 
and  the  Sanscrit  Arya,  which  is  applied  to  the  ibt 
lowers  of  the  Brahminical  law),  and  kthatra  o* 
Uhenite,  a  king,  greciied  into  Xerxes.  [Ahab  UTE- 
RUS.] 

L  The  first  Artaxerxes  is  mentioned  in  Ear.  ir. 
7,  as  induced  by  "the  adversaries  of  Judah  and 
Benjamin  "  to  obstruct  the  rebuilding  of  the  temple, 
and  appears  identical  with  Smerdis,  the  Magian  im- 
postor, and  pretended  brother  of  Cambyses.  For 
there  is  no  doubt  that  the  Ahasuerus  of  Ezr.  iv.  6 
is  Cambyses,  and  that  the  Darius  of  iv.  24  is  Da- 
rius Hystaspis,  so  that  the  intermediate  king  must 
1*  the  Pseudo-Smerdis  who  usurped  the  throne 
B.  c.  522,  and  reigned  eight  months  (Herod,  iii. 
61,  67  ft.).  We  need  not  wonder  at  this  variation 
in  his  name.  Artaxerxes  may  have  been  adopted 
or  conferred  on  him  as  a  title,  and  we  find  the  trna 
Sraerdis  called  Tanyoxares  (the  younger  Oxares)  by 
Xenopbon  (Cyrop.  viii.  7)  and  Ctesias  (Pcrt.fr. 
8-13),  and  Oropastes  by  Justin  (HitL  i.  9).  Ox- 
ares  appears  to  be  the  same  name  as  Xerxes,  of 
which  Artaxerxes  is  a  compound. 

2.  In  Neh.  ii.  1,  we  have  another  Artaxerxes, 
who  permits  Nebemiah  to  spend  twelve  years  at 
Jerusalem,  in  order  to  settle  the  affairs  of  the  col- 
ony there,  which  had  fallen  into  great  confusion. 
We  may  safely  identify  him  with  Artaxerxes  Ma- 
crochcir  or  Longimanus,  the  son  of  Xerxes,  who 
reigned  n.  c.  464-425.    And  we  believe  that  this 
is  the  same  king  who  had  previously  allowed  Ezra 
to  go  to  Jerusalem  for  a  similar  purpose  (Ezr.  vii. 
1).    There  are  indeed  some  who  maintain  that  as 
Darius  Hystaspis  is  the  king  in  the  sixth  chapter 
of  Ezra,  the  king  mentioned  next  after  him,  at  the 
beginning  of  the  seventh,  must  be  Xerxes,  and  thus 
they  distinguish  three  Persian  kings  called  Arta- 
xerxes in  the  Old  Testament,  (1)  Smerdis  in  Ezr. 
iv.T  (2)  Xerxes  in  Ezr.  vii.,  and  (3)  Artaxerxes  Ms- 
crocheir  in  Nebemiah.    But  it  is  almost  demon- 
strable that  Xerxes  is  the  Ahasuerus  of  the  book 
of  Esther  [Aiiabukkus],  and  it  is  hard  to  suppose 
that  in  addition  to  his  ordinary  name  he  would 
have  been  called  both  Ahasuerus  and  Artaxerxes 
in  the  O.  T.    It  seems,  too,  very  probable  that  the 
policy  of  Neh.  ii.  was  a  continuation  and  renewal 
of  that  of  Ezr.  vii.,  and  that  the  same  king  was 
the  author  of  both.    Now  it  is  not  possible  for 
Xerxes  to  be  the  Artaxerxes  of  Nehemiab,  as  Jo- 
seph us  asserts  (Ant.  xi.  5,  §  6),  for  Xerxes  only 
reigned  21  years,  whereas  Nehemiah  (xiii.  6)  speaks 
of  the  32d  year  of  Artaxerxes.    Nor  is  it  neces- 
sary to  believe  that  the  Artaxerxes  of  Ezr.  vii.  is 
necessarily  the  immediate  successor  of  the  Darius 
of  Ezr.  vi.    The  book  of  Ezra  is  not  a  continuous 
history.    It  is  evident  from  the  first  words  of  eh. 
vii.  that  there  is  a  pause  at  the  end  of  ch.  vi.  In- 
deed, as  ch.  vi.  concludes  in  the  6th  year  of  Darius, 
and  ch.  vii.  begins  with  the  7th  year  of  Artaxerxes, 
we  cannot  even  believe  the  latter  king  to  be  Xerxes, 
without  assuming  an  interval  of  36  years  (r.  r. 
515-479)  between  the  chapters,  and  it  is  not  more 
difficult  to  imagine  one  of  58,  which  will  carry  ui 
to  8.  c.  457,  the  7th  year  of  Artaxerxes  Macro- 
cheir.    Wo  conclude  therefore  that  this  is  the  king 
of  Persia  under  whom  both  Ezra  and  Nehemiab 
carried  on  their  work;  that  in  b.  c.  457  he  sent 
Ezra  to  Jerusalem ;  that  after  13  years  it  became 
evident  that  a  civil  as  well  as  an  ecclesiastical  heac 
I  was  required  for  the  new  settlement,  and  therefore 
!  that  in  444  he  lllowed  Nehemiah  to  go  up  in  lb* 
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ARTEMAS 

*t/*r  capacity.  From  the  testimony  of  profane 
autorians  this  long  appears  remarkable  among  Per- 
uan  monarch*  for  wisdom  and  right  feeling,  and 
with  this  character  hi*  conduct  to  the  Jews  coin- 
rides  (Diod.  xi.  71). 

It  remains  to  say  a  word  in  refutation  of  the  view 
that  the  Artaxerxes  of  Nchemiah  was  Artaxerxes 
Mnernon,  elder  brother  of  Cyrus  the  Younger,  who 
reigned  b.  c.  404-351).    As  Ezra  and  Xehexuiah 
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which  Van  de  Vekfe  speaks  (3/em.  p.  288),  a  little 
S.  W.  of  Nablus. 

Bunsen  (BibtUetrk  ou  Judg.  ix.  31)  and  Ber- 
tbeau  (Richter,  p.  145)  make  Tormah,  referred  to 
above,  a  proper  name  =  Arumah.  Keil  and  De- 
litach  (on  Judges,  p.  368,  English  trans.)  are 
undecided.  But  critics  generally,  as  Geaenius, 
Dietrich,  De  Wette,  Camel,  Fiirst,  retain  the  ad- 
verbial sense,  secretly  {ty  xpvtpij,  in  Sept.  Cod. 
Vat.);  which  is  better,  Iwth  as  agreeing  with  the 
text,  and  on  exegetical  grounds.  Zebul,  who  had 
command  in  the  city,  was  friendly  to  Ahiiuelech ; 
but  in  order  to  advance  the  interest  of  the  latter 
without  betraying  himself  to  the  Shechemites,  he 
must  confer  with  him  secretly,  and  for  this  purpose 
sent  messengers  to  him  (ix.  31 )  for  concerting  meas- 
ures against  Gaal,  the  common  enemy.  If  the  term 
suggests  the  idea  of  deceit  as  well  as  secrecy,  it  is 
none  the  less  appropriate,  since  acting  in  this  way 
Zebul  was  deceiving  (iaal  as  well  as  intriguing  with 
Abimelech.    [Tokmah.]  H. 

ART  AD  (lTHH,  from  a  root  signifying 
m  wandering,"  Ges.  p.  1268),  a  place  in  Phoenicia,  the 
men  of  which  are  named  in  close  connection  with 
those  of  Zidon  as  the  navigators  and  defenders  of 
the  ship  of  Tyre  in  Ez.  xxvii.  8,  11.  In  agree- 
ment with  this  is  the  mention  of  "the  Arvadite" 

("HVNn)  in  Gen.  x.  18,  and  1  Chr.  i.  16,  as  a 
son  of  Canaan,  with  Zidon,  llamath,  and  other 
northern  localities.  The  LXX.  have  in  each  of 
the  above  passages  'ApA&tos ,  and  in  Josephus  (AnL 

1.  6,  §  2)  we  find  'Apovicuos  "Apa&or  r^y  y^ffor 
i<rx**.    There  is  thus  no  doubt  that  Arvad  is  the 

island  of  Ruad  which  lies  off  Tortosa 

( Tartua),  3  or  3  miles  from  the  Phoenician  const, 
(not  at,  but  )  some  distance  above,  the  mouth  of  the 
river  Eleutherus,  now  the  Xahr  tl-Ktbir  (Maund.  p. 
403;  Burckh.  p.  161),  and  at  the  northern  extrem- 
ity of  the  great  bay  which  stretches  above  Tripoli 
(Kiepert's  Map,  185<>).  The  island  is  high  and 
rocky,  but  very  small,  hardly  a  mile  in  circum- 
ference (see  Maund.  p.  390;  "  800  yards  in  extreme 
length,"  Allen,  ii.  178).  According  to  Strabo  (xvi. 

2,  §  13)  Arvad  was  founded  by  fugitives  from 
Sidon,  and  he  testifies  to  its  prosperity,  its  like- 
ness to  Tyre,  and  e»|>ecially  to  the  well  known 
nautical  skill  of  the  inhabitants."  (See  the  notices 
by  Strabo,  Pliny,  aud  others  in  Gescnius,  p.  1269, 
and  Winer,  Arvadite".)  Opposite  Arvad.  on  the 
mainland,  was  the  city  Antaradus,  by  which  name 
the  Targum  Jerus.  renders  the  name  Arvad  in 
(ten.  x.  18.  [Akadis.  \  plan  of  the  island 
will  be  found  in  Allen's  DtiS  s*<r,  end  of  vol.  ii. ; 

a  place  apparently  in  the  neightiorhood  of  She^  I  also  in  the  Admiralty  Charts,  p.  2050,  "  Island  of 
ebem,  at  which  Abimelech  resided  (Judg.  ix.  Buad."  ti. 
41).    It  is  conjectured  that  the  word  in  verse  31,      *  I-**"  Stanley  has  a  brief  notice  of  this  island, 
_______       .     .       .....     ,  ,  '  "a  spot  rarely  seen,  but  full  of  interest  in  counec- 

np-l.na,  rendered  "  pnvdy,"  and  m  the  margin  |  tion  ^  with  pht,nicia        with  tne  of 

"at  Torrnah,"  should  he  read  "at  Arumah"  by j  Lebanon,"  in  his  Xotics  „f  &>mc  Localities,  Ac. 

p.  220  (1863):  "  Just  where  I*hanon,  with  its 
white  line  of  snow,  ends,  and  melts  away  in  the 
north  into  a  range  of  low  gr»vn  hills,  Phoenicia  and 
the  last  remains  of  Phnnii' .a  also  end  in  the  north- 
ernmost of  the  PhumLtMn  cities,  Arvad,  Antad, 
by  the  Greeks  called  Ara/lus,  and  now  Rwul."  Mr. 
Thomson,  author  of  The  Lmul  awl  the  Book,  bad 
and  described  this  place  in  1845  (set 


(Neh.  viii.  9),  this  theory 
transfers  the  whole  history  contained  in  Ezra  vii. 
ad  Jin.  and  Nehemiah  to  this  date,  and  it  is  hard 
to  believe  that  in  this  critical  period  of  Jewish  an- 
nals there  are  no  events  recorded  between  the  reigns 
of  Darius  Hystaspis  (Ear.  vi.)  and  Artaxerxcs 
Moemon.  Besides,  Euashib,  who  was  high-priest 
«hen  Nehemiah  reached  JeriLsalem  (Neh.  iii.  1), 
i.  t.  on  this  last  supposition,  u.  c.  397,  was  grand- 
son of  Jeshua  (Neh.  xii.  10),  high-priest  in  the 
time  of  Zerub babel,  b.  c.  530.  We  cannot  think 
that  the  grandfather  and  grandson  were  separated 
by  an  interval  of  139  years.  G.  E.  L.  C. 

ARTEMAS  C Apr f fiat,  «.  'AprtntSopos), 
a  companion  of  St.  Paul  (Tit.  iii.  12).  According 
to  tradition  be  was  bishop  of  Lystra. 

•  Paul  was  about  to  send  Artemas  to  Crete  at 
the  time  of  his  writing  to  Titus  in  that  island,  and 
hence  Artemas  must  hare  been  then  with  the 
apostle  at  Nicopolis  or  on  the  way  thither  (Tit. 
iii.  12).    The  name,  which  signifies  "gift  of  Ar- 

(See  Pane"**  GrUch.  AtyeiJLae^  ^77.)  iT. 

•  ARTEMIS  CAprs/uf,  Acts  xix.  24).  [Di- 
axA.] 

•  ARTILLERY  (no  longer  applied,  as  in 
the  older  English,  to  the  smaller  missive  weapons) 

is  the  translation  of  vbs  in  1  Sam  xx.  40,  i.  e. 
hit  arms,  namely,  the  bow  and  arrows  with  which 
Jonathan  had  been  shooting,  at  the  time  of  his 
memorable  interview  with  David  at  the  stone  Ezeu 
The  A.  V.  has  "  his  instruments  "  in  the  margin, 
which  is  the  rendering  of  the  Bishops'  Bible. 

H. 

ARUBOTH    (Arubboth,  n'l2"TH :  'Apo- 
Aruboth),  the  third  of  Solomon's  commis- 
«riat  districts  (1  K.  iv.  10).    It  included  Sochob, 
aid  was  therefore  probably  a  name  for  the  rich 
com-growing  country  of  the  Shefelah.     In  any 
the  significance  of  the  word  is  entirely  lost  at 
Josephus  omit*  all  mention  of  it-  G. 


ARUTHAH  (TOl?  [height]  :'Apr,pA,  Vat 
[mot  Vat.,  but  Comp.  Aid.  Alex.]  Aptfid:  in  Ruma), 


changing  the  H  to  an  S,  but  for  this  there  is  no 
support  beyond  the  apparent  probability  of  the 
change.  Arumah  is  possibly  the  same  place  as 
Ruma,  under  which  name  it  is  given  by  Eusebius 
and  Jerome  in  the  Onomasticun.  According  to 
them  it  was  then  called  Arimatiuea  (see  also 
Akima).  But  this  is  not  consonant  with  its 
^•parent  position  in  the  story.  G. 

*  Raumer  (Paldstin*,  p.  148,  4te  Aufl.)  tamks]    a  These  nautical  pr 
arumah  was  prolably  el-'Armah,  of  the  ruins  of  i  (8»»  Alan's  Dead  Sea,  a.  18?.) 
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Dibl.  Sacra,  v.  251  ff.).  "  On  the  very  margin  of 
'•he  sea  there  are  the  remains  of  double  Phoenician 
walla  of  huge  beveled  stones,  which  remind  one  of 
tho  outer  foundations  of  Baalbek.  In  one  part  the 
wall  is  still  30  or  40  feet  high,  and  was  originally 
15  or  20  feet  thick.  It  must  have  been  a  stronger 
place  than  Tyre,  for  its  distance  from  the  shore 
and  depth  of  channel  rendered  it  impossible  for 
even  an  Alexander  to  destroy  its  insular  character. 
The  harbor  was  on  the  northeast  side,  fonned  by 
carrying  out  into  the  sea  two  walls  of  great  stones, 
to  move  any  one  of  which  would  puzzle  our  best 
modem  engineers."  Tyre  drew  important  supplies 
of  military  and  naval  strength  from  this  little 
island.  «  The  inhabitants  of  Arvad  were  thy  mar- 
iners: the  men  of  Arvad  with  thine  army  were 
upon  thy  walls  round  about"  (Ez.  xxvii.  8,  11). 
Many  Greek  inscriptions  arc  found  "graven  on 
columns  of  hard  black  basalt."  Mr.  Thomson 
copied  aome  of  them,  which  are  inserted  in  the 
BibL  Sacra  as  above.  H. 

AITVADITE,  THE  Ol^WH:  6  'ApoW 
Aradius).  One  of  the  families  of  Canaan  (Gen. 
x.  18;  1  Chr.  i.  16).  [Arvad.]  Probably  the 
ita  of  the  little  island  Aradus,  or  Kuad, 
itaradus  on  the  N.  coast  of  Phoenicia. 

W.  A.  W. 

AR'ZA  (**PS  [earthy,  'nerd";  Alex.  Apcra; 
[Comp.  'Hflaa:]  Arm).  Prefec  t  of  the  palace  at 
Tirzah  to  Elan  king  of  Israel,  who  was  assassinated 
at  a  banquet  in  his  house  by  Zimri  (1  K.  xvi.  9). 
Ir.  the  Targum  of  Jonathan  the  word  is  taken  as 
the  name  of  an  idol,  and  in  the  Arabic  version  in 
the  1/rndon  Polyglot  the  hist  clause  is  rendered 
»  which  belongs  to  the  idol  of  Beth-Arza." 

W.  A.  W. 

A'SA  (^"^^»  curing,  physician:  'Ao~d  ;  Jos. 
'Aaayot'.  Asa).  L  Son  of  Abijah,  and  third  king 
of  Judali,  was  conspicuous  for  his  earnestness  in 
supporting  the  worship  of  God  and  rooting  out 
idolatry,  with  its  attendant  immoralities;  and  for 
the  vigor  and  wisdom  with  which  he  provided  for 
the  prosperity  of  his  kingdom.  In  his  zeal  against 
heathenism  he  did  not  spare  his  grandmother,  Maa- 
chah,  who  occupied  the  special  dignity  of  "  King's 
Mother,"  to  which  great  importance  was  attached 
in  the  Jewish  court,  as  afterwards  in  Persia,  and 
to  which  parallels  have  been  found  in  modern  East- 
ern countries,  as  in  the  |»osition  of  the  Sultana 
Valide  in  Turkey  (sec  1  K.  ii.  19  :  2  K.  xxiv.  12; 
Jer.  xxix.  2  ;  also  Cahnet,  Frag**,  xvi.  ;  and 
Bruce's  Travels,  vol.  ii.  p.  537,  and  iv.  244).  She 
had  set  up  some  impure  worship  in  a  grove  (the 
word  translated  idol,  1  K.  xv.  13,  is  in  Hebrew 
horror,  while  in  the  Vulgate  we  read,  ne  ttttt 
(Maacha)  princtp*  in  merit  Pnajri)  ;  but  Asa 
burnt  the  symU>l  of  her  religion,  and  threw  its 
ashes  into  the  brook  Kidron.  as  Moses  had  done  to 
the  golden  calf  (Ex.  xxxii.  20),  and  then  deposed 
Maachah  from  her  dignity.  He  also  placed  in  the 
temple  certain  gifts  which  his  father  had  dedicated, 
probably  in  the  earlier  and  better  period  of  his 
reign  [Abijah],  and  which  the  heathen  priests 
must  have  used  for  their  own  worship,  and  renewed 
the  great  altar  which  they  apparently  had  dese- 
irated  (2  Chr.  xv.  8).  Besides  this,  he  fortified 
litics  on  his  frontiers,  and  raised  an  army,  amount- 
tag,  according  to  2  Chr.  xiv.  8,  to  .'80,000  men, 
tut  the  uncertainty  attaching  to  the  numbers  in 
xir  present  text  of  Chronicles  has  been  pointed  out 


by  Kenntcott  [Abijah],  and  by  Davidson  (Intrt* 
duction  to  the  0.  T.,  p.  686),  who  considers  thai 
the  copyists  were  led  into  error  by  the  different 
modes  of  marking  them,  and  by  confounding  tha 
different  letters  which  denoted  them, 
they  do  a  great  resemblance  to  each  other. 
Asa's  reign  marks  the  return  of  Judah  to  a  con- 
sciousness of  the  high  destiny  to  wbich  God  had 
called  her,  and  to  the  belief  that  the  Hivine  Poww 
was  truly  at  work  within  her.  The  good  effects  of 
this  were  visible  in  the  enthusiastic  resistance 
offered  by  the  people  to  Zerah,  an  invader,  who  is 
called  a  Cushite  or  Ethiopian,  and  whom  several 
authors,  as  Ewald  (Gesch.  (its  V.  /.,  iii.  470),  iden- 
tify with  Osorkou  1.,  the  second  king  of  the  22d 
dynasty  of  Egypt,  inheritor  therefore  of  the  quar  - 
rel of  his  father  Shishak,  to  whom  Asa  had  probe - 
bly  refused  to  pay  tribute.  [Zerah.]  At  the 
head  of  an  enormous  host  (a  million  of  men,  we 
read  in  2  Chr.  xiv.  9)  he  attacked  Mareshah  or 
Marissa  in  the  S.  W.  of  the  country,  near  the  later 
Eleutheropolis  (Robinson,  B.  K.,  ii.  67),  a  town 
afterwards  taken  by  Judas  Maccabeus  (1  Mace.  v. 
65),  and  finally  destroyed  by  the  Parthians  in  their 
war  against  Herod  (Joseph.  Ant.  xiv.  13,  §  9). 
There  he  was  utterly  defeated,  and  driven  back 
with  immense  loss  to  Genu*.  As  Asa  returned 
laden  with  spoil,  he  was  commended  and  encour- 
aged by  a  prophet,  and  on  his  arrival  at  Jerusalem 
convoked  an  assembly  of  his  own  people  and  of 
many  who  had  come  to  him  from  Israel,  and  with 
solemn  sacrifices  and  ceremonies  renewed  the  cov- 
enant by  which  the  nation  was  dedicated  to  God. 
The  peace  which  followed  this  victory  was  broken 
by  the  attempt  of  Baasha  of  Israel  to  fortify  Ham  ah 
as  a  kind  of  Deceleia,  "  that  he  might  not  suffer 
any  to  go  out  or  to  come  in  unto  Asa  king  of 
Judah."  To  stop  this  he  purchased  the  blip  of 
Benhadad  I.,  king  of  Damascus,  by  a  large  payment 
of  treasure  left  in  the  temple  and  palace  from  the 
Egyptian  tribute  in  ltehoboam's  time,  and  thus  be 
forced  Baasha  to  abandon  his  purpose,  and  destroyed 
the  works  which  he  hail  liegun  at  Bamah,  using  the 
materials  to  fortify  two  towns  in  Beinamin,  Geba  (the 
hill),  and  Mizpeh  (the  walch-toictr),  as  checks  to 
any  future  invasion.  The  wells  which  he  sunk  at 
Mizpeh  were  famous  in  Jeremiah's  time  (xli.  9). 
The  means  by  which  he  obtained  this  success  were 
censured  by  the  prophet  Hanani,  who  seems  even 
to  have  excited  some  discontent  in  Jerusalem,  in 
consequence  of  wbich  he  was  imprisoned,  and  some 
other  punishments  inflicted  (2  Chr.  xvi.  9).  The 
prophet  threatened  Asa  with  war,  which  appears  to 
have  been  fulfilled  by  the  continuance  for  some 
time  of  that  with  Baasha,  as  we  infer  from  an  allu- 
|  sion,  in  2  Chr.  xvii.  2,  to  the  cities  of  Ephraim 
which  he  took,  and  which  can  hardly  refer  to  any 
events  prior  to  the  destruction  of  Kamah. 

In  his  old  age  Asa  suffered  from  the  gout,  and 
it  is  mentioned  that  "  he  sought  not  to  the  Ix>rd 
but  to  the  physicians."  If  any  blame  le  intended, 
we  must  suppose  that  he  acted  in  an  arrogant  and 
independent  spirit,  and  without  seeking  God's 
blessing  on  their  remedies.  He  died  greatly  lov*d 
ani  honored  in  the  41st  year  of  his  reign.  Then- 
ar* difficulties  connected  with  its  chronology,  aris 
ing  perhajis  from  the  reasons  already  mentioned  at 
to  the  numbers  in  Chronicles.  Eor  instance,  in  2 
Chr.  xvi.  1,  we  read  that  Baasha  fortified  Kamah 
in  the  36th  year  of  Asa's  reign.  In  1  K.  xv.  33, 
Baasha  Is  said  to  liave  died  in  the  26th.  If  the 
be  genuine,  it  is  supposed  by  Um 
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lote  in  the  margin  of  the  English  Hible,  by  Clin- 
ton, and  with  some  little  hesitation  by  Kwald,  that 
the  chronicler  is  referring  to  the  year*  not  of  Vsa's 
reign,  but  of  tlw  separate  kingdom  of  Judah, 
which  would  coincide  with  the  16th  of  Asa  and  the 
Uth  of  Baas  ha,  and  leave  11  vears  for  th*  state- 
ment of  1  K.  xv.  16,  and  for  the  fulfillment  of  Ha- 
naoi*s  threat.  According:  to  Clinton  (r'.  //..  i. 
•J21)  the  date  of  Asa's  accession  was  u.  c.  956. 
In  his  15th  year  (b.  c  942 J  was  the  ereat  festival 
after  the  defeat  of  Zerah.  In  B.  c.  941  was  tlte 
league  with  Henhadad.  and  in  it.  c.  916  Asa  died. 
The  statement  in  2  Chr.  xv.  19  must  be  explained 
jf  the  35th  year  of  the  kingdom  of  Judah,  if  we 
vlopt  that  view  of  the  date  in  xvi.  1.  Clinton, 
with  an  inconsistency  very  unusual  iu  him,  does 
adopt  it  in  the  latter  place,  but  imagines  a  fresh 
war  with  Ethiopia  in  a.  c.  922  to  account  for  the 
former.  (i.  E.  L.  C. 

*  In  Matt.  i.  7,  8,  I^chm.,  Tisch.  (8th  ed.),  and 
Tregelles  read  'Aadup  for  A<ri.  A. 

2.  CO<r<rd;  Alex.  [Cotnp.  Aid.]  'Aaa.)  An- 
cestor of  lierechiab,  a  Invite  who  resided  in  one  of 
ihe  villages  of  the  Netophathites  after  the  return 
from  Babylon  (1  Chr.  ix.  16).  W.  A.  W. 

ASADl'AS  (  A«ra3/of:  Alex.  laicuas-  .S>- 
dtus).  Son  of  Chelcias,  or  Hilkiah,  and  one  of  the 
ancestors  of  Ikiruch  (liar.  i.  1).  The  name  is 
probably  the  same  as  that  elsewhere  represented  by 
Hasadiah  (1  dir.  iii.  20).  \V.  A.  W. 

AS'AEL.  ('A<r^K;  Vulg.  omits),  of  the  tribe 
of  Naphtali,  and  forefather  of  Tobit  (Tob.  i.  1). 
[Jaiizekl.  VJ 

AS' AH  EL  (VsnC?^,  made  by  6W :  'Acr- 
ttnA :  As  lei  [At  did) ).  1.  Nephew  of  David,  being 
the  youngest  son  of  his  sister  Zeruiah.  He  wan 
celebrated  for  his  swiftness  of  foot,  a  gift  much  val- 
ued in  ancient  times,  as  we  see  by  the  instances  of 
Achilles,  Antilochus  (Horn.  //.  xv.  570),  I'apiriu* 
Cursor  (lav.  ix.  16),  and  others.  When  fighting 
under  the  command  of  his  brother  Joab  against 
Uhbosbeth's  army  at  (iibcou,  he  pursued  Abner, 
who,  after  vainly  warning  him  to  desist,  was  obliged 
to  kill  him  in  self-defense,  though  with  great  reluc- 
tance, probably  on  account  of  his  extreme  youth 
(2  Sam.  ii.  18  ft.  [iii.  27,  30,  xxiii.  21;  1  Chr.  xi. 
26,  xxrii.  7.]).    [Abxkk.]  G.  K.  I..  C. 

2.  (*A«rWjA;  Alex.  IturiijK,  [Vat.  laurtii)\- 
Anil].)  One  of  the  Invites  in  the  reign  of  Je- 
bosliaphat.  who  went  throughout  the  cities  of  Judah 
to  instruct  the  people  in  the  knowledge  of  tlie  law, 
at  the  time  of  the  revival  of  the  true  worship  (2 
Chr.  xrii.  8). 

3.  ['A<ro^X:  AsneL]  A  Levite  in  tlie  reign  of 
Ilezckiah,  who  had  charge  of  the  tithes  and  dedi- 
cated things  in  the  Temple  under  Cononiah  and 
Shimei  (2  Chr.  xxxi.  13). 

4.  (['Affa^X;  VaL  A<nj\.]  Aznhtl.)  A  priest, 
Either  or  Jonathan  in  the  time  of  Kzra  (E/.r.  x. 
15).    He  is  called  A/a  EL  in  1  Esdr.  ix.  14. 

W.  A.  W. 

ASAHI'AH,  or  ASA'IAH  (H^J  [,ch,»n 
Jt/ior/ih  nuifU]:  'Affataf,  [Alex.  2  K.  xxii.  14, 
\aaeu  ]  An'ui),  a  servant  of  king  .losiah,  sent  by 
bim,  togaber  with  others,  to  seek  information  of 


m 

Jehovah  respecting  the  l*v>k  of  the  law  which  ITU 
kiah  found  in  the  temple  (2  K.  xxii.  12,  14;  alst 
called  Asaiah,  2  Chr.  xxxiv.  20).         If.  W.  11. 

ASA'IAH  [3syl.]  (n*B?r  [Jrhtnvh  made): 
'Affcua:  [Vat.  Ao-ta;  Aid.  'Affeuaf-)  Amla).  1 
A  prince  of  one  of  the  families  of  the  SimconiU» 
in  the  reign  of  Hezekiah,  who  drove  out  the  Ham- 
itc  shepherds  from  Cedor  (1  Chr.  iv.  36). 

2.  ('AffaTai,  [Vat.  Affo/3<a,]  Alex.  [Comp.J 
*A«ra/o  in  1  Chr.  vi.;  "A<ra7a  [Vat.  A<r<u,  A<rcua] ; 
Alex.  [Aid.)  "Aeraiar  in  1  Clr.  xv.)  A  Invite  in 
Uie  reign  of  Ihivid.  chief  of  the  family  of  Merari 
(1  Chr.  u.  30).  With  120  of  his  brethren  he  took 
part  in  the  solemn  service  of  bringing  tlie  ark  from 
the  house  of  Obed-edotu  to  the  city  of  Ihnid  i.l 
<  hr.  xv.  6,  11). 

3.  (  A<ra7o;  Alex.  Aaa.)  The  firstborn  of 
*•  the  Shilonite,"  according  to  1  Chr.  ix.  5,  who 
with  his  family  dwelt  in  Jerusalem  after  the  return 
from  Uabylon".  In  Neh.  xi.  5  he  is  called  Maa- 
skiaii,  and  his  dem-cut  is  there  traced  from  Shiloni, 
which  is  explained  by  the  Targum  of  11.  .loseph 
on  1  Chr.  as  a  patronymic  from  Sheith  the  son  of 
Judah,  by  others  as  "  the  native  or  inhabitant  of 
Shiloh." 

4.  ([Vat.  Itroxa:]  Amos.)  2  Chr.  xxxiv.  20 
[A.sAiiiAii.]  W.  A.  W. 

AS'AXA  (' Aaaava;  [Aid.  Alex.  'Atruva:] 
Ai'iiui),  name  of  a  man  (1  T>dr.  v.  31).  [AS- 
SAIL] 

ASAPH  (nCS  [culUct.r]:  'Ao-d>:  Asn/>h). 
1.  A  I>evitc,  *t.n  of  Iterechiah.  « 'lie  of  the  leader* 
of  David  s  choir  (1  Chr.  vi.  39).  lVdiiut  1.  and 
Uxiii.  to  Iwxiii.  are  attributed  to  him,  but  proba- 
bly all  these,  except  1.,  lxxiii.,  and  Ivxvii.,  are  of 
later  origin"  (Vaihinger,  IVrs.  uf  J'salm.i);  ai.d 

he  was  in  aftertimea  celebrated  :is  a  seer  1  H*n 1  as 
well  m  a  musical  cumpovr,  and  was  put  on  a  par 
with  David  (2  Chr.  xxix.  30;  Neh.  xii.  46).  The 
office  apj>e:u-s  to  have  remained  hercflitarv  in  hi< 
family,  unless  he  was  the  founder  of  a  school  of 
[»octs  and  musical  composers,  who  were  called  after 
him  "the  sons  of  Asaph"  (comp.  the  Hotucridsi') 
(1  Chr.  xxv.  1;  2  Chr.  xx.  14;  l^r.  ii.  41). 

2.  (2a4>iV  [Vat.  lxupav\  in  2  K.,  ' Aaatp  m  Is  ; 
Alex.  [Comp.J  ' A<rd<f>  in  2  K.  xviii.  37.)  Tlie 
father  or  ancestor  of  Joah,  who  was  recorder  or 
chnmiclcr  to  the  kingdom  of  Judah  in  the  reign  of 
He/ekiah  C2  K.  xviii.  IS.  37;  Is.  xxxvi.  3,  22).  It 
\%  not  improbable  that  this  Asaph  is  the  same  a* 
the  pnwling,  and  that  Joah  was  one  of  his  nu- 
merous descendants  known  as  the  iJene-Asaph. 

3.  CAadip.)  The  keeper  of  the  royal  forest  cr 
»  paradise"  of  Artaxerves  (Neh.  ii.  8).  His  name 
would  Mt-in  to  indicate  that  he  was  a  Jew,  who, 
like  Nehemiah,  was  at  high  othce  at  the  court  of 
Persia. 

4.  ('A<T<L<p  [Vat.  A<ra3  in  Neh.].)  Ancestor 
of  Mattaniah,  the  conductor  of  the  b'inplesboir 
after  the  return  from  ltiibvlon  (1  Chr.  ix.  15;  Neh 
xi.  17).    Most  prolably  the  s:une  as  1  and  2. 

W.  A.  W. 

•  ASAK'AEL.  [A/.ai:ah„] 
ASA'HEKL  (bs^tTS  [whim 


«  •  The  contents  of  the  I'salm*  in  (ju*>stJon  are  ntp-  !  Asnpf*  whf>  wn>t4?  them  may  have  t*rtn  a  descen<lant 
JQt&l  to  re<iuir»  %  later  author  that  tlie  Asaph  In   <A  Me  founder  of        family,  which,  as  Etr.  ii.  41 
Darid's  tune.     Itut  the  titto  which  asrr'jea  thi-sw  shows,  exisUsl  through  many  gec  ratioM.  H. 
PlKlms  to  Asaph  is  not  necessarily  U>»msct;  for  the  I 
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K.  by  a  row,  C.«.]:  'EetrfK;  [V*t-  \otpar\K\] 
Akx.  EatpayK;  [Comp.  AaapvK-]  Asmil).  A 
ion  of  Jelialeleel,  whose  name  is  abruptly  intro- 
duced into  the  genealogies  of  Judah  (1  Chr  iv.  hi). 

W.  A.  W. 

ASAREXAH  ^n^W-^S:  'Epa^x;  [Alex. ' 
Uair\\;  Comp.  'AcmpjAa;  Aid.  ' Aatp-nXa-}  Asn-  1 
rtln).  One  of  the  sons  of  Asaph,  set  apart  l»y  1 
David  to  "prophesy  with  harps  and  with  psalteries  ( 
and  with  cymbals  "  (1  Chr.  xw.  2);  called  .Iksii-  1 
aiu  i.au  in  ver.  14.  W.  A.  W. 

»  ASBAZ'ARETH.    So  A.  V.  ed.  1G11  in  \ 
I  Esdr.  x.  (i9  for  "  Arbazareth,"  the  less  correct 
reading  of  later  editions.    See  Azhazakkth. 

A. 

ASCALON.  [Asiikklon.] 

ASE'AS  ('Arrojai  ;  [Aid  ' Aortas  i]  Astas), 
name  of  a  man  (1  Esdr.  i.\.  32).  [IsitUAii.J 

ASEBEBI'A  ("Aff€/3Tj/3/a:  Stbtbitv),  a  Invite 
(I  Estlr.  viii.  47).  [Siikickihah.] 

ASEBI'A  CAfft&la;  [Aid.  'Ac*$ua:]  Asbin), 
1  Ilsdr.  viii.  43.    [Hash  A  imam  7.J 

AS'ENATH  :  'Atr^O;  Alex.  A*r«*- 

kc0:  Asenetfi),  daughter  of  Fotipherah,  priest,  or 
possibly  prince,  of  (hi  [Potii'Iikieaii],  wife  of 
Joseph  (Gen.  xli.  4J  /,  and  motber  of  Manassch  and 
Kphraim  (xli.  50,  xlvi.  20).  Her  name  has  been 
considered  to  be  necessarily  Egyptian  (Lepsius, 
Chronob>yit.  d.  sE>jy]>ttr,  i.  382),  and  Egyptian 
etymologies  have  therefore  been  proposed.  Gese- 

nius  (  Thet.  g.  v. )  suggest*    <S.C-J1€1T    "  8uC 

who  is  of  Neith,"  the  Egyptian  Minerva;  but  this 
word  has  not  been  found  in  the  ancient  Egyptian 
or  (  optic;  and  it  must  be  regarded  as  very  doubt- 
ful. Jf  we  are  guided  by  the  custom  of  the  He- 
brews, and  the  ouly  parallel  case,  that  of  Ihthiah, 
whose  Hebrew  name,  "daughter,"  that  is,  "ser- 
vant, of  Jehovah,"  implying  conversion,  must  have 
been  given  her  on  her  marriage  to  Mcrvd.  at  a  time 
probably  not  long  distant  from  Joseph's  rule  [Hi- 
tim a ii],  we  must  suppose  that  his  Egyptian  wife 
received  a  Hebrew  name  from  Joseph  especially  if 
her  native  name  implied  devotion  to  the  gods  of 
the  country.  Such  a  new  name  would  have  been 
preserved  in  preference  to  the  other  in  the  ().  T. 
If  Hebrew,  Ascnath  may  be  compared  to  the  male 

proper  name  Asnah,  (Ezr.  ii.  50),  and  de- 

rived like  it  from  or  CDS,  in  which  rase 

lioth  names  would  signify  storthottst ;  unless  loth 

may  be  cognate  with  H2r,  and  mean  bramble,  a 
sense  not  repugnant  to  Semitic  usage  in  projier 
names.  The  former  derivation  is  perhaps  the  more 
probable,  in  connection  with  Joseph's  history  and 
the  name  of  Ephraim.  K.  S.  1\ 

•ASER  ('Ao^p;  FA.  Aatrnp'-  Snauon)  oc- 
curs in  Tob.  i.  2  as  the  name  of  a  city  in  Galilee 


near  Thimjk,  which  so 
place  intended. 

A'SER,  Luke  ii.  36,  Rev.  vii.  C 


Hazok  is  probably  the 
A. 


[Asiiku.] 


C.  '  a  '  ' 


a       aA  V?-  P'nus,  aliis  tjus  nuers  (Gol.  L.  Arab.). 

Dr.  Wilson  (Lnwh  of  tht  BihU,  ii.  392)  identifies  the 
30imnon"nr"  (Pinus  sylvtstri*)  with  the  brrosh  of 
Icripture,  and  states  that  it  U  "  frequently  seen  in  Leb- 
wen,  where  it  is  known  by  the  name  of  snvtar, '  but 


ASH 

ASE'RER  (2*pdf;  [Aid.  'Aonpdp:]  6arm\ 

name  of  a  man  (1  Esdr.  v.  32).  [Si&kka.] 

ASH  |"*^,  ortn :  irl-vs'.  pinus)  occur*  o»dy 
in  Is.  xliv.  14,  as  one  of  the  trees  out  of  the  wood 
of  which  idols  were  carved :  "  He  heweth  him  down 
cedars,  and  taketh  the  cypress  and  the  oak,  which 
he  strengthened  for  himself  among  the  trees  of  the 
forest:  he  plantcth  an  ash,  and  the  nun  doth  nour- 
ish it."  It  is  impossible  to  determine  what  is  the 
tree  denoted  by  the  Hebrew  word  ortn  ;  the  I  AX. 
and  the  Vulg.  understand  some  species  of  pine-tree, 
and  Uiis  rendering  Is  supjiorted  by  many  learned 
commentators,  amongst  whom  may  I  e  named  Mun- 
ster,  Calvin,  and  Itoehart;  and  sonic  of  the  Jewish 
Kahliis,  aceo.-ling  to  Celsius  (  Hit  rob.  i.  l'Jl),  1  elievs 
that  the  ortn  is  identical  with  the  Arabic  sanaubtr, 
a  kind  of  pine."  and  assert  that  the  nmn  is  often 
coupled  with  tlie  arez  and  bt  roach}*  as  though  all 
the  three  trees  belonged  to  the  same  nature.  Lu- 
ther understands  the  c<<U\r  by  ortnS  Kosenmuller 
thinks  that  the  stone-pine  (Pinus  pinin,  Linn.)  is 
the  tree  denoted.  Celsius  is  inclined  to  think  that 
the  ortn  is  identical  with  a  tree  of  Arabia  l'etra-a, 
of  which  Abul  Fadli  makes  mention,  called  aran 
Of  the  same  opinion  are  Michr^lis  ($uj>j>.  tul  Ltjr 
llib.  Dr.  Koyle  (Cyr.  Mb.  Lit.  art.  Ortn), 

and  Dr.  Lee  (Ltx.  Htb.  s.  v.).  This  tree  is  de- 
scribed as  growing  chiefly  in  valleys  and  low  dis- 
tricts ;  it  is  a  thorny  tree,  bearing  grape-like  clus- 
ters of  berries,  vthich  are  noxious  and  bitter  when 
green,  but  become  rather  sweet  when  they  ripen, 
and  turn  black.  Gesenius  (Tint.  s.  v.)  is  in  favor 
of  some  species  of  pine  being  the  tree  intended. 

Nothing  is  known  of  the  tree  of  which  Abul 
Fadli  sjieaks.  Sprengel  (Hist.  Rti  Herb.  i.  14) 
thinks  the  nmn  is  the  caper-tree  (Cappnris  sjn- 
nvsi,  Linn.).  Dr.  Koyle  says  the  tree  appears  to 
agree  in  some  respects  with  Salcndorn  ptrsicn. 
Other  attempts  at  identification  have  been  made  by 
Faber  hi  his  posthumous  MS.  notes  on  Kiblical  Hot- 
any,  and  Link  (Schnrder's  livton.  Journ.  iv.  152), 
but  they  are  mere  conjectures.  The  A.  V.  adopted 
the  translation  of  ash  in  all  probability  from  the 
similarity  of  the  Hebrew  ortn  with  the  I^tin  miivs; 
and  Dr.  Koyle  states  that  the  Omus  hurtptrus  is 
found  in  Syria,  but  thinks  it  is  not  a  true  native. 

I'ntil  future  investigation  acquaints  us  with  the 
nature  of  the  tree  denoted  by  the  omn  of  Abul 
Fadli,  it  will  be  far  better  to  adopt  the  interpreta- 
tion of  the  LXX.,  and  understand  some  kWid  of 
pine  to  lie  the  ortn  of  Scripture.  Pinus  halipentis 
or  1*.  mnritima  may  be  intended.  Celsius  (Hierob. 
i.  15*3)  objects  to  any  pine  representing  the  ortn 
liecause  he  says  pines  are  ditlicult  to  transplant 
and  therefore  that  the  pine  would  ill  suit  the  worth 
of  the  prophet,  "  he  planteth  an  ortn."  This, 
however,  is  not  a  valid  objection:  the  birch.  f.»r  in 
stance,  is  readily  transplanted,  and  jjmws  with  crrat 
rapidity,  but  it  is  not  a  native  of  Syria.  The  He- 
brew or*- n  is  probably  derived  from  the  Arabic  verb 
nmn,  "to  be  agile,"  " to  be  slender,"  or  "grace- 
ful." W.  H. 


Dr.  Hooker  says  he  never  heard  of  P.  »;rfr«x.i'i  la 
Syria,  and  thiuks  P.  haiipmsis  is  mj&nt. 

b  T^S  and  tTY"^,  cedar  and  cypress. 

e  Reading  T"1S  instead  of  )~>\  «  quia  **» 
final!  tnimisculo,  in  multis  codlcis  Ebrri  edition! but 
scribatur,  quod  Sain  siaillliuiuiu  est"  (Jin/**  I 
Ml. 
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ASH  AN 

A/SHAX  [*nwke}-  [A^x.l 

AiV<L>;  [Alex-  U<p6a,  Afftw.  Aurav]  -}*""),  a 
atr  in  Uie  low  country  of  Judah  named  in  Josh, 
iv"  42  with  Ubnah  and  Kther.  In  .lush.  xix.  7, 
and  1  Chr.  iv.  32.  it  is  mentioned  again  as  belonging 
to  Simeon,  but  in  company  with  Ain  and  Kimmon, 
which  (see  Josh.  xv.  31)  a'pjwar  to  have  been  much 
more  to  the  south.  In  1  Chr.  vi.  50,  it  is  given 
is  a  priest*'  city,  occupying  the  same  place  as  the 

somewhat  similar  word  Ain  does  in  the  list 

of  Josh.  xxi.  16. 

In  1  Sam.  xxx.  30,  <  hor-ashan  is  named  with 
Horman  and  other  cities  of  "the  South."  [The 

compound  name  means  (Ge*->  $"U>k' 

xng  furnace,  or  (Fiirst)  untiling  furnace.] 

Eusebius  and  Jerome  (Onum.)  mention  a  village 
named  Betbasan  as  13  milts  west  of  Jerusalem; 
but  thh,  though  agreeing  sufficiently  witli  the  lo- 
tion of  the  place  in  Josh.  xv.  42,  is  not  far  enough 
south  for  the  indications -of  the  other  passages; 
and  indeed  Fuseb.  and  -ler.  discriminate  Betbasan 
from  Asan  of  the  trilje  of  Simeon."  It  has  not 
vet  been  identified,  unless  it  be  the  same  as  Ain :  in 
which  case  Robinson  found  it  at  Al  Uhuictir.  G. 

•  The  identification  of  Ain  with  Ghmoetr1  Mr. 
Robinson  recalla  in  his  Jttt.  ii.  204  (ed.  1858). 


ASHDOD  171 

See  Ax  I  m.  The  Ashan  of  Simoon,  situated  on  the 
northern  limit  of  Palestine,  may  be  a  different  on? 
from  the  Ashan  of  Judah  (Jos.  xix.  7;  1  Chron. 
iv.  32).   (Kaumcr,  I'uLutiuu,  p.  173).   See  CHOB 

A  Hi  I  AN. 

ASH  BE' A  (72C:S  [/nv£«rc,  fies.] :  'Erofrk 
[fomp.  'Afff/Bi:]  Junnnrntnm}.  A  proi*r  name 
but  whether  of  a  |"-rsoii  or  pU<-  is  uncertain  (I 
Chr.  iv.  21).  Houbigant  would  understand  it  of 
the  Litter,  and  would  render  the  bouse  of  Ash- 
l»ea"  bv  Beth-ashl**.  The  whole  clause ■  u  ob- 
scure.   The  Targum  of  K.  Joseph  (ed.  ilktaO 

paraphrases  it,  -and  the  f.unil..  .'I  the  house  o 
manufacture  of  the  fine  linen  for  the  garment*  of 
the  kings  and  priests,  which  was  handed  down  to 
the  hou>e  of  llshba."  «  ■  A-  11  ' 


ASH'BEL  (^2^S:  'Act^a,  'AffvMp-  A* 
bel),  a  son  of  Benjamin  Mien.  xlvi.  21;  Num.  xxvi. 
38;  1  Chr.  viii.  1).     Resisting  the  sons  of  lien 
jamin,  see  BsXHEB. 

ASH'BELITES,   THE    ,\2trSn  :  6 

'Avvfinu'r,   [Vat.  -p„;  Uomp.  '  Avvfin^-] 
UUe).    The  descendants  of  A.mium.  the  son  of  I  Jen 
jamin  (Num.  xxvi.  38).  W.  A.  N> 

ASH  CHEN  A  Z  (tJSOfg:  'Aax^C  <* 
'AxavoiVoi  LVat-  A«rx-];  Alex.  A«rx«K«C,  <»  A<r- 


at 


AsIiuckI. 


ASHKKJCAZ  (1  (  hr. 
W.  A.  W, 


foraC*01  [-(<"<>']'•  A$cenez.) 
6;  Jer.  li.  27). 

ASH'DOD.or  AZOTUS  (TWftJ  [Iron? 

hoUlor  cnitlr] :  "Afaroi,  I-XX.  [eommonlv]  and  N. 
T.),  one  of  the  five  confederate  cities  of  the  Philis- 
tines, situated  aUmt  30  miles  from  the  southern 
frontier  of  Palestine,  3  from  the  Mediterranean  Sea. 
and  nearly  midway  between  (iaza  and  .lopua.  It 
stood  on  an  elevation  overlooking  the  plain,  and  the 
natural  a/ 1  vantages  of  its  position  were  improved 
By  fortifications  of  great  strength.    For  this  reason 


it  was  probably  selected  as  one  of  the  seats  of  the 
national  worship  of  DagOfl  (1  Sum.  v.  M.  It  was 
sasigned  to  the  tril>e  of  Judah  (Josh.  xv.  47),  but 
was  never  (su)dued  by  the  Israelites:  it  appears  on 
the  contrary  to  have  been  the  jioint  for  conducting 
offensive  operations  against  them,  so  much  so,  that 
:ifter  I'zziah  had  succeeded  in  breaking  down  the 
wall  of  the  town,  he  si-cured  himself  against  future 
attacks  by  establishing  forts  on  the  adjacent  hills 
,  2  Chr.  xxvi.  Hi:  even  down  to  N.-heiniah's  a-.-  it 
preserved  its  distinctiveness  of  we  and  language 
(Neh.  xiii.  23).    But  its  chief  importance  an** 
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ASHDODITES 


ASHER 

•lorder.1  from  Cinnereth  (Sea  of  (Jalilee)  unto  the 
sea  of  the  ;  Arabah,'  the  Salt  Sea,  under  Ashd^tk 
hajHl'isgah  eastward ;  "  and  so  alw  in  iv.  40,  though 
here  our  translators  liave  chosen  to  vary  the  for- 
mula for  Fjiglish  readers.  The  same  intention  is 
evident  in  the  |>as.sages  quoted  from  Joshua:  and  in 


from  ita  position  on  the  high  mid  from  Palestine 
to  Kfjypt,  commanding  the  entrance  to  or  from  the 
latter  country:  it  was  on  this  account  besieged  by 
Parian,  the  general  of  the  Assyrian  king.  Sargon, 
ibout  ».  c.  71U.  apparently  to  frustrate  the  league 
formed  between  Hezckiah  and  Fgypt  (Is.  xx.  1). 

Its  importance  as  well  as  strength  is  testified  by !  x.  40,  and  xii.  8  of  the  same  book,  Ashdoth  is  used 
the  protracted  siege  which  it  afterwards  sustained  1  alone  —  "  the  springs  "  —  to  denote  one  of  tlte  main 
under  l'sammetichus,  about  n.  c.  030  (Herod,  ii.  I  natural  divisions  of  the  country.  The  only  other 
157),  the  effects  of  which  arc  incidentally  referred  I  instance  of  the  use  of  the  word  is  in  the  liighh 
to  by  , lor.  (xxv.  20).  That  it  recovered  from  this  j  poetical  passage.  Num.  xxi.  15,  "the  'jMrnrinfj 
blow  appears  from  it*  being  mentioned  as  an  hide-  j  forth  '  of  the  •  torrents,'  which  cxtendeth  to  Slie- 
peudent  power  in  alliance  with  the  Arabians  and 
uthers  against  Jerusalem  (Neh.  iv.  7).  It  was  de 
ktroyed  by  the  Mao-aUrs  (1  Mace.  v.  G8,  x.  84), 
ind  by  in  niins  until  the  b'oman  conquest  of  Ju- 
da-a,  when  it  was  restored  by  Cabinius,  n.  c.  55 
(Joseph.  Atit.  xiv.  5,  §  :i;  li'.l.  i.  7,  §  7),  and  was 

one  of  the  towns  assigned  to  Salome  after  Herod's  [  it  has  a  precise  meaning  strictly  ol>served  in  its  use ; 


beth-Ar."  This  undoubtedly  refers  aim  to  the  east 
of  the  Dead  Sea. 

What  the  real  significance  of  the  term  may  l*, 
it  is  impossible  in  our  present  ignorance  of  the 
country  east  of  the  Dead  Sea  to  determine.  Doubt- 
less, like  the  other  topographical  words  of  the  Bible. 


Jeath  (Joseph.  Ant.  xvii.  8,  §  1).  The  only  notice 
of  Azotus  in  the  N\  T.  is  in  connection  with  I'hil- 
ip's  return  from  (!aza  (Acts  viii.  40).  It  is  now 
an  insignificant  village,  with  no  memorials  of  its 
ancient  importance,  but  is  still  called  AWiw/. 

\v.  l.  n. 

•  Yet  the  present  site  is  not  wholly  destitute  of 
vestiges  of  ita  ancient  fame.  A  few  discoveries  still 
reward  the  traveller's  search.  The  high  mound 
which  probably  formed  the  acrojiolia  of  the  old  city 
cannot  lie  mistaken,  covered  with  fragments  of  lot- 
tery, and  with  remains  of  cellars  or  cisterns  which 
excavations  recently  made  (18.V2)  have  laid  open. 
Here  must  have  I  teen  the  citadel  whieh  for  2'J  years 
balHed  the  efforts  of  l's.-tminctiehus  for  its  capture, 
the  longest  siege  (says  Herodotus)  on  record  (see 
Rawlinsou  <m  //»  /<»/.  ii.  Fn-m  the  top  of  this 

hill  may  be  seen  the  Mediterranean,  and  here  doubt- 
less, stood  the  fish-god.  D.\«;on  (1  Sam.  v.  ."J  IT.), 
where  he  could  survey  the  domain  over  which  he 
was  supposed  to  preside.  Two  marble  columns  re- 
main, one  prostrate  jit  the  court  of  the  neighboring 
klmn,  and  the  other  wrought  into  a  drinking  trough 
not  far  from  it  :  and  a  few  fragments  of  columns 
and  capitals  are  to  be  seen  built  into  a  Sukith  or 
watering-machine,  or  into  the  walls  of  goat  and 
sheep  pens.  Some  triers  of  masonry  occur  near 
the  Jaflh  road,  which  may  have  Wlongcd  to  the  city- 
walls,  so  nearly  concealed  as  to  lie  found  only  with 
special  |*ains.  There  is  also  a  large  caravanserai 
on  the  edge  of  an  adjacent  marsh  (see  wood-cut), 
now  entirely  deserted,  but  once  an  im*)ortant  sta- 
tion, when  the  t rathe  at  present  transferred  to  the 
sea  tossed  this  way  U-tw.vn  Syria  and  Kgypt.  II. 

ASH  DODITES,  THE  (C^lS^STT : 
oi n.  in  I.XX.  [but  Comp.  and  9  MSS.  have'A^iur 
Tioil:  Atoti'i).  'Hie  inhabitants  of  Ashdod,  or  Azo- 
tus "(Neh.  iv.  7);  called  AsiinoTim  ks  in  Josh, 
xiii.  3  W.  A.  W. 

ASHDOTH  PIS'GAH  (n>?2n  nS~C>\ 

from  "Tt^" "S ,  "to  pour  forth;"  'AtnjtiwO  ♦euryci, 
[once  r^)v  ♦a<ryo:]  rmiiris  [inntitlf]  Phntytt, 
Atfh  rh(tt;i«)).  a  curious  and  (since  it  occurs  in 
none  of  the  later  luniks)  probably  a  very  ancient 
term,  found  onlv  in  Dent.  iii.  17:  Josh.  xii.  3.  xiii. 
20:  and  in  Deut.  iv.  4!».  A.  V.  "spring* of  I'isgah." 
In  the  two  passages  from  Deuteronomy  the  words 
form  part  of  a  formula,  by  which  apparently  the 
mountains  which  enclose  the  1  >ead  Sea  on  the  east 
tide  are  defined.  Thus  in  iii.  17,  we  read,  "the 
Aralxih '  also  (•'.  t.  the  Jordan  valley ^  and  the 


but  whether  it  be  the  springs  jioured  forth  at  the 
base  of  the  mountains  of  Moab,  or  the  roots  or 
spurs  of  those  mountains,  or  the  mountains  them- 
selves, it  is  useless  at  present  to  conjecture.  (J. 

ASH'DOTHITES,  THE  (^'"n? SH  :  j 
'Afwriot  [Vat.  -«iof]:  Azotii).    The  inhabitants 
[strictlv  "inhabitant,"  but  collective]  of  Ashdod 
or  Az-otus  (Josh.  xiii.  3).  W.  A.  W. 

ASHER,  Apocr.  [only  Tobit  i.  2,  see  Aseb] 

and  N.  T.  A'SER  (T'tf :  'AWjp  [Rom.  A«r- 
<rr/p  in  I~.z.  xlviii.]:  A»rr),  the  8th  son  of  Jacob, 
by  Zilpah,  I  Dili's  handmaid  ((Jen.  xxx.  13).  The 
name  is  interpreted  as  meaning  "happy,"  in  a  pas- 
sage full  of  tke  paronomastic  turns  which  distin- 
guish these  very  ancient  records:  "  And  I>eah  said, 

'In  my  happiness  am  I  (*-tfS2),  for  the  daugh- 
ters will  call  me  happy '  O^^S),  and  she  called 

his  name  Asher  "  ("^'V).  **.  e.  "  happy."  A  sim- 
ilar play  occurs  in  the  blessing  of  Moses  (Deut. 
xxxiii.  24).  (lad  was  Xilpah's  other  and  elder  son. 
but  the  fortunes  of  the  brothers  were  not  at  all 
connected.  <  >f  the  tribe  descended  from  Asher  no 
action  is  recorded  during  the  whole  course  of  the 
sacred  history.  Its  name  is  found  in  the  various 
lists  of  the  tribes  which  occur  throughout  the  ear- 
lier hooks,  as  (Jen.  xxxv..  xlvi. ;  Kx.  i.;  Num.  i.,  ii., 
xiii.,  Ac.  and  like  the  rest  Asher  sent  his  chief  as 
one  of  the  spies  from  Kadesh-ltarnen  (Num.  xiii.). 
During  the  march  through  the  desert  his  plaee  was 
l>etween  Tan  and  Naphtali  on  the  in  rth  side  of  the 
taliemncle  (Num.  ii.  27):  nnd  after  the  conquest 
he  took  up  his  allotted  jtosition  without  any  special 
mention. 

The  limits  of  the  territory  assigned  to  Asher  are. 
like  those  of  all  the  tribes,  and  especially  of  the 
northern  tribes,  extremely  dirlicult  to  trace.  This 
is  partly  owing  to  our  ignorance  of  the  principle  on 
which  these  ancient  boundaries  were  drawn  and  re- 
corded, and  partlv  fn  in  the  absence  of  identification 
of  the  majority  of  the  places  named.  I"he  general 
position  of  the  tribe  was  on  the  sea-short  from  (  ar- 
mel  northwards,  with  Manasseh  on  the  south,  Zeb- 
uhm  and  I.ssnehnr  on  the  southeast,  and  Naphtali 
on  the  northeast  (Jos.  Ant.  v.  1,  §  22).  The 
lioundaries  and  towns  are  given  in  Josh.  xix.  24- 
31,  xvii.  10.  1 1,  and  Judg.  i.  31.  3*2.  From  a  com- 
parison of  these  passages  it  seems  plain  that  Dor 
(  Trtntum)  must  have  been  within  the  limits  of  the 
tribe,  in  which  case  the  southern  boundary  was 
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AS  HER 

arobablr  one  of  the  streams  which  enter  the  Med-  r 
kmauean  south  of  that  place — cither  Xalir  tl-\ 
Vn/neh  or  A  ahr  Zurk  i.  Fallowing  the  beach 
round  the  promontory  of  Canlel,  the  tribe  then 
possessed  the  maritime  portion  of  the  rich  plain  of 
tsdraelon,  probably  for  a  distance  of  eight  or  ten 
wiles  from  the  shore.  The  boundary  would  then 
appear  to  have  run  northwards,  possibly  bending  to 
tat  east  to  embrace  Ahlab,  and  reaching  Zidon  by 
Kaiuh  (a  name  still  attached  to  a  site  six  miles  in- 
Lnd  frotn  Situ  I),  whence  it  turned  and  came  down 
ly  Tyre  to  Achzib  (Kcdippa,  now  es-Xitt).'* 

This  territory  contained  some  of  the  richest  soil  in 
ail  Palestine  (Stanley,  p.  2o5 ;  hlenrick,  Plutn.  p.  35), 
»nd  in  its  productiveness  it  well  fulfilled  the  prom- 
ise involved  in  the  name  "  Asher,"  and  in  the  bless- 
ings which  had  been  pronounced  on  him  by  Jacob 
and  by  Moses.    Here  was  the  oil  in  which  he  was 
to  "dip  his  foot,"  the  "  bread  "  which  was  to  be 
"bt,"  and  the  "royal  dainties"  in  which  he  was 
to  indulge; and  here  in  the  metallic  manufactures 
of  the  Fhamiciaus  (Kenrick,  p.  38)  were  the  "  iron 
and  brass"  for  his  "shoes."    The  I'humician  set- 
tlements were  even  at  tliat  early  period  in  full  vig- 
or^ and  it  is  not  surprising  that  Asher  was  soon 
contented  to  partake  their  luxuries,  and  to  "  dwell 
among  them  "  without  attempting  the  conquest 
and  extermination  enjoined  in  regard  to  all  the 
Canaanites  (Judg  i.  31,  32).    Accordingly  he  did 
not  drive  out  the  inhabitants  of  A  echo,  nor  Dor,' 
nor  Zidon,  nor  Ahlab,  nor  Achzib,  nor  llclbah,  nor 
nor  Kehob  (Judg.  i.  31),  and  the  natural 
of  this  inert  acquiescence  is  immedi- 
ately visible.    While  Zebulun  and  Naphtali  "jeop- 
arded their  hves  unto  the  death"  in  the  struggle 
against  Siaera,  Asher  was  content  to  forget  tlie  peril 
of  his  fellows  in  the  creeks  and  harbors  of  his  new 
allies  (Judg.  v.  17,  18).    At  the  numbering  of 
Israel  at  Sinai,  Asher  was  more  numerous  than 
either  Kphraim,  Manasseh,  or  llenjamin  (Num.  i. 
3*2-41),  but  iu  the  reign  of  David  so  insignificant 
had  the  tribe  become,  that  its  name  is  altogether 
omitted  from  the  list  of  the  chief  rulers  ( 1  <  hr. 
ixvii.  1G-22);  and  it  is  with  a  kind  of  astonish- 
ment that  it  is  related  tliat  "  divers  of  Asher  and 
Manaaseh  and  Zebulun  "  came  to  Jerusalem  to  tlie 
i'assoTer  of  Ilezekiah  (2  Chr.  xxx.  1 1 ).    With  the 
ixception  of  Simeon,  Asher  is  the  only  tribe  west 
of  tie  Jordan  which  furnished  no  hero  or  judge  to 
the  nation.'    "  One  name  alone  shines  out  of  the 
trruend  obscurity  —  the  aged  widow  1  Anna  the 
daughter  of  I'banuel  of  the  tril»e  of  Aser,'  who  in 
the  very  close  of  the  history  deputed  not  from  the 
temple,  but  '  served  God  with  fastings  and  prayers 
night  and  day  '  "  (Stanley,  p.  2'»j).  G. 

ASH'ER  PHTtf  [fttrtri'ts,  Fiirst :  Comp.] 
Akoc.  'Atriip'  A*tr).  A  place  which  formal  one 
boundary  of  the  tril«  of  Manasseh  on  the.  south 
(Josh.  xvii.  7).  It  is  placed  by  Fuscbius  on  tlie 
road  from  Sheeheni  to  bethsbau  or  Sevthopolis, 
about  15  mUes  from  tlie  former.    Three  quarters 

a  Achshaph  (LXX.  Kca4  or  Kaia^a)  uiust  be  Ciai/u. 
Robinson*  idenUflcation  (iii.  55)  t*  surely  too  Cir  In- 
tend Alanunelech  was  probably  ou  the  Sihr  tt-Mr- 
'tek,  a  tributary  of  the  Klshon.  Jipbthah-«1  may  be 
Jefat  (Hob.  iii.  107).  Bethlehem  ( IUit  Lahm)  is  10 
tute*  inland  from  the  shore  of  the  bay  of  CHai/n  (Rob. 
p.  113) ;  and  as  it  was  in  Zebulun,  it  fixes  the  distance 
yt  Albert  boundary  a*  lew  than  that  from  tbo  sea. 

t>  For  the  crops,  see  Rob.  iii.  102  ;  for  the  oil,  Ken- 
rsck,  p.  31 ;  Reland,  p.  817. 
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of  an  hoar  from  TuUu,  the  ancient  Thebra,  Is  tht 
hamlet  of  /VydsiV,  which  Mr.  l'orter  suggests  may 
be  the  Asher  of  Manasseh  illawlb.  p.  318).  It 
the  Vat.  M.S.  the  LXX.  of  this  pis*age  is  entirely 
corrupt.  W.  A  W. 

ASHF/RAH  (rntTS),  the  name  of  a  1'hoi- 
nician  goddess,  or  rather  of  tlie  i<lul  itself.  Our 
translators,  following  tlie  rendering  o<  the 
KaXoot)  and  of  the  Vulg.  \lucn*\  translate  the 
word  by  "grove."  Almost  ail  modern  intcqinlcM 
however,  since  Seidell  {Dc  Din  St/rin,  p.  343), 
agree  that  an  idol  or  image  of  some  kind  must  bo 
intendtd,  as  seems  sulhcicutly  proved  from  such 
passage  .is  -2  K.  xxi.  7,  xxiii.  *!,  in  the  latter  »  f 
whirh  we  fuid  that  Josiah  "brought  out  tlie  Ashe 
rail  "  (or  as  our  \ersiou  reads  "  the  ymce  ")  "  from 
the  house  of  the  l»rd."  There  can.  moreover,  be 
no  doubt  that  Asherah  is  very  closely  connected 
with  Asiinmi  iii  and  her  worship,  indeed  the  two 
are  so  placed  in  connection  with  each  other,  and 
each  of  them  with  Baal  {<•■  [/.  Judg.  iii.  7,  comp. 
ii.  3;  Judg.  vi.  25;  1  K.  xviii.  ID),  that  many 
critics  have  regarded  them  as  identical.  There  are 
other  passages,  however,  in  which  these  terms  seem 
to  be  distinguished  from  each  other,  a.*  2  K.  xxiii. 
13,  14,  15.  Movers  (/'/«»».  i.  5n  l )  first  l*>iuted  out 
and  established  the  difference  U-tween  the  twe 
names,  though  he  proliaMy  goes  too  far  in  consid 
cring  them  as  names  of  distinct  deities.  The  view 
maintained  by  Hcrtheau  (A'-r»  <j.  llwulb.,  ltkht.y 
p.  «7)  appears  to  be  the  more  correct  one,  that 
Ashtorcth  is  the  proper  name  of  the  goddess,  whilst 
Asherah  is  the  name  of  the  image  or  symltol  of  the 
goddess.  Tliis  symbol  scrms  in  all  case*  to  have 
been  of  wood  (see  e.  <j.  Judg.  vi.  25-30;  2  K. 
xxiii.  14),  and  the  most  probable  etymology  of  tlie 

te™  ("^Vr^=  tu  I*  ttriiyht,  direct)  indi- 

cates that  it  was  formal  of  the  straight  stem  of  a 
tree,  whether  living  or  set  up  for  the  puqiose,  and 
thus  points  us  to  the  phallic  rites  with  which  no 
doubt  the  worship  of  Astatic  was  connected. 
[Asiitohktii.)     .See  also  K*iViT.       F.  W.  G. 

ASH'ERITES,  THE  (^CTSH :  0  A<rtip: 
Alex.  A<rr)p-  Vulir.  ran.).  The  descendants  of 
Asher  and  mc.nU'rs  of  his  tribe  (Judg.  i.  32,. 

w.  a.  w. 

ASHES.  The  ashes  on  the  altar  of  buniU 
offering  were  gathered  into  a  cavity  in  iu  surface, 

on  a  heap  called  the  apple  (H*i2P),  from  its  round 
shape  (Cramer,  t/e  Am  fj-trriori),  said  to  have 
sometimes  amounted  to  ,'100  tors;  but  this  Maimon. 
and  others  say  is  spoken  fit//*  i  t*>lic> .  On  the  days 
of  tlie  three  solemn  festivals  the  ashes  were  not  re- 
moved, and  the  accumulation  taken  away  afterward? 
in  the  morning,  the  priests  casting  lots  for  the  <  '. 
flee  (MUlin  i,  Timi.l,  i.  2,  and  ii.  2).  Tlie  ash.  , 
of  a  red  heifer  burnt  entire,  according  to  regulati.-ns 
prescrilied  in  Num.  xix.,  had  the  ceremonial  e;li 
cacy  of  purifying  the  unclean  (Heb.  ix.  13),  but 
of  polluting "  the  clean.  [Sachifick.] 


e  Ztdou  W3is  then  dintinguUlnsi  by  tlie 
bah  -  "  the  Strong"  Josh.  xix.  2S. 

<i  This  name  is  added  by  the  LXX. 
xvit.  11. 

e  ThU  would  be  well  compensate>l  for  if  the  ancienf 
legend  could  be  proved  to  ha»e  any  foundation,  that 
the  parents  of  St.  Paul  resided  at  OLscala  or  Gush 
Chaleb,  i.  /.  Uie  Ahlab  of  Asher  (Judg  i.  81)  6m 
KeUnd,  p.  813.    [Uut  am  A«U  xxii.  8.] 
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ASHIMA 


»bout  the  person,  especially  on  the  head,  were  used 
u  a  sign  of  sorrow.    [Montxixu.J        II.  H. 

•  Jeremiah  (xxti.  40)  s|>eaks  of  "a  valley  of 
■she*;"  and  from  his  mention  of  "the  brook  of 
Kidron "  in  the  same  passage,  he  may  jiossihly 
leter  to  a  "valley"  which  bore  this  name,  near 
Jerusalem.  Hut  the  prophet's  representation  there 
Uing  symliolic,  it  is  not  easy  to  decide  how  far  we 
are  to  regard  the  scenery  under  which  he  couches 
the  allegory  as  literal  and  how  far  as  fictitious. 

At  a  little  distance  north  of  Jerusalem  are  several 
large  mounds  of  ashes  (one  of  them  40  feet  high), 
which  some  conjecture  may  lie  as  old  as  the  age  of 
the  temple,  having  Urn  built  up  by  the  ashes  carried 
out  thither  from  the  altar  of  sacrifice  (l>ev.  vi.  10, 
11).  S>  much  curi-Hity  was  felt  resorting  these 
ashes  that  two  small  specimens  of  them  were  suU 
mitted  to  Professor  Liebig,  who  found  them  on 
Analysis  to  consist  Largely  of  animal  and  not  of  veg- 
etable elements.  Hut  the  general  opinion  is  tliat 
they  are  the  accumulations  of  ashes  deposited  there 
from  soap  manufactories  which  formerly  existed  at 
Jerusalem.  The  fact  that  similar  mounds  occur  in 
the  vicinity  of  Xdbulm  (SiuxiiKM ),  which  are 
known  to  be  formed  in  this  way,  would  seem  to  l>e 
decisive  on  this  question.  Travellers  have  observed 
them  also  near  Uh&zzth  (Gaza),  l.ndd  (Lydda), 
and  Jiumlcli,  where  the  Jews  never  offered  sacrifices. 
See  Dr.  Hohinson's  Later  Jits,  ill .  201.  The 
chemical  test,  as  he  suggests,  is  too  limited  for  de- 
termining the  character  of  the  entire  mass,  and  a 
few  particles  of  bones  might  easily  be  intermixed 
with  the  other  sediments.  Dr.  Sepp  takes  notice 
of  these  ash-heaps  (Jtrusnlttn  u.  dot  Intl.  Land, 
i.  250),  and  expresses  the  same  opinion  of  their 
origin.  H. 

ASHIMA  iK^tT^:  'A<nM({0  [Vat.  -«,-]; 
[Comp.  'Aaifid^  Asiinu),  a  god  worshiped  by  the 
people  of  Hamath.  The  worship  was  introduced 
into  Samaria  by  the  Hamathite  colonists  whom 
Shalmanczer  settled  in  that  land  (2  K.  xvii.  .'JO). 
The  name  oecura  only  in  this  single  instance.  The 
Talmudista  say  that  the  word  signifies  a  goat  with- 
out hair,  or  rather  with  short  hair  (Buxtorf,  Ltx. 
Talnu),  and  from  this  circumstance  Ashima  has 
oecn  regarded  as  identical  with  the  Mendesian  god 
of  the  Kgyptians  (considered  by  the  Greeks  to  be 
Pan),  to  whom  the  goat  was  sacred.  This  god  has 
also  by  some  been  identified  with  the  Phoenician 
god  Esmftn  (sec  Winer,  Jiealtc),  whose  name  is 
frequently  found  in  Phoenician  inscriptions  as  a 
component  of  the  names  of  persons,  and  who  is 
regarded  as  the  Pha-nician  .-Ksculapiua  (Gesen. 
Mm.  Phan.  pp.  13(3,  347).  The  two  conjectures 
arc  not  necessarily  discrepant,  since  to  the  Phoeni- 
cian Esmfm  U'long  the  characteristics  both  of  Pan 
and  of  ^Ksculapius  (Movers,  Phmizier,  i.  532). 
There  are  many  other  conjectures  of  Jewish  writers 
respecting  this  god,  but  they  are  of  no  authority 
whatever.  F.  W.  G. 

ASHKELON,  AS'KELON,  Apocr.  AS'- 

C7AX.ON  vl^r^TS"  [perh.  migration,  Ge- 
ien.;   atony,  Dietr.J ;  once   "the  Eshkalonite," 

'^bptp^n:    'AffKdKuy:    Saad.  jJ^JUm^C 

,note  the  change  from  Aleph  to  Ain):  Ascalon), 


•  The  usual  form  would  be  bptTS, 
ligcr  (in  Oesenius,  p.  1476)  suggest*  that 
wn  termination  k  a  1'hilistine  form. 


Ashkal.  Ro- 


ASHKELON 

one  of  Uic  five  cities  of  the  lords  of  the  Philistina 

(Josh.  xiii.  3;  1  Sam.  vi.  17),  but  less  often  men- 
tioned, and  apparently  less  known  to  the  Jews  than 
the  other  four.    This  doubtless  arose  from  it*  re- 
mote situation,  alone,  of  all  the  Philistine  towns, 
on  the  extreme  edge  of  the  shore  of  the  Mediter 
ranean  (Jer.  xlvii.  7 ),  and  also  well  down  to  tht 
south.    Gaza,  indeed,  was  still  further  south,  hot 
then  it  was  on  the  main  road  from  Egypt  to  the 
centre  and  north  of  Palestine,  while  Ashkelon  by 
considerably  to  the  left.     The  site,  which  retains 
its  ancient  name,  fully  hears  out  the  above  infer- 
ence; but  some  indications  of  the  fact  may  be 
traced,  even  in  the  scanty  notices  of  Ashkelon  which 
occur  in  the  Bible.    Thus,  the  name  is  omitted 
from  the  list  in  Josh.  xv.  of  the  Philistine  towns 
falling  to  the  lot  of  Judah  (but  conip.  Joseph.  Ant. 
v.  1,  §  22,  where  it  is  specified),  although  Ekron, 
Ashdod,  and  Gaza  arc  all  named ;  and  considerable 
uncertainty  rests  over  its  mention  in  Judg.  i.  18 
(see  Berthcau  in  Kxtg.  Ilandb.).     Samson  went 
down  from  Timnath  to  Ashkelon  when  he  slew  the 
thirty  men  and  took  their  spoil,  as  if  to  a  remote 
place  whence  his  exploit  was  not  likely  to  be  heard 
of;  and  the  only  other  mention  of  it  in  the  histor- 
ical books  is  in  the  fonnulistic  passages,  Josh.  xiii. 
3,  and  1  Sam.  vi.  17,  and  in  the  casual  notices  of 
Jud.  ii.  28;  1  Mace.  x.  86,  xi.  60,  xii.  33.  The 
other  Philistine  cities  are  each  distinguished  by 
some  special  occurrence  or  fact  connected  with  if. 
but  except  the  one  exploit  of  Samson,  Ashkelon  is 
to  us  no  more  than  a  name.    In  the  poetical  books 
it  occurs  2  Sam.  i.  20;  Jer.  xxv.  20,  xlvii.  5,  7: 
Am.  i.  8;  Zeph.  ii.  4,  7;  Zech.  ix.  5. 

In  the  post-biblical  times  Ashkelon  rose  to  con- 
siderable imjioilance.  Near  the  town  —  though  all 
traces  of  them  have  now  vanished  —  were  the  temple 
and  sacred  Lake  of  1  •erceto,  the  Syrian  Venus ;  and 
it  shared  with  G.-ua  an  infamous  reputation  for  the 
steadfastness  of  its  heathenism  and  for  the  cruel- 
ties there  practiced  on  Christians  by  Julian  (Ke- 
land,  pp.  588,  55)0).  "  The  soil  around  the  town 
was  remarkable  for  its  fertility;  the  wine  of  Asca- 
lon was  celebrated,  and  the  Al-htnna  plant  flour- 
ished Utter  than  in  any  other  place  except  ( an- 
opus"  (Kenrick,  p.  28).  It  was  also  celebrated  for 
its  cypresses,  for  figs,  olives,  and  pomegranate*,  and 
for  its  bees,  which  cave  their  name  to  a  valley  in 
the  neighU>rhood  (Kenrick,  p.  28;  Edrisi  and  Ibn 
Batuta  hi  Hitter,  Poiastinn,  p.  88).  Its  name  is 
familiar  to  us  in  the  "  Eschalot  "  or  "  Shallot,"  a 
kind  of  onion,  first  grown  there,  and  for  which  this 
place  was  widely  known.  "  Hie  sacred  doves  of 
Venus  still  fill  with  their  cooinps  the  luxuriant  gar- 
dens which  grow  in  the  sandy  hollow  within  the 
ruined  walls"  (Stanley,  p.  257).  Ashkelon  played 
a  memorable  part  in  the  struggles  of  the  (  Yusades. 
"  In  it  was  intrenched  the  hero  of  the  List  gleam 
of  history  which  has  thrown  its  litfht  over  the 
plains  of  Philistia.  and  within  the  walls  and  towers 
now  standing  Hichard  held  his  court "  (Stanley, 
ibid.).  By  the  Mohammedan  geographers  it  wai 
called  "the  bride  of  Syria"  (Schultens,  lnd<x 
Geoip:). 

"  The  position  of  the  town  is  naturally  very 
strong.  The  waUs  are  built  on  a  ridge  of  rock 
which  winds  in  a  semicircular  curve  around  the 
town  and  terminates  at  each  end  in  the  sea.  Then) 
is  no  l>ay  or  shelter  for  ships,  but  a  small  harbor 
towards  the  east  advanced  a  little  way  into  the 
town,  and  anciently  bore,  like  that  of  Gaza,  the 
nr-me  of  Majumas"  (Kenrick,  p.  28). 
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In  the)  tune  of  Origen  some  wells  of  remarkable 
ihape  were  shown  near  the  town,  which  were  be- 
lieved to  be  those  dug  by  Isaac,  or  at  any  rate,  to 
be  of  the  time  of  the  patriarchs.  In  connection 
with  this  tradition  may  I*  mentioned  the  fact  that 
in  the  Samaritan  version  of  Gen.  xx.  1,  2,  and 

avi.  1,  Askclon  '"pb^-;  «)  is  put  for  the  "  Ge- 
rar"  of  the  Hebrew  text.  G. 

*  A  word  should  be  said  of  the  present  site  of 
Ashkelon.    Gcsenius  speaks  of  a  village  there  still, 
tearing  the  ancient  name:  but  in  fact  not  a  living 
*ml  dwells  any  longer  within  the  pro|>er  precincts 
•>{  the  old  city,  though  a  little  east  of  the  ruins  is 
\  cluster  of  some  twenty  mud  hovels  surrounded 
by  a  few  palms  and  other  trees.    The  name  is  un- 
known on  the  spot  except  by  tradition.    The  tes- 
timony of  all  travellers  is  the  same:  it  is  difficult 
to  conceive  of  a  more  desolate  scene,  a  sadder  spec- 
tacle of  the  wasting  effect*  of  time,  and  of  the  havoc 
of  war,  than  the  ruins  of  Ashkelon  present  to  us. 
"  A  lofty  and  abrupt  ridge  Ijegins  near  the  shore, 
runs  up  eastward,  bends  round  to  the  south,  then 
to  the  west,  and  finally  northwest  to  the  sea  again, 
forming  an  irregular  amphitheatre.    On  the  top  of 
this  ridge  ran  the  wall,  which  was  defended  at  its 
salient  angles  by  strong  towers.     The  specimens 
which  still  exist  along  the  southeast  and  west  sides 
show  that  it  was  very  high  and  thick,  built,  how- 
ever, of  small  stones,  and  bound  together  by  broken 
columns  of  granite  and  marble.  .  .  .    These  extra- 
ordinary fragments,  tilted  up  in  strange  confusion 
along  the  sandy  ridge,  are  what  generally  appear 
in  the  pictures  of  Askelon,  and  imjKirt  such  an  air 
of  desolation  to  the  view.  .  .  .    The  whole  area  is 
now  planted  over  with  orchards  of  the  various  kinds 
of  fruit  which  flourish  on  this  coast.  .  .  .  From  the 
top  of  these  tall  fragments  at  the  southeast  angle 
of  the  wall,  we  have  the  whole  scene  of  desolation 
before  us,  stretching,  terrace  after  terrace,  quite 
down  to  the  sea  on  the  northwest.     The  walls 
must  have  been  blown  to  pieces  by  powder,  for  not 
even  earthquakes  could  toss  these  gigantic  masses 
of  masonry  into  such   extraordinary  attitudes" 
(Thomson's  Land  ami  B<»>k,  ii.  328  IT. ).    "  Not  a 
solitary  column  stands  upright,  and  not  a  building 
can  be  traced  era  in  outline,  though  a  few  stones 
of  a  wall  are  here  and  there  seen  in  their  places. 
Deep  wells  are  frequently  met  with,  with  curb-stones 
of  marble  or  granite;  column.",  mostly  of  granite, 
exist  everywhere  in  vast  numbers  —  scores  of  them 
may  be  seen  projecting  from  the  ruinous  wall  along 
the  cliff  over  the  sea,  and  some  lie  half  buried  in 
the  sands  below "  (Porter's  HnndUxJ:,  i.  209). 
We  seem,  as  w  e  stand  there,  to  bear  echoing  through 
the  ruins  those  words  of  Zephaniah  (ii.  4),  spoken 
•25  centuries  ago:  "Ashkelon  shall  be  a  desola- 
tion"; and  of  Zcchariah  (ix.  5):  "Ashkelon  shall 
not  be  inhabited."  H. 

ASH'KENAZ  (T:?r'S:  'AaX^0  Atce- 
nez\,  one  of  the  three  sons  of  Gomer,  son  of  Ja- 
phet  (Gen.  x.  3),  that  is,  one  of  the  peoples  or 
tribes  belonging  to  the  great  Japhetic  division  of 
the  human  nice,  and  springing  immediately  from 
hat  part  of  it  which  bears  the  name  of  Gomkk. 
rhc  original  seat  of  the  people  of  Ashkenaz  was 
andoubtedly  in  the  neighborhood  of  Armenia,  since 
<hey  are  mentioned  by  Jeremiah  (li.  27 )  in  connec- 
tion with  the  kingdoms  of  Ararat  and  Minni.  We 
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«•  Vote  here,  as  In  the  Arabic,  the  substitution  of 


are  not,  however,  on  this  account  to  ccnclude  that 
they,  any  more  than  the  Gomerites  in  general,  were 
confined  to  this  locality.  Assuming  here,  what 
will  be  more  properly  discussed  under  the  word  Ja- 
phet,  that  the  Japhetic  tril*s  migrated  from  their 
original  seats  westward  and  northward,  thus  peo- 
pling  Asia  Minor  anil  I'.urope,  we  may  probably 
recognize  the  tril>c  of  Ashkenaz  on  the  northern 
shore  of  Asia  Minor,  in  the  name  of  I.ake  Aa> 
canius,  and  in  F.urope  in  the  name  Sr  oi</-ia,  Srnnd- 
iuavia.     Knobel  (\'Mrrt\ftl,  p.  3o)  regards  the 

word  as  a  compound  (T33"iil''S\  the  latter  element 
l>eing  equivalent  to  the  Gr.  ytvoi,  I-it.  gen*,  genus, 
1'lng.  kiwi,  kin ;  the  meaning  therefore  being  the 
As- rice.  If  this  be  so,  it  would  seem  that  we  here 
find  the  origin  of  the  name  Asia,  which  has  sub- 
sequently lieen  extended  to  the  whole  eastern  part 
of  the  world.  Knoliel  considers  that  Ashkenaz  is 
to  l>e  identified  with  the  German  race.  It  is  worthy 
of  notice,  though  possessing  little  weight  as  ev- 
idence for  this  view,  that  the  rabbins,  even  to  the 

present  day,  call  Germany  The  opinion 

of  Gorres  "(  \Ulert,tfrl,  p.  t»2)  that  Ashkenaz  is  to 
be  identified  with  the  t  .'ymry  or  Gaelic  race  seems 
less  probable  than  that  of  Knobd.       I".  W.  G. 

*  In  1  Chr.  i.  0  and  Jcr.  li.  27  the  word  is 
spelled  in  the  A.  V.,  as  in  the  Genevan  \crsion, 
A.SHCHEJiAZ.  At 

ASH'N'AH  (nvr«  [</'<•  Urong,  firm}),  the 
name  of  two  cities  of  Judah,  both  in  the  Shrfehh 
or  lowland;  (1)  named  lietween  Zorea  and  Zanoah, 
and  therefore  probably  N.  W.  of  Jerusalem  (Josh, 
xv.  33;  "Aaaa;  [Comp.  Aid.  Alex.  'Aavd-}  At- 
tnn)\  and  (2;  lietween  Jiphthah  and  Ne/.ib,  and 
therefore  to  the  S.  W.  of  Jerusalem  (Josh.  xv.  43; 
[lava;  Aid.  A!ex.  'Aatvvd:  Comp.  'AffcuW :] 
A>na).  Each,  according  to  Kobinson's  map  (1807), 
would  be  aliout  10  miles  from  Jerusalem,  and  there- 
fore corresponding  to  the  Kethasan  of  the  Ono- 
mast.  F.usebius  names  another  pLice,  'AaW,  but 
with  no  indication  of  position.  G. 

ASHTENAZ  (T2?tfS,  of  uncertain  origin, 
yet  see  Hitzig  on  Dan.  i.  3,  and  compare  the  form 

|  T33^S,  Gen.  *.  3:  LXX..  'A0nripl  = 
'(V);'  'Ao-^/f,   Theodot.:    [Asphtntz,  Vulg.j, 
Arphnz,  Abitztr,  Syr.),  the  master  of  the  eunuchs 
of  Nebuchadnezzar* (Dan.  i.  3).  B.  F.  W. 

ASHHIEL  (bS^tTM  :  'EirpWjA:  [Vat.  At- 
tptt-nX-]  Ksri(l).  I'robablv  \sniKi,  the  son  of 
Manojwch  (1  Chr.  vii.  14).  W.  A.  W. 

ASH'TEItATHITE  i^J-ltpPH  :  i  'At- 
TOf>«0(  [Vat.  -6ti]:  AstnrvthiU»).  A  native  or 
inhabitant  of  Ashtaroth  (1  Chr.  xi.  41)  licyoud 
Jordan.  I'zzia  the  Ashterathite  was  one  of  Da- 
vid's guard.  W.  A.  W. 

ASHTAROTH,  and  (once)  ASTAROTU 

(n'^nr*?:  'AffTopwfl:  Aft'troth  [in  Josh.  xiii. 
31,  Alex.  AaBapwii;  in  1  Chr.  vi.  71,  ' Acn)pui6: 
Alex  -  Pajtotf;  Comp.  Aid.  ' A<rrapu>6\).  »  eity  on 
the  E.  of  Jordan,  in  liashan,  in  the  kingdom  of 
Og,  doubtless  so  called  from  being  a  seat  of  the 
worship  of  the  coddess  of  the  same  name.  [Amh- 
tohf.th.]  It  is  generally  mentioned  as  a  descrip- 
tion or  definition  of  Og,  —  who  "  dwelt  in  Ashta- 
roth  in  Edrei "  (Deut.  i.  4),  "at  Ashtaroth  and  at 
Edrei"  (Josh.  xii.  4,  xiii.  12),  or  "who  was  tt 
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Ashtaroth  "  (ix.  10).  It  fell  into  possession  of  the 
naif  tril*  uf  Manxsseh  (Josh.  xiii.  31).  and  was 
given  with  its  suburbs  or  surrounding  j»asture-bnd» 

flT^:^)  to  the  Gershonitea  (1  Chr.  vi.  71  [50], 
tlie  other  I^vitiral  city  in  this  tril«  l>cing  Gobn. 
In  the  list  in  .Josh.  xxi.  27,  the  name  Is  given  as 

Heehhtcrah  (quasi    V  "house  of  A.;" 

PeLind,  p.  621;  Gesenius,  T/ns.  pp.  17.*)  ft,  190 
mm,  1083).  Nothing  more  is  hea;d  of  Ashtaroth. 
It  is  not  named  in  any  of  the  lists,  such  as  those 
in  Chronicles,  or  of  Jeremiah,  in  which  so  many 
of  the  trans- Ionia i lie  places  are  enumer.itctl.  Je- 
rome (Uivm.  Att'inillt)  states  that  in  his  time  it 
lay  six  miles  from  Adra,  which  again  was  25  from 
Nostra,  He  further  (Attaroth  Cn  ri'iim)  and  Eu- 
sebius  sjwak  of  two  KWficu,  or  cxstella.  which  by 
nine  miles  apart,  inter  Adaram  et  Ahibm  civita- 
tes."  <  hie  of  these  wis  possibly  that  first  named 
almve,  and  the  other  may  hate  l»een  Ashteroth- 
Ivarnaim.  The  only  tr  ice  of  the  name  yet  ivcov- 
ered  in  these  interesting  districts  is  Tdf-AthUrah 
or  Attn  ml,  (Hitter,  >>■<'<.  p.  81!) :  Porter,  ii.  212}, 
•nil  of  tliis  nothing  more  than  the  name  is  known. 
Uzziah  the  Ashterathite  is  named  in  1  Chr.  xi.  44. 

G. 

•ASHTAROTH  (rrrfirr? :  j„dg.  ii. 
13,  al  'Affrdprat:  x.  0,  at  ' AarapuiO;  1  8am.  vii. 
3,  xii.  10,  t A  fiAffTj;  vii.  4,  to  aAo-Tj  'AtrrapwQ; 

xxxi.  10.  with  *V2,  rb  ' AdTaprtlov,  Alex,  -n-: 
Astarvth),  the  plural  of  Asmtokkth,  which  see. 

A. 

ASHTEROTH- KARNAIM  (rrttrS 
0*2"^  --^  "  Ashtaroth  of  the  two  horns  or  peaks ;  " 


Sam.  Vers.    TTn^ZV  :  Saad. 


if 


'AarapwQ  kcH  (Alex,  omits  Kcd)  Kapvatv-  Attn  roth 
Cttrnaim),  a  place  of  very  great  antiquity,  the 
ahode  of  the  Kcphaim  at  the  time  of  the  incursion 
of  Chedorbomer  (Gen.  xiv.  .r)),  while  the  cities  of 
the  plain  were  still  standing  in  their  oasis.  The 
name  reap|icar*  hut  once,  and  that  in  the  later  his- 
tory of  the  Jews,  as  Carnaim,  or  Camion  (1  Mace, 
v.  20,  43,  41:  2  Mace.  xn.  21,  20;  Joseph.  Ant.  xii. 
8,  §  4),  "a  strong  and  great  city"  "hard  to  he- 
siegc,"  with  a  "  temple  (To  ri^tvos)  of  Atargatis  " 
(to  'Arapyarttoy),  hut  with  no  indication  of  its 
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yet  recognized :  hut  the  second,  e*-SaMiMc.n,  can 
hardly  he  other  than  the  still  important  place  which 
continues  to  bear  precisely  the  same  name,  on  the 
Haj  route,  alsjtit  25  miles  south  of  Damascus,  an*! 
to  the  N.  \V.  of  the  Ltjah  (Burckh.  p.  55:  Hitter 
Syria,  p.  812).    Perhaps  it  is  some  confirmation 
of  this  view  that  while  the  name  Karnaim  refer*  t« 
some  double  character  in  the  deity  there  worshipped 
rs-Smiiimtiii  Is  also  dual,  meaning  "the  two  idoU.' 
There  accordingly  we  are  disprsed  to  fix  the  site  of 
Ashteroth-Karnaim  in  the  absence  of  further  evi 
deuce.  G. 

•  Mr.  Porter  is  very  confident  that  "  Karnaim  " 
refers  to  the  figure  of  Ashteroth.  At  Kunatrat 
(Kenath,  Num.  xxxii.  42)  in  L<jnh.  the  ancient 
Argoh,  he  found  "a  colossal  head  of  Ashteroth, 
sadly  broken,  in  front  of  a  little  temple,  (if  which 
probably  it  was  once  the  chief  idol.  The  crcstvnt 
moon  which  gave  the  goddess  the  name  >  (  aniaiin 
(two-horned)  is  on  her  brow.-'  1  Use  where  also 
among  the  massive  ruins  of  the  deserted  cities  there 
he  saw  "sculptured  images  of  Asiatic,  with  the 
crescent  moon,"  showing  how  prevalent  was  this 
form  of  worship,  and  what  its  characteristic  symbol 
was   (Asiitokktii).     See  his   Giant  Cities  0/ 


II'- 


12,  43. 


II. 


ASHTORETH  fn^nr?  :  'Afrrdprr,:  .1*- 
tart/te  [Astarvth]),  the  principal  female  divinity  of 
the  Phoenicians,  as  llaal  was  the  principal  male  di- 
vinity. It  is  a  peculiarity  of  l«oth  names  that  they 
frequently  occur  in  the  plural,  and  are  associated 
together  in  this  form  (Judg.  x.  0:  1  Sam.  vii.  4, 
xii.  10).  Gesenius  (The*,  s.  vv.)  maintained  that  by 
these  plurals  were  to  be  understood  statues  of 
Baal  and  Astarte:  but  the  more  correct  view  stems 
to  be  that  of  Movers  (Phon.  i.  175,  002),  that  the 
plurals  are  used  to  indicate  different  modifications 
of  the  divinities  themselves.  In  the  earlier  bookj 
of  the  O.  T.,  only  the  plural,  AstiTAltoTit,  occurs, 
and  it  is  not  till  the  time  of  Solomon,  who  intro- 
duced the  worship  of  the  Sidonian  Astarte,  and 
only  in  reference  to  that  particubr  goddess,  Ashtc- 
reth  of  the  Sidonians.  that  the  siugubr  is  found  in 
the  O.  T.  (1  K.  xi.  5,  33;  2  K.  xxiii.  13).  The 
worship  of  Astarte  w:is  very  ancient  and  very 
widely  spread.  We  find  the  plural  Ashtaroth 
united  with  the  adjunct  Karnaim  as  the  name  of  a 
city  as  early  as  the  time  of  Abraham  (Gen.  xiv. 
and  we  read  of  a  temple  of  this  goddess,  appar- 
ently as  the  goddess  of  war.  amongst  the  Philis- 
tines in  the  time  of  Saul  (1  Sam.  xxxi.  10).  I'rom 


locality,  Ix-vond  its  l>eing  in  "the  bnd  of  Gabad.' 

It  is  usually  assumed  to  l»c  the  same  place  as  the 
preceding  [A*n taimitii ].  but  the  few  facts  that  '  the  connection  of  tins  goddess  with  Haai.  orllKt 
can  Ik*  ascertained  are  all  against  such  an  identifi- ,  we  should  moreover  naturally  conclude  that  she 
cation.  1.  The  affix  "Karnaim,"  wlrch  certainly  I  would  lie  found  in  the  Assyrian  pantheon,  and  in 
indicates  some  distinction/'  and  which  in  th«»  times  fact  the  name  Ishtar  appears  to  le  clearly  iilentified 


of  the  Maccabees,  as  quoted  aliove,  appears  to  have 
superseded  the  other  name.  2.  Ti  e  fact  that  Eu- 
•ehius  and  Jerome  in  the  <  momasticon.  though  not 
very  clear  on  the  p>int,  yet  certainly  make  a  dis- 
tinction Utwcen  Ashtaroth  and  Astaroth-Carnaim, 
desciibing  tiie  Litter  as  a  ttunb  ntyiari)  tt)i  'Apa- 
fl/01,  views  grsndi*  in  angulo  liatanu'U'.  3.  Some 
rreight  is  due  to  the  renderings  of  the  Samaritan 
version,  and  of  the  Arabic  version  of  Sxidiah,  which 
rive  Ashtm»th  as  in  the  text,  l»ut  Ashteroth-Kar- 
naim by  entirely  different  names  (see  above).  The 
first  of  thete,  Ajthinit/i,  does  not  appear  to  haw  heeu 


in  the  list  of  the  great  gods  of  Assyria  (Ijiyard, 
X.  anil  Ii.,  pp.  3.V2,  »!2H;  Uawlinson,  /.m  ly  /fistortf 
of  Ii  tbyfon,  I.ond.  18.")4,  p.  23;  h'atvlinson,  llnvd- 
ofMjt,  i.  (J34).  There  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that 
this  Assyrian  g(Klde*s  is  the  Ashtoreth  of  the  Old 
Testament  and  the  Astarte  of  the  Greeks  and  Ro- 
mans. The  worship  of  Astarte  seems  to  hate  ex- 
tended wherever  Plnrnician  colonic*  were  founded. 
Thus  we  find  her  name  in  inscriptions  still  existing 
in  the  island  of  (  yprus  on  the  site  of  the  ancient 
f'itium,  and  also  at  Carthage  ((icsen.  JAwi.  I'htrn. 
pp.  12"),  440),  and  not  unfrequently  as  an  element 


alludes  to  the  worship  of 


«  This  wm  hel.l  hr  the  Jews  at  the  date  of  the  Tal- 
Oii-i  to  refer  to  Its  situation  between  two  high  peaked  "mooned  Ashtaroth.'' 
•ilia         Smkkah,  fob  2),  though  It  more  probably  I 
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in  Ph^nician  proper  names,  a*  'Aarapros,  'A/35o- 
rrifrros,  AcAt  uaoTctproT  (.loseph.  c.  Ap.  i.  18).  The 
name  occurs  moreover  written  in  Kgyptian  liier»- 
riyphics,  as  AsUtrt  (ties.  7"Ae  j.  5.  v.  For  evidence 
of  her  wide-spread  worship  see  also  Kckhel.  /Ax.7. 

iii.  30;)  ff.).  It  U  worthy  of  remark  that 
iudiser.  in  his  recently  published  Addenda  to  (ic- 
scntus  s  Thesaurus  (p.  Mi  ),  notices  that  in  tlie 
inscription  on  the  sarcophagus  of  a  king  named 
K.smunaxar,  discovered  in  January,  ISoh  (see  liob- 
iii.  36.  not*),  the  founding,  or  at  least  resto- 
1.  of  the  temple  of  this  goddess  at  Sidon,  is 
attributed  to  him  and  to  his  motlter  Amashtoreth, 
who  is  further  styled  priestess  of  Aahtoreth. 

If  now  we  seek  to  ascertain  the  character  ami 
attribute*  of  this  goddess,  we  find  ourselves  in- 
volved in  considerable  j»erplexity.    There  can  be 
110  doubt  that  the  general  notion  symliolized  is 
that  of  productive  power,  as  liaal  symbolizes  that 
of  generative  pjwer,  and  it  would  lie  natural  to 
eonclud  >  that  as  the  sun  is  the  great  symliol  of  the 
latter,  and  therefore  to  lie  identified  with  llaal,  so 
the  moon  is  the  svmM  of  the  former  and  must  1* 
identified  with  Astarte.     That  this  goddess  was  an 
t/pified  can  scarcely  lie  doubted.     The  ancient 
name  of  the  citv,  Ashtarolh-Karnaim,  already  re- 
ferred tii.  seems  to  indicate  a  homed  Astarte,  that 
*,  an  image  with  a  crescent  moon  on  her  head  like 
the  Egyptian  Athor.  At  any  rate  it  is  certain  that 
ahe  was  by  some  ancient  writers  identified  with  the 
moon;  thua  Lucian  (iJe  Xyria  /tea,  4)  says,  '  Aa- 
TdpTTjr  5'  iyw  ioxtw  ItKrivalr)*  fpntvai-  And 
again  llerodian,  v.  6.  10,  Ovparltw  ♦ouotfj  A<r- 
rpo&pxT\y  (a  greeized  form  of  Astarte)  ovofia&vat. 
<rt\^vriy    flvat    OtKovrtt.     On   these  grounds 
Movers.  Winer,  Keil,  and  others  maintain  that 
original] v  Aahtoreth  was  the  moon-goddess,  On 
the  other  hand,  it  appears  to  lie  now  ascertained 
that  the  Assyrian  Ishlar  was  not  the  moon -god- 
dess, but  the  planet  Venus  (Rawlinson,  /A-/W. 
I  c.  i,  and  it  is  certain  that  Astarte  was  by  many 
ancient  writers  identified  with  the  goddess  Venus 
(or  Aphrodite)  as  well  as  also  with  the  planet  of  that 
name.    The  name  itself  seems  to  be  identical  with 
our  word  St/ir,  a  word  very  widely  spread  (San- 
akrit,  turn  ;  Zend,  Btaranm ;  l'ehlevi,  tttamn ; 

Yen.  S^LxamI.  iMarah  ;  Gr.  dtfr^p  ;  I-at.  tttU<i. 

Though  this  derivation  is  regarded  as  doubtful  by 

Keil,  from  the  absence  of  the  initial  V  in  all  the 
presumed  representatives  of  the  word  (K<~<tii>;r,  \. 
168.  Kng.  tr.  i.  18.1),  it  is  admitted  by  (lescnius. 
Furst,  Movers,  and  most  Hebrew  critics  on  appar- 
ently good  grounds,  (hi  the  whole  it  seems  most 
likely  that  both  the  moon  and  the  planet  were 
lnoked  u|»on  as  symbols,  under  different  aspects 
and  perhajis  at  different  periods,  of  the  goddess, 
just  a*  each  of  them  may  in  difierent  aspects  of 
uV  heavens  lie  regarded  as  the  "queen  of  heaven." 

The  inquiry  as  to  the  worship  paid  to  the  god- 
dess is  not  less  perplexed  than  that  of  the  heavenly 
body  in  which  she  was  symbolized.  Movers  (/'/ton. 
COT)  distinguishes  two  Astartes,  one  t  arthagipian- 
Sidonian.  a  virgin  goddess  symbolized  by  the  moon, 
the  other  STro-r*ho?iiician  symbolized  by  the  planet 
Venus.  Wliether  this  lie  so  or  not  it  is  certain 
that  the  worship  of  Astarte  became  identified  with 
that  of  Venus:  thus  Cicero  (tic  X<it.  [hor.  iii.  2-1) 
ipeaksof  a  fourth  Venus,  "  Syria  Tyroquc  eoticepta, 
quar  Astarte  vocatur,"  and  that  this  worship  was 
with  the  most  impure  and  licentious 
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rites  la  apparent  from  the  close  connection  of  this 
goddess  with  Asiikicaii,  or,  as  our  translators  ren 
dered  the  word.  »•  groves."  It  is  not  necessary 
that  we  should  here  enter  furtlier  into  the  very 
plexed  and  1  evoking  subject  of  the  worship  of  this 
goddess.  The  reader  who  wishes  to  pursue  the 
inquiry  may  find  ample  details  in  Movers'  J'lmm- 
zUr,  already  referred  to,  and  in  Creuzer's  S,f>u/jolik. 

r.  Vv.  ti. 

ASH'UR  ("SirCTS  fW/ic*"-,  r.«.,  possibly  Afro, 
Fiirst]:  'AaxL.'Aaovp  [Vat.  2apa] ;  [Alex.  A<r- 
5ui5,  Affxoupi  Comp.  'A(rou>p-\  A.*J<ur,  A«nr), 
the  ''father  of  Tekoa,"  1  Chr.  ii.  24.  iv.  .'>  [which 
prolobly  means  that  he  was  the  founder  or  prince 
of  that  village.    See  Tkkoa], 

ASHU RITES,  THE  (^tTS?  :  6  Qaatpi; 
[Vat.  tdao*ipti\]  Alex.  &aaovp\  [<  'omp.  'Aatpl  '■] 
ffVjMuri).  This  name  occurs  only  in  the  enumer- 
ation of  those  over  whom  Ishhosheth  was  made 
king  (2  Sam.  ii.  *J).  lty  some  of  the  old  inter 
prefers —  Arabic,  Syriac,  and  Vulgate  versions  — 
and  in  modern  times  by  Kwald  ('/rsr/i.  iii.  145), 
the  name  is  taken  as  meaning  the  (ieshurites.  the 
members  of  a  small  kingdom  to  the  S.  or  S.  L.  of 
Damascus,  one  of  the  petty  Btates  which  were  in- 
clude,! under  the  general  title  of  Aram.  [A  it  am 
tiK.siicn.J  The  difficulty  in  accepting  this  sub- 
stitution is  that  deshnr  had  a  king  of  its  own, 
Talmai,  whose  daughter  moreover  was  married  to 
David  somewhere  about  this  very  time  (1  <  :hr.  iii. 
2,  compared  with  4 ).  a  circumstance  not  consistent 
with  his  l«ing  the  ally  of  IshlKwheth,  or  with  the 
Latter  being  made  king  over  the  people  of  (Je- 
shur.  Talmai  was  still  king  many  years  after  this 
occurrence  (2  Sam.  xiii.  37).  In  addition,  (ieshur 
was  surely  too  remote  from  Mahanaim  and  from  ths 
rest  of  Ishl>osheth's  territory  to  be  intended  here. 

It  would  therefore  Ite  perhaps  safer  to  follow 
the  Targum  of  Jonatliau,  which  has  Ilcth-Asher, 

^t**S  7"V2,  "  the  house  of  Ashcr,"  a  reailing  sup- 
ported by  several  MSS.  of  the  original  text,  which, 

omitting  the  Vau,  have  N^  J?Sn  (Davidson,  /Mr 
Trjt,  ru\  W..).  '-  The  Asherites  "  will  then  denote 
the  whr»le  of  the  country  west  of  the  .Ionian  aliove 
.lezreel  I  the  district  of  the  plain  of  Ksdraclon),  and 
tlie  enumemtion  will  proceetl  regularly  from  north 
to  south,  Asher  to  Ik-njamin.  The  form  "  Ash- 
erite"  t>ecurs  in  Judg.  i.  .'12. 

Hie  residing  of  tlie  I, XX.  was  evidently  quite 
different;  but  «hat  it  was  has  not  Ix-en  yet  recog- 
nized. 

There  is  clearly  no  reference  here  to  the  Asshurim 


of  (ien.  x\\.  -i. 


(I. 


ASH-VATH  (nr^r:  'A<rfo;  [Vat.]  Alex. 
A<ruB:  [t'omp.  'A<row(fl:  Aid.  'Avoid:)  A«*h\. 
One  of  the  sons  of  Japhlet,  of  the  trik-  of  Ashet 
(1  (  hr.  vii.  33).  W.  A.  W. 

A'SIA  <ij  'An'ia:  The  pissages  in 

the  N.  T.  where  this  woid  occurs  are  the  following' 
Acts  ii.  i),  vi.  «>,  xvi.  (5,  xix.  in,  22.  2i|.  27.  xx.  4. 
It),  IS.  xxi.  27,  xxv ii.  2:  liom.  xvi.  5  'where  the 
true  reading  is  'Acrfai);  l  ''or.  xvi.  ]!);  2  Cor.  i. 
8;  2  Tim.  I.' 15:  1  I'et.  i.  1;  Kev.  i.  4,  11.  [Ciiikk 
ok  Asi  a.  See  A*t \hcii.k.]  In  all  t hese  passages 
it  may  U«  confidently  stated  that  the  word  is  used, 
not  for  "  the  continent  of  Asia,"  nor  for  what  we 
commonly  understand  by  "  Asia  Minor,"  but  for  a 
Roman  province  which  embraced  the  western  part 
of  the  peninsula  of  Asia  Minor  snd  of  which  F.ph- 
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eeua  was  I  he  capital.  This  province  originated  in 
(be  licqiicst  of  Attains,  king  of  Pergatnus,  or  king 
of  Asia,  who  left  by  will  to  (lie  Hot  nan  Republic 
nis  hereditary  dominions  in  the  west  of  the  penin- 
sula (ii.  c.  133).  Some  root  ideations  of  the  fron- 
tier were  made,  and  "  Asia "  was  constituted  a 
province.  Under  the  early  Hni|>crors  it  was  rich 
and  flourishing,  though  it  had  l*en  severely  plun- 
dered under  the  Republic.  In  the  division  made 
hy  Augustus  of  senatorial  and  imperial  provinces, 
it  was  placed  in  the  former  class,  and  was  governed 
t.y  a  proconsul.  (Hence  avQvwaroi,  Arts  xix.  38, 
and  on  coins.)  It  contained  many  iuqiortant  cities, 
among  which  were  the  seven  churches  of  the  Apoc- 
alypse, and  it  was  divided  into  assize  districts  for 
judicial  business.  (Hence  ayopatoi,  ».  *•  rjfitpat, 
Acts,  ibid.)  It  is  not  possible  absolutely  to  define 
the  inland  boundary  of  this  province  during  the 
life  of  St.  raid:  indeed  the  limits  of  the  provinces 
were  frequently  undergoing  change;  hut  generally 
it  may  I*  said  that  it  included  the  territory  an- 
ciently HuUlivided  into  /Eolis,  Ionia,  and  Doris,  and 
afterwards  into  Mysia,  Lydia,  and  Caria.  [Mysia, 

LYCIA,  HtTMYMA,  PlIHYCSIA,  (lALATIA.] 

Meyer's  comment  on  Acts  xvi.  G  is  curious,  and 
neither  necessary  nor  satisfactory,  lie  supposes 
that  the  divine  intimation  given  to  St.  Paul  had 
reference  to  the  continent  of  Asia,  as  opposed  to 
Europe,  and  that  the  apostle  supposed  it  might 
have  reference  simply  to  Asia  cis  Taunim,  and 
therefore  attempted  to  penetrate  into  Rithynia." 
The  view  of  Meyer  and  Dc  Wettc  on  Acts  xxvii.  2 
(and  of  the  former  on  Acts  xix.  10),  namely,  that 
the  peninsula  of  Asia  Minor  is  intended,  involves  a 


l>ad  geographical  mistake;  for  this  term  "  Asia 
Minor  "  does  not  seem  to  hare  been  so  applied  UO 
some  centuries  after  the  Christian  era.  Moreover 
the  mistake  introduces  confusion  into  both  narra- 
tives. It  is  also  erroneous  to  speak  of  Asia  in  the 
N.  T.  as  A.  jnrxxmfHliris ;  for  this  phrase  also 
was  of  later  date,  and  denoted  one  of  Constantioe's 
subdivisions  of  the  province  of  which  we  are  speak- 
ing. 

In  the  books  of  Maccabees,  where  reference  is 
made  to  the  pre-provincial  period  of  this  district 
(n.  c.  200-150),  we  frequently  encounter  the  word 
Asia  in  its  earlier  sense.  The  title  "  King  of  Asia "' 
was  used  by  the  Seleucid  monarchs  of  Antioch,  and 
was  claimed  by  them  even  after  it  more  properly 
belonged  to  the  immediate  predecessors  of  Attalui 
(see  1  Mace.  xi.  13;  Conybeare  and  Howson's  Lift 
and  J-pi  stirs  uf  St,  Paul,  ch.  xiv.;  Marquardt  ■ 
Rom.  AlUrihumer,  iii.  130-14fi\         J.  S-  H. 

ASIAR'CH^E  ('Aatipxai-  principts  Asia, 
Vulg. :  ch'uf  of  Asia,  A.  V. :  Acts  xix.  31 ),  officers 
chosen  annually  by  the  cities  of  that  part  of  the 
province  of  Asia  of  which  Ephesus  was,  under  Ko- 
man  government,  the  metropolis.  They  had  charge 
of  the  public  games  and  religious  theatrical  spec- 
tacles, the  expenses  of  which  they  bore,  as  was  done 
by  the  holders  of  Karovpyiai  at  Athens,  and  the 
abides  at  Rome  (Niebuhr,  iii.  35;  Gibbon,  xr.  ii. 
205,  ed.  Smith).  Their  office  was  thus,  in  great 
measure  at  least,  religious,  and  they  are  in  conse- 
quence sometimes  called  apx"P<"»  and  their  otkte 
ItpuovvT)  ( J/arr.  .S.  Pitlycarp.  in  Pair.  Ap.  c.  21 
[cf.  c.  12J).  Probably  it  represented  the  religious 
element  of  the  ancient  Panionian  league;  to  the 


'It 


iS2± 


J* 


(invk  Imperial  (*<«j«jilt  Coin  ("medallion")  of  Laodirea  of  Phrygta j  Commodus;  with  name  of  Asiarra. 

IMit.  :  AYTKAIMAYP  .  ANTflNElNOCCE.    Bust  of  Emperor  to  right.    Rer. :  EniAlAtlirP  HTOCAClAP 
AAOA1KEON  NEftKOPON.    Figure  iu  triumphal  quadriga  of  lions,  to  left. 


territorial  Umits  of  which  also  the  circle  of  the 
"■unctions  of  the  Aaiarchs  nearly  corresponded. 
(See  Herod,  i.  142.)  Officers  called  \vmdpx«u  an? 
mentioned  hy  Strabo  (xiv.  6Gb),  who  exercised  ju- 
dicial and  civil  functions,  subject  to  the  Roman 
government :  but  there  is  no  evidence  to  show  that 
the  Asiarchs  exercised  any  but  the  rcligioue  func- 
tions above-mentioned.  Mcxlcstinus  names  Bt- 
Buriapx''*  a,,tI  KoiriroJoKapx^  «  religious  offices 
in  llithynia  ami  Cappadocia.  The  office  of  Asiarch 
was  annual,  and  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  pro- 
suiMid,  but  might  I*  renewed;  and  the  title  appears 
to  have  lieen  continued  to  those  who  had  at  any 


time  held  the  office.  Prom  its  costliness,  it  waa 
often  (iff)  conferred  on  a  citizen  of  the  wealthy 
city  of  Tralles  (Strabo,  xiv.  649).  Philip,  the 
Asiarch  at  the  time  of  St.  Polycarp's  martyrdom, 
was  a  Trallian.  Coins  or  inscriptions  bearing  the 
names  of  persons  who  had  served  the  office  of 
Asiarch  once  or  more  times,  are  known  as  belong- 
ing to  the  following  cities:  Aphrodisias,  Cyzicus, 
Hy|KTpa,  I^odicea,  Pergamus,  Philadelphia,  Sardis, 
Smyrna,  Thyatira.  (Aristid.  Or.  xxvi.  618,  ed. 
Dind.;  Eckbel,  ii.  507,  iv.  207;  BCckh,  Inter,  vol 
ii.;  Van  Dale,  Dissert,  p.  274  IF.;  Krause,  Cirita- 
tes  Xtoconr,  p.  71 ;  WeUteoi,  On  AcU  xix. ;  Aker- 


•  M«rer  lias  cancelled  this  remark  in  hi*  later  edl- 
ilc  now  Umits  Asia  io  AcU  art  6  to  the 


cowl  (r  b«»  Peninsular  Asia.  :is  to  Arts  U.  9  and  tI.  f 
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Herod,  v.  31 
II.  W.  1\ 


Xumismitic  lUustr 
On  X.  T.) 

ASIBIAS  VAat&ai  [Vat.  ;  Alex.  Art- 
8toi;  [Aid.  'Affigi'a*:]  Jnmmebi'U).  One  of  the 
torn  of  Phom*,  or  l'arosh,  in  1  Esdr.  ix.  2(>,  whose 
name  occupies  the  place  of  Maiciujaii  in  Ezr.  x. 
2^  W.  A.  W  . 

A'SIEL  (Vs*tT7  [crcaitil  by  Cod]  :  'Aat^K- 
AtUl).     1.  A  Simewnite  whose  descendant  Jehu 
lived  in  the  reign  of  Hezckiah  (1  Chr.  iv.  35). 
2.  One  of  the  five  swia  writers  whom  Ivwlraa  , 
to  take  to  write  tho  law  and  the  | 


aistory  of  tlic  world  (2  Esdr.  xiv.  24). 

»V  .A.  \»  • 

ASITHA  ('A<ri*d:  [Vat.  M.T<wc»<pa: 
/>**).  1  l'sdr.  v.  2J.    [U am  rn  v.] 

AS'KELOX.  Judg.  i.  18;  1  *«n.  vi.  17;  2 
Sam.  i.  20.  [Asiikioon.] 

•  ASMA'VETH.  [A/.mavktii.] 

ASMODETJS  ^IPlfS:  'Ae>u»8a?of,  Tob. 

iii.  8),  the  same  as  V™?^  wuich  in  Job  "xL  12> 
ic.,  means  "destruction,"  and  'AwoAAiW,  ltev. 
ix.  11  [AitMXYoN],  where  he  is  called  '-a  king, 
tbe  angel  of  the  bottomless  pit,"  and  6  'OAovpevws 
Wisd.  xvui.  2"»,  where  he  is  represented  as  the 
"Evil  anger'  (I**-  buviii.  +'•»)  of  tlie  plague. 
KSchleusneVs  Thantr.  s.  v.)  From  the  fact  that 
the  Talmud  (cod.  CmM/w,  Eccles.  »•  12)  calls  him 
^TCH  SDb-,r«"X(/««iMon«/n  (if.  Lightfoot,  //or. 
lltbr.  et  Talrn..  in  Luke  xi.  1*0,  some  assume  him 
to  be  identical  with  Peelzebub,  and  others  with  Az- 

nel.  The  name  is  derived  either  from  "T^F*,  to 
destroy,  or,  according  to  Iteland  (Winer,  ».  v.). 


in  buikling  the  lemple,  which  he  did  noise- 
lessly, by  means  of  a  mysterious  stone  Shamir 
(C'ahnet,  *.  r.  and  FruyuutUji,  p.  271.  where  there 
i*  a  great  deal  of  fanciful  and  groundless  specub- 
tion).  1  •  «■  Y- 

AS'NAH  (n^3S  [thorn -biufi]  :  A(Ttv&- 
Aunn).  The  children  of  Asnah  were  among  the 
Nethinim  who  retunied  with  Zenibbal.el  (Ezr.  ii. 
50).  In  the  parallel  list  of  Xeh.  vii.  52  the  name 
is  omit  toil,  and  in  1  K-lr.  v.  31  it  is  written  A s- 
ana.    [See  also  Ask.n .vni.]  W.  A.  W. 

[ASNAP'PAK  (so  correctly  A.  V.  cd.  Mil-, 


in  Liter  els.)]  ASNAP'PER  ("12?rS :  Syr. 
r.tj'l'l:  'Atrcfvtvpip  ;  [Vat.  Aatvva<bap ;  Alex 
Xapap]  .l-«<-»" /'/'"'•),  mentioned  in  Iv.r.  iv.  10, 
with  the  epithets  "great  and  noble,"  as  the  person 
who  settled  the  I  'utha-aas  in  the  cities  of  Samaria 
He  lias  l«eu  variously  identified  with  Shalmaiieser, 
Sennacherib,  and  E.sar-haddon.  Of  the  three  the 
third  Ls  the  most  probable,  as  (lesenius  says,  since 
in  ver.  2  of  the  same  chapter  the  t  uthaans  at- 
tribute their  settlement  to  that  king.  Hut  on  the 
whole,  as  this  Is  but  slight  evidence,  it  seems  Ix-tter 
to  accept  Patrick's  view  {C<>mm.  in  /-«-),  that 
Asnap|>er  was  "  some  great  commander,  who  was 
"uitrustol  by  one  <>f  these  kings  to  conduct  them, 
and  bring  them  over  the  river  Euphrab-s.  and  see 
them  settled  in  Samaria."  CI.  E.  E.  C. 

[II  v- 


A'SOM  CActo>:  A*)m),  1  Esdr.  ix.  33. 

SlIlM.] 

ASP  (]n?»  prthen;    oWf,  6>aW,  fruri- 
XicKOi-  rit/'if,  btititixcfts.     The  Hebrew  word  oc- 
curs in  the  six  following  passages:  Deut.  xxxii.  3-1; 
Ps.  lviii.  4,  xci.  13;  Job  xx.  14,  It);  Is.  xi.  8.  It 
I  is  expressed  in  the  passages  from  the  Psalms  by 
from  a  Persian  wonl  =  »«paj>  iv.     In  the  book  \  ^j/^  m  the  text  of  the  A.  V.,  and  by  ot>>  in  the 
of  Tobit  this  evil  spirit  is  represented  as  loving  ,  man;in.     iasewhere  the  text  of  the  A.  V.  ha* 
laughter  of  Pagurl,  and  causing  XUe\af{ta  as  the  representative  of  the  original  word 

jHthtn. 

That  some  kind  of  poisonous  serpent  is  denoted 
by  the  Hebrew  word  is  clear  from  the  passages 
Tobias,  instructed  by  liaphael.  bums  on  "  tlie  ashes  ^.ted  above.  We  further  learn  from  Ps.  hiii.  4, 
of  perfume"  the  heart  ami  liver  of  the  fish  which  |  t|,at  ,|10  /(ff/lf„  waJ,  r»  snake  upon  which  the  ser- 
be  caught  in  the  Tigris;  "  the  which  smell  when  the  |  pem-rharmers  pnu  ticed  their  art.  In  this  passage 
-T  spUit  ha<l  smelknl,  he  fled  into  the  utmost  parts  the  wiok„j  ^  eon.panyj  to  "  the  deaf  adder  that 
Egrpt,  and  the  angel  bound  him"  (Tob.  viii. 


Sara,  the  <— 
death  of  seven  hast*and.s,  who  married  her  in  suc- 
cession, on  the  bridal  nisiht ;  gaining  the  power  to 
d<>  to  (as  Is  hinto«l)  through  their  incontinence 


stopijeth  her  ear,  which  will  not  hearken  to  the 
voice  of  cliarmers,  charming  never  so  wisely;"  and 
from  Is.  xi.  8,  "  t  he  sucking  child  shall  play  on 
the  hole  of  the  nsp,"  it  would  ap|>ear  tliat  the 
jKthm  was  a  dweller  in  holes  of  walls,  *c.  The 
question  of  identity  is  one  which  is  by  no  means 
ea.*v  to  determine.  Pochart  contributes  nothing  in 
aid  to  a  *olution  when  he  attempts  to  prove  that 
the  ]«th,n  is  the  „*p  (Uirntz.  iii.  15G),  for  thi* 
species  of  serpent,  if  a  species  l*  signififnl  by  the 


evil 
of 

3). 

It  is  obviously  a  vain  endeavor  to  attempt  to  ra- 
tionalize this  story  of 

.    .    "Asmod  :us  with  the  fishy  rum* 
That  drove  him,  though  enamored,  from  the  spou«« 
Of  Tobtt's  son,  aii'l  with  a  v^in^since  sent 
From  MedU  pout  to  K}?ypt,  thens  Cist  boimd," 

vince  it  Ls  thnnighout  founded  on  Jewish  demon- 

olo^v,  and  "the  loves  of  the  angels,"  a  strange  ,       ira  -    —  -  - 

Dnicv  derived  from  den.  vi.  2.  Those,  however,  term,  has  been  so  vaguely  described  by  authors, 
who' attempt  this  tusk  make  Asmodeus  the  demon  tliat  it  is  not  possible  to  say  what  known  kind  U 
■»f  impurity,  and  suppose  merely  that  the  fumes  j  represented  by  it.  The  term  ay  in  modern  zo<  logy 
Irailened  the  passions  < »f  Tobias  and  his  wife.  The  ,  b,  uenerally  restricted  to  tlie  17/>mi  arjris  l>a- 
labbis  (among  other  fsld  fables)  make  this  demon  '  tnille,  but  it  is  most  prot>ablc  that  the  name, 
he  offipring  of  the  incest  of  Tubal-cain  with  his  i  amongst  the  ancients,  stood  for  different  kinds  of 
vister  Noema,  and  say  (in  allusion  to  Solomon's  venomous  vrpent*.  Solinus  (c.  xxvii.)  says,  "plurea 
manv  wives)  tliat  Asnusleus  once  drove  him  from  I  diversa-que  sunt  aspidum  species;  "  and  /Elian  (A. 
bis  kingdom,  but  1-eing  dispossessed  was  foiwl  tc   Ani-i.  x.  31)  asserts  that  the  Egyptians  enumerate 

*i.,uk  that  tho  wonls  ar»  ouomatopoetic,  slludlng  to 
»he  hisMng  sounds  serpents  make :  cr.  Iif»t.  (wp-imrt 
The  shield  (i<nrt'«)  Is  no  doubt  derived  from  the  form 
of  the  animal  at 


a  Asp  (the  Orcek  a<rir«,  the  UUn  aspis)  has  t-y 
•cms  been  derived  from  the  Heb.  t^S,  "to  gather 
ip."  In  allusion  to  tbe  coiling  habttA  of  the  snake  wh»n 
treat;  but  this  etymology  Is  very  improbable.  »') 
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sixteen  kinds  of  asp,    Ilnice  thought  tliat  the  asp 

of  the  ancients  should  Ijc  referred  to  the  cerastes, 
wliile  (.'uvier  considered  it  to  Is?  the  Fgyptian  cobrtt 
(.Vain  Imjr).  IV  this,  however,  as  it  may,  there 
can  \#  little  doubt  that  the  Hebrew  name  pethen\ 
is  specific,  as  it  is  mentioned  as  distinct  from  act/tub. 
sktjt/ii/Jiim,  ttt/Jtoni,  Ac,  names  of  other  nicinliers 
of  Uie  Ojdmlia. 

Oedmnnn  (Vermisch.  Sninml.  v.  81)  identifies 
the  )«thm  witli  the  (\Juber  Ubttiuvs,  Unn.,  a 
sjiecies  dcscrilted  by  Forskal  (l)esc.  Anim.  p.  15). 
lloscumullcr  (A*<tf.  «</  llitroz.  'in.  150),  Dr.  Ixv 

(//<&.  Arx.  g.  v.  ^HC).  Dr.  Harris  (A'a/.  //«/.  of 
Bible,  art.  yl/y*),  CI.  II.  Smith  ((>.  Jiib.  J.it. 
art.  i>tr/H"(),  l*»lievc  that  the  /hUhu  of  Scripture 
is  to  l«  iilentiiied  with  the  Coluber  UeUm  of  Fors- 
kal.  Oedmann  has  no  hesitation  in  establishing  an 
identit  y  In*  ween  the  C.  Uln  tiiiui  and  the  C.bttlan; 
hut  from  Forskal's  description*  it  is  most  probahle 
that  Uie  two  species  are  distinct.  The  whole  ar- 
gument that  seeks  to  establish  the  identity  of  the 
Coluber  baton  with  the  /tithe it  of  Scripture  is  baaed 
entirely  iqioii  a  similarity  of  sound.  Koscnnmller 
thinks  that  the  Arabic  word  button  ought  lo  be 
written  jnetmi,  and  thinks  there  can  l#  no  doubt 
that  tins  s|»ec!es  represents  the  petit  tn  of  Scripture. 
Oedmaun's  argument  also  is  based  on  a  similarity  of 
sound  in  the  words,  though  he  adduces  an  addi- 
tionnl  proof  in  the  fact  tliat,  according  to  the 
SwedUh  naturalist  quote*!  atove,  the  common  people 
of  Cyprus  l>estow  the  epithet  of  kouphe  {kov^i), 
"deaf,"  upon  the  C.  lebetinus.  He  does  not,  how- 
ever, believe  that  this  n|iecies  is  alstolutely  deaf,  for 
he  says  it  can  hear  well.  This  epithet  of  deafness 
attributed  to  the  ('•  lebetlnut  Oedmann  thinks  may 
throw  light  on  the  passage  in  l's.  lviii.  5,  about 
"  Uie  deaf  adder." 

As  regards  Uie  opinion  of  Roaenmiiller  and  others 
who  recognize  the  fKthen  under  tlie  batfan  « f  Fors- 
kAJ,  it  may  le  stated  that,  even  if  the  identity  is 
allowed,  we  are  as  much  in  the  dark  as  ever  on  the 
subject,  for  the  Coluber  bcetnn  of  Forskal  has  never 
lieen  determined.    If  C.  beetan-=  C.  lebeti»u$,\hQ 
species  denoted  may  be  the  Kchit  nreniiiJ't  (tox- 
icon)  of  Kgvpt  (Cnt"l"fftte  of  Snake*  in  Hi  it.  M. 
i.  2i»).     l'roUibly  all '  that '  natundUts  have  ever 
heard  of  the  C.  bcelnu  is  derived  from  two  or  three 
hncs  of  description  given  by  Fondod.    "  The  whole 
Ixxly  is  spotted  with  black  and  white;  it  is  a  foot 
in  length,  and  of  the  thickness  of  two  thumbs; 
oviparous:   its  bite  kills  in  an  instant,  ard  the 
wounded  liody  swells."    The  evidence  afforded  by 
the  tlenf  snake  of  Cyprus,  and  adduced  in  support 
of  his  argument  by  Oedmann,  is  of  no  value  what- 
ever: for  it  must  In*  rememl<cred  that  the  audition 
in  all  the  ophidia  is  very  imperfect,  as  all  the  mem- 
bers of  this  order  are  destitute  of  a  tympanic 
cavity.    The  epithet  "deaf,"  tliercfore,  as  far  as 
relates  to  the  j tower  all  serpents  piKwexs  of  hearing 
ordinary  sounds  may  reasonably  1*  applied  to  any 
snake.    Vulgar  opinion  in  this  country  attributes 
'deafness"  to  the  adder;  but  it  would  be  very 
unreasonable  to  infer  from  thence  that  the  adder 
of  this  country  (I'elins  liervt)  is  identical  with  the 
'  deaf  adder  "  of  the  58th  I'salm!    Vulgar  opin- 
ion in  Cyprus  is  of  no  more  value  in  the  matter  of 
identification  of  species  than  vulgar  opinion  in  F.ng- 
fcuul.    A  preliminary  proof,  moreover,  is  necessary 
tor  the  argument.    'Hie  snake  of  Cyprus  must  I* 
demonstrated  to  occur  in  Kgvpt or  the  Holy  louid  — 
i  (act  which  has  never  yet  Urn  proved,  though,  as 
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was  stated  above,  the  snake  of  t  Cyprus  ( C.  UKhnkt 
may  be  the  same  an  the  Kchia  nrenicfla  of  Nortk 
Africa. 

Very  absurd  are  some  of  the  explanations  which 
commentators  have  given  of  the  passage  concerning 
the  "deaf  adder  that  stop}H*th  her  ears;"  the 
liabhi  Solomon  (according  to  Itochart,  iii.  162' 
asserts  that  '•  this  snake  liecomes  deaf  when  old  in 
one  ear;  that  she  stops  the  other  with  dust,  lest 
she  should  hear  the  charmer's  voice."  Other* 
maintain  that  "  she  applies  one  ear  to  the  ground 
and  stops  the  other  with  her  tail."  That  such 
errors  should  liavc  prevailed  in  former  days,  when 
little  else  but  foolish  marvels  filled  the  ]ngc*  of 
natural  history,  is  not  to  1*  wondered  at,  and  no 
allusion  to  them  would  have  l>ecn  made  here,  if  this 
absurd  error  of  »•  the  adder  stopping  her  ears  with 
her  tail  "  had  not  lnxm  perpetuated  in  our  own  day 
In  llythner's  Lyrt  of  l><tciJ,  p.  105  (Dee's  transla- 
tion, 1847!),  the  following  explanation  of  Uie  word 
pethtn,  without  note  or  comment,  occurs:  u Afp, 
whose  deafness  marks  the  venom  of  his  malice,  as 
though  inqienetrable  even  to  charms.  It  is  deaf  of 
one  ear,  and  8to|w  the  other  with  dust  or  its  tail, 
that  it  may  not  hear  incantations."  Dr.  Thomson 
also  (Land  ami  Bo\>k\  p.  155,  l^ondon,  185'J ! )  seems 
to  give  credence  to  the  fable  when  he  writes: 
"  There  is  also  current  an  opinion  that  the  adder 
will  actually  stop  up  his  c\r  with  his  tail  to  fortify 
himself  against  the  influence  of  music  and  other 
charms."  It  is  not,  then,  needless  to  observe,  in 
confutation  of  the  above  error,  that  no  serpent  j**- 
sesses  external  openings  to  the  ear. 

The  true  explanation  of  l's.  lviii.  4  is  simply  as 
follows:  There  arc  some  serjients,  individuals  of 
Uie  same  species  perhaps,  which  defy  all  the  at- 
tempts of  the  charmer:  in  the  language  of  Script- 
ure such  individuals  may  be  termed  deaf.  The 
(loint  of  the  rebuke  consists  in  the  fact  that  the  pe- 
then  was  capable  of  hearing  the  charmer's  song,  but 
refuses!  to  do  so.  The  individual  case  In  question 
was  an  exception  to  the  rule.  If,  as  some  have  sup- 
posed, the  expression  14 deaf  adder"  denoted  some 
species  that  was  incapable  of  hearing,  whence  it 
had  its  specific  name,  how  could  there  be  any  force 
in  Uie  comparison  which  Uie  psalmist  makes  with 
wicked  men? 


Egyptian  Cobra.    (Naia  *a»'«.»- 

Serpents,  though  comparatively  speaking  deaf  tc 
ordinary  sounds,  are  no  doubt  capable  of  hearing 
tlie  sharp,  shrill  sounds  which  the  chamter  produce* 
either  by  his  voice  or  by  an  instrument;  and  Uiia 
comparative  deafness  is,  it  appear*  to  us  the  rrrj 
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rtnjm  why  such  nounds  a*  the  charmer  makes  pro- 1 
iuce  the  desired  effect  in  the  subject  under  treat-  ' 
merit   [Sekpkxt  -oiaiimino.J    As  the  Egyptian  1 
robra  is  more  frequently  than  any  otlier  species  tlie 
nbject  upon  which  the  serpent-charmers  of  the 
Bible  lands  practice  their  science,  as  it  is  fond  of 
^wealing  itself  in  walls  and  in  holes  (Is.  xi.  8), 
iod  as  it  is  not  improbable  that  the  derivation  of 
the  Hebrew  word  jxthen  "  has  reference  to  the  ex- 
panding powers  of  this  serjjent'H  neck  when  irri- 
tated, it  appears  to  us  to  have  a  decidedly  lwtUr 
claim  to  represent  the  pthm  than  the  very  doubt- 
ful species  of  0. 4 uher  Urtin,  which  on  such  slender 
grounds  has  been  so  positively  identified  with  it. 

W.  II. 

ASPAL'ATHUS    <6urtri\a8ot    apaudrcDV ; 
Comp.  wtL\ados'-   btUnnuin).  the  name  of  some  i 
tweet  perfume  inentioneil  in  Fxclus.  xxiv.  15,  to 
which  \\  isdom  compares  herself:  '*  I  gave  a  sweet 
smi»ll  like  cinnamon  and  aspabthus."    The  question 
u  to  what  kind  of  plant  represent*  the  aajialathus 
of  the  ancients  has  Ions?  I>een  a  puzzling  one.  From 
Theocritus  ( /</.  iv.  57 )  we  learn  that  the  aspalathus 
fii  of  i  thorny  natun»,  and  (from  /</.  xxiv.  87) 
that  the  dry  wood  was  used  for  burning.  Pliny 
(//.  A',  xii.  24)  says  that  aspabthus  grows  in 
Cyprus;  that  it  is  a  white  thomv  shrub,  the  sire 
of  a  numerate  tree:  that  another  name  for  this 
plant  was  mjuceptrvni  or  nu-ptrum,  "sceptre,"  or 
-red  srvptre,"  a  name  j»erha|is  which  it  owed  to 
the  tact  of  the  flowers  clustering  along  the  length 
uf  the  branches;  but  in  another  [»bce  (xxiv.  13) 
he  speaks  of  af/talithut  as  distinct  from  the  try- 
Ktptrum,  as  growing  in  Spain,  and  commonly  em- 
ployed there  as  an  ingredient  in  ]«rfumes  and  oint- 
ment*.   He  states  that  it  was  employed  also  in  the 
washing  of  wool.    Theophrastus  {Hut.  PI  int.  it. 
T.  §  3,  ed.  Schneider)  enumerates  aspilalltu.*  with 
einnamon,  cassia,  and  many  other  articles  which 
were  used  for  ointments,  ami  up|>ears  to  speak  of  it 
u  an  Eastern  production.    In  t'r.  iv.  33  he  says 
it  is  sweet-scented  and  an  astringent.    I Moscorides 
(i.  19)  says  that  the  nupilitfiui  was  used  for  the 
purpose  of  thickening  ointment. 

It  appears  that  there  were  at  least  two  kinds  or 
rarieties  of  plants  known  by  the  name  of  atpal- 
athus;  for  all  the  authorities  cited  above  clearly 
make  mention  of  two:  one  was  white,  inodorous, 
•ad  inferior;  the  other  ha/1  red  wood  under  the 
bark,  and  was  highly  aromatic.  The  plant  was  of 
•o  thorny  a  nature  "that  l'bto  (ll.pn/,.  p.  010  A, 
«d.  Bekker)  says  cruel  tyrants  were  punished  with 
it  in  the  lower  world. 

Gerarde  (f/trbil,  p.  102))  mentions  two  kinds 
t'  nspalulttu:  aspil.  albican*  torulo  citreo,  and 


•  ^n^»  "}  *"^t"\       comp.  ious.  (iUttncttre,  whence 
limen,  Utpote  ad  conculcandum  txfansum 


The  (fork  »vA»r  seems  to  \m  ronweted  with  this  wont, 
r.inr..  f  .nronl.  s.  v.    The  Arab.  f»rtan  f^JCj). 


lute  reference  to  r.rj><in*u>n. 
On  this  sul.je<t  Sir  W.  Hooker  in  14  letter  writes, 
•'  W*  uiust  uot  to  f'mrot.  ^■iftLriii',  a  »  it  that  may 
?o»i<*a»  the  two  uwdful  nullification*.  It  is  peculiar 
/>  the  Canary  Island*.  Manv  plants  with  fragrant 
tou  are  called  Hoso-roots.  *uch  is  the  Lignum  «;^.«, 
i»  lijro  slow  of  fVripMi-?  ;  and  there  is  the  ^,ap^a 
>f  Dtosrorides,  which  caino  fr*»m  Macedonia.  A  late 
**i*o*<J  friend  of  laine  writes,  '  Tills  wan  certainly  Mn 
WrasV  K\o>tv>la  rnttn,  fljrur*»l  as  such  by  Parkinson 
■  kit  TKtatrwm  B j  lank  urn,  .ifter  LotwL 
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aspnL  ruoena.  "  The  latter,"  he  says,  "  is  the  liettei 
of  the  two:  its  smell  is  like  that  of  the  rose,  whence 
the  name  Liyumu  Jthm/ium,  rather  than  from 
lihodes,  the  place  where  it  is  said  to  grow."  Die 
Lignum  Wwlianwn  is  by  some  supposed  to  be  the 
substance  indicated  by  the  at/nlathiu ;  the  plant 
which  yields  it  is  the  CvnnJmla*  »«>j>,,ius  of 
Einnn>us.*  Dr.  Hoyle  (Cy'l.  Bib.  Lit.  s.  v.)  is 
inclined  to  believe  that  the  l«ark  of  a  tree  of  the 
Himalayan  mountains,  the  Mijric  i  ttjn'Ja  of  Dr. 
Wallich,  is  the  article  indicated,  liecause  in  India 
the  term  I)ir*lti*fttn,  which  by  Aviccnua  and 
Serapion  are  used  as  the  Araljic  synonyms  of 
asjxilathus,  is  applied  t<»  the  bark  of  this  live.  If 
the  ntpaluhu  of  the  Apwrypha  I*  identical  with 
the  ajtptlitfiujt  of  the  Creeks,  it  is  clear  that  the 
locality  for  the  pbnt  must  Is?  sought  nearer  h  )ine, 
for  Theocritus  evidently  mentions  the  a*p-tlathu*  as 
if  it  wctv  familiar  to  the  IJreek  coloni.iLs  of  Sicily 
or  the  south  of  Italy  in  its  growing  state.  For 
other  attempts  to  identify  the  aqnlatlnit  see  Sal- 
masius,  llyl.  /at.  cap.  Ixxxiv. ;  Dr.  Koyle,  in  pas- 
sage referml  to  above:  Sprcngel,  I  lift.  Hci  Herb. 
i.  Vj,  183;  but  in  itll  pn.Uibility  the  Urm  has  l*seo 
applied  to  various  plants.  W.  II. 

ASTATHA  (SHSrS:  ♦■urya;  [Alex.  FA. 
♦a-ya;  <  'omp.  'Atr^d:]  F.*i>hatha\  thinl  son  of 
Hainan  (Esth.  ix.  7). 

AS'PHAR,  tiik  rt*>\.  (\djcwt  'A^dp:  [Alex. 
\.  A<r<pa\-  bint*  Atptiar])  in  the  "  wildeniesa  of 
Tliecoe."  By  this  "  |*>ol  "  Jonathan  and  Simon 
Maccab«rus  encamped  at  the  lieginning  of  their 
struggle  with  Ikicchides  (1  Mace.  ix.  33;  .loseph. 
Ant.  xiii.  1,  §  2).  Is  it  possible  that  the  name  is  a 
corruption  of  \<Lkkos  'Ao-^oAtItt?*?  Ck 

ASPHAK'ASITS  CAtr^opdVot:  Merhptnto. 
char),  1  I>«lr.  v.  8.    [Mt*i-Ki:i  rn.] 

AS'UIEL  (^-CS  [r„w,f  d,Ml):  'Ecpx^jA, 
[Vat. -(ffi-J;  Alex.  Epi?)A  in  .losh. :  Asritl, 
h'tritl).  The  son  of  (iilead,  ami  gre:it-graiid.*>n 
of  Manasseh  (Num.  xxvi.  31;  Josh.  xvii.  2).  He 
w:is  the  foumler  of  the  family  of  the  .VsntKl.lTEs. 
The  name  is  erroneously  written  Ashhikl  in  the 
A.  V.  of  1  (  hr.  vii.  14.c  According  to  the  render- 
ing of  the  latter  passage  by  the  EXX.,  Asriel  waa 
the  son  of  Mauaaseh  by  his  Syrian  concubine. 

ir.  a.  w. 

AS'RI ELITES,  THE  (^t^tTSn  :  &  E<r- 
pirjAl  [Vat.  -Ku]:   Asridiur).    Num.  xxvi.  31. 

[A»KIKI~] 

ASS.  Hie  five  following  Hel«rew  namen  of  the 
genus  Afinut  occur  in  the  (1  T.:  Chnnun;  ' AlhCm, 
'A'jir,  J'ere,  and  'Art'xL 

the  dl.»coT«ry  of  the  Canary  Islan<l«  tlds  nmno  was 
transferred  to  Convol.  scn/<anu.%,  and  afterward*  to  seT. 
ernl  American  plants.  It  i*  c»lle.l  in  the  Canary 
Islands  Isnn  S  >W,a  comiptiou  of  Lignum  «/'»•«,  and. 
though  now  in  little  rw|iitwt.  Iivnte  i|U,tntiti««  of  it 
were  f<irin«<rly  ex;iorted,  and  thu  plant  lmarly  extir* 
;>ated.  The  apothecaries  sold  it  hotti  an  U^ninn  flho- 
'/turn  and  itK  tlie  n*r«i'aihn»  of  Iiioseorides  :  it  soon, 

I  lui.vfver,  tiMik  the  latter  name,  which  was  hauded  ov«i 
to  a  wood  lmiu((ht  from  India,  though  the  ori^rinai 
plnnt  was  a  thorny  shrub  growing  on  the  shores  of 

!  the  Me>liteir:inean,  pnd«U>ly  Sfwiium  rillosutn,  ac. 
oordiiic  to  Mhthorp«<  F  or.  Gr*c.  vol.  vll.  p.  G9).  '  " 

r  «So  in  the  tlenevan  version.  ThU  accords  with 
the  Hebrew  In  2  M*$.  and  ow  edition  cited  by  Ml- 
curve  lis.  A 
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yoftap 

In  ISam.  xvi.  20:  aslnus,  "as.*,"  "hc-ass")  de- 
note* the  male  domestic  ass,  though  the  word  wac 
no  doubt  used  in  a  general  sense  to  express  any  ass 
whether  male  or  female.  The  ass  is  frequently 
mentioned  in  the  llible;  it  was  used  (a)  for  carry- 
ing burdens  (I  Sam.  xxv.  18;  < Jen.  xiii.  "2«i,  xlv. 
23:  2  Sam.  xvi.  1;  1  Chr.  xii.  4(1;  Neh.  xiii.  lb; 
1  Sam  xvi.  2d).  ('0  for  riding  ((Jen.  xxii.  .'J; 
Ex.  iv.  20;  Num.  xxii.  21;  1  K.  xiii.  23;  Josh. 
r.v.  18;  Judg.  i.  14,  v.  10,  x.  4,  xii.  14:  1  .Sam. 
xxi  20;  2  Sam.  xvii.  23,  xix.  2»J;  Zeeh.  ix.  'J; 
Matt.  xxi.  7):  (r)  for  ploughing  (Is.  xxx.  24, 
xxxii.  20;  Deut.  xxii.  10),  and  perhajis  for  treading 
out  corn,  though  there  is  no  clear  Scriptural  allu- 
sion to  the  fact.  In  Egypt  asses  were  so  employed 
(Wilkinson's  -  Inc.  Eyypt.  ill.  34),  and  by  the  Jews, 
accord  inir  to  Joseph  us  {  Contr.  Apion.  ii."  §  7):  (d) 
tor  grinding  at  the  mill  (Matt,  xviii.  0;  Luke  xvii. 
2)  —  this  does  not  apjtear  in  the  A.  V.,  hut  the 
Creek  has  pvKos  ovik6\  for  "millstone":  (t)  for 
(carrying  loggage  in)  wars  (2  K.  vii.  7,  10):  ajid, 
perhaps  from  the  time  of  I>.ivid,  (/)  for  tiie  pro- 
creation  of  mules  (Gen.  xxxvi.  24;  1  K.  iv.  28; 
Esth.  viii.  10,  Ax.). 

It  is  almost  needless  to  observe  that  the  ass  in 
eastern  countries  is  a  very  different  animal  from 
what  he  is  in  western  Kurope.  There  the  greatest 
care  is  taken  of  the  animal,  and  much  attention  is 
paid  to  cultivate  the  breed  by  crossing  the  finest 
specimens;  the  riding  on  the  ass  therefore  conveys 
a  very  different  notion  from  the  one  which  attaches 
to  such  a  mode  of  conveyance  in  our  own  country. 
The  most  noble  and  honorable  amongst  the  Jews 
were  wont  to  1*  mounted  on  asses:  and  in  this 
manner  our  Ix»rd  himself  made  his  triumphant 
entry  into  Jerusalem.  He  came,  indeed,  "meek 
and  lowly,"  but  it  is  a  mistake  to  sup[>osc,  as  man) 
do,  that  tLe  fhet  of  his  riding  on  the  ass  had,  ac- 
cording to  our  English  ideas,  aught  to  do  with  his 
meekness;  although  thereby,  doubtless,  he  meant 
to  show  the  |»eaceable  nature  of  his  kingdom,  as 
horses  were  used  only  for  war  purjwses. 

In  illustration  of  the  passage  in  Judg.  v.  10, 
"  Speak  ye  that  ride  on  white  asses,"  it  may  be 
mentioned  that  Huckingham  ( Trar.  p.  3K'J)  tells 
us  that  one  of  the  jieculkirities  of  Hagdad  U  its 
race  of  white  asses,  which  are  saddled  and  bridled 
for  the  conveyance  of  passengers  ....  that  they 
are  large  and  spirited,  and  have  an  easy  and  steady 
j>ace.  liokhara  is  also  celebrated  for  its  breed  of 
white  asses,  which  are  sometimes  more  than  thir- 
teen hands  high;  they  are  imported  into  1'eshawar, 
and  fetch  from  80  to  100  rupees  each. 

In  Dent,  xxii.  10  "plowing  with  an  ox  and  an 
ass  together  "  was  forbidden  by  the  law  of  Moses. 
Michaelis  ( Comment,  on  the  hurt  of  Mosn,  tranal. 
vol.  ii.  p.  .31)2)  believes  that  this  prohibition  is  to  be 
traced  to  the  economic  importance  of  the  ox  in  the 
estimation  of  the  Jews ;  that  the  coupling  together, 
therefore,  so  valued  an  animal  as  the  ox  with  the 
inferior  ass  was  a  dishonor  to  the  former  animal ; 
Dthcrs,  U  Clerc  for  instance,  think  that  this  Law 
aad  merely  a  symbolical  meaning,  and  that  by  it 
*e  arc  to  understand  improper  alliances  in  civil 


o  -nir\  from  root  "^H,  "  to  be  nd,"  from  the 
redllsh  color  of  the  animal  in  louthem  countries. 
3caenitu  compare*  rim  Spanish  burro,  burrico.  In  2 
Bam.  Tax.  27,  the  word  U  used  as  a  feminine. 


ASS 

and  religious  life  to  be  forbiddct. ;  he  compare*  1 

Cor.  vi.  14,  "  He  ye  not  unequally  yoked  with  un- 
believers." It  is  not  at  all  improbable  that  «u;b 
a  lesson  was  intended  to  l>e  conveyed;  bnt  wt 
think  thjt  the  main  reason  in  the  prohibition  is  a 
physical  one,  namely,  that  the  ox  and  the  ass  could 
not  pull  pleasantly  together  on  account  of  the  dif- 
ference in  size  and  strength;  (lerhaps  :dso  this  pro- 
hibition may  have  some  reference  to  the  law  given 
in  Ijcy.  xix.  10. 

The  expression  used  in  Is.  xxx.  24,  "  The  young 
asses  that  tor  the  ground,"  would  be  more  intel- 
ligible to  modern  understandings  were  it  translated 
the  asses  that  till  the  ground ;  the  word  ear  from 
aro  "I  till,"  "I  plough,"  lieing  now  obsolete 
(comp.  also  1  Sam.  viii.  12).    [Eak,  Earing.] 

Although  the  flesh  of  the  wild  ass  was  deemed  a 
luxury  amongst  the  1  ersians  and  lart;ir*.  vet  it 
does  not  appear  that  any  of  the  nations  of  Canaan 
used  the  ass  for  food.  The  Mosaic  bw  considered 
it  unclean,  as  "  not  dividing  the  hoof  and  chewing 
the  cud."  In  extreme  cases,  however,  as  in  the 
great  famine  of  Samaria,  when  "  an  ass's  head  was 
sold  for  eighty  pieces  of  silver"  (2  K.  vi.  23).  the 
flesh  of  the  ass  was  eaten.  Many  commentators 
on  this  jossage,  following  the  LXX.,  have  under- 
stood a  measure  (a  rhomer  of  bread)  by  the  He 
brew  word.  Dr.  Harris  says,  —  "no  kind  of  ex 
tremity  could  conqxel  the  Jews  to  eat  any  part  of 
this  animal  for  food ;  "  but  it  must  be  remembered 
that  in  cases  of  extreme  need  parents  ate  their  owe 
offspring  (2  K.  vi.  21);  Ez.  v.  10).  This  argument 
therefore  falls  to  the  ground ;  nor  is  there  sufficient 
reason  for  abandoning  the  common  acceptation  of 
these  passages  (1  Sam.  xvi.  20,  xxv.  18),  and  for 
understanding  a  measure  and  not  the  animal.  For 
an  example  to  illustrate  2  K.  /.  c.  comp-  Plutarch, 
Artax.  i.  1023,  "  An  ass's  head  could  hardly  be 
bought  for  sixty  drachmas."  & 

The  Jews  were  accused  of  worshipping  the  head 
of  an  ass.  Josephus  (Contr.  Ap'um.  ii.  §  7)  very 
indignantly  blames  Apion  for  having  the  impudence 
to  pretend  that  the  Jews  placed  an  ass's  bead  of 
gold  in  their  holy  place,  which  the  grammarian 
asserted  Antiocbus  Epiphanes  discovered  when  he 
spoiled  the  temple.  Plutarch  (Sifrnjuv.  iv.  ch.  31 
and  Tacitus  (I list.  v.  §§  3  mid  4)  seem  to  have 
laJieved  in  this  slander.  It  would  1**  out  of  place 
here  to  enter  further  into  this  question,  as  it  has 
no  Scriptural  bearing,  but  the  reader  may  find  much 
curious  matter  relating  to  this  subject  in  llochart 
(Hiero:.  iii.  1!»'J  ff.). 

2.  'At/ion  Q\Hh1':  f)  uvus,  ovot,  ovos  6ii\tia, 
Tipiovos,  ivoi  drjKtla  vuixas-  antra,  asinus,  "  ass," 
" she-ass").  There  can  l>e  no  doubt  that  this 
name  represents  the  common  domestic  she-ass,  m.r 
do  we  think  there  are  any  grounds  for  lielieyiruj  that 
the  'mVit/H  indicates  some  |eirticular  valuable  breed 
which  judges  and  great  men  only  possessed,  as  Dr. 
Kit  to  (Plnj*.  Hist.  J'al.  p.  38.1).  and  Dr.  Harris 
(.\at.  Hist,  of  Dibit,  art.  Am)  have  sr  [>pose<t. 
'At/ton  in  Gen.  xii.  1(J,  xlv.  23  is  clearly  contrasted 
with  cltamor.  lialaam  rode  on  a  she-ass  ('at/ton). 
The  asses  of  Kish  which  Saul  sought  were  she-asses. 
The  Shunammite  (2  K.  iv.  22,  24)  rode  on  on* 


b  The  Talmudists  say  the  fle*h  of  the  ass  causes 
avarice  In  those  who  eat  it ;  but  it  cures  the  araricioui 
of  the  complaint  (Zool.  tin  Talm.  §  lGfil. 

e  A  word  of  uncertain  derivation,  usually  dertrea 
from  an  unused  I  Jot,  "  to  be  slow,''  «  to  walk  witt 
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when  she  went  to  seek  HLsna.  They  were  she-  I 
uses  which  formed  the  especial  care  of  one  of  Da- 
rid  s  otnceri  (1  Chr.  xxvii.  30).  While  on  the 
other  ham!  Abraham  ((Jen.  xxii.  3,  «fcc.),  Achsah 
i Josh.  xr.  18),  Abigail  (1  Sam.  uv.  2D),  the  dis- 
obedient  prophet  (1  K.  xiii.23),rode  on  a  charn&r. 

3.  Myir  :  *w\os,  iruKos  vfos,  uvos,  fiovi 
finis,  xxx.  24):  pullut  asimz,  pullus  Onagri,  _/«- 
vu  At  urn,  pullus  asini,  "foal,"  "ass  colt,"  "young 
♦4*,"  "colt"),  the  name  of  a  young  ass,  which 
occurs  (ten.  xlix.  11,  xxxii.  15;  Judg.  x.  4,  xii.  14; 
Jobxi.  12;  la.  xxx.  6,  24;  Zech.  ix.  9.  In  the 
passages  of  the  l»ooks  of  Jurist**  and  Zechariah  the 
'ajs'r  is  spoken  of  as  being  old  enough  for  riding 
■pan;  in  I*,  xxx.  6.  for  carrying  burdens,  and  in 
w  24  for  tilling  the  ground.  Perhaps  the  word 
<iyr  is  intended  to  denote  an  ass  r.itli.  r  ..M.t  than 
the  age  we  now  understand  by  the  tenn  foal  or 
coif;  the  derivation  "to  be  spirited  "  or  "  iinpet- 
aoas "  would  then  be  peculiarly  appropriate." 

4.  Pert  (S^?:  6yos  b\yptot%  trot  ir  ayp<jit 

iraypoj,  ivos  ipi}^iTt\s,  AypoiKos  6.y6pt*wos  '• 
ftnu  kvmt>,  Vulg. ;  "wild  man,"  A.  V.,  in  Gen. 
in.  12;  on/ioer,  "wild  ass").  The  name  of  a 
•   .--  i'  \s-M       mentioned  Gen.  Kri.  IS;  \'< 

dr.  U;  Job  vi.  5,  xi.  12,  xxxix.  5,  xxiv.  5;  llos. 
riii.  9;  Jer.  ii.  24;  Is.  xxxii.  14.  In  (Jen.  xvi.  12, 
Ptrt  Adam,  a  44  wild  ass  man,"  is  applied  to  Ish- 
tnael  and  his  descendants,  a  character  that  is  well 
mited  to  the  Arabs  at  this  day.  Hotea  (viii.  9) 
compares  Israel  to  ^  wild  am  of  the  desert,  and 
Jwb  (xxxix.  5)  gives  *n  animated  description  of  this 
luiuul,  and  one  which  is  amply  continued  by  both 
ancient  and  modern  writers. 

5.  Arid  (TTW,»  omitted  by  the  LXX.  and 
Vulg.,  which  versions  probably  supposed  'arud  and 
ptrt  to  be  synonymous:  "wild  ass").  The  He- 
brew word  occurs  only  in  Job  xxxix.  5,  "  Who  hath 
mt  out  the  ptre  free,  or  who  hath  loosed  the 
hinds  of  the  'arotlf  "    Th«  Chaldce  plural  V/niJ- 

•tfik  (S>7^IV)  occurs  in  I  hi.  r.  21.  Ncbuchad- 
uenar's  "  dwelling  was  with  the  wild  asses."  Ilo- 
diart  (Ilitroz.  ii.  218)  and  Kosenrauller  (Sch.  in  V. 
T.l  c.),  Ijee  (Comment,  on  Job  /.  c.),  Gcsenius 
1  Thts.  i.  v.)  suppose  \irvd  and  ptre  to  lie  iden- 
tical in  meaning.  The  last-named  writer  says  that 
f*r<  u  the  Hebrew,  and  'an«l  the  Arama-an;  but 
*  is  not  improbable  that  the  two  names  stand  for 
iitfereiit  animals. 

The  subject  which  relates  to  the  different  animals 
QOwV  IS  wild  asses  lias  ree.-ntl*  received  wn  \  d- 
>ahW  elucidation  from  Mr.  Illy  the  in  a  jkijkt  wn- 
'ributed  to  the  Joum  il  »f  the  Asi  itic  Society  of 
Swj  >l  (1850),  a  reprint  of  which  tppeui  In  the 
iX*.  >ber  No.  of  The  Aiin'iU  awl  Stagatine  of.  Sat- 
*r<d  History  (18H0).  This  writer  enumerates  seven 
•pedes  of  the  division  Asinus.  In  all  prol«ability 
'ji's'i  's  known  to  the  ancient  Jews  are  Asinus 
'<mijipiut  which  inhabits  the  deserts  of  Syria, 
Mesopotamia,  and  the  northern  parts  of  Arabia; 
nid  Aun<ts  rulynris  of  N.  E.  Africa,  the  tnie 
•osger  oi  a)>original  wild  ass,  whence  the  domes- 
'icsud  breed  is  sprung;  probably  also  the  .4*tmifl 
Olfsy,  the  Koulan  or  Ghorkhur,  which  is  found 
■n  Western  Asia  from  48°  N.  latitude  southward 


tort  steps;  1  but  Fiirav  (Heb.  (V»  trl.  s.  t.)  demurs 
twajlv  to  this  etymology. 

i  i"roni  "Vj?,  Jervttt. 


to  Persia,  Beluehistan.  and  Western  India,  was  not 
unknown  to  the  ancient  Hebrews,  though  in  all 
probability  they  confounded  these  sjiecies.  The 
Asinus  hem  tonus  or  1  >shiggetai,  which  was  Re  j  Pir- 
ated from  Asinus  htmipjnu  (with  which  it  had  lung 


Syrian  Wild  Ass.    (Asinus  llrmippus.)    Specimen  in 
Zoological  Usrdens 


l)een  confounded)  by  Is.  St  Hilaire,  could  hardly 
have  been  known  to  the  Jews,  as  this  animal,  which 


Ghor-Khcr  or  Koulsn.    (Asinus  Onager.)  Specimen 
in  British  Museum. 


is  perhaps  only  a  variety  of  .4. ohms  onayer,  inhabits 
Thibet,  Mongolia,  and  Southern  Sil*'ria,  countries 
with  which  the  Jews  were  not  familiar.  We  may 
therefore  safely  conclude  that  the  'nth.'m  and  pert 
of  the  sacred  writ  ings  stand  for  the  different  species 
now  discriminated  under  the  names  of  Asinus 
hemippus,  the  Assyrian  wild  ass,  Asians  mlynrii, 

the  true  onager,  and  j>crhaps  Asinus  <>n  i>;<  r,  the 
Koulan  or  Ghorkhur  of  Persia  and  Western  Indin. 

The  following  quotation  from  Mr.  Illvlhe's  vai- 
uable  paper  is  uivcii  as  illustrative  of  the  Scriptural 
allusions  to  wild  ••  To  the  w.^t  of  the  range 

of  the  Ghor-khur  lies  that  of  Asinus  hrmippus.  >>r 
true  Hernioniis  of  ancient  writers  —  the  particular 
species  apostrophized  in  the  b>ok  of  Job,  and  again 
that  noticed  by  Xenophon.  There  is  a  recent  ac- 
count of  it  by  Mr.  Layard  in  Xinen  h  and  its  R*> 
mains  (p.  .324).    Returning  from  the  Sinher,  he 

was  riding  through  the  desert  to  Tel  Afer,  and  there 
he  mistook  a  troop  of  them  for  a  body  of  horse 
with  the  Itedouin  riders  concealed!  »  The  reader 
will  rememlier,'  he  adds,  '  that  Xenophon  men- 
tions these  beautiful  animals,  which  he  must  havs 
seen  during  his  march  over  these  very  plains  .  . 
44  The  country,"  says  he,  44  was  a  plain  throughout, 

b  •fl"*'?,  from  root  TT\  » to  flee,"  ■  to  be  un 

T  -  T  * 

^a%<*l."    lk*hart  think.*  t  ie  wt  nl  U  onomatopostln 
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m  even  as  the  sea,  and  full  of  wormwood ;  if  any 
other  kind  of  shrubs  or  reed*  grew  there  they  had 
all  an  aromatic  smell,  hut  no  trees  appeared  .  .  . 
The  asses,  when  they  were  pursued,  having  gained 
ground  ou  the  horses,  stood  still  (for  they  exceeded 


Dziggetal  or  Ryan*.    (Asinut  Hrmionus.)  Bpccimra 
lo  Zoological  Gardens. 

Uiem  much  in  speed);  and  when  these  came  up 
with  them  they  did  the  same  tiling  :ij»ain  .  .  .  The 
flesh  of  those  tliat  were  taken  was  like  that  of  a 
red  dect,  hut  more  tender"  (Anab.  i.  §  5).  'In 
fleet ness,'  continues  Mr.  I.ayard,  'they  equal  the 
gazelle,  and  to  overtake  them  is  a  feat  which  only 
one  or  two  of  the  most  celebrated  mares  have  l*en 
known  to  accomplish ' "  {Annals  and  May.  of 
Nat.  I/itt.  vol.  vi.  No.  34.  p.  243). 

The  subjoined  wood-cut  represents  some  kind  ol 
Wild  ass  depicted  on  monument*  at  Pcrsepolis. 

W.  11. 


Wild  Ass.    On  monuments  of  I'crsepolls.  (IUwlln- 
son's  llerodotus.) 

ASSABI'AS  ('AaaBiat;  [Vat.  Alex.  Aid. 
2a$ia%:]  Uambias),  \  Esdr.  i.  9.    [ff AtHABIAif  ] 

ASSAL'IMOTH  <2a\lfiU6;  [Vat.  2oAfiMa.fi; 
Alex.  Aid.  'AatraAinwd:]  Halimoth  (39)),  1  Esdr. 
riii.  3G.  [Siiki.omitii.J 

ASSANI'AS  (lamias ;  [Vat.  Aid.  ' Affo-aju/oT : 
Alex.  Affaftias;  2  MSS.  'AtraBiat'.]  Assannas),  1 
Ksdr.  viii.  .r>4.    [H  amiaisiah.] 

•ASSARE'MOTH.  This  word  is  eiven  in 
Uie  margin  of  the  A.  V.  in  1  Mace.  iv.  15  as  the 


ASSOS 

Greek  .•..rr.-sjH,ri(I«-iit  of  Gazcra  in  the  text.  [Gv 
ZKRA.]  The  Complutensian  and  Aldine  editions 
of  the  Sept,  with  6  MSS.,  read  '  Affaapnpxed  in 
the  passage  referred  to  for  rafypttr  of  the  Koman 
edition.  'Aaapr\pjL9  is  also  found  in  the  Sept.  in 
Jar.  xxxviii.  (Heh.  xxxi.)  40  as  the  representative  oi 

the  Heh.  A. 

ASSH'UR.  [Assyria.] 

ASSHU-RIM  QTfOfal  ■iimjXiH  Alex 
Aaovpifi'-  Afsurim).  A  tribe  deMended  from  De- 
dan,  the  grandson  of  Abraham  (Gen.  xxv.  3). 
They  have  not  been  identified  with  any  degree  of 
certainty.  Knobel  considers  them  the  same  with 
the  Asshur  of  Kz.  xxvii.  23,  and  connected  witn 
southern  Arabia.  \\'.  \V. 

ASSIDE'ANS  ('A<riombi;  [in  1  Mace.  rii. 
AJex.  AatStoi,  Sin.  AcrtiSatoi'-]   Assidtri,  i,  e. 

E"*T*?Ci  the  pious,  "puritans;"  oi  fwr<B*Tst  ol 
Haioi),  the  name  assumed  by  a  section  of  the  or- 
thodox Jews  (1  Mace.  ii.  42  [so  Comp.  AJd.  Alex.], 
alii  [Pom.  Sin.]  ' IovSaW,  probably  by  correction; 
1  Mice.  vii.  13;  2  Mace.  xiv.  G),  as  distinguished 
from  "  the  impious  "  (ol  ba<&us,  1  Mace.  iii.  8, 
vi.  21,  vii.  5,  Ac.),  "the  lawless"  (<,,'  feo/toi,  1 
Mace.  iii.  6,  ix.  23,  Ac.),  "tlie  transgressors"  (ol 
irapdfoftoi,  1  Mace.  i.  11,  Ac),  that  is,  the  Ilel- 
lenizing  faction.    Tliey  appear  to  have  existed  as  a 
party  before  the  Maccahaan  rising,  and  were  prob- 
ably bound  by  some  peculiar  vow  to  the  external 
olwervance  of  the  law  (1  Mace.  ii.  42,  fasti  jut 
(fo6at       v6fi<f ).    They  were  among  the  first  to 
join  Muttathias  (1  Mace.  L  c);  and  mn  after- 
wards to  have  lieen  merged  in  the  general  body  of 
the  faithful  (2  Mace.  xiv.  6,  ol  KeyJfxtyoi  rut 
'lovSaiwy'AaiScuoi,  uv  a<pi)yt7rai  'lovtas  6  Meut- 
KaBatos  .  .  .).     When  lturchidcs  canie  against 
.lerusalcm  they  used  their  influence  (1  Mace.  vii. 
13,  irpuroi  oi  'AaiS.  foav  iv  viols   Xcpar.K)  to 
conclude  a  peace,  l<ecause  "  a  priest  of  the  seed  of 
Aaron  "  (Alcimus)  was  with  him,  and  sixty  of  them 
fell  by  his  treachery  [Alcimus].   The  name  Chas- 
Hun  occurs  frci]uently  in  the  Psalms  (e.  ff.  Pg. 
lxxix.  2=1  Mace.  vii.  17;  cxxxil.  9,  Ac.);  and  it 
has  l»een  adopted  in  recent  times  by  a  sect  of  Polish 
Jews,  who  take  as  the  basis  of  their  mystical  sys- 
tem the  doctrines  of  the  Cabalistic  book  Zobar 
(lleer,  Erich  und  Grubtr,  s.  v.  Chasndaer). 

B.  F.  W. 

AS'SIR  C"TO*  [cap**]:  Wo,  >A(H)0. 

Attr,  Arir).  L  Son  of  Korah  (Ex.  vi.  24 ;  1  Chr. 
ri.  22). 

2.  Son  of  Ebiasapb,  and  a  forefather  of  Samue. 

(1  Chr.  vi.  23,  37). 

3.  Son  of  .leconiah  (1  Chr.  iii.  17),  unless 

^5"^  be  translated  "Jeconialj  the  captive" 

(Bert beau  ad  l<c).  q_ 

AS-SOS  or  AS'SUS  CWoj),  a  (own  and  sea- 
port of  the  Roman  province  of  Aria,  in  the  district 
anciently  called  Mysia.  It  was  situated  on  the 
northeni  shore  of  tlie  gulf  of  Ai>hamyttu*m,  and 
was  only  al>out  seven  miles  from  the  opposite  coast 
of  I^s1k»,  near  Mcthymna  (Strab.  xiii.  p.  G18).  A 
good  Roman  road,  connecting  the  towns  of  the 
central  parts  of  the  province  with  Alexandria  Troaa 
[TltoAs]  passed  through  Assoc,  the  distance  l«- 
tween  the  two  latter  places  being  about  20  miles 
(/tin.  Anton.).  These  geogiaphical  points  illus- 
trate St.  Paul's  rapid  passage  through  the  town,  a* 
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motioned  in  Act*  xx.  13,  14.  The  ship  in  wnich 
ne  was  to  accomplish  hi*  voyage  from  Troaa  to  ( '«•»- 
■rea  [to  Ptoleniais,  Act*  xxi.  7]  went  round  Cape 
Lectum,  while  be  took  the  much  thorter  journey 
by  land.  Thus  he  was  able  to  join  the  ship  with- 
out difficulty,  and  in  sufficient  time  for  her  to 
anchor  off  Mitylene  at  the  cijse  of  the  day  on 
which  Troos  had  been  left. 

The  chief  characteristic  of  Assos  was  that  it  was 
singularly  (Jreek.  Fellows  found  there  "  no  trace  of 
the  Romans.'*  Leake  says  tliat  *•  the  whole  gives 
perhaps  the  most  perfect  idea  of  a  Creek  city  that 
anywhere  exist*."  The  remains  arc  numerous  and 
remarkably  well  preserved,  partly  because  many  of 
ibe  buildings  were  of  granite.  The  citadel,  above 
the  theatre,  commands  a  glorious  view,  and  must 
itself  hare  been  a  noble  object  from  the  sea.  The 
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Street  of  Tombs,  leading  to  the  Great  Gate,  is  on* 
of  the  most  remarkable  features  of  Assos.  Illus- 
trations of  the  ancient  city  will  be  found  in  Texier, 
Clarac,  Fellows,  and  < 'hoiseul-Cou  flier.  It  is  now 
utterly  desolate.  Two  tnonograplu  on  the  subject 
are  mentioned  by  Winer:  Quandt,  /><  Anon.  Ke- 
giotu.  1710;  Aiunell,  De'Aaatp,  L'psaL  1768. 

It  is  now  a  nutter  of  curiosity  to  refer  to  the 
interpretation  which  used  to  be  given  to  the  words 
aaaov  wap*Ktyoyro,  in  Act*  xxvii.  13.  In  the 
Vulgate  they  were  rendered  **  cum  sustulUsent  de 
Asson."  and  they  were  supposed  to  point  to  a  city 
of  this  name  in  Crete.  Such  a  place  is  actually 
inserted  by  Padre  Georgi,  in  the  map  which  accom- 
panies hi*  Paulus  Xauj'rayiu  (Venet.  1730,  p. 
181).  The  true  sense  of  the  passage  was  first 
given  by  lieza.  J.  S.  II 
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ASSUETtUS  {'Atrirnpoj  [Alex.  A<ro\rnpa%: 
Comp.  Aid. ' Aaaovnpoi  ■  Aunerut] ),  Tob.  xiv.  15. 
[Ahasukkls.] 

AS'SUR  ("WN:  'A<r<rovp:  [Astnr)).  L  Ezr. 
i»  2;  Ps.  Ixxxiii.  8;  2  Esdr.  ii.  8;  Jud.  ii.  14;  v. 
1:  tfu  1,  17;  vii.  20,  24;  xiii.  15;  xiv.  3;  xv.  6; 
wi.  4.    [Ahhiiuk;  Ahsyhia.] 

2.  ('A<rov&;  [Aid  ]  Alex.  Aaovp:  Aziu.)  1  Esdr. 
v  Jl  [Hakiiik.] 

ASSYRIA.  ASSHUR  ("TOW  :  'A«r<ro.5p; 
•  J*.  'Aaaupia'  Auur),  wa*  a  great  and  jxjwerful 
^•utitry  lying  on  the  Tigris  (Gen.  ii.  14),  the  cap- 
Lal  of  which  was  Nineveh  (Gen.  x.  11,  Jfcc).  It 
derived  its  name  apparently  from  Asshur,  the  son 

Shem  (Gen.  x.  22  [1  Chr.  i.  17]),  who  in  later 
sines  wa*  worshipped  as  their  chief  god  by  the 
Assyrians.  [Asshur  occurs  also  Gen.  x.  11  (prolw 
»bly):  Num.  xxiv.  22,  24;  Ez.  xxvii.  23,  ixxii. 
H:  Ho*,  xiv.  3,  a*  the  name  of  the  country  or 
people.]  The  boundaries  of  Assyria  differed  greatly 
st  different  periods.  Probably  in  the  earliest  times 
it  was  confined  to  a  small  tract  of  low  country  l>e- 
hwen  the  debet  MakUoib  and  the  lesser  Zab,  or 
lab  Aifal,  lying  chiefly  on  the  left  bank    f  the 


Tigris.  Gradually  its  limit*  were  extended,  until 
it  came  to  be  regarded  as  comprising  the  whole 
region  between  the  Armenian  mountains  (lat.  37° 
30  )  upon  the  north,  and  upon  the  south  the  coun- 
try nl  -.tit  Itaghdad  (lat.  33°  30  ).  Eastward  its 
boundary  was  the  high  range  of  Zagros,  or  moun- 
tain* of  Kunlittun ;  westward,  it  wa*,  according  to 
the  views  of  some,  hounded  by  the  Meaopotamiaii 
desert,  while,  according  to  others,  it  reached  the 
Euphrates.  Taking  the  greatest  of  these  dimen- 
sions, Assyria  may  lie  said  to  have  extended  in  a 
direction  from  N.  E.  to  S.  W.  a  distance  of  nearly 
•VM)  miles,  with  a  width  varying  from  350  to  100 
miles.  Its  area  Would  thus  a  little  exceed  100,000 
square  mile*,  or  altout  equal  that  of  Italy. 

1.  Central  character  of  the  country.  —  The 
country  within  these  limits  is  of  a  varied  character. 
<  in  the  north  and  east  the  high  mountain-chains 
of  Armenia  and  Kurdistan  are  succeeded  by  low 
ranges  of  limestone  hills  of  a  somewhat  arid  aspect, 
which  detach  themselves  from  the  principal  ridges, 
running  parallel  to  them,  and  occasionally  inclosing, 
between  their  northern  or  northeastern  flank  and 
the  main  mountain-line,  rich  plaiua  and  fertile  val- 
ley*.    To  these  ridges  there  succeed*  at  first  an 
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andulating  zone  of  country,  well  watered  and  fairly 
productive,  which  finally  sinks  down  with  some  sud- 
denness upon  the  great  Mesopotamian  plain,  the 
modern  district  of  EUezirth.  This  vast  flat, 
wbicb  extends  in  length  for  250  miles  from  the  lat- 
itude of  Mardin  (37°  20  )  to  that  of  Ttkrit  (34© 
33  ),  and  which  is,  in  places,  of  nearly  equal  width, 
is  interrupted  only  by  a  single  limestone  range  — 
a  narrow  ridee  rising  abruptly  out  of  the  plain; 
which,  8i.litUn<:  off  from  Xagros  in  lat.  33°  30', 
may  be  traced  under  the  names  of  Sarnziir,  Jfam- 
rin,  and  Sinjar,  from  Aran  in  Luristan  nearly  to 
Rakkah  on  the  Euphrates.  "  From  all  parts  of 
the  plain  the  Sugar  is  a  beautiful  object.  Its  lime- 
stone rocks,  wooded  here  and  there  with  dwarf  oak, 
are  of  a  rich  golden  color;  and  the  numberless 
ravines  which  furrow  its  sides  form  ribs  of  deep 
purple  shadow"  (Liyard,  Sinereh  and  Babylon, 
p.  265).  Above  and  below  this  barrier,  stretching 
southward  and  westward  further  than  the  eye  can 
reach,  and  extending  northward  and  eastward  70 
or  80  miles  to  the  hill-country  before  mentioned,  is 
an  immense  level  tract,  now  for  the  most  part  a 
wilderness,  scant ly  watered  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  Tigris,  but  abundantly  supplied  on  the  left, 
which  liears  marks  of  having  been  in  early  times 
throughout  well  cultivated  and  thickly  peopled. 
This  plain  is  not  alluvial,  and  most  parts  of  it  are 
even  considerably  raised  above  the  level  of  the  riv- 
ers. It  is  covered  in  spring  time  with  the  richest 
vegetation,  presenting  to  the  eye  a  carpet  of  flowers, 
varying  in  hue  from  day  to  day;  but  as  the  sum- 
mer advances  it  is  parched  up,  and  gradually 
changes  to  an  arid  and  yellow  waste,  except  along 
the  courses  of  the  rivers.  Ail  over  this  vast  flat, 
on  both  sides  of  the  Tigris,  rise  "grass-covered 
heaps,  marking  the  site  of  ancient  habitations  " 
(Layard,  p.  245).  Mr.  Layard  counted  from  one 
■pot  nearly  a  hundred  (Nineveh  and  its  Remains, 
I  315);  from  another,  above  200  of  these  lofty 
mounds  (AVa.  and  Bab.  p.  245).  Those  which 
have  been  examined  have  been  uniformly  found  to 
present  appearances  distinctly  connecting  them  with 
the  remains  of  Nineveh.  [Xinkvkh.]  It  may 
therefore  be  regarded  as  certain  that  they  belong  to 
the  time  of  Assyrian  greatness,  and  thus  they  will 
serve  to  mark  the  extent  of  the  real  Assyrian  do- 
minion. They  are  numerous  on  the  left  bank  of 
the  Tigris  from  Barian  to  the  Diyaleh,  and  on  the 
right  they  thickly  stud  the  entire  country  both 
north  and  south  of  the  Sinjar  range,  extending 
eastward  beyond  the  Khabour  (Layard,  chs.  xii.- 
xiv. ),  northward  to  Mat-din,  and  southward  to  the 
vicinity  of  Baghdad. 

2.  Provinces  of  Assyria.  —  Assyria  in  Scripture 
commonly  spoken  of  in  its  entirety,  and  unless 

the  Huzzab  (2??rT)  of  Nahum  (ii.  7)  is  an  equiv- 
«lent  for  the  Adiabene  of  the  geographers,  no  name 
of  a  district  can  be  said  to  be  mentioned.  The 
classical  geographers,  on  the  contrary,  divided  As- 
syria into  a  number  of  regions  —  Strabo  (xvi.  §  ] 
and  §  4)  into  Aturia,  Arbtlitis,  Arlacene,  Apollo- 
uiatis,  Chaloniiis,  Dobmiene,  Calachene,  Adiabene, 
Mesopotamia,  Ac.;  Ptolemy  (vi.  1)  into  Arrapa- 
tkitis,  Adiabene,  the  Uaramaan  country,  Apollo- 
niatis,  Arbt'itis,  the  country  of  the  SambaUt, 
Calacine,  and  SiUacene.  These  regions  apj>ear  to 
be  chiefly  named  from  cities,  as  Arbelitis  from  Ar- 
beia;  Calacene  (or  Calachine)  from  Calah  or  Halah 
'Gen.  x.  11;  2  K.  xvii.  6);  Apolloniatis  from  Apol- 
ouia;  SiUacene  from  Sittace,  dx    Aiiiawne,  how- 


ever, the  richest  region  of  all,  derived  its 
tiou  from  the  Zab  (fJiab)  rivers  on  which  it  tar 
as  Arumianu*  Marcellinus  informs  us  (xxiiL  90) 
Ptolemy  (v.  18)  made  Mesopotamia  (which  be  un- 
derstood titeiilly  as  the  whole  country  between  the 
Euphrates  an i  the  Tigris)  distinct  from  Assyria, 

just  as  the  sacred  writers   distinguish  C"?|< 

E^H?  from  "WK.   Strabo  (xvi.  §  1)  extended 

Assyria  to  the  Euphrates,  and  even  across  it  into 
Arabia  and  Syria ! 

3.  Chief  cities.  —  The  chief  cities  of  Assyria  in 
the  time  of  its  greatness  appear  to  have  l>een  the 
following:  —  Nineveh,  which  is  marked  by  the 
mounds  opposite  Mosul  (.Xrbbi-  Yunus  and  Kvyttn- 
jik);  Calah  or  Halah,  now  Ximrud;  Assbur,  now 
Kilth  Sheryhat;  Sargin'a  or  I  hir-Sargina,  now 
Khorsabtid;  Art  tela,  still  AMI :  Opis,  at  the  junc- 
tion of  the  Diyaleh  with  the  Tigris;  and  Sittace, 
a  little  further  down  the  latter  river,  if  this  place 
should  not  rather  1*  reckoned  to  Babylonia. 

4.  Nations  borderiny  im  Assyria.  —  Towards  the 
north,  Assyria  bordered  on  the  strong  and  moun- 
tainous region  of  Armenia,  wbicb  may  have  been 
at  times  under  Assyrian  dominion,  but  was  never 
reckoned  an  actual  part  of  the  country.  (See  2  K. 
xix.  37.)  Towards  the  east  her  neighbors  were 
originally  a  multitude  of  independent  tribes,  scat- 
tered along  the  Zagros  chain,  who  have  their  fitting 
representatives  in  the  modern  Kurds  and  Lurs  — 
the  real  sovereigns  of  that  mountain-range,  Be- 
yond these  tribes  lay  Media,  which  ultimately  sub- 
jected the  mountaineers,  and  was  thereby  brought 
into  direct  contact  with  Assyria  in  this  quarter. 
On  the  south,  Elam  or  Susiana  was  the  border- 
state  east  of  the  Tigris,  while  Babylonia  occupied 
the  same  position  tietween  the  rivers.  West  of  the 
Euphrates  was  Arabia,  and  higher  up  Syria,  and 
the  country  of  the  Hittites,  which  last  reached  from 
the  neighborhood  of  Damascus  to  Anti-Taurus  and 


5.  History  of  Assyi"ia —  original  ptopling. — On 
the  subject  of  the  original  peopling  and  early  con- 
dition of  Assyria  we  have  more  information  than  is 
generally  possessed  with  regard  to  the  first  begin- 
nings of  nations.  Scripture  informs  us  that  As- 
syria was  peopled  from  Babylon  (tien.  x.  11),  and 
both  classical  tradition  and  the  monuments  of  the 
country  agree  in  this  representation.  In  Herodotus 
(i.  7),  Niuus,  the  mythic  founder  of  Nineveh,  is 
the  son  (descendant)  of  Belus,  the  mythic  founder 
of  Babylon  —  a  tradition  in  which  the  derivation 
of  Assyria  from  Babylon,  and  the  greater  antiquity 
and  superior  position  of  the  latter  in  early  times 
are  shadowed  forth  sufficiently.  That  Cteaias  (ap. 
Diod.  Sic.  ii.  7)  inverts  the  relation,  making  Semir- 
amis  (according  to  him,  the  wife  and  successor  of 
Ninus)  found  Babylon,  is  only  one  out  of  ten  thou- 
sand proofs  of  the  untrustworthy  character  of  his 
history.  The  researches  recently  carried  on  in  the 
two  countries  clearly  show,  not  merely  by  the  state- 
ments which  are  said  to  have  l)een  deciphered  on 
the  historical  monuments,  but  by  the  whole  char- 
acter of  the  remains  discovered,  that  Babylonian 
greatness  and  civilization  was  earlier  than  Assyrian, 
and  that  while  the  former  was  of  native  growth 
the  latter  was  derived  from  the  neighboring  coun- 
try. The  cuneiform  writing,  for  instance,  which  is 
rapidly  punched  with  a  very  simple  instrument 
upon  moist  clay,  but  is  only  with  much  labor  and 
trouble  inscribed  by  the  chisel  upon  rock,  must 
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■at*  been  invented  in  a  country  where  men  "  had 
brick  for  stone"  ((Jen.  xi.  3),  and  ha.e  thence 
parsed  to  one  where  the  material  was  untaited  for 
it.  It  may  be  observed  also,  that  while  writing 
xcurs  in  a  very  rude  form  in  the  earlier  Babylo- 
abn  ruins  (Loft us'*  Chnlduea,  p.  169),  and  grad- 
aalJy  improves  in  the  later  ones,  it  is  in  Assyria 
iniformly  of  an  advanced  type,  having  apparently 
been  introduced  there  after  it  had  attained  to  per- 
fection. 

0.  D  it*.  of  the  founflition  of  the  kingdom.  — 
With  respect  to  the  exact  date  at  which  Assyria 
became  a  separate  and  independent  country,  there 
is  an  important  difference  between  classical  author- 
Herodotus  and  Ctesias  were  widely  at  vari- 
on  this  point,  the  latter  placing  the  commence- 
ment of  the  empire  almost  a  thousand  years  Itefore 
the  former !    Scripture  does  but  little  to  determine 
the  controversy ;  that  little,  however,  is  in  favor  of 
the  earlier  author.    Geographically  —  as  a  country 
—  Assyria  was  evidently  known  to  Moses  (Gen.  ii. 
14,  xxv.  18;  Num.  xxiv.  22,  24);  but  it  does  not 
appear  in  Jewish  history  as  a  kingdom  till  the  reign 
of  Menahem  (ah.  B.  c.  770).    In  Abraham's  time 
VB.  c.  1900?)  it  is  almost  certain  that  there  can 
no  Assyrian  kingdom,  or  its  monarch 
been  found  among  those  who  iuvaded 
Palestine  with  Chedorlaomcr  (Gen.  xiv.  1).  In 
the  time  of  the  early  Judges  (b.  c.  1400  ?)  As- 
syria, if  it  existed,  can  have  been  of  no  great 
strength ;  for  Chushan-Kishathaim,  the  first  of  the 
foreigners  who  oppressed  Israel  (Judg.  iii.  8),  is 
Blaster  of  the  whole  country  between  the  rivers 
{Aram-Naharaim  =  "  Syria  between  the  two  riv- 
ers").   These  facts  militate  strongly  against  the 
views  of  Ctesias,  whose  numbers  produce  for  the 
founding  of  the  empire  the  date  of  b.  c.  2182 
(Clinton.  F.  If.  i.  203).    The  more  modest  ac- 
count of  Herodotus  is  at  once  more  probable  in 
itself,  more  agreeable  to  Scripture,  and  more  in 
accordance  with  the  native  writer  Bcrosus.  Herod- 
otus relates  that  the  Assyrians  were  "lords  of 
Asia"  for  520  years,  when  their  empire  was  par- 
tially broken  up  by  a  revolt  of  the  subject-nations 
(i-  95).    After  a  period  of  anarchy,  the  length  of 
which  he  does  not  estimate,  the  .Median  kingdom 
was  formed,  179  years  before  the  death  of  Cyrus, 
or  b.  c.  708.    lie  would  thus,  it  appears,  have 
assigned  to  the  foundation  of  the  Assyrian  empire 
a  date  not  very  greatly  anterior  to  b.  c.  1228. 
Berosus,  who  made  the  empire  last  526  years  to 
the  reign  of  Pul  (ap.  Euseb.  Chron.  Can.  i.  4), 
must  have  agreed  nearly  with  this  view;  at  least 
he  would  certainly  have  placed  the  rise  of  the  king- 
dom within  the  13th  century.    This  is,  perhaps, 
the  utmost  that  can  be  determined  with  any  ap- 
proach to  certainty.    If,  for  convenience'  sake,  a 
more  exact  date  bs  desired,  the  conjecture  of  Dr. 
Brandis  has  some  claim  to  be  adopted,  which  fixes 
the  year  n.  c.  1273  as  that  from  which  the  520 
years  of  Berosus  are  to  be  reckoned  (Rerum  Auyr- 
iarum  Tempora  EmtndnU\,  p.  17). 

7.  Early  kings,  f rom  the  found  ttion  of  the  king- 
dom to  Pul.  —  The  long  list  of  Assyrian  kings, 
♦hich  nas  come  down  to  us  in  two  or  three  forms, 
only  slightly  varied  (Clint.  F.  If.  i.  207),  and 
which  is  almost  certainly  derived  from  Ctesias. 
must  of  necessity  be  discarded,  together  with  his 
dale  for  the  kingdom.  It  covers  a  space  of  above 
<2<)0  years,  and  (tears  marks  besides  of  audacious 
r-vud,  being  composed  of  names  snatched  from  all 
Warters,  Ariao,  Semitic,  and  Greek,  —  names  of 
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gods 


of  to*  ns,  names  of  rivers,  —  and  in  its 


estimate  of  time  presenting  the  impossible  average 
of  34  or  35  yean  to  a  reign,  and  the  very  improb- 
able phenomenon  of  reigns  in  half  the  instances 
amounting  exactly  to  a  decimal  number.  Cufor 
tunately  we  have  no  authentic  list  to  substitute  for 
the  forgery  of  Ctesias  Berosus  spoke  of  45  kings 
as  reigning  during  his  period  of  520  years,  and 
mentioned  all  their  names  (Euseb.  1.  s.  c);  but 
they  haw  unluckily  not  been  preserved  to  us.  The 
work  of  Herodotus  on  Assyrian  history  (Herod,  i 
100  and  184)  has  likewise  entirely  perished;  and 
neither  Greek  nor  Oriental  soum-s  are  available  to 
supply  the  loss,  which  has  hitherto  proved  irrepa- 
rable, lieoently  the  researches  in  Mesopotamia  hats 
done  something  towards  filling  up  this  sad  gap  La 
our  knowledge,;  but  the  reading  of  names  Is  still 
so  doubtful  that  it  seems  best,  in  the  present  con- 
dition of  cuneiform  inquiry,  to  treat  the  early  pe- 
riod of  Assyrian  history  in  a  very  general  way,  only 
mentioning  kings  by  name  when,  through  the  sat- 
isfactory identification  of  a  cuneiform  royal  desig- 
nation with  some  name  known  to  us  from  sacred  or 
profane  sources,  firm  ground  has  t>een  reached,  and 
serious  error  rendered  almost  impossible. 

The  Mesopotamian  researches  have  rendered  it 
apparent  that  the  original  seat  of  government  was 
not  at  Nineveh.  The  oldest  Assyrian  remains  have 
l«en  found  at  KiUh-Sherghat,  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  Tigris,  80  miles  south  of  the  later  capital, 
and  this  place  the  monuments  show  to  have  been 
the  residence  of  the  earliest  kings,  as  well  as  of  the 
Babylonian  governors  who  previously  exercised  au- 
thority over  the  country.  The  ancient  name  of 
the  town  appears  to  have  been  identical  with  that  of 
I  the  country,  namely,  Atshur.  It  was  built  of  brick, 
I  and  has  yielded  but  a  very  small  number  of  sculpt- 
I  u res.  The  kings  proved  to  have  reigned  there  sre 
fourteen  in  number,  divisible  into  three  groups ;  and 
their  reigns  are  thought  to  have  covered  a  space  of 
nearly  350  years,  from  n.  c.  1273  to  n.  c.  930.  The 
most  remarkable  monarch  of  the  series  was  called 
Tiglath-Pileser.  He  appears  to  have  been  king 
towards  the  close  of  the  twelfth  century,  and  thus 
to  have  been  contemporary  with  Samuel.  He  over- 
ran the  whole  country  Iwlween  Assyria  Proper  and 
the  Euphrates ;  swept  the  valley  of  the  Euphrates 
from  south  to  north,  from  the  Itorders  of  Babylon 
to  Mount  Taurus ;  crossed  the  Euphrates,  and  con- 
tended in  northern  Syria  with  the  llittites;  invaded 
Armenia  and  Cappadocia;  and  claims  to  have  sub- 
dued forty-two  countries  "  from  the  channel  of  the 
I»wer  Zab  (Z-tb  A*ful)  to  the  Upper  Sea  of  the 
Setting  Sun."  All  this  he  accomplished  in  the  first 
five  years  of  his  reign.  At  a  Later  date  he  appears 
to  have  suffered  defeat  at  the  hands  of  the  king  of 
Babylon,  who  had  invaded  his  territory  and  suc- 
ceeded in  carrying  off  to  Babylon  various  idols  from 
the  Assyrian  temples. 

The  other  nionarchs  of  the  KiUh-Sherghat  se- 
ries, lioth  before  and  after  Tiglath-I'ileser,  arc  com- 
paratively insignificant.  The  later  kings  of  the 
scries  are  only  known  to  us  as  the  ancestors  of  the 
two  great  monaHi*.  SardanajwJus  the  first,  and  his 
son  Shalmanesei  or  Shalmanubar,  who  were  among 
the  most  warlike  of  the  Assyrian  princes.  Sarda- 
.lapalus  the  first,  who  appears  to  have  lieen  the 
warlike  Sardanapaliis  of  the  Greeks  (Suidas,  *.  r.  ; 
comp.  HeUan.  Fr.  158),  transferred  the  seat  of  gov- 
ernment from  KiUh-Sherghat  to  Ximnul  (probably 
the  Scriptural  Calih),  where  he  built  the  first  of 
those  magnificent  palaces  which  have  recently  bsee 
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exhumed  by  our  countrymen.  A  great  portion  of 
the  Assyrian  sculptures  now  in  the  British  Museum 
are  derived  from  this  edifice.  A  description  ot  the 
building  has  been  given  by  Mr.  Layard  (iVm.  and 
its  Remains,  vol.  ii.  ch.  11).  By  an  inscription 
repeated  more  than  a  hundred  times  upon  its  sculpt- 
ures, we  learn  that  Sardanapalus  carried  his  arms 
tar  and  wide  through  Western  Asia,  warring  on 
the  one  hand  in  Lower  Babylonia  and  Chaldaja,  on 
the  other  in  Syria  and  upon  the  coast  of  the  Med- 
iterranean. His  sou,  Shalmaneser  or  Shalmanubar, 
the  monarch  who  set  up  the  Black  Obelisk,  now  in 
the  British  Museum,  to  commemorate  his  victories, 
was  a  still  greater  conqueror.  He  appears  to  have 
overrun  Cappadocia,  Armenia,  Azerbijan,  great  por- 
tions of  Media  Magna,  the  Kurdish  mountains, 
Babylonia,  Mesopotamia,  Syria,  and  Phoenicia; 
everywhere  making  the  kings  of  the  countries  trib- 
utary to  him.  If  we  may  trust  the  reading  of 
certain  names,  on  which  cuneiform  scholars  appear 
to  be  entirely  agreed,  he  came  in  contact  with  vari- 
ous Scriptural  personages,  being  opposed  in  his 
Syrian  wars  by  Benhadad  and  Hazael,  kings  of  Da- 
mascus, and  taking  tribute  from  Jehu,  king  of 
Israel.  His  son  and  grandson  followed  in  his  steps, 
but  scarcely  equalled  his  glory.  The  latter  is 
thought  to  l>e  identical  with  the  Biblical  Pul,  Phul, 
or  l'haloch  [Pui.],  who  is  the  first  of  the  Assyrian 
kings  of  whom  we  have  mention  in  Scripture. 

8.  The  kimjs  from  Pul  to  Esarhaddon.  —  The 
succession  of  the  Assyrian  kings  from  Pul  almost 
to  the  close  of  the  empire  is  rendered  tolerably  cer- 
tain, not  merely  by  the  inscriptions,  but  also  by  the 
Jewish  records.  In  the  2d  book  of  Kings  we  find 
the  names  of  Pul,  Tiglath-Pileser,  Shalnianeser, 
Sennacherib,  and  Esarhaddon,  following  one  another 
in  rapid  succession  (2  K.  xv.  19  and  29,  xvii.  3, 
xviii.  13,  xix.  37 ) ;  and  in  If aiali  we  have  the  name 
of  "  Sargon,  king  of  Assyria  "  (xx.  1 ),  who  is  a 
contemporary  of  the  prophet,  and  who  must  evi- 
dently therefore  belong  to  the  same  series.  The 
inscriptions,  by  showing  us  that  Sargon  was  the 
father  of  Sennacherib,  fix  his  place  in  the  list,  and 
give  us  for  the  monarchs  of  the  last  half  of  the 
8th  and  the  first  half  of  the  7th  century  ».  c.  the 
(probably)  complete  list  of  Tiglath-Pileser  II.,  Shal- 
maneser  H.,  Sargon,  Sennacherib,  and  Esarhaddon.  | 
It  Is  not  intended  in  this  place  to  enter  into  any 
detailed  account  of  the  actions  of  these  kings,  which 
will  be  more  properly  related  in  the  articles  specially 
devoted  to  them.  [Pl'L,  Shalmank*er,  Sak- 
kon,  4c]  A  few  remarks,  however,  will  be  made 
mi  the  general  condition  of  the  empire  at  this 
period. 

9.  Establish  nunc  of  the  Lower  Dynasty.  —  It 
seems  to  be  certain  that  at,  or  near,  the  accession 
of  Pul,  a  great  change  of  some  kind  or  other  oc- 
curred in  Assyria.  Bcrosus  is  said  to  have  brought 
bis  grand  dynasty  of  45  kings  in  526  years  to  a 
close  at  the  reign  of  Pid  (Poly hist.  ap.  Euseb. 
L  a.  e.),  and  to  have  made  him  the  first  king  of  a 
aew  series.  By  the  synchronism  of  Me  nab  em  (2 
K.  xv.  19),  the  date  of  Pul  may  be  determined  to 
about  n.  c.  770.  It  was  otdy  23  years  later,  as  we 
find  by  tlie  Canon  of  Ptolemy,  that  the  Babyloni- 
uis  considered  their  independence  to  have  com- 1 
nenced  (u.  c.  747).  Herodotus  probably  intended 
lo  asajm  nearly  to  this  same  era  the  great  commo- 
tion which  (according  to  him)  broke  up  the  As- 
syrian empire  into  a  number  of  fragments,  out  of 
which  were  formed  the  Median  and  other  kingdoms. 

one  of  them  be  altogether 


trustworthy;  but  their  coincidence  fe  at 
markable,  and  seems  to  show  that  about  the  tuiddlt 
of  the  eighth  century  b.  c.  there  must  hare  been  a 
break  in  the  line  of  Assyrian  kings,  —  a  revolution 
foreign  or  domestic,  —  and  a  consequent  weakening 
or  dissolution  of  the  bonds  which  united  the  con- 
quered nations  with  their  conquerors. 

It  was  related  by  Bion  and  Polyhistor  (Agathiaa, 
ii.  25),  that  the  original  dynasty  of  Assyrian  kings 
ended  with  a  certain  Belochus  or  Belefts,  who  waa 
succeeded  by  a  usurper  (called  by  them  Beletaras 
or  Bala  torus),  in  whose  family  the  crown  continued 
until  the  destruction  of  Nineveh.     The  general 
character  of  the  circumstances  narrated,  combined 
with  a  certain  degree  of  resemblance  in  the  names. 
—  for  Bel oc has  is  close  upon  l'haloch,  and  Beletarw 
may  represent  the  second  element  in  Tyfath-Piltttr 
(who  in  the  inscriptions  is  called  "  Tiglath-AiZar- 
sira  "),  —  induce  a  suspicion  that  probably  the  Pul 
or  Phaloch  of  Scripture  was  really  the  last  king  of 
the  old  monarchy,  and  that  Tiglath  Pileaer  II.,  his 
successor,  was  the  founds  of  what  has  been  called 
the  "  Lower  Empire."    It  may  be  suspected  that 
Berosus  really  gave  this  account,  and  that  Poly- 
histor, who  repeated  it,  has  been  misreported  by 
Eusebius.   The  synchronism  between  the  revolution 
in  Assyria  and  the  era  of  Babylonian  independence 
is  thus  brought  almost  to  exactness,  for  Tiglath- 
Pileser  is  known  to  have  been  upon  the  throne 
about  n.  c.  740  (Clinton,  /*.  //.  i.  278),  and  may 
well  have  ascended  it  in  b.  c.  747. 

10.  Supposed  loss  of  the  empire  at  this  period.  — 
Many  writers  of  repute  —  among  them  Clinton  and 
Niebuhr  —  have  been  inclined  to  accept  the  state- 
ment of  Herodotus  with  respect  to  the  breaking  up 
of  the  whole  empire  at  this  period.  It  is  evident, 
however,  both  from  Scripture  and  from  the  mon- 
uments, tliat  the  shock  sustained  through  the  do- 
mestic revolution  has  been  greatly  exaggerated. 
Niebuhr  himself  observes  (Vnrtraye  uAer  atte  Ge- 
schichte,  i.  38)  that  after  the  revolution  Assyria 
soon  "  recovered  herself,  and  displayed  the  most 
extraordinary  energy."  It  is  plain,  from  Scripture, 
that  in  the  reigns  of  Tiglath-Pileser,  Shalmaneser, 
Sargon,  Sennacherib,  and  Esarhaddon,  Assyria  was 
as  great  as  at  any  former  era.  These  kiugs  all 
warred  successfully  in  Palestine  and  its  neighbor- 
hood ;  some  attacked  Egypt  (Is.  xx.  4) ;  one  appears 
as  roaster  of  Media  (2  K.  xvii.  6);  while  another 
hag  authority  over  Babylon,  Susiana,  and  Elymaia 
(2  K.  xvii.  24;  Ezr.  iv.  9).  So  far  from  our  ob- 
serving symptoms  of  weakness  and  curtailed  domin- 
ion, it  is  clear  that  at  no  time  were  the  Assyrian 
arms  pushed  further,  or  their  efforts  more  sustained 
and  vigorous.  The  Assyrian  annals  for  the  period 
are  in  the  most  complete  accordance  with  these 
representations.  They  exhibit  to  us  the  above- 
mentioned  monarchs  as  extending  their  dominions 
further  than  any  of  their  predecessors.  The  em- 
pire is  continually  rising  under  them  and  reaches 
its  culminating  point  in  the  reign  of  Esarhaddon. 
The  statements  of  the  inscriptions  on  these  subjects 
are  fully  borne  out  by  the  indications  of  greatness 
to  be  traced  in  the  architectural  monuments.  N* 
[lalaee  of  the  old  monarchy  equalled,  cither  in  size 
or  splendor,  that  of  Sennacherib  at  Nineveh.  No 
series  of  kings  belonging  to  it  left  buildings  at  all 
to  be  compared  with  those  which  were  erected  by 
Sargon,  his  son,  and  his  grandson.  The  magnifi- 
cent remains  at  Koyunjtk  and  Khorsabid  belong 
entirely  to  these  later  kings  while  those  u  AYw»rW 
are  about  equally  divided  between  them  and  their 
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It  is  farther  noticeable  that  the  writ- 
who  may  be  presumed  to  have  drawn  from 
as  Polyhistor  and  Abydenus,  particularly 
npatiated  upon  the  glories  of  these  later  kings. 
Polyhistor  said  (ap.  Euseb.  L  5)  that  Sennacherib 
conquered  Babylon,  defeated  a  Greek  army  in  Cili- 
ua,  and  built  there  Tarsus,  the  capital.  Abydenus 
related  tbc  same  f:wta,  except  that  be  substituted 
for  the  Greek  army  of  Polyhistor  a  Greek  fleet;  and 
added,  that  Esarhaddon  (his  Axerdis)  conquered 
lower  Syria  and  Egypt  (ibid.  i.  9).  Similarly  Me- 
nander,  the  Tyrian  historian,  assigned  to  Shabna- 
neaer  an  expedition  to  Cyprus  (ap.  Joseph.  Ant. 
J  yd.  ix.  14),  and  Herodotus  himself  admitted  that 
Sennacherib  invaded  Egypt  (ii.  141).  On  every 
ground  it  seems  necessary  to  conclude  that  the 
second  Assyrian  kingdom  was  really  greater  and 
more  glorious  than  the  first;  that  under  it  the  lim- 
its of  the  empire  reached  their  fullest  extent,  and 
the  internal  prosperity  was  at  the  highest. 

The  statement  of  Herodotus  is  not,  however, 
without  a  basis  of  truth.  It  is  certain  that  Baby- 
lon, about  the  time  of  Tiglatb-Pileser  s  accession, 
ventured  upon  a  revolt,  which  she  seems  afterwards 
to  have  reckoned  the  commencement  of  her  inde- 
pendence [Babyxos].  The  knowledge  of  this  tact 
mav  hare  led  Herodotus  into  his  error,  for  he  would 
naturally  suppose  that  when  Babylon  became  free 
there  was  a  general  dissolution  of  the  empire.  It 
has  been  shown  that  this  is  far  from  the  truth; 
and  it  may  further  be  observed  that,  even  as  re- 
girds  Babylon,  the  Assyrian  loss  was  not  perma- 
nent. Sargon,  Sennacherib,  and  Esarhaddon  all 
exercised  full  authority  over  that  country,  which 
appears  to  have  been  still  an  Assyrian  fief  at  the 
close  of  the  kingdom. 

11.  Successors  of  Esarhaddon.  —  By  the  end  of 
the  reign  of  Esarhaddon  the  triumph  of  the  Assyr- 
ian arms  bad  been  so  complete  that  scarcely  an 
enemy  was  left  who  could  cause  her  serious  anxiety. 
The  kingdoms  of  Haraath,  of  Damascus,  and  of 
Samaria  had  been  successively  absorbed;  Phoenicia 
had  been  conquered ;  J udtea  had  been  made  a  feud- 
atory; Philistia  and  Idunuea  had  been  subjected, 
Egypt  chastised,  Babylon  recovered,  cities  planted 
in  Media.    Unless  in  Armenia  and  Susiana  there 
*as  no  foe  left  to  chastise,  and  the  consequence 
sppears  to  have  been  that  a  time  of  profound  peace 
succeeded  to  the  long  and  bloody  wars  of  Sargon 
and  his  immediate  successors.    In  Scripture  it  is 
remarkable  that  we  hear  nothing  of  Assyria  after 
the  reign  of  Esarhaddon,  and  profane  history  is 
equally  silent  until  the  attacks  begin  which  brought 
about  her  downfall.    The  monuments  show  that 
the  son  of  Esarhaddon,  who  was  called  SArdanapa- 
lus  by  Abydenus  (ap.  Euseb.  i.  9),  made  scarcely 
anv  military  expeditions,  but  occupied  almost  his 
whole  time  in  the  enjoyment  of  the  pleasures  of 
the  chase.    Instead  of  adorning  his  residence  —  as 
his  predecessors  had  been  accustomed  to  do  —  with 
l  record  and  representation  of  his  conquests,  Sarda- 
jukpalus  II.  covered  the  walls  of  his  palace  at  Nin- 
*<eh  with  sculptures  exhibiting  his  skill  and  prow- 
ew  m  a  hunter.   No  doubt  the  military  spirit  rap- 
idly decayed  under  such  a  ruler,  and  the  advent 
*f  fresh  enemies,  synchronizing  with  this  decline, 
produced  the  ruin  of  a  power  which  had  for  six 
stories  been  dominant  in  Western  Asia. 

12.  Fall  of  Assyria.  —  The  fall  of  Assyria,  long 
previously  prophesied  by  Isaiah  (x.  5-19),  was  ef- 
fected (humanly  speaking)  by  the  growing  strength 
ud  boldness  of  the  Mede*.    If  we  may  trust  He- 
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■  rodotus,  the  first  Median  attack  on  Ntneren  took 
( place  about  the  year  n.  c.  633.  By  what  clrcmn 
stances  this  people,  who  had  so  long  been  engaged 
in  contests  with  the  Assyrians,  and  had  hitherto 
shown  themselves  so  utterly  unable  to  resist  them, 
became  suddenly  strong  enough  to  assume  an  ag  ■ 
gressive  attitude,  and  to  force  the  Ninevites  to  sub- 
mit to  a  siege,  can  only  be  cotyectured.  Whether 
mere  natural  increase,  or  whether  fresh  immigra- 
tions from  the  east,  had  raised  the  Median  nation 
at  this  time  so  far  above  its  former  condition,  it  is 
impossible  to  determine.  We  can  only  say  that, 
soon  after  the  middle  of  the  seventh  century  they 
began  to  press  upon  the  Assyrians,  aud  that,  grad- 
ually increasing  in  strength,  thev  proceeded,  about 
the  year  n.  c.  033,  to  attempt  the  conquest  of  the 
country.  For  some  time  their  efforts  were  unsuc- 
cessful; but  after  a  while,  having  won  over  the 
Babylonians  to  their  side,  they  tiecatue  superior  to 
the  .Assyrians  in  the  field,  and  aliout  it.  c.  025,  or 
a  little  earlier,  laid  final  siege  to  the  capital  [Mk- 
r>t.\  J.  Saracus,  the  last  king,  —  proltablv  the  grand- 
son of  Esarhaddon,  —  made  a  stout  and  prolonged 
defense,  but  at  length,  finding  resistance  vain,  he 
collected  his  wives  and  his  treasures  in  his  palace, 
and  with  bis  own  hand  setting  fire  to  the  building, 
perished  in  the  flames.  This  account  is  given  in 
brief  by  Abydenus,  who  probably  follows  Berosus ; 
and  its  outline  so  far  agrees  with  Cteaias  (ap.  Died, 
ii.  27)  as  to  give  an  important  value  to  that  writers 
details  of  the  siege.  [Ninkvkh.]  In  the  general 
fact  that  Assyria  was  overcome,  and  Nineveh  cap- 
tured and  destroyed,  by  a  combined  attack  of  Medea 
and  Babylonians,  Joseph  us  (Ant.  Jud.  x.  5)  and 
the  book  of  Tobit  (xiv.  15)  are  agreed.  Polyhistor 
also  implies  it  (ap.  Euseb.  i.  5 ) ;  and  these  authori- 
ties must  be  regarded  as  outweighing  the  silence 
of  Herodotus,  who  mentions  only  the  Medes  in  con- 
nection with  the  capture  (i.  100),  and  says  nothing 
of  the  Babylonians. 

13.  Fulfillment  of  prophecy.  —  The  prophecies 
of  Nahum  and  Zephaniah  (ii.  13-15)  against  Assyria 
were  probably  delivered  shortly  before  the  catas- 
trophe. The  date  of  Nahum  is  very  doubtful 
[Naiilm],  but  it  is  not  unlikely  that  he  wrote 
about  u.  c.  045,  towards  the  close  of  the  reign 
of  Manasaeh.  Zephaniah  is  even  later,  since  he 
prophesied  under  Josiah,  who  reigned  from  B.  c.  039 
to  008.  If  h.  t.  025  be  the  date  or  the  destruction 
of  Nineveh,  we  may  place  Zephaniah 's  prophecy 
about  B.  c.  G30.  EreWel,  writing  about  B.  c.  584, 
bears  witness  historically  to  the  complete  destruc- 
tion which  had  come  upon  the  Assyrians,  using  the 
example  as  a  warning  to  Pharaob-Hophra  and  the 
Egyptians  (ch.  xxxi.). 

It  was  declared  by  Nahum  emphatically,  at  the 
close  of  his  prophecy,  that  there  should  oe  "no 
healing  of  Assyria's  bruise"  (iii.  19).  In  accord- 
ance with  this  announcement  we  find  that  Assyria 
never  rose  again  to  any  importance,  nor  even  suc- 
ceeded in  maintaining  a  distinct  nationality.  Once- 
only  was  revolt  attempted,  and  then  in  conjunction 
with  Armenia  and  Media,  the  latter  heading  the 
rcliellion.  This  attempt  took  place  altout  >  century 
after  the  Median  conquest,  during  the  troubles 
which  followed  upon  the  accession  of  Darius  Hys- 
taspis.  It  failed  signally,  and  ap|tears  never  to  liave 
been  repeated,  the  Assyrians  remaining  thence- 
forth submissive  subjects  of  the  Persian  empire. 
They  were  reckoned  in  the  same  satrapy  with  Baby- 
lon (Herod,  iii.  92;  comp.  i.  192),  and  paid  so 
tribute  of  a  thousand  talents  of  ail/er.  In 
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the  Servian  armies,  which  were  drawn  in  great  part 
from  the  subject-  nations,  they  appear  Lever  to  have 
been  held  of  much  account,  though  they  fought,  in 
common  with  the  other  levies,  at  Thermopylae,  at 
Cunaxa,  at  Issus,  and  at  Arbela. 

14.  General  character  of  the  emjnrt.  —  In  con- 
sidering the  general  character  of  the  Assyrian  em- 
pire, it  is,  in  the  first  place,  to  be  noticed,  that  like 
all  the  early  monarchies  which  attained  to  any 
great  extent,  it  was  composed  of  a  number  of  sepa- 
rate kingdoms.   In  the  Kast,  conquest  has  scarcely 
ever  been  followed  by  amalgamation,  and  in  the 
primitive  empires  there  was  not  even  any  attempt 
at  that  governmental  centralization  which  we  find 
at  a  later  period  in  the  satrapial  system  of  Persia. 
As  Solomou  "  reigned  over  all  the  kingdom*  from 
the  river  (Euphrates)  unto  the  land  of  the  Philis- 
tines and  the  border  of  *Egypt,"  so  the  Assyrian 
monarchs  bore  sway  over  a  number  of  i  etty  kings 
—  the  native  rulers  of  the  several  countries  — 
through  the  entire  extent  of  their  dominiens.  These 
native  prince*  —  the  sole  governors  of  their  own 
kingdoms  —  were  feudatories  of  the  (ireat  Monarch, 
of  whom  they  held  their  crown  by  the  double  tenure 
of  homage  and  tribute.    Menahem  (2  K.  xv.  19), 
Hoshea  (ibul.  xvii.  4),  Ahaz  {ib'ul.  xvi.  8),  lleze- 
kiah  (ibul.  xviii.  14),  and  Manasseh  (2  Chr.  xxxiii. 
11-13),  were  certainly  in  this  position,  as  were  many 
native  kings  of  Babylon,  both  prior  and  subsequent 
to  Nabonassar;  and  this  system  (if  we  may  trust 
the  inscriptions)  was  universal  throughout  the  em- 
pire.  It  naturally  involved  the  frequent  recurrence 
of  troubles.    Princes  circumstanced  as  were  the 
Assyrian  feudatories  would  be  always  looking  for 
an  occasion  when  they  might  revolt  and  reestablish 
their  independence.    The  offer  of  a  foreign  alliance 
would  be  a  bait  which  they  could  scarcely  resist, 
and  hence  the  continual  warnings  given  to  the 
Jews  to  beware  of  trusting  in  Egypt.    Apart  from 
this,  on  the  occurrence  of  any  imperial  misfortune 
or  difficulty,  such  for  instance  as  a  disastrous  ex- 
pedition, a  formidable  attack,  or  a  sudden  death, 
natural  or  violent,  of  the  reigning  monarch,  there 
would  be  a  strong  temptation  to  throw  off  the  yoke, 
which  would  lead,  almost  of  necessity,  to  a  rebellion. 
The  history  of  the  kings  of  Israel  and  Judah  suf- 
ficiently illustrates  the  tendency  in  question,  which 
required  to  be  met  by  checks  and  remedies  of  the 
severest  character.    The  deposition  of  the  rebel 
prince,  the  wasting  of  his  country,  the  plunder  of 
his  capital,  a  considerable  increase  in  the  amount 
of  the  tribute  thenceforth  required,  were  the  usual 
consequences  of  an  unsuccessful  revolt;  to  which 
were  added,  upon  occasion,  still  more  stringent 
measures,  as  the  wholesale  execution  of  those  chiefly 
concerned  in  the  attempt,  or  the  transplantation 
of  the  rebel  nation  to  a  distant  locality.    The  cap- 
tivity of  Israel  is  only  an  instance  of  a  practice  long 
previously  known  to  the  Assyrians,  and  by  them 
handed  on  to  the  Babylonian  and  Persian  govern- 
ments. 

It  is  not  quite  certain  how  far  Assyria  required 
a  religious  conformity  from  the  subject  people.  Her 
■eligion  was  a  gross  and  complex  polytheism,  com- 
prising the  worship  of  thirteen  principal  and  numer- 
ous minor  divinities,  at  the  head  of  the  whole  of 
whom  stood  the  chief  god,  Asshur,  who  seems  to 
be  the  deified  patriarch  of  the  nation  ((Jen.  x.  22). 
The  inscriptions  appear  to  state  that  in  all  coun- 
tries over  which  the  Assyrians  established  their 
nipremacy,  they  set  up  "  the  laws  of  Asshur,"  and 
»  alters  to  the  Great  Gods  "    It  was  prolally  in  | 


connection  with  this  Assyrian  requirement  tha» 
Ahaz,  on  his  return  from  Damascus,  where  he  ha** 
made  his  submission  to  Tiglath-Pileser,  incurrad 
the  guilt  of  idolatry  (2  K.  xvi.  10-16).  The  history 
of  llezekiah  would  seem,  however,  to  show  that  the 
rule,  if  resisted,  was  not  rigidly  enforced;  for  it 
cannot  be  supposed  that  be  would  have  consented 
to  reestablish  the  idolatry  which  he  had  removed, 
yet  he  certainly  came  to  terms  with  Sennacherib, 
and  resumed  his  position  of  tributary  (2  K.  xviii. 
14).  In  any  case  it  must  be  understood  that  the 
worship  which  the  conquerors  introduced  was  not 
intended  to  supersede  the  religion  of  the  conquered 
race,  but  was  only  required  to  be  superadded  as  a 
mark  and  badge  of  subjection. 

15.  Its  extent.  —  With  regard  to  the  extent  of 
the  empire  very  exaggerated  views  have  been  en- 
tertained by  many  writers.    Ctesias  took  Semira- 
mis  to  India,  and  made  the  empire  of  Assyria  at 
least  co-extensive  with  that  of  Persia  in  his  own 
day.  This  false  notion  has  long  been  exploded,  but 
even  Niebuhr  appears  to  have  believed  in  the  ex- 
tension of  Assyrian  influence  over  Asia  Minor,  in 
the  expedition  of  Memnon  —  whom  he  considered 
an  Assyrian  —  to  Troy,  and  in  the  derivation  of  the 
Lydian  Ileracleids  from  the  first  dynasty  of  Nine- 
rite  monarchs  (Alt.  Getchicht.  i.  28-9).    The  in- 
formation derived  from  the  native  monuments  tends 
to  contract  the  empire  within  more  reasonable 
bounds,  and  to  give  it  only  the  expansion  which  is 
indicated  for  it  in  Scripture.    On  the  west,  the 
Mediterranean  and  the  river  Halys  appear  to  have 
been  the  boundaries;  on  the  north,  a  fluctuating 
line,  never  reaching  the  Euxiue  nor  extending  be- 
yond the  northern  frontier  of  Armenia;  on  the  east, 
the  Caspian  Sea  and  the  Great  Salt  Desert;  on  the 
south,  the  Persian  Gulf  and  the  Desert  of  Arabia. 
The  countries  included  within  these  limits  are  the 
following:  —  Susiana,  Chalda-a,  Babylonia,  Media, 
Matiene,  Armenia,  Assyria  Proper,  Mesopotamia, 
parts  of  Cappadocia  and  Cilicia,  Syria,  Pbanucu, 
Palestine,  and  Idumaea.    Cyprus  was  also  for  a 
while  a  dependency  of  the  Assyrian  kings,  and  they 
may  perhaps  have  held  at  one  time  certain  (tortious 
of  Lower  Egypt.    Lydia,  however,  Phrygia,  Lycia, 
Pamphylia,  Pontus,  Iberia,  on  the  weat  and  north, 
Bactria,  Sacia,  Partbia,  India,  —  even  Carmania  and 
Persia  Proper,  —  upon  the  east,  were  altogether  be- 
yond the  limit  of  the  Assyrian  sway,  and  appear 
at  no  time  even  to  have  been  overrun  by  the  Assyr- 
ian armies. 

16.  Civilization  of  the  Auyriant.  —  The  civiliza- 
tion of  the  Assyrians,  as  has  been  already  observed, 
was  derived  originally  from  the  Babylonians.  They 
were  a  Semitic  race,  originally  resident  in  Baby- 
lonia (which  at  that  time  was  Cushite),  and  thus 
acquainted  with  the  Babylonian  inventions  and  dis- 
coveries, who  ascended  the  valley  of  the  Tigris  and 
established  in  the  tract  immediately  below  the  Ar- 
menian mountains  a  separate  and  distinct  nation- 
ality. Their  modes  of  writing  and  building,  the 
form  and  size  of  their  bricks,  their  architectural 
ornamentation,  their  religion  and  worship,  i^  « 
great  measure,  were  drawn  from  Babylon,  which 
they  always  regarded  as  a  sacred  land  —  the  orig- 
inal seat  of  their  nation,  and  the  true  home  of  all 
their  gods,  with  the  one  exception  of  Asshur.  Still, 
as  their  civilization  developed,  it  became  in  many 
respects  peculiar.  Their  art  is  of  home  growth. 
The  alabaster  quarries  in  their  neighborhood  sup- 
plied them  with  a  material  unknown  to  their 
southern  neighbors,  on  which  they  could  repnsen* 
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kr  better  than  upon  enamelled  bricks,  the  scene* 
which  Interested  them.  Their  artists,  faithful  and 
laborious,  acquired  a  considerable  power  of  render- 
ing the  human  and  animal  forms,  and  made  vivid 
tod  striking  representations  of  the  principal  occu- 
pations of  human  life.  If  they  do  not  greatly  affect 
the  ideal,  and  do  not,  in  this  branch,  attain  to  any 
very  exalted  rank,  yet  even  here  their  emblematic 
figures  of  the  gods  have  a  dignity  and  grandeur 
which  is  worthy  of  remark,  and  which  implies  the 
possession  of  some  elevated  feelings.  But  their 
chief  glory  is  in  the  representation  of  the  actual. 
Their  pictures  of  war,  and  of  the  chase,  and  even 

life,  have  a  fidelity,  a  spirit,  a  boldness,  and  an 
appearance  of  Life,  which  place  them  high  among 
realistic  schools.  Their  art  ,  it  should  be  also  noted, 
is  progressive.  Unlike  that  of  the  Kgyptians,  which 
continues  comparatively  stationary  from  the  earliest 
to  the  latest  times,  it  plainly  advances,  becoming 
continually  more  natural  and  less  uncouth,  more 
life-like  and  less  stiff,  more  varied  and  less  conven- 
tional. The  latest  sculptures,  which  are  those  in 
the  hunting-palace  of  the  son  of  Esarhaddon,  are 
decidedly  the  best.  Here  the  animal-forms  ap- 
proach perfection ;  and  in  the  striking  attitudes,  the 
new  groupings,  and  the  more  careful  and  exact 
drawing  of  the  whole,  we  see  the  beginnings  of  a 
taste  and  a  power  which  might  liave  ex|ianded  un- 
der favorable  circumstances  into  the  finished  excel- 
lence of  the  t  ireeks. 

The  adrauced  condition  of  the  Assyrians  in  vari- 
uus  other  respects  is  abundantly  evidenced  alike  by 
the  representations  on  the  sculptures  and  by  the 
remains  discovered  among  their  buildings.  They 
are  found  to  have  understood  and  applied  the  arch ; 
to  have  made  tunnels,  aqueducts,  and  drains;  to 
have  used  the  lever  and  the  roller ;  to  have  engraved 
gems ;  to  hare  understood  the  arts  of  inlaying, 
enamelling,  and  overlaying  with  metals ;  to  have 
manufactured  glass,  and  been  acquainted  with  the 
lens ;  to  have  possessed  rases,  jars,  bronze  and  ivory 
ornaments,  dishes,  bells,  ear-rings,  mostly  of  good 
workmanship  and  elegant  forms  —  in  a  word,  to 
haw  attained  to  a  very  high  pitch  of  material  com- 
fort and  prosperity.  They  were  still,  however,  in 
the  most  important  points  barbarians.  Their  gov- 
ernment was  rude  and  inartificial;  their  religion 
coarse  and  sensual;  their  conduct  of  war  cruel; 
even  their  art  materialistic,  and  so  debasing ;  they 
bad  served  their  purpose  when  they  had  prepared 
the  East  for  centralized  government,  and  been  (Jod's 
■course  to  punish  the  people  of  Israel  (Is.  x.  5-6)  ; 
they  were,  therefore,  iwept  away  to  allow  the  rise 
of  that  Arian  race  which,  with  less  appreciation  of 
srt,  was  to  introduce  into  Western  Asia  a  more 
spiritual  form  of  religion,  a  better  treatment  of 
captives,  and  a  superior  governmental  organization. 

(See  for  the  jjeography  (.'apt.  Jones's  paper  in  the 
iiv«h  volume  of  the  Asiitic  Society  s  Jtwrnal  (part 
J);  Col.  Chesney'a  Eu/th  rates  Exjtedition ;  Mr. 
I^ayard's  Works;  Rich's  Kurdistan,  Ac.  For  the 
historical  views,  Kawlinson's  Herodotus,  vol.  i.; 
Brand  is 's  Rerum  .issyriarum  Tempora  Kmtndata  ; 
Sir  II  Kawlinson's  t'untributions  to  the  Asial.  Soc. 
'our*,  and  the  Athtnmun ;  Bosanquet's  Sacred 
\nd  Profane  Chronology;  M.  Oppert's  Rapport 
t  $oh  Excellence  M.  le  Ministre  de  f  Instruction ; 
Dr.  ICncks's  Contributions  to  the  Dublin  University 
Mag. ;  Mr.  Vance  Smith' i  Exposition  of  the  Proph- 
teies  relating  to  Xineveh  and  Assyria ;  and  oomp. 
ft.  G.  Niebuhr'i  Vortrige  ubtr  alter  Geschichte, 
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vol.  i. ;  Clinton's  Fasti  JItJL,  vol.  i. ;  and  M.  Ni> 
buhr's  Geschichte  Atsur't  urul  Babel's.)     G.  11. 

•  The  work  of  Mr.  Kawlinson,  the  writer  of  the 
preceding  article,  is  now  the  classical  work  on  this 
subject:  The  Fire  Great  Monarchies  of  the  An- 
cient Eastern  World;  or,  the  History,  Geography, 
and  Antiiputits  of  Chakkea,  Assyria,  Babylon,  Me- 
dia, and  PersLi  (vols.  i.  to  Ui.  I/mdon,  1S62-G5). 
For  some  of  the  important  Biblical  connections,  l>r. 
i'usey's  Introduction  to  Jonah  (pp.  247-64)  ma* 
be  read  with  advantage.  There  is  a  good  accouut 
of  the  Assyrian  inscriptions,  and  of  the  progress 
made  in  reading  them,  as  well  as  other  information, 
by  Spiegel,  in  Herzog's  Real-Encylc.,  art-  Au«M 
und  Assy  rim,  vol.  x.  pp.  301-81,  and  supplementary 
article,  vol.  xx.  pp.  21'J-235.  See  also  the  elaborate 
article  on  Assyria  by  Urandis,  in  the  2d  ed.  (1868) 
of  the  first  vol.  of  l'auly's  Reai-Encych>jMidie,  where 
will  be  found  a  very  full  account  of  the  literature 
of  the  subject.  II. 

ASSYRIANS  (~fltyH :  'Aovtfpioi,  'Avaovp, 
viol  'Aaoovp-  Assur,  Assyrii,  Jilii  Astyriorum). 
The  inhabitants  of  Assyria.  The  name  in  Hebrew 
is  simply  Assltur,  the  same  as  that  of  the  country, 
and  there  appears  to  l»e  no  reason  in  most  cases  for 
translating  it  as  a  geutilic  (Is.  x.  5,  24.  xiv.  25, 
xxxL  8;  Lam.  v.  6;  Ex.  xvi.  28;  Jud.  xii.  13,  Ac). 

W.  A.  W. 

ASTAROTH  {rinPlWV  rAarapAe:  Asta- 
roth),  Deut  i.  4.  [Asittahotii.] 
AST  ARTE.  [Ashtoreth.] 
ASTATH  ('A<rrafi:  Ezead),  1  Esdr.  rill.  38. 

[AztiAD.] 

•  ASTROLOGER.  [Divisatiox;  Magi; 
Star.  J 

ASTRONOMY.  [Magi;  Star  ok  tiif 
Wise  Men. J 

ASTY'AGES  ('Affrvdynf,  Herod.  'A<rr^- 
yas,  Cte*.  'Aowcttat),  the  last  king  of  the  Medes 
u.  c.  5'J5-56i),  or  n.  c.  592-558,  who  was  con- 
quered by  Cyrus  ( IW1  and  l>ragon,  1 ).  The  nam* 
is  identified  by  Kawlinson  and  Niebuhr  (Gtsch 
Assur's,  p.  32)  with  Deioces  =  Ashdahuk  (Aru.) 
Ajis  Dahaka  {Pers.),  "the  biting  snalt,"  the  em 
blem  of  the  Median  power.  [Dahich  the  Meuk 
Cyris.]  B.  F.  W. 

ASUPTIM,  and  HOUSE  OF  (^BO^V 

and  CBS^n  i"V3  :  „Uos  'ZfftfLu,  6  'Las^fs, 
£Vat.  LaeQttv,  -<f>nu:  Alex.  \oa>p*iv,  E<r«p< iu'.] 
in  qua  parte  domus  ernt  seniorum  concilium,  ubi 
eral  concilium),  1  Chr.  xxvi.  15,  17,  literally 
"  house  of  the  gatherings.''  Some  understand  it 
as  x  proper  name  of  chambers  on  the  south  side  of 
the  Temple.  Gesenius  and  IkMtheau  explain  it  of 
certain  store-rooma.  and  Fiirst,  fallowing  the  Vul 
gate,  of  the  council  -chambers  in  the  outer  court  of 
the  Temple  in  which  the  elders  held  their  deliber- 
ations. I*he  same  word  in  A.  V.  of  Xeh.  xii.  25, 
is  rendered  "  thresholds,"  and  is  translated  "  lin- 
tels "  in  the  Targum  of  R,  Joseph.    W.  A.  W. 

I  ASYN'CRITUS  ('AavyKonoi  [Incovtpar*. 
\ble,  unlike]:  Asyncritus),  a  Christian  at  Rome, 
I  saluted  by  St.  I'aul  (Rom.  xri.  14'. 

ATAD,  the  niKEsmso-ruwR  of  C}~/2 

"T^Sn  =  the  Jloor  (or  trodtlen  *,>  ice)  of  the  thorn 

Vera.  :  Saad.  ^»y*}\ 
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fXwr  *Arrf8:  area  Atad),  a  spot  beyond  Jordan," 
at  which  .Joseph  and  hi*  brethren,  on  their  way 
from  Egypt  to  Hebron,  made  their  seven  days' 
"  great  and  very  sore  mourning  '*  over  the  body  of 
Jacob ;  in  consequence  of  which  we  are  told  it  ac- 
quired from  the  Canaanitcs  the  new  name  of  Abel- 
Mitzraim  (Gen.  1.  10,  11).  According  to  Jerome 
(Onom.  s.  v.  Areaatad)  it  was  in  his  day  called 
Hcthgla  or  Rethacla  (Hcth-Hogla),  a  name  which 
he  connects  with  the  gyratory  dances  or  races  of 
the  funeral  ceremony :  "  locus  gyri ;  eo  quod  ibi 
more  plangent ium  circumierint."  Hcth-Hoglah 
is  known  to  have  lain  lietween  the  Jordan  and  Jer- 
icho, therefore  on  the  west  side  of  Jordan  [Bkth- 
Hoclaii]  and  with  this  agrees  the  fact  of  the 
mention  of  the  Canaanites,  "the  inhabitants  of 
the  land,"  who  were  confined  to  the  west  side  of 
the  river  (sec  aniongnt  others  verse  13  of  this  chap- 
ter), and  one  of  whose  special  haunts  was  the  sunken 
district  "  by  the  '  side '  of  Jordan  "  (Num.  xiii.  29). 

[Canaan.]  The  word  "QV,  "  beyond,"  although 
usually  signifying  the  east  of  Jordan,  is  yet  used 
for  either  east  or  west  according  to  the  position  of 
the  speaker.  [Ebkk.]  That  Jerome  should  have 
defined  the  situation  as  "trans  Jordanem,"  at  the 
same  time  that  he  explains  it  as  between  the  river 
and  Jericho,  may  be  accounted  for  either  by  the 
words  being  a  mere  quotation  from  the  text,  or 
by  some  subsequent  corruption  of  copyists.  The 
passage  does  not  survive  in  Eusebiu*.  G. 

AT'ARAH  (rPtt?  [a  crown)  :  'Ardfa; 
[Alex.  ErtpaO  Atara),  a  wife  of  Jerahmeel,  and 
mother  of  Onam  (I  Chr.  ii.  20). 

ATAR'GATIS    {'Arapydns,    Sirab.  xvi. 

p.  785,  'Arapyarlou  Si  tt)v  'Addpav  ol 

'EAAtjvjv  ittdkouv),  or  according  to  another  form 
of  the  word  Dkuckto  (AfpKtrw,  Strab.  I.  c.  ; 
Luc.  de  Syria  dea,  p.  884  cd.  Hened. ;  Plin.  //.  N. 
v.  19,  prodigiosa  Atargatis  Grax'u  Derceto;  Ov. 
Met.  iv.  45,  Ihrcetis),  a  Syrian  goddess,  represented 
generally  with  the  body  of  a  woman  and  the  tail 
of  a  fish  (Luc.  /.  c. ;  (hid.  /.  r.  comp.  Dacon). 
Her  most  famous  temples  were  at  Hierapolis  (Ma- 
bug)  and  Ascalon.  Herodotus  identified  her  with 
Aphroditt  Urania  (i.  105,  compared  with  Diod. 
Sic.  ii.  4).  Lucian  compared  her  with  Here, 
though  he  allowed  that  sbe  combined  trait*  of 
other  deities  (Aphrodite,  Rhea,  Selene,  Ac.;  see 
Asiitokktii).  Plutarch  (Crass.  17)  *ays  that 
some  regarded  her  as  "  Aphrodite,  others  a*  Here, 
others  as  the  cause  and  natural  power  which  pro- 
vides the  principles  and  seeds  for  all  things  from 
moisture "  (ri)v  apx&*  to)  ffTrippa.ro,  raatv  l( 
vyp&v  trapaoxovoav  alrlav  ko\  ^loiv).  This  last 
new  is  probably  an  accurate  description  of  the  at- 
tributes of  the  goddess,  and  explains  her  fish-like 
form  and  popular  identification  with  Aphrodite. 
Lucian  also  mentions  a  ceremony  in  her  worship 
at  Hierapolis  which  appears  to  be  connected  with 
the  same  belief,  and  with  the  origin  of  her  name. 
Twice  a  year  water  was  brought  from  distant  places 
and  poured  into  a  chasm  in  the  temple;  because, 
he  adds,  according  to  tradition,  the  waters  of  the 
Deluge  were  drained  away  through  that  opening 
\de  Syria  tUa,  p.  883).  Compare  Hum.  ad  Ovid. 
Met.  iv.  45,  where  most  of  the  reference*  are  given 
at  length ;  Movers,  Phonic  i.  584  ff. 


•  B«e  note  on  ABCL-Mmunt.  All  that  the  Script- 
MccuDt  states  Is  that  Atad  was  "  beyond  the 


ATAROTH 

There  was  a  temple  of  Atargatis  C  Arap-yerrtldr , 
Alex.  Artpy. —  2  Mace.  xii.  26)  at  Kamkxi  (K*r 
naim,  1  Mace.  v.  43;  i.  e,  Ashtaroth-Karntnm 
which  was  destroyed  bv  Judas  Maccabeus  (1  Mace 
v.  44). 

The  name  is  rightly  derived  by  Michaelia  (Z*sr 
Syr.  pp.  975  f.)  from  Sjt.  Tartu  to,  an  opening 
(tarag,  he  opened).  Comp.  Movers,  Phoniz,  i 
594  f.  Others  have  deduced  it,  with  little  prob- 
ability, from  "73  grvuntss  of  fortune  (?), 
or  yi            great  fsh.    Gcsenius  ( Thts.  a.  r. 

^IHT)  suggests  Syr.  dargtto  =  dagto,  a  fiah.  It 
has  been  supposed  that  Atargatis  was  the  tutelary 
goddess  of  the  first  Assyrian  dynasty  (Derketadtw, 
fr.  Dcrketo:  Niebuhr,  (Jtsch.  Assur's,  pp.  131,  138), 
and  that  the  name  ajipears  in  Tiglath-  or  TiiyaiM- 
PiJeser  (id.  p.  37). 

An  interesting  coin  representing  Atargatis  if 
engraved  and  described  in  the  Philosopliicai  Trans- 
actions, vol.  lxi.  pp.  346  fT. 

ATAROTH  (nV-lfcr,  and  once  rhTZB  = 
rrtnnis:  f)  'Arapwd-  Ataroth),  the  name  of  several 
places  in  Palestine  both  on  the  E.  and  W.  of  Jor- 
datiL 

1.  [Aler-  Araptov  in  Num.  xxxii.  3.]  One  of 
the  towns  in  the  "  land  of  Jazcr  and  land  of  Gil- 
ead  "  (Num.  xxxii.  3),  taken  and  "  buili  '  by  the 
tribe  of  Gad  (xxxii.  34).  From  its  mention  with 
places  which  have  been  identified  on  the  N.  E.  of 
the  Dead  Sea  near  the  mountain  of  Jtbtl . 


tween  Ataroth  and  that  mountain.  Hut  Jtbtl  Atta- 
rus  lies  considerably  to  the  S.  of  Heshbon  (ffesbdn), 
which  was  in  the  tribe  of  Roulten,  and  which  is 
named  apparently  as  the  southernmost  limit  of  Gad 
(Josh.  xiii.  26),  so  that  some  other  identification  is 
necessary.  Atroth-Shophan  was  probably  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Ataroth;  the  Shophan  serving  as 
a  distinction ;  but  for  this  see  Atiioth. 

2.  [LXX.  corrupt  in  Josh.  xvi.  2.]  A  place  of 
the  (South  ?)  boundary  of  Ephraim  and  Manas*eh 
(Josh.  xvi.  2,7).  The  whole  specification  of  this 
boundary  is  exceedingly  obscure,  and  it  is  not 
possible  to  aay  whether  Ataroth  is  or  is  not  the 
same  place  as, 

3.  [In  Josh,  xvi.,  'ArapM  (Vat.  A<rrap*6) 
koI  'EpaiK  (Vat.  M.  Epoit,  Comp.  Aid.  Alex.  'A&ip) 
in  Josh,  xviii.,  Maarapwfi  *Op«'x,  Vat.  Mcuxt opted 
optK,  Alex.  ArapvO  ASSap,  Aid.  'Arap&Q  'E*- 
Sdp  '•   Ataroth    Addar.]      Atakoth-apah,  ol 

-addar  ?)» on  the  west  l>order  of  Dcnja- 

min,  "  near  the  '  mountain  '  that  is  on  the  soutk 
side  of  the  nether  Bcth-horon  "  (Josh,  xviii.  13). 
In  xvi.  5  it  is  accurately  rendered  Ataroth-addar. 

In  the  Onomasticon  mention  is  made  of  an 
Atharoth  in  Ephraim,  in  the  mountains,  4  miles 
N.  of  Sebaste:  as  well  as  of  two  places  of  the  name 
"  not  far  from  "  Jerusalem.  Tl>e  former  cannot  be 
that  seen  by  Robinson  (ii.  265),  now  Atara.  Rob- 
inson discovered  another  aliout  IS  miles  S.  of  Bethel 
(i.  575).  This  is  too  far  to  the  E.  of  Reth-boror 
to  be  Ataroth-addar.  and  too  far  S.  to  be  that  on 
the  boundary  of  Ephraim  (2). 


Jordan," 
imto. 
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ATER 

4.  ♦*  Atarotii,*  the  house  of  Joab  "  (l.  t. 
Ataroth-beth-Joab ),  a  place  ( ? )  occurring  in  the 
list  of  the  descendant  3  of  Judah  (1  Chr.  ii.  54; 
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'Arapu-6  oUou  lot<L&  [Alex.  I«/9a0] :  Corona  do- 
mis  Joai)." 


G. 

ATER  Wvi  [perh.  Jumh] :  "a-H)/>; 

Alex.  Am7p  in  Ezr.:  Attr).  1.  The  children  of 
Ater  were  among  the  jurters  or  gate-keepers  of  the 
Temple  who  returned  with  Zerubbabel  (Ew.  ii.  42; 
Neb.  vii.  43).  Thev  are  called  in  1  E*dr.  v.  38, 
"the  sons  of  Jatal" 

2.  The  children  of  Ater  of  Hezekiah,  to  the 
Dumber  of  ninety-eight,  returned  with  Zerubbabel 
(Eer.  ii.  Xeh.  vii   31),  and  were  among  the 

beads  of  the  people  wbo  signed  the  covenant  witli 
Nehemiah  (Xeh.  x.  17).  The  name  appears  in  1 
Eadr.  t.  15,  as  Aterezias.  W.  A.  W. 

ATEREZIAS  (/At^  'E^Wou;  [Vat.  Afr 
pf(tKiov  ;  Wechel  'ATt)f>t(iou  '■]  AderectU).  A 
wrruption  of  "  Ater  of  Hezekiah"  (1  Eklr.  v 
eomp.  Ezr.  ii.  16).  \V.  A.  W. 

ATHACH  (TTH7  [lodging-plict]:  Sofifit', 
[Vat-  Noo;]  Alex.  Afla7;  [Comp.  'A6iX:]  Alhaeh). 
One  of  the  places  in  the  tribe  of  Judah,  which  Da- 
rid  and  bis  men  frequented  during  the  time  of 
his  residence  at  Ziklag  (I  Sam.  xxx.  30).  As  the 
name  does  not  occur  elsewhere,  it  has  Ijeen  sug- 
gested that  it  U  an  error  of  the  transcrilier  for 
Kther,  a  town  in  the  low  country  of  Judah  (Josh, 
xv.  42).  W.  A.  W. 

ATHATAH  [3  syl.]  (n\H7  :  'Adaia;  [Vat. 
A«*a;  FA.  Aflfe;]  Alex.  ABeuai'  Alhahu).  A 
descendant  of  1'harez,  the  sou  of  Judah,  who  dwelt 
at  Jerusalem  after  the  return  from  Babylon  (Xeh. 
ii-  4),  called  Uthai  in  1  Chr.  ix.  4.  W.  A.  W. 

ATHALI'AH  (^b.n?  [ichom  Jthomh  af- 
*ie/*]:  rotWa:  AtJi'Uia).  1.  Daughter  of  Ahaband  inauguration  of  "her  grandson."  She 
•laebel,  married  Jehoram  the  son  of  Jehoshaphat,  the  temple,  but  found 'Juash  already  i 
king  of  Judah,  and  introduce/1  into  the  S.  king-  a  pjUar  ••  or  more 
dora  the  worship  of  Baal,  which  had  already  defiled 
and  overspread  the  X.    After  the  great  revolution 
by  which  Jehu  seated  himself  on  the  throne  of 
Samaria,  she  killed  all  the  meinJ^rs  of  the  royal 
family  of  Judah  who  had  esen|»ed  his  Rword  (2  K. 
i  Hi,  availing  herself  prolablv  of  her  position  as 
Kinrft  Mother  [Asa]  to  jierpctrate  the  crime. 
Most  likely  she  exercised  the  regal  functions  during 
Ahaziah's  al»sence  at  Jezreel  (2  K.  ix.),  and  resolved 
to  retain  her  piwer,  especially  after  seeing  the  'lan- 
cer to  which  she  was  exposed  by  the  overthrow  of 


over  Judah.  At  length  Jchoiada  thought  it  time 
to  produce  the  lawful  king  to  the  |>eofile,  trusting 
to  their  zeal  for  the  worship  of  (iod,  and  loyalty  to 
the  house  of  Ifcivid,  which  luid  Ijeen  so  strenuously 
called  out  by  Asa  and  Jehoshaphat.  After  com- 
municating his  design  to  five  -captains  of  hun- 
dreds," whose  names  are  gi\en  in  2  Chr.  xxiii.  1. 
and  securing  the  cooperation  of  the  Invites  and 
chief  men  in  the  country -town*  in  case  of  neces- 
sity, he  brought  the  young  Joasli  into  the  temple 
to  receive  the  allegiance  of  the  soldiers  of  the  guard. 
It  was  customary  on  the  Sahhath  for  a  third  part 
of  them  to  do  duty  at  the  p.dacc,  while  two  thirds 
restrained  the  crowd  of  visitors  and  worahip|x»rs 
who  thronged  the  temple  on  that  day,  by  occupying 

the  gate  of  Sur  (^O.  2  K.  xi.  0,  called  of  thr 

fouiulttion,  11^,  2  Chr.  xxiii.  5,  which  Gerlach. 
in  loco,  considers  the  right  reading  in  Kings  also,, 
and  the  gate  "behind  the  guard  "  (porbi  t/tue  ttt 
13;  post  hnbilaculum  »cut  nri«i  um,  Vulg.),  which  seem 
!  to  have  been  the  X.  and  S.  entrances  into  the  tem- 
Iple,  according  to  Kwald's  descriptiun  of  it  (tie 
schichte,  iii.  30-J-7).  On  the  day  fixed  for  the 
outbreak  there  was  to  l>e  no  change  in  the  arrange- 
ment at  the  palace,  lest  Athaliah,  who  did  not  wor- 
ship in  the  temple,  should  form  any  suspicions  from 
missing  her  usual  guard,  but  the  latter  two  thirds 
were  U>  protect  the  king's  person  by  forming  a  king 
and  closely-serried  line  across  the  temple,  and  kill- 
ing any  one  who  should  approach  within  certain 
limits.  They  were  also  furnished  with  David's 
spears  and  shields,  that  the  work  of  restoring  his 
descendant  might  Ix1  associated  with  his  own  sacred 
weapons.  When  the  guard  had  taken  up  their 
position,  the  young  prince  was  anointed,  crowned, 
and  presented  with  the  Testimony  or  I.aw,  and 
Athaliah  was  first  roused  to  a  sense  of  her  danger 
by  the  shouts  and  music  which  accompanied  the 

hurried  into 
already  standing  »  by 
properly  on  it,  i.  c.  on  the  tri 
buna!  or  throne,  apparently  raised  on  a  massive  col 
umn  or  cluster  of  columns,  which  the  king  occu- 
pied when  he  attended  the  service  on  solemn  occa- 
sions.  The  phrase  in  the  orig  inai  is  Tias-by, 

rendered  fal  tov  trrvkov  by  the  I.X.W  and  super 
trifj'itnl  in  the  Vulgate,  while  Cesenius  gives  for 
the  substantive  n  si  »<jr  or  pulpit.  (t'oinp.  2  K. 
xxiii.  3,  and  Kz.  xhi.  2.)  She  arrived  however  too 
late,  and  was  immediately  put  to  death  by  Jehoida'a 
commands,  without  the  temple.    The  only  other 


the  house  of  Omri  and  of  Itaal  worship  in  Sama-  recorded  victim  of  this  hippy  and  almost  bloodies* 
ria.  It  was  not  unusual  in  those-  days  for  women  revolution,  was  Mattan  the  priest  of  I  {.tab  For  tli. 
in  the  East  to  attain  a  prominent  position,  their  i  view  n,'rC  t-'iven  of  the  details  of  Jchoiada's  plan, 
present  degradation  l*-ing  the  result  of  Mohammed- 1  **  KwaH.    ,.<,■}<;,■></.  ,  iii.  .,74  tl'. 


anism.  Miriam,  Deliorah,  Abigail,  are  instances 
from  the  Bible,  and  Dido  was  not  far  removed  from 

Athaliah.  either  in  birthplace  or  date,  if  Carthage  '  "  wonim;/ 1.<  ok'o,,,  ;  "  <  Je^iiiu*  ghes  in  his  Ua- 


of  2  K.  xi.  t\  in  our  \er-i:"ii. 
tlmm."  are  probably  wn>m 


The  latter  words 
th  it  it  l,<  not  br<>li}: 
I.wdd  translates. 


founded  h.  c.  8iil  (Joseph,  c.  Apion.  i.  18). 
From  the  slaughter  of  the  royal  house,  one  infant 
Hmcd  Joash,  the  youngest  son  of  Aha/.iah.  was 
rewued  bv  his  aunt  Jehosheha,  daughter  of  Jeho- 


"un  (probably  by  another  wife  than  Athaliah)  who  i  declamation  of  iLu  ine. 


icon  *•  <i  kripint/  off."    ( 'liuton's  date,  lor  Athaliah'* 
usurpation  is  n.  < .  SS  j  S77.     In  modern  times  the 
1  history  of  Athaliah  has  l»rn  illustrate*!  bv  the  mu 
sic  of  Handel  and  of  Mendelssohn,  and  the  stately 


(i.  K.  L.  C. 


had  married  Jchoiada  (2  Chr.  xxii.  11)  the  high- 


>0oA.fa  :   Alex.   raBo\ta.i  :  Oth«lin.)  A 


pnest  (2  Chr.  xxiv.  (J).    The  child  was  brought  up  Benjamite,  one  of  the  sons  of  Jeroham  who  dwrit 


"nder  Jchoiada's  care,  and  concedol  in  the  temple 
for  «ix  jears,  during  which  [jeriod  Athaliah  reigne<l 

a  Tq«  tnar^iiuU  note  to  this  n%ni«  In  the  Bible*  of 
U**  pr««ent  day,  namely,  "  A«arite«  or  e.-owns,''  Jtc, 
»  »  eorrapttoo  ef  AYarlte.  In  the  oditioo  «f  1611. 


at  Jemsalem  (1  Chr.  \iii.  2»»). 

3.  {'A0*\la;    [Vat.  AOtKu  ;]   Alex.  A0Ata: 


*  •  Kondcnsl  In  the  margin  of  tlw  A.  V  "  Cro«oi 
of  the  house  of  Joab."  J 
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AlhaUcu)  One  of  the  Bene-FJam,  whose  son 
Jeahaiah  with  seventy  males  returned  with  Ezra 
hi  the  second  caravan  from  Babylon  (Kit.  viii.  7.) 

W.  A.  W. 

ATHAlll'AS  (' ATdaplas-  tt  AttlmrtiB),  a  cor- 
rupt rendering  of  SHCirin,  tiik  Tikbiiatha 
(1  Eadr.  v.  40). 

ATHENO'BIUS  ('A0W/3«oj:  [AlheruMu,]), 
an  envoy  sent  by  Antiochus  VII.  Sidetea  to  Simon, 
the  Jewish  high-prie*t  (1  Mace.  xv.  2S-3G).  He 
is  not  mentioned  elsewhere.  P».  F.  W. 

ATHENIANS  (Adv^ai  :  AOtrnitntr*). 
Native*  of  Athens  (Acts  xvii.  21)  [and  '2:2.  lor 
the  character  which  l'aul  ascriltcd  to  them,  see 
Athens]. 


ATHEN8 

ATHENS  ('Aerjtxu--  Athena),  the  cipiul  of 
Attica,  and  the  chief  sent  of  Grecian  learning  and 
civilization  during  the  golden  period  of  the  hwtorr 
of  Greece,  This  city  is  fully  described  elsewhere 
(Diet,  of  Gr.  and  Ram.  Gtogr.  i.  255  ff.);  and  an 
account  of  it  would  be  out  of  place  in  the  present 
work.  St.  Paul  visited  it  in  his  journey  from 
Macedonia,  and  appears  to  have  remained  there 
some  time  (Acts  xvii.  14,  15  ff. ;  comp.  1  The». 
iii.  1 ).  During  his  residence  there  he  delivered  his 
memorable  discourse  on  the  Areopagus  to  the  "  men 
of  Athens  "  (Acta  xvii.  22  -31 )  [Akeoimgcs].  In 
order  to  understand  the  localities  mentioned  in  the 
sacred  narrative,  it  may  be  observed  that  four  hills 
of  moderate  height  rise  within  the  walls  of  the  city. 
Of  these  one  to  the  northeast  fa  the  celebrated 


l'Uiu  of  Athena,  showing  the  position  of  the  Agon. 


Acropolis,  or  citadel,  !>eing  a  square  craggy  rock 
about  150  feet  high.  Immediately  to  the  west  of 
the  Acropolis  is  a  second  hill  of  irregular  form,  but 
inferior  height,  called  the  AreojHigus.  To  the 
southwest  rises  a  thiol  hill,  the  lY\x,  on  which 
the  assemblies  of  the  citizens  were  held :  and  to  the 
south  of  the  Litter  is  a  fourth  hill,  known  as  the  ■ 
Museum.  The  Agora  or  "  market,"  where  St. 
Paul  disputed  daily,  was  shunted  in  the  valley  be- 
tween the  Acropolis,  the  Areopagus,  the  Pnyx,  and 
the  Museum,  being  bounded  by  the  Acropolis  on 
the  X.  B>  and  K.,  by  the  Areopagus  on  the  N.,  by 
the  Pnyx  on  the  X.  W.  and  \\\,  and  by*  the  Mu- 
seum on  the  S.  The  annexed  plan  shows  the  posi- 
tion of  the  Agora.  Many  writers  have  maintained 
that  there  were  two  markets  at  Athens;  and  that 
a  second  market,  usually  called  the  new  Agora, 
existed  to  the  north  of  the  Acropolis.  If  this  were 
true,  it  would  l<e  doubtful  in  which  of  the  two 
markets  St.  Paul  disputed;  but  since  the  publica- 
tion of  lorchhammer's  treatise  on  the  Topography 
of  Athens,  it  is  generally  admitted  that  there  was 
wily  one  Agon  at  Athens,  namely,  the  one  situated 
m  the  valley  already  dcacrit«d.    [The  subject  is 

a  •  This  rendering  is  the  more  unfortunate  as  it 
lonoeal*  from  the  reader  a  remaxkahlo  instance  of 
Paul's  cooeUiatnry  habit  in  dealing  with  men  when 
a*  principle  was  at  stake.    The  Greek  tann  (4«i<n- 


|  discussed  at  length  in  the  Diet,  of  Gtogr.  i.  2uJ 
ff.]  The  remark  of  the  sacred  historian  respect- 
ing the  inquisitive  character  of  the  Athenians  (xvii. 
21 )  is  attested  by  the  unanimous  voice  of  antiquity- 
j  The  great  Athenian  orator  rebukes  his  countrymen 
,  for  their  love  of  constantly  going  alout  in  th« 
market,  and  asking  one  another,  What  news  ? 
{.Ttpii6vrts  alnuv  wvvBdvtaQai  Kara  t))v  ayopdv, 
\tytrai  t»  Katviv  ;  l'eni.  Ph'dijtp.  i.  43,  ed. 
Keiske).  Their  natural  liveliness  was  partly  owing 
to  the  purity  and  clearness  of  the  atmosphere  of 
Attica,  which  also  allowed  them  to  pass  .much 
of  their  time  in  the  open  air. 

The  remark  of  St.  Paul  upon  the  "  superstilio-is  ' 
[A.  V.]  a  character  of  the  Atheniana  (xvii.  22)  b 
in  like  manner  confirmed  by  the  ancient  writers 
1  11 us  PaiLsanias  says  that  the  Athenians  surpassed 
all  other  states  in  the  attention  which  they  paid  to 
the  worship  of  the  gods  {'ABriraioa  mpiffoirtpi* 
ti  J)  Tuli  aAA.m  is  ra  8ttd  itrri  <rwou&rjs,  Paiu. 
|  i.  24,  §  3);  and  hence  the  city  was  crowded  in  every 
direction  with  temples,  altars,  and  other  aacml 
buildings.    The  altar  M  to  the  I'nknown  God," 
|  which  St.  Paul  mentions  in  his  address,  has  beet 
spokeu  of  under  Al.TAlt. 

taipLovtoripovi)  i*  neutral,  and  means  "  very  religious 
or  "  devout."    In  the  same  paragraph  the  rendering 
should  be  (Instead  of  the)  "an  nn  known  (iod .  '  U 
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Of  the  Christian  church  foui.Jed  by  St.  Paul  at 
Athens,  we  have  no  particulars  in  the  N.  T. ;  but 
leeording  to  ecclesiastical  tradition  (Euseb.  //.  A'. 
iii.  4)  Dtonysius  the  Areopagite,  who  was  con- 
verted bj  the  preaching  of  the  apostle,  was  the 
first  bishop  of  the  church.  [Dio.xymrs.] 

ATHXAI  [2  syl.]  (^H?  [Jehovah  afflict*}  : 

8oAi;  [Vat.  ZafiovdaKtt;]  Alex-OfloAi:  Ath.iLil). 
One  of  the  sons  of  BebaL  who  put  away  bis  foreign 
wife  at  the  exhortation  of  Ezra  (Ezr.  x.  28).  He 
is  called  Am  at  he  nj  in  1  Eadr.  ix.  29. 

W.  A.  W. 

ATI'PHA  CAre^I ;  [Aid.  Alex.  'Atx^<£  :] 
Aguti),  1  Eadr.  v.  32.  [Hatiimia.] 

ATONEMENT,  THE  DAY  OF  (DV 

CTISSn:  iffUpa  JgAaaywSl  die*  expiatiemxtm, 

• 

tnd  dies  propitiation* ;  in  the  Talmud,  N^2  V,  L  e. 
the  day ;  in  Philo,  manias  toprii,  Lib.  de  SepL 
»ol.  v.  p.  47,  edit.  Tauchn. ;  in  Acts  xxvii.  9,  ij 
nprct'a;  in  Heb.  vii.  27,  ^  ri/iipa,  according  to 
Oisbausen  and  others ;  but  see  Ebrard's  and  Hen- 
pel'i  notes),  the  great  day  of  national  humiliation, 
tnd  the  only  one  commanded  in  the  Mosaic  Law. 
[Fasts.]  The  mode  of  its  observance  is  described 
in  Lev.  xvi.,  where  it  should  be  noticed  that  in  w. 
3  to  10  an  outline  of  the  whole  ceremonial  is  given, 
while  in  the  rest  of  the  chapter  certain  points  are 
mentioned  with  more  details.  The  victims  which 
were  ottered  in  addition  to  those  strictly  belonging 
to  the  special  service  of  the  day,  and  to  those  of 
the  usual  daily  sacrifice,  are  enumerated  in  Num. 
uii-  7-11;  and  the  conduct  of  the  people  is  em- 
phatically enjoined  in  Lev.  xxiii.  26-32. 

II.  It  was  kept  on  the  tenth  day  of  Tisri,  that 
U,  from  the  evening  of  the  ninth  to  the  evening  of 
the  tenth  of  that  month,  five  days  before  the  Feast 
of  Tabernacle*-  [Festivals.]  Some  have  inferred 
from  I^ev.  xvi.  1,  that  the  day  was  instituted  on 

.  of  the  sin  and  punishment  of  Nadab  and 
Mai  mo  aides  (More  Xeeochiin,  xviii. )  re- 
it  as  a  commemoration  of  the  day  on  which 
Moses  came  down  from  the  mount  with  the  second 
tafJes  of  the  law,  and  proclaimed  to  the  people  the 
forgiveness  of  their  great  sin  in  worshipping  the 
psdenealf. 

III.  The  observances  of  the  day,  as  described  in 

were  as  follows.  It  was  kept  by  the  |>eople 
»»  a  solemn  sabbath  {aififara  <ra03ar«s»',  LXX.). 
They  were  commanded  to  set  aside  all  work  and 
"  to  afflict  their  souls,"  under  pain  of  being  "  cut 
iff  from  among  the  people."  It  was  on  this  occa- 
sion only  that  the  high-priest  was  permitted  to 
*ter  into  the  Holy  of  Holies.  Having  bathed  his 
and  dressed  himself  entirely  in  the  holy 
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•  Lev.  xvi.  14.    The  English  version,  "  upon 
'hs  merey-seat,"  appears  to  bo  opposed  to  every  JewUh 
Wlhority.    (.See  Drusius  in  lor.  in  the  Oitiei  Satri.) 
It  Las,  however,  the  support  of  K*alds  authority. 
TV  Voignte  omits  the  clause  ;  the  LXX.  follow,  the 
unbifaity  of  the  Hebrew.    The  won!  raxttpartl  must 
""an  either  the  direction  in  which  the  drops  wre 
thrown  by  the  priest,  or  else  on  iKe  raM  si  It  of  the 
>rk,  i.  r.  the  side  towards  the  veil.    The  last  rlauw 
If  the  verse  may  be  taken  as  a  repetition  o.*  the  com- 
■Hsnd,  for  the  sako  of  emphasis  on  the  numlier  of 
■Prinkllngs    "  And  he  shall  take  of  the  blood  of  the 
lul'.ork  sod  sprinkle  it  before  th*  mercy -seat,  on  the 
■•t;  sad  vrm  tt/nts  shall  be  spr'-ki.-  the  blood  with 
*»  &nqer  before  the  mercy  -seat. 

*  That  the  altar  of 


white  linen  garments,  he  brought  forward  a  young 
bullock  for  a  sin-offering  and  a  ram  for  a  oumt- 
offering,  purchased  at  his  own  cost,  on  account  of 
himself  and  his  family,  and  two  young  goats  for  a 
sin-offering  with  a  ram  for  a  burnt-offering,  which 
were  paid  for  out  of  the  public  treasury,  on  account 
of  the  people.  He  then  presented  the  two  goats 
before  the  Lord  at  the  door  of  the  tabernacle  and 

cast  lota  upon  them.  On  one  lot  milv  (i.  t. 
for  Jeliovah)  was  inscribed,  and  on  the  other 

(i.  e.  for  Azazel).  He  next  sacrificed  the 
young  bullock  as  a  sin-offering  for  himself  and  his 
family.  Taking  with  him  some  of  the  blood  of  the 
bullock,  he  filled  a  censer  with  burning  coals  from 
the  brazen  altar,  took  a  handful  of  incense,  and 
entered  into  the  most  holy  place.  He  then  threw 
the  incense  upon  the  coals  and  enveloped  the  mercy- 
seat  in  a  cloud  of  smoke.  Then,  dipping  his  finger 
into  the  blood,  be  sprinkled  it  seven  time*  before 
the  mercy-seat,  eastward." 

The  goat  upon  which  the  lot  "  for  Jehovah  " 
had  fallen  was  then  shun,  and  the  high-priest 
sprinkled  its  blood  before  the  mercy-seat  in  the 
same  manner  as  he  had  done  that  of  the  bullock, 
(ioing  out  from  the  Holy  of  Holies  he  purified  the 
holy  place,  sprinkling  some  of  the  blood  of  both  the 
victims  on  the  altar  of  incense.6  At  this  time  no 
one  besides  the  high-priest  was  suffered  to  be  pres- 
ent iii  the  holy  place. 

The  purification  of  the  Holy  of  Holiest  and  of 
the  holy  place  being  thus  completed,  the  high- 
priest  laid  bis  hands  upon  the  head  of  the  goat  on 
which  the  lot  "/or  Azaztl"  had  fallen,  and  con- 
fessed over  it  all  the  sins  of  the  people.  The  goat 
was  then  led,  by  a  man  chosen  for  the  purpose,  into 
the  wilderness,  into  »  a  land  not  inhabited,"  and 
was  there  let  loose. 

The  high-priest  after  this  returned  into  the  holy 
place,  bathed  himself  again,  put  on  his  usual  gar- 
ments of  office,  and  ottered  the  two  rams  as  burnt- 
offerings,  one  for  himself  and  one  for  the  people. 
He  also  burnt  upon  the  altar  the  fat  of  the  two  sin- 
offerings,  while  their  flesh  was  carried  away  and 
burned  outside  the  camp.  They  who  took  away 
the  flesh  and  the  man  who  had  led  away  the  goat 
had  to  halite  their  persons  and  wash  their  clothes 
as  soon  as  their  service  was  performed. 

The  accessory  burot-ofleringa  mentioned  Num. 

xxix.  7-11,  were  a  young  bullock,  a  ram,  seven 
lambs,  and  a  young  goat.  It  would  seem  that  (at 
least  in  the  time  of  the  second  temple)  these  were 
ottered  by  the  high-priest  along  with  the  evening 
sacrifice  (see  l*dow,  V.  7). 

It  mav  lie  seen  (as  Winer  has  remarked)  that  in 
the  special  rites  of  the  Day  of  Atonement  there  U 

the  day  of  atonement  we  learn  expressly  from  Ex. 

xxx.  10.  Most  critics  consider  that  this  Is  what  is 
spoken  of  iu  Lev.  xvi.  IS  and  2».  But  noinc  suppose 
thBt  it  is  the  altar  of  burut-oftVriiijr*  which  is  referred 
to  In  those  verb's,  the  purine* tion  of  the  altar  of  in 
cense  being  implied  in  that  of  the  holy  place  men 
tioned  in  ver.  IU.  Abenezra  was  of  this  opinion  (see 
Drusius  in  lor.).  That  the  expression,  "  before,  the 
Lord,"  dor*  not  necessarily  mean  within  the  taber- 
nacle, is  evident  from  Kx.  xxix.  11.  If  the  golden 
altar  Is  here  referred  to,  it  seems  remarkable  that  no 
mention  is  made  in  the  ritual  of  the  cleansing  of  the 
brasun  altar.  Hut  perhaps  the  practice  spoken  of  by 
Joseph  us  and  in  the  Mishna  of  pouring  what  remained 
of  the  mixed  blood  at  the  foot  of  the  large  altar,  was 

bo,  and  was  regarded  as  ill  | 
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natural  gradation.    In  the  Ant  place  the  high-  [ 
priest  and  his  family  are  cleansed ;  then  atonement ! 
U  made  by  the  purified  priest  for  the  sanctuary  ; 
and  all  contained  in  it;  then  (if  the  view  to  which 
reference  has  been  made  l>e  correct)  for  the  brazen 
altir  in  the  court,  and  lastly,  reconciliation  is  made 
for  the  people. 

IV.  In  the  short  account  of  the  ritual  of  the 
day  which  is  given  by  Josephus  (Ant.  iii.  10,  §  3) 
there  are  a  few  particulars  which  are  worthy  of 
notice.  His  words  of  course  apply  to  the  practice 
in  the  second  temple,  when  the  ark  of  the  covenant 
had  disappeared.  He  states  that  the  high-priest 
sprinkled  the  blood  with  bis  finger  seven  times  on 
the  ceiling  and  seven  times  on  the  flotrof  the  most 
holy  place,  and  seven  times  towards  it  (as  it  would 
apjwar,  outside  the  veil),  and  round  the  golden  altar. 
Then  going  into  the  court  he  either  sprinkled  or 
poured  the  blood  round  the  great  altar.  He  also 
informs  us  that  along  with  the  fat,  the  kidneys,  the 
top  of  the  liver,  and  the  extremities  (ai  ^{oxa/)  of 
the  victims  were  burned. 

V.  The  treatise  of  the  Mishna,  entitled  Yoma, 
professes  to  give  a  full  account  of  the  observances 
of  the  day  according  to  the  usage  in  the  second 
temple.  The  following  details  appear  either  to  be 
interesting  in  themselves  or  to  illustrate  the  Lan- 
guage of  the  Pentateuch. 

1.  The  high-priest  himself,  dressed  in  his  colored 
official  garments,  used,  on  the  Day  of  Atonement, 
to  perform  all  the  duties  of  the  ordinary  daily  serv- 
ice, such  as  lighting  the  lamps,  presenting  the 
daily  sacrifices,  and  offering  the  incense.  After 
this  he  lathed  himself,  put  on  the  white  garments, 
aud  commenced  the  special  rites  of  the  day.  There 
is  nothing  in  the  Old  Testament  to  render  it  ton- 
proltahle  that  this  was  the  original  practice. 

2.  The  high-priest  went  into  the  Holy  of  Holies 
four  times  in  the  course  of  the  day:  first,  with  the 
censer  and  incense,  while  a  priest  continued  to  ag- 
itate the  blood  of  the  bullock  lest  it  should  coag- 
ulate; secondly,  with  the  hlood  of  the  bullock; 
thirdly,  with  the  blood  of  the  goat ;  fourthly,  after 
having  offered  the  evening  sacrifice,  to  fetch  out 
the  censer  and  the  plate  which  had  contained  the 
incciwe.  These  four  entrances,  forming,  as  they 
do,  parts  of  the  one  great  annual  rite,  are  not  op- 
Dosed  to  a  reasonable  view  of  the  statement  in  Hel>. 
ix.  7,  and  that  in  Josephus,  li.  J.  v.  5,  §  7. 
Three  of  the  entrances  seem  to  l«?  very  distinctly 
mplied  in  \jev.  xvi.  VI,  14,  and  1*>. 

iJ.  It  is  said  that  the  blood  of  the  bullock  and 
that  of  the  goat  were  each  sprinkled  ti;,ht  times, 
nice  towards  the  ceiling,  and  seven  tin.es  on  the 
door.  This  does  not  agree  with  the  words  of  Jo- 
eephus  (see  above,  IV.). 

4.  After  he  had  gone  into  the  most  I  ol  v  place 
the  third  time,  and  had  returned  into  the  holy- 
place,  the  high-priest  sprinkled  the  blotd  of  the 
bullock  eight  times  towards  the  veil,  and  did  the 
lame  with  the  blood  of  the  goat.  Having  then 
mingled  the  blood  of  the  two  victims  together  and 
tpriukled  the  altar  of  incense  with  the  mixture,  he 
come  into  the  court  and  poured  out  what  remained 
at  the  foot  of  the  altar  of  burnt-ottering. 

5.  Most  careful  directions  are  given  for  the  prep- 
aration of  the  high-priest  for  the  services  of  the 
day.    For  seven  days  previously  he  kept  away  from 


a  This,  according  to  the  Jerusalem  Gemara  on  Ybwin 
(quoted  by  Ltghtfuot),  *u  instituted  in  cnns«quenee 
jf  an  innovation  of  the  Sadducean  party,  who  had 


his  own  house  and  dwelt  in  a  chamber  appointed 
for  bis  use.   This  was  to  avoid  the  accidental  cuuaet 
of  pollution  which  he  might  meet  with  in  liis  do- 
mestic life.    Hut  to  provide  for  the  possibility  of 
his  incurring  some  uncleanncss  in  spite  of  this  pre- 
caution, a  deputy  was  chosen  who  might  art  foe 
him  when  the  day  came.     In  the  treatise  of  the 
.Mishna  entitled  Ptrke  Aroth,  it  is  stated  that  do 
such  mischance  ever  befell  the  high-priest-  Hut 
.losephus  (Ant.  xvii.  6,  §  4)  relates  an  instance  of 
the  high-priest  Matthias,  in  the  time  of  Herod  the 
Great,  when  his  relation  Joseph  took  his  place  in 
the  sacred  office.    During  the  whole  of  the  seven 
days  the  high-priest  had  to  perform  the  ordinary 
sacerdotal  duties  of  the  daily  sen  ice  himself,  as  well 
as  on  the  Day  of  Atonement.    On  the  third  day 
and  on  the  seventh  be  was  sprinkled  with  the  ashes 
of  the  red  heifer  in  order  to  cleanse  him  in  the 
event  of  his  having  touched  a  dead  body  without 
knowing  it.    On  the  seventh  day  he  was  alio  re- 
quired to  take  a  solemn  oath  before  the  elders  that 
he  would  alter  nothing  whatever  in  the  accusU  med 
rites  of  the  Day  of  Atonement." 

6.  Several  curious  |»articulars  ore  stated  regard- 
ing the  scapegoat.    The  two  goats  of  the  sin-offer- 
ing were  to  be  of  similar  appearance,  size,  and 
value.    The  lots  were  originally  of  boxwood,  but 
in  later  times  they  were  of  gold.    They  were  put 
into  a  little  box  or  urn,  into  which  the  high-priest 
put  both  his  hands  and  took  out  a  lot  in  each, 
while  the  two  goats  stood  before  him,  one  at  the 
right  side  and  the  other  on  the  left.    The  lot  in 
each  hand  belonged  to  the  goat  in  the  correspond- 
ing position,  and  when  the  lot  "/or  Azaztl"  hap- 
pened to  be  in  tbc  right  hand,  it  was  regarded  as  a 
good  omen.    The  high-priest  then  tied  a  piece  of 
scarlet  cloth  on  the  scapegoat's  head,  called  "the 
scarlet  tongue,"  from  the  shape  in  which  it  was  cut. 
Maimonides  says  that  this  was  only  to  distinguish 
him,  in  order  that  he  might  be  known  when  the  time 
came  for  him  to  be  sent  away.    But  in  the  Gemara 
it  is  asserted  that  the  red  cloth  ought  to  turn  white, 
as  a  token  of  God's  acceptance  of  the  atonement 
of  the  day,  referring  to  Is.  i.  18.    A  particular  in- 
stance of  such  a  change,  when  also  the  lot  "to 
Azrtztl"  was  in  the  priest's  right  hand,  is  related 
as  having  occurred  in  the  time  of  Simon  the  Just. 
It  is  further  stated  that  no  such  change  took  place 
for  forty  years  liefore  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem. 
The  prayer  which  the  high-priest  uttered  over  the 
head  of  the  goat  was  as  follows:  "O  Lord,  the 
house  of  Israel,  thy  jteople,  have  tresj>assed,  re- 
belled, and  sinned  before  thee.    I  l>eseech  thee,  0 
Ijord,  forgive  now  their  trespasses,  rebellions  and 
sins  which  thy  people  have  committed,  as  it  is  writ- 
ten in  the  law  of  Moses,  thy  sen  ant,  saying  that 
in  that  day  there  shall  be  'an  atonement  for  you  to 
cleanse  you  that  ye  may  lie  clean  from  all  your  sins 
before  the  Lord '  "  (Gemara  on  Yoma,  quoted  by 
Frischmuth).     llic  goat  was  then  goaded  anc 
rudely  treated  by  the  people  till  it  was  led  away  by 
the  man  appointed.    As  soon  as  it  reached  a  cer- 
tain spot  which  seems  to  have  been  reganled  as  tbc 
commencement  of  the  wilderness,  a  signal  was  made 
by  some  sort  of  telegraphic  contrivance,  to  the 
high-priest,  who  waited  for  it.    The  man  who  led 
the  goat  is  said  to  have  taken  him  to  the  top  of  • 
high  precipice  and  thrown  him  down  backwards,  se 


directed  the  high-priest  to  throw  the  incense  upon  th# 
cenwr  outside  the  veil,  and  to  carry  it,  smoking,  into 
the  lioly  of  Holies. 
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■  to  dash  him  to  pieces.  It  rms  was  not  a  mistake 
jf  the  writer  of  ) 'una,  it  mtut  bava  oeen,  as  Spen- 
ser armies,  a  modern  innovation.  It  cannot  be 
doubted  that  the  goat  was  originally  set  free.  Kven 
tf  there  be  any  uncertainty  in  the  words  of  the 
Hebrew,  the  rendering  of  the  LXX.  muit  be  bettor 
lutbority  than  the  Talmud  —  kou  «J  i^anoi/TtKSwy 
rir  x'Wkw  t^k  8tttrra\fityoy  tls  &.<p«rty  k.  t. 
K.  Ur.  xvi.  26. 

7.  The  high -priest,  as  soon  a*  he  had  received 
the  signal  tliat  the  g*»at  had  reached  the  wilderness, 
read  some  lessons  from  the  law,  anil  offered  up 
icme  prayers.  He  then  bathed  himself,  resumed 
his  colored  garments,  and  offered  either  the  whole 
or  a  great  part  of  the  accessory  offering  (  mentioned 
Num.  xxix.  7-11)  with  the  regular  evening  sac- 
rifice- After  this  he  washed  again,  put  on  the 
white  garments,  and  entered  the  most  holy  place 
for  the  fourth  time,  to  fetch  out  the  censer  and  the 
incense-plate.  This  terminated  the  special  rites  of 
the  day. 

8.  l*he  Mishna  gives  very  strict  rules  for  the 
futing  of  the  people.  In  the  law  itself  no  express 
mention  is  made  of  abstinence  from  food.  But  it 
a  most  likely  implied  in  the  command  that  the 
people  were  to  "afflict  their  souls."  According  to 
Y<wi,  every  Jew  (except  invalids  and  children 
under  1-1  years  of  agej  is  forbidden  to  eat  any  tiling 
to  large  as  a  date,  to  drink,  or  to  wash  from  suu- 
*t  to  sunset 

VI.  There  has  been  much  discussion  regarding 
the  meaning  of  the  word  Azazel.  The  opinions 
which  seem  most  worthy  of  notice  are  the  follow- 
ing:- 

1.  It  has  been  regarded  as  a  designation  of  the 
float  itself.  This  view  has  been  most  favored  by 
the  old  interpreters.  They  in  general  supposed  it 
to  mean  tht  yo  it  sent  tuny,  or  Ut  !<»>»?.  In  ac- 
cordance with  this  the  Vulgate  renders  it,  Oi/ttr 
twMirius;  Symraachus,  6  rpdyoi  iwtpx6fityoi; 
Aquila,  &  rpdyos  iiroAf Kvptyos ;  Luther,  tier 
Udigt  Bock;  the  English  translators,  the  tu-i/te- 
9<nt-  The  L.XX.  uses  the  term  6  knowo^watos, 
spplied  to  the  goat  itself.  Then  Jon*  and  Cyril 
of  .Alexandria  consider  the  meaning  of  the  Hebrew 
to  be  (he  gout  stnt  airiy,  and  regard  that  as  the 
sense  of  the  word  used  in  the  LX  X.  If  they  were 
ngbt,  iwoxop,xcuos  is,  of  course,  not  employed  in 
its  ordinary  meaning  (Avtmmciui).  (See  Suicer, 
••  <".)  It  should  also  l>e  observe*!  that  in  the  latter 
clause  of  Lev.  xvi.  10  the  LXX".  renders  the  He- 
tftw  tenn  as  if  it  was  an  abstract  noun,  translating 

/  by  tV  k*owonirh\y.  Buxtorf  {Ihb. 
L*x  \  and  Fagius  ( Crilici  Sncri,  in  loc.)  in  ac- 
cordance with  this  view  of  its  meaning,  derived  the 

■crd  from  ?  7,  a  ytnl,  and  ^I^f,  t"  otyarf.  To 
taU  derivation  it  has  been  objected  by  Bochart, 
Wber,  and  others,  that  T  ?  denotes  a  sh(-yo  it,  not 
»  Ae-^oai.  It  is,  however,  alleged  that  the  won!  ap- 
P60*  to  be  epicene  in  Gen.  xxx.  33;  I^ev.  iii.  12, 

M»d  other  places.  Hut  the  application  of  ^TS^V 
to  the  goat  itself  involves  the  Hebrew  text  in  in- 
toperahle  ditficulties.  It  can  hardly  be  supposed 
^  the  prefix  which  is  common  »o  the  designation 
>f  the  two  lots  should  1*  used  in  two  different 
n**vags.  If  one  expression  is  t  r  be  rendered  C>>r 
Itkoeah,  it  would  seem  that  the  other  must  be  for 
with  the  preposition  in  the  same  sense.  *  If 
*  is  admitted,  taking  Azazel  for  the  goat  itself. 
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j  it  does  not  seem  possible  to  make  sense  out  ol  I-cv. 

'  xvi.  10  and  26.  In  these  verses  the  \crsious  are 
driven  to  strange  shifts.    We  have  already  referred 

'  to  the  inconsistency  of  the  I. XX.  In  the  Vulgate 
and  our  own  version  the  first  clause  of  ver.  10  st-uidf 
"eujus  (sc.  hirei  *»rs)  autem  in  caprum  emissa- 
rium  "  —  "  but  the  goat  on  which  the  lot  f.  U  to  tie 
the  scapegoat."  In  ver.  2<)  our  version  read*  "  Aud 
he  that  let  go  the  goat  for  the  scapegoat,"  while 
the  Vulgate-  cuts  the  knot  to  escape  from  the 
awkward  tautology  —  '•  ille  vero,  qui  dimiserit  ca- 
prum cmissarium.  ' 

2.  Some  have  taken  Azazel  for  the  name  of  the 
place  to  which  the  goat  was  sent.  («.)  A'jcnezra 
ijuotes  the  wonls  of  an  anonymous  writer  referring 
it  to  a  hill  near  Mount  Sinai.  Vatablus  adopt* 
this  opinion  (Critici  Sucri,  in  I^ev.  xvi.).  (tj. ) 
Some  of  the  Jewish  writers,  with  I>e  (  lore,  consider 
that  it  denotes  the  cliff*  to  which  the  goat  was  taken 
to  lie  thrown  down,  according  to  i'omn.  (c.) 
Bochart  regarded  the  word  as  a  pluralis  fractus  sig- 
nifying dtto  rl  jtljict  *,  and  understood  it  as  a  gen- 
eral name  for  anv  fit  place  to  which  the  goat  might 
I*  sent.  But  (nonius  remarks  that  the  pluralis 
fractus,  which  eiists  in  Arabic,  is  not  found  in  He- 
brew. 

3.  Many  of  those  who  have  studied  the  subject 
most  closely  take  Azazel  for  a  fiersonal  being  to 
whom  the  goat  was  sent,    (n.)  Gcsenius  gives  to 

^TSTj?  the  same  meaning  as  the  LXX.  has  as- 
signed to  it,  if  awowo/xircuot  is  to  be  token  in  iU 
usual  sense;  but  the  lieing  so  designated  he  sup- 
poses to  l>e  some  false  deity  who  wxs  to  be  appeased 
by  such  a  sacrifice  as  that  of  the  goat.  He  derives 
the  word  from  a  root  unused  in  Hebrew,  but  found 

in  Arabic.  VlV,  to  runon  or  t  ike  nw-iu  (Ihb. 

Ltx.  s.  v.*.  Ewald  agrees  with  Gesenius,  and 
speaks  of  Azazel  as  a  demon  lielonging  to  the  pre- 
Mosaic  religion.  (I>.\  But  others,  in  the  spirit  of  a 
simpler  faith,  have  regarded  him  as  an  evil  spirit, 
or  the  devil  himself.  In  the  liook  of  Enoch  the 
name  Azalzel  is  given  to  one  of  the  fallen  angels, 
and  assuming,  with  Spewvr,  that  this  is  a  corrup- 
tiou  of  Azazel,  if  the  l»ook  were  written,  as  is  gen- 
erally supposed,  by  a  .lew,  aliout  i«.  c.  40,  it  repre- 
sents an  old  Jewish  opinion  on  the  subject.  Origin, 
adopting  the  word  of  the  LXX.,  identifies  him  with 
the  devil:  (rt  t«  iy  t<?  AfviTtKy  awawopwatoi  by 
rj  'E&paiKh  ypcuph  u>y6puturty  'A(a^\,  ovStls 
irtpos  1)y  (»''■  J)  6  Sid&oKos)  (c,  (JrU.  vi.  .'Ki.'i,  ed. 
Spenc).  Of  nxxlern  writers.  S|wn<er  and  lleng- 
stenberg  liave  most  elaborately  defended  the  same 

opinion.    Spencer  derives  the  word  from  T 7,  fortu, 

and  ^TS,  explaining  it  as  citn  rtct<Uiu,  which  he 
affiniLS  to  bo  a  most  suitable  name  for  the  evil  spirit 
He  supposes  that  the  goat  Mas  given  up  to  the 
devil,  and  committed  to  bis  di*|K>sal.  Hengsten 
l>erg  affirms  with  great  confidence  that  Azazel  can- 
not possibly  be  luivthiug  hut  another  name  for 
Satan.  He  repudiates  the  conclusion  that  the 
goat  was  in  any  sense  a  sacrifice  to  Satan,  and  does 
not  doubt  that  it  w.ts  sent  away  laden  with  the  sins 
of  God's  people,  now  forgiven,  in  order  to  mock 
their  spiritual  enemy  in  the  desert,  his  pioper  al>ode, 
anc  to  symlmlize  by  iU  fn<«  gainltols  their  exulting 
triumph.  He  considers  that  the  origin  of  the  rile 
wxs  Egyptian,  aud  that  the  Jews  sutatituted  Satan 
for  Tvphon,  whose  dwelling  wxs  tlie  desert.  The 
obvious  objection  to  Spencer  s  view  is  that  the  goat 
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tinned  part  of  a  sin-offering  to  the  L.rd,  and  mat 
It,  with  its  fellow,  liad  been  formally  presented  be- 
fore the  Lord  at  the  door  of  the  Tabernacle,  hew, 
perhaps,  will  be  satisfied  with  Itengstenbergs  uiode 
5f  meeting  this  difficulty" 

4.  An  explanation  of  the  word  which  seems  less 
objectionable,  if  it  is  not  wholly  satisfactory,  would 

render  the  designation  of  the  lot  ^TKTj?1?,  "for 
ct>mj>Utt  sending  away."     Thus  understood,  the 

word  would  come  from  (the  root  adopted  by 

(ieseniius),  lieing  the  Pealpal  form,  which  indicates 
intensity.  This  view  is  held  by  Tholuck  (quoted 
and  approved  by  Thomson),  by  Bahr,  and  by 
Winer. 

NT  I.  As  it  iniuht  be  supposed,  the  Talmudists 
miserably  degraded  the  meaning  of  the  day  of 
atonement.  They  regarded  it  as  an  opportunity 
afforded  them  of  wiping  otf  the  score  of  their  more 
heavy  offenses.  Thus  Yuma  (cap.  viii.)  says,  "  The 
day  of  atonement  and  death  make  atonement 
through  penitence,  Penitence  itself  makes  atone- 
ment for  slight  transgressions,  and  in  the  case  of 
grosser  sins  it  obtains  a  respite  until  the  coming 
of  the  day  of  atonement,  which  completes  the  rec- 
onciliation." More  authorities  to  the  same  general 
purpose  are  quoted  by  Frisehmuth  (p.  917),  some 
of  which  seem  also  to  indicate  that  the  peculiar 
atoning  virtue  of  the  day  was  supposed  to  rest  in 
the  scajiegoat. 

Philo  (Lib.  tie  Se/rftnarw)  regarded  the  day  in 
a  far  nobler  light.  He  speaks  of  it  as  an  occasion 
for  the  discipline  of  self-restraint  in  regard  to  bodily 
indulgence,  and  for  bringing  home  to  our  minds 
the  truth  that  man  does  not  live  by  bread  alone, 
but  by  whatever  ( iod  is  pleased  to  appoint.  The 
prayers  proper  for  the  day,  he  says,  are  those  for 
forgiveness  of  sins  past  and  for  amendment  of  life 
in  future,  to  lie  ottered  in  dependence,  not  on  our 
own  merits,  but  on  the  goodness  of  <j«d. 

It  cannot  be  doubted  that  what  especially  dis- 
tinguished the  symbolical  expiation  of  this  day  from 
that  of  the  other  services  of  the  law,  was  its  broad 
and  national  character,  with  perhaps  a  deeper  ref- 
erence to  the  sin  which  belongs  to  the  nature  of 
man.  Kwald  instructively  remarks  that  though 
the  least  uiicleanncss  of  an  individual  might  be 
atoned  by  the  rites  of  the  law  which  could  l>e  ob- 
served at  other  times,  there  was  a  consciousness  of 
secret  and  indefinite  sin  pervading  the  congregation, 
which  was  aptly  met  by  this  great  annual  fast. 
Hence,  in  its  national  character,  he  sees  an  an- 
tithesis tietween  it  and  the  passovw,  the  great  festi- 
val of  social  life:  and,  in  its  atoning  significance, 
de  regards  it  as  a  fit  prej»ration  for  the  rejoicing 
at  the  ingathering  of  the  fruits  of  the  earth  in  the 
feast  of  talicmaclcs.  Philo  looked  upon  its  position 
in  the  Jewish  calendar  in  Ute  same  light. 

In  considering  the  meaning  of  the  particular 
rites  of  the  day,  three  points  appear  to  be  of  a  very 
'listinctive  character.  1.  'Hie  white  garments  of 
the  high-priest.  2.  His  entrance  into  the  Holy  of 
Holies.  3.  The  scapegoat.  The  writer  of  the 
tpistle  to  the  Hebrews  (ix.  7-25)  teaches  us  to 
ipply  the  first  two  particulars.    The  high-priest 


ATON1 

himself,  with  his  person  cleansed  and  dressed  la 

white  garments,  was  the  best  outward  type  which 
a  living  man  could  present  in  his  own  person  of 
that  pure  and  holy  One  who  was  to  purify  His 
people  and  to  cleanse  them  from  their  sins, 
liut  respecting  the  meaning  of  the 


we  hav 


V  lii 


it  to 


ami 


has  been 


already  implied  in  what  has  lieen  stated  regarding 
the  word  Azazel)  the  subject  is  one  of  great  doubt 
and  difficulty. 

Of  those  who  take  Azazel  for  the  Evil  Spirit, 
some  have  supposed  that  the  goat  was  a  sort  of 
bribe,  or  retaining  fee,  for  the  accuser  of  men. 
Spencer,  in  supposing  that  it  was  given  up  with  its 
load  of  sin  to  the  enemy  to  be  tormented,  made  it 
a  symbol  of  the  punishment  of  the  wicked;  while, 
according  to  the  strange  notion  of  Hengstejiberg, 
that  it  was  sent  to  mock  the  devil,  it  was  significant 
of  the  freedom  of  those  who  liad  become  reconciled 
to  (iod. 

Some  few  of  those  who  hare  held  a  different 
opinion  on  the  word  Azazel,  have  supposed  that  the 
goat  was  taken  into  the  wilderness  to  suffer  there 
vicariously  for  the  sins  of  the  people.  Hut  it  has 
l>eeu  generally  considered  that  it  was  dismissed  to 
signify  the  carrying  away  of  their  sins,  as  it  were, 
out  of  the  sight  of  Jehovah.6 

If  we  keep  in  view  that  the  two  goats  are  spoken 
of  as  parts  of  one  and  the  same  siu-ofleruig,  and 
tliat  every  circumstance  connected  with  them  ap- 
pears to  have  been  carefully  arranged  to  bring  them 
under  the  same  conditions  up  to  the  time  of  the 
casting  of  the  lots,  we  shall  not  have  much  diffi- 
culty in  seeing  that  they  form  together  but  one 
symbolical  expression.    Why  there  were  two  indi- 
viduals instead  of  one  may  lw  simply  this  —  tliat  s 
single  material  object  could  not,  in  its  nature,  sym- 
bolically embrace  the  whole  of  the  truth  which  was 
to  Isi  expressed.    This  i*  implied  in  the  reasoning 
of  the  author  of  the  Kpistle  to  the  Hebrews  on  the 
office  and  sacrifice  of  Christ  (lleb.  ix. ).  Hence 
some,  regarding  each  goat  as  a  type  of  Christ,  sup- 
posed tliat  the  one  which  was  slain  represented  lus 
death,  and  that  the  goat  set  free  signified  his  resur- 
rection.   (Cyril,  iJochart,  and  others,  quoted  by 
Spiieer.)    But  we  shall  take  a  simpler,  and  per- 
haps a  truer  view,  if  we  look  upon  the  slain  goat 
as  setting  forth  the  act  of  sacrifice,  in  giving  up  its 
own  fife  for  others  "to  Jehovah,"  in  accordance 
;  with  the  requirements  of  the  Ifivinc  law;  and  the 
!  goat  which  carried  off  its  load  of  sin  »  for  complete 
I  removal,"  as  signifying  the  cleansing  influence  of 
I  faith  in  that  sacrifice.    Thus  in  his  degree  the  de- 
jvout  Israelite  might  have  felt  the  truth  of  the 
i  Psalmist's  words.  "  As  far  as  the  east  is  from  the 
[  west,  so  far  hath  he  removed  our  tran sgresoiions 
'  from  us."    Put  for  us  the  whole  spiritual  truth 
has  l>een  revealed  in  historical  fact,  in  the  life,  death, 
and  resurrection  of  Him  who  was  made  sin  for  us, 
who  died  for  us,  and  who  rose  again  for  our  jus- 
tification.   This  Mediator,  it  was  necessary,  should 
'  "  in  some  unspeakable  maimer  unite  death  and 
,  life  "  (Maurice  on  Sacrifice,  p.  85). 

(Sjiencer,  Dt  Leyilmt  Ihbntorvm  IHhial&ms,  lib. 
liii.  Disscrtatio  viii.;  Lightioots  TtmjJe  Snxict, 


a  *  In  «uj  port  of  the  view  that  A  sue  I  denotes  an 
►til  spirit,  or  Satan,  §ec  also  Bash,  Azazil,  etc.  in  the 
Amtr.  m\.  lUpo*.  July.  1842,  2d  ser.,  rill.  116-136; 
Dtrsttl,  Set-TyphoH,  Asahtl  un  l  Siian,  in  the  Zritsrhr. 
f.  rf.  h'it.  Theal.,  1S»J0,  xxx.  15U-217 ;  and  Vaibinger, 
trt  Ax  ixW  in  llerzog's  RtoI-EneyU.,  vol.  L  A. 


*>  In  the  similar  part  of  the  rite  for  the  purification 
of  the  leper  (Lev.  xir.  C,  7),  in  which  *  live  bird  was 
set  free,  it  must  be  evident  that  the  bird  signlfed  tht 
earn  ing  away  of  the  uncleaoneas  of  the  suflme  fi 
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_  it  Surenhusius's  ed.  j  latter  to  the  E.  This  may  probably  be  accounted 
Frischmuth,  Dissertatio  de  \  for  by  the  peculiar  character  of  this  river,  the  cal- 

careous  waters  of  which  are  continually  making 
changes  in  the  channel*.  Beaufort  thought  that 
the  modern  Satalia  is  the  ancient  Olbia,  and  that 
Laara  is  the  true  Attalia.  Forbiger,  after  Man- 
nert,  is  inclined  to  identify  the  two  places.  But 


„xr.-,  Tama,  with  the 
tt  the  Ifishna*,  vol.  ii. ; 

Hirco  Emusario,  in  the  The*  turns  Theologico-Phi- 
Uxjiau;  Ewald,  Die  AUertltAmer  del  Volkes  Is- 
rael, p.  370  rf.;  Hengstenberg,  Eyt/pt  and  the 
Books  of  Motes,  on  Lev.  id  (English  TransLu 
ism),  and  Christolyie,  PrvtevanyeUum ;  Thom- 
uo't  B  imptun  Ltctures,  l^ect  iii.  and  notes.  For 
the  modes  in  which  the  modern  Jews  have  regarded 


Spratt  and  Forl>es  found  the  true  Olbia  further  to 
the  west,  and  have  confirmed  lake's  opinion,  that 
1  the  Day  of  Atonement,  see  Buxtorf,  j  Attalia  is  where  the  modern  name  would  lead  us  to 
Sn  iooq  i  JwLiica,  cap.  xx.,  and  l'icart,  Cere-  expect  to  find  it.   (Beaufort's  Karamania  ;  Spratt 
inU$  iUUyUuses,  vol.  i.)  S.  C.      and  Forbes's  Lyuu)  J-  S.  H. 

AT/ROTH  CmBp  [crowns] :  Etroth),  a  citv      ATT  ALUS  CAttoXoj,  a  Macedonian  name 
,  ,     .  ' T  -  L        J  "      '  of  uncertain  origin),  the  name  of  three  kings  of 

"  ^"T^i  tte^  shouhTbe^n  Perg^ho  reign'ed  naively  n.  c.  241-197, 

"^■,W*f.^wit  it sLh^theadditt,^n  1«MM  (I'luladdphus),  138-133  (Philometor). 
with  that  following  t,  blwpban,  the  addition  sen  v  of  ^  1{omaI)f|  (,JV 

ing  U,  duungimh  this  place ;  from  tin.  A^  »:^  ^  inte<1  thc  nomalls  hU 

the  same  neighborhood.     The  A.  \.  follows  the  »hrt|ier  thc  letter9 

from  liorae  in  favor  of  the  Jews  (1  Mace.  xv.  22) 
were  addressed  to  Attalus  II.  (Polyb.  xxv.  6,  xxxi. 
9,  xxxii.  3,  5,  8,  Ac,  23  f.;  Strab.  xiii.  4;  Just. 
xxxt.  1,  xxxvi.  4,  5;  App.  iM.  02)  or  Attalus 
III.,  as  their  date  tails  in  b.  c.  130-8  [Lrcus], 
about  the  time  when  the  Litter  succeeded  Ids  uncle. 
Josephus  quotes  a  decree  of  the  Pergamenes  in 
favor  of  the  Jews  (ArU.  xiv.  10,  §  22)  in  the  time 
of  Hyrcamu,  about  it.  c.  112:  comp.  Apoc.  ii.  12- 
17.  B.  r .  . 


neighborl 

Vulgate,  EtroUt  tt  Sophan.  In  the  LXX.  it  is 
altogether  omitted.  G. 

•  The  A.  V.  makes  two  places  (A troth,  Shoplian, 
bat  not  connected  by  '>'"/  as  by  et  in  the  Vulg.); 
but  that  they  should  be  taken  together  (Atroth- 
iihophan)  is  evident  from  the  construct  form  of  the 
fast,  and  from  the  analogy  of  Atroth-Adar  (Josh, 
cviii.  13)  and  Atroth-beth-Joab  (1  Chr.  ii.  54). 
fn  both  these  last  cases  the  A.  V.  has  inaccurately 
\taroth  for  Atroth.    [Atakoth.]  H. 

ATTAI  [2  syl.]  (7??  [opportune,  Gcs.] : 
Efl;  [Vat.  EM»0  Alex.  l<00t,  I«0*«:  Ethti). 
L  Grandson  of  Sheshan  the  Jerahmeelite  through 
his  daughter  Ahlai,  whom  he  gave  in  marriage  to 
Jarha  his  Egyptian  slave  (1  Chr.  ii.  35,  30).  His 
grandson  Zabad  was  one  of  David's  mighty  men 
U  Chr.  xi.  41). 

2.  {'Mil  [Vat.  Efloi;]  Alex.  EM«:  EM.) 
One  cf  the  lion-faced  warriors  of  Gad,  captains  of 
the  host,  who  forded  the  Jordan  at  the  time  of  its 
overflow,  and  joined  David  in  the  wilderness  (1  Chr. 
ni.ll). 

3.  flffrtf;  [Vat  l«M«i;]  Alex.  UM,:  Ethm.) 
Second  son  of  King  Hehoboam  by  Maachah  the 
daughter  of  Absalom  (2  Chr.  xi.  20). 

W.  A.  W. 


ATTHARATES  (' KrBaf&rn%i  Atharailies), 
1  Esdr.  ix.  40  (comp.  Neh.  viii.  0),  a  corruption  of 
••  the  Tirshatlia;"  comp.  Atiiaiuas. 

AU'GIA  {Avyia:  om.  in  Vulg.).  Tlie  daugh- 
ter of  Berzelus,  or  Barzillai,  according  to  1  Esdr. 
v.  38.  Her  descendant*  by  Add  us  were  among 
the  priests  whose  genealogy  could  not  bo  substan- 
tiated after  the  return  from  Babylon.  The  name 
does  not  occur  either  in  Ezra  or  Xeheiuiah. 

AUGUSTUS  C.-E'SAR  (Airyowrrot  Km- 
<rap),  the  first  lioman  eui|>eror.  during  whose  reign 
'Christ  was  born  (Luke  ii.  1  If.).  He  was  born 
A.  v.  c.  001,  H.  v.  til.  His  father  was  Caius  Oc- 
tavius;  his  mother  Atia,  daughter  of  Julia  the 
sister  of  C.  Julius  <  a-sar.  He  tare  the  same  name 
as  his  father,  Caius  Octavius.  He  was  principally 
educated,  having  lost  his  father  when  young,  by 
his  great  uncle  Julius  Cajsar.  After  his  murder, 
the  young  Octaviu*  c:»me  into  Italy  as  Caius  Julius 
Octavianus,  being  by  his  uncle's  will  adopted 


ATTALI'A  ('ATTOAsfo:  [Attalia]),  a  coast  - 
town  of  Pamphylia,  mentioue<I  only  very  casually 
In  the  New  Testament  (Acts  xiv.  2.3),  as  the  place 
from  which  Paul  and  Barnabas  sailed  on  their  I 

return  to  Antioch  from  their  missionary  journey  into  the  Gens  Julia  as  his  heir.  He  was  takeu  into 
into  the  inland  parU  of  Asia  Minor.  It  does  not  the  Triumvirate  with  Antony  and  l^pidus,  and 
M>peu*  that  they  made  any  stay,  or  attempted  to  after  the  removal  of  the  latter  divided  the  empire 
preach  the  gospel  in  Attalia.    This  city,  however,  with  Antony,  taking  the  West  for  his  share.  But 


though  comparatively  modern  at  that  time,  was  a 
place  of  considerable  importance  in  the  first  century, 
u*d  has  continued  to  exist  till  now.  Its  name 
«nce  thc  twelfth  century  has  been  Satalia,  a  cor- 
ruption of  which  the  crusading  chronicler,  Wil- 
6am  of  Tyre,  gives  a  curious  explanation. 

Attalus'  Philadelphus,  king  of  Pergamus,  ruled 
over  the  western  part  of  the  peninsula  from  the 
H.  to  the  and  was  in  want  of  a  port  whicL 
iboukl  be  useful  for  the  trade  of  Egyp»  and  Syria. 


there  was  no  real  concord  between  them,  and  the 
compact  resulted  in  a  struggle  for  the  supreme 
power,  which  was  terminated  in  favor  of  Octavianus 
bv  the  decisive  naval  battle  of  Actium,  n.  c  31 
(Suet  Octnv.  17;  Dion  Cass.  1.  15  IT.;  Veil.  Pater 
ii.  85).  On  this  victory  he  was  saluted  Imperator 
by  the  senate;  and  on  his  offering  afterwards  to 
resign  the  chief  power,  they  conferred  on  him  the 
title  Augustus  (it.  c.  27.)  lie  managed  with  con- 
summate tict  and  skill  to  consolidate  the  power 


u  Troas  was  for  that  of  the  /Egean.   This  Attalia  i  conferred  on  him,  by  leaving  the 


and  rights 


T3u  budt  and  named  after  the  monarch.  All  its 
remains  arc  characteristic  of  the  date  of  its  founda- 


has  been  considerable  doubt  concerning 
position  of  Attalia.    There  is  a  discrep- 
between  Strabo  and  Ptolemy,  the  former 
•being  it  to  the  W.  of  the  river  CaUrrbactea,  the 


of  the  principal  stite  officers  intact,  while  by  de- 
grees he  united  them  all  in  his  own  person.  Ths 
first  link  binding  him  to  X.  T.  history  is  Ids  treat- 
ment of  Herod  after  the  battle  of  Actium.  That 
prince,  who  had  espoused  Antony's  side,  found 
himself  pardoned,  taken  into  favor  and  confirmed, 
nay  even  increased  in  his  power  (.'»seph.  Ant.  it 


« 


2U0        AUGUSTUS'  BAND 

8,  §  5  ff.;  7,  §  3;  10,  §  3).  In  gratitude  Herod 
r.uilt  him  a  temple  of  marble  near  the  source  of 
the  Jordan  (Ant.  xv.  10,  §  3),  nnd  was  through  life 
die  fast  friend  of  the  ini|>crial  family.  After  Herod's 
death  in  A.  i>.  4,  Augustus  divided  his  dominions 
almost  exactly  according  to  hi*  dying  directions, 
among  his  sons  (Ant.  xvii.  11,  §  4);  but  was  soon 
obliged  to  exile  one  of  them  [Akchklals],  and 
attach  his  jwrtion,  Juda-a  and  Samaria,  to  the 
province  of  Syria  (Ant.  xvii.  13,  §  2).  Augustus 
died  at  Nola  in  t'amjonia,  Aug.  1«J  a.  v.  c.  707, 
a.  i).  14,  in  his  7tith  Year  (.Suet.  OcUiv.  99  f.; 
Dion  Cass.  lvi.  20  ft".;  Joseph.  Ant.  xviii.  3,  §  2, 
B.  I.  11,  9,  §  1).  Ixmg  before  his  death  he  had 
isoociated  Tilterius  with  him  in  the  empire  (Suet. 
Tiber.  21;  Tacit.  .-Inn.  1,  3).  See,  for  a  more  com- 
plete notice,  the  article  Avuv»  ri\s  in  Uie  Dictionary 
of  Hiography  and  Mythology.  H.  A. 

•  Augustus  adopted  Titanus  as  his  successor 
several  years  before  hU  death ;  but  according  to  the 
best  clirunologists  it  was  not  till  A.  n.  12,  t.  e. 
about  two  years  before  his  death  (A.  i>.  14),  that 
he  admitted  Tiberius  to  a  share  in  the  government. 
For  the  details  of  the  computation,  sec  (JresweU's 
l>i$*ertationt,  i.  344  ft'.;  Sepp's  Lebtn  Christi,  i. 
100  ff. ;  and  Anger  de  temjiorum  rat'ume,  p.  12  f.  on 
Luke  iii.  1.  For  a  summary  of  the  facts,  see  Life 
vfonr  Lord  by  Mr.  S.  J.  Andrews,  pp.  22-28. 

Augustus  occurs  twice  as  one  of  the  imperial 
titles  in  Acts  xxv.  21,  25  (A.  V.  after  the  Latin 
for  iffkurrSs),  where  it  is  used  of  Nero,  the  emperor 
to  whom  Paul  appealed  when  arraigned  befi  re  Fea- 
tus.  The  Roman  Senate  conferred  this  title  on 
Octavius  in  the  first  instance  (Suet.  Octac.  7),  but 
it  was  applied  aLso  to  his  successors  (Suet.  Tiber. 
20).  H. 

AUGUSTUS'  BAND  (Acts  xxvii.  1). 
[Army,  p.  104.] 

AURA'NUS  (rtt  ACparot),  leader  of  a  riot 
nt  Jerusalem  (2  Mace.  iv.  40).  In  the  Vatican 
(Roman  edition  of  the]  I.XX.  and  Vulgate  the 
name  is  rendered  rls  rvpavvos,  fptidam  tyranmu. 

AUTE'AS  (Awto/«:  Vulg.  omits),  name  of 
a  Lcvitc  (Esdr.  ix.  48).  [Hopmah.] 

A'VA  (STO  =  Awa:  'Aid:  [Comp.  'Aovdv] 
Aran),  a  place  in  the  empire  of  Assyria,  from  which 
colonies  were  brought  to  re|>eople  the  cities  of  Sa- 
maria after  the  deportation  of  the  Jews  (2  K.  xvii. 
24).  From  the  names  in  connection  with  which  it 
is  introduced,  it  would  appear  to  be  the  same  place 
with  I vali.  [Ivah.]  It  has  l«en  suggested  to  be 
identical  with  Ahava.  For  other  suppositions  sec 
Winer,  tub  voce. 

AVAR  AN  (AvapaV.  Aharon),  surname  of 
FJeazar,  brother  of  Judas  Maccaba?us  (1  Mace.  ii. 
5  V    [For  the  meaning  of  this  Burname  sec  Elea- 

A'VEN  (7.1^.  nothini/mss:  ['n*:  idohm]). 
L  Tlw  "  plain  of  Aven "   [marg.  Hikath-aven] 

(SV13?p2)  is  mentioned  by  Amos  (i.  5)  in  his 
Oenmiciation  of  Aram  (Syria)  and  the  country  to 

<i  It  is  characteristic  of  the  loownws  of  the  A.  V. 
that  this  name  Is  Riven  di (Terra tly  each  time  it  occurs, 
»nd  that  they  are  all  inaccurate. 

6  AcronliiiR  to  Ewald  (d^-hirhu,  i.  310)  and  Bcr- 
theau,  the  Avvim  were  an  Vn  o!k  of  I>alc*tlnc  proper. 
They  may  have  been  so,  but  there  is  nothing  to  prove 
t,  wbilo  the  mode  of  their  dwellings  points  rather  to 
fee  desert  as  their  origin. 


AV1M 

the  N.  of  Palestine.  It  has  not  been  identified  wits 
certainty.  Michaelis  (notes  ou  Amosi  heard  from 
a  native  of  Damascus  of  a  valley  near  that  city 
called  Un,  and  he  quotes  a  Damascene  proverb  re- 
ferring thereto;  but  the  information  was  at  best 
suspicious,  and  has  not  been  confirmed,  although 
the  neighliorhood  of  Damascus  has  been  tolerably 
well  explored  by  Imrckhardt  (App.  iv.)  and  by 
Porter.  The  prophet,  however,  would  seem  to  be 
alluding  to  some  principal  district  of  the  country 
of  equal  importance  with  Damascus  itself,  and  so 
the  LXX.  have  understood  it,  taking  the  letters  as 

pointed  "PS  and  expressing  it  in  their  version  a» 
rtilov  TflK.  By  this  they  doubtless  intend  the 
great  plain  of  1-ebanon,  (  o;le-Syria,  in  which  the 
renowned  idol  temple  of  Baalbek  or  Hcliopolis  was 
situated,  and  which  still  retains  the  very  same  oam- 
by  which  Amos  and  Jtwhua  designated  it,  tUBuiaa. 
The  application  of  Aven  as  a  term  of  reproach  or 
contempt  to  a  nourishing  idol  sanctuary,  and  the 
play  or  paronomasia  therein  contained,  is  quite  in 
keeping  with  the  manner  of  Amos  and  of  Hosea. 
The  latter  frequently  applies  the  very  same  word  to 
Bethel.  [Betiiaven.J 

2.  In  Hos.  x.  8,  » the  high  places  of  Aven  " 

(*N  /TIES:  /3«MOrn»-:  exctlta  idnU),  the  word 
is  clearly  a  contraction  of  lieth-aven,  that  is  Betbe* 
(comp.  iv.  15,  Ac.). 

3.  In  this  manner  are  pointed,  in  Ez.  xxx.  17, 
the  letters  of  the  name  which  is  elsewhere  given  as 

On,  ]^S,  the  Racrcd  city  of  Heliopolis  or  On,  in 
Egypt.  [On.1  (The  LXX.  and  Vulgate  both 
render  it  accordingly,  "HKtovwoKis,  //ifioj/ofo.; 
The  intention  of  the  prophet  is  doubtless  to  play 
upon  the  name  in  the  same  maimer  as  Amos  and 
Ilosea.    See  above,  1.  ( 

A'VIM,  A'VIMS,  or  A'VITES"  (Z^TOn 
—  the  Avvim :  ol  Evaiot,  the  word  elsewhere  used 
by  the  LXX.  for  Ilivites:  //nwi).  1.  An  early 
but  perhaps  not  an  atariginal  6  people  among  the 
inhabitants  of  Palestine,  whom  we  meet  with  in 
the  S.  W.  conicr  of  the  sea-coast,  whither  they 
mav  have  made  their  way  northwards  from  the 
Desert  ^Stanley,  Sinai  and  Pal.  App.  §  83).  The 
only  notice  of  them  which  has  come  down  to  us  is 
contained  in  a  remarkable  fragment  of  primeval 
history  preserved  in  Deut.  ii.  23.  Here  we  see 
them  "dwelling  in  'the'  villages"  (or  nomad  en- 
campments —  Chatztrim)  in  the  S.  part  of  the 
Slit/'tlih,  or  great  western  lowland,  "as  far  as 
Gaza."  In  these  rich  |*>ssessions  they  were  at- 
tacked by  the  invading  Philistines,  "  the  Capbto- 
rim  which  came  forth  out  of  Capbtor,"  and  who 
after  "  destroying  "  them  and  "  dwelling  in  their 
stead,"  appear  to  have  pushed  them  further  north. 
This  must  be  inferred  from  the  terms  of  the  pas- 
s.-v.:c  in  Josh.  xiii.  2,  3,  the  enumeration  of  the  rest 
of  the  laud  still  remaining  to  be  conquered.  Be- 
ginning0 from  "  Silior,  which  is  before  Egypt." 
probably  the  \Vady-tUAri*h,  the  list  proceeds 
northwards  along  the  lowland  plains  of  the  sea- 

c  The  punctuation  of  this  passage  in  our  Bibles  if 
not  in  accordance  with  the  Hebrew  text,  which  ha*  e 
full  stop  at  Ocshuri  (ver.  2),  thus  ■  "  This  Is  the  land 
that  yet  rcmaineth,  all  the  borders  of  the  I'hilistinei 

and  all  the  Geshurite     From  Slhor  even  to 

the  border  of  Ekroc  sorthward,  a  e/~nt«l  to  the  Oe 
naanito  »  Ice. 
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the  fire  loidships  of  the  PWIistine*! 

—  ail  apparently  taken  in  their  ordr*-  from  S.  to  N. 

—  till  we  reach  the  Awini,"  as  if  they  had  t*wi 
iriven  up  out  of  the  more  southerly  position  which 
they  occupied  at  the  dale  of  the'earlier  record,  into 
the  plains  of  Share  n. 

Nothing  more  is  told  u*  of  thU  ancient  people, 
whose  very  name  is  said  h  to  signify  "  ruin."  l'os- 
<ildy  a  trace  of  their  existence  is  to  l»e  found  in  the 
town  "  A  vim  "  (accurately,  a*  in  the  other  ease*, 
'the  Awiiu')  which  occurs  among  the  cities  of 
Benjamin  (Josh,  xviii.  23),  and  which  may  have 
preserved  the  memory  of  some  family  of  the  extinct 
people  driven  up  out  of  their  fertile  plain*  to  take 
refuge  in  the  wild  hills  of  IJethel;  just  as  in  the 
"Zemaraim  "  of  the  preceding  verse  we  have  prob- 
ahly  a  reminiscence  of  the  otherwise  forgotten  Zem- 
aritcs  [Zkmakaim].  But  on  the  other  hand  it 
i*  possible  tliat  the  word  in  this  place  is  but  a  vari- 
ation or  corruption  of  the  name  of  Ai.  [Ai.] 

The  inhabitant*  of  the  north -ccntnd  districts  of 
1 'ales tine  (Galilean*)  were  in  Liter  times  distin- 
guished by  a  habit  of  confounding  the  gutturals, 

a*,  for  instance,  3?  with  H  (we  Ijght/oot,  Char. 

Cent  ch.  87;  Buxtorf,         Tnlau  b^2).    I*  H 

poMible  that  "^7.  Writ,,  is  a  variation,  arising 

from  this  cause,  of  ^7,  Arllt,  and  that  this  peo- 
ple were  known  to  the  Israelites  at  the  date  of  the 
conquest  by  the  name  of  Unites  V  At  any  rat*  it 
is  a  curious  fact  that  l»th  the  I .XX.  and  Jerome, 
as  we  have  seen  above,  identified  the  two  name*, 
and  also  tliat  the  town  of  ha-Avvim  was  in  the 
actual  district  of  the  Hivites.  in  the  immediate 
neighborhood  of  tiibeon,  Cbephirah,  and  tlieir  other 
chief  cities  (Josh.  ix.  7,  17,  compared  with  xviii. 
13-27). 

The  name  of  the  Awim  has  been  derived  from 
Arva  (Ava),  or  Ivvah  (hah),  as  if  they  had  mi- 
grated thence  into  Palestine;  but  there  is  no  argu- 
ment Cor  this  beyond  Uie  mere  similarity  of  the 

2.  The  people  of  Awa,  among  the  colonists  who 
•ere  sent  by  the  king  of  Assyria  to  re-inhabit  the 
depopulated  cities  of  Israel  (2  K.  xvii.  31).  They 
•we  idolaters,  worshipping  gods  called  Nibhaz  and 
Tartak.     [Ava.]  G. 

•  It  is  remarked  above  (No.  1)  that  Avim  (Joah. 
tviii.  23)  may  be  the  same  as  Ai  (which  sec).  Dr. 
Thomson,  author  of  The  Lnwl  nrul  the  li<*Jc,  has 
liatovered  a  site  east  of  IJethel  which  the  natives 

9f  thai  region  call  If 'adi  Ay  (  ^sj  \   ^4>f^  ),  the 

letter  Alif  l>eing  substituted  for  the  letter  "  Ain  " 
af  the  old  Hebrew  name.   C.  V.  A.  Van  Dyck. 

ATTTH  (H'Yj?:  mBal*  [Alex.  rte$<u^ 
in  Gen. ;  in  1  Chr.,  rcfoip,  Vat.  r*60aun,  Alex. 
rttoan:  Aritk]),  the  city  of  Hadad  ben-Bedad, 
one  of  the  kings  of  Kdom  lwfore  there  were  kings 
in  Israel  (Gen.  xxxvi.  35;  1  Chr.  i.  40;  in  the  lat- 
ter passage  the  Text  (ChtM)  has  nV37,  which  in 
the  Keri  U  corrected  to  agree  with  the  reading  in 
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).    The  name  may  be  compared  »ith  el 


a  "  chain  of  low  hills,' 

mentioned  bv  Burckhardt  (375)  a*  lying  to  the  K 
of  the  district  of  Ktrek  in  Moab  (Knobel,  Gentiu, 
257).  G. 

AWL  (T'^  '  inrhrtor:  tubula),  a  tool  of 
which  we  do  not  know  the  ancient  form.  The  only 
notice  of  it  is  in  connection  with  the  custom  ol 
boring  the  ear  of  the  slave  (I'.i.  xxi.  0;  I>eut.  xv 
17).  W.  I*  B. 

AXE.  Seven  I lebrew  words  are  rendered  "  axe  ** 
in  the  A.  V. 

1.  )y,"*l~,  Gtirzctt,  from  a  root  signifying  "to 
cut  or  sever,"  as  "  hatchet,"  from  "  hack,"  corre- 
sponds to  the  Lot.  ttcuri*.  It  consisted  of  a  head 
of  iron  (comp.  I*,  x.  34),  fastened,  with  Uiongs  or 
otherwise,  upon  a  liandle  of  wood,  and  so  liable  to 
slip  off  (DeuU  xix.  5;  2  K.  vi.  b).  It  was  used 
for  felling  trees  (Deut.  xx.  Ill),  and  also  for  shaping 
the  wood  when  felled,  perhaps  like  the  modern  adze 
(lK.vi.7). 


F4TJ  ptian  Axe.  —  (British  M 


2.  yy?,  Chcreb,  which  is  usually  translated 
"sword,"  is  used  of  otlier  cutting  instrument*,  as 
a  "knife"  (Josh.  v.  2)  or  razor  ( Kz.  v.  1),  or  a 
tool  for  hewing  or  drawing  stones  (Kz.  xx.  2">),  and 
is  once  rendered  "axe"  (Kz.  xxvi.  9),  evidently 
denoting  a  weapon  for  destroying  buildings,  a  pick- 


axe. 

3.  ^7>IP?,  C<iW<i/,  occurs  but  once  (Ps.  Ixxvii. 
0),  and  is  evidently  a  later  word,  denoting  a  large 
axe.  It  is  also  found  in  the  Targum  of  Jer.  xln. 
22. 

4.  rHT2!2,  Magzirah  (2  Sam.  xii.  31),  and 

5.  n^2T?,  Mtyi'rdh  (1  Chr.  xx.  3),  are  found  in 
the  description  of  the  punishments  inflicted  by 
David  upon  the  Ammonites  of  Itabbah.  The  lat- 
ter word  is  properly  "  a  saw,"  and  is  apparently  an 
error  of  the  transcriber  for  the  former. 

6.  XT*P^,  Afi'itlMhl,  rendered  "axe"  in  the 
margin  of  Is.  xliv.  12,  and  Jer.  x.  3,  was  an  instru- 
ment employed  both  by  the  iron-smith  and  the  car 
penter,  and  is  supposed  to  be  a  curved  knife  or  bill, 
smaller  than 

7.  DT"!f2i  A'<mi'-m,  a  large  axe  used  for  felling 
tree*  (Judg.  ix.  48;  1  Sam.  xiii.  20,  21;  I's.  lxxiv. 
5;  .ler.  xlvi.  22).  The  words  1,  5,  and  7  have  an 
etymological  affinity  with  each  other,  the  idea  of 
cutting  being  that  which  is  expressed  by  their  roots. 

The  "battle-axe,"  mnpptt  (Jer.  li.  20), was 

pruliably,  as  iU  root  indicates,  a  heavy 


"  It  la  perhapa  worth  notlc*,  where  every  syllable  tlon  of  it,  as  "  dwoller*  in  tho  lowlands,''  is  not  obrl 
W  nmt  significance,  that  while  r  the  Gaaathito  ....  I  oaf    nor  does  he  «pecify  any  derivation. 

Qcrooitas"  are  all  in  the  singular,  "the  Arrim'  .  <-  dee  Lenircrke*  confident  hypothesis  (Kemutn,  p 
tphxral.  188),  tor  which,  m  I*  often  the  case,  he  don  not  con 

»  O-aaniua.  Tfsanrut,  p.  1000.  Lmferiu's  •xpUoa-  I  descwod  to  sjivj  tun  I 
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AZAEL 


maul,  like  that  which  gave  hi*  surname  to  (  harks 
UarltL  W.  A.  W. 


Assyrian  Axe.  —  (British  Museum.) 

AZ'AEL  ('A(ariKo,;  [Akl.  'Afo^A:]  Kztlus), 
name  of  a  mati  (1  Fsdr.  ix.  14).  [AsAHtL]. 

AZAEXUS  ('AfaSAof  5  [Alex.  A£aijA:]  Dle- 
lut),  an  Israelite  in  the  time  of  Esdras :  the  name 
is  probably  mcrelv  a  repetition  of  that  preceding  it 
(1  Fsdr.  ix.  34). ' 

A'ZAL  (Atzel,  b'V,  but  from  the  emphatic 

•cccnt  ^Vlf»  Atzal:  'faro's;  Alex.  [Comp.  Aid.] 
'Aco^A:  tw{ue  ad prorimum),  a  name  only  occur- 
ring in  Zech.  xiv.  o.    It  is  mentioned  us  the  limit 

to  which  the  "  ravine  "  or  cleft  (.S*2y  of  the  Mount 
of  Olives  will  extend  when  "Jehovah  shall  go  forth 
to  fight."  'Die  whole  passage  of  Zechariah  is  a 
highly  poetical  one  :  ami  several  commentators 
agree  with  Jerome  in  taking  Azal  as  an  apjjolla- 
tivc,  and  not  a  proper  name.  G. 

AZALI'AH  l^yt*  [whom  Jthovak  ha* 
spared]  :  'K(t\las,  't<rtkla\  [Vat.  EAiaj,  2«A«a:] 
Alex.  [Eo-fffAiar  in  1  K.]  2*Aia  in  2  Chr.:  Aslia, 
Esrliiu).  The  father  of  Shaphan  the  scriLe  in  the 
reign  of  Josiah  ^2  K.  xxii.  3;  2  Chr.  xxxiv.  8). 

W.  A.  W. 

AZANI'AH  (H^TS  [whom  Jthorah  heart] : 
'A£aWa  [Vat.  -yti-] :  Azitnint).  The  father  or 
Immediate  ancestor  of  Jeshua  the  Invite  in  the 
time  of  Nehcmiah  (Xeh.  x.  l>).         W.  A.  \V. 

AZA'PHION  (*A<r<rair$>ui0;  [Vat.  Aevatptt- 
wfl;  Alex.  AacufxpueB;  Aid.  ' AcawQuiv-]  i>cjme- 
s),  1  Fsdr.  v.  .13.     Possibly  a  corruption  of 


AZ'ARA  ('Avapd:  Attre),  one  of  the  "serv- 
ants of  the  templeT'  (1  Fsdr.  v.  31).  No  corre- 
i ponding  name  can  be  traced  in  the  parallel  list  in 
lira, 

AZAR'AEL  (the  same  name  as  the  succeeding 

one;  bS^Tr.  :  'o^A;  [Vat.  Alex.  FA.»  -<>,-; 
Comp.   'E^ji^A:]   Azaretl),   a  Invito  musician 
(Neh.  xii.  ;«!).    [The  A.  V.  ed.  1011,  following 
the  Hishops'  Hible,  incorrectly  reads  "  Asarael."] 
AZA'REEL  (Vsnry  [„./„„„  God  hf1pt]  . 

Oft^A:  [Vat.  -pfi-\  Aid.]  Alex.'EAWjA;  [Comp. 

A^aphk  ]  Aznritl).  1.  A  Korhite  who  joined 
David  in  his  retreat  at  Ziklag  (1  t'hr.  xi».  G). 

2-  CAvpiiiM  [Vat.  A(cu>ia:J  Akx.EfrojA.)  A 
Levite  musician  of  the  family  of  Ilcinan  in  the  time 
of  David,  1  <lir.  xxv.  IS:  called  C/zu  i.  in  xxv.  4. 

3.  ('A(apir}\;  [Vat.  A(apar]\:\  Alex.  E^mjA: 
Ezrihil.)  Son  of  .leroham,  and  prince  of  the  tribe 
Df  Dan  when  David  numlx-red  the  people  (1  Chr. 
cxvii.  22). 

4.  CE(><4a:  [Vat.  E^tjA:]  Fzrel)    One  of 
the  sons  of  llani,  who  put  away  his  foreign  wife  on 
he  remonstrance  of  lira  (Kzr.  x.  41):  apparently 
he  same  as  Km; II.,  1  Fadr.  ix.  31. 


AKABIAH 

5.  ('E«r8>i1&A;  [Comp.  Aid.  'E<r^\;  Alex. 
piijA:]  Azreel)    Father,  or  ancestor,  of  Maa*i:u. 
or  Amashai,  a  priest  who  dwelt  in  Jerusalem  after 

the  return  from  Babylon  (Neh.  xi.  13;  comp,  1 
Chr.  ix.  12).  W.  A.  W. 

AZARrAHa  (n^-Tb4  and  VT-?S;:  'Afol- 
oj:  Azarias;  whom  Gott'hath  helped).'  It  b  a 
common  name  in  Hebrew,  and  especially  in  the 
families  of  the  priests  of  the  line  of  Flf.azak, 
whose  name  has  precisely  the  same  meaning  aa 
AzAltiAH.  It  is  nearly  identical,  and  is  often  con 
founded  with  Ezra  as  well  as  with  Zerahiah  and 
Seraiah.  The  principal  persons  who  bore  thk 
name  were:  — 

1.  Son  of  Ahimaaz  (1  Clir.  vi.  9).  H*  appear* 
from  1  K.  iv.  2,  to  have  succeeded  Zadok,  bis 
grandfather,  in  the  high-priesthood,  in  the 
of  Solomon,  Ahimaaz  having  died  liefore 
[Ahimaaz.]  To  him,  it  can  scarcely  be  doubted, 
instead  of  to  his  grandson,  Azariah,  the  son  of  Jo- 
hanan,  belongs  the  notice  in  1  Chr.  vi.  10,  "He  it 
is  that  executed  the  priest's  office  in  the  temple 
that  Solomor  built  at  Jerusalem,"  meaning  that 
be  officiated  at  the  consecration  of  the  temple,  and 
was  the  first  high-priest  that  ministered  in  it.  The 
other  interpretation  which  has  been  put  upon  these 
words,  as  alluding  to  the  Azariah  who  was  high- 
priest  in  Uzziah  a  reign,  and  resisted  the  king  when 
he  attempted  to  offer  incense,  is  quite  unsuited  to 
tl>c  words  they  are  meant  to  explain,  and  utterly 
at  variance  with  the  chronology.  For  this  Azariah 
of  1  Chr.  vi.  10  precedes  Amariah,  the  high-priest 
in  Jehoshaphat's  reign,  whereas  Uzziah  was  king 
five  reigns  after  Jeboshaphat.  Josephus  merely 
mentions  Az arias  as  the  son  and  successor  of 
Ahimaaz. 

2.  [Kom.  'Opviax  Vat.  Opveta.]  A  chief  officer 
of  Solomon's,  the  son  of  Nathan,  perhaps  David's 
grandson  (1  K.  ir.  5.) 

3.  (npty,  ^rp-r;  m  2  k.  xr.  e  [«*om 

Jehovah  help*]:  A(aplas'  Azarias.)  Tenth  king 
of  Judah,  more  frequently  called  Uzziah  (2  K. 
xiv.  21,  xv.  1,  6,  7,  8,  17,  23.  27;  1  Chr.  Ui.  12). 

4.  [Vat.  M.  Zaptia,  H.  -as;  Alex.  A(apt*-] 
Son  of  Ethan,  of  the  sons  of  Zerah,  where,  per- 
bapa,  Zerahiah  is  the  more  probable  reading  (1  Chr. 

a.  8). 

6.  Son  of  Jehu  of  the  family  of  the  Jerahmeeh'tea 
and  descended  from  Jarha  the  Egyptian  slave  of 

,  Sbeshan  (1  Chr.  ii.  38,  30).  He  was  probably  one 
of  the  captains  of  hundreds  in  the  time  of  Athaliah 
mentioned  in  2  Chr.  xxiii.  1;  and  there  called  the 
son  of  Obed.  This  fact  assigns  tlie  compilation  of 
the  genealogy  in  1  Chr.  ii.  30-41  to  the  reign  of 
Hezekiah. 

6.  The  son  of  Johanan,  1  Chr.  vi.  10,  11.  Ho 
must  have  beeu  high-priest  in  the  reigns  of  Abijah 
and  Asa,  as  we  know  his  son  Amariah  was  in  the 
days  of  Jeboshaphat,  the  sou  of  Asa.  It  does  not 
appear  what  part  he  took  in  Asa's  zealous  reforma- 
tion (2  Chr.  xv.),  nor  whether  he  iipproved  the 
!  stripping  of  the  house  of  (iod  of  its  treasures  to 
induce  Ilcnhadad  to  break  his  league  with  Ituaslia 
king  of  Israel,  as  related  2  <  hr.  xvi.,  for  his  name 
and  his  office  are  ne\cr  alluded  to  in  the  history  of 
Asa's  reign,  either  in  the  hook  of  Kings  or  Chron- 
icles. The  active  jiersons  in  the  religious  move- 
ment of  the  times  were  the  king  himself  and  the 
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two  prophets,  Azariah  the  son  o'  Oded,  and  Ha- 
aani.  The  silence  concerning  Azariah,  the  high- 
priest,  is,  perhaps,  rather  unfavorable  than  other- 
wise to  his  religious  character.  His  name  is 
almost  lost  in  Josephu*  s  list  of  the  high-priests. 
Having  loat,  aa  we  saw  in  the  article  Amamah,  its 
termination  A2,  which  adhered  to  the  following 
tvMue,  it  got  by  some  process  transformed  into 

Iff  OS- 

7.  Another  Azariah  is  inserted  between  Hilkiah. 
in  Josiali's  reign,  and  Seraiah,  who  was  put  to 
death  by  Nebuchadnezzar,  in  1  Chr.  vi.  13.  Hut 
Josephus  does  not  acknowledge  him,  making  Se- 
raiah the  son  of  Hilkiah,  and  there  seems  to  be 
scarcely  room  fur  him.  It  seems  likely  that  he 
mar  have  been  inserted  to  assimilate  the  genealogy 
to  that  of  Kzr.  vii.  1,  where,  however,  the  Seraiah 
and  Azariah  are  probably  neither  of  them  the  high- 
priesU  of  tboae  names. 

8.  Son  uf  Zephaniah,  a  Kohathite,  and  ancestor 
of  Samuel  the  prophet  (1  Chr.  vi.  3G).  Apparently 
the  same  aa  Uzziah  in  ver.  24. 

0.  Azanab,  the  son  of  (Wed  (2  Chr.  xv.  1 ), 
called  simply  Oded  in  ver.  8,  was  a  remarkable 
prophet  in  the  days  of  king  Asa,  and  a  contempo- 
rary of  Azaiiah  the  son  of  Johanan  the  high-priest, 
and  of  Hanani  the  seer.  He  powerfully  stirred  up 
the  spirit  xti  Asa,  and  of  tlie  |ieople  of  Judali  and 
benjamin,  in  a  brief  but  pithy  prophecy,  which  has 
been  preserved,  to  put  away  all  idolatrous  worship, 
and  to  restore  the  altar  of  the  one  true  Cod  liefore 
the  porch  of  tbe  temple.  Great  numbers  of  Israelites 
from  Ephraim,  and  Manasaeh,  and  Simeon,  and  all 
Israel,  joined  in  tbe  national  reformation,  to  the 
peat  strengthening  of  the  kingdom;  and  a  season 
of  rest  and  great  prosperity  ensued.  Oded,  the 
prophet  in  the  days  of  Ahaz,  may  probably  have 
been  a  descendant  of  Azariah. 

10.  Son  of  Jehoahaphat  king  of  Judah  (2  Chr. 
xxi.  2). 

U.  OrP"^]?.)  Another  son  of  Jehoshaphat, 
and  brother  of  the  preceding  (2  Chr.  xxi.  2). 

1*.  ['OxoQat,  Vat.  -(t t- :  Ochozim.]  At  2 
Car.  xxii.  6,  Azariah  is  a  clerical  error  for  Ahaziah. 

13.  (nN~l?]7.)   Son  of  Jeroham,  and  one  of  the 

captains  of  Judah  in  the  time  of  AthaUah  (2  Chr. 
xxiii.  1). 

14.  Tbe  high-priest  in  the  reign  of  Uzziah,  king 
if  Judah,  whose  name,  perhaps  from  this  circum- 
itance,  is  often  corrupted  into  Azariah  (2  K.  xiv. 
21,  xv.  1,  G,  7,  8,  Ac).  The  most  memorable 
event  of  bis  life  is  that  which  is  recorded  in  2  Chr. 
mi.  17-20.  When  king  Uzziah,  elated  by  his 
great  prosperity  and  power,  "  transgressed  against 
the  Ixlrd  his  God,  and  went  into  the  temple  of  the 
Lonl  to  bum  incense  upon  the  altar  of  incense," 
Azariih  the  priest,  accompanied  by  eighty  of  his 
brethren,  went  in  boldly  after  him,  and  withstood 
him.  With  untouching  faithfulness,  and  a  high 
•ease  of  his  own  responsibility  as  ruler  of  the 
House  of  (iod.  he  addressed  the  king  with  the  weU- 
roeriled  reproof —  "It  appertaiueth  not  unto  thee, 
Uviah,  to  burn  incense  unto  the  I-ord,  but  to  the 
priests  tbe  sons  of  Aaron,  that  are  consecrated  to 
l"im  incense:  go  out  of  the  tinctuary,  for  thou 
Hart  trespassed :  neither  shall  if  be  for  thine  honor 
Votn  the  l-ord  God."    And  it  is  added  that  when 

Azariah  the  chief  priest  and  all  the  priests  looked 
him,  heboid  be  was  leprous  in  his  forehead, 

r,  yea,  himself 


basted  to  go  out,  because  the  I.ord  had  smitter 
him."    Uzziah  was  a  lejier  unto  the  day  of  his 
death,  and,  as  such,  was  never  able  again  to  go  to 
the  I-ord's  House,  which  he  had  so  presumptuously 
invaded.    Azariah  was  conteni|>orary  with  Isaiah 
the  prophet,  and  with  Amos  and  Joel,  and  doubt- 
less witnessed  the  great  earthquake  in  Uzziah  *s 
reign  (Am.  i.  1;  Zech.  xiv.  5).    He  is  not  men 
Uoned  in  Josephus's  list.    'lovrfXos  occurs  instead 
possibly  the  name  of  tbe  prvphrt  uiadvertently  sub 
stituted  for  that  of  tbe  higk-pritst.    Neither  is  he 
in  the  priestly  genealogy  of  1  Chr.  vi. 

15.  [Horn.  OW«/m;  Vat.  OuW]  Son  of 
Johanan,  one  of  the  captains  of  Ephraim  in  the 
reign  of  Ahaz  (2  Chr.  xxviii.  12),  who  sent  Lack 
the  laptives  and  spoil  that  were  taken  in  tlie  inva- 
sion of  Judah  by  I'ekah. 

16.  [Vat.  Alex.  Aid.  Zaxapuxr.]  A  Kohathite, 
father  of  Joel  in  the  reigp  of  Hezekiah  (2  Chr. 
xxix.  12). 

17.  [Vat.  Zaxaptav]  A  Merarite,  son  of 
.lehalelel,  in  the  time  of  Hezekiah,  contemporary 
with  the  son  of  the  preceding  (2  Chr.  xxix.  12). 

18.  The  high-priest  in  the  days  of  Hezekiah  f* 
Chr.  xxxi.  10-13).  He  appears  to  have  cotjierated 
zealously  with  the  king  in  that  thorough  purifica- 
tion of  the  temple  and  restoration  of  the  teni|4e- 
serviees  which  was  so  conspicuous  a  feature  in  Hez- 
ekiah's  reign.  He  especially  interested  himself  in 
providing  chambers  in  tbe  bouse  of  tlie  lx>rd  in 
which  to  stow  the  tithes  and  offerings  and  conse- 
crated things  for  the  use  of  the  priests  and  Invites, 
and  in  appointing  overseers  to  have  the  charge  of 
them,  tor  the  attendance  of  priests  and  I>evitea, 
and  the  maintenance  of  the  temple-services,  de- 
pended entirely  upon  the  supply  of  such  offerings, 
and  whenever  the  people  neglected  them  tlie  priests 
and  Levites  were  forced  to  disperse  themselves  to 
their  villages,  and  so  tlie  house  of  ( iod  was  deserted 
(comp.  Xeh.  x.  35-3U,  xii.  27-30,  4-4-47).  His 
name  seems  to  be  corrupted  into  tiriplas  in  •Jose- 
ph us.  He  succeeded  Urijah,  who  was  high-priest 
in  the  reign  of  Ahaz.  Who  his  successor  was  is 
somewhat  uncertain.  He  is  not,  any  more  than  tbe 
preceding,  included  in  the  genealogy  of  1  Chr.  vi. 

19.  [Vat.  Alex.  FA.  A(aou.)  Son  of  Maa- 
seiah,  who  repaired  part  of  tlie  wall  of  Jerusalem 
in  the  time  of  Xehemiah  (Xeh.  iii.  23,  24). 

20.  ('Afola;  Alex.  A(ou>*o.)  <>ne  of  the 
leaders  of  the  children  of  the  province  who  went 
up  from  Habylon  with  Zerubliabel  (Xeh.  vii.  7). 
Elsewhere  called  Skuaiaii  (Ezr.  ii.  2)  and  Zaliia- 
mas  (1  Esdr.  v.  8). 

21.  [Rom.  Vat.  Alex.  FA.  omit;  Aid.  'Afopt'af-] 
One  of  the  Invites  who  assisted  I'^ra  in  instructing 
the  jieople  in  the  knowledge  of  the  law  (Xeh.  \iii 
7).    Called  Azamas  in  1  Esdr.  ix.  43. 

22.  [In  Xeh.  x.,  'A{api<u  Comp.  -oj,  FA. 
Zaxapm;  in  Xeh.  xii.,  Vat.  FA.  Za\apias.]  One 
of  the  priests  who  sealed  the  covenant  with  Xche- 
miah  (Xeh.  x.  2),  and  probably  the  .same  with  the 
Azariah  who  assisted  in  the  dedication  of  tlie  city 
wall  (Xeh.  xii.  33 1. 

23.  ('Afapi'af.)    Jf.zamaii  (Jer.  xliii.  2). 

24.  The  original  name  of  A  bed -r.  ego  (Man.  i.  0, 
7,  11,  19).  lie  apjiears  to  have  been  of  the  seed- 
royal  of  Judah,  and  for  this  reason  selected,  with 
I  >aniel  and  his  other  two  companions,  for  Xebu- 

'  chadnezzar's  especial  service.     The  tliree  ehildreu. 

'as  they  were  called,  were  remarkable  for  tlieii 
l>eauty,  and  wisdom,  and  knowledge,  and  intelli- 
gence.   Thev  were  no  leas  remarkable  for  fbeii 
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piety,  their  strict  adherence  to  the  law  of  Mote*, 

and  the  steadfastness  of  their  faith,  even  unto  death, 
and  their  wonderful  deliverance. 

A.  C.  II.  and  \V.  A.  W. 

AZARI'AS  ('ACapias:  Marias).  1.  (I  Esdr. 
«.  21)  —  U/.ziAii,  Yju.  x.  21. 

2.  (1  Esdr.  ix.  43)  =r  L  ijijah,  Neh.  viii.  4. 

3.  (Alex.  Afaxiai:  1  Esdr.  ix.  48)  =  Azakjaii, 
Neh.  viii.  7. 

4.  (Azartus.)  Priest  in  the  line  of  Esdras  (2 
K8dr.  i.  1),  elsewhere  A/.akiaii  and  Ezekias. 

5.  (Asanas.)  Name  assumed  by  the  angel 
ILvphael  (Tob.  v.  12,  vi.  0,  13,  vii.  8,  ix.  2). 

6.  A  captain  in  the  army  of  Judas  Maccabaeus 
(I  Mace.  v.  18,  5G,  GO).  W.  A.  W. 

A'ZAZ  (tty  [stroug]:  'AlWC?  [Vat.]  Alex. 
OfavC;  [Comp.  'AtfC'.]  Azaz).  A  Keubenite, 
father  of  liela  (1  Chr.  v.  8).  \V.  A.  W. 

•  AZA'ZEL  stands  in  the  margin  of  the  A.  V. 
(Lev.  xvi.  8)  for  "scape-goat"  in  the  text.  See 
Atonement,  The  Day  or,  under  III.  and  VI. 

II. 

AZAZI'AH     (^T!?     OAom  Jehovah 

Urenglhttu]:  'O^ai;  [Vat.  FA.  Offiar :]  Oznziu). 
1.  A  I>evite  musician  in  the  reign  of  l)avid,  ap- 
pointed to  play  the  harp  in  the  sen  ice  which 
attended  the  procession  by  which  the  ark 


brought  up  from  the  house  of  Obed-cdom  (1  Chr. 
xv.  21). 

2.  [Vat.  Of«iai.]  The  father  of  Ilosca,  prince 
of  the  tribe  of  Ephraim  when  David  numbered  the 
people  (1  Chr.  xxvii.  20). 

3.  ([Vat.  oC*iatO  Alex.  0{afa:  Azarias.) 
One  of  the  Levites  in  the  reign  of  llezekiah,  who 
had  charge  of  the  tithes  and  dedicated  things  in 
the  Temple  under  Cononiah  and  Shimei  (2  Chr. 
xxxi.  13).  W.  A.  W. 

AZBAZ'ARETH  ('AffjScuro^dr  [Vat.  -e^afl; 
Aid.  Alex.  'Aa&curaptO:]  Asbaznreth),  king  of  the 
Assyrians,  probably  a  corruption  of  Ksar-haddon 
(1  Esdr.  v.  69).  [The  A.  V.  ed.  1611  reads,  more 
correctly,  "  Asbazareth."] 

AZTJUK  (?^3T?:  'ACaflov*;  Alcx.A03cvx; 
Azboc).  Father  or  ancestor  of  Nehemiah  the  prince 
of  part  of  Bethzur  (Neh.  Hi.  16).      W.  A.  W. 

AZETCAH  (nr?TT,  from  a  root  signifying  to 

dig  or  till  the  ground,"  see  Geacn.  s.  r.:  *ACn*d\ 
once  'la^nKtC :  Azeca),  a  town  of  Judah,  with 
dependent  villages  ('•daughters")  lying  in  the 
Sheftlah  or  rich  agricultural  plain,  a  situation  quite 
in  accordance  with  the  derivation  of  the  name  given 
aliove.  It  is  named  with  Adullam,  Shaaraim,  and 
other  places  known  to  have  l>cen  in  that  locality 
'Josh.  xv.  35;  2  Chr.  xi.  f»;  Neh.  xi.  30),  but  is 
/>oat  clearly  defined  as  l*ing  near  Shochoh  (that 
a  the  northern  one)  [SiiochoiiJ  (1  Sam.  xvii.  1). 
i  oshua's  pursuit  of  the  Cauaanites  after  the  battle 
of  lfclh-horon  extended  to  Azekah  (Josh.  x.  10,  11 ). 
lletwet-ii  Azekah  and  Shochoh,  an  easy  step  out  of 
their  own  territory,  the  Philistines  encamped  before 
the  battle  in  which  (ioliath  was  killed  (1  Sam.  xvii. 
1).  It  was  among  the  cities  fortified  by  Hehoboara 
(2  Chr.  xi.  9),  was  still  stauding  at  the  time  of  the 
jivasion  of  the  kings  of  Babylon  (Jer.  xxxiv.  7), 


and  is  mentioned  as  one  of  the  places  i» 
by  the  Jews  after  their  return  from  captivity  (S 

xi.  30). 

The  jKisition  of  Azekah  has  not  yet  been  recog- 
nized. The  alwve  passages  would  seem  to  show 
that  it  must  have  l>een  to  the  N.  of  the  Shfftlak, 
near  Heth-horon ;  but  by  F.usebius  and  Jerome  it  it 
spoken  of  as  lying  lietweeu  (ov4  piaov)  Eleutbe- 
ropolis  and  Jerusalem,  i.  t.  further  S.  and  in  the 
mountains  of  Judah.  Perhaps  like  Shochoh.  Apbek, 
Ac.,  there  were  more  than  one  place  of  the  name. 
Schwarz  (p.  102)  would  identify  it  with  "  Tell 
Ezakaria"  (Zakar\ya  on  Robinson's  Map,  1856) 
not  far  from  Ain  shews,  and  very  possiblv  correctly. 

G. 

A'ZEL  (bv^  in  pause  V?K  :  'E<Hj\;  [Comp 
'AcrtjA;  Sin.  in  1  Chr.  ix.  Eo-a^xr]  Asel),  a  de- 
scendant of  Saul  (1  Chr.  viii.  37,  38,  ix.  43,  44). 

A'ZEM  (Z^ j?,  when  not  emphasized  C**?? 

[o  bone]:  'Atrdyu,  'lac6t>;  [Alex.  Acrc/x,  Aeon-] 
Asem,  L'stm),  a  city  in  the  extreme  south  of  Judah 
(Josh.  xv.  20),  afterwards  allotted  to  Simeon  (xix. 
3).    FJsewhere  it  is  E/.km.  G. 


«  The  verb  occurs  only  In  Is.  t.  2,  where  it  is  ren- 
tn~\  In  the  A.  V  "fenced  ;  "  but  by  Ocxenius  in  his 
Issota,  «  grub  ihn  urn." 


AZEPHU'RITH,  or  more  properly  An- 
sirHURiTH  [  Ap<rHf>ovpl0  ;  Vat.  Aptrtufiovo*  i9 ; 
Alex.  ApatfyovptiQ],  a  name  which  in  the  1-Xa.  of 
1  Esdr.  v.  1«  occupies  the  place  of  Jorah  in  Ext.  U. 
18,  and  of  Hariph  in  Neh.  vii.  24.  It  is  altogether 
omitted  in  the  Vulgate.  Uurrington  conjectures 
that  it  may  have  originated  in  a  combination  of 
these  two  names  corrupted  by  the  mistakes  of  tran- 
scribers. The  second  syllable  in  this  case  probaUy 
arose  from  a  confusion  of  the  uncial  2  with  E- 

W.  A.  \V. 

AZETAS  CAfovdV;  [Aid.]  Alex.  'ACvrdV 
Zilas).  The  name  of  a  family  which  returned  with 
Zoroliabel  according  to  1  Esdr.  v.  15,  but  not 
mentioned  in  the  catalogues  of  Ezra  and  Nebemiah. 

W.  A.  W. 

AZ'GAD  :  'Aoy&:  [Vat-  Err.  viii. 

12,  AaraS  ;]    Alex.   A0yat,  AfyoS,  Ay  trot  : 

Azgad).  The  children  of  Azgad,  to  the  number 
of  1222  (2322  according  to  Neh.  vii.  17)  were 
among  the  laymen  who  returned  with  ZerubbabeJ 
(Ezr.  U.  12).  A  second  detachment  of  110,  with 
Johanan  at  their  head,  accompanied  lira  in  the 
second  caravan  (Ezr.  viii.  12).  With  the  other 
heads  of  the  people  they  joined  in  the  covenant 
with  Nehemiah  (Neh.  x.  15).  The  name  appears 
as  Sadas  in  1  Esdr.  v.  13,  and  the  number  of  the 
famiJy  is  there  given  3222.  In  1  Esdr.  viii.  38,  it 
is  written  Ahtath.  W.  A.  W. 

AZI'A  (Otfar;  [Vat.  Alex,  lofa;  Aid 

'AtfuO  Ozuus),  a  "servant  of  the  temple"  (1 
Esdr.  v.  31),  elsewhere  called  L'zza. 

AZI'EI  (2  Esdr.  i.  2),  one  of  the  ancestor*  of 
Esdras,  elsewhere  called  Azaiuaii  and  Ezias. 

A'ZIEL  (^NST? :  'ofax  [Vat.  FA.  ~(tt-] 
Ozitl),  a  I>evite  (1  Chr.  xv.  20).    The  name  is  a 

shortened  form  of  Jaaziel  (VS"!?^),  which  oo> 
curs  in  ver.  18  of  same  chapter. 

AZPZA  (Srty  [it,-ong\:  'ofiCd;  [Vat.  M 
Of«ia0  Azivi).  A  layman  of  the  family  of  Zattu 
who  had  married  a  foreign  wife  after  the  retort 
from  Ilabvloa  (Err.  x.  27);  called  Sardkvs  in  1 
Eadr.  ix.  28.  W.  A.  W. 
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AZMAYETH 

AZM.WETH  i^yiy?  [strong  untc  death, 

]:  'Aofu*6  [V*U  Aafae],  'A&itv;  Alex. 
hfawd  in  1  Chr.:  Azmurtth,  Aziiu<dt ).  1.  Oue 
if  David's  mighty  men,  a  native  of  ltohurim  (2 
Sam.  xxiii.  .11 :  1  Chr.  xi.  3-1),  and  therefore  prob- 
sdily  a  Denjaniite. 

2.  {'A<rnt*et  TafaLd;  fVat.  JoA/tv,  rata**;] 
Alex.  A(fu»d:  Azmuth.)  A  descendant  of  Mephi- 
boahcth,  or  Merib-baal  (1  Chr.  viii.  36,  ix.  42.  [In 
1  Chr.  viii.  36  the  A.  V.  ed.  Kill,  etc.  reads 
"  Asmaveth,"  following  the  Bishops'  Bible.] 

3.  Alex.  AUiuB.)  The  father  of  Jeziel 
and  Pdet,  two  of  the  skilled  Bcnjamitc  sliugers  and 
archers  who  joined  David  at  Ziklag  (1  Chr.  xii.  3), 
perhaps  identical  with  1.  It  has  been  suggested 
that  in  this  passage  "  sons  of  Azmavetb "  may 
denote  natives  of  the  place  of  that  name. 

4.  Overseer  of  the  royal  treasures  in  the  reign 
of  David  (1  Chr.  xxvii.  25.)  W.  A.  W. 

AZMA'VETH  (."VC??:  A^0;  [Vat.  in 
Ezr-,  AofuoB'-]  Azmaeeth),  a  place  to  all  appear- 
ance in  Benjamin,  being  named  with  Anathoth, 
Kirjath-jearim  and  other  towns  belonging  to  that 
tribe.  Forty-two  of  the  Btne-Azmavtth  returned 
from  the  captivity  with  Zerubbabel  (Ear.  ii.  24). 
The  u  sons  of  the  singers  "  seem  to  have  settled 
round  it  (Neh.  xii.  29).  The  name  elsewhere  oc- 
ean as  Bkth-Azmavetii.  Azmaveth  does  not 
nuke  its  appearance  in  the  lists  in  Joshua,  but  the 
name  was  borne  by  several  Benjamites  of  the  kindred 
of  Saul  (1  Chr.  viii.  36,  ix.  42,  xii.  3;  in  the  last 
passage  Bene-A.  may  merely  denote  natives  of  the 
place,  especially  as  natives  of  Anathoth,  Gibeah, 
4c.  are  mentioned  in  the  same  verse).  G. 

AZTOON  fl'TO?  or  feTS  [strong] :  Acre- 
H*ru,  ItKucovd:  [Alex,  once  AfftkfiOfya4]  Ase- 
nona),  a  place  named  as  being  on  the  S.  boundary 
of  the  Holy  Land,  apparently  near  the  torrent  of 
Egypt  (  Wadi  el-Arish)  (Num.  xxxiv.  4,  5;  Josh, 
xv.  4).  It  has  not  vet  been  identified.  It  is  men- 
tioned by  Eusebius  and  Jerome  ( Onom. ),  but  evi- 
dently was  not  actually  known  to  them.  G. 

•  Mr.  Williams  (Holy  City,  i.  462)  would  iden- 
tify Azmon  with  Aseimeh,  of  which  he  speaks  as 
west  of  Kueirit  (Kedesh).  I>r.  Kobinson  in  tracing 
the  southern  boundary  of  Judah  (as  laid  down  in 
Josh.  xv.  1-4)  makes  no  account  of  this  proposed 
identification  (Phyt.  Geogr.  p.  17).  Knobel  remarks 
(Ext get.  Ilatulb.  xiii.  414)  that  the  name  reminds 
us  of  the  'Azazimeh,  an  Arab  tribe  well  known  in 
that  part  of  the  desert  (Rob.  Re*,  i.  186).  H. 

AZ'NOTH-TA'BOR  r'^TS:  'A6- 

8a0«p;  [Alex.]  Afward  &a&wp-  AzanoUJiabor)  = 
the  ears  (i.  e.  possibly  the  summits)  if  Ttibor,  oue 
of  the  landmarks  of  the  boundary  of  Naphtali 
(Josh.  xix.  34 ).  The  town,  if  town  it  be,  or  the 
reason  for  the  expression  contained  in  the  name, 
has  hitherto  escaped  recognition.  By  Eusebius 
'under  'A{ayaBvQ)  it  is  mentioned  as  lyiug  in  the 
plain  in  the  confines  of  Dio-ctesarea. 

For  the  use  of  the  word  f  T.^  =  ear,  comp.  Uz- 
*EN-SnERAii;  and  for  the  metaphor  involved  in 
the  name,  comp.  Cmsurrit  Tabor.  G. 

A'ZOR  ('A(*p:  Azor),  son  of  Eliakiu,  in  the 
be  of  our  Lord  (Matt.  i.  13,  14). 

AZOTUS.  [Ashdop.] 

AZOTUS,  MOUNT  {'Afaov  fat,*' Mm- 
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to,  ipof.  mam  A:oti).  In  the  Tatar  tattle  in 
which  Judas  Maccaba*u*  fell,  he  broke  the  right 
wing  of  Bacchides'  army,  and  pursued  them  to 
Mount  Azotus  (1  Mace.  ix.  15).  Joscplms  calls  it 
Aza,  or  Azara,  according  tt>  many  MSS.,  which 
Ewald  finds  in  a  mountain  west  of  Birzeit,  under 
the  form  Atara,  the  l'hilUtine  Ashdod  being  out 
of  the  question.  W.  A.  W. 

AZ'RIEL  (bs^T^  [help  of  Cod]:  om.  in 
Vat.  MS.  [rather,  in  the  Bom.  ed. ;  Vat.  Etr&prnA ; 
Comp.  'E&i^aJ:  Alex.  If<^n?A:  Kzritl).  1.  The 
head  of  a  house  of  the  hall  tribe  of  Manasseh  ln» 
yond  Jordan,  a  man  of  renown  ( 1  <  hr.  v.  24 ). 

2.  ('OC^A;  [Vat.  Eo-p«i7jA:J  Chriel.)  A  Naph- 
talite,  ancestor  of  Jerimoth  the  liead  of  the  triU-  at 
the  time  of  l>avjd's  census  (I  Chr.  xxvii.  l'J) ;  call*! 
Izziel  in  two  Heb.  MSS..  and  apparently  in  the 
LXX. 

3.  ('E<rpt4\k  ;  Alex.  Eotpink  '•  kzritl)  The 
father  of  Seraiah,  an  officer  of  Jehoiakim  (Jer 
xxxvi.  26).  W.  A.  W. 

AZUIKAM  (CrJ^T?  {help  against  fA« 
enemy]:  'e£»i*4*;  [Vat.  EG>«ocov;]  Alex.  Ej-pi- 
koui-  Kzricnm).  1.  A  descendant  of  Zerubbabel, 
and  son  of  Neariah  of  the  royal  line  of  Judah  (1 
Chr.  iii.  23). 

2.  ([Vat.  E(ptuccu,  EffSpuxay;]  Alex.  E(pt- 
KCLp.)  Eldest  son  of  Azel,  and  descendant  of  Saul 
(1  Chr.  viii.  38,  ix.  44). 

3.  ([Vat.  Eoptixay,  E{tpu\]  in  Neh.  'E<rp<»td>; 
Alex.  ECpf.  Azariotm.)  A  Levite,  ancestor  of 
Shemaiah  who  lived  in  the  time  of  Nchemiah  (1 
Chr.  ix.  14;  Neh.  xi.  15). 

*•  ("EQukoV;  [Vat.  EyZp<tK<W,  Comp.  'Effpi- 
k<Lu  ]  )  (tovernor  of  the  bouse,  or  prefect  of  the 
palace  to  king  Ahaz,  who  was  slain  by  Zichri,  an 
Ephraimite  hero,  in  the  successful  invasion  of  the 
southern  kingdom  by  Pekah,  king  of  Israel  (2  Chr. 
Kviii.  7).  W.  A.  W. 

AZU'BAH  (H^tt?  [nmu]:  ra(ovPd;  Alex, 
[once]  ACov&a:  Azuba).  1.  Wife  of  Caleb,  son 
of  Hezron  (1  Chr.  ii.  18,  19). 

2.  ('A(ou0d  [Vat.  in  1  K.  A(atfia])-  Mother 
of  king  Jchoshaphat  (I  K.  xxii.  42;  2  Chr.  xx.  31). 

\Y .  A.  W. 

A'ZUR,  properly  AZ'ZUR  O^TO  [helper]  : 
'Af«p:  Azur).  1.  A  Benjamite  of  Gibeon,  and 
father  of  Hanauiah  the  false  prophet  (Jer.  xxviii.  1). 
Hitzig  suggests  that  he  may  have  been  a  priest,  as 
Gibeon  was  one  of  the  priestly  cities. 

2.  O-Vp.' 'E(*p\  Alex.  la(tp.)  Father  of  Jaaza- 
niah,  one  of  the  princes  of  the  people  against  whom 
Ezekiel  was  commanded  to  prophesy  (Ez.  xi.  1). 

W.  A.  W. 

AZU'RAN  CACopow;  Alex.  A(ovpov\  [Aid 
'AfovpdV:]  Azoroc).  The  sons  of  Aznran  are 
enumerated  in  1  Esdr.  v.  15,  among  those  who 
returned  from  Babylon  with  ZorobalxJ,  but  there 
is  no  corresponding  name  in  the  catalogues  of  Em 
and  Nehemiah.  Azuran  may  perhaps  be  identical 
with  Azzur  in  Neh.  x.  17.  W.  A.  W. 

AZ'ZAH  (rW  [strong]:  T&hMC*'  Gaza) 
The  more  accurate  rendering  of  the  name  of  the 
well-known  Fhilistine  city,  Gaza  (Deut,  ii.  23;  1 
K.  it  24;  Jer.  xxv.  20).  [Gaza.]    W.  A.  W. 

AZZAN  CUV  [perh.  rtarp,  Fiirst]:  'Ofr: 
Of*),    The  father  of  lUtiel,  prince  of  the  triU 
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Lnachar,  who  represented  his  lril>e  in  tiie  division 
if  the  promised  bud  (Num.  xxxiv.  26). 

W.  A.  W. 

AZ  ZUR  [htlper]:  'A(oip  ;  [Vat. 

\Sovp:  Aid.  ,A{>YI,,'P:]  Azur).  One  of  the  heads 
»f  the  |«t»|ile  who  signed  the  covenant  with  Nehe- 
miah  iNeh.  x.  17).  The  name  U  probaldy  that 
of  a  family,  and  in  Hebrew  is  the  same  as  is  else- 
where represented  by  Azuit.  W.  A.  W. 


B. 

BA'AL  BdaX  -  Baal),  the  supreme  male 

Jiriuity  uf  the  I'huuician  and  Canaanitish  nations, 
a*  AsinojtKru  was  their  supreme  female  divinity, 
lloth  names  have  the  peculiarity  of  being  used  in 
the  plural,  and  it  seems  certain  that  these  plural* 
designate  not  (as  Gcsenius,  The*,  s.  w.,  main- 
tained) statues  of  the  dignities,  but  difTerent  modi- 
fications of  the  divinities  themselves.  That  there 
were  many  such  modifications  of  Baal  is  certain 
from  the  fact  that  liis  name  occurs  with  numerous 
adjuncts,  both  in  the  O.  T.  and  elsewhere,  as  we 
shall  have  occasion  to  notice  hereafter.  The  plural 
Baalim  U  found  frequently  alone  (e.  g.  Judg.  ii.  11, 
x.  10;  1  K.  xviii.  18;  ,ler.  ix.  14;  Hos.  ii.  17), 
as  well  as  in  connection  with  Ashtoreth  (Judg.  x. 
(J;  1  Sam.  vii.  4)  and  with  Asherah,  or,  as  our 
version  renders  it,  "the  groves  "  (Judg.  iii.  7;  2 
Chr.  xxxiii.  3).  There  is  no  difficulty  in  deter- 
mining the  meaning  of  the  name,  since  the  word 
is  in  I  lehrew  a  common  noun  of  frequent  occur- 
rence, having  the  meaning  Aorr/,  not  so  much,  how- 
ever, in  the  sense  of  Ruler  as  of  Mutter,  thnier, 
J'osstsxur.  The  name  of  the  god,  whether  singu- 
lar or  plural,  is  always  distinguished  from  the  com- 
mon noun  by  the  presence  of  the  article  (b?27. 

except  when  it  stands  in  connection 
with  some  other  word  which  designates  a  peculiar 
modification  of  Baal.    In  the  Chaldaic  form  the 

word  becomes  shortened  into  Vj?2,  and,  thence 

dropping  the  guttural,  Bel,  which  is  the 

Babylonian  name  of  this  god  (Buxtorf.  J.tx.  ChaU. 
ei  Talm.,  Gesen.,  l'iirst,  Movers;  the  identity  of 
the  two  words  is,  however,  doubted  by  Hawlinson, 
Herod,  i.  318). 

There  can  lie  no  doubt  of  the  very  high  antiqui- 
ty of  the  worship  of  Baal.  W  e  find  his  worship  es- 
tablished amongst  the  Moahites  and  their  allies  the 
Midi&nites  in  the  time  of  Moses  (Num.  xxii.  41), 
tnd  through  these  nations  the  Israelites  were  se- 
duced to  the  worship  of  this  god  under  the  particu- 
lar form  of  Baul-Peor  (Num.  xxv.  3  ff. ;  IVnt.  iv. 
3).  Notwithstanding  the  fearful  punishment  which 
their  idolatry  brought  upon  them  in  this  instance, 
the  succeeding  gei  eration  retunied  to  the  worship 
of  Baal  (.lu.ltf.  ii.  10-13),  and  with  the  exception  of 
the  jteriod  during  which  Gideon  was  judge  (Judg. 
vi.  20  ff.,  viii.  33)  this  form  of  idolatry  Bcems  to 
have  prevailed  amoncst  them  up  to  the  time  of  Sam- 
uel (Judg.  x.  10:  1  Sam.  vii.  4),  at  whose  rebuke 
the  people  renounced  the  worship  of  Baalim.  Two 
cent  m  i**  pass  over  l>eforc  we  hear  again  of  Baal  in 
ronnection  with  the  |>eople  of  Israel,  though  we  can 
icarcely  conclude  from  this  silence  that  his  worship 
waa  "dtogether  abandoned.  We  know  that  in  the 
•ime  of  Solomon  the  service  of  many  gods  of  the 


surrounding  nations  was  introduced,  and  part 
ly  that  of  Ashtoreth,  with  which  Baal  is  no  fre- 
quently connected.    However  this  may  be,  tne  wor- 
ship of  Baal  spread  greatly,  and  together  with  that 
of  Asherah  became  the  religion  of  the  court  and 
people  of  the  ten  tribes  under  Ahab,  king  of  Israel,' 
in  consequence  of  his  marriage  with  Jezebel  (1  K. 
xvi.  31-33;  xviii.  19,  22).    And  though  this  idol- 
atry was  occasionally  put  down  (2  K.  iii.  2,  x.  28 ) 
it  appears  never  to  have  tieen  ]iermanenUy  or  erlect- 
ually  abolislied  in  that  kingdom  (2  K.  xvii.  16). 
In  the  kingdom  of  Judah  also  Baal-worship  exten- 
sively prevailed.    During  the  short  reign  of  Ahaziah 
and  the  subsequent  usurpation  of  his  mother  Ath- 
aliah,  the  sister  of  Ahab,  it  ap|>ears  to  have  been 
the  religion  of  the  court  (2  K.  viii.  27 ;  comp.  xi. 
18),  as  it  was  subsequently  under  Aliaz  (2  K.  xvi. 
3;  2  Chr.  xxviii.  2),  and  Manassch  (2  K.  xxi.  3). 

The  wondiip  of  Baal  amongst  the  Jews 
to  have  been  appointed  with  much  pomp 
monial.  Temples  were  erected  to  him  (1  K.  xri. 
32;  2  K.  xi.  18);  his  images  were  set  up  (2  K.  x. 
20);  his  altars  were  very  numerous  (Jer.  xi.  13), 
were  erected  particularly  on  lofty  eminences  (1  K . 

xviii.  20),  and  on  the  roofs  of  houses  (Jer.  xxxii.  29) ; 
there  were  priests  in  great  numbers  (1  K.  xviii.  19), 
and  of  various  classes  (2  K.  x.  19);  the  worshipper* 
ap|iear  to  have  been  arrayed  in  appropriate  roliea 
(2  K.  x.  22);  the  worship  was  performed  by  burning 
incense  (Jer.  vii.  9)  and  ottering  burnt-sacrifices, 
which  occasionally  consisted  of  human  victims  (Jer. 

xix.  5).  The  officiating  priests  danced  with  frantic 
shouts  around  the  altar,  and  cut  themselves  with 
knives  t«  excite  the  attention  and  compassion  of  the 
god  (1  K.  xviii.  20-28;  comp.  I.ucian,  he  Syria  dea, 
50;  Tert.  Ajx>l.  9;  Lucan,  i.  5Co;  TibuU.  i.  6.  47). 

Throughout  all  the  Phoenician  colonies  we  con- 
tinually find  traces  of  the  worship  of  this  god,  part- 
ly in  the  names  of  men  such  as  Adhcr-hal,  Asdru- 
lial,  Hanni-bal,  and  Btill  more  distinctly  in  l'hce- 
nician  inscriptions  yet  remaining  (Gcsen.  Man. 
Plivtn.  passim).  Nor  need  we  hesitate  to  regard 
the  Babylonian  Bel  (Is.  xlvi.  1)  or  Belus  (Herod,  i. 
181),  as  essentially  identical  with  Baal,  though  per- 
haps under  some  modified  form.  Hawlinson  dis- 
tinguishes between  tl>e  second  god  of  the  first  triad 
of  the  Assyrian  pantheon,  whom  he  names  provis- 
ionally BeJ-Nimrod,  and  the  Babylonian  Bel  whom 
he  considers  identical  with  Merodach  (Herod,  i. 
094  ff.;  027  ff.). 

The  same  perplexity  occurs  respecting  the  con- 
nection of  this  god  with  the  heavenly  bodies  as  we 
have  already  noticed  in  regard  to  Ashtoreth.  Creu- 
zcr  (Synth.' ii.  413)  and  Movers  (1'hm.  i.  180)  de- 
clare Baal  to  be  the  Sun-god ;  on  the  other  hand, 
the  Babylonian  god  is  identified  with  Zeus  by  He- 
rodotus, and  there  seems  to  be  no  doubt  that  Bd- 
Merodach  is  the  planet  Jupiter  (Hawlinson,  Herod. 
I.  c).  It  is  quite  likely  that  in  the  case  of  Baal 
as  well  as  of  Ashtoreth  the  symlwl  of  the  god 
varied  at  different  times  and  in  different  localities. 
Indeed  the  great  numl#r  of  adjuncts  with  which 
the  name  of  Baal  is  found  is  a  sufficient  proof  of 
the  diversity  of  characters  in  which  he  was  regard- 
ed, and  there  must  no  doubt  have  existed  a  corre- 
sponding diversity  in  the  worship.  It  may  even  be 
a  question  whether  in  the  original  notion  of  Baa> 
there  was  reference  to  any  of  the  heavenly  bod- 
ies,  since  the  derivation  of  the  mune  does  not  is 
this  instance,  as  it  does  in  the  case  of  Ashtoreth 
point  directly  to  them.  If  we  separate  the  nam< 
I  Baal  from  idolatry,  we  seem,  according  to  its  MM 
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kg,  to  obtain  simply  the  notion  of  Lord  and  Pro-  1  Davids  officers,  who  had  the  sufcrintendeuoo  of 
&netor  of  all.    With  this  the  idea  of  productive  i  his  olive  and  sycamore  plantations  (1  Thr.  xxvil. 


power  is  natural] v  associated,  and  that  power  is  as  1 28).  He  was  of  the  town  of  Gcderah  (Josh.  xv. 
ostnndly  symbolized  by  the  sun,  whilst  on  the  1 36)  or  Beth-Gader  (1  Chr.  ii.  51),  and  from  fail 
liber  hand  the  ideas  of  providential  arrangement 
ind  rule,  and  so  of  prosperity,  are  as  naturally  sug- 
gested by  the  word,  and  in  the  astral  mythology  these 
ideas  are  associated  with  the  planet  Jupiter.  In 
point  of  fact  we  find  adjuncts  to  the  name  of  Baal 
to  all  these  notions,  e.  y.  Btftedfiriv, 

(riaut.  Pan.  v.  2,  67)  =  "PSE*1^, 

"  Lord  of  the  heavens ; "  Baal-Hamon 
(Gesen.  J/on,  Phttn.  349),  the  Sun-Baal,  and  sim- 
ilarly the  name  of  a  city  in  the  O.  T.  pSrrby  2 
(Cant  viii.  11);  Baal-Gad,  the  name 

of  a  city  (Josh.  xi.  17),  Baal  the  Fortune-bringer, 
nhich  god  may  be  regarded  as  identical  with  the 
planet  Jupiter  (Gesen.  Thet.  Fiirst).  Many  more 
compounds  of  Baal  in  the  O.  T.  occur,  and 
amongst  them  a  large  uumljer  of  cities,  which  are 
mentioned  below.  We  shall  first  mention  those 
names  of  men  and  of  gods  in  which  Baal  is  the 
first  element.  It  may  be  noted  before  proceeding 
to  specify  the  particular  compounds  of  Baal  that 
the  word  standing  alone  occurs  in  the  O.  T.  in 
two  [three]  instances  as  the  name  of  a  man  (1  Chr. 
v.  5,  viii.  30,  [ix.  36] ).  Fiirst  considers  that  in 
the  latter  element  of  the  word  is 


L  Ba'ai^bk'ritii  (.T^a  [T«5  BdaX 

5(a^«m»',]  Baa\ftfpld;  [Alex,  rov  BaaA  Bmo  us 
8»a*»f*Tfv,  BaaA  SiadTjiajf :  Bnnl  ftxfaf,]  BmL- 
brrit).  This  form  of  Baal  was  worshipped  at 
Sbechem  by  the  Israelites  after  the  death  of  Gideon 
(Judg.  viii.  33,  ix.  4).  The  name  signifies  the 
Coernant-Baal,  and  has  been  compared  with  the 
Greek  Ztvs  iptciot  or  the  Ijitin  heutfdlut.  The 
meaning,  however,  does  not  seem  to  be  the  god 
who  presides  over  covenants,  but  the  god  who  comes 
into  covenant  with  the  worshippers.    In  Judg.  ix. 

46  he  is  called  TV** 2  ^S.  We  know  nothing 
of  the  particular  form  of  worship  paid  to  this  god. 

2.  Da'awe'dib  (2*2?  b?2  :  BioA  iuft: 

BetUebub),  the  form  of  Baal  worshipped  at  Ekron 
(J  K.  i.  2,  3,  [6,]  10).  The  meaning  of  the  name 
is  Iinal  or  Ijtnl  »f  the  fly.  Though  such  a  desig- 
nation of  the  god  apficars  to  us  a  kind  of  mockery, 
sod  has  consequently  l«een  regarded  as  a  term  of 
.leriiion  (Selden,  he  hilt  Syris,  p.  375),  yet  there 
seems  no  reason  to  doubt  that  this  was  the  name 
given  to  the  god  by  his  worshippers,  and  the  plague 
of  flies  in  hot  climates  furnishes  a  sufficient  reason 
for  the  designation.  Similarly  the  Greeks  gave  the 
epithet  arS/iuiot  to  Zeus  (Pausan.  v.  14,  §  2; 
Clem.  Alex.  Protrt/tt.  ii.  38),  and  Pliny  (xxix.  6, 
24,  bit.)  speaks  of  a  Fly-god  .Vyi<*let.  The  name 
jocurs  in  the  X.  T.  in  the  well-known  form  Br.Et,- 
tCBUB  [properly  Beelzebul]. 

3.  Ba'al-iia'xax  (]:n  b?2,  Baal  it  gra- 
tout:  &aK\tr<l>r,  BoAawcip ;   [Alex.  BaAacr- 

«?:]  Balanan:  comp.  'I***"*-***  *^e" 

%otnh  it  trraciout).  (1.)  The  nam-  of  one  of  the 
nrlj  kings  of  Edom  (Gen.  xxxvi.  38,  39;  1  Chr. 
■•49.  50). 

(!)  (BoAAoydV,  [V*4-   BoAavat;  Alex.  BaA- 
W«;  Comp.  BaAaa*av])    The  name  of  one  of 


name  we  may  conjecture  that  he  was  of  Canaanitish, 
not  Jewish  origin. 

4.  Ba'ai^pe'ok  (~*TJZ  ^?2:  BttX<ptyJ>p- 
Btelpheyor).  We  have  already  referred  to  the 
worship  of  this  god.  The  narrative  (Num.  xxv.) 
seems  clearly  to  show  that  this  form  of  Baal-wor- 
ship was  connected  with  licentious  rites.  Without 
laying  too  much  stress  on  the  Rabbinical  derivation 

of  the  word  m>  2,  hintut,  i.  e,  "  aperire  hymenem 

virgineum,'  wc  seem  to  have  reason  to  conclude 
that  this  was  the  nature  of  the  worship.  Baal-peur 
was  identified  by  the  ILibbins  and  early  lathers 
with  l'riapus  (see  the  authorities  quoted  by  Selden, 
ht  fJiis  fyrit,  i.  4,  302  rf.,  who,  however,  dissenta 
from  this  view).  This  is,  moreover,  the  view  of 
Creuzer  (ii.  411),  Winer,  Gesenius,  1  urst,  and  al- 
most all  critics.  The  raider  is  referred  for  more 
detailed  information  jjorticularly  to  Creuzer' s  »Sj 
Mik  and  Movers*  Ph.mhier.  F.  W.  ' 

BA'AL  (b?2),  geographical.  Tins  word  oc- 
curs as  the  prefix  or  suffix  to  the  names  of  several 
places  in  Palestine.  Gesenius  has  expressed  his 
opinion  (The*,  p.  225  n)  that  in  these  cases  it  has 
no  reference  to  any  worship  of  the  god  Baal  at  the 
particular  spot,  but  merely  expresses  that  the  place 
"possesses"  or  contains  something  special  denoted 
by  the  other  part  of  the  name,  the  word  Baal  bear- 
ing in  that  case  a  force  synonymous  with  that  of 
BliTii.  Without  being  so  presumptuous  as  to 
contradict  tliis  conclusion,  some  reasons  may  (with 
considerable  hesitation)  be  mentioned  for  reconsid- 
ering it. 

(a.)  Though  employed  in  she  Hebrew  Scriptures 
to  a  certain  extent  metaphorically,  and  there  cer- 
tainly with  the  force  of  possession  "  or  "  owner- 
ship." —  as  a  » lord  of  hair  "  (2  K.  i.  8),  "  lord  of 
dreams'"  (Gen.  xxxvii.  19),  Ac,  lVaal  ne  er  seems 
to  have  Iwcome  a  naturalized  Hebrew  word,  but 
frequently  occurs  so  as  to  t*-tray  its  (anaanite 
origin  and  relationship.  Thus  it  is  several  times 
employed  to  designate  the  inhabitants  of  towns 
either  certainly  or  probably  heathen,  but  rarely  if 
ever  those  of  one  undoubtedly  Hebrew.  It  is  ap- 
plied to  the  men  of  Jericho  In-fore  the  conquest 
(Josh.  xxiv.  11);  to  the  men  of  Shechetn,  the  an- 
cient city  of  Hamor  the  Hivite,  who  rose  to  recover 
the  rights  of  Hamor's  descendants  long  after  tho 
conquest  of  the  land  (Judg.  ix.  2-5 1,  with  F.wald's 
commentarv,  Vetch,  ii.  44.V7),  and  in  the  ac 
count  of  which  struggle,  the  distinction  between 

uul  the  E*B?3N—  th« 


the  Q^yp^  ofSheehem 

Hebrew  relations  of  Abimelech  —  is  carefully  main- 
tained. It  is  used  for  the  men  of  Kcilah,  a  place  on 
the  western  confines  of  Judah,  exposed  to  all  the  at- 
tacks and  the  influences  of  the  surrounding  heathen 
(1  Sam.  xxiii.  11.  12  ),  for  Uriah  the  Hittite  (2  Sam. 
xi.  26),  and  for  others  (Is.  xvi.  8,  &c).  Add  to 
this  the  consideration  that  if  Baal  forms  part  of  the 
name  of  a  person  we  are  sure  to  find  the  name 
mentioned  with  some  Hebrew  alteration,  as  Jenih- 
besheth  for  Jerub-baal,  MqAiboshelh  for  Merib- 
tiaal,  Ish-bosheth  for  Ksh-baal,  and  otliers.  In 
Hos.  ii.  16  a  remarkable  instance  is  preserved  of 
the  distinction,  noticed  above  in  connection  with  th« 
record  of  the  revolt  at  Shechem,  between  the  he* 
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then  Baal  and  the  Hebrew  M  —  "  at  that  day, 
saith  Jehovah,  men  shall  call  Me  4  Ishi,'  a. id  ahall 
call  Me  no  more  1  Baali,'  "  both  words  having  the 
sense  of  "  my  husband." 

(b.)  Such  places  called  by  this  name  or  its  com- 
pounds as  can  l>e  identified,  and  several  of  which 
existed  at  the  time  of  the  conquest,  were  cither 
near  Phoenicia,  as  Baal-gad,  Haal-hermou,  Bel- 
markos  (of  later  times);  or  in  proximity  to  some 
other  acknowledged  seat  of  heathen  worship,  as 
liaal-mcon  and  Bainoth-Baal,  near  the  infamous 
seat  of  Baal-peor;  or  Kirjath-Haal  and  Haal-tamar, 
which  were  in  the  district  containing  the  early  and 
famous  sanctuaries  aud  high  places  of  Gibeon  and 
Bethel. 

(c. )  On  more  than  one  occasion  Baal  forms  part 
of  the  names  of  places  which  we  elsewhere  discover 
to  have  been  elevated  spots,  spots  in  which  the 
worship  of  the  Canaauites  delighted.  Thus  Baal- 
hermon  is  elsewhere  called  44  Mount  B."  and  Baal- 
Peraziru  is  (wry  probably)  44  Mount  P."  Baalath- 
beer  too  is  called  in  the  parallel  lists  Ramath  (i.  c. 
"height").  Compare  the  Vulgate  rendering  of 
Baalah  in  1  Chr.  xiii.  G,  ad  collem  Cariathiariin. 

(<£)  There  is  the  consideration  of  the  very  deep 
significance  with  which  the  name  of  Baal  must 
always  hare  been  invested  lx>th  for  the  Israelites 
and  for  their  predecessors  in  the  country ;  for  those 
who  venerated  and  those  who  were  commanded  to 
hate  him.  Surely  tills  significance  must  have  been 
sufficient  to  prevent  that  portentous  name  from 
becoming  a  mere  alternative  for  a  term  which,  like 
Beth,  was  in  the  commonest  daily  use. 

The  places  in  the  names  of  which  Baal  forms  a 
part  are  as  follows :  — 

1.  Ba'al  [BdoA;  Vat.  BoA<xt:  Baal],  a  town 
of  Simeon,  named  only  in  1  Chr.  iv.  33,  and  which 
from  the  parallel  list  in  Josh.  xix.  seems  to  have 
been  identical  with  Baalatii-hkek. 

2.  Ba'ai-AII  (71^372  [fern,  jtosteuor,  1.  e.  of 
a  town  city  or  state," ties.] :  BaoA;  [in  Josh.  xv. 
9,  Vat.  IffloaA  for  tls  BdaX;  11,  M  XlBa,  Alex.] 
BoAd*:  Baala). 

(a.)  Another  name  for  Kirjath-Jeakim,  or 
Kikjatii-Baai.,  the  well-known  town,  now  Kuriet 
tl  Knab.  It  is  mentioned  in  Josh.  xv.  9,  10;  1 
Chr.  xiii.  G  (tls  wSXiv  AawlJ;  ad  coUem  Caria- 

Oiiarim).  In  Josh.  xv.  11,  it  is  called  Mount  (Tl) 
Baalah,  and  in  xv.  60,  and  xviii.  14,  Kirjath-Baal. 
From  the  expression  44  Baalah,  which  is  Kirjath- 
jearim"  (comp.  "Jebusi,  which  is  Jerusalem," 
xviii.  28),  it  would  seem  as  if  Baalah  were  the 
earlier  or  Canaanite  appellation  of  the  place.  In  2 
Sam.  vi.  2,  the  name  occurs  slightly  altered  as 

Baale  of  Judah "  (HTTP  ^2),  A**  r&r 
\px6rra>¥  'lovta,  de  n'rw  Juda). 

(*.)  [BoAd;  Aid.  Alex.  BaaAd.]  A  town  in 
the  south  of  Judah  (Josh.  xv.  29),  which  in  xix.  3 
is  called  Bai.aii,  and  in  the  parallel  list  (1  Chr.  iv. 
29)  Biuiah. 

3.  Ba'alath  (nb3?2  :  [rtflff AdV,  BaXad6, 
om.  in  1  K. ;  Vat.  in  2  Chr.  BoAaa;  Alex.  Ber 
%X*v,  BrnXatt,  BaXaai-  BnlaaOf,  1  K.]  Baalath), 
a  town  of  Deo  named  with  Gibbethon,  Gath-rim- 
mon,  and  other  Philistine  places  (Josh.  xix.  44). 
't  is  possible  that  the  same  town  is  referred  to  in  1 
L.  ix.  18  and  2  Chr.  viii.  6  (BuXade).  Sec  Joseph. 
Ant.  viii.  6,  §  1. 

4.  BA'ALATIl-BE'EIt  (HS2  H^V^,  Baal  of 
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*««*//  =  Holy -well:  BoX4k\  [Vat.1  Bop** ;  Akesv. 
BaoA  &tpnppeififia>d  ;  Aid.  BaA«0  BvpaftfiofS  ; 
Comp.  BaaAafl  Br}ppaduxi0'-]  Baalnth-Beer),  a  towx. 
among  those  in  the  south  part  of  Judah,  given  tc 
Simeon;  and  which  also  bore  the  name  of  Ka- 
matii-Neoeij,  or  44  the  heights  of  the  South  n 
(.Josh,  xix.  8).  in  another  list  it  appears  in  the 
contracted  form  of  Baal.    [See  1.] 

Other  sacred  wells  in  this  parched  region  were 
the  Beer-lahai-roi,  the  "  well  of  the  vision  of  God ;  " 
and  Beer-shcba,  the  44  well  of  the  oath." 

5.  Ba'ai^gad  ("T3  br?  :  BoAo7<la;  [Aid 

Alex.  BaXydS;  Comp.  BaaXydS;  in  Josh.  xiii.  5, 
raAydA,  Comp.  BatXydS;  xii.  7,  Vat.  M.  BaXct* 
yaSSa'-]  Baalgad),  a  place  evidently  well  known  at 
the  time  of  the  conquest  of  Palestine,  and  as  such 
used  to  denote  the  most  northern  (Josh.  xi.  17,  zH. 
7)  or  perhaps  northwestern  (xiii.  5,  Hamath  being 
to  the  extreme  northeast)  point  to  which  Joshua's 
victories  extended.  It  was  in  all  probability  a 
Phoenician  or  Canaanite  sanctuary  of  Baal  under 
the  aspect  of  Gad,  or  Fortune.  [Gad.]  No  trace 
of  its  site  has  yet  been  discovered.    The  word* 

"the  plain  (nrp2)  of  Lebanon"  would  lead  to 

the  supposition  that  it  lay  in  the  great  plain  be- 
tween the  two  ranges  of  Uhanon  and  Anti-Leb- 
anon, which  is  still  known  by  the  same  Hebrew  word 
eUBukoVa ;  and  it  has  accordingly  been  identified 
by  Bien  and  others  with  Baalbec  (Rob.  iii.  519  . 
But  agaiust  this  are  the  too  great  distance  of  Baai- 
bec  to  the  north,  and  the  precise  expression  of  the 
text  —  u under  Mount  Hermon"  (Jerome:  ad 
radices  montis  Hermon).  The  conjecture  of 
Schwarz  (p.  60),  supported  by  Robinson  with  his 
usual  care,  is,  that  the  modern  representative  of 
Baal gad  is  Banias,  a  place  which  long  maintained 
a  great  reputation  as  the  sanctuary  of  Pan.  [C.fs- 
akea  PiiiLirri.] 

.  t 

6.  Ba'aLtIIA'mon  ("P-H  2,  Baal  of  multi- 
tude: BttXanAv-  ea  qua  habtt  populot),  a  place 
at  which  Solomon  had  a  vineyard,  evidently  of 
great  extent  (Cant.  viii.  11 ).  The  only  possible  due 
to  its  situation  is  the  mention  in  Judith  viii.  3,  of 
a  Bclaraon  or  Balamon  ([Rom.  BcAaft^y;  Vat. 
Alex.]  BaXapuv;  [Comp.  Aid.  BaXafuZ-  Btth- 
ulia:]  A.  V.  Balamo)  near  Dothaim;  and  there- 
fore in  the  mountains  of  Ephraim,  not  far  north  of 
Samaria.  If  so,  this  vineyard  may  have  been  in 
one  of  the  44  fat  valleys "  of  the  44  drunkards  of 
Ephraim,  who  are  overcome  with  wine,"  to  which 
allusion  is  made  in  Is.  xxviii.  1. 

7.  Ba'al-ha'zok  ("irn  2,  Boat*  rillayt: 

BtXaawp',  [Vat-  BaiAcuwo;]  Alex.  Bttkactvp: 
[Comp.  BaaXao-up-]  Baalhasor),  a  place  44  4  by* 

Ephraim"  (S"Ej?),  where  Absalom  appears  to 
hare  had  a  sheep-farm,  and  where  Amnon  was 
murdered  (2  Sam.  xiii.  23). 

8.  Mount    Ba'al-iikr'mox     (^72  ~!H 

flOT?,  ([to  Spos  toO  'Atprfv,  Alex.  T.  o.  t. 
BaXatpfiwy,  Comp.  Aid.  t.  o.  t.  BodA  'Epfuir 
mon*  JiaaU/Iennon,]  Judg.  iii.  3),  and  simply  Ba- 
al-hermon  ([BoAa  'Epfuiv,  Vat.*>  BeuAci/*:  Baa{ 
Hermon,  ]  1  Chr.  v.  23)).  This  is  usually  con- 
sidered as  a  distinct  place  from  Mount  Hermon 
but  the  only  apparent  ground  for  so  doing  is  tin 
statement  in  the  latter  of  the  above  passace*  '•  ui.K 
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ffcul-hennon,  and  Seuir,  and "  Mount  Herman;" 
nut  it  is  quite  possible  that  the  conjunction  ren- 
dered "  and  "  may  be  here,  as  olV-i  elsewhere,  used 
is  an  expletive,  —  "  unto  Baal-hennon,  even  Senir, 
tven  Mount  Hermon."  Perhaps  thU  derive*  some 
rolor  from  the  fact,  which  we  know,  that  this 
mountain  had  at  least  three  name*  (Dcut.  iii.  9). 
May  not  Baal-hermon  have  beeu  a  fourth,  in  use 
uacug  the  Phoenician  worshippers  of  Baal,  oue  of 
■hose  sanctuaries,  Baal-gad,  was  at  the  foot  of  this 
nrj  mountain  ? 

9.  Ba'al-me'os  fjS>  -        ^BscA/Msir;  [in 
1  Chr.,   B«« \fxaurawv\   Aid.   Alex.  BttKpauiy; 
Comp.  BftKfifwv:  in  Ez-,  most  MSS.  om. :]  BimU 
at<m,  [BetlmrOh]),  one  of  the  towns  which  were 
"built"  by  the  Keid>enitcs  (Num.  xxxii.  38),  and 
to  which  they  "gave  other  names."    Possibly  the 
■*  Beth,"  which  is  added  to  the  name  in  it*  men- 
tion elsewhere,  and  which  sometimes  guperseded 
the  "Baal"  of  the  original  name,  is  one  of  the 
change*  referred  to.    [Beth-iiaae-meon  :  Bktii- 
mrox.]     It  is  also  named  in  I  Chr.  v.  8,  and  on 
<«ch  occasion  with  Nel>o.    In  the  time  of  Ezckiel 
it  was  Moabite,  and  under  that  prosperous  domin- 
ion had  evidently  liecome  a  place  of  distinction, 
being  noticed  as  one  of  the  cities  which  are  the 
glory  of  the  country  "  (Ez.  xxv.  9).    In  the  days 
of  Eusebius  and  Jerome  {Onorn.  Bahnen)  it  was 
lull  a  »  vicils  maximiu  "  called  Balraano,  9  miles 
distant  from  Heshbon  ('ItBovt,  tlthus),  near  the 
•  mountain  of  the  hot  springs,"  and  reputed  to  he 
the  native  pbee  of  Elisha. 

•The  site  is  still  known.  "Taking  a  sweep  on 
the  fine  turf  to  the  southeast"  (from  Ileshbtin), 
ays  Mr.  Tristram  (Imp. J  of  W,  p.  540),  "we 
passed  by  the  ruins  of  J/Vin  (Baal-meon),  situated 
m  a  mamelon  exactly  hke  Heshbon,  and  due  east 
of  Sthbah,  shapeless  and  featureless,  at  which  a 

H. 


10.  Ba'aIs-fkk'azim  (2*2^5  2  :  Baal-phar- 
asim),  the  scene  of  a  victory  of  David  over  the  Phi- 
listines, and  of  a  great  destruction  of  their  images, 
and  so  named  by  him  in  a  characteristic  passage 

of  exulting  poetry  —  "  '  Jehovah  hath  burst  (VT  E) 

upon  mine  enemies  before  me  as  a  burst  (\^"?v!) 
of  waters.'  Therefore  he  called  the  name  of  that 
place  '  Baal-perazim,'  "  i.  e-  bursts  or  destructions 
(i  Sam.  v.  20;  1  Chr.  xiv.  11).  The  place  and 
the  circumstance  appear  to  1*  attain  alluded  to  in 
Is.  xxviii.  21,  where  it  is  called  Mmmi  P.  Perhaps 
this  may  point  to  the  previous  existence  of  a  high 
place  or  sanctuary  of  Baal  at  this  spot,  which  would 
lend  more  point  to  David  s  exclamation  (see  Gesc- 
tiius,  Jts.  844).  The  TAX.  render  the  name  in  its 
two  occurrences,  respectively  'EirdVw  Siaucoxtty, 
">d  AioKoirfc  <papaaiv-  [Vat.  -p<-;  in  1  Chr.  xiv. 
II"-  BoaA  +apcurlr,  Alex,  -truv.  Vat.  +ooA  ♦ad- 
•t»i^i:]  the  latter  an  instance  of  retention  of  the 
origin d  word  and  its  explanation  side  by  side;  the 
S*mcr  uncertain. 

U.  Ba  AL-fiiiAt/uiiA  (ntt?blT  'a  :  Beu0api- 
ri;[Vat.  M.  Bcudaptiaa,  H.  Bcudtrapttaa;  Alex.u] 
Ao^rooi,  [Alex.1  BaBaapio*;  Comp.  BoA\  2oAi- 
f»:J  Bank>*lisn),  a  place  named  only  in  2  K.  iv. 
»2:  apparently  not  far  from  Gilgal  (comp.  v.  38). 


•  The  "  unto  "  In  the  A.  V.  U  uiterpoUUxl,  though 
*>t  *n  marked. 
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II  was  possibly  situated  in  the  district,  or  « land  " 
of  the  same  name.  [Siialihiia.] 

12.  Ba'aixta'mab  ("ipri  2,  ianctuary  of 
the  palm:  BaoA  eo/tdp:  Bialthamnr),  a  plac« 
named  only  in  Judg.  xx.  33,  as  near  Gibeah  of 

Beayamin.  The  palm-tree  O^ty  of  Deborah 
(iv.  5)  was  situated  somewhere  in  the  locality,  and 
is  possibly  alluded  to  (Stanley,  145,  6).  Ir.  the 
days  of  Eusebius  it  was  still  known  under  the  al- 
tered name  of  BtiddapAp;  but  no  traces  of  it  hate 
been  found  by  modern  travellers.  G. 

13.  BA'Ai^ZE'ritox  0p2?  b^2,  place  of 
Zvphon:  Btt\<Tfr<puf,  BftKattrtpay;  [Alex.  Bi- 
f\a*<pu>v  •]   Bteltephtm),  a  place  in  Egypt  near 
where  the  Israelites  crossed  the  Red  Sea  (Ex.  xiv. 
2,  9  ;  Num.  xxxiii.  7).     From  the  position  of 
(ioshen  and  the  indications  afforded  by  tlie  narra- 
tive of  the  route  of  the  Israelites,  we  place  Baal- 
zephon  on  the  western  shore  of  the  Gulf  of  Suez, 
a  little  l*low  its  head,  which  at  this  time  was  about 
30  or  40  miles  northward  of  the  present  head. 
[Goshen;  Red  Sea,  Passage  ok],    its  posi- 
tion with  respect  to  the  other  jdaces  mentioned 
with  it  is  clearly  indicated.     The  Israelites  en- 
camped l»efore  or  at  Pi-hahiroth,  between  Migdol 
and  the  sea,  l»efore  Baal-zephon,  according  to  Ex. 
(xiv.  2,  9),  while  in  Num.  Pi-hahiroth  is  described 
as  being  l>cfurc  Baal-zephon,  and  it  is  said  that 
when  the  people  came  to  the  former  place  they 
pitched  before  Migdol  (Num.  xxxiii.  7);  and  again, 
that  afterwards  they  departed  from  before  Pi-hahi- 
roth, here  in  Heb.  Hahiroth  (v.  8).    Migdol  and 
Baal-zephon  must  therefore  have  l>een  opposite  to 
one  another,  and  the  latter  behind  Pi-liahiroth  with 
reference  to  the  Israelites.    Baal-zephon  was  per- 
haps a  well-known  place,  if,  as  seems  likely,  it  is 
always  mentioned  to  indicate  the  position  of  Pi- 
hahiroth,  which  we  take  to  lie  a  natural  locality 
[Red  Ska,  Passage  ok;  Pi-haiiikuth].  The 
name  has  been  supposed  to  mean  "  place  of  Ty- 
phon,"  or  "  sacrtd  to  Typhon,"  an  etymology 
approved  by  Gesenius  (  Tins.  s.  v.).    Zepbon  would 
well  enough  corresjiond  in  sound  to  Typhon,  had 
we  any  ground  for  considering  the  latter  name  to 
be  either  Egyptian  or  Semitic,  but  at' we  have  not, 
the  conjecture  is  a  very  bold  one.    Were,  however, 
Typhon  an  Egyptian  word,  we  could  not  consider 
Zephon  in  Baal-zephon  to  be  its  Hebrew  transcrip- 
tion, inasmuch  as  it  is  joined  with  the  Hebrew  form 

b?2.    We  would  rather  connect  Baal-zephon.  as 

a  Hebrew,  compound,  with  the  root  •"^V*  <**  "* 
it  were  named  from  a  watch-tower  on  the  frontier 

like  the  neighlioring  V*:!?.  "the  tower."  It  is 
noticeable  that  the  name  of  the  son  of  Gad  called 

Ziphion  »  Gcn-  (3dvL  16>  is  written  Z<H 

phon  ">  Num.  (xxvi.  15).    The  identifica- 

tions of  Baal-zephon  that  have  been  proposed  de- 
pend upon  the  supposed  meaning  "place  of  Ty- 
phon." Korster  ad  Mich.,  pp.  28.  29)  thinks 
it  was  Heroopolis.  'Hp&W  iroAtr,  which  some,  as 
Champollion  (A'^?.7S!P'«  '**  f'hnraoru,  ii.  87 
ffx  consider,  wrongly,  to  be  the  same  as  Avaris, 
the  stronghold  of  the  Hyesos,  both  which  places 
were  connected  with  Typhon  (Steph.  B.  »•  r.  'Hp<i\ 
Manetho,  ap.  Joseph,  c. ' Apitm.  i.  20).  Avaris  cannot 
be  Heroopolis,  for  geographical  reasons.  (Comp., 
as  to  the  site  of  Avaris.  Brigsch,  Oeogmphuekt 
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Jnschrifltn,  i.  86  ff. ;  as  to  that  of  Heroopolis, 
Lepsius,  Chrtm.  d.  jKijyjtl.  i.  344  ff.,  aad  p.  342, 
sgamst  the  two  places  being  the  same.) 

R.  S.  P. 

BA'AL  "le^x;  Ale*.  BooA:  Baal). 

1.  A  Iiculieaite,  whose  son  or  descendant  Beerah 
was  carried  off  by  the  invading  anny  of  Assyria 
under  Tiglath-Pilescr  (1  Chr.  v.  5). 

2.  (BdaA;  [Vat.  M.  1  Chr.  viii.  30,  BooAojf- 
tifi]).  The  eon  of  Jehiel,  father  or  founder  of 
Gilieon,  by  his  wife  Maachah;  brother  of  Kish, 
and  grandfather  of  Saul  (1  Chr.  viii.  30,  ix.  36). 

W.  A.  \V 

BA'ALAH.    [Baal,  No.  2.] 

B  A' A  LATH.    [Baal,  Nos.  3,  4.] 

BA'ALK  OF  JUDAH.   [Baal,  No.  2,  a.] 

•  BAALI  ( vP2  :  BaaAtlu:  BaaU),  as  em- 
ployed  in  Hoa.  ii.  16,  has  a  twofold  sense:  first, 
my  Baal,  the  name  of  the  principal  god  of  the 
Canaanites ;  and,  second,  my  lortl,  as  applied  by  a 
woman  to  her  husband  (Kx.  xxi.  22;  2  Sam.  xi.  26). 
The  passage  is:  "  And  it  shall  be  at  that  day,  saith 
the  Ixird,  that  thou  shalt  call  me  Ishi,  and  shalt 
call  me  no  more  Baali."  The  time  is  coming,  the 
prophet  would  say,  when  Israel  shall  utterly  re- 
nounce his  idolatry,  and  so  far  from  going  after 
heathen  gods,  shall  not  even  take  upon  his  lips  so 
much  as  a  won!  that  would  revive  even  a  thought 
of  the  old  idolatry  which  had  been  so  base  a  vio- 
lation of  the  covenant  of  marriage  between  Jehovah 
and  his  people.  See  the  next  verse  (17th)  which 
confirms  this  view.  Consult  Manger  ( Comment,  in 
IAbr.  Ihts.  p.  132),  and  Pusey  (Minor  Prophets, 
Part  I.  p.  19).  The  A.  V.  (marg.)  translates  both 
terms  (my  husband:  my  lortl ).  The  Vulgate  trans- 
lates the  former  (mens  rir),  but  does  not  translate 
the  latter.  H. 

BA'ALIM.  [Baal.] 

BA'ALIS  (~s^ :  BcXt.^a;  [Vat.  FA.» 
RfAcura;  Alex.  -At-:]  Baalis),  king  of  the  Bcne- 
Ammon  (/WiAfwy  uibs  'Anpuiv)  at  the  time  of 
the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  by  Nebuchadnezzar 
iJer.  xl.  14). 

BA'AN  A  [son  of  affliction) :  Bavd, 

[Alex.]  Baaea:  Bana),  the  name  of  several  men. 
1.  The  son  of  Ahilud,  Solomon's  commissariat  offi- 
cer in  Jczreel  and  the  north  of  the  Jordan  valley 
(1  K.  iv.  12). 

2.  [(BaaA:  Banna.)  The  father  of  Zadok, 
■>ne  of  those  who  repaired  the  wall  of  Jerusalem 
*fter  the  captivity]  (Nch.  iii.  4). 

3.  [Baa^a  :  Vulg.  corrupt.]  (1  Esdr.  v.  8.) 
JBaanah,  4.] 

BA'AN  AH  (713172  [=  N31J2,  see  above]: 

Board;  [Vat  in  2  Sam.  iv.  5,  9,  Banff,  6,  Ba/ifta:] 
Rnana).  1.  Son  of  Kimmon,  a  Benjamitc,  who 
with  his  brother  Keehnb  murdered  Ish-bosheth. 
For  this  they  were  killed  by  David,  and  their  muti- 
lated bodies  hung  up  over  the  pool  at  Hebron  (2 
Sam.  iv.  2,  6,  6,  9). 

2.  [Alex.  Baavaai,  Bawa;  Bom.  Vat.  in  1 
Chr.  Soo(i'.  in  2  Sam.  om.]  A  Netophathite, 
litherof  Heleb  or  Ileled,  one  of  Davids  mighty 
■sen  (2  Sam.  xxiii.  29;  1  Chr.  xi.  30). 

3.  (Accurately  Baana,  r*£?ll  :  Baayi;  [Alex. 
iaaras'-]  Banna),  son  of  Hushai,  Solomons  com- 

officer  in  Asher  (1  K.  iv.  16). 
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4.  A  man  who  accompanied  Zenibbabel  on  nil 
return  from  the  captivity  (Kzr.  ii.  2;  Neh.  viL  7). 
Possibly  the  same  person  is  intended  in  Neh.  x.  87. 
[Baana,  3.] 

BAANI'AS  (Bova/af ;  [Vat.  M.]  Alex.  Bar 
vatas',  [Wochel  Baavaia*:]  Bnnnat).  Bkxaiah, 
of  the  sons  of  Pharosh  (1  P^«lr.  ix.  26;  comp.  Ezr. 
x.  25). 

BA'ARA  [brutish]:  BaaU;  [Vat. 

ISoaSa;]  Alex.  Baapa'-  Barn),  one  of  the  wires 
of  Shaharaim,  a  descendant  of  Beiyamin  (1  (lir. 

viii.  8). 

BAASE'IAH  [4  syl.]  (rP0?l?2  [«rt  of 
Jchorah]:  Baacla;  [Vat.  Moaffai:]  Batata),  a 
Gershonite  Levite,  one  of  the  forefathers  of  Asaph 
the  singer  (1  Chr.  vi.  40  [25] ). 

B  A' ASH  A  (tfJTl?2  [iusoroeeds.  KE*y2]: 
Baaai\  Joseph.  Bao-dVni  :  Bnasn),  third  sow- 
reign  of  the  separate  kingdom  of  Israel,  and  th« 
founder  of  its  second  dynasty.  The  name,  accord- 
ing to  Gesenius,  is  from  a  root  to  be  tricked,  but 
this  would  seem  impossible  unless  it  has  been  al- 
tered [AihjahJ.  and  Cuhnet  suggests  tliat  it  may 

mean  in  the  work,  from  2  in,  and  HI!?  v  to  matt, 

or  he  who  $eek$  HJ2  and  lays  vast*  HStr, 
Baasha  was  son  of  Ahijah  of  the  tribe  of  Isxachar, 
and  conspired  against  King  Nadab,  son  of  Jero- 
boam, when  he  was  besieging  the  Philistine  town 
of  Gibbetbom  and  killed  him  with  his  whole  fomUy. 
Me  appears  to  have  been  of  bumble  origin,  as  the 
prophet  Jehu  speaks  of  him  as  baring  been  "ex- 
alted out  of  the  dust"  (1  K.  xri.  2).  In  matters 
of  religion  his  reign  was  no  improvement  on  that 
of  Jeroboam;  be  equally  forgot  his  position  as  king 
of  the  nation  of  God's  election,  and  was  chiefly 
remarkable  for  his  persevering  hostility  to  Judoh. 
It  was  probably  in  the  13th  year  of  his  reign  [Asa] 
that  he  made  war  on  its  king  Asa,  and  began  to 
fortify  Hamah  as  an  ivtrtlxtona  against  it.  K* 
was  defeated  by  the  unexpected  alliance  of  Asa  with 
Benhadad  I.  of  Damascus,  who  had  previously  been 
friendly  to  Baasha.  Benhadad  took  several  towns 
in  the  N.  of  Israel,  and  conquered  Lands  belonging 
to  it  near  the  sources  of  .Ionian.  Baasha  died  in 
the  24th  year  of  his  reign,  and  was  honorably  bu- 
ried in  the  beautiful  city  of  Tirzah  (font.  vi.  4), 
which  he  had  made  his  capital.  The  dates  of  hit 
accession  and  death  according  to  Clinton  (F.  II.  i. 
321)  are  b.  c.  953  and  u.  v.  931  (1  K.  xv.  27,  xri. 
7;  2  Chr.  xri.  1-6).  G.  E.  L.  C. 

•  Furst  derives  the  name  from  an  otisolete  root 
(existing  in  Arabic)  =  rahn-,  UMIntss.  EL 

BA'BEL,  BAB'YLON,  dc.  (^2*:  Bafr 
v\wv-  [Babel,  Babylon] )  is  properly  the  capital  city 
of  the  country  which  is  called  in  Genesis  Shinar 

(HV2Pr)  and  in  the  later  Scriptures  Chaltkta,  of 

the  land  of  the  Chalda?ans :  (ZZ^^TtT* ).   The  nam* 

is  connected  in  Genesis  with  the  Hebrew  root  *2*?2, 
*»  confundere,"  «  because  the  l>ord  did  there  con- 
found the  language  of  all  the  earth  "  (Gen.  xl.  9); 
bat  the  native  etymology  is  B'ib-il,  «  the  gate  of 
the  god  //,"  or  perhaps  more  simply  "  the  gate  o' 
God ;  "  and  this  no  doubt  was  the  original  inten- 
tion of  the  appellation  as  given  by  Nimrod,  tbougk 
the  other  sense  came  to  I*  attached  to  it  after  the 
confusion  of  tongues.    Probably  a  temple  was  the 
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bj  the  primitive  nomads,  and 
m  ibe  gate  of  this  temple  justice  would  bj  adminis- 
tered in  early  times  (cotnp.  2  Sam.  xix.  8),  after 
which  houses  would  grow  up  about  the  gate,  and 
in  this  way  the  uame  would  readily  pass  from  the 
actual  portal  of  the  temple  to  the  settlement.  Ac- 
ojrding  to  the  traditions  which  the  Greeks  derived 
from  the  Babylonians  in  Alexander's  age  the  city 
wag  originally  built  al>out  Uie  year  it.  c.  22 JO. 
The  architectural  remains  discovered  in  southern 
Babylonia,  taken  in  conjunction  with  the  monu- 
mental record*,  seem  to  indicate  that  it  was  not  at 
cm  the  capital,  nor,  indeed,  a  town  of  very  great 
importance.     It  probably  owed  its  position  at  the 
bead  of  Nimroda  cities  (Gen.  x.  10)  to  the  power 
and  preeminence  whereto  it  afterwards  attained 
nti*r  than  to  any  original  superiority  tliat  it  could 
boast  over  the  places  coupled  with  it.    A'rerA,  Ur, 
and  ElLwir,  appear  to  have  been  all  more  ancient 
than  Babylon,  and  were  capital  cities  when  Biibil 
was  a  provincial  village.    The  first  rise  of  the 
Chakhean  power  was  in  the  region  close  ujion  the 
Persian  Gulf,  as  lierosus  indicated  by  his  fish-god 
Qwnes,  who  brought  the  Babylonians  civilization 
and  the  art*  out  of  the  sea  (ap.  Synccll.  p.  28,  B). 
Thence  the  nation  spread  northwards  up  the  course 
of  the  rivers,  and  the  seat  of  government  moved  in 
the  same  direction,  being  finally  fixed  at  Ilaby- 
W  perhaps  not  earlier  than  about  n.  c.  1700. 

L  T^jffritphy  of  Bibultm  —  Ancient  dtscrip- 
tknu  of  the  city.  —  The  descriptions  of  Bab v  Ion 
which  have  come  down  to  us  in  classical  writers 
ire  derived  chiefly  from  two  sources,  the  works  of 
Herodotus  and  of  Ctesias.     These  authors  were 
both  of  them  eye-witr«essea  of  the  glories  of  Biby- 
Jou  —  not,  indeed,  i*  their  highest  point,  but  be- 
fore they  had  greatly  declined  —  and  left  accounts 
of  the  city  and  its  chief  buddings,  which  the  his- 
torians and  geographers  of  later  times  were,  for  the 
noit  part,  content  to  copy.    The  description  of 
Herodotus  is  familiar  to  most  persons.  According 
to  this,  the  city,  which  was  buUt  on  both  sides  of 
the  Euphrates,  formed  a  vast  square,  inclosed  with- 
in a  double  line  of  high  walls,  the  extent  of  the 
outer  circuit  being  48D  stades,  or  about  5G  miles. 
The  entire  area  included  would  thus  have  lieen 
about  2 JO  square  miles.    Herodotus  appears  to  im- 
ply that  this  whole  space  was  covered  with  houses, 
which,  he  observes,  were  frequently  three  or  four 
itories  high.    They  were  laid  out  in  straight  streets 
erasing  each  other  at  right  angles,  the  cross  streets 
kading  to  the  Euphrates  being  closed  at  the  river 
aid  with  brazen  gates,  which  allowed  or  prevented 
access  to  the  quays  wherewith  the  banks  of  the  Eu- 
phrates were  lined  along  its  whole  course  through 
the  city.    In  each  division  of  the  town,  Herodotus 
»y»,  there  was  a  fortress  or  stronghold,  consisting 
hi  the  one  case  of  the  royal  palace,  in  the  other  of 
die  great  tempi'  <>f  Helm.    This  Last  was  a  sfiecies 
*'  pyramid,  composed  of  eight  square  towers  placed 
ftw  above  the  other,  the  dimensions  of  the  basement 
t"*er  being  a  stade  —  or  above  200  yards  —  each 
**y-   The  height  of  the  temple  is  not  mentioned 
by  Herodotus.     \  winding  ascent,  which  passed 
Wad  all  the  towers,  led  to  the  sumn.lt,  on  which 
***  ylaced  a  spacious  ark  or  chapel,  containing  no 
•totae,  but  regarded  by  Uie  natives  as  the  habitation 
*  the  god.    The  temple  stood  in  a  sacred  precinct 
two  s lades  (or  400  yards)  square,  which  contained 
two  altars  for  Imnit-offerinirs  and  a  sacrec  ark  or 
**pd,  wherein  was  the  golden  image  of  Be..  The 
*»o  portions  of  the  city  were  united  by  a  oridge, 
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composed  of  a  series  of  stone  piers  with  movable 
platforms  of  wood  stretching  from  one  pier  to 
another.  Such  are  the  chief  features  of  the  de- 
scription left  us  by  Herodotus  U.  178-180). 

According  tn  Ctesias  (ap.  Diod.  Sic.  ii.  7,  ff.,' 
the  circuit  of  the  city  was  not  480  but  300  stades  — 
which  is  a  little  under  42  miles.  It  by,  he  says,  on 
both  sides  of  the  Euphrates,  and  the  two  parts 
were  connected  together  by  a  stone  bridge  five 
stades  (above  1000  yards)  long,  and  30  feet  broad, 
of  the  kind  described  by  Herodotus.  At  either  ex- 
tremity of  the  bridge  was  a  royal  palace,  that  in  the 
eastern  city  being  the  more  magnificent  of  the  two. 
It  was  defended  by  a  triple  tncrintr,  the  outer- 
most 60  stades,  or  7  miles  round ;  Uie  second,  which 
was  circular,  4b'  stades,  or  4 J  mile*;  and  the  third 
20  stades.  or  2}  miles.  The  height  of  the  second 
or  middle  wall  was  300  feet,  and  its  towers  were  420 
feet.  The  elevation  of  the  innermost  circuit  was 
even  greater  than  UiU.  The  walls  of  both  the  second 
and  the  third  inclosure  were  made  of  colored  brick, 
and  represented  hunting  scenes  —  the  chase  of  the 
leopard  and  Uie  lion  — with  figures,  male  and  fe- 
male, regarded  by  Ctesias  as  Ui<«se  of  Ninus  and 
Semiramis.  The  other  palace  was  inferior  both  in 
size  and  magnificence.  It  was  inclosed  within  • 
single  enceinte,  30  stades,  or  3  J  miles  in  circum- 
ference, and  contained  representations  of  hunting 
and  batUe  scenes  as  well  as  statues  in  bronze,  said 
to  t>e  those  of  Ninus,  Semiramis,  and  Jupiter 
Helus.  The  two  palaces  were  joined,  not  only  by 
Uie  bridge,  but  by  a  tunnel  under  the  river !  Ctesias'* 
account  of  the  temple  of  Helus  has  not  come  down 
to  us.  We  may  gather  however,  that  he  repre- 
sented its  general  character  in  much  the  same  way 
as  Herodotus,  but  spoke  of  it  as  surmounted  by 
three  statues,  one  of  Hel,  40  feet  high,  another  of 
Rhea,  and  a  Uiird  of  Juno  or  Ileitis.  He  seems 
further  to  have  described  elaborately  the  famous 
"  hanging  gardens  "  of  Nebuchadnezzar  (I.Hod.  Sic 
ii.  10)  but  the  deseripUon,  as  reported  by  Diodonu, 
is  not  very  intelligible.  It  appears  that  they  were 
a  square  of  400  feet  each  way.  and  rose  in  terraces, 
the  topmost  terrace  lieing  planted  with  trees  of  all 
kinds,  which  grew  to  a  great  size. 

In  examining  the  truth  of  these  descripuons,  we 
shall  most  conveniently  commence  from  the  outer 
circuit  of  the  town.  All  the  ancient  writers  appear 
to  agree  hi  the  fact  of  a  district  of  vast  size,  more 
or  leas  inhabited,  having  lieen  inclosed  within  lofty 
walls,  and  included  under  the  name  of  Itahylon. 
With  respect  to  Uie  exact  extent  of  the  circuit  Uiey 
differ.  The  estimate  of  I  lerodotus  and  of  1'linv  (//. 
A',  vi.  2fi)  Is  481)  styles,  of  Strain)  (xvi.  i,  §  5)  385, 
of  Q.  Curtails  ( v.  1  §  2fi)  308,  of  Clitarchus  (ap 
Diod.  Sic.  ii.  7)  300,  nnd  of  Ctesias  (ap.  cund.) 
300  stade*.  It  is  evident  that  here  we  have  merely 
the  moderate  variations  to  be  cxjierted  in  independ- 
ent measurements,  except  in  the  tir^t  of  the  num- 
bers. Setting  this  aside,  Uie  difference  between 
the  greatest  and  the  least  of  the  estimates  is  litUe 
more  than  J  per  cent."  With  this  mar  agreement  on 
the  part  of  so  many  authors,  it  is  the  more  sur- 
prising that  in  the  remaining  case  we  should  find 
the  great  difference  of  one  third  more,  or  33  J  per 
cent.  Perhaps  Uie  true  explanation  is  that  Herod- 
otus spoke  of  the  outer  wall,  which  could  be  traced 

a  If  the  intimate  of  C  testis  be  rvjtarltsl  as  100, 
that  of  Clitarchus  will  be  ...  100  1923 

"       Q.  Curtlus  l:»2 

"       Strabo    100-OM;  but 
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In  his  time,  while  the  Liter  writers,  who  never 
•peak  of  an  inner  and  an  outer  barrier,  give  the  meas- 
urement of  I  lemdotus's  inner  wall,  which  may  liave 
alone  remained  in  their  day.  This  is  the  opinion 
of  M.  Oppcrt,  who  even  believes  that  he  has  found 
traces  of  l>oth  incisures,  showing  them  to  have 
been  really  of  the  size  ascril*xl  to  them.  This  con- 
clusion is  at  present  disputed,  and  it  is  the  more 
general  lielief  of  those  who  have  examined  the  ruins 
with  attention  tliat  no  vestiges  of  the  ancient  walls 
arc  to  be  found,  or  at  least,  that  none  lave  as  yet 
been  diseo\ered.  Still  it  is  impossible  to  doubt 
that  a  line  of  wall  inclosing  an  enormous  area  orig- 
inally existed.  The  testimony  to  this  effect  is  too 
strong  to  be  set  aside,  and  the  disappearance  of 
the  wall  is  easily  accounted  for,  cither  by  the  con- 
stant quarrying,  which  would  naturally  have  com- 
menced with  it  (Kich,  Fir  ft  Mem.  p.  44),  or  by 
the  subsidence  of  the  bulwark  into  the  moat  from 
which  it  was  raised.  Taking  the  lowest  estimate 
of  the  extent  of  the  circuit,  wo  shall  have  for  the 
space  within  the  rampart  an  area  of  above  100 
square  miks;  nearly  five  times  the  size  of  Loudon! 
It  is  evident  that  this  vast  space  cannot  have 
entirely  covered  with  bouses.  Diodorus  con- 
fesses (ii.  9,  ad  Jin.)  that  but  a  small  part  of 
the  enclosure  was  inhabited  in  his  own  day, 
and  Q.  Curtius  (v.  i.  §  27)  says  that  as 
much  as  nine-tenths  consisted,  even  in  the 
most  flourishing  times,  of  gardens,  parks, 
paradises,  fields,  and  orchards. 

With  regard  to  the  height  and  breadth 
of  the  walls  there  is  nearly  as  much  differ- 
ence of  statement  as  with  regard  to  their 
extent.  Herodotus  makes  the  height  200 
royal  cubits,  or  337  J  feet ;  Ctesias  50  fathoms, 
or  300  feet ;  Pliny  and  Solinus  200  royal 
feet ;  Strabo  50  cubits,  or  75  feet.  Here 
there  is  less  appearance  of  independent  meas- 
urements than  in  the  estimates  of  length.  The 
two  original  statements  seem  to  be  those  of 
Herodotus  and  Ctesias,  which  only  differ  ac- 
cidentally, the  latter  having  omitted  to  notice 
that  the  royal  scale  was  used  The  later 
writers  do  not  possess  fresh  data;  they  merely 
soften  down  what  seems  to  them  an  exaggera- 
tion —  Pliny  and  Solinus  changing  the  cubits 
of  Herodotus  into  feet,  and  Strabo  the  fathoms 
of  Ctesias  into  cubits.  We  are  forced  then 
to  fall  liack  on  the  earlier  authorities,  who 
are  also  the  only  eye-witnesses;  and  surpris- 
'ng  as  it  seems,  perhaps  wc  must  believe  the 
statement,  that  the  vast  inclosed  space  above 
mentioned  was  surrounded  by  walls  which ^ 
have  well  lieen  termed  "  artificial  mountains,"  Q 
l*ing  nearly  the  height  of  the  dome  of  St. m 
Paul's!  (See  Crete's  Grtt ce,  vol.  iii.  p.  397, 
and,  on  the  other  side,  Mure's  Lit.  of  Greece ; 
vol.  iv.  p.  546. )  The  mined  wall  of  Nineveh 
was,  it  must  lie  rememl>ercd,  in  Xenophon's 
time  150  feet  high  (An>tb.  iii.  4,  §  10), 
and  another  wall  which  he  passed  in  Mesopo- 
tamia was  100  feet  (ibui.  ii.  4,  §  12). 

The  estimates  for  the  thickness  of  the 
wall  arc  the  following:  —  Herodotus,  50  royal 
cubits,  cr  nearly  85  feet;  PUny  and  Solinus 
50  royal,  or  alxtut  CO  common  feet;  and  Strabo, 
42  feet.  Here  again  PUny  and  Solinus  have  merely 
«oftened  down  Herodotus;  Strabo,  however,  has  a 
new  number.  This  may  belong  properly  to  the  in- 
ner wall,  which,  Herodotus  remarks  (i.  181),  was  of 
«M  thickness  than  the  outer. 
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According  to  Ctesias  the  wall  was  strengthened 
with  250  towers,  irregularly  disposed,  to  guard 
the  weakest  parts  (I)iod.  Sic.'ii.  7);  and  according 
to  Herodotus  it  was  pierced  with  a  hundred  gates 
which  were  made  of  brass,  with  brazen  lintels  ana 
side-posts  (i.  179).  The  gates  and  walls  ar 
mentioned  in  Scripture,  the  height  of  the  one 
the  breadth  of  the  other  being  specially  noticed  (Jcr. 
Ii.  58;  comp.  1.  15,  and  li.  53). 

Herodotus  and  Ctesias  both  relate  that  the  hanks 
of  the  river  as  it  flowed  through  the  city  were  on 
each  side  ornamented  with  quays.  The  stream  has 
probably  often  changed  its  course  since  the  time  of 
Jlabylonian  greatness,  but  some  remains  of  a  quay  or 
embankment  (E)  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  stream 
BtUl  exist,  upon  the  bricks  of  which  is  read  the 
name  of  the  last  king.  The  two  writers  also  agree 
as  to  the  existence  of  a  bridge,  and  describe  it  vt*y 
similarly.  Perhaps  a  remarkable  mound  ( K )  which 
interrupts  the  long  flat  valley  —  evidently  the  an- 
cient course  of  the  river  —  closing  in  the  principal 
ruins  on  the  west,  may  be  a  trace  of  this  structure. 

2.  Present  state  of  the  Ruim. —  Before  seeking 
to  identify  the  princiral  buildings  of  ancient  Baby- 
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I  Ion  with  the  rums  near  HiUah,  which  are  waiver* 
'  sally  admitted  to  mark  the  site,  it  is  necessary  U 
-give  an  account  of  their  present  character  and  con. 
1  dition,  which  the  accompanying  plan  will  illustrate 
j  About  five  miles  above  lliU*thy  on  fne  opposiU 
( or  left  bank  of  the  Euphrates,  occur  a  series  o- 
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mounds  of  enormous  size,  which  have  j 
been  recognized  in  all  ages  as  probably  indicating  | 
the  rite  of  the  capital  of  southern  Mesopotamia. 
They  consist  chiefly  of  "  three  great  masses  of 
building  —  the  high  pile  of  unbaked  brickwork 
called  by  Rich  '  Mujelhbe,'  but  which  is  known  to 
the  Arabs  as  »ZfaAi7'(A):  the  building  denomi- 
nated the  •  Knar '  or  palace  (II) ;  and  a  lofty  mound 

(C)  ,  upon  which  stands  the  modern  tomb  of  Am- 
rdm-ibn-'  Alb  "  (Loftus's  Challtt  t,  p.  17).  Besides! 
these  principal  masses  the  most  remarkable  features  1 
sre  two  parallel  lines  of  rampart  (F  F)  bounding 
the  chief  ruins  on  the  east,  some  similar  but  infc- 
rior  remains  on  the  north  and  west  (I  I  and  II), 
an  embankment  along  the  river-side  (E),  a  remark- 
able isolated  heap  (K.)  in  the  middle  of  a  long  val- 
ley, which  seems  to  hare  l«en  the  ancient  l*d  of 
the  stream,  and  two  long  lines  of  rampart  (G  (I) 
meeting  at  a  right  angle,  and  with  the  river  funn- 
ing an  irregular  triangle,  within  which  all  the  ruins 
on  this  side  (except  Bobil)  arc  inclosed.  On  the 
west,  or  right  !>ank,  the  remains  are  very  slight 
tnd  scanty.  There  is  the  appearance  of  an  inclos- 
ure,  and  of  a  building  of  moderate  size  within  it 

(D)  ,  nearly  opposite  the  gnat  mound  of  Amram  ; 
but  otherwise,  uidess  at  a  long  distance  from  the 
rtream,  this  side  of  the  Euphrates  U  absolutely 
bare  of  ruins. 

Scattered  over  the  country  on  both  sides  of  the 
Euphrates,  and  reducible  to  no  regular  plan,  are  a 
number  of  remarkable  mounds,  usually  standing 
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single,  which  are  plainly  of  the  same  date  with  the 
great  mass  of  ruins  upon  the  river-lank.  Of  these, 
by  far  the  most  striking  is  the  vast  ruin  called  the 
Birt-Simrutl,  which  many  regard  as  the  tower  of 
Battel,  situated  about  six  "miles  to  the  S.  W.  of 
Hillah,  and  almost  that  distance  from  the  Eu- 
phrates at  the  nearest  point.  This  is  a  pyramid  - 
ical  mound,  crowned  apparently  by  the  ruins  of  a 
tower,  rising  to  the  height  of  153$  feet  almve  the 
level  of  the  plain,  and  in  cimiinfemicc  somewhat 
more  than  2000  feet.  As  a  complete  description 
of  it  is  given  under  the  next  article  [Baukl,  Tow- 
kk  «»f  j  no  more  neeil  l>e  said  of  it  here.  There 
is  suflicicnt  reason  to  Ulicve  from  the  inscriptions 
discovered  on  the  sjiot,  and  from  other  documents 
of  the  time  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  that  it  marks  the 
site  of  Borsippa,  and  was  thus  entirely  bevond  the 
limits  of  Babylon  (Ben*.  Fr.  14). 

3.  ldtntificalion  i>f  situ.  —  On  comjjaring  tlie 
existing  ruins  with  the  accounts  of  the  ancient, 
writers,  the  great  difficulty  which  meets  us  is  the 
position  of  the  remains  almost  exclusively  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  river.  All  the  old  accounts  agree 
in  representing  the  Euphrates  as  running  through 
the  town,  and  the  principal  buildings  as  placed  on 
the  opposite  sides  of  the  stream.  In  explanation 
of  this  difficulty  it  has  lieen  urged,  on  the  one 
hand,  that  the  Euphrates  having  a  tendency  to  run 
off  to  the  right  has  obliterated  all  trace  of  the  build- 
ings in  this  direction  (l.aynrd's  Sin.  ami  B<\b  p. 
41*3) ;  on  the  other,  that  by  a  due  extension  of  the 
area  of  Babylon  it  may  be  made  to  include  the 
Birt-SimrwJ,  and  that  thus  the  chief  existing  re- 
mains will  really  he  on  the  opposite  kinks  of  the 
river  (Rich,  Srcond  J/fwioiV,  p.  32;  Ker  Porter, 
Tracelt,  ii.  383).  But  the  identification  of  the 
Bin  with  Borsippa  completely  disuses  of  this  lat- 
ter theory;  while  the  former  is  unsatisfactory,  since 
we  can  scarcely  suppose  the  abrasion  of  the  river 
to  have  entirely  removed  all  trace  of  such  gigantic 
buildings  as  those  which  the  ancient  writers  de- 
scribe. Perhaps  the  most  probable  solution  is  to 
be  found  in  the  fact  that  a  large  canal  (called  Sht- 
bil)  intervened  in  ancient  times  l«-twecn  the  Katr 
mound  (B)  and  the  ruin  now  called  B'ibil  (A), 
which  may  easily  have  lieen  confounded  by  Herod- 
otus with  the  main  stream.  This  would  have  had 
the  two  principal  buildings  ujion  opposite  sides; 
while  the  real  river,  which  ran  down  the  long  val- 
ley to  the  west  of  the  K«sr  and  Antrum  mounds 
would  also  have  scfieirated  (as  ('te-sins  related)  be- 
tween the  greater  and  the  lesser  palace.  If  this 
explanation  l>e  accepted  as  probable,  we  may  iden- 
tify the  principal  ruins  as  follows:  —  1.  The  great 
mound  of  Bnbil  will  te  the  ancient  temple  of  Belus. 
It  is  an  oblong  mass,  comjiosed  chiefly  of  unbaked 
brick,  rising  from  the  plain  to  the  height  of  140 
feet,  Matt  Mi  at  the  top,  in  length  al>out  200  and  in 
braid th  altout  140  yanls.  This  oblong  shape  is 
common  to  the  temples,  or  rather  temple-lowers, 
of  lower  Babylonia,  which  seem  to  have  ha/1  nearly 
the  same  proportions.  It  was  originally  coated  with 
fine  burnt  brick  bid  in  an  excellent  mortar,  as  was 
proved  by  Mr.  I^iyard  (Sin.  uwi  B  ib.  pp.  503-5): 
and  was  no  doubt  built  in  stages,  most  of  which 
have  crumbled  down,  but  which  may  still  be  in 
part  concealed  under  the  rubbish.  The  statement 
of  Berosus  (Fr.  14),  that  it  was  rebuilt  by  Nebu- 
chadnezzar, is  confirmed  by  the  fact  that  all  the 
inscribed  bricks  which  have  been  found  in  it  bear 
the  name  of  that  king.  It  formed  the  tower  of 
the  temple  and  was  surmounted  by  a  chapel,  but 
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he  nutiii  ■hrine,  the  altars,  and  no  doubt  the  res- 
•denees  of  the  priests,  were  at  the  foot,  in  a  sacred 
precinct.  2.  The  mound  of  the  Katr  will  mark 
the  site  of  the  great  Palace  of  Nebuchadnezzar. 
It  u  an  irregular  square  of  about  700  yards  each  I 
way,  and  may  be  regarded  as  chiefly  formed  of  the 
old  palace-platform  (resembling  those  at  Nineveh. 
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Suaa,  and  elsewhere),  upon  which  are  still  standing 
certain  portions  of  the  ancient  residence  whrrrtc 
the  name  of  "AVt#r"  or  "Palace"  especially  at- 
taches. The  wall*  are  composed  of  burnt  bricks 
of  a  pale  yellow  color  and  of  excellent  quality,  bouuo 
together  by  a  fine  lime  cement,  and  stamped  with 
the  name  and  titles  of  Nebuchadnezzar.  Tbej 


Siffl 


View  of  Dat.il,  from  the  West 


u  contain  traces  of  architectural  ornament  —  piers, 
buttresses,  pilasters,  die."  (Layard,  p.  50G);  and  in 
the  rubbish  at  their  base  have  been  found  slabs 
inscribed  by  Nebuchadnezzar  and  containing  an 
account  of  the  building  of  the  edifice,  as  well  as  a 
few  sculptured  fragment*  and  many  pieces  of  enam- 
elled brick  of  brilliant  hues.    On  these  last  por-  of  the  mound.   3.  The  mound  of  Amram  is  though! 


tioni  of  figures  are  traceable,  recalling  the  state- 
ments <»f  <  tcsias  (ap.  I  Hod.  Sic.)  that  the  brick 
walls  of  the  palace  were  colored  and  represented 
hunting-scenes.  No  plan  of  the  palace  is  to  bs 
made  out  from  the  existing  remains,  which  art 
tossed  in  apparent  confusion  on  the  highest  point 
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>j  M.  Oppert  to  represent  the  "  hauling  garden* "  j  ancient  palace,  coeval  with  Itabylon  itself,  of  which 
sf  Nebuchadnezzar :  l>ut  this  conjecture  does  not  j  Nebuchadnezzar  speak*  in  his  inscriptions  as  ad 
stem  to  be  a  very  happy  one.  The  mound  is  com-  joining  his  own  inorv  magnificent  residence,  it  U 
posed  of  poorer  material*  than  the  edifices  of  that  the  only  part  of  the  ruins  from  which  bricks  haw 
prince,  and  has  furnished  no  bricks  containing  his  ,  lieen  derived  containing  the  names  of  kings  carUer 
a»me.  Again,  it  L<  far  too  large  for  the  hanging- ,  than  Nebuchadnezzar;  and  is  therefore  entitled  to 
caniena,  which  are  said  to  have  been  oidy  400  feet,  be  considered  the  most  ancient  of  the  existing  re- 
ach way.  The  Antrum  ntouud  is  described  by  mains.  4.  The  ruins  marked  1)D  on  either  side 
Uich  as  an  UTcgular  parallelogram,  1 100  yards  long  of  the  Euphrates,  together  with  all  the  other  remains 
by  800  broad,  and  by  Ker  I'orter  as  a  triangle,  the  on  the  right  bank,  may  be  considered  to  represent 
odes  of  which  are  respectively  UUO,  1100,  and  850  the  lesser  Palace  of  Ctesias,  which  is  said  to  have 
feet,  its  dinierwions  therefore  very  greatly  exceed  been  connected  with  the  greater  by  a  bridge  across 
those  of  the  curious  structure  with  which  it  has  the  river,  as  well  as  by  a  tunnel  under  the  channel 
teen  identified.    Most  probably  it  represents  the  \  of  the  stream  (!).  The  old  course  of  the  Kuphratai 


Chart  of  the  country  round  Babylon,  with  Uaii*  of  the  ancient  City,  according  to  Oppert 

Hems  to  have  been  a  little  east  of  the  present  one,  ]  but  which  are  ignored  by  M.  Oppert,  may  eithet 

passing  lietwnen  the  two  ridges  marked  I  I,  and  be  the  lines  of  an  outer  and  inner  inrlositre,  cf 

thencloselv  skirting  the  mound  of  Amnim,  so  as  which  Nebuchadnezzar  speaks  as  defenses  of  his 

to  have  loth  the  niins  m  irked  D  upon  its  right  palace;  or  they  may  represent  the  embankments 

bank.    These  ruins  are  of  the  same  date  and  style,  of  an  enormous  reservoir,  which  is  often  mentioned 

The  bricks  of  that  on  the  left  lank  l>ear  the  name  by  that  monarch  as  adjoining  his  palace  towards 

»f  Xeriglixsar;  and  then-  can  lie  little  doubt  that  the  east.    d.  The  embankment  (V.)  is  com|>osed  of 

this  min,  together  with  those  on  the  op[*ositc  side  bricks  marked  with  the  name  of  Ijdiynetus  or  jVo- 
of  the  strewn,  an-  the  remains  of  a  palace  built  by  j  burnt,  and  is  undoubtedly  a  portion  of  the  work 

hira.  Perhaps  (as  already  remarked)  the  mound  K  which  llerosus  ascrilies  to  the  List  king  ( Fr.  14). 
aay  be  a  remnant  of  the  ancient  bridge.    5.  The      The  most  remarkable  fact  connected  with  the 

l»o  long  parallel  lines  of  embankment  on  the  east  magnificence  of  Ilahylon,  is  the  poorness  of  the  ma- 

(r'Flo  the  plan)  which  form  so  striking  a  feature  terial  with  which  such  wonderful  results  were  pro- 

■  U»  remains  as  represented  by  I'orter  and  Rich,  duced.     The  who»e  country,  being  alluvial,  was 
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mtireh  destitute  of  stone,  and  even  wood  wa* 
scarce  and  of  had  quality,  being  only  yielded  by 
the  palni -groves  which  fringed  the  course*  of  the 
canal*  and  rivers.  In  default  of  these,  tho  ordi- 
nary materials  for  building,  recourse  was  bad  to 
the  soil  of  the  country  —  in  many  part*  an  excel- 
lent clay  —  and  with  brick*  mode  from  this,  either 
sun-dried  or  kiked,  the  vast  structures  were  raised, 
which,  when  they  stood  in  their  integrity,  provoked 
comparison  with  the  pyramids  of  Egypt,  and  which 
even  in  their  decay  excite  the  astonishment  of  the 
traveller.  A  modern  writer  has  noticed  as  the  true 
secret  of  the  extraordinary  results  produced,  "  the 
unbounded  command  of  naked  human  strength  " 
which  the  Babylonian  monarch*  had  at  their  di*- 
jusal  (Grote's  Uist.  of  (J,  t,  ct  ,  vol.  iii.  p.  401);  but 
this  alone  will  not  account  for  the  phenomena,  and 
we  must  give  the  Babylonians  credit  for  a  genius 
and  a  grandeur  of  conception  rarely  surpassed,  which 
led  them  to  employ  the  labor  whereof  they  had  the 
command  iu  works  of  ho  imposing  a  character. 
With  only  "  brick  fcr  stone,"  and  at  first  only 

"slime  (~>£r)  for  mortar"  (Gen.  xi.  3),  they 
constructed  edifice*  of  so  vast  a  size  that  they  still 
remain  at  the  present  day  among  the  most  enor- 
mous ruins  in  the  world,  impressing  the  beholder  at 
once  with  awe  and  admiration. 

4.  JJUtory  of  Ilabylon.  —  The  history  of  Babylon 
mount*  up  to  a  time  not  very  much  later  than  the 
Hood.  The  native  historian  seems  to  have  pos- 
scased  authentic  records  of  his  country  for  above 
2000  years  before  the  conquest  by  Alexander  (He- 
ro*. Fr.  11);  and  Scripture  represents  Lhe  "begin- 
ning of  the  kingdom  "  as  belonging  to  the  time 
of  Nimrod,  the  grandson  of  Ham  and  the  great- 
grandson  of  Noah  (Gen.  x.  6-10).  Of  Nimrod  no 
trace  has  been  found  in  the  Babylonian  remains, 
unless  he  is  identical  with  the  god  Bel  of  the  Baby- 
lonian Pantheon,  and  so  with  the  Greek  Belus,  the 
hero-founder  of  the  city.  This  identity  is  possible, 
and  at  any  rate  the  most  ancient  inscriptions  appear 
to  tltow  that  the  primitive  inhabitants  of  the  coun- 
try were  really  Cushite,  i.  e .  identical  in  race  with 
the  early  inhabitant*  of  Southern  Arabia  and  of 
Ethiopia.  The  seat  of  government  at  this  early 
time  was,  a*  has  been  stated,  in  lower  Babylonia, 
Erech  ( Warka)  and  Ur  (Mugheir)  being  the  cap- 
itals, and  Babylon  (if  built)  being  a  place  of  no 
consequence.     The  country  waa  called  Shinar 

P^atT),  tbe  pwpte  tbe  AkkiuBm  (comp. 
Aecad  of  Gen.  x.  10).  Of  the  art  of  this  period 
we  have  specimens  in  the  ruins  of  Mvgheir  and 
Warka,  the  remains  of  which  date  from  at  least 
the  20th  century  before  our  era.  We  find  the  use 
of  kiln-baked  as  well  as  of  sun-dried  bricks  already 
begun;  we  find  writing  practiced,  for  the  bricks  are 
■tamped  with  the  names  and  titles  of  the  kings; 
we  find  buttresses  employed  to  support  buildings, 
and  we  have  probable  indications  of  the  system  of 
Meeting  lofty  buildings  in  stages.  On  the  other 
hand,  mortar  is  unknown,  and  the  bricks  are  laid 
either  in  clay  or  in  bitumen  (comp.  Gen.  xi.  3); 
they  are  rudely  moulded,  and  of  various  shapes  and 
sizes;  sun-dried  bricks  predominate,  and  some  large 
buildings  are  comj>osed  entirely  of  them;  in  these 
reed-matting  occurs  at  intervals,  apparently  used  to 
protect  the  mass  from  disintegration.  There  is  no 
trace  of  ornament  iu  the  erections  of  this  date, 
ahich  were  imposing  merely  by  their  size  and  so- 
Idity. 

The  first  important  change  which  we  are  able  to 


trace  in  the  external  condition  of  Babyiui,  It  Cj 
subjection,  at  a  time  anterior  to  Abraham,  by  Lb* 
neighboring  kingdom  of  Khun  or  Susiana.  Bertwat 
spoke  of  a  first  Chaldean  dynasty  consisting  ai 
eleven  kings,  whom  he  probably  represented  am 
reigning  from  n.  c.  2234  to  n.  c.  1976.    At  tbe 
last  mentioned  date  he  said  there  was  a  change, 
and  a  new  dynasty  succeeded,  consisting  of  49 
kings,  who  reigned  458  years  (from  B.  c.  1976  to 
u.  c.  1518).    It  is  thought  that  this  transition  may 
mark  the  invasion  of  Babylonia  from  tbe  Kast,  and 
the  establishment  of  Klamitic  influence  in  the  coun- 
try, under  Chedorlaomer  (Gen.  xiv.),  whose  repre- 
sentative appears  as  a  conqueror  in  the  inscriptions. 
Amraphel,  king  of  Shinar,  and  Arioch,  king  of 
Ellasar  (Larsn),  would  1*  tributary  princes  when. 
Chedorlaomer  had  subjected,  while  he  himself  may 
have  become  the  founder  of  the  new  dynasty,  which, 
according  to  Berosus,  continued  on  the  throne  for 
above  450  years.    From  this  point  the  history  of 
Babylon  is  almost  a  blank  for  above  twelve  centu- 
ries.   Except  in  the  mention  of  the  plundering  of 
Job  by  the  Chakheans  (Job  i.  17),  and  of  the 
"goodly  Babylonish  garment"  which  Achan  cov- 
eted (Josh.  vii.  21 ),  Scripture  is  silent  with  regard 
to  the  Babylonians  from  the  time  of  Abraham  to 
that  of  Hezekiah.    Berosus  covered  this  space  with 
three  dynasties ;  one  (which  has  been  already  men- 
tioned) of  49  Chaldean  kings,  who  reigned  458 
years;  another  of  9  Arab  kings,  who  reigned  245 
years:  and  a  third  of  49  Assyrian  monarch*,  who 
held  dominion  for  526  years ;  but  nothing  beyond 
thi*  bare  outline  ha*  come  down  to  us  on  his  au- 
thority concerning  the  period  in  question.  The 
monumental  records  of  the  country  furnish  a  series 
of  names,  the  reading  of  which  U  very  uncertain, 
which  may  be  arranged  with  a  good  deal  of  proba- 
bility in  chronological  order,  apparently  belonging 
to  the  first  of  these  three  dynasties.   Of  the  second 
no  traces  have  been  hitherto  discovered.   The  third 
would  seem  to  be  identical  with  the  Upper  Dynasty 
of  Assyria,  of  which  some  account  ha*  been  given 
in  a  former  article  [Assyria].    It  would  appear 
then  as  if  Babylon,  after  having  had  a  native  Chal- 
dean dynasty  "which  ruled  for  224  years  ( Brand  u, 
p.  17),  and  a  second  dynasty  of  Klamitic  Chaldean* 
who  ruled  for  a  further  period  of  458  years,  fell 
wholly  under  Semitic  influence,  becoming  subject 
first  to  Arabia  for  two  centuries  and  a  half,  and 
then  to  Assyria  for  altove  five  centuries,  and  not 
regaining  even  a  qualified  independence  till  tbe  tin* 
marked  by  the  close  of  the  Upper  and  the  formation 
of  the  Ixwcr  Assyrian  empire.   This  is  the  conclu- 
sion which  seems  naturally  to  follow  from  the  ab- 
stract which  is  all  that  we  posses*  of  Berosus:  and 
doubtless  it  is  to  a  certain  extent  true.    But  the 
statement  is  too  broad  to  tie  exact;  and  the  mon- 
ument* show  that  Babylon  was  at  no  time  absorled 
into  Assyria,  or  even  for  very  many  years  together 
a  submissive  vassal.    Assyria,  which  she  bad  col- 
onized during  the  time  of  the  second  or  great  Chal- 
dean dynasty,  to  which  she  had  given  letters  and 
the  arts,  and  which  she  had  held  in  subjection  for 
many  hundred  years,  became  in  her  turn  (about 
n.  c.  1270)  the  predominant  Mesopotamian  power, 
and  the  glory  of  Babylon  in  consequence  suffered 
eclipse.    But  she  liad  her  native  kings  during  the 
whole  of  the  Assyrian  period,  and  she  frequently 
contended  with  her  great  neighbor,  being  some- 
times even  the  aggressor.     Though  much  aunk 
from  her  former  greatness,  she  continued  to  be  Um 
second  power  in  Asia;  and  retained  a  vitality  whicl 
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d  a  later  date  enabled  her  to  become  once  more 
the  bead  of  an  empire. 

The  line  of  Babylonian  kings  becomes  exactly 
luiown  to  as  from  the  year  b.  c.  747.  An  astro- 
nomical work  of  the  geographer  I'toletny  has  prc- 
Kned  to  us  a  document,  Uiu  iiiiportancc  of  which 
ibr  comparative  chronology  it  U  scarcely  possible  to 
exaggerate.  Tbe  "Canon  of  I'tolcmy,"  as  it  is 
called,  gives  us  tbe  succession  of  Babylonian 
■Donarcha,  with  the  exact  length  of  the  reign  of 
each,  from  the  year  it.  c.  747,  when  Nal>onassar 
mounted  the  throne,  to  u.  c.  331,  when  the  last 
Persian  king  was  dethroned  by  Alexander.  This 
document,  which  fronj  its  close  accordance  with  tbe 
♦UtemenU  of  .Scripture  always  vindicated  to  itself  a 
tugb  authority  in  the  eyes  of  Christian  ehronologers, 
baa  recently  been  confirmed  in  so  many  points  by 


lished  beyond  all  possibility  of  cavil  or  dispute.  As 
the  basis  of  all  accurate  calculation  for  oriental 
dates  previous  to  Cyrus,  it  seems  proper  to  tran- 
icribe  the  earlier  portion  of  it  in  this  place.  [The 
B.  c.  are  added  for  convenience  sake.] 


Year*. 

K.  E. 

B.  C. 

KabooaiMsx  .... 

1* 

1 

747 

15 

733 

Chi  nanus  and  I'oru* 

5 

17 

731 

r> 

22 

72*5 

n 

27 

721 

5 

3J 

701) 

rwt  Interregnum    .  . 

•> 

m 

44 

714 

Belibus  .  .... 

3 

4*5 

7"*2 

« 

49 

fiO-J 

l 

65 

6W3 

Mesesuuc  rdacu*  .    .  . 
Second  interregnum 

4 

M 

an 

8 

00 

OS8 

Assrid^nus  .... 

Vi 

fi8 

6»fi 

8ao#doeliiniis  .... 

20 

81 

(>!7 

'  lnnpwi.inii.'  .... 

22 

101 

«47 

^abopols^war  .    .    •  • 

21 

123 

625 

^^t>ochadnexjar  ... 

43 

114 

«i4 

lUo&rudtun  u  *  .... 

2 

Is" 

6»?1 

riruwolaanaru* 

4 

Hy 

66U 

Nabooadiua  .... 

17 

l'.W 

555 

Crros  

9 

21i. 

G3« 

Of  Nalxmassar,  the  first  king  in  Ptolemy's  list, 
nothing  can  Ite  said  to  lie  known  except  the  fact, 
reported  by  lierosus,  that  he  destroyed  all  the 
iunals  of  his  predecessors  for  the  purj>ose  of  com- 
pelling the  Babylonians  to  date  from  himself  (/*/-. 
11  a).    It  has  been  conjectured  that  he  was  the 
husband,  or  son,  of  Seminunis,  and  owed  to  her  his 
possession  of  the  throne.    Hut  of  this  theory  there 
U  at  present  no  proof.    It  rests  mainly  upon  a 
iynchronism  obtained  from  Herodotus,  who  makes 
SemiramU  a  Babylonian  queen,  and  places  her  five 
generations  (1*57  years)  before  Nitoeris,  the  mother 
of  tbe  last  king.     The  Assyrian  discoveries  have 
»hown  that  there  was  a  Scmiramia  alwut  this  time, 
but  they  furnish  no  evidence  of  her  connection  with 
Babylon,  which  still  continues  uncertain.    The  ini- 
wdiate  successors  of  Nabonassar  are  still  more 
-jsttire  than  himself.    Absolutely  nothing  beyond 
the  brief  notation  of  the  Canon  has  reached  us  con- 
senting Nadius  (or  Nabius),  Chinzinus  (or  Cliin- 
unu)  and  I'orus.  or  LIuLeus,  who  certainly  car-ot 
*e  tbe  Tyrian  king  of  that  name  mentioned  by 
VIenander  (ap.  Joseph.  Ant.  Juti.  ix.  14,  §  2). 
Mardiicempalus,  on  tbe  contrary,  is  a  monarch  to 
•hern  great  int. -rest  »tt:*ches.    He  is  undoubtedly 
,  rr  Berodacl  Baladan  [Mk- 


jRoD.vi-ii-B.vLAnAN]  of  Scripture,  and  was  a  per 
!  sonage  of  great  cousequencc,  reigning  himself  twice, 
:  the  first  time  for  12  years,  contemporaneously  with 
!  the  Assyrian  king  Sargon,  and  the  second  time  foi 
six  months  only,  during  the  first  year  of  Sen- 
|  nachcrib;  and  leaving  a  sort  of  hereditary  cLiim  to 
'  his  son*  and  grandsons,  who  art*  found  to  have 
|  been  engaged  in  hostilities  with  1  Isar-haddon  and 
|  las  successor.    His  dealings  with  Hc/ekiah  suf- 
ficiently indicate  the  independent  ]»osition  of  Baby 
Ion  at  this  |>eriod,  while  the  interest  which  he  felt 
in  an  astronomical  phenomenon  (2  Chr.  xxxii.  31 ) 
harmonizes  with  the  character  of  a  native  Chakla  an 
king  which  appears  to  lwlong  to  him.    Tbe  Assyr- 
ian uiscriptions  show  that  after  reigning  12  years 
Merodach-Iidadan  was  deprived  of  his  crown  and 
driven  into  banishment  by  Sargon,  who  ap|>ears  to 
have  placed  Arceanus  (his  son?)  ujwn  the  throne 
as  viceroy,  a  position  which  ho  maintained  for  fire 
years.    A  time  of  trouble  then  ensued,  estimated 
in  the  Canon  at  two  years,  during  which  various 
pretenders  assumed  the  crown,  among  them  a  cer- 
tain Hagiaa,  or  Arises,  who  reigned  for  al>out  a 
month,  and  Mcrodach-Baladan,  who  held  the  throne 
for  half  a  year  (lV>ly hist.  ap.  Kuseb.).  Sennacherib, 
bent  on  reestablishing  the  influence  of  Assyria  over 
Babylon,  proceeded  against  Merodach-Baladan  (as 
he  informs  us)  in  his  first  year,  and  having  de- 
throned him,  placed  an  Assyrian  named  Bilib,  or 
Belibus,  upon  the  throne,  who  ruled  as  his  viceroy 
for  three  years.    At  the  end  of  this  time,  the  jrarty 
of  Merodach-llaladan  still  giving  trouble,  Sen- 
nacherib descended  again  into  Babylonia,  once  more 
overran  it,  removed  Jit  lib,  and  placed  bis  eldest 
son  —  who  appears  in  the  Canon  as  A[>aranadius  — 
upon  the  throne.  Aparanadius  reigned  for  six  years, 
when  he  was  succeeded  by  a  certain  Kegibelus,  who 
reigned  for  one  year;  after  which  Mfsesimordacus 
held  the  throne  for  four  years.    Nothing  more  is 
known  of  these  kings,  and  it  is  uncertain  whether 
they  were  viceroys,  or  independent  native  monarchs. 
They  were   contemporary  with   Sennacherib,  to 
whose  reign  belongs  also  the  second  interregnum, 
extending  to  eight  years,  which  the  Canon  inter- 
poses lielween  the  reigns  of  Mesesimordacus  and 
Asaridanns.    In  Asaridanus  critical  eyes  long  ago 
|  detected  llsar-haddon,  Sennacherib's  son  and  suc- 
,  censor ;  and  it  may  be  regarded  as  certain  from  the 
I  inscriptions  that  this  king  ruled  in  person  ovei 
\  lioth   Babylonia  and  Assyria,  holding  his  court 
|  alternately  at  their  respective  capitals.    Hence  we 
j  may  understand  how  Manasseh,  his  contemporary, 
came  to  be  "  carried  by  the  captains  of  the  king 
of  Assyria  to  Jinbylon,"  instead  of  to  Nineveh,  as 
would  have  been  done  in  any  other  reign.  [ICsah- 
haodon.]     Saosduchiuus   and    Ciniladanus  (or 
Cinneladanus),  hi*  brother  (I'olyhist.),  the  suc- 
cessors of  Asaridanus,  are  kings  of  whose  history 
we  know  nothing.    J'lxixibly  ihvy  were  viceroys 
under  the  later  Assyrian  monarchs^ho  are  repro- 
sented  by  Abydenus  (ap.  Kuseb.)  as  retaining  their 
authority  over  Babylou  up  to  the  time  of  the  last 
siege  of  Nineveh. 

With  Nabopolassar,  the  successor  of  Cinncla- 
dauus,  and  tlte  father  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  a  new 
era  in  the  history  of  Babylon  commences.  Accord 
ing  to  Abydenus,  who  probably  drew  his  informa- 
tion fr . m  lierosus,  he  was  appointed  to  the  govern- 
ment of  Babylon  by  the  last  Assyrian  king,  at  the 
moment  when  the  Medes  were  al>out  to  make  their 
final  attack;  whereupon,  betraying  the  trust  re- 
posed in  h_n,  he  went  over  to  the  enemy, 
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%  montage  between  his  son  Nebuchadnezzar  and 
Ihe  daughter  of  the  Median  leader,  and  joined  in 
the  last  siege  of  the  city.  [Nixkveh.]  On  the 
luccess  of  the  confederates  (».  c.  625)  Babylon  be~ 
eame  not  only  an  indc|iendent  kingdom,  but  an 
empire;  the  southern  and  western  portions  of  the 
Assyrian  territory  were  assigned  to  Xabopolassar 
in  the  partition  of  the  spoils  which  followed  on  the 
conquest,  anil  thereby  the  Babylonian  dominion 
liecaine  extended  over  the  whole  valley  of  the 
Euphrates  as  far  as  the  Taurus  range,  over  Syria, 
Phoenicia,  Palestine,  Idunuva,  and  (perhaps)  a  j»r- 
tion  of  Egypt.  Thus,  among  others,  the  Jews 
{Kissed  quietly  and  almost  without  remark,  from 
one  feudal  head  to  another,  exchanging  dependency 
on  Assyria  fur  de|>endency  on  Babylon,  and  con- 
tinuing to  pay  to  Xahopolaagar  the  same  tribute 
and  service  which  they  had  previously  rendered  to 
the  Assyrians.  Friendly  relations  seem  to  have 
been  maintained  with  Media  throughout  the  reign 
of  Xatiopolassar,  who  led  or  sent  a  contingent  to 
help  Cyaxares  in  his  I.ydian  war,  and  acted  as 
mediator  in  the  negotiations  by  which  that  war 
was  concluded  (Herod,  i.  74).  At  a  later  date 
hostilities  broke  out  with  Egypt.  Xcco,  the  son 
of  1'samatik  I.,  about  the  year  n.  c.  008,  invaded 
the  Bub)  Ionian  dominions  on  the  southwest,  and 
made  himself  master  of  the  entire  tract  between 
his  own  country  and  the  Euphrates  (2  K.  xxiii.  2!), 
and  xxiv.  7).  Xalwpolassar  was  now  advanced  in 
life,  and  not  able  to  take  the  field  in  jierson  (Beros. 
fr.  14).  He  therefore  sent  his  son,  Xebuchadnez- 
tar,  at  the  head  of  a  large  army,  against  the 
Egyptians,  and  the  battle  of  Carchemish,  which 
soon  followed,  restored  to  Babylon  the  former  limits 
of  her  territory  (comp.  2  K.  xxiv.  7  with  Jer.  xlvi. 
2-12).  Xebuchadnezzar  pressed  forward  and  had 
reached  l'-gypt,  when  news  of  his  father's  death 
recalled  him ;  and  hastily  returning  to  Babylon,  he 
was  fortunate  enough  to  find  himself,  without  any 
struggle,  acknowledged  king  (n.  c.  604). 

A  complete  account  of  the  works  and  exploits  of 
this  great  monarch  —  by  far  the  most  remarkable 
of  all  the  Babylonian  kings  —  will  be  given  in  a 
later  article.  [Xtcitrcif  apnkzzar.]  It  is  enough 
to  note  in  this  place  that  he  was  great  both  in 
peace  and  in  war,  but  greater  in  the  former.  Be- 
sides recovering  the  possession  of  Syria  and  Tales- 
tine,  and  carrying  off  the  Jews  after  repeated  reliel- 
lions  into  captivity,  be  reduced  l'ha?nicia,  besieged 
and  took  Tyre,  and  ravaged,  if  he  did  not  actually 
jonquer,  I'^gypt.  But  it  was  as  the  adoroer  and 
beau ti  tier  of  his  native  land  —  as  the  builder  and 
restorer  of  almost  all  her  cities  and  temples  —  tliat 
this  monarch  obtained  that  great  reputation  which 
has  handed  down  his  name  traditionally  in  the 
East,  on  a  par  with  those  of  Nimrod,  Solomon,  and 
\lcxander,  and  made  it  still  a  familiar  term  in  the 
mouths  of  the  jieople.  IVobably  no  single  man 
ever  left  behind  him  as  his  memorial  upon  the 
earth  one  half  the  amount  of  building  which  was 
erected  by  this  king.  The  ancient  ruins  and  the 
modern  towns  of  Babylonia  are  alike  built  almost 
ixclusivelv  of  his  bricks.  Babylon  itself,  the  capital, 
*as  jiccidiarly  the  object  of  his  attention.  It  was 
here  that,  besides  repairing  the  walls  and  restoring 
the  temples,  he  constructed  that  magnificent  palace, 
which,  with  its  triple  inclosure,  its  banging  gaidens, 
its  plated  pillars,  and  Its  rich  ornamentation  of 
snatuellcd  brick,  was  regarded  in  ancient  times  as 
atie  of  the  seven  wonders  of  the  world  (Strab.  xvi. 
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Nebuchadnezzar  died  b.  c.  661,  having  reigne* 
for  43  years,  and  was  succeeded  by  Evil-Merodach. 
his  son,  who  is  called  in  the  Canon  Hloanidamua 
This  prince,  who  "in  the  year  that  he  l«gan  it 
reign  did  lift  up  the  brad  of  Jeboiachin.  king  of 
Judah,  out  of  prison"  (2  K.  xxv.  27),  was  mur- 
dered, after  having  held  the  crown  for  two  yean 
only,  by  Xcriglissar,  his  brother-in-law.  [EviL- 
Mkkodacii  ]  Xcriglissar  —  the  Xerigassolassar 
of  the  Canon  —  is  (apparently)  identical  with  the 
"  Xcrgal-shar-czer.  Bab-Mag  "  of  Jeremiah  (xxxix. 
3,  13-14).  He  bears  this  title,  which  has  been 
|  translated  "  chief  of  the  Magi  "  (<  Jesenius),  or 
"chief  priest"  (Col.  Bawlinson),  in  the  Inscrip- 
tions, and  calls  hims-df  the  sou  of  a  "  king  of  Baby- 
lon." Some  writers  have  considered  him  identical 
with  "Darius  the  Medc"  (Iju-eher,  Conringioa, 
Bouhier);  but  this  is  improbable  [Darius  thk 
Mei>k],  and  he  must  rather  be  regarded  as  a  Baby- 
lonian of  high  rank,  who  having  married  a  daughter 
of  Xcbuchadnezzar  raised  bis  thoughts  to  the  crown, 
and  finding  Evil-Merodach  unpopular  with  his  sub- 
jects, murdered  him  and  became  his  successor. 
Neriglissar  built  the  palace  at  Babvlon,  which 
seems  to  have  Ijccu  placed  originally  on  the  right 
Itank  of  the  river.  He  was  probably  advanced  in 
life  at  his  accession,  and  thus  reigned  but  four 
years,  though  he  died  a  natural  death,  and  left  the 
crown  to  his  son,  Labomsoarchod.  This  prince, 
though  a  mere  lad  at  the  time  of  his  father's  de- 
cease, was  allowed  to  ascend  the  throne  without 
difficulty:  but  when  be  liad  reigned  nine  months, 
he  became  the  victim  of  a  conspiracy  among  his 
friends  and  connections,  who,  professing  to  detect 
in  him  symptoms  of  a  l<ad  disposition,  seized  him. 
and  tortured  him  to  death.  Xabonidus  (or  Laby- 
netus),  one  of  the  conspirators,  succeeded;  he  is 
called  by  Beros  us  "  a  certain  Xa>  onidvts,  a  Baby- 
lonian" (ap.  Joseph,  c.  Aj>.  i.  21),  by  which  it 
would  apjiear  that  he  was  not  a  member  of  the 
royal  family ;  and  this  is  likewise  evident  from  bis 
inscriptions,  in  which  he  only  claims  for  his  father 
the  rank  of  "  Bab-Mag.''  Herodotus  seems  to  have 
been  mistaken  in  supposing  him  (i.  188)  the  son 
of  a  great  queen,  Xitocris.  and  (apparently)  of  a 
former  king,  Ijibynetus  ( Xcbuchadnezzar ?).  In- 
deed it  may  be  doubted  whether  the  Babylonian 
Xitocris  of  Herodotus  is  really  a  historical  person- 
age. His  authority  is  the  sole  argument  for  her 
existence,  which  it  is  difficult  to  credit  against  the 
silence  of  Scripture,  Berosus,  the  Canon,  and  the 
Babylonian  monuments.  She  may  perhaps  have 
been  a  wife  of  Xcbuchadnezzar;  but  in  that  east 
she  must  have  been  wholly  unconnected  with  Xa- 
bonidus, who  certaudy  bore  no  relation  to  that 
monarch. 

Xabonidus,  or  Iabvnetus  (as  he  was  called  by 
the  Greeks),  mounted  the  throne  in  the  year  n.  c 
555,  very  shortly  l>efore  the  war  broke  out  between 
Cyrus  and  Cirrous.  He  entered  into  alliance  with 
the  latter  of  these  monarchs  against  the  former, 
and  had  the  strupgle  lieen  prolonged  would  hate 
sent  a  contingent  into  Asia  Minor.  Events  pro- 
ceeded too  rapidly  to  allow  of  this ;  but  Xaboniuus 
had  provoked  the  hostility  of  Cyrus  by  the  mere 
fact  of  the  alliance,  and  felt  at  once  that  sooner  or 
later  he  would  liave  to  resist  the  attack  of  an 
avenging  army.  He  probably  employed  his  long 
and  peaceful  reign  of  17  years  in  preparations 
against  the  dreaded  foe,  executing  the  defensive 
works  which  Herodotus  ascribes  to  his  mother 
(i.  185),  and  accumulating  in  tbi  torn  at 
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gat*  of  provisions  (tf.  c.  190).    In  the  year  b.  c.  ] 
VS)  the  attack  came.    Cyrus  advanced  at  the  bend  | 
af  his  irreaistible  hordes,  but  wintered  uj>on  the 
Diyaleh  or  Gyndea,  making  hi*  final  approaches 
m  the  ensuing  spring.    Nabonidus  appears  by  the 
ascriptions  to  have  shortly  before  this  associated 
with  him  in  the  government  of  the  kingdom  bis 
ho,  Bel-shar-ezer  or  BeUhazzar;  on  the  approach 
af  Cyrus,  therefore,  he  took  the  field  himself  at  the 
Laid  of  his  army,  leav-ing  his  sou  to  command  in 
the  city.    In  this  way,  by  help  of  a  recent  dia- 
»verv,  the  accounts  of  Berosus  and  the  book  of 
Daniel —  hitherto  regarded  as  hopelessly  contlict- 
iog  —  may  be  reconciled.    [Bkusiiazzak.]  Na- 
bocudua  engaged  the  army  of  Cyrus,  but  was  de- 
feated and  forced  to  shut  himself  up  in  the  neigh- 
boring town  of  Borsippa  (marked  now  by  the 
Birs-Ximrud),  where  he  continued  till  after  the 
(all  of  Babylon  (Beros.  ap.  Joseph,  c.  Ap.  i.  21). 
beLhauar  guarded  the  city,  but  over-confident  in 
its  strength  kept  insufficient  watch,  and  recklessly 
indulging  in  untimely  and  impious  festivities  (Dan. 
v.),  allowed  the  enemy  to  enter  the  town  by  the 
channel  of  the  river  (Herod,  i.  191;  Xcn.  Cyrqp. 
riL  7).    Babylon  was  thus  taken  by  a  surprise,  as 
Jeremiah  had  prophesied  (li.  31)  —  by  an  army  of 
Medes  and  Persians,  as  intimated  170  years  earlier 
by  Itaiah  (xxi.  1-9),  and  as  Jeremiah  had  also  fore- 
ihown  Oi.  39 ),  during  a  festival.    In  the  carnage 
which  ensued  upon  the  taking  of  the  town,  Liel- 
ikuzar  was  slain  (Dan.  v.  30).     Nabonidus,  on 
receiving    the   intelligence,  submitted,   and  was 
treated  kindly  by  the  conqueror,  who  not  only 
j  pared  his  life,  but  gave  him  estates  in  Camiania 
(Beros,  ut  $upra;  coinp.  Abyd.  /V.  9). 

Such  is  the  general  outline  of  the  siege  and  cap- 
tare  of  Babylon  by  Cyrus,  as  derivable  from  the 
fngmenU'of  Berosus,  illustrated  by  the  account  in 
Daniel  and  reduced  to  harmony  by  aid  of  the  im- 
portant fact,  obtained  recently  from  the  monuments, 
of  the  relationship  between  Belsliazzar  and  Nabo- 
aidus.    It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  remark  that  it 
differs  in  many  points  from  the  accounts  of  Herod- 
otus and  Xenophou;  but  the  latter  of  these  two 
writers  is  in  his  Cyropu-dia  a  mere  romancer,  and 
the  former  is  very  imperfectly  acquainted  with  the 
history  of  the  Babylonians.    The  native  writer, 
w)w>e  information  was  drawn  from  authentic  and 
contemporary  documents,  is  far  better  authority 
than  either  of  the  (ireek  authors,  the  earlier  of 
whom  visited  Babylon  nearly  a  century  after  its 
capture  by  Cyrus,  when  the  tradition  had  doubtless 
Veotne  in  many  respects  corrupted. 
According  to  the  book  of  Daniel,  it  would  seem  as 
Babylon  was  taken  on  this  occasion,  not  by 
C/rus,  king  of  Persia,  but  by  a  Median  king,  named 
Darius  (v.  31).    The  question  of  the  identity  of 
(his  personage  with  any  Median  or  Babylonian  king 
mown  to  us  from  profane  sources,  will  be  discussed 
hereafter.  [Darius  tiik  Mkdk.]    It  need  only  be 
remarked  here  that  Scripture  does  not  really  conflict 
w  this  point  with  profane  authorities ;  since  there 
U  sufficient  indication,  from  the  terms  used  by  the 
acred  writer,  that  "  Darius  the  Mede,"  whoever  he 
nay  have  been,  was  not  the  real  conqueror  nor 
king  who  ruled  in  his  own  right,  but  a  monarch 
a  trusted  by  another  with  a  certain  delegated  au- 
thority (see  Dan.  v.  31,  and  u.  1). 

With  the  conquest  by  Cyrus  commenced  the 
teesv  and  ruin  of  Babylon.  The  «  broad  walls  " 
**e  then  to  some  extent  "  broken  down  "  (Beros. 
rr.  14)  and  the  "high  gates"  probably  « 
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with  fire  "  (Jer.  li.  58).    The  defenses  that  is  to 
say,  were  ruined;  though  it  is  not  to  Is.*  supposed 
that  the  laitorious  and  useless  task  of  entirely  de- 
mohsbing  the  gigantic  fortifications  c.f  the  place 
was  attempted,  or  even  contemplated,  by  the  con- 
queror.   Babylon  was  weakened,  but  it  continued 
a  royal  residence,  not  only  during  the  life-time  of 
Darius  the  Mede,  but  through  the  entire  fieriod  of 
the  Persian  empire.    The  1'ersian  kings  hekl  their 
court  at  Bab)  Ion  during  the  larger  portion  of  the 
year;  and  at  the  time  of  Alexander's  conquests  it 
was  still  the  second,  if  not  the  first,  city  of  the 
empire.    It  had,  however,  suffered  considerably  on 
more  than  one  occasion  subsequent  to  the  time  of 
Cyrus.    Twiee  in  the  reign  of  Darius  ( 1  tdiist  Ins. ), 
and  once  in  that  of  Xerxes  (Ctes.  J\m.  §  2*2).  it 
had  risen  against  the  Persians,  and  made  an  crti.it 
to  regain  its  independence.    After  each  rebeUion  its 
defenses  were  weakened,  and  during  the  Urjr  period 
of  profound  peace  which  the  Persian  empire  enjoyed 
from  the  reign  of  Xerxes  to  tliat  of  Darius  Cotlo- 
mannuA  they  were  allowed  to  go  completely  to  de- 
cay.   The  public  buildings  also  sufiered  grievously 
from  neglect.    Alexander  found  the  great  temple 
of  Belus  in  so  ruined  a  condition  that  it  would  have 
required  the  labor  of  10,000  men  for  two  months 
even  to  clear  away  the  rubbish  with  which  it  was 
encumbered  (Strab.  xvi.  1T  §  5).    His  designs  for 
the  restoration  of  the  temple  and  the  general  em- 
bellishment of  the  city  were  frustrated  by  his  un- 
timely death,  and  the  removal  of  tlie  seat  of  empire 
to  Antiocb  under  the  Seleucida?  gave  the  finishing 
blow  to  the  prosperity  of  the  place.  The  great  city  of 
Seleucia,  which  soon  after  arose  in  its  neighborhood, 
not  only  drew  away  its  population  but  was  actually 
constructed  of  materials  derived  from  its  buildings 
(Plin.  //.  X.  vi.  30).    Since  then  Babylon  has 
been  a  quarry  from  which  all  the  tribes  in  the 
vicinity  have  perpetually  derived  the  bricks  with 
which  they  have  built  their  cities,  and  (l**ides 
Seleucia)  Ctesiphon,  Al  Modain,  Baghdad,  Kufa, 
Kerbelah,  Ilillah,  and  numerous  other  towns,  have 
risen  from  its  ruins.    The  "great  city."  "the 
beauty  of  the  Chaldei-s'  excellency,"  has  thus  em- 
phatically "become  heaps"  (Jer.  li.  37)  —  she  is 
truly  "  an  astonishment  and  a  hissing,  without  an 
|  inhabitant."     Her  walls  have  altogether  disap- 
peared—  they  have  "fallen"  (Jer.  li.  44),  lioen 
"thrown  down"  (1.  15),  been  "broken  utterly" 
(li.  58).  "  A  drought  is  upon  her  waters  "  (1.  38); 
for  the  system  of  irrigation,  on  which  in  Babylonia 
fertility  altogether  dejiends,  has  long  been  laid 
aside;  "  her  cities  "  are  evervwberc  "  a  desolation  " 
(li.  43),  her  »  land  a  wilderness;  "  "  wild  bewU  of 
the  desert "  (jackals)  "  lie  there,"  and  "  owls  dwell 
there"  (comp.  tavard,  Xin.  and  Bab.  p.  484, 
I  with  Is.  xiii.  21-±J,  and  Jer.  1.  39):  the  natives 
i  regard  the  whole  site  as  haunted,  and  neither  will 
I  the  "  Arab  pitch  tent,  nor  the  shepherd  fold  sheep 
there"  (Is.  xiii.  20). 

(See  for  the  descriptive  portions,  Bich's  7Vw 
.l/t»ioiVs  on  Babylon;  Ker  Porter's  TntvtU,  vol. 
|ii.;  I.ayard'g  Xintreh  and  BtbyLm,  ch.  xxii. ; 
Freud's  Tim  Lttttrs  to  M.  Muhl  in  the  Juurntu 
Atiatu/ut,  June  and  July,  1853;  and  I>oftus't 
C/talikca,  ch.  ii.  (>n  the  identification  of  the  ruins 
with  ancient  sites,  compare  Kawlinson's  Herodotus, 
voL  ii.  Essay  iv.;  Oppert's  Maris  and  Plans;  and 
Kenneli's  Essay  in  Bich's  Baltywn  and  PertepolSt. 
On  the  history,  compare  M.  Niebuhr's  GttchichU 
Awn's  und  Babtts     Brandis  s  /if rum  Auyria- 
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mtl  Profane  Chronology ;  and  Rawli.tson's  Herod 
)tus,  vol.  i.  Essays  vi.  and  viii.  (i.  R. 

•  As  a  fitting  close  to  this  article  we  subjoin 
from  1W.  Bawlinson's  new  volume  (Monorchia 
0/  the  Ancient  Eastern  Worll,  iii.  516-18)  hit 
account  of  the  capture  of  Babylon  by  Cyras, 
which  so  remarkably  fulftlbtl  the  Hebrew  pro- 
dictions: —  "When  all  was  prepared,  Cyrus  de- 
termined to  wait  for  the  arrival  of  a  certain  festi- 
v:d,  during  which  the  whole  population  were  wont 
to  engage  in  drinking  and  revelling,  and  then 
silently  in  the  dead  of  night  to  turn  the  water 
of  the  river  and  make  his  attack.  AU  fell  out 
as  he  hoped  and  wished.  Tho  festival  was  even 
held  with  greater  pomp  and  splendor  than  usual; 
for  Belshazzar,  with  the  natural  insolence  of  youth, 
to  mark  his  contempt  for  the  besieging  army, 
abandoned  himself  wholly  to  the  delights  of  the 
season,  and  himself  entertained  a  thousand  lords 
in  his  palace.  Elsewhere  the  rest  of  the  popula- 
tion was  occupied  in  feasting  and  dancing.  Drunk- 
en riot  and  mad  excitement  held  possession  of  the 
town:  the  siege  was  forgotten;  ordinary  precau- 
tions were  neglected.  Following  the  example  of 
their  king,  the  Babylonians  gave  themselves  up 
for  the  night  to  orgies  in  which  religious  frenzy 
and  drunken  excitement  formed  a  strange  and  re- 
volting medley. 

"Meanwhile,  outside  the  city,  in  silence  and 
darkness,  the  Persians  watched  at  the  two  points 
where  the  Euphrates  entered  and  left  the  walls. 
Anxiously  they  noted  the  gradual  sinking  of  the 
water  in  the  river-l>ed ;  still  more  anxiously  thev 
watched  to  see  if  those  within  the  walls  would  oIk 
serve  the  suspicious  circumstances  and  sound  an 
alarm  through  the  town.  Should  Mich  an  alarm 
be  given,  all  their  labors  would  be  lost.  .  .  . 
But  as  they  watched  no  sounds  of  alarm  reached 
them  —  only  a  confused  noise  of  revel  and  riot, 
which  showed  that  the  unhappy  townsmen  weie 
quite  unconscious  of  the  approach  of  danger. 

"  At  last  shadowy  forms  began  to  emerge  from 
the  obscurity  of  the  deep  river-bed,  and  on  the 
landing-places  opposite  the  river  gates  scattered 
clusters  of  men  grew  into  solid  columns,  —  the 
undefended  gateways  were  seized,  —  a  war-shout 
wn  raised,  —  the  alarm  was  taken  and  spread,  — 
snd  swift  runners  started  off  to  4  show  the  King 
of  Babylon  that  his  city  was  taken  at  one  end.' 
In  the  darkness  and  confusion  of  the  night  a  terri- 
ble massacre  ensued.  The  drunken  revellers  could 
make  no  resistance.  The  king,  paralyzed  with  fear  at 
the  awful  handwriting  on  the  wall,  which  too  late 
had  warned  him  of  his  peril,  could  do  nothing  even  to 
check  the  progress  of  the  assailants,  who  carried  all 
before  them  everywhere.  Bursting  into  the  palace, 
a  band  of  Persians  made  their  way  to  the  presence 
of  the  monarch  and  slew  him  on  the  scene  of 
his  impious  revelry.  Other  bands  carried  fire 
and  sword  through  the  town.  When  morning 
came.  Cvrus  found  himself  undisputed  master  of 
the  city."  H. 

BATJEL.  TOWER  OF.  The  "  tower  of 
Babel  "  is  only  mentioned  once  in  Scripture  (Gen. 
xi.  4-9),  and  then  as  incomplete.  No  reference  to 
it  appears  in  the  prophetic  denunciations  of  the 
punishments  which  were  to  fall  on  Babylon  for  her 
pride.  It  is  therefore  quite  uncertain  whether  the 
building  ever  advanced  beyond  its  foundations. 
*.a.  however  the  classical  writers  universally  in 
heir  descriptions  of  Buby±»n  gave  a  prominent 
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place  to  a  certain  tower-like  building,  which  they 
called  the  temple  (Herod.,  Hiod.  Sic,  Arrian,  Plin., 
4c.),  or  the  tomb  (Strabo)  of  Belus,  it  has  generally 
been  supposed  that  the  tower  was  in  course  of 
time  finished,  and  became  the  principal  temple  of 
the  ( 'haldaan  metropolis.  ( 'ertainly  this  may  have 
leen  the  ease;  but  while  there  is  some  evidenc* 
against  there  is  none  in  favor  of  it.  A  Jewish 
tradition,  recorded  by  Bochart  (Phaley,  i.  9),  de- 
clared that  fire  fell  from  heaven,  and  split  the  tower 
through  to  its  foundation;  while  Alexander  Poly- 
histor  (Fr.  10)  and  the  other  profane  writers  who 
noticed  the  tower  (as  Abydcnus,  Fr».  5  and  6), 
said  that  it  had  l>een  blown  down  by  the  winds. 
Such  authorities  therefore  as  we  possess,  represent 
the  building  as  destroyed  soon  after  its  erection. 
When  the  Jews,  however,  were  carried  captive  into 
Babylonia,  struck  with  the  vast  magnitude  and 
peculiar  character  of  certain  of  the  Babylonian  tem- 
ples, they  imagined  that  they  saw  in  them,  not 
merely  buildings  similar  in  ty  pe  and  mode  of  con- 
struction to  the  "  tower  of  their  Script- 
ures, but  in  this  or  that  temple  they  thought  to 
recognize  the  very  tower  iUelf.  The  predominant 
opinion  was  in  favor  of  the  great  temple  of  Nebo 


at  Borsippa,  the  modern  Birs-Nimntd,  although 
the  distance  of  that  place  from  Babylon  is  an  in- 
superable difficulty  in  the  way  of  the  identification. 
Similarly  when  Christian  travellers  first  began  to 
visit  the  Mesopotamian  ruins,  they  generally  at- 
tached the  name  of  "  the  tower  of  Babel "  to  what- 
ever mass,  among  those  beheld  by  them,  was  the 
loftiest  and  most  imposing.  Rawulf  in  the  16th 
century  found  the  "  tower  of  Babel "  at  Ftlugiah, 
Pietro  della  Valle  in  the  18th  identified  it  with  the 
ruin  Babil  near  WUah,  while  early  in  the  present 
century  Rich  and  Ker  Porter  revived  the  Jewish 
notion,  and  argued  for  its  identity  with  the  Birs. 
There  are  in  reality  no  real  groxmds  either  for  iden- 
tifying the  tower  with  the  Temple  of  Belus,  or  for 
supposing  that  any  remains  of  it  long  survived  the 
check  which  the  builders  received,  when  they  were 
"scattered  abroad  upon  the  face  of  the  earth,"  and 
« left  off  to  build  the  city  "  (Gen.  xi.  8).  Ail  then 
that  can  1*  properly  attempted  by  the  modem  critic 
is  to  show  (1.)  what  was  the  probable  type  and 
character  of  the  building;  and  (2.)  what  were  the 
materials  and  manner  of  its  construction. 

With  regard  to  the  former  point,  it  may  readily 
be  allowed  that  the  Bir$-Nimrvd,  though  it  can- 
not be  the  tower  of  Babel  itself,  which  was  at 
Babylon  (Gen.  xi.  9),  yet,  as  the  most  perfect  rep- 
resentative of  an  ancient  Babylonian  temple-tower, 
may  well  he  taken  to  show,  better  than  any  other 
ruin,  the  probable  shape  and  character  of  the  edifice. 
This  buiidir  g  appears,  by  the  careful  examinations 
recently  n.ade  of  it,  to  have  been  a  sort  of  oblique 
pyramid  built  in  seven  receding  stages.    "  Upon  a 
platform  of  crude  brick,  raised  a  few  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  alluvial  plain,  was  built  of  burnt  brick 
the  first  or  basement  stage  —  an  exact  square,  272 
feet  each  way,  and  20  feet  in  perpendicular  height 
Upon  this  stage  was  erected  a  second,  230  feet  each 
way,  and  likewise  20  feet  high;  which,  however 
was  not  placed  exactly  in  the  middle  of  the  first, 
but  considerably  nearer  to  the  southwestern  end, 
which  constituted  the  back  of  the  building.  The 
other  stages  were  arranged  similarly  —  the  thirV 
being  188  feet,  and  again  20  feet  high ;  the  fourtr 
146  feet  square,  and  15  feet  high;  the  fifth  104 
feet  square,  and  the  same  height  as  the  fourth;  the 
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rixth  62  feet  square,  aiid  again  the  fame  height 
ui'i  the  seventh  20  feet  square  and  once  more  tht 
same  height.  On  the  seventh  stage  there  wo* 
probably  placed  the  ark  or  tal>emacle,  which  seems 
to  have  been  again  15  feet  high,  and  must  have 
nearly,  if  not  entirely,  covered  the  top  of  the  seventh 
story.  The  entire  original  height,  allowing  three 
feet  for  the  platform,  would  thus  have  been  156 
feet,  or,  without  the  pl.U form,  153  feet.  The  whole 
formed  a  sort  of  oblique  pyramid,  the  gentler  slope 
facing  the  X.  E-,  and  the  steeper  inclining  to  the 
S.  W.  On  the  N.  K.  side  was  the  grand  entrance, 
and  here  stood  the  vestibule,  a  separate  building, 
the  debris  from  which  having  joined  those  from 
the  teni pie  itself,  fill  up  the  intermediate  space, 
»nd  very  remarkably  prolong  the  mound  in  this 
direction "  (Itawlinson's  lltruiltitiu,  vol.  ii.  pp. 
582-3).  The  Bin  temple,  which  was  called  the 
'•Temple  of  the  Seven  Spheres,"  was  ornamented 
with  the  planetary  colors  (see  the  plan),  but  this 
was  most  likely  a  peculiarity.  'Hie  other  chief 
features  of  it  seem  to  have  been  common  to  most, 
If  not  all,  of  the  Babylonian  temple-towers.  The 
feature  of  stages  is  found  in  the  temples  at  Warbi 
and  Mnrjhtir  (Loftiu's  Cludduea,  pp.  129  and  168) 


which  belonged  to  very  primitive  times  (D.  C 
2230 ) ;  that  of  the  emplacement,  so  that  the  foul 
angles  face  the  four  cardinal  points,  is  likewise 
common  to  those  ancient  structures;  while  the 
square  form  is  universal.  <  >n  the  other  hand  it 
may  bo  doubted  whether  so  large  a  numlier  of 
stages  was  commou.  The  Mu  if  heir  and  IF \trka 
temples  have  no  more  than  two,  and  probably 
never  had  more  tlian  three,  or  at  most,  four  stages. 
The  great  temple  of  Belus  at  Babylon  {linbil) 
shows  only  one  stage;  though,  according  to  the  best 
authorities,  it  too  was  a  *>it  of  pyramid  ( Herod.. 
Strabo).  The  height  of  the  Bir*  is  153j  feet,  that 
of  BiM  140  (?),  that  of  the  Work  i  temple  10D, 
that  of  the  temple  <U  Afui/htir  50  feet.  Strnbo's 
statement  that  the  tomb  of  Belus  was  a  slade  (606 
feet)  in  height  would  thus  mviu  to  Ix-  :i  gross  exag- 
geration. I'roliably  no  Babylonian  tower  ever 
equalled  the  (jre.it  Pyramid,  the  original  height  of 
which  was  480  feel. 

With  regard  to  the  materials  used  in  the  tower, 
and  the  manner  of  its  construction,  more  light  is  to 
l>e  obtained  from  the  Worka  and  Muyheir  build- 
ings than  from  the  Bin.  The  Birs  was  rebuilt 
from  top  to  bottom  by  Nebuchadnezzar,  and  shows 
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-he  mode  of  construction  prevalent  in  Babylon  at  I  style  of  art  than  Uiat  which  we  perceive  from  Script 
•he  best  period ;  the  temples  at  Worku  and  Muy-  ure  to  have  obtained  at  the  date  of  the  tower 
ieir  remain  to  a  certain  extent  in  their  primitive  Burnt  bricks  were  employed  in  the  comjioHitior.  ut 
tuudition,  the  upper  stories  alone  having  been  ren-  the  tower  ((ien.  xi.  3),  and  though  perlia|«  it  u 
mted.  The  Warka  temple  is  composed  entirely  §omewhat  doubtful  wliat  the  chemiir  P^H)  used 
Df  sun-dried  bricks,  which  ore  of  various  shapes  i  ▼ 
tod  sizes;  the  cement  used  U  mu<< ;  and  reeds  are  for  mortar  may  have  been  (see  rresnel  in  Journ 
•wgelvemploved  in  tlie  construction.  It  is  a  build- '  As'uittipie  for  .lune,  1853,  p.  9),  yet  on  Uio  whole 
Dg  of  the  rooit  primitive  type,  and  exhibit*  a  ruder  |»t  i*  most  probable  that  bitumen  (which  abounds 
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in  Babylonia)  is  the  substance  intended.  Now  the 
lower  basement  of  the  Mughcir  temple  exhibit* 
this  combination  in  a  decidedly  primitive  form. 
The  burnt  bricks  are  of  small  size  and  of  an  infe- 
rior quality ;  they  are  laid  in  bitumen ;  and  they 
face  a  maas  of  sun-dried  brick,  forming  a  solid  wall 
outside  it,  ten  leet  in  thickness.  No  reed*  are  used 
in  the  building.  Writing  appears  on  it,  but  of  an 
antique  cast.  The  supposed  date  is  b.  c.  2300  — 
a  little  earlier  than  the  time  commonly  assigned  to 
the  building  of  the  tower.  I'rubably  the  erection 
■f  the  two  buildings  was  not  separated  by  a  very 
oog  interval,  though  it  is  reasonable  to  supjiose 
that  of  the  two  (lie  tower  was  the  earlier.  If  we 
mark  its  date,  as  perhaps  we  arc  entitled  to  do,  by 
the  time  of  Peleg,  the  son  of  Eber.  and  father  of  Heu 
(see  Gen.  x.  25),  we  may  perhaps  place  it  about  n.  c. 
WOO. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  suppose  that  any  real  idea 


BABYLON 

»r«   of  "sealing  heaven "  wit 

present  to  the  minds  ot 
those  who  raised  either 
the  Tower  of  Babel,  or  any 
other  of  the  Babylonian 
temple-towers.  The  ex- 
pression used  in  Genesis 
(xi.  4)  is  a  mere  hyperbole 
for  great  height  fcomp. 
Deut.  i.  28;  Dan.  iv.  11, 
Ac.),  and  should  not  be 
taken  literally.  Military 
defense  was  probably  the 
primary  object  of  such  ed- 
ifices  in  early  times:  but 
with  the  wish  for  this  may 
hare  been  combined  fur- 
ther secondary  motives, 
which  remained  when  such 
defense  was  otherwise  pro- 
vided for.  Diodorus  state* 
that  the  great  tower  of  the 
temple  of  Belus  was  used 
by  the  Chaldssans  as  an 
observatory  (ii.  9),  and  the 
careful  emplacement  of  the 
Babylonian  temples  with 
the  angle*  facing  the  four 
cardinal  points  would  be 
a  natural  consequence,  and 
may  \<c  re^irded  as  a  strong 
confirmation,  of  the  reality 
of  this  application.  M. 
Fresnel  has  recently  con- 
jectured that  they  were 
also  used  as  sleeping-placed 
for  the  chief  priests  in  the 
summer-time  (Journ.  Ad 
atique,  June,  1853,  pp 
629-31).  The  upper  air 
is  coojij,  ana  is  tree  troni 
the  insects,  especially  mos- 
quitos,  which  abound  b<s 
fow;  and  the  description 
which  Herodotus  gives  of 
the  chamber  at  the  top  of 
the  Bel  us  tower  (i.  181) 
goes  far  to  confirm  this  in- 
genious view.       G.  R. 

BA3I  (Bafil;  [Vat, 
Baurjp  ;]    A  lei.  Bt]$ai 
Beer),  1  Esdr.  viiL  37. 
[Bkbai.] 

[Babel..] 

The  oe- 
given 


(Ba0v\4v:  Babylon).  T 
iame  in  1  Pet  v.  13  has  c 
of  conjectures,  which  may  be  briefly 
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BABTLON 
currence  of  this 
rise  to  a  variety 
enumerated. 

1.  That  Babylon  tropically  denotes  Rome.  In 
support  of  this  opinion  is  brought  forward  a  tra- 
dition recorded  by  Eusebius  (//.  K.  ii.  15),  on  the 
authority  of  Papias  and  Clement  of  Alexandria,  to 
the  effect  that  1  Peter  was  composed  at  Rom* 
(l'.cumenius  and  Jerome  both  amert  that  Rome 
was  figuratively  denoted  by  Babylon.  Although 
this  opinion  is  held  by  Grotius,  Lardner,  Caw, 
Whitby,  Macknight,  Hales,  and  others,  it  may  he 
rejected  as  improbable.  There  is  nothing  to  indi- 
cate that  the  name  is  used  figuratively,  and  the 
subscription  to  an  epistle  is  the  last  place  we  should 
eipect  to  find  a  I 
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ft.  Cappellus  and  others  take  Babylon,  with  as 
Gulp  reason,  to  mean  Jerusalem. 

3.  Bar-llebneus  understand*  by  it  the  house  in 
Jenualem  where  the  Apostles  we're  assembled  on 

the  Day  of  Pentecost. 

4.  Others  place  it  on  the  Tigris,  and  identify  it 
with  Seleucia  or  Cteaiphon,  but  for  this  there  is  no 
evidence.  The  two  theories  which  remain  are  wor- 
thy of  more  consilient  ion. 

5.  That  by  Babylon  is  intended  the  small  fort 
of  that  nan>e  which  formed  the  lwundary  between 
Upper  and  l^ower  Egypt.  Its  site  is  marked  by 
the  modern  B  ibrnil  in  the  I  >elta,  a  Utile  north  of 
Fostat,  or  old  Cairo.  According  to  Strata  it  de- 
rived its  name  from  some  Babylonian  deserters  who 
had  settled  there.  In  his  time  it  was  the  head- 
quarters of  one  of  the  three  legions  which  garri- 
soned Egypt.  Josephus  (Ant.  ii.  15,  §  1)  says  it 
wa^  built  on  the  site  of  Ijetopolis,  when  Cam  by/sea 
snbdued  Egypt.  That  this  is  the  Babylon  of  1  Pet. 
is  the  tradition  of  the  Coptic  Church,  and  is  main- 
tained by  l>e  Clerc,  Mill,  Pearson,  and  others. 
There  is,  however,  no  proof  that  the  Apostle  Peter 
was  ever  in  Egypt,  and  a  very  slight  degree  of 
probability  is  created  by  the  tradition  that  his  com- 
panion Mark  was  bishop  »f  Alexandria. 

The  most  natural  supposition  of  all  is  that  by 
Babylon  Is  intended  the  old  Babylon  of  Assyria, 
which  was  largely  inhabited  by  Jews  at  the  time 
in  question  (Joseph.  Ant.  xv.  3,  §  1 ;  Philo,  Dt  MrU 
p.  1023,  ed.  Franc.  l«ttl).  The  only  argument 
against  this  view  is  the  negative  evidence  from  the 
silence  of  historians  as  to  St.  Peter's  having  vis- 
ited the  Assyrian  Babylon,  but  this  cannot  he 
to  have  much  weight.  Lightfoot's  remarks 
suggestive.  Iti  :i  sermon  preached  at  St. 
, Cambridge  (  WWL*,  ii.  1144,  Eng.  folio  ed.), 
he  maintained  that  Babylon  of  Assyria  is  intended, 
because  "  it  was  one  of  the  greatest  knot*  of  Jews 
in  the  world,"  and  St.  IVter  was  the  minister  of 
the  circumcision.  Again,  he  adds,  "  Bosor  (2  Pet. 
iL  15)  speaks  Peter  in  Babylon,"  it  being  the 
Chaldec  or  Syriac  pronunciation  of  Pethor  in  Num. 
nii.  5.  This  last  argument  has  not,  perhaps,  much 
weight,  as  the  same  pronunciation  may  have  char- 
acterized the  dialect  of  Judiea.  Bentley  gave  his 
suffrage  in  favor  of  the  ancient  Babylon,  quoting 
Joaeph.  e.  Ap.  i.  7  (CriL  Sacr.  p.  81,  ed.  Ellis). 

W.  A.  W. 

•  The  writer  al«ove  has  mentioned  English 
names  only.  (Jf  German  writers  who  hold  that  the 
Bah) Ion  of  Assyria  is  meant  (1  Pet.  v.  13),  are 
Steiger  (on  Pet.  F.inl.  p.  23);  I>c  Wette  (f.xtg. 
Handb.  in  loc.);  Winer  {Itmlw.  i.  124);  Credner 
(FAnl.  in  tin  X.  T.,  p.  «43):  Bleck  (Ain/.  in  (hit 
JV.  T.,  p.  507);  NV.mdcr  (I'Hnnzung,  ii.  5M); 
Fronm  idler  (on  1  Peter  in  lunge's  Bihtlwtrk,  p. 
*4),  and  others.  Neandcr  thinks  that  the  wife  of 
Peter  (wca-AftrH})  is  m«mt  (I  Pet.  v.  13),  and 
not  the  church  in  Babylon.  II. 

BAB'YLON-  in  the  Ajiocolypse.  is  the  sym- 
bolical name  by  which  Borne  is  denoted  (Kev.  xiv. 
6,  xvii.,  xvui. ).  The  power  of  Rune  was  regarded 
by  the  later  Jews  as  that  of  Babylon  by  their  fore- 
fathers (oomp.  Jer.  li.  7  with  Hev.  xiv.  8),  and 
icnce,  whatever  the  people  of  Israel  be  understood 
©  symbolize,  Bahtlon  represent*  the  antagonistic 
[KfcVti.A  rio.vJ  W.  A.  W. 
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habitants  of  Babylon,  a  race  of  SbemiUc  origin, 
who  were  among  the  colonists  planted  in  the  cities 
of  Samaria  by  the  conquering  Assyrians  (Ezr.  iv 
9).  At  a  later  period,  when  the  warlike  Chaldss- 
ans  acquired  the  predominance  in  the  7  th  cent, 
u.  c,  the  names  Chaldajan  and  Babylonian  became 
almost  synonymous  (Ez.  xxiii.  14,  15;  comp.  Is. 
xlviii.  14,  20).  W.  A.  W. 

BABYLONISH 


BABYLONIANS   (SN^2?,  ^32-^2 
Btityl  mii,  Jilii  BabylonU).    The  in 


GARMENT,  hterally 

•fM:  ,J,iAi)  wouct'An:  f  Mium  cocci- 
neum )  "robe  of  Shinar"  (Josh.  vii.  21).  An  am- 
ple robe,  probably  made  of  the  skin  or  fur  of  an 
animal  (comp.  Gen.  xxv.  25),  and  ornamented  with 
embroidery,  or  perhaps  a  variegated  garment  with 
figures  inwoven  in  the  bullion  for  which  the  Baby- 
lonians were  celebrated.  Josephus  ( Ant.  v.  1,  §  10) 
describes  it  as  "a  royal  mantle  (vXa/avoo  frurl- 
Kttoy),  all  woven  with  gold."  Tcrtullian  (D« 
IlabUu  muliebri,  c.  i.)  tells  us  that  while  tbe  Syr- 
ians were  celebrated  for  dyeing,  and  the  Phrygians 
for  patchwork,  tbe  Babylonians  inwove  their  colore. 
For  this  kind  of  tapestry  work  they  had  a  great  rep- 
utation (Pliny  viii.  74:  Coicrrt  ilicer**  picturtt 
inUxrre  Babylon  mixime  ccUbntvit,  ft  nomen  tnt- 
potuit).    Compare  also  Martial  ( Ep.  viii.  28): 

Non  ego  pnrtnleritn  Babylonica  plcta  superbe 
Texta,  Senilnunia  qme  variantur  acu ; 

and  the  Babylimia  prristromnUi  of  Plautus  (Stick. 
ii.  2,  54;  see  also  Joseph  B.  J.  vii.  5,  §  5;  Plat 
}f.  Qito,  iv.  5).  Perhaps  some  of  tbe  trade  in 
these  rich  stuffs  lietween  Babylon  and  the  Phoeni- 
cians (Ez.  xxvii.  24)  passed  through  .Jericho,  as 
well  as  the  gold  brought  by  the  caravans  of  Sheba. 
which  they  njay  have  left  in  exchange  for  the  prod- 
ucts of  its  fertile  soil  (Josh.  vii.  21).  [J  kricho.] 
Radii  has  a  story  that  the  king  of  Babylon  had  a 
palace  at  Jericho,  probably  founded  on  the  fact  that 
the  robe  of  the  king  of  Nineveh  (Jon.  iii.  G)  is 

called  rrnH,  wUertth.  In  the  Brrtdith  R<t/jb., 
(§  85,  fob'  75,  2,  quoted  by  Gill)  it  is  said  that  ths 
robe  was  of  Babvlontau  purple.  Another  story  m 
the  same  passage  is  that  the  king  of  Babylon  hatl 
a  deputy  at  Jericho  who  sent  him  dates,  and  the 
king  in  return  sent  him  gifts,  among  which  was  a 
garment  of  Shinar.  Kimchi  (on  .Josh.  vii.  21) 
quotes  the  opinions  of  R.  Chanina  bar  H.  Isaac 
that  the  Babylonish  garment  was  of  Babylonian 
|  purple,  of  Kab  that  it  was  a  rotte  of  fine  wool,  and 
of  Shemuel  that  it  was  a  cloak  washed  with  alum, 
which  we  learn  from  Phny  (xxxv.  52)  was  used  in 
dyeing  wool.  W.  A.  W. 

BACA,    THE   VALLEY  OF  (PS? 

•  toiAdj  rou  Kkau6p£>vot  [Alex,  -^ovo,]: 
VallU  lacrymantm),  a  valley  somewhere  in  Pales- 

I  tine,  through  which  the  exiled  Psalmist  sees  in  vis- 
ion the  pilgrims  passing  in  their  march  towards 
the  sanctuary  of  Jehovah  at  Zion  (Ps.  Ixxxiv.  6). 

;  The  passage  seems  to  contain  a  play,  in  tlie  man- 
ner of  Hebrew  poetry,  on  the  name  -f  tlio  trees 

I  (Z'H^S;  MtLBKimv)  from  which   the  valley 

I  probably  derived  its  name,  and  the  "  tears  " 
shed  by  tlie  pilgrims  in  their  joy  at  thei*  approach 
( to  Zion.    These  tears  were  so  abundant  as  to  turn 
!  the  dry  valley  in  which  the  Bacaim  trees  delighted 
,  (Niebuhr,  quoted  m  Winer,  *.  r.)  into  a  springy 

|  or  marshy  place  That  the  valley  was  ■ 
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real  locality  is  mart  probable,  from  the  use  of  the 
!  name  (Gesen.  The$.  p.  205). 


A  valley  of  tbe  same  name  (LCJ!  ^4>!j)  still 


exists  in  the  Sinaitic  district  (Rurek.  p.  f>19). 

The  rendering  of  the  Targum  in  (it-henna,  i.  e. 
theGe-Hinnom  or  ravine  Mow  Mount  /ion.  This 
locality  agrees  well  with  the  mention  of  ltacaim 
trees  in  2  Sam.  v.  23.  G. 

*  This  valley,  according  to  the  general  riew  of 
interpreters  (Hengstcnberg.  Tholuck,  Hupfcld)is  not 
an  actual,  hut  an  idealized  place.  Human  life  is  a 
pilgrimage  (tien.  xlvii.  9),  and  those  who  serve  God 
and  have  faith  in  Him,  )>ear  cheerfully  its  hardships. 
His  people  find  cause  for  thanksgiving  and  joy  un- 
der circumstances  the  most  adverse  and  trying  (2 
Cor.  vi.  4-10 ;  I'hilip.  iv.  6',  7 ).  The  later  lexicogra- 
phers (Dietrich,  Flint)  discard  the  old  etymology, 

and  derive  S^Z  from  the  verb  to  JUnr  out, 

trickle.  Hupfeld  finds  no  allusion  to  the  mulberry 
tree  (which  complicates  needlessly  the  idea),  but 
only  a  mark  of  the  concinnity  of  the  figure :  the 
bitter  tears  liecome  to  us  as  it  were  fountains  of 
sweet  water  (I tin:  Ptalmtn,  ii.  429).  Dr.  Hobinson 
has  a  note  against  the  idea  of  a  proper  name  in  this 
passage  (P/iy*.  (iruijr.  p.  124).  The  "  valley  of 
the  shadow  of  death  "  (l*s.  xxiii.  4)  is  no  doubt  a 
similar  expression.  H. 

BAC'CHIDES  (Baitx^s),  a  friend  of  Anti- 
ochua  Kpiphanes  (Joseph.  Ant.  xii.  10,  §  2)  and 
governor  of  Mesopotamia  (iv      itipav  tov  toto- 


pu>v, 


1  Mace.  vii.  8;  Joseph.  /.  c),  who  was  com- 


missioned by  Demetrius  Soter  to  investigate  the 
charges  which  Alcimus  preferred  against  Judas  Mac- 
cabeus. He  confirmed  Alcimus  in  the  high  priest- 
hood, and  having  inflicted  signal  vengeance  on  the 
extreme  party  of  the  Assida-ans  [Assiueans]  he 
returned  to  Antioch.  After  the  expulsion  of  Alci- 
mus and  the  defeat  and  death  of  Nicanor  he  led  a 
second  expedition  into  Judna.  Judas  Maccaba?us 
fell  in  the  battle  which  ensued  at  Laisa(n.  c.  Nil); 
and  liaeehides  reestablished  tlie  supremacy  of  the 
Syrian  faction  (1  Mace.  ix.  25,  ol  iurt&th  dvlpts; 
Joseph.  Ant.  xiii.  1 ,  §  1 ).  He  next  attempted  to  sur- 
prise Jonathan,  who  had  assumed  the  leadership 
of  the  national  party  alter  the  death  of  Judas;  but 
Jonathan  escaped  across  the  Jordan.  Haccbides 
then  placed  garrisons  iu  several  important  positions, 
and  took  hostages  for  the  security  of  the  present 
government.  Having  completed  the  pacification 
of  the  country"  (Joseph.  Ant.  xiii.  1.  5)  he  re- 
turned to  Demetrius  (  it.  c.  100).  After  two  years 
he  came  lack  at  the  request  of  the  Syrian  faction, 
in  the  hope  of  overpowering  Jonathan  and  Simon, 
who  still  maintained  a  small  force  in  the  desert; 
but  meeting  with  ill  success,  he  turned  against 
those  who  had  induced  him  to  undertake  the  cxjie- 
dition.  and  sought  an  honorable  retreat.  When 
this  was  known  by  Jonathan  he  sent  envoys  to 
Iiacchidcs  and  concluded  a  peace  (it.  c.  158)  with 
him,  acknowledging  him  as  governor  under  the 
Syrian  king,  while  liacchides  pledged  himself  not 
to  enter  the  land  again,  a  condition  which  he  faith- 
fully observed  (1  Mace.  vii.  ix. ;  Joseph.  Ant.  xii. 
10,11;  xiii.  1).  B.  F.  W. 


"  In  1  Mace.  ix.  57,  his 
e  the  death  of  Alcimus. 
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BACCHUHUS  (0a>cxovpof.  Zaocetrtu),  om 
of  the  "  holy  singers  "  (tQv  Upo^aXjciv)  who  bad 
taken  a  foreign  wife  (I  Esdr.  ix.  24).  No  name 
corresponding  with  this  is  traceable  in  the  parallel 
list  in  Ezra. 

BACCHUS.  [DioNvsrs.] 

BACE'NOR  (Batrf)va>p :  Hacenor),  apparent* 
ly  a  captain  of  horse  iu  tlie  army  of  Judas  Macca- 
bnms  (2  Mace.  xii.  35).  Or  |*>asi!.ly  tov  Battf)ro- 
pos  may  have  been  the  title  of  one  of  the  Jewish 
companies  or  squadrons. 

BACHUITES,  THE  (^-2?:  LXA. 
omits  [in  most  MSS. ;  Comp.  «  Bcx«fu]:  f'tu>- 
Bi'cittritiirum),  the  family  of  IlKtiihit,  son  «f 
F.phraim  (Num.  xxvi.  35).*  [IJtniAii.J 

BADGER-SKINS  (Z*Vrn  tt,  6r*th 

tichdslum;  Cnn,  tachath  (Ez.  xvi.  10):  lippa- 
ra  vaxlvBiva;  Aid.  cd.  i&.vOiva\  Comp.  vdrBtva. 

|  nl.  wrrvfwfidva  in  Ex.  xxv.  5;    Alex,  tipfiara 

\&yta  in  Ex.  xxxv.  7;  vAkivOos;  Aq.  and  Sytn. 

j  l&vdtra  in  Ez.  xvi.  10:  ptlUt  ianthimr,  ianthinut). 
The  Hebrew  tachatfi,  which  the  A.  V.  render? 
badytr,  occurs  in  connection  with  Vr,cVo/A  (»  akin." 
'•skins"),  in  Ex.  xxv.  5,  xxri.  14,  xxxv.  7,  2-3, 
xxxvi.  19;  Num.  iv.  0,  8.  11,  12,  14,  25.  In  Ez. 
xvi.  10  tachasli  occurs  without  t>rd(h,  and  is  men- 
tioned as  the  substance  out  of  which  women's  shoes 
were  made;  in  the  former  passages  the  tachath 
tkint  are  named  in  relation  to  the  tabernacle,  ark, 
A.C.,  and  appear  to  have  formed  the  exterior  cover- 
ing of  these  sacred  articles.  1  here  is  much  ob- 
scurity as  to  the  meaning  of  the  word  tachaah. 
The  ancient  versions  seem  nearly  all  agreed  that  it 
denotes  not  an  animal,  but  a  color,  either  black  or 
sky-blue;  amongst  tlie  names  of  those  who  adopt 
this  interpretation  are  Hochart  (Ihtrvz.  ii.  387), 
Roscnmuller  (Schol.  ad  \\  7'.,  Ex.  xxv.  5;  Ez. 
xvi.  10),  Hymens  (de  Calctit  Jhbixeorum,  lib.  i. 
ch.  3),  Scheuchzer  (Phys.  Sact:  in  Ex.  xxv.  5), 
l'arkhurst  (Htb.  Ltx.  s.  v.),  who  observes  that  '•  an 
outermost  covering  for  the  tabernacle  of  azure  or 
sky-blue  was  very  projxer  to  represent  the  sky  or 
azure  boundary  of  tlie  system."    Some  versions 

j  as  the  German  of  Luther  and  the  A.  V.,  led  ap- 
parently by  the  Chaldee/'  and  perhaps  by  a  certain 
similarity  of  sound  lietwcen  the  words  tachath. 
taxut,  dacht,  have  supposed  that  the  badger  (mtb  i 
taxut)  is  denoted;  but  this  is  clearly  an  error,  foi 
the  badger  is  not  found  in  the  llible  lands.  Oth- 
ers, as  Gesncr  and  Harenberg  (in  Musax>  Bran. 
ii.  312),  have  thought  that  some  kind  of  wolf, 
known  bv  the  Greek  name  Bvt  and  the  Arai.it 
ShaghuL,'\i  intended.'-  Hasans  (in  IHuerl.  Phil 
ulatj.  ^yUmji;,  diss.  ix.  §  17)  and  Niisching,  in  hir 
preface  to  the  Epitome  of  Scheuchzer's  Phys*. 
Sacra,  are  of  opinion  that  tachath  denotes  a  ceta 
eean  animal,  the  7 rich << hut  manatut  of  Iinnanis 
which,  however,  is  only  found  in  America  and  the 
West  Indies.  Otberswith  Sebald  Kau  (Comment, 
de  its  qua;  ex  Arab,  in  utum  Tabernac.  fuerunl 
repetita,  Traj.  ad  Hhen.  1753,  ch.  ii.)  are  in  favor 
of  tachath  representing  some  kind  of  seal  (Pnoca 
vitulina,  linn.).  Dr.  Geddes  ( Crit.  Htm.  Ex.  xxv 
5)  is  of  the 


superbit  In 

S.  T.). 
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M  kind  of  seal  or  badger,  or  other  similar  ( !  ) 
creature."  Of  modem  writers  I>r.  Kit  to  ( I' id. 
Bible  on  Ex.  xxv.  5)  thinks  that  Uichatk  denotes 
some  clean  animal,  as  in  all  probability  the  skin  of 
an  unclean  animal  would  not  liave  been  used  for 
the  sacred  coverings.  Col.  II.  Smith  (Cyc.  Bib. 
Hi.  [1st  ed.]  art.  Badger),  with  much  plausibility, 
conjectures  that  tnchash  refers  to  some  ruminant 
of  the  Aigocerine  or  Damaline  groups,  as  these 
uiimaLi  are  known  to  the  natives  under  the  names 
of  pacasse,  thncust  (varieties,  he  says,  of  the  word 
tichnsh),  and  have  a  deep  gray,  or  slaty  (hysyinut) 
colored  skin.  L>r.  Kobinson  on  this  subject  (Bib. 
Res.  i.  171)  writes:  "The  superior  of  the  convent 
at  Sinai  procured  for  mc  a  pair  of  the  sandals  usu- 
ally worn  by  the  liedawln  of  the  peninsula,  made 
of  the  thick  skin  of  a  fish  which  is  caught  in  the 
Bed  Sea.  The  Arabs  around  the  convent  called  it 
Tun,  but  could  give  no  farther  account  of  it  than 
that  it  is  a  large  fish,  and  is  eaten.  It  is  a  s]>ecies 
of  Ilalioore,  named  by  Khruiben*1  (Symb.  Phut. 
Mammal,  ii.)  Ilnlicora  Utmprichii.  The  skin  is 
clumsy  and  coarse,  and  might  answer  very  well  for 
the  external  covering  of  the  tabernacle  which  was 
constructed  at  Sinai,  but  would  seem  hardly  a  fit- 
ting material  for  the  ornamental  sandal*  belonging 
to  the  costly  attire  of  high-born  dames  in  Palestine, 
described  by  the  prophet  Ezekiel  "  (xri.  10). 

It  is  difficult  to  understand  why  the  ancient  ver- 
sions have  interpreted  the  word  Uichnsh  to  mean  a 
color,  an  explanation  which  has,  as  Gesenius  re- 
marks, no  ground  either  in  the  etymology  or  hi  the 
cognate  languages.  Whatever  is  the  substance  in- 
dicated by  tuckath,  it  is  evident  from  Ex.  xxxv.  23, 
that  it  was  some  material  in  frequent  use  amongst 


N«*trlls. 


Tb«  Kj  s. 


H lilt  or t  Tatxrnaeuli,  with  enlarged  drawing  of  the 


the  Israelites  during  the  Exodus,  and  the  construc- 
tion of  the  sentences  where  the  name  occurs  (for 
the  word  orodi,  "skins,"  is  always,  with  one  exp"[v- 


°  According  to  Ehrenberg,  the  Arabs  oo  the  coast 
eat]  this  animal  NaJea  and  Lottttn.  Arabian  natural- 
lata  applied  U»  term  <**am  alma,  *  man  of  th*  sea," 


t(ScAol.  in  F  T.  on  Ex.  xxr.  6)  rjues- 
'  r 
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tion,  repeated  with  tnchash),  seems  to  imply  that 
the  skin  of  some  animal  and  not  a  color  is  denoted 
by  it.  The  Atabic  duchas  or  tuchas  denote*  a 
dolphin,  but  in  all  probability  is  not  restricted  in 
its  application,  but  may  refer  to  either  a  seal  or  a 
cetacean.''  The  skin  of  the  ffalicore,  from  its 
hardness,  would  be  well  suited  for  making  soles  for 
shoes ;  and  it  is  worthy  of  remark  tliat  the  Arabs 
near  Cape  Muasendum  apply  the  skin  of  these 
animals  for  a  similar  purpose  (Col.  II.  Smith,  /.  a). 
The  flalicore  Taberntuuli  is  found  in  the  Red  Sea, 
and  was  observed  by  Kiippcll  (.l/us.  St  nek.  i.  113, 
t.  6),  who  gave  the  animal  the  above  name,  on  the 
coral  banks  of  the  Abyssinian  coast.  Or  perhaps 
tnchash  may  denote  a  seal,  the  skin  of  which  ani- 
mal would  suit  all  the  demands  of  the  Scriptural 
allusions.  Pliny  (//.  .V.  ii.  55)  says  seal-skins 
were  used  as  coverings  for  tents;  but  it  is  quite 
impossible  to  come  to  any  satisfactory  conclusion  is 
an  attempt  to  identify  the  animal  denoted  by  the 
Hebrew  word.  W.  H. 

BAG  is  the  rendering  of  several  words  in  the 

Old  and  New  Testaments.  1.  (CU^rj :  06Xa- 
kos-  siccus.)  ChdrUUn,  the  "bags"  in  which 
Xaaman  bound  up  the  two  talent*  of  silver  for  Ge- 
hazi  (2  K.  v.  23),  probably  so  called,  according  to 
Gesenius,  from  their  long,  cone-like  sliape.  The 
word  only  occurs  besides  in  Is.  iii.  22  (A.  V.  "  crisp- 
ing-pins  *'),  and  there  denotes  the  reticules  carried 
by  the  Hebrew  ladies. 

2.  (0"*2  :  p&pamos,  papavniov  '  sacaUtu, 
tacctUus.)  Cit,  a  bag  for  carrying  weights  (Deut 
xxv.  13;  Prov.  xvi.  11;  Mic.  vi.  1 1 ),  also  used  as  a 
purse  (Prov.  i.  14;  Is.  xlvi.  6). 

3.  :  Kfaiov'  pera.)  CM, translated  "bag" 
in  1  Sam.  xvii.  40,  49,  is  a  word  of  most  general 
meaning,  and  is  generally  rendered  "  vessel "  or 
"instrument"  In  Gen.  xiii.  25,  it  is  the  "sack" 
in  which  Jacob's  sons  carried  the  corn  which  they 
brought  from  Egypt;  and  in  1  Sam.  u.  7,  xxi.  o, 
it  denotes  a  bag  or  wallet  for  carrying  food  (A.  V. 
"vessel";  comp.  Jud.  x.  5,  xiii.  10,  15).  The 
shepherd's  "bag"  which  David  had  .teems  to  have 
been  worn  by  him  as  necessary  to  his  calling,  and 
was  probably,  from  a  comparison  of  Zecb.  xi.  15, 
16  (where  A.  V.  "  instruments  "  is  the  same  word), 
for  the  purpose  of  carrying  the  lambs  which  were 
unable  to  walk,  or  were  lost,  and  contained  materi- 
als for  healing  such  as  were  sick  and  binding  up 
those  that  were  broken  (comp.  Es.  xxxiv.  4,  10). 

4.  ("VT!?:  tt**vn0ul*api$i  wcculus.)  Tti- 
rtJr,  properly  a  "  bundle  "  (Gen.  xlii.  35;  1  Sam. 
xxv.  29),  appears  to  have  been  used  by  travellers 
for  carrying  money  during  a  long  journey  (Prov 
vii.  20;  Hag.  i.  C;  comp.  Luke  xii.  33;  Tob.  ix. 
5).  In  such  "bundles"  the  priests  bound  up  the 
money  which  was  contributed  for  the  restoration 
of  the  Temple  under  .Ichoiada  (2  K.  xii.  10,  A.  V. 
"  put  up  in  hags  " ).  The  "  bag  "  {y\uae6Kouoy: 
foculi)  which  Judas  carried  was  probably  a  small 
box  or  chest  (John  xii.  0,  xiii.  2:>).    The  Greek 


and  ^j.f  ^a.  V  (tuchas),  as  applying  to  the  dolphin 
or  the  seal  promiscuously.  The  common  Arabic  nam* 
for  the  dolphin  is  ^aaJo  (<**&*).  Perhaps,  i 
fore,  duchas  and  imthas  had  a  wids  ifgnlflc 
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word  Li  Ukj  same  as  that  used  in  the  I XX.  for 
"chest"  in  2  Chr.  xxiv.  8,  10,  11,  and  criminally 
liguified  a  box  used  by  musicians  for  carrying  the 
of  their  instrument*.     W.  A.  W. 


BA'GO  (Bay<i:  [Vat.  Bavaf.  Alex.]  B070: 
Vnlg.  omits),  1  Esdr.  viii.  40.  [Bir;v.u.] 

BAGO'AS  (Boycios:  [Old  Eat.]  Bagoat, 
[Vulg.]  Vttyno),  .lud.  xii.  11,  [13.]  The  name  is 
Mid  U>  1*  equivalent  to  eunuch  in  Persian  (Plin. 
//.  A',  xiii.  4,  9).  Lump.  Burraann  ad  Ovid.  Am. 
ii.  2,  1.  B.  F.  W. 

BAG'OI  [3  syl.]  (Ba7of  [Vat.  Bocai) :  Zo- 
it  tar),  1  Esdr.  v.  14.  [Bu;v.u.] 

BAHARITMITE,  THE.  [Bahurim.] 

BAHU-RIM  (Z^H?  and  C^fT? 
[young  men,  or  HvirriVwvi] :  Bapaxlfx  [2  Sam.  iii.  1C, 
elsewhere  Baovplfi;  Vat.  2  Sam.  iii.  10,  Bapum; 
tvi.  5,  xix.  1G,  BaoupfiM!  xvii.  18,  Baopfifi:  2  K. 
ii.  8,  BaBovpttfi.  (and  so  Alex.)] ;  Alex,  [elsewhere] 
Baavpft^;  Joseph.  Bayous  a"d  Baoupfi*:  Bahu- 
rim), a  village,  the  slight  notices  remaining  of 
which  connect  it  almost  exclusively  with  the  flight 
of  David.  It  was  apparently  on  or  close  to  the 
road  leading  up  from  the  .Jordan  valley  to  Jerusa- 
lem. Shimei  the  son  of  Cera  resided  here  (1  K. 
ii.  8),  and  from  the  village,  when  David  having 
left  the  "  top  of  the  mount  "  behind  him  was  mak- 
ing his  way  down  the  eastern  slopes  of  Olivet  into 
the  Jordan  valley  l»elow,  Shimei  issued  forth,  and 
running  along  (Joseph.  otarptxw)  or>  the  side  or 
"rib"  of  the  hill  over  against  the  king's  party, 
tlung  his  stones  and  dust  an  I  foul  abuse  (2  S.xvi.  5), 
with  a  virulence  which  is  to  this  day  exhibited  in 
the  East  towards  fallen  greatness,  however  eminent 
it  may  previously  have  been.  Here  in  the  court 
of  a  house  was  the  well  in  which  Jonathan  and 
Ahitnaaz  eluded  their  pursuers  (xvii.  18).  In  his 
account  of  the  occurrence,  Joscphus  (Ant.  vii.  9, 
§  7)  distinctly  states  that  Bahurim  by  off  the  main 
road  (waiZts  ttcrpawtyrtt  ttjj  6Sov),  which  agree* 
well  with  the  account  of  Shimci's  behavior.  Here 
Phaltiel,  the  husband  of  Michal,  bade  farewell  to 
his  wife  when  on  her  return  to  King  David  at  He- 
bron (2  Sam.  ii't.  10).  Bahurim  must  have  been 
very  near  the  south  l>ouiidary  of  Benjamin,  kiut  it 
is  not  mentioned  in  the  lists  in  Joshua,  nor  is  any 
explanation  given  of  its  lieing  Benjamite,  as  from 
Shimei's  residing  there  we  may  conclude  it  was. 
In  the  Targum  Jonathan  on  2  Sam.  xvi.  5,  we  find 

it  given  as  Almon  f]  -  But  the  situation 

of  Almon  (?ee  Josh.  xxi.  18)  will  not  at  all  suit 
the  requirements  of  Bahurim.  Dr.  Barclay  con- 
'eetures  that  the  place  lay  where  some  ruins  still 
exist  close  to  a  Wadg  Rutrabtj,  which  runs  in  a 
straight  course  for  3  miles  from  Olivet  directly 
towards  Jordan,  offering  the  nearest,  though  not 
the  best  route  (Barclay,  503,  4). 

A z >i a v ktii  1 1  the  Barhumitc"  (^2rH2H  : 
6  Bapotafilrvti  [Vat.  BapcHantirns ;]  Alex.  Ba- 
pwfMinis:  [«/«  Beromi]  2  Sam.  xxiii.  31),  or  "  the 

Baharumite  "  0WP?n  :  0  Bof>V?  [Vat 
BttpnttV.  Alex.  Bapaofxi  •  Bnurnmitts]  1  Chr.  xi. 
33),  one  of  the  heroes  of  David's  guard,  U  the 
»nly  hative  of  Bahurim  that  we  hear  of  except 
Shimei.  G. 

BA'JITH  (rV2P,  with  the  definite  article, 
house"),  referring  not  to  a  place  of  this 


name,  but  to  the  "temple"  of  the  fake  gods  of 
Moab,  as  opposed  to  the  "high  places"  in  th« 
name  sentence  (Is.  xv.  2,  and  compare  xvi.  12) 
The  allusion  has  l»een  supposed  to  be  to  Beth-Baal 
meon,  or  Beth-diblathaim,  which  are  named  in  Jer 
xlviii.  22,  as  here,  with  Dil>on  and  Xebo.  But 
this  is  mere  conjecture,  and  the  conclusion  of  O- 
senius  is  as  alwve  (Jttaia,  ad  loc.);  LXX.  A.tnr*?cr- 
6t  i<f>  iaurovs :  Ascendit  domut.  (J. 

BAKBAK/KAR  C^a"?  [perh.  witting 
of  the  mount]:  BatcBcucdp  [Vat.  Bcucap:]  Bac- 
Ixicar),  a  Invite,  apparently  a  descendant  of  Asaph 
(1  Chr.  ix.  15). 

BAKTUTK  (pnsrra  [bottle]  :  BaiBo^; 
[Vat.  Bokkovk,  BaicBov:]  Bacbnc).  ••Children 
of  Itakbuk  "  were  among  the  Nethinim  who  re- 
turned from  captivity  with  Zerubbabel  (Ezr.  ii.  51 : 
Xeh.  vii.  53).  [The  name  corresponds  to  Acrit. 
1  Esdr.  v.  31.  J 

BAKBUKI'AH  (iT^a^a  [wotting  from 
Jehovah]:  LXX.  omits  [in  most 'MSS.,  but  FA.' 
BcurjSaxtar,  Box Balaf-  Comp.  BoK\(ias,  BaxBar 
nlas:  Uerbecia]).  1.  A  Invite  in  the  time  of  Xe- 
heiniah  (  Xeh.  xi.  17.  xii.  9). 

2.  [KA.8  Comp.  BaK&aKias.}  A  Invite  porter, 
apparentlv  a  difterent  person  from  the  preceding 
(Xeh.  xiii  25). 

BAKING.  [Bread.] 

BAXAAM  (237^2,  1.  e.  Bileam:  BaXad+i 
Joseph.  BdAa/xos:  Balaam),  a  man  endowed  with 
tlie  gift  of  prophecy,  introduced  in  Numbers  (xxii. 
5)  as  the  son  of  Beor.  He  l*>longed  to  the  Mid- 
ianites,  ami  jwrhaps  as  the  prophet  of  his  peojJe 
possessed  the  same  authority  that  Moses  did  among 
the  Israelites.  At  any  rate  he  iB  mentioned  in 
conjunction  with  the  five  kings  of  Midian,  appar- 
ently as  a  person  of  the  same  rank  (Xum.  xxii.  8; 
cf.  xxxi.  10).  He  seems  to  have  lived  at  Pethor. 
which  is  said  at  Deut.  xxiii.  4,  to  have  been  a  city 

of  Mesopotamia  (2^H2  He  himself 

speaks  of  being  "brought  from  Aram  out  of  tli* 
mountains  of  the  East "  (Num.  xxiii.  7).  The 

reading,  therefore,   XV1V  ^2,  instead  of  ^2 

which  at  Num.  xxii.  5  is  found  in  some 
MSS.,  and  is  adopted  by  the  Samaritan,  Syriac. 
and  Vulgate  versions,  need  not  be  preferred,  as  the 
Ammonites  do  not  appear  to  have  ever  extended  so 
far  as  the  Euphrates,  which  is  probably  the  river 
alluded  to  in  this  place.  The  name  itahani,  ac- 
cording to  Ccsenius  [and  Fiirst]  is  compounded 

of  *?2  and  Ei\  "  non-populus,  fortasse  i.  q.  per 
egrinus;"  according  to  Vitringa  it  is  b?2  and 
CV,  the  lord  of  the  people ;  according  to  Siroo- 

nis,  r^2  and  2>*,  the  dtttruction  of  Uie  jxoptr. 

There  is  a  Bela,  the  son  of  Beor,  mentioned  Gen. 
xxxvi.  32,  as  the  first  king  of  Edom.  Balaam  is 
called  in  2  Pet  ii.  15,  "the  son  of  Bosor:"  this 
IJghtfoot  (  Workt,  vii.  80)  thinks  a  Chaldaism  for 
Beor,  and  infers  that  St.  Peter  was  then  in  Baby- 
lon. Balaam  is  one  of  those  instances  which 
meet  us  in  Scripture,  of  persons  dwelling  among 
heathens,  but  possessing  a  certain  knowledge  of  the 
one  true  God.  He  was  endowed  with  a  greater 
than  ordinary  knowledge  of  God ;  be  was  ; 
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if  high  gifts  <rf  intellect  and  genius:  be  had  the 
intuition  of  truth,  and  could  are  into  the  life  of 
things,  —  in  short,  he  was  a  poet  and  *  prophet. 
Moreover,  he  confessed  that  all  these  superior  ad- 
vantages were  not  his  own,  but  derived  from  (iod, 
and  were  hi*  gift  And  thus,  doubtless,  be  had 
won  for  himself  among  bis  contemporaries  far  and 
wide  a  high  reputation  for  wisdom  anil  sanctity. 
It  was  believed  that  he  whom  be  blessed  was 
blessed,  and  be  whom  he  cursed  was  cursed.  Elat- 
ed, however,  by  bis  fame  and  his  spiritual  eleva- 
tion, be  had  begun  to  conceive  that  these  gifts  wrt 
his  own,  and  that  they  might  be  used  to  the  fur- 
therance of  hU  own  ends.  He  could  make  mer- 
chandise of  them,  and  might  acquire  riches  and 
honor  by  means  of  them.  A  custom  existed  among 
many  nations  of  antiquity  of  devoting  enemies  to 
destruction  before  entering  upon  a  war  with  them. 
At  this  time  the  Israelites  were  marching  forward 
to  the  occupation  of  Palestine :  they  were  now  en- 
camped in  the  plains  of  Moab,  on  the  east  of  Jor- 
dan, by  Jericho.  Balak,  the  king  of  Moab,  having 
witnessed  the  discomfiture  of  bis  neighliors,  the 
Amorites,  by  this  people,  entered  into  a  league  with 
the  Midiauites  against  them,  and  dispatched  mes- 
sengers to  Balaam  with  the  rewards  of  dirinntum 
in  their  bauds.  We  see  from  this,  therefore,  that 
Balaam  was  in  the  habit  of  using  bis  wisdom  as  a 
trade,  and  of  mingling  with  it  devices  of  bis  own 
by  which  he  imposed  upon  others,  and  perhaps  par- 
tially deceived  himself.  When  the  elders  of  Moab 
and  Midian  told  him  their  message,  be  seems  to 
have  had  some  misgivings  as  to  the  lawfulness  of 
their  request,  for  he  invited  them  to  tarry  the  night 
with  him.  that  be  might  learn  how  the  l-ord  would 
regard  it.  These  misgivings  were  confirmed  by 
the  express  prohibition  of  God  upon  his  journey. 
Balaam  reported  the  answer,  and  the  messengers 
of  Balak  returned.  The  king  of  Moab,  however, 
not  ileterred  by  this  failure,  sent  again  more  and 
more  honorable  princes  to  Balaam,  with  the  prom- 
ise that  be  should  be  promote!  to  very  great  honor 
upon  complying  with  his  request.  The  prophet 
again  refused,  but  notwithstanding  invited  the  em- 
bassy to  tarry  the  night  with  him,  that  he  might 
know  what  the  Lord  would  say  unto  him  further; 
uxi  thus  by  his  importunity  be  extorted  from  God 
the  permission  he  desired,  but  was  warned  at  the 
same  time  that  bis  actions  would  be  overruled  ac- 
cording to  the  Divine  will.  Balaam  therefore  pro- 
ceeded on  his  journey  with  the  messengers  of  Ba- 
lak. But  God's  anger  was  kindled  at  this  mani- 
festation of  determined  self-will,  and  the  angel  of 
tlie  Lord  stood  in  the  way  for  an  adversary  against 
him.  The  words  of  the  Psalmist,  "  Be  ye  not  like 
to  horse  and  mule  which  have  no  understanding, 
whose  mouths  must  be  held  with  bit  and  bridle, 
lest  they  fall  upon  thee,"  bad  they  been  familiar  to 
Balaam,  would  have  come  home  to  him  with  most 
tremendous  force;  for  never  have  they  received  a 
aaore  forcible  illustration  than  the  comparison  of 
Balaam's  conduct  to  his  Maker  with  his  treatment 
•f  his  ass.  affords  us.  The  wisdom  with  which  the 
tractable  brute  was  allowed  to  •»  speak  with  man's 
roice,"  and  »  forbid  "  the  untractable  "  madness  of 
he  prophet,"  is  palpable  and  conspicuous.  Ib- 
was  taught,  moreover,  that  even  she  had  a  spiritual 
jerception  to  which  he,  though  a  prophet,  wu  a 
itnnger;  and  when  his  eyes  were  opened  to  behold 
he  angel  of  the  I>ord,  "  he  bowed  down  his  nead 
u>d  fell  fiat  on  his  face."    It  is  hardly 
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ber^  and  IxibiuU,  that  the  event  here  referred  te 
happened  only  in  a  trance  or  vision,  though  suck 
an  opinion  might  seem  to  be  supported  by  the  fact 

that  our  translators  render  the  word  in  xxiv. 

4,  10,  "fulliny  into  a  trance,"  whereas  no  other 
idea  than  that  of  simple  fulling  is  conveyed  by  it. 
St.  Peter  refers  to  it  as  a  real  historical  event: 
« the  dumb  ass,  spiking  with  man's  voire,  forbad 
the  madness  of  the  prophet"  {'2  Pel.  ii.  ltj).  We 
are  not  told  how  these  tilings  hap[>cned,  but  that 
they  did  happen,  and  that  it  pleased  (iod  thus  to 
interfere  on  liehalf  of  His  elect  people,  and  to  bring 
forth  from  the  genius  of  a  self-willed  prophet,  who 
thought  that  bis  talents  were  his  own,  strains  of 
poetry  Ijeariug  upon  the  destiny  of  the  Jewish  na- 
tion and  the  church  at  large,  which  are  not  sur- 
passed  throughout  the  Mosaic  records.  It  is 
evident  that  Balaam,  although  acquainted  with 
God,  was  desirous  of  throwing  an  air  of  mystery 
round  his  wisdom,  from  the  instructions  be  gave 
Balak  to  offer  a  bullock  and  a  ram  on  the  seven 
altars  he  everywhere  prepared  for  him;  but  be 
seems  to  have  thought,  also,  that  these  sacrifices 
would  be  of  some  avail  to  change  the  mind  of  the 
Almighty,  because  he  pleads  the  merit  of  them  (xxiii. 
4;,  and  after  experiencing  their  impoteucy  to  effect 
such  an  object,  "lie  went  no  more,"  we  arc  told, 
"to  seek  for  enchantments"  (xxiv.  1).  His  relig- 
ion, therefore,  was  probably  such  as  would  bo  the 
natural  result  of  a  general  acquaintance  with  God 
not  con  tinned  by  any  covenant.  He  knew  Him  as 
the  fountain  of  wisdom,  how  to  worship  Him  he 
could  merely  guess  from  the  customs  in  vogue  ui 
the  time.  Sacrifices  bad  been  used  by  the  patri- 
archs; to  what  extent  they  were  efficient  coidd  only 
Itc  surmised.  There  is  an  allusion  to  Balaam  ii 
the  prophet  Micah  (vi.  £>),  where  Bishop  Butlei 
thinks  that  a  conversation  is  preserved  which  oc- 
curred between  him  and  the  king  of  Moab  upon 
this  occasion.  But  such  an  opinion  is  hardly  ten- 
able, if  we  bear  in  mind  that  Balak  is  nowhere 
represented  as  consulting  Balaam  upon  the  accept- 
able mode  of  worshipping  God,  and  that  the  direc- 
tions found  in  Micah  are  of  quite  an  opposite  char 
actor  to  those  which  were  given  by  the  son  of  Beor 
upon  the  high  places  of  Baal.  The  prophet  is 
recounting  "  the  righteousness  of  the  Lord  "  in  de 
livering  His  people  out  of  the  hand  of  Moab  under 
Balak,  and  at  the  mention  of  his  name  the  bistort 
of  Balaam  comes  back  upon  bis  mind,  and  be  is 
led  to  make  those  noble  reflections  upon  it  which 
occur  in  the  following  verses.  u  The  doctrine  of 
Balaam  "  is  sjioken  of  ui  Kev.  ii.  14,  where  an  allu- 
sion has  been  supposed  to  NucoAaot.  the  founder 
of  the  sect  of  the  N  icolaitans,  mentioned  in  v.  15, 
these  two  names  l»eing  probably  similar  in  signifi- 
cation. Though  the  utterance  of  Balaam  was  over- 
niled  so  that  he  could  not  curse  the  children  of 
Israel,  he  nevertheless  suggested  to  the  Moahites 
the  expedient  of  seducing  them  to  commit  fornica- 
tion. The  effect  of  this  is  recorded  in  ch.  xxv 
A  battle  was  afterwards  fought  against  the  Midian 
ites,  in  which  Balaam  sided  with  them,  and  was 
slain  by  the  sword  of  the  people  whom  he  hail  en- 
deavored to  curse  (Num.  xxxi.  X).  (t'omp.  Bish- 
op Butler's  Strnumt,  serm.  vii. ;  Ewald,  (Jttch.  </r* 
I'Mts  Israel,  ii.  277.)  S.  L. 

•  There  are  but  two  views  that  can  well  l>c  taken 
of  this  miracle  of  "  the  dumb  ass  sj>eaking."  Did 
•  iui  exert  such  an  influence  upon  tte  beast  that 
■t  saw  his  messenger  which  men  did 
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the  dark  waters  of  the  Dead  Sea  with  its 
desolate  shores,  which  were  recognized  among  a!l 
the  eastern  tribes  as  a  monument  of  God's  wrath 
against  the  impious  and  ungodly.  On  the  right  he 
sees  the  land  of  the  Amorites,  whom  Jehovah  had 
just  overthrown  as  proof  of  His  power  and  purpose 
to  destroy  the  wicked  and  to  give  the  victory  to  His 
people.  In  the  valley  of  the  Jordan  lies  spread 
out  hefore  him  the  camp  of  Israel,  divided  accord- 
ing to  their  tribes,  in  the  midst  of  which  is  seen 
the  tabernacle  of  God,  above  which  hangs  the  pillar 
of  cloud ;  while  in  the  distance  beyond  the  camp 
his  eyes  rest  upon  the  land  which  he  knew  to  be 
promised  to  the  jieople  of  Israel.  Yet  even  in  this 
situation,  amid  so  much  adapted  to  show  him  how 
fearful  a  thing  it  is  to  sin  against  the  Infinite  One, 
he  dared,  for  the  reward  with  which  Balak  tempted 
gave  his  answer.  2.  No  astonishment  is  indicated  J  his  avarice,  to  abuse  his  office  as  a  holy  prophet 
at  the  communication  of  the  ass,  or  resj>ect  such  and  to  attempt,  once  and  again,  to  call  down  curses 
a*  wc  should  naturally  expect  to  be  exhibited  to  on  those  whom  God  liad  blessed.  Htw  much  more 


without  a  reasoning  mind  distinctly  uttered  the 
words  of  a  rational  being?  or  did  God  exert  such 
an  influence  uj>on  Balaam  that  the  reproof  of  the 
messenger  of  God  and  the  beast  on  which  he  rode 
sounded  hi  his  ears  and  sunk  into  his  heart  ?  In 
either  case  the  occurrences  were  realities  to  Balaam, 
and  were  the  result  of  a  direct  interposition  of  God. 
more  palpable  on  the  former,  but  not  less  real  on 
the  hitter  supposition. 

The  arguments  for  the  subjective  view  (as  rep- 
resented by  Tholuek,  Hengsteuberg  and  others)  on 
Balaam  arc  the  following:  1.  The  usual  manner 
in  which  God  revealed  himself  in  that  age  was  by 
visions  and  dreams,  and  we  have  no  evidence  that 
lie  ever  revealed  himself  otherwise  to  Balaam,  whilst 
in  the  first  two  cases  he  waited  until  after  night, 
the  proper  season  for  visions  and  dreams,  before  he 


such  a  ii'cssenger  of  God.  On  the  other  hand  he 
says  in  his  impatience,  "  Because  thou  liast  mocked 
Die,  I  woidd  there  were  a  sword  in  my  hand,  for 
jow  would  I  kill  thee.'1  3.  At  the  time  of  the 
revelation,  Balaam's  two  servants  (Num.  xxii.  22) 
protably  the  Moabitish  messengers  (xxii.  35) 
with  him,  and  yet  they  do  not  seem  to  have 
liccn  cognizant  of  any  communication  to  the  ex- 
ternal senses  of  Balaam.  4.  Balaam  himself  did 
not  perceive  the  messenger  of  God  which  proved  so 
formidable  an  obstruction  to  the  ass  until  after  its 
expostulation,  and  God  had  ojicned  his  eyes.  Com- 
pare similar  language  as  preparatory  to  a  vision,  or 
internal  illumination,  in  2  K.  vi.  17;  I's.  cxix.  18. 

In  opposition  to  this  view  it  may  be  said:  (a.) 
"  TliU  occurs  in  a  Historical  Book,  and  unless  it 
is  expressly  stated,  we  should  not  interpret  these 
occurrences  as  seen  in  vision."  But  we  reply,  that 
tiod  so  often  revealed  himself  in  visions,  and  they 
were  so  unquestionably  relied  upon,  that  the  authors 
of  the  Historical  Books  of  the  Bible  do  not  consider 
it  necessary  to  state  in  what  way  a  particular 
revelation  is  made.  Compare  Gen.  xxii.  3;  xxviii. 
12  f£,  xxxii.  2,  and  many  other  passages,  (o.)  "We 
cannot  draw  the  line  of  demarkation  between  what 
was  seen  in  vision,  and  what  occurred  l»efore  the 
eyes  of  all."  It  is  not  necessary  that  we  should  do 
this;  one  mode  is  as  real  as  the  other:  it  is  enough 
when  what  is  narrated  lielongs  to  the  sphere  of 
ordinary  experience,  that  we  then  understand  it  of 
external  events,  (c.)  "  The  language  in  Num.  xxii. 
28,  as  well  as  in  2  Bet.  ii.  10,  implies  a  direct  oral 
communication."  But  it  is  not  necessary  to  so  in- 
terpret it.  There  was  a  direct  communication  in 
the  way  of  reproof  from  God  to  Balaam,  and  it 
natters  little  whether  God  put  the  sound  of  words 
into  the  mouth  of  the  dumb  beast,  or  into  the  ears 
of  Balaam  as  coming  from  the  beast. 

R.  d.  C.  R. 

*  The  sin  of  Balaam  was  one  of  peculiar  aggra- 
vation, and  is  characterized  as  such  in  2  Bet.  ii.  15, 
10,  and  Jude  11.  To  see  his  conduct  in  its  true 
itfht,  we  must  call  to  mind  the  geography  of  the 
*cene.  This  pmfeased  servant  and  prophet  of  Jeho- 
vah was  standing  at  the  time  on  one  of  the  sum- 
mits of  the  Abarim  beyond  the  Jordan,  from  which 
Moses  was  permitted  to  behold  the  I  .and  of  iYomise 
lust  l>eforc  his  death.  For  the  range  of  view  under 
the  eye  of  the  spectator  from  that  position,  see  under 
Nkbo  (Amcr.  ed.).  Standing  there,  Banuun  was 
on  a  mount  consecrated  to  pagan  worship  and 
thronged  with  idolaters. 


vivid  is  our  conception  of  Balaam's  apostasy  and 
guilt,  when  we  thus  place  ourselves  in  imagination 
where  he  stood  in  that  critical  hcur  of  his  moral 
history ! 

In  support  of  the  internal  or  sr  bjective  interpre- 
tation, the  reader  may  consult  Herder,  Heist  der 
Ebr.  J'otsie,  i.  237;  Tholuck's  Wrmischte  Schrij- 
/en,  i.  400—132;  Hengstenberg's  Gttchichte  Bileams 
u.  seine  Weissagungen  (Berlin,  1842);  and  Prcphe- 
ciet  of  Balaam  (Bibl.  Sacr.  iii.  347-378,  and  099- 
743).  Kurtz  maintains  the  outward  or  literal  view 
(Ctschichte  des  A.  Bundts,  ii.  477-489). 

later  exegetical  helps  for  the  study  of  Balaam's 
prophecies:  Keil  and  Delitzsch  in  their  Commentary 
on  the  Pentateuch,  iii.  170-202  (Clark's  library); 
KnobcL,  Exeget.  llandb.  xiii.  121-148;  Bunsen'i 
Bibtltcerk,  i.  201-205  ;  and  Wordsworth's  I/iJj 
Bible,  vrith  Notes  and  Introductions,  Part  II.  159- 
104  (London,  1804). 

Dean  Stanley  has  grouped  together  with  fine 
effect  the  characteristic  points  of  this  "  grandest  of 
all  the  episodes  introduced  into  the  Mosaic  nar- 
rative" (  History  of  the  Jewish  Church,  i.  209-218). 
Bishop  Hall  has  some  good  practical  reflections  on 
Balaam's  character  and  prophecies  (Contemplations 
on  Historical  Passages  of  the  0.  and  A*.  T.,  book 
vii.  4).    Keble's  noble  hymn  (Christian  Year: 
Second  Sunday  after  Easier)  should  not  be  over- 
looked.   The  "sculptor's  hand"  has  graphically 
bodied  forth  both  the  sin  of  the  apostate  and  toe 
warning  from  it  for  others,  in  the  lines: 
"  No  sun  or  star  so  bright 
In  all  the  world  of  light 
That  they  should  draw  to  Heaven  his  downward  eye ; 
He  hears  th'  Almighty's  word, 
He  sees  the  Angels  sword, 
Yet  low  upon  the  earth  his  heart  and  treasure  lie." 


BAXAC  (6  BaAdx:   Balac),  Ilex.   ii.  14. 
[Balak.] 

BAL'ADAN.  [Mkkodacii-Baladan.] 

BATiAH  (nb2:  Bwkd  [Alex.  B«Aj8«Aa]: 
Bala),  Josh.  xix.  3.    [Baal,  Ceogr.  No.  2,  6.] 

BAXAK  (P^^l  :  BoAdVc :  Balac),  son  ol 
Zippor,  king  of  the  Moabites,  at  the  time  whea 
the  children  of  Israel  were  bringing  their  journey- 
inn  in  the  wilderness  to  a  close.  According  to 
Gesenius  the  name  signifies  inanis,  vacuus.  Balak 
entered  into  a  league  with  Midiau  and  hired  Balaam 
to  curse  the  Israelites;  but  his  designs  were  fni» 
On  his  left  hand  he  sees  [trated  in  the  manner  recorded  in  Num.  xxii.-xxi- 
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ie  is  mentioned  also  at  Josh.  xxiv  ?;  Judg.  xl.  [ 
i5;  Mic.  vi.  5.    [Balaam.]  S.  L. 

*  Balak's  name  signifies  not  inanis,  racuw,  but ; 
In  the  active  sense  one  who  makes  empty  or  desolate,  | 
"  a  waster,"  "  spoiler"  ;  a  complimentary  title  such 
m  a  king  cr  conqueror  might  hear     The  writer ' 
ibove  quotes  Gesenitts  in  his  Thrsuur.  i.  214;  but 
in  his  other  works  Geseniu*  defines  the  name  in  | 
the  other  way.    See  his  lUbr.  u.  ('hall.  Hantlir. 
(1835):  Hofftnaun's  I-atin  e<l.  1847;  and  Dietrich's 
ed.   1863.     Fiirst  adopts  the  same  explanation 
(i.  194).    The  last  book  of  the  Bible  mentions 
Balak  once  more,  and  presents  him  in  the  same 
character  as  the  dupe  and  instrument  of  Iialaam  \ 
in  leading  the  people  of  Israel  into  gross  idolatry 
sod  licentiousness  (Rev.  ii.  14).  H. 

BAL'AMO.  [Jud.  viu.  3.]  [Baal,  Geogr. 
No.  G.j 

BALANCE.  Two  Hebrew  words  are  thus 
translated  in  the  A.  V. 

L  Z\;T^2.  mtztnayim  (LXX.  fair,  Vulg. 
it/item),  the  dual  form  of  which  points  to  the  double 
scales,  like  Lat.  bilinx.  The  balance  in  this  form 
was  known  at  a  very  early  period.  It  is  found  on 
the  Egyptian  monuments  as  early  as  the  time  of 
Joseph,  and  we  find  allusions  to  its  use  in  the  story 
of  the  purchase  of  the  cave  of  Machpelah  ((Jen.  xxiii. 
16)  by  Abraham.  Before  coinage  was  introduced 
it  was  of  necessity  employed  in  all  transactions  in 
which  the  valuable  metals  were  the  mediums  of 
exchange  (Gen.  xliii.  21;  Ex.  xxii.  17;  1  K.  jxx. 
39;  Esth.  iii.  9;  Is.  xlvi.  6;  Jer.  xxxii.  10.  Ac  ). 
The  weights  which  were  used  were  at  first  probably 
•tones,  and  from  this  the  word  "  stone  "  continued 
to  denote  any  weight  whatever,  though  its  material 
was  in  later  times  lead  (Lev.  xix.  36;  I>eut.  xxv. 
13,  15;  I'rov.  xi.  1,  xx.  10.  23;  Zech.  v.  8).  These 
weights  were  carried  in  a  bag  (Deut  xxv.  13;  Prov. 
xtl  11)  suspended  from  the  girdle  ifhardin,  Vmj. 
iii.  422),  and  were  very  early  made  the  vehicles  of 
fraud.  The  habit  of  carrying  two  sets  of  weights 
is  denounced  in  Deut.  xxv.  13  and  I'rov.  xx.  10, 
and  the  necessity  of  observing  strict  honesty  in  the 
matter  is  insisted  upon  in  several  precepts  of  the  | 
Law  (Lev.  xix.  36;  Deut.  xxv.  13).  But  the  cus- 
tom lived  on,  and  remained  in  full  force  to  the  days 
of  Micah  (vi.  11),  and  even  to  those  of  Zechariah, 
who  appears  (ch.  v.)  to  pronounce  a  judgment 
against  fraud  of  a  similar  kind.   The  earliest  weight 

to  which  reference  is  made  is  the  H£*C?p,  Usitah 
(Gen.  xxxiii.  19;  Josh.  xxiv.  32;  Job  xlii.  11), 
which  in  the  margin  of  our  version  is  in  two  pas- 
sages rendered  "lambs,"  while  in  the  text  it  is 
**  piece  of  money."  It  may  have  derived  its  name 
from  being  in  the  shape  of  a  lamb.  We  know  that 
in  the  form  of  bulls,  lions,  and  antelopes 
in  use  among  the  ancient  Egyptians  and  As- 
syrians. [Mo.vev,  I.  3.]  By  means  of  the  balance 
the  Hebrews  appear  to  have  been  able  to  weigh 
with  considerable  delicacy,  and  for  this  purpose 
they  had  weights  of  extreme  minuteness,  which 
are  called  metaphorically  "  the  small  dust  of  the 
balance"  (la.  xl.  15).  The  »  litt.e  grair  "  ,Wi 
A  the  balance  in  Wisd.  xi.  22  is  the  sms'i  weight 
which  causes  the  scale  to  turn.  In  this  passage, 
a  in  2  Mace.  ix.  8.  the  Greek  word  &  dVrryt, 
TOdered  "  balance,"  was  originally  applied  to  the 
die- pan  alone. 

4  iTO,  hdnth  {fabi  statera),  rendered  "bal- 


ance" in  Is.  xlvi.  «,  is  the  word  generally  used  for 
a  measuring-rod,  like  the  Greek  Kartiv,  and  like  it 
too  denotes  the  tongue  or  beam  of  a  balance. 

372,  pelts,  rendered  "weight"  (I'rov.  xvi.  11, 
LXX.  Aos^j)  and  "scales"  (Is.  xl.  12,  LXX. 
or  ad pit)  is  said  by  Kimchi  (on  Is.  xxvi.  7)  to  be 
properly  the  beam  of  the  balance.  In  his  lexicon 
he  says  it  is  the  jart  in  which  the  tongue  moves, 
and  which  the  weigher  holds  in  his  hand.  Gesenius 
( Ties.  s.  v.)  supposed  it  was  a  steelyard,  but  there 
is  no  evidence  that  this  instrument  was  known  to 
the  Hebrews.  Of  the  material  of  which  the  balance 
was  made  we  have  no  information. 

Sir  G.  Wilkinson  describes  the  Egyptian  balance 
as  follows:  —  "The  beam  passed  through  a  ring 
suspended  from  a  horizontal  rod,  immediately  above 
and  parallel  to  it;  and  when  equally  balanced,  the 
ring,  which  was  large  enough  to  allow  the  beam  to 
play  freely,  showed  when  the  scales  were  equally 
poised,  and  had  tlte  additional  effect  of  preventing 
the  beam  tilting  when  the  goals  were  taken  out  of 
one  and  the  weights  suffered  to  remain  in  the 
other.  To  the  lower  [«rt  of  this  ring  a  small 
plummet  was  fixed,  and  this  lieing  touched  by  the 
liand  and  found  to  hang  freely,  indicated,  without 
the  necessity  of  looking  at  the  beam,  that  the 
weight  was  just"  {Anc.  t'.'j.  ii.  240). 

The  expression  in  Dm.  v.  27,  "  thou  art  weighed 
in  the  balances,  and  art  found  wanting,"  ha-t  been 
supposed  to  be  illustrated  by  the  custom  of  weigh- 
ing the  Great  Mogul  on  his  birthday  in  the  presence 
of  his  chief  grandees.  The  ceremony  is  described 
in  a  passage  from  Sir  Thomas  Hoe's  Voyage  in 
Ifulii,  quoted  in  Taylor  s  <  'almet.  Frog.  186: 
"  The  scales  in  which  he  was  thus  weighed,  were 
plated  with  gold,  and  so  the  t>eain  on  which  they 
hung  by  great  chains,  made  likewise  of  that  most 
precious  metal.  The  king,  Kitting  in  one  of  them, 
was  weighed  first  against  silver  coin,  which  imme- 
diately after  was  distributed  among  the  poor;  then 
was  he  weighed  against  gold:  after  that  against 
jewels  (as  they  say);  hut  I  observed  (Iwing  there 
present  with  my  lord  amtossador)  that  he  was 
weighed  against  three  several  things,  laid  in  silken 

bags,  on  the  contrary  scale  By  his  weight 

(of  which  his  physicians  yearly  keep  an  exact  ac- 
count) they  presume  to  guess  of  the  present  state 
of  his  body;  of  which  they  speak  flatteringly,  how- 
ever they  think  it  to  be."  It  appears,  however, 
from  a  consideration  of  the  other  metaphorical  ex- 
pressions in  the  same  passage  of  Daniel  that  the 
weighing  in  lolances  is  simply  a  figure,  and  may 
or  may  not  have  reference  to  such  a  custom  as  that 
above  described.  Many  examples  of  the  use  of  the 
same  figure  of  speech  among  Orientals  are  given  in 
Roberts's  OrUnUd  Illustrations,  p.  502. 

W.  A.  W. 

BALAS'AMUS  (BadXaa/xos  [Aid.  BoAdVa 
fios}'  Bulsimus),  in  1  E<dr.  ix.  4-J.    The  corre- 
sponding name  in  the  list  in  Ezra  is  Maaskiah. 

BALDNESS  (nnin:  ^oAdVjHwm,  <f»oA<i- 
Kfxvpa'  and  in  I^ev.  xiii.  43,  4>aAdVrw/*a)-  There  are 
two  kinds  of  lialdness,  namely,  artificial  and  natural. 
The  b**»r  seems  to  have  )ieen  uncommon,  since  it 
exposed  people  to  public  derision,  and  is  perpetually 
alluded  to  as  a  mark  of  squalor  and  misery  (2  K. 
ii.  2-');  Is.  iii.  24,  "  instead  of  well-set  hair,  bald- 
neas,  xnd  burning  instead  of  beaut  v."  Is.  xv.  2; 
Jer.  xlvii.  6;  fc~  vii.  18,  Ac.  For  this  reason  it 
seems  to  have  been  included  under  the  \ttjchr  "»n<? 
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i**f>d  (liCT.  xxi.  20,  LXX.)  whicli  were  disqualifica- 
tions for  priesthood.    A  man  bald  on  the  back  of 

ihe  bead  is  called  H"-j?,  <paXaKp6s,  LXX..  Lev. 
xiti-  40,  and  if  forehead-lald,  the  word  used  to 

clescril>e  him  is  P23,  ivatpalavrlax,  LXX., 
xiii.  41  {rtcolcostvr).  (Gesen.  .«.  rr.)  In  Ixv. 
jtiii.  2ft  ft".,  very  careful  directions  are  given  to  dis- 
tinguish Bi'hdk,  "  a  plague  upon  the  head  and 
beard"  (which  probably  is  the  Mentagra  of  Pliny, 
and  is  a  sort  of  leprosy ),  from  mere  natural  bald- 
ness which  is  pronounced  to  lie  clean,  v.  40  (Jahn, 
Arch.  MM.  §  1S.M.  Hut  this  shows  that  even 
natural  baldness  subjected  men  to  an  unpleasant 
suspicion.  It  was  a  defect  with  which  the  Israelites 
were  by  no  means  familiar,  since  klyvrrriaus  av 
tij  i\ax''(TTovi  XSotro  (paXanpovs  xdyruy  avQpur 
irwy,  says  Herod,  (iii.  12):  an  immunity  which  he 
attributes  to  their  constant  shaving.  They  adopted 
this  practice  for  purposes  of  cleanliness,  and  gener- 
ally wore  wigs,  some  of  which  have  been  found  in 
«he  ruins  of  Thebes.  Contrary  to  the  general 
practice  of  the  East,  they  only  let  the  hair  grow  as 
a  sign  of  mourning  (Herod,  ii.  30),  and  shared 
themselves  on  all  joyous  occasions  \  hence  in  Gen. 
xli.  14  we  have  an  undesigned  coincidence.  The 
same  custom  obtains  in  China,  and  among  the 
modern  Egyptians,  who  sliave  oft' all  the  hair  except 
the  shoosheh,  a  tuft  on  the  forehead  and  crown  of 
the  head  (Wilkinson,  ,-lnc.  J-.gijjt.  iii.  359  ff.; 
Jjme.  Mul.  Etfyjtt.  i.  ch.  1). 

Ltaldness  was  despised  both  among  Greeks  and 
liomans.  In  //.  ii.  21ft,  it  is  one  of  the  defects  of 
Thersites  ;  Aristophanes  (who  was  probably  bald 
himself,  Pox,  7<>7,  Kq.  550)  takes  pride  in  not 
joining  in  the  ridicule  against  it  (ovi'  (ttKwtytv 
rovt  <pa\axpovs,  AruA.  540).  Ca»sar  was  said 
"  ealvitii  defonnitatem  iniquissime  ferre,"  and  he 
generally  endeavored  to  conceal  it  (Suet  Crs  45; 
comp.  Dom.  18). 

Artificial  baldness  marked  the  conclusion  of  a 
Nazarite's  vow  (Acts  xviii.  18;  Num.  vi.  9),  and 
was  a  sign  of  mourning  (•'  quasi  calvitio  iuctus 
levaretur,"  Cic.  7'tue.  lUsp.  iii.  26).  It  U  often 
alluded  to  in  Scripture;  as  in  Mic.  i.  16;  Am.  viii. 
10;  Jer.  xlvii.  5,  Ac;  and  in  Deut  xiv.  1,  the 
reason  for  its  being  forbidden  to  the  Israelites  is 
their  being  "  a  holy  and  peculiar  people."  (Cf. 
I>ev.  xix.  27,  and  Jer.  ix.  20,  marg.)  The  practices 
alluded  to  in  the  latter  passages  were  adopted  by 
ueathen  nations  (e.  g.  tlie  Arabs,  Ac.)  in  honor  of 
.arious  gods.  Hence  the  expression  TpoxoKovpdSn. 
Hie  Abantes  (twidtv  KOfxowvrts),  and  other  half- 
•ivibzed  tribes,  shaved  oft-  the  forelocks,  to  avoid 

in  battle.  (See 
F.  W.  F. 
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-m,  can  be  considered  conclusive.  The  Syria* 
version  in  Jer.  viii.  22,  and  the  Samaritan  in  Gen. 
xxxvii.  25,  suppose  ctra,  "wax,"  to  be  meant 


the  danger  of  being  seized  bv 
tlao  Herod,  ii.  30,  i.  82.) 


BALM  tzori 


tzfri:  ftriTlvT)- 
» tsina)  occurs  in  Gen.  xxxvii.  25  as  one  of  the  sub- 
stances which  the  Ishmaclites  were  bringing  from 
Gilead  to  take  into  Egypt;  in  Gen.  xliii.  11,  as  one 
af  the  presents  which  .iacob  sent  to  Joseph ;  in  Jer. 
viii.  22,  xlvi.  11,  li.  8,  when;  it  appears  that  the 
balm  of  Gilead  had  a  medicinal  value:  in  Ez.  xxvii. 
17  (margin,  "rosin")  as  an  article  of  commerce 
mported  by  Judah  into  Tyre. 

Many  attempts  have  been  made  to  identify  the 
jstfri  by  different  writers,  not  one  of  which,  how- 


a  From  MaundreU's  description  of  the  zuekum  Dr. 
Booker   unbeaitfttiiigly  identifies  it  with  Balanites] 


Mgyj'iiaea,  which  be  saw  abundantly  at  Jericho. 


others,  as  the  Arabic  version  in  the  (jassages 
in  Genesis,  conjecture  tfitrioca,  a  medical 
pound  of  great  supposed  virtue  in  serpent  bites 
Of  the  same  opinion  is  Castell  {Ux.  Jhpx.  s.  r 

"^i).    Luther  and  the   Swedish  version  bav* 

salve,"  "  ointment,"  in  the  passages  in  Jeremiah 
■  but  in  Ez.  xxvii.  17  they  read  mastic."  The 
Jewish  Rabbis,  Junius  and  Tremellius,  Dcodatius. 
Ac,  have  balm "  or  »  balsam,"  as  the  A.  V. 
(CeLsius.  Ilurob.  ii.  180)  identifies  the  tzdri  with 
tlie  mastic-tree  (Pittocia  Untiscus). 

Kosenmiiller  ( liibl.  Hot.  109)  believes  that  th« 
pressed  juice  of  the  fruit  of  the  zuckumAict  (/./<*- 
agtiux  ongustifolius.  Linn.  [V]).  or  narrow -leaved 
oleaster,  Ls  the  substance  denoted:"  but  the  same 
author,  in  smother  place  (Svhoi.  in  Gen.  xxxvii.  25), 
mentions  the  balsam  of  .Mecca  (Antgris  oj*>bnlsomum. 
linn.),  referred  to  by  Strabo  (xvi.  778)  and  Dio- 
donis  Sicidus  (ii.  132),  as  being  probably  the  tz<h  i 
(see  Kitto,  Phyt.  J/Ut.  Pol.  p.  273;  Hasselquist, 
Tronic  p.  293).  Dr.  Royle  (Kitto  s  C>7.  Mb. 
Lit.)  is  unable  to  identify  the  Izdri  with  any  of  tlie 
numerous  substances  that  have  !>een  referred  to  it. 

Josepbus  {Ant.  viii.  »».  §  7)  mentions  a  current 
opinion  amongst  the  Jews,  that  the  queen  of  Sbeba 
first  introduced  the  balsam  into  Judan,  baring 
made  Solomon  a  present  of  a  root.  If  this  be  so  — 
but  iicrhaps  it  was  merely  a  tradition  —  the  tzdri 
cannot  be  restricted  to  represent  the  produce  of  this 
tree,  as  the  word  occurs  in  Genesis,  and  tlie  plant 
was  known  to  the  j>atriarchs  as  growing  in  the  hillv 
district  of  Gilead. 

Hasselquist  has  given  a  description  of  the  true 
balsam-tree  of  Mecca.  He  says  that  the  exudation 
from  the  plant  '•  is  of  a  yellow  color,  and  jiellucid. 
It  has  a  most  fragrant  smell,  which  is  resinous 
baLsamie,  and  very  agreeable.  It  is  very  tenaciou* 
or  glutinous,  sticking  to  the  fingers,  and  may  lie 
drawn  into  long  threads.  I  have  seen  it  at  a 
Turkish  surgeon's,  who  had  it  immediately  from 
Mecca,  described  it,  and  was  informed  of  its  virtues; 
which  are,  first,  that  it  is  the  best  stomachic  they 
know,  if  taken  to  three  grains,  to  strengthen  a  weak 
stomach ;  secondly,  that  it  is  a  most  excellent  and 
capital  remedy  for  curing  wounds,  for  if  a  few  drops 
arc  applied  to  the  fresh  wound,  it  cures  it  in  a  very 
short  time"  {Travel*,  p.  293). 

The  trees  which  certainly  apjiear  to  have  the  best 
claim  for  representing  the  Scriptural  tztri  —  sup- 
posing,  that  is,  that  any  one  particular  tree  is 
denoted  by  the  term  —  are  the  Pistocin  hittisms 
(mastic),  and  the  Amyris  o/tobnlmmum,  linn.,  the 
BaUomothiu/ron  opob<tlsamum,  or  Gileadense  of 
modern  botanists  (lialm  of  Gilead).  One  argument 
in  favor  of  the  first-named  tree  rests  upon  the  fact 
that  its  name  in  Arabic  {ihtri,  dscru)  is  identical 
with  the  Hebrew;  and  the  Arabian  naturalists  have 
attributed  great  medicinal  virtues  to  the  resin 
afforded  by  this  tree  (IHoscor.  i.  90,  91 ;  liin.  xx:v. 
7;  Avicenna,  edit.  Arab.  pp.  204  and  277,  in 
CeLsius).  The  Pistocin  Lntisctu  has  been  recorded 
to  occur  at  Joppa  l>oth  by  Rauwolf  and  Pooocke 
(Strand.  Flor.  PaLrst.  No.  501).  The  derivation 
of  the  word  from  a  root,  "  to  flow  forth,"  &  is  opposed 
to  the  theory  which  identifies  the  pressed  oil  of  Um 

6  n*^**.  "  to  flow  as  a  wound  from  a  c*eft."  Tb 

»  T 

cognate  Svrlac  and  Arabic  have  a  similar 
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(IxilanUes  A^jpticwa  [?])  with  the  tzfiri, 
this  oil  is  in  very  hij^h  esteem  amongst 
the  Arabs,  who  even  prefer  it  to  tile  balm  of  Mecca, 
m  being  uii>re  efficacious  in  wounds  and  bruises 
(see  Mariti,  ii.  35-'),  ed.  I^ond.)-  Maundrell  (Jfurnty 
frvm  Al*p.  to  Jtrus.,  p.  80).  when  near  the  Dead 
Sea,  saw  the  zuckum-tree.  He  says  it  is  a  thorny 
bush  with  small  leaves,  and  that  "  the  fruit  both 
in  shape  and  colour  resembles  a  small  unri|>e  walnut. 
The  kernels  of  thin  fruit  the  Arabs  bray  in  a  mortar, 
and  then,  putting  the  pulp  into  scalding  water,  they 
skim  off"  the  oyl  which  rises  to  the  U>p :  this  oyl 
they  take  inwardly  for  bruises,  and  apply  it  out- 
wardly to  screen  wound)  I  procured  a  bottle 

of  it,  and  have  found  it  upon  some  small  tryals  a 
very  healing  medicine."  "  This,"  says  Dr.  Robin- 
son (Bib.  Bit.  ii.  2il),  "  is  the  modern  balsam  or 
oil  of  Jericho."  1'erhaps.  after  all,  the  (zori  does 
not  refer  to  an  exudation  from  any  particular  tree, 
but  was  intended  to  denote  any  kind  of  resinous 
substance  which  had  a  medicinal  value.  The  (zori, 
then,  may  represent  the  gum  of  the  PUtncia  Un- 
tL&cus,  or  that  of  the  Bthanuxltndron  o/xibuUumum. 
[Spicks  ;  Mastic]  Compare  Winer,  BiUitch. 
lie^ltcurL  s.  v.,  for  numerous  references  from  ancient 
and  modern  writers  on  the  subject  of  the  balm  or 
balsam-tree,  and  Hooker's  Ktw  (Jordan  Mite.  i. 
257. 

BALNU17S   (BoWoCot  [Vat. 
Bomvu),  1  Esdr.  ix.  31.  [Binnli.J 

BALTHA'SAR    (BaXraaap  ! 
liar.  i.  11,  12.    [Bklsii  azzak.] 

BA'MAH  P:2.  a  hi.jh  place).  Though 
frequently  occurring  in  the  Bible  to  denote  the 
elevated  spots  or  erections  on  which  the  idolatrous 
rites  were  conducted  [HniH-i*i.A(  k],  this  word  ap- 
pears in  its  Hebrew  form  only  in  one  passage  (Ez. 
xx.  2y),  very  obscure,  and  full  of  the  paronomasia 
so  dear  to  the  Hebrew  poets,  so  difficult  for  us  to 

r.  "What  is  the  high-place  (n~2H) 

ye  hie  (Z'SSn)?  and  the  name  of  it 

is  called  Baraah  (^2)  unto  this  day."  (I AX. 
T4  i<rriy  a/ta^ua  •  •  •  •  iral  iw(K<L\t<rat>  to  vvofia 
abrov  'A&afii  [Vat.  Aid.  'AQavi:  Alex.  AB&ava: 
Vulg.  exctUuin].)  Ewald  (Pii'jiiitten,  280)  pro- 
nounces tliis  verse  to  be  an  extract  from  an  older 
prophet  than  Ezekiel.  ii. 

•  Ewald  s  idea  of  a  quotation  is  purely  conject- 
ural. The  passage  is  certainly  obscure.  Haver- 
nick  understands  "the  height"  as  referring  to  the 
place  of  the  tabernacle  or  of  the  temple,  to  which 
the  people  prone  to  idolatry  through  successive  ages 
had  been  accustomed  to  apply  (down  to  the  prophet's 
time  —  "  unto  this  day")  the  same  name,  with  very 
much  the  same  feeling,  which  they  applied  to  the 
high  places  of  their  idol  worship  (see  hi*  ('minn.  n(>. 
den  Prophtten  Ezt.-hitl,  p.  31<i).  I'rofessor  Fair 
bairn  sayn:  Jehovah  "gave  the  name  Bamah  to 
rrerv  place  of  their  worship,  and  held  by  that  as 
the  proper  name;  for  the  worship  was  essentially 
•fa  polluted  and  heathenish  character  (f.:tki<t  and 
it  Propfitcy,  p.  211,  '2d  ed.).  I'mbreit  w-uld  find 
k  sarcasm  in  the  expression :  "  Truly  you  go  not 
*p,  but  down  when  you  repair  to  your  4  high  place ' ! 

rhua  the  term  ever  in  the  mouth  of  the 
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backsliding  Israelites  became  a  perpthial  remiodei 
of  their  abominable  treachery  against  the  gracioui 
(•od  who  would  draw  them  upward,  on  a  very 
different  height,  to  himself"  {('urnm.  ub.  die  Pn- 
phcttn,  iii.  115,  ed.  IN  43).  The  word  alter  all  is 
really  appellative  rather  than  a  pro^r  name  (A.  V 


It  will  be  oheerred  that  our  Translators  hare,  in 
B.  ZXlU  8,  rendered  by  «  high  place "  a  totally 


H. 

BAMOTH  fni-2  [lu,:M\:  Bo/uM: 
m»(h).    A  halting-place  of  the  Israelites  in  the 
Amorite  country  on  their  march  to  <  anaau  (Num. 
xxi.  19,  2D).    It  was  between  Nahaliel  and  l'isgah, 
north  of  the  Anion.    Eusel.itis  (*«</.]  calls  it 

ltcilx>th,  a  city  of  the  Amorite  l*>\ond  .Ionian  on 
the  Anion,  which  the  children  of  Israel  took." 
Jerome  adds  that  it  was  in  the  territory  of  the 
Reul>enites.  KnoUl  identifies  it  with  "the  high 
places  of  Baal  "  (Num.  xxii.  41  \.  or  Bamoth  Baal. 
:uid  places  it  on  the  modern  ./•/>'!  Attiirui,  the  site 
l>4  irig  marked  by  stone  heaps  which  wen;  observed 
both  bv  Seetzen  (ii.  31-')  and  Burckhardt  ^y<'n, 
p.  370)".  W.  A.  W. 

BA'MOTH-BA  AL  (b?2-;T^2,  hiyh 
pitas  (fit  ml:  Bai^u-y  BaaA.  [Alex.  Comp.  Aid. 
Bafiuid  BaaA]:  //  u,t.*thl>  W),  a  sanctuary  of  Baal 
in  the  country  of  Moab  (.losli.  xiii.  17),  which  is 
probably  mentioned  in  the  Itinerary  in  Num.  xxi. 
10,  under  the  shorter  form  of  Bamoth,  or  Bamoth- 
iu-the-ravine  (20),  and  again  in  the  enumeration 
of  the  towns  of  Moab  in  Is.  xv.  2.  In  this  last 
passage  the  word  is  translated  in  the  A.  V.  "  tlie 
high  places,"  as  it  is  aNo  in  Num.  xxii.  41,  where 
the  same  locality  is  doubtless  referred  to."  Near 
to  Bamoth  was  another  place  Uaring  the  name  of 
the  same  divinity,  —  Baal-mkc.n,  or  Bktii-haai^ 

MKoN.  '  •■ 

BAN  (Ba^dV  [Alex.  Aid.  Bav]:  7VW),  a 
name  in  a  very  corrupt  passage  i  1  lixlr.  v.  37):  it 
stands  for  Tijihah  in  the  parallel  lists  in  Ezra  and 
Nehemiah. 

BAXATAS  [3  syl.]  (Bayalat  ■  linnets)  I 
Esdr.  ix.  35.  [Bk.naiaii.J 

BA  NI  (%:2  ['mill,  pcrh.  having  jmUrity^ 
the  name  of  several  men.  1.  A  (iadite,  one  of 
David's  mighty  men  (2  Sain,  xxiii.  3fi;  LXX.  [ed. 
Bom.]  translate,  TloKvSvvaiufus  u»'oi  TaAaaSSi 
[Vat.  Alex.  xoKKvs  Buvafifwt  w»oi  TaJSii 

Comp.  BoW  &  rai'f-  B>mni  d,  <J<vIi\). 

2.  [BaWl  Vat.  Baff i ;  Alex.  Bcum:  Boni.]  A 
Invite  of  the  line  of  Meruri,  and  forefather  to  Ethan 
(I  Chr.  vi.  4»5). 

3.  [Bouki;  Vat.  Alex,  om.:  />"?(fii.]  A  mat. 
of  .ludah  of  the  line  of  l'harez  (I  <  hr.  ix.  4). 

4.  [Bavovl,  Bav'u  etc.:  litni.}  "  Children  of 
Bani "  retiunieil  from  captivity  with  ZerubbalieJ 
(l>r.  ii.  10;  Neh.  x.  14;  l>.r.  x.  21).  34;  1  YjAt 
v.  12).  [Bi.N.M  l,  Mam,  and  Maam.] 

5.  [Bavovl:  B«ni.}  An  Israelite  "  of  the  soiii 
| of  Bani  "  (Ezr.  x.  38:.  [Hanni's.] 

]  0.  [Bow;  Vat  Alex.  Bo™:  Ihnni.]  A  I>eviU 
i  (Neh.  iii.  17). 

|  7.  [Boro/at.  etc. :  B<mi.]  A  Invite  (Neh.  viii 
I  7;  ix.  4;  LXX  transl.  K*l  oi  viol  Ko5/«^A,  4 
I  x.  13).  [Amv] 

I  8.  Another  I>evite  (Neh.  ix.  4;  EXX.  [e«l 
Rom.]  transl.  viol  XuvtA  [Vat.  om.:  Coi:ip 
Aid.  Alex.  Xav-A:  B>tni]\. 


diUerent  word  (*EtT)  which  U 
of  ■  Banwtb," 
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0.  [Baft;  Vat.  Alex.  Bay  ft'-  Bani.]  Another 
Levitt,  of  the  sons  of  Asaph  (Nch.  xi.  22). 

BA'NID  (BaWoj  [Vat.  -vti  ]',  Alex.  Bcum; 
[Aid.  Bavto:]  y*ii«/i),  1  Esdr.  nil.  3G.  This  rep- 
resents a  name  w  hich  haa  apparently  escaped  from 
the  present  Hebrew  text  (see  Ezr.  viii.  10). 

BANNA'IA  [3  syl.]  (Sa/WaTor  [Vat. 
-ouj];  Alex.  Bavvatout;  [Aid.  Bavfafa:]  2?aii*ii*), 
1  Esdr.  ix.  33.  The  corresponding  name  in  the 
lutinKzraisZAHAi). 

*  BANNER.  [Ensign.] 

BAN'NUS  (Bom-vov*:  Banent),  1  Esdr.  ix.  34. 
[Bani,  or  BiN.M  i.] 

BANQUETS.  These,  among  the  Hebrews, 
were  not  only  a  means  of  social  enjoyment,  but 
were  a  part  of  the  observance  of  religious  festivity. 
At  the  three  solemn  festivals,  when  all  the  males 
appeared  before  the  Ijord,  the  family  also  had  iU 
domestic  feast,  as  apjjcars  from  the  place  and  the 
•hare  in  it  to  which  "  tbe  widow,  the  fatherless,  and 
the  stranger"  were  legally  entitled  (.Deut  xvi.  11). 
Probably,  when  tlie  distance  allowed,  and  no  incon- 
venience Hindered,  IjoUi  males  and  females  went  up 
(t.  g.  to  Shiloh,  1  Sani.  i.  9)  togetlier,  to  hold  the 
festival.  Tliese  domestic  festivities  were  doubtless 
to  a  great  extent  retained,  after  laxity  had  set  in  as 
regards  the  special  observance  by  the  male  sex 
(Xeh.  via.  17).  Sacrifices,  both  ordinary  and  ex- 
traordinary, as  amongst  heathen  nations  (Ex.  xxxiv. 
15;  Judg.  xvi.  23),  included  a  banquet,  and  Eli's 
sons  made  this  latter  the  prominent  part.  The 
two,  thus  united,  marked  strongly  loth  domestic 
and  civil  Ufe.  It  may  even  be  said  that  some 
sacrificial  recognition,  if  only  in  pouring  the  blood 
solemnly  forth  as  before  God,  always  attended  the 
slaughter  of  an  animal  for  food.  'i*he  firstlings  of 
cattle  were  to  be  sacrificed  and  eaten  at  the  sanc- 
tuary if  not  too  far  from  the  residence  (1  Sam.  ix. 
13;  2  Sam.  vi.  l'j;  Ex.  xxii.  29,  30;  Lev.  xix.  5, 
6;  Deut.  xii.  17,  20,  21,  xv.  19-22).  From  the 
sacrificial  banquet  probably  sprang  the  o-yair^;  as 
the  lord's  supper,  with  which  it  fir  a  while  coa- 
lesced, was  derived  from  the  Passover.  Besides  re- 
ligious celebrations,  such  events  as  the  weaning  a  son 
and  heir,  a  marriage,  the  separation  or  reunion  of 
friends,  and  sheepshearing,  were  customarily  at- 
tended by  a  banquet  or  revel  ((Jen.  xxi.  8,  xxix.  22, 
xxxi.  27,  M ;  1  Sam.  xxv.  2,  36* ;  2  Sam.  xiii.  23). 
At  a  funeral,  also,  refreshment  was  taken  in  com- 
mon by  the  mourners,  and  this  might  tend  to  be- 
come a  scene  of  indulgence,  but  ordinarily  abste- 
miousness seems  on  such  occasions  to  have  been 
the  rule.  Hie  case  of  Archi-laus  is  not  conclusive, 
but  his  inclination  towards  alien  usages  was  doubt- 
less shared  by  the  I  Icrudianizing  Jews  (Jer.  xvi. 
5-7;  Ez.  xxiv.  17;  Hos.  ix.  4;  Eccl.  vii.  2;  Joseph. 
dt  B.  J.  ii.  1 ).  Birthday -banquets  are  only  men- 
tioned in  the  cases  of  I'haraoh  and  Herod  ((Jen. 
:l.  20;  Matt.  xiv.  0).  A  leading  topic  of  prophetic 
rebuke  is  the  abuse  of  festivals  to  an  occasion  of 
irunken  revelry,  and  the  growth  of  fashion  in  favor 
jtf  drinking  parties.  Such  was  the  invitation  typ- 
ically given  by  Jeremiah  to  the  Keehabites  (Jer. 
xxxv.  5).  The  usual  time  of  the  I  anquet  was  the 
evening,  and  to  begin  early  was  a  mark  of  excess 
(Is.  v.  11;  Eccl.  x.  Mi).  The  slaughtering  of  the 
rattle,  which  was  the  preliminary  of  a  banquet, 
occupied  the  earlier  part  of  the  same  day  (l'rov.  ix. 
I;  Is.  xxii.  13;  Matt.  xxii.  4).  The  most  essential 
ju  If  rials  of  the  banqueting-room,  next  to  the 
riaods  and  wine,  which  last  was  often  drugged  with 
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spices  (Prov.  ix.  2;  Cant.  viii.  2),  were  perfume* 
ointments,  garlands  or  loose  flowers,  white  or  brill- 
iant relics,  after  these,  exhibitions  of  music,  singer* 
and  dancers,  riddles,  jesting,  and  merriment  (Is. 
xxviii.  1;  Wisd.  ii.  0-8;  2  Sam.  xix.  35;  Is,  xxv. 
6,  v.  12;  Judg.  xiv.  12;  Nch.  viii.  10;  Eccl.  x.  19; 
Matt.  xxii.  11;  Am.  vi.  5,  6;  Luke  xv.  25).  Seven 
days  was  a  not  uncommon  duration  of  a  festival, 
especially  for  a  wedding,  but  sometimes  fourteen 
(Tob.  viii.  19;  Gen.  xxix.  27;  Judg.  xiv.  12);  but 
if  the  bride  were  a  widow,  three  days  formed  tbe 
limit  (Buxtorf,  de  Conriv.  Hebr.).  The  reminder 
sent  to  the  guests  (Luke  xiv.  17)  was,  probablv, 
only  usual  in  princely  banquets  on  a  large  scale, 
involving  protracted  preparation.  "  Whether  the 
slaves  who  bade  the  guests  had  the  office  (as  the 
root/ore*  or  inritnttn-ti  among  tlie  l.'omans)  of 
pointing  out  tbe  places  at  table  and  naming  the 
strange  dishes,  must  remain  undecided."  (Winer, 
s.  v.  GngtmahU.)  There  seems  no  doubt  that  the 
Jews  of  the  O.  1'.  period  used  a  common  table  for 
all  the  guests.  In  Joseph's  entertainment  a  cere- 
monial separation  prevailed,  but  there  is  no  reason 
for  supposing  a  separate  table  for  each,  as  is  dis- 
tinctly asserted  in  Tosephot  Tr.  Bemch.  c.  vi.  to 
have  been  usual  (Buxtorf,  /.  c).  The  latter  custom 
certainly  was  in  use  among  tbe  ancient  Greek*  and 
Gentians  (Horn.  Oil.  xxiii.,  xxii.  74;  Tac.  Gen*. 
22),  and  perhaps  among  the  Egyptians  (Wilkinson, 
ii.  202,  engravings).  But  the  common  phrase  to 
"  sit  at  table,"  cr  "  eat  at  any  one's  table,"  shows 
the  originality  of  the  opposite  usage.    The  posturs 

at  table  in  early  times  was  sitting  (ZV 

to  sit  round,  1  Sam.  xvi.  11,  xx.  5,  18),  and  the 
guests  were  ranged  in  order  of  dignity  (Gen.  xliii. 
33;  1  Sam.  ix.  22;  Joseph.  Ant.  xv.  2,  $  4):  tbe 
words  which  imply  the  recumbent  posture  (dra- 
Kklvtiv,  avanlirrtiv,  or  a^axc <<r0«u)  belong  to  tbe 
N.  T.  The  separation  of  the  women's  banquet  was 
not  a  Jewish  custom  (Esth.  i.  9).  Portions  or 
messes  were  sent  from  the  entertainer  to  each  guest 
at  table,  and  a  double  or  even  five-fold  share  when 
peculiar  distinction  was  intended,  or  a  special  part 
was  reserved  (1  Sam.  i.  5;  Gen.  xliii.  34;  1  Sam. 
ix.  23,  '24).  Portions  were  similarly  sent  to  poorer 
friends  direct  from  the  banquet-table  (Neb.  viii. 
10;  Esth.  ix.  19,  22).  The  kiss  on  receiving  a 
guest  was  a  point  of  friendly  courtesy  (Luke  vii. 
45).  Perfumes  and  scented  oils  were  offered  for 
tlie  head,  beard,  and  gannents.  It  was  strictly 
enjoined  by  the  Kabbis  to  wash  both  before  and 

after  eating,  which  they  called  the  u^L'S"*  CC 

and  C*3YTN  :  bat  washing  the  feet  seems 
to  have  been  limited  to  the  case  of  a  guest  who  was 
also  a  traveller 

In  religious  banquets  the  wine  was  mixed,  by 
rabbinical  regulation,  with  three  parts  of  water,  and 
four  short  forms  of  benediction  were  pronounced 
over  it  At  the  passover  four  m<h  cups  w«* 
mixed,  blessed,  and  passed  round  by  Ibe  master  of 
I  he  feast  (apxtTplicKivot).  It  is  prol  al  le  that  ths 
character  of  this  official  varied  with  that  of  the  en- 
tertainment ;  if  it  were  a  religious  one,  his  office 
would  be  quasi-priestly ;  if  a  revel,  he  would  be  the 
mere  aufxroaiapxns  or  arbiter  Libentli.        H.  H 

BAN'UAS  (BoVkoi:  Bamit),  a  name  occur, 
ring  in  tbe  lists  of  those  who  returned  from  cap 
tivitv  (1  Esdr.  v.  20).  Banuas  and  Sudias  ai*we> 
to  Hodaviah  in  iht  parallel  lists  of  v»*  sod  Ns 
bemiah. 
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BAPTISM  (i8irT«r^a).  I.  It  is  well  knows 
that  ablution  or  bathing  was  common  in  most 
ancient  nations  as  a  preparation  for  prayers  and 
sacrifice,  or  as  expiatory  of  sin.  'Hie  Egyptian 
priest*,  in  order  to  be  tit  for  their  sacred  offices, 
bathed  twice  in  the  day  and  twice  in  the  night 
ijlerod.  ii.  37).  The  Greeks  and  Koinans  used  to 
[nthe  before  sacrifice  (A'o  laratum,  ut  sncrijkcm, 
Itaut.  Axdal  ir.  iii  6.  43)  and  before  prayer  — 

line  aancte  ut  poscas,  Tiberino  in  gurgite  merpii 
Mine  caput  bis  torque,  et  doc  tern  ttumine  purgas." 

l'ers.  Sat.  ii.  15. 

At  the  celebration  of  the  Eleusinian  mysteries, 
»  the  second  day  of  the  greater  mysteries,  the  mys- 
Ux  went  in  solemn  procession  to  the  sea-coast, 
where  they  were  purified  by  bathing  (see  Dirt,  of 
Gr.  and  Rom.  AntU/.  p.  453).  But,  above  all, 
when  pollution  of  any  kind  had  been  contracted, 
as  by  the  being  stained  with  blood  in  battle,  puri- 
fication by  water  was  thought  needful  before  acts  of 
Jerotion  could  be  performed  or  any  sacred  thing  be 
taken  in  hand  (see  Soph.  Ajax,  665 ;  Virg.  Ain.  ii. 
719,  Ac).  Even  the  crime  of  homicide  is  said  to 
hare  been  expiated  by  such  means. 
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Ah  '  nimium  (kclles,  qui  trUtla  crimlna  ctrdi* 
Flumioei  tolli  po*»R  putolU  arjui.  " 

Ovid,  Fasti,  ii.  85,  86,  45,  46. 

There  is  a  natural  connection  in  the  mind  bc- 
the  thought  of  physical  and  that  of  spiritual 
pollution.  In  warm  countries  this  connection  is 
probably  even  closer  than  in  colder  climates ;  and 
hence  the  frequency  of  ablution  in  the  religious 
rites  throughout  the  East.* 

II.  The  history  of  Israel  and  the  law  of  Moses 
abound  with  such  lustrations.  When  Jacob  was 
returning  with  his  wives  and  children  to  Bethel,  he 
enjoined  his  household  to  "put  away  all  their 
strange  gods,  and  to  be  clean,  and  change  their  gar- 
ments "  (Gen.  xxxv.  2).  When  the  Almighty  was 
about  to  deliver  the  Ten  Commandments  to  Mows 
in  the  sight  of  the  people  of  Israel,  he  commanded 
Moaes  to  "  sanctify  them  to-day  and  to-morrow,  and 
let  them  wash  their  clothes  "  "(Ex.  six.  10).  After 
the  giving  of  that  Iaw  all  kinds  of  ceremonial  pol- 
lutions required  purification  by  water.  He  that  ate 
Uiat  which  died  of  itself  was  to  wash  his  clothes 
and  to  bathe  his  flesh  (l>ev.  xvii.  15);  he  that 
touched  man  or  woman  who  was  separated  for  any 
legal  uncleanneas,  or  who  touched  even  their  gar- 
ments or  their  lied,  was  to  wash  his  clothes  and 
bathe  hitnself  in  water  (see  l*v.  xv. ;  eomp.  Deut. 
xxiii.  101:  he  that  touched  a  dead  Iwdy  was  to  be 
unclean  till  even,  and  wash  his  flesh  with  water 
(!*v.  xxii.  4,  6);  he  that  let  go  the  scapegoat  or 
that  burned  the  skin  of  the  bullock  sacrificed  for 
a  sin-offering,  was  to  wash  his  clothes  and  bathe 
his  flesh  in  water  xvi.  2<\,  28);  he  that  gath- 
ered the  ashes  of  the  red  heifer  was  to  wash  his 
rJotbes  and  be  unclean  till  the  evening  (N*um.  xix. 
10).  Before  great  religious  observances  su  h  puri- 
fications were  especially  solemn  (see  .lohn  xi.  55). 
And  in  the  later  times  of  the  Jewish  history  there 
tppear  to  have  been  public  baths  and  buildings  set 
if  art  for  this  purpose,  one  of  which  was  probably 
soe  pool  of  Bethesda  with  its  five  porches  men- 
iomed  in  John  t.  2  (see  S^ncer,  Ih  Ltgn.  I/eb. 


It  was  natural  that,  of  all  people,  the  priests 
mast  especially  should  be  required  to  purify  them- 
selves in  this  manner.  A  t  their  consecration  Aaron 
and  his  sons  were  brought  to  the  door  of  the  taber- 
nacle and  washed  witlt  water  (Ex.  xxix.  4);  and 
whenever  thev  went  into  the  sanctuary  they  were 
enjoined  to  wash  their  hands  and  their  feet  in  the 
laver,  which  was  between  the  altar  and  the  taber- 
nacle, "  that  tliey  died  riot  "  ( Ex.  xxx.  20).  In  Sol- 
omon's temple  there  were  ten  lavers  to  wash  the 
tilings  otTered  for  the  biirut-otlering,  and  a  molten 
sea  for  the  ablution  of  priests  (2  Chr.  iv.  2,  6). 
The  consecration  of  the  high-priest  deserves  espe- 
cial notice.  It  was  first  by  Imptism,  then  by  unc- 
tion, and  lastly  by  sacrifice  (Ex.  xxix.  4,  xl.  12-15; 
Lev.  viii.). 

The  spiritual  significance  of  all  these  ceremonial 
washings  was  well  known  to  the  devout  Israelite. 
"  1  will  wash  my  hands  in  innocency,"  says  the 
Psalmist,  "  and  so  will  I  compass  thine  altar  "  (Pa. 
xxvi.  6).  »  Wash  me  thoroughly  from  mine  iniq- 
uity, and  cleanse  me  from  my  sin."  "  Wash  me 
and  I  shall  be  whiter  than  snow"  (Ps.  Ii.  2,  7; 
comp.  lxxiii.  13).  The  prophets  constantly  speak 
of  pardon  and  conversion  from  sin  under  the  same 
figure.  "Wash  you,  make  you  clean"  (Is.  i.  16). 
"  When  the  I/ml  shall  hare  washed  away  the  filth 
of  the  daughter  of  Zion  "  (iv.  4 ).  «  O  Jerusalem, 
wash  thine  heart  from  wickedness"  (Jer.  iv.  14). 
"  In  that  day  there  shall  be  a  fountain  opened  to 
the  house  of  David  and  to  the  inhabitants  of  Jeru- 
salem for  sin  and  for  uncleanness"  (Zech.  xiii.  1). 
The  significant  manner  in  which  Pilate  washed  his 
hands,  declaring  himself  innocent  of  the  blond  of 
Jesus,  was  an  expressive  picturing  to  the  people  in 
forms  rendered  familiar  to  their  minds  from  the 
customs  of  their  law. 

From  the  Gospel  history  we  learn  that  at  that 
time  ceremonial  washings  had  l*en  greatly  raulti 
plied  by  traditions  of  the  doctors  and  elders  (see 
.Mark  vii.  3,  4),  and  the  testimony  of  the  Evan- 
gelist is  fuUy  liome  out  by  that  of  the  later  writ- 
ings of  the  Jews.  The  most  important  and  prob- 
ably one  of  the  earliest  of  these  traditional  customs 
was  the  baptizing  of  proselytes.  There  is  an  uni- 
versal agreement  among  later  Jewish  writers  that 
all  the  Israelites  were  brought  into  covenant  with 
God  by  circumcision,  baptism,  and  sacrifice,''  and 
that  the  same  cercn>onics  were  necessary  in  admit- 
ting proselytes.  Thus  Maimouides  (Inure  liinh, 
cap.  13),  "  Israel  was  admitted  into  covenant  by 
three  things,  namely,  by  circumcision,  Iwptism,  and 
sacrifice.  Circumcision  was  in  Egypt,  as  it  is  said, 
'  None  uncircumcised  shall  eat  of  the  passover.' 
Baptism  was  in  the  wilderness  licfore  the  giving  of 
the  Isw,  as  it  is  said,  •  Thou  shalt  sanctify  them 
to-day  and  to-morrow,  and  let  them  wash  their 
garments.'  "  And  he  acids,  "  S>,  whenever  a  Gen 
tile  desires  to  enter  into  the  covenant  of  Israel,  and 
place  himself  under  the  wings  of  the  Divine  Majesty, 
and  take  the  yoke  of  the  I  .aw  upon  him,  he  must 
be  circumcised,  and  l>apti/ed.  and  bring  a  sacrifice: 
or  if  it  be  a  woman,  she  must  »>o  Uptized  and 
bring  a  sacrifice."  The  same  is  abundantly  tes- 
tified by  earlier  writers,  as  by  the  Jerusalem  and 
Babybnian  Talmud,  although  no  reference  to  I'.iU 
custom  can  be  found  in  Philo,  ,lo«f>phus,  or  th« 
Tarr-im  of  Onkclua  Its  earliest  mention  appear* 
to  be  in  the  Targum  of  Jonathan  on  Ex.  xii.  44. 
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'  Tboii  ihalt  circumcise  him  and  baptize  him."  - 
ft  should  Ixj  added,  that  men,  women,  and  children, 
were  all  bapti/cd,  and  either  two  or  three  witnesses 
were  required  to  be  present.*  Some  modern  writers 
—  Ijordncr.  Eniesti,  I>e  Wettc,  Meyer,  l'aulus,  and 
others  —  have  doubted  or  denied  that  this  baptism 
ot  proselytes  had  been  in  use  among  the  Jews  from 
times  so  early  as  those  of  the  Gospel;  but  it  is 
highly  improbable  that,  after  the  rise  of  Christian- 
ity, the  Jews  ><hould  have  adopted  a  rite  so  distinct- 
ively Christian  as  )>aptism  had  then  become.  The 
frequent  use  of  religious  ablution,  as  enjoined  by 
the  Law,  bad  certainly  become  much  more  frequent 
by  the  tradition  of  the  elders.  The  motive  which 
may  have  led  to  the  addition  of  baptism  to  the  first 
commanded  circumcision  is  obvious,  —  circumcision 
applied  only  to  males,  baptism  could  be  used  for  the 
admission  of  female  proselytes  also.  Moreover, 
many  nations  bordering  upon  Canaan,  and  amongst 
whom  the  Jews  were  afterwards  dispersed,  such  at 
the  Ishmarbtes  and  the  Egyptians,  were  already 
circumcised,  and  therefore  converts  from  among 
them  coidd  not  be  admitted  to  Judaism  by  circum- 
cision. There  seems,  indeed,  no  good  reason  to 
doubt  that  the  custom  which  may  so  naturally  have 
grown  out  of  others  like  it,  and  which  we  find  pre- 
vailing not  long  after  the  Christian  era,  had  really 
prevailed  from  the  {leriod  of  the  Captivity,  if  not, 
as  many  think,  from  times  of  still  more  remote 
antiquity  (see  Bengel,  UtUr  <Uu  Alter  der  Jud. 
Proultfttntaufe,  Tubing.,  1814,  quoted  by  Kuinoel 
on  Matt.  iii.  0). 

III.  The  Baptism  of  JoAn.  —  These  usages  of 
the  Jews  will  account  lor  the  readiness  with  which 
dl  men  flocked  to  the  baptism  of  John  the  Baptist. 
Hie  teaching  of  the  prophets  by  outward  signs  was 
familiar  to  the  minds  of  the  Israelites,  'llicre  can 
be  n  >  question  but  that  there  was  at  this  period  a 
genet -U  expectation  of  the  Messiah's  kingdom,  an 
expectation  which  extended  beyond  .Hidaa  and 
prevailed  throughout  all  the  east  ("  Orieute  toto," 
Sueton.  VrfjMt.  c.  iv.).  Conquest  had  made 
Juda?a  a  province  of  Home,  and  the  hope  of  de- 
liverance rested  on  the  promises  of  the  Redeemer. 
The  last  words  of  Malachi  hail  foretold  the  coming 
of  the  Angel  of  the  (  ovenant,  the  rising  of  the 
Sun  of  Righteousness,  to  be  preceded  by  the 
prophet  Elijah,  to  turn  the  hearts  of  the  fathers  to 
the  children  and  of  the  children  to  the  fathers 
(Mai.  iii.  1,  iv.  2,  5).  The  Scribes  therefore  taught 
that  "  Elias  must  first  come"  (Matt.  xvii.  10: 
for  this  expectation  of  Elias  among  the  Rabbins, 
»ce  Iightfoot,  Harmony  on  John  i.  21,  vol.  iv.  p. 
102;  Wetstein  on  Matt.  xi.  13).  And  so,  when 
John  preached  and  baptized,  the  people,  feeling  the 
call  to  repentance,  came  to  him  as  to  one  who  was 
at  the  same  time  reproving  them  for  their  sins,  and 
giving  hope  of  freedom  from  the  afthctk  ns  which 
iheir  sins  hail  brought  upon  them.  He  proclaimed 
ih)  near  approach  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven  —  a 
f J) rase  taken  from  1>an.  ii.  44,  vii.  14,  in  use  also 
among  the  Jews  in  later  times  (see  Wetstein  and 
LightfooL,  //.  H.  on  Matt.  iii.  2)  —  and  preached 
%  baptism  of  repentance  "  for  the  remission  of  sins  " 
Mark  i.  4).  They  readily  coupled  in  their  own 
ainds  the  necessity  of  repentance  and  the  expecta- 


«  F«U  lafonnation  on  this  subject  will  be  found  In 
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tion  of  the  Messiah,  according  to  a  very  j. rev-dent 
belief  that  the  sins  of  Israel  delayed  the  coming 
of  Christ  and  that  their  repentance  would  hasten 
it.  John's  baptism,  corresponding  with  the  custom 
of  cleansing  by  water  from  legal  impurity  and  with 
the  baptism  of  proselytes  from  heathenism  to  Juda- 
ism, seemed  to  call  upon  them  to  come  out  from 
the  unbelieving  and  sinful  habits  of  their  age,  and 
to  enlist  themselves  into  the  company  of  those  who 
were  preparing  for  the  manifestation  of  the  deliver- 
ance of  Israel. 

Naturally  connected  with  all  this  was  an  expec- 
tation and  "musing"  whether  John  himtclf  "were 
the  Christ  or  not"  (Luke  iii.  15);  and  when  he 
denied  that  he  was  so,  the  next  question  which 
arose  was  whether  he  were  Elias  (John  i.  21). 
Hut  when  he  refused  to  be  called  either  Christ  or 
Elias,  they  asked,  "Why,  then,  baptizest  thou?" 
(John  i.  25.)  It  was  to  them  as  a  preparation  for 
a  new  state  of  things  that  John's  baptism  6cemed 
intelligible  and  reasonable.  If  he  were  not  bring- 
ing them  into  such  a  state  or  making  them  ready 
for  it,  his  action  was  out  of  place  and  unaccountable. 

There  has  been  some  uncertainty  and  debate  as 
to  the  nature  of  John's  baptism  and  its  spiritual 
significance.  It  appears  to  have  been  a  kind  of 
transition  from  the  Jewish  baptism  to  the  Chris- 
tian. All  ceremonial  ablutions  under  the  Law 
pictured  to  the  eye  that  inward  cleansing  of  th« 
heart  which  can  come  only  from  the  grace  of  God, 
and  which  accompanies  forgiveness  of  sins.  So 
John's  baptism  was  a  "  baptism  of  repentance  for 
remission  of  sins"  (fidirr tafia  fitrewolas  tls  &,«- 
Mark  i.  4);  it  was  accompanied 
with  confession  (Matt.  iii.  6);  it  was  a  call  to 
repentance ;  it  conveyed  a  promise  of  pardon ;  and 
the  whole  was  knit  up  with  faith  in  Him  that  should 
come  after,  even  Christ-  Jesus  (Acts  xix.  4).  It 
was  such  that  Jesus  himself  deigned  to  be  laptized 
with  it,  and  perhaps  some  of  his  disciples  received 
no  other  baptism  but  John's  until  they  received  the 
special  baptism  of  the  Holy  Ghost  on  the  great  day 
of  l'cntecost.  Yet  John  himself  speaks  of  it  as  a 
mere  baptism  with  water  unto  repentance,  pointing 
forward  to  Him  who  should  baptize  with  the  Holy- 
Ghost  and  with  fire  (Matt.  iii.  11).  And  the  dis- 
tinction between  John's  baptism  and  Christian  bap- 
tism appears  in  the  case  of  A  polios  who,  though 
"  instructed  in  the  way  of  the  Ivord,"  the  faith  of 
Jesus  Christ,  and  fervent  in  spirit,  speaking  and 
teaching  diligently  the  things  of  the  Lord,  yet 
knew  only  the  baptism  of  John;  "whom  when 
Aquila  and  l'riscilla  had  heard,  they  took  him  unto 
them,  and  expounded  unto  him  the  way  of  God 
more  perfectly"  (Acts  xviii.  2fi,  27).  Even  more 
observable  is  the  case  of  the  disciples  at  Ephcsu*, 
mentioned  Acts  xix.  1-6.  They  were  evidently 
numbered  among  Christians,  or  they  would  not 
have  been  called  disciples,  fxaBrrral.  But  when 
they  were  asked  if  they  had  received  the  Holy 
Ghost  since  they  had  believed,  they  said  that  they 
had  not  even  heard  if  there  was  a  Holy  Ghost,  an 
answer  which  may  have  signified  either  that  they 
knew  not  as  yet  the  Christian  doctrine  of  the  per- 
sonality of  the  Spirit  of  God,  not  having  been  bap- 
tized in  the  name  of  the  Trinity,  or  that  they  had 
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lean!  nothing  of  the  visible  coming  of  the  Spirit 
n  the  miraculous  gifts  of  tongue*  and  prophecy. 
At  all  events  their  answer  at  once  suggested  to  St. 
Paul  that  there  must  have  been  some  defect  in 
their  baptism;  and  when  he  discovers  that  they 
had  been  baptized  only  unto  John's  I  apt  ism,  he 
tells  theui  that  John  baptized  only  with  a  baptism 
of  repentance,  "  saying  unto  the  people  that  tLey 
should  believe  on  Him  which  should  come  after 
him,  that  is  on  Jesus  Christ.  When  they  heard 
this  they  were  baptized  in  the  name  of  the  Ijord 
.Jesus,  and  when  Paul  had  laid  his  hands  upon 
them  the  Holy  Ghost  came  on  them,  and  they 
spake  with  tongues  and  prophesied.*'  A  full  dis- 
cussion of  this  history  would  lead,  perhaps,  too  fcir 
from  the  ground  of  Biblical  exegesis  and  land  us  in 
the  region  of  dogmatic  theology.  Yet  we  cannot 
but  draw  from  it  the  inference  that  there  was  a 
deeper  spiritual  significance  in  Christian  baptism 
than  in  John's  baptism,  that  in  all  probability  for 
the  latter  there  was  only  required  a  confession  of 
■ins,  a  profession  of  faith  in  the  Messiah,  and  of 
a  desire  for  repentance  and  conversion  of  heart 
< HtT<Lroiu\  but  that  for  the  former  there  was  also 
u  confession  of  faith  in  the  Father,  the  Son,  and 
the  Holy  Ghost  (comp.  Matt,  xxviii.  19);  that  after 
Christian  laptism  there  was  the  hying  on  of  the 
Apostles'  hands  and  the  consequent  effusion  of  the 
Holy  Ghost  manifested  by  miraculous  gifts  (comp. 
Acts  viii.  17);  that  though  Christian  baptism  was 
never  repeated,  yet  baptism  in  the  name  of  Christ 
was  administered  to  those  who  had  received  John's 
baptism,  with  probably  the  exception  of  such  as 
after  John  s  baptism  had  '*en  Uptizcd  at  Pente- 
cost with  the  Holy  Ghost  and  with  fire. 

On  the  whole  it  may  appear  obvious  to  conclude 
that,  as  John  was  a  greater  prophet  than  any  that 
before  him  had  been  tarn  of  woman,  and  yet  the 
least  in  the  kingdom  of  heaven  was  greater  than 
he,  so  his  baptism  surpassed  in  spiritual  import  all 
Jewish  ceremony,  but  fell  equally  short  of  the  sac- 
rament ordained  by  Christ. 

IV.  The  Baptism  of  Jesus.  —  Plainly  the  most 
important  action  of  John  as  a  baptist  was  his  bap- 
tizing of  Jesus.  John  may  probably  not  have 
known  at  first  that  Jesus  was  the  Christ  (see  John 
i.  31).  He  knew  Him  doubtless  as  his  kinsman 
in  the  flesh,  and  as  one  of  eminently  holy  life;  but 
the  privacy  of  the  youth  of  Jesus,  and  the  humil- 
ity of  his  carriage  may  have  concealed,  even  from 
those  nearest  to  Him,  the  dignity  of  his  person. 
Yet,  when  He  came  to  be  baptized,  John  would 
have  prevented  Him.  saying,  "  I  have  need  to  ta 
baptized  of  Thee,  and  contest  Thou  to  me  V  "  He 
knew  that  his  own  mission  was  from  God,  and  that 
it  was  to  call  sinners  to  repentance,  warning  them 
to  flee  from  the  wrath  to  come,  and  to  prepare  for 
the  kingdom  of  God ;  but  he  was  so  conscious  of 
the  superior  holiness  of  the  Iz>rd  Jesus,  that  be 
thought  it  unfit  that  Jesus  should  submit  to  bap- 
tism from  him.  The  answer  of  Jesus,  "  Suffer  it 
to  be  so  now,  for  so  it  becometh  us  to  fulfill  all 
nghteousness,"  may  probably  have  meant  thii  our 
Izird,  who  had  taken  on  Him  the  form  of  a  serv- 
ant, and  was  tarn  under  the  Law,  was  desirous 
•»f  submitting  to  every  ordinance  of  God  (-Zaav 
Zucauoir(nn)y  ~  irdVra  ra  itKaittfiara  rov  Stov)- 
lie  had  been  circumcised  in  his  infancy;  He  had 
lean  subject  to  his  mother  and  Joseph;  He  would 
sow  go  through  the  transitional  dispensation,  be- 
tag  baptized  by  John  in  preparation  lor  the  king- 
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Nc  doubt  it  was  his  will  in  the  first  place,  by 
so  submitting  to  baptism,  to  set  to  his  seal  to  the 
teaching  and  the  ministry  of  John.  Again,  as  He 
was  to  be  the  Head  of  his  Church  and  the  Captain 
of  our  salvation.  He  was  pleased  to  undergo  that 
rite  which  He  afterwards  enjoined  on  all  his  fol- 
lowers. And,  once  more,  his  baptbm  consecrated 
the  baptism  of  (  hristians  forever ,  even  as  after- 
wards  his  own  partaking  of  the  Eucharist  gave 
still  further  sanction  to  his  injunction  tiiat  His 
disciples  ever  after  should  continually  partake  of  it. 
Hut,  beyond  all  this,  his  baptism  was  his  formal 
setting  apart  for  his  ministry,  and  was  a  most  im- 
portant jK/rtion  of  his  consecration  to  be  the  High 
l*riest  of  God.  He  was  just  entering  on  the  age 
of  thirty  (Luke  iii.  23),  the  age  at  which  the  In- 
vites began  their  ministry  and  the  rabbis  their 
teaching.  It  has  already  been  mentioned  that  the 
consecration  of  Aaron  to  the  high -priesthood  was 
by  bajdism,  unctim,  and  sm-ifice  (see  \x\.  viii.  1 ). 
All  these  were  undergone  by  Jesus.  First  He  was 
baptized  by  John.  Then,  just  as  the  high-priest 
was  anointed  immediately  after  his  baptism,  so 
when  Jesus  had  gone  up  out  of  the  water,  the 
heavens  were  opened  unto  Him,  and  the  Spirit  of 
God  descended  upon  Him  (Matt.  iii.  It!/;  and  thus, 
as  St.  Peter  tells  us,  "  God  anointed  Jesus  of  Naza- 
reth with  the  Holy  Ghost  and  with  power"  (Acts 
x.  38).  The  sacrifice  indeed  was  not  till  the  end 
of  his  earthly  ministry,  when  He  offered  up  the 
sacrifice  of  Himself;  and  then  at  his  resurrection 
and  ascension  He  fully  took  upon  Him  the  office  of 
priesthood,  entering  into  the  presence  of  ( iod  for 
us.  pleading  the  efficacy  of  his  sacrifice,  and  bless- 
ing those  for  whom  that  sacrifice  was  offered.  Bap- 
tism, therefore,  was  the  tagiiining  of  consecration ; 
unction  was  the  immediate  consequent  upon  the 
baptism;  and  sacrifice  was  the  completion  of  the 
initiation,  so  that  He  was  thenceforth  perfected,  or 
fully  consecrated  as  a  Priest  for  etcrmore  (tit  rb* 
aliva  T*Tt\tta>n*vot,  Heb.  vti.  28;  see  Jackson 
on  the  Cncl,  ta.k  ix.  sect.  i.  ch.  i.). 

In  this  sense,  therefore,  Christ  "  came  by  water  " 
(1  John  v.  (i);  for  at  baptism  He  came  to  his 
offices  of  a  Priest  and  an  Evangelist;  He  came 
forth,  too,  from  the  privacy  of  his  youth  to  man- 
ifest Himself  to  the  world.  Hut  He  came  "  not  by 
water  only,"  as  the  Cerinthians,  and  More  them 
the  Nicolaitans,  had  said  (Iren.  iii.  Ill,  but  by 
blood  also.  He  had  come  into  the  world  by  birth 
of  the  Virgin  Mary;  He  came  forth  to  the  world 
by  the  baptism  of  John.  Hoth  at  his  birth  and 
at  his  baptism  the  Spirit  announced  Him  to  be 
the  Son  of  God.  Thus  came  Ho  not  by  baptism 
only,  but  by  baptism  and  birth.  His  birth,  his 
laptism,  and  the  Holy  Spirit  at  both  of  them,  were 
the  three  witnesses  testifying  to  the  one  truth  (n'j 
to  «V,  v.  8),  namely,  that  Jesus  was  the  Son  of 
God  (v.  5). 

V.'  Baptism    f    the    Disciples    of  Christ. 
Whether  our  I/>rd  ever  baptized  has  liecn  doubted. 
The  only  passage  which  may  distinctly  ta.ir  on  the 
question  is  John  iv.  1,  2,  where  it  is  said  "that 
Jesus  made  and  baptized  more  disciples  th  in  John, 
though  Jesus  himself  baptized  not,  but  his  dis- 
ciples."   We  necessarily  infer  from  it,  that,  as  soon 
as  our  Lord  liegan  his  ministry,  and  gathered  to 
\  Him  a  company  of  disciples,  He,  like  John  the 
Baptist,  admitted  into  that  company  by  the  ad- 
j  ministration  of  baptism.    Normally,  however,  to 
j  say  the  least  of  it,  the  administration  of  baptism 
,  was  by  ths.  jands  of  his  disciples.     Some  suppes 
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that  the  first  *caded  disciples  had  all  received 
baptism  at  the  hands  of  John  the  Baptist,  as  must 
have  pretty  certainly  been  tlie  case  with  Andrew 
(see  John  .  35,  37,  40);  and  that  they  were  not 
again  l»aptized  with  water  after  they  joined  the 
rompany  of  Christ  Others  telieve  that  Christ 
himself  baptized  some  few  of  his  earlier  disciples, 
who  were  afterwards  authorized  to  baptize  the  rest. 
Hut  in  any  case  the  words  above  cited  seem  to 
show  that  the  making  disciples  and  the  baptiz- 
ing them  went  together;  and  that  baptism  was, 
even  during  our  I-ord's  earthly  ministry,  the  formal 
mode  «>f  accepting  his  senice  and  becoming  at- 
tached to  his  company. 

After  the  resurrection,  when  the  Church  was  to 
l»e  spread  and  the  Gospel  preached,  our  lord's  own 
commission  conjoins  the  making  of  disciples  with 
their  baptism.  The  command,  44  Make  disciples  of 
all  nations  by  baptizing  them"  (Matt,  xxviii.  19), 
is  merely  the  extension  of  his  own  practice,  "  Je- 
sus made  disciples  and  baptized  them  "  (John  iv. 
1 ).'«  The  conduct  of  the  Apostles  is  the  plainest 
comment  on  both;  for  so  soon  as  ever  men,  con- 
vinced by  their  preaching,  asked  for  guidance  and 
direction,  their  first  exhortation  was  to  repentance 
*nd  baptism,  that  thus  the  convert  should  be  at 
ance  publicly  received  into  the  fold  of  Christ  (sec 
Acts  ii.  38,  viii.  12,  36',  ix.  18,  x.  47,  xvi.  15,  33, 
fte.). 

Baptism  then  was  the  initiatory  rite  of  the  Chris- 
tian Church,  as  circumcision  was  the  initiatory  rite 
of  Judaism.  The  contrast  between  them  is  plain: 
the  one  was  a  painful  and  dangerous,  the  other  is  a  ] 
simple  and  salutary  rite.  Circumcision  seemed  a  | 
suitable  entrance  upon  a  religion  which  was  a  yoke 
of  bondage;  baptism  is  a  natural  introduction  to  a 
law  of  liberty ;  and  as  it  was  light  and  easy,  like 
the  yoke  of  Christ,  so  was  it  comprehensive  and  ex- 
pansive. The  command  was  unlimited,  "  Make 
disciples  of  all  nations  by  baptizing  them."  The 
arms  of  mercy  were  extended  to  receive  the  world. 
The  "Desire  of  all  tuitions"  called  all  nations  to 
accept  his  senice.  Itaptism  therefore  was  a  wit- 
ness to  Christ's  reception  of  all  men  —  to  God's 
ove  for  all  his  creatures.  But  again,  as  circum- 
cision admitted  to  the  Jewish  covenant  —  to  the 
privileges  and  the  responsibility  attaching  to  that 
covenant,  so  baptism,  which  succeeded  it,  was  the 
mode  of  admission  to  the  Christian  covc-int,  to 
its  graces  and  privileges,  to  its  duties  and  service. 
It  was  to  l*>  the  formal  taking  up  of  the  yoke  of 
Christ,  the  accepting  of  the  promises  of  Christ. 
The  baptized  convert  became  a  Christian  as  the 
circumcised  convert  had  become  a  Jew;  and  as 
the  circumcised  convert  had  contracted  an  obli- 
gation to  obey  all  the  ordinances  of  Moses,  but 
therewith  a  share  in  all  the  promises  to  the  seed 
of  Abranam,  so  the  baptized  convert,  while  con- 
tracting all  the  responsibility  of  Christ's  senice, 
had  a  share  too  in  all  the  promises  of  God  in 
Chris'. 

U  is  obviously  difficult  to  draw  out  the  teaching 
of  the  New  Testament  on  the  rite  of  baptism  and 
its  significance,  without  approaching  too  near  to 
she  regions  of  controversy.  We  shall  endeavor 
therefore  merely  to  classify  the  passages  which  refer 
*o  it,  and  to  exhibit  them  in  their  simplest  form, 
and  to  let  them  speak  their  own 


rMatt  xxviii.  19),  compared  with  paAr|ri«  votfl  «ai 
tarn '<«  (John  Jr.  1). 


VI.  Thi  Types  of  Baptism.  — 1.  St.  Peter  (1 
Pet.  iii.  21)  compares  the  deliverance  of  Noah  is 
the  Deluge  to  the  deliverance  of  Christian!  in  bap- 
tism. The  passage  is  not  without  considerable 
difficulty,  though  its  general  sense  is  pretty  rcadilj 
apparent.  The  apostle  had  been  speaking  of  those 
who  had  perished  44  in  the  days  of  Noah  when  the 
ark  was  a-preparing,  in  which  few,  that  is  eight 
souls,  were  saved  by  water."  According  to  the 
A.  V.,  he  goes  on,  "  The  like  figure  whereunto  lap- 
tism  doth  now  save  us."  The  Greek,  in  the  best 
MSS.,  is'O  Koi  rifiai  ovt/tuttoc  vvv  au^tt  &dic- 

rutyta.  Grotius  well  expounds  ajnWxntov 

by  ianlaroi^pv,  44  accurately  corresponding."  The 
difficulty  is  in  the  relative  5.  There  is  no  anteced- 
ent to  which  it  can  refer  except  Metros,  44  water;  " 
and  it  seems  as  if  fidm-iapa  must  lie  put  in  appo- 
sition with  g,  and  as  in  explanation  of  it.  Noah 
and  his  company  were  saved  by  water,  44  which  wa- 
ter also,  that  is  the  water  of  baptism,  correspond- 
ingly saves  us."  Even  if  the  reading  were  $f  it 
would  most  naturally  refer  to  the  preceding  uZuros. 
Certainly  it  could  not  refer  to  ki&uttov,  which  is 
feminine.  We  must  then  probably  interpret,  that, 
though  water  was  the  instrument  for  destroying  the 
diso!)cdicnt,  it  was  yet  the  instrument  ordained  of 
(Jod  for  floating  the  ark,  and  so  for  saving  Noah 
and  his  family;  and  it  is  in  correspondence  with 
this  that  water  also,  namely,  the  water  of  baptism, 
saves  Christians.  Augustine,  commenting  on  these 
words,  writes  that  41  the  events  in  the  days  of  Noah 
were  a  figure  of  things  to  come,  so  that  they  who 
believe  not  the  Gospel,  when  the  Church  is  build- 
ing, may  be  considered  as  like  those  who  believed 
not  when  the  ark  was  prej^ring;  whilst  thoec  who 
have  believed  and  are  baptized  (i.  f.  are  saved  by 
baptism)  may  be  compared  to  those  who  were  for- 
merly saved  in  the  ark  by  water"  (Kjnst.  164,  torn, 
ii.  p.  579).  >»  The  building  of  the  ark,"  he  says  again, 
14  was  a  kind  of  preaching."  44  The  waters  of  the 
Deluge  presignified  baptism  to  those  who  believed 
—  punishment  to  the  unbelieving  "  (lb.). 

It  would  1*  impossible  to  _give  any  definite  ex- 
planation of  the  words,  44  baptism  doth  save  us," 
without  either  expressing  a  theological  opinion  or 
exhibiting  in  detail  different  sentiments.  The 
apostle,  however,  gives  a  caution  which  no  doubt 
itself  may  have  need  of  an  interpreter,  when  be 
adds,  44  not  the  putting  away  the  filth  of  the  flesh, 
but  the  answer  (iirtpwrr^na)  of  a  good  conscience 
towards  God."  And  probably  all  will  agree  that 
he  intended  here  to  warn  us  against  resting  on  the 
outward  administration  of  a  sacrament,  with  no 
corresponding  preparation  of  the  conscience  and 
the  soul.  The  connection  in  this  passage  lietween 
baptism  and  44  the  resurrection  of  Jesus  Christ " 
may  be  compared  with  Col.  ii.  12. 

2.  In  1  Cor.  x.  1,  2,  the  passage  of  the  Red  Sea 
and  the  shadowing  of  the  miraculous  cloud  are 
treated  as  types  of  baptism.  In  all  the  early  part 
of  this  chapter  the  wanderings  of  Israel  in  the  wil- 
derness are  put  in  comparison  with  the  life  of  the 
Christian.  The  being  under  the  cloud  and  the 
passing  through  the  sea  resemble  baptism ;  eating 
manna  and  drinking  of  the  rock  are  as  the  spiritual 
food  which  feeds  the  Church;  and  the  different 
temptations,  sins,  and  punishments  of  the  Israelites 
on  their  journey  to  Canaan  are  heW  ip  as  a  warn- 
ing to  the  Corinthian  Church.  It  appears  that  the 
Habbins  themselves  speak  of  a  Inptism  in  thecloul 
(see  Wetstein  in  h.  L,  who  quotes  IMrke  it.  Eliezcn 
44;  see  also  Schoettgen  in  h.  I.)   The  passage  'ron 
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he  condition  of  bondmen  in  Egypt  was  though 
Ibe  Ked  Sea,  and  with  the  protection  of  the  lumin- 
ous cloud.  When  the  sea  was  panged,  the  people 
»*re  no  longer  subject*  of  Pharaoh ;  but  were,  un- 
der the  guidance  of  Moms,  forming  into  a  new 
commonwealth,  and  on  their  way  to  (lie  promised 
bu>d.  It  is  sufficiently  apparent  how  this  may  re- 
semble ttie  enlisting  of  a  new  convert  into  the  body 
of  the  Christian  Church,  his  being  placed  in  a 'new 
relation,  under  a  new  condition,  in  a  spiritual  com- 
monwealth, with  a  way  before  him  to  a  better  coun- 
try, though  surrounded  with  dangers,  subject  to 
temptations,  and  with  enemies  on  all  sides  to  en- 
counter in  his  progress." 

3.  Another  type  of,  or  rather  a  rite  analogous  to, 
baptism,  was  circumcision.  St.  Paul  (Col.  ii.  11) 
speaks  of  the  Colossian  Christians  as  baring  been 
circumcised  .with  a  circumcision  made  without 
bands,  when  they  were  buried  with  Christ  in  bap- 
tism, in  which  they  were  also  raised  again  with 

Him  (iv  $  w<pifTu^0nr<  owto^Vtcj 

aim?  irry  /3arWo>tari.  "The  aorist  participle,! 
as  so  often,  is  contemporary  with  the  precwlin^  j 
pa»t  verb.-'  —  Alford  in  A.  /.  >  The  obvious  reason 
for  the  comparison  of  the  two  .itts  is,  that  circum- 
cision was  the  entrance  to  the  Jewish  Church  and 
the  ancient  covenant,  baptism  to  the  Christian 
Church  and  to  the  new  covenant;  and  pcriuq**  al*>, 
that  the  spiritual  significance  of  circumcision  had 
a  resemblance  to  the  spiritual  import  of  baptism, 
namely,  "  the  putting  off  the  liody  of  the  sins  of 
the  flesh."  and  the  purification  of  the  heart  by  the 
grace  of  (»od.  St  Paul  therefore  calls  baptism  the 
circumcision  made  without  hands,  and  speaks  of 
the  putting  off  of  the  sins  of  the  flesh  by  Christian 
circumcision  {i*  irtpiroft^  rou  Xpurrov),  •".  t. 
by  baptism. 

4.  Before  fearing  this  part  of  the  subject  we 
ought  perhaps  to  observe  that  in  more  than  one 
instance  death  is  called  a  baptism.  In  Matt.  xx. 
22,  Mark  x.  39,  our  l»rd  speaks  of  the  cup  which 
He  had  to  drink,  and  the  baptism  that  He  was  to 
be  baptized  with ;  and  again  in  Luke  xii.  50,  "  I 
have  a  baptism  to  be  baptized  with."  It  is  gen- 
erally thought  that  baptism  here  means  an  inunda- 
jon  of  sorrows;  that,  as  the  baptized  went  down 
into  the  waters,  ami  water  was  to  be  poured  over 
him,  so  our  I/>rd  meant  to  indicate  that  He  him- 
self had  to  pass  through  "  the  deep  waters  of  afflic- 
tion "  (see  Kuinoel  on  Matt.  xx.  22;  Schleusner, 
a.  c.  darrlfa)-  "  To  baptize  "  was  used  as  synon- 
ymous  with  "to  overwhelm;"  and  accordingly  in 
after  times  martyrdom  was  called  a  baptism  of 
blood.  But  the  metaphor  in  this  latter  case  is 
evidently  different;  and  in  the  above  words  of  our 
Lord  baptism  is  used  without  any  qualification, 
whereas  in  passages  adduced  from  profane  authors 
we  always  find  some  words  explanatory  of  the  mode 
of  the  immersion.'1'  Is  it  not  then  probable  that  some 
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a  The  Fathers  consider  the  baptism  of  the  sea  and 
the  cloud  to  be  so  a  type  of  baptism,  that  the  swi  rep- ' 
reseated  the  water,  and  tho  cloud  represented  the 1 
Spirit.    (Ore*.  Na*.  Oral,  xxxlx.  »J34 .  ifidimo,  M«w- 
•^t,  iAA*  i*  v&m,  Kai  wpo  tovtov  iv  v*^nky\  cat  iv  9a- 
.  ia<rr\,  rwitin  ii  rovro  V>  **  *«*  TTauAy  &o*.*l-  j)  0a- 
jxaau.  tow  vicntt,  n  e»<HAn  tov  Hrcvfiaroc.   See  Suicer, 
».  t>.  fiarriffn*. )    Etc  tov  Mm<to»  ts,  according  to  some, 
by  to*  ministry  of  Mnaes;  or,  according  to  other-, 
xnder  the  guidance  of  Moses  (as  <'bry»o*t.,Theophy-  ■ 
■act.  and  others,  m  A.  /.).    Must  plainly,  however,  and  > 
ta  the  opinion  of  the  most  weighty  commentator*,  i 


deeper  significance  attache*  to  the  compaiison  of 
death,  especially  of  our  lx>rd'»  death,  to  baptism 
when  we  consider  too  that  tlie  connection  of  bap- 
tism with  the  death  and  resurrection  of  Christ  U 
so  much  insisted  on  by  St.  Paul ?    (See  below.) 

VII.  Names  of  /in/Minn.  —  From  the  tyjies  of 
baptism  referred  to  in  the  New  Testament,  we  may 
(icrhaps  pass  to  the  various  names  by  which  haj>- 
tism  seems  to  be  there  designated. 

1.  "  Baptism  "  (Qimana :  the  word  &a*ri<rn6$ 
occurs  only  three  times,  namely,  Mark  vii.  8;  Heb. 
vi.  2,  ix.  10).   The  verb  0arrl(f  tt>  (from  /Savm*, 

to  dip)  is  the  rendering  of  bz*^  by  the  LXX.  b 
2  K.  v.  14;  and  accordingly  the  liabbins  used 

for  fidrrtafM'  The  Latin  Fathers  rer- 
der  0mrl(u*  by  tingerc  (e.  a.  Tertull.  rulv.  rr*g 
c.  20,  "  Novissime  mandavit  ut  tingcrcnt  in  Patrero 
F ilium  et  Spiritum  Sanctum");  by  meryere  (at 
Ambros.  De  Sacrmnentis,  lib.  ii.  c.  7,  "  Interroga* 
tus  es.  Credia  in  iJeum  Patrem  Omnipotentem  : 
Dixisti,  Credo;  et  mroisti,  hoc  est  scpultus  es"), 
by  meraitnre  (as  Tcrtullian,  l)e  Coitma  MilitU,  c. 
.'1,  "Dehinc  ter  mergitamur ") ;  see  Suioer,  #.  r. 
araBvw-  By  the  Creek  Fathers,  the  word  $airri~ 
£tiy  is  often  used  frequently  figuratively,  for  to  im- 
merse or  overwhelm  with  sleep,  sorrow,  sin,  &c. 
Thus  vwb  fi*9i\t  QaxTttfutvos  ti\  Xtnvovy  buried 
in  sleep  through  drunkenness.  So  ^voicus  jSam- 
tfneyot  ppArrteiP,  ahsorl*d  in  thought  (Chry- 
sost).  TaTr  fiaovrdrats  kfiapriait  0t8avTUTn«- 
voi,  overwhelmed  with  sin  (Justin  M.).  Sec  Suiccr, 
*•  t".  0awrtfa.  Hence  fidm-iapa  properly  and  lit- 
erally means  immer»itni.c 

2.  "The  Water"  (to  Mwp)  is  a  name  of  bap- 
tism which  occurs  in  Acts  x.  47.  After  St.  Peter's 
discourse,  the  Holy  Spirit  came  visibly  on  Corne- 
lius and  his  companv;  and  the  ajwstle  asked, 
"  Can  any  man  forbid  the  water,  that  these  should 
not  be  baptized,  who  have  received  the  Holy 
Chost?"  In  ordinary  cases  the  water  had  tx*>n 
first  administered,  after  that  the  Apostles  laid  on 
their  hands,  and  then  the  Spirit  was  given.  But 
here  the  Spirit  had  come  down  manifestly,  before 
the  administration  of  baptism ;  and  St.  Peter  ar- 
gued, that  no  one  could  then  reasonably  withhold 
baptism  (calling  it  "the  water")  from  those  who 
had  visibly  received  that  of  which  baptism  was  the 
sign  and  seal.  With  this  phrase,  to  C5«p,  "  the 
water,"  used  of  baptism,  compare  "  the  breaking 
of  bread  "  as  a  title  of  the  Eucharist,  Acta  ii.  42. 

3.  "  The  Washing  of  Water  "  (to  Kovrpby  rod 
SSaros,  "the  bath  of  the  water"),  is  another 
Scriptural  term,  by  which  baptism  is  signified. 
It  occurs  Kph.  v.  20.  The  whole  passage  runs. 
"Husbands  love  your  own  wives,  as  Christ  alio 
loved  the  church  and  gave  himself  for  it,  that  He 
might  sanctify  and  cleanse  it  by  the  washing  of 

and  law  of  Moses,"  who  was  the  too  lis  tor  of  tho  old 
Covenant.  "  Baptised  into  Moses."  therefore,  is  anti- 
thetlcal  to  the  expression,  "  baptised  into  Christ," 
Kom.  Tl.  3,  tJal.  iii.  27. 

6  As,  "His  merscre  malls."  -  VI1*.  .En.  ri.  fill 
T]J  «vm4op*  /Jc^asT-io-MO-OK.  —  Heliodor.  j&htop 
II.  3 

*  It  is  un<{ue«Uonable,  however,  that  in  Mark  vii. 
4  0AimV<<70<»<  is  used,  where  immersion  of  the  whol* 
bo.17  is  not  intended.    See.  I.ightfoot,  <n  loc.   [For  '.b« 
opp>  *itc  opinion,  n«!  IV  IVett*  mlor.  (E.rte*t.  llan'H-  * 
2  0    ami  Me>er  in  l  >r.  ,  Komm.  iit>.  d.  N.  T. 

p.  264.   U  ] 
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water  with  the  word  "  {%va  avrfo  aytdurn  icada- 
Affas  rtS  \ovrp<p  rov  vtaros  iv  ^fifiart,  M  that 
He  might  sanctify  it,  having  purified  it  l>y  tlie 
[well-known]  Liver  of  the  water  in  the  word,"  Elli- 
rott).  There  appears  clearly  in  these  words  a  ref- 
erence to  the  bridal  bath;  but  the  allusion  to  bap- 
tism is  clearer  still,  baptism  of  which  the  bridal 
bath  was  an  emblem,  a  tyjie  or  mystery,  signifying 
to  us  the  spiritual  union  betwixt  Christ,  and  His 
I  'hurch.  And  as  the  bride  was  wont  to  bathe  be- 
fore living  presented  to  the  bridegroom,  so  washing 
in  the  water  is  that  initiatory  rite  by  which  the 
<  'hristian  Church  is  betrothed  'to  the  Bridegroom, 
t  ,'hrist . 

There  is  some  difficulty  in  the  construction  and 
interpretation  of  the  qualifying  words,  lv  ^gn, 
"by  the  word."  According  to  the  more  ancient 
interpretation  they  would  indicate,  that  the  out- 
ward rite  of  washing  and  bathing  is  insufficient 
and  unavailing,  without  the  added  potency  of  the 
Word  of  God  (comp.  1  Pet.  iii.  21,  44  Not  the  put- 
ting away  the  filth  of  the  flesh,"  Ac);  and  as  the 
Koinphv  too  tt&aros  had  reference  to  the  bridal 
liath,  so  there  might  be  an  allusion  to  the  icurdg 
of  betrothal.  The  bridal  bath  and  the  words  of 
betrothal  typified  the  water  and  the  words  of  bap- 
tism. On  the  doctrine  so  expressed  the  language 
of  Augustine  is  famous:  44  Detrahe  verbum,  et  quid 
eat  aqua  nisi  aqua  ?  Aeeedit  verbum  ad  elemen- 
tum,  et  fit  sacramentum"  {Trad.  80  in  Johan.). 
Yet  the  general  use  of  pJjfM  in  the  New  Testament 
and  the  grammatical  construction  of  the  passage 
seem  to  favor  the  opinion,  that  the  Word  of  God 
preached  to  the  Church,  rather  than  the  words  made 
use  of  in  baptism,  is  that  accompaniment  of  the 
laver,  without  which  it  would  Iks  imperfect  (see  FJ- 
lieott,  ad  A.  /.). 

4.  "The  washing  of  regeneration"  (\otrrphy 
wa\tyytv€<rlas,  44 the  bath  of  regeneration")  is  a 
phrase  naturally  connected  with  the  foregoing.  It 
occurs  Tit.  iii.  5.  All  ancient  and  most  modern 
commentators  have  interpreted  it  of  baptism.  Con- 
troversy has  made  some  persons  unwilling  to  ad- 
mit this  interpretation ;  but  the  question  probably 
should  be,  not  as  to  the  significance  of  the  phrase, 
but  as  to  the  degree  of  importance  attached  in  the 
words  of  the  apostle  to  that  which  the  phrase  in- 
dicates. Thus  <  'alvin  held  that  the  44  bath  "  meant 
baptism;  but  he  explained  its  occurrence  in  this 
tontext  by  saying,  that  44  Baptism  is  to  us  the  seal 
jf  salvation  which  Christ  hath  obtained  for  us." 
The  current  of  the  apostle's  reasoning  is  this.  He 
xlls  Titus  to  exhort  the  Christians  of  Crete  to  be 
submissive  to  authority,  showing  all  meekness  to 
Ul  men :  44  for  we  ourselves  were  once  foolish,  crr- 
ng,  serving  our  own  lusts;  but  when  the  kindness 
jf  God  our  Saviour,  and  his  love  toward  man  ap- 
peared, not  by  works  of  righteousness  which  we 
performed,  but  according  to  his  own  mercy  He 
saved  us,  by  (through  the  instrumentality  of)  the 
bath  of  regeneration,  and  the  renewing  of  the  Holy 
Ghost  (Sid  \ovrpov  ita\iyy*vtalai  tta\  avaxcuvw- 
fftbis .  TlytvfjLaros  aytov),  which  He  shed  on  us 
Abundantly  through  Jesus  Christ  our  Saviour,  that, 
l*ing  justified  by  his  grace,  we  might  be  made 
heirs  of  eternal  life  through  hope  (or  according  to 
hope,  Kar  4\wiSa)-"  The  argument  is,  that 
rhristians  should  be  kind  to  all  men,  reineml>ering 
that  they  themselves  had  lieen  formerly  disoltedient, 
'.Mit  that  by  God's  free  mercy  in  Christ  they  had 
Ken  transplanted  into  a  better  state,  even  a  state 
if  salvation  <faw,<v  ty*aj);  and  that  by  means 
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of  the  bath  of  regeneration  and  the  renewal  of  thi 
Holy  Spirit.  If,  according  to  the  more  ancieu 
and  common  interpretation,  the  laver  means  bap- 
tism, the  whole  will  seem  pertinent.  Christian* 
are  placed  in  a  new  condition,  made  members  of 
the  Church  of  Christ,  by  baptism,  and  they  are 
renewed  in  the  spirit  of  their  minds  by  the  Holj 
Ghost.  One  question  naturally  arises  in  this  pas- 
sage". Does  avuKtuvwawt  depend  on  \ovrpov,  of 
on  Jii?  If  we  adopt  the  opinion  of  those  who 
make  it,  with  7taXiyytv«rlas,  dependent  on  \qv 
rpov,  which  is  the  rendering  of  the  Vulgate,  we 
mint  understand  that  the  renewal  of  the  Holy 
Ghost  is  a  grace  corresponding  with,  and  closely 
allied  to,  that  of  regeneration,  and  so  immediately 
coupled  with  it.  But  it  seems  the  more  natural 
construction  to  refer  hvaKouviSxrtm  II.  d-  to  Sid, 
if  it  were  only  that  the  relative,  which  connects 
with  the  verse  following,  Wongs  of  necessity  to 
nvtvfidTos.  Item  Alford,  adopting  the  latter 
construction,  refers  the  44  washing  "  to  the  Liver  of 
baptism,  and  the  44 renewing"  to  the  actual  effect, 
that  inward  and  spiritual  grace  of  which  the  laver 
is  but  the  outward  and  visible  sign.  Yet  it  is  to 
be  considered,  whether  it  be  not  novel  and  unknown 
in  Scripture  or  theology  to  speak  of  reneirnl  as 
the  spiritual  grace,  or  thing  signified,  in  baptism. 
There  is  coidcssedly  a  connection  between  baptism 
and  regeneration,  whatever  that  connection  may 
be.  But  44  the  renewal  of  the  Holy  Ghost "  has 
been  mostly  in  the  language  of  theologians  (is  it 
not  also  in  the  language  of  Scripture?)  treated  as 
a  further,  perhaps  a  more  gradual  process  in  *he 
work  of  grace,  than  the  first  breathing  into  the 
soul  of  spiritual  life,  called  regeneration  or  new 
birth. 

There  is  so  much  rcscmbLince,  both  in  the 
phraseology  and  in  the  argument,  between  this  pas- 
sage in  Titus  and  1  Cor.  vi.  11,  that  the  latter 
ought  by  all  means  to  be  compared  with  the  for- 
mer. St.  Paul  tells  the  Corinthians,  that  in  their 
heathen  state  they  had  l<een  stained  with  heathen 
vices;  "but,"  he  adds,  44 ye  were  washed"  (lit.  ye 
washed  or  bathed  yourselves,  aittkovcatTdt ),  "  but 
ye  were  sanctified,  but  ye  were  justified  in  the 
name  of  the  Ia*d  Jesus  Christ,  and  by  the  Spirit 
of  our  God."  It  is  generally  believed  that  here  U 
an  allusion  to  the  being  baptized  in  the  name  of 
the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  ;  though  some  connect 
44  sanctified  "  and  44  justified  "  as  well  as  14  washed," 
with  the  words  44  in  the  name,"  Ac.  (see  Stanley, 
in  loc.).  But,  however  this  may  be,  the  reference 
to  baptism  seems  unquestionable. 

Anot  her  passage  eonta  ining  very  similar  thoughts, 
clothed  in  almost  the  same  words,  is  Acta  xxii.  16, 
where  Ananias  says  to  Saul  of  Tarsus,  "  Arise, 
and  be  baptized,  and  wash  away  thy  sins,  calling 
upon  the  name  of  the  Ixtrd  "  (dwurrdr  fidimaai 
*al  diroAowrai  tot  d/iaor/oj  eov,  iwiKaXttrifit- 
yot  to  tvofM  awToO).  See  by  all  means  Calvin's 
Commentary  on  this  passage. 

5.  44  Illumination  "  (<pwrtafi6t)-  It  has  been 
much  questioned  whether  (ptrri(ttr9ai,  "enlight- 
ened," in  Heb.  vi.  4,  x.  32,  be  used  of  baptism  ot 
not.  Justin  Martyr,  Clement  of  Alexandria,  and 
almost  all  the  Greek  Fathers,  use  <parrifffi6s  as  a 
synonym  for  bnjttitm.  The  Syriac  version,  the 
most  ancient  in  existence,  gives  this  sense  to  th« 
word  in  both  the  passages  in  the  Kpistle  to  the  H» 
brews.  Chrysostom.  Theodoret,  Theophyiact,  anr 
eek  commentators  so  interpret  it ;"  and  the; 
by  Eroeati,  Michaelis,  and  many  mod 
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rru  interpreters  of  the  highest  authority  OVetstetD 
rites  from  Orac.  Siftyil.  i.  VBari  <fxi>Tl{ta9*i)-  On 
the  other  hand  it  is  now  very  commonly  alleged 
Ibat  tlie  use  is  entirely  ecc^-siastical,  not  Script- 
ural, and  that  it  arose  from  the  undue  esteem  for 
baptism  iu  the  primitive  Church.  It  is  impossible 
to  enter  into  all  the  merits  of  the  question  here. 
If  the  usage  be  Scriptural,  it  is  to  be  found  only 
in  the  two  passages  in  Hebrews  alsive  mentioned; 
but  it  may  perhajw  correspond  with  other  figures 
and  expressions  in  tlie  New  Testament.  The  pa- 
tristic use  of  the  word  may  l«  seen  by  referring  to 
Suiccr,  $.  t.  <po>Ti<Tn6t.  and  to  Biugham,  E.  A. 
bk.  xi.  ch.  i.  §  4.  The  rationale  of  the  name,  ac- 
cording to  Justin  .Martyr,  is,  that  the  catechumens 
before  admission  to  baptism  were  instructed  in  all 
the  principal  doctrines  of  the  Christian  faith,  and 
hence  ''this  laver  is  called  illumination,  because 
those  who  learn  these  things  are  illuminated  in 
their  understanding"  (JjkJ.  ii.  f*4).  But,  if  this 
word  be  used  in  the  sense  of  baptism  in  the  Epistle 
to  the  Hebrews,  as  we  have  no  mention  of  any 
training  of  catechumens  in  the  New  Testament, 
we  must  probably  seek  for  a  different  explanation 
of  iU  origin.  It  will  be  remembered  tliat  <pwra- 
•yvyta  was  a  term  for  admission  into  the  ancient 
mysteries.  I  bp  t  ism  was  without  question  the  ini- 
tiatory rite  in  reference  to  the  Christian  faith  (cf. 
rp'xa  fiawTifffiara  fuas  fur^atm.  Can.  A/mI.  i.). 
Now,  that  Christian  faith  is  more  than  once  called 
by  St.  Paul  the  Christian  "  mystery.'"  The  "  mvs- 
tery  of  God's  will"  (Eph.  i.  !»),  "the  mystery  of 
Christ"  (Col.  iv.  3;  Eph.  iii.  4),  "the  mystery  of 
the  Gospel"  (Eph.  vi.  l'J),  and  other  like  phrases 
are  common  in  his  epistles.  A  Greek  could  hard- 
ly fail  to  be  reminded  by  such  language  of  the 
religious  mysteries  of  his  own  former  heathenism. 
But,  moreover,  seeing  that  "  in  Him  are  hid  all  the 
treasures  of  wisdom  and  knowledge,"  it  seems 
highly  probable,  tliat  in  three  memorable  |iassages 
St.  Paul  speaks,  not  merely  of  the  Gospel  or  the 
faith,  but  of  Christ  himself  as  the  great  Mystery 
3f  God  or  of  godliness-  (1.)  In  Col.  i.  27  we  read, 
"  the  glory  of  this  mystery,  which  is  Christ  in 
you,"  tow  fiuarriplov  tovtov,  os  iariv  Xpiarbs 
iv  bfdy.  (2.)  In  Col.  ii.  2,  I^chmann,  TregeUes, 
uid  Ellicott,  as  we  think  on  good  grounds,  adopt 
the  reading  rov  i*u<mu?/ov  rod  0foO,  \piarov, 
rightly  compared  by  Hp.  Ellicott  with  the  preced- 
ing passage  occurring  oidy  four  verses  before  it,  and 
interpreted  by  him,  "the  mystery  of  God,  even 
Christ."  (.1.)  And  it  deserves  to  be  carefully  con- 
sidered, whether  the  above  usage  in  Colossians  does 
tot  suggest  a  clear  exposition  of  1  Tim.  iii.  1G, 

b  ttji  ivatfitlas  ftvtrriipiov  hs  iQavfpwQri  <r.  t.  A. 

"or,  if  Christ  be  the  "Mystery  of  God,"  He  may 
well  be  called  also  the  "Mystery  of  godliness;" 
and  the  masculine  relative  is  then  easily  intelligible, 
*s  being  referred  to  Xpt<rr6t  understood  and  im- 
plied in  uvcrtipiov-  for,  in  the  wards  of  Hilary, 
"  Deus  C'hristus  est  Sacramentuiu." 

But,  if  all  this  lie  true,  as  baptism  is  the  initia- 
tory Christian  rite,  admitting  us  to  the  service  of 

rod  and  to  the  knowledge  of  Christ,  it  may  not 
improbably  have  been  called  <p&rtap6s  and  after- 
wards Qvrraytayia.,  as  baring  reference,  and  as  ad- 

nitting  to  the  mystery  of  the  Gospel,  and  to  Christ 
himself,  who  is  the  Myttery  of  God. 

VIII.  —  From  the  names  of  baptism  we  must 
now  pass  to  a  Jew  of  the  more  prominent  ^usages, 
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L  The  passage  :n  John  iii.  5  —  "  Except  a 
be  born  of  water  and  of  the  Spirit,  he  cannot  enter 
into  the  kingdom  of  God  "  —  has  been  a  well-estab- 
liahed  battle-field  from  the  time  of  Calvin.  Hook- 
er's statement,  that  for  the  first  fifteen  centuries 
no  one  had  ever  doubted  its  application  to  baptism, 
is  well  known  (see  Led.  PU.  v.  lix.).  Zuinglius 
was  probably  the  first  who  inteqireted  it  other 
wise.  Calvin  understood  the  words  "  of  water  and 
of  the  Spirit  "  as  a  Iv  Jio  Suoiv,  "  tlie  washing  or 
cleansing  of  the  Spirit"  (or  rather  perhaps  "by 
the  Spirit "),  "  who  cleanses  as  water,"  referring  to 
Matt.  iii.  11.  ("He  shall  baptize  you  with  th« 
Holy  Ghost  and  with  fire")  as  a  parallel  usage. 
Stier  (  Word*  of  tht  Lord  Jrsut,  iu  h.  I.)  observes 
that  Liicke  has  rightly  said  that  we  may  regard 
this  interpretation  by  means  of  a  tv  5ia  Svotv, 
which  erroneously  apjiesiled  to  Matt.  iii.  11,  as  now 
generally  abandoned.  Stier,  moreover,  quotes  with 
entire  approbation  the  words  of  Meyer  (on  John 
iii.  5) :  —  "  Jesus  speaks  here  concerning  a  spiritual 
baptism,  as  in  chap.  vi.  concerning  a  spiritual  feed- 
ing; in  loth  places,  howeu-r,  with  reference  to  theii 
visible  auxiliary  means."  That  our  I.ord  probably 
adopted  expressions  familiar  to  the  Jews  in  this 
discourse  with  Nicodemus,  may  be  6een  by  refer- 
ence to  IJghtioot,  //.  //.  in  loc. 

2.  Tlie  prophecy  of  John  the  Baptist  just  referred 
to,  namely,  that  our  blessed  IjohI  should  baptize 
with  the  Holy  Ghost  and  with  fire  (Matt.  iii.  11), 
may  more  properly  be  interpreted  by  a  tv  5ii  Ivolv. 

Ifcngel  well  paraphrases  it:  S/iirihu  Siuicttis, 

quo  Christus  baptizat,  igneam  vim  halct:  ntque 
ea  vis  ignea  etiaiu  conspicua  fuit  oculis  homiuum  " 
(Acts  ii.  3).  'Hie  Fathers,  indeed,  sjioke  of  a 
threefold  baptism  with  fire:  first,  of  the  Holy 
Ghost  in  the  shape  of  fiery  tongues  at  Pentecost; 
secondly,  of  the  fiery  trial  of  affliction  and  tempta- 
tion (I  Bet.  i.  7);  thirdly,  of  the  fire  which  at  the 
last  day  is  to  try  every  man's  works  ( I  Cor.  iii.  13). 
It  is,  however,  very  improbable  that  there  is  any 
allusion  to  either  of  the  last  two  in  Matt.  iii.  1 1 . 
There  is  an  antithesis  in  John  the  Baptist's  lan- 
guage between  his  own  lower  mission  and  the  Di- 
vine authority  of  the  Saviour.  John  baptized  with 
a  mere  earthly  element,  teaching  men  to  repent, 
and  pointing  them  to  Christ;  but  He  that  should 
come  after,  6  ipxfafvoi,  w-as  emjiowered  to  bap- 
tize with  the  Holy  Ghost  and  with  fire.  The  water 
of  John's  baptism  could  but  wash  the  body;  the 
Holy  Ghost,  with  which  Christ  was  to  baptize 
should  purify  the  soul  as  with  fire. 

3.  Gal.  iii.  27 :  "  For  as  many  as  have  been  bap 
tized  into  Christ  have  put  on  Christ."  In  the 
whole  of  this  very  important  and  difficult  chapter, 
St.  Paul  is  reasoning  on  the  inheritance  by  the 
Church  of  Christ  A  the  promises  made  to  Abra 
ham.  Christ  —  i.e.  Christ  comprehending  his 
whole  body  mystical  —  is  the  true  seed  of  Abra- 
ham, to  whom  the  promises  Mong  (ver.  16).  The 
Ijiw,  which  came  after,  could  not  disannul  tlte 
promises  thus  made.  The  I  .aw  w  as  fit  to  restrain 
(or  perhaps  rather  to  nt'tnif,*!)  transgression  (ver. 
23 1.  The  Law  acted  as  a  pedagogue,  keeping  us 
for.  and  leading  us  on  to.  Christ,  that  He  might 
nestow  on  us  freedom  and  justification  by  faith  in 
Him  (ver.  24).  But  after  the  coming  of  faith  we 
are  no  longer,  Uke  young  children,  under  a  peda- 
gogue, but  we  are  free,  as  heirs  in  our  Father's 
house  (ver.  25;  comp.  ch.  iv.  1-5).  "For  y*  ali 
are  God's  sons  (filh  emancipati,  not  weu"3«,  bat 
viol,  Bengel  and  FJlicott)  through  the  faith  in 
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Christ  Jesus.  For  as  many  as  have  been  baptized 
into  Christ,  have  put  on  (clothed  yourselves  in) 
Christ  (see  Schoettcen  on  Kom.  xiii.  14).  Iu  Him 
is  neither  .lew  nor  <  ireek,  neither  bond  nor  free, 
neither  nude  nor  female;  for  all  ye  are  one  in 
Christ  Jems"  (ver.  20-28).  The  argument  is 
plain.  All  Christians  are  Cod's  sons  through  union 
with  the  Only-l>egotten.  Before  the  faith  in  Him 
came  into  the  world,  men  were  held  under  the  tute- 
lage of  the  I -aw,  like  children,  kept  as  in  a  state 
of  bondage  under  a  pedagogue.  Hut  after  the 
preaching  of  the  faith,  all  who  are  baptized  into 
Christ  clothe  themselves  in  Him;  so  they  are  es- 
U«tncd  an  adult  sons  of  hi*  Father,  and  by  faith 
in  Him  they  may  I *>  justified  from  their  sins,  from 
which  the  I  aw  could  not  justify  them  (Acts  xiii. 
30).  The  contrast  is  between  the  Christian  and 
the  Jewish  church:  one  Iwnd,  the  other  free;  one 
infant,  the  other  adult.  And  the  transition-point 
is  naturally  that  when  by  baptism  the  service  of 
Christ  is  undertaken,  and  the  promises  of  the  Gos- 
pel are  claimed.  This  is  represented  as  putting  on 
Christ,  and  in  Him  assuming  the  position  of  full- 
grown  men.  In  this  more  privileged  condition 
there  is  the  power  of  obtaining  justtfeation  by 
faith,  a  justification  which  the  I  aw  had  not  to  offer. 

4.  1  Cor.  xii.  13:  "  For  by  oue  Spirit  (or  in  one 
spirit,  iv  iy\  wyfvpari)  we  were  all  baptized  into 
one  body,  whether  .lews  or  Greeks,  whether  bond 
or  free,  and  were  all  made  to  drink  of  one  Spirit." 
The  resemblance  of  this  passage  to  the  last  is  very 
clear.  In  the  old  dispensation  there  was  a  marked 
division  between  Jew  and  Gentile:  under  the  Gos- 
pel there  is  one  body  in  Christ.  As  in  Gal.  iii. 
IB,  Christ  is  the  seed  (to  awtppa),  so  here  He  is 
the  body  (to  awfxa),  into  which  all  Christians  be- 
come incor|K>nited.  All  distinctions  of  Jew  and 
Gentile,  bond  and  free,  are  abolished.  By  the 
grace  of  the  same  Spirit  (or  perhaps  "in  one  spirit " 
of  Christian  love  .and  fellowship  (cotnp.  Eph.  ii.  18), 
without  division  or  separate  interests)  all  are  joined 
in  baptism  to  the  one  body  of  Christ,  his  universal 
church.  Possibly  there  is  an  allusion  to  both 
sacraments.  "  We  were  baptized  into  one  body, 
wo  were  made  to  drink  of  one  Spirit  {%»  Uytvfia 
iicorlfffrnnty-  I-achni.  and  Tisch.  omit  «ij).  Both 
our  baptism  and  our  [tartaking  of  the  cup  in  the 
rommuuion  are  tokens  and  pledges  of  Christian 
unity.  They  mark  our  union  with  the  one  body 
of  Christ,  and  they  are  means  of  grace,  in  which 
#e  may  look  for  one  Spirit  to  be  present  with  blesa- 
.ng  (comp.  1  Cor.  x.  3.  17;  see  Wateriand  on  the 
Kuchnritt,  eh.  x.,  and  Stanley  on  1  Cor.  xii.  13). 

5.  Kom.  vi.  4  and  Col.  ii.  12,  are  so  closely  par- 
allel that  we  may  notice  them  together.  As  the 
tpostle  in  the  two  last-considered  passages  viewB 
laptism  as  a  joining  to  the  mystical  body  of  Christ, 
so  in  these  two  passages  he  goes  on  to  speak  of 
Christians  in  their  baptism  as  buried  with  Christ 
.n  his  death,  and  raised  again  with  Him  In  his 
resurrection."  As  the  natural  body  of  Christ  was 
laid  in  the  ground  and  then  raised  up  again,  so 

His  mystical  body,  the  Church,  descends  in  bap-  that  the  spirit  of  our  Lord's  ordinance  was  compre- 


token  anil  pledge  of  the  spiritual  death  to  sin  and 
resurrection  to  righteousness;  and  moreover  of  the 
final  victory  over  death  in  the  last  day,  througr 
the  power  of  the  resurrection  of  Christ.  It  is 
said  that  it  was  partly  in  reference  to  this  passage 
in  Colossians  that  the  early  Christians  so  geterally 
used  trine  immersion,  as  signifying  thereby  the 
three  days  in  which  Christ  lay  in  the  grave  (see 
Suicer,  t.  r.  avaSow.H.  a). 

IX.  jitci/juntt  iff  Iinptinn.  —  The  command  to 
baptize  was  co-extensive  with  the  command  to  preach 
the  Gospel.  All  nations  were  to  he  evangelized; 
and  they  were  to  be  made  disciples,  admitted  into 
the  fellowship  of  Christ's  religion,  by  baptism 
(Matt,  xxviii.  19).  Whosoever  believed  the  preach- 
ing of  the  Evangelists  was  to  1*  baptized,  his  faith 
and  baptism  placing  him  in  a  state  of  salvation 
(Mark  xvi.  16).  Un  this  command  the  Apostles 
acted;  for  the  first  converts  after  the  ascension 
were  enjoined  to  repent  and  be  baptized  (Acta  ii. 
37).  The  Samaritans  who  believed  the  preaching 
of  Philip  were  baptized,  men  and  women  (Acta 
viii.  12).  The  Ethiopian  eunuch,  as  soon  as  he 
professed  his  faith  in  Jesus  Christ,  was  baptized 
(Acts  viii.  37,  38).  Lydia  listened  to  the  thing* 
spoken  by  Paul,  and  was  baptized,  she  and  her 
house  (Acts  xvi.  15).  The  jailer  at  Philippi,  the 
very  night  on  which  he  was  convinced  by  the  earth- 
quake in  the  prison,  was  baptized,  he  and  all  his, 
straightway  (Acts  xvi.  33). 

All  this  appears  to  correspond  with  the  general 
character  of  the  Gosj*?!,  thnt  it  should  embrace 
the  world,  and  should  he  freely  offered  to  all  men. 
"  Him  that  cometh  unto  me  I  will  in  no  wise  cast 
out"  (John  vi.  37).  Like  the  Saviour  himself, 
Baptism  was  sent  iuto  the  world  "  not  to  condemn 
the  world,  but  that  the  world  might  be  saved  " 
(.lohn  iii.  17).  Every  one  who  was  convinced  by 
the  teaching  of  the  first  preachers  of  the  Gospel, 
and  was  willing  to  enroll  himself  in  the  company 
of  the  disciples,  ap|>ears  to  have  been  admitted  to 
baptism  on  a  confession  of  his  faith.  There  is  no 
distinct  evidence  in  the  New  Testament  that  there 
was  in  those  early  days  a  body  of  catechumens 
gradually  preparing  for  baptism,  such  as  existed  in 
the  ages  immediately  succeeding  the  Apostles,  and 
such  as  every  missionary  church  has  found  it  neces- 
sary to  institute.  The  Apostles,  indeed,  frequently 
insist  on  the  privileges  of  being  admitted  to  the 
fellowship  of  Christ's  Church  in  the  initiatory 
sacrament,  and  on  the  consequent  responsibilities 
of  Christians;  and  these  are  the  grounds  on  which 
subsequent  ages  have  been  so  careful  in  preparing 
adults  for  baptism.  But  perhaps  the  circumstances 
of  the  Apostles'  age  were  so  peculiar  as  to  account 
for  this  apparent  difference  of  principle.  Convic- 
tion at  that  time  was  likely  to  be  sudden  and 
strong;  the  church  was  rapidly  forming ;  the  Apos- 
tles had  the  gift  of  discerning  spirits.  All  this 
led  to  the  admission  to  baptism  with  but  Utile  for- 
mal preparation  for  it.    At  all  events  it  is  evident 


tism  into  the  waters,  in  which  also  (iy  sc.  0a*- 
'iafuiriy  C«>b  ii.  12)  it  is  raised  up  again  with 
Jhrist,  through  faith  in  the  mighty  working  of 
God,  who  raised  Him  from  the  dead."  Probably, 
in  the  former  passages  St.  Paul  had  brought 
baptism  as  the  symbol  of  Christian  unity, 


a  «  Mmlo  in  bapttstnate,  val  cert*  aqua  supcrfusii, 
"  (Bengal). 


hensive,  not  exclusive;  that  all  were  invited  ic 
come,  and  that  all  who  were  willing  to  come  were 
graciously  received. 

The  great  question  has  been,  whether  the  invi- 
tation extended,  not  to  adults  only,  but  to  infants 
also.  The  universality  of  the  invitation,  Christ's 
declaration  concerning  the  blessedness  of  infant* 
and  their  fitness  for  his  kingdom  (Mark  x.  14). 
the  admission  of  infante  to  ctaimcUon  aud  to  Urn 
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of  Jewish  proselytes,  the  mention  of  whole 
households,  and  the  suhsequeut  practice  of  the 
Church,  have  Iweu  principally  relied  on  by  the  ad- 
vocates of  infant  laptism.  The  silence  ot  the  New 
Testament  concerning  the  baptism  of  infants,  tlie 
constant  mention  of  faith  as  a  prerequisite  or  con- 
Jition  of  laptisiu,  tlie  great  spiritual  blessings  which 
teem  attached  to  a  right  reception  of  it,  and  the 
responsibility  entailed  on  thoso  wlio  liave  taken  its 
ubligatioiis  on  themselves,  seem  the  chief  objections 
urged  against  pjedobaptism.  Hut  here,  once  more, 
«re  must  leave  ground  which  has  been  so  exten- 
sively occupied  by  controversialists. 

X.  The  Mi*k  of  H  i/tti*m.  —  Hie  language  of 
the  New  Testament  and  of  the  primitive  fathers 
»utheicntly  points  to  immersion  a*  the  common 
mode  of  baptism.  John  the  llaptist  baptized  in 
the  rirer  Jordan  (Matt,  iii.).  Jesus  is  represented 
as  "  coming  up  out  of  the  water  "  (ava&aivwv  avb 
rov  Ciorot)  after  his  baptism  (Mark  i.  10)." 
Again,  John  is  said  to  have  baptized  in  .Knon  be- 
there  was  much  water  there  (John  iii.  23; 

iso  Acts  \ iii-  3»i).  The  comparison  of  bap- 
to  burying  and  rising  up  again  (liom.  vi. ; 
Col.  ii. )  has  been  already  referred  to  as  probably 
derived  from  the  custom  of  immersion  (see  Suiccr, 
i.  r.  dra3ow;  Schoettgen,  in  liom.  vi. ;  Vossius, 
De  Bij>tU,,u,,  Diss,  i.  thes.  vi.).  On  the  other 
hand,  it  Ills  been  notice*l  that  tlie  Cuuily  of  tlie 
jailer  at  Philippi  were  all  baptized  in  the  prison  on 
the  night  «>f  their  conversion  (Acts  xvi.  33),  and 
that  the  three  thousand  converted  at  Pentecost 
Act*  ii.)  apjieur  to  have  been  baptized  at  once:  it 
being  hardly  likely  that  in  either  of  these  cases 
immersion  should  have  lieen  |*>ssible.  Moreover 
the  ancient  church,  which  mostly  adopted  immer- 
sion, was  satisfied  with  affusion  in  case  of  clinical 
baptism  —  the  baptism  of  the  sick  and  dying. 

Qirttitim  awl  Aiwnrs.  —  In  the  earliest  times 
of  the  ( 'hristian  Church,  we  find  the  catechumens 
required  to  renounce  the  Devil  (see  Suiccr,  *.  i\  awa- 
riaaofteu)  and  to  profess  their  faith  in  the  Holy 
Trinity  and  in  the  principal  articles  of  the  Creed 
(see  Suiccr,  i.  033).  It  is  generally  supposed 
that  St,  Peter  (L  Pet.  iii.  21),  where  he  speaks  of 
the  "answer  (or  questioning,  iwtpur-nfui)  of  a 
good  conscience  toward  Cod"  as  an  important  con- 
stituent of  baptism,  refers  to  a  custom  of  this  kind 
from  the  first  (see  however,  a  very  dif- 
interpretation  in  lietigelii  Ononum).  Tlie 
"form  of  sound  words"  (2  Tim.  i.  13)  and  the 
"good  profession  professed  before  many  witnesses" 
(I  Tim.  vi.  12)  may  very  probably  have  similar  sig- 
nificance. 

XI.  The  Formuli  of  Baptism. —  It  should 
seem  from  our  lord's  own  direction  (Matt,  xxviii. 
19)  that  the  words  made  use  of  in  the  administra- 
tion of  baptism  should  l>e  those  which  the  church 
kas  generally  retained,  "  I  baptize  thee  in  the  name 

f  the  Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy 
•  liost:"  yet,  wherever  baptism  is  mentioned  in 
the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  it  is  only  mentioned  as 
in  "  the  name  of  the  l^ord  Jesus,"  or  "  in  the  name 
of  the  Lord"  (Act*  ii.  38,  viii.  1G,  x.  48.  xix.  5\ 
The  custom  of  the  primitive  church,  as  far  as  we 
can  learn  from  the  primitive  lathers,  was  always 
to  baptize  in  the  names  of  tlie  three  Persons  of 
the  Trinity  (see  Suicer,  t.  v.  fiawrlfa) ;  and  there 

•  ■ — - — - — ■ —  

a  •  With  iwi  In  Mark  I.  10  (T.  K  ),  as  quotwl  abore 
.  would  be  only  "  from  "  :  but  Lachmann,  Tischeouorf 
nad  c«  there,  which  would  sgre 
16 
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is  little  doubt  that  tlie  expressions  in  the  IioJc  of 
Acts  mean  only  that  those  who  were  baptized  with 
Christian  baptism  were  baptized  into  the  faith  of 
Christ,  into  the  death  of  Christ,  not  that  the  form 
of  words  was  different  from  that  enjoined  by  our 
Lord  in  St.  Matthew. 

Spotuon.  —  There  is  no  mention  of  sponsors  in 
the  N.  T.,  though  there  is  mention  of  the  "ques- 
tioning "  (4wtpJ>Tiina)-  In  very  early  ages  of  the 
Church,  sponsors  (called  ovclSoyoi,  fftoruoret,  $u*- 
ctpUtrt*)  were  in  use  l*>th  for  children  and  adults. 
Tlie  mention  of  them  tirst  occurs  in  I  ertullian  — 
for  infanta  in  the  lh  Ii »///  itntu  (c.  18),  for  adults, 
as  is  supposed,  in  the  lh  I  Vmvmu  MUita  (c.  3: 
"  hide  suscepti  Lictis  et  mellis  concordiam  pnegust- 
amus."  See  Suicer,  s.  r.  ava8*x<>fuu).  In  the 
Jewish  baptism  of  proselytes,  two  or  three  sponsors 
or  witnesses  were  required  to  be  present  (see  above, 
hightfoot  on  Matt.  iii.  ii).  It  is  so  improbable 
that  the  Jews  should  have  Itorrowvd  such  a  custom 
from  the  Christians,  that  the  coincidence  can  hard- 
ly have  arisen  but  from  the  Christians  continuing 
the  usages  of  the  Jews. 

XII.  Baptitm  fur  the  />««?.  -  1  Cor.  xv.  29. 
"  Else  what  shall  they  do  who  are  baptized  for  tlie 
dead  (uwip  rwv  vtKpwv),  if  tlie  dead  rise  not  at 
all  'i  Why  are  they  then  baptized  for  the  dead  " 
(or,  "for  litem  T "  Lachmann  and  Tisch.  read 
avrcev)- 

1.  Tertullian  tells  us  of  a  custom  of  vicarious 
baptism  (vicirium  baptitma)  as  existing  among  the 
Marcionitea  (Dt  Ittsur.  Oirnw,  c.  48;  Adc.  Mar- 
cion.  hb.  v.  c.  10);  and  St.  Chrysostom  relates  of 
the  same  heretics,  that,  when  one  of  their  catechu- 
mens died  without  baptism,  they  used  to  put  a  liv- 
ing person  under  the  dead  man's  IkhI,  and  asked 
whether  he  desired  to  Ik>  baptized;  the  living  man 
answering  that  he  did,  they  then  baptized  him  in 
place  of  the  de|»rted  (Chrys.  Hum.  xl.  in  1  Cor. 
xv.).  Kpiphanius  relates  a  similar  custom  among 
the  Cerinthiaus  (litem,  xxviii.),  which,  he  said, 
prevailed  from  fear  that  in  the  resurrection  those 
should  suffer  punishment  who  had  not  been  bap- 
tized. The  Corinthians  were  a  very  early  sect; 
according  to  Irenajus  (iii.  1 1 ).  some  of  their  errors 
had  been  anticipated  by  the  Nicoiaitans,  and  St. 
John  is  said  to  have  written  the  early  part  of  his 
Ciospel  against  those  errors;  but  the  Mareionitea 
did  not  come  into  existence  till  the  middle  of  the 
2d  century.  The  question  naturally  occurs,  Did 
St.  Paul  in  1  Cor.  xv.  29  allude  to  a  custom  of 
this  kind,  which  even  in  his  days  had  liegun  t » 
prevail  among  heretics  and  ignorant  persons?  If 
so,  he  no  doubt  adduced  it  as  an  art/uinentum  arl 
huminem.  "  If  the  dead  rise  not  at  all,  what  ben- 
efit do  they  expect  who  laptize  vicariously  for  the 
dead  V  "  The  very  heretics,  who,  from  their  belief 
that  matter  was  incorrigibly  evil,  denied  the  possi- 
bility of  a  glorious  resurrection,  yet  showed  by  tbeii 
superstitious  practices  that  the  resurrection  was  to 
be  ex|»ected;  for,  if  there  lie  no  resurrection,  theii 
baptism  for  the  dead  would  lose  all  its  significance 
It  is  truly  said,  that  such  accommodations  to  the 
opinions  of  others  arc  not  uncommon  in  tho  writ- 
ings of  St.  Paul  (comp.  Gal.  iv.  21-31;  and  see 
Stanley,  ml  h.  L).  St,  Ambrose  (in  1  ad  Cor.  xv.) 
seems  to  have  acquiesced  in  this  interpretation. 
His  words  are,  "  The  Apostle  adduces  the  example 

the  rpinark  In  the  body  of  the  pag».    ?e«  also  Acts 
viii.  39,  where  the  A.  V.  errs  In  just  the  opposite  way 
being  used  there).  U 
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of  those  who  were  so  secure  of  the  future  resume- 1 
tion  that  they  even  baptized  for  the  dead,  when  by] 
accident  death  had  come  unexpectedly,  fearing  that 
the  unbaptized  might  either  not  rise  or  rise  to  evil." 
J'erhaps  it  may  be  said,  that  the  greater  number  of 
modem  commentators  have  adopted  this,  as  the 
simplest  and  most  rational  sense  of  the  apostle's 
words.  And  —  which  undoubtedly  adds  much  to 
the  proliability  that  vicarious  baptism  should  have 
been  very  ancient  —  we  learn  from  l.ightfoot  (on 
1  Cor.  xv.)  that  a  custom  prevailed  among  the  Jews 
of  vicarious  ablution  for  such  as  died  under  any 
legal  unclcanness. 

It  is,  however,  equally  conceivable,  that  the  pas- 
sage in  St.  I'aul  gave  rise  to  the  subsequent  prac- 
tice among  the  Marcionitcs  and  Cerinthians.  Mis- 
interpretation of  Scriptural  passages  has  undoubt- 
edly been  a  fertile  source  of  superstitious  ceremony, 
which  has  afterwards  been  looked  on  as  having 
resulted  from  early  tradition.  It  is  certain  that 
the  Greek  Fathers,  who  record  the  custom  in  ques- 
tion, wholly  reject  the  notion  that  St.  I'aul  alluded 
to  it. 

2.  Chrysostom  believes  the  apostle  to  refer  to 
the  profession  of  faith  in  baptism,  part  of  which 
was,  "  I  believe  in  the  resurrection  of  the  dead," 
martxKn  tit  vtKpwv  avitrratrtv-  "  In  this  faith," 
he  says,  "  we  are  baptized.  After  confessing  this 
among  other  articles  of  faith,  we  go  down  into  the 
water.  And  reminding  the  Corinthians  of  this, 
St.  Paul  says,  If  there  Ik»  no  resurrection,  why  art 
thou  then  baptized  for  the  dead,  i.  e.  for  the  dead 
bodies  (ri  teal  $awrl(n  inrip  tuv  vtKpuv',  rovr- 
<<rri,  t<m)v  awfidrotv)  V  For  in  this  faith  thou  art 
baptized,  Micving  in  the  resurrection  of  the  dead  " 
{Horn.  xl.  in  1  Cor.  xv. ;  cf.  Horn.  xiii.  in  Kjntt.  ad 
Corinth.).  St.  Chrysostom  is  followed,  as  usual, 
by  Theodoret,  Theophylact,  and  otlier  Greek  com- 
mentators. Indeed,  he  had  been  anticipated  by 
TertuUian  among  the  Ijitins  (Adv.  Marcion.  lib.  v. 
c.  10),  and  probably  by  Kpiphanius  among  the 
Greeks  (Harts,  xxviii.). 

The  fonncr  of  the  two  interpretations  above 
mentioned  commends  itself  to  us  by  its  simplicity; 
the  latter  by  its  antiquity,  having  almost  the  gen- 
eral consent  of  the  primitive  Christians  in  its  fa- 
vor (see  Suicer,  i.  642);  though  it  is  somewhat 
difficult,  even  with  St.  Ohrvsostom's  comment,  to 
reconcile  it  wholly  with  the  natural  and  grammati- 
cal construction  of  the  words.  In  addition  to  the 
above,  which  seem  the  most  probable,  the  variety 
jf  explanations  is  almost  endless.  Among  them  the 
bllowing  appear  to  deserve  consideration. 

3.  "  What  shall  they  do,  who  are  baptized  when 
death  is  close  at  hand?  "   Fpiphan.  Metres,  xxriii. 

8,  where  according  to  Bengel  {nrtp  will  have  the 
sense  of  near,  clme  upon. 

4.  "  Over  the  graves  of  the  martyrs."  That 
such  a  mode  of  baptism  existed  in  after  ages,  see 
Euseb.  //.  K.  iv.  15;  August.  lie  Civ.  Dei,  xx. 

9.  Vosaius  adopted  this  interpretation ;  but  it  is 
very  unlikely  that  the  custom  should  have  prevailed 
in  the  u\\s  of  St.  I'aul. 

5.  "On  account  of  a  dead  Saviour;"  where  an 
enallagc  of  number  in  the  word  yticpSiv  must  be 
understood.    See  Rosenm  idler,  in  lot:. 

6.  "  What  shall  they  gain,  who  arc  baptized  for 
the  sake  of  the  .lead  in  Christ  V  "  »•  «*•  that  so  the 
wXtipwpa  of  believers  may  lie  fdled  up  (comp.  Rom. 
ti.  12,  25;  Hcb.  xi.  40).  that  "  God  may  complete 

of  his  elect,  and  hasten  his  kingdom." 


7.  "  What  shall  they  do,  who  are  baptized  h 
the  place  of  the  dead  V  "  i.  t.  who,  as  the  ranks  of 
the  faithful  are  thinned  by  death,  come  forward  te 
be  baptized,  that  they  may  fill  up  the  company  of 
believers.  See  aLso  Olshauscn  as  above,  who  ap- 
pears to  hesitate  between  these  hist  two  interpre- 
tations. 

On  the  subject  of  Itaptism.  of  the  practice  of 
the  Jews,  and  of  the  customs  and  opinions  of  the 
early  Christians  with  reference  to  it,  much  infor- 
mation is  to  be  found  in  Yossius,  De  B<rptismo\ 
Suicer,  *.  tx.  avaovw,  fiam-ifa,  a.vai*x°fLaiy  kAj- 
vik6s,  Ac.  ;  Wctstcin,  as  referred  to  al*ve ;  Bing- 
ham, J-.'ccL  Ant.  bk.  xi.;  Yicecomcs,  J>i*sertation(t, 
lib.  i.;  Iightfoot,  Jim:  JUbr.;  and  Schoettgen, 
/for.  Ifebr.,  as  referred  to  altove.  K.  H.  B. 

*  The  most  elalx>rate  recent  work  on  baptism  is 
J.  W.  F.  Hi  fling's  Da$  Sakramtnl  dcr  Taufe,  2 
Bdc.  Erlangen,  1840-48.  See  also  the  art.  tauft 
(by  Steitz)  in  llerzog's  Real-lncykl.  xv.  428-485. 
References  to  the  controversial  literature  on  the 
subject  cannot  well  be  given  here.  The  essay,  bow- 
ever,  of  Dr.  T.  J.  Conant,  The  Meaning  und  Ute 
of  Haptizein  philoloyically  and  historically  inresti- 
yated,  published  as  an  Appendix  to  his  revised  ver- 
sion of  the  Gospel  of  Matthew  (New  York,  Amer. 
Bible  Union,  1800),  and  also  issued  separately,  de- 
serves mention  for  its  copious  collection  of  passages 
from  ancient  authors.  A. 

SfiTU-MENT  to  Baptism. 

The  "  I-aying  on  of  Hands"  was  considered  in  the 
ancient  church  as  the  "Supplement  of  Baptism." 

I.  Imposition  of  hands  is  a  natural  form  by 
which  benediction  lias  been  expressed  in  all  ages 
and  among  all  people.  It  is  the  act  of  one  supe- 
rior either  by  age  or  spiritual  position  towards  an 
inferior,  and  by  its  very  form  it  ap|iears  to  bestow 
some  gift,  or  to  manifest  a  desire  that  some  gift 
should  be  l*»towed.  It  may  be  an  evil  thing  that 
is  symbolically  bestowed,  as  when  guiltiness  was 
thus  transferred  by  the  high-priest  to  the  scape- 
goat from  the  congregation  (Lev.  xvi.  21);  but. 
in  general,  the  gift  is  of  something  good  which  God 
Is  sup]iosed  to  bestow  by  the  channel  of  the  laying 
on  of  hands.  Thus,  in  the  Old  Testament,  Jacob 
accompanies  his  blessing  to  Fphraim  and  Manassch 
with  imposition  of  hands  ((Jen.  xlviii.  14);  Joshua 
is  ordained  in  the  room  of  Moses  by  imposition  of 
hands  (Num.  xxvii.  18;  Deut.  xxxiv.  9);  cures 
seem  to  have  been  wrought  by  the  prophets  by 
imposition  of  hands  (2  K.  v.  11);  and  the  high- 
priest,  in  giving  his  solemn  benediction,  stretched 
out  his  hands  over  the  people  (I^ev.  ix.  22). 

The  same  form  was  used  by  our  Lord  in  blessing 
and  occasionally  in  healing,  and  it  was  plainly 
regarded  by  the  Jews  as  customary  or  befitting 
(Matt.  xix.  13;  Mark  viii.  23,  x.  16).  One  of  tie 
promises  at  the  end  of  St.  Mark's  Gospel  to  Christ  t 
followers  is  that  they  should  cure  the  sick  by  lay 
ing  on  of  hands  (Mark  xvi.  18) ;  and  accordingly 
we  find  that  Saul  received  his  sight  (Acts  ix.  17) 
and  1'ublius's  father  was  healed  of  his  fever  (Acts 
xxviii.  8)  by  imposition  of  hands. 

In  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  the  nature  of  tbs 
gift  or  blessing  bestowed  by  the  Apostolic  imposi- 
tion of  hands  is  made  clearer.  It  is  called  the  gift 
of  the  Holy  Ghost  (viii.  17.  xix.  6).  This  gift  of 
the  Holy  (ihost  is  described  as  the  fulfillment  of 
Joel's  prediction  —  "I  will  pour  out  my  Spirit  upon 
all  flesh,  and  your  sons  and  your  daughters  shal 
prophesy,  and  your  young  men  shall  see 
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md  jour  old  men  shall  dream  dream* ;  and  on  my 
•errant*  and  on  my  handmaiden*  I  will  pour  out  in 
those  days  of  my  Spirit,  and  thry  shall  prophesy  " 
(ii.  17.  18,  and  38).  Accordingly  visible  super- 
natural powers  were  the  result  of  this  gift  —  powers 
which  a  Simon  Magu»  could  see,  the  capacity  of 
bestowing  which  he  could  covet  and  propose  to 
purchase  (viii.  18).  In  the  case  of  the  Ephesian 
disciples  these  |»wcrs  are  stated  to  he.  Speaking 
with  tongues  and  l*rophesying  (xix.  0 ).  Sometimes 
they  were  granted  without  the  ceremony  of  impo- 
sition of  hands,  in  answer  to  Apostolic  prayer  (iv. 
31),  or  in  confirmation  of  Apostolic  preaching  (x. 
44 ).  But  the  last  of  these  cases  is  described  as 
extraordinary  (xi.  17).  and  as  having  occurred  in 
an  extraordinary  manner  for  the  special  purpose  of 
impressing  a  hardly-learned  lesson  on  the  Jewish 
Christians  bv  its  very  strangeness. 

By  the  time  that  the  Kpistle  to  the  Hebrews 
was  written  we  find  that  there  existed  a  practice 
and  doctrine  of  imposition  of  hands,  which  is  pro- 
nounced by  the  writer  of  the  Kpistle  to  be  one  of 
the  first  principles  and  fundamentals  of  Christianity, 
which  he  enumerates  in  the  following  order:  —  (1.) 
Fhe  doctrine  of  Repentance;  (2.)  of  Faith;  (3.)  of 
Baptisms;  (4.)  of  Laying  on  of  Hands;  (*>.)  of  the 
Resurrection;  (0.)  of  Eternal  Judgment  (Neb.  vi.  1, 
2).  leaving  on  of  Hands  in  this  passage  can  mean 
only  one  of  three  things  —  Ordination,  Absolution, 
or  that  which  we  have  already  seen  in  the  Acts  to 
have  been  practiced  by  the  Apostles,  inqiosition  of 
bands  for  the  gift  of  the  Holy  (ihost  on  the  bap- 
tized. The  meaning  of  Ordination  is  excluded  by 
the  context.  We  have  no  proof  of  the  existence 
of  the  habitual  practice  of  Absolution  at  this  period 
nor  of  its  being  accompanied  by  the  laying  on  of 
hands.  Everything  points  to  that  laving  on  of  hands 
which,  as  we  have  seen,  immediately  succeeded  bap- 
tism in  the  Apostolic  age,  and  continued  to  do  so 
in  the  ages  immediately  succeeding  the  Apostles. 

The  Christian  dispensation  is  specially  the  dis- 
»ensation  of  the  Spirit.  He,  if  any,  is  the  Vicar 
Thorn  Christ  deputed  to  fill  his  place  when  He  de- 
parted (John  i vi.  7).  The  Spirit  exhibits  himself 
not  only  by  his  gifts,  but  also,  and  still  more, 
by  his  graces.  His  gifts  are  such  as  those  enu- 
merated in  the  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians :  "  the 
gift  of  healing,  of  miracles,  of  prop!>ecy,  of  dis- 
cerning of  spirits,  of  divers  kinds  of  tongues,  of 
interpretation  of  tongues"  (I  Cor.  xii.  10).  His 
graces  are,  " love,  joy,  peace,  long-suffering,  gentle- 
ness, goodness,  faith,  meekness,  temperance  "  (Gal. 
v.  22,  21):  the  former  are  classed  as  the  extraordi- 
ary,  the  latter  as  the  ordinary  gifts  of  the  Spirit. 

It  was  the  will  of  the  Spirit  to  bestow  his  gifts 

different  ways  at  different  times,  as  well  as  in 
different  ways  and  on  different  persons  at  the  same 
time  (1  Cor.  xii.  6).  His  extraordinary  gifts  were 
poured  out  in  great  abundance  at  the  time  when 
the  Christian  Church  was  being  instituted.  At 
no  definite  moment,  but  gradually  and  slowly, 
these  extraordinary  gifts  were  withheld  and  with- 
Vawn.  When  the  Church  was  now  contemplated 
i  >  no  longer  in  course  of  formation,  but  as  having 
been  now  brought  into  lieing,  his  miracles  of 
power  ceased  to  be  wrought  (see  Trench,  tht 
.HirncUs,  Introduction,  and  Jeremy  Taylor,  On 
Omfirmitkm).  Hut  He  continue*  his  miracles  of 
/race.  His  ordinary  gifts  never  ceased  being  dis- 
oensed  through  the  Church,  although  after  a  time 
•he  extraordinary  gifts  were  found  no  ..nger. 

With  the  Apostolic  age,  and  with  the  age  iuc- 
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f  cecding  the  Apostles,  wc  may  suppose  that  the  coo- 
|  sequences  of  the  imposition  of  hands  which  mani- 
fested themselves  in  risible  works  of  power  (Acts 
viii.,  xix.)  ceased.    Nevertheless  the  practice  of 
the  imposition  of  hands  continued.    WhyV  He 
cause,  in  addition  to  the  visible  manifestation  Oi 
the  Spirit  his  invisible  working  was  l*?lieved  to  be 
thereby  increased,  and  his  divine  strength  there- 
in imparted.    That  this  was  the  belief  in  the  Apos- 
tolic days  themselves  may  l>e  thus  seen.    The  cer- 
emony of  imposition  of  hands  was  even  then  habit 
ual  and  ordinary.    This  may  lie  concluded  from 
the  passage  already  quoted  from  Heb.  vi.  2,  where 
Imposition  is  classed  with  Baptisms  as  a  funda- 
mental: it  may  possibly  also  l«  deduced  (as  we 
shall  show  to  have  l*»en  'believed)  from  2  Cor.  i.  21, 
22,  compared  with  Eph.  i.  13,  iv.  30;  1  John  ii 
20;  and  it  maybe  certainly  inferred  from  subse- 
quent universal  practice.      But  although  all  the 
baptized  immediately  after  their  liaptism  received 
the  imposition  of  h'uids,  yet  the  extraordinary 
gifts  were  not  given  to  all.    41  Are  all  workers 
of  miracles?  have  all  the  gifts  of  healing?  do 
all  speak  with  tongues?  do  all  interpret?"  (1 
Cor.  xii.  29).     The  men  thus  endowed  were, 
and  must  always  have  been,  few  among  many. 
Why,  then,  and  with  what  results,  was  imposition 
of  hands  made  a  general  custom  ?   Because,  though 
tho  visible  gifts  of  the  Spirit  were  I  stowed  only 
on  those  on  whom  He  willed  to  l*stow  them,  yet 
there  were  diversities  of  gifts  and  operations  (ib. 
11).    Those  who  did  not  receive  the  risible  gifts 
might  still  receive,  in  some  cases,  a  strengthening 
and  enlightenment  of  their  natural  faculties.    «*  To 
one  is  given  by  the  Spirit  the  wonl  of  wisdom,  to 
another  the  word  of  knowledge  by  the  same  Spirit" 
(ib.  8);  while  all  in  respect  to  whom  no  obstacle 
existed  might  receive  that  grace  which  St.  Paul 
contrasts  with  and  prefers  to  the  "  l>est  gifts,"  as 
"  more  excellent "  than  miracles,  healing,  tongues, 
knowledge  and  prophesying  (ib.  31),  greater  too 
than  "faith  and  hope"  (xiii.  13).    This  is  the 
grace  of  ''charity,"  which  is  another  name  for  the 
ordinary  working  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  the  heart 
of  man.    This  was  doubtless  the  l>elief  on  which 
the  rite  of  Imposition  of  Hands  became  universal 
in  the  Apostolic  age,  and  continued  to  l>e  univer- 
sally observed  in  the  succeeding  ages  of  the  Church. 
There  are  numberless  references  or  allusions  to  it  in 
the  early  Esthers.    There  is  a  possible  allusion  to 
it  in  Theophilus  Antioclienus,  A.  I».  170  (Ad  AutoL 
1.  i.  c.  12,  al.  17).    It  is  spoken  of  by  Tertullian, 
A.  i».  200        Itupt.  c.  viii.;  />e  Jttsurr.  Curn.  e. 
riii.);  bv  Clement  of  Alexandria,  a.  i>.  200  ("pud 
Euseh.  1.  iii.  c.  17);  by  Origen,  a.  i>.  210  (Horn. 
vii.  in  Fztk.);  by  Cyprian,  A.  n.  250  (Hp.  pp.  70, 
73);  by  Eirmilian,  a.  i>.  250  (><pwl  Cypr.  kp.  p. 
75,  §  8);  by  Cornelius,  a.  i>.  2»>0  (tipwl  Euseb.  1. 
vi.  c.  43);  and  by  almost  all  of  the  chief  writers 
of  the  4th  and  5th  centuries.    Cyprian  (ix*.  cit. ) 
derives  the  practice  from  the  example  of  the  Apostles 
recorded  in  Acts  riii.    Kinnilian,  .lenmie,  and  Au- 
gustine refer  in  like  manner  to  Acts  xix.  "The 
Fathers,"  says  Hooker,  "everywhere  impute  unto 
it  that  gift  or  grace  of  the  Holy  (ihost,  not  which 
makeih  us  first  Christian  men.  but,  when  we  are 
made  such,  ossisteth  us  in  all  virtue,  armeth  us 
against  temptation  and  sin.  .  .  .  The  Fathers 
therefore,  l*mg  thus  persuaded,  held  confirmation 
as  an  ordinance  Apostolic,  always  profitable  in 
God's  Church,  although  not  always  accompanied 
with  equal  largeness  of  those  external  effect*  which 
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at  the  first "  (EccL  PoL  ?.  66, 


.jave  it 

II.  Time  of  Confirmation.  —  Originally  Impo- 
litkm  of  Hands  followed  immediately  upon  Bap- 
tism, so  closely  as  to  appear  as  part  of  the  bap- 
tismal ceremony  or  a  supplement  to  it.  This  is 
clearly  stated  by  Tertullian  (De  Bapt.  vii.,  viii.), 
Cyril  (Catech.  MysL  iii.  1),  the  author  of  the 
Apostolical  Constitutions  (vii.  43),  and  all  early 
Christian  writers ;  and  hence  it  is  that  the  names 
oippayii,  xp«r/ia,  signaculum,  arc  applied 
to  Baptism  as  well  as  to  Imposition  of  Hands. 
(See  Euscb.  //.  E.  iii.  23;  Greg.  Naz.  Or.  p.  40; 
llerm.  Past.  iii.  9,  16;  Tertull.  De  Spectac.  xxiv.) 
Whether  it  were  an  infant  or  an  adult  that  was 
baptized,  confirmation  and  admission  to  the  Eu- 
oharist  immediately  ensued.  This  continued  to  be 
ihe  general  rule  of  the  Church  down  to  the  ninth 
century,  and  is  the  rule  of  the  Eastern  Churches  to 
the  present  time.  The  way  in  which  the  difference 
in  practice  between  East  and  West  grew  up  was  the 
following.  It  was  at  first  usual  for  many  persons 
to  be  liaptized  together  at  the  great  Festivals  of 
Easter,  Pentecost,  and  Epiphany  in  the  presence  of 
the  bishop.  The  bishop  then  confirmed  the  newly- 
baptized  by  prayer  and  imposition  of  hands.  But 
by  degrees  it  became  customary  for  presbyter*  and 
deacons  to  baptize  in  other  places  than  the  cathe- 
drals and  at  other  times  than  at  the  great  festivals. 
Consequently,  it  was  necessary  either  to  give  to 
presbyters  the  right  of  confirming,  or  to  defer  con- 
firmation to  a  later  time,  when  it  might  le  in  the 
power  of  the  bishop  to  {terform  it.  The  Eastern 
Churches  gave  the  right  to  the  presbyter,  reserving 
only  to  Ujc  bishop  the  composition  of  the  chrism  with 
which  the  ceremony  is  performed.  The  Western 
Churches  retained  it  in  the  hands  of  the  bishop. 
(See  Cone.  Carthag.  iii.  can.  36  and  iv.  can.  36; 
Cone.  Tokl.  i.  can.  20 ;  Cone.  Autissiodor.  can.  6 ; 
Cone.  liraear.  i.  can.  36  and  ii.  can.  4 ;  Cone.  Eliber. 
can.  38  and  77.)  Tertullian  says  that  it  was  usual 
fbr  the  bishop  to  make  expeditions  (excurrat)  from 
the  city  in  which  he  resided  to  the  villages  and  re- 
note  spots  in  order  to  lay  his  hands  on  those  who 
had  been  baptized  by  presbyters  and  deacons,  and  to 
Tray  for  the  gift  of  the  Holy  Spirit  upon  them 
(Cont.  Lueif.  iv.).  The  result  was  that,  in  the 
West,  men's  minds  became  accustomed  to  the  sev- 
erance of  the  two  ceremonies  which  were  once  so 
closely  joined  —  the  more,  as  it  was  their  practice 
to  receive  those  who  had  been  hcretically  or  schis- 
matically  baptized,  not  by  rehaptism,  but  only  by 
imposition  of  hands  and  prayer.  By  degrees  the 
severance  liecame  so  complete  as  to  be  sanctioned 
and  required  by  authority.  After  a  time  this  ap- 
pendix or  supplement  to  the  sacrament  of  baptism 
became  itself  erected  into  a  separate  sacrament  by 
the  Latin  Church. 

III.  Nanus  of  Confirmation.  —  The  title  of 
•Confirmatio  "  is  modern.  It  is  not  found  in  the 
>arly  Latin  Christian  writers,  nor  is  there  any 
jreek  equivalent  for  it:  for  TtAftWu  answers 
ather  to  "  consecratio  "  or  44  perfectio,"  and  refers 
-ather  to  baptism  than  confirmation.  The  ordinary 
Greek  word  is  xoio~nn.  which,  like  the  Latin  44  unc- 
Ho,"  expresses  the  gift  of  the  Holy  Spirit's  grace, 
.n  this  gene,  U  seuse  it  is  used  in  1  John  ii.  20, 
44  Ye  have  an  unction  from  the  Holy  One,"  and  in 
I  Vax.  i.  21,  14  He  which  hath  anointed  us  is  God, 
who  bath  also  sealed  us  and  given  the  earnest  of 

Spirit  in  our  hearts."    So  early  a  writer  as 
not  only  mentwas  the  art  of  anointing 


as  Ixung  in  use  at  the  same  time  with  the  imposi- 
tion of  hands  (De  Bapt.  vii.  and  viii.),  but  bt 
speaks  of  it  as  being  44  de  priatina  discipline  "  even 
in  his  day.  It  is  certain,  therefore,  that  it  mutt 
have  been  introduced  very  early,  and  it  baa  ben 
thought  by  some  that  the  two  Scriptural  passages 
above  quoted  imply  its  existence  from  the  very  be- 
ginning. (See  Chrysostom,  Hilary, 
Comm.  in  loe.  and  Cyril  in  CaUch.  3.) 

Another  Greek  name  is  tr<f>payls.  It 
called  as  being  the  consummation  and  seal  of  the 
grace  given  in  baptism.  In  the  passage  quoted 
from  the  Epistle  to  the  Colosaians  44  sealing "  by 
the  Spirit  is  joined  with  being  44  anointed  by  God." 
A  similar  expression  is  made  use  of  in  Eph.  i.  13, 
44  In  whom  also  after  that  ye  believed  ye  were 
sealed  with  that  Holy  Spirit  of  promise;"  and 
again,  44  the  Holy  Spirit  of  God,  whereby  ye  are 
sealed  unto  the  day  of  redemption  "  (Eph.  iv.  30). 
The  Latin  equivalents  are  siyillutn,  siynaculum,  and 
(the  most  commonly  used  Latin  term)  consignatio. 
Augustine  (De  Trin.  xv.  26)  sees  a  reference  in 
these  pasaages  to  the  rite  of  confirmation. 

IV.  Definitions  of  Confirmation.  —  The  Greek 
Church  does  not  refer  to  Acts  viii.,  xix.,  and  Heb. 
vi.  for  the  origin  of  confirmation  so  much  as  to  1 
John  ii.  and  2  Cor.  i.  Regarding  it  as  the  con- 
summation of  baptism  she  condemns  the  separation 
which  has  been  effected  in  the  West.  I  no  Kussian 
Church  defines  it  as  4*  a  mystery  in  which  the  bap- 
tized believer,  being  anointed  with  holy  chrism  in 
the  name  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  receives  the  gifts  of 
the  Holy  Ghost  for  growth  and  strength  in  the 
spiritual  life"  (Longer  Catechism).  The  Latin 
Church  defines  it  as  44  unction  by  chrism  (accom- 
panied by  a  set  form  of  words),  applied  by  the 
Bishop  to  the  forehead  of  one  baptized,  by  IIH".lIi!i 
of  which  he  receives  increase  of  grace  and  strength 
by  the  institution  of  Christ"  (liguori  after  Bel- 
larmine).  The  English  Church  (by  implication)  as 
44  a  rite  by  means  of  which  the  regenerate  are 
strengthened  by  the  manifold  gifts  of  the  Holy 
Ghost  the  Comforter,  on  the  occasion  of  their  rat- 
ifying the  baptismal  vow  "  (Confirmation  Service). 
Were  we  to  criticise  these  definitions,  or  to  describe 
the  ceremonies  belonging  to  the  rite  in  different  ages 
of  the  Church,  we  should  be  passing  from  our  legit- 
imate sphere  into  that  of  a  Theological  Dictionary. 

Literature.  —  Hooker,  Ecclesiastical  Polity,  bk 
v.  §  66,  Oxf.  1863;  Bellarmine,  De  Sacramento 
Confirmationis,  in  libro  De  Gmtrorersiis,  torn.  iii. 
CoL  Agr.  1629;  DaihY,  De  Confirmative  et  Ex- 
trema  Unctione,  Genev.  1659;  Hammond,  De  Con- 
firmatione,  Oxon.  1661 ;  Hall,  On  Imposition  of 
Hands,  Works,  ii.  876,  Ix>nd.  1661;  Pearson, 
Lectio  V.  in  Acta  Apostolorum,  Minor  Works,  L 
362,  Oxf.  1844;  Taylor,  A  Discourse  of  Confirma- 
tion, Works,  v.  619,  Lond.  1854;  W neatly,  Illus- 
trate n  of  Book-  of  Common  Prayer,  c.  ix.  Oxf. 
1846;  Bingham,  Ecclesiastical  Annuities,  bk.  xii. 
I>ond.  1856;  Liguori,  Thtologia  Mornlis,  iii.  468 
Paris,  1845;  Hey.  Lectures  on  Divinity, 
1841 ;  Mill,  Pro-lection  on  Ueb.  vi.  2,  Carub.  1843: 
Palmer,  Origintt  Liturgica:  On  Confirmation, 
Lond.  1845;  Bates,  College  Lectures  on  Christian 
Anthjuitits,  Lond.  1845;  Bp.  Wordsworth,  C«/*» 
chesis,  Ix>nd.  1857;  I*.  Wordsworth,  Notes  ia 
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Abbf,  nc  Simonis  Onnm.  .V.  7*.  38),  a  robber 
Ai7<rH)T,  John  xviii.  40),  who  had  committed 
murder  in  an  insurrection  (Mark  x v.  7;  Luke  xxiii. 
19)  in  Jerusalem,  and  was  lying  in  prison  at 
Jjc  time  of  the  trial  of  .Jesus  before  Pilate-  When 
.be  Roman  governor,  in  his  anxiety  to  save  Jesus, 
proposed  to  release  him  to  the  people  in  accordance 
with  the  custom  that  he  should  release  one  prisoner 
to  them  at  the  Passover,  the  whole  multitude  cried 
ant,  Alpt  toutov,  ar6\uJor  8*  ripHy  to*  Bapaji- 
Bar :  which  request  was  complied  with  by  Pilate. 
According  to  many  [  fir*,  two  of  them  a  stcuvln 
mxnu]  of  the  cursive,  or  Liter  MSS.  in  Matt,  xxvii. 
17,  his  name  was '  I  tfffovt  Bapa&fias ;  Pilate's  ques- 
tion there  running,  TiVo  6tKtrt  awo\v<r»  ijJ'  ; 
'Inaouv  BapaB&ur,  5)  'lifvovr  rov  Kty6fi*yov  Xpur- 
t&v ;  and  this  reading  is  supported  by  the  Armenian 
version,  and  cited  by  Origen  (on  Matt.  vol.  v.  30). 
It  bas  in  consequence  been  admitted  into  the  text 
by  FriLzsche  and  Tischcndorf.4*  But  the  contrast 
in  ver.  20,  44  that  they  should  ask  Barabbas,  and 
destroy  Jesus,"  seems  fatal  to  it.  II.  A. 

BAR'ACHEL  [u-hom  God  hue 

bltssvl)  :  Baoax^A.-  Bnrachtl),  "the  Buzitc," 
frther  of  FJihu  (Job  xxxii.  2,  C).  [Buz.] 

•  BARACHI'AH,  Zech.  i.  1,  7,  A.V.  ed. 
1611,  and  other  early  editions.    Bkukchiam  7. 

BARACHI'AS  [Baparias  ■  Ba  rachitis],  Matt, 
xxiii.  35.  [Zaciiakias.J 

BA'RAK  (p"^2,  lightning,  as  in  Ex.  xix.  16: 
c,  LXX.:  [Borne,  Vulg. :]  comp.  tlie  family 
of  Ilannibal,  Hares  = ••  fulmen  belli"),  son 
of  Abinoam  of  Kcdesh,  a  refuge-city  in  Mount 
Xaphtbali,  was  incited  by  Deborah,  a  prophetess 
of  Ephraim,  to  deliver  Urael  from  the  yoke  of 
Jabin.  Jabin  ("  prudent  ")  was  probably  the  dy- 
name  of  those  kings  of  northern  Canaan,  whose 
city  was  Haior  on  Ukc  Merom.  Sisera, 
bis  general  and  procurator,  oppressed  a  promiscuous 
population  at  1 laroshcth.  Accompanied,  at  bis  own 
express  desire,  by  Deliorah,  Barak  led  his  rudely - 
arrned  force  of  10,000  men  from  Naphtbali  and 
Zebulon  to  an  encampment  on  the  summit  of  Talior, 
where  the  nine  hundred  iron  chariots  of  Jabin 
would  be  useless.  At  a  signal  given  by  tho  proph- 
etess, the  little  army,  seizing  the  opportunity  of 
a  providential  storm  (Joseph,  r.  5,  §  4 )  and  a  wind 
that  blew  in  the  faces  of  the  enemy,  boldly  rushed 
down  the  hill,  and  utterly  routed  the  unwieldy  host 
of  the  Canaanites  in  the  plain  of  Jezreel  ( Kadraelori ), 
-  the  battle  field  of  Palestine"  (Stanley,  S.  it  P. 
p.  331 ).  From  the  prominent  mention  of  Taanach 
(Judg.  v.  10,  44  sandy  soil ")  and  of  the  river  Ki- 
abon,  it  is  most  likely  that  the  victory  was  partly 
doc  to  the  suddenly  swollen  waves  of  that  impet- 
uous torrent  (x«pdp>ovT,  LXX.),  particularly  its 
western  branch  called  Megiddo.  The  victory  was 
decisive,  Harosheth  taken  (Judg.  iv.  16),  Sisera 
murdered,  and  Jabin  ruined.  A  peace  of  40  years 
vjsued,  and  the  next  danger  came  from  a  different 
quarter.  The  victors  composed  a  splendid  epini- 
nan  ode  in  commemoration  of  their  deliverance 
vJud;.  v.). 

It  is  difficult  to  decide  the  date  of  Barak.  He 
ippears  to  have  been  a  contemporary  of  Sbamgar 
.Judg.  v.  6).    If  so,  he  could  not  have  been  so 

•  *  Teschendorf  adopted  this  wading  In  his  second 
bripsic  wlitioo  (1*49),  but  isdected  it  In  bis  jrre«M 

<  1663),  and  lu  Ute  eighth,  now  (1887»  in  e«vst 
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;  much  as  178  years  after  Joshua,  wheie  be  is  get> 
l  erally  placed.  Ixird  A.  llervey  suj>poaes  the  nar- 
j  rative  to  be  a  repetition  of  Josh.  xi.  1-12  {GtneaL 
\  oy'us,  p.  228  ff. ).  A  great  deal  may  be  said  for 
this  new;  the  names  Jabin  and  Hazor;  the 
mention  of  subordinate  kings  (Judg.  v.  19:  ct 
Josh.  xi.  2  ff.);  the  general  locality  of  the  battle 
the  prominence  of  chariots  in  both  narratives,  ana 
especially  the  name  Misrephoth-maim,  which  seems 
to  mean  44  burning  by  the  waters,"  as  in  the  marg. 
of  the  A.  V.,  and  not  "the  flow  of  waters." 
Many  chronological  difficulties  are  also  thus  re- 
moved, but  it  is  fair  to  add  that  in  Stanleys 
opinion  (S.  A  P.,  p.  302,  note)  there  are  geo- 
graphical difficulties  in  the  way.  i  Kwald,  Gtsrh. 
des  Volt's  Jsratl:  I»rd  A.  liervey,  GencaLtgiet, 
pp.  225-246  ff.)  [Dkrokaii.]  F.  W.  F. 

•  The  means  we  have  at  present  for  illustrating 
the  local  scene  of  Barak's  victory  over  Sisera  im- 
part a  new  interest  to  the  narrative,  and  furnish  a 
remarkable  testimony  to  its  accuracy.  Though  the 
song  of  Deborah  and  Barak  was  written  thousand* 
of  yean  ago,  so  many  of  the  places  mentioned  in 
it  have  survived  to  our  time  and  been  identified 
that  this  battle-field  lies  now  mapped  out  before  us 
on  the  face  of  the  country  almost  as  distinctly  as  if 
we  were  reading  the  account  of  a  contemporary 
event.  Dr.  Thomson,  who  has  had  his  home  for 
a  quarter  of  a  century  almost  in  sight  of  Tabor, 
at  the  foot  of  which  the  battle  was  fought,  has 
given  a  living  picture  of  the  movements  of  the  hos- 
tile armies,  and  of  the  localities  referred  to,  show- 
ing that  nearly  all  these  ttill  exist  and  bear  their 
ancient  names,  and  occur  precisely  in  the  order 
that  the  events  of  the  narrative  presuppose.  The 
passage  is  too  long  for  citation  ( //?*/  nnd  Boot,  i. 
141-144),  but  will  1-e  found  to  illustrate  strikingly 
the  topographical  accuracy  of  Scripture.  Stanley 
has  given  a  similar  description  ( Sin.  owl  Put.  p.  331, 
Amer.  ed.).  We  have  monographs  on  the  song  of 
thp  conquerors  (Judg.  v.)  from  Hollmann,  CommtnL. 
philfJ.-criL  (Ijps.  IX 18  i ;  lV  ttcher,  Athrmltse  ?vm 
Alt.  Ttst.  (p.  16  ff,,;  t.umpa.h,  Ahutf  imcntlicht 
Stwiifn  (Heidelberg,  18o2 ; ;  and  Sack,  Litdtr  in 
<itn  historiscfien  Bather  tl.s  A.  T.  (1861).  The 
exegetical  articles  (embracing  translation  and  notes; 
of  Dr.  Robinson  (BM.  AV/*..«.  i.  .V.8-612)  and  of 
Prof.  Kohbina  (BJ>1.  Soern,  xii.  pp.  507-642)  are 
elaimrate  and  valuable.  The  l  ommentaries  on 
Judges  (those  of  Studer,  KeiJ,  Ucrtheau,  CasseD 
give  special  prominence  to  the  explanation  of  this 
remarkable  ode.  There  is  a  spirited  though  free 
translation  of  the  song  in  Mihnan'3  History  of 
Otc  Jews,  i.  pp.  2J2-2J.*  ( Amer.  ed).  II. 

BARBARIAN  (Bipfiapn).  Hat  M  0EWVr 
B&pBapot  U  the  common  (ireek  definition,  quoted 
by  Serv.  ad  Vu  g.  .+.n.  ii.  504 ;  and  in  this  strict 
sense  the  word  is  used  in  Pom.  i.  14,  44 1  am  debtor 
both  to  Greeks  and  barbarians;"  where  Luther 
used  the  term  44  Ungrieche,"  which  happily  expresses 
its  force.  "EAAij*"  «ral  BipBapoi  is  the  constant 
[division  found  in  (ireek  literature,  but  Thucydidea 
(i.  3)  points  out  that  this  distinction  is  sultsequent 
to  Homer,  in  whom  the  word  does  not  occur,  al- 
though he  terms  the  <  ariam  &apBap6<pu>voi  (B. 
ii.  867,  where  Eustathiu*  connect*  the  other  form 
KdpBarot  with  K&p).  At  first,  according  to  Stra- 
bo  (xiv.  p.  662),  it  was  only  used  kclt'  ovofUtTowoita* 


of  publication,  assigning  his  reasons  at  connHarabU 
length.  8ss  also  Tregelles'*  *<rount  of  tkt  PHted  Til 
of  the  Qtttk  X  T.,  pp.  liH-196  A 
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f»l  rmv  6u<T*htb6po)i  teal  <TK?.t)pw%  koX  rpa%imt 
kaXovirrwv,  and  jts  generic  use  was  subsequent. 
H  often  retains  this  primitive  meaning,  as  in  1  Cor. 
civ.  1 1  (of  one  using  an  unknown  tongue),  ami 
Act*  xx\iii.  4  (of  the  Maltese,  who  spoke  a  Punic 
dialect).  So  too  .Esch.  A'/nm.  2013,  x«A<8oVos 
BiKrjv  "Ayywra  <pt»v))v  BdpBapov  KtKTijfityr]- 
and  even  of  one  who  sjioke  a  patois,  &rt  At  a  Bios 
&>VK*i  iv  <pwt>rj  Bap&apu)  Ttdpanfttvos,  Plat,  Pro- 
Uhj.  .14 1  c  (it  is  not  so  strong  a  word  as  xaAfy- 
yKteaaos,  Donaldson,  ('vat.  §  88);  and  the  often 
quoted  line  af  Ov.  Tviit.  v.  10,  37,  — 

«  Barbaras  hk  ego  sum  quia  rum  inttUigar  iiHi." 

The  ancient  Egyptians  (like  the  modem  Chinese) 
had  an  analogous  word  for  all  robs  fi^  oQiatv 
SfioyAwaraovs,  Herod,  ii.  158;  and  BdpBapot  is 
used  in  the  I.XX.  to  express  a  similar  Jewish  dis- 
tinction.   Thus  in  Ps.  cxiii.  1,  Aooi  BipBapos  is 

used  to  translate  "peregrino  sermone  utens" 

(Schlcusn.  The*,  s.  v.),  which  is  also  an  onomato- 
poeian  from  T>»b,  to  stammer.  In  1  Cor.  v.  13, 1 
Tim.  iii.  7,  we  have  oi  ?£w,  and  Matt.  vi.  32,  To  (6vn, 
used  Hebraistically  for  E^TH,  C3>*W  (in  very  much 
the  same  sort  of  sense  as  that  of  BdpBapoi)  to  dis- 
tinguish all  other  nations  from  the  Jews;  and  in 
the    Talmudists  we  find    Palestine  opposed  to 

iTVU^S,  just  as  Greece  was  to  Borbaria  or  f)  Bip- 
Bapos' (of.  Cic.  Fin.  ii.  15;  Iightfoot,  Centuria 
Chomtjr.  ad  init.)  And  yet  so  completely  was 
the  term  QipBapos  accepted,  that  even  Josephus 
and  Philo  scruple  as  little  to  reckon  the  Jews 
among  tla-m  (Ant.  xi.  7,  §  1,  Ac.),  as  the  early 
Romans  did  to  apply  the  term  to  themselves 
("  Deinophilus  seripsit,  Marcus  vertit  barhare;" 
Plaut.  Asin.  prol.  JO).  Very  naturally  the  word 
after  a  time  liegan  to  involve  notions  of  cruelty  and 
contempt  (Oripbs  BapQdpou,  2  Mace.  iv.  25,  xv.  2, 
Ac),  and  then  the  Humans  excepted  themselves 
from  the  scope  of  its  meaning  (Cic.  de  Jtep.  i.  37, 
§  OS).  Afterwards  only  the  savage  nations  were 
called  barbarians;  though  the  Greek  Constantino- 
politans  called  the  Romans  "  barl»arians "  to  the 
very  last.  (Gibbon,  c.  51,  vi.  351,  ed.  Smith; 
Winer,  $.  v.)  F.  AV.  F. 

*  BARRAROUS  (BdpBapot),  as  employed  in 
Acts  xxviii.  2  (A  V.),  means  "foreign,"  a  sense 
now  obsolete,  and  designates  there  the  Melitieans 
is  speaking  a  different  language  from  the  Greeks. 
The  inhabitants  of  Melita  ( Matin ),  were  a  Phoenician  ! 
race  and  spoke  the  Punic.  1. e.  Phoenician,  as  spoken 
at  Carthage.  A  misunderstanding  of  the  term  ren- 
dered "  barbarous  "  in  Acts  xxviii.  2  led  Coleridge 
to  deny  that  the  MeliLeans  could  be  meant  there, 
because  they  were  highly  civilized.  The  "  no  little 
kindness"  which  "the  barbarous  people  showed" 
to  the  wrecked  mariners  obliges  us  to  acquit  them  of 
any  want  of  humanity.  "  liarharians  "  (see  above) 
would  be  less  inexact,  but  leans  now  towards  the 
tame  objectionable  meaning.  H. 

BARHU'MITE,  THE.  [Baiiukim.] 

BARI'AH  [a  bolt]:   Btfipi;  [Vat. 

Mayxi:]  Alex.  Btpta'-  Darin),  one  of  the  sons  of 
Shetnaiali,  a  descendant  of  the  royal  family  of  Ju- 
lih  (1  Chr.  iii.  22). 

BAR-JE'SUS.  [Elymas.] 

BAR-JON  A.  [Peter.] 
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bar/kos  (Diyna  [painu,]  ■.  BapK6s,  pr«t 

BapKovs;  in  Neh.]  Bapnovi,  [Alex.  Bo+kovs:] 
Bercot).  "Children  of  Barkos"  were  among  the 
Nethinim  who  returned  from  the  captivity  witl 
Zerubbabel  (Err.  ii.  53;  Neh.  vii.  55). 

BARLEY  (Pn j?t£>,  tc'dtdJt :  KpiH :  hordsum) 
the  well-known  useful  cereal,  mention  of  which  is 
made  in  numerous  passages  of  the  Bible.  Plinj 
(//.  A',  xviii.  7)  states  that  barley  is  one  of  the 
most  ancient  articles  of  diet.  It  was  grown  by  the 
Egyptians  (Ex.  ix.  31 ;  Herod,  ii.  77 ;  Diodor.  i.  34 ; 
Plin.  xxii.  25);  and  by  the  Jews  (Lev.  xxvii.  16; 
Deut.  viii.  8;  Ruth  ii.  17,  Ac),  who  used  it  for 
baking  into  bread,  chiefly  amongst  the  poor  (Judg. 
vii.  13;  2  K.  iv.  42;  John  vi.  9,  13);  for  making 
into  bread  by  mixing  it  with  wheat,  beans,  lentiles, 
millet,  Ac.  (Ez.  iv.  9);  for  making  into  cakes  (Ez. 
iv.  12);  as  fodder  for  horses  (1  K.  iv.  28).  Com- 
pare also  Juvenal  (viii.  154);  and  Pliny  (//.  A*, 
xviii.  14;  xxviii.  21),  who  states  that  though  bar- 
ley was  extensively  used  by  the  ancient*,  it  had  in 
his  time  fallen  into  disrepute  and  was  generally 
used  as  fodder  for  cattle  only.  Soninni  says  that 
barley  is  the  common  food  for  horses  in  the  East. 
Oats  and  rye  were  not  cultivated  by  the  Jews,  and 
perhaps  not  known  to  them.  [Kvf..]  (See  also 
Kitto.  Phyt.  II.  of  Pal.  214.)  Barley  is  men- 
tioned in  the  Mishna  as  tne  food  of  horses  and 
asses. 

The  barley  harvest  is  mentioned  Ruth  i.  22,  ii. 
23;  2  Sam.  xri.  9,  10.    It  takes  place  in  Palestine 
in  March  and  April,  and  in  the  hilly  district*  at 
late  as  May ;  but  the  jieriod  of  course  varies  ac- 
cording to  the  localities  where  the  corn  grows. 
Mariti  (7V«r.  416)  says  that  the  barley  in  the 
plain  of  Jericho  begins  to  ripen  in  April.  Niebuhr 
(Besch.  von  Arab.  p.  160)  found  barley  ripe  at  the 
end  of  March  in  the  fields  about  Jerusalem.  The 
barley  harvest  always  precedes  the  wheat  harvest, 
in  some  places  by  a  week,  in  others  by  fully  three 
weeks  (Kobinson,  Bib.  Res.  ii.  99,278).    In  Egypt 
the  barley  is  about  a  month  earlier  tlian  the  wheat ; 
whence  its  total  destruction  by  the  hail-storm  (Ex. 
ix.  31).    Barley  was  sown  at  any  time  between 
November  and  March,  according  to  the  season. 
Niebuhr  states  that  he  saw  a  crop  near  Jerusalem 
ripe  at  the  end  of  March,  and  a  field  which  had 
been  just  newly  sown.    Dr.  Kitto  adduces  the 
authority  of  the  Jewish  writers  as  an  additional 
proof  of  tie  above  statement  (Phys.  II.  Pal.  229). 
This  answers  to  the  winter  and  spring-sown  wheat 
of  our  own  country ;  and  though  the  former  is  gen- 
erally ripe  somewhat  earlier  than  the  latter,  vet 
the  harvest-time  of  both  is  the  same.    Thus  it  was 
with  the  Jews:  the  winter  and  spring-sown  barlev 
were  usually  gathered  into  the  garners  about  the 
same  time;  though  of  course  the  very  late  spring- 
sown  crops  must  hare  been  gathered  in  some  time 
after  the  others. 

Major  Skinner  (Adventures  in  an  Overland  Jour 
ney  to  India,  i.  330)  observed  near  Damascus  a  field 
newly  sown  with  liorley,  which  had  been  submitted 
to  submersion  similar  to  what  is  done  to  rice-fields. 
Dr.  Rojle  (Kittos  Cycl.  Bib.  Lit.  art.  "  Barley": 
with  good  reason  supposes  that  this  explains  Is! 
xxxii.  20 :  "  Blessed  are  ye  that  sow  beside  aft 
waters ; "  and  demurs  to  tne  explanation  whick 
many  writers  have  given,  namely,  that  allusion  is 
made  to  the  mode  in  which  rice  is  cultivated.  W» 
cannot,  however,  at  all  agree  with  this  writer,  that  the 
passage  in  Ecd.  xi.  1  has  any  reference  to  irriga- 
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taoa  of  newly  sown  barley- ficds.  Salomon  in  the 
aontext  is  enforcing  obligations  to  htierality  of  that 
especial  nature  which  looks  no.  for  a  recompense: 
u  Bishop  Hall  says,  Bestow  thy  beneficence  on 
ihose  from  whom  there  is  no  probability  of  a  re- 
turn of  kindness."  It  U  clear  that,  if  allusion  is 
made  to  the  mode  of  culture  referred  to  above, 
either  in  the  case  of  rice  or  bcxlcy,  the  force  and 
moral  worth  of  the  lesson  is  lost;  for  the  motive 
af  such  a  sowing  is  expectation  of  an  abundant  re- 
turn. The  meaning  of  the  passage  is  surely  this: 
"  Be  liberal  U>  those  who  are  as  httle  likely  to  repay 
thee  again,  as  brca  I  or  corn  cast  into  the  pool  or  the 
river  is  likely  to  return  again  unto  thee."  Barley, 
as  an  article  of  human  food,  was  less  esteemed  than 
wheat.  [Rkkau.J  Ompxre  also  Calpurnius  (Ed. 
iii.  84),  Pliny  (//.  Y.  xviii.  7),  and  Liv.v  (xxvii.  13), 
who  tells  us  that  the  Koman  cohorts  who  lost  their 
tttndards  were  punished  by  having  barley  bread 
given  them  instead  of  wheaten.  The  Jews  accord- 
ia£  to  Tract.  Saaht-lr.  c.  9,  §  5,  had  the  following 
l-.w:  "Si  quis  loris  c.-esus  reciderit  jussu  judicum 
inditus  horrUo  c'Jr.itur,  donee  venter  ejus  rum- 
That  barley  bread  is  even  to  this  day  little 
esteemed  in  Palestine,  we  have  the  authority  of 
.nodern  travellers  to  show.  I>r.  Thomson  {Land 
ami  Book,  p.  449)  says  "  nothing  is  more  common 
than  for  these  people  to  complain  that  their  oppres- 
sors have  left  them  nothing  but  barley  breait  to 
eat."  This  fact  is  important  as  serving  to  elu- 
some  passages  in  Scripture.  Why,  for  in- 
ras  b  irhij  meal,  and  not  the  ordinary  meal- 
ofiering  of  vhc.nl  dour,  to  Ik*  the  jealousy-offering 
(Num.  v.  15)?  Heeause  thereby  is  denoted  the 
bw  reputation  in  which  the  implicated  parties  were 
held.  The  homer  and  a  half  of  barley,  as  part  of 
the  purchase-money  of  the  adulteress  (Hos.  iii.  2), 
lias  doubtless  a  similar  typical  meaning.  With  this 
circumstance  in  remembrance,  how  forcible  is  the  ex- 
pression in  Kzekiel  (xiii.  19),  "Will  ye  pollute  me 
among  my  people  for  handfuls  of  btrlryf"  And 
how  does  the  knowleilge  of  the  fact  aid  to  point  out 
the  connection  ltftween  Gideon  and  the  barley-cake, 
in  the  dream  which  the  "man  told  to  his  fellow  " 
(Judg.  vii.  13).  Gideon's  "family  was  poor  in 
Manasseh  —  and  he  was  the  least  in  his  father  s 
house;"  an  I  doubtless  the  Midianites  knew  it 
Again,  the  Israelites  had  been  oppressed  by  Midian 
for  the  space  of  seven  years.  Very  appropriate, 
therefore,  is  the  dream  and  the  interpretation  there- 
of. The  despised  and  humble  Israelitish  deliverer 
was  as  a  mere  vile  barley-cake  in  the  eyes  of  his 
enemies.  On  this  passage  I>r.  Thomson  remarks, 
"  If  the  Midianites  were  accustomed  in  their  ex- 
temporaneous songs  to  call  Gideon  and  his  band 
"cites  of  birUy  breul,"  as  their  successors  the 
haughty  Bedawin  often  do  to  ridicule  their  ene- 
mies, the  application  would  be  all  the  more  nat- 
ural." That  barley  was  cultivated  abundantly  in 
Palestine  is  clear  from  Deut.  viii.  8;  2  Chr.  ii. 
H»,  15. 

The  cultivated  barleys  arc  usually  divided  into 
"two-rowed"  and  "six-rowed"  kinds.  Of  the 
first  the  llonUum  ilUtichum,  the  common  summer 
barley  of  England,  is  an  example;  whilo  the  //. 
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j  hacastichum,  or  winter  barley  of  farmers,  wiC 
(  serve  to  represent  the  Latter  kind.    The  kind  usually 
grown  in  Palestine  is  the  //.  diMichnm.    It  is  toe 
J  well  known  to  need  further  description."  W.  II. 

BAR'NABAS    (nWa:"?  :  Baprdfia,- 

[Birnibas],  a  name  signifying  v:hs  iropoxA^wi. 
"son  of  prophecy,"  or  "exhortation"  (or,  but  not 
so  probably,  •  consolation,"  as  A.  V.),  given  l>v 
the  Apostles  (Acts  iv.  3ij)  to  Joskimi  (or  .loses,  as 
the  Kec.  Text),  a  Invite  of  the  island  of  Cyprus, 
who  was  early  a  disciple  of  Christ  (according  to 
Euseb.  17.  /.'.  i.  12,  and  Clem.  Alex.  Strom,  ii. 
176  Sylb.,  oue  of  the  Seventy),  and  in  Acts  r.) 
is  related  to  have  brought  the  price  of  a  field  which 
he  had  sold,  and  to  have  laid  it  at  the  feet  of  the 
Apostles.  In  Acts  ix.  27,  we  find  liim  introducing 
the  newly-con  verted  Saul  to  the  Apostles  at  Jem 
salem,  in  a  way  which  seems  to  imply  previous  ac- 
quaintance between  the  two.  On  tidings  crming 
to  the  church  at  Jerusalem  that  men  of  Cyprus  and 
Cyrene  had  been,  after  the  persecution  which  arose 
about  Stephen,  preaching  the  word  to  Gentiles  at 
Antioch,  Barnabas  was  sent  thither  (Acts  xi.  19- 
26),  and  being  a  good  man,  and  full  of  the  Holy 
Ghost,  he  rejoiced  at  seeing  the  extension  of  the 
grace  of  God,  and  went  to  Tarsus  to  seek  Saul, 
as  one  specially  raised  up  to  preach  to  the  Gentiles 
(Acts  xxvi.  17).  Having  brought  Saul  to  An- 
tioch, he  was  sent,  together  with  him,  to  Jerusa- 
lem, upon  a  prophetic  intimation  of  a  coming 
famine,  with  relief  to  the  brethren  in  Judiea  (Acts 
xi.  30).  On  their  return  to  Antioch.  the  two, 
being  specially  pointed  out  by  the  Holy  Ghost  (Acts 
xiii.  2)  for  the  missionary  work,  were  ordained  by 
the  church  and  sent  forth  (a.  i>.  45).  From  this 
time,  though  not  of  the  numlier  of  the  Twelve, 
Barnabas  and  Paul  enjoy  the  title  and  dignity  of 
apostles.  Their  first  missionary  journey  is  related 
in  Acts  xiii.,  xiv. ;  it  was  confined  to  Cyprus  and 
Asia  Minor.  Some  time  after  their  return  to  An- 
tioch (a.  d.  47  or  48).  they  were  sent  (A.  i>.  50) 
with  some  others,  to  Jerusalem,  to  determine  with 
the  Apostles  and  Elders  the  difficult  question  re- 
specting the  necessity  of  circumcision  for  the  Gentile 
converts  (Acts  xv.  1  ff.).  On  that  occasion,  Paul 
ami  Barnabas  were  recogniz-cd  as  the  Apostles  of 
the  uncircumcision.  After  another  stay  in  Antioch 
on  their  return,  a  variance  took  place  between  Bar- 
nabas and  Paul  on  the  question  of  taking  with 
them,  on  a  second  missionary  journey,  Jolin  Mark, 
sister's  son  to  Barnabas  (Acts  xv.  3b'  ff.).  "The 
contention  was  so  sharp  that  they  jiarted  .asunder  ;  " 
and  if  we  nay  judge  fium  the  hint  furnished  by 
the  notice  that  Paul  was  commended  by  the  breth 
ren  to  the  grace  of  God,  it  would  seem  that  Bar- 
nabas was  in  the  wrong.  He  took  Mark,  and 
sailed  to  Cyprus,  his  native  island.  And  here  the 
Scripture  notices  of  him  cease:  those  found  in 
Gal.  ii.  1,  9,  13,  belong  to  an  earlier  period;*  see 
aliove.  From  1  Cor.  ix.  6,  we  infer  that  Banial>as 
was  a  married  man;  and  from  Gal.  /.  c,  and  the 
circumslauces  of  the  dispute  with  Paul,  his  ehar- 
»">er  seems  not  to  have  possessed  that  thoroughness 
of  purpose  and  determination  which  was  found  in 


■  The  Hebrew  word  7"H  TIT  is  derived  from  ^372?, 
icrrirt ;  so  called  from  the  long,  rough  a' 


Similarly,  horJeum  is 

in  Gal.  U.  13  was  lattr, 


If  we  place  Paul's  rebuke  of  Peter  (Oal.  II.  11)  in  th« 
Interval  between  the  apostle'n  second  and  third  mission- 
ary journey,  Acts  xrlil.  23  (Neandcr,  Vflam ung,  I 
351;  Uaumgarten,  ApostrlgexJi.  ii.  351  and  others) 
As  to  charmcter,  some  of  the  Germans  compare  bar 
and  Paiu  wi'b  Luther.  U 
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great  Apostle.    As  to  his  further  labors  and 
5,  traditions  differ.    Some  say  that  he  went 
to  Milan,  and  became  first  bishop  of  the  church 
there:  the  Clementine  Homilies  make  him  to  have 
been  a  disciple  of  our  I^ord  himself,  and  to  have 
preached  in  Home  and  Alexandria,  and  converted 
Clement  of  Home:  the  Clementine  Recognitions, 
to  have  preached  in  Home,  even  during  the  life-time 
of  our  Ix>rd.    There  is  extant  an  apocryphal  work, 
probably  of  the  fifth  century,  Acta  et  I'auio  Bar- 
hoImk  in  Cypro,  which  relates  his  second  missionary 
journey  to  Cyprus,  and  his  death  by  martyrdom 
there ;  and  a  still  later  encomium  of  Barnabas,  by 
c  Cyprian  monk  Alexander,  which  makes  him  to 
have  been  brought  up  with  St.  Paul  under  Gamaliel, 
and  gives  an  account  of  the  pretended  finding  of 
his  body  in  the  time  of  the  Kmperor  Zeno  (474- 
490).    We  have  an  Epistle  in  21  chapters  called 
.v.y  the  name  of  Barnabas.    Of  this,  the  first  four 
chajrters  and  a  half  are  extant  only  in  a  barbaious 
J  .at  in  version;  the  rest  in  the  original  Greek."  Its 
authenticity  has  been  defended   by  some  great 
names;  and  it  is  quoted  as  the  work  of  Barnabas 
by  Clem.  Alex,  (seven  times),  by  Origen  (thrice), 
and  its  authenticity,  but  not  its  authority,  is  al- 
owed  by  Euseb.  (//.  E.  iii.  2.'i)  and  .lerome  ( Cntal. 
Scriptor.  KccUsiast.  c.  0:  sec  Pearson,  Vindicu* 
Jffnatittme,  pt.  i.  c.  4).    But  it  is  very  generally 
giveu  up  now,  and  the  Epistle  is  believed  to  have 
been  written  early  in  the  second  century.  The 
matter  will  be  found  concisely  treated  by  Hefcle, 
in  the  prolegomena  to  his  edition  of  the  Apostolic 
Fathers,  1  vol.  8vo.,  Tubingen,  1847;  and  more 
at  length  in  his  volume,  I)  is  Srndschreiben  da 
Ap.  Barnabas,  <fv.,  Tubingen,  1840;  and  in  He- 
berlo's  article  in  Hereogs  Cyclopa-dia.    [See  also 
Norton's  Genuineness  of  the  Gospels,  2d  ed.,  vol. 
i.  Add.  Notes,  pp.  ccl!-cclviii.,  Cambr.  1846,  and 
Donaldson's  Hist,  of  Christian  Literature  aw/ 
Doctrine,  i.  201-211,  Loud.  1864.  — A.]  H.  A. 

BARO'DIS  (Baparflj  [Vat.  Alex.  -3m]: 
Raholis),  a  name  inserted  in  the  list  of  those  "  serv- 
ants of  Solomon  "  who  returned  with  Zerubbabe] 
(1  Esdr.  v.  34).  Tlicre  is  no  corresponding  name 
to  the  list  of  Ezra  or  Nehenuah. 

*  BARREL.  The  Hebrew  word  (73  :  Mpfa: 
hydria)  so  rendered  in  1  K.  xvii.  12,  14,  16,  xviii. 
33,  is  everywhere  else  transbte<l  Pitcher,  which 
see.  In  the  passages  referred  to,  "pail"  (timer, 
De  Wette)  would  lie  a  better  rendering  than 
"  barrel  " ;  Covcrdale  and  Sharpe  have  '« pitcher." 

A. 

BAR'S  ABAS.   [Joseph  Barsaras;  Judas 
Barsabas.] 

BARTACUS  (BofTdW  Bezax),  the  father 
of  Apamc,  the  concubine  of  king  Darius  (1  Esdr. 
iv.  20).  "The  admirable"  (6  Oavfuurris)  was 
prob*»bly  an  official  title  belonging  to  his  rank. 

The  Syriac  version  has  "Il^S,  a  name  which  re- 
calls that  of  Artacha-as  C  Apraxalr),),  who  is 
named  by  Herodotus  (vii.  22,  117)  as  being  in  a 
high  position  in  the  Persian  army  under  Xerxes, 
and  a  special  favorite  of  that  king  (Simonia,  Onom.; 
Smith's  Diet,  of  Bioy.  \.  3G0). 

BARTHOLOMEW   (BapeoKouxuos,  i.  e. 


BARTTMjEUS 

ton  of  Talmai:  coiop.  ibe  LXX 
[eoAA/tl,  9o\u.i;  Alex.]  SoKfiai,  eoAoucu,  Joifc 
xr.  14,  2  Sam.  xiii.  37,  and  QoKoficuot,  Joseph 
Ant.  xx.  1,  §  1 :  Bartholonurus),  one  of  the  Twelve 
Apostles  of  Christ  (Matt.  x.  3;  Mark  iii.  18;  laiks 
vi.  14;  Acts  i.  13).  His  own  name  nowhere  ap- 
pears in  the  three  first  Gospels;  and  it  has  been 
not  improbably  conjectured  that  he  is  identical  with 
Nathanael  (John  i.  45  ft'.).  Nathanael  there  ap- 
pears to  have  been  first  brought  to  Jesus  by  Philip; 
and  in  the  three  first  catalogues  of  the  Apo*tJea 
(cited  above)  Bartholomew  and  Philip  appear  to- 
gether. It  is  difficult  also  to  imagine,  from  the 
place  assigned  to  Nathanael  in  John  xxi.  2,  that  he 
can  have  been  other  than  an  apostle.  If  this  may 
be  assumed,  he  was  Wn  at  Cana  of  Galilee;  anil 
is  said  to  have  preached  the  gosj>el  in  India  (  Euseb. 
//.  K.  v.  10,  Jerome,  I7r.  /Hast.  36),  meaning 
thereby,  probably,  Arabia  laix  ("lySot  oi  *aAoi>- 
fit¥oi  (vSalfioyts,  Sophron.),  which  was  sometimes 
called  India  by  the  ancient*  (Moshcini,  De  litlms 
Christ,  ante  Constant  M.  Commentarii,  p.  206). 
Some  allot  Armenia  to  him  as  his  mission-field, 
and  report  him  to  have  been  there  flayed  alive  and 
then  crucified  with  his  head  downwards  (Assemann. 
BUI.  Or.  iii.  2,  20).  H.  a. 

BARTIMjEUS  [A.  V.  Bartime'us]  (Bap 

rtfxaioi,  i.  e.  son  of  Timai),  a  bUnd 

beggar  of  Jericho  who  (Mark  x.  40  AT.)  sat  by  the 
wayside  begging  as  our  I>ord  passed  out  of  Jericho 
on  his  last  journey  to  Jerusalem.  Notwithstanding 
that  many  charged  him  to  hold  his  peace,  he  con- 
tinued crying,  "Jesus,  thou  son  of  David,  have 
mercy  on  me!"  Being  called,  and  his  blindness 
miraculously  cured,  on  the  ground  of  his  faith,  by 
Jesus,  he  became  thenceforward  a  disciple.  Nothing 
more  is  known  of  him.  H.  A. 

*  The  account  of  this  miracle  as  related  by  all 
the  SynoptisU  is  comparatively  full  (Matt.  xx.  29- 
34;  Mark  x.  40-52;  Luke  xviii.  35-43).  In  point  of 
vividness  of  description  and  moral  suggestivenest 
it  is  hardly  suqxisscd  by  any  similar  narrative  in 
the  Gospel.  For  the  circumstances  under  which 
the  miracle  was  performed  and  its  import  as  a 
symbol  of  the  spiritual  relations  which  men  sustain 
to  Christ  as  the  great  Healer,  the  remarks  of  Trench 
(Miracks  of  our  Loitl,  pp.  11-15,  341  ff., 


•  •  The  recently  dltcoverol  Codtx  Sinaitieus,  pub- 
ashed  by  Tisrhendorf  In  1M2  aud  1863,  contains  the 
mttre  epistlr  in  Grwk.  The  portion  supplied  by  the 
^efkx  Sinaitieus  is  given  literally  in  the  second  edition 


ed.)  deserve  to  be  read.  YVestrott  classes  it  among 
M  tbe  miracles  of  personal  faith  "  so  sigually  exempli- 
fied here,  both  in  its  degree  and  its  reward  (Jn~ 
troducl.  to  the  Study  of  the  Gosjxls,  p.  407,  Amer. 
ed.).  See  also  his  Characteristics  of  die  Gospel 
Miracles,  pp.  48-50.  Lc  Clere's  rule  explains 
the  apparent  discrepancy  that  Matthew  speaks  of 
two  blind  men  as  healed  at  this  time,  but  Mark 
and  Luke  of  only  one:  "  C/ui  plura  narrat,  pauciora 
complcctitur  :  qui  {tauciora  memomt,  plura  non 
negat."  It  has  been  thought  more  difficult  U 
explain  how  I .uke  should  seem  to  say  that  Jesus 
was  approaching  Jericho  when  he  performed  the 
cure,  while  Matthew  and  Mark  say  that  he  per 
formed  it  as  he  was  leaving  Jericho.  One  reply  to 
this  statement  is  that  Jesus  may  have  healed  tun 
bUnd  men,  one  before  he  entered  the  city  and  the 
other  on  his  dejtarture  from  it;  the  former  being 
the  instance  that  Luke  mentions,  the  latter  thai 


of  Dressers  Pntrurn  A  post.  Opera,  Llp»  1883,  and  m 
critically  edited,  with  the  rest  of  the  npbtJe,  In  HI" 
genfeld's  Nrn-um  Test,  extra  Canonrm  receptnm,  Urn 
ti.,  Ups.  I860.  A. 
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Hark  mentions,  while  Matthew  speaks  of  the 

Iwo  case*  together.  So  Wieseler  (Syno/tte  der  tier 
Evang.  p.  332)  and  Ebrard  (Kritik  der  Evany. 
Gctdiich.  p.  407  ff.,  2tc  Aufl.).  Xeander  (note  in  his 
Le&en  Jesu  Christ  i,  p.  014,  4te  Aufl.)  inclines  to 
the  same  view.  It  is  possible  also,  as  Bengel  sug- 
gests ((inttmtm  X.  T.  i.  140).  that  liartiinaus  having 
failed  in  his  first  ap|)licatiou  when  Jesus  arrived  at 
Jericho,  renewed  his  ropiest  the  next  day  in  com- 
pany with  another  blind  man,  as  Jesus  left  the  bouse 
of  Zaocheus  and  the  citv  on  his  way  to  Jerusalem. 
Two  additional  wonis  in  Luke  xviii.  38,  "  And  (on 
the  mornMC)  lie  cried "  Ac,  would  thus  conciliate 
the  two  accounts  perfectly:  and,  really,  the  con- 
fessedly fragmentary  character  of  the  narratives 
allows  us,  without  violence,  to  suppose  that  omis- 
sion.   Trench  favors  this  last  explanation.  H. 

BAHUCH  (7^2,  Messed  —  Benedict:  Ba- 

awx',  Joseph.  Bopovxof-  Bintch).  L  Son  of 
Xeriah,  the  friend  (Jer.  xxxii.  12),  amanuensis 
(Jer.  xxxvi.  4  tf. ;  32)  and  faithful  attendant  of 
Jeremiah  (Jer.  xxxvi.  10  ff.;  Joseph.  Ant.  x.  G,  §  2; 
b.  c.  601).  in  the  discharge  of  his  prophetic  oHtce. 
He  was  of  a  noble  family  (Joseph.  Ant.  x.  0,  §  1, 
i£  i-rirtifiiv  <r<f>6lpa  oi'iri'ai;  comp.  Jer.  li.  59; 
Bar.  i.  1.  Dt  trVtu  Simeon,  Vet.  Lot.),  and  of  dis- 
tinguished acquirements  (Joseph.  L  c.  rp  warpyy 
yAjrrrp  tiaptpdirrus  TiwcnStu(itvos)i  and  his 
brother'  Seraiah  held  an  honorable  otlice  in  the  court 
of  Zedekiah  (Jer.  li.  •>•).  His  enemies  accused 
him  of  influencing  Jeremiah  in  favor  of  the  Chal- 
drons (Jer.  xliii.  -1;  cf.  xxxvii.  M);  and  he  was 
thrown  into  prison  with  that  prophet,  where  lie 
remained  till  the  capture  of  Jerusalem  n.  c.  580 
(Joseph.  Ant.  x.  9,  §  1).  Ily  the  permission  of 
Nebuchadnezzar  he  remained  with  Jeremiah  at  Mas- 
phatha  (Joseph.  /.  c. ) ;  but  was  afterwards  forced 
to  go  down  to  Ivgypt  with  "  the  remnant  of  Judah 
that  were  returned  from  all  nations  "  (Jer.  xliii.  6; 
Joseph.  Ant.  x.  0,  §  0).  Nothing  is  known  cer- 
tainly of  the  close  of  his  life.  According  to  one 
tradition  he  remained  in  I^gypt  till  tiie  death  of 
Jeremiah,  and  then  retired  to  Babylon,  where  he 
died  in  the  12th  year  after  the  destruction  of  Jeru- 
salem (Bcrtholdt,  hinl.  1740  n. ).  Jerome,  on  the 
jther  hand,  states  "  on  the  authority  of  the  Jews  " 
.//ebrtri  tnuiuni),  that  Jeremiah  and  Baruch  died 
in  Kgypt  "  lieforc  the  desolation  of  the  country  by 
Xabuchodonosor "  {Comm.  in  Is.  xxx.  0,  7,  p. 
405).    [Jkkkmiaii.]  B.  V.  W. 

2.  The  son  of  Xahbai,  who  assisted  Xehemiah 
in  rebuilding  the  walls  of  Jerusalem  (Xeh.  iii.  20). 

3.  A  priest,  or  familv  of  priests,  wlio  signed  the 
with  Xehemiah  (Xeh.  x.  ft). 
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tone  of  the  book  again  changes  suddenly,  »nd  the 
writer  addresses  Jerusalem  in  words  of  triumphant 
joy,  and  paints  in  the  glowing  colors  of  Isaiah  the 
return  of  God's  chosen  people  and  their  abiding 
glory  (iv.  30-v.  9). 

1.  The  book  at  present  exists  in  Greek,  and  ic 
several  translations  which  were  made  from  the 
Greek.  The  two  classes  into  which  the  Greek 
MSS.  may  be  divided  do  not  present  any  very  re- 
markable variations  <r"ritzsche,  EinL  §  7);  but  the 
Syro-Hexaplaric  text  of  the  Milan  MS.,  of  which 
a  complete  edition  is  at  length  announced,  it.  htud 
to  contain  references  to  the  version  of  Theodotion 
(Eichhorn,  Einl.  in  die  A/mk.  Schrijl.  p.  388  n.), 
which  mast  imply  a  distinct  recension  of  the  Greek, 
if  not  an  independent  rendering  of  an  original  He- 
brew text.  Of  the  two  Old  Litin  versions  which 
remain,  that  which  is  incorjmnitrd  in  the  Vulgate 
is  generally  literal;  the  other  (Cams,  Kom.  1088; 
Sabatier)  is  more  free.  The  vulgar  Syriac  and 
Arabic  follow  the  Greek  text  closely  (rritzscbe, 
/.  c). 

2.  The  assumed  author  of  the  book  is  undoubt- 
edly the  companion  of  Jeremiah,  though  Jann 
denied  this;  but  the  details  arc  inconsistent  with 
the  assumption.  If  the  reading  in  i.  1  be  correct 
(cVfi;  l>e  Wette  cow/,  privl,  hint.  §  321  a;  comp. 
2  K.  xxv.  8),  it  is  iinjmssil.le  to  fix  "(Ac fifth  year" 
in  such  a  way  as  to  suit  the  contents  of  the  book, 
which  exhibits  not  only  historical  inaccuracies  but 
also  evident  traces  of  a  Liter  date  than  the  begin- 
ning of  the  Captivity  (uL  9  If.,  iv.  22  ff. ;  i.  3  ft 
Comp.  2  K.  xxv.  27 ). 

3.  The  book  was  held  in  little  esteem  among  the 
•lews  (Hieron.  Prof,  in  J  ere  in.  p.  834  .  .  .  nec 
habetur  apud  Uebitws  ;  Kpiph.  de  mens,  oit  Kt?t> 


4.  The  son  of  Col-hozeh,  a  descendant  of  Perez, 
ut  Phare/..  the  son  of  Judah  (Xeh.  xi.  5). 

BA  RUCH,  THE  BOOK  OF,  is  remark- 
able as  the  only  liook  in  the  Apocrypha  which  is 
formed  on  the  model  of  the  Prophets;  anil  though 
t  is  wanting  in  originality,  it  presents  a  vivid  re- 
action of  the  ancient  prophetic  fire.  It  may  be 
uivided  into  two  main  parts,  i.-iii.  8,  and  iii.  9- 
end.  The  first  part  consists  of  an  introduction 
(i.  1-14),  followed  by  a  confession  and  prayer  (i. 
15— iii.  8).  The  second  part  opens  with  an  abrupt 
tddres*  to  Israel  (iii.  9-iv.  30),  pointing  out  the 
an  of  the  people  in  neglecting  the  divine  teac.ung 
jf  Wisdom  (iii.  9-iv.  8),  and  introducing  a  is: hie  | 
aiuent  of  Jer^adem  over  her  children,  through, 
which  hope  still  gleams  {iv.  9-30).    After  thu  the! 


iwurroKed  (Bopot/x)  wop'  "E&paiois);  though  it  is 
stated  in  the  Greek  text  of  the  Apostolical  Consti 
tutions  that  it  was  read,  together  with  the  lamen- 
tations, "on  the  tenth  of  the  month  Gorpia-us  " 
I.  t.  the  day  of  Atonement;  Const.  Ap.  v.  20,  1). 
But  this  reference  is  wanting  in  the  Syriac  version 
(Bunscn,  And.  Ante-Xic.  ii.  187),  and  the  asser- 
tion is  unsupported  by  any  other  authority.  There 
is  no  trace  of  the  use  of  the  book  in  the  Xew  Tes- 
tament, or  in  the  Apostolic  Fathers,  or  in  Justin 
But  from  the  time  of  Iremtus  it  was  frequently 
quoted  both  in  the  Fast  and  in  the  West,  and  gen- 
erally as  the  work  of  Jeremiah  (Iken.  Adv.  liar. 
v.  35,  1,  sif/nifienvit  Jeretnins,  Bar.  iv.  30-v. ;  Ter- 
TVU-  c.  (Jnost.  8,  llieremur,  Bar.  (Kpist)  vi.  3 
ff.;  Clem.  Pari,  i.  Hi,  §  91,  86  'Uptfiiov,  liar.  ir. 
4;  id.  Pad.  ii.  3,  §  30,  Btla  yptup^,  Bar.  iii.  16- 
19;  Obig.  ap.  Kuseb.  //.  E.  vi.  25;  'Uptulas  trhi 
dp^yots  Ka\  tti  twKTToKij  (V  );  CyI'R.  Test.  Lib. 
ii.  0,  ajntd  Hie  re  mi  tin,  liar.  iii.  35,  Ac. ).  It  was, 
however,  "obelized"  throughout  in  the  I ..XX.  as 
deficient  in  tiie  Hebrew  (Gri.  Chit.  ap.  Daniel, 
See.,  Konue,  1772,  p.  xxi.).  On  the  other  hand  it 
is  contained  as  a  serrate  liook  in  the  Pseudo-Lao- 
dicene  Catalogue,  and  in  the  ( 'atalogues  of  Cyril 
of  Jerusalem,  Athanasius,  ami  Xicephony;  but  it 
is  not  speci:dly  mentioned  in  the  Conciliar  cat- 
alogues of  Carthage  and  Hippo,  probably  as  be- 
ing included  under  the  title  Jeremiah.  (Comp. 
[Athan.]  Sipu  S.  Scri/tt.  ap.  Credner,  Zur  (ietch 
ikt  Kan.  138.  Hu.AK.  Prvl.  in  Putin.  15.)  It 
is  omitted  by  those  writers  who  reproduced  in  the 
main  the  Hebrew  Canon  (e.  ;/.  Melito,  Gregory  Xa- 
zianzen,  Fpipnanias).  Augustine  quotes  the  words 
jf  Baruch  (iii.  10)  as  attributed  "more  commonly 
to  Jeremiah"  (quidam  .  .  .  tcribce  ejus  attribut- 
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runt  .  .  .  std  Jeremia  ctlebratius  habttur,  de  Civ. 
xviii.  33),  and  elsewhere  uses  them  as  such  (<*. 
Faust,  xii.  43).  At  the  Council  of  Trent  liaruch 
was  admitted  into  the  Koinish  Canon ;  hut  the  1 
Protestant  churches  have  unanimously  placed  it 
among  the  A[»ocryphal  books,  though  Whiston 
maintained  its  authenticity  (/.  «'.  infra). 

4.  Considerable  discussion  has  been  raise*!  as  to 
the  original  language  of  the  hook.  Those  who 
advocated  its  authenticity  generally  supposed  that 
it  was  first  written  in  Hebrew  (lluet,  Dercser,  Ac; 
but  J  aim  is  undecided:  Bertholdt,  Aim/.  1755),  and 
this  opinion  found  many  supporters  (Hendtsen,  ' 
Gruneberg.  Movers,  Hitzig,  He  Wette,  Kinl. 
§  323).  <  Micro  again  have  maintained  that  the 
Greek  is  the  original  text  (Hichhom,  AiW.  388  ff. ; 
Bertholdt,  AVn/.  J 7 57 ;  Hsiveroick,  ap.  De  Wette, 
/.  c).  The  trutli  ap|ieari  to  lie  lwtween  these  two 
extremes.  The  two  divisions  of  tlie  book  are  dis- 
tinguished by  marked  jieculiarities  of  style  and 
language.  The  Hebraic  character  of  the  first  part 
(i.-iii.  8)  is  such  a*  to  mark  it  as  a  translation 
ind  not  as  the  work  of  a  Hebraizing  (ireek:  e.  y. 
.  14,  15,  22,  ii.  4,  9,  25,  iii.  8;  and  several  obscu- 
rities seem  to  be  mistranslations:  r.  //.  i.  2,  8,  ii. 
18,  21).  The  second  part,  on  the  other  hand,  which 
is  written  with  greater  freedom  and  vigor,  closely 
approaches  the  Alexandrine  type.  And  the  imita- 
tions of  Jeremiah  and  Daniel  which  occur  through- 
out the  first  part  (cf.  i.  15-18  =  Dan.  ix.  7-10;  ii. 
1,  2  =  Dan.  ix.  12,  13;  ii.  7-19  =  Dan.  ix.  13-18) 
give  place  to  the  tone  and  imagery  of  the  Psalms 
and  Isaiah. 

5.  The  most  probable  explanation  of  this  con- 
trast is  gained  by  supposing  that  some  ouc  thor- 
oughly conversant  with  the  Alexandrine  transla- 
tion of  Jeremiah,  perhaps  the  translator  himself 
(Hitzig,  Fritzsche),  found  the  Hebrew  fragment 
which  forms  the  basis  of  the  book  already  attached 
to  the  writings  of  that  prophet,  and  wrought  it  up 
into  its  present  form.  The  peculiarities  of  lan- 
guage common  to  the  LXX.  translation  of  Jer- 
emiah and  the  first  part  of  Baruch  seem  too  great 
to  be  accounted  for  in  any  other  way  (for  instance 
the  use  of  8>0>wT7js,  as-ooroA^,  fi6fifirj<ris  (fiofi- 
$ttv),  airoiKi(Tfi6i,  n&yva,  awotrrpttptiv  (neut.), 
ioy&CtaQai  rtvi,  vvo/xa  lwiKaAc?r/0ai  twl  Tita), 
and  the  great  discrepancy  which  exists  between  the 
Hebrew  and  Greek  texts  as  to  the  arrangement  of 
the  later  chapters  of  Jeremiah,  increases  the  prob- 
ability of  such  an  addition  having  heen  made  to 
the  canonical  prophecies.  These  verbal  coincidences 
jeaee  to  exist  in  the  second  part,  or  become  very 
-are;  but  this  also  is  distinguished  by  ch;  racteristic 
words:  e.  g.  A  aiuivtos,  6  aytos,  iiriytiy.  At  the 
same  time  the  general  unity  (even  in  language, 
'.  g.  yapfjLoavrn)  and  coherence  of  the  book  in 
As  present  form  point  to  the  work  of  one  man. 
(Fritzsche,  Kinl.  §  5;  Hitzig,  /Win.  ii.  119; 
Ewald,  Ctseh.  d.  Yolktt  /sr.  iv.  232  n.)  Bertholdt 
qqiears  to  l>e  quite  in  error  (Kinl.  1743,  1762)  in 
issigning  iii.  1-8  to  a  se|  orate  writer  (De  Wette, 
Aim/.  §  322). 

G.  There  are  no  certain  data  by  which  to  fix  the 
lime  of  the  composition  of  liaruch.  Ewxld  (/.  c. 
»p.  230  ft'.)  assigns  it  to  the  close  of  the  Persian 
,>eriod ;  and  this  may  be  true  as  far  as  tho  Hebrew 
portion  is  concerned  ;  but  the  present  book  must 
be  placed  considerably  later,  probably  about  the 
time  of  the  war  of  liberation  (c.  B.  c.  160),  or 
somewhat  earlier. 

7   TSt  EpulU  of  Jeremiah,  which,  •wording 


I  to  the  authority  of  some  Greek  MSS.,  stands  la 
the  English  version  as  the  Cth  chapter  of  liaruch, 
I  is  the  work  of  a  later  period.  It  consists  of  a  rb*> 
'torical  declamation  against  idols  fiomp.  Jer.  x. 
xxix.)  in  the  form  of  a  Utter  addressed  by  Jer 
emiah  "to  them  which  were  to  l»e  led  captive  Vt 
Babylon."  The  letter  is  diwded  into  clauses  by 
the  rejietition  of  a  common  burden:  they  art  nc 
got.ls;  ft <v  (htm  not  (w.  16,  23,  2'.*,  66);  Jane  can 
a  man  think  or  stty  that  titty  are  <n*h'i  (vv.  40,  44, 
56,  64).  'Hie  condition  of  the  text  is  closely  anal- 
ogous to  that  of  liaruch ;  anil  the  letter  found  the  same 
partial  reception  in  the  Church.  The  author  show* 
an  intimate  acquaintance  with  idolatrous  worship 
and  this  circumstance,  combined  with  the  puriM 
of  the  Hellenistic  dialect,  points  to  Egypt  as  the 
country  in  which  the  epistle  was  written.  There 
in  no  positive  evidence  to  fix  its  date,  for  the  sup- 
posed reference  in  2  Mace.  ii.  2  is  more  than  un- 
certain ;  but  it  may  be  assigned  with  probability  to 
the  first  century  n.  c. 

8.  A  Syriac  first  Epistle  of  liaruch  "  to  the  nine 
and  a  half  tril>es  "  (comp.  2  Esdr.  xiii.  40,  Vers. 
Arab.)  is  found  in  the  I/>ndon  and  Paris  Polyglots. 
This  is  mafic  up  of  commonplaces  of  warning,  cn- 
counigement,  and  exhortation.  Fritzsche  (tint 
§  8)  [with  whom  Davidson  agrees  ( Intnxl.  to  the 
0.  T.  iii.  424  )j  considers  it  to  lie  the  production 
of  a  Syrian  monk.  It  is  not  found  in  any  other 
language.  Whiston  (A  Co/A ctitm  of  Authentic 
Records,  Ac.  l»iulon,  1727,  i.  1  ff.,  25  ff.)  en- 
deavored to  maintain  the  canonicity  of  this  epistle 
as  well  as  that  of  the  Book  of  liaruch. 

n.  f.  w. 

•  'Hie  "  First  Epistle  of  liaruch  "  lias  also  been 
published  in  I-agarde's  Libri  \\t.  Test.  Apocr.  Syr- 
iace,  lierl.  1801,  and  a  I.atin  translation  (taken 
from  the  I-ondon  Polyglot t)  may  be  found  in  Fa- 
bricius's  t  'otl.  ps*  tid.pit/r.  V.  T.,  ii.  145  ff.  Gins- 
burg,  in  the  3d  ed.  of  Kitto's  Cyclop,  tf  Bibl.  Lit., 
gives  a  full  analysis  of  the  epistle,  and  expresses 
his  surprise  that  this  "interesting  relic  "  of  antiquity 
has  been  so  unjustly  neglected.  He  supposes  it  to 
have  been  written  by  a  Jew  about  the  middle  of 
the  second  century  it.  c.  A. 

BAR  ZELAI  [3  syl.],  1  Esdr.  v.  38,  marg 
[but  liKKZKLi/s  in  the  text.    See  Am»is]. 

BARZI I/LAI  [3  syl]  (^r;?,  iron;  B«p- 
(t\\l  [Vat  Alex.  -A«;  in  Ext.,  Bfp{tWat  etc.; 
in  Xch.,  Alex.  Bfp^fAAat]  :  Ilerztllai).  1.  A 
wealthy  Gilcadite  who  showed  hospitality  to  David 
when  he  fled  from  Absalom  (2  Sam.  xvii.  27).  On 
the  score  of  his  age,  and  probably  from  a  feeling 
of  independence,  he  declined  the  king's  offer  of 
ending  his  days  at  court  (2  Sam.  xix.  32-39  >. 
David  lielbrc  his  death  recommended  his  sons  to 
the  kindness  of  Solomon  (1  K.  ii.  7).  [The  de- 
scendants of  his  daughter,  who  married  into  a 
priestly  family,  were  unable,  after  the  Captivity,  to 
prove  their  genealogy  (Ezr.  ii.  61;  Neb.  vii.  63 
See  1  Esdr.  v.  38).]  " 

2.  A  Meholathite,  whose  son  Adriel  married 
Michal,  Saul  s  daughter  (2  Sam.  xxi.  8). 

K.  W.  B. 

BAS'ALOTH  (BoiraA^  :  [Alex.  BaaA»« 
[Aid.  BcwoA^:]  Phmahn).  1  Esdr.  v.  31 
[Bazmth.] 

BAS'CAMA  (f)  BatTiec/ia;  Jos.  Bound:  Ba+ 
cama),  a  place  in  Gilead  («/•  r))v  raAacomy)  when 
Jonathan  Maccabeus  was  killed  by  Trypho,  ano 
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ftnra  which  his  tones  were  afterwards  disinterred ! 
and  conveyed  to  Modin  by  his  1 1  rut  her  Simon  (1 
xiii.  2a;  Joserh.  Ant.  xiii.  0,  §  o).  No 
of  the  name  has  yet  been  discovered.  G. 
BASHAN  (almost  invariably  with  the  definite 

article,  7?'v^  •  BcurdV:  Bttm),  a  district  on 
the  east  of  Jordan.  It  is  not,  like  Argob  and  other 
district*  of  Palestine,  distinguished  by  one  constant 
designaUuu,  but  u  sometimes  spoken  of  as  the 

*'  land  of  Bashan  "  (31  V"^»,  1  Chr.  v.  11 ;  and 
comp.  Num.  xxi.  3'1,  xxxii.  33),  and  sometimes  as 

"  all  Bashau  "  (21  ;  Deut.  iii.  10,  13;  Jo*h. 
xii.  5.  xiii.  12,  30),  but  most  commonly  without 
any  addition.  It  was  taken  by  the  children  of  Is- 
rael alter  their  conquest  of  tlie  land  of  Sihon  from 
Arnon  to  Jablwk.  They  "turned"  from  their 
road  over  Jordan  and  "  went  up  by  the  way  of 
Bashan  "  —  proltahly  by  very  much  the  same  route 
as  that  now  followed  by  the  pilgrims  of  the  Hajj 
and  by  the  Romans  before  them  —  to  Kdrei  on  the 
western  edge  of  the  Lej<i)i.  [KmtKl.J  Here  they 
encountered  Og  king  of  Bashan,  who  "came  out  " 
probably  from  the  natural  fastnesses  of  Argoh,  only 
to  meet  tlie  entire  destruction  of  himself,  his  sons, 
and  all  his  people  (Num.  xxi.  13-35;  Deut.  iii.  1- 
3).  Argob.  with  its  GO  strongly  fortified  cities, 
evidently  formed  a  principd  portion  of  Bashan 
(Deut.  iii.  4,  5),  though  still  only  a  portion  (13), 
there  being  lwsides  a  lame  number  of  uriwallcd 
towns  (5).  Its  chief  cities  were  Ashtamth  (I.  e. 
Beeshterah,  comp.  Josh.  xxi.  27  with  1  (  hr.  vi. 
71),  Edrei,  Golan,  S.dcah,  and  possibly  Mahauaira 
fJotth.  xiii.  30).  Two  of  these  cities,  namely,  Go- 
lan and  Beeshtcrah,  were  allotted  to  the  Levites 
of  the  family  of  Gcrshom,  the  former  as  a  "  city 
of  refuge  "  (Josh.  xxi.  27;  1  Chr.  vi.  7! ). 

The  limits  of  Ilashan  are  very  strict  I  v  defined. 
It  extended  from  the  "border  of  Gilead"  on  the 
south  U>  Mount  Henuon  on  the  north  (Deut.  iii.  3, 
10,  14;  Josh.  xii.  5;  1  Chr.  v.  23),  and  from  the 
Arabah  or  Jordan  valley  on  the  west  to  Salrhah 
(Suilrfuul)  and  the  border  of  the  Geshurites,  and 
the  Maacathites  on  the  east  (Josh.  xii.  3-5:  Deut. 
iii.  10).  This  important  district  was  bestowed  on 
the  half-tribe  of  Manasseh  (Josh.  xiii.  2.t-31),  to- 
gether with  "  half  Gilead."  After  the  Manassitcs 
had  assisted  their  brethren  in  the  conquest  of  the 
country  west  of  the  Jordan,  they  went  to  their  fents 
and  to  their  cattle  in  tlie  possession  which  Mo*-* 
had  given  them  in  Bashan  (xxii-  7,  8).  It  is  just 
named  in  the  list  of  Solomon's  commissariat  dis- 
tricts (1  K.  iv.  13).  And  here,  with  the  exception 
of  one  more  passing  glimpse,  closes  the  history  of 
Bashan  as  far  as  the  Bible  is  concerned.  It  van- 
iahes  from  our  view  until  we  meet  with  it  as  lieing 
devastated  by  Hazael  in  the  reign  of  Jehu  (2  K.  x. 
33).  True  tlie  "oaks"  of  its  forests  and  the  wild 
rattle  of  its  pastures  —  the  "strong  bulls  ..f  Ba- 
shan "  — long  retained  their  proverbial  fame  i T'z. 
xxvii.  (i;  I's.  xxii.  12),  and  the  beauty  of  its  high 
downs  and  wide  sweeping  plains  could  not  but 
strike  now  and  then  the  heart  of  a  put  (Am.  iv. 
I;  IV  lxviii.  15;  Jer.  1.  19;  Mic.  vii.  14),  but  his- 
tory it  has  none;  its  very  name  seems  to  havegiv— • 
flace  as  quickly  as  possible  b>  one  which  hail  a 
sonnection  with  the  story  of  the  founder  of  the 
Bttion  (Gen.  xxxi.  47—48),  or  j  therefore  more  claim 
to  use.    Even  so  early  as  the  time  of  the  conquest. 

seems  to  hare  begun  to  take  the  first 
aa  the  designation  of  the  country  beyoid  the 
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Jordan,  a  place  which  it  retained  afterwards  to  was 
exclusion  of  Bashan  (comp.  Josh.  xxii.  0,  15,  32; 
Judg.  xx.  1;  IV  It.  7.  r  viii.  8 ;  1  (/hr.  xxvii.  21 
2  K.  xv.  2!M.  Indeed  »  Bashan  "  is  most  fre- 
quently  used  as  a  mere  accompaniment  to  the  name 
of  Ug,  when  his  overthrow  is  alluded  to  in  the  na- 
tional px*try. 

After  the  Captivity,  Bashan  is  mentioned  as  di- 
vided into  four  provinces  —  ( iaulanitis,  Auranitis, 
Trachonitis,  and  Batanaa.  Of  these  tour,  all  but 
the  third  have  retained  almost  |*rtectlv  their  an- 
cient names,  the  modem  Ltjih  alone  having  su- 
perseded the  Argob  and  Trachouitis  of  the  ( )|d  and 
New  Testaments.  The  province  of  .htul  tn  is  the 
most  western  of  the  four;  it  abuts  on  the  sea  of 
(ralilee  and  the  Like  of  Merom,  from  the  former  of 
which  it  rises  to  a  plateau  nearlv  .'tin KJ  feet  alwve 
the  surface  of  tlie  water.  This'  plat.au,  though 
now  almost  wholly  uncultivated,  is  of  a  rich  soil, 
and  its  N.  W.  portion  rises  into  a  range  of  hills 
almost  everywhere  clothed  with  oak  forests  Porter, 
ii.  250 ).  No  less  than  127  ruined  villages  are  scat- 
tered over  its  surface.  [G«h.an.] 

The  J/nnntn  is  to  the  S.  K.  of  the  last  named 
province  and  S.  of  the  l.<jnh  ;  like  J-iuim,  its  sur 
face  is  perfectly  flat,  and  its  soil  esteemed  amongst 
the  most  fertile  in  Syria.  It  too  contains  an  im- 
mense number  of  mined  towns,  nud  also  many 
inhabited  villages.     [Hai  i;  \s.| 

The  contrast  which  the  rooky  intricacies  of  the 
Ltj  ih  present  to  the  rich  and  flat  plains  of  the 
Haiiran  and  the  JauLm  has  already  Uen  noticed. 
[A  n<;oii.| 

The  remaining  district,  though  no  doubt  much 
smaller  in  extent  than  the  ancient  Bashan,  still 
retains  its  name,  modified  by  a  change  frequent  in 
the  Oriental  languages.  Artl-tl-H  \tl<  i»>i<  h  lies  on 
the  east  of  the  l.tjuh  and  the  north  of  tlie  range 
of  JthA  ihiumn  or  el  hruz,  (Porter,  ii.  57).  It 
is  a  mountainous  district  of  the  most  picturesqut 
character,  atauinding  with  forests  of  evergreen  oak, 
and  with  soil  extremely  rich;  the  surface  studded 
with  towns  of  very  remote  .antiquity,  deserted  it  is 
true,  but  yet  standing  almost  as  juried  as  the  day 
they  were  built. 

For  the  boundaries  and  characteristics  of  the*! 
provinces,  and  the  most  complete  researches  yet 
published  into  this  interesting  portion  of  Palestine, 
see  Porter's  D  im  i.«c»m,  vol.  ii.  [and  his  Giant  Cititj 
of  limhan,  ISrtO].  G. 

*  We  have  a  valuable  work  for  information  con 
reming  some  parts  of  Bashan  in  the  ll> isr/x  richt 
u't.  II  lumn  u.  (lit  Trnchmun  by  Dr.  John  Wetz 
stein,  Prussian  Consul  at  Damascus  (Berlin.  lSfiO), 
He  explored  especially  that  region  of  almost  fab- 
ulous wonders.  /./-/.»/ ih,  the  supposed  .\it<;<>u,  and 
by  his  testimony  fully  confirms  the  accounts  of 
other  travellers.    An  excellent  map  (drawn  by  Kie 
jtert)  accompanies  the  book,  showing,  in  addition  to 
the  names  of  places,  the  mads  ancient  and  modern 
and  various  geographical  features,  as  B'"</ys  or  val- 
leys, streams,  Likes,  and  mountains.     He  [iaid  «[  e 
cial  attention  to  the  inscriptions  (Semitic,  Creek, 
and  Latin)  found  then-  in  great  numbers,  some  of 
which  are  copied  in  this  volume.     It  contains  also 
illustrations  i woodcut*)  of  the  architectural  remains 
of  'Lis  district. 

It  sliould  l«  mentioned  that  Dr.  Wetzstein  dU 
sents  from  the  view  of  the  great  body  of  scholars  that 
F.l-l.rj<th  his  orthograpliy  is  l.-><j<\)  is  the  Argob 
of  Scripture.    His  reasons  for  doing  so  ars  mainl) 
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.hose  \a\  the  other  side.  He  thinks  the  country 
xrald  Lever  have  been  subjugated  by  the  Hebrews. 
He  states  as  proof  of  the  inaccessibility  and 
strength  of  this  almost  impregnable  position  that 
Ibrahim  Pasha,  whose  armies  made  Constantino- 
ple itself  tremble,  in  1838  stormed  the  place  de- 
fended by  only  5000  men  for  G  months,  sacrificed 
20,000  regular  troops,  and  was  obliged  at  last  to 
withdraw,  wholly  battled  in  his  attempt,  But  the 
Bible  represents  the  conquests  of  Moses  on  the 
east  of  the  Jordan  as  confessedly  extraordinary 
(Deut.  xxxi.  4:  Josh.  ii.  10,  ix.  10.  Ac).  If  it  be 
necessary  to  insist  on  that  consideration,  we  must 
say  that  the  success  of  the  Hebrew  arms  could  not 
be  doubtful  in  a  warfare  in  which  they  stood  un- 
der a  leadership  guided  and  upheld  by  divine  co- 
operation, lie  argues  also  that  the  territory  con- 
quered by  the  Hebrews  on  the  east  of  the  Jordan 
could  not  have  included  the  present  AY-Ae/Vw, 
and  hence  that  Argob  must  lie  sought  elsewhere. 
But  the  boundaries  of  the  Hebrew  territory  be- 
yond the  Jordan  are  vaguely  described :  they  were 
not  the  same  at  all  periods,  and  it  is  going  be- 
yond our  knowledge  to  affirm  that  they  could  not 
at  the  time  of  the  first  Hebrew  invasion  have 
embraced  the  region  of  Argob.  For  the  positive 
grounds  on  which  the  identification  of  El-l.ejali 
with  Argob  rests,  see  under  Aituon  and  CiiKBEf- 
The  Prussian  Consul  mentions  a  striking  fact  in 
illustration  of  the  fertility  of  the  country  assigned 
to  Reuben,  Cad,  and  the  half-tribe  of  Manasseh, 
and  of  its  adaptation  to  the  wants  of  a  nomadic 
and  pastoral  people  such  as  many  of  these  Hebrews 
were  (Num.  xxxii.  1-5,  33).  He  says  (Jieite- 
bcricht,  p.  82)  that  the  provinces  there  of  Kanetra 
and  Golan  are  the  best  watered  and  richest  for 
pasturage  not  only  of  I 'era*  but  of  all  Syria; 
so  that  the  wandering  tribes  of  nomads  alone  feed 
there  more  tlian  300,000  camels  six  months  in  the 
year  ;  while,  as  ascertained  from  the  bureau  of 
tax-registration  at  Damascus,  42  other  Bedouin 
tribes  range  there  (nonuulUiren)  during  the  entire 
year.  Hence  the  agricultural  (iopulation  have  for 
centuries  been  driven  away  aud  the  cities  once 
found  in  that  quarter  lie  now  in  ruins.  H. 

BA'SHAN-HA'VOTH-JATR,  a  name 
given  to  Argob  alter  its  conquest  by  Jair  (Deut.  iii. 
U).  [Havotii-Jaik.] 

BASH-EMATH,or  BASMATH  (neB?3, 
frcujrmU :  BatrtudO  [etc.] :  liasemaUi).  1.  Daugh- 
ter of  lshinael,  the  last  married  of  the  three  wives 
)f  Esau  (Cen.  xxxvi.  3,  4,  13),  from  whose  son, 
ieuel,  four  trilies  of  the  Edomites  were  descended. 
When  first  mentioned  she  is  called  Mahalath  (Cen. 
xxviii.  9);  whilst,  on  the  other  hand,  the  name 
Basbemath  is  in  the  narrative  (Cen.  xxvi.  34) given 
to  another  of  Esau's  wives,  the  daughter  of  Klon 
the  Hittite.  It  is  remarkable  that  all  Esau's  wives 
receive  different  names  in  the  genealogical  table  of 
the  Edomites  (Cen.  xxxvi.)  from  those  by  which 
they  Itave  been  previously  mentioned  in  the  history, 
rbe  diversity  will  be  best  seen  by  placing  the  names 
tide  by  side:  — 

QdEALOOT  NASJUTIYS 

(Oen.  xxxvi.  2,  8).        (Oen.  xxtI.  84 ;  xxviii.  9). 


BASIN 

refer  to  the  same  persons  respectively ;  and  we  ma) 
well  conclude  with  Hengstenberg  that  the  cbangs 
of  all  the  names  cannot  have  arisen  from  accident 
and  further,  that  the  names  in  the  genealogical 
table,  which  is  essentially  an  Edomitish  document, 
arc  those  which  these  women  respectively  bore  as 
the  wives  of  Esau  (Hengstenberg,  Aulh.  d.  Pent,  ii 
277,  Eng.  transL  ii.  226).  This  view  is  confirmed 
by  the  tact  that  the  Seiritc  wife,  who  is  called  Judith 
in  the  narrative,  appears  in  the  genealogical  account 
under  the  name  of  Aholibamah,  a  name  which 
appears  to  have  belonged  to  a  district  of  Idumea 
(Cen.  xxxvi.  41).  The  only  ground  for  hesitation 
or  suspicion  of  error  in  the  text  is  the  occurrence 
of  this  name  Basbemath  both  in  the  narrative  and 
the  genealogy,  though  applied  to  different  persons. 
The  Samaritan  text  seeks  to  remove  this  difficulty 
by  reading  Mahalath  instead  of  Basbemath  in  the 
genealogy.  We  might  with  more  probability  sup- 
pose that  this  name  (Basbemath)  has  been  assigned 
to  the  wrong  person  in  one  or  other  of  the  passages ; 
but  if  so  it  U  impossible  to  determine  which  is  er- 


1.  Adah,  d.  of  Elon. 

2.  Aholibamah,  d.  of  Anah 

i. 


2.  Bashemath,  d.  of  Elon. 
1.  Judith,  d.  of  Bccrl. 


Whatever  be  the  explanation  of  this  diversity  of 
there  is  every  reason  for  supposing  that  they 


2.  [BcuTtuftdB;  Alex.  Mcurtpa.6-]  A  daughter 
of  Solomon  and  wife  of  one  of  his  officers,  called 
in  A.  V.  Basmath  (1  K.  iv.  15).       F.  W.  Ci. 

*  According  to  the  Masoretic  pointing,  the  name 
in  English  in  all  the  passages  should  be  Base  math  ; 

for  the  sibilant  is  2?  and  not  C*.  The  Bishops' 
Bible  has  Basemath,  except  in  1  K.  ir.  15,  where  it 
is  Basmath,  oi  in  A.  V.  IL 

BASIN.    (1.)  |7^|12:  ^tttat!  phiala;  from 

P7T»  to  scatter  (Ges.  p.  434);  often  in  A.  V.  bowl. 

(8.)  Kpvrlip:  crater.    (3.)  "nC?  :  crater; 

in  A.  V.  sometimes  cup,  from  "1*  3,  corcr,  a  cup 

with  a  lid.  (4.)  wrongly  in  LXX.  (Ex.  xii. 
22)  Bvpa,  and  in  Vulg.  Umen  (Ges.  p.  965) 

1.  Between  the  various  vessels  bearing  in  the 
A.  V.  the  names  of  basin,  bowl,  charger,  cup  an* I 
dish,  it  is  scarcely  possible  now  to  ascertain  the 
precise  distinction,  as  very  few,  if  any  remains  are 
known  up  to  the  present  time  to  exist  of  Jewish 
earthen  or  metal  ware,  and  as  the  same  words  are 
variously  rendered  in  different  places.  We  can 
only  conjecture  as  to  their  form  and  material  from 
the  analogy  of  ancient  Egyptian  or  Assyrian  speci- 
mens of  works  of  the  same  kind,  and  from  modern 
Oriental  vessels  for  culinary  or  domestic  purposes. 
Among  the  smaller  vessels  for  the  Tabernacle  or  Tern 
pie-sen  ice,  many  must  have  been  required  to  receive 
from  the  sacrificial  victims  the  blood  to  be  sprinkled 
for  purification.  Moses,  on  the  occasion  of  the 
great  ceremony  of  purification  in  the  wilderness, 

put  half  the  blood  in  "the  basins"  i^-SSn,  or 
bowls,  and  afterwards  sprinkled  it  on  the  people 
(Ex.  xxiv.  6,  8,  xxix.  21;  Lev.  i.  5,  15,  iii.  2,  8, 
13,  iv.  5,  34,  viii.  23,  24,  xiv.  14,  25,  xvi.  15,  1C; 
Heb.  ix.  19).  Among  the  vessels  cast  in  metal, 
whether  gold,  silver,  or  brass,  by  Hiram  for  Solomon 
besides  the  Iaver  and  great  sea,  mention  is  made 

of  basins,  bowls,  and  cups.  Of  the  first  Cp^T^p 
marg.  boirh)  he  is  said  to  hare  made  100  (2  Chi 
iv.  8 :  1  K.  vii.  45,  46.  Cf.  Ex.  xxv.  29  snd  1  Chr 
xxviii.  14,  17).  Josephus,  probably  with  great 
exaggeration,  reckons  of  ^idAat  and  <ncov$*la, 
20,000  in  gold  and  40,000  in  silver,  besides  a* 
equal  number  in  each  metal  of  Kparripts,  fat  the 
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offering*  of  flour  mixed  with  oU  (Ant.  viii.  S  ff  7, 
8.    Comp.  Birch,  I/itt.  of  PotUry,  i.  Ih2). 

2.  The  "  baain"  from  which  our  Lord  washed 
the  disciples'  feet,  vrrrf}p,  was  probably  deeper  and 

larger  than  the  baud-basin  for  sprinkling, 
(Jer.  lii.  18),  which,  iu  A.  V.  «  caldrons,"  Vulg. 

u  by  the  Syr.  rendered  basins  for  washing 
the  feet  (John  xiii.  5).    (Schleusner,  Dnisius.) 

fWAhHLMi  OP  FkKT  AJiD  HAKIM.] 

L  ii.  w.  r. 

BASKET.    The  Hebrew  terms  used  in  the 

description  of  this  article  are  as  follows:  (1.)  '3, 
so  called  from  the  ttciga  of  which  it  was  originally 
made,  specially  used  as  the  Greek  icarovv  (Horn. 
Od.  iii.  442),  and  the  Latin  axnittrum  (Virg.  Aln. 
i.  701)  for  holding  bread  (Gen.  xl.  16  ff.;  Ex.  xxix. 
3,  23;  I*v.  viii.  2,  20,  31;  Num.  ri.  15,  17,  19). 
rhe  form  of  the  Egyptian  bread-basket  is  delineated 
in  Wilkinson's  Anc.  Efftjpf.  iii.  228,  after  the  speci- 
represented  in  the  tomb  of  Ramesea  HI. 


Egyptian  ISjuketa.    (From  Wilkinson.  1 

These  were  made  of  gold  (florup.  Horn.  Od.  x.  355), 
aitd  we  must  assume  that  the  term  tnl  passed  from 
its  strict  etymological  meaning  to  any  vessel  applied 
to  the  purpose.  In  Judg.  vi.  19,  meat  is  served  up 
in  a  ml,  which  could  hardly  have  been  of  wicker- 
work.  The  expression  ^tl  (Gen.  xl.  1G) 
is  sometimes  referred  to  the  material  of  which  the 
baskets  were  made  (xaya  Balrd,  Symm.),  or  the 
white  color  of  the  peeled  sticks,  or  lastly  to  their 
being  "  full  of  holes"  (A.  V.  margin),  •'.  e.  open 

teork  baskets.  (2.)  nSVpbD,  a  word  of  kindred 
origin,  applied  to  the  basket  used  in  gathering 

grapes  (Jer.  ri.  9).  (3.)  in  which  the  first 


Egyptian  IKukeu.    (From  Wilkinson.) 


fruits  of  the  harvest  were  prrvn»*d  (tHr:t  xxvi. 
2.  4).  From  its  being  coupled  with  the  knead  in  g- 
bowl  (A.  V.  "store";  Deut.  xxviii  0,  17),  we 
may  infer  that  it  was  al*c  usal  for  household  p-ir- 
hapa  to  bring  the  corn  to  the  mill.  The 
;  term  in  the  LX  X.  for  this  *ud  the  preced- 


BAT 

ing  Hebrew  words  is  *cd>raAAoTv  which  specifically 
means  a  basket  that  Upers  downwards  (w6<pivo\ 
oltts  ra  kaVm,  Suid. ),  similar  to  the  Roman  corhis 
This  shape  of  basket  appears  to  have  been  familial 

to  the  Egyptians  (Wilkinson,  ii.  401).  (4.)  -^b?, 
so  called  from  its  similarity  to  a  bird-cage  or  trap 
(KipraMos  i*  used  in  the  latter  seuse  in  Ecclua. 
ri.  30),  probably  in  regard  to  it*  having  a  lid:  It 
was  .wed  for  carrying  fruit  (Am.  viii.  1,  2);  the 
LXX.  gives  &yyos ;  Symm.  more  cor.  ectly  koKoBos', 

the  Vulg.  uncinuM.  (5.)  TH,  used  like  the  Greek 
kcUoAoj  (LXX.)  for  carrying  fruit  (Jer.  xxiv.  1, 
2),  as  well  as  on  a  larger  scale  for  carrying  clay  to 
the  brick-yard  (Ts.  Ixxxi.  G;  tre>ivof,  LXX.;  pits, 
A.  V.),  or  for  holding  bulky  articles  (2  K.  x.  7; 
KipraXXou  LXX.):  the  shape  of  this  basket  and 
the  mode  of  carrying  it  usual  among  tlie  brick- 
makers  in  Egypt  is  delineated  iu  Wilkinson,  ii.  99. 
and  aptly  illustrates  l's.  Ixxxi.  G. 

The  name  Sallai  (Neh.  xi.  8,  xii.  20)  seems  to 
indicate  that  the  manufacture  of  baskets  was  a 
recognized  trade  among  the  Hebrews. 

In  the  X.  T  baskets  are  described  under  the 
three  following  terms,  kS^ipos,  awvpls,  and  eap- 
ydyri.  The  last  occurs  only  in  2  tor.  xi.  33,  in 
describing  St.  Raids  escape  from  Damascus:  the 
word  properly  refers  to  anything  twisted  Uke  a  rope 
(^Esch.  Supjd.  791)  or  any  article  woven  of  rope 
lv\4y/M  ti  4k  axoiflov,  Suid.)  ;  fish-baskets 
specially  were  so  made  (awb  <rvotylov  Trktyftdrtop 

•it  hroSoxhr  Ix*™*"*  E*?"1-  Ma«">-  With  re8*rd 
to  the  two  former  words,  it  may  be  remarked  that 
n6<pivos  i*  exclusively  used  in  the  description  of  the 
miracle  of  feeding  the  five  thousand  (Matt.  xiv.  20, 
xvi.  9;  Mark  vi.  43;  Luke  ix.  17;  John  ri.  13), 
and  trrvpii  in  that  of  the  four  thousand  (Matt.  xv. 
37;  Mark  viii.  8);  the  distinction  is  most  definitely 
brought  out  in  Mark  viii.  19,  20.  The  avvpls  ia 
also  mentioned  as  the  means  of  St.  Paul's  escape 
(Acta  ix.  25).  The  difference  between  these  two 
kinds  of  baskets  is  not  very  apparent.  Their  con  - 
struction  appears  to  have  Iwen  the  same ;  for  K6<f>iros 
is  explained  by  Suidas  as  ayyttov  irKtKrAy,  while 
irrvpls  is  generally  connected  with  airtlpa..  The 
mrupls  (*j*>rta,  Vulg.)  seems  to  have  been  most 
appropriately  used  of  the  provision  basket,  the 
Roman  tportula.  Ilesychius  explains  it  as  to  tup 
irvp£>p  &YY°* •  cornPare  a'so  tue  expression  itrrpop 
iwb  mrvpiSot  (Athcn.  viii.  17).  Tlie  itiipirot 
seems  to  have  been  generally  larger.  According  to 
Etym.  Mag.  it  is  &a0v  ko)  ko?\op  x&>prma;  as 
used  by  the  Romans  (Colum.  xi.  3,  p.  400)  it  con- 
tained manure  enough  to  make  a  portable  hoUbcd 
[Did.  of  Ant.,  (Whim's]:  in  Rome  itself  it  was 
constantly  carried  alwut  by  the  Jews  (qtunum 
enphinus  fanumrpte  tuptUex,  Juv.  iii.  14,  vi.  542 
Greswell  (/>«*.  viii.  pt.  4)  surmises  that  the  use 
of  the  cophinus  was  to  sleep  hi,  but  there  is  little 
to  support  this.  W.  L.  B. 

BAS'MATH  (nCE?3  [fragrant] :  f.  Baa- 
tfiniB  [Alex.  Mam/iaB]:  Biunuxth),  a  daughter 
of  Solomon,  married  to  Ahimaaz,  one  of  his  com- 
missariat  officers  (1  K.  iv.  15).  [Bashemath.] 

BAS'SA  (BooW;  Alex.  [Aid.]  BdWo:  Vulg 
not  recognizable),  1  Esdr.  v.  16.  [Bezai.] 

BASTAI  [2  syl.]  (Bwrtaf :  Hasten),  1  E*dr 
t.  13.  [Besai.] 


BAT(*] "try.  'atnUrph:  pvKTtpis'  Tetpcr 
tiHo).    There  is  no  doubt  whatever  that  the  A  V 
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is  co 

tin  I 


irrect  in  its  rendering  of  this  word :  the  Jeriva- 
of  the  Hebrew  name,"  the  authority  of  the  old 
versions,  which  arc  all  a^iml  upon  the  point,''  and 
the  context  of  the  passages  where  the  Hebrew  word 
occurs,  are  conclusive  as  to  the  meaning.  It  is  true 
that  in  the  A.  V.  of  I*v.  xi.  10,  and  Deut.  xiv.  J8, 
the  'atall'/t/i  closes  the  lists  of  "Jowls  that  shall 
not  lie  eaten;"  but  it  must  be  remembered  that 
the  ancients  considered  the  bat  to  partake  of  the 
nature  ot  a  bird,  and  the  Hebrew  vj>h,  "  fowls, 


Hat-    (  Tapho^otts  perforatus  ) 


which  literally  means  "  a  wine."  might  be  applied 

to  any  winged  creature:  indeed  this  seems  clear 
from  Ijcv.  xi.  20,  where,  immediately  after  the 
'atalU/Jt  is  mentioned,  the  following  words,  which 
were  doubtless  suggested  by  this  name,  occur:  "  AH 
fowls  that  creep,  going  upon  all  four,  shall  be  an 
abomination  unto  you."  Reside*  the  passages  cited 
above,  mention  of  the  bat  occurs  in  Is.  ii.  20:  "  In 
that  day  a  man  shall  cast  his  idols  of  silver  and  his 
idols  of  gold  ....  to  the  moles  and  to  the  bats:" 
and  in  Ranich  vi.  22  [or  Epist.  of  ,ler.  22],  in  the 
passage  that  graph  i.- ally  sets  forth  the  vanity  of 
the  Rabylonish  idols:  "Their  faces  are  blacked 
through  the  smoke  that  comet  h  out  of  the  temple ; 
upon  their  bodies  and  heads  sit  bat*,  swallows,  and 
birds,  and  the  cat*  also." 


Bat    {Rhinolophu*  trident.) 

Rata  delight  to  take  up  their  abode  in  caverns 
and  dark  places.    Several  species  of  these  animals 


nlL'ht 


a  From  bt2^      J.  U  e>    (gkalat),  "  the 

was  dark,"  and  r)V  "flying":  ,<v*t*p«.  from 

from  "  reoper,"  the  evening. 


BATH 

are  found  In  Egypt,  some  of  which  occur  doubtlea 

in  Palestine,    jftrfmiiii  Rupptlii,  Vesper  tilio  piyi* 
trellus  var.  Atyyjttiut,  V.  auritus  var. 
Taphozotu  jterjWatus,  Xycteris  Thtbaica,  flhino. 
poma  wuenpkgttmm,  BkinolqpkmM  tridtns,  occur  ic 
the  tombs  and  pyramids  of  Egypt. 

Many  travellers  have  noticed  the  immense  num- 
bers of  liata  that  are  found  in  caverns  in  the  East, 
and  Layard  says  that  on  the  occasion  of  a  visit  to 
a  cavern  these  noisome  beasts  compelled  him  to 
retreat  (Xintrth  and  Uabylun,  p.  307).  To  this 
day  these  animals  find  a  congenial  lurking  abode 
"  amidst  the  remains  of  idols  and  the  sculptured 
representations  of  idolatrous  practices"  (Script. 
Xat.  If.  p.  8):  thus  forcibly  attesting  the  meaning 
of  the  prophet  Isaiah  s  words.  Bats  belong  to  the 
order  Cheinptera,  class  Mammalia.        \V.  H. 

BASTARD.  Among  those  who  were  excluded 
from  entering  the  congregatioi.,  that  is,  from  inter- 
marrying with  pure  Hebrews  (Selden,  Table  Tall, 
a.  v.  "Bastard"),  even  to  the  tenth  generation, 

was  the  mamzer  0^~£,  A.  V.  "bastard"),  wbc 
was  classed  in  this  respect  with  the  Ammonite  and 
Moabite  (Deut.  xxiii.  2).  The  term  is  not,  how 
ever,  applied  to  any  illegitimate  offspring,  born  out 
of  wedlock,  but  is  restricted  by  the  Itabbins  to  the 
issue  of  any  connection  within  the  degrees  prohibited 
by  the  Law.  A  manner,  according  to  the  Mishna 
(Yebamoth,  iv.  13),  is  one,  says  R.  Akiba,  who  is 
born  of  relations  between  whom  marriage  is  forbid- 
den. Simeon  the  Temanite  says,  it  is  every  one 
whose  parents  are  liable  to  the  punishment  of 
"  cutting  off  "  by  the  hands  of  Heaven;  R.  Joshua, 
even  one  whose  jjorents  are  liable  to  death  by  the 
bouse  of  judgment,  as,  for  instance,  the  offsprin« 
of  adultery.  The  ancient  versions  (I.XX.,  Vulg., 
Sjt.),  add  another  class,  the  children  of  a  harlot, 
and  in  this  sense  the  term  manzer  or  manser  sur- 
vived in  Pontifical  law  (Selden,  De  Succ.  in  Btm. 
Defunct.,  c.  iii.): 

w  Manxeribus  acortum,  Bed  mcecha  nothis  dedit  ortum 

The  child  of  a  goi,  or  non-Israelite,  and  a  mamzer 
was  also  reckoued  by  the  Talmudists  a  mamzer,  m 
was  the  issue  of  a  slave  and  a  mamzer,  and  of  a 
mamzer  and  female  proselyte.  The  term  also  occurs 
in  Zcch.  ix.  C,  "  a  bastard  shall  dwell  in  Ashdod," 
where  it  seems  to  denote  a  foreign  race  of  mixed 
and  spurious  birth.  Dr.  (ieiger  infers  from  this 
passage  that  mamzer  specially  signifies  the  issue 
of  such  marriages  between  the  Jews  and  the  women 
of  Ashdod  as  are  alluded  to  in  Neh.  xiii.  23,  24, 
and  applies  it  exclusively  to  the  Philistine  bastard! 

W.  A.  W. 

BATH,  BATHING.  This  was  a  prescribed 
part  of  the  Jewish  ritual  of  purification  in  cases  of 
accidental,  leprous,  or  ordinary  unclcanness  (Lev. 
xy.  pass.,  xvi.  28,  xxii.  6;  Num.  xix.  7, 19;  2  Sam. 

xi.  2,  4;  2  K.  v.  10);  as  also  after  mourning  which 
always  implied  defilement,  e.  g.  Ruth  iii.  3;  2  Sam. 

xii.  20.    The  high-priest  at  his  inauguration  (L#>» 

xiii.  6)  and  on  the  day  of  atonement,  once  before 
each  solemn  act  of  propitiation  (xvi.  4,  24),  waa 
also  to  bathe.  This  the  rabbis  have  multiplied  into 
ten  times  on  that  day.  Maimon.  ( Conitit.  de  Vasu 
Sanct.  v.  3)  gives  rules  for  the  strict  privacy  of  Um 


Bat,  perhaps,  from  blatta,  blacta  (are  Wedgwood,  Diet 
Engl.  Etymol.). 
f>  With  the  exception  of  the  Striae,  «hieb  ba# 


irOQ-£  (/V«o),  i  a 
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Hii^b-priest  in  bathing.  Tnere  were  bath-rooms  in  ]  at  llashbon  would,  according  to  the  Oriental  cu» 
Lhs  later  Temple  over  the  .hamben  A'Aine*  and  !  torn,  be  the  gate  pointing  to  a  town  or  that  nam*. 
Ifaffxirxvh  for  the  priests  use  (Lightfoot,  Deter.  \  The  only  place  in  this  neighborhood  at  all  rvsem- 
of  Temp.  p.  24).  A  bathing-chamber  was  probably  bling  liath-rabbim  in  sound  is  Kabbah  (Amman), 
included  in  houses  even  of  no  great  rank  in  cities  j  but  the  one  tank  of  which  we  gain  any  intelligence 
from  early  times  (2  Sam.  xi.  2);  much  more  in  '  a*  remaining  at  Ihs/x'm,  is  on  the  opposite  (S. )  side4 
those  of  the  wealthy  in  Liter  times ;  often  in  garden*  of  the  town  to  Amman  (Porter,  //ant&ovk,  p.  2W) 
(Susan.  15).  With  this,  anointing  was  customarily,  Future  investigations  may  settle,  this  point.  The 
ioined  ;  the  climate  making  both  these  essential ;  LXX.  and  Vulg.  translate:  iv  iruKau  Ouyarpb\ 
alike  to  health  and  pleasure,  to  which  luxury  added  »0AA«v5  in  porta  flue  midtitudinu.  I.. 

the  use  of  perfumes  (Susan.  17;  Jud.  x.  3;  Ehth.  n  \TW*»W1J,'RA  [r„t),.r  «i,*o„l  ( — n 
ii.  12).    The  "  pools"  «ueh  as  that  of  Siloam,  and  ;     BATH  SHKBA  [rather  Hath -she/ba]  <  ,H3 

Hezekiah's  (Xeh.  iii.  15,  10;  2  K.  xx.  20;  Is.  xxii. ;  ratlf,  2  Sam.  xi.  3,  Ac.;  abo  called  Bath-shua, 
11 ;  John  ix.  7),  often  sheltered  by  porticoes  (John      "  "•' 

v.  2),  are  the  tint  indications  we  have  of  public  ,  WCTria,  in  1  Chr.iii.5:  Br,P<ra/3«e';  [Alex.B^ 
liathing  accommodation.  F.ver  since  the  time  of  aafitt  in  2  Sam.  and  1  K.  i.  11;]  Joseph.  Bt tQaa- 
Jason  (Prideaux,  ii.  108)  the  Greek  usages  of  the '  (M)  -  [Brthmbee ;]  i.  e.  dauijhur  of  an  o*ith,  or, 
hath  probably  prevailed,  ami  an  allusion  in  Josephus  daughter  of  term,  sc.  years),  the  daughter  of  Eliam 
(\t>vc6fj.fros  (TTpaTitaTtKt&Ttpov.  B.  J.  i.  17,  §  7)  ;  (2  Sain.  xi.  3),  or  AmmieJ  (1  Chr.  iii.  5),  the  wx. 
seems  to  imply  the  use  of  the  bath  (henco,  no  doubt,  of  Ahithophel  (2  Sam.  xxiii.  34),  the  wife  of  L'riah 
a  public  one,  as  in  Home)  by  legionary  soldiers,  the  Ilittite.  It  is  probable  that  the  enmity  of 
We  read  also  of  a  castle  luxuriously  provided  with  |  Ahithophel  towards  I  >avid  was  increased,  if  not 
a  volume  of  water  in  its  court,  and  of  a  Herodian  '  caused,  by  the  dishonor  brought  by  him  upon  his 
with  spacious  pools  adjoining,  in  which  the  family  in  the  person  of  Itathsheha.  The  child 
continued  swimming,  dc.  in  very  hot  weather  j  which  was  the  fruit  of  her  adulterous  intercourse 

with  David  died:  but  after  marriage  she  became 
the  mother  of  four  sons,  Solomon  (Matt.  i.  f»), 
Shimea,  Shobab,  and  Xathan.  When,  in  David's 
old  age,  Adonyah,  an  elder  son  by  Haggith,  at- 
tempted to  set  aside  in  his  own  favor  the  succession 
promised  to  Solomon,  Bathshcha  was  employed  by 
Xathan  to  inform  the  king  ol  the  conspiracy  (1  K. 
i.  11,  15,  23).  After  the  accession  of  Solomou, 
she,  as  queen-mother,  requested  permission  of  her 
son  for  Adonyah  to  take  in  marriage  Abishag  the 
Shunammite.  Tins  permission  wxs  refused,  and  U> 
came  the  occasion  of  the  execution  of  Adonyah 
(1  K.  ii.  24,  25).  [Damp.]  Bathshcha  was  said 
by  Jewish  tradition  to  have  composed  and  recited 
Prov.  xxxi.  by  way  of  admonition  or  reproof  to  h.-r 
son  Solomon,  on  his  marriage  with  Pharaoh's 
daughter.  <  almet,  I>ivt.  s.  v. ;  Corn,  a  Lipid,  on 
Pror.  xxxi.  II.  W.  P. 

BATH-SHU'A  (?1K?-n3  [daughter  of  an 
oath]:  Vat.  and  Alex,  n  Bnpaa&t*'-  Bethsahte), 
a  variation  of  the  name  of  mthshclta,  mother  of 
Solomon,  occurring  only  in  1  Chr.  iii.  5.  It  is  per- 
haps worth  notice  that  Shua  was  a  <  'anaanite  name 
(eomp.  1  Chr.  ii.  3,  and  (  Jen.  xxxviii.  2,  12  —  where 
Bath-shua"  is  really  the  name  of  Judah's  wife), 
while  Bathshcba's  original  husband  was  a  Ilittite. 

BATH-ZACHAKI'AS  (quasi  n*"*2T  TVa 
[home  of  /..]-.  Bat6(axapta;  Alex,  ami  Joseph. 
BtBCaxapia-  Bethzachara),  a  place,  named  only 
1  Mace,  vi.  32,  33,  to  which  Judas  Maccabeus 
marched  from  .lenisalem.  and  where  he  encamped 
for  the  relief  of  liethsura  (Bethzur)  when  the  latter 
was  besieged  by  Antiochu.s  Kupator.  The  two 
places  were  seventy  stadia  ajiart  (Joseph.  Ant.  xii. 
1),  §  4),  and  the  approaches  to  Ballizacharia  w(Te 
intricate  and  confined  —  oTcyrjt  ot}<rt)s  tt)s  iro^io- 
Sou  ( Joseph.  Ii.  J.i.  1,  §  5.  and  comp.  the  passage 
cited  avove,  from  which  it  is  evident  that  Josephus 
knew  the  spot).  This  description  is  met  in  every 
respect  by  the  modern  litit  Hakdrieh,  which  has 
lieen  discovered  by  Robinson  at  nine  miles  north 
of  Btit  tur,  "on  an  almost  isolated  promontory  or 


from  noon  till  dark  (Joseph.  Ant.  xii.  4,  §  11,  xv. 
3,  §  3).  The  hot  baths  of  Tiberias,  or  more  strictly 
of  Emmaus  (Euseb.  Onoinast.  Aifli/*,  query  hl^d  i 
lionfrerius)  near  it,  and  of  Caliirrhoe,  near  the 
Eastern  shore  of  the  Dead  Sea,  were  much  resorted 
to.  (Keland,  i.  40;  Joseph.  Ant.  xviii.  2,  xvii.  6, 
§  5,  B.  J.  i.  33,  §  5  ;  Amm.  Mareell.  xiv.  8  ; 
Stanley,  373, 21*5.)  The  parallel  customs  of  ancient 
Egypt,  Greece,  and  Iiome,  are  too  well  known  to 
need  special  allusion.  (See  hu  t.  of  (jr.  ami  Horn. 
Ant.,  art.  Balntte).  H.  H. 

•  The  N.  T.  passages  should  be  noticed.  In 
John  xiii.  10  (where  \tkovp*vot  in  opposed  to 
vityurdai)  there  is  an  unquestioned  reference  to  the 
practice  of  bathing,  especially  l>cfore  partaking  of 
the  Passover  meal.  For  kompctv  in  Eph.  v.  20 
and  Tit.  iii.  5,  variously  rendered  as  "bath"  or 
"  bathing,"  see  Baitism  IV.  3.  4:  and  Meyer  and 
Ellieott  on  those  passages.  Whether  Hairrlawyriu  in 
Mark  vii.  4  refers  to  lath'mg  the  body  after  coming 
from  market  (De  Wette,  Meyer),  or  washing  by 
immersion  what  has  l>een  purchased  and  brought 
from  market  (l-ange,  Bleck),  is  a  point  about  which 
interpreten  differ.  As  to  the  means  for  bathing 
which  the  Jews  anciently  possessed  in  the  tanks 
and  reservoirs  within  and  around  Jerusalem,  and 
which  to  some  extent  the  inhabitants  of  that  city 
possess  at  present,  see  Water.*,  under  Jewsa- 
i,f.m.  The  traveller  in  the  East  finds  the  syna- 
gogue* of  the  modern  Jews,  e.  y.  those  at  Safed 
in  Galilee,  furnished  with  large  Uthing  rooms  for 
the  performance  of  the  washings  which  they  prac- 
tice in  connection  with  their  worship.  The  syna- 
gogues at  Jerusalem  have  a  similar  arrangement. 

BATH.  [Mkahiisks] 

BATH-RAB3IM,  the  gate  of  p?W 

-^Til?',  one  of  the  gates  of  the  ancient  city 

if  Heahbon,  by  (^^)  whidi  were  two  u  pools,"  c 
Thereto  Solomon  likens  the  eyes  of  his  beloret1 
CCant.  rii.  4  [5]).    'Hie  "  Gate  of  Bath-rabbim" 


a  The  "  fish-pools  "  of  U»e  A.  V 
M  Vulg 


Is  from 


of 
a  pool 


b  •  Tristrsm  (Land  of  Iiratl,  p.  540)  makes  It 

of  tfrsMn.  U 
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BATTLE-AXE 


BDELLIUM 


Udl,  jutlinp  J\'t  tatween  two  deep  valleys,  and  con-  i  forbidden,  perhaps  therefore  some  reference  to  soak 
nectcd  \riih  tao  high  ground  south  by  a  low  neck  acts  of  oppression  is  made  in  these  words  of  Lh* 
between  ihc  bc&ds  of  ihe  volleys,  the  neck  forming 
the  only  place  of  access  to  what  must  have  been 
an  almost  impregnable  portion"  (Rob.  ill.  283, 
284 ).  The  place  lies  in  the  entangled  country  west 
of  the  Hebron  road,  between  four  and  five  miles 


•outh  of  Bethlehem.    [Bkthzuk  ]  G. 

•  BATTLE-AXE  (Jer.  11.  20).  [Axe,  7; 
Malx.] 

•  BATTLEMENT.  [House.] 

BA'VAI  [2  syl.]  (*-)2  [of  Persian  origin, 
Oe»):  Botf;  [Vat.  B*5««;  Comp.  Bafiat:]  Ba~ 
vai),  son  of  Henadad,  ruler  of  the  "dis- 

trict" (Tf1*?!)  of  Keilrdi  in  the  time  of  Nehemiah 
vNeh.  iii.  18). 

BAY-TREE  (n^,0  ezrdch:  K(tpo%  rod 
\i$drou'.  cedrtu  I.ibani).  It  is  difficult  to  see 
upon  what  giowids  the  translators  of  the  A.  V. 
nave  understood  the  Hebrew  word  of  Ps.  xxxvii. 
35  to  signify  a  "bay-tree":  such  a  rendering  is 
entirely  unsupported  by  any  kind  of  evidence. 
Mast  of  the  Jewish  doctors  understand  by  the  term 
ezrdch  "a  tree  whkh  grows  in  its  own  soil  " — one 
that  has  never  Uen  tnuuqtlanted ;  which  is  the 
interpretation  given  in  the  margin  of  the  A.  V. 
Some  versions,  as  the  Vulg.  and  the  Arabic,  follow 
the  LXX.,  which  reads  "cedar  of  Lebanon,"  mis- 
taking the  Hebrew  v.vrd  for  one  of  somewhat  simi- 
lar form.ft  Celsius  (Uitrvb.  i.  194)  agrees  with  the 
author  of  the  sixth  Greek  edition,  which  gives  au- 
t6%9<»v  (imliyena,  "one  bom  in  the  land  ")as  the 
meaning  of  the  Hebrew  wcrd :  with  this  view  Habbi 
Solomon  and  Hammond  ( VummenLm  Ps.  xxxvii.) 
coincide.    l>r.  lioyle  (Kitto's  CycL  Bib.  Lit.  art 


psalmist.  \v.  II 

BAZ'LITH  (.TVr?  [o  dripping,  naked 
nets]).  "Children  of  B."  were  amongst  the  Xe 
tiiinim  who  returned  with  Zerubbabd  (Xeh.  vii 
54).    In  Ezr.  ii.  52,  thj  name  is  given  as  Baz 

luth  ( rvV/ V  2  [which  means  the  same] ).  LX X 
m  both  places  BaaaXud;  [but  Vat.  in  Ezr.  Bar  or 
But,  in  Xeh.  Ba«ro»0:J  Btsluth.  [Basaloth.J 

BAZ'LUTH  (.TV?r2:  0aaa\<te;  [Vat. 
BaaaSotC.]  BesluUi).    Bazlitii  (Ezr.  ii.  52). 

BDELLIUM  (nVl2,  beddlach:  tripa^, 
KpvcraKXov:  bdellium),  a  precious  substance,  the 


name  of  which  occurs  in  Ge 


n.  ii.  1: 


.it!) 


ild 


and  "onyx  stone,"  as  one  of  the  productions  of 
the  land  of  Havilah,  and  in  Xuni.  xi.  7,  when 
manna  is  in  color  compared  to  Ule  Ilium.  There 
are  few  subjects  that,  have  been  more  copiously  dis- 
cussed than  this  one.  which  relates  to  the  nature 
of  the  article  denoted  by  the  Hebrew  word  bedd- 
lach;  and  it  must  be  confessed  that  notwithstand- 
ing the  lalwr  bestowed  upon  it,  we  are  still  as  much 
in  the  dark  as  ever,  for  it  is  quite  impossible  to  say 
whether  beddlach  denotes  a  mineral,  or  an  animal 
production,  or  a  vegetable  exudation.  Some  writ- 
ers have  supposed  that  the  word  should  be  written 
berdlach  (beryl),  instead  of  beddlach,  as  Wahl  (in 
Dtscr.  Asia,  p.  850)  and  Hartmann  (de  Mulier. 
Hebraic,  iii.  «G),  but  fteryl,  or  aqua  marine,  which 
is  only  a  pale  variety  of  emerald,  is  out  of  the 
question,  for  the  bdellium  was  white  (Ex.  xvi.  31, 
with  Xum.  xi.  7),  while  the  beryl  is  yellow  or  red, 
or  faint  blue;  for  the  same  reason  the  &.v0pa£  ("car- 
buncle") of  the  LXX.  (in  Gen.  /.  c.)  must  be  re- 
"Ezrac~h")7ug^  jwUHl ;  whil«  KpyaraXKow  ("crystal")  of  the 


•ays  is  described  in  Arabic  works  on  Materia  Med- 
ica  as  a  tree  baling  leaves  like  the  yhar  or  "  bay- 
tree."  This  opinion  must  Le  rejected  as  unsup- 
ported by  any  authority. 

Perhaps  no  tree  whatever  is  intended  by  the  word 
tsruch,  w  hich  occurs  in  several  passages  of  the  He- 
brew Bible,  and  signifies  "  a  native,"  in  contradis- 
tinction to  "  a  stranger,"  or  "a  foreigner."  Comp. 
Ijev.  xvi.  20:  »  Ye  shall  afflict  your  souls  .... 

whether  it  be  one  of  your  own  country  (rPTKH, 
hdezrdch)  or  a  stranger  that  sojourneth  among 
you."  The  epithet  "green,"  as  Celsius  has  ob- 
served, is  by  no  means  the  only  meaning  of  the 
Hebrew  won!;  for  the  same  word  occurs  in  Dan. 
iv.  4,  where  Nebuchadnezzar  uses  it  of  himself: 
"  I  was  flourishing  in  my  palace."  In  all  other 
passages  where  the  word  ezrdch  occurs,  it  evidently 
is  spoken  of  a  man  (Cels.  Hie  rob.  i.  1!J6).  In  sup- 
port of  this  view  we  may  observe  that  the  word 
♦ranslated  "in  great  power"'-  more  literally  signi- 
fies "  to  be  formidable,"  or  "  to  cause  terror,"  and 
that  the  word  which  the  A.  V.  translates  "spread- 
ing himself," a  more  properly  means  to  "  make 
bare."  The  passage  then  might  be  thus  para- 
phrased :  "  I  have  seen  the  wicked  a  terror  to  oth- 
ers, and  behaving  with  barefaced  audacity,  just  as 
some  proud  native  of  the  Land."  In  the  I^evitical 
Law  the  oppression  of  the 


«  From  fPt,  ortus  est  (Sat). 


same  version,  which  interpretation  is  adopted  bv 
Kcland  (de  Situ  Panulisi,  §  12),  is  mere  coiyecture. 
The  Greek,  Venetian,  and  the  Arabic  versions,  with 
some  of  the  .Jewish  doctors,  understand  "pearls" 
to  be  intended  by  the  Hebrew  word;  and  this  in- 
terpretation Bochart  (Hieroz.  iii.  532)  and  Gese- 
nius  accept;  on  the  other  hand  the  Cr.  versions  of 
Aquila,  Theodotion,  and  Symmachus,  Josephus 
(Ant.  iii.  1,  §  C),  Salmasius  (HyL  latri.  p.  181), 
Celsius  (Iiiervb.  i.  324),  Sprengel  (Hist,  liei  Herb. 
i.  18,  and  Comment,  in  Dioscor.  i.  80),  and  a  few 
modem  writers  believe,  with  the  A.  V.,  tliat  bedd- 
lach  =  bdellium,  t.  e.  an  odoriferous  exudation  from 
a  tree  which  is,  according  to  Ka-mpfer  (Amaen. 
Exot.  p.  068)  the  Boratsus  flahtUiformis,  Man.,  of 
Arabia  Felix;  coni|>are  Pliny  (//.  X.  xii.  3,  §  13), 
where  a  full  description  of  the  tree  and  the  gum  is 
given.  The  aromatic  gum,  according  to  Dioscori- 
des  (i.  80)  was  called  fidfitKKiv  or  &6K\qv',  and 
according  to  Pliny  brvchon,  malachn,  maldacxm, 
names  which  seem  to  be  allied  to  the  Hebrew  bedd- 
lach.  Plautus  ( Cure.  i.  2,  7)  uses  the  word  bdell- 
ium. 

As  regards  the  theory  winch  explains  bcddlach 
by  "pcarLs,"  it  must  be  allowed  that  the  evidence 
in  its  favor  is  very  inconclusive;  in  the  first  place 
it  assumes  Uiat  Havilah  is  some  spot  on  the  Persian 
Gulf  where  pearls  are  found,  a  point  however,  which 
ii  fairly  open  to  question;  and  secondly,  it  must  bf 


rn^riQ.    See  the  Ilebrvw  Lexicons,  *,  e*. 
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remembered  that  there  are  other  Hebrew  words  for 
4  pearls/'  namely,  D  ir,"  and  iccording  t«  Bochart, 
PeninUn*  though  there  is  much  doubt  as  to  the 
meaning  of  this  latter  word. 

The  fact  that  then,  "a  stont,"  is  prefixed  to 
thidiam,  '•onyx,"  and  not  to  Ltd' Inch,  seems  to  ex- 
clude the  latter  from  lieing  a  mineral;  nor  do  we 
think  it  a  sufficient  objection  to  say  "  that  such  a 
production  as  bdellium  in  not  valuable  enough  to 
lie  cl***d  with  gold  and  precious  stones,"  for  it 
would  lie  easv  to  prove  that  resinous  exudations 
were  held  in  very  high  esteem  by  the  ancients,  both 
Jews  and  lientiies;  and  it  is  more  prol*able  that 
the  sacred  historian  should  mention,  as  far  as  may 
l-e  in  a  few  w  >rds,  the  rarU-d  productions,  vegeta- 
ble as  well  as  mineral,  of  the  country  of  which  he 
wxs  speaking,  rather  than  confir.  *  his  remarks  to 
its  mineral  treasures,  and  since  there  is  a  similarity 
of  form  between  the  ( Jreck  &Zt\Kiov,  or  fidS*\Kov, 
and  the  Hebrew  bedoltch,  and  as  this  opinion  it 
well  supported  by  authority,  the  balance  of  proba- 
bilities appears  to  us  to  he  in  favor  of  the  transla- 
tion of  the  A.  V.,  though  the  point  will  probably 
always  be  lefl  an  open  one.*  W.  II 

BEALI'AH  (n^b?2,  remarkable  as  con- 
taining the  names  of  l»oth  Baal  and  Jah:  BaoAia; 
[Vat.  FA.  BaSaia:  Alex.  BaaSia-]  Budia),  a 
Benjamite,  who  went  over  to  David  at  Ziklag  (1 
Chr.  xii.  5). 

BE'ALOTH  fnSb?2,  the  plur.  fern,  form 
cf  Baal:  BaAftairdy.  Alex.  BaAar0:  Balotfi),  a 
U  wn  iu  the  extreme  south  of  Judah  (Josh.  xv.  24). 

BE'AN,  CiiiLimKX  [Soxs]  ok  (vlo\  BatdV; 
Jajeph.  viol  tow  Baivou-  Jitii  Bt'in),  a  tribe,  appar- 
ently of  predatory  Bedouin  habits,  retreating  into 
"  towers"  (vvpyout)  when  not  plundering,  and  who 
were  destroyed  by  Judas  Macealurus  (1  Mace,  v.  4). 
The  name  has  been  supposed  to  be  identical  with 
Beox  ;  but  in  the  absence  of  more  information 
this  must  remain  mere  conjecture,  especially  as  it  is 
very  difficult  to  tell  from  the  context  whether  the 
residence  of  this  people  was  on  the  east  or  west  of 
Jordan.  (J. 

BEANS  (Vl?,<>'>-  tiaras:  f«ba).  There 
appears  never  to  have  been  any  doubt  about  the 
correctness  of  the  translation  of  the  Hebrew  word. 
Beans  are  mentioned  with  various  other  things  in 
2  Sam.  xvii.  28,  as  baring  been  brought  to  David 
at  the  time  of  his  flight  from  Absalom,  and  again 
in  Ez.  iv.  0,  bean*  are  mentioned  with  44  barley, 
1  entiles,  millet,  and  fitches,"  which  the  prophet  was 
ordered  to  put  into  one  vessel  to  be  made  into 
bread.  Pliny  (//.  A',  xviii.  12)  also  states  that 
beans  were  used  for  a  similar  purpose.  Beans  are 
cultivated  in  Palestine,  which  country  grows  many 
of  the  leguminous  order  of  plants,  such  as  lentils, 
kidney-beans,  vetches,  Ac.  Beans  are  in  blossom 
in  Palestine  in  January;  they  have  been  noticed  in 
flower  at  Eydda  on  the  23d,  and  at  Sidon  and  Acre 
even  earlier  (Kitto,  Phys.  II.  Puled.  215);  they 


-H,  Ueb.;  j  J,  Arab. 


•  nVi2  is  d.  abtfu,  •  >nt  Flint's 
Vl2,  manor*,  finer,,  "to  distill," 
than  toot  V?  or  btt  (Greek  fUAA-w'  «a  In  feror 
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continue  in  flower  till  March.  In  Egypt  beam  are 
sown  in  November  and  reaped  in  the  middle  of 
"cbruary;  but  in  Svria  the  harvest  is  Later.  Dr. 
Kitto  (ibid.  319)  sa'ys  that  the  "stalks  are  cut 
down  with  the  scythe,  and  these  arc  afterwards  cut 
and  crushed  to  fit  them  for  the  food  of  cattle;  the 
lieans  when  sent  to  market  are  often  deprived  of 
their  skins  by  the  action  of  two  small  miW-ttones 
(if  the  phrase  mav  lie  allowed)  of  clav  dried  in  the 
sun."  I>r.  Shaw  (TranU,  i.  257,  8vo  ed.  1808) 
says  that  in  Northern  Africa  lieans  are  usually  full 
podded  at  the  lieginning  of  March,  and  continue 
during  the  whole  spring ;  that  they  ore  *'  tailed  and 
stewed  with  oil  and  garlic,  and  are  the  principal 
food  of  persons  of  all  distinctions." 

Herodotus  (ti.  37)  states  that  the  Egyptian 
priests  abhor  the  sight  of  lieans,  and  consider  them 
impure,  and  that  the  jieople  do  not  sow  this  pulse 
at  all,  nor  indeed  eat  what  grows  in  their  country; 
but  a  passage  in  Diodorus  implies  that  the  absti 
nence  from  this  article  of  food  was  not  general. 
The  remaik  of  Herodotus,  therefore,  requires  limit- 
ation. The  dUlike  which  Pythagoras  is  said  to 
have  maintained  for  beans  has  l«en  by  some  traced 
to  the  influence  of  the  Egyptian  priests  with  that 
philosopher  (see  .Smith's  Did.  of  (Jr.  and  Rom. 
Bio//,  art.  "Pythagoras"). 

Hiller  (Hitn>j,hy(.  ii.  1.10),  quoting  from  the 
Mishna,  says  that  the  high-priest  of  the  Jews  was 
not  allowed  to  eat  either  eggs,  cheese,  flesh,  bruised 
beans  (/abas  J'rtsu),  or  lentils  on  the  day  befon 
the  sabbath. 

The  liean  ( Mciu  j'tba)  is  too  well  known  to  need 
description;  it  is  cultivated  over  a  large  portion  of 
the  old  world  from  the  north  of  Europe  to  the  south 
of  India;  it  belongs  to  the  natural  order  of  plants 
called  Istgum  inosa.  W.  H. 

BEAR  Heb.  and  Ch.,  or  3TT,  dub:  tyr 

tos,  ipKOi,  \vKos  in  Pro  v.  xxviii.  15;  fi4pifiya 

l*rov.  xvii.  12,  as  if  the  word  were  2S^:  ursus, 
urs't).  Tliis  is  without  doubt  the  Syrian  bear 
(Ursus  Syrianu),  which  to  this  day  is  met  with 
occasionally  in  Palestine.  Ehrenberg  says  that 
this  bear  is  seen  only  on  one  part  of  the  summit 
of  M.anon,  called  Slnckiml,  the  other  peak,  (Jebtl 
Sanin,  lieing  strangely  enough  free  from  these  ani  • 
mala.  The  Syrian  l»ear  is  more  of  a  frugivorom 
habit  than  the  brown  I  .ear  (  L'rtiis  nrctus),  but 
when  pressed  with  hunger  it  is  known  to  attack 
men  and  animals;  it  is  very  fond  of  a  kind  of  chick- 
pea (Cicer  arietinus),  fields  of  which  are  often  laid 
waste  by  its  devastations.  The  excrement  of  the 
Syrian  bear,  which  is  termed  in  Arabic,  Bnr-eti- 
dub,  is  sold  in  Egypt  and  Syria  as  a  remedy  in 
ophthalmia;  and  the  skin  is  of  considerable  value. 
Most  recent  writers  are  silent  respecting  any  species 
of  bear  in  Syria,  such  as  Shaw,  Volney,  Hassel- 
quist,  Burckhardt,  and  Schulz.  Seet/en,  however, 
notices  a  report  of  the  existence  of  a  licar  in  the 
province  of  Hasbeiya  on  Mount  Ilermon.  Kla.'der 
supposed  this  bear  mint  lie  the  frstis  arclos,  foj 

d  Vl2,  troro  bb2,  "  to  roll,"  In  allusion  to  it> 
form.  Lti.  bulla ;  Dutch,  W.  '  a  bean."  Tha  Ara- 
bic 


j  word  {JyS>  14  identic* 
*  Z"7!,  from  — lfntf 


1.    Gesen.  TVs.  *.  v 


interfere ;  but  liochart 
an  Arabic  root  =  "  to  be  hairy."  Forakil 

p.  It.)  motions  t.«<j .>,*«»».' 
Is  this  tha  Orsms  i 
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which  opinion,  however,  he  Menu  to  have  had 
no  authority;  ami  a  recent  writer,  Dr.  Thomson 
(Land  and  liool;  p.  573),  says  that  the  Syrian 
1*ju*  is  still  found  on  the  higher  mountains  of  this 
country,  and  tiiat  tlte  inhabitants  of  Hernion  stand 
in  great  fear  of  him.  Hcmprich  and  Ehrenberg 
(Symbolai  I'htji.  pt,  i.)  inform  us  that  during  the 
summer  months  these  l>ears  keep  to  the  snowy  parts 
of  Lebanon  »»ut  descend  in  winter  to  the  villages 
and  t;ardeii>»  t  U  pol^l'le  ;d>o  tlmt  at  this  period 
iu  former  dn/s  (lay  extended  their  visits  to  other 


p;irts  i;f  I'alotim.' ;  f.ip  thull^h  this  S[*vies  «lj  in 
^UOlCllt    lUilCa   tar   lliOll:   liUliicTULiti  ttivUi  it  is  UOW, 

yet  the  snowy  summits  of  Ubanon  were  probably 
always  the  summer  home  of  these  animals."  Now 
we  read  in  Scripture  of  hears  being  found  in  a 
wood  between  Jericho  and  Hethel  (2  K.  ii.  24);  it 
is  not  improbable,  therefore,  that  the  destruction 
of  the  forty-two  children  who  mocked  Elisha  took 
place  some  time  in  the  winter,  when  these  animals 
inhabited  the  low  land*  of  Palestine. 

The  ferocity  of  the  I  ear  when  deprived  of  its 
young  is  alluded  to  in  2  Sam.  xvii.  8;  I'rov.  xvii. 
12;  Hos.  xiii.  8;  its  attacking  flocks  in  1  Sam. 
xvii.  34,  Ac.;  its  craftiness  in  ambush  in  I^ni.  iii. 
10,  and  that  it  was  a  dangerous  enemy  to  man  we 
learn  from  Am.  v.  19.  The  pissagc  in  Is.  lix.  11, 
would  be  better  translated,  "  we  rjitxm  Uke  bears," 
in  allusion  to  the  animal's  plaintive  groaning  noise 
(see  liochart,  UUroz.  ii.  135;  and  Hor.  hp.  xvi. 
51,  "  circumgemit  ursus  ovile").  Hie  bear  is  men- 
tioned also  in  Rev.  xiii.  2;  in  Dan.  vii.  5;  Wisd. 
xi.  17;  Ecclus.  xlvii.  3.  W.  H. 

BEARD  0|7T:  w&yw*:  barba).  Western 
Asiatic*  have  always  cherished  the  beard  as  the 
badge  of  the  dignity  of  manhood,  and  attached  to 
it  the  importance  of  a  feature.  The  Egyptians,  on 
the  contrary,  sedulously,  for  the  most  part,  shaved 
the  hair  of  the  face  and  head,  and  compelled  t  heir 
slaves  to  do  the  like.  Herodotus  (i.  30)  mentions 
it  as  a  peculiarity  of  the  Egyptians,  that  they  let 
the  beard  grow  in  mourning,  being  at  all  other 
times  shaved.  Hence  Joseph,  when  released  from 
prison,  "  shaved  his  beard  "  to  appear  before  Pha- 
raoh (Gen.  xli.  14).  It  was,  however,  the  practice 
among  the  Egyptians  to  wear  a  false  beard  made 
of  plaited  hair,  and  of  a  different  form  according 
to  the  rank  of  tlte  persons,  private  individuals  being 
represented  with  a  small  U-ard,  scarcely  two  inches 
long,  kings  with  one  of  considerable  length,  square 


•  -Mr.  Tristram  not  only  CmdcI  "the  tracks  of 
scan  "  In  th«  snow,  on  the  stiles  of  Hermoo  {Land  of 
toad,  p.  GOT),  but  awn  in  Wady  Hamam  (mm  Brra- 
uasL),  on  the  vest  side  of  the  lake  of  Otitis*,  saw  to 


nt  ;be  bottom,  and  gods  with  otic  Um.i  «  op  at 
the  end  (Wilkinson,  Anc.  Egypt.  Strppl.  plate  77 
part  2).  The  enemies  of  the  Egyptians,  including 
probal)ly  many  of  the  nations  of  Canaan,  Syria, 
and  Armenia,  Ac,  are  represented  nearly  always 
Issarded.  On  the  tomb  of  Heni  Hassau  is  repre- 
sented a  train  of  foreigners  with  asses  and  cattle, 
w  ho  all  have  short  beards,  as  hare  also  groups  of 


B*anl.i.    KjcypHun,  IVom  Wilkinson  (top  row).  Of 
othi  r  tuitions  from  KoaelHni  and  Layard  (bottom 

row). 


l-'^vptians  of  low  ca.stc  or  mean  condition  are 
represented  sometimes,  in  the  spirit  of  caricature, 
apjmrently  with  beards  of  slovenly  growth  (Wil- 
kinson, ii.  127).  In  the  Ninevite  monuments  is  a 
series  of  battle-views  from  the  capture  of  Lachish 
by  Sennacherib,  in  which  the  captives  have  beards 
very  like  some  of  those  in  the  Egyptian  monu- 
ments. 

There  is,  however,  an  appearance  of  convention- 
alism both  in  Egyptian  and  Assyrian  treatment  of 
the  hair  and  beard  on  monuments,  which  prevents 
our  accepting  it  as  characteristic  Nor  is  it  possi- 
ble to  decide  with  certainty  the  meaning  of  the 
precept  (1-ev.  xix.  27,  xxi.  5)  regarding  the  "cor- 
ners of  the  beard."  It  seems  to  imply  something 
in  which  the  cut  of  a  Jewish  beard  had  a  ceremo- 
nial difference  from  that  of  other  western  Asiatics; 
and  on  comparing  Herod,  iii.  8  with  Jer.  iz.  26, 
xxv.  23,  xlix.  32,  it  is  likely  that  the  Jews  retained 
the  hair  on  the  sides  of  the  face  between  the  ear 
and  eye  (Kp6rad>oi),  which  the  Arabs  and  others 
shaved  away.  Size  and  fullness  of  beard  are  saiJ 
to  be  regarded,  at  the  present  day,  as  a  mark  of 
respectability  and  trustworthiness.  The  beard  is 
the  object  of  an  oath,  and  that  on  which  blessings 
or  shame  are  spoken  of  as  resting  (I)'Arvieux, 
Mtrur$  et  Coutumes  des  Arabcs).  The  custom 
was  and  is  to  shave  or  pluck  it  and  the  hair  out  ic 
mourning  (Is.  1.  6,  xv.  2;  Jer.  xli.  5,  xlviii.  37; 
Ezr.  ix.  3;  Bar.  vi.  31  [or  Epist  Jer.  31]);  to  neg- 
lect it  in  seasons  of  permanent  affliction  (2  Sam. 
xix.  24),  and  to  regard  any  insult  to  it  as  the  jist 
outrage  which  enmity  can  inflict.  Thus  David 
resented  the  treatment  of  his  ambassadors  by  Ha- 
nun  (2  Sam.  x.  4);  so  the  people  of  God  are  figu- 
ratively spoken  of  as  "beard"  or  "hair"  which 
he  will  shave  with  "  the  razor,  the  king  of  Assyria  *• 
(Is.  vii.  20).  The  beard  was  the  object  of  saluU 
tion,  and  under  this  show  of  friendly  reverend 


his  surprise  «  a  brown  8yrian  bear  clnmrily  but  ras> 
Idly  clamber  down  the  rocks  and  cross  the  ravine"  (» 
447).  «. 
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(2  Sam.  xx.  9).  The  dress- 1 
jig,  trimming,  anointing,  <fcc.  of  the  beard,  was 
performed  with  much  ceremony  by  persons  of 
wealth  a»d  rank  (Ps.  exxxiii.  2).  The  removal  of 
the  beard  waa  a  part  of  the  ceremonial  treatment 
to  a  leper  (Lev.  xiv.  9).  There  is  no  evi- 
that  the  Jews  compelled  their  slaves  to  wear 
heards  otherwise  than  they  wore  their  own;  al- 
though the  Romans,  when  they  adopted  the  fash- 
ion of  shaving,  compelled  their  slaves  to  cherish 
their  hair  and  beard,  and  let  them  shave  when 
manumitted  (I jr.  xxxiv.  52,  xlv.  44).       H.  H. 

BEAST.  The  representative  in  the  A.  V.  of 
the  following  Hebrew  words:  ^772,  n>?2, 

n»n  (svn,  chaid.). 

L  Behimak  (7V271H:«  T«  t.t^wooo,  t* 
rr^rn,  ri  thjpla.  jumentum,  bestia,  animantia, 
pectu:  "beast,"  "cattle,"  A.  V.),  which  U  the 
general  name  for  "domestic  cattle  "  of  any  kind, 
U  used  also  to  denote  "  any  Large  quadruped,"  as 
apposed  to  fowls  and  creeping  things  (Gen.  vii.  2, 
vi.  7,  20;  Ex.  ix.  25;  Lev.  xi.  2;  1  K.  iv.  3-3; 
Rror.  xxx.  30,  Ac.);  or  for  "beasts  of  burden,'' 
horses,  mules,  etc.,  as  in  1  K.  xviii.  5,  Neh.  ii.  12, 
14,  etc;  or  the  word  may  denote  "wild  beasts," 
as  in  Deut.  xxxii.  24,  Hab.  ii.  17,  1  Sam.  xvii.  44. 
[Behemoth,  not* ;  Ox.] 

2.  BV\r  ("^372  :  t4  <popua,  t*  *rHjioj:  /«■ 
minium:  "beast,"  "cattle")  is  used  either  col- 
lectively of  "  all  kinds  of  cattle,"  like  the  Ijitin 
ptcus  (Ex.  xxii.  4 ;  Num.  xx.  4,  8,  11;  I's.  Ixxviii. 
48),  or  specially  of  "  beasts  of  burden  "  (Gen.  xlv. 
17).    This  word  has  a  more  limited  sense  than  the 

preceding,  and  is  derived  from  a  root,  ""^372,  to 


3.  Chayyah  (H>n  :  employ,  far,  Hp,  rtrpA- 

ovt,  KTrjrot,    ipvtriv,    OnpidXctros,  flpwrit. 
fern,  animantia,  animil :  "  beast,"  "wild  beast." 
This  word,  which  is  the  feminine  of  the  adjective 

%H,  »  Uving,"  is  used  to  denote  any  animal.  It 
is.  however,  very  frequently  used  specially  of  "  wild 
beast,"  when  the  meaning  is  often  more  fully  ex- 
pressed by  the  addition  of  the  word  n"Tti?n  (has- 
swfcA,  wild  beast),  "of  the  field  "  (Ex/xxiii.  11; 
Lev.  xxvi.  22;  Deut.  vii.  22;  Hos.  ii.  14,  xiii.  8; 
Jer.  xii.  0,  Ac.).   Similar  is  the  use  of  the  Chaldee 

•^Vn  (cheyrd).*  W.  H. 

BE'BAI  [2  syl.]  (N22  [Pehlevi,  fatherly] : 
[In  Ezr.,]  Bafrxt  [Vat  Ba/3«,  Alex.  Bo/3a«;  in 
Neh.,]  B„/3«',  Bf/fcrf,  [etc.;  in  1  Esdr.  Br,$al 
Zebe$:]  Btbai). 

1.  "  Sons  of  Bebai,"  623  (Neh.  028)  in  number, 
returned  from  Babylon  with  Zerubbabel  (Ezr.  ii. 
11;  Neh.  vii.  16;  1  Esdr.  v.  13),  and  at  a  later 
oeriod  twenty-eight  more,  under  Zechariah  the  son 
rf  Bebai,  returned  with  Ezra  (Ext.  viii.  11).  Four 
of  this  family  had  taken  foreign  wives  (I  Izr.  x.  28 ; 
1  Esdr.  ix.  29).  The  name  occurs  also  among  those  | 
who  sealed  the  covenant  (Neh.  x.  15)  [Bjbi.] 


the  unused  root  2H2,  "« 

*  The  word  2s*!?  Is  translated  by  tft«  A.  Y.  «  wild 
tssssts  of  the  desert "  in  Is.  xlt.  21,  xxxtv.  14 ;  Jer.  1. 

»     The  root  Is  rP*>,  « to  be  dry;"  whence 


2.  (Ba$l  [Vat.  Alex.  BaV3«i]  )  Father  of  i 
riah,  who  was  the  leader  of  the  twenty-eight  men 
of  his  tribe  mentioned  above  (Kxr.  viii.  11). 

BE'BAI  [2  syl.]  (Alex.  [Comp.  Aid.]  Btj$o/: 
[Sin.  A$tK0atfi  ']  Vat.  omits;  Vulg.  omits),  a  place 
named  only  in  Jud.  xv.  4.  It  is  possibly  a  mere 
repetition  of  the  name  Cbobai  occurring  next  to  it. 

BE'CHER  H"2:  [in  Gen.]  Boxo>,  [Alex. 
Xo&cep;  iu  Num.,  Comp.  B«x«V»  tne  otuers  omit; 
in  1  Chr.,  Baxlp,  Alex.  BoXop,  Vat.  AflaX«  in 
ver.  8,  in  ver.  «  omiU:]  Bechor,  [in  Num.  Becher :] 
first-born,  but  according  to  Geseu.  a  young  camel, 
which  Simonis  also  hints  at,  Onom.  p.  399). 

1.  The  second  son  of  Benjamin,  according  to  the 
list  both  in  Gen.  xlvi.  21,  and  1  Chr.  vii.  0;  but 
omitted  in  the  list  of  the  sons  of  Rcnjatuin  in  1 
Chr.  viii.  1,  as  the  text  now  stands.  No  one,  how- 
ever, can  look  at  the  Hebrew  text  of  1  Chr.  viii.  1, 

?2tfs  'Trias  ^2-ns  rbSn  p;:2, 

without  at  least  suspecting  that  VT^a,  hit  first- 

born,  is  a  corruption  of  ~H2,  Becher,  and  that 

the  suffix  T  is  a  corruption  of  \  and  belongs  tn 

the  following  so  that  the  genuine  sense 

in  that  case  would  be,  Benjamin  begat  Beta,  Becher, 
and  AsJibel,  in  exact  agreement  with  Gen.  xlvi.  21. 
The  enumeration,  the  second,  the  third,  etc.,  must 
then  liave  l>een  added  since  the  corruption  of  the 
text.  There  is,  however,  another  view  which  mav 
be  taken,  namely,  that  1  Chr.  viii.  1  L»  right,  anil 

that  in  Gen.  xlvi.  21  and  1  Chr.  viii.  8,  "i??,  as  a 

proper  name,  is  a  corruption  of  ~C2,  first-l>orn, 
and  so  that  Benjamin  had  no  son  of  the  name  of 
Recher.  In  favor  of  this  view  it  may  I*  said  that 
the  position  of  Becher,  immediately  following  Bela 
the  first- torn  in  both  passages,  is  just  the  position 
it  would  be  in  if  it  meant  "  iirst-born ;  "  that  Be- 
cher  is  a  singular  name  to  give  to  a  second  son; 
and  that  the  discrepance  between  Gen.  xlvi.  21, 
where  Ashbel  is  the  thin!  son,  and  1  Chr.  viii.  1, 
where  he  is  expressly  called  (he  second,  and  the 
omission  of  Ashbci  in  1  Chr.  vii.  0,  would  all  be 

accounted  for  on  the  supposition  of  ~*I2  having 
been  accidentally  taken  for  a  proper  name,  instead 
of  in  the  sense  of  "  first-torn."  It  may  1*  added 
further  that  in  1  Chr.  viii.  38,  the  same  confusion 
has  arisen  in  the  case  of  the  sons  of  Azel,  <>{  whom 
the  second  is  in  the  A.  V.  called  Bwhern,  in  He- 
brew ^22,  but  which  in  the  LXX.  is  rendered 
irporTOTOKor  avrov,  and  another  name,  'A<rd\  added 
to  make  up  the  six  sons  of  Azel.  And  that  the 
LXX.  are  right  in  their  rendering  is  made  highly 
probable  by  the  very  same  form  bein<j  repeated  in 
ver.  39,  "  and  the  sons  of  Eshek  his  brother  icert 

Ulam  his  Jirst-hom,  1^32,  Jehush  the  second," 
Ac.  The  support  too  which  Becher  as  a  propet 
name  derives  from  the  occurrence  of  the  same  name 
in  Num.  rxvi.  35,  is  somewhat  weakened  by  the 
fact  thai.  Bered  (BopdS,  LXX.)  Ls  substituted  for 
Recher  in  1  Chr.  vii.  20,  and  that  it  is  omitted 

« a  desert ; "  QH*3J  «  « any  dwellers  in  a  dry  or 
ilflsert  region,"  jackals,  hyenas,  kc.   Doc  hart  la  wrong 


In  limiting  the  word  to  i 
906). 
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Utogcther  in  Ihe  LXX.  version  of  Num.  xxvi.  35. 
Moreover,  which  is  ]icrha|>$  the  strongest  argument 
of  all,  in  the  enumeration  of  the  Benjamite  families 
in  Num.  xxvi.  ;J8,  there  is  no  mention  of  1  tocher 
or  the  Itachrites,  but  Ashbol  ami  the  Ashbelitos 
immediately  f«.llnw  ltela  and  the  IVlaites.  Not- 
withstanding, however,  all  this,  the  tirst  supposition 
was,  it  can  scarcely  he  doubted,  substantially  the 
true  one.  Becher  was  one  of  Itenjamin's  three  sons, 
ltela,  1  tocher,  Ashltcl.  and  came  down  to  Kgypt  with 
Jacob,  being  one  of  the  fourteen  descendants  of 
Hachcl  who  settled  in  Kgypt,  namely,  Joseph  and 
his  two  sons  Matnuseh  and  Kphraim,  Benjamin  and 
his  three  boiis  aliovc  named,  Gera,  Xaamaii,  Elii 

CHS,  alias  w"^nS,  Ahiram,  Num.  xxvi.  38,  and 

n^PS,  Aharuh,  1  Chr.  viii.  ],  and  perhaps 

pips  and  p>ps\  ver.  4  and  7),  and  Ard 

(T!f!j.  l>»t  in  1  Chr.  viii.  3,  "HS,  Addar),  the 
sons  of  Bda,  Muppim  (otherwise  Shuppim,  and 
Shephuphan,  1  Chr.  vii.  12,  15,  viii.  5;  but  Shu- 
pham.  Num.  xxvi.  3D)  and  Iluppim  (Huram,  1 
Chr.  viii.  5,  but  Hupham,  Num.  xxvi.  3D),  appar- 
ently the  sons  of  Ahiram  or  Khi  (A her,  1  Chr.  vii. 
12),  and  Kosh,  of  whom  we  can  give  no  account, 
as  there  is  no  name  the  least  like  it  in  the  parallel 

plumages,  unless  |>erchanee  it  be  for  Joa&h  (iTi'V), 
a  son  of  Becher,  1  Chr.  vii.  8."  And  so,  it  is  wor- 
thy of  observation,  the  LXX.  render  the  passage, 
only  that  they  make  Ard  the  son  of  Cera,  great- 
grandson  therefore  to  benjamin,  and  make  all  the 
others  sons  of  ltela.  As  regards  the  posterity  of 
Itecher,  we  have  already  noticed  the  singular  fnct 
of  there  U'ing  no  family  named  after  him  at  the 
numbering  of  the  Israelites  in  the  plains  of  Moab, 
as  related  in  Num.  xxvi.  But  the  no  less  singular 
circumstance  of  there  lioing  a  Z?t<7/<  r,  and  a  family 
of  titichritts,  among  the  sons  of  Kphraim  (ver.  35), 
seems  to  supply  the  true  explanation.  'Hie  slaugh- 
ter of  the  sous  of  Kphraim  by  the  men  of  Gath, 
who  came  to  steal  their  cattle  out  of  the  land  of 
Goshen,  in  that  U»rder  affray  related  in  1  Chr.  vii. 
21.  had  sadly  thinned  the  house  of  Kphraim  of  its 
males.  The  daughters  of  Kphraim  must  therefore 
have  sought  husbands  in  other  trills,  and  in  many 
cases  must  have  been  heiresses.  It  is  therefore 
highly  probable  that  Becher,*  or  his  heir  ami  head 
pf  his  house,  married  an  Kphraimitish  heiress,  a 
da  ughter  of  Slnithelah  (1  Chr.  vii.  20,  21),  and  so 
th&t  his  house  was  reckoned  in  the  triiie  of  Kphra- 
im, just  as  Jair,  the  son  of  Scguh,  was  reckoned  in 
the  tribe  of  Manasseh  (I  Chr.  ii.  22;  Num.  xxxii. 
10,  41).  The  time  when  Berber  first  apju-ars 
itnong  the  Kphrainiites,  namely,  just  liefore  the  en- 
tering into  the  promised  land,  when  the  people  were 
numbered  by  genealogies  for  the  express  purpose  of 
dividing  the  inheritance  equitably  among  the  tril>os, 
is  evident lv  highly  favorable  to  this  view.  (See 
Num.  xxvi.  52-5»J,  xxvii.).  The  junior  branches 
of  Becher's  family  would  of  course  continue  in  the 
tribe  of  Itenjamin.  Their  names,  as  given  in  1 
Tir.  vii.  8,  were  Zemira,  Joash,  Kliczer,  Kliot-nai, 


«  VTe  am  more  Inclined  to  think  It  U  a  corruption 
•f  D~>,  or  EN"^,  and  belongs  to  the  preceding 

*PH,  Ehi,  a*  Ahiram  Is  certainly  the  right  name, 
!•  appears  by  Num.  xxvi.  38. 
»  Tbla  Ttow  suggests  the  possibility  of  Becher  being 


Omri,  Jerimoth,  and  Abiah;  other  branches  pos- 
sessed the  fields  round  Auathoth  and  Alamelh, 
called  Alemeth  vi.  60,  and  Almon  Josh.  xxi.  18. 
Which  of  the  al>ove  were  Becher's  own  sons,  and 
which  were  grandsons,  or  more  remote  descendants 
is  j>erhap8  impossible  to  detennine.  But  the  most 
important  of  them,  as  being  ancestor  to  king  Saul, 
and  his  great  captain  Abner  (2  Sam.  iii.  37 ),  the 
last-named  Abiah,  was,  it  seems,  literally  Becher's 
son.  The  generations  appear  to  have  lioen  as  fol- 
lows: Becher  —  Abiah  (Aphiah,  1  Sam.  ix.  1 ) — 
Bechorath'  —  Zen.r  —  Abiel  (.Jehiel,  1  Chr.  ix.  35) 
—  Ner  —  Kish  —  Saul.  Abner  was  another  eon 
of  Ner,  brother  therefore  to  Kish,  and  uncle  to 
Saul.  A  bid  or  Jehiel  seems  to  have  been  the  find 
of  his  house  who  settled  at  Gitaeon  or  Gibeah  (1 
Chr.  viii.  2D.  ix.  35),  which''  perhaps  he  acquired 
by  his  marriage  with  Maachah,  and  which  became 
thenceforth  the  seat  of  his  family,  and  was  called 
afterwards  Gik-ah  of  Saul  (1  Sam.  xi.  4;  Is.  x.  29). 
From  1  (  hr.  viii.  0  it  would  seem  that  liefore  this 
Gibeon  or  Geba  had  lieen  possessed  by  the  sons  of 
Khud  (called  Abihud  ver.  3)  and  other  sons  of  Bela- 
But  the  text  apjiears  to  lie  very  corrupt. 

Another  remarkable  descendant  of  Becher  was 
Sheba  the  son  of  Bichri,  a  Benjamite,  who  headed 
the  formidable  relidlion  against  I>avid  described  in 
2  Sam.  xx. ;  and  another,  probably,  Shinvei  the  son 
of  Cera  of  Bahurim,  who  cursed  David  as  he  fled 
from  Absalom  (2  Sam.  xvi.  5),  since  he  is  said  to 
be  "a  man  of  the  family  of  the  house  of  Saul." 
But  if  so,  Gera  must  lie  a  different  person  from  the 
Gera  of  Gen.  xlvi.  21  and  1  Chr.  viii.  3.  Derhaps 

therefore  HPTl*  *2  is  used  in  the  wider  sense  of 

T  t  ; 

tribe,  as  Josh.  vii.  17,  and  so  the  passage  may  only 
mean  that  Shimei  was  a  Benjamite.  In  this  case 
he  would  1«  a  descendant  of  ltela. 

From  what  has  been  said  above  it  will  be  seen 
how  important  it  is,  with  a  view  of  reconciling  ap- 
parent discrepancies,  to  bear  in  mind  the  different 
times  when  different  passages  were  written,  as  well 
as  the  principle  of  the  genealogical  divisions  of  the 
families.  Thus  in  the  case  before  us  we  have  the 
tribe  of  Benjamin  described  (1.)  as  it  was  about  the 
time  when  Jacob  went  down  into  Kgypt;  (2.)  ns  it 
was  just  liefore  the  entrance  into  Canaan;  (3.)  as  it 
was  in  the  days  of  David:  and*  (4.)  as  it  was  deven 
generations  after  Jonathan  and  David,  i.  e.  in  Heze 
kiah's  reign.  It  is  obvious  how  in  tnesc  later  times 
many  new  heads  of  houses,  called  torn  of  Btnjnmin, 
woidd  have  sprung  up,  while  older  ones,  by  failure 
of  lines,  or  translation  into  other  tril-cs,  would  hav« 
disappeared.  Even  the  non-apix-arance  of  Becher 
in  1  Chr.  viii.  1  may  t>e  accounted  for  on  this  prin- 
ciple, without  the  necessity  for  altering  the  text. 

2.  Son  of  Kphraim,  Num.  xxvi.  35,  cJJcd  Bered 
1  Chr.  vii.  20.    Same  as  the  preceding. 

A.  C.  H. 

BECHO'RATH  (P7C2  [.fir>t-l«m] :  Bo- 
x/p  [Vat.  -Xtip]',  Alex.  B*x«po0:  Beckorath ), 
son  of  Aphiah,  or  Abiah,  and  grandson  of  Becher 
according  to  1  Sam.  ix.  1 ;  1  Chr.  vii.  8.  [Be- 
cher.] A.  C.  H. 


really  the  fl rut- bom  of  Benjamin,  bat  haring  forfrit«4 
his  birthright  for  the  sake  or  the  Ephraiinitish  inher- 
itance. 

c  It  Is  possible  that  Bcchorath  may  be  the  rami 
person  as  Becher,  and  that  the  order  has  been  acct 

dentallv  inverted. 

d  Comp.  1  Chr.  tU.  14,  rill.  6,  C,  29,  Is  86. 
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BECTILETH,  the  plain  >f  [it  wtiov 
2~iKT>\ale  [Vat.  -ret-];  Alex.  Bf»T<A<0.  [and  so 
Siu.c*;  Sin.*  BairovXia]  -  BjT.  tOSx^O 

=  L/use  o/*  slaughter),  mentioned  in  Jud.  ii.  21, 
*»  lying  between  Nineveh  and  Cilicia.  The  name 
'iaa  been  compared  with  BaKToi'aAAa,  a  town  of 
Syria  named  by  Itolemy;  Itactiali  in  the  Peutin- 
i.ir  Tables,  which  place  it  21  miles  from  Antioch. 
The  most  important  pLiin  in  th<a  direction  is  the 
Bekaa,  or  valley  lving  between  the  two  chains  of 
Lebanon.  And  it  is  jxwsil.lc  that  Ileetileth  is  a 
corruption  of  that  well-known  name:  if  indeed  it 
l>e  a  historical  word  at  all.  ' . . 

BED  and  BED-CHAMBER.  We  may  dis- 
tinguish in  the  .Jewish  bed  five  principal  parts:  — 
(l.j  the  substratum;  (2.)  the  covering;  (3.)  the 
pillow;  (4.)  the  bedstead  or  analogous  support  for 
1.:  (5.)  the  ornamental  portions.  # 


u*«ls.    (frroni  Fellows,  Asia  Miner.) 

L  This  substantive  portion  of  the  1ml  was  lim- 
ited to  a  mere  mat,  or  one  or  more  quilts. 

2.  A  quilt  finer  than  those  used  in  1.  in  sum- 
mer a  thin  blanket  or  the  outer  garment  worn  by 
day  (1  Sam.  xix.  19)  sufficed.  This  Litter,  in  the 
case  of  a  poor  person,  often  formed  both  L  and  2. 
»nd  that  without  a  bedstead.  Hence  the  law  pro- 
vided that  it  should  not  lie  kept  in  pledge  after 
sunset,  that  the  poor  man  might  not  Lick  his  need- 
ful covering  (Deut.  xxiv.  13). 

3.  The  only  material  mentioned  for  this,  is  that 
which  occurs  1  Sam.  xix.  13,  and  the  word  used  is 
of  doubtful  meaning,  but  seems  to  signify  some 
fabric  woven  or  plaited  of  goat's  hair.  It  is  clear, 
however,  that  it  was  something  hastily  adopted  to 
serve  as  a  pillow,  and  is  not  decisive  of  the  ordi 

nary  use.  In  Ez.  xiii.  18  occurs  the  word 
(wp<MTKt«pdXxuoy,  LXX.i,  which  seems  to  be  the 
proper  term.  Such  pillows  are  common  to  this 
day  in  the  East,  formed  of  sheep's  fleece  or  goat's 
•kin.  with  a  stuffing  of  cotton,  Ac.  We  read  of  a 
u pillow"  [rower's  cushion;  see  Simp,  13-1  also,  in 
the  boat  in  which  our  Lord  lav  asleep  (.Mark  iv. 
28)  as  li3  crossed  the  Lake.  The  block  of  stone 
such  as  Jacob  used,  covered  perhaps  with  a  gar- 
ment, was  not  unusual  among  the  poorer  folk,  ■hep- 
berds,  Ac. 

4.  The  licdstead  war  not  always  necessary,  the 
livan,  or  platform  along  the  side  or  end  of  an  Ori- 
ental room,  sufficing  as  a  support  for  the  betiding. 
(See  preceding  cut.)  Vet  some  slight  and  portable 
frame  seems  implied  among  the  senses  of  the  word 

n*2!2,  which  is  used  .or  a  "bier"  (2  San.,  iii. 
11),  and  for  the  ordinary  bed  ('2  K.  iv.  10),  for  the 
tter  on  which  a  sick  person  might  lie  earned  (1 
xix.  15),  for  Jacob's  bed  of  sickness  f  t  Jen. 
'Mi  31;,  and  for  the  couch  on  which  guests  re- 


clined at  a  banquet  (Esth.  i.  C).    Thus  it  seems 

the  comprehensive  and  generic  term.    The  proper 

word  for  a  licdstead  appears  to  be  tZ?7?£>  Mad 
I  lent.  iii.  11,  to  describe  that  on  which  by  the 
giant  Og,  whose  vast  bulk  and  weight  required  one 
of  iron. 


bed  ani  ilea4-rc*t.    (Wilkinson,  Ancient  Egyplun*.', 

5.  'Ihe  ornamental  portions,  and  those  which 
luxury  added,  were  pillars  and  a  canopy  (Jud.  xiii. 
.1);  ivory  caning,  gold  and  silver  (Joseph.  Ant. 
xii.  21,  14),  and  prol«bly  mosaic  work,  purple  and 
in-?  linen,  are  also  mentioned  as  constituting  parts 
of  beds  (Isth.  i.  G;  Cant.  iii.  9,  10)  where  the  word 

lTnen,  tax  (poptlovy  seems  to  mean  "a  litter" 
(Pro*.       10.  17;  Amos  vi.  4).    So  also  are  pel 

fumes. 

Pbere  is  but  little  distinction  of  the  bed  from 
sitting  furniture  among  the  ( Orientals,  the  same  ar- 
ticle being  used  for  nightly  n^t,  ami  during  the 
day.  'Hi is  applies  l>oth  to  the  divan  and  bedstead 
in  all  its  forms,  except  perhajH  the  Utter.  There 

was  also  a  ganlen-watcher's  lied,  HA/tp,  ren- 
dered variously  in  the  A.  V.  "cottage"  and  "lodge," 
which  seems  to  have  been  slung  like  a  hammock, 
perhaps  from  the  trees  (Is.  i.  8,  xxiv.  20). 

Josephus  (Ant.  iii.  4,  11)  mentions  the  bed 
chambers  in  the  Arabian  palace  of  liyrcanus. 


Pillow  or  Head-rest.    (Wilkinson,  Anrirnt  Egyptiant.) 

The  ordinary  furniture  of  a  bed-chamber  in  pri- 
vate life  is  given  in  2  K.  iv.  10.  The  "  bed -chant- 
lier"  in  the  temple  where  Joash  was  hidden,  was 
as  Calmet  suggests  (Diet,  of  Mb.,  art.  /tab), 
probably  a  Btore-chamtar  for  keeping  beds,  not  a 
mere  liedronrn,  and  thus  letter  adapted  to  con- 
ceal the  fugitives  (2  K.  xi.  2;  2  Chr.  xxii.  11. 

rntMSin  ~nn  «  chamber  of  beds,"  not  the  usual 

22tT!3  "^n  "clamber  of  reclining,"  Ex.  viii. 
3  and  pnuim,. 

The  position  of  the  bed-chamDcr  in  the  most  re- 
mote -hi  1  secret  farts  of  the  palace  hcems  marked 
in  the  passages  Lx.  viii.  3;  2  K.  vi.  12.    II.  II. 

BEDAD  ("T"T2  [$ep<tratum]:  Bopd8;  [C-orop. 
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Ba&dS:]  BadtuI),  the  father  of  one  of  the  kings  of 
Edora,  "Hadad  ben-Bedad"  (Gen.  xxxvi.  35;  1 
Chr.  i.  46). 

•BKDA'IAH  (3  syl.),  Ezr.  x.  35.  [Bede- 
i.ui.] 

BEDAN  <]72  [sernlr,  Ges.]  :  [Bapd* :] 
Batlan).  1.  Mentioned  1  Sam.  xii.  11,  as  a  Judge 
of  Israel  lietween  Jcrubbaal  (Gideon)  and  Jephthah. 
As  no  such  name  occurs  in  the  book  of  Judges, 
various  conjectures  have  been  formed  as  to  the  per-  i 
■on  meant,  most  of  which  are  discussed  in  l'ole 
(Synopsis,  in  loc.)-  Some  maintain  him  to  be  the 
.luir  mentioned  in  Judg.  x.  3,  who,  it  must  then 
be  supposed,  was  idso  called  ltcdan  to  distinguish 
him  from  the  older  Jair,  son  of  Mauasseh  (Num. 
xxxii.  41),  a  Bedan  l»eing  actually  named  among 
the  descendants  of  Manasseh  in  1  Chr.  vii.  17. 
The  Cbaldee  Paraphrast  reads  Samson  for  Bedan 
hi  1  Sam.  xii.  11,  and  many  suppose  liednn  to  be 
another  name  for  Samson,  cither  a  contraction  of 
Ben-Dan  (the  son  of  Dan  or  Danitc),  or  else  mean- 
ing in  or  info  Aim  (2)  with  a  reference  to  Judg. 
xiii.  25.  Neither  explanation  of  the  word  is  very 
probable,  or  defended  by  any  analogy,  and  the  order 
of  the  names  docs  not  agree  with  the  supposition 
that  Bedan  is  Samson,  so  that  there  is  no  real  ar- 
gument for  it  except  the  authority  of  the  I'ara- 
phrast.  The  I  AX.,  Syr.,  and  Arab,  all  have 
Ilarak,  a  very  probable  correction  except  for  the 
onler  of  the  names.  Kwald  suggests  that  it  may 
Iw  a  false  reading  for  Abdon.  After  all,  as  it  is 
clear  that  the  book  of  Judges  is  not  a  complete 
record  of  the  period  of  which  it  treats,  it  is  possible 
that  Bedan  was  one  of  the  Judges  whose  names 
are  not  preserved  in  it,  and  so  may  perhaps  be  com- 
pared with  the  Jacl  of  Judg.  v.  G\  who  was  prob- 
ably also  a  Judge,  though  we  know  nothing  about 
the  subject  except  from  Deborah's  song.  The  only 
objection  to  this  view  is,  that  as  liedan  is  mentioned 
with  Gideon,  Jephthah,  and  Samuel,  he  would  seem 
to  have  been  an  important  Judge,  and  therefore  not 
likely  to  be  omitted  in  the  history.  The  same  ob- 
jection applies  in  some  degree  to  the  views  which 
identify  him  with  Abdon  or  Jair,  who  are  but  cur- 
sorily mentioned.  G.  E.  I-  C. 

2.  (Ba5d>;  [Vat.  (OvKap)  fiaSap;]  Alex.  Bo- 
icw.)  Son  of  Ulani,  the  son  of  Gilead  (1  Chr. 
vii.  17).  W.  A.  W. 

BEDE'IAH  [3  syl.]  (rP12  [servant  of  Je- 
hovah): Batata;  [Vat.  Bapaia:]  Badaias),  one 
jf  the  sons  of  Bini,  in  the  time  of  Ezra,  who  had 
taken  a  foreign  wife  (Ezr.  x.  35).  [The  A.  V.  ed. 
1011,  etc.,  reads  Bed.iiah.] 

BEE  (rm^V  <l<V,mh:  piKurea,  /uA«r- 
trdy:  apis).  Mention  of  this  insect  occurs  in 
Deut.  i.  44,  "  The  Amorites  which  dwelt  in  that 
mountain  came  out  against  you,  and  chased  you  as 
5*«  do;  "  in  Judg.  xiv.  8,  "  There  was  a  swarm  of 
bees  and  honey  in  the  carcaso  of  the  lion :  "  in  Ps. 
•xviii.  12,  "They  compassed  me  al>out  like  bees;" 
uid  in  Is.  vii.  18,  "  It  shall  come  to  pass  in  that 
day  that  the  Lord  shall  hiss  for  the  fly  that  is  in 
the  uttermost  parts  of  the  rivers  of  Egypt,  and  for 


a  From  *"D7,  ordin*  duxtt ;  eoegit  (exam**).  G«. 
Tktt.  s.  v. 

»  It  Is  very  curious  to  observe  that  In  the  pa*w1Kv 
H  Deut.  1.  44,  the  Syriac  vewion,  the  Targutn  of  On- 
teros,  and  an  Arabic  M3.,  read,  "  Chased  you  as  bwa 


the  bee  that  is  in  the  land  of  Assyria,."  That  Pal- 
estine abounded  in  bees  is  evident  from  the  deaerip 
tion  of  that  land  by  Moses,  for  it  was  a  land  "  flow- 
ing  witli  milk  and  honey;  "  nor  is  there  any  reasot 
for  supposing  that  this  expression  is  to  1*  understood 
otherwise  than  in  its  literal  sense.  Modem  trav- 
ellers occasionally  allude  to  the  bees  of  Palestine 
Dr.  Thomson  (Laiul  ami  Book;  p.  299)  speaks  of 
immense  swarms  of  bees  which  made  their  home 
I  in  a  gigantic  cliff  of  Wady  Kurn.  "  The  people 
of  M'alia,  several  years  ago,"  he  says,  "  let  a  man 
down  the  face  of  the  rock  by  ropes.  He  was  en- 
tirely protected  from  the  assaults  of  the  bee*,  and 
extracted  a  large  amount  of  honey ;  but  he  was  so 
terrified  by  the  prodigious  swarms  of  bees  that  he 
could  not  be  induced  to  repeat  the  exploit."  This 
forcibly  illustrates  Deut.  xxxii.  13,  and  Ps.  lxxxi. 
1G,  as  to  "  honey  out  of  the  stony  rock,"  and  the 
two  passages  out  of  the  Psalms  and  Judges  quoted 
above,  as  to  the  fearful  nature  of  the  attacks  of 
these  insects  when  irritated. 

Maundrell  (Trav.  p.  06)  says  that  in  passing 
through  Samaria  he  perceived  a  strong  smell  of 
honey  and  of  wax ;  and  that  when  he  was  a  mile 
from  the  Dead  Sea  he  saw  bees  busy  among  the 
flowers  of  some  kind  of  saline  plant.  Mariti  ( Trar. 
iii.  13<J)  assures  us  that  Itees  are  found  in  great 
multitudes  amongst  the  hills  of  Palestine,  and  that 
they  collect  their  honey  in  the  hollows  of  tms  and 
in  clefts  of  rocks;  (comp.  ImthI  and  Book,  p.  566). 
That  bees  are  reared  with  great  success  in  Pales- 
tine, we  have  the  authority  of  Ilassclquist  ( Trar. 
p.  236)  and  Dr.  Thomson  (to.  p.  253)  to  show. 

English  naturalists,  however,  appear  to  know  but 
little  of  the  species  of  bees  that  are  found  in  Pal- 
estine. Dr.  Kitto  says  (P/iys.  II.  PaL  p.  421) 
there  are  two  species  of  bees  found  in  that  country, 
Apis  Umgioumis,  and  Apis  mtUijica.  A.  Ivngi- 
cornis,  however,  which  =  Eucera  longicor.,  is  a 
European  species;  and  though  Klug  and  Ehren- 
berg,  in  the  HymboUe  Physica,  enumerate  many 
Syrian  species,  and  amongst  them  some  species  of 
the  genus  Eucera,  yet  A.  Umtncor.  is  not  found  in 
their  list.  Mr.  Y.  Smith,  our  best  authority  on  the 
Hynieuoptera,  is  inclined  to  Inhere  that  the  honev- 
bee  of  Palestine  is  distinct  from  the  honey-bee  (A. 
mellijica)  of  this  country.  And  when  it  is  remem- 
bered that  the  last-named  writer  has  described  as 
many  as  seventeen  species  of  true  honey-bees  (the 
genus  Ajns),  it  is  very  probable  that  the  species  of 
our  own  country  and  of  Palestine  are  distinct. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  attacks  of  bees  in 
Eastern  countries  are  more  to  be  dreaded  than  they 
arc  in  more  temperate  climates.  Swarms  in  the 
East  are  far  larger  than  they  are  with  us,  and,  on 
account  of  the  heat  of  the  climate,  one  can  readily 
imagine  that  their  stings  must  give  rise  to  very 
dangerous  symptoms.  It  would  be  easy  to  quote 
from  Aristotle,  .Elian,  and  Pliny,  in  proof  of  what 
has  been  stated ;  but  let  the  reader  consult  Mungo 
Park's  Travels  (ii.  37,  38)  as  to  the  incident  which 
occurred  at  a  spot  he  named  "  Heea'  Creek  "  from 
the  circumstance.  Compare  also  Oedmann  ( IVr 
misch.  Samml.  pt.  vi.  c.  20).  We  can  well,  there- 
fore, understand  the  full  force  of  the  Psalmist's 
complaint,  «  They  came  about  roc  like  bees."  * 


that  are  smoked  ; ''  showing  how  ancient  the  custom  it 
of  taklnK  bees'  nests  by  means  of  smoke.  Constmsv 
allusion  is  made  to  this  practice  in  classical  authors 
WMp«'  m»U  were  taken  in  the  same  way.    &ee  Be 
chart  (itirroz.  id.  800). 
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The  passage  aliout  the  nrarui  of  bees  and  honey 
H  the  lion's  carcase  (Judg.  xiv.  8)  admits  of  easy 
explanation.  The  lion  which  Samson  slew  had 
been  dead  some  little  time  before  the  bees  had  taken 
up  their  abode  ir.  the  carcase,  for  it  is  expressly 
stated  that  "  after  a  time,"  Samson  returned  and 
•aw  the  bees  and  honey  in  the  Uon's  carcase,  so  that 
"  if,"'  as  Oedmann  lias  well  obsened, 44  any  one  here 
represents  to  himself  a  corrupt  and  putrid  carcase, 
the  occurrence  ceases  to  have  any  true  similitude, 
Cor  it  is  well  known  that  in  these  countries  at  cer- 
tain seasons  of  the  year  the  heat  will  in  the  course 
at*  twenty-four  hours  so  completely  dry  up  the  moist- 
ure of  dead  camels,  and  that  without  their  under- 
going decomposition,  that  their  bodies  long  remain, 
like  mummies,  unaltered  and  entirely  tree  from 
offensive  odor."  To  the  foregoing  quotation  we 
may  add  that  very  probably  the  ants  would  help 
to  consume  the  carcase,  and  leave  perhaps  in  a 
short  time  little  else  than  a  skeleton.  Herodotus 
(v.  114)  speaks  of  a  certain  Onesilus  who  had  been 
taken  prisoner  by  the  Amathusians  and  beheaded, 
and  whose  head  having  been  suspended  over  the 
had  become  occupied  by  a  swarm  of  bees ; 
Aldrovandus  (Dt  Insert,  i.  110).  Dr. 
Thomson  {L>i*l  <iwl  Book;  p.  56b")  mentions  this 
occurrence  of  a  swarm  of  bees  in  a  lion's  carcase  as 
an  extraordinary  tiling,  and  makes  an  unhappy  con- 
jecture, tliat  perhaps  44  hornet*,"  tUbabir  in  Arabic, 
are  intended,  44  if  it  were  known,"  says  he,  14  that 
they  manufactured  honey  enough  to  meet  the  de- 
mands of  the  story."  it  is  known,  however,  that 
hornets  do  not  make  honey,  nor  do  any  of  the 
family  VtMp'uke,  with  the  exception,  as  far  as  has 
been  hitherto  obsened,  of  the  Brazilian  Xrclanna 
meUifca.  The  passage  in  Is.  vii.  18,  41  the  Lord 
shall  hiss  for  the  bee  that  is  in  the  land  of  Assyria," 
had  been  understood  by  some  to  refer  to  the  prac- 
tice of  44  calling  out  the  bees  from  their  hives  by  a 
biasing  or  whistling  sound  to  their  labor  in  the 
fields,  and  summoning  them  again  to  return  "  in 
the  evening  (Harris,  Xat.  II.  of  Bible,  art.  Bee). 
Bochart  (Hieroz.  iii.  308)  quotes  from  Cyril,  who 
thus  explains  this  passage,  and  the  one  in  Is.  v.  26. 
Columella,  Pliny,  /Elian,  Virgil,  are  all  cited  by 
Bochart  in  illustration  of  this  practice;  see  numer- 
ous quotations  in  the  Hiciwicon.  Mr.  I>enbam 
(in  KJtto's  Cyc.  Bib.  Lit.  art.  Bte)  makes  the  fol- 
lowing remarks  on  this  subject:  — 14  No  one  has 
offered  any  proof  of  the  existence  of  such  a  cus- 
tom, and  the  idea  will  itself  seem  sufficiently  strange 
to  all  who  are  acquainted  with  the  habits  of  bees." 
That  the  custom  existed  amongst  the  ancients  of 
to  their  hives,  must  be  familiar  to 
of  Virgil, 

cie,  «t  M.irtu  qusta  cymbal*  eireura," 

sud  it  is  curious  to  observe  that  this  practice  has 
continued  down  to  the  present  day.  Many  a  cot- 
ager  believes  the  liees  will  more  readily  swarm  if 
fce  beats  together  pieces  of  tin  or  iron.  As  to  the 
-eal  use  in  the  custom,  this  is  quite  another  matter; 
jut  no  careful  entomologist  would  hastily  adopt 
any  opinion  concerning  it. 

In  all  probability  however,  the.  expression  in 
Isaiah  has  reference,  as  Mr.  Itenham  says,  44  to  the 
lustom  of  the  people  iu  the  East  of  calling  the  at- 
tention of  any  one  by  a  significant  Aiss,  or  rather 
tot." 

The  LXX.  has  the  following  eulogium  on  the 
968  In  Prov.  vi.  8 :  4  Go  to  tlx  Vee,  and  learn  how 
she  is,  and  what  a  noble  work  she  produces, 


labors  kings  and  private  men  use  far  theiv 
health ;  she  U  desired  and  honored  by  all,  and 
though  weak  in  strength,  yet  since  she  values  wis- 
dom, she  prevail*."  This  passage  is  not  found  in 
any  Hebrew  copy  of  the  Scriptures:  it  exists,  how- 
ever in  the  Arabic,  and  it  is  quoted  by  Origen, 
Clemens  Alexandrinus,  Jerome,  and  other  ancient 
writers.    As  to  the  proj>er  name,  sec  Dkhokail 

The  liec  l>elongs  to  the  family  A  puke  %  of  the 
Hymenojrierous  onler  of  insects.  \V.  H. 

*  On  this  subject  of  bees  in  Palestine,  Mr.  Tris- 
tram furnishes  important  testimony  (Jsind  of 
Isratl,  pp.  86,  87).  After  speaking  of  44  Ijce-kccp- 
ing"  in  that  country,  carried  so  far  that  almost 
"every  house  possesses  a  pile  of  bee-hives  in  its 
yard,"  he  adds  respecting  the  number  of  wild  l*es 
as  follows:  44  The  innumerable  figures  and  clefts 
of  the  limestone  rocks,  which  even  where  flank  the 
valleys,  afford  in  their  recesses  secure  shelter  for 
any  number  of  swarms,  and  many  of  the  Bodouin, 
particularly  in  the  wilderness  of  Judwa,  obtain 
their  sutsistence  by  bee-hunting,  bringing  into  Je- 
rusalem jats  of  that  wild  honey  on  which  John  the 
Ba|»tist  fed  in  the  wilderness  aud  which  Jonathan 
had  long  before  unwittingly  tasted,  when  the  comb 
had  dropped  on  the  ground  from  t  be  hollow  of  the 
tree  in  which  it  was  suspended.  The  visitor  to  the 
Wady  Kurn,  when  he  sees  the  busy  multitudes  of 
bees  about  its  clefts,  cannot  but  recall  to  mind  the 
promise,  4  With  honey  out  of  the  stony  rock  would 

1  have  satisfied  thee.'  There  is  no  epithet  of  the 
land  of  premise  more  true  to  the  letter,  even  to  the 
present  day.  than  this,  that  it  wxs  4  a  land  flowing 
with  milk  and  honey.'  "  H. 

BEELI'ADA  (7"1^*?2  —  known  by  Baal: 
'EAtaS*';  [Vat.  1 A.  Ba\tySat :]  Alex.  BaWiaSa- 
Biuiliiulti),  one  of  I  land's  sons,  l*»rn  in  Jerusalem 
(  t  Chr.  xiv.  7).  In  the  lists  in  Samuel  the  name 
is  Euada,  El  being  substituted  for  Baal. 

BEEL'SARUS  (BfcA<rd>or:  Beelmro),  1 
Ksdr.  v.  8.  [Biusua-v] 

BEELTETH'MUS  (BmA.t«0Mo»;  Alex.  [Be 
fkT*dnoi,\  Btt\T*nud-  B'tl(Jituius),  an  officer  of 
Artaxerxes  residing  in  Palestine  (1  Ksdr.  ii.  1(1, 

20).    The  name  is  a  corruption  of 
r=lortl  of  judgment,  A.  V.  44  chancellor ;  "the  title 
of  Kehum,  the  name  immediately  liefore  it  (Err. 
iv.  8). 

BEEL'ZEBUL  (Bi«Aff0ovA:  BtthfbuL),  the 
title  of  a  heathen  deity,  to  whom  the  Jews  ascribed 
the  sovereignty  of  the  evil  spirits  (Matt.  x.  23,  xii. 
24;  Mark  iii.  22;  Euke  xi.  13  If.).  The  correct 
reading  is  without  doubt  Btektbul,  and  not  Beel- 
zebub [A.  V.J  as  given  in  the  Syriac,  the  Vulg.,  and 
some  other  versions;  the  authority  of  the  MSS. 
is  decisive  hi  favor  of  the  former,  the  alteration 
being  easily  accounted  for  by  a  comparison  with 

2  K.  i.  2,  to  which  reference  is  made  in  the  passages 
quoted.  [Baal,  p.  207,  No.  2. J  Two  questions 
present  themselves  in  connection  with  this  subject. 
;i.)  How  are  we  to  account  for  the  change  of  the 
final  letter  of  the  name  V  i  >. )  On  what  grounds 
did  ...e  Jews  assign  to  the  Baal-zebubof  Ekron  the 
peculiar  position  of  6  ipx(*y  T^y  ian^ioviuvi  The 
source*  of  information  at  our  command  for  the  an- 
swer of  these  questions  are  scanty.  The  names  arc 
not  foujv*  elsewhere.  The  LXX.  translates  Baal- 
zebub  Bdo>  ivta,  as  also  does  Joseph  us  (Ani.  ix 
2,  §  1);  and  the  Talmudical  writers  are 
the  subject. 
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1.  The  explanations  offered  in  reference  to  the 
change  of  the  name  may  tie  ranged  into  two  classes, 
seconding  as  they  are  based  on  the  stnirui  or  the 
meaning  of  the  word.  The  former  proceeds  on  the 
assumption  that  the  name  Beelzebub  was  offensive 
to  the  Greek  ear,  and  that  the  final  letter  was  al- 
tered to  avoid  the  double  b,  just  as  Ilabakkuk  be- 
ranie  in  the  I. XX.  'Aufkucovn  (Hitzig,  Vorbemerk. 
in  Haliakkuk),  the  choice  of  /,  as  a  substitute  for 
f»,  being  decided  by  the  previous  occurrence  of  the 
letter  in  the  fonner  |>art  of  the  word  (Bengel, 
Gnomon  in  Matt  x.  25.  comparing  Mt\\^  111 
I. XX.  as  =  Miclial).  It  is,  however,  by  no  means 
;lear  why  other  names,  such  as  Magog,  or  Lldad, 
diould  not  have  undergone  a  similar  change.  We 
should  p.tfer  the  assumption,  in  connection  with 
tills  view,  that  the  change  w:ls  purely  of  an  acci- 
nature,  for  which  no  satisfactory  reason 


i>e  assigned.  The  second  diss  of  explanations  car- 
ries the  greatest  weight  of  authority  with  it.  These 
proceed  on  the  ground  that  the  Jews  intentionally 
changed  the  pronunciation  of  the  word,  so  as  either 
to  give  a  significance  to  it  adapted  to  their  own 
ideas,  or  to  cast  ridicule  tqion  the  idolatry  of  the 
neighlwring  nations,  iu  which  case  we  might  com- 
pare the  adoption  of  Sychar  for  Sychein,  iieth-aven 
for  Beth-el.  T  he  .lews  were  certainly  keenly  alive 
to  the  significance  of  names,  and  not  unfrequcnily 
indulged  in  an  exercise  «{  wit,  consisting  of  a  play 
jpon  the  meaning  of  the  words,  as  in  the  case  of 
Nabal  (1  bam.  xxv.  2')),  Abraham  (Gen.  xvii.  5), 
and  Sarah  (Gen.  xvii.  15).  I.ightfoct  {kxtrata- 
tions,  Matt.  xii.  24)  adduces  instances  from  the 
Talmudical  writers  of  opprobrious  ]>uns  applied  to 
idols.  The  explanations,  which  are  thus  l*ascd  on 
etymological  grounds,  branch  off  into  two  classes; 

some  connect  the  term  with  b^ZT,  habitation,  thus 

making  Iteel/rhul  -~  oofoSftnroVnj  (Matt.  x.  25), 
Uie  lord  of  ibe  tlmllinif,  whether  as  the  "prince  of 
the  power  of  the  air"  (Kph.  ii.  2),  or  as  the 
prince  of  the  lower  world  (I'aulus,  quoted  by 
Olshausen,  Commtut.  in  Matt.  x.  2.'i),  or  as  inhab- 
iting human  lilies  (Schleusner,  I.tx.  s.  v.),  or  as 
occupying  a  mansion  iu  the  seventh  heaven,  Uke 
Saturn  in  Oriental  mythology  (Movers,  I'himiz.  i. 
2t»0,  quotetl  by  Winer,  lUalu\>rt.  art.  Ueelztbuh  ; 
wimp.  Michaehs,  Snp/4.  ad  Lex.  p.  205,  for  a  sim- 
ilar view).  Others  derive  it  from  V^*,  dung  (a 
wonl,  it  must  lie  observed,  not  in  use  in  the  Bible 
'tself,  but  frequently  occurring  in  Talmudical  writ- 
ers), thus  making  IW.fl/.ebul,  literally,  tht  lord  of 
dung,  or  tht  dunghill;  and  in  a  secondary  sense,  as 
tebel  was  use«l  by  the  Talmudical  writers  as  —  idol 
or  idolatry  icomp.  Lightfoot.  Lxtrcit.  Matt.  xii.  24  ; 
Luke  xi.  15),  the  had  of  iV/o/.x,  prince  of  false 
yodf,  in  which  case  it  -  ip^cey  rwy  iai^oviwv. 
It  is  generally  held  that  the  former  of  these  two 
lenses  is  more  particularly  referred  to  in  the  N. 
T.  (<  arpzov.  Aj>/nr.  p.  498,  comparing  the  term 

-"^Vi!  as  though  connected  with  V~2,  dung ; 
Olshausen,  Comment,  in  Matt.  x.  25).  The  latter, 
however,  is  adopted  by  Lightfoot  and  Schleusner. 
We  have  Lastly  to  notice  the  ingenious  conjecture 
rf  Hug  (as  quoted  by  Winer)  that  the  fly,  under 
which  Uoal-zebub  was  represented,  was  the  Scara- 


TImtc  U  no  connection  between  the  "  gathering  " 
n  nr.  16  ami  that  in  xx.  8.  From  the  A.  V.  it  might 
M  Inferred  that  the  former  ptuwage  referred  to  the 
dMrrlbed  in  the  latter  j  but  the  two  wont  nc- 


bout  pilularius  or  dunghill  becie,  in  which 
Baal-zebub  and  Beelzebul  might  be  used 
ently. 

2.  The  second  question  hinges  to  a  certain  extent 
on  the  first.  The  reference  in  Matt.  x.  25  [xii.  24] 
may  have  originated  in  a  fancied  resemblance  betweet. 
Uie  application  of  Ahaziah  to  Baal-zebub,  and  tuat 
of  the  Jews  to  our  Lord  for  Uie  ejection  of  Uie  un- 
clean spirits.  As  no  human  remedy  availed  for  the 
cure  of  this  disease,  the  .lews  naturally  referred  it 
to  some  higher  power  and  selected  lkial-zebub  as 
the  heathen  deity  to  whom  applicaUon  was  made  in 
case  of  severe  disease-  The  tiUe  &px*y  rwy  8ot- 
fiovlwy  may  have  siiecial  reference  to  Uie  nature  of 
the  disease  in  question,  or  it  may  hare  been  educed 
from  the  name  itself  by  a  fancied  or  real  etymology. 
It  is  worthy  of  sjieeial  olwervaUon  that  the  notices 
of  Beelzebul  are  exclusively  connected  with  the  sub- 
ject of  demoniacal  jiossession,  a  circumstance  which 
may  account  for  Uie  subsequent  disappearance  of 
the  name.  W.  L.  B. 

BE'ER  0"tS2  =  KY//:  Tbfptap:  puttus). 

1.  One  of  the  latest  halting-places  of  the  Israel- 
ites, lying  lieyond  the  Anion,  and  so  called  l*ecaum 
of  the  well  which  was  there  dug  by  the  "  princes  " 
and  "  nobles  "  of  the  people,  and  is  |>erpetuated  in 
a  fragment  of  poetry  (Num.  xxi.  1<M8).'»  This 
is  possibly  Uie  Bi;i:k-i:i.im,  or  "well  of  heroes," 

referred  to  in  Is.  xv.  8.  The  "  wilderness" 

which  is  named  as  their  next  starting  point  in  Uie 

last  clause  of  verse  18,  may  lie  that  l>efore  spoken  cf 

in  13,  or  it  may  be  a  copyist's  mistake  for  ^S2?2. 
It  was  so  understood  by  the  1J\.X.,  who  read  Uie 
clause,  xal  awb  epptaros  —  "  and  from  Uie  welL/' 
i.  e.  u  from  lW?er." 

According  to  Uie  trailition  of  the  Targumista  — 
a  tradition  in  part  adopted  by  St.  Paid  (I  Cor.  x. 
4)  —  this  was  one  of  the  appearances,  the  last  befoie 
the  entrance  on  the  Holy  Land,  of  the  water  which 
had  »  followe<l  "  the  people,  from  its  Srst  arrival  at 
Kepbidim,  through  their  wanderings.  The  water 
—  so  the  tradition  appears  to  have  run  —  was  grant- 
ed for  the  sake  of  Miriam,  her  merit  being  that,  at 
Uie  peril  of  her  life,  she  hail  watched  the  ark  in 
which  lay  the  infant  Moses.  It  followed  Uie  march 
over  mountains  and  into  valleys,  encircling  the  en- 
tire camp,  and  furnishing  water  to  every  man  at 
his  own  tent  door.  This  it  did  till  her  death 
(Num.  xx.  1),  at  which  time  it  disappeared  for  a 
season,  apparecUy  rendering  a  special  act  necessary 
on  each  future  occasion  for  its  evocation.  The 
striking  of  the  rock  at  Kadesh  (Num.  xx.  10)  was 
the  first  of  these;  the  digging  of  the  well  at  lW»er 
by  the  staves  of  the  princes,  the  second.  Miriam's 
well  at  last  found  a  home  in  a  gulf  or  recess  in  the 
sea  of  Galilee,  where  at  certain  seasons  its  water 
flowed  and  was  resorted  to  for  healing  purposes 
(Targums  Onkclos,  and  I's.  Jon.  Num.  xx.  1,  xxi. 
18,  and  also  Uie  quotations  from  the  Talmud  in 
lightfoot  on  John  v.  4  [and  WeUtein  on  1  Cor. 
x.  4j). 

2.  A  place  to  which  Jotham,  the  son  of  Gideon, 
fled  for  fear  of  his  brother  Abimelech  (Judg.  ix. 
21).  There  is  nothing  in  Uie  text  or  elsewhere  t« 
indicate  its  posiUon  (LXX.  Vat.  Barfip;  Uie  Alex. 


dered  "gather"  i 
eh.  xx.,  F|DS  in 
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sntireiy  alters  the  passage  —  Kcd  inootvtoi  i»  iSf 
sol  t+vytv  *is  'Powell  Vulg.  in  Btra).  G. 

•  Some  have  thought  this  second  Deer  to  be  the 
same  as  Beeroth  (which  see),  to  which  the  objection 
is  that  Jot  ham  would  not  have  been  secure  in  a 
place  so  near  Shechem.  Dr.  Robinson  heard  of 
a  deserted  village  d-  Birch  near  the  border  of  the 
plain  of  l'hilistia,  of  course  much  more  remote 
from  Shechem,  and  affording  an  opportunity  of 
ready  escape  thence  into  the  desert  if  necessary; 
and  be  inquires  whether  Beer  may  not  possibly 
nave  been  there  (J(<t.  ii.  132).  A  name  like  this 
must  have  been  given  to  many  places.  II . 

BEE  RA  (S?S2  [a  well)  :  B(r,pd\  [Vat. 
BeueuXa-]  Btra),  son  of  Zophah,  of  the  tribe  of 
Asber  (1  Chr.  vii.  37). 

BEE-RAH  (rnS2  [a  welt]:  Brl,K  Alex- 

B«7jpa:  Beera),  prince  (S-BTJ)  of  the  Reuben- 
ites,  carried  away  by  Tigbth-Pileser  (1  Chr.  v.  6). 
BE'ER-E'LIM  (Z^S  "IS?,  weUof  heroes: 

<Pp*ap  rod  AUui/A  [Sin.  AiAiu,  C°mp.  Aid.  'EAf  iu.]  : 
ptUeus  Elim),  a  spot  named  in  Is.  xv.  8  as  on  the 
"  border  of  Moab,"  apparently  the  south,  Eglaim 
being  at  the  north  end  of  the  Dead  Sea.  The 
name  points  to  the  well  dug  by  the  chiefs  of  Israel 
on  their  appnwch  to  the  promised  land,  close  by 
the  "  bordtT  of  Moab"  (Num.  xxi.  1G;  comp.  13), 
and  such  is  the  suggestion  of  Gcscnius  (Jcs<iia, 
533).  [Beer,  1]  Beer-elim  was  probably  chosen 
by  the  Prophet  out  of  other  places  on  the  boundary 
,  of  the  similarity  between  the  sound  of 

ind  that  of  nri^  —  the  "  howling  " 
which  was  to  reach  even  to  that  remote  point 
(Ewald,  Proph,  i.  233).  G. 

BEE  RI  fontanus,  Gesen.;  illustrious, 

Fiirst:*  [Be«x<  Alex.]  Bti)p,  GenM  Bmpti,  Hoe.: 
Bteri).  1.  The  father  of  Judith,  one  of  the  wives 
of  Esau  (Gen.  xxvi.  34).  There  need  be  no  ques- 
tion that  Judith,  daughter  of  Beeri,  is  the  same 
person  as  is  called  in  the  genealogical  table  (Gen. 
xxxvi.  2)  Aholibamah,  daughter  of  Anah,  and  con- 
sequently Been  and  Anah  must  be  regarded  as 
names  of  the  same  person.  There  is  the  further 
difficulty  that  Been  is  spoken  of  as  a  Hittite, 
whilst  Anah  is  called  a  Horite  and  also  a  Hivite, 
and  we  have  thus  three  designations  of  race  given 
to  the  same  individual.  It  is  stated  under  Anah 
that  Hivite  is  most  protably  to  be  regarded  as  an 
srror  of  transcription  for  Horite.  With  regard  to 
the  two  remaining  names  the  difficulty  docs  not 
Mem  to  be  formidable.    It  is  agreed  on  all  hands 

.hat  the  name  Horite  0~]n)  signifies  one  who 
dwells  in  a  hole  or  cave,  a  Troglodyte;  and  it  seems 
in  the  highest  degree  probable  that  the  inhabitants 
of  Mount  Seir  were  so  desiccated  liecause  they  in- 
habited the  numerous  caverns  of  that  mountainous 
region-  The  name  therefore  does  not  designate 
them  according  to  their  race,  but  merely  according 
to  their  mode  of  life,  to  whatever  race  they  might 
belong.    Of  their  race  we  know  nothing  except  in 


the  widely  extended  Canaanitish  tribe  ot  the  HhV 
tites.  On  this  supposition  the  difficulty  vanishes, 
and  each  of  the  accounts  gives  us  just  the  infor- 
mation we  might  expect.  In  the  narrative,  when 
the  stress  is  laid  on  Ksau's  wife  being  of  the  race 
of  Canaan,  her  father  is  called  a  Hittite;  whilst 
in  the  genealogy,  where  the  stress  is  on  Esau's  con- 
nection by  marriage  with  the  previous  occupants  of 
Mount  Seir,  he  is  most  naturally  and  properly  de- 
scribed under  the  more  precise  term  Horite. 

2.  Father  of  the  prophet  Hosea  (Hoa.  i.  1). 

F.  W.  G. 

BE'ER-LAHAI'-RO'I  (*SH  Nnb  ^S2 
well  of  Utc  living  awl  string  [God]  ;  (pptap  oZ 
ivuntiov  cftov;  to  <pptap  rrjs  bp&oW-  putcusvi- 
rentu  et  vidtntis  mt ),  a  well,  or  rather  a  living 
Bpring5  (A.  X.  fountain,  comp.  Gen.  xvi.  7),  be- 
tween Kadesh  and  Brred,  in  the  wilderness,  "  in 
the  way  to  Shur,"  and  therefore  in  the  "south 
country  "  (Gen.  xxiv.  02),  which,  according  to  the 
explanation  of  the  text,  was  so  named  by  Hagat 

because  God  saw  her  ('SI)  there  (Gen.  xvi.  14). 
From  the  fact  of  this  etymology  not  being  in  agree- 
ment with  the  formation  of  the  name,  it  has  been 
suggested  (Ges.  Thts.  175)  that  the  origin  of  the 
name  is  I>echi  (comp.  Judg.  xv.  9,  HI)-  It  would 
seem,  however,  that  the  Lcchi  of  Samson's  advent- 
ure was  much  too  far  uorth  to  bo  the  site  of  the 
well  Lachai-roi. 

By  this  well  Isaac  dwelt  both  before  and  after 
the  death  of  his  father  (Gen.  xxiv.  62,  xxv.  11). 
In  both  these  passages  the  name  is  given  in  the 
A.  V.  as  "  the  well  Uhai-roi." 

Mr.  Howland  announces  the  discovery  of  the  well 
Lahai-roi  at  Moyle  or  Moilnhi,  a  station  on  the 
road  to  Beer-sheba,  10  hours  south  of  RuheiLUi; 
near  which  is  a  hole  or  cavern  l>earing  the  name 
of  Beit  Hatjar  (Bitter,  Sinai,  1086,  7);  but  this 
requires  confirmation. 

This  well  is  not  to  l«s  confounded  with  that  near 
which  the  life  of  Ishmael  was  preserved  on  a  subse- 
quent occasion  (Gen.  xxi.  19)  and  which,  according 
to  the  Moslem  belief,  is  the  well  Zem-zem  tX 
Mecca.  G. 

BEEROTH  (."VHS2,  veells:  B>jp<^,  Bert- 
ptc0<L  Brjpdd  '■  Bervth )  one  of  the  four  cities  of  the 
Hivites  who  deluded  Joshua  into  a  treaty  of  peace 
with  them,  the  other  three  being  Gibeon,  Che- 
phirah,  and  Kirjath-Iearim  (  Josh.  ix.  17).  Beeroth 
was  with  the  rest  of  these  towns  allotted  to  Benja- 
min (xviii.  251,  in  whose  possession  it  continued  at 
the  time  of  David,  the  murderers  of  Ishbosheth  be- 
ing named  as  belonging  to  it  (2  Sam.  iv.  2).  From 
the  notice  in  this  place  (verse  2,  3 )  it  would  appear 
that  the  original  inhabitants  had  been  forced  from 
the  town,  and  had  taken  refuge  at  Gittaim  (Neh. 
xi.  33),  possibly  a  Philistine  city. 

Beeroth  is  once  more  named  with  Chcphirah  and 
Kirjath-Jearim  in  the  list  of  those  who  returned 
from  Babylon  (Ezr.  ii.  25;  Neh.  vii.  29;  1  Esdr. 
v.  19).  [Bekoth.] 

Beeroth  was  known  in  the  times  of  Eusebius. 


feed  what  the  conjunction  of  these  two  names  ir  and  his  description  of  its  position  ( Onom.  Beerdh, 
-eference  to  the  same  indi  vidua!  may  teach  us:  and!  with  the  corrections  of  Kcland.  618,  9;  Bob.  I. 
Vom  this  case  we  may  fairly  conclude  that  these  452,  note)  agrees  perfectly  with  that  of  the  modern 
Troglodyte  or  Horites  belonged  in  part  at  least  to  I  el- Birch,  which  stands  at  about  10  miles  north  of 


•  •  According  to  Flint,  Erklarer,  "explainer  "  (not 
IBastrlcus  "  as  represented  above).  V. 
'  Ow  it  the  very  few  -Met  In  which  the  two  wonto 


7*3?,  Am,  a  living  spring,  and  "'SS,  «  *rtl 

Octal  well,  ire  apr'ledilo  the  same  things 
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Jerusalem  by  the  preat  road  to  Xabiut,  just  be- 
low a  ridgo  which  bounds  the  prospect  northwards 
from  the  Holy  city  (Kob.  i.  431,  2;  ii.  262).  No 
mention  of  IVcroth  beyond  those  quoted  above  is 
found  in  the  Bible,  but  one  link  connecting  it  with 
the  N.  T.  has  been  suggested,  and  indeed  embodied 
in  the  traditions  of  Palestine,  which  we  may  well 
wish  to  regard  as  true,  namely,  that  it  was  the  place 
at  which  the  jiarents  of  44  the  child  Jesus  "  discovered 
that  he  was  not  among  their  "  company  "  (Luke  ii. 
43-45).  At  any  rate  the  spring  of  d- Birch  is  even 
to  this  day  the  customary  resting-place  for  caravans 
going  northward,  at  the  end  of  the  first  day's 
journey  from  Jerusalem  (Stanley,  215;  Ix>rd  Nu- 
gent, ii.  112;  SclnuVrt  in  Winer,  >.  v.). 

Besides  Rimmou,  the  father  of  Baanah  and  Rc- 
chab,  the  murderers  of  Ishbosheth  [2  Sam.  iv.  2,  5, 

9]  we  find  Nahari  "the  Iteerothite  "  (VT^S?: 
Bqflvpoios;  [Vat.-  Alex.  Biporfaioi:]  2  SW 
niii.  .37),  or  " the  Berothite  "  (VhSH:  6  Brjp- 
j,e't;  [Alex.  Br?pa>0,l  1  Chr.  xi.  39),  one  of  the 
"  mighty  men  "  of  David's  guard.  G. 

*  As  liable  to  less  molestation  from  the  Samari- 
tans, especially  when  t  he  object  of  going  to  Jerusa- 
lem was  to  keep  the  festivals  (comp.  Luke  ix.  53), 
it  may  be  presumed  that  the  Galilean  caravans 
would  usually  take  the  longer  route  through  Penea; 
and  hence  in  returning  they  would  be  likely  to 
make  the  first  day's  halt  ncav  the  eastern  foot 
of  the  Mount  of  Olives  (about  2  miles).  It  is  not 
customary  in  the  East  to  travel  more  than  1  or  2 
hours  tho  first  day;  and  in  this  instance  they 
would  encamp  earlier  still,  because  to  go  further 
would  have  been  to  encounter  the  night-perils 
of  the  desert  between  Jerusalem  and  Jericho. 
The  ffuroSla  (Luke  ii.  44)  shows  that  the  holy 
family  travelled  in  a  caravan.  Books  of  travel 
abundantly  illustrate  this  custom  as  to  the  extent 
of  the  first  day's  journey.  See,  for  example, 
MaundrelTs  Journey  from  Ahpjx>  to  Jerusalem 
(1697)  p.  1;  Richardson's  Travels  aUmgthe  Medi- 
terranean, ii.  174;  Beldam's  Recollection*  of 
Scents  in  the  East,  i.  281 ;  Miss  Marti neau'a  Eastern 
Life,  ii.  194 ;  Burckhardt's  Jitisen  in  Syrien,  i.  113." 
It  is  not  surprising,  under  such  circumstances,  that 
Jesus  was  not  missed  till  the  close  of  this  first  brief 
day.  The  time  to  Bceroth  (Birch)  would  be 
greater,  but  not  so  great  as  to  make  the  separation 
%  cause  of  anxiety  to  the  parents ;  and  so  much  the 
less,  as  one  of  the  objects  of  stopping  so  soon  was 
jo  see  whether  the  party  was  complete  —  whether 
ill  had  arrived  at  the  place  of  rendezvous.  On  tliis 
incident,  see  Life  of  our  Unrd,  by  Mr.  Andrews,  p. 
103.  H. 

BEE'ROTH  of  the  Cim.nitEN  of  Ja'akajc 

flrrot"\23  rPM2  :  Bipett  vivy  'laxlfi;  [Vat] 
Alex.  Icucuft  :  Beroth  filiorum  Jacan),  the  wells  of 
the  tribe  of  Bene-Jaakan,  which  formed  one  of  the 
oalting-piaces  of  the  Israelites  in  the  desert  (Deut. 
i.  6).  In  the  lists  in  Num.  xxxiii.,  the  name  is 
jiven  as  Ukxk-Jaakan  only.  G. 

BEE'ROTH  ITE.  [Bkkrotii.] 

BE'ER-SHE'BA  (273 C7  "^S3,  23t?7 % 


a  •  Dr.  Friedr.  Strauss  In  Ms  Melon's  WaU/aJtrt  naek 
'trusaUm  (I.  63)  with  the  accuracy  so  characteristic 
<  that  charming  work,  makes  the  first  days  Journey 
tt  th»  pilgrims  but  1 1  hour,  alter  starting  from  Alex- 
*adn»  cn  their  march.  H. 


well  of  swearing,  or  of  seven:  ♦p/ap  Ap«i6><6, 
and  Qpt'ap  rov  dpicov,  in  Genesis;  Bnpcafi**  in 
Joshua  and  later  books;  Jos.  Bvpaou$al •  opttio* 
St  (ppt'ap  \iyotro  &y-  Bersabtt),  tlie  name  of  om 
of  tlie  oldest  places  in  Palestine,  and  which  formed, 
according  to  the  well-known  expression,  the  southern 
limit  of  the  country. 

There  are  two  accounts  of  the  origin  of  the 
name.''  1.  According  to  the  first,  the  well  was  dug 
by  Abraham,  and  the  name  given,  because  there  be 
and  Abimelech  the  king  of  the  Philistines  "  sware  *' 

(TO31T2)  both  of  them  (Gen.  xxi.  31).  But  the 
compact  was  ratified  by  the  setting  apart  of  »  seven 
ewe  land*;  "  and  as  the  Hebrew  word  for"  seven  " 

i*  373t*\  Shtba,  it  is  equally  possible  that  this  is 
the  meaning  of  the  name.  It  should  not  be  over- 
looked that  here,  and  in  subscqueut  earlier  notice* 

of  the  place,  it  is  spelt  Beer-shaba  ("JZrr  2). 

2.  The  other  narrative  ascribes  the  origin  [or  re- 
affirmation] of  the  name  to  an  occurrence  almost 
precisely  similar,  in  which  both  Abimelech  the  king 
of  the  Philistines,  and  Phichol  his  chief  captain, 
are  again  concerned,  with  the  difference  that  the 
person  on  the  Hebrew  side  of  the  transaction  is 
Isaac  instead  of  Abraham  (Gen.  xxvi.  31-33).  Here 
there  is  no  reference  to  the  "  seven  "  Lambs,  and  we 

are  left  to  infer  the  derivation  of  Shibeah  (HV2r , 
not  "  Sbebah,"  as  in  the  A.  V.)  from  the  mention 

of  the  "swearing"  (1373"**)  in  ver.  31. 

Ji  we  accept  the  statement  of  verse  18  as  refer- 
ring to  the  same  well  as  the  former  account,  we  shall 
be  spared  the  necessity  of  inquiring  whether  these 
two  accounts  relate  to  separate  occurrences,  or 
refer  to  one  and  tlie  same  event,  at  one  time  ascribed 
to  one,  at  another  time  to  another  of  the  early  heroes 
and  founders  of  the  nation.  There  are  at  present 
on  the  spot  two  principal  wells,  and  five  smaller 
ones.  They  are  among  the  first  objects  encountered 
on  the  entrance  into  Palestine  from  the  south,  and 
being  highly  characteristic  of  the  life  of  tlie  Bible, 
at  the  same  time  that  the  identity  of  the  site  is  be- 
yond all  question,  the  wells  of  l$eer-«hcha  never  fail 
to  call  forth  the  enthusiasm  of  the  traveller. 

The  two  principal  wells  —  apparently  the  only 
ones  seen  by  Robinson  — are  on  or  close  to  the 
northern  bank  of  the  Wady  es-Stba'.  They  lie 
just  a  hundred  yards  apart,  and  are  so  placed  as  to  be 
visible  from  a  considerable  distance  (Bonar,  Land 
of  Prom.  1).  The  larger  of  the  two,  which  lies  to 
the  east,  is,  according  tc  the  careful  measurements 
of  Dr.  Robinson,  12}  feet  diam.,  and  at  the  time 
of  his  visit  (Apr.  12)  was  44 J  feet  to  the  surface 
of  the  water:  the  masonry  which  incloses  the  well 
reaches  downward  for  28}  feet 

The  other  well  is  5  feet  diam.  and  was  42  feet  to 
the  water.  The  curb-stones  round  the  mouth  of 
both  wells  are  worn  into  deep  grooves  by  the  action 
of  tlie  ropes  of  so  many  centuries,  and  "  look  as  if 
frilled  or  fluted  all  round."  Bound  the  larger 
well  there  are  nine,  and  round  the  smaller  five 
large  stone  troughs  —  some  much  worn  and  broken, 
others  nearly  entire,  lying  at  a  distance  of  10  or  19 
feet  from  the  edge  of  tlie  well.  There  were  formerly 
ten  of  these  troughs  at  the  Larger  well.    The  circk 


&  *  Two  accounts,  one  probably  of  tho  origin,  an* 
the  other  or  a  renewal,  of  the  name,  after  a  long  i& 
terral.  h. 
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is  carpeted  with  a  sward  of  fine  sb->rt  gma 
with  crocuses  and  lilies  (Bonar,  5,  G,  7).  The 
■rater  is  excellent,  tbe  best,  as  Dr.  It.  emphatically 
records,  which  he  had  tasteu  since  leaving  Sinai. 

The  five  lesser  wells  —  apparently  the  only  ones 
leen  by  Van  de  Yelde  —  art-  according  to  his  account 
and  the  casual  notice  of  Bonar,  in  a  group  in  the 
bed  of  the  wady.  not  on  its  north  bank,  and  at  so 
(rreat  a  distance  from  the  other  two  that  the  latter 
were  missed  by  Lieut.  V. 

On  some  low  hills  north  of  the  large  wells  are  scat- 
tered the  foundations  and  ruins  of  a  town  of  moder- 
ate size.   There  are  no  trees  or  shrubs  near  the  spot. 
So  much  for  the  actual  condition  of  Beer-shelm. 
After  the  digging  of  the  well  Abraham  planted 

a  " grove"  (btTS,  M)  as  a  place  for  the  wor- 
ship of  Jehovah,  and  here  he  lived  until  the  sacrifice 
of  Isaac,  and  for  a  long  time  afterwards,  xxi.  23  — 
rxii.  1,  19.  Here  also  Isaac  was  dwelling  at  the 
time  of  the  transference  of  the  birthright  from 
Esau  to  Jacob  (xxvi.  33,  xxviii.  10),  and  from  the  pa- 
triarchal encampment  round  the  wells  of  his  grand- 
father, Jacob  set  forth  on  the  journey  to  Mesopo- 
tamia which  changed  the  course  of  his  whole  life. 
Jacob  docs  not  appear  to  have  revisited  the  place 
until  he  made  it  one  of  the  stages  of  his  journey 
down  to  Egypt.  He  then  halted  there  to  offer 
sacrifice  to  "the  God  of  his  father,"  doubtless 
under  the  sacred  grove  of  Abraham. 

Erom  this  time  till  the  conquest  of  the  country 
we  lose  sight  of  B.,  only  to  catch  a  momentary 
glimpse  of  it  in  the  lists  of  the  "cities"  in  the  ex- 
treme south  of  Judah  (Josh.  xv.  28  given  to  the 
tribe  of  Simeon  (xix.  2;  1  Chr.  iv.  28 j.  Samuel's 
were  judges  in  Beer-shcl«a  (1  Sam.  viii.  2),  its 
no  doubt  precluding  its  l>cing  among  the 
rum t>er  of  the  "  holy  cities"  (LXX.  ro7s  iryiaap.(- 
MS  -r6\«<rt)  to  which  he  himself  went  in  circuit 
every  year  (vii.  Hi  ).  By  the  tunes  of  the  monarchy 
it  had  become  recognized  as  the  most  southerly 
place  of  the  country.  La  position  as  the  place  of 
arrival  and  departure  for  the  caravans  trading  be- 
tween Palestine  and  the  countries  lying  in  that 
direction  would  naturally  lead  to  the  formation  of 
a  town  round  the  wells  of  the  patriarchs,  and  the 
great  Egyptian  trade  begun  by  Solomon  must  have 
increased  its  importance.  Hither  Joab's  census 
extended  (2  Sam.  xxiv.  7:  1  Chr.  xxi.  2),  and  here 
Ehjab  bade  farewell  to  his  confidential  servant 

fT^T)  before  taking  his  journey  across  the 
desert  to' Sinai  (1  K.  xix.  3).  Erom  Dan  to  Beer- 
•heba  (Judg.  xx.  1,  <tc.),  or  from  Beer-sheba  to  Dan 
U  Chr.  xxi.  2:  comp.  2  Sam.  xxiv.  2),  now  became 
•he  established  formula  for  the  whole  of  the  prom- 
sed  land;  just  as  "from  Gcba  to  B."  (2  K.  xxiii. 
8),  or  "from  IJ.  to  Mount  Ephraim  "  (2  Chr.  xix. 
4)  was  that  for  the  southern  kingdom  after  the 
tisruption.  After  the  return  from  the  Captivity 
,he  formula  is  narrowed  still  more,  and  becomes 
from  II.  to  the  Valley  of  Hinnom  "  (Neh.  xi.  30). 
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is  a  correspondence  worth  noting  between 
tie  word   "way"  or  "manner"  in  this  formula 

(TT"??jn,  literally  "  the  road  and  the  word  n  i&k, 
'  toe  way  "  <JL  V.  incorrectly  «  that  way  ").  by  which 
tie  new  religion  ts  derignated  in  the  Ac's  of  the 
apostle*  (s«w  ix.  2  kc.). 
&  Boehart,  Oeaenlus,  Fiirst,  Jablonskl,  and  others, 
to  assign  to  this  word  an  Egyptian  origin, 
/,  i.  e.  bot  marinu*.  Others,  and 


One  of  the  wives  of  Ahaxiah,  king  <f  Judah, 
Zibiah  mother  of  .loash,  was  a  native  of  Ilecr-sheba 
(2  K.  xii.  1;  2  Chr.  xxiv.  1).  From  the  incidental 
references  of  Amos,  we  find  that,  like  Bethel  and 
Gilgal,  the  plicc  was  at  this  time  the  seat  of  an 
idolatrous  worship,  apparently  connected  in  some 
intimate  manner  with  the  northern  kingdom  (  Am. 
v.  5,  viii.  14).  But  the  allusions  arc  so  slight  that 
nothing  can  be  gathered  from  them,  except  that  in 
the  Litter  of  the  two  passages  quoted  above  we  have 
perhaps  preserved  a  form  of  words  or  an  adjuration 
j  used  by  the  worshippers,  "  Live  the  k  way'  of  Beer- 
sheba!  "a  After  this,  with  the  mere  mention  tlut 
Beer-sheba  and  the  villages  round  it  ("daughters") 
were  rc-inhabited  after  the  Captivity  (Neh.  xi.  30  A 
the  name  dies  entirely  out  of  the  Bible  reconls;  like 
many  other  pLaces,  its  associations  are  entirely 
fined  to  the  earlier  history,  and  its  name  is  not  < 
once  mentioned  in  the  New  Testament. 

But  though  unheard  of,  its  position  insured  a 
continued  existence  to  Becr-shcba.  In  the  time  of 
Jerome  it  was  still  a  considerable  place  [oppu/um, 
Qua-st.  ad  (Jen.  xvii.  30;  or  vicus  yratuiis,  Unom.), 
the  station  of  a  Boman  presidium;  and  Later  it  is 
mentioned  in  some  of  the  ecclesiastical  lists  as  an 
episcopal  city  under  the  Bishop  of  Jerusalem  (Be- 
hind, p.  620).  Its  present  condition  has  been  already 
described.  It  only  remains  to  notice  that  the  pi  tee 
retains  its  ancient  name  as  nearly  similar  in  sound 
as  an  Arabic  signification  will  permit  —  Bir  tt-SiOd 
—  the  "  well  of  the  lion,"  or  "  of  seven.'  G. 

BEESHTERAH  (n^Ffi?^  :  %  Bcxrop^ 
Alex.  Bftdapa;  [Comp.  Aid.  Bttadtpd-]  /kmrai, 
one  of  the  two  cities  allotted  to  the  sons  of  <  lershom, 
out  of  the  tribe  of  Manasseh  lieyond  Jordan  (Josh, 
xxi.  27).  By  comparison  with  the  parallel  list  in 
1  Chr.  vi.  71.  Beeshterah  appears  to  1*  identical 
with  Ashtaroth.  In  fact  the  name  is  considered 
by  Gesenius  as  merely  a  contracted  form  of  Beth- 
Ashtaroth,  the  house  of  A.  {  Tins.  l'Jtj  ;  comp. 
175).    [Boson.]  G. 

BEETLE.  See  Char^l  (Va^P),  r 
Ixjcist. 

BEHEADING.  [PuxisitMr.vrs.] 

BEHE-MOTH  :  *   0r,pia:  /?«- 

fit  moth).  This  word  has  long  been  considered  ore 
of  the  dub'm  texata  of  critics  and  commentators, 
somo  of  whom,  as  Vatablus,  Drusius,  Grotius  (Crit. 
Sac.  Annot.  mlJiJ,.  xl),  l'feifler  (I>Ma  vtxata  S 
S.,  p.  .VJ4,  Ihrsd.  1074J),  Castell  (Isx.  Il>pt.  p. 
202),  A.  Schultens  (Comment,  in  .Uh  xl.',  Micha- 
els'- {Su/ipl.  <ul  Iax.  Ihb.  No.  208),  have  under- 
stood thereby  the  elephant;  while  others,  as  Be- 
chart  (Ilieroz.  iii.  705),  I.udolf  (Hut.  A'.thiop.  i. 
11),  Shaw  (Trav.  ii.  2'JO,  8vo.  lx>ni.),  Scheuchxer 
(/%«.  Stir,  on  Job  xl),  Bosentn idler  (Xot.  an 
Boehart.  Ilitroz.  iii.  705,  and  SchoL  ad  \\t.  Ttsl. 
in  .lob  xl.),  Taylor  (Api^nlix  to  Calmtt's  Diet. 
Bill.  No.  Lxt.),  llarmer  (Obterc<itions,  ii.  31'J;, 

the  plural  mnjrstatis  of  H^rT^.  Rosenmiiller"*  ob- 
jection to  the  Coptic  origin  of  the  word  L«  worthy  of 
observation,  —  that,  if  this  was  the  case,  the  LXX. 
interpreters  wotWu  not  have  given  fepi'a  *s  iu  repre- 
sentative. 

e  Michaelis  translates  ."Y^ -712  by  jumenta,  an4 
thinks  the  name  of  the  elephant  has  dropped  out 
"  Mihl  videtur  nomen  eleph-ntis  forts  S>2  exctdisM.* 
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Gesenius  ( The*,  s.  v.  m^n2),  Eiirst  (Conconl. 
litb.  s.  t.),  and  English  commentators  generally, 
believe  the  hippopotamus  to  be  denoted  by  the 
ongina.  word.  Other  critics,  amongst  whom  is 
I^ee  (Comment  on  Jab  xl.,  and  Ltx.  Ihb.  g.  v. 

.m^TT^X  consider  the  Hebrew  term  as  a  plural 
noun  for  "cattle"  in  general;  it  being  left  to  the 
reader  to  apply  to  the  .Scriptural  allusions  the  par- 
ticular animal,  which  may  be,  according  to  !.• 
-  either  the  horse  or  wild  ass  or  wild  bull "(!);« 
compare  also  Itciskc,  Conjtclum  in  Job.  p.  167.  Dr. 
Mason  Good  (Book  vj'  Job  literally  translated,  p. 
473,  Loml.  1712)  has  hazarded  a  conjecture  that 
the  behemoth  denotes  some  extinct  pachyderm  like 
the  mammoth,  with  a  view  to  combine  the  charac- 
teristics of  the  hippopotamus  and  elephant,  and 
•o  to  fulfill  all  the  Scriptural  demands;  compare 
with  this  Michaelis  (Sup.  ad  Lex.  I/eb.  No.  208), 
And  Hasanis  (in  DUsertat.  SyUog.  No.  vii.  §  37 
and  §  38,  p.  506),  who  rejects  with  some  scum  the 
notion  of  the  identity  of  behemoth  and  mammoth. 
Dr.  Kitto  (Pict.  Bib.  Job  xl.)  and  Col.  Hamilton 
Smith  (Kitto's  Cycl.  Bib.  Lit.,  art.  Behemoth),  from 
being  unable  to  make  all  the  Scriptural  details  cor- 
respond with  any  one  particular  animal,  are  of 
opinion  that  behemoth  is  a  plural  term,  and  is  to 
be  taken  "  as  a  poetical  personification  of  the  great 
|»achydermata  generally,  wherein  Uic  idea  of  hip- 
|K>potamus  is  predominant."  The  term  behemoth 
would  thus  be  the  counterpart  of  leviathan,  the 
uihnal  mentioned  next  in  the  book  of  Job;  which 
word,  although  its  signification  in  that  passage  is 
restricted  to  the  crocodile,  docs  yet  stand  in  Script- 
ure for  a  python,  or  a  whale,  or  some  other  huge 
monster  of  the  deep.  [I.kviatiian.]  We  were 
it  one  time  inclined  to  coincide  with  this  view,  but 
a  careful  study  of  the  whole  passage  (Job  xl.  l.">-2 1 ; 
lias  led  us  to  the  full  conviction  that  the  hippopot- 
amus alone  is  the  animal  denoted,  and  that  all  the 
details  descriptive  of  the  behemoth  accord  entirely 
with  the  ascertained  habits  of  that  animal.6 

Gesenius  and  Koseumiiller  have  remarked  that, 
in  the  first  part  of  Jehovah's  discourse  (Job 


Hippopotamus  amphibius. 

xxxviii.,  xxxix.)  Mini  animals  and  birds  are  men- 
tioned, it  suits  the  general  purpose  of  that  discourse 
Wetter  to  suppose  that  atpiatic  or  amjmibiovs  creat- 
ures arc  spoken  of  in  the  last  half  of  it :  and  that 
"ince  the  leviathan,  by  almost  universal  consent, 
denotes  the  crocodile,  the  behemoth  seems  clearly 
to  point  to  the  hippopotamus,  his  associate  in  the 

a  Most  disappointing  are  the  armiment*  of  the  late 
Professor  U*  as  to  r  Behemoth  "  and  "■  fortathao,'' 
•oth  critically  and  sodloglcallr. 

»  •  See  I)r.  Conant's  note  (  Translation  of  Job,  p.  155) 
to  accordance  with  this  opinion.  11. 

«  A  maot  trareller  in  Egypt,  the  Ber.  J.  L  Errtng- 
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Nile.  Harmer  (Observ.  U.  31f>)  Wl  •  then  j>  t 
great  deal  of  beauty  in  the  ranging  the  description 
of  the  behemoth  and  the  leviathan,  for  in  tht 
Mosaic  pavement  the  people  of  an  Kg}  ptian  barqus 
are  represented  as  darting  spears  or  some  suck 
weapons  at  one  of  the  river-horses,  as  another  of 
tbem  is  pictured  with  two  st  icking  near  his  shoulders. 
.  ...  It  was  then  a  customary  thing  with  the  old 
Egyptians  thus  to  attack  these  animals  (see  also 
Wilkinson,  Anc.  I'gypt.  iii.  71);  if  so,  how  beauti- 
ful is  the  arrangement  :  there  is  a  most  happy 
gradation;  after  a  grand  but  just  representation 
of  the  terribleness  of  the  river-horse,  the  Almighty 
is  represented  as  going  on  with  his  expostulations 
something  after  this  manner:  —  4  But  dreadful  as 
this  animal  is,  barbed  irons  and  spears  have  some 
times  prevailed  against  him;  but  what  wilt  thou 
do  with  the  crocodile?  Canst  thou  fill  his  skin 
with  barbed  irons  ?  '  "  Ac.,  Ac.  In  the  Lithosirotum 
Pramestinum,  to  which  Mr.  Harmer  refers,  there 
are  two  crocodiles,  associates  of  three  river-horses, 
which  are  represented  without  spears  sticking  in 
them,  though  they  seem  to  be  within  shot. 

It  has  been  said  that  some  parts  of  the  descrip- 
tion in  Job  cannot  apply  to  the  hippopotamus :  the 
20th  verse  for  instance,  where  it  is  said,  « the 
mountains  bring  him  forth  food."  This 
many  writers  say,  suits  the  elephant  well,  but 
not  be  applied  to  the  hippopotamus,  which  is  never 
seen  on  mountains.  Again,  the  24th  verse  —  "his 
nose  pierceth  through  snares  "—seems  to  be  spoken 
of  the  trunk  of  the  elephant,  "  with  its  extraordinary 
delicacy  of  scent  and  touch,  rather  than  to  this; 
obtuse  perceptions  of  the  river-horse."  In  answer 
to  the  first  objection  it  has  been  stated,  with  great 

reason,  that  the  word  hdrim  (E^H)  is  not  neces- 
sarily to  be  restricted  to  what  we  understand  com- 
monly by  the  expression  "  mountains."  In  the 
1'rancstine  pavement  alluded  to  above,  there  are 
to  be  seen  here  and  there,  as  Mr.  Harmer  has 
observed.  "  hillocks  rising  above  the  water."  In 
Ez.  xliii.  15  (margin),  the  altar  of  God,  only  ten 
cubits  high  and  fourteen  square,  is  called  « the 
mountain  of  God."  44  The  eminences  of  Egypt, 
which  appear  as  the  inundation  of  the  Nile  de- 
n-eases, may  undoubtedly  be  called  mountains  in 
the  poetical  language  of  .lob."  Hut  we  think  there 
is  no  occasion  for  so  restricted  an  explanation.  71m 
hippopotamus,  as  is  well  known,  frequently  leaves; 
the  water  and  the  river's  bank  as  night  approaches, 
and  makes  inland  excursions  for  the  sake  of  the 
pasturage,  when  he  commits  sad  work  among  the 
growing  crops  (Hasselquist,  Trav.  p.  188).  No 
doubt  he  might  be  often  ol>served  on  the  hill-sid* 
near  the  spots  frequented  by  him.  Again,  it  must 
be  remendiered  that  the  44  mountains "  arc  men- 
tioned by  way  of  contrast  to  the  natural  habits  <A 
tquatic  animals  generally,  which  never  go  far  from 
the  water  and  the  banks'  of  the  river:  but  the  behe- 
moth, though  pissing  much  of  his  time  in  the 
water  and  in  44  the  covert  of  the  reed  and  fens," 
eateth  grass  like  cattle,  and  feedeth  on  the  hill  side* 
in  company  with  the  \>ea*U  of  the  field.c  There  is 
much  I. canty  in  the  passages  which  contrast  th« 
habits  of  the  hippopotamus,  an  amphibious  animal. 


ton,  write*  to  us  —  "  The  Taller  of  the  Nils  In  Upper 
Egypt  and  Nubia  is  in  parts  so  very  narrow  that  the 
i  within  a  few  hundred  yards,  an« 
Iww,  to  the  river1*  l*nk  ;  the  hippopotamus  thert 
fore  might  well  be  said  to  get  Its  food  from  U  •  moos 
of  which  It  would  pmw." 
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irith  those  of  herbivorous  land-quadruped*:  but  if 
jbe  elephant  is  to  be  understood,  the  wbolc  descrip- 
tion is  corn  pan  ti  vel  y  speaking  Lame 

With  respect  to  the  second  objection,  there  is 
little  doubt  that  the  marginal  reading  is  nearer  the 
Hebrew  than  that  of  the  text.  "  Will  any  take 
hhn  in  his  sight,  or  bore  hi*  nose  with  a  gin  ?  " 
Perhaps  this  refers  to  leading  him  about  alive  with 
a  ring  in  his  nose,  as,  says  Kosenmiiller,  "the 
Arab*  are  accustomed  to  lead  cameb,"  and  we  nay 
add  the  English  to  lead  bulls,  "  with  a  ring  passed 
through  the  nostrils."  The  expression  in  verse  17, 
-  he  bendeth  his  tail  like  a  cedar,"  has  given  occa- 

some  of  the  advocates  for 

the  elephant  maintaining  that  the  word  zdnab 
may  denote  either  extremity,  and  that  here  the 
elephant's  trunk  is  intended.  The  parallelism,  how- 
ever, clearly  requires  the  posterior  appendage  to  be 
signified  by  the  term.  The  expression  seems  to 
allude  to  the  stiff,  unbending  nature  of  the  animal's 
tail,  which  in  this  respect  is  compared  to  the  trunk 
of  a  strong  cedar  which  the  wind  scarcely  move*. 

The  description  of  the  animal's  lying  under  "  the 
shady  trees,"  amongst  the  "reeds"  and  willows,  is 
peculiarly  applicable  to  the  hippopotamus."  It  has 
been  argued  that  such  a  description  is  equally  appli- 


"  At  every  turn  there  occurred  deep,  still  pooU, 
occasional  sandy  inlands  densely  clad  with  lofty 
Above  and  beyond  these  reeds  stood  trees  of 
i  vrhlch  grew  a  rank  kind  of  (Trass 
on  which  the  sea-cow  delights  to  pasture  "  (Q.  dim- 
ming, p.  297). 

6  7t*2V  Bochart  says,  "  near  thea,"  i.  «.  not  Ur 

'    T  * 

from  thy  own  country.  Oesenius  and  Rosennniiler 
translate  the  word  pariter  atque  te.''  Cary  (note  on 
(.  c  )  understands  It  "at  the  same  time  as  I 


cable  to  the  elephant ;  but  this  is  hardly  the  case,  fix 

though  the  elephant  is  fond  of  frequent  ablutions,  and 
U  J'rtqmnlly  seen  near  water,  yet  the  constant  habit 
A  the  hippopotamus,  as  implied  in  verses  21,  22, 
seems  to  be  especially  made  the  subject  to  which 
the  attention  is  directed.  The  whole  passage  (Jot 
xl.  15-24)  may  be  thus  literally  translated :  — 

"  Behold  now  behemoth,  whom  I  made  with  thee  ;  • 
he  en  loth  grass  «  like  cattle. 

"  Behold  now,  his  strength  is  in  his  loins,  and  his 
power  iu  the  inusclcs  of  his  belly. 

"  lie  bendeth  hi*  tail  like  a  cedar  :  the  sinews  cf  his 
thighs  interweave  one  with  another. 

"  lbs  bones  <<  are  as  tubes  of  copper  ;  hU  (solid) 
bones  each  one  «  as  a  bar  of  forged  iron. 

"  lie  is  (one  of)  the  chief  of  the  works  of  Ood  ;  his 
Maker  hath  furnished  him  with  his  scythe  (tooth)./ 

"  For  the  hills  bring  him  forth  abundant  food,  and 
all  the  beasts  of  the  held  have  their  pastime  there. 

"  beneath  the  shady  trees  a  he  lleth  down,  in  Uw 
covert  of  the  reed,  and  funs.* 

"  The  shady  trees  cover  him  with  their  shadow  ;  thn 
willows  of  tho  stream  surround  hhn. 

"  I/) !  the  river  swelloth  proudly  against  him,  yet 
he  is  not  alarmed  :  he  is  securely  confident  though  a 
Jordan  •  burst  forth  again*  t  his  mouth. 

'  .ViU  auy  one  capture  him  when  in  his  sight?* 
will  any  one  bore  bis  nostril  in  the  snare? " 

to  some  authorities  is  another  name  for  the  » Ju* 

—  ✓ 

(ii(/r),  the  lotus  of  the  ancient  "lotophagi,"  Zizyphus 
lotus.  It  would  appear,  however,  from  Abu'lfadli,  cited 
by  Celsius  (Hirrob.  ii.  191),  that  the  Dhal  is  a  speci.-a 
distinct  from  tho  Sidr,  which  latter  plant  was  alxo 
known  by  the  names  Stlam  and  A'tfAt.  Sprcngel 
identiflcs  the  Dltal  with  the  Jujubo-treo  (Zizyptoa 

But  even  if  it  were  proved  that  the 


T^H,  "  grass,"  not  ■  hay,"  as  the  Vulg. 
od  some  commentators:  it  is  from  the  Ar 


has 

Arabic 


to  be 

m  Num.  xl.  6,  in  a  limited  sense,  to 

J  •eem"  to  refer  he™  to  ****  bon<*  <*  Ul* 

■eg*  more  particularly  ;  the  marrow  bones. 

«  !2~*2  perhaps  here  denotes  the  rib  bones,  as  is 
prooable  from  the  singular  number  /  12  — 2 

which  appears  to  bo  distributive  and  thereby  emphatic, 
gee  Rosenmull.  ScAol.  in  I.  c. 

f  "  With  these  apparently  combined  teeth  the  hip- 
popotamus can  cut  the  grass  as  neatly  as  If  it  were 
mown  with  the  scythe,  and  Is  able  to  sever,  as  if  with 
shears,  a  tolerably  stout  and  thick  stem "  (Wood's 

Sat.  Hut.  I.  762).  27"!?  P^h*!*  -  the  Oreek  ipmj. 
See  Bochart  (hi.  722),  who  cites  Meander  ( Thtrtac. 
|66)  as  comparing  the  tooth  of  this  animal  to  a  scythe, 
roe  next  ver*»  explains  the  purpose  and  use  of  the 
"  sevthe  "  with  which  Ood  has  provided  his  creature  ; 
namely,  in  order  that  be  may  eat  the  grass  of  the 


vulgaris). 
and  the 


identical,  the  explanation  of  the 


JU5 


by  Preytag,  "  Arbor  qua)  remote  a  nuiulnlbus 
nonnbd  pluvia  rigatur,  aliis  lotus,  Kam.  Dj"  does  not 
warrant  us  in  associating  the  tree  with  the  reeds  and 
willows  of  tho  Nile.  Gosonius,  strange  to  say,  supposes 
the  rveds,  out  of  which  numerous  birds  are  Hying  in 
the  subjoined  woodcut  from  Sir  O.  Wilkinson's  work, 
and  which  are  apparently  intended  to  represent  the 
jxipyrus  reeds,  to  be  the  lote  lilies.  Ills  words  are 
At  any  rate,  on  a  certain  Egyptian  monument  which 
represents  the  chase  of  the  hippopotamus,  1  observe 
this  animal  con.-ealing  himself  in  a  wood  of  water- 
lotuses  —  in  luti  wiualiuB  si/lva  "  (Wilkinson,  Manntn 
und  Customs,  ill.  71).  We  prefer  the  rendering  of  the 
A.  V.  "  shady  trees  ;  "  and  so  road  the  Vulg.,  Kimchl, 


»  Z^STnnn  :  M  wa*ro6aira  eVrfpa :  tub 

umbm.  A.  Schultens,  following  the  Arabic  writers 
Raadlas  and  Abulwalid,  was  the  first  European  com- 
jMntetor  to  propose  "  the  lotus-tree"  as  the  significa- 
tion *>f  the  Hebrew  ^S**,  which  occurs  only  n  this 
and  the  following  verse  ol  Job.    lie  Identifies  the 

c.  " 

»  AraSc  JLi, 


Rosonmilller  takes  EpbSV, 

ut  DS^M  pro  DOW 

Ps.  ivili.'  8  "  (Schol.  adJob.xl.  21). 

A  See  woodcut.  Compare  also  Bcllonlus,  quoted  by 
Bochart :  "  Vivit  arundinibus  et  canuls  aacchari  et 
folils  papyri  herbee." 

•'   ]TV,  from  T^,  "  to  descend."    Tho  name 

of  Jordan  is  use<l  poetically  for  any  river,  as  the  Greek 
poets  use  Ida  for  any  mountain  and  Arhelous  for  anv 
water  (Eosenmiili.  Sehol.),  or  perha|«  In  Its  original 
meaning,  as  simply  a  "  rapid  river."  (See  Stanley,  S 
$  P.  5  37.)  This  verse  seems  to  refer  to  the  inunda- 
tion of  the  Nile. 

*  This  seems  te  be  the  meaning  implied- 


It  *.he  case  of  U^athan,  ch.  xll.  2,  5 ;  but  tr«  also 
Ca.y's  rendering  «  He  receivetb  it  (the  river)  up  to 
his  eyes. 
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This  description  agrees  in  every  particular  with 
the  hippopotamus,  which  we  fully  believe  to  be  tiie 
representative  of  the  behemoth  of  Scripture. 

According  to  tlie  Talmud,  Behemoth  is  sonic 
huge  latul-:iiiimal  which  daily  consumes  the  grass 
otf  a  thousand  hilLs;  he  is  to  have  at  some  future 
period  a  battle  with  leviathan.  On  account  of  his 
grazing  on  the  mountains,  he  is  called  "  the  bull 
of  the  high  mountains."  (See  lA-wysohn,  Zuol. 
ii>s  Talmu.k,  p.  ..The  'fathers,'  for  the 

most  part,"  says  Cary  (.lob,  p.  402)  "surroimded, 
the  object  with  an  awe  equally  dreadful,  and  in  the 
l-ehemutli  hen-,  and  in  the  leviathan  of  the  next 
rhapter,  saw  nothing  but  mystical  representations  [ 


BEL  A 

of  the  devil;  others  again  have  here  pict  tired  it 
themselves  some  hieroglyphic  monster  that  bos  uc 
real  existence ;  but  these  wild  imagination*  are  sur 
passed  by  that  of  Bolducius,  who  in  the  behemoth 
actually  beholds  Christ!  " 

'1  he  skin  of  the  hipj*>potamus  is  cut  into  whin* 
by  the  Dutch  colonists  of  S.  Africa,  and  the  monu- 
ments of  Egy  pt  testify  that  a  similar  use  was  made 
ot  the  skin  by  the  ancient  Egyptians  (Anc.  KqyjA. 
in.  73).  The  inhabitants  of  S.  Africa  hold  the 
flesh  of  the  hippopotamus  in  high  esteem;  it  hi  said 
to  be  not  unlike  pork. 

'ITie  hippopotamus  belongs  to  the  order  PacJit*. 
dermala,  class  Mammalia.  \\"  \\ 


Ci.asr  of  ta*  li1n.u(>ot;umu.  (tVllkm.-on.) 


BE'KAH.  [Weights.] 
BEL.  [Baal.] 

BEL  AND  DRAGON.  [Dasixl,  Apockt 

■HAL  ADDITIONS  TO.] 

BE'LA  :  BaAcf,  and  BaA* ,  and  BaAd/c, 

ben.  xiv.  2,  8:  Btln ;  a  swalluicing  vj>,  or  destruc- 
tion. In  the  Libtr  Norn.  Jhbr.,  in  St.  Jerome's 
works,  torn.  U.,  it  is  corrupted  to  2aAaf,  in  the 
Cod.  Beg.;  but  in  the  Cod.  Colbert,  it  is  written 
Bd\\a,"  and  interpreted  KaTaxoyriafiSs  (see  l's. 
lv.  (liv.)  9,  Sept.).    Jerome  appears  to  confound  it 

with  7272,  where  he  renders  it  "habtns,  give 

atroratu ;"  and  with  »"^2,  where  he  says, 
"  Italia,  a!j»>rpta  sive  invelerata  "). 

L  [BoAo/t:  Bala.]  One  of  the  five  cities  of  the 
plain  which  wag  spared  at  the  intercession  of  Lot, 

vx*  received  the  name  of  Zoar        V2\  smaWuss, 


"  BaAAa  Is  also  tht  LXX.'i 
OT.  1 


i.  e.  a  little  one  (Gen.  xiv.  2,  xix.  22).  It  lay  oe 
the  southern  extremity  of  the  Dead  Sea,  on  ths 
frontier  of  Moab  and  Palestine  (Jerome  on  Is.  xv.), 
and  on  the  route  to  Egypt;  the  connection  in  which 
it  is  found,  Is.  xv.  5;  Jer.  xlviii.  34;  Gen.  xiii.  10. 
We  first  read  of  Bela  in  Gen.  xiv.  2,  8.  where  it 
is  named  with  Sodom.  Comorrha,  Admah,  and 
Zeboiim,  as  forming  a  confederacy  under  their 
respective  kings,  in  the  vale  of  Siddim,  to  resist  the 
supremacy  of  the  king  of  Shin.ir  and  his  associates. 
It  is  singular  that  the  king  of  Bela  is  the  only  one 
of  the  five  whose  name  is  not  given,  and  this"  sug- 
gests'the  proltabihty  of  Bcla  having  been  his  own 
name,  as  well  as  the  name  of  his  city,  which  mav 
have  been  so  called  from  him.  The  tradition  of  the 
Jews  was  that  it  was  called  Btln  from  having  been 
re{)eatedly  engulfed  by  earthquakes;  and  in  th« 
passage  Jer.  xlviii.  34,  "  From  Zoar  even  unt« 
Horonaim  (have  they  uttered  their  voice)  as  at 
heifer »  of  three  years  old,"  and  Is.  xv.  5,  they 


*  There  can  he  uo  doubt  that  in  both 


1  tottM 
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to  iU  destruction  by 
earthquakes  (Jerome,  Quasi.  Jhb.  in  (Jen. 
riv.).  There  is  nothing  improbable  in  itself  in  the 
supposed  allusion  to  the  uoalUnving  up  of  the  city 

by  an  earthquake,  which  exactly  expresses 

(Nam.  xvi.  30);  but  the  repeated  occurrence  of 

7^3,  and  words  compounded  with  it,  as  names 
of  men,  rather  favors  the  notion  of  the  city  having 
been  called  Btl-i  from  the  name  of  its  founder. 
This  is  rendered  vet  more  probable  by  lit  la  being 
the  name  of  an  lulomitish  king  in  lien,  xxxvi.  32. 
For  further  information  see  De  Sauley's  Xarratirt, 
:.  457-481,  and  Stanley's  ,S.  «/•  /*.  285.  [Zo.vu.] 

2.  [BetXcLt:  B<Li,  Bik  in  1  Chr.]  Sou  of  Ifcor, 
who  reigned  over  Edom  in  the  city  of  Dinhabah, 
eight  generations  before  Saul,  king  of  Israel,  or 
about  the  time  of  the  Kxodus.  Bernard  Hyde,  fol- 
lowing some  Jewish  commentators  t,  Simon.  Onomast. 
142,  note),  identifies  this  liela  with  Balaam  the  son 
of  Ifeor ;  but  the  evidence  from  the  name  does  not 
seem  to  prove  more  than  identity  of  family  and 
race.  There  is  nothing  whatever  to  guide  us  as  to 
the  age  of  Beer,  or  Bosor,  the  founder  of  the  house 
from  which  Beb  and  Balaam  sprung.  As  regards 
the  unw  of  IleLi's  royal  or  native  city  Dinhabah, 
which  Hirst  and  (iesenius  render  "place  of  plunder," 
it  may  be  suggested  whether  it  may  not  possibly 

be  a  form  of  HZH^,  the  Chaldce  for  yAd,  after 
the  analogy  of  the  frequent  (  'haldee  resolution  of 
the  dagesh  forte  into  nun.  There  are  several  names 
of  places  and  persons  in  Idumea  which  point  to 
gold  as  found  there— as  Dizaiiar,  Deut.  i.  1, 
"  place  of  gold ;  "  Mkzahau,  "  waters  of  gold,"  or 
" gold-streams,"  Gen.  xxxvi.  39.°  Comjare  Dehe- 
bris,  the  ancient  name  of  tl»e  Til-er,  famous  for  its 
yellow  waters.  If  this  derivation  for  Dinhabah  be 
true,  its  Chaldce  form  would  not  l«  difficult  to 
account  for,  and  would  supply  an  additional  evidence 
of  the  early  conquests  of  the  Olialdeet  in  the  direction 
of  Idumea.    The  name  of  Bebs  ancestor  lieor, 

^72,  is  of  a  decidedly  C  haldce  or  Anmcan  form, 

like  Peer  l'ethor  "715,  Rehob  -H^.  and 

others;  and  we  are  expressly  told  that  Ikdaam  the 
•on  of  lleor  dwelt  in  l'ethor,  which  is  by  the  river 
of  the  land  of  the  children  of  his  people,  i.  t.  the 
river  Euphrates;  and  he  himself  descriltes  his  home 
as  being  in  Aram  (Num.  xxii.  5,  xxiii.  7).  Saul 
again,  who  reigned  over  Edom  after  Samlah,  can»e 
from  Kehoboth  by  the  river  Euphrates  (Gen.  xxxvi. 
37).  We  read  in  Job's  time  of  the  <  'haldtran* 
making  incursion*  into  the  land  of  Uz,  and  carrying 
of!"  the  camels,  and  slaying  Job's  servant*  (Job  i. 
17).  In  the  time  of  Abraham  we  have  the  king 
of  Shinar  apparently  extending  his  empire  so  as  to 
make  the  kings  on  "the  larder*  of  the  Dead  Sea  his 
tributaries,  ami  with  his  confederates  extending  his 
eonquests  into  the  very  country  which  was  after- 
wards the  land  of  Kdoin  (Gen.  xiv.  f»).  Putting 
all  this  together,  we  may  conclude  with  some  eon- 
ddence  that  I  (da  tlie  son  of  lieor,  who  reigned  over 
Edom,  was  a  ( halda-aii  by  birtli,  and  reigned  in 
by  conquest.    He  may  have  been  contem 


«t*  a  bslftr  wboa*  caff  has  be«o  taken  from  her  The 
5  of  comparison  is  vsry  frequently  omitted  in  fit  brew 


In  n2n-Tr,  "  the  golden  city,"  Is.  air.  4,  the 
is  doubtful  (Oesen.  in  v.). 
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porary  with  Moses  and  Balaam.  Hadad,  of  whick 
name  there  were  two  kings  ((  Jen.  xxxvi.  35,  119),  is 
probably  another  instance  of  an  Aramiran  king  of 
Edom,  as  we  find  the  name  Benhadad  as  that  of  the 
kings  of  Syria,  or  Aram,  in  later  history  (1  K.  xx.). 
Compare  also  the  name  of  Hadad -ezcr,  king  of 
Zobah,  in  the  neighU  rhood  of  tlie  Euphrates  (2 
Sam.  viii.  3,  Ac.).  The  passage  Gen.  xxxvi.  31-39, 
is  given  in  dupUcate  1  Chr.  i.  4-1-51. 

3.  [BaAd\  BaAr,  etc.:  Iltbi].  ITIest  son  of 
Benjamin,  acconling  to  (Jen.  xlvi.  21,''  Num.  xxvi. 
38,  1  Chr.  vii.  6,  viii.  1,  and  head  of  the  family  of 
the  liebites.  The  houses  of  his  family,  according 
to  1  Chr.  viii.  3-5,  were  Addar,  (Jen,  Abihud  (read 

Ehutl  "TinS,  for  TIH^ZS),  AbLshua,  Naaman. 
Ahoah,  Shupham,  and  Haram.  Of  these  Ehud  is 
the  most  remarkable.  The  exploit  of  Ehud  tlie 
sou  of  Cera,  who  shared  the  peculiarity  of  so  many 
of  his  Bei\jamite  brethren,  in  Uiug  left-handed 
(Judg.  xx.  10),  in  slaying  Eglon  the  king  of  Moab, 
i_id  dehvering  Israel  from  tlie  Moabitish  yoke,  is 
rebted  at  length  Judg.  iii.  14-30.  The  greatness 
of  the  victory  subsequently  obtaijied  may  be  meas- 
ured by  the  length  of  the  rest  of  80  years  which 
followed.  It  is  perhaps  worth  noticing  that  as  we 
have  Husham  by  the  hide  of  Hela  among  th.?  kings 
of  Edom,  Gen.  xxxvi.  34,  so  also  by  the  side  of 
Bcla,  son  of  lienjamin,  we  have  the  Ik-njamite  fam- 
ily of  lliuhim  (1  Chr.  vii.  12),  sprung  apparently 
from  a  foreign  woman  of  that  name,  whom  a  Ben- 
jamite  took  to  wife  in  the  land  of  Moab  (1  Chr. 
viii.  8-11).    [Bk<  hkii.] 

4.  [BoA#ir;  Alex.  BoAc:  Bolt.]  Son  of  Ahaz, 
a  Beubenite  (1  Chr.  v.  8).  It  is  remarkable  that 
his  country  too  was  "  in  An*r,  even  unto  Nebo 
and  Boal-meon;  and  eastward  he  inhabited  untc 
the  entering  in  of  the  wdderness  from  the  river 
Euphrates"  (8,  9).  A.  C  II. 

BE'LAII.    IUfua,  3.] 

BE'LAJTES,  TIIEl*?*???:  0BaA/;[Vai. 
Alex.  -Kti :  Btktita] ),  Num.  xxvi.  38.    [BtXA,  3.] 

BEL'EMUS  (B^Ae^oj:  Halt  imtu),  1  Eedr. 
ii.  16.  [BiaiiLAM.] 

BE'LIAL.  The  transbtor*  of  our  A.  V.,  fol- 
lowing the  Vulgate,  have  frequently  treated  the 

word  ^y'^S  as  a  proper  name,  and  given  it  in 

the  form  //r/iVi/,  in  accordance  with  2  Cor.  vi.  15 
This  is  particularly  the  case  where  it  is  connected 

with  the  expressions  £*S,  twin  of  or  "jS  son  of: 
in  other  instances  it  is  translated  vncked  or  some 
equivalent  term  (Deut.  xv.  U;  IV  xli.  8,  ci.  3 
1'rov.  vi.  12,  xvi.  27,  xix.  28;  Nah.  i.  11,  15). 
There  can  be  no  question,  however,  that  the  word 
is  not  to  lie  regarded  as  a  pn>|ier  name  in  the  O.  T. ; 
its  meaning  is  uxnlhlt tsn>.«,  and  henee  ra  LUssntu, 
ItwUssmu.    lu  etymology  is  uncertain:  the  first 

port  ^3  =  redout  ;  the  strond  fart  has  been  va- 
riously connected  with  yG.,  !«  i»  the  Vulg. 
(Judg.  xix.  22)  Btlid,  ul  t.*t  <iti.i'jut  jugoy  in  ths 

sense  of  uhJjt  !iIu<1,  rfl><  H<"".< ;  with  n^>,  to  a*- 
ctwl,  as  =  without  a$<  >  „/,  that  is,  of  t/ie  Iruxgt  con- 
dition; and  bstly  with  wfulna*  -  vUKm 
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tmfulntst,  that  is,  '/owl  for  nothing  (Geaen.  Tht- 
taur.  p.  201) ):  the  latter  appears  to  be  the  most 
probable,  not  only  in  regard  to  sense,  but  also  as 
explaining  the  unusual  fusion  of  the  two  words,  the 
«t  at  the  end  of  the  one  and  at  the  beginning  of  the 
other  leading  to  a  cmsis,  originally  in  tiio  pronun- 
ciation, and  afterwards  in  the  writing.  The  ex- 
pression h>h  or  won  of  Utlvtl  must  be  understood 
as  meaning  simply  a  worthless,  lawless  fellow  |>a- 
pavofiot,  LXX.):  it  occurs  frequently  in  this  sense 
in  the  historical  books  (Judg.  xix.  22,  xx.  13;  1 
Sam.  i.  lfJ,  ii.  12,  x.  J7.  xxv.  17  ,  25,  xxx.  22  ;  2 
Sam.  x\n.  7,  xx.  1 ;  1  K.  xxi.  10;  2  Chr.  xiii.  7), 
and  only  once  in  the  earlier  books  (I>eut.  xiii.  13). ' 

The  adjunct  C>S  is  occasionally  omitted,  as  in 

Sam.  xxiii.  0,  and  Job  xxxiv.  18,  where  ^7*^2 
stands  by  itself,  :is  a  term  of  reproach.  The  later 
Hebrews  used  Acuta*  anrl  funpt  in  a  similar  manner 
(Matt.  v.  22):  the  Litter  is  perhaps  the  most  anal- 
ogous; in  1  Sam.  xxv.  25,  Xabal  (^23  =  uxepSs) 

is  described  as  a  man  of  Helial,  as  though  the  terms 
were  equivalent. 

In  the  N.  T.  the  term  appears  in  the  form  Bf- 
\lap  and  not  B«\/oA,  as  given  in  the  A.  V.  The 
:  of  A  into  p  was  common ;  we  have  an  in- 

ven  in  Uiblical  Hebrew  rVTW?  (Job 
xxxviii.  32)  for  rnbflj  2  K.  xxiii.  5);  in  Chal- 
dee  we  meet  with  S^Tt  for  E^'bn,  and  van- 

T     .   —  •  T 

ous  other  instances;  the  Rime  change  occurred  in 
the  Doric  dialect  (<pavpo%  for  <paGAo?),  with  which 
the  Alexandrine  writers  were  most  familiar.  The 
term  as  used  in  2  (  or.  vi.  15  is  generally  under- 
stood as  an  ap|>ellative  of  Satan,  as  the  personifica- 
tion of  all  that  was  bad:  Ik-ngel  {Gnomon  in  loc.) 
explains  it  of  Antichrist,  a.s  more  strictly  the  oppo- 
site of  Christ  (omnon  coiluvkm  anticJirisliatutm 

vidua,-).  w. l.  Ii. 


BELLOWS  (H£  r  :  ♦wnrrty,  LXX.).  The 
word  occurs  only  in  Jer.  vi.  29,  »'  The  bellows  are 
burned;"  where  their  use  is  to  heat  a  smelting 
furnace.  They  were  known  even  in  the  time  of 
Moses,  and  [terhaps  still  earlier,  since  the  operations 
of  a  foundry  would  Ik>  almost  impossible  without 
them.  A  picture  of  two  different  kinds  of  bellows, 
both  of  higlily  ingenious  construction,  may  be  found 
in  Wilkinson,  Am:  AV/y/rf.  iii.  338.  «  They  con- 
sisted," he  says,  "of  a  leather,  secured  and  fitted 
into  a  frame,  from  which  a  long  pipe  extended  for 
carrying  the  wind  to  the  fire.  They 


JgyptUn  Bellows,  (f.  Callliard,  Rtdurrhes  tm  Its  Art* 

dtt  Anrirtu  tiij/ptient.) 

)y  tne  feet,  the  operator  standing  upon  them,  with 


one  under  each  foot,  and  pressing  them 
while  he  pulled  up  each  exhausted  skin  with  a 
string  he  held  in  his  hand.  In  one  instance  sve 
observe  from  the  painting,  that  when  the  man  left 
the  bellows,  they  were  raised  as  if  inflated  with  au 
and  this  would  imply  a  knowledge  of  the  valve, 
The  pipes  even  in  the  time  of  Thothmes  III.,  [sap* 
posed  to  be]  the  contemporary  of  Moses,  appear 
to  have  been  simply  of  reed,  tipped  with  a  metal 
point  to  resist  the  action  of  the  fire." 

Hollows  of  an  analogous  kind  were  early  known 
to  the  Greeks  and  Romans.  Homer  (//.  xviii.  470) 
speaks  of  20  (pvceu  in  the  forge  of  Hephsstos,  and 
they  arc  mentioned  frequently  by  ancient  authors 
(Diet,  of  Ant.,  art.  J-'oUis).  Ordinary  hand-bel- 
lows, made  of  wood  and  kid's-akin,  are  used  by  the 
modern  Egyptians,  but  are  not  found  in  the  old 
paintings.  They  may  however  have  been  known, 
as  they  were  to  the  early  Greeks.        K.  W.  F. 

BELLS.    There  are  two  words  thus  translated 

in  the  A.  V.,  namely,  "P^??»  Ex.  xxriii.  33  (from 

2PP,  to  $trHe ;  «cW«v«,  LXX.),  and  nSbSB, 
Zech.  xiv.  20  (to  M  rby  x^tvoy  ro*  t***v, 
LXX.;  A.  V.,  tuarg.  " bridle*,"  from  V?V,  to 
strike). 

In  Ex.  xxviii.  33  the  bells  alluded  to  were  the 

golden  ones,  according  to  the  Rabbis  72  in  number 
(Winer,  s.  v.  SchtUtn),  which  alternated  with  the 
three-colored  pomegranates  round  the  liem  of  the 
high-priest's  ephod.  The  object  of  them  was  "  that 
his  sound  might  be  heard  when  he  went  in  unto  the 
holy  place,  and  when  he  came  out,  that  he  die  not " 
(Ex.  xxviii.  35),  or  "  that  as  he  went  there  might 
be  a  sound,  and  a  noise  made  that  might  be  heard 
in  the  temple,  for  a  memorial  to  the  children  of  his 
people  "  (Ecclus.  xlv.  9).  No  doubt  they  answered 
the  same  purjtose  as  the  bells  used  by  the  brah- 
mins in  the  Hindoo  ceremonies,  and  by  the  Roman 
Catholics  during  the  celebration  of  mass  (comp. 
Luke  i.  21).  To  tliis  day  bells  are  frequently 
attached,  for  the  soke  of  their  pleasant  sound,  to 
the  anklets  of  women.  [Anki.kt.]  The  little 
girls  of  Cairo  wear  strings  of  them  round  their 
feet  (Ijine,  Mod.  EijxrA.  ii.  370,  and  at  Knojar, 
Mungo  Park  saw  a  dance  "in  which  many  per- 
formers assisted,  all  of  whom  were  provided  with 
little  bells  fastened  to  their  legs  and  arms." 

In  Zech.  xiv.  20  "  bells  of  the  horses  "  (where 
our  marg.  Vers,  follows  the  LXX.)  is  probably  a 
wrong  rendering.    The  Hebrew  word  is  almost  the 

same  as  E^SE  "a  pair  of  cymbals,"  and  as 
they  are  supposed  to  be  inscribed  with  the  words 
41  Holiness  unto  the  Ix>rd,"  it  is  mi. re  probable  that 
they  are  not  bells,  but  «'  concave  or  flat  pieces  of 
brass,  which  were  sometimes  attached  to  horses  for 
the  sake  of  ornament"  (Jahn,  Arch.  BiU.  §  96). 
Indeed   they  were  probably  the   same  as  the 

C*0*nntZ\  mvIckoi  (U.  ui.  18;  Judg.  yiii.  21), 
lunula  of  gold,  silver,  or  brass  used  as  ornaments, 
and  hung  by  the  Arabians  round  the  necks  of  their 
camels,  as  we  still  see  them  in  England  on  the  har- 
ness of  horses.  They  were  not  only  ornamental, 
but  useful,  as  their  tinkling  tended  to  enliven  the 
animals:  and  in  the  caravans  thev  thus  served  the 


purpose  of  our  modern  sheep-Mis.  'I "he 
son  to  the  nwowvtt  used  by  the  Greeks  to  test 
horses  seems  out  of  place;  and  hence  Archbishof 
Seeker's  explanation  of  the  verse  as  meaning  that 
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srar-horva  would  become  useless,  and  their  trap-  I 
pings  would  be  converted  to  sacred  purpose*,  is  I 
untenable.    The  general  meaning,  as  obvious  from 
the  context,  is  that  true  religion  will  then  be  uni- 
versally professed.  F.  W.  F. 

BELMA'IM  (B*\9«u;  [Vat.]  Alex.  B«Afloi«; 
[*in.  A3«A0euji;  tump.  B«A/*afyiO  lielitvi),  a 
place  which,  from  the  terms  of  the  passage,  would 
ippear  to  have  l-een  south  of  Dothaim  (Jud.  vii. 
3>.  Possibly  it  is  the  same  as  Bki.mes,  though 
whether  this  is  the  case,  or  indeed  whether  either 
of  them  ever  had  any  real  existence,  it  is  at  present 
impossible  to  determine.  [Judith.]  The  Syriac 
has  Abel-mechola.  Q. 

BEL'MEN  ([Bom.  Con.p.]  BtKfxtv,  [Sin.] 
Alex.  BtA/iajy;  \_\ at.  BaiKfiaiy]:  Vulg.  omits), 
a  place  named  amongst  the  towns  of  Samaria  as 
lying  between  Itcth-horon  and  .Jericho  (Jud.  iv.  4). 
The  Hebrew  name  would  seen)  to  have  l»een  Abel- 
mairr;  but  the  onlv  pLce  of  that  name  in  tlic 
O.  T.  was  far  to  the  north  of  the  locality  here 
alluded  to.  [Aiskl-m.w.m.]  The  Syriac  version 
has  Abel-meholah,  which  is  more  consistent  with 
the  context.    [Aueu-mkholah  ;  Belmaim.] 

G. 

BELSHAZ'ZAR  (^SS^S,  Dan.  v.  1, 

vii.  1 :  Ea\rdcap  [Alex.  Bapra- 
ffap  in  Dan.  t.  1]:  /iilt>tstr),  the  Last  king  of 
Babvlon.    According  to  the  well-known  scriptural 
narrative,  he  win  warned  of  his  coming  doom  by 
the  handwriting  on  the  wall  which  was  interpreted 
by  Daniel,  and  was  slain  during  a  splendid  feast  in 
bis  palace.    Similarly  Xenophou  {Cyrop.  vii.  5,  3) 
tells  us  that  Babvlon  was  taken  by  Cyrus  in  the 
night,  while  the  inhabitants  were  engaged  in  feast- 
ing and  revelry,  and  that  the  king  was  killed.  On 
the  other  hand  the  narratives  of  ltcrosus  in  Jose- 
ph us  (r.  A/h»h.  i.  20)  and  of  Herodotus  (i.  184  ff.) 
diner  from  the  al>ove  account  in  some  important 
particulars.    Berosus  calls  the  last  king  of  Babylon 
Nabonnedus  or  Xalionadius  (S<ibu-nii  or  Nnbonti- 
hit,  i.  e.  Stint  blt**ttt  or  mnkrs  prosperous),  and 
says  that  in  the  17th  year  of  his  reign  Cyrus  took 
Babylon,  the  king  having  retired  to  the  neighbor- 
ing city  of  Borsippus  or  Borsippa  (Uirs-i-Ximrud), 
called  by  Xiebuhr  (Led.  on  Anc.  [List,  xii.)  "the 
Chaldtcan  Benares,  the  city  in  which  the  Chaldreans 
.  had  their  most  revererl  objects  of  religion,  and  wliere 
they  cultivated  their  science.*'    Being  blocks/led  in 
that  city,  Xabonnedus  surrendered,  his  life  was 
spared,  and  a  principality  or  estate  given  to  him  in 
<  armania,  where  he  died.    According  to  Herodotus 
the  Last  king  was  called  I-ahynctus,  a  name  easy  to 
reconcile  with  the  Xalionnedus  of  Berosus,  and  the 
Nabaimidochus  of  Megasthenes    (Euseb.  Pray). 
Kenny,  ix.  41).    Cyrus,  after  defeating  labynetus 
b>  the  open  field,  appeared  before  Babylon,  within 
which  the  besieged  defied  attack  and  even  block- 
ade, as  they  had  walls  300  feet  high,  and  73  feet 
thick,  forming  a  square  of  15  miles  to  a  side,  and 
had  stored  up  previously  several  years'  provision. 
But  he  took  the  city  by  drawing  off  for  a  time  the 
waters  of  the  Euphrates,  and  then  marching  in 
with  his  whole  army  along  lis  bed,  during  a  great 
Babylonian  festival,  while  the  people,  feeling  per- 
fectly secure,  were  scattered  over  the  whole  city  in 
reckless  amusement.     These  discrepancies  have 
lately  been  cleared  up  by  the  discoveries  of  Sir 
Kawlinson;   and  the  histories  of 
■  from  coDtndicting  the  Scripture. 
18 
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tive,  arc  shown  to  explain  and  confirm  it.    In  1854 
he  deciphered  the  inscriptions  on  some  cylinders 
found  in  the  ruins  of  I'm-ljeer  (the  ancient  Ur  of 
the  Chaldees),  containing  memorials  of  the  works 
executed  by  Xabonnedus.    From  these  inscriptions 
it  appears  that  the  eldest  son  of  Xabonnedus  was 
called  Bel-shar-ezar  and  admitted  by  his  father  to 
a  share  in  the  government.    This  name  is  com- 
pounded of  Bel  (the  Babylonian  god),  .Sliar  (<i  king), 
and  the  same  termination  as  in  Xabopolassar,  Xeb- 
uchadnezzar, <l'c,  and  is  contracted  into  Bclshaz- 
zar,  just  as  Xeriglissar  (again  with  the  same  ter- 
mination) is  formed  from  Xcrgal-sharezar.    In  a 
communication  to  the  Athcna-uin,  Xo.  1377,  Sir 
Henry  Kawlinson  says, -"we  can  now  understand 
how  Belshazzar,  as  joint  king  with  his  father,  may 
base  been  governor  of  Ikihylon,  when  the  city  was 
attacked  by  the  combined  forces  of  the  Medes  and 
Persians,  and  may  have  perished  in  the  assault 
which  followed ;  while  Nabounedus  leading  a  force 
to  the  relief  of  the  place  was  defeated,  and  obliged 
to  take  refuge  in  Borsippa,  capitulating  after  a 
short  resistance,  and  lieing  subsequently  assigned, 
according  to  Berosus,  an  honorable  retirement  in 
Carmaiua."     In  accordance  with  this  view  we 
arrange  the  last  Chaldaan  kings  as  follows :  —  Neb- 
uchadnezzar, his  son  Evil-merodach,  Xeriglissar, 
Ijsborosoarchod  (his  son,  a  l»y,  killed  in  a  conspir- 
acy), Xabonnedus  or  Labynetus,  and  Belshazzar. 
Herodotus  says  that  Labynetus  was  the  son  of 
Queen  Xitocris;  and  Megasthenes  (Euseb.  Chr. 
Arm.  p.  60)  tells  us  that  he  succeeded  Lalorosoar- 
chod,  but  was  not  of  his  family.  HaBavvt&oxor 
awoStiKvwrt  fiaai\*a,  irpoaTjKoyri  ol  o'u&tv-  In 
Dan.  v.  2,  Nebuchadnezzar  is  called  the  father  of 
Belshazzar.    This  of  course  need  only  mean  grand- 
father or  ancestor.    Xow  Xeriglissar  usurped  the 
throne  on  the  murder  of  Evil-merodach  (  iScrus.  up. 
Joseph.  Apwn.  i.):  we  may  therefore  well  suppose 
that  on  the  death  of  Ins  son  Lalorosoarchod,  Xeb- 
uchadnezzar's  family  was  restored  in  the  person  of 
Xabonnedus  or  I-abynetus,  possibly  the  b^n  of  that 
king  and  Xitocris,  and  father  of  Belshazzar.  The 
chief  objection  to  this  sup|*osition  would  be  thai 
if  Xeriglissar  married  Xebuchadnezzar's  daughter 
(Joseph,  c.  Aplon.  i.  21)  [20,  Didot's  ed.],  Xabon- 
nedus would  through  her  be  connected  with  I  _aboro- 
soarchod.    This  difficulty  is  met  by  the  theory  of 
Itawlinson  (//em/.  Essay  viit.  §  25),  who  connects 
Belshazzar  with  Nebuchadnezzar  through  his  mo- 
ther, thinking  it  probable  that  Xabu-nahit,  whom 
he  does  not  consider  related  to  Xebuchadnezzar, 
would  strengthen  his  position  by  marrying  the 
daughter  of  that  king,  who  would  thus  be  Belshaz- 
zar" s  maternal  grandfather.     A  totally  different 
view  is  taken  by  Marcus  Xiebuhr  (Gtschichtt  As- 
sures urul  Bnbtft  nit  J'hul,  p.  91),  who  considers 
Belsliazzar  to  be  another  name  for  Evil-merodach, 
the  son  of  Xebuchadnezzar.     He  identifies  their 
characters  by  comparing  Dan.  v.  with  the  language 
of   Berosus   about  Evil-merodach,  wooarai  rutv 
wparyfidTwy  &.r6fjMs  koI  katXyutt-    He  considers 
that  the  capture  of  Babylon  described  hi  Daniel, 
was  not  by  the  Fenians,  but  by  the  Medes,  under 
Astyages  (u  e.  Darius  the  Medc),  and  that  between 
the  reigns  of  Evil-merodach  or  BcLsbazzar,  and  Xe- 
riglissar, we  must  insert  a  brief  period  during  which 
Babylon  was  subject  to  the  Medes.    This  solves  a 
difficulty  as  to  the  age  of  Darius  (Dan.  v.  31;  cf. 
Itawlinson,  Essay  hi  §  11),  but  most  people  will 
probably  prefer  the  actual  facts  discovered  by  Sir 
Henry  RawEnson  to  the  theory  (though  doubtless 
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BELTESHAZZAR 


very  ingciu  ~^»)  of  Nicbulir.  On  Rawlinson's  view, 
BeLhazxar  died  n.  c.  538,  on  Niebuhr's  b.  c.  559. 

G.  E.  L.  C. 
BELTESHAZZAR.  [Daniel.] 

BEN  (|2  [to,,]:  LXX.  omits:  /An),  a  Lcvite 
"of  the  second  degree,"  one  of  tbc  porters  ap- 
pointed by  David  to  the  service  of  the  ark  (1  Chr. 
xv.  18). 

BENAIAH  [3  syl.]  pin;22  and  7T32  = 
built  by  Jah:  Bavaias-  Mawiias),  the  name  of  sev- 
eral Israelites:  — 

1.  Benaiahit;  the  son  of  Jehoiada  the  chief 
priest  (1  Chr.  xxvii.  5),  and  therefore  of  the  trite 
of  Levi,  though  a  native  of  Kabzeel  (2  Sam.  xxiii. 
20;  1  Chr.  xi.  22),  in  the  south  of  Judah;  set  by 
David  (1  (  "lir.  xi.  25)  over  his  body-guard  of  Chtre- 
thites  and  Pelethites  (2  Sam.  viii.  18;  IK.  i.  38; 
1  Chr.  xviii.  17;  2  Sam.  xx.  23)  and  occupying 
a  middle  rank  l>etwecn  the  first  three  of  the  Gib- 
borim,  or  "  mighty  men,"  and  the  thirty  "  valiant 
men  of  the  armies"  (2  Sam.  xxiii.  22,  23;  1  Chr. 
xi.  25,  xxvii.  0;  and  sec  Kenuicott,  Diss,  p.  177). 
The  exploits  which  gave  him  this  rank  are  nar- 
rated in  2  Sam.  xxiii.  20,  21;  1  Chr.  xi.  22.  He 
was  captain  of  the  host  for  the  third  month  (1  Chr. 
xxvii.  5). 

Benaiah  remained  faithful  to  Solomon  during 
Adonijah's  attempt  on  the  crown  (1  K.  i.  8,  10),  a 
matter  in  which  he  took  part  in  his  official  capacity 
as  commander  of  the  king's  body-guard  (1  K.  i.  32. 
38,44);  and  after  Adonijah  and  Joab  had  both 
been  put  to  death  by  bis  hand,  he  was  raised  by 
Solomon  into  the  place  of  the  latter  as  commandcr- 
ui-chicf  of  the  whole  army  (ii.  35,  iv.  4). 

Benaiah  appears  to  have  had  a  son,  called  after 
his  grandfather,  Jehoiada,  who  succeeded  Abitho- 
phcl  about  the  person  of  the  king  (1  Chr.  xxvii. 
34).  But  this  is  possibly  a  copyist's  mistake  for 
"  Benaiah  the  son  of  Jehoiada." 

2.  [Vat.  Alex.  om.  in  2  Sam. ;  Vulg.  in  2  Sam. 
and  1  Chr.  xi.  Banaia.]  Bknaiah  the  PutATHON- 
ite;  an  Ephraimite,  one  of  David's  thirty  mighty 
men  (2  Sam.  xxiii.  30;  1  Chr.  xi.  31),  and  the  cap- 
tain of  the  eleventh  monthly  course  (1  Chr.  xxvii. 
H). 

3.  [In  1  Chr.  xv.  18,  Bavala.)  Bexaiaiiu;  a 
Levite  in  the  time  of  David,  who  "played  with  a 
psaltery  on  Alamoth  "  (1  Chr.  xv.  18,  20,  xvi.  5). 

4.  [1  Clir.  xv.  24,  Bavata;  Vat.  Alex.  FA. 
Bavat-]  Benaiahu;  a  priest  in  the  time  of  Da- 
vid, appointed  to  blow  the  trumpet  before  the  ark 
(1  Chr.  xv.  24,  xvi.  6). 

8.  [Vat.  om.]  Benaiah;  a  Invite  of  the  sons 
of  Asaph  (2  Chr.  xx.  14). 

6.  [Vat.  eovai  Bawaiat.]  Benaiahu;  a  Le- 
rite in  the  time  of  Hezckiah,  one  of  the  ,l  overseers 

(2*"PpS)  of  offerings  "  (2  Chr.  xxxi.  13). 

7.  [Vat.  om. ;  Alex.  Bofoia:  Banaia.]  Be- 
naiah; one  of  the  "  princes "  (CS>tP3)  of  the 
families  of  Simeon  (1  Chr.  iv.  36). 

8.  Benaiah;  four  laymen  in  the  time  of  Ezra 
who  had  taken  strange  wives.  [Bavaia:  Vulg.  1, 
Banea  ;  3,  Baneas ;  4,  Banaia.]  1  (Ezr.  x.  25). 
[BAANiAg.]  2  (Ezr.  x.  30).  [Naidus.1  3  (Ezr. 
t.  35),  and  4  (x.  43).  [Banaia*.] 

8.  Benaiahu;  father  of  Pelatiah,  « a  prince  of 
the  people  "  in  the  time  of  Ezekiel  (xi.  1,  13). 

BEN-AM  MI  OS?-]?,  so*  of  my  kindred), 


the  son  of  the  younger  daughter  of  Lot,  and  Um 
progenitor  of  the  Ammonites  (Gen.  xix.  38).  The 
reading  of  the  LXX.  and  Vulgate  diners  from  the 
Hebrew  text  by  inserting  the  name  of  Amnion  a* 
well  as  the  exclamation  which  originated  it:  koI 
tKaXtat  rh  uvofxa  airrov  'Afifiav  \tyovo~a  Tib. 
ytvovs  fiov  [Alex.  A/x/xaj/  o  vios  tow  ytvovs  fiov]  . 
Amnion,  id  ttt  jilius  jwj/uli  mti. 

BEN'E-BE'RAK  (jTP^ZQ  [sons  of  lyht. 
niny  or  of  Barak]  :  Bavai&atcdr;  Alex.  BarnBa- 
pcuc  :  it  Bane  tt  Baradi:  Syr.  ^  ~->r  Xvs^  one 

of  the  cities  of  the  tribe  of  Dan,  mentioned  only  in 
Josh.  xix.  45.  The  paucity  of  information  which  we 
possess  regarding  this  tril*  (omitted  entirely  from 
the  lists  in  1  Chr.  ii.-viii.,  and  only  one  family 
mentioned  in  Num.  xxvi.)  makes  it  impossible  to 
say  whether  the  "sons  of  Herak  "  who  gave  their 
name  to  tliis  place  belonged  to  Dan,  or  were,  as  we 
may  perhaps  infer  from  the  name,  earlier  settlera 
dispossessed  by  the  tribe.  The  reading  of  the 
Syriac,  Baal-dct>ac,  is  not  confirmed  by  any  other 
version.  By  Eusebius  the  name  is  divided  "(comp. 
Vulg.),  and  BapaKcd  is  said  to  have  been  tben  a 
village  near  Azotus.  No  trace  has  been  found  of 
it-  G. 

•  Knobcl  (Josua,  p.  471)  identifies  it  with  Ibn 
Abrak,  an  hour's  distance  from  eU  Yehudiyth  (Je- 
hud),  according  to  Scholz  (llvise,  p.  256).  A. 

BEN'E-J A'A K AN  ^2,  children 

[sons]  if  Jaakan  [perh.  sayacious,  wise,  Furst] : 
Bavcda;  Alex.  Bclvikcw:  Bttifjaacan),  a  tribe  who 
gave  Uieir  name  to  certain  wells  in  the  desert  which 
formed  one  of  the  halting-places  of  the  Israebtes 
on  their  journey  to  Canaan.  [Heehoth  Bene- 
jaakan.]  In  Num.  xxxiii.  31,  32,  the  name  is 
given  in  the  shortened  form  of  Bene-jaakan.  The 
tribe  doubtless  derived  its  name  from  Jaakan,  the 
son  of  Ezcr,  son  of  Seir  the  Horite  (1  Chr.  i.  42), 
whose  name  is  also  given  in  Genesis  as  Akan. 
[Aean;  Jakan.] 

The  situation  of  these  wells  has  not  been  yet 
identified.  In  the  time  of  Eusebius  ( Onom.  Beroth 
fl.  Jacin,  'laietifi)  the  spot  was  shown  10  miles 
from  Petra  on  the  top  of  a  mountain.  liobinson 
suggests  the  small  fountain  tt-  Taiyibth,  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  Pass  er-Rubay  under  Petra,  a  short 
distance  from  the  Arabah.  The  word  Beeroth, 
however,  suggests  not  a  spring  but  a  group  of  ar- 
tificial wells. 

In  the  Targ.  Ps.  Jon.  the  name  is  given  in  Num- 
bers as  Aktha,  STIp?  Vj"3.  G. 

BEN'E-KE'DEM  Grip  ":2,  the  children 
[sons]  of  the  East),  an  appellation  given  to  a  pecplr, 
or  to  peoples,  dwelling  to  the  east  of  Palestine.  It 
occurs  in  the  following  passages  of  the  O.  T. :  (1.) 
Gen.  xxix.  1,  "Jacob  came  into  the  land  of  the 
people  of  the  East,"  in  which  was  therefore  reck- 
oned Haran.  (2.)  Job  i.  3,  Job  was  "  the  greatest 
of  all  the  men  of  the  East"  [Job].  (3.)  Judg. 
vi.  3,  33,  vii.  12,  viii.  10.  In  the  first  three  pas- 
sages the  Bene-Kedem  are  mentioned  together  with 
the  Midiauites  and  the  Amalekites;  and  in  the 
fourth  the  hitter  jieoples  seem  to  be  included  in  this 
common  name:  "  Now  Zcbah  and  Zalmunna  [werej 
in  Karkor,  and  their  hosts  with  them,  about  fifteen 
thousand  [men],  all  that  were  left  of  all  the  hosts 
of  the  children  of  the  East"  In  the  events  te 
which  these  passages  of  Judges  relate,  we  find  a 
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to  the  language  spoken  by  these 
ta*teni  tribes,  which  was  understood  by  Gideon  and 
his  sennit  (o:  one  of  them )  as  toey  listened  to  the 
talk  in  the  camp;  and  from  this  it  is  to  lie  inferred 
that  they  spoke  a  dialect  intelligible  to  an  Israelite: 
an  inference  bearing  on  an  affinity  of  race,  and 
thence  on  the  growth  of  the  Semitic  languages. 
|4. )  1  K.  iv.  .10,  "  Solomon's  wisdom  excelled  the 
wisdom  of  all  the  children  of  the  Host  countrv." 
(5.)  Is.  xi.  14;  Jcr.  xlix.  28;  Ez.  xxv.  4,  10.  From 
the  first  passage  it  is  difficult  to  deduce  an  argu- 
ment.  but  the  other  instances,  with  their  contexts, 
are  highly  important.  Iu  Fzekiel,  Amnion  is  de- 
livered to  the  "men  of  the  Fast,"  and  its  city 
ILibbah  is  prophesied  to  become  "a  stable  for 
camels,  and  the  Ammonites  a  couching-plaee  for 
flocks ;  "  referring,  apparcntlv,  to  the  habits  of  the 
wandering  Arabs;  while  « palaces  -  and  "dwell- 
ings," also  mentioned  and  thus  rendered  in  the  A. 
V.,  may  be  better  read  camps "  and  "  tents." 
The  words  of  Jeremiah  strengthen  the  supposition 
just  mentioned  f  "  Concerning  Kedar,  and  con- 
writing  I  la/or,  which  Nebuchadrezzar  king  of 
Babylon  sh:dl  smite,  thus  saith  the  Ix»rd,  Arise  ye, 
go  up  to  Kedar,  and  spoil  the  men  of  the  Fast. 
Their  tents  and  their  flocks  shall  they  take  away : 
they  shall  take  to  themselves  their  curtains  [i.  e. 
tents],  and  all  their  vessels,  and  their  camels." 

Opinions  are  divided  as  to  the  extension  of  the 
appellation  of  Bene-Kedera;  some  (as  Koscnmtdlcr 
and  Winer)  holding  that  it  came  to  signify  the 
Axal>s  generally.  From  a  consideration  of  the  jos- 
■ages  above  cited,  and  that  which  makes  mention 
of  the  bnd  of  Kedem,  Gen.  xxv.  6  [Isiimaki.]. 
we  think  (with  Gescnitu)  that  it  primarily  signified 
the  peoples  of  the  Arabian  deserts  (east  of  I'alestine 
ind  Ivower  Kgypt),  and  chiefly  the  tribes  of  Ish- 
tnael  and  of  Keturah.  extending  perhaps  to  Meso- 
potamia and  Babylonia  (to  which  we  may  suppose 
Kedem  to  apply  in  Num.  xxiii.  7,  as  well  as  in  Is. 
Li-  6 ) ;  and  that  it  was  sometimes  applied  to  the 
Arabs  and  their  country  generally.  The  only  pos- 
itive instance  of  this  latter  signification  of  Kedem 
occurs  in  ticn.  x.  30,  where  "  Sephar,  a  mount  of 
the  East"  is  by  the  common  agreement  of  scholars 
•ituate  in  Southern  Arabia  [Ak.vhia;  SkpiiaiiJ. 

In  the  O.  T.  with  its  conjugate  forms, 

■eeins  to  be  a  name  of  the  peoples  otherwise  called 
Bone- Kedem.  and  with  the  same  hmitations.  The 
nme  may  be  observed  of  jj  dyoroA^  in  the  N.  T. 

(Matt  ii.  l  ff).    urn.-       27?.  VT??' 

Cir?  V  anfl  2T?.  (in  the  passages  above  re- 
ferred to),  are  translated  by  the  LXX.  and  in  the 
Vulg.,  and  sometimes  transcribed  (Kf5«'/i)  ',v  tne 
fomer;  except  LXX.  in  1  K.  iv.  30,  and  LXX. 
and  Vulg.  in  Is.  ii.  0,  where  they  make  Kedem  to 
relate  to  ancient  time.  E.  S.  P. 


BEN  H  AD  AD  [more  correctly  Bex-hap  a  i>] 

{T^"'  2.  sim  of  Iladad:  vlbi'AStp  :  Bewulul), 
the  name  of  three  kings  of  Damascus.  IVvlul  or 
AdiJ  was  a  Syrian  god,  probably  the  Sun  (Macrob. 
Satitrnaln,  i.  21),  still  worshipped  at  Damascus  iu 
the  time  of  Josephus  (Ant.  ix.  4,  6),  and  from  it 
•everal  Syrian  names  are  derived,  as  lladadezer, 
'.  e.  H'uLul  has  helped.  The  "sow  of  /Jadad" 
herefore,  means  worshipper  of  Had  ad.  Damascus, 
tfter  having  been  taken  bv  Darid  (2  Sam.  viii.  5, 
«),  was  delivered  from  subjection  to  his 
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by  Rezon  (1  K.  xi.  24),  who  "was  an  admsary  to 
Israel  all  the  days  of  Solomon." 

Benhadad  I.  was  either  son  or  grandson  to 
Rezon,  and  in  his  time  Damascus  was  supreme  in 
Syria,  the  various  smaller  kingdoms  which  sur- 
rounded it  being  gradually  absorbed  into  its  terri- 
tory. Benhadad  must  have  l»eeri  an  energetic  and 
powerful  sovereign,  and  his  alliance  was  courted 
both  by  Baasha  of  Israel  and  Asa  of  Judah.  He 
finally  closed  with  the  latter  on  receiving  a  large 
amount  of  treasure,  and  couriered  a  great  part  of 
the  N.  of  Israel,  thereby  enabling  Asa  to  pursue 
his  victorious  operations  in  the  S.  From  1  K.  xx. 
34,  it  would  appear  that  he  continued  to  make  war 
upon  Israel  in  Omri's  time,  and  forced  him  to 
make  "streets"  in  Samaria  for  SyrLui  residents. 
[Ahab.]    This  date  is  it.  c.  'JbU. 

Be.\hadai>  II.,  son  of  the  preceding,  and  also 
king  of  Damascus.  Some  authors  rail  him  ymnil- 
tont  on  the  ground  that  it  was  unusual  in  antiquity 
for  the  son  to  inherit  the  father's  name.  But  lien- 
hadad seems  to  have  been  a  religious  title  of  the 
Syrian  kings,  as  we  sec  by  its  reap]>earance  as  the 
name  of  H.vacl's  sou,  Benhadad  III.  Ixrng  wars 
with  Israel  characterized  the  reign  of  lienhadad  II., 
of  which  the  earlier  campaigns  are  descril»ed  under 
Ah  ao.  His  power  and  the  extent  of  his  dominion 
are  proved  by  the  thirty  two  vassal  kings  who  ac- 
companied him  to  his  first  siege  of  Samaria.  Some 
time  after  the  death  of  Ahab,  probably  owing  to 
the  difficulties  in  which  Jehoram  of  Israel  was  in- 
volved by  the  rebellion  of  Moab,  lienhadad  renewed 
the  war  with  Israel,  and  after  some  minor  attempts 
which  were  frustrated  by  Flisha,  attacks!  Samaria 
a  second  time,  and  pressed  tlic  siege  so  closely  that 
there  was  a  terrible  famine  iu  the  city,  and  atrocities 
were  committed  to  get  food  no  less  revolting  than 
those  which  Joseph  us  relates  of  the  siege  of  Jerusalem 
by  Titus.  But  when  the  Syrians  were  on  the  very 
point  of  success,  they  suddenly  broke  up  in  the 
night  in  consequence  of  a  sudden  jianic,  under  which 
they  fancied  that  assistance  was  coming  to  Israel 
from  Egypt  or  some  (  anaanitisli  cities  as  Tyre  or 
Hamoth.  Jehoram  seems  to  have  followed  up  this 
unhoped-for  deliverance  by  successful  offensive  oper- 
ations, since  we  find  from  2  K.  ix.  1  that  Bamoth 
in  (lilead  was  once  more  an  IsraeJitish  town. 
[Alt AO.]  Soon  after  Benhadad  fell  sick,  and  sent 
Hazael,  one  of  his  chief  officers,  with  vast  presents, 
to  consult  Flisha,  who  happened  to  be  in  Damascus, 
as  to  the  issue  of  his  malady.  Flisha  replied  thai 
the  sickness  was  not  a  mortal  one,  but  tint  still  he 
would  certainly  die,  and  he  announced  to  Hazae] 
that  he  would  be  his  successor,  with  tears  at  the 
thought  of  the  misery  which  he  woidd  bring  on 
Israel.  On  the  day  after  Hazae!'*  return  Benhadad 
was  murdered,  but  not,  as  is  commonly  thought 
from  a  cursory  reading  of  2  K.  viii.  1'),  by  Ha/ael. 
Such  a  8up|iosition  is  hardlv  consistent  with  Hazael  s 
character,  would  involve  Flisha  in  the  gnilt  of  hav- 
ing suggested  the  deed,  and  the  introduction  of 
Hazael's  name  in  the  latter  clause  of  ver.  l-r>  can 
scarcely  l>e  accounted  for,  if  he  is  aLso  the  subject 
of  the  first  clause.  Ewald,  from  the  Hebrew  text 
and  a  general  consideration  of  the  chapter  {CtMh 
(les  V.  I.  iii.  521,  nuU  ),  thinks  that  one  or  more 
of  Benhadad'*  own  servants  were  the  murderers: 
Calmct  {Frmjm.  vii.)  believes  that  the  wet  cloth 
which  caused  his  death,  was  intended  to  etfect  his 
cure.  This  view  he  support*  :y  a  reference  to 
Bruces  Trarels,  iii.  31.  Hswjw]  succeeded  him 
he  liad  no  ml  iral  heirs,  and  witk 
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bim  expired  the  dynasty  founded  by  Ream.  Ben- 
badad's  death  was  about  11.  c.  890,  and  he  must 
Lave  reigned  some  30  jeans. 

Ukmiauad  III.,  son  of  the  above-mentioned 
Hazacl,  and  his  successor  on  the  throne  of  Syria. 
His  reign  was  disastrous  for  Damascus,  and  the 
vast  power  wielded  \>y  his  father  sank  into  insig- 
nificance. In  the  striking  language  of  Scripture, 
14  Jehoahaz  [the  son  of  Jehu]  besought  the  I»rd,  and 
the  IiOrd  hearkened  unto  him,  for  he  saw  tl»c  oppres- 
sion of  Israel,  because  the  king  of  Syria  oppressed 
them;  and  the  I /ml  gave  Israel  a  savior"  (2  K. 
xiii.  4,  5).  This  savior  was  Jeroboam  II.  (cf.  2 
K.  xiv.  27),  but  the  prosperity  of  Israel  began  to 
revive  in  the  rcijrn  of  his  father  Jchoash,  the  son 
of  Jehoahaz.  When  Bcnhadad  succeeded  to  the 
throne  of  Hazael,  Jchoash,  in  accordance  with  a 
prophecy  of  the  dyinu  Elisha,  recovered  the  cities 
which  Jehoahaz  bad  lost  to  the  Syrians,  and  beat 
bim  in  Aphek  (2  K.  xiii.  17)  in  the  plain  of  Es- 
d radon,  where  Ahab  had  already  defeated  Bcnhadad 
II.  [Ahau.]  Jehoash  gained  two  more  victories, 
but  did  not  restore  the  dominion  of  Israel  on  the 
E.  of  Jordan.  This  glory  was  reserved  for  his  suc- 
cessor. The  date  of  Bcnhadad  HI.  is  b.  c.  840. 
His  misfortunes  in  War  are  noticed  by  Amos  i.  4. 

G.  E.  L.  C 

BEN-HA'IL  (VrH5,  son  of  the  host,  i.  e. 

tcarrior :  Bt  nhm'l),  one  of  the  "princes"  0^2?) 
whom  king  Jehoshaphat  sent  to  teach  in  the  cities 
of  Judah  (2  Chr.  xvii.  7).  The  LXX.  translates, 
touj  iryovfityous  airrov  xal  touj  v'tovs  rvv 
8  u  y  a  t  u>  v. 

BEN-HA'NAN  Cl2n-|2  [ton  of  the  merci- 
ful]: vihs*avd;  Alex.  [vtoi\  Aw-  f  litis  Hanan), 
•  ton  of  Shimon,  in  the  line  of  Judah  (1  Chr.  iv.  20). 

BEN  FN  U  [our$on]:BayovaU  [Vat 

FA.  BtviapLfiv  ;]  Alex.  Bavovatai ;  [Aid.  Bav- 
ovval;  Comp.  Bavovv*-)  Batumi),  a  Lcvitc;  one 
of  those  who  scaled  the  covenant  with  Nehemiah 
(Neh.  x.  13  [14]). 

BENJAMIN  (VtSt??:  Bwapiy,  Btvia- 
H((y:  Benjamin).  1.  The  youngest  of  the  children 
of  Jacob,  and  the  only  one  of  the  thirteen  (if  indeed 
there  were  not  more:  comp.  "all  his  daughters," 
Gen.  xxxvii.  35,  xlvi.  7),  who  was  born  in  Palestine. 
His  birth  took  place  on  the  road  between  Bethel 
and  Bethlehem,  a  short  distance  —  "  a  length  of 
earth  "  — from  the  latter,  and  his  mother  Rachel 
died  in  the  act  of  giving  birth  to  him,  naming  him 
with  her  last  breath  Benoni,  "son  of  my  sorrow" 
^cornp.  1  Sam.  iv.  19-22).  This  was  by  Jacob 
changed  into  Benjamin  (Binyamin)  (Gen.  xxxv. 
16-18). 

The  name  is  worthy  some  attention.  From  the 
terms  of  the  story  it  would  appear  to  be  implied 
that  it  was  licstowcd  on  the  child  in  opposition  to 
the  desponding,  and  probably  ominous,  name  given 
him  by  his  dying  mother,  and  on  this  assumption 
it  lias  been  interpreted  to  mean  "  Son  of  the  right 
hand,"  1.  e.  fortunate,  dexterous,  F tlix ;  as  if 

)*!2^2.  This  interpretation  is  inserted  in  the 
text  of  the  Vulgate  and  the  margin  of  the  A.  V. 
and  has  the  sup|>ort  of  Gcsenius  ( Thts.  219).  On 
the  other  hand  the  Samaritan  Codex  gives  the  name 

n  an  altered  form  as  0-*32,  son  of  days,  i.  e. 
too  of  my  old  age  (comp.  Gen.  xliv.  20),  which  is 
tdoptod  by  Fhilo,  Aben-Erra,  and  other*.  Both 


these  interpretations  are  of  comparatively  late  data, 
and  it  is  notorious  that  such  explanatory  glosses 
are  not  only  often  invented  long  subsequently  t* 
the  original  record,  but  are  as  often  at  variance 
with  the  real  meaning  of  that  record.  The  meaning 
given  by  Joseph  us  —  JJ^  tV  *V  ourry  ytvofiim* 
o&vvnv  tj7  firfrpl  (Ant.  i.  21,  §  3)  —  is  completely 
different  'from  either  of  the  above.  However  this 
may  be,  the  name  is  uot  so  pointed  as  to  agree  with 
any  interpretation  founded  on  "son  of"  — being 

22,  and  not  22.  Moreover  in  the  adjectival  forma 
of  the  word  the  first  syllable  is  generally  suppressed, 

as  TPT-3?  or  WJQ  ?i  ••  «■  "Moa  of 
Ycmini,"  for  sons  of  Benjamin;  *3>D^  C?**?, 
"man  of  Yemini,"  for  man  of  Benjamin  (1  Sam. 

ix.  1;  Esth.  ii.  5);  V!>\  land  of  Yemini 

for  land  of  Benjamin  (I  Sam',  ix.  4);  as  if  the 

patriarch's  name  had  been  originally  "P??*,  Yamin 
(comp.  Gen.  xlvi.  10),  and  that  df  the  tribe  Yemin- 
ites.  These  adjectival  forms  are  carefully  preserved 
in  the  LXX.  [In  Judg.  iii.  15  and  1  Sam.  ix.  1 
the  A.  V.  reads  in  the  margin  "son  of  Jemini," 
and  "  son  of  a  man  of  Jemini."] 

Until  the  journeys  of  Jacob's  sons  and  of  Jacob 
himself  into  Egypt  we  bear  nothing  of  Benjamin, 
and  as  far  as  he  is  concerned  those  well-known 
narratives  disclose  nothing  beyond  the  very  strong 
affection  entertained  towards  him  by  his  father  and 
his  whole-brother  Joseph,  and  the  relation  of  fond 
endearment  in  which  he  stood,  as  if  a  mere  darling 
child  (comp.  Gen.  xliv.  20),  to  the  whole  of  hi* 
family.  Even  the  harsh  natures  of  the  elder 
patriarchs  relaxed  towards  him.  But  Benjamin 
can  hardly  have  been  the  "  lad  "  which  wc  com- 
monly imagine  him  to  be,  for  at  the  time  that  the 
patriarchs  went  down  to  reside  in  Egypt,  when 
"  every  man  with  his  house  went  with  Jacob,"  ten 
sons  are  ascribed  to  Benjamin,  —  a  larger  number 
than  to  any  of  his  brothers,  —  and  two  of  these, 
from  the  plural  formation  of  their  names,  wer. 
themselves  apparently  families  ((Jen.  xlvi.  21  ).<* 

And  here,  little  as  it  is,  closes  all  we  know  of  the 
life  of  the  patriarch  himself ;  henceforward  the  his- 
tory of  Benjamin  is  the  history  of  the  tril*.  And 
up  to  the  time  of  the  entrance  on  the  Promised 
I  .and  that  history  is  as  meagre  as  it  is  afterwards 
full  and  interesting.  We  know  indeed  that  shortly 
after  the  departure  from  Egypt  it  was  the  smallest 
tribe  but  one  (Num.  i.  30;  comp.  verse  1);  that 
during  the  march  its  position  was  on  the  west  of 
the  tabernacle  with  its  brother  tribes  of  Ephraim 
and  Manasseh  (Num.  ii.  18-24).  We  have  the 
names  of  the  "captain  "  of  the  tribe,  when  it  set 
forth  on  its  long  march  (Num.  ii.  22);  of  the 
"rider"  who  went  up  with  his  fellows  to  spy  out 
the  land  (xiii.  9) :  of  the  families  of  which  the  tribe 
consisted  when  it  was  marshalled  at  the  great  haH 
in  the  plains  of  Moab  by  Jordan-Jericho  (Num. 
xxri.  38-41,  63),  and  of  the  "prince"  who  waa 
chosen  to  assist  in  the  dividing  of  the  land  (xxxir. 
21).  These  are  indeed  preserved  to  us.  Hut  mere 
is  nothing  to  indicate  what  were  the  characteristic* 
and  behavior  of  the  tribe  which  sprang  from  Uh 
orphan  darling  of  his  father  and  brothers.  N« 
touches  of  personal  biography  like  those  with  which 


a  According;  to  other  lists,  seen*  of  then  "  children ' 
would  seem  to  have  been  grandchildren  'crop.  Nan 
xxri.  88-41 ;  1  Chr.  tU.  8-12,  tUL  11 
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ling  Ephniim  (1  Chr.  vii  20- 
ii,:  no  record  of  zeal  for  Jehovah  like  Levi  (Kx. 
txxii.  2*5):  no  evidence  of  special  lient  as  it.  the 
case  of  Reuben  and  Gad  (Num.  xxxii.).  The  only 
foreshadowing  of  the  tendencies  of  tlie  trite  which 
was  to  produce  Ehud,  Saul,  and  the  perpetrators 
of  the  deed  of  Gibeah,  is  to  be  found  in  the  prophetic 
gleam  which  lighted  up  the  dying  Jacob,  "  Benja- 
min shall  ravin  as  a  wolf:  in  the  morning  he  shall 
devour  the  prey,  and  at  nigot  he  shall  divide  the 
ipoil"  (Gen.  xlix.  27). 

The  proximity  of  Benjamin  to  Ephraim  during 
the  march  to  the  IVomiaed  Land  was  maintained 
in  the  territories  allotted  to  each.    Benjamin  lay 
immediately  to  the  south  of  Ephraim  and  between 
him  and  Judah.    The  situation  of  this  territory 
was  highly  favorable.    It  formed  almost  a  paral- 
lelogram, of  about  26  miles  in  length  by  12  in 
breadth.    Its  eastern  boundary  was  the  Jordan,  and 
from  thence  it  extended  to  the  wooded  district  of 
Kirjath-jearim,  a  point  about  eight  miles  west  of 
Jerusalem,  while  in  the  other  direction  it  stretched 
from  the  valley  of  Hinnora,  under  the  "  ShAdder 
of  the  Jebusite  "  on  the  south,  to  Bethel  on  the 
north.    Thus  I>an  intervened  between  Benjamin 
and  the  Philistiues,  while  the  communications  with 
the  valley  of  the  Jordan  were  in  their  own  jxiwer. 
On  the  south  the  territory  ended  abruptly  with  the 
steep  slopes  of  the  hill  of  Jerusalem ;  on  the  north 
it  melted  imperceptibly  into  the  possessions  of  the 
friendly  Ephraim.    The  smallness  of  this  district, 
hardly  larger  than  the  county  of  Middlesex  [Eng.], 
was,  according  to  the  testimony  of  Joscphus,  compen- 
sated for  by  the  excellence  of  the  Land        tV  tt)i 
yris  ipfriiv.  Art.  v.  1).«>    In  the  degenerate  state 
of  modern  Palestine  few  traces  remain  of  this  ex- 
cellence.   But  other  and  more  enduring  natural 
peculiarities  remain,  and  claim  our  recognition, 
rendering  this  possession  one  of  the  most  remark- 
aide  among  those  of  the  tribes. 

(1.)  The  general  level  of  this  part  of  Palatine 
is  very  high,  not  less  than  2000  feet  above  the 
maritime  plain  of  the  Mediterranean  on  the  one 
side,  or  than  3000  feet  al>ove  the  deep  valley  of  the 
Jordan  on  the  other,  besides  which  this  general 
level  or  plateau  is  surmounted,  in  the  district  now 
under  consideration,  by  a  huge  numl>cr  of  emi- 
nences —  defined,  rounded  hills  —  almost  every  one 
of  which  has  borne  some  part  in  the  history  of  the 
tribe.  Many  of  these  hills  carry  the  fact  of  their 
existence  in  their  names.  Gibeon,  Gibeah,  Geba 
or  Gaha,  all  mean  "hill;  "  Kamah  and  Bamathaim, 
"eminence;"  Mizpeh,  " watch-tower ;"  while  the 
"ascent  of  Beth-horon,"  the  "cliff  Kimmon,"  the 
"pass  of  Michmash  "  with  its  two  "  teeth  of  rock," 
til  testify  to  a  country  eminently  broken  and  hilly. 

The  special  associations  which  belong  to  each  of 
these  eminences,  whether  as  sanctuary  or  fortress, 
many  of  them  arising  from  the  most  stirring  inci- 
dents in  the  history  of  the  nation,  will  be  best 
examined  under  the  various  separate  heads. 

o  A  trace  of  the  posture  lands  may  be  found  in  the 
mention  of  the  "  herd"  (1  Sam.  xi.  5);  and  possibly 
others  in  the  names  of  some  of  the  towns  of  Benjamin  : 
sa  hap-P»rah,  "  the  cow  ;  "  Zelah-ha-tleph,  "  the  ox- 
lib  "  (Josh.  xriiL  23,  28). 

6  It  Is  perhaps  hardly  fanciful  U>  if  we  may  not 
•econnt  in  this  way  for  tlio  curious  prevalence  among 
fee  names  of  the  towns  of  B«n>unin  of  the  titles  of 
totes.  Ua-AvTim,  the  A  rites  ;  Zemaralm,  the  Zc- 
ttswitea  ;  ha-Ophni,  the  Ophnite  ;  Chephar  ha-Am- 
Bsaal,  the  village  of  the  Ammonites ;  La-Jehu^,  the 
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(2.,  No  less  important  than  the*e  emincoces  are 
the  torrent  beds  and  ravines  by  which  the  upper 
country  breaks  down  into  the  deep  tracts  on  each 
side  of  it.  They  formed  then,  as  they  do  still,  the 
only  mode  of  access  from  cither  the  plains  of  Philis- 
tia  and  of  Sharon  on  the  west,  or  the  deep  valley 
of  the  Jordan  on  the  east'' —  the  Latter  steep  and 
precipitous  in  the  extreme,  the  former  more  gradual 
in  their  declivity.  L'p  these  western  passes  swarmed 
the  Philistines  on  their  incursions  during  the  times 
of  Samuel  and  of  Saul,  driving  the  first  king  of 
Israel  right  over  the  higher  district  of  his  own  trite 
to  Gilga)  in  the  hot  recesses  of  the  Arahah,  and 
establishing  themselves  over  the  face  of  the  country 
from  Michmash  to  Ajalon.  Down  these  same  defiles 
they  were  driven  by  Saul  after  Jonathan's  victorious 
exploit,  just  as  in  earlier  times  Joshua  had  chased 
the  Canxinites  down  the  long  hill  of  Beth-horon, 
and  as  centuries  after  the  forces  of  Svria  were 
chased  by  Judas  Maccabrcus  (1  Mace.  iii.  10-24). 

The  passes  on  the  eastern  side  are  of  a  much 
more  difficult  and  intricate  character  than  those 
on  the  western.  The  principal  one,  which,  now 
imfrequented,  was  doubtless  in  ancient  times  the 
main  ascent  to  the  interior,  leaves  the  Arabah 
behind  the  site  of  Jericho,  and  breaking  through 
the  barren  hills  with  many  a  wild  bend  and  steep 
slope,  extends  to  and  indeed  beyond  the  very 
central  ridge  of  the  table-land  of  Benjamin,  to 
tte  foot  of  the  eminence  on  which  stand  the  ruins 
of  Birth,  the  ancient  Becroth.  At  its  lower  part 
this  valley  bears  the  name  of  Wmhj  FutrHr,  but 
for  the  greater  part  of  its  length  it  Ls  called  Wady 
Sutctinit.  It  is  the  main  access,  and  from  its  cen- 
tral ravine  branch  out  side  valleys,  conducting  to 
Bethel,  Michmash,  Gibeah,  Anathoth,  and  other 
towns.  After  the  fall  of  Jericho  this  ravine  must 
have  stood  open  to  the  victorious  Israelites,  as  their 
natural  inlet  to  the  country.  At  its  lower  end 
must  have  taken  pLace  the  repulse  and  subsequent 
victory  of  Ai,  with  the  conviction  and  stoning  of 
Achan,  and  through  it  Joshua  doubtless  hastened 
to  the  relief  of  the  Giteonites,  and  to  his  memora- 
ble pursuit  of  the  Canaanites  down  the  pass  of 
Beth-horon,  on  the  other  side  of  the  territory  of 
Benjamin. 

Another  of  these  passes  is  that  which  since  the 
time  i  " 
tween 

parable  of  the  Good  Samaritan. 

Others  lie  further  north  by  the  mountain  which 

i  liears  the  traditional  name  of  Ouarantania;  first  up 
the  face  of  the  cliff,  afterwards  less  steep,  and 
finally  leading  to  Bethel  or  Taiyiteh,  the  ancient 

j  Ophrah  (Bob.  i.  570). 

These  intricate  ravines  may  well  have  bartered 

'  the  wdd  beasts,  which,  if  the  derivation  of  the 
names  of  several  places  in  this  locality  are  to  1* 
trusted,  originally  haunted  the  district  —  zttxnm, 
hyenas  (I  Sam.  xiii.   18),  shwd   and  shnnllAm, 

i  foxes  or  jackals  (Judg.  i.  35;  1  Sam.  xiii.  17), 

!  njnlm,  gazelles.* 

Jebtuite,  — are  all  among  the  names  of  pin?**  in  Ben- 
\  jamin  ;  sad  we  can  hardly  doubt  that  in  these  names 
I  is  preserved  the  memory  of  many  an  ascent  of  the 

wild  tribes  of  the  desert  from  the  sultry  and  open 
,  plains  of  the  low  level  to  the  fresh  air  end  secure 
:  fiistne***  of  the  upper  district 

c  The  subject  of  the  connection  between  the  topog- 
i  raphy  of  Benjamin  and  the  events  which  took  place 
I  there  Is  treated  in  the  most  admirable  manner  In  the 
]  4th  chapter  of  Mr.  Stanley's  Sinai  ami  ItiU&nt 


of  our  Saviour  has  l«xn  the  reguLar  road  te 
n  Jericho  and  Jerusalem,  the  scene  of  the 
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Such  wore  the  limits  and  such  the  character  of 
the  posses-sion  of  Benjamin  as  fixed  by  these  who 
originally  divided  the  land.  But  it  could  not  have 
own  long  ln'fore  they  extended  their  limits,  since  in 
Hie  early  lists  of  I  C  hr.  viii.  we  find  mention  made 
of  llenjamites  who  built  I/kI  and  Ono,  and  of 
others  who  were  founders  of  Ayalon  (12,  13),  all 
which  to.TuH  were  beyond  the  spot  named  above  as 
the  westernmost  point  in  their  boundary.  These 
places  too  were  in  their  possession  after  the  return 
from  the  Captivity  (Xeh.  xi.  35). 

The  contrast  between  the  warlike  character  of 
the  tril«  and  the  peaceful  image  of  its  progenitor 
has  l>een  already  noticed.  That  fierceness  and 
power  are  not  less  out  of  proportion  to  the  small- 
ness  of  its  numbers  and  of  its  territory.  This 
comes  out  in  many  scattered  notices.  («.)  Benja- 
min was  the  only  tribe  which  seems  to  have  pur- 
sued archery  to  any  purpose,  and  their  skill  in  the 
bow  (1  Sam",  xx.  20,  30;  2  Sam.  i.  22;  1  Chr.  viii. 
40,  xii.  2;  2  Chr.  xvii.  17)  and  the  sling  (Judg.  xx. 
16)  are  celebrated.  (6.)  When,  after  the  first  eon- 
quest  of  the  country,  the  nation  be^an  to  groan 
under  the  miseries  of  a  foreign  yoke,  it  is  to  a  man 
of  lienjamin,  Ehud  the  son  of  Cera,  that  they  turn 
for  deliverance.  The  story  seems  to  imply  that  he 
accomplished  his  purpose  on  Eglon  with  less  rusk, 
owing  to  his  proficiency  in  the  peculiar  practice  of 
using  his  left  hand,  a  practice  apparently  confined 
to  llenjamites,  though  bv  them  greatly  employed 
(Judg.  iii.  15,  and  see  xx.  1G;  1  Chr.  xii.  2).  (e.) 
lla.mah  and  Kechab,  "  the  sons  of  Kimmon  the 
Beerotbite  of  the  children  of  lienjamin,"  are  the 
only  Israelites  west  of  the  Jordan  named  in  the 
whole  history  as  captains  of  marauding  predatory 

» bands "  (Z^TTTS),  and  the  act  of  which  they 
were  guilty  —  the  murder  of  the  head  of  their  house 
—  hardly  needed  the  summary  vengeance  inflicted 
on  them  by  David  to  testify  the  abhorrence  in 
which  it  must  have  l>een  held  by  all  Orientals  how- 
ever warlike.  (</. )  The  dreadful  deed  recorded  in 
Judg.  xix.  though  repelled  by  the  whole  country, 
was  unliesitatingly  adopted  and  defended  by  Ben- 
■aimu  with  an  olwtinacy  and  spirit  truly  extraor- 
dinary. Of  their  obstinacy  there  is  a  remarkable 
trait  in  1  Sam.  xxii.  7-18.  Though  Saul  was 
not  only  the  king  of  the  nation,  but  the  head  of 
the  tribe,  and  I  Javid  a  member  of  a  family  which 
had  as  yet  no  churns  on  the  friendship  of  lienjamin, 
jet  the  llenjamites  resisted  the  strongest  appeal  of 
Saul  to  betray  the  movements  of  David,  and  after 
those  movements  had  lieen  revealed  by  Docg  the 
Kdomite  (worthy  member  —  as  be  must  have  seemed 
to  them  —  of  an  accursed  race ! )  they  still  firmly 
refused  to  lift  a  hand  against  those  who  had  as- 
listed  him. 

And  yet  —  to  return  to  the  deed  of  Gibcah  —  in 
one  or  two  of  the  expressions  of  that  antique  and 
dimple  narrative  —  the  phrase  "  lienjamin  my 
brother  "  —  the  anxious  inquiry,  "  what  shall  we  do 
for  wives  for  them  that  remain?  "  —  and  the  en- 
treaty to  be  favorable  to  them  "  for  our  sokes  "  — 
re  seem  to  hear  as  it  were  an  echo  of  those  terms 
of  fond  affection  which  have  given  the  son  of  Ra- 
thel's  grief  so  distinct  a  place  in  our  minds. 


That  frightful  transaction  was  indeed  a  crista  ta 
the  history  of  the  tribe:  the  narrative  undoubtedly 
is  intended  to  convey  that  the  six  hundred  whe 
took  refuge  in  the  cliff  Kimmon,  and  who  wert 
afterwards  provided  with  wives  partly  from  Jalx-sh 
(iilead  (.Judg.  xxi.  10),  partly  from  Shiloh  (xxl 
21),  were  the  only  survivors.  A  long  interval  must 
have  elapsed  between  so  abject  a  condition  and  the 
culminating  point  at  which  we  next  nice'  with  the 
tribe.* 

Several  circumstances  may  have  conduced  to  iti 
restoration  to  that  place  which  it  was  now  to  as- 
sume. The  Tabernacle  was  at  Shiloh  in  Epbraini 
during  the  time  of  the  last  Judge;  but  the  Ark 
was  in  lienjamin  at  Kirjath-jearim.  Kamah,  the 
official  residence  of  Samuel,  and  containing  a  sanc- 
tuary greatly  frequented  (1  Sam.  ix.  12,  Ac), — 
Mir peh,  where  the  great  assemblies  of  "  all  Israel " 
took  place  (1  Sam.  vii.  5),  —  Bethel,  perhaps  the 
most  ancient  of  all  the  sanctuaries  of  Palestine,  and 
Gibeon,  specially  noted  as  "  the  great  high  place  " 
(2  Chr.  i.  3),  were  all  in  the  land  of  lienjamin. 
These  must  gradually  have  accustomed  the  people 
who  resorted  to  these  various  places  to  associate  the 
tribe  with  power  and  sanctity,  and  they  tend  to 
elucidate  the  anomaly  which  struck  Saul  so  forcibly, 
"  that  all  the  desire  of  Israel "  should  have  been 
fixed  on  the  house  of  the  smallest  of  its  tribes 
(1  Sam.  ix.  21). 

The  struggles  and  contests  which  followed  the 
death  of  Saul  arose  from  the  natural  unwillingness 
of  the  tribe  to  relinquish  its  position  at  the  head  of 
the  nation,  especially  in  favor  of  Judah.  Had  it 
been  Ephraim,  the  case  might  have  been  different, 
but  Judah  had  as  yet  no  connection  with  the  house 
of  Joseph,  and  was  besides  the  tribe  of  David,  whom 
Said  had  pursued  with  such  unrelenting  enmity. 
The  tact  and  sound  sense  of  Abner,  however,  suc- 
ceeded in  overcoming  these  difficulties,  though  he 
himself  fell  a  victim  in  the  very  act  of  accomplish- 
ing his  purpose,  and  the  proposal  that  David  should 
lie  "king  over  Israel"  was  one  which  "seemed 
good  to  the  whole  house  of  Benjamin,"  and  of 
which  the  tribe  testified  its  approval,  and  evinced 
its  good  faith,  by  sending  to  the  distant  capital  of 
Hebron  a  detachment  of  3000  men  of  the  "  brethren 
of  Saul"  (1  Chr.  xii.  29).  Still  the  insults  of 
Shimei  and  the  insurrection  of  Shel>a  are  indications 
that  the  soreness  still  existed,  and  we  do  not  hear 
of  any  cordial  cooperation  or  firm  union  between 
the  two  tribes  until  a  cause  of  common  quarrel 
arose  at  the  disruption,  when  Hehoboam  assembled 
"  all  the  house  of  Judah  with  the  tribe  of  Benjamin 
to  fight  against  the  house  of  Israel,  to  bring  the 
kingdom  again  to  the  son  of  Solomon  "  (1  K..  xii. 
21;  2  Chr.  xi.  1).  Possibly  the  seal  may  hare 
been  set  to  this  by  the  fact  of  Jeroboam  having 
just  taken  possession  of  Bethel,  a  city  of  Benjamin, 
for  the  calf- worship  of  the  northern  kingdom  }j  (1 
K.  xii.  29).  On  the  other  hand  Rehoboam  forti- 
fied and  garrisoned  several  cities  of  Benjamin,  and 
wisely  dispersed  the  members  of  his  own  family 
through  them  (2  Chr.  xi.  10-12).  The  alliance 
was  further  strengthened  by  a  covenant  solemnly 
undertaken  (2  Chr.  xv.  9),  and  by  the  employment 


Tary  much  of  the  above  article  Is  drawn  from  that  such  almost  total  extermination,  and  to  have  reached 

the  numbers  and  force  Indicated  in  the  lists  of  1  Chr 
xii.  1-8,  Til.  6-12,  Tiii.  1-40. 

6  Bethel,  however,  was  on  the  very 


«  A  fair  argument  In  fiiTor  of  the  received  chro- 
nology of  the  book  of  Jadgw  may  be  drawn  from  this 

jlrcamstance  —  since  no  shorter  period  would  have  and  centuries  before  this  date  was  inhabited  by 
an  mfflcient  for  the  tribe  to  have  recovered  [from]  I  Epbraimltee  and  Benjamltes  (Judg.  xlx.  16) 
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tt  Benj  smites  in  high  portions  in  the  army  of  Ju- 
iah  (2  Chr.  xvii  17 ).  But  what  above  all  must 
contributed  to  strengthen  the  illiance  was  the 
that  the  Temple  was  the  common  property  of 
both  tril*s.  True,  it  was  founded,  erected,  and 
widowed  by  princes*  of  "  the  house  of  Judah,"  but 
the  city  of  "the  Jebusit*  1  (Josh.  xviii.  '28 ),  and 
the  whole  of  the  ground  north  of  the  Valley  of 
Hinnora,  was  m  the  lot  of  Ilcnjamin.  In  this  lat- 
ter fact  is  literally  fulfilled  the  prophecy  of  Moses 
(Deut.  xxxiii.  12):  Benjamin  "  dwelt  between  "  the 
"  shoulders  "  of  the  ravines  which  encompass  the 
Holy  City  on  the  west,  south,  and  east  (sec  a  good 
treatment  of  this  point  in  Blunts  Undts.  Coinci- 
'kneti,  pt.  II.  §  xvii.). 

Henceforward  the  history  of  Ilenjamin  becomes 
merged  in  that  of  the  southern  kingdom.  That 
the  tribe  still  retained  its  individuality  is  plain  from 
the  constant  mention  of  it  in  the  various  censuses 
Uken  of  the  two  tribes,  and  on  other  occasions, 
and  also  from  the  lists  of  the  men  of  Ilenjamin 
who  returned  with  Zerubbal>el  (Ezr.  ii. ;  Neh.  vii.) 
and  took  possession  of  their  old  towns  (Neh.  xi.  Si- 
te). At  Jerusalem  the  name  must  have  been  al- 
ways kept  alive,  if  by  nothing  else,  by  the  name  of 
"  the  high  gate  of  Benjamin  "  (Jer.  xx.  2).  [Jeru- 
salem. J 

But  though  the  tril>e  had  thus  given  up  to  a 
certain  degree  its  independent  existence,  it  is  clear 
that  the  ancient  memories  of  their  house  were  not 
allowed  to  fade  from  the  recollections  of  the  Ben- 
jatnitea.  The  genealogy  of  Saul,  to  a  late  date,  is 
carefully  preserved  in  the  lists  of  1  Chr.  (viii.  <V.l- 
40,  ix.  3!>—U);  the  name  of  Kish  recurs  as  the 
fatlier  of  .Mordecai  (Esth.  ii.  5),  the  honored  dcliv- 
erer  of  the  nation  from  miseries  worse  than  those 
threatened  by  Nahash  the  Ammonite.  But  it  was 
reserved  for  a  greater  tlian  these  to  close  the  hue  of 
this  tribe  in  the  sacred  history-  The  royal  name 
once  more  appears,  and  "  Said  who  also  is  called 
Paid  *'  has  left  on  record  under  his  own  hand  that 
he  was  "  of  the  stock  of  Israel,  of  the  tril>e  of  Ben- 
jamin." It  is  perhaps  more  than  a  mere  fancy  to 
note  how  remarkably  the  chief  characteristics  of 
the  tribe  are  gathered  up  in  his  one  person.  There 
was  the  fierceness,  in  his  persecu'ion  of  the  Chris- 
tian* ;  and  there  were  the  obstinacy  and  persistence, 
which  made  him  proof  against  the  tears  and  prayers 
of  his  converts,  and  "  ready  not  to  be  bound  only, 
but  also  to  die  for  the  name  of  the  I-ord  Jesus" 
(Acta  xxi.  12,  13).  There  were  the  force  and 
vigor  to  which  natural  difficulties  and  confined 
circumstances  formed  no  impediment;  and  last  I  v, 
there  was  the  keen  sense  of  the  greatness  of  his 
house,  in  his  proud  reference  to  his  forefather 
"  Saul  the  son  of  (  is,  a  man  of  the  tribe  of  Ilenja- 
min." 

Be  this  as  it  may,  no  nobler  hero  could  oc  found 
to  close  the  rolls  of  the  worthies  of  his  tribe  —  no 
jrouder  distinction  could  1*  desired  for  Benjamin 
than  that  of  having  produced  the  first  judge  of  its 
nation,  the  first  king,  and  finally,  when  Judaism 
gave  place  to  Christianity,  the  great  Apostle  of  the 
(.entiles- 

2.  [BcriajdV;  Vat.  Alex  -^ay.]  A  man  of  the 
ail*  of  Benjamin,  son  of  Bilhan,  and  the  head  of 
a  family  of  warriors  (1  Chr.  vii.  10). 

3.  [Bfrtafiiv:  Vat.  Alex.  FA.  -ftity.]  One  of 
of  Harim;  "  an  Israelite  in  the  time  of 
had  married  a  foreign  wife  (Ezr.  x.  32). 

0. 
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BKN'JAMIN,  High  gate,  or  oaib,  at 

(t'v^rn  'a  nyor),  j*.  «.2,«xrii.  i3,xxxriii 

7,  Zech.  xiv.  10.  [Jeixsalem.] 

•  BEN'J  AMITE  (T?*'73*  Judg.  xix.  16; 
1  Sam.  ix.  21,  xxii.  7;  2  Sam.  xvi.  11;  1  K.  ii.  8; 
1  Chr.  xxvii.  12;  Ps.  vii.,  title;  with  the  article, 

^rpTHS,  Judg.  ill.  15;  2  Sam.  xvi.  11,  xix. 

16  (Heb.  17);  LXX.  vibs  rod  'Ufityi,  t.  'It/Mval- 
ov,  t.  'Itfityl,  vibs  Btviafilv,  etc. ;  Vulg.  Jilius  J  tin 

ini;  —  >2s'!2s  tr"S*^2,  vibs  kvlpbs  'Uutvaiov, 

fUut  viri  Jcmini,  1  Sam.  ix.  l;  — "»3Vr  E^S, 
dr*>p  6  It/url,  etc.,  rir  J  <  mint  us,  etc.,  2  Sam.  xx 

1;  Esth.  ii.  5;  —  Tr^T'  BffMx/Jy,  etc.,  Benja- 
min, etc.,  Judg.  xx.  35,  36,  40,  43 ;  —  'In- 
fdV,  Vat.  Icutfifi,  Alex,  o  Itfitivaios,  Jemini,  1 
Sam.  ix.  4),  an  appellation  of  the  descendant*  of 
Ilenjamin.  On  the  Hebrew  forms  noted  above,  see 
Benjamin,  p.  276.  A. 

BE'NO  022  [his  tony.  UHL  translates  viol*: 
Btnno),  a  Levite  of  the  sons  of  Henri  (1  Chr. 
xxiv.  26,  27). 

BEN-CNI  03'>n?.»  *»  °f  m'J  #>rroH>,  or 
of  my  ttrtinjth,  i.  e.  of  my  but  effort,  I  Idler,  Omnn. 
•tOO,  &c. :  vibs  o&vrns  pov  ■  Btivmi,  id  tit  Jilius  dolo- 
ris  mei),  the  name  which  the  dying  ILichcl  gave  to 
her  newly-born  son,  but  which  by  his  father  was 
changed  into  Uenjamin  (Gen.  xxxv.  18). 

BEN-ZO-HETH  (.nnST-]2:  vio\  z»<L0; 
Alex,  [vioi]  Za>xa0:  Bensohtth),  a  name  occurring 
among  the  descendants  of  Judah  (1  Chr.  iv.  20). 
The  passage  appears  to  lie  a  fragment,  and  as  if 
the  name  of  a  son  of  the  Zohrth  just  mentioned  liar* 
originally  followed.    A.  V.  follows  Vuhzate. 

BE'ON  (]t?3:  BoidV;  Alex.  flo/ua:  Btm).  r 
place  on  the  east  of  Jordan  (Num.  xxxii.  3),  doubt 
less  a  contraction  of  Haal-meun  (comp.  ver.  38/ 

BE'OR  (""'ira  [a  torch]:  Bttp;  [Alex.  ir. 
1  Chr.  Baiup:]  Btor).  1.  The  father  of  Bei.a, 
one  of  the  early  Edomite  kings  (Gen.  xxxvi.  32* 
1  Chr.  i.  43). 

2.  [Vat.  B<uo»p,  B««p.]  Father  of  Balaam 
(Num.  xxii.  5,  xxiv.  3,  15;  xxxi.  8;  Josh.  xiii.  22, 
xxiv.  9;  Hie.  vi.  5).  He  is  called  Boson  in  the 
N.  T.  [Bela.J 

BETIA  <3?T3  [ton,  or  in  tril—  tricktd] :  Vat. 
[Rom.]  and  Alex.  BaAAoi;  Joseph.  BoAAai:  Barn), 
king  of  Sodom  at  the  time  of  the  invasion  of  the 
five  kings  under  Chedorlaomer  ((Jen.  xiv.  2;  also 

17  and  2l). 

BERA'CHAH  (H^a  [bltssin,,] :  B*PXi*< 
[VaL  FA.  Btpx*ux\  Alex.  Bapaxia']  Baracha), 
a  lienjamite,  one  of  "Sauls  brethren,"  who  at- 
taiued  himself  to  David  at  Ziklag  (1  Chr.  xii.  3). 

BERA'CHAH,  Valley  op 
[volley  of  bUssimj] :  KoiXks  LvXoyias  ■  rallis  ben- 
tdictimis),  a  valley  (Joseph,  rtva  koIKov  teal  <pa- 
payyiiSn  r6roy)  in  which  Jehoshaphat  and  his 
people  assemvSi  to  "bless"  Jehovah  after  the 
overthrow  of  the  hosts  of  Moahites.  Ammonites, 
and  Mehunim  who  had  come  against  them,  and 
which  from  that  fact  acquired  its  name  of  "the 
valley  of  blessing"  (2  Chr.  xx.  20).  The  place  U 
as  furniahing  ore  of  the  latest  insti 
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b  the  0.  T.  of  a  name  bestowed  in 
in  occurrence  at  the  spot. 

The  name  of  Berdiut  (v^JjJO^j)  still  sur- 
vives, attached  to  ruins  in  a  valley  of  the  same 
name  lying  between  Ttku'a  and  the  main  road  from 
Bethlehem  to  Hebron,  a  position  corresponding  ac- 
curately enough  with  the  locality  of  the  battle  as 
described  in  2  dir.  xx.  (Kob.  iii.  275:  the  discov- 
ery is  due  to  W'olcott;  see  Hitter,  Jordan,  635.) 
It  must  not  be  confounded  with  Capharbarucha, 
now  probably  Bt  ni  Nairn,  an  eminence  on  very  high 
ground,  3  or  4  miles  east  of  Hebron,  commanding 
an  extensive  view  of  the  Dead  Sea,  and  tradition- 
ally the  scene  of  Abraham's  intercession  for  Sodom. 
The  tomb  of  Lot  has  been  shown  there  since  the 
days  of  Mandeville  (see  Keland,  085;  Hob.  L  489- 
91).  G. 

BERACHI'AH  (^5^5,  Berechiahu  [Je- 
hovah will  bUss]:  Bapaxla-  Barachia),  a  Gershon- 
ite  Invite,  father  of  Asaph  the  singer  (1  Chr.  vi. 
39).  [The  name  is  written  "  Bcrfchiah  "  in  some 
eds.  of  the  A.  V.    See  Bkkkciiiaii  6.] 

BERA'IAH  [3  syl.]  (n;S^2  [whom  I  ere- 
-tul\:  Bapata-  Baraia),  son  of  Shimhi,  a  chief 
man  of  Benjamin  (1  Chr.  viii.  21). 

BERE'A  (Bepo?a:  [Bona]).  1.  A  city  of 
Macedonia,  to  which  St.  Haul  retired  with  Silas 
and  Timotbeus,  in  the  course  of  his  first  visit  to 
Europe,  on  being  persecuted  in  Thessalonica  (Acts 
xvii.  10),  and  from  which,  ou  l»eing  again  perse- 
cuted by  emissaries  from  Thessalonica,  he  withdrew 
to  the  sea  for  the  purpose  of  proceeding  to  Athens 
{ib.  14,  15).  The  community  of  Jews  must  have 
been  considerable  in  Berea,  and  their  character  is 
deacriltfd  in  very  favorable  terms  {ib.  11).  Sopater, 
one  of  St.  Paul's  missionary  comjanions,  was  from 
this  place  {Btpoiaios,  Acts  xx.  4).  He  accom- 
panied the  apostle  on  his  return  from  the  second 
visit  to  Europe  {ib.);  and  he  appears  to  have  pre- 
viously lieen  with  him,  in  the  course  of  tliat  second 
visit,  at  ( 'orintb,  when  he  wrote  the  Kpistle  to  the 
Homans  (Horn.  xvi.  21). 

Ilerea.  now  called  Mrria  or  Kara-  Verria,  is 
fully  described  by  I-eake  (Northern  Greece,  vol.  iii. 
290  ff.),  and  by  Cousim'ry  (  Voyaije  dans  la  Mace- 
doine,  i.  09  ff.').  Situated  on  the  eastern  slope  of 
the  Olympian  mountain-range,  with  an  abundant 
supply  of  water,  and  commanding  an  extensive 
view  of  the  plain  of  the  Axius  and  Haliacmon,  it 
is  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  agreeable  towns  in 
Kumili,  and  has  now  15.000  or  20.000  inhabitants. 
A  few  ancient  remains,  (ireek,  I  Ionian,  and  Byzan- 
tine, still  exist  here.  Two  rotuU  arc  laid  down  in 
the  Itineraries  between  Thessalonica  and  Berea, 
one  passing  by  Bella."  St.  Haul  and  his  compan- 
ons  may  have  travelled  by  either  of  them.  Two 
roods  also  connect  Berea  with  Oium.  one  passing 
by  Pvdna.  It  was  probably  from  Dium  that  St. 
Haul  sailed  to  Athens,  leaving  Silas  and  Timotbeus 
rehind;  and  possibly  1  Thess.  iii.  2  refers  to  a  jour- 
icy  of  Timotbeus  from  Berea.  not  from  Athens. 
'Timothy.]  The  coin  in  ALerman's  Numismatic 
{lustrations  of  tht  N.  7".  p.  46,  is  erroneously 

a  •  The  "  Notes  on  Macedonia  "  ( Bibt.  Sacr.  xi.  880) 
by  the  late  Rev.  Edward  M.  Dodd,  who  was  a  mls- 
lioruury  at  Thessalonica,  describe  minutely  the  route 
between  that  city  and  Berea.  The  population  of  Berea 
s  overstated  in  the  article  above  Mr.  Dodd  says  that 
t  Is  "0000;  about  200  Jews,  1500  Turks,  and  the 
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assigned  to  the  Macedonian  Berea,  and 
the  following. 

2.  (Vulg.  om.]  The  modern  Aleppo,  mentioned 
in  2  Mace.  xiii.  4  in  connection  with  the  invasioe 
of  Judaea  by  Antiochus  Kupator,  as  the  scene  of 
the  miserable  death  of  Menelaus.  This  seems  t< 
be  the  city  in  which  Jerome  says  that  certain  per- 
sons lived  who  possessed  and  used  St.  Matthew's 
Hebrew  Gospel  {l)t  Mr.  Jllust.  c.  3). 

3.  [Bk'kka]  {Btp*a-  [Btrta]),  a  place  in  Ju- 
dipa,  apparently  not  very  far  from  Jerusalem,  where 
Baccbides,  the  general  of  Demetrius,  encamped 
shortly  before  the  engagement  in  which  Judas  Mac- 
cabseus  was  slain  (1  Mace.  ix.  4.  See  Joseph.  Anu 
xii.  11,  §1).  J.  S.  H. 

BERECHI'AH    (in;?^  and 
[Jehovah  trill  bless]:  Bapaxta;  [Vat-  Bapaxaf] 
Jiarachias).     1.  One  of  the  sons  of  ZcnibbabeL, 
and  a  descendant  of  the  roval  family  of  Judab  (1 
Chr.  iii.  20). 

2.  [Vat.  Neb.  iii.  30,  Bapx*ta,  vi.  18,  Bapcr 
X<ta.]  A  man  mentioned  as  the  father  of  Meshul- 
lam  who  assisted  in  rebuilding  the  walls  of  Jerusa- 
lem (Neh.  iii.  4,  30;  vi.  18). 

3.  [Vat  Bapax*t  \  Alex.  Bapoxtaj:  Barachia.] 
A  Bevite  of  the  line  of  Klkanah  (1  Chr.  ix.  16). 

4.  [Barachias.]  A  doorkeeper  for  the  ark  (1 
Chr.  xv.  23). 

5.  [Bapaxl**1  ^ at-  Zaxap«x$]  Berecbiahu, 
one  of  tlie  chief  men  of  the  trite  of  Kphraim  in 
time  of  king  Ahaz  (2  Chr.  xxviii.  12). 

6.  Berechiahu,  father  of  Asaph  the  singer  (1 
Chr.  xv.  17).  [Bkkaciiiaii.] 

7.  [Bapaxlas.]  Berechiahu,  father  of  Zeeb- 
ariah  the  prophet  (Zech.  i.  1,  also  7).  [Here  A 
V.  ed.  1611  reads  »  Bw/chiah."]  G. 

BE'RED  (1^5  [hail]-.  BapdS:  BaraJ).  L 
A  place  in  the  south  of  Palestine,  between  which 
and  Kadesh  lay  the  weU  Lachai-roi  (Gen.  xvi.  14). 
The  name  is  variously  given  in  the  ancient  versions 

Beshito,  Gadar,  '•^?  =  Gerar;  Arab.  Jared, 
t>j->,  probably  a  mere  corruption  of  the  Hebrew 

name;  Onkelos,  Chagra,  (elsewhere  em 

ployed  in  the  Targums  for  "  Sbur; "  can  it  be  con- 
nected with  Hagar,  s~^n?):  Ps.-Jonathan, 

Oialutza,  SV^P,  i.  f.  the  Elusa,  'EAowro  of 
Ptolemy  and  the  ecclesiastical  writers,  now  el-Khu- 
lasah,  on  tlie  Hebron  road,  about  12  miles  south 
of  Beer-sheba  (Hob.  i.  201,  2;  Stewart,  205;  Ke- 
land, 755).  We  have  the  testimony  of  Jerome 
(  Mta  S.  llilarionis)  that  Klusa  was  called  by  its 
inhabitants  Barcc,  which  would  It  an  easy  corrup- 
tion of  Bered,  "T  !>eing  read  for  "T.  dialutza  is 
the  name  ebiewhere  given  in  the  Arabic  version  far 
"Shur"  and  for  »Gerar.M 

2.  [Vat.  om.:  Bartd.]  A  son  or  descendant 
of  Bphraim  (1  Chr.  vii.  20),  possibly  identical  with 
Becher  in  Num.  xxvi.  35,  by  a  mere  change  of  let- 
ters (-ca  for  v^).  g. 

BERENI'CE.  [Beuxick.] 


remainder  Greeks.  They  have  one  synagogue,  11 
mosques,  and  GO  Greek  churches  "  (which  last,  I* 
should  be  said,  except  8  or  4,  are  not  i ««An<ri'<u  prop- 
erly so  called,  but  cVkAwi'Sio  as  the  modern  Greeks 
i.  t.  chapels  or  shrines).  H. 
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BKHI  ("12  [fountain]:  Bapl--:  [Vat.  Ja- 
Jj>«<;  Alex.  Boat;  Comp.  Bijfm':]  /frri),  son  of 
Zophah,  of  the  tribe  of  Asher  (1  Chr  Tii.  3G). 

BKRI'AH  (Hrs"2,  in  en.',  or  a  gift,  see 
So.  2:  Bapid-  Btrii,  Brie).  1.  A  sou  of  Asher 
iGen.  xJvi.  17 ;  Num.  xxvi.  44,  45),  from  whom 

descended  the  "family  of  the  Heriites," 

Bopt<u  [Alex.  Bcy<u],  ftmiliti  Brititarum  (Sum. 

xxvi.  44). 


BERIAH 

eating  a  direct  descent,  as  Houbigant  (ap. 
Sunupsu  in  loc.)  remarks,  although  he  very 
lessly  proposes  conjecturally  to  omit  them.  A  sim- 
ilar genealogy  from  1  Uriah  to  Joshua  is  given  in 
1  Chr.  vii.  '25-27.  As  the  text  stands,  there  are 
but  three  sons  of  Kphraim  mentioned  l<cfore  Be- 
riah —  Shuthelah,  Kwr,  ;uid  Kleud  —  all  of  whom 
seem  to  have  been  killed  by  the  men  of  (iath,  though 
it  is  possible  that  the  last  two  are  alone  meant,  and 
the  first  of  whom  is  stated  to  have  left  descendants. 
In  the  enumeration  of  the  Israelite  families  in  Num- 


2.  [Btpii;  Alex.  Bapia:  Btvi>i.\  A  son  of  I  bers  four  of  the  tribe  of  Kphraim  are  mentioned, 
Kphnuni,  so  named  on  account  of  the  state  of  his  I  sprung  from  his  sons  shuthelah,  lUchcr,  and  Tahan. 
father's  house  when  he  was  born.  "  And  the  sons  !  and  from  Kran,  son  or  d»-sccndant  of  Shuthelah 
of  Kphraim:  Shuthelah,  and  Bered  his  son,  and  (xxvi.  35,  (Mi).  The  second  and  third  families  are 
Tahath  his  son.  and  Kladah  his  son,  and  Tahath  probably  those  of  lleriah  and  a  lounger  son,  unless 
his  son,  and  Zal>ad  his  son,  and  Shuthelali  his  son,  tlie  third  is  one  of  I  Uriah,  called  after  his  descend- 
and  K/er,  and  Kleail.  whom  the  men  of  (iath  [that  \  ant  Talian  (1  Chr.  vii.  25);  or  one  of  them  may  be 
were]  bom  in  [that]  land  slew1'  [lit.  "aud  the  tint  of  a  son  of  Joseph,  shire  it  is  related  that 


men  .  .  .  slew  them  "J,  11  because  they  came  down 
to  take  away  their  cattle.  And  Kphraini  their 
father  mourned  many  days,  and  his  brethren  came 
to  comfort  him.  And  vvhen  he  went  in  to  his  wife, 
she  conceived,  and  bare  a  son,  and  he  called  his 
name  lieriah.  I^cause  it  went  evil  with  his  house  " 
[UL  "because  evil  "  or  "a  gift"   "was  to  his 


\n\22  nn*rt  nr?  *2,  gTt  iv 

laxois  iyiytro  iv  oUv  fiou,  KXX.:  «' eo  quod 
in  malis  domus  ejus  ortus  esset,"  Vulg.]  (1  Chr. 


Jacob  determined  that  sons  of  Joseph  who  might 
be  born  to  him  after  Kphraim  and  Manasseh  should 
»  1*  called  after  the  name  of  their  brethren  in  their 
inheritance"  i.Gen.  xlviii.  0).  See  however  llfc- 
ciikk.  There  can  lie  no  doubt  that  the  land  in 
which  the  men  of  Gath  were  born  is  the  eastern 
part  of  l/jwer  Kgypt,  if  not  Goshen  itself.  It 
would  lie  needless  to  say  that  they  were  boru  in 
their  own  land.  At  this  time  very  many  foreigners 
must  have  been  settled  in  Kgypt,  esjxt  ially  in  and 
about  Goshen.    Indeed  Goshen  is  mentioned  as  a 


vii.  2'J-21l.    With  resjiect  to  the  meaning  of  the  non-Kgyptian  country  in  its  inhabitants  (Gen.  xlvi 

'  34),  and  its  own  name  as  well  as  nearly  all  the 
names  of  its  cities  and  places  mentioned  in  the 
Hible,  save  the  eities  built  in  the  oppression,  are 
probably  Semitic.  In  the  book  of  Jo»hua,  Shihor, 
the  Nile,  here  the  l'elusiac  branch,  Ls  the  boundary 
of  Egypt  and  Canaan,  the  I'hilistiue  territorief 
parcutly  being  considered  to  extend  from  it  (Josh, 
xiii.  2,  3).  It  is  therefore  very  prolable  that  many 
Philistines  would  have  settled  in  a  j«rt  of  I'-gypt 
so  accessible  to  them  and  so  similar  in  its  popula- 
tion to  Canaan  as  (ioshen  and  tile  tracts  adjoining 
it.  <  >r  else  these  men  of  (iath  may  have  been  mer- 
cenaries like  the  (  herethim  (in  Egyptian  Shayra- 
tana)  who  were  in  the  Kgyptian  service  at  a  later 
time,  as  in  David's,  :uul  to  whom  lands  were  prob- 


(iesenius  prefers  the  rendering  "in  evil"  to 
-a  gift,"  as  probably  the  right  one.    In  this  case 

H7^2  in  the  explanation  would  lie,  according  to 

Mm,  with  f*t{J'  e**enl"e  {The*.  a.  v.).  It 

must  l«e  remarked,  however,  that  the  supposed  in 
stance*  of  Bfth  twnti.e  l.eing  prefixed  to  the  sub- 
jert  in  tlie  » >.  T.  are  few  and  inconcliLsive,  and 
that  it  is  disputed  bv  the  Arabian  grammarians  if 
the  parallel  "redundant  1U- "  of  the  Arabic  be  ever 
to  used  icoinp.  Tim.  pp.  174,  175,  where  this  use 
)f  "  redundant  IV-  "  is  too  arbitrarily  denied).  The 
LXX.  and  Vulg.  indicate  a  different  construction, 
with  an  additional  variation  in  the  case  of  the  for- 
mer ("my  house"  for  "his  house"),  so  that  tlie 
rendering  "  in  evil  "  does  not  depend  uj»on  the  con- 
struction propose  I  by  Gesenius 


\  ably  allotted  as  to  the  native  army.    Some  suppose 

Micliachs  suggeaU  ! tl,:lt  the  men  of  (iath  were  tno  ^'r^M°^  a  «>n- 
i  jecture  not  at  variance  with  the  words  used  in  the 
that  '~,7"VZ!  may  mean  a  spontaneous  gift  of  God,  ration  of  the  cause  of  the  death  of  Kphraira's 


'leyond  expectation  and  the  bw  of  nature,  as  a  son 
jorn  to  Kphraim  now  growing  old  might  be  called  j 
(Suppl.  pp.  224,  225).    In  favor  of  this  meaning,  '■ 
which,  with  Cescnius,  we  take  in  the  simple  sense 


sous,  since  we  may  read  "when  O^J  they  came 

down,"  <fcc,  instead  of  "  because,"  <fcc.  (Hagstcr'a 
liiblr,in  loc.),  but  it  must  lie  rememliered  that  this 


of  "gift."  it  mav  I«  urged,  that  it  is  unlikely  that  j  rendering  is  equally  consistent  with  the  other  ex- 
four  persons  would  have  t*>rne  a  name  of  an  unu-  planation.  There  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  the 
su-il  form,  and  that  a  case  similar  to  that  here  sujh  ;  Israelites  at  this  time  may  not  have  sometimes  en- 

1  gaged  in  predatory  or  other  warfare.  The  warlike 
habits  of  Jacob's  sons  are  evident  in  the  narrative 
of  the  vengeance  taken  by  Simeon  and  lxrvi  ujion 
Mamor  and  Sheehem  (Gen.  xxxiv.  25-2!l),  and  of 
their  |»osterity  in  the  account  of  tlie  fear  of  that 
Pharaoh  who  began  to  oppress  them  lest  they 
should,  in  the  event  of  war  in  the  Land,  join  witli 
the  enemies  of  his  people,  and  by  fighting  against 
them  get  them  out  of  the  country  (Ex.  i.  8-10). 
It  has  oeen  imagined,  according  to  which  side  was 
sup[)osed  to  have  acted  the  aggressor,  that  the  Git- 
tites  desceuded  upon  the  Kphraim ites  in  a  preda- 


po*ed  is  found  in  the  naming  of  Scth  (Gen.  iv.  ,  $ 
25 ).  This  sliort  notice  is  of  no  slight  historical  1 
importance:  cspociaiy  as  it  refers  to  a  period  of 
Hebrew  history  lespeeting  which  the  bible  aflbnls 
t><  no  other  like  information.  The  event  must  l>e 
n»iigned  to  the  time  lictween  J:icob's  death  and  the 
l^giiming  of  the  oppression.  The  indications  that 
£uide  us  are,  that  some  of  Kjihraim's  sons  must 
oave  attainesl  to  manhood,  and  that  tne  Hebrews 
arere  still  free.  The  {Kts^age  is  full  o»"  ditticulties. 
The  first  question  is :  What  sons  of  Kphraim  were 
killed?    Tie  persons  mentioned  do  not  nl  leem  t 


his  sons.  Shuthelah  occupies  the  first  place,  I  tory  excursi<»t  Vom  Palestine,  or  that  the  Kphra- 
md  a  genealogy  of  his  descendants  follows  as  far  1  imitcs  made  a  raid  inb>  Palestine.  Neither  of 
M  aaecoud  Shuthelah,  the  words  "his  sou"  indi-1  these  explanations  is  consistent  with  sound  crit* 
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tism,  because  the  men  of  GaUi  are  said  to  have 
been  born  in  the  land,  that  is,  to  have  been  settled 
in  Egvpt,  as  already  shown,  and  the  second  one, 
which  is  adopted  by  Buusen  (EyypCt  Place,  i.  177, 
178),  is  inadmissible  on  the  ground  that  the  verb 

used,  "T?*,  "  he  went  down,"  or  "  descended," 
Is  applicable  to  going  into  Egypt,  but  not  to  com- 
ing from  it.  'Hie  Kabbinical  idea  that  these  sons 
of  Ephraim  went  to  take  the  Promised  Ijind  needs 
no  refutation.  (For  these  various  theories  see  Poll 
SifHojirit  in  loc.) 

3-  [Btpid;  Vat.  Btpiya,  Baptiya:  Alex.  Bayu- 
ya-  liana.]  A  Benjamitc.  lie  aud  his  brother 
Shema  were  ancestors  of  the  inhabitants  of  Ajalon, 
and  expelled  tlie  inhabitants  of  Gath  (1  Chr.  viii. 
13,  lfi). 

4.  [BtptA;  Alex.  ver.  10  omits,  vcr.  11  Bapta- 
Baria.]    A  Levite  (I  Chr.  xxiii.  10,  11). 

R.  S.  P. 

BERI'ITES.    [Bkwaii,  1.] 

BE'RITES,  THE  (2^2H  [the  vxUt,  i.  e 
people  of]:  ty  Xafipl  [Vat.  Alex.  -pti]),  a  tribe 
or  people  who  are  named  with  Abel  and  Beth- 
maachah  —  and  who  were  therefore  doubtless  situ- 
ated in  the  north  of  Palestine  —  mentioned  only  as 
having  been  visited  by  Joab  in  his  pursuit  after 
Sheha  the  son  of  Bichri  (2  Sam.  xx.  14).  The 
expression  is  a  remarkable  one,  " all  the  Berites 

(  T.1?  | !  oomp.  "  all  the  Bithron  ").  The  Vul- 
gate has  a  different  reading  —  omnesque  viri 
electi  congregati  fuerant  —  apparently  reading  for 

3*H2n  by  an  easy  transposition  and  change  of 

ettert  D>";r3t  L  e.  the  young  men,  and  this  is  in 
Enid's  opinion  the  correct  reading  (Gesch.  iii.  249, 
•ore).  G. 

BE'RITH,  THE  GOD  (.1^5  [i.  e. 
>/  the  coctnant:  Bcu9n\&tpld ;  Vat.  B<u0np/3epi0; 
Alex.  BoaA  SiaBnicnt:  deiu  Berith]),  Judg.  ix.  46. 
[Baaiv-hkkitii,  p.  207.] 

BERNI'CE  and  BERENI  CE  (Bep*uoj, 
[victorimu],  also  in  Joseph.:  Bernice  =  $f ptvitcr], 
see  Sturz,  Dial.  A  faced,  p.  31 ;  the  form  Bervnic* 
is  also  found),  the  eldest  daughter  of  Herod  Agrippa 
[.  (Acts  xii.  1,  Ac).  Site  was  first  married  to  her 
mcle  Herod,  king  of  Chalcis  (Joseph.  Ant.  xix.  6, 
§  1),  and  after  his  death  (a.  i>.  48)  she  lived  under 
circumstances  of  great  suspicion  with  her  own 
brother  Agrippa  II.  (Joseph.  Ant.  xx.  7,  3;  Juvenal 
Sat.  vi.  lot)  ft".),  in  connection  with  whom  she  is 
nentioned  Acts  xxv.  13,  23,  xxvi.  30,  as  having 
risitcd  Fcxtus  on  his  appointment  as  lVocurator  of 
Judaea.  She  was  a  second  time  married,  to  Pole- 
Tiou,  king  of  (  ilicia,  but  soon  left  him,  and  re- 
amed to  her  brother  (Joseph,  ibid.).  She  after- 
wards became  the  nustress  of  Vespasian  (Tacit. 
Hut.  ii.  81),  and  of  his  son  Titus  (Sueton.  TiL  7). 

H.  A. 

BEROTJACH  BAL'ADAN  [?TCS"1? 

"  MapwJux  Baka&dv  (Vat.  Bu\tew); 
Alex.  MtpwSax  B.:  Comp.  BapwSAx  B-  Bero- 
iach  BaLulan],  2  K.  xx.  12.  [Mekooach-Bal- 
si>an.] 

BFTROTH   (Bi)p<Zy;   [Vat.  Bnpoy;  Aid.] 
Vlex.  B-np<*e)y  1  Esdr.  v.  19.  [Beehoth.] 

BEROTHAH,  BEROTHAI  [3  iyl.] 
TTjn'na,  VrriJ  ■  [fa  Ez.,  Vat.  Alex,  corrupt; 


Aid.  tnpttedfi  Ccmp.  BtpoBd:]  BeroOuh,  Aerrtl) 
The  first  of  these  two  names,  each  of  which  oc- 
curs once  only,  is  given  by  Ezekiel  (xlvii.  16)  ia 
connection  with  Hamath  and  Damascus  as  forming 
part  of  the  northern  boundary  of  the  promised 
land.  The  second  is  mentioned  (2  Sam.  viii.  8)  at 
the  name  of  a  city  of  Zobah  taken  by  David,  abc 
in  connection  with  Hamath  and  Damascus-  'I  be 
slightncss  of  these  references  makes  it  impossible 
to  identify  the  names  with  any  degree  of  probabil- 
ity, or  even  to  decide  whether  they  refer  to  the  same 
locality  or  not.  The  well  known  city  Btirit  (Ber- 
ytus)  naturally  suggests  itself  as  identical  with  one 
at  least  of  the  names ;  but  in  each  instance  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  case  seem  to  require  a  position 
further  east,  since  Ezckiel  places  Berothah  between 
Hamath  and  Damascus,  and  David's  war  with  the 
king  of  Zobah  led  him  away  from  the  sea-coast 
towards  the  Euphrates  (2  Sam.  -viii.  3).  In  the 
latter  instance  the  difficulty  is  increased  by  the  He- 
brew text  reading  in  1  Chr.  xviii.  8,  Chin  instead 
of  Bcrothai,  aud  by  the  fact  that  both  in  Samuel 
and  Chronicles  the  Greek  translators,  instead  of 
giving  a  proper  nante,  translate  by  the  phrase  in 
twv  iitKfKTwv  v6\m*v,  clearly  showing  that  they 
read  either  the  same  text  in  each  passage,  or  at 
least  words  which  bore  the  same  sense.  Fiirst  re- 
gards Berothah  and  Bcrothai  as  distinct  places,  and 
identifies  the  first  with  Beiytus.  Mislin  (Saint* 
Lieux,  i.  244)  derives  the  name  from  the  nls 
(Beeroth),  which  are  still  to  be  seen  bored  in  the 
solid  rock  at  Beirut.  F.  \V.  G. 

BEltOTHITE,  THE  (1  Chr.  xi.  39).  [Bee- 
roth.] 

BERYL  (tPttry?  tarthuh:  xpwdKiBot, 
Bapatls,  tivOpaZ,  \iOos  totipaxot-  chrytolithut, 
hyacinth  tu,  uiare)  occurs  in  Ex.  xxviii.  20,  xxxix. 
13;  Cant.  v.  14;  Ez.  i.  16,  x.  9,  xxviii.  13;  Dan. 
x.  6.  The  tarsfiitJt  was  the  first  precious  stone  in 
the  fourth  row  of  the  high-priest's  breastplate.  In 
Ezekiel's  vision  "  the  apjiearancc  of  the  wheels  and 
their  work  was  like  unto  the  color  of  a  tarthuh  ;  " 
it  was  one  of  the  precious  stones  of  the  king  of 
Tyre ;  the  body  of  the  man  whom  Daniel  saw  in 
his  vision  was  like  the  tarthuh. 

It  is  impossible  to  say  with  any  degree  of  cer- 
tainty what  precious  stone  is  denoted  by  the  Hebrew 
word;  Luther  reads  the  "turquoise;"  the  LXX. 
supposes  either  the  11  chrysolite "  or  the  "car- 
buncle "  (oV0pa£);  Onkelos  and  the  Jerusalem 
Targum  have  ktrum  jama,  by  which  the  Jen  ap- 
pear to  have  understood  "  a  white  stone  like  the 
froth  of  the  sea,"  which  Braun  (de  Vest.  Sacer.  ii. 
c.  17)  conjectures  may  I*  the  "opal."  For  othet 
opinions,  which  are,  however,  mere  conjectures,  see 
the  chapter  of  Braun  just  quoted. 

It  is  generally  supjRwed  that  the  tarthuh  derive, 
its  name  from  the  place  so  called,  respecting  the 
position  of  which  see  TakshWii.  Josephus  (AnL 
iii.  7,  §  5)  and  Braun  (/.  c.)  understand  the  chry** 
lite  to  be  meant :  not,  however,  the  chrysolite  of 
modem  mineralogists,  but  the  tnjtaz;  for  it  cer- 
tainly does  appear  that  by  a  curious  interchange  of 
terms  the  ancient  chrysolite  is  the  modem  topaz, 
and  the  ancient  topaz  the  modem  chrysolite  (we 
Plin.  //.  N.  xxxvii.  8;  Hill  on  Theophrastus,  D* 
Lapid.;  King's  Antiyue  Genu,  p.  57),  though  Bel 
lemtann,  Die  Urim  vnd  Thummim,  p.  62,  Berlin 
1824)  lias  advanced  many  objections  to  this  opinion 
and  has  maintained  that  the  topaz  and  the  chryso 
lite  of  the  ancients  are  identical  v  ith  the  i 
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■  called.  Uraun,  at  ail  events,  uses  the  term  chry- 
to'uihm  to  denote  the  topaz,  and  he  speaks  of  its 
DriUiant  golden  color.  There  is  little  or  nothing 
in  the  passages  where  the  Utnh'wi  is  mentioned  to 
leail  us  to  anything  like  a  satisfactory  conclusion 
as  to  its  identity,  excepting  in  Cant.  v.  14,  where 
we  do  seem  to  catch  a  glimmer  of  the  stone  de- 
noted: "His  hands  are  orbs  of  gold  adorned  with 
the  tarshUh  stone."  This  seems  to  lie  the  correct 
rendering  of  the  Hebrew.  The  orbs  or  rings  of 
gold,  as  Cocceius  lias  observed,  refer  not  to  rings 
on  the  fingers,  but  to  the  fingers  themselves,  as  they 
gently  press  upon  the  thumb  and  thus  form  the 
figure  of  an  orb  or  a  ring.  The  latter  part  of  the 
verse  is  the  causal  expletive  of  the  fanner.  It  is 
not  only  said  in  this  passage  that  the  hands  are 
called  orbs  of  gold,  but  the  reason  why  they  are 
thus  called  is  immediately  added  —  specially  on  ac- 
count of  the  beautiful  chrysolites  with  which  the 


were  adorned  (Braun,  de  V.  S.  ii.  13). 
says  of  the  chrytuliUiot,  "  it  is  a  transparent 
stone  with  a  refulgence  like  that  of  gold."  Since 
then  the  yohltn  ttune,  as  the  name  imports,  is  ad- 
mirably suited  to  the  above  passage  in  Canticles, 
and  would  also  apply,  though  in  a  less  degree,  to 
Ihe  other  Scriptural  places  cited ;  as  it  is  supported 
©y  Jusephus,  and  conjectured  by  the  LXX.  and 
Vulg.;  the  ancient  chrytolite  or  tl>e  modern  yel- 
low top  iz  appears  to  have  a  better  claim  than  any 
other  gem  to  reprcseut  the  Uirthish  of  the  Hebrew 
bible,  certainly  a  better  claim  than  the  beryl  of  the 
A.  V.,  a  rendering  which  appears  to  be  unsupported 
by  any  kind  of  evidence.  W.  11. 

BERZE'LUS  (+xn(t\&<uos\  Alex.  ZopfcA- 
Keoi;  [Aid.  BtpfrkAalot-]  Phargoku),  1  Eadr. 
».38.  [U.ueziUJU.] 

BE'SAI  [2  syl.]  (*D2  [cw/um/r,  Flint]: 

Bo<r/,  Btj<7»:  [Vat.  -xru\  Alex.  Bo<n,  Bi)<r*i-] 
Btttt,  [ Bcfii] ).  "  Children  of  Besai  "  were  among 
the  Nethinim  who  returned  to  Judiea  with  Ze rub- 
babel  (Ezr.  ii.  4U;  Xeh.  vii.  52).  [B.vst.u.] 

BESODE'IAH  [3  syl.]  (TTTOZ  [intimate 
of  JrJiorah):  Baurottla;  [Vat.  BaSia;  FA  ]  AJ9- 
9tta-  Bestxiia),  father  of  Meshullaui,  and  one  of 
the  repairers  of  the  wall  of  Jerusalem  (Neh.  iii. 

BE'SOR,  THE  BROOK  ("VWan  bn?  : 
Xtindpfroi  rov  Boc6p\  [1  Sam.  xxx.  21,  Vat.  B»- 
ivaf,  Alex.  Btx<"p'}  torrent  Betor),  a  torrent-l-ed 
)r  wady  in  the  extreme  south  of  Judah,  of  which 
mention  occurs  only  in  1  Sam.  xxx.  H,  10,  21.  it 
is  plain  from  the  conditions  of  the  narrative  that  it 
must  have  been  south  of  Ziklag,  but  hitherto  the 
situation  of  neither  town  nor  wady  has  been  iden- 
tified with  any  probability.   The  name  may  signify 

fresh  "  or  "cool  "  (Flint).  G. 

•  I>r.  Robinson  holds  that  the  Brook  Besor,  in 
probability,  is  the  Wady  '.If'  draft,  the  south- 
eastern branch  of  \V>tdy  tt-Sebn',  running  from 
Aroer  to  Iteenheba.  For  the  grounds  of  this  opin- 
ion, see  his  Phyt.  Vtoyrtiphy,  pp.  121-123.  Diet- 
rich supposes  Ilesor  to  mean  grotty,  renlunt 
{Gesen.  H'iirterb.  bte  Aufi.).  H. 

•  BESTEAD  (from  the  Angh  Saxon  tUde,  a 
placor  comp.  our  \nsttad,  homes/r'W,  <Sc),  found 
;n.r  in  Is.  viii.  21  (A.  V.),  means  "placed  "  or  sit- 
sated  "  (well  or  ill),  and  hence  accompanied  i..  Is., 
«•  shove,  by  "  hanlly,"  i.  e.  severely,  the  two  words 
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into  difficult)  '  or  "distress."  Eastwood  ana 
Wright's  Biblr  H'jrtt-ikok  (p.  62)  illustrates  this 
archaism  fron  the  older  English  writers.  H. 

BETAH  (»"!T£2  [confdtnct]:  r,  M«T«flcU, 

quasi  J"T212!2;  Alex,  tj  Mac  fax'*  [Vat.  tj  Mao- 
Sox;  Comp.  BaTdV]  Belt),  a  city  belonging  to 
Hadadezcr,  king  of  Zobah,  mentioned  with  Be- 
rothai  as  having  yielded  much  (>|>oil  of  brass  to 
David  (2  Sam.  viii.  8).  In  the  parallel  account,  1 
Chr.  xviii.  8,  the  name  is  called,  by  an  inversion  of 
letters,  Tibchath.  Ewald  (6Y.«<7i.  ii.  l'.t.j)  pro- 
nounces the  latter  to  l>c  the  correct  reading.  arj& 
compares  it  with  Tebach  (Gen.  xxii.  24).  G. 

BET'ANE  (Bfrdrni  [Vat.  Barraj/Tj ;  Sin.  Ba 
;J  Alex.  BAiTayT),  i.  e-  prob.  Bairuyn ;  Vulg. 
omits),  a  place  apparently  south  of  Jerusalem  (Jud 
i.  U),  and  possibly  identical  with  Brflaylv  of  Euse- 
bius  {Onum.  'Apt,  Ain),  two  miles  from  the  Tere- 
binth of  Abraham  and  four  from  Hebron.  This 
has  been  variously  identified  with  Bttli-anoth,  Bail 
'Ainun,  and  Btlanth  or  Eebataua  in  Syria,  placed 
by  l'liny  (v.  17)  on  Carmel  (Winer,  s.  v.  Btlant). 
liethany  is  inadmissible  from  the  fact  of  its  uuim- 
twrtauce  at  the  time,  if  indeed  it  existed  at  all. 

G. 

BETEN  092  [belly  or  uomb):  B<u0ok  ;  Alex. 
Berry* ;  [tV>mp.  Btdty]  Btten),  one  of  the  cities 
on  the  border  of  the  tribe  of  Asher  (Josh,  xix.  25, 
only  ).  Hy  Eusebius  ( Onom.  Barval)  it  is  said  to 
have  been  then  called  Behcten,  and  to  have  lain 
eight  miles  east  of  Ptolcmias.  No  other  trace  of 
its  existence  has  been  discovered  elsewhere.  G. 

BETH  ('T?,  according  to  Gescnius  (Thti. 

and  Z.M.),  from  a  root,  j"T12,  to  pass  the  night,  or 

from  ^22,  to  build,  as  o6post  dtmiut,  from  S4fut), 
the  most  general  word  for  a  house  or  habitation. 
Strictly  si>eaking  it  lias  the  force  of  a  settled,  stable 
dwelling,  as  in  Gen.  xxxiii.  17,  where  the  building 
of  a  "  house  "  marks  the  termination  of  a  stage  ot 
Jacob's  wanderings  (comp.  also  2  Sain.  vii.  2.  0, 
and  many  other  places);  but  it  is  also  employed 
for  a  dwelling  of  any  kind,  even  for  a  tent,  as  in 
Gen.  xxiv.  32,  where  it  must  refer  to  the  tent  of 
l^ban;  also  Judg.  xviii.  31,  1  Sam.  i.  7,  to  the 
tent  of  the  taliernacle,  and  2  K.  xxiii.  7,  where  it 
espressos  the  textile  materials  (A.  V.  "hangings"! 
for  the  t<*nts  of  Astarte.  From  this  general  fore* 
the  transition  was  natural  to  a  house  in  the  sens* 
of  a  family,  as  l's.  cvii.  41,  "  families  "  (l*rayer- 
Book,  "households"),  or  a  pedigree,  us  Ezr.  ii.  50. 
In  2  Sam.  xiii.  7,  1  K.  xiii.  7,  and  other  places,  it 
has  the  sense  of  "home,"  t.  e.  "to  the  house." 
Beth  also  has  some  collateral  and  nlm-jst  technical 
meanings,  similar  to  those  which  we  apply  to  tha 
word  "  bouse,"  as  in  Ex.  xxv.  27  for  the  "  places  " 
or  sockets  into  which  the  bars  for  carrying  the  table 
were  "  housed;  "  and  others. 

Like  .Edn  in  I-itin  and  Ann  in  German.  Beth 
has  the  special  meaning  of  a  temple  or  house  of 
worship,  in  which  sense  it  is  applied  not  only  to 
the  tal>ernacle  (see  above)  or  temple  of  Jehovah 
(1  K.  iii.  2.  vi.  1,  Ac.),  but  to  those  of  false  gods 

—  Ihigon  (Judg.  xvi.  27;  1  Sam.  v.  2).  Kimmon 
(2  K.  v.  li„  Baal  (2  K.  x.  21),  Nismh  (2  K. 
xix.  37),  and  other  gods  (Judg.  ix.  27).  Bajith  " 
in  Is.  xv.  2  is  reallv  ha-Iiajith  = "  the  Temple ' 

—  meaning  some  well-known  idol  fane  In  Moab 
.umi.j 
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Beth  is  more  frequently  employed  in  eonrblnatiou 
with  other  words  to  form  the  names  of  places  tlian 
iithcr  Kirjath,  Hatzer,  Boer,  Ain,  or  any  other 
word.  A  list  of  the  places  compounded  with  Ik-th 
is  given  below  in  alphabetical  order;  but  in  addi- 
tion to  these  it  may  \<c  allowable  here  to  notice  two, 
whic  h,  though  uot  appearing  in  that  form  in  the 
A.  Y.,  yet  do  go  in  the  LXX.,  probably  with 


Bkth-f/kf.i>  (l^V  a  :  [BatOcucde;  Alex.  Bcu0- 
cucaS-)  camera  jmtonim),  the  "shearing-house," 

at  the  pit  or  well  (~^a)  of  which  the  forty-two 
brethren  of  Ahaziah  were  slain  by  Jehu  (2  K.  x. 
12).  It  lay  between  Jezreel  and  Samaria  accord- 
ing to  Jerome  (Onom.),  15  miles  from  the  town  of 
Legio,  and  in  the  plain  (if  Ksdraclon. 

Bkth-II  A</<  iAJi  a  [haute  of  (he  gar- 

den]: Buidydv,  [Vat.  BatBaV,  Comp.  BaiGeryaV:] 
Iknuiis  horli),  A.  V.  "the  garden-house "  (2  K. 
ix.  27),  one  of  the  spots  which  marked  the  flight 
of  Ahaziah  from  Jehu.  It  is  doubtless  the  same 
place  as  I'.x-(..\.nxim,  "spring  of  gardens,"  the 
modem  Jenin,  on  the  direct,  road  from  Samaria 
northward,  and  overlooking  the  great  plain  (Stan- 
ley, p.  34t»,  note).  G. 

BETHABARA    (BijfcxSapa,   quasi  ITJ 

TT^'Zy,  house  afford  or  firry:  [B el ft onia]),  a 

place  beyond  Jordan,  ntpav  too  'lop.,  in  which, 
according  to  the  Received  Text  of  the  N.  T.,  John 
was  baptizing  (John  i.  2S.t,  apparently  at  the  time 
that  he  laptized  Christ  (com p.  ver.  2!»,  3!>,  lib).  If 
the  reading  of  the  Kmivcd  Text  be  the  correct  one, 
Bethabara  may  l>e  identical  with  Bcth-karah,  the 
ancient  ford  of  Jordan,  of  which  the  men  of  F.ph- 
raim  took  |*>s<<"ssion  after  Gideon's  defeat  of  the 
Midianites  [Hi  rit-itAitAii] ;  or,  which  seems  more 
likely,  with  Beth-nimrah,  on  the  east  of  the  river, 
nearly  opposite  Jericho.  [Bkth-xim hah.]  Hut 
the  oldest  MSS.  (A  H)  anil  the  Vulgate"  have  not 
Bethabara  but  Bethany,  a  reading  which  Origen 
(ad  loc.)  states  to  have  obtained  in  almost  all  the 
copies  of  his  time.  ex*$ov  vdvra  to  iirriypa<pa, 
though  altered  by  him  in  his  edition  of  the  Gospel 
on  t»|iographical  grounds.  In  favor  of  Bethabara 
are.  {a.)  the  extreme  improbability  of  so  familiar  a 
name  as  Bethany  being  changed  by  copyists  into 
one  so  unfamiliar  as  Bethabara,  while  the  reverse  — 
the  change  from  an  uiif:imili:ir  to  a  familiar  name 
—  is  of  frequent  occurrence.  (b.)  The  fact  that 
Origen,  while  admitting  that  the  majority  of  MSS. 
were  in  favor  of  I Vthany,  decided,  notwithstanding, 
for  Bethabara.  (c )  That  Bethabara  was  still  known 
in  the  davs  of  I'.usebius  (Onomastiam,  g.  v.),  and 
greatly  reported  to  by  jicrsons  desirous  of  baptism 
(rrWi  f/urr/ite  hapliznntur). 

Still'  the  fact  remains  that  the  most  ancient 
MSS.  liave  "  Bethany,"  and  that  name  has  liecn 
accordingly  restored  to  the  text  by  Ijichmann,  Ti- 
vhendjiY.  and  other  modern  editors.  At  this  dis- 
tance of  time,  and  in  the  al>sence  of  any  careful 
research  on  the  east  of  Jordan,  it  is  impossible  to  de- 
cide on  evidence  so  slight  and  conflicting.  It  must 
qo*.  be  overlooked  that,  if  Bethany  be  accepted, 
.he  definition  ••  lieyond  Jordan  "  still  remains,  and 
therefore  another  place  must  I*  intended  than  the 
rell-known  residence  of  l.azarus.  G. 


•  It  has  been  churned  that  Bethabara  or  Rctiuo; 
must  have  been  one  of  the  upper  croMsh  g-ptacei 
of  the  Jordan,  not  far  south  of  the  Sea  of  Tiberias, 
and  not  so  low  down  as  opposite  Jericho,  because 
Jesus  went  thence  to  Galilee  (John  \.  44)  in  • 
single  day  (Stanley,  Sin.  and  PaL  p  305).  But 
this  depends  on  how  wc  are  to  reckon  the  "  third 
dav  "  in  John  ii.  1;  for  unless  we  count  the  da? 
of  Chrisfs  calling  the  first  disciples  (John  i.  35*| 
as  the  first,  and  that  of  the  marriage  at  (.'ana  as 
"  the  third  "  (ii.  1 ),  there  may  have  been  three  or 
more  days  spent  on  the  journey.  But  instead  of 
its  occupying  one  day  oidy,  the  third  day  may  have 
tieen  the  third  after  Uic  arrival  in  Galilee,  or  ac- 
cording to  Liicke  (Erantj.  dej  Jokanntf,  i.  407), 
the  third  from  the  calling  of  Nathanael  (John  i. 
4fi).  With  either  of  these  last  computations  we 
must  place  Bethabara  much  further  south  than 
any  ford  near  the  south  end  of  the  Galilean  sea. 
It  stands,  on  Kiepcrt's  Wandkarte  rem  Paladin*, 
oft"  against  the  upper  part  of  the  plain  of  Jericho. 

It  confers  additional  interest  on  Hcthaliara,  if, 
as  many  suppose,  it  was  the  place  where  Jesus  him- 
self was  baptized.  If  to  trpitrov  in  John  x.  40 
|  means  that  when  John  began  his  career  as  the 
baptizer,  he  laptized  first  at  Bethabara  beyond 
the  Jordan;  and  if  the  desert  of  Judaea  lay  in 
|iart  on  the  east  of  the  Jordan  so  as  to  embrace 
lk?thal»ara,  then  Jesus  may  have  received  his  bap- 
tism there;  for  John  came  at  first  Kaptizing  in 
"the  wilderness  of  Judaa"  (Matt.  iii.  1),  and 
Jesus,  without  any  intimation  of  a  change  of  place, 
is  said  to  have  come  and  been  baptized  iti  the  Jor- 
dan (Matt.  iii.  13).  But  against  Urn  conclusion 
stands  the  fact  that  the  wilderness  (iprj^ojj  of 
Judaa  by  in  all  probability  wholly  on  the  west  of 
the  Jordan  and  the  Dead  Sea.  Sec  Ji  p.ka,  Wil- 
i>ti:xi:i»s  ok  (Amer.  cd.).  Further,  rb  wpwrov 
may  signify  only  "at  the  first,"  referring  in  a  gen- 
eral way  to  this  place  beyond  the  Jordan,  where 
Jesus  sj>ent  some  of  the  last  months  or  weeks  of  his 
life,  as  the  same  place  where  John  had  formerly 
baptized.  II. 

BETH-A  NATH  'a  [W  of  an- 

swer, sc.  to  prayer) :  B<uB6ap.4,  BatBaydx,  BcuB- 
tvt'O;  [Alex.  Bouvadad,  BcuBtytB,  B*etv*K.)  Beth- 
aiuith),  one  of  the  "fenced  cities"  of  Xaphtali, 
named  with  Beth-shemesh  (Josh.  xix.  38);  from 
neither  of  them  were  the  (  anaanites  ex  jelled 
(Judg.  i.  33).  By  I'.usebius  and  Jerome  (Onom. 
»•  v.  'Kvtip,  BaBfid,  B-n8ava6i)  it  is  spoken  of  as 
a  village  called  Batamea,  15  miles  eastward  of 
C&sarea  (Dioc&sarea,  or  Sepphoris),  and  reputed 
to  contain   medicinal   Bprings,   Aovrpa  idatfta. 

own  to  have  been  discov- 


Nothing.  however,  is  known 
end  of  it  in  modern  times. 


G. 


«  In 


beth-a'noth  (mr;  a  [w<e  </«-ao, 

Fiirst]:  Ba<0cuvd> ;  [Alex.  Batdcwwn;  Com  p.  Aid 
B-ndavutB-]  Bilhanoth),  a  town  in  the  mountainous 
district  of  Judah,  named  with  Halhul,  Beth-znr 
and  others,  in  Josh.  xv.  50  only.  It  is  very  proli- 
al  lv  the  modern  Heit  'Ainun,  the  remains  of  which, 
i.c:\r  to  those  of  HaUiid  and  Bid  Sir,  were  dis- 
curcd  by  Wolcott  and  visited  by  Bobinson  (iii 
281  j.  G. 

beth'any  (quasi  srn  rra.  $ 

dales  [or  from  n>37"na,   In  use  of  sorrow] 
BvBayia-  Bethania),  a  village  which,  scanty  as  an 
the  notices  of  it  contained  in  Scripture,  is  more  in 
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BETHANY 

Ornately  associated  in  our  mind*  than  perhaps  an  J 
jther  place  with  the  most  faniiliar  act*  and  scenes 
ot  the  last  days  of  the  life  of  Christ.  It  wx*  at 
Bethany  that  He  raised  I^zarus  fr-m  the  dear!, 
wd  from  Iiethany  tliat  lie  commenced  his  "tri- 
umphal entry  "  into  Jerusalem.  It  was  hi*  nightly 
resting  place  during  the  time  immediately  preced- 
ing hw  passion;  and  here,  at  the  houses  of  Martha 
and  Mary  and  of  Simon  the  leper,  we  are  admitted 
to  view  Him,  more  nearly  than  elsewhere,  in  the 
sirele  of  his  domestic  life. 

Though  it  was  only  at  a  late  period  of  the  life 
of  our  !>>rd  that  his  connection  with  Betlymy 
commenced,  yet  this  is  fully  compensated  for  by 
its  having  been  the  scene  of  his  very  last  acts  on 
earth.  It  was  somewhere  here,  on  these  wooded 
slopes  lievond  the  ridge  of  Olivet,  that  the  Ajios- 
Ues  stood  when  they  last  beheld  his  figure,  as,  wiUi 
"uplifted  hands''  —  still,  to  the  very  moment  of 
disappearance,  "  blessing  "  them  —  He  was  "  «aken 
up  "  into  the  "cloud  "  which  "received  -'  and  hid 
Him  front  their  "steadfast"  gaze,  the  words  still 
ringing  in  their  ears,  which  prove  that  space  and 
time  are  no  hinderance  to  the  connection  of  <  'hris- 
tians  with  their  bml  —  "lx»!  I  am  with  you  al- 
ways, even  to  the  end  of  the  world  '' 

The  little  information  we  possess  abcut  Bethany 
is  entirely  gathered  from  the  N.  T.,  neither  the  O. 
T.  nor  the  Apocrypha  having  apparently  any  allu- 
sion to  it."  It  was  situated  "  at "  (wp6i)  the 
Mount  of  Olives  (Mark  xi.  1;  Luke  xix.  29),  alwut 
fifteen  stadia  from  Jerusalem  (John  xi.  18),  on  or 
near  the  usual  road  from  Jericho  to  the  city  (  Luke 
xix.  29,  comp.  1;  Mark  xi.  1,  comp.  x.  4(5),  and 
rkwe  by  and  west  (  ?)  of  another  village  called 
Ui.-nri»HAuK,the  two  being  several  times  mentioned 
together. 

There  never  appears  to  have  been  any  doubt  as 
to  the  site  of  Bethany,  which  is  now  known  by  a  name 

derived  from  I-azarus — tU'  Aznr\ythb  (jl^LaJY^. 

It  lies  on  the  eastern  slope  of  the  Mount  of  Olives, 
fully  a  mile  beyond  the  summit,  and  not  very  far 
from  the  point  at  which  the  mad  to  Jericho  begins 
it*  more  suddm  descent  towards  the  Jordan  vallev 
(Lindsay,  p.  HI,  and  I)e  Saulcy,  p.  120).  The 
*pot  is  a  woody  hollow  more  or  less  planted  with 
fruit-trees,  —  olives,  almonds,  pomegranates,  as  well 
as  oaks  and  carol** ;  the  whole  lying  below  a  sec- 
ondary ridge  or  hump,  of  sufficient  height  to  shut 
out  the  village  from  the  summit  of  the  mount 
(Hob.  i.  431,  432;  Stanley,  p.  180;  Bonar,  pp. 
38-9). 

From  a  distance  the  village  is,  to  use  the  em- 
phatic words  of  the  latest  published  description, 
"  remarkably  beautiful  "  —  »  the  perfection  of  re- 
tirement and  n-jx**;  "  —  "  of  seclusion  and  lovelv 
peace"  (Bonar,  pp.  139,  230,  310,  337;  and  see 
Ijndsay,  p.  69).  It  is  difficult  to  reconcile  these 
flowing  descriptions  with  Mr.  Stanley's  word*  (p. 
i89),  or  with  the  impression  which  the  present 
writer  derived  from  the  actual  view  of  the  place. 
Possibly  something  of  the  difference  is  due  to  the 
different  time  of  year  at  which  the  visits  were 
aiade. 
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a  It  has  been  suggested  (Hitodg,  Jesuia)  that  the 
"poor"  in  the  A.  V.  of  Is.  x.  30 


EV Azariyth  itself  is  a  ruinous  and  v»i etched 
village,  a  wild  mountain  hamlet "  of  "  somt 
twenty  families,"  the  inhabitants  of  which  display 
even  leas  than  the  ordinary  eastern  thrift  and  in- 
dustry (Hob.  i.  432;  Stanley,  p.  1 8 J ;  Honar.  p. 
310).  In  the  village  are  shown  the  tradilioi.al  * 
site*  of  the  house  and  tomb  of  Lazarus;  the  former 
the  remains  of  a  square  tower,  ap|iarently  of  old 
date,  though  certainlv  not  of  the  age  of  the  kings 
of  Judah,  to  which  I  K-  Saulcy  assigns  it  (p.  128)  — 
the  latter  a  deep  vault  excavated  in  the  limestons 
rock,  the  bottom  reached  by  26  steps.  The  house 
of  Simon  the  leper  is  also  exhibited.  As  to  the 
real  age  and  character  of  these  remains  there  is  at 
present  no  information  to  guide  us. 

Schwarz  maintains  t/-' Aznrhjth  to  lie  Azal; 
and  would  fix  Iiethany  3t  a  spot  which,  he  say», 
the  Aral.*  call  Beth-hanan,  on  the  Mount  of  Of- 
fense al>ove  Siloam  (pp.  263,  1  •'!*>]. 

These  traditional  «p>t.s  are  first  heard  of  in  the 
4th  century,  in  the  Itimrnry  of  the  Bourdeaux 
l'ilgrim,  and  the  Oiuwisticvn  of  Kusebius  and 
Jerome;  and  they  continued  to  exist,  with  certain 
varieties  of  buildings  and  of  ecclesiastical  establish- 
ment* in  connection  therewith,  down  to  the  16th 
century,  since  which  the  pLicc  has  fallen  gradually 
into  its  present  decay.  This  part  of  the  history  is 
well  given  by  Kobinson  (i.  432-3).  By  Mande- 
ville  and  other  medieval  travellers  the  town  is 
spoken  of  a*  the  "  Castle  of  Bethany,"  an  expres- 
sion which  had  its  origin  in  fish  Hum  lieing  em. 
ployed  in  the  Vulgate  as  the  translation  of  kuut 
in  John  xi.  1. 

N.B.  Tlie  derivation  of  the  name  of  Bethany 
given  above  — that  of  Lightfoot  and  Behind  —  is 
doubtless  more  correct  than  the  one  proposed  by 

Simouii  {Otutm.  s.  v. ),  namelv,  n*2^?  5,  locus  dt 
prtMiwtit,  which  has  no  special  applicability  to  this 
*j)ot  more  than  any  other,  while  it  Lack*  the  cor- 
respondence with  Bethphage,  "  Hou*e  of  Fig*" 
and  with  the  "  Mount  of  O/iYtx,"  which  gives  so 
much  color  to  this  derivation,  although  it  is  true 
that  the  date*  have  disappeared,  and  the  figs  and 
olives  alone  are  now  to  be  found  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Bethany,  lliis  has  l>ecn  well  brought  out 
by  Stanley  (  S.  if-  P.  pp.  1N6,  187).    It  may  also  be 

remarked  that  the  use  of  the  rhaklee  word  *2sn, 
for  the  fruit  of  the  date-palm,  is  consistent  with 
the  late  period  at  which  we  first  hear  of  Bethany. 

O. 

•  The  etymology  is  still  unsettled.  The  various 
conjectures  are  stated  by  Arnold  in  Herzog's  f{tal~ 
Etu  ijk.  ii.  1  16.    The  one  that  he  prefers  makes  it 

the  Chaldee  or  Aramrean  S*22  fV2  (Buxt. 
Ltx.  Quill.  Col.  1631  f. ),  i.  e.  domiu  miseri,  "house 
of  the  afflicted.''  Origin,  Theophylaet  and  others 
express  a  similar  idea  in  their  oIkos  inratcorjt,  as 

if  related  to  H2     i.  e.,  where  the  prayer  of  the 
needy  is  heard  and  answered.  H. 

•  BETHANY  nrvoxo  the  Jordan  (ae 
cording  to  the  true  text  in  John  i.  28).    For  this, 
see  Bkt-.iaiiaka.  II. 


;  )- "  poor  An*thoth"-b  an  abbreviated 

of  the  name  of  Bethany,  as  Nlrarsh  is  of  Beth- 
i,  kt.  ;  but  apart  from  any  other  <lifflrt..-.y, 
,  is  the  serious  on 


the  other  places  mentlonm!  in  the  passage,  ami  Is  quite 
out  of  the  line  of  Sennacherib's  advance. 

*  The  Arabic  name  is  given  above  from  Robinson. 
Lord  uindsay,  however,  denies  thu 
asserts,  after  frequently  bearing  it 
the  uan>c  is  Utzaruh. 
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BETH-ARAB  AH 


BETH-AR'ABAH  (HIT^H  2,  house  of 
ihcdtttrt:  Bcueapa0d,eapafiadfi  ;  [Akx.inJosh. 
xv.  6]  Bi?0apa£a  :  Bttharalm),  one  <  f  the  six 
cities  of  Jiulah  which  were  situated  clown  in  the 
Arabah,  i.  e.  the  sunk  valley  of  the  Jordan  and 
Dead  Sea  ("  wilderness,"  Josh.  xv.  01 ),  on  the  north 
border  of  the  tribe,  and  apparently  between  Beth- 
hoglah  and  the  high  land  on  the  west  of  the  Jordan 
valley  (xv.  0).  It  is  also  included  in  the  list  of  the 
towns  of  Benjamin  (xviii.  2*-  BaiOafiapd,  Vat. 
[Alex.  BaueapaPa]).  G. 


BETH-ATI  AM  (accurately  Betii-hakam, 

t 

C^n  2  :  ['Odapydt,  Vat.  -yati  ;  Alex.  Brjfla- 
pey*:]  Betharam),  one  of  the  town*  of  Gad  on 
the  east  of  Jordan,  described  as  in  "  the  valley" 

(ppy^?  no*  to  confounded  with  the  Arabali 
or  Jordan  valley).  Josh.  xiii.  27,  and  no  doubt  the 
same  place  as  that  named  Bktii-hauan  in  Num. 
xxxii.  30.  No  further  mention  is  found  of  it  in 
the  Scriptures ;  but  Euscbius  and  Jerome  (  Ono- 
mast.)  report  that  in  their  day  its  appellation  (a 
Syrit  Jicitur)  was  Betliramtha,  B-ntipafvpdd  (see 
also  the  quotations  from  the  Talmud  in  Schwarz,  p. 
231;  the  Svrinc  and  other  versions,  however,  have 
all  Beth-haran,  with  no  material  variation),  and 
that,  in  honor  of  Augustus,  Herod  had  named  it 
Iibias  (AcjScaf  )•  Josephus's  account  is  that  Herod 
(Antipas),  on  Liking  possession  of  his  tetrarchy, 
fortified  Sepphoris  and  the  city  (woAci)  of  Betlia- 
ramphtha,  bu ilding  a  null  round  the  latter,  and 
calling  it  Julias  in  honor  of  the  wife  of  the  em- 
peror. As  this  could  hardly  l«e  later  than  «.  c.  1  — 
Herod  the  Great,  the  predecessor  of  Antipas,  hav- 
ing died  in  i«.  c.  4  —  and  as  the  empress  Iivia  did 
not  receive  her  name  of  Julia  until  after  the  death 
of  Augustus,  A.  i>.  14,  it  is  probable  that  Joseph  us  ]  v 
is  in  error  as  to  the  new  name  given  to  the  place, 
and  speaks  of  it  as  having  originally  received  that 
which  it  bore  in  his  own  day.  It  is  curious  that 
he  names  Libia*  long  before  (Ant.  xiv.  1,  §4)  in 
such  connection  xs  to  leave  no  doubt  tliat  he  alludes 
to  the  same  place.  I'nder  the  name  of  Amathus 
he  again  mentions  it  (Ant.  xvii.  10,  §  6;  comp.  B. 
J.  ii.  4,  §2),  and  the  destruction  of  the  royal  pal- 
aces there  by  insurcents  from  l'enra. 

Ptolemy  Kives  the  locality  of  Ubias  as  31°  26' 
lat-  and  07°  10'  long.  (Kittcr,  Jordan,  p.  573); 
and  Kuselius  and  Jerome  ( Onomotlicon)  state  that 
it  was  five  miles  south  of  Bcthnabran,  or  Bethani- 
naran  (/.  c.  Beth-nimrah  V).  This  agrees  with  the 
position  of  the  W'ady  Stir,  or  Sir,  which  falls  int 


as  Zahnunna,  and  the 
[lassage  as  a  reference  to  Judg.  viii.  <  I. 

•  The  weight  of  opinion  is  in  favor  of  identify 
ing  also  this  Arbel  with  the  I  rind  which  represent* 
the  Greek  Arbela  in  1  Mace.  ix.  2,  between  Tiberias 
and  Sepphoris  (Hobinson  iii.  281 ;  Kauraer's  Pal- 
dttinn,  p.  108;  Hitter's  Erdkuntie,  viii.  2,  328, 
Porter,  llandb.  p.  418).    Travellers  who  turn  to 
the  lea  inland  from  the  shore  of  Gennesaret,  after 
proceeding  a  short  distance  beyond  Mejdel  (Mag- 
dala)  in  ascending  the  hills  to  Snfed  have  before 
them  the  site  of  Arbela  at  the  entrance  into  Wady 
llamam  (valley  of  Doves),  just  hack  of  the  re- 
markable caverns  which  appear  there  in  the  face  of 
the  almost  perpendicular  rocks,  reaching  the  height 
of  1,500  feet  (Tristram,  Ijnnd  of  I  trad,  p.  44*]). 
In  addition  to  the  name  so  well  preserved  (though 
the  change  of  /  to  d  is  not  common)  it  is  distinctly 
implied  in  the  prophet's  associating  it  with  "  the 
fortresses "  deemed  so  impregnable,  that  Arbela 
(Hos.  x.  14)  was  a  place  of  great  natural  security, 
which  we  find  to  be  so  eminently  true  of  this  Irbid 
or  Arbela  at  the  mouth  of  Wady  llamam.    For  a 
description  of  the  site  see  Ijand  and  Book,  ii.  114. 
On  the  contrary  Ewald  knows  that  the  prophet's 
Arbel  was  the  famous  city  of  that  name  on  the 
Tigris,  which  Shalinan,  an  Assyrian  king  otherwise 
unknown,  bad  destroyed  a  short  time  before  Hosea 
wrote  ( Prophet,  des  A.  Bundet,  i.  157).    Dr.  Pusey 
(.1/.  Proj*heU,  i.  69)  thinks  an  Arbel  must  be  meant 
near  the  middle  of  the  plain  of  Jezreel  ( Onomagt. 
s.  v.),  chiefly  because  he  infers  from  2  K.  x.  14 
that  the  Galilean  Arbel  must  have  l«en  already  in 
the  jiower  of  the  Assyrians  liefore  Shalman's  inva- 
sion referred  to  by  Hosea.    But  it  is  difficult,  with 
so  meagre  a  history,  either  to  fix  the  time  of  Shal- 


man's invasion  or  to  trace  the  line  of  the 
or's  march  through  the  country.  The  name  is 
-ariously  explained.  According  to  Geaenius  it  sig- 
nifies "  House  of  God's  ambush,"  i.  e.  a  place  made 
strong  by  His  hand  rather  than  man's.  Simonis 
( Onomatt.  p.  404 )  comes  nearer  still  to  this  import 
of  the  name :  =  "  Lustrum  Dei,  i.  e.  maximum  et  in- 

accessum"  (from  "Oft  covert,  haunt).  Fiirst  do 

rives  it  from  2^H,  to  join  together,  as  huts  in  a 
row,  hence  Eft  (God's)  village  or  court,  ».  (.  sa- 
cred to  him.  H. 


BETH-ATEN  (tfN  2,  house  of  naught, 
i.  e.  badness:  [Josh,  xviii.  12]  Bai0aV,  Alex. 
Brfdaw'  Betharen)  a  place  on  the  mountains  of 
Benjamin,  east  of  Bethel  (Josh.  vii.  2,  Bcud^A 
[Alex.  Brfiavr],  xviii.  12),  and  lying  between  that 


'.'!?  Cih»  TP0*'16,  ^"^.Ti.  hflJ5        l>etW!^!  i P1*0*        Mlchmash  (1  Sam.  xiii.  5;  also  xiv.  23, 

tV  Bafcw0,  [Alex.  B-n&avv]-  In  Josh,  xviii.  12, 
the  "  wilderness "  (Midbar  =  pasture-land) of  Beth- 
aven  is  mentioned.  In  1  Sam.  xiii.  5  the  reading 
of  the  LXX.  is  BaifopAv  [Comp.  BeudaBtr],  Beth- 
horon ;  but  if  this  be  correct,  another  Beth-boron 
must  be  intended  than  that  commonly  known 
which  was  much  further  to  the  west.  In  Hos.  ir. 
15,  v.  8,  x.  5  [ocVor'nis  but  Alex.  Hos.  iv.  15 
oIkoi  tt»t  aSiKlat,  and  so  Vat.  marg.],  the  name 
is  transferred,  with  a  play  on  the  word  very  char- 
acteristic  of  this  prophet,  to  the  neighboring  Beth-eJ 
—  once  the  "  house  of  God,"  but  then  the  houn 
of  idols,  of  "naught."  G. 

BETH-AZMA'VETH  (HJ^?  2:  b* 
axru*6;  [Alex.  Bij0:]  Bethasmotk).  Under  this 
name  is  mentioned,  in  Neh.  vii.  88  only,  tbt  tow» 


W'ady  Jktbdn  and  W'ady  Shoaib.  No  one  appears 
io  have  explored  this  valley.  Sectzen  beard  that  it 
contained  a  castle  and  a  large  tank  in  masonry 
(Ittistn,  1854,  ii.  318).  These  may  turn  out  to 
be  the  ruins  of  Iibias.  G. 

BETH-ARTJEL  (bhSpN  2 :  iK  rovoUov 
toO  'Upo&odn  ;  Alex.  I«pofluaA),  named  only  in 
Hos.  x.  14,  as  the  scene  of  a  sack  and  massacre  by 
Shalinan  (Shalmaneser).  No  clew  is  given  to  its 
position;  it  may  1«  the  ancient  stronghold  of 
Aitni-i-v  in  Galilee,  or  (as  conjectured  by  Hitzig) 
mother  place  of  the  same  name  near  Pella,  of 
•rhkh  mention  is  made  by  Kusebius  in  the  Ono- 
matticon. In  the  Vulgate  Jerome  has  translated 
the  name  to  mean  "  e  donio  ejus  qui  judicavit 

i.  e  Jerubbaal  (bps?*)  or  Gideon, 
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is  elsewhere  called  Azmavfth, 

and  Bethsamos. 

Mr.  Finn  [formerly  English  coiwu.  at  Jenisaleni] 
proposes  to  identify  Azruaveth  with  Hizmeh,  a  vil- 
lage on  the  hills  of  Benjamin  to  the  S.  E.  of  Jtbn. 


BETH-BA' AL-ME'ON"  (I'TOS  b?3  3  : 
outot  M<«A£i»6;  Alex,  oitcot  BtXatutv-  oppiilum 
Baadmaon),  a  place  in  the  possessions  of  Heuben, 
jo  the  "  Mishor  "  or  downs  (A.  V.  "  plain  ")  east 
jf  Jordan  (Josh,  xiii.  17).  At  the  Israelites'  first 
approach  ita  name  was  Baau-meox  (Num.  xxxii. 
38,  or  in  it*  contracted  form,  Bkox,  xxxii.  3),  to 
which  the  Beth  was  possibly  a  Hebrew  addition, 
letter  it  would  seem  to  have  come  into  possession 
af  Moab,  and  to  l>e  known  either  as  Beth-meon 
(Jer.  xlviii.  23)  or  Baal-meon  (Ez.  xxv.  9).  The 
aune  is  still  attached  to  a  ruined  place  of  consid- 
erable size  (bttnu  htlich,  Seetzen),  a  short  distance 
to  the  S.  W.  of  IhiUin,  and  bearing  the  name  of 

-the  fortress  of  J/«'.i«"  (>jy**0  yj-O*.), 

according  to  Burckhardt  (865),  or  Matin,  accord- 
ing to  Seetzen  (Hristn,  i.  408),  which  appears  to 
give  iU  appellation  to  the  Wadi  Zerkn  Matin 
(Aid.  402).  G. 

BETH-BA'RAH  (rn%  3  quasi  rT3? '3. 
ioute  of  p-uanje,  or,  of  the  ford:  Bcu&rjpd; 
[Comp.  Aid.  BaiBQiipi-]  Btthbera),  named  only 
in  Judg.  vii.  24,  as  a  point  apparently  south  of  the 
scene  of  Gideon's  victory,  which  took  place  at  about 
Bethshean,  and  to  which   point  "the  waters'' 

(SVSn)  were  "taken"  by  the  Ephraimites 
against  Midian.  What  these  »  waters  "  were,  is 
not  cleat,  probablv  the  wadies  and  streams  which 
descend  from  the  highlands  of  Kphraim;  it  is  very 
plain  that  they  were  distinct  from  the  Jordan,  to 
which  river  no  won!  but  its  own  distinct  name  is 
ever  applied.  Beth-tmrah  derives  its  chief  interest 
from  the  possibility  that  its  more  modern  represent- 
ative may  have  been  Bethalwira  where  John  bap- 
tized [Bktii aiiaka]  ;  but  there  is  not  much  in 
favor  of  this  beyond  their  similarity  in  sound.  The 
pursuit  of  the  Midianites  can  hardly  have  reached 
so  far  south  as  Bethabara,  which  was  accessible  to 
Judaea  and  Jerusalem  and  all  the  "  region  round 
about  "  {f,  Ttpix<*pot ;  «•  «•  the  «"«  of  the 
Jordan  at  Jericho). 

If  the  derivation  of  the  name  given  above  be  cor- 
rect, Beth-barah  was  probably  the  chief  ford  of  the 
district,  and  may  therefore  have  been  that  by  which 
Jacob  crossed  on  his  return  from  Mesopotamia,  and 
at  which  Jephthah  slew  the  Ephraimites.  G. 

BETH-BA'SI  (BoiflSeur/;  [Sin.  Bai0/W(T«t, 
Ba*e/3«r<r«t;  Alex.  Btfl/fcun:)  BrUtbesstn),  a  town 
which  from  the  mention  of  its  decays  (to  Kadjiprj- 
nivai  must  have  been  originally  fortified,  lying  in 
the  deaert  (nj  ip4\n<?),  and  in  which  Jonathan  and 
Simon  Maccabseus  took  refuge  from  Bacchidea  (1 
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I  BETH-BIR'EI  ("M"1?  3  [h-nue  of  m9 
creation] :  0Jko%  Bapov<rtwplp.  (by  inclusion  of  the 
next  name);  [Vat.  oik.  Bpaoup;  Alex.  ot<.  Bapovu.-] 
Hethberm),  a  town  of  Simeon  (1  <  hr.  iv  31 ),  which 
by  comparison  with  the  parallel  list  in  Josh.  xix. 
appears  to  have  had  also  the  name  of  Bktii- 
i.kiiaoth.  It  lay  to  the  extreme  south,  with  Beer- 
shel*,  Hormali,  &c.  (comp.  Josh.  xv.  32,  [*baoth) 


G. 

BETH-CAR'  (TO  3,  home  of  lamb*:  Btud- 
x6p,  Alex.  B«Ax°P :  Beihchar),  a  place  named  as 
the  point  to  which  the  Israelites  pursued  the  Philis- 
tine* from  Mizpeh  on  a  memorable  occasion  (1  Sam. 
vii.  1 1 ),  and  therefore  west  of  Mizpeh.  From  the  un- 
usual expression  "under  Beth<ar"  (3  nnflC), 
it  would  seem  that  the  place  iUclf  was  on  a  height, 
with  the  road  at  its  foot.  Joseph  as  {Ant.  vi.  2,  §  2) 

has  ntxi"  Ko#oW»  and  R0**  on  to  that  tha 
stone  Ebenezer  was  set  up  at  this  place  to  mark  it 

as  the  spot  to  which  the  victory  luul  extended. 
[Erkx-kzek.]  <J- 

BETH-DA'GON  Cp:?  3,  home  of  Dagon 
BayaSifa;  Alex.  BnflScrywv:  Htthdaym). 

1.  A  city  in  the  low  country  (Shrfrlah)  of  Judah 
(Josh.  xv.  41),  and  therefore  not  far  from  the  Phil- 
istine territory,  with  which  its  name  implies  a  con- 
nection. From  the  absence  of  any  cotyunction 
More  this  name,  it  has  been  suggested  that  it 
should  be  taken  with  the  preceding,  "  Gederoth- 
Beth-dagon :  "  in  that  case  probably  distinguishing 
Gederoth  from  the  two  places  of  similar  name  in 
the  neighborhood.  Caphardagon  existed  as  a  very 
large  village  between  Diospolis  (I.ydda)  and  Jnmnia 
in  the  time  of  Jerome  ( Onom.  a.  v.)  A  lieit  Drjan 
has  been  found  by  Bobinson  between  Lydda  and 
Jaffa,  but  thU  U  too  far  north,  and  must  be  another 
place. 

2.  A  town  apparently  near  the  coast,  named  as 
one  of  the  landmark*  of  the  boumlary  of  Asher 

(Josh.  xix.  27;  "P7       Vaid^viO  [Alex.  Bt,«- 
Saywv])-    The  name  and  the  proximity  to  the 
'  coast  point  to  its  being  a  Philistine  colony. 

3.  In  addition  to  the  two  modem  villages  noticed 
above  as  bearing  this  ancient  name,  a  third  has 
been  found  by  Kobinson  (iii.  298)  a  few  miles  east 
of  Nabulm.  There  can  be  no  doubt  Uiat  in  the 
occurrence  of  these  names  we  have  indications  of 
the  worship  of  the  Philistine  god  having  spread  far 
lieyond  the  Philistine  territory.  Possibly  these  are 
the  sites  of  towns  founded  at  the  time  wlicn  this 
warlike  people  liad  overrun  the  lace  of  the  country 
to  "  Michmash  eastward  of  Beth-aven  "  on  the  south, 
and  Gilboa  on  the  north  —  that  is,  to  the  verv  edge 
of  the  heights  which  orerlook  the  Jordan  valley  — 
driving  "the  Hebrews  over  Jordan  into  the  land 
of  Gad  and  Gilead"  (I  Sam.  xiii.  6-7;  comp.  17, 
18.  xxix.  l,xxxi.  1).  G; 

BETH-DIBLATHA'IM  (E\*Vt>2^  3, 
Mace.  ix.  62,  04).  Josephus' Tam.  xiii.  1,  §  5)  has  I  hmue  of  the  double  cake  (of  figs):  [Vat.  M.  olttos 
BnfloAayd  (Beth-hogla),  but  a  reading  of  the  pas-  |  AaipXaBcuu ;  [Rom.  oIk-  Aa»0Aa0a/M:  Ah*,  r  A 
»ge  quoted  byKeland  (C32)  presenU  the  more  [  oik.  ^\a8au^]  <t»»"»  Ihblnth»im\  a _  town  of 
wobable  form  of  Beth-keziz.  Either  alternative  fixes  j  Moab  (Jer.  xlviii.  22),  apparently  the  place  cl«e- 
Uie  situation  as  in  the  Jordar  valley  not  far  from  where  called  Almok-I>:buathaim.  G. 

[Kkziz,  vau.rt  ok. j  G.         #  BETH-EDEN,  Amoe  i.  5,  marg.  [Edkm, 

2,] 


«  It  to 


contains  a  trace  of 


BETH 'EL  [properiy  Bktii-el']  ^HTITO, 
house  of  God:  Bai**A  [etc.;]  Joseph.  Bijt^A, 
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B«^atjitJ\js:  Bithtl).  1.  A  well-known  city  and 
holy  place  of  central  1'alcstine. 

Of  the  origin  of  the  name  of  Bethel  there  are 
two  accounts  extant.  (1.)  It  was  bestowed  ou  the 
»|>ot  liy  Jacob  under  the  awe  inspired  by  the  noc- 
turnal vision  of  God,  when  on  hi*  journey  from  his 
father's  house  at  Beerahcl»a  to  seek  Iris  wife  in 
Ilarnn  (Gen.  xxviii.  lie  took  the  stone  which 

had  served  for  his  pillow  and  put  (ZE^)  it  for  a 
pillar,  and  anointed  it  with  oil;  and  he  "  called  the 

name  of  Hlut  place' C'V*n)  Bethel;  but 

the  name  of  '  the  city '  H^H)  was  called  Luz  at 
the  first." 

The  expression  in  the  last  paragraph  of  this 
account  is  curious,  and  indicates  a  distinction  be- 
tween the  "city"  and  the  "place"  —  the  early 
('anaanite  "city"  Luz,  and  the  "  place,"  as  yet  a 
mere  undistinguished  spot,  marked  oidy  by  the 
"stone,"  or  the  heap  (Joseph.  rol%  \idoit  avfi<(>o- 
povfit'yois),  erected  by  Jacob  to  commemorate  his 
vision. 

(2.)  Hut  according  to  the  other  account,"  Bethel 
received  its  name  on  the  occasion  of  a  blessing 
Itestowed  by  God  upon  Jacob  after  his  return  from 
I'adan-aram;  at  which  time  also  (according  to  this 
narrative)  the  name  of  Israel  was  given  him.  Here 

again  Jacob  erecU  (22?)  a  "  pillar  of  stone," 
which,  as  before,  he  anoints  with  oil  ((Jen.  xxxv. 
14,  151.  The  kev  of  tins  story  would  seem  to  be 
the  fact  of  Gods*  "speaking"  with  Jacob,  "(iod 
went  up  from  him  in  the  place  where  He  4  spake' 
with  him  "  —  "Jacob  set  up  a  pillar  in  the  place 
where  He  '  spake '  with  him,"  and  "called  the 
name  of  the  place  where  God  Bpake''  with  him 
Bethel." 

Whether  these  two  narratives  represent  distinct 
events,  or,  as  would  appear  to  be  the  case  in  other 
instances  in  the  lives  of  the  |katriarchs,  are  different 
representations  of  the  one  original  occasion  on  which 
the  hill  of  Bethel  received  its  consecration,  we  know 
not.  nor  indeed  does  it  concern  us  to  know.  It  is 
perhaps  worth  notice  that  the  prophet  Ho«ea  —  in 
the  only  reference  which  the  Hebrew  Scriptures 
contain  to  this  occurrence  —  had  evidently  the 
second  of  the  two  narratives  liefore  him,  since  in  a 
summary  of  the  life  of  Jacob  he  introduces  it  in 
the  order  in  which  it  occurs  in  Genesis  —  laving 
full  and  characteristic  stress  on  the  key-word  of  the 
story:  "He  had  power  over  the  angel  and  pre- 
vailed; he  wept  and  made  supplication  unto  Him; 
He  found  him  in  Bethel,  and  there  He  r/*iit  with 
us.  even  Jehovah  God  of  hosts  "  (llos.  xii.  4,  5). 

Larly  as  is  the  (Lite  involved  in  these  narratives, 
yet,  if  we  are  to  accept  the  precise  definition  of  Gen. 
xii.  8,  the  name  of  Bethel  would  appear  to  have 
existed  at  this  s|>ot  even  liefore  the  arrival  of  Abram 
in  Canaan :  he  removed  from  the  oaks  of  Moreh  to 
"the*  mountain  on  the  east  of  Bethel,"  with 
'•  Bethel  on  the  west  and  Ilai  on  the  east."  Here 
he  built  an  altar;  and  hither  he  returned  from 
Kgypt  with  IajI  before  their  sejiaratiou  (xiii.  3,  4). 
See  Stanley,  S.  4  ^  218. 

a  •  The  two  accounts  relate  to  different  journeys  of 
Jacob  when  he  stopped  at  Bethel.  The  origin  of  the 
name,  i  a  thefullmsw  or  its  meaning,  was  not  one  but  two- 
%ld.  The  account*  really  differ  only  In  this,  tha'  the 
ixprwwive  name  which  the  patriarch  nave  to  the  |  are 
>n  his  setting  out  for  Piulan-nmm  he  had  orcasic,  o 
and  cmohaaixe  on  bis  return  to  Bethel,  because 


In  one  thing,  however,  the  above 
agree, —  in  omitting  any  mention  of  town  or  build- 
ings  at  Bethel  at  that  early  period,  and  in  drawing 
a  marked  distinction  between  the  "  city  "  of  Lux 
and  the  consecrated  "  place "  in  its  neighborhood 
(coin p.  besides  the  passages  already  quoted,  Gen. 
xxxv.  7).  Kvcn  in  the  ancient  chronicle*  of  the 
conquest  the  two  arc  still  distinguished  (  Josh,  xvi 
1,  2);  and  the  appropriation  of  the  name  of  Bethel 
to  the  city  ap|«ears  not  to  have  been  made  till  still 
later,  when  it  was  taken  by  the  tril*  of  Kphraim; 
after  which  the  name  of  I.uz  occurs  no  more  (Judg. 

i.  22-26).  If  this  view  I*  correct,  there  is  a  strict 
parallel  between  Bethel  and  Moriah.  which  (accord- 
ing to  the  tradition  commonly  followed)  received 
its  consecration  when  Abraham  offered  up  Isaac, 
but  did  not  liccorne  the  site  of  an  actual  sanctuarv 
till  the  erection  of  the  Temple  there  by  Solomon. 
[Mojuaji.] 

The  intense  significance  of  the  title  l*stowed  by 
Jacob  on  the  place  of  his  vision  —  "  House  of  God  " 
—  and  the  wide  extent  to  which  that  apjieUation 
has  been  adopted  in  all  language*  and  in  spite  erf 
the  utmost  diversities  of  belief,  has  l>mi  well  noticed 
by  Mr.  Stanley  (220-1).  It  should  not  be  over- 
looked how  far  this  has  l«cen  the  case  with  the 
actual  name;  the  very  syllables  of  Jacob's  exclama- 
tion, funning,  as  they  do,  the  title  of  the  chieJ 
sanctuary  of  the  Mohammedan  world  —  the  Bcit- 
allah  of  Mecca  —  while  they  are  no  less  the  favorite 
designation  of  the  meanest  conventa.es  of  the 
humblest  sects  of  I'rotestant  Christendom. 

On  the  other  hand,  how  singular  is  the  fact  — 
if  the  conclusions  of  etymologists  are  to  I*  trusted 
(Spencer,  (It  1a<j.  lUbr.  444;  Bochart,  Canaan, 

ii.  2)  —  that  the  awful  name  of  Bethel  should  have 
lent  iU  fonn  to  the  wort!  by  which  was  called  one 
of  the  most  perplexing  of  all  the  perplexing  form* 
assumed  by  the  idolatry  of  the  heathen  —  the 
Baitulia,  the  \idoi  (/jl^vxoi,  or  liv  ing  ..tones,  of  the 
ancient  I'horiiieians.  Another  opjiortunitv  will  occur 
for  going  more  at  length  into  this  interesting  sub- 
ject [Stonkj*]  ;  it  will  be  sufficient  here  to  say  that 
the  liaitulia  seem  to  have  preserved  t he  erect  position 
of  their  supjiosed  prototy]*,  and  that  the  worship 
consisted  of  anointing  them  with  oil  (Aniobius,  aJr. 
Vetifes,  I  3U). 

The  actual  stone  of  Bethel  itself  was  the  subject 
of  a  Jewish  tradition,  according  to  which  it  wa» 
removed  to  the  second  Temple,  and  served  as  the 
pedestal  for  the  ark.  It  survive.!  the  destruction 
of  the  Temple  by  the  llomans,  and  wias  resorted  U» 
by  the  Jews  in  their  lamentations  (Behind,  PaL 
638).    [Tkmi'I-k,  thk  Sixono.] 

After  the  conquest  liethel  is  frequently  heard  of 
In  the  troubled  times  when  there  was  no  king  in 
Israel,  it  was  to  Bethel  that  the  |**>ple  went  up  in 
their  distress  to  ask  counsel  of  (iod  (Judg.  xx.  IK 
26,  31,  xxi.  2:  in  the  A.  V.  the  name  is  translated 
"  house  of  God  ").  Here  was  the  ark  of  the  cove- 
nant under  the  charge  of  I'hinehas  the  grandsoz: 
of  Aaron,  with  an  altar  and  proper  appliances  fot 
the  ofTering  of  burnt-offerings  and  pcnce-oflering» 
(xx.  26-28,  xxi.  4);  and  the  unwonted  mention  of 
a  regular  road  or  causeway  as  existing  Iwtween  it 


God  again  appeared  to  him  there  and  granted  to  him 
still  more  signal  manifestations  of  his 
faror  (Oen.  xxxt.  14,  \b).  li 

b  The  word  is  the  same  (^1)  In  all  three  cat* 
though  in  the  A.  V.  it  is 
two  former. 
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and  the  great  town  of  Sbcchem  U  doubtless  an  in-  I  Not  the  least  remarkable  of  these  later  woilu  wiu 

dication  that  it  was  already  in  much  repute.   I«ater  I  ,   .  ,,,,.»—.      .  .   

than  thb  we  find  it  named  as  one  of  the  holv  citie*  I  th*  monum«'t  •  <rrf,A„),  evidently  a  eon- 

to  whirl  Samuel  went  in  cir:uit,  taking  ciual  rank  *1/>™0US  enrtion.  of  the  "  man  of  Cod,"  who  pro- 

1  claimed  the  ultimate  downfall  ot  this  idolatrous 
worship  at  its  very  outset,  and  who  would  sevm  to 


with  (iilgal  and  .Mizjieh  (1  Sam.  vii.  U> 

l»oubtles.s,  although  we  are  not  so  expressly  told, 

it  was  this  ancient  reputation,  combined  with  its  '      e  *****  at  a  Ii,UT  da,<!  »«  ,l  »«*  hY 

j  the  votaries  of  the  very  idoLitry  which  he  denounced. 

••  Woe  unto  you  !  for  ye  build  the  sepulchres  of  the 
prophets,  and  your  fa  titers  killed  them." 

Hut,  in  any  case,  the  fact  of  the  continued  exist- 
ence of  the  tomb  of  this  protester  through  so  many 
centuries  of  iilolatrv  illustrates  very  remarkably  the 
way  in  which  the  worship  of  Jehovah  and  the  false 
worship  went  on  side  by  side  at  Iktliel.  It  is  plain 
from  se\eral  allusions  of  Amos  that  this  was  tin- 
<:i.se  i  v.  14,  '22 1;  and  the  fact  liefore  noticed  of 
prophets  of  Jcliovah  being  resident  there,  and  of 
the  friendly  visit*  even  of  the  stern  Klijah :  of  the 
relation  between  the  "  man  of  Cod  from  Jtidah  " 
and  the  "  lying  prophet"  who  caused  his  death 
of  the  manner  in  which  Zedckiah  the  wn  of  (  'he 
naanah.  a  priest  ot"  Haal,  resorts  to  the  name  of 
Jehovah  for  his  solemn  Adjuration,  and  lastly  of  the 
way  in  which  the  denunciations  of  Amos  were  tol- 
crated  and  h«  himself  allowed  to  escape,  —  all 
(lies*-  jNiint  to  a  state  of  things  well  worthy  of  in- 
vestigation. In  this  connection,  too.  it  is  curious 
that  men  of  lietlu-l  and  Ai  returncs!  with  Zerubki- 
bel  ( F/.r.  ii.  28;  Neh.  vii.  '42):  and  that  they  re- 
turned to  their  native  place  whiUt  continuing  their 
relations  with  Nehemiah  and  the  restored  worship 
'Neh.  xi.  .'ill.  In  the  Hook  of  Fsdras  the  name 
apjiears  as  ltmoi.it  s.  In  liter  times  iVthel  is 
only  named  once,  amongst  tlie  strong  cities  in  Ju- 
daa  which  were  repaired  by  Kacchides  during  the 
s. niggles  of  the  times  of  the  Maccabees  (I  Mace 
ix.  5U). 

Hethcl  receives  a  bare  mention  fn>m  Fusebius 
and  .lennne  in  the  ' hhnn  i>ri<  <>ri,  as  12  miles  from 
Jerusalem  on  the  rLJit  hand  of  the  n>ad  to  Su  lictii- 


situation  on  the  extreme  south  frontier  of  his  new 
kingdom,  and  with  the  liold  which  it  must  have 
had  on  the  sympathies  loth  of  Hen  jam  in  and 
Fphraim  —  the  former's  by  lot,  and  the  Litter's  by 
conquest  —  that  made  Jerol*>am  choose  Hethel  as 
the  depository  of  the  new  f;dse  worship  which  was 
to  seal  and  consummate  the  division  ls-tween  the 
ten  tribes  and  the  two. 

Here  he  placed  one  of  the  two  calves  of  gold,  anil 
built  a  u  hou»c  of  high  places''  and  an  altar  of  in- 
cense, by  which  he  himself  stood  to  burn,  as  we  see 
him  in  the  familiar  picture  of  1  K.  xiii.  Towards 
the  en«l  of  Jeroboam'*  life  Hethel  fell  into  the  hands 
of  Judah  (2  Chr.  xiii.  1!»>,  whence  it  was  prohibly 
recovered  by  Ifaasha  (xvi.  1).  It  then  remains  un- 
mentioned  ft»r  a  long  t>eriod.  The  worship  of  Rial, 
introduced  l>y  the  I'hwnician  queen  of  A  hah  (1  K. 
iri.  31),  had  probably  alienated  public  favor  from 
the  simple  erections  of  JeroUiani  to  more  gorgeous 
shrines  <2  K.  x.  21,  22).  Samaria  had  I -ecu  built 
(1  K..  xvi.  24),  and  Jezreel,  and  these  things  must 
have  all  tended  to  draw  public  notice  to  the  more 
tiorthern  rxirt  of  the  kingdom.  It  was  during  tliis 
perks!  that  Klijah  visited  Hethel,  and  that  we  hear 
of  -  sons  of  the  prophets"  as  resident  there  (2  K. 
ii.  "2,  ,3),  two  facts  apparently  incompatible  with 
the  active  existence  of  the  calf-worship.  The  men 
tion  of  the  bears  so  close  to  the  town  (ii.  2  1,  2.')). 
'.<*»ks  too  as  if  the  neighborhood  witc  not  much 
"requetiiod  at  t hat  time.  Hut  after  his  destruction 
•if  the  Rial  worship  throughout  the  country,  Jehu 
r  pfienrs  to  have  returns]  t<v  the  simpler  and  more 
rational  religion  of  the  calves,  and  Hethel  comes 
onee  more  into  view  (2  K.  x.  2' ).     I  'nder  the 


descendants  of  this  king  the  place  and  the  worship  and  here  its  ruins  still  lie.  under  the  scarcely  altered 
have  greatly  nourished,  for  by  the  time  ot    name  of  lU\i\n.    They  cover  a  space  of  -  three  or 


Jeroboam  II.,  the  great- grandson  of  Jehu,  the  ru<le  :  four  acres,"  and  consist  of  "  very  many  foundations 
vilLige  was  again  a  royal  residence  with  a  "  king's'  and  hall-standing  walls  of  houses  and  other  build- 
s'' (Ant.  vii.  13);  there  were  palaces  Mb  tor;  ing*."    "Hie  ruins  lie  in  ion  the  front  of  a  low  hill 

lietweeti  the  heads  of  two  hollow  wadies  which  unite 
and  run  oil  into  the  main  valley  m-S>i>ri  init  "  f  I :»►>». 
i.  418-!)!.  Ilr.  Clarke,  and  other  travellers  since 
his  visit,  have  remarked  on  the  "stony"  nature  of 
the  soil  at  Hcthcl,  as  perfectly  in  keeping  with  the 
narrative  of  Jacob's  hlumls-r  there.  \\  hen  on  the 
s|s»t  little  doubt  can  l>e  felt  as  to  the  l«w-.i?if i<~s  of 
this  interesting  place.  The  round  mount  S.  !'..  of 
Hcthcl  must  l,e  the  "mountain  "  on  which  A  brim 
built  the  altar,  and  on  which  he  and  l>.t  st<-sl 
when  they  made  their  division  of  the  land  Him, 
xii.  7,  xiii.  10).  It  is  still  thickly  strewn  to  its  top 
with  stones  formed  by  nature  for  the  building  o| 


winter "  and  "summer,"  "great  houses "  and 
-houses  of  ivory  "  (tii.  l.'O,  and  a  very  high  degns- 
of  luxury  in  dn«ss,  furniture,  and  living  rvi.  4-ti). 
The  one  original  altar  was  now  accompanied  bv 
several  others  (iii.  It.  ii.  H);  and  the  simple  "in- 
cense" of  its  founder  had  developed  into  the 
"  brimt-offerings and  '•  tiieat-<jrJerings  "  of  "S4ijeinn 
Asemblies,"  with  the  fragrant  j^ice-ofhrings  " 
of  "  fat  U-asLs"  (v.  21,  22). 

How  this  prrisperity  came  to  its  dooin  we  are  not 
told.  After  the  desolation  of  the  northern  king- 
dom by  the  king  of  Assyria,  Hethel  still  remained 
an  abxle  of  priests,  who  taught  the  wretched  col 


onista  "how  to  fear  Jehovah."  "the  (i.id  of  the,  "altar"  or  sanctuary.     As  the  eye  turns  invol 
land"  (2  K.  xvii.  28.27).    The  buildings  remained   untarilv  eastward,  it  tikes  in  a  large  [art  of  the 
till  the  time  of  Josiah,  by  whom  they  were  de- 1  main  of  the  Jordan  op|>osite  Jericho;  distant  it  \i 


stroyed:  and  in  the  account  [»res4Tved  of  his  reform 
ing  iconrs'Lwm  we  catch  one  more  glimpse  of  the 
altar  of  Jeroboam,  with  its  last  loathsome  fire  of 
"dead  men's  bones"  burning  upon  it.  the  altar  and 
high -place  surviving  in  their  irehaic  antiquity 
amidst  the  successive  additions  of  later  votaries 
like  the  wooden  altar  of  Hecke*,  at  Canterbury, 
which  continued  in  its  original  i.ntplicity  through 
all  tne  subsequent  magnificence  }f  the  church  in 
which  he  wma  murdered  (Stanley,  Canterbury,  184). 

IS) 


true,  but  not  too  distant  to  discern  in  that  c!«-ai 
atmosphere  the  lines  of  verdure  that  mark  the 
briMiks  which  descend  from  the  mountains  beyond 
the  river  and  fertilize  the  plain  even  in  its  present 
neglected  state.  Further  south  lies,  as  in  a  map, 
fullv  half  of  that  sea  which  now  covers  the  once 
fertile  oasis  of  the  "cities  of  the  plain,"  and  which 
in  those  davs  was  as  "the  garden  of  the  b.nl.eveu 
as  the  1-nd  of  Kgvpt."  Kastwurd  again  or  Ihu 
mount,  at  about  the  same  distance  on  the  left  thai 
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lletbel  is  on  the  right,  overlooking  the  Wndy  Bu- 
vtinUy  is  a  third  hill  crowned  by  a  remarkably  des- 
:Jatc-looking  mass  of  gray  debris,  the  must  perfect 
heap  of  niin  to  l>e  seen  even  in  that  country  of 
niins.  This  is  T ill  tr-Itijmeh,  "  the  mound  of  the 
heap,"  agreeing  in  every  particular  of  name,  aspect, 
and  situation,  with  At. 

An  admirable  passage  on  the  history  of  Bethel 
will  be  found  in  Stanley  (217-223). 

2.  [In  Josh.,  Lorn.  Vat.  Alex,  omit;  Comp. 
Aid.  Bcuth'jA.]  A  town  in  the  south  part  of  Judali. 
named  in  Josh.  xii.  1(5  and  1  Sam.  xxx.  27.  Tht 
collocation  of  the  name  in  these  two  I-L-ts  is  deci- 
sive against  its  k'ing  the  well-known  Bethel.  In  the 
hitter  case  the  LXX.  read  Batd<r6vp,  •'•  t.  Beth-zur 
[but  Comp.  Alex.  BaiB-qK]-  By  co!ii|«arison  of  the 
lists  of  the  towns  of  Judah  and  Simeon  (Josh.  xv. 
30,  xix.  4;  1  Chr.  iv.  3(1),  the  place  nj  pears  under 
the  names  of  Chk.sh.,  Hkthli.,  and  Lktiii  i:u 

(1. 

•  It  is  remarkable  that  a  place  bo  prominent  as 
Ilethcl  (1)  in  the  ().  T.  should  lie  unnamed  in  the 
New;  and  yet  it  continued  to  exist  in  the  time  of 
Chriit,  for'Joscphus  (/i.  J.  iv.  1),  §  «))  relates  its 
capture  by  Vespasian  on  his  march  from  Tilierius 
to  Jerusalem.  The  Saviour  must  have  passed 
within  sight  of  it  (perhaps  at  other  times,  but 
certainly)  on  his  journey  from  Judaa  to  Galilee, 
when  he  stopped  at  Jacob's  well  near  Sychar  (John 
iv.  3  ft".),  and  must  have  been  near  it  when  he  re- 
tired to  Kphraim  (John  xi.  .r>4 )  alter  the  raising  of 
Lazarus;  but  there  is  no  evidence  that  he  ever 
turned  aside  to  go  to  the  place  itself.  A  Her  the 
notice  of  Bethel  in  the  Oiumi<iftia>n  (above  referred 
to)  it  dLsap|«eaml  from  history,  and  lor  ages  its  lo- 
ration  was  unknown  to  the  people  of  western  coun- 
tries. It  is  an  instance  of  what  is  true  of  so  many 
of  the  ancient  places  in  the  Hible,  namely,  that  after 
having  l>een  last  mentioned  in  the  Scriptures  they 
were  unheard  of,  till  geographers  aid  tourists  in 
our  own  day  have  traversed  the  land,  and  on  asking 
the  inhabitants  to  tell  them  the  names  of  their 
towns  and  villages  have  had  the  old  Scripture 
names  given  back  to  them  from  the  mouths  of  the 
|*x>plc.  It  is  but  just  to  add  that  the  identifica- 
tion of  IStit'm  with  the  ancient  Ik'thel  seems  to  be 
due  to  the  missionary  Nicolavson,  in  183b\  (Jttasit 
litttlliynuc,  l  ib.  1837,  p.  38.)  Tr.  Bobinson 
f /Ustmcfn.1,  Hi.  2t>7  11'.)  argues  the  question  at 
length  whether  Htiiin  may  not  also  l»e  the  Bet  her 
which  was  the  scene  of  the  gnat  1  at  tie  lietween 
the  Jewish  leader  Ilar-cochba.  Smi  < f  a  Slur,  and 
Hadrian,  a  l«ttle  so  terribly  disastrous  to  the  Jews. 
The  supposition  (Williams,  II fly  (  it;/,  ii.  p.  212) 
that  this  IVther  is  the  ridge  near  Bittir,  2^  hours 
southwest  of  Jenisalcm,  he  regards  as  without  any 
sufficient  foundation. 

The  sojourn  of  Abraham  and  I.ot  with  their 
Hocks  and  herds  in  this  region  (Gen.  xiii.  1  tf. )  im- 
I  lies  that  it  w:is  very  fertile  and  well  suited  to  their 
pastoral  occupations.  The  writer  can  testify  that 
it  maintains  still  its  ancient  character  in  this  re 
sjKvt.  The  cattle  which  he  saw  there  suqiasscd  in 
number  and  size  any  that  he  saw  at  any  one  time 
in  any  other  place.  Springs  alxnmd;  and  a  little 
to  the  west,  toward  Juf'ivt,  the  L'oman  Gophna. 
w:is  a  flooded  meadow,  which  as  Late  as  28th  of 
April  was  almost  large  enough  to  be  called  a  lake. 
(Mi  the  hill-top  just  east  of  Bethel,  where  Abraham 
uid  I/H  agreed  to  separate  Irom  each  other,  the 
ive  ca'cbes  a  sight  which  is  quit*  startling:  we  see 
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|  not  only  the  course  of  the  Jordan  si i etching  north 
and  south,  readily  traced  by  the  waving  line  of 
verdure  along  its  banks,  hut  its  waters  broken  and 
foaming  as  they  roll  over  some  of  the  many  cas- 
cades, almost  cataracts,  for  which  the  river  is  re- 
markable. Lieutenant  Lynch,  who  floated  dowr; 
the  .Ionian  from  the  lake  of  Galilee  to  the  Dead 
Sea,  ascertained  that  the  river  in  its  intermediate 
passage  rushes  over  not  fewer  than  27  violent  rap- 
ids, as  well  as  many  others  less  precipitous.  It  is 
interesting  to  lie  reminded  that  sepulchres  arc  fotin  I 
at  the  present  day  in  the  rocky  heights  around 
Ik'thel.  See  Sinai  utul  Golijotha,  von  Y.  A.  Straus?, 
p.  371.  Stanley  also  (Sin.  and  I'aL  p.  147,  Am. 
ed.)  speaks  of  "the  excavations"  which  the  trav- 
eller sees  in  approaclring  this  place,  in  which  the 
dead  of  so  many  past  generations  luue  l*en  buried. 
It  was  from  such  recesses,  no  doubt,  that  king  Jo- 
siah,  in  his  zeal  for  the  worship  of  Jehovah,  dug 
up  the  iKines  of  the  old  idolaters  who  had  lived  at 
Lethe),  which  he  burned  on  the  altar  of  the  golden 
calf  in  order  by  this  act  of  pollution  to  mark  hit 
abhorrence  of  such  idolatry,  and  to  render  the  pboe 
infamous  forever.  There  is  nothing  very  remark- 
able in  the  situation  or  scenery  of  Bethel  to  impress 
the  observer;  anil  the  hold  which  it  acquired  on 
the  religious  veneration  of  the  Hebrews  presupposes 
some  such  antecedent  history  as  that  related  of  the 
patriarchs  in  the  book  of  Genesis.  II. 

BETH'ELITE,    THE  (1    K.    xvi.  34) 

[HhTIIKL.] 

BETH-E'MEK  (P~*H  house  of  tht 

ralhy:  Batdfit;  Alex.  Br)6affjitK:  Btthemtc),  a 
place  on  or  near  the  border  of  Asher.  on  the  north 
side  of  which  was  the  ravine  of  Jiphthah-el  (Josh, 
xix.  27).  Lohinson  has  discovered  an  'Aminh 
aliout  8  miles  to  the  N.  K.  of  AkLa ;  but  if  his 
identification  of  Jt/at  with  Jiphthah-el  be  tenal  le, 
the  site  of  Leth-emek  must  1*  sought  for  further 
south  than  Amkah  (b'ob.  iii.  103,  107-S).  G. 

BETHER, tii k  Slot  xt.unsok  C,"i2  ""V  : 

opy  koiAvh&twv:  Bttlter,  and  Btt/nl  [?]).  Cant, 
ii.  17.  There  is  no  clue  to  guide  us  to  what  moun- 
tains arc  intended  here. 

For  the  site  of  Bether,  so  famous  in  the  post- 
biblical  history  of  the  Jews,  see  Belaud,  630,  040; 
Lob.  iii.  287-271.  G. 

*  Bether,  says  Gesenius,  signifies  $f  ction,  a  piece 
cut  off.  and  describes  apparently  a  region  consisting 
of  hills  and  valleys,  and  at  the  same  time  cragcy, 
i  precipitous.  Klirst  defines  the  term  in  the  same 
way.  The  scene  of  Solomon's  Song  lieing  laid  on 
Mount  Ixbanon,  wc  may  suppose  lielher  to  have 
l»een  in  that  region  whose  physical  asjiects  so  well 
agree  with  the  etymology,  though  that  trait  be- 
longs, of  course,  to  many  other  parts  of  Palestine. 
This  Bether  has  probably  no  connection  with  that 
of  the  later  Jewish  history ;  gee  addition  to  Bin  nu- 
ll. 

BETHESDA  (Btj^oo",  as  if )  j-flQ^  jf\^ 

■ 

lunisc  of  mtrry,  or  S^fT  S  fV2.  jtlact  of  the  jlotc. 

itifi  (if'  walrr:  F.useb.  B7]{a8d'-  Bdhsaida),  the 
Hebrew  name  of  a  resenoir  or  tank  (xoKvpfi-irfpa, 
i.  f.  a  swimming-pool),  with  five  ••  porches (ttroas  < 
close  upon  the  sheep-gale  or  "market"  («'»)  r,' 
irpo&aTtKtj  —  it  will  I*  ol  served  that  the  «•  re 
"market'''  is  fipdied)  in  Jerusalem  (John  t  1 
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place  named  only  in  Mic.  i.  11.  From  the  xmtext 
it  was  doubtless  situate  in  the  plain  of  I'jilistia 

G. 

•  Geseniu*  defines  the  name  as  "  fixed  dwelling;  " 
and  the  point  of  the  expression  in  Mic.  i.  11  seenu 
to  turn  on  that  meaning.  "  They  who  abide,  strong 
though  they  Lie,  shall  not  furnish  an  abiding  place." 
See  Pusey'a  Minor  J'rophth,  iii.  300.  In  some 
versions  (Sept.  Vulg.  Euth.)  the  expression,  instead 
of  being  treated  a*  a  projier  name,  is  rendered  Iioum 
i  by  tht  title,  i.  e.  the  one  next.  1 1. 

|     BETH-GADER  ("^  3,  if  not  in  fnuac, 

|  Geder,  "^2  [htnut  of  the  icnU]:  BfQytSup:  Vat- 
Bai9yatSu>y  ;  Alex.]  Bai6yt$t*p  :  Htthyathr), 
doubtless  a  place,  though  it  occurs  in  the  geneal- 
ogies of Judah  as  if  a  person  (1  (  hr.  ii.  ).  po»- 
.Mt.lv  the  Hune  place  as Gkdkk  (Josh.  xii.  13). 

G. 

BETH-CATV1UL  (^-2  3,  home  of  the 
u-ratud,  Gescn.  Lrx.,  but  may  it  not  I*  "  house  of 
camel"?:  oJkos  rauxwA:  Alex.  ra/xwAa:  litlh- 
ijnmnl),  a  town  of  Moab,  in  the  mUhor  or  dowmi 
east  of  Jordan  (A.  V.  "  plain  country,"  .ler.  xlviii. 
2t,  comp.  21 );  apparently  a  place  of  Lite  date,  since 
there  is  no  trace  of  it  in  the  earlier  lists  of  Num. 
xxxii.  :J4-:i8,  and  Josh.  xiii.  lb-20.  A  place  called 
Cm  cl-Jtmdl  is  said  to  exist  a  few  miles  south  of 
/tusrah  in  the  Haun'ui  (Burckh.  106;  Kie|KTt'i 
map  in  Hob.  1807):  but  this  is  much  too  far  to 
the  X.  E.  to  suit  the  requirement*  of  the  text.  In 
a  country  of  nomadic  tribe*  this  latter  name  would 
doubtless  be  a  common  one.  G. 

BETH-H  AC'CEREM  c  [Ihb.  -haece'rem] 
(2^^n  r,  house  of  the  vine:  [in  Neh.,]  Brjff- 
owxajji'ja,  [\at.  Bn9aXafJi'-  Alex.]  BrfdaxxCLPha '• 
[in  Jer.,  BauOaxap^d,  Sin.  BtBSaxapfxa,  Alex. 
BnB6axap-\  JUtharharnm,  [/iit/mr-in  m)),  a 
town  which,  like  a  few  other  places,  Ls  distinguished 

by  the  application  to  it  of  the  won!  pthr,  7TUf*. 
A.  V.  "part"  (Neh.  iii.  14).    It  ha  1  then  a 

"ruler"  Killed  From  the  other  mention 

of  it  (.Fer.  vi.  1 )  we  find  that  i!  was  used  as  a  bea- 
con-station, and  that  it  was  near  Tekoa.  By 
Jerome  (Comm.  Jer.  vi.)  a  village  named  lirthnch 
n i- mn  is  said  to  have  l)cen  on  a  mountain  U-tween 
Iekoa  and  Jerusalem,  a  position  in  which  the  em 
inence  known  as  the  Frank  mountain  (llerodium) 
stands  conspicuous;  and  this  has  accordingly  been 
suggested  as  Beth-haecerem  (Pococke,  Kob.  i.  480). 
The  name  is  at  any  rate  a  testimony  to  the  early 
fniitfulness  of  this  jmrt  of  Palestine. 

K:irem  (Kautfi)  is  one  of  the  towns  added  in  the 
I.XX.  to  the  flebrew  text  of  Josh.  xv.  fiO.as  in  the 
mountains  of  Judah,  in  the  district  of  Bethlehem. 

G. 

BETH  HA'RAN  f^H  3  :  i,  BaiOapdv. 
[Alex.  BaiOappa-]  littharan),  one  of  the  "fenced 
cities  "  on  the  east  of  Jordan,  "  built  "  by  the 
<  indites  (Num.  xxxii.  .1o).  It  is  named  with  lleth- 
ni::irah,  and  therefore  is  no  doubt  the  same  place 
ax  Betii-akam   (accurately   lVth-haram),  Josh. 

a  Cloister*  or  colonnade*  round  artificial  tanks  arc  f  This  name  deserve*  notice  as  ore  of  the  very  rem 
tommon  in  the  Kist.  One  example  is  the  Tnj  )wwrrr,  instance*  In  which  the  translators  of  tne  A.  V.  hnv# 
b  the  s*t  of  drawing*  of  llwj;ip<..-e  now  publishing  by  retained  the  definite  article,  which  In  the  orijrinal  so 
foe  Bvst  India  Couqmtiy.  j  frequently  occur*  In  the  middle  of  compound  propel 

ft  The  photographs,  woodcut*,  and  careful   state-  ;  iuuiim. 
of  Salxmann,  are  conclusive  on  tlus  point.  I 


—  i.  e.  cloisters  or  colonnades a  — 
■ere  extensive  enough  to  accommodate  a  large 
lumber  of  sick  and  infirm  people,  whose  custom 
t  was  to  wait  there  for  the  "troubling  of  the 
•  ater." 

Eusebius  —  though  unfortunately  he  gives  no 
;lue  to  the  situation  of  Bethcsda  —  describes  it  in 
the  OnonuiMictm  as  existing  in  his  time  as  two  pools 
Hp  rals  \lfivcus  SiM^oh).  the  one  supplied  by  the 
periodical  rains,  while  the  water  of  the  other  was 
of  a  reddish  color  {■KtQoiviyntvov),  due,  as  the  tra- 
dition then  ran,  to  the  fact  that  the  flesh  of  the 
sacrifices  was  anciently  washed  there  before  offering, 
xi  which  account  the  pool  was  also  called  wpoBar- 
iitf)-  S»«.  however,  the  comments  of  Light  foot  on 
this  view,  in  his  Exercit.  on  .S.  John,  v.  2.  Euse- 
bius  s  statement  is  partly  confirmed  by  the  Bour- 
deaux  Pilgrim  (a.  i>.  •M-'J),  who  mentions  in  his 
Itinerary  "twin  fish-pools,  having  five  porches, 
which  are  called  JJethsaida "  (quoted  in  Barclay, 

The  large  reservoir  called  the  Birlit  /trail, 
within  th*  walls  of  the  city,  close  by  the  St.  Ste- 
phen's gate,  and  under  the  northeast  wall  of  the 
Haram  area,  is  generally  considered  to  lie  the  mod- 
ern representati\e  of  Bethcsda.  This  tradition 
reaches  back  certainly  to  the  time  of  Sa-wulf,  a.  i>. 
1102,  who  mentions  it  under  the  name  of  Beth- 
saida  {Early  True.  41).  It  is  also  named  in  the 
C\Uz  fit  Jhtiiu  »/«■»»,  a.  n  1187  (sect.  vii. ;  Hob.  ii. 
5*i  2  ,  and  in  more  modern  times  by  Maundrell  and 
ill  the  Liter  travellers. 

The  little  that  can  be  said  on  the  subject  goes 
rather  to  confirm  than  to  invalidate  this  tradition. 
i*n  the  one  hand,  (1.)  the  most  probable  position  of 
the  sheep-gate  is  at  the  northeast  part  of  the  city 
[Jf.hl*sai.km j.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Ui.ktt 
Jsrail  exhibits  none  of  the  marks  which  appear  to 
have  distinguished  the  water  of  Bethcsda  in  the 
reconLs  of  the  Evangelist  and  of  Eusebius.  (2. 1 
The  construction  of  the  liirkth  is  such  as  to  show 
that  it  was  originally  a  water-reservoir.''  and  not, 
as  has  l>een  suggested,  the  moat  of  a  fortress  (I.'ob. 
i.  2  »;{-4,  iii.  241);  (3.)  there  is  certainly  a  remark- 
Able  coincidence  between  the  name  as  given  by  Eu- 
sebius, Bezatha,  and  that  of  the  northeast  suburb 
uf  the  city  at  the  time  of  the  Gospel  history  — 
Bezetlia;  and  (4.)  there  Ls  the  dilticulty  that  if  the 
Hirkr.l  /trail  lie  not  Bethcsda,  which  of  the  ancient 

pools  "  d<«s  it  represent  ? 

One  other  proposed  identification  must  l»e  no- 
t:ceil,  namely,  that  of  Dr.  liobinson  «'i.  ^J42-'Jt.  who 
suggeats  the  *  fountiiin  of  the  Virgin,'"  in  the  val- 
ley of  the  Kedron,  a  short  distance  ulwvc  the  Pool 
■>(  Siloam.  In  favor  of  this  are  its  situation,  sup- 
posing the  shecp-gate  to  l>e  at  the  southeast  of  the 
2tty.  as  Eightfoot,  Kobinson,  and  others  suppose, 
and  the  strange  intermittent  "troubling  of  the  wa- 
ter" caused  by  the  periodical  ebbing  and  flowing 
)f  the  supply.  Against  it  are  the  confined  size  of 
he  pool,  and  the  difficulty  of  finding  room  for  the 
ive  store.  (See  Barclav's  detailed  account,  City, 
4c  510-524.  and  325-6.)  G. 

BETH-E'ZEL  (b^SJrr  n^3.  haute  <ffrm- 

nest  (?):  ohos  iX^tV0^  d,mit»  ricitM),  a 
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liii.  27.  The  name  is  not  found  in  the  lists  of  the 
towns  of  Moab  in  eilher  Isaiah,  Jeremiah,  or  Kzo- 
kiel.  G. 

BETH-HOG X A,   ami   -HOG'LAH  (2 

nV^n,  Imut.  of  jMrtriil<jt,  Gcscii. ;  though  Jerome 
gives  another  interpretation,  lonit  yyri,  muling  tin- 
name  nb?7  2,  and  connecting  it  with  the  fu- 
neral races  or  dances  at  the  mourning  for  Jacob 
[Atai>]  :  Bai&ryAodV,  [0oAa<7<ra,]  BtOtyauZ: 
[Alex.  Ba<t?aAa,j  rWaAerya,  [Br)0ay\a-]  Kt- 
tioujln),  ix  place  on  the  U>rder  of  Judah  (Josh.  xv. 
G)  and  of  Pcnjamin  (xviii.  19),  to  which  latter 
tril>e  it  was  nvkoiied  to  l*-l<<ng  (xviii.  21).  A 
magnificent  spring  ami  a  ruin  Iwtween  Jericho  and 
the  .Ionian  still  hoar  the  names  of  '  Ain-lmjli  and 
kutr  I/tijln,  and  are  doubtless  on  or  near  the  old 
site  (Hob.  i.  044-6).  The  IAX.  reading,  BatBay- 
Kadfji,  may  point  to  Kn-egLiim,  a  place  which  was 
certainly  near  this  locality.  G- 

BETH-HO'RON  CjWin  2,  or  in  con- 

tracted  form  2,  and  once  "Jin  T,  house 

of' curt m.*  or  hvli*:  Baidwpwv,  [etc. :]  Btthonm), 
the  name  of  two  towns  or  villages,  an  "upper" 

I'V^SC1  2.)  and  a  "nether"  (|^Pnn  *2\ 
(Josh.  xvi.  3,  f>;  1  Chr.  vii.  24),  on  the  road  from 
Gibeon  to  Azekah  (Josh,  x.  10,  11)  and  the  Philis- 
tine  l'bin  (1  .Mace.  iii.  21).  Pcth-horon  lay  on 
the  boundary-line  between  Penjamin  and  Kphraim 
(Josh.  xvi.  3.  5,  and  xviii.  13,  14),  was  counted  to 
Kphraim  (Josh.  xxi.  22;  1  Chr.  vii.  24),  and  given 
to  the  Kohathites  (Josh.  xxi.  22;  1  Chr.  vi.  68 
[Ml). 

'Hie  road  connecting  the  two  places  is  memorable 
in  sacred  history  as  the  scene  of  two  of  the  most 
complete  victories  achieve*!  hy  the  Jewish  arms: 
that  of  Joshua  over  the  five  kings  of  the  Amnritcs 
(Josh,  x.;  Kcelus.  xlvi.  C).  and  that  of  Judas  Mac- 
caba-us  over  the  Airces  of  Syria  under  Scron  (1 
Mace.  iii.  13-24).  I-iter  still  the  Boman  army 
wider  Cestius  Galhis  was  totally  cut  up  at  the  same 
ifxjt  (Joseph.  I}.  ./.  ii.  10,  §§  8,  '.»)• 

There  is  no  room  for  doiiht  that  the  two  Peth- 
horons  still  survive  in  tlie  modem  vilkiges  of  tiiit- 

'tJr(tp£  ouu)  ct-Tuhln  and  il-Fikn,  which 

were  first  noticed  hy  Dr.  Clarke,  and  have  been 
since  visited  by  Dr.  Bobinson,  .Mr.  Stanley,  and 
others.  Besides  the  similarity  of  the  name,  and 
the  fact  that  the  two  places  are  still  designated  as 
"upper"  and  "lower."  all  the  requirement*  of  the 
narrative  are  fulfilled  in  this  identification.  The 
road  is  still  the  direct  one  from  the  site  which  must 
lave  been  Gibeon  (tUlib),  and  from  Michmash 
yMi&iuiuis)  to  the  Philistine  plain  on  the  one  hand, 
and  Antipatri*  (Joseph.  Ii.  ./.  ii.  10.  §  9)  on  the 
other.  ( >n  the  mountain  which  lies  to  the  south- 
wan!  of  the  nether  village  is  still  preserved  the 
name  (  )'<</<'!  ami  the  site  of  Ajalon,  so  closely  con- 
nected with  the  proudest  memories  of  Pcth-horon ; 
jnd  the  long  "descent"  Iwtwccn  the  two  remains 
analteml  from  what  it  w;is  on  that  great  day 
'  which  was  like  no  day  M'on>  or  alter  it." 

The  importance  of  the  road  on  which  the  two 
Beth-horons  are  situated,  the  main  approach  to  the 

«  Th«  statements  of  Dr.  llol'iiu>on  and  Mr.  Stanley 
jn  this  point  are  somewhat  at  variance:  but  although 
the  road  from  Gibeon  to  BtifUr  tt-Tahta  is  by  no 
■umo'  a  naltbnn  rise,  yet  the  impression  u  certainly 


BETH-JESHIMOTH 

interior  of  the  country  from  the  hostile  district!  or 
l>oth  sides  of  Palestine — Philistia  and  Egypt  on 
the  went,  Moal.  and  Ammon  on  the  east  —  at  ones 
explains  and  justifies  the  frequent  fortification  of 
these  towns  at  different  periods  of  the  historv  (1 
K.  ix.  17;  2  Chr.  viii.  5;  1  Mace.  ix.  50;  Jud.  iv. 
4,  5).  This  road  —  still,  as  in  ancient  times,  "the 
great  road  of  communication  and  heavy  transju-rt 
Iwtwcen  Jerusalem  and  the  sea-coast"  (Boh.  ii. 
2.V2),  though  a  mute  rather  more  direct,  known  as 
the  "Jaffa  n»ad,"  is  now  used  by  travellers  with 
light  baggage — leaves  the  main  north  road  at 
7'ufi!l  «7-/'ii/,  3J  miles  from  Jerusalem,  due  west 
of  Jericho.  Mending  slightly  to  the  north,  it  nins 
by  the  modem  village  of  «/-./('/>,  the  ancient  Gibeon, 
and  then  pniceeds  by  the  Pcth-horons  in  a  direct 
line  due  west  to  Jimcn  [Gimzo]  and  l.iuUl  [I.vn- 
i>.\J,  at  which  it  parts  into  three,  diverging  north 
to  Cn/thtir-Siibn  [Axni-ATMs],  south  to  Gaza, 
and  west  to  Jnffn  [Jopi-a]. 

From  Gilieon  to  the  Cpper  Beth-horon  is  a  dis- 
tance of  aliout  4  miles  of  broken  ascent  and  de- 
scent. Tlie  ascent,  however,  predominates,  and 
this  then-fore  ap|)ears  to  lie  the  "going  up"  to 
Peth-horoti  which  fonned  the  first  stage  of  Joshua's 
pursuit."  With  the  upper  village  the  descent  eom- 
mences;  the  road  mugh  and  dithcult  even  for  the 
mountain-piths  of  Palestine;  now  over  sheets  of 
smooth  rock  flat  as  the  flagstones  of  a  London 
pavement ;  now  over  the  upturned  edges  of  the 
limestone  strata;  and  now  amongst  the  loose  rectan- 
gular stones  so  characteristic  of  the  whole  of  this  dis- 
trict. There  arc  in  many  places  steps  cut,  and 
other  marks  of  the  path  having  l>een  artificially 
improved.  Put  though  rough,  the  way  can  hanlly 
he  called  "precipitous;"  still  less  is  it  a  ravine 
(Stanley,  p.  208),  since  it  runs  for  the  most  part 
along  the  back  of  a  ridge  or  water-shed  dividing 
wadies  on  either  hand.  After  al>out  three  miles  of 
this  descent,  a  slight  rise  leads  to  the  lower  village 
standing  on  its  mamelon  —  the  last  outpost  of  the 
Pcnjaniite  hills,  and  characterized  by  the  date-palm 
in  the  enclosure  of  the  village  mosque.  A  short 
and  sharp  fall  below  the  village,  a  few  undulations 
and  the  road  is  amongst  the  dim  of  the 
corn-growing  plain  of  Sharon. 

This  rough  descent  from  the  upper  to  the  lower 
firit'ur  is  the  "going  down  to  Peth-horon  "  of  the 
Bible  narrative.  Standing  on  tlie  high  ground  of 
the  upjrr  village,  and  overlooking  the  wild  scei*. 
we  may  feel  assured  that  it  was  over  this  rough 
path  that  tlie  Caiiaanites  fled  to  their  native  low- 
Lauds. 

In  a  remarkable  fragment  of  early  history  (1 
Chr.  vii.  24)  wc  are  told  that  loth  the  upper  and 
lower  towns  were  built  by  a  woman  of  Kphraim, 
Sherah,  who  in  the  present  state  of  the  passage 
appears  as  a  grind -daughter  of  the  founder  of  het 
trili**,  and  also  as  a  din-ct  progenitor  of  the  great 
leader  with  whose  history  the  place  is  so  closely 

G. 


BETH-JESH  IMOTH,  or  -JES'IMOTH 

(n'lltpn  2;  in  Number*,  nfcC^n,  now  of 
(he  tmi/es:  Aonu«0,  [etc.;]  Ah?x.  KcipuoQ,  [ete.:] 
lhthsiituXh,  Btthuiitnoth),  a  town  cr  place  east  of 

Jordan,  in  the  "  deserts  "  {rbrV)  of  Moab;  that 


that  of  nn  ascent ;  and  JVif'&r,  though  perhaps  n< 
higher  than  the  ridge  l«etw«*n  it  and  Gibeon,  yrt 
looks  higher,  because  it  U  so  much  ato/e  evvrytoiiu 
beyond  it. 
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o.  mi  the  lower  level  at  the  south  end  of  the  Jor- 
ima  valley  (Num.  xxxiii.  40);  and  named  with 
Ashdoth-pisgah  and  beth-peor.  It  was  one  of  the 
bmiu  c(  ths  encampment  of  Israel  l>efore  crossing 
tl>e  Jordan.  I^ater  it  was  allotted  to  lieubcn  (.Tosh, 
xii.  3,  xiii.  20),  but  came  at  last  into  the  hands  of 
Moah,  and  formed  one  of  Uie  cities  which  were 
"  the  clory  of  the  country  "  (Ez.  xxv.  «).  Schwarz 
(p.  2J8i  quotes  "a  Btth-Juimuth  as  still  known  at 
the  northeasterumost  point  of  the  Dead  Sea,  half 
a  mile  from  the  Jordan;"  but  this  requires  con- 
firmation. G. 

BETH  LEB'AOTH  (.""HS?1?  houte  of 
L»nt*ft* :  BaBapad  ;  Alex.  Bat6a\$a6  :  BtU>- 
Ubu>th),  a  town  in  the  lot  of  Simeon  (Josh.  xix. 
6).  and  therefore  in  the  extreme  south  of  Judah 
(xv.  .'52,  I>el»aoth),  probaldy  in  the  wild  country  to 
which  its  name  bears  wittier.  In  the  parallel  list 
In  1  t.Tir.  iv.  :J1  the  name  is  given  Hkth-iiikk.i. 

ii. 

BETH-LEHEM  (2?^  *T2  =  of 

trtml:  B?f0Au>:  BtthUhtm).  1.  One  of  tlie 
oldest  towns  in  Palestine,  already  in  existence  at 
the  time  of  Jacob's  return  to  the  country.  It* 
earliest  name  was  I.phica  i  n  or  Ki'Mkataii  (see 
fieri,  xxxv.  hi,  xlviii.  7;  Josh,  xv.  tit).  I.XX.).  and 
it  u  not  till  long  after  the  occupation  of  the  country 
by  the  Israelites  that  we  meet  with  it  under  its 
new  name  of  lSelblehem.  litre,  an  in  other  cases 
(eomp.  IVth-ineou,  Ib-th  dildat haim,  lieth-pcor),  the 
'*  Meth  "  appear*  to  mark  the  l«?stowal  of  a  Hebrew 
appellation;  and  if  the  derivations  of  the  lexicons 
are  to  I *e  trusted,  the  name  in  its  present  shajie  ap- 
pears U>  have  an  attempt  to  translate  the  earlier 
hphratah  into  Hebrew  Lmuuage  and  idiom,  just  as 
ihe  Aral  is  have  r>  their  turn,  with  a  further  slight 
chaugc  of  meaning,  converted  it  into  litd-Lihm 
vhoii*e  of  flesh  >. 

However  this  n  ay  be,  the  ancient  name  lingered 
M  a  faim'.iar  w»H  in  the  mouths  of  the  inhabitant s 
■J  tlw  pbv-e  (Prln  i.  2,  iv.  11;  1  Sam.  xvii.  12l, 
j  nd  in  th*.  pjc'.ry  of  the  Psalmists  and  Prophet* 
i  Ps.  ,-\»vii  *>.  Mic.  v.  2 1  to  a  late  period.  [Kru- 
katu.|  In  the  genealogical  lists  of  1  Chr.  it 
iwiiri.  and  Kplirath  ap]»cars  as  a  jhtsoij  —  the  wife 

of  CaW»  and  mother  of  Hur  (ii.  l!t,  .',1, 

iv.  4);  the  title  of  "father  of  llethlrhem  "  l»cing 
l*-stowed  both  on  Hur  (iv.  4)  and  on  Salma.  the 
ion  of  Hur  (ii.  .11,  54).  The  name  of  Salma  re- 
'alU  a  very  similar  name  intimately  connected  with 
.iethlehem,  namely,  the  father  of  Poa/,  S:dmah 

(n^d,  Kuth  iv.  20;  A.  V.  "Salmon"  )  or  Sal- 

tnon  "p-  verse  21).  Hur  is  also  aimed  in 
-.x.  xxxi.  2  and  1  <hr.  ii.  20.  as  the  father  of  I'ri 
the  fUlier  of  Itezaleel.  Iu  the  Fast  a  trade  or  cdl- 
i.ii:  remains  fixed  in  one  family  for  generations,  and 
if  there  is  any  foundation  for  the  tradition  of  the 
Tarzum,  that  Jc^e  the  father  of  l'avid  was  "a 
weaver  of  the  veils  of  the  sanctuary  "  "  ( lap,;.  Jon- 
ithan  ou  2  Sain.  xxi.  1!)).  he  may  have  inherited 
the  accomplishments  and  the  pp.fes«ion  of  his  art 
from  his  forefather,  who  was  »  tilled  with  the  Spirit 
jf  Cud,"  "to  work  all  manner  of  work-,-  ant 


amongst  them  that  of  the  embroiderer  tod  th« 

weaver  (Kx.  xxxv.  ',l~>).h 

After  tlie  conquest  liethlehcm  appears  under  it. 
own  name  Iteth-lchem-judah  (Judg.  xvii.  7;  1  Sam. 
xvii.  12;  Puth  i.  1,  2),  p>*siblv,  though  hardly 
|>robably,  to  distinguish  it  from  the  small  and  re 
mote  place  of  the  same  name  iu  Zebulun.  As  tht 
Hebrew  text  now  stands,  however,  it  is  omitted 
altogether  from  the  list  of  the  towns  of  Judah  in 
Joshua  xv.  though  retained  by  the  I. XX.  in  the 
eleven  names  which  they  insert  between  verses  !M 
and  00.  Arnold  these  it  occurs  lietwecn  I  hcko 
(Tekoa),  Qtxw  (comp.  I  (  hr.  iv.  4,  5).  and  Phaser 
(?  Peor,  <bayu>f>]-  This  omission  from  the  He- 
brew text  is  certainly  remarkable,  but  it  is  quite  in 
keeping  with  the  oWurity  in  which  llethlchem  re- 
mains throughout  the  whole  of  the  sacred  history. 
Not  to  speak  of  the  later  event  which  has  made  the 
name  of  Pethlehem  so  familiar  to  the  whole  Chris- 
tian and  Mussulman  world,  it  was,  as  the  birthplace 
of  Ihivid,  the  scene  of  a  most  iinpirtant  occurrence 
to  ancient  Israel.  And  yet  from  some  cause  or 
other  it  never  rose  to  any  eminence,  nor  ever  U-- 
came  the  theatre  of  any  action  or  busines.*.  It  is 
dithcult  to  say  why  Hebnm  ami  Jerusalem,  with 
no  sj*-cial  associations  in  their  favor,  were  tixed  on 
as  capitals,  while  the  place  in  which  the  trreat  ideal 
kin.',  the  hero  and  fioet  of  the  nation,  drew  his  first 
breath  and  sp-nt  his  youth  remained  an  "  ordinary 
Juda  an  villas'."'  No  doubt  this  is  in  |art  owin^ 
to  what  will  Is'  noticed  presently  —  the  isolated 
nature  of  its  pisition;  but  that  circumstance  did  not 
prevent  <iil«s>n,  Kain  ih,  and  many  other  plaee*  situ- 
ated  on  emiiieti.  «-s  tn.m  liecomini,'  f;in»ous.  and  is  not 
suthcicnt  to  account  entirely  for  such  silemr  r»'>p'rl- 
in^  a  plu-e  so  stmn^  by  nature.  nimiuaudiiiL;  one 
of  the  main  reads,  and  the  ev  .  Urin  e  i.f  which  as 
a  military  pnition  may  U>  s.iH  lv  inferred  from  the 
tact  that  at  one  time  it  was  occupied  by  the  Phil- 
istines as  a  garrison  <2  Sam.  xxiii.  14;  1  Chr.  xi. 
hi,. 

Tlx.iiL'h  not  namcl  us  a  I>evitiral  city,  it  was 
apj>arentlv  a  residence  of  Invites,  fur  Oom  n  came 
the  \mui'_'  man  Jon  athan,  the  son  of  tiershoin,  who 
became  the  first  priest  of  the  Ihuiites  at  their  new 
northern  settlement  ('Jmlg.  xvii.  7,  xviii.  ;{(»),  and 
from  it  also  came  the  concubine  of  the  other  l^evite 
whose  death  at  (iilx-ah  caused  the  destruction  of 
the  tril>e  of  Iteiijaniin  (xix.  l-'.t). 

The  iK-dt  of  b'uth  is  a  pa^-e  from  the  domestic 
history  of  Itethlehem;  the  names,  almost  the  very 
[rTsous,  of  the  Itethlehemites  are  there  brought 
l*fore  us ;  we  are  allowed  to  assist  at  their  most 
|>eculiar  customs,  and  to  witness  the  verv  springs 
of  those  events  which  have  contenvd  iuunortalit J 
on  the  name  of  the  place.  Many  ot  th<-<e  customs 
were  doubtless  common  to  Israel  in  fen. nil.  but 
one  tiling  must  have  bm  ps  uliar  to  |Set Idehem. 
What  most  strike  the  view,  alter  the  «  h.inn  of 
the  general  picture  has  lost  its  first  hold  on  us,  is 
the  intimate  connection  of  the  place  with  Moab. 
<  >f  the  origin  of  this  connection  no  pvord  exists, 
no  hint  of  it  has  yet  Uvn  discovered,  but  it  con- 
tinued in  fore."  for  at  least  a  century  after  the  ar 
rival  of  Kuth, 'ill  the  time  when  her  "real  ^rainUin 
could  find  no  more  veure  n  treat  for  bis  parents 
true  the  fury  of  Saul,  than  the  house  of  the  kirn; 


n  At  the  date  of  the  ri.it  of  Benjamin  of  Tu.lrla.  er"s  tieam  "  (whatever  the     tx-nm  "  may  be!  «)ii<  h 

hrw  were  still  "  twel»e  Jews.  >lyrrs  by  profession,  II t-  i«-ctir  in  the  account*  of  plants  or  inli;ht\  men  slain 

e*  at  hVtb-leh-m"  i llenj.  of  Tivk-la,  AsAsr,  i  7.0).  bv  D.»vl.J  or  his  hen-**,  but  not  In  ui.v  unconnected 

»  Ma>  not  this  elucidate  the  auusioiu  to  the  "  wear-  with  him. 
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of  Moab  at  Mizpeh  (1  Sam.  xxii.  .1,  4).  But  what- 
ever iU  orig'm,  hero  we  find  the  connection  bi  full 
vigor.  When  the  famine  occurs,  the  natural  re- 
source is  to  go  to  the  country  of  Moab  and  "  con- 
tinue there;  "  the  suqirise  of  the  city  is  occasioned 
not  at  Naomi's  L">ing,  hut  at  her  return.  Huth 
wan  "not  like  "  the  h.'iml  maiden*  of  Boaz —  some 
difference  of  feature  <>r  complexion  there  was  doubt- 
less which  distinguished  the  "children  of  I>ot " 
from  tie  children  of  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob; 
but  vet  she  gleans  after  the  reapers  in  the  field  with- 
out molestation  or  remark,  and  when  lioaz  in  the 
most  public  manner  |>ossible  proclaims  his  intention 
of  taking  the  stranger  to  lie  his  wife,  no  voice  of 
remonstrance  is  raiscii.  but  loud  congratulations  are 
expressed,  the  parallel  in  the  Ufe  of  Jacob  occurs  at 


once  to  all,  and  a  blessing  is  invoked  on  the  bead  of 
Buth  the  Moabitess,  that  she  may  be  like  the  two 
daughters  of  the  Mesopotamia^  Nahor,  "hke  Bach* 
and  like  leah,  who  did  build  the  house  of  Israel.'1 
This,  in  the  face  of  the  strong  denunciations  of 
Moab  contained  in  the  Ijiw  is,  to  say  the  least,  very 
remarkable." 

The  elevation  of  David  to  the  kingdom  does  not 
appear  to  have  affected  the  fortunes  of  his  native 
place.  The  residence  of  Saul  acquired  a  new  title 
specially  from  him.  by  which  it  was  called  e\en 
down  to  the  latest  time  of  Jewish  history  (2  Sam. 
xxi.  G;  Joseph.  B.  J.  v.  2.  §  1,  ra0a6aaou\-fi),  but 
David  did  nothing  to  dignify  Bethlehem,  or  con- 
nect it  with  himself.  The  only  touch  of  recollec- 
tion which  he  manifests  for  it,  is  that  recorded  in 


the  well-known  story  of  his  sudden  longing  for  the  I 
water  of  the  well  by  the  gate  of  his  childhood  (9 
S.un.  xxiii.  15). 

The  few  remaining  casual  notices  of  Bethlehem 
in  the  <  »U  I  <-»t.inient  may  be  quickly  enumerated. 
It  was  fortified  by  Behol»oam  (2  Chr.  xi.  15)-  By, 
the  time  of  the  Captivity,  the  Inn  of  Chimham  by 

1  =  "close  to")  Bethlehem,  appears  to  ha\*e 
become  t lie  recognized  point  of  departure  for  trav- 
ellers to  Egypt  (Jer.  xli.  17)  —  a  caravanserai  or 

khan  (rWTJ  :  see  Stanley,  App.  §  DO),  perhaps 
identical  one  which  existed  there  at  the  time  of 
ir  I-ord  (»faraAu^ia),  like  those  which  still  exist 
ill  over  the  east  at  the  stations  of  travellers, 
l-istlv,  ••  (  hililren  of  Bethlehem,"  to  the  numlxr 
,»f  123,  returned  with  Zerubbabcl  from  Babylon 
Tin.  ii.  21;  Nell.  vii.  96). 

a  Munb  appear*  elsewhere  In  connection  with  a  place 
In  J utah.  JfnW-.-1ehwn  (1  Chr.  iv.  22).  We  might 
be  teuiptrd  to  believe  the  name  merely  another  form 
jf  Jyih-Mitm,  If  the  context  — the  mention  of  Mnre- 
ihah  and  t'hozeba,  places  on  the  extreme  west  of  the 
rib*  —  did  not  forbid  it. 
o  In  the  Greek  copies  of  St.  Matthew  the  name  is 


In  the  New  Testament  Bethlehem  retains  itsdis 
tinctive  title  of  Bethlehem  judah  •  (Matt.  ii.  1,  5), 
and  once,  in  the  announcement  of  the  angels,  the 
"city  of  David  "  c  (I. like  ii.  4:  and  coiup.  John 
vii.  42;  ku'utj:  CMftiflblw).  Its  connection  with  the 
history  of  Christ  is  too  familiar  to  all  to  need  any 
notice  here:  the  remark  should  merely  I*?  made 
that  as  in  the  earlier  history  less  is  recorded  of  the 
place  after  the-  youth  of  David  than  before,  so  in 
the  later  nothing  occurs  after  the  birth  of  our  Ixrd 
to  indicate  that  any  additional  importance  or  in- 
terest was  fastened  on  the  town.  In  fact,  the  pas- 
sages just  quoted,  and  the  few  which  follow,  ex- 
haust the  references  to  it  in  the  N.  T.  (Matt.  ii.  G, 
8,  IG;  I.ukc  ii.  15). 

After  this  nothing  is  heard  of  it  till  near  the  mid- 
dle of  the  2d  century,  when  Justin  Martyr  sneaks 
of  our  lord's  birth  as  having  taken  place  "  in  acer- 

given  as  It  tyr  "Ioviai'ac ;  but  in  the  more  ancient 
Syri&c  recension  lately  published  by  Mr.  Curctou  it  is, 
as  in  the  O.  T.,  Bethlehem-jutah. 

c  Observe  that  this  phrase  has  lost  the  meamnf 
which  it  bears  in  the  O.  T.,  where  it  specially  ana 
invariably  signifies  the  fortress  of  the  Jebusites,  tht 
fastness  of  Zion  (2  Sam.  t.  7,  9 ;  1  Chr  xi.  6,  7». 
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?very  close  to  the  village,"  which  cave  he 
poes  on  to  say  had  been  specially  {tinted  out  by 
Isaiah  as  •*  a  sign."  The  |>assage  from  Isaiah  to 
which  he  refers  is  xxxiii.  13-1'J,  in  J,e  I.XX.  ver- 
sion of  which  occurs  the  following  —  "He  shall 
dwell  on  high:  His  place  of  defen«e  "hall  be  in  a 
lofty  cave  of  the  strong  rock  "  (Justin,  lii'il.  c. 
Tryph.  §§  78,  70).  Such  is  the  earliest  supplement 
we  possess  to  the  meagre  indications  of  the  narrative 
of  the  Gospels;  and  while  it  is  not  possible  to  say 
with  certainty  that  the  tradition  is  true,  there  is  no 
reason  for  discrediting  it.  There  is  nothing  in 
itself  improbable — as  there  eertainly  is  in  many 
ca.*4ss  where  the  traditional  scenes  of  events  are  laid 
in  caverns  —  iu  the  supposition  that  the  place  in 
which  Joseph  and  Mary  took  shelter,  and  where 
was  the  "  manger"  or  "stall"  (whatever  the 
tftArvT)  may  have  l<een),a  was  a  cave  in  tho  litue- 
stone  rock  of  which  the  eminence  of  ltcthlchem  is 
(x>m|K*f-d.  Nor  is  it  t.ecessary  to  assume  that 
lustin's  quotation  from  Isaiah  is  the  ground  of  an 
inference  of  hi*  own ;  it  may  equally  be  an  author- 
ity happily  adduced  by  him  in  support  of  the  ex- 
isting tradition. 

Hut  the  step  from  the  belief  that  the  nativity 
may  have  taken  place  in  a  cavern,  to  the  belief  that 
the  present  subterraneous  vault  or  crypt  is  that 
cavern,  is  a  very  wide  one.  liven  in  the  150  y«irs 
that  had  parsed  when  Justin  wrote,  so  much  had 
happened  at  llcthlehem  that  it  is  difficult  to  Ik lieve 
that  the  true  spot  could  have  been  accurately  pre- 
served. In  that  interval  —  an  interval  as  long  as 
that  between  the  landing  of  William  HI.  and  the 
battle  of  Waterloo  —  not  only  had  the  neighbor- 
hood ofJerusalemls^n  overrun  and  devastated  by  the 
Romans  at  the  destruction  of  the  city,  but  the  em- 
peror Hadrian,  amongst  other  desecrations,  had 
actually  planted  a  grove  of  Adonis  at  the  sjx>t 
(fcjcu*  inuinfjntbit  A  l»ni<lL<,  Jerome,  J'j>.  J'ttui). 
This  grove  remained  at  Uetlilehem  for  no  less  than 
180  years,  namely,  from  A.  l».  135  till  a  15.  After 
this  the  place  was  purged  of  its  abominations  by 
Constantine,  who  akmt  A.  t».  330  erected  the  pres- 
et! t  church  (Kuseb.  Court,  iii.  40.  See  Tobler, 
102,  luttr  ).  Conceive  the  alterations  in  the  ground 
implied  in  this  statement !  —  a  heathen  sanctuary 
established  and  a  grove  planted  on  the  spot  —  that 
grove  and  thone  erections  demolished  to  make  room 
for  the  llasilica  of  Constantine ! 

The  modern  town  of  Heil-liltm  ( viiAAj) 

lies  to  the  E.  of  the  main  road  from  Jerusalem  to 
Hebron,  H  miles  from  the  former.  It  covers  "the 
E.  and  X.  E  parts  of  the  ridge  of  a  "  long  gray 
hill "  of  Jura  limestone,  which  stands  nearly  due 
E.  and  W.,  and  is  about  a  mile  in  length.  The  hill 
has  a  deep  valley  on  the  X.  and  another  on  the  S. 
The  west  end  shelves  down  gradually  to  the  valley; 
but  the  east  end  is  (wider,  and  overlooks  a  plain  of 
tome  extent.  The  slopes  of  the  ridge  are  in  many 
parts  covered  by  terraced  gardens,  shaded  by  rows 
of  olives  with  figs  and  vines,  the  terraces  sweeping 
round  the  contour  of  the  hill  with  great  regularity. 
On  the  top  of  the  hill  lies  the  village  in  a  kind  of 


a  It  is  as  well  to  remember  that  tho  n  stable,  and 
|i  accompaniments  are  the  creations  cf  the  itnagloa- 
km  of  potts  and  painters,  with  no  su  yort  from  tti 
iospel  narrmtire- 

*  Mr.  Stanley  mentious,  and  recurs  characteristi- 
cally to  th«  interesting  fact,  that  the  present  roof  is 
YMtstructed  from  English  oak  plven  to  the  church  bv 
IV.    (6-.  $  P.  141,  439.)    Tobler,  104,  note, 
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irregular  triangle  (Stewart),  at  aliout  150  yardi 
from  the  apex  of  which,  and  se|«raled  from  it  oy  a 
vacant  s|>ace  on  the  extreme  eastern  part  of  thr 
ridire,  spreads  the  noble  llasilica  of  St.  Helena, 
"  half  church,  half  fort."  now  embraced  by  its 
three  convents,  Creek,  Latin,  and  Armenian. 

This  is  not  the  place  for  a  description  of  the 
•'  holy  places  "  of  Hethlehcm.  All  that  can  lie  said 
about  them  has  lieen  well  said  by  l^ord  Nugent 
ti.  13-21),  and  Mr.  Stanley  (438-442).  (See  also, 
though  interspersed  with  much  irrelevant  matter, 
Stewart,  24H.  334-5.)  Of  the  architecture  of  the 
church  very  little  is  known ;  for  a  resume  of  that 
little  see  Fergussou's  UniulUxik  of  Arcliitectitrr, 
521;  also  Sal/.mann's  Photographs  and  the  Etwlc 
accompanying  them  (p.  72)/'  One  fact,  of  great 
interest  —  probably  the  most  genuine  alxiiit  the 
place  —  is  associated  with  a  portion  of  the  crypt  of 
this  church,  namely,  that  here,  "  beside  what  he 
Ulieved  to  lie  the  cradle  of  the  Christian  faith," 
St.  Jerome  lived  for  more  than  30  years,  leaving  a 
lasting  monument  of  his  sojourn  in  the  Vulgate 
translation  of  the  Hi  hie. 

In  the  plain  l>elow  and  east  of  the  convent,  alniut 
a  mile  hum  the  walls,  is  the  traditional  scene  of  the 
ang-ls'  ap|iearanee  to  the  shepherds,  a  very  small, 
]<oor  village  call.nl  /Uit-Sdlnir,  to  the  K.  of  which 
are  the  unimportant  remains  of  a  Creek  church. 
These  buildings  and  ruins  are  surrounded  by  olive- 
trees  (Seetzeii,  ii.  41,  42i.  Herein  Arculrs  time, 
"  bv  the  tower  of  Ader."  was  a  church  dedicated 
to  the  three  shepherds,  and  contain'u.g  their  mon- 
uments (Arculf.  tij.  Hut  this  plain  i*  too  rich  ever  1 
to  have  lieeii  allowed  to  lie  in  p:  stun-e,  and  it  is 
more  likely  to  have  U  rn  then  occupied,  as  it  is  now 
and  as  it  doubtless  was  iu  the  days  of  Ruth,  by 
cornfields,  and  the  sheep  to  have  kin  kept  on  the 
1 1 ;  i  U .  • 

The  traditional  well  of  David  ,;2  Sam.  xxiii.  1M, 
a  group  of  three  cisterns,  is  more  than  half  a  mile 
away  from  the  present  town  on  the  other  sidt  cf 
the  wady  on  the  north.  A  few  yards  from  tin 
western  end  of  the  village  are  two  ajsrtures,  which 
have  the  ap|iearance  of  wells;  but  they  are  merely 
o|«  nings  to  a  cistern  connected  with  the  aqueduct 
below,  and  we  have  Dr.  Robinson's  :issunuiee  that 
there  is  now  no  well  of  living  water  in  or  near  the 
town. 

The  population  of  liiil-lihm  is  aknit  3000  souls, 
entirely  Christians.  All  travellers  remark  the  good 
looks  of  the  women  (F.ollnn),  the  substantial,  clean 
appearance  of  the  houses,  and  the  general  air  of 
comfort  (for  an  eastern  town  I  which  prevails,  C 

•  In  regard  to  the  well  at  Hethlehcm  (1)  11 
should  1*'  remarked  that  David  (see  2  Sam.  xxiii. 
15)  longed  not  tor  "living  water"  but  for  that  from 

the  "reservoir"  or  "cistern  "  (as  signifies, 
see  I'urst ;  Sept.  \o.kkos  :  Vulg.  cirteitiii).  at  the  irate 
of  Rcthlehein.  The  writer  in  approaching  Hetk 
lehem  from  the  south  (April  21st,  1852  >  found  a 
little  stream  running  down  the  steep  kink  on  that 
side,  and  at  the  top,  on  entering  the  town,  drank 
of  the  refreshing  water  from  a  reservoir  there,  said 


adduces  'he  authority  of  Kut.vchius  Uiat  the 
'"buret,  *  the  work  of  Justinian,  who  destroyed  that 
of  Consum tine  as  not  sufficiently  magnificent. 

e  ' \ypav\oiivrts  (Luke  II.  8  ;  A.  V.  "abiding  In  tha 
field  ")  has  no  special  reference  to  '<  field  "  more  tbau 
hill,  but  mean*  rattier  "passing  the  ni^lit  out  'if 
doors;  ''  x^p*  also  means  a  "district"  or  neighbor 
with  no  special  topographical 
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to  be  supplied  by  an  aqueduct  from  Solomon's 
Pools.  The  same  springs  must  have  funashed  Beth- 
lehem with  water  of  old  (there  is  no  Utter  water 
in  all  that  region  now);  and  supposing  David  to 
have  Ikwii,  as  he  probably  was,  in  the  wilderness  of 
Tekoa  at  the  time,  it  was  the  water  of  which  he  would 
naturdly  think  not  only  as  so  good  in  itself,  hut 
actually  nearer  to  him  than  any  other.  The  "  tra- 
ditional well,"  half  a  mile  or  more  northeast  of 
liethh-hem.  contains  water  at  times  (Hitter,  /•></- 
kumk,  xvi.  230;  Wilson,  Lands  of  O.t  JiibU,  i. 
3!»!i):  hut  at  that  distance  it  would  not  bo  nat- 
unilly l»e  associated  with  the  gate.  As  we  have 
Men  alxtve,  it  is  no  objection  piat  the  so-called 
well  "  is  a  cistern  or  reservoir.  11. 

2.  (-nb  'a  :  Bcuefid*,  Alex.  Baie\((fi:  Btth- 
ft  In  w ).  a  town  in  the  portion  of  Zebulun  named 
nowhere  hut  in  Josh.  xix.  1.1.  It  has  l>eeu  recovered 
h_«  |)r.  Pobinson  at  litit  l^ahm,  al*>ut  six  miles  west 
of  Nazareth,  and  lying  between  that  town  and  Uie 
main  road  from  Akka  to  Gaza.  Kol.in*  n  charac- 
terizes it  as  "  a  very  miserable  village,  none  more 
to  in  all  the  country,  and  without  a  trace  of  an- 
tiquity except  the  name  "  (iii.  113).  G. 

BETHTEHEMITE,      THE  ("W2 

"^•7^:  B7t0\tt(xhf)s  [Vat.  -utt:],  6  Btu0A«- 
uj'ttjs  [\'at.  -«uu«»-];  Alex.  B??0A««uiT7jj  [and 
•fiti-]  -  Ihthl.htuiitrs).  A  native  or  inhabitant  of 
Bethlehem.  Jesse  (1  Sam.  xvi.  1,  18.  xvii.  ft8)  and 
Klhanan  (2  Sam.  xxi.  l'.J)  were  Bethleheuiites. 
Another  Uhanan.  sou  of  Dodo  of  Bethlehem,  was 
one  «>f  David"*  guard  (2  Saiu.  xxiii.  24).  [l'.i.- 

IIA.NAN.]  W.  A.  W. 

BETHLO'MON  (BaitfAbyiwr;  [Vat.  Payc 
9\u>p.u>v\  Aid.  B« BKvpuiy.  Stj*J,-inini]),  1  Esdr.  v. 
17.  [Ht/nii.iiiiEM,  l.j  G. 

BETH-MA'ACH AH  (rD2^      and  with 

t  i 

the  article,   t^H  ^  [Invite  of  oppression] :  B(6pa- 

X«,  **pM«Xc':  [Vat.  Baiflfioxo:  Alex.  B>je>axa:] 
Uttluii  r.f<  -ha),  a  place  named  only  in  2  Sam.  xx.  14, 
1">,  and  there  occurring  more  as  a  definition  of  the 
|«)sition  of  Auki.  than  for  itself.  In  the  absence 
of  more  information,  we  can  only  conclude  that  it  is 
identical  with  Ma.uhaii,  or  Akam-ma.u  haii. 
one  of  the  petty  Syrian  kingdoms  in  the  north  of 
Palestine.     [An  AM.]  G. 

BETH  MAR'CABOTH  (nhr^n'?, 

house  of  the  chariots,  in  Chron.  without  the  article: 
BaiO/xaxtptfi,  [Baj9p.CLptp.wO,  Nat.  -pf<-:|  Alex. 
Bcu8ap.pxxpxaa&e0,  Bcud  [Maf>xa3a»0:]  Bithmttr- 
chabotl, ),  one  of  the  towns  of  .Simeon,  situati  d  to  the 
rxt rente  south  of  Judah,  with  Ziklag  and  llormali 
(Josh,  xix.  h ;  1  (  hr.  iv.  31 ).  What  "  chariots"  can 
have  Ut-n  in  use  in  this  rough  and  thinly  inhabited 
part  of  thecountry,  at  a  time  so  early  as  that  at  which 
these  lists  of  towns  purport  to  have  l>een  made  out, 
we  know  not.  At  a  Liter  jx'riod  —  that  of  Solo- 
mon —  chariot  cities  "  are  named,  and  a  regular 
trade  with  Kgvpt  in  chariots  was  carried  on  t  l  K. 
x.  lit;  2<  hr.  viii.  0;  1  K.  x.  2!);  2  t  hr.  i.  17), 
vhich  would  naturally  require  depots  or  stopping- 
places  on  the  road  »  up  "  to  Palestine  (Statdey,  1001. 
In  the  parallel  list.  Josh.  xv.  .30,  31,  Madm.miiah 
occurs  in  place  of  Iieth-mareahoth ;  possibly  the 
latter  was  substituted  for  the  former  after  the  town 
had  It-come  the  resort  of  chariots.  W  ithout  sup- 
fusing  the  one  word  to  be  a  mere  corruption  of 
iie  olhtr,  the  change  of  a  name  to  one  dinering 


less  in  appearance  than  in  meaning  is  quite  in  cJus 
racter  with  the  plays  on  words  frequeut  in  Hebrew 
literature.    [Hazak-ki mm  ;  Mai>ma.n.\aii.J  G. 

BETH-ME'ON  '?  :    01kos  Mat, 

Btthmaon),  Jer.  xlviii.  23.  A  contracted  form  of  thl 
name  elsewhere  given  as  Htril-UAAi^MKox.  (i. 

BETH-NIM  RAH  rV2  =  hous* 

T   .  • 

of  sunt  miter,  Gesen.:  i)  Na/zpou.  BatyOaraBpd 
Alex.  AftBpav,  \Br\Baft.va  ;  <  omp.  B-nQvapLpc* 
Br\6ava.fj.(>a.  ;  Aid.  AupaV,  ByOvafApd]  lUthticmra , 
one  of  the  •>  fenced  cities  "  on  the  east  of  the  Jor- 
dan taken  and  "built"  by  the  tril*  of  tnul  (Nuli 
xxxii.  30)  and  desorilied  as  lying  "in  the  valley'' 

(PT??2)  beside  Ileth-haran  (Josh.  xiii.  27).  In 
Num.  xxxii.  3  it  is  named  simply  Nimi:ah.  By 
Kusebius  and  Jerenie  (ihiom.  iVthamiiarani.  and 
lieth-nemra)  the  village  is  said  to  have  ln-en  still 
standing  ti\e  miles  north  of  l.ibias  (Beth  haran); 
and  under  N</3pa  Kusebius  mentions  that  it  was  a 
large  place,  Kti<nr\  fityiarr].,  in  Kara^aia  ( 'i  liata 
iwa).  and  c;dle«l  Altara. 

The  name  stills  survives  in  the  X«hr  Simrin, 
the  And>  apjiellation  of  the  lower  end  of  the  Waify 
S/oHiifi,  where  the  waters  of  that  valley  discharge 
themselves  into  the  .Ionian  close  to  one  of  the  reg- 
ular  lords  a  few  miles  alsive  Jericho.  It  has  l>eec 
seen  by  Seetzen  (/»*/.<»«,  1H.">4,  ii.  318).  and  1M>- 
inson  (i.  i'j.M),  bi;t  d»»es  not  appear  to  have  Urn 
explored,  and  all  that  is  known  is  that  the  vf-geta 
tion  is  very  thick,  lietokeniug  an  abundance  of  wa- 
ter. The  W'oilij  >l,oo</>  runs  back  up  into  th< 
I'-isteni  mountains,  as  far  as  ts-Solt.  Its  name 
(the  modern  form  of  Hobab?)  connects  it  with  the 
wanderings  of  the  children  of  Israel,  and  a  tradi- 
tion still  clings  to  the  neighborhood,  that  it  was 
down  this  vail*  y  they  descended  to  the  Jordan 
(Sect/en,  ii.  377). 

It  seems  to  have  escaped  notice  how  fullv  the 
requirements  of  Itethaloni  arc  met  in  the  circum- 
stances of  Beth-nimndi  —  its  abundance  of  water 
and  its  situation  close  to  "  the  region  nund  about 
Jordan  "  (  ^  wto'txupot  rov  'lupSavov,  »•  <  ■  the  (  u  - 
C'AH  of  the  (  >.  T.,  the  <  )a»is  of  Jericho),  immetliately 
sicressible  to  "  Jerusalem  ami  all  Judaa  "  (John  i- 
28;  Matt.  iii.  f>;  Mark  i.  ft)  by  the  direct  ar.d  or- 
dinary read  from  the  capital.  Add  to  this,  what 
is  certainly  a  strong  confirmation  of  this  suggestion, 
that  iu  the  LXX.  the  name  of  Beth-nimrah  is  found 
almost  exactly  assuming  the  form  of  lU'thalnam  — 
Baidayafipi,  B»?»a/3po,  B«0opoj8c£  (sec  Holmes 
and  1'arsons's  LXX.). 

The  14  Waters  of  Nimrim,"  which  are  named  iu 
the  denunciations  of  Moab  by  Isaiah  and  Jeremiah, 
may  fn>m  the  context  I*  the  brook  which  still 
l)ears  the  same  name  at  the  S.  E.  part  of  the  Dead 
Sea.  [NiMiiiM.J  A  similar  name  (signifying, 
however,  in  Antbic,  "panther")  is  not  uncommon 
on  the  east  of  the  Jordan.  G. 

BETHO'RON  (Ba.^v  :  Alex.  B*e«f  »: 
om.  in  Vulg.).    Uktii-iioi:<»n  (Jud.  ir.  4). 

BETH-PA  LET  Z  :  when  not  in 

pau«>,  t:1"^.  house  vfHiyht;  Bai<paAa6;  [Alez 
Bai$<pa\t0  ]  Httl/jilnUt),  a  town  among  those  in 
the  extreme  south  of  Judah,  named  in  Josh,  rr 
27,  and  Neh.  xi.  20,  with  Moladah  and  Becr-shel* 
In  the  latter  place  it  is  IlKru-i  iiKt-H-  (followinf 
the  Vulgate).  Its  remains  have  not  yet  beuu  di» 
covered.  G 
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BETH-PAZ'ZEZ  (V":  ?  3  </ 
•trwon]  :  Erffxrcup^t  ;    Alex.  Ba^Aotrrjr :  /frr/n- 
thesrg),  a  town  of  Isaachar  named  with  Kn-haddan 
;.Id»h.  xix.  21 ),  and  of  which  nothing  is  known. 

G. 

BETH-PE'OR  ("t'lrS  D^2  [Autue  </ 
frfir]:  ohos  4oyvp:  in  Josh.  Baitf^rywp,  [Alex. 
BcdcfKrywo :  ]  ftnum  PliO'jor,  Ph'>;/<vt  /it  fftj/hoyor  ; 
in  OnuiH.  Brthj'iHju),  a  place,  no  doubt  dedicated 
to  the  god  Haai^i'Kok,  on  the  east  of  .Ionian, 
opposite  {awirtam)  Jericho,  and  six  miles  alcove 
labia*  or  Beth-harun  fhuseh.  Onomostinm ).  If 
was  in  the  jiossession  of  the  trilie  of  Bculien  (Josh- 
xiii.  "JO  ).  In  the  Pentateuch  the  name  occurs  in  a 
fjrmula  by  which  one  of  the  last  halting-places  of 
the  children  of  Israel  is  designated  —  •»  the  ravine 

■S*?7)  over  against  (^-Vl)  Beth-peor"  (Dent, 
til-  29,  iv.  4»J).  In  thU  ravine  Moses  was  probably 
buried  '  ixxiv.  fi). 

Here,  as  in  other  cases,  the  Beth  may  be  a  Hebrew 
substitution  for  Baal.  G. 

BETHTHAGE  [-1  *yl]  (Bittycr/^  an<l  Bt)0- 
tpayn'-  Btthphoije  ;  quasi  KSS  3,  house  of  un- 
ri/>e  f<j«\  the  name  of  a  pLice  on  the  mount  of 
Olives,  on  the  road  between  Jericho  and  Jerusalem. 
From  the  two  lieing  twice  mentioned  together,  it 
was  apparently  close  to  Id  tiiaxy  (Matt.  xxi.  1; 
Mark  xi.  1;  I  .tike  xix.  2>»,  and  from  its  being 
named  first  of  the  two  in  the  narrative  of  a  jourtiev 
from  e:ist  to  west,  it  may  i«e  presumed  that  it  lay, 
if  anything,  to  the  eastward  of  Bethany.  The  fact 
of  our  IjonTs  making  Bethany  his  nightly  lodging 
place  (Matt.  xxi.  17,  Ac.  )  is  no  confirmation  of  this 
(as  Winer  would  have  it  ;  since  He  would  doubt- 
less take  up  his  abode  in  a  place  where  He  had 
friends,  even  though  it  were  not  the  first  place  at 
which  He  :irrived  "\\  the  n>ad.  No  remains  which 
could  answer  to  this  position  have  however  U-en 
found  '  Bob.  i.  4-J.J),  and  the  traditional  site  is  alt.nr 
Bethany,  h:df-way  lietween  that  village  and  the  top 
of  the  mount. 

By  Kusebius  and  Jcreme,  and  also  by  Origen, 
the  place  was  known,  though  i.u  indication  of  its 
position  is  given;  by  the  former  it  is  called  Ktifir). 
by  Jerome  rillula.  They  deseril-e  it  as  a  village  of 
the  priests,  possibly  fn»m  Beth  phaee,"  signifying 
in  Syri:ic  the  **  liouse  of  the  jaw."  and  the  jaw  in 
the  sacrifices  Iteing  the  portion  of  the  priests  f  Belaud, 
G">1).  IJghtfoofs  thisiry.  grounded  on  the  state- 
ments of  the  Talmudists,  is  extraordinary :  that 
Bethphage  was  the  name  of  a  district  reaching  from 
the  foot  of  Olivet  to  the  wall  of  Jerusalem.  (But 
Belaud,  «.V2:  Hug.  /■."»'«/.  i.  18,  lit.)  Schwarz 
I  ),  and  Bin  lav,  in  his  map,  apjiear  to  agree 
1  placing  Bethphage  on  the  southern  shoulder  of 
.ie  Mount  of  <  Mfi-u.se,"  above  the  village  of  Siloam, 
and  therefore  west  of  Bethany. 

The  name  of  Bethphage,  the  signification  of 
which  as  given  above  is  generallv  accepu-d.  is.  like 
tho<e  of  Bethany  [  ? J,  <  aphenatha,  Bezetha,  and  the  , 
Mount  of  ((lives  itself,  a  testimony  to  the  ancient 
Tuitfulness  of  this  district  (  Stanley,  187).  G. 

BETH-PHEXET,  Neh.  xi.  20.  [Bitii- 

AI.KT.J  , 

BETH-R A'PH A  (S^7   7T2,    house  of' 
V  iph'i,  or  of  the  ij'umt :  &  BaBpala;  Alex.  Bad- 
lfipa--  Jit th--of>ft>t),  a  name  which  occurs  in  the 
of  Judah  as  the  son  of  E*hton  (1  (  hr. 


i-.  12  only).   There  is  a  liaplia  in  the  Una  of  Ben 
Junin  and  elsewhere,  but  no  apparent  connection 
exists  lietween  those  and  this,  nor  has  the  name 
been  identified  as  belonging  to  any  place.  G. 

BETH-RE'HOB  (2irH  7V2,  house  of 
i:,rh<J>,  or  <f  rt*,m:  &  oIkos' PwL0,  Alex.  T«fl, 
[in  2  Sam.]  'Poulfl:  Jlohub),  a  place  mentioned  as 
laving  near  it  the  valley  in  which  Lay  the  town  ot 
Laish  or  Pan  (Judg.  xviii.  28).  It  was  one  of  the 
little  kingdoms  of  Aram  or  Syria,  like  Zobah, 
Maacah.  and  Ish-tob  (comp.  the  reading  of  the 
Alex.  I.XX.  above),  in  company  with  which  it  was 
hind  by  the  Ammonites  to  light  against  Oavid  (2 
Sam.  x.  (i).  In  vex.  8  the  name  occurs  in  the 
shorter  form  of  Beliob,  in  which  form  it  is  doubt 
less  again  mentioned  in  Num.  xiii.  21.  Being, 
however,  "far  from  Zidon  "  (Judg.  xviii.  28),  this 
place  must  not  l>e  confounded  with  two  towns  o| 
the  name  of  Behob  in  the  territory  of  Asher. 
[Bkhoii.J  The  conjecture  of  Bobinson  i i i i .  -IT  1  > 
is  that  this  ancient  place  is  represented  by  the  mod- 
ern litinin,  ri  fortress  commanding  the  plain  of  the 
//u/<A,  in  which  the  city  of  I>an  {Till  tl-Kihly)  lay. 

Iladadezcr  the  king  of  Zobah  is  said  to  liave 
lieen  the  son  of  Behob  (2  Sam.  vhi.  3,  12).  G. 

BETHSA'IDA  {Hr,e<ralSd:  )wj 

house  ofjhh  :  Hefht<iitht),  the  name  of  two  place* 
in  Northern  Palestine:  — 

1.  liethsaida  of  Galilee"  (John  xii.  21),  a  city 
(jnUisl,  which  was  the  native  place  of  Andrew, 
Peter,  and  Philip  (John  i.  44.  xii.  21)  in  the  land 
of  t iennesareth  (tV  "y^rT-l  (Mark  vi.  4*>;  comp. 
•VM,  and  therelore  on  the  west  side  of  the  lake.  It 
was  evidently  in  near  neighl-irhood  to  < 'ajieniaum 
and  Chora/in  (Matt.  xi.  21.  Luke  x.  I  I:  and 
i-oinp.  Mark  vi.  4.'«.  with  John  vi.  !»;).  and,  if  the 
interpretation  of  the  name  is  to  U-  trusted,  close  to 
the  water's  edge.  By  Jerome  (Comm.  in  /  .<//.  ix. 
1)  and  Kusebius  {(>i,o,n.)  these  towns  and  liU-rias 
are  all  mentioned  together  as  Iving  on  the  shop-  of 
the  lake.  I'.piphanius  l,'"/r.  Hoc.  ii.)  s.a\s  of  Ikth- 
s.aida  and  <  ':i|>cmaiun  ov  fxaKpay  ovrwv  w  itaarir 
fiari-  NN'ilibald  (  v.  d.  722)  went  fn.»m  Magdalum 
to  (  apeniaum,  thence  to  lk  thsaida,  and  then  to 
(  bora/in.  These  ancient  notice,  however,  though 
they  fix  its  general  situation,  none  of  them  contain 
any  indication  of  its  exact  position,  and  as.  like  the 
other  two  towns  just  mentioned,  its  name  and  all 
memory  of  its  site  have  perished,  no  positive  identi- 
fication can  t*  made  of  it.  Or.  Bobinson  place* 
IV-thsaida  at  'Ain  tt-TAlni/hnh,  a  short  distance 
north  of  Kl.t'tn  Minyh,  which  he  identities  will: 
<  apeniaum  (iii.  .'to!)).* 

2.  By  comparing  the  narratives  (of  the  same 
event)  contained  in  Mark  vi.  .'II-.V1  and  Luke  ix. 
10-17.  in  the  latter  of  which  B  thsaida  is  named 
.s  the  spjt  at  which  the  miracle  took  place,  while 

the  former  the  disciples  are  said  to  have  eroded 
the  water  fn>m  the  scene  of  the  event  "  to  B  thsaida 
in  the  land  of  (iennesareth"  —  it  ap|<ears  certain 
that  the  Bethsaida  at  which  the  5000  were  fnl 
must  have  Uvn  a  M-cond  pLace  of  the  same  name  on 
'he  east  of  the  lake.  Such  a  place  then'  was  at  tha 
northeastern  extremity  —  formerly  a  village  UiurjV 
nit  rebuilt  and  adorned  by  Philip  the  Tetrarch,  and 
ra.sid  b>  the  dignity  of  a  town  under  the  name  of 
Julias,  alter  the  daughter  of  the  cni[ieror  (Jos.  Ant. 
xviii.  2.  §  1:  li.  ./.  ii.  !t,  §  1.  iii.  10,  §  7).  Here, 
in  a  magnificent  tomb,  Philip  was  buried  (Jos.  -J-' 
xviii.  4.  *  kv 
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Of  this  Bcthsaida  we  have  certainly  one  nnd 
probably  two  mentions  in  the  Gospels  :  1.  That 
named  alsive,  of  tlic  feeding  of  the  5000  (l-uke  ix. 
10).  The  r.iiraele  took  place  in  a  toVos  (prffios  — 
a  vacant,  lonely  sj>ot,  somewhere  up  in  the  rising 
ground  at  the  back  of  the  town,  covered  with  a 
profusion  of  green  grass  (.lohn  vi.  3,  10;  Mark  vi. 
.19;  Matt.  xiv.  19),  and  in  the  evening  the  disciples 
went  down  to  the  water  and  went  home  across  the 
kike  rb  wtpav)  to  Hethsaida  (Mark  vi.  45),  <>r 
as  St  John  (vi.  17)  and  St.  Matthew  (xiv.  .'54) 
more  generally  express  it,  towards  Ca|ieniaum,  and 
to  the  land  of  Gcuncsareth.  The  coincidence  of 
the  two  Hethsaidas  occurring  in  the  one  narrative, 
and  that  on  the  occasion  of  the  only  absolutely 
certain  mention  of  tlie  eastern  one,  is  extraordinary. 
In  the  very  ancient  Syriac  recension  (the  Nitrian* 
just  published  l>v  Mr.  Cureton,  the  words  in  I.uke 
Ix.  10,  belonging  to  the  city,  called  iJcthtaiaa/* 
are  omitted. 

2.  Tlie  other,  highly  probable,  mention  of  this 
place  is  in  Mark  viii.*22.«  If  Dalmanutha  (viii. 
10)  was  on  tlie  west  side  of  the  lake,  then  was  llcth 
saida  on  the  east:  lieeause  in  the  interval  Christ 
had  departed  by  ship  to  the  other  side  (LI).  And 
with  this  well  accords  the  mention  immediately 
nfter  of  the  villages  of  Casarea  1'hilippi  (27),  and  of 
the  "  high  mountain  "  of  the  transfiguration  (ix.  2  '. 
which,  as  Mr.  Stanley  has  ingeniously  suggest  i-d,'-- 
was,  not  the  traditional  «j«»t,  but  a  \ml  of  the 
'.lermon  range  somewhere  al>ove  the  source  of  the 
Jonlan  ,'>'.  .)  /'.  ;(!•!)). 

Of  the  western  llethsaida  no  mention  is  made  in 
Josephus,  and  until  the  discovery  by  I  .Viand  of  the 
fact  that  there  were  two  places  of  the  name,  one  on 
the  west,  and  one  on  the  east  side,  the  elucidation 
of  the  various  occurrences  of  the  two  was  one  of  the 
hardest  knots  of  sacred  geography  (see  Ccllarius, 
Xotit.  ii.  .VKD.  G. 

BETHSA  MOS  (Bai6atT(iwv;  [Vat.  BoiToff- 
pwv  ;J  Alex.  RatQaafxu-O  ;  [Aid.  B*Qaa.p.ws  ■] 
t  thtthoimi.*),  1  llsdr.  v.  18.  [Bktii-azmam  ni.j 

BETH  SAN  [BailW;  Alex,  in  1  Mace.  xii. 
fttOtra  .*  H<  '/'.«•'«],  1  Mace.  v.  52,  xii.  40,  41. 
IBktii-siii;an.J 

BETH-SHAN'  [Bcu0<rd>,  -oiv.  Vat.  Bcu6*n, 
Bao9<TOM,  Baifl:  Alex.  Bn0<rcu<:  />»oWm],  1  Sam. 
ixxi.  10.  12;  2  Sam.  xxi.  12.  [Hf.tii-siiean.] 

BETH-SH  E'AN   (]Stp  i"V2    [W  of 

•/nitt]),  or,  in  Sjunuel,  Beth-shan,  (]r"  2  : 
BaifordV,  BriBaav,  6  oIkos  2aV,  [etc.:]  litthvtu), 
1  city  which,  with  its  "daughter"  towns,  lielonged 
to  Mauavsoh  (1  Chr.  vii.  29),  though  within  the 

The  us-  of  the  wont  xutxij  in  thin  place  is  remark- 
able. Mr.  Stanley  hu^i-hU  that  it*  ol.l  np|>elIation 
had  stuck  to  it.  even  after  tho  change  in  its  diptltv 

(S.ir  p.  aj>p.  §  s&i. 

ft  •  This  sui:ee*tion  is  by  no  means  a  recent  one.  Tt 
dihv  tie  found  in  llcland  i '  I'ntffitinn,  p.  3t4)  anil  l.ijrht- 
"oot  {Hor.  }{■>*,  p.  447.  Rotterdam,  VVM\).    Si*  Tuioa. 

A«  to  licthsftid.i.  Thomson  (Land  and  2>"'fc,  ii.  9, 
J9  32)  has  ,«til1  another  theory.  Instead  of  two  places 
with  this  name,  he  holds  that  there  was  only  one.  hut 
this  consisted  of  two  parti",  one  of  which  was  on  the 
nest  and  the  other  on  the  cast  bank  of  the  Jordan, 
lie  speaks  of  the  remains  of  building  near  the  mouth 
jf  the  river,  so  Mtuatcd  as  to  indic.Ve  a  double  town 
of  this  character.  The  reference*  to  Itethsaida  in  tlie 
Jospels  illicit  »*>  lunnonixed  by  this  supposition,  as 
veil  as  by  that  or  two  more  distinct  places.  Julias 
ui«bt  in  :hat  case  aim  distinguish  tho  part 


limits  of  Issachar  (Josh.  xvii.  11),  and  tleief««v  :* 
the  west  of  .Ionian  (comp.  1  Mace.  v.  52)  —  but 
not  mentioned  in  the  lists  of  the  latter  tiil>e.  Th* 
Canaanitos  were  not  driven  out  from  the  t««wi 
(Jtidg.  i.  27).  In  Solomon's  time  it  see  las  to  haw 
given  its  name  to  a  district  extending  from  th« 
town  itself  to  AI*-l-mcholah ;  and  »  all  Beth-shran  ' 
was  under  the  charge  of  cne  of  hia  commissariat 
officers  (1  K.  iv.  12). 

The  corpses  of  Saul  and  his  sons  were  fastened 
up  to  the  wall  of  Iieth  shean  by  the  Philistines  <  I 
Sam.  xx\i.  10,  12)  in  the  open  "street"  or  space 

(2"^~  K  which  —  then  as  now — fronted  the  gate 
of  an  eastern  town  (2  Sam.  xxi.  12).  From  this 
time  we  lose  sight  of  1  let h -shean  r  till  the  peri"»d  id 
the  Maccaliees,  in  connection  with  whose  exploits 
it  is  mentioned  more  than  once  in  a  cursory  man- 
ner (I  Mace.  v.  52;  comp.  1  Mace.  xii.  40,41V 
The  name  of  Sevthopolis  (2kv6u>v  w6\tt)  appears 
for  the  first  time  in  2  Mace.  xii.  29.  [S«  ythopous.] 
This  name,  which  it  received  after  the  exile,  and 
under  the  Greek  dominion,  has  not  survived  to 
the  present  day;  as  in  many  other  cases  (comp. 
Pmi.KMAis)  the  old  Semitic  appellation  has  re- 
vived, and  the  place  is  still  called  //itViri.  It  lies 
in  the  Gh<".r  or  Jordan  valley,  aliout  twelve  mile* 
south  of  the  sea  of  Galileo,  and  four  miles  west  of 
the  Jordan.  Hie  site  of  the  town  is  on  the  brow 
of  the  descent  by  w  hich  the  great  plain  of  K.*dracloii 
drops  down  to  tlie  level  of  the  Glnr.  A  few  miles 
to  the  south-west  are  the  mountains  of  Gill  oa.  and 
close  beside  the  town  runs  the  water  of  the  '.!»»>- 
.Inlwl,  the  fountain  of  w  hich  is  by  J e/ reel,  and  i* 
in  all  probability  the  spring  by  which  the  Israelites 
encamped  before  the  battle  in  which  Saul  was 
i  killed  (1  Sam.  xxix.  1).''  Three  other  large  brook* 
piss  through  or  hv  the  town,  and  in  the  fact  of  the 
abundance  of  water,  and  the  exuberant  fertility' 
of  the  soil  consequent  thereon,  as  well  as  in  the 
|>owerof  using  their  chariots,  which  the  level  nature 
<>f  the  country  near  the  town  conferred  on  them 
i.Iosh.  xvii.  K;'),  resides  the  secret  of  the  hold  which 
the  ('anaanites  retained  on  the  place. 

If  Jata-sh-Gilead  was  where  I>r.  Kobinson  con 
jectun's  —  at  t'l-l>>ir  in  the  HWy  JYthit — the 
distance  from  thence  to  Ik-isan,  which  it  t<x»k  the 
men  of  Jal«sh  "all  night"  to  traverse,  cannot  1« 
les-s  than  twenty  miles.  G. 

•  For  fuller  information  respecting  this  important 
site  (lit!*}*))  —  its  various  ruins  (Hebrew,  Grecian, 
b'oinan,  Christian,  Saracenic),  its  abundant  waters 
which  gush  from  jtereimial  fountains,  its  feilility 
and  luxuriant  vegetation,  its  Tell  or  acropw.lLs  (2»K) 
feet  high  and  nearly  jierpendicuLir),  which  aflonb 

by  Philip,  since  bcinj;  in  his  terra  re  hy  it  would  neet 
a  ilillerent  name  from  Bethsaiila  on  the  Galllenn  Mdft 
Sis?  nlso,  for  this  ticw,  Hujr,  E<nl.  i.  5  4  :  J  ¥.  Thrup| 
in  the  Jnurtt.  of  Chits,  ami 

and  Treadles,  Aid.  iii.  145  ff.  II 
c  fu less  the  conjecture  of  Schwarx  (148,  nott)  ht 

acccpte.1,  that  the  words  (^*^*rt  P*?,  *<»i/f  of  tht 

lonth:  A.  V.  iritry  hou.ie)  in  1  K.  xxli.  89,  should  b« 
rendertsl  lletli-slim. 

«'  The  exactness  of  the  definition  in  this  descriptioc 
is  seriously  inip-»ire.l  in  the  A.  V.  by  tlie  sutwtitufon 
of  "■  a  fountain     for  *'  thr  fountain  '*  of  the  orijrinal 

'  So  pnut  was  this  ferttllt>  .  that  it  was  said  by  th* 
Rabbis,  that  if  Pnr»di«e  was  in  the  land  of  1-nwL 
lU-th-sheau  was  the  iri'e  of  It  :  for  that  its  fruits  wen 
the  sweetest  in  all  th-  land.  (S*r  the  .p 
Ughtfoot.  CVivr.  Out.  lx  l 
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the  fin**t  panorama,  next  to  Geriziru,  ii  all  een- 
jal  Palestine" —  the  reader  mvr  see  Robinson's 
Lnttr  LWA.  Ret.  iii.  320  if.  (who  » tod  the  place 
n  his  second  journey ) ;  Thomson's  kind  ~.ml  ltt*>k, 
j.  173-175;  Tristram's  l.uul  of  hrntl,  pp.  500- 
W4;  Porter's  l/'intlh.  f„r  S;lr.  and  Ptdtsl.  ii.  354 
IF. ;  Van  de  Velde  s  Journty  tirouf/h  Syr.  and  P,d- 
ttt.  ii.  360  ff. :  and  Sepp's  Jtrut -iltm  u.  tit  it  heititjc 
L  (W,  ii.  62  (though  this  last  writer  apj>ears  to  have 
>nly  seen  the  region  from  Zervx  (Jezrcel)).  Hut 
from  Zer'xn,  which  is  on  the  brow  of  a  steep  de- 
clivity, one  can  easily  look  down  into  the  (Jhor  upon 
Beth-shean,  so  exactly  descril-ed  in  1  K.  iv.  12  as 
"t>eiieath  .lezreel."  (See  also  /Ml.  Ii,s.  iii.  100,  1st 
fl.,  and  Wilson's  /studs  of  tit  Uible,  ii.  87.) 

H. 

BETH-SHE-MESH  .T3,  in  pause 

3,  km**  of  tie  tun:  *6\tt  Wov,  Bai9- 

atLfxv%,  [etc.:]  /htisamrs),  the  name  of  several 
places.  1.  One  of  the  towns  which  marked  the 
north  boundary  of  Judah  (Josh,  xv.  10),  but  not 
named  in  the  lists  of  the  cities  of  that  tribe.  It 
was  in  the  neighU>rhood  of  Kirjath-jearim  and 
'llmnah,  and  therefore  in  close  pn>ximity  to  the 
low -country  of  Philistia.  The  expression  "  went 
down"  in  Josh.  xv.  10;  1  Sain.  vi.  21,  seems  to 
indicate  that  the  position  of  the  town  was  lower 
than  Kirjath-jearim;  and  it  is  in  accordance  with 

the  situation  that  there  was  a  valley  (~-V)  of 
cornfields  attached  to  the  place  (I  Sam.  vi.  13). 

From  Ekron  to  Hcth-shemesh  a  road  (Tf*^. 
o8o*s)  existed,  along  which  the  Philistines  sent  back 
the  ark  alter  its  calamitous  residence  in  their  coun- 
try (1  Sam.  vi.  U,  12):  and  it  was  in  the  field  of 

"Joshua  the   Beth-shemite  "  (*V?~%V7r^2) 

that  the  "  great  AM  "  (whatever  that  may  have 
been)  was.  on  which  the  ark  was  set  down  (1  Sam. 
vi.  18).  lieth-sheme«h  was  a  "  suburb  city,"  allotted 
to  the  priests  (  Josh.  xxi.  10;  1  <'hr.vi.5ui;  and 
it  is  named  in  one  of  Solomon's  commissariat  dis- 
tricts under  the  charge  of  licn-Hckar  (1  K.  iv.  II). 
It  was  the  scene  of  an  encounter  l>etween  Jehoash, 
xing  of  Israel,  and  Ama/iah,  king  of  .ludah,  in 
which  the  lattiT  was  worsted  and  made  prisoner 
2  K.  xiv.  11,  13;  g  <  hr.  xxv.  21.  23).  1-ater,  in 
the  days  of  Ahaz,  it  was  taken  and  occupied  by  the 
Philistines,  together  with  several  other  places  in 
this  locality  r>  <  hr.  xxviii.  18;. 

Hv  comparison  of  the  lists  in  .losh.  xv.  10,  xix. 
41.43,  and  1  K.  iv.  !t,  it  will  1*  seen  that  li:- 
Siikmkmi,  "city  of  the  sun,"  must  have  l«cen 
identical  with  Reth-sbemesh,  Ir  Mng  probably  the 
>lder  form  of  the  name:  and  again,  from  Judg.  i. 
3">,  it  appear*  as  if  I  lar-cheres,  "  mount  of  the  sun," 
were  a  third  name  ft»r  the  same  place;  suggesting 
jui  early  and  extensive  worship  of  the  sun  in  this 
neighborhood.     [Ir-SiiF.MKMi ;  1Ii:i:i.s.] 

lieth-shemesh  Ls  now  '  Ain-S/iemt.  It  was  visited 
by  Or.  Robinson,  who  found  it  to  lie  in  a  position 
nacUy  according  with  the  indications  of  Scripture, 
m  the  northwest  slopes  of  the  mountains  of  Judah 
—  "  a  low  plateau  at  the  junction  of  two  fine 
lams  "  (Rob.  iii.  153)  —  alwut  two  miles  frorr  the 
Treat  Philistine  plain,  and  seven  from  Ekron  (ii. 
J24-0).  'Ilie  origin  of  the  '  Ain  ("  spring  ")  in  the 
jiodeni  name  is  not  obvious,  as  m  spr  ng  or  well 
ippears  now  to  exist  at  the  spot;  bu'  the  Slums 
uid  the  position  are  decisive. 


2.  [Baiffo-a/uC  Alex.  Boitfauar.]    A  city  00 

the  border  of  Issachar  (Josh,  xix.'  22). 

3.  [QtatroLfivs,  BaiOaafivs;  Alex.  6cur/*ov«, 
Bf&rcuivT-J  One  of  the  "  fenced  citi**  "  of  Xaph- 
tali,  twice  named  (Josh.  xix.  38;  Judg.  i.  33),  and 
on  Mb  occasions  with  Hkth-anatii.  The  Canaan 
ite  inhabitants  were  not  expelled  from  either  place, 
but  became  tributaries  to  Israel.  Jerome's  exprca- 
sion  (Onom.  liethsamis)  in  reference  to  this  is  per- 
haps worthy  of  notice,  "  in  qua  cultoret  prist ini 
mansenmt ;  "  |>ossibly  glancing  at  the  worship  from 
which  the  place  derived  its  name. 

4.  By  this  name  is  once  mentioned  (Jer.  xhii. 
13)  an  idolatrous  temple  or  place  in  Egypt,  which 
the  LXX.  render  by  'H\ioinr6\is  iv'Clv,  «•  e.  the 
famous  Helio|s<lis;  Vulg.  dimm*  n>(is.  In  the 
middle  ages  lleliopolis  w:is  still  called  by  the  Arabs 
'Ain  Slitrns  (Edrisi,  <Lc,  in  Rob.  i.  25).  [Avk.x; 
On.]  G. 

BETH-SHEMITE,      TnE  (VT2 

"tT^^n  :  o  BatBo-afivtr'tTrii  [Vat.  irtt-];  Alex, 
o  BtOSafiutriTfis'  Rtthsttndla,  lU  thsnmitU).  l*rop- 
erly  "the  lieth-shimshitc,"  an  inhabitant  of  ISeth- 
shemesh  il  Sam.  vi.  14,  IS).  The  LXX.  in  the 
former  passage  refer  the  words  to  the  field  and  not 
to  Joshua  (rhy  iv  BaiBca^it).  W.  A.  W. 

BETH-SHITTAH  (rT*7^  7V3,  A<mm 
of  the  aencin:  BijQtrttt;  Alex,  i)  Bafftrrra, 
[Comp.  B<u0a<rfTT<£:J  Hrti*fti<i),  one  of  the  sjxits 
to  which  the  flight  of  the  host  of  the  Midianites 
extended  after  their  discomfiture  by  (lidcou  (Judg. 
vii.  22).  Iloth  the  narrative  and  the  name  (comp. 
"  Abel-shittim,"  which  was  in  the  Jordan  valley 
opposite  Jericho )  require  its  situation  to  I.h>  some- 
where near  the  river,  where  also  Zererath  (probably 
Zeredatha  or  Zartan  )  and  Alsl-mebolah  doubtless 
lay:  but  no  identification  has  yet  Urn  made  of  any 
of  this.-  sfs.ts.  The  Sliutbti  ineiitioned  by  Robin- 
son (ii.  .'156)  and  Wilson  (Ritter.  Jmiltin,  p.  414) 
is  too  far  to  t lie  w«-st  to  suit  the  aUive  require- 
ments. Josejihus's  version  of  the  localit  y  is  abso- 
lutely in  favor  of  the  place  U-ing  well  watered  :  iv 
ko'iK'v  \apaipou%  wfptn\rffxfxtvtf  XWP^'  v-  6i 

§5)."  O. 

BETHSTT'RA  (h  Bai0<ro^a,  ra  Bai8<rovpa: 
[  Alex,  generally  BtOtrovpa'  I^'fi.-uni,  exc.  I  Mace, 
iv.  2't,  lt,il,„ron\),  1  Mace.  iv.  20,01,  vi.  7.  20, 
31,  4!»,  W,  ix.  52,  x.  14,  xi.  Ii5,  xiv.  7;  2  Mace, 
xi.  5,  xiii.  l!».  22.    [I5i  Tii-zrn.J 

BETH-TAPPU  AH  (H^n  3,  hmt  of 
thr  rtj>j,!c  or  ritrtm:  Batdcixnv-  Alex.  Bf60air<pou<: 
lit  tfitlm/iltit  i),  one  of  the  towns  of  Judah.  in  th* 
mountainous  district,  and  near  Hebron  (Josh,  xv 
53;  comp.  1  (  hr.  ii.  43).  Here  it  has  actually 
l>eeri  discovered  by  Robinson  under  the  modern 
name  of  T'jjiili.  1  \  hour,  or  say  5  miles.  W.  of 
Hebron,  on  a  ridge  of  high  table-land.  The  ter- 
races of  the  ancient  cultivation  still  remain  in  use, 
and  though  the  "  apples  "  have  disappeared,  yet 
olive-groves  and  vineyards  with  fields  of  grain  sur- 
round the  place  on  every  side  (Rob.  ii.  71;  Schwarx, 
105). 

ITic  nau.e  of  Tappuah  was  ls>rne  by  another 
town  of  Judah  which  lav  in  the  rich  lowland  of  the 
Sht/t'uih.    [An-'K;  T.U'i'i  wit. J  G. 

BETHU'EL  (US^3 

[mm  of  CfT] :  BaB- 
ovi\K\  Joserh.  BaBo\n\ko\:  /ifif/nul),  the  .son  of 
Nahor  by  MUcah;  nephew  of  Abraliaro,  ami  fathei 
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jfRel«*ah  (Gen.  xxii.  22,23;  xxiv.  15.  24,  4?; 
ixviii.  2/.    In  xxv.  20,  and  xxviii.  5,  he  is  called 

"Bethnel  the  Syrian"  (i.  e.  Aramite,  ^"SH). 
Though  often  referred  to  as  altovc  in  the  narrative, 
Bet  hud  only  ap|>ears  in  person  once  (xxiv.  50). 
(T|x»n  this  an  ingenious  conjecture  is  raised  by 
Prof.  Blunt  (t'uinculenre*,  I.  §  iv.)  that  ho  was  the 
subject  of  some  imls?cility  or  other  incajiacitv.  Hie 
Jewish  tradition,  as  given  in  the  Targuni  Ps.  Jon- 
athan on  (Ten.  xxiv.  55  (comp.  33),  is  that  he  died 
on  the  morning  after  the  arrival  of  Almm's  ser- 
vant, owing  to  his  having  eaten  a  sauce  containing 
poison  at  the  meal  the  evening  l*-fore,  and  that  on 
«  hat  account  Laban  i>>qur*U**I  that  his  sister's 
departure  might  l>e  delayed  for  a  year  or  ton 
months.  Joseph  us  was  perhaps  aware  of  this  tra- 
dition, since  he  speaks  of  Bethuel  as  dead  (Ant.  i. 
10,  §  2).  G. 

BETHU'EL  [wwi/^rf):  Ba0- 

otrf)\;  [Vat.  Baeovf,]  Alex.  Badov\:  Bilhiul),! 
Chr.  iv.  30.    [Kktiii  i.] 

BETHUL  (VlH2  as  nl*>rr. ;  Arab.  B.thur, 
}y*f  -  Boi/Aa;  [Alex.  Ba9ov\]  Btthnl),  a  town 

of  Simeon  in  the  South,  named  with  Kltolad  and 
llonnah  (Josh.  xix.  4).  In  the  pandh-1  lists  in 
Josh.  xv.  30  and  1  Chr.  iv.  30  the  name  appears 

under  the  forms  of  Ciiksii.  (^T^)  ami  Birrii- 
L'Ki.;  and  probably  also  under  that  of  Bethel  in 
Josh.  xii.  1T>;  since,  for  the  reasons  urjred  under 
Bktiiki..  and  also  on  account  of  the  |>osition  of  the 
name  in  this  list,  the  northern  Bethel  caii  hardly  he 
intended.    [Binux.]  G. 

BETHU'LIA  (B«ri»AVa:  [Vat.  Jud.  iv.  (i 
Batrov\ova:  Al«-x.  cominonly  Bairv\ova.  and  so 
Vat.  according  to  Holmes;  Sin.  Bairov\ova  cxc.  iv. 
f>,  -Am:]  littituiid),  the  city  which  was  the  scene 
of  the  chief  events  of  the  l*>ok  of  Judith,  in  which 
l»ook  only  docs  tlic  name  occur.  Its  position  is  there 
described  with  \erv  minute  detail.  It  was  near  to 
Dothaim  (iv.  ♦51.  on  a  hill  (oooi)  which  overlooked 
(air^VttiT.)  the  plain  of  Ilsdrael-.n  ivi.  11,  13,  14. 
vii.  7,  10,  xiii.  10)  and  commanded  the  passes  from 
f-hat  plain  to  the  hill  country  of  Manasseh  (iv.  7, 
vii.  1 ),  in  a  position  so  strung  that  llolofernes aban- 
doned the  idea  of  taking  it  by  attack,  and  deter- 
mined to  re«luce  it  by  p<ssessing  himself  of  the  two 
springs  or  wells  (mryoi)  which  were  under  the 
nty  "  in  the  valley  at  the  foot  of  the  eminence  on 
which  it  was  built,  and  from  which  the  inhabitants 
derived  their  chief  supply  of  water  (vi.  11,  vii.  7. 
13,  21).  Notwithstanding  this  detail,  however, 
the  identification  of  the  site  of  Itethulia  has  hith- 
erto defied  all  attempts,  and  is  one  of  the  greatest 
puzzles  of  sacred  geography;  so  much  so  as  to 
form  an  important  argument  against  the  historical 
truth  of  the  l«H,k  of  Judith  (l.'ob.  iii.  3:57-8). 

In  the  middle  ages  the  name  of  Itethulia  was 
given  to  ••  the  1  rank  .Mountain,"  between  Bethle- 
hem  and  Jerusalem  (I  Job.  i.  47!)),  but  it  is  unne- 
cessary to  say  that  this  is  very  much  too  far  to  the 
Kitith  to  suit  the  narrative.  More  lately  it  has  been 
issumed  to  I*  Shj'mI  in  North  Galilee  (Bob.  ii. 
125);  which  again,  if  in  other  respects  it  would 
\cree  with  the  story,  is  too  far  north.  Von  Kauiner 
|/W.  p.  135-0)  suggests  S'ltiur,  which  is  |*>rha|ts 
Jie  nearest  to  probability.  The  ruins  of  that  town 
»re  on  an  "  isolated  rocky  hill,"  with  a  plain  of 
»niiderable  extent  to  '.he  cast,  and,  as  far  as  sit- 
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uation  is  concerned,  naturally  all  hut  impr*gnar.li 
(IJob.  ii.  312).  It  is  about  three  miles  from  rkAhnn. 
and  some  six  or  seven  from  ./<>dn  (Engannini) 
which  stand  on  the  very  edge  of  the  great  plain  of 
Iladraelon.  Though  not  al«olutelv  corumandini 
the  pass  which  k-ads  from  Jtnin  to  Stfta/'ith  ani 
forms  the  only  practicable  ascent  to  the  high  coun- 
try, it  is  yet  RUtliciently  near  to  bear  out  the  some- 
what vague  statement  of  Jud.  iv.  0.  Nor  is  it  un- 
ini|s>rtant  to  rememlicr  that  Saniir  actually  endured 
a  siege  of  two  months  from  Hjezzar  Pasha  without 
yielding,  and  that  on  a  subsequent  occasion  it  was 
only  taken  after  a  three  or  four  months'  investment, 
bv  a  force  very  much  out  of  proportion  to  the  size 
of  die  place  (Kob.  ii.  313).  G. 

BETH  -  ZACH  AKTAS.     [Hath  -  Zaciu 

BIAS.] 

BETH-ZUR'  V,  htniAt  of  rorl :  B^ 

aovp,  [BaiOaovp,  Baidaovpd,  etc. :  BtMur,  Btth$itr, 
and  in  Mace]  litthfiint),  a  town  in  the  mountains 
of  Judah,  named  let  ween  Halhul  and  (iedor  (Josh, 
xv.  58).  As  far  as  any  interpretation  can,  in  their 
present  imperfect  state,  Is?  put  on  the  genealogical 
lists  of  1  Chr.  ii.  42-4!»,  I5eth-zur  would  ap|>car  from 
ver.  45  to  have  been  founded  by  the  people  of 
Maon,  which  again  had  derived  its  origin  from 
Hebron.  However  this  may  l>e,  Bcth-zur  was 
'•huilt," — •'.  c.  probably,  fortified  —  by  Ucliolioam, 
with  other  towns  of  J-idah.  for  the  defense  of  his 
new  kingdom  (2  Chr.  xi.  7).  After  the  Captivity 
the  jwople  of  IVth-zur  assisted  Nchemiali  in  the 
rebuilding  of  the  wall  of  Jerusalem  (Neh.  iii.  lGj; 

the  place  had  a  u  ruler"  (""u.'',  and  the  pecuhar 

word  Pelec  CH,.^  is  employed  to  denote  a  dis- 
trict or  circle  attached  to  it,  and  to  some  other 
of  the  cities  mentioned  here.  [Toihm.hamiioai. 

TKIt.MS.] 

In  the  wars  of  the  Maccabees,  Bcth-zur  or  Beth- 
sura  played  an  inn>ortant  part.  It  was  fortified 
by  JudrtS  and  his  brethren  "  that  the  js-ople  might 
have  a  defense  against  Idumaa,"  and  they  suc- 
ceeded in  making  it  very  strong  and  not  to  I* 
taken  without  great  ditlictilty  "  (Jos.  Ant.  xii.  §  4 ): 
so  much  so,  that  it  was  able  to  resist  for  a  length  of 
time  the  attacks  of  Simon  Maecahaus  (1  Mace.  xi. 
(55)  and  of  I.ysias  (2  Mace.  xi.  5),  the  t.'arrisoii  hav- 
ing in  tlie  former  case  capitulated.  lWore  Ileth  zur 
t«sik  place  one  of  the  earliest  victories  of  Judas  over 
I.ysias  (1  Mace.  iv.  29),  and  it  was  in  an  attempt 
to  relieve  it  when  In-sieged  by  Antioc"hu«  Kupator, 
that  he  was  defeated  in  the  passes  between  IV-th  zur 


and  Ikith-zai-harias,  and  his  brother  l.lt-azar  killed 
by  one  of  the  elephants  of  the  king's  army  { 1  Mace, 
vi.  32-47;  Jos.  Ant.  xii.  !>,  3).  Tlie  m-overy  of 
the  site  of  Ileth -zur,  under  the  almost  identical 
name  of  Bi  it-.nii\\<\  Wolcott  ami  Robinson  (i.  21n", 
note:  iii.  277), explains  its  impregnability,  and  also 
the  reason  for  the  choice  of  its  jK»ition,  since  it 
commands  the  road  from  Rccr-shcl*  and  Hebron, 
which  has  always  been  the  main  approach  to  Jeru- 
salem from  the  south. 

A  short  distance  from  the  Tell,  on  which  are 
strewn  the  remains  of  the  town,  is  a  spring,  'Ain 
ftfh-lfhirirth,  which  in  the  days  of  Jerome,  and 
later,  was  regarded  as  the  scene  of  the  baptism  of 
the  Kunuch  by  Philip.  Tlie  probability  of  this  ii 
elsewhere  examined  [Gaza];  in  the  mean  time  it 
may  lie  noticed  that  fJt  i'-sur  is  not  near  the  roai 
to  Gaza  (Acts  viii.  2fi),  which  runs  much  more  fe 
the  northwest.    [Pi.tii.sura.]  G. 
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•  It  shows  bow  wonderfully  the  oldest  names  of  , 
Jte  Bible  have  been  preserved  and  transmitted  to  us 
that  we  find  Halbul,  Beth-nur  and  Odor  grou|>ed 
together  in  Josh.  xv.  53,  and 
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801 


curs  in  Gen.  xliii.  11,  A.  V.  "nnU.M  It  If  prob- 
ably related  to  the  modern  Arabic  word  liutm  = 
terebinth,  Puincia  ttrtbinthus.  G. 


tented  on  the  modem  map 

uid  JtJur  in  tlie  immediate  vicinity  of  each  other. 
in*  Rob.  KM.  lit*,  iii.  277,  and  Wilson's  LawU 
y  the  KUtU,  i.  386).  Eusebius  makes  Beth-/ur 
:orrectly  100  stulia  or  20  Human  miles  from  Jeru- 
salem ;  but  in  2  Mace.  xi.  5  it  U  said  to  be  5  Abulia. 
luiand  {PaLtstiwi,  p.  65)  calls  the  Litter  a  mistake, 
which  it  certainly  is.  Some  of  the  codices  show 
it  tempts  at  correction,  Grimm  suggests  {Lxtytt. 
Il-tmUt.  zu  <Un  Ajtukr.  iv.  16U)  that  the  Maccabuou 
writer  confounded  Betb-zur  in  the  mountains  of 
Judah  with  another  place  of  the  same  or  a  similar 
tear  Jerusalem,  probably  the  present  Moham- 
village  Kit  Sahuc,  half  an  hom-  from  the 
city,  which  Tobler  vUited  (Ihnit/latttr  a  us  Jeriisi- 
Um,  p.  The  recovexv  of  Btth-/.ur  is  due  to 

Dr.  Wolcott  {KM.  S  tem,  1843,  p.  5ti),  formerly 
■  missionary  in  Palestine. 

It  is  impossible  to  say  whether  Philip  baptized 
the  eunuch  here,  because  we  are  left  in  doubt  as  to  the 
road  by  which  the  eunuch  travelled  from  Jerusalem 
to  Gaza.  That  carriages  coulil  {»ass  tlierc,  and  that 
it  was  one  of  the  ways  of  making  the  journey  be- 
tween these  places,  cannot  well  be  questioned.  See 
StnttMH  in  PoLutim  in  Heme's  li.al-Knajkl. 
iv.  lt»l.  Travellers  have  noticed  the  traces  of  a 
paved  road  near  lieth-/.ur  (Kob.  ImUt  Rts.  iii.  277) 
and  the  "  vestiges  of  uu  ancient  carriage  road  all 
along,  from  Jerusalem  to  Hebron"  (Wilson,  LnwU 
uf'Uit  KiUt,  i.  381).  Stanley  {Soticts  of  IjkoU- 
titt,  p.  If!'.*)  speak*  of  a  Roman  milestone  there,  as 
well  as  of  tlie  |>aved  way.  The  veneration  of  early 
times,  iu  the  l«licfof  this  tradition  (Jerome,  Onom- 
<ut.  s.  v.),  reared  a  clui|>el  on  tlie  spot,  the  ruins  of 
which  are  still  to  lie  seen.  Itaumer  has  discussed 
this  question  at  some  length  {Animmj,  iv.)  in  his 
P-iListiu  «,  p.  44I>,  and  decides  for  Beth/.ur  as  the 
•rotable  scene  of  the  taptisin.  Kobiuson  proposes 
\V.u!>j-*l-H  wy,  in  the  plain  near  '/>//-»  /-//  «»/,  since 
'je  thinks  the  parties  must  have  lieen  near  Gaza  at 
the  time  {KM.  Hi*,  ii.  <i41).  There  is  an  inter- 
esting itinerary  of  a  journey  which  \h.  Barclay 
,  /  </./  of  tht  tirt.nl  Kiuif,  pp.  571-57H,  1st  cd.) 
made  from  Jerusidem  to  Gaza  by  way  <>f  Hebron, 
with  s]tecial  reference  to  this  investigation.  He 
heard  of  a  place  ( M<»jtt  tt-S'ui)  in  the  same  Wmli, 
H<i»y,  which  he  would  regard  as  the  Ti  i/owpl>f 
which  he  was  in  quest.    Sec  further  under  G  v/.v. 

H. 

BETOLIUS  (Btro\tw;  [Alex.  BjjtoAw; 
AH.  BrjrwAlw]),  1  Ksdr.  v.  21.  [BfcTHKU] 

B  ETO  M  ES  T  H  A  M  {B(ro^<r8atu  [Vat. 
9a<T.>wat<r«euM,  Sil»-  0I"1>  nml  BETOMAS'- 
THEM  1 naiToucurtain :  [Sin.  B<UToixcur6fV\  Syr. 
H'tliin  'lAtfiim;  [Vulg.  omits]),  a  town  over  aininst 
Esdr.u-loii,  facing  the  plain  that  is  near  l>othaim  " 
'Jud.  iv.  ti,  xv.  4  V  and  which  from  the  manner  of 
s  mention  would  vein  to  have  l*"cn  of  equal  im 
*>rtance  with  Bethulia  itself.  No  attempt  to 
•deutify  cither  Betotnestham  or  Itethulia  ha*  lieen 
hitherto  successful.    [Bktim  t.t  \ ;  U<mi.\iM.] 

G. 

BET  ON  I M  (2*2*^2  —pistachio  nuts:  Bo- 
ravln:  [  Vat.  Boravtt :  Alex.  Boraviv]  Kdoiiim), 

town  in  tlie  inheritance  of  the  children  of  Gad, 
ipparently  on  their  northern  Iwundary  (Josh.  xiii. 
W).     The  wor  1,  somewhat  diHerently  pointed,  oc- 


the  same  places  reprc-      BETROTHING.  [Markiage.] 
as  H  iUtul,  Jklt-fiir,  '  —U**!^ 

BEU'LAH  in^j2=  marntd:  oUou/jLtyy) 

inttaJjitota),  the  name  which  the  land  of  Israel  i*  tr. 

l*ar,  when  "  the  land  sliall  be  married  ^V^D  ;, 
Is.  lxii.  4. 


BE'ZAI  C,V2  ['*ir'or!/i  or  corj^uerw]  :  Bcur- 
aov,  Bf<r«t,  Briai,  [etc.:]  Ktun),  "Children  of 
Bezai,"  to  the  number  of  323,  returned  from  cap- 
tivity with  Zerubhabel  (Vjj.  ii.  17;  Neb.  \ii.  23). 
The  name  occurs  again  among  those  who  sealed 
the  covenant  (Neh.  x.  18).  [Uassa.J 


BEZAL'EEL  (bS^V2  [In  the  thnnou;  \.  e. 
protection,  of  Gotl]:  B«<t#A«^a:  KtuUtl).  1.  The 
artificer  to  whom  was  contided  by  Jdiovali  the  de 
sigu  and  execution  of  the  works  of  art  required  for 
the  taliernacle  ui  the  wilderness  (Ex.  xxxi.  Mi). 
His  charge  was  chietly  ui  all  works  of  metal,  wood 
:uid  stone,  Aholiab  l»eing  asso<;iate<l  with  him  for 
the  textile  fabrics;  but  it  is  plain  from  the  terms 
in  w  hich  the  two  are  mentioned  t  xxxvi.  1,  2,  xxxviii. 
22).  as  well  as  from  the  enumeration  of  the  works 
in  llezaleel  s  name  in  xxxvii.  and  xxxviii.,  that  he 
was  the  chief  of  the  two,  aud  master  of  Ahobab's 
'Jc{)artineut  as  well  as  his  own.  Be/alecl  was  of  the 
tribe  of  Judah.  the  son  of  1  ri  the  son  of  Hur  (or 
Ghur).  Hiu  was  the  offspring  of  tlie  marriage  of 
Caleb  (one  of  the  chiefs  of  the  great  family  of 
I 'hare/)  with  Ephrath  (1  Chr.  ii.  li>,  50),  and  one 
of  his  sons,  or  descendants  (comp.  Kuth  iv.  20) 
was  Salma,  or  S:dmon,  who  is  handed  down  under 
the  title  of  "father  of  Bethlehem:  "  and  who,  aa 
the  actual  father  of  Bui/,  was  the  direct  progenitor 
of  king  Bmvid  (1  Chr.  ii.  51,  54:  Kuth.  iv.  21). 
[IU.1  in.KUfcM ;  lk'K.J 

2.  [Vat.  Alex.  B€<t<Atj\1  One  of  the  sorn 
of  I'ahath-moab  who  had  taken  a  foreign  wife, 
l>.r.  x.  30. 

BEZEK  [prob.  liyhtniny.  briyhtnesi]: 

B(((k:  Ktzrr),  tlie  name  of  two  apparently  dis- 
tinct places  in  Palestine. 

1.  The  residence  of  Aix»M-iiKzr.K,  i.  e.  the 

"  lonl  of  Bezck  "  (Judg.  i.  5) ;  in  the  »  lot  (b^^) 
of  Judah"  (verie  3),  and  inhabite<l  by  Cauxuiitea 
and  Keriz/ites  i\crs«-  4).  'Hiis  must  have  been  a 
distinct  place  from  — 

2.  [Vat.  A0if<>*  f,,r  B«C«V1  Where  Saul 
nuniln  n.'<l  the  fon  t's  of  Isr.u  l  and  Juilah  Itefore 
going  to  the  relief  of  Jaliesh-Gilead  fl  Sam.  xi.  8). 
From  the  terms  of  the  narrative  this  cannot  have 
lieen  more  than  a  day's  march  from  JaU'sh;  :uid 
was  therefore  doubtless  somewhere  in  the  centre  of 
the  country,  near  the  Jordan  valley.  In  accord- 
ance with  this  is  the  mention  in  the  ()a<»n>t?to-i,n 
of  two  places  of  this  name  w\ente«-ii  miles  from 
N'eajiolis  (Sheelieni),  on  the  road  to  IWtli-sliean. 
The  I.XX.  inserts  iv  Baui  after  the  name,  j^ssibly 
alluding  »»  some  "  high  place  "  at  which  this  solemn 
must.  r  took  place.  This  Josephus  gives  as  Ba\d 
(  Ant.  vi.  :.,  §  3). 

No  identification  of  cither  place  has  Wvn  made 
in  nunleni  times.  <  »■ 

*  With  reference  to  the  first  of  these  jiLk-cs,  Cas 
s'.  (Kohhr  u.  Kuth,  pp.  5-7)  armies  that  liewk 
was  not  a  city  but  a  tract  of  cfiimtrj  or  district. 
I  Am^ng  his  reasons  are,  that  a  battle  resulting  in 
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Ae  slaughter  of  10,000  (Judg.  i.  5)  indicates  a 
rider  field  than  a  single  town;  that  two  battles 
were  fought  in  Bezck  (vers.  4,  5),  the  second  evi- 
dently after  a  change  of  position ;  that  a  city  in 
Judah  so  important  as  this  could  hardly  fail  to  bo 
mentioned  on  other  occasions;  and  that  the  name 

(finding  an  analogy  between  P»2  and  points 
to  a  desolate  region  with  a  chalky  soil  or  limestone 
fliris,  reflecting  strongly  the  glare  of  the  sun-light. 
This  desert  oi"  Bezek  (with  which  as  to  the  origin 
of  the  name  he  comjMrcs  the  well-known  liarkn  in 
North  Africa)  he  thin  kg  lay  between  the  west  side 
of  the  Dead  Sea  and  the  region  of  Tekoa,  which 
answeis  so  well  to  the  alx>\e  description  (Bitter's 
Krdkumk,  xvi.  053),  and,  further,  lay  on  the  line 
of  inarch  of  J  urlah  and  Simeon  if  they  broke  up 
their  camp  in  this  expedition  from  Gilgal.  Some 
of  the  reasons  have  weight,  but  the  more  probable 
exegesis  recognizes  but  one  battle,  and  the  proposed 
etymology,  or  certainly  this  application  of  it,  is  at 
least  precarious.  'Hint  Bezek,  at  all  events,  was 
not  far  from  Jerusalem,  apjiears  from  the  fact  that 
the  conquerors  went  thither  immediately  after  their 
victory  in  that  place.  II. 

BE'ZER  [ort]  in  the  wildek-nkss  '.""5 

"'S'Jr?  :  Boa6p  Iv  rfj  ipiiny.  Bosnr  in  nJi- 
twlint),  a  city  of  the  lieul-enite-s,  with  "suburbs," 
in  the  or  downs,  set  apart  by  Moses  as  one 

of  the  three  cities  of  refuge  on  the  east  of  the  Jor- 
dan, and  allotted  to  the  "  Mcrarites  (Dent.  iv.  43; 
Josh.  xx.  8,  xxi.  30;  1  t  br.  vi.  78).    In  the  two 

last  passages  the  exact  specification,  "lIT^t.  of 
the  other  two  is  omitted,  but  traces  of  its  former 
presence  in  the  text  in  Josh.  xxi.  lid  are  furnished 
us  by  the  reading  of  the  LXX.  and  Vulg.  — TV 
Eoabp  iv  T7)  ip-hn'f,  ryv  Miffw  ([Vat.  Mfiau,} 
Alex.  M<<Ta:p)  teal  tb  irtpi<nr6pta'.  Bvmr  in  soli- 
twiii.t,  Misor  ft  Jnftr. 

Bezer  mav  l>e  the  Bosor  of  the  books  of  Macca- 
bees.   [It..>..ii.]  (J. 

BEZEK  (1**3  [ore,  iwrM/]:  BaaaV,  [Vat. 
corrupt;]  Alex.  Baaap-  Honor),  mm  of  Xophah, 
one  of  the  heads  of  the  house  of  Asher  (1  Chr.  vii. 
37). 

BE'ZETH  (3v(*e;  [Sin.  Bri0(at$:]  Bethze- 
clta),  a  place  at  which  Bucchidcs  eucani|jcd  alter 
leaving  Jerusalem,  and  where  there  was  a  "groat 
pit  "  (to  <pptap  to  fitya:  1  Mace.  vii.  10).  By 
Josephus  (Ant.  xii.  10,  §  2)  the  name  is  given  as 
"  the  village  Bethzetho "  (kw^v  Bij0O)0i>  Xtyo- 
p.ivn).  which  recalls  the  name  applied  to  the  Mount 
of  Olives  in  the  earlv  Svriac  recension  of  the  N. 
T.  published  by  Mr."  Ctireton  —  Ueth-Zaith  [eor- 
tesjKx  ding  precisely  with  the  reading  of  the  Sina- 
itic  MS.  in  1  Mace.  vii.  Ill  J.  Tiie  name  may  thus 
vfer  either  to  the  main  1-ody  of  the  Mount  of  ! 
Olives,  or  to  that  branch  of  it  to  the  north  of  Jo- 
-usalem,  which  at  a  Liter  period  was  called  Bezetha.  j 

G. 

BI'ATAS  (*aAfav;  Alex.  *(O0as;  [AM.  Bi- 
iras'-  J'hilia*),  I  Lsdr.  ix.  48.  [1'klaiah.] 

BIBLE  (Bi&Kta,  LXX.:  BiMia,  Vulg.).  —  I. 
riie  application  of  thin  word,  holt  ^uyVji',  to  the 
collected  honks  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament  is 
not  to  Ik*  traced  further  back  than  the  5th  century. 
The  terms  which  the  writers  of  the  New  Testament ' 
»*e  of  the  Scriptures  of  (he  Old  are  »j  ypa<pjj  \2 
Tim.  iii.  1G;  Acts  viii.  32;  Gal.  iii.  22),  al  ypa<pal 
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(Matt.  xxi.  42;  Luke  xxiv.  27),  T*  U(>d  -)plp^tr* 
(2  Tim.  iii.  15).  BiBkiov  is  found  (2  Tun.  iv.  13, 
Itev.  x.  2,  v.  1),  but  with  no  distinctive  meaning* 
nor  docs  the  use  of  To  \oiwk  riv  BiBxiuv  for  th« 
Hagiographa  in  the  preface  to  Kcclesiasticus,  or  of 
ai  It  pal  Bl8\oi  in  Josephus  (Ant.  i.  6,  §  2).  indi- 
aite  anything  as  to  the  use  of  to  0i&\(a  alone  ai 
synonymous  with  %  ypa<pi.  The  words  employed 
by  early  Christian  writers  were  naturally  derived 
from  the  language  of  the  New  Testament,  and  the 
old  terms,  with  epithets  like  0«?a,  fi-yia,  and  the 
like  continued  to  be  used  by  the  Greek  lathers,  as 
the  equivalent  "  Scriptura  "  was  by  the  Latin.  The 
use  of  J7  va\ata  ota&ijKT)  in  2  (  or.  iii.  14,  for  the 
law  as  read  in  the  synagogues,  and  the  prominence 
given  in  the  Kpistle  to  the  Hebrews  (vii.  22,  viii. 
fi,  ix.  15)  to  the  contrast  ttetween  the  waXeud  and 
the  Ktuirf),  led  gradually  to  the  extension  of  the 
former  to  include  the  other  l>ooks  of  the  Jewish 
Scriptures,  and  to  the  application  of  the  latter,  as 
of  the  former,  to  a  book  or  collection  of  books.  Of 
the  I*atin  equivalents  which  were  adopted  by  differ- 
ent writers  (Instrummtum,  Ttitnmtntum),  the  lat- 
ter met  with  the  most  general  acceptance,  and  per- 
petuated itself  in  the  languages  of  modern  Kurope. 
(me  pa.ssage  in  Tertullian  (mlr.  More  i\.  1)  illus- 
tr..;es  the  growing  j>opularity  of  the  word  which 
cu-ntuJly  prevailed,  "  instmmenti  vel  quod  magis 
in  usu  est  dicere,  testamenti."  The  word  was  nat- 
urally used  by  Greek  writers  in  speaking  of  the 
parts  of  these  two  collections.  They  enumerate 
(e.  (j.  A  than.  Sywy».  ,SW.  Scrij^t.)  Ta  Bt&\'ia  of 
the  Old  and  New  Testament ;  and  as  these  were 
contrasted  with  fhe  apocryphal  I>ook9  circulate*!  by 
heretics,  there  was  a  natural  tendency  to  Uie  appro- 
priation of  the  word  a*  limited  by  the  article  to 
the  whole  collection  of  the  canonical  Scriptures. 
In  Chrysostom  (//om.  x.  in  <»Yn.,  Horn.  ix.  in  Col.) 
it  is  thus  applied  in  a  way  which  shows  this  use  to 
have  already  lieeome  familiar  to  those  to  whom  he 
wrote.  The  liturgical  use  of  the  Scriptures,  as  the 
worship  of  the  Church  ln-came  organized,  would 
naturally  favor  this  application.  The  MSS.  from 
which  they  were  read  would  be  emphatically  tht 
Ixioks  of  each  church  or  monastery.  And  when 
this  use  of  the  word  was  established  in  the  Last,  it 
was  natural  that  it  should  pass  gradually  to  the 
Western  Church.  The  terminology  of  that  Church 
Ijears  witness  throughout  (f.  <j.  Kpiscoptw,  Pres- 
byter, Diaconus,  Litania,  Liturgia,  Monachus,  Ab- 
lias,  and  others)  to  its  (ireek  origin,  and  the  history 
of  the  word  Bibli  t  has  followed  the  analog v  of 
those  that  have  been  referred  to.  Here  too  there 
was  less  risk  of  its  being  used  in  any  other  than 
the  higher  meaning,  liecnuse  it  had  not,  in  spite  ef 
the  introduction  even  in  classical  Jjitinity  of  bibli- 
ofJnrn,  bit>liv]»>(<i,  taken  the  place  of  lil/ii,  cr  liltlli, 
in  the  common  s|*eejeh  of  men. 

It  is,  however,  worthy  of  note,  as  bearing  on  the 
history  of  the  word  in  our  own  language,  and  on 
that  of  its  reception  in  the  Western  Church,  that 
"Bible  "is  not  found  in  Anglo-Saxon  literature, 
though  Bibliothoce  is  given  (Lye,  I'h  t.  Ant,t>>-£oj;.) 
as  used  in  the  same  sense  as  the  correspond  in  jj 
word  in  media  val  l.atin  for  the  Scriptures  as  tht 
great  treasure-house  of  books  (Du  Cange  and  Art 
clung,  in  roc).  If  we  derive  from  our  mother- 
tongue  the  singularly  happy  equivalent  of  the  Greek 
tvayytkiov,  we  have  received  tlieword  which  standi 
on  an  equai  eminence  with  Gospel  as  one  of  the 
later  importations  consequent  on  the  Norman  Con 
queat  and  fuller  intercourse  with  the  Continent 
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When  the  Knglish  which  grew  out  of  this  union  |  awo<rr6ku>v  as  read  in  close  connection  with,  or  in 


^rst 


in  literature,  the  word  U  Suready  nat~  I  the  place  of,  to  ffvyyp6.fxft.aTa  rwv  wptKprjrwi ,  and 
In  K.  Brunne  (p.  2W),  Piers  1'loti^h- !  this  juxtaposition  corres|ionds  to  the  manner  in 
(1916,  4271).  and  Chaucer  (PnJ.  p.  437),  it  1  which  Ignatius  had  previously  sjjokeii  of  ai  rpo- 

<pr)Ttiai,  vAftot  Mwe'w,  rb  ti>ayyi\iov  (/"-/>■ 


anpean*  in  its  distinctive  sense,  though  the  latter, 
in  at  least  oue  passage  (Ifous*  of  Fitme,  book  iii.) 
uses  it  in  a  way  which  indicate*  that  it  was  not 
always  limited  to  that  meaning.  From  that  time, 
however,  the  higher  use  prevailed  to  the  exclusion 
of  any  lower;  and  the  choice  of  it,  rather  than  of 
any  of  its  synonyms  by  the  great  translators  of 
the  Scriptures,  Wvcline,  Luther,  Coverdale,  fixed  it 
Iwyond  all  possibility  of  a  change.  The  transfor- 
mation of  the  word  from  a  plural  into  a  singular 
noun  in  all  the  modern  languages  of  Kurope,  though 
originating  probably  in  the  solecism*  of  the  I.atin 
A  the  I3lh  century  (l>u  Cange,  in  roc.  Hiblia),  has 
it  titter  than  it  would  otherwise  have  been, 


.Siuyrn.  c.  7).  It  is  not  meant,  of  course,  that  such 
phrase*  or  such  practice*  prow;  the  fxist^nc*;  of  a 
recognized  collection,  but  they  show  with  what  fad- 
ings individual  writings  were  regarded.  They  pre- 
pare the  way  for  the  acceptance  of  the  whole  l)ody 
of  N.  T.  writings,  as  soon  as  the  Canon  is  com- 
pleted, as  on  a  level  with  those  of  the  Old.  A 
little  further  on  and  the  recognition  is  complete. 
Theophilus  of  Antioch  (ml  AuU>ltjc.  lib.  iii.),  Ire- 
nams  (iuIc.  /for.  ii.  27,  iii.  1),  clement  of  Alex 
andria  (Strom,  lib.  iii.  c.  10,  v.  c.  5 ),  Tertullian  (We. 
Pro*,  ec.  15,  20),  all  speak  of  the  New  Testament 
writings  (what  writings  they  included  under  this 
for  iU  high  ofhee  as  the  title  of  that  which,  by  virtue  I  title  is  of  course  a  distinct  question)  as  making  up 
of  its  unity  and  plan,  is  emphatically  the  Book. 

II.  The  history  of  the  growth  of  the  collections 
known  as  the  Old  and  New  Testament  respectively, 


with  the  Old,  ula  yvuxrit  (Clem.  Al.  /.  c. ),  »•  toti  m 
instrumentum  utri  usque  testament i "  (/lert.  /.  c  ), 
"  uni versa:  scripture."     As  this  was  in  part  a  cm- 


will  lie  found  fully  under  Canon  It  falls  within  sequence  of  the  liturgical  usage  referred  to  *  it  re- 
the  scope  of  the  present  article  to  indicate  in  what  i  acted  on  it,  and  influenced  the  traiiserils  r>  and 
way  and  by  what  steps  the  two  came  to  lie  looked  Inuislators  of  the  hooks  which  were  needed  for  the 
tin  as  of  co.  rdinate  authority,  and  therefore  as  parf  s  I  instruction  of  the  <  'hurch.     The  Syrian  Peshito  in 


af  one  whole  —  how,  /.  f .  the  idea  of  a  completed 
Bible,  even  before  the  word  came  into  use.  presented 
itself  to  the  minds  of  men.  As  regards  a  large 
portion  of  the  writings  of  the  New  Testament,  it 
is  not  too  much  to  say  that  they  claim  an  author- 
ity not  lower,  nay  even  higher  titan  the  <  >ld.  That 
which  ha/I  not  been  revealed  to  the  "pmphets  "  of 
the  Old  dispensation  is  revealed  to  the  prophets  of 
the  New  (Kph.  iii.  5).  The  Apostles  write  as 
having  the  Spirit  of  Christ  (1  Cor.  vii.  40),  as 
leaching  and  being  taught  "  by  the  revelation  of 
Jesus  Christ"  (Oil.  i.  When?  they  make  no 

•uch  direct  claim  their  language  is  still  that  of  men 
who  teach  as  "  having  authority,"  and  so  far  the 
old  prophetic  spirit  is  revived  in  them,  and  their 
teaching  differs,  as  did  that  of  their  .Master,  from 
the  traditions  of  the  Scribes.  As  the  revelation  of 
God  through  the  Son  was  recognized  as  fuller  and 
more  {icriect  than  that  which  had  liecn  made  wo\v- 
titpwt  xa't  tro\vTp6wtM>$  to  the  fathers  (lleb.  i.  1 ). 
the  records  of  what  lie  hail  done  anil  said,  when 


the  3d,  or  at  the  close  of  the  2d  century,  includes 
(with  the  omission  of  some  of  the  a,Tikty6fitva) 
the  New  Testament  as  well  as  the  Old.  The  Al- 
exandrian Codex,  presenting  in  the  fullest  sense  of 
the  word  a  complete  Bible,  may  Ik:  taken  as  the 
representative  of  the  full  maturity  of  the  feeling 
which  we  have  seen  in  its  earlier  dc\clopmcut.s. 

III.  The  existence  of  a  collection  of  sacred  l<ook* 
recognized  as  authoritative  leads  naturally  to  a 
more  or  'ess  systematic  arrangement.  The  arrange- 
ment must  rest  upon  some  principle  of  classitie  t- 
tion.  The  names  given  to  the  several  books  will 
indicate  in  some  instances  the  view  taken  of  their 
contents,  in  others  the  kind  of  notation  applied 
lioth  to  Uie  greater  and  smaller  divisions  of  the 
sacred  volumes. 

The  existence  of  a  classification  analogous  to  that 
adopted  by  the  bter  Jews  and  still  retained  in  the 
printed  Hebrew  Bibles,  is  indicated  even  before  the 
completion  of  the  O.  T.  Canon  (Zcch.  vii.  12 j. 
When  the  Canon  was  looked  tm  as  settled,  in  the 


once  recognized  as  authentic,  could  not  be  re-  period  covered  by  the  books  of  the  Apicrvpha,  it 


garded  as  less  sacred  than  the  Scriptures  of  the 
lews.  Indications  of  this  are  found  even  within 
the  N.  T.  itself.  Assuming  the  genuineness  of  the 
id  Kpistle  of  Peter,  it  shows  that  within  the  life- 
time of  the  Apostles,  the  Kpistle*  of  St.  1'aul  h:wl 
Mine  to  he  classed  among  the  ypaipal  of  the 
Church  (2  Pet.  iii.  ltj).  The  language  of  t lie  same 
Kpistle  in  relation  to  the  reconled  teaching  of 
)rophete  and  apostles  (iii.  2,  cf.  Kph.  ii.  20,  iii.  5, 

v.  1 1  ).  shows  that  the  ttuaa  irpo<f>T)Tiia  ypa<p?)t  can 
hardly  be  limited  to  the  writings  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment. The  command  that  the  letter  to  the  Colos- 
tans  was  to  l»e  read  in  the  church  of  Ijuxlicea  (Col. 

•.  10),  though  it  tloes  not  prove  that  it  was  regarded 
is  of  equal  authority  with  the  ypa<ph  f><orf«u<rroi, 
indicates  a  practice  which  would  naturally  lead  tc 
its  being  so  regarded.  The  writing  of  a  nan  whe 
i|¥)ke  as  inspired,  could  not  fail  to  Itc  regarded  as 
•urticipating  in  the  inspiration.  It  is  p.irt  of  the 
aerelopmcut  of  the  same  feeling  that  the  earliest 
■»conls  of  the  worsliip  of  the  Christian  Church  indi- 


took  a  more  definite  form.  The  Prologue  to  Kccle- 
siasticus  mentions  "  the  I.aw  and  the  Prophets  and 
the  other  Books."  In  the  N.  T.  there  is  the  same 
kind  of  recognition.  " The  l.nw  and  the  Prophets" 
is  the  shorter  (Matt.  xi.  13,  xxii.  40;  Acts  xiii.  15, 
Ac);  "the  Law,  the  Prophets,  ami  the  Psalms" 
(Luke  xxiv.  44  ),  the  fuller  statement  of  the  division 
popularly  recognized.  The  arnuigement  <f  the 
books  of  the  lb-brew  text  under  these  three  head* 
requires,  however,  a  further  notice. 

1.  The  Tornh,  T^^,  v6fioiy  naturally  con- 
tinued to  occupy  the  position  which  it  must  have 
held  from  the  first  as  the  most  ancient  and  author- 
itative portion.  Whatever  questions  mav  be  raised 
as  to  the  antiquity  of  the  whole  Pentateuch  in  its 
present  form,  the  existence  of  a  U*>k  Ixuring  this 
title  is  traceable  to  a  verv  earlv  period  in  the  history 
of  the  Israelite*  olosh.  i'.  8,  vi'ii.  34.  xxiv.  _>  ;  ■.  The 
name  which  must  at  first  have  attached  to  those 
|>or*ions  of  the  whole  l*>ok  was  applied  to  the 


the  liturgical  use  of  some  at  least  of  the  writings  earlier  and  contemporaneous  history  connected  with 
»f  the  New.  as  well  as  of  the  Old  Testament.  Jus-  j  the  giving  of  the  I  aw,  and  ascribed  to  the  same 
in  (AitoL  i  G6)  places  ri  kTrouintftovfVfiara  riv  I  wTiter.    The  ntirked  iistinctness  of  the  five  pt>r 
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Horn  which  make  up  the  Toruh  shows  tliat  they 
nust  have  \hvii  designed  as  scjwrate  books,  and 
wlitii  the  (  .1111.11  was  completed,  and  the  books  in 
their  present  fonii  mmlo  the  object  of  study,  names 
for  cacli  liook  were  wanted  and  Mere  found.  In 
the  lb-brew  classification  the  titles  were  taken  from 
the  initial  words,  or  prominent  words  in  the  initial 
verse;  in  that  of  the  l.XX.  they  were  intended  to 
be  significant  of  the  subject  of  each  book,  and  bo  we 
have  — 

l  rrirtn? .  .  . 

3.  ^7"*-  •   •    •    •  fatmrutAv. 

4.  "»5"p?    .    .    .  'Apteral. 

The  Greek  titles  were  adopted  without  change,  ex- 
cept as  to  the  4tli,  in  the  Latin  versions,  and  from 
them  liave  descended  to  the  Bibles  of  modem  Chris- 
tendom. 

2.  The  next  group  presents  a  more  singular  com- 
bination.   The  arrangement  stands  as  follows: 


(prions ) 


1  &  2  Samuel. 
1  &  '2  Kings. 


(m.jores)[ 


The  twelve 

miuor 


(mlnorcs)  [ 

—  the  Hebrew  titles  of  these  hooks  corresponding 
to  those  of  the  English  Bibles. 

The  grounds  on  which  books  simply  historical 
were  classed  under  the  same  name  as  those  which 
contained  the  teaching  of  prophets,  in  the  stricter 
sense  of  the  won!,  arc  not  at  first  sight  obvious,  but 
the  O.  T.  presents  some  facts  which  may  suggest  an 
explanation.  The  "  sons  of  the  prophets"  (1  .Sam. 
x.  5;  2  K.  v.  22,  vi.  1)  living  together  as  a  society, 
almost  ;is  a  caste  (Am.  vii.  14),  trained  to  a  religious 
life,  cultivating  sacred  minstrelsy,  must  have  oc- 
cupied a  position  as  instructors  of  the  jieople,  even 
in  the  absence  of  the  special  calling  which  sent 
them  as  God's  messengers  to  the  jieople.  A  Isxly 
uf  men  so  placed  liecome  naturally,  unless  intellec- 
tual activity  is  absorbed  in  asceticism,  historians 
and  annalists.  The  references  in  the  historical 
l»ooks  i>f  the  <).  T.  show  that  thev  actually  were  so. 
Nathan  the  prophet,  Gad,  the  "seer  of  "David  (1 
Chr.  xxix.  21<),  Ahijah  and  Iddo  (2  Chr.  ix.  2I»), 
Isaiah  (2  I  hr.  xxvi.  22,  xxxii.  32),  are  cited  as 
chroniclers.  The  greater  antiquity  of  the  earlier 
historical  liooks,  and  perha|>*  the  tnulitional  belief 
that  they  had  originated  in  this  way,  were  likely  to 
cooperate  in  raking  them  to  a  high  place  of  honor 
in  the  arrangement  of  the  Jewish  Canon,  and  so 
they  wire  looked  on  as  having  the  prophetic  cliarac- 
ter  which  was  denied  to  the  historical  books  of  the 
Hagiognipha.  The  greater  extent  of  the  prophecies 
•jf  Isaiah,  Jeremiah,  faekiel,  no  less  than  the 
prominent  position  which  they  occupied  in  the  his- 
tory of  Israel,  led  naturally  to  their  l*ing  recog- 
nized as  the  Propheta>  Majorcs.  Hie  exclusion  of 
Daniel  from  this  sulslivision  is  a  more  remarkable 
tact,  and  one  which  has  been  differently  interpreted; 
lb*  lialionabstic  school  of  later  criticism  (luchhom, 
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De  Wette.  Bertholdt)  seeing  in  it  an  indieatk-t  ef 
later  date,  and  therefore  of  doubtful  authenticity 
the  orthodox  school  on  the  other  [hand J,  as  repre- 
sented by  llcngstenlierg  (/>i'*st it.  im  JJan.,  ci».  ii 
§  iv.  and  v.),  maintaining  that  the  difference  renter1 
oidy  on  the  ground  that,  though  the  utterer  of  pre- 
dictions, he  had  not  exercised,  as  the  others  had 
done,  a  prophet's  office  among  the  jieople.  What- 
ever may  hav  e  I  wen  its  origin,  the  jsjsition  of  this 
hook  in  the  Ilagiographa  led  the  Liter  Jews  to  think 
and  speak  slightingly  of  it,  and  <  "hristians  w  ho  rea- 
soned with  them  out  of  its  predictions  were  met  by 
remarks  disparaging  to  its  authority  (llengstciiberg. 
/.  c).  The  arrangement  of  the  l'rophet:e  Minores 
does  not  c:dl  for  s|jccial  notice,  except  so  far  as  thev 
were  counted,  in  order  to  bring  the  whole  list  of 
canonical  lsx>ks  within  a  memorial  number  an- 
swering to  that  of  the  letters  in  the  Hebrew  alpha- 
bet, as  a  single  volume,  and  described  as  rb  Sa>S*- 
Kairp6ipj}Tov. 

3.  I -ast  in  order  came  the  group  known  as  C<tu- 

Oim,  Z *Z^H!p  (from  — «"^^  to  write},  ypaQtta, 
ayi6ypaipa,  including  tlie  remaining  U>oks  of  the 
Hebrew  Canon,  arranged  in  the  follow  ing  older, 
and  with  subordinate  divisions: 

(u.)  Psalms,  Proverbs.  Job. 
(b.)  The  Song  of  Songs,  h'uth,  Lamentations, 
Kcclesiastes,  father. 

(c. )  Daniel,  Ezra.  Nehemiah.  1  and  2  Chronicles. 
Of  these,  (u)  was  distinguished  by  the  niemoria/ 

word  *Tf.S?,  formed  from  the  initial  let- 

ters of  the  three  books;  (&)  as  ^"kz^  Cir, 
the  fit  r<Alt,  as  being  written  for  use  in  the  syu- 
agogues  on  special  festivids  on  live  sejiarate  rolls. 
'  Of  the  Hebrew  titles  of  these  books,  those  which 

ore  descriptive  of  their  contents  are  Cv.  the 

Psalms.  ^2,  Proverbs.  H^V.  Lamentations 

(from  the  opening  word  of  wailing  in  i-  1  )•  The 
Song  of  Songs  (Z,">"*n  ).  Ecclesiaste* 
(H^pp,    the    Preacher).    1  and  2  Chronicles 

(2%^»n  ""'ZT,  wonls  of  days  —  records). 

The  Septuagint  trHiislation  present*  the  following 
titles,  —  VaXpol,  Tlapoifiiai,  Qprjyoi,  *A<7fta  iuTfiA~ 
rwv,  'EK^ATjffiatrT^i,  Tlapa\fiw6fi*ya  f-  things 
omitted,  as  Iteing  supplementary  to  the  liooks  of 
Kings).  The  Lain  version  iin|x>rts  some  of  tl»e 
titles,  and  translates  others,  Psalmi,  Proverltia, 
Threni,  Canticum  Canticorum,  faclesiastes,  Parali- 
pomenon:  ami  these  in  their  tainslntrd  form  have 
determined  the  received  titles  of  the  books  in  o-ir 
Knglish  liibles;  lx«  lesiastes,  in  which  the  tireek 
title  is  retained,  and  Chronicles,  in  which  the 
Hebrew  and  not  the  Creek  title  is  translated,  tieing 
exceptions. 

The  l.XX.  presents,  however,  some  striking 
variations  in  point  of  arrangement  as  well  as  in 
relation  to  the  names  of  lswiks.  Both  in  this  ai  d 
in  the  insertion  of  the  avriKtyontva,  which  wis 
now  know  as  the  A|ssrvpba.  among  the  ether 
looks,  we  trace  the  absence  of  that  strong  reverence 
for  the  Canon  and  its  traditional  order  which  dis- 
tinguished the  Jews  of  Palestine.  The  faw.  it  is 
true,  stands  first,  but  the  distinction  U-twecn  th« 
greater  and  lesser  prophets,  let  ween  the  Prophet* 
and  the  Ilagiographa  is  no  longer  recognized 
Daniel,  with  the  Apocrvphol  additions,  follows  upox 
faekiel;  tie  Ai«cryphal  Ut  or  3d  Book  of  farlrv 
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tan  at  xs  a  1A  following  on  the  Canonical  Ezra." 
Tobit  and  Judith  are  placet!  after  Nehemiah,  Wia- 
iom  {XcHpia.  SxAoVauTot )  and  Eeclesiasticus  (  Xo<pla 
ltipAx>  after  Canticles,  Haruch  before  and  the 
of  Jeremiah  after  Lamentations,  Uic  twelve 
Prophets  1-efore  the  four  <  i renter,  and  the 
two  [three  or  four]  Hooks  of  Maecal>eea  come  at 
the  dose  of  all.  The  Lit  in  version  follows  r.early 
the  same  order,  inverting  the  relative  position  of 
the  greater  and  lessor  prophets.  The  separation 
of  the  doubtful  Ijooks  under  the  title  of  Apocrypha 
in  the  Pnitestant  versions  of  the  Scriptures,  left  the 
others  in  the  order  in  which  we  now  have  them. 

The  history  of  the  arrangement  of  the  hooks  of 
the  New  Testament  presents  some  variation*,  not 
without  interest,  as  indicating  differences  of  feeling 
or  mode*  of  thought.  The  four  (iosjiels  and  the 
Acta  of  the  Apostles  uniformly  stand  lirst.  They 
are  so  far  to  the  New  what  the  Pentateuch  was  to 
the  Old  Testament.  They  do  not  present  however 
in  themselves,  as  the  books  of  Moses  did,  any  order 
of  auree-oion.  1'he  actual  order  does  not  drjx-nd 
U[*jii  the  r.mk  or  function  of  the  writers  to  whom 
they  are  Wigued.  The  two  not  written  by  Apostles 
are  precede*  1  and  followed  by  those  which  arc,  and 
it  seem*  as  if  the  true  explanation  were  to  U;  found 
in  a  tradition  d  lielief  as  to  tlie  dates  of  the  sevend 
( iospels.  accor ding  to  w!iie!i  >t.  Matthew"*,  whether 
in  its  ( invk  or  lh-mw  form,  wis  the  eailii^tt,  and 
St.  ilohn's  tlie  lit.->t.  The  arrangement  once 
adopted  would  h  itiirill . •  confirm  the  U  lief,  and  so 
we  find  it  assunnd  by  [the  Muratori;ui  ''anon. J 
Iren.eus,  Orig-u,  Augustine.  [On  the  other  hand, 
the  Ctrl- j-  IS,  >  Hi  and  tlie  U-,t  M>S.  of  the  <  »id 
Litin  version  have  the  following  order:  Matt.,  John. 
Luke,  Mark.  —  V  [  The  |iosition  of  the  Acts  as 
an  intermediate  U-.'s.  the  |u.  I  to  the  (iospels,  the 
prelude  to  the  I  .pjitlc.  was  >>\>\  ion-.l  t  a  natural  one. 
After  this  we  meet  with  some  st rikinir  differences. 
The  order  in  th  -  Alexandrian.  Vatican,  and  Ephraem 
MSS.  (A  H  t'\  give,  precedence  to  the  (  "atholic 
l^pislles,  and  as  this  is  aL<  recognized  by  the 
Council  of  Lndicei  I  I'm,.  ii  h,  I  yril  of  Jerusalem 
<  C'lttch.  iv.  p.  •'!•> ',.  and  Atlianasiiis  i-'ttt. 
ed.  Hened.  i.  p.  !•  >l  '.  it  would  ap|»-ar  to  have  been 
characteristic  of  tiie  List  en  i '  hur-hcs.  Lichmaiiu. 
who  bases  his  recension  nf  tlie  text  chieHv  on  this 
family  of  M>S.,  h:-„s  n-produeed  the  arrangement 
ir.  his  editions.  [>o  has  'l'i>chendorf ;  and  this  is 
the  arrangement  found  in  a  great  majority  of  the 
manuscripts.    In  the  ('<»/, x  Sln  n/ica*  and  in  four 

a  •  The  Apocryphal  1st  Rook  of  K*dr&*.  certainly  in 
tae  prinei[>al  MSS.  and  editions  of  tlie  I.XX.,  and  prob- 
4bly  in  all.  i">cnl,\  Hie  canonical  K/.ra.  The  Vulican. 
Alexandrine,  and  Sinai  tic  r Krid.-A MSS.  of  the 
Septuagint,  with  the  Aldme  cdiiion,  unite  the  Rooks 
of  E*ra  and  Nehemiah  in  one  a*  lid  Ksdras.  The  state- 
ment* in  the  text  in  rcjjir  1  to  the  order  of  the  b.siks 
in  the  Septuagint  require  (?n-at  modification  ;  for  the 
M3£.  and  editions  differ  widely  in  this  respect  ;  and 
the  Roman  edition  of  the  L.XX.  (1"»S7|,  deviates  mate- 
rial Iv  In  the  arrangement  of  the  books  from  the  Vatican 
which  it  has  been  popuUrly  tupposod  to 
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other  MSS.  the  Pauline  Epistles  precede  the  A  eta. 
—  A.J  The  Western  Church  on  tlie  other  h:uid, 
as  represented  by  Jerome,  Augustine,  and  their 
sueeeasors,  gave  priority  of  position  to  the  Pauline 
Epistles,  and  :i»  the  onler  in  which  thex-  were  given 
presents  (1)  those  addressed  to  Chureln*  arranged 
acconling  to  their  relative  ini|>ortancc,  C-/  th«»se 
i  ^ldresscd  to  individuals,  the  Ion-most  place  was 
naturally  occupiid  by  the  Epistle  to  the  Koinati*. 
The  tendency  of  the"  W  estern  Church  to  recognize 
Home  as  its  centre  of  authority  may  |«erhaps  in 
|«irt  account  for  this  departure  from  the  custom  of 
the  East.  The  onler  of  the  Pauline  Epistles  them 
;  selves,  however,  is  generally  the  same,  and  the  only 
conspicuously  different  arrangement  was  that  of 
.  Mare  ion,  who  aimed  at  a  cbnuiological  onler.  In 
'  the  three  MSS.  al*>ve  referred  to  [and  in  the  fWcr 
l  Si/milieus]  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  conies  after 
,  1  Thessakiniaiis.  [In  the  manuscript  from  which 
the  Vatican  (H)  was  copied,  it  stood  Istween 
Calatians  and  Ephesians.  This  is  shown  by  the 
nuinL'ring  of  the  wt ions  in  the  Vat.  MS.  —  A.J 
In  those  followed  by  Jenune,  it  sLinds,  as  in  the 
English  Hi  hie  and  the  Textus  Kexeplus,  alfer  Phi- 
lemon. We  are  left  to  conjecture  the  grounds  of 
this  difference.  Possibly  the  absence  of  St.  Paul's 
name,  |x>ssibly  the  doubts  which  existed  as  to  his 
U-ing  the  rJr  author  of  it.  j« .--il»l>  its  approxima- 
tion to  the  character  of  the  (  'atholic  l.pistlcs  may 
have  determined  the  arrangement.  The  A]**  alypse, 
as  might  be  ex|*ctcd  fmni  the  jn-culiar  ch;iracter 
of  its  contents,  occupkd  a  |io.ition  by  it-stlf.  lu 
cotn|Kir.itivelv  late  ni-ognitioii  »<  nj  have  (U  ti-nuined 
the  |sisition  which  it  Ills  unilnrmly  held  as  the  last 
of  the  Sac  ml  Hooks.6 

I\'.  Ihri*ti>n  into  l  'J,')j,/(  i  .<  <\w\  V, ,  «s.  As  soon 
as  any  bn  ik  is  tnaile  in  the  coiitinuo  is  writing 
which  has  characterized  in  nearly  ail  coimti  ics  the 
early  stages  of  the  art.  we  get  the  genus  of  a  sys- 
tem of  division.  Hut  these  divisions  may  1*  used 
tor  two  distinct  jair|ioses.  So  far  as  the*  are  used 
to  exhibit  the  logical  relations  of  words,  ,  „ius«a  and 
sentences  Ui  each  .ither,  they  tend  to  a  recognized 
|iunctuaiion.  far  as  they  arc  u-cd  for  greater 
■  oiiwnieiMv  of  reference,  or  as  a  help  to  the  memory, 
thev  answer  t4i  the  chapters  and  \er»es  of  our 
ni-slern  Hibk*.  Hie  <piestion  now  \->  IsfMtif.wered 
is  that  which  asks  what  sy,tcins  of  notation  of  the 
latter  kind  have  Is-cn  employed  at  different  times 
by  tranx  ril sts  of  the  « >ld  and  New  lestatnent,  and 
to  whom  we  owe  the  system  now  in  use. 


In  the  Vat.  M.S.  tho  whole  series  of  the  poetical 
books  intcricnes  between  Nehemlah  and  Kcthcr,  which 
u  followwj  by  Judith.  Tobit.  and  the  I<r.s«<r  and 
Qraster  Prophets,  including  lltrncl.    lu  the  Alex.  MS. 

Prophets  immediately  follow  ('hrttni- 
tho  (ireater  Pro- bets,  endins  with 
IMd>1  ;  then  KsUier.  Tobit,  Ju.Hth,  Ksdras,  Rtra  and 
Nehmniah  as  2-1  Ks-lrms,  and  th"  four  Rooks  of  Mm- 
■ibens.    J  lies*  arc  followed  by  tho  poetical  books.  1„ 


the  ('<»('  •■  Smaiticn.%  1st  and  -1th  Maccabees  come  after 
Judith  ;  then  follow  the  Prophets,  the  greater  \'m  tiling 
tlie  lesser,  c-ontnirv  to  the  onler  in  the  Vat.  and  Ale* 
MSS.  ,  und  Ust  of  all  come  the  poetical  books,  I'silins, 
'  Proverbs.  FV-clesiastes,  Sjng  of  S..n-s,  tVis<|oin  of  Sol- 
;  onion,  \*  i  le-iaj.ticus,  Job.     In  n-spis  t  to  the  jnisition 
(  of  the  lW»ik  of  Jot),  tho  Vatican  and  the  Alexandrine 
'  manuscn ots  differ  both  from  the  Sin  litie  mid  from  each 
other,  the  former  placing  it  after  Canticles,  the  latter 
|  after  Psalms.     Sis'  Tlscheudorf  s  I'mU^om.  to  bis  'AX 
edition  of  the  LXX.  ;1H'>»),  pp.  Ixxiv.,  xciv  .  xcvi. 

The  U-st  MSS.  of  the  Vulgate,  it  may  U-  further 
r.-marke,|,  dilTer  widely  in  the  arrangement  of  tti« 
l.«Hiks  from  the  common  e.lit;  ms.  Ss;  urt.  Vu.n\TE, 
§       note  on  the  AU  uiii  MS.  A. 

•  On  the  history  of  the  arrangement  of  the  book* 
of  the  N.  T.,  see  Tisi-heudorf,  .V.  T.  el.  "ma.  I'mU^om 
pp.  Ixxi  -lxxiv.  ;  Scriv  r  er,  l  uro.l.  to  thr  Oil.  of  thi 
V.  T.  pp.  td.»j2  ;  Iwiure  ,!s  SfuUfiivir.nt'uhe  Stwtitn 
pp.  41-Pt  i'lofha,  lSt>;i :  nndw|»s  ially  Voikmar  s  Ap 
-endix  to  (.'miners  Ihich.  Jts  Stuttst.  Kitnon.  pp 
:&£M]1.  A. 
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(L)  The  Hebrew  of  the  Old  Testament. 

U  is  hardly  possible  to  conceive  of  the  liturgical 
ue  of  the  Imuks  of  the  Old  Testament,  without 
lome  kinds  of  recognized  division.  In  proportion 
«  Uie  books  wero  studied  and  commented  on  in 
(he  schools  of  the  Rabbis,  the  division  would  be- 
come more  technical  and  complete,  ;uid  hence  the 
existing  notation,  which  is  recognized  in  the  Tal- 
mud (the  Cemara  ascribing  it  to  Moses,  —  Hupfeld, 
Stud,  urtd  Krit.  l.SW,  p.  827),  may  probably  have 
originated  in  the  earlier  sfciges  of  the  growth  of  the 
synagogue  ritual.  The  New  Testament  quotations 
from  the  Old  are  for  the  most  jiart  cited  without 
any  more  sj»ccitic  reference  than  to  the  book  from 
which  they  come.  The  references  however  in  Mirk 
xii.  2i»  and  Luke  xx.  :J7  (iwl  tI)i  BJltov),  Horn.  xi. 

[if  'HKla)  and  Acts  viii.  32  (tj  irtpioxh  T$S 
ypa<pi)%),  indicate  a  division  which  had  become 
lamiliar,  and  show  that  some  at  least  of  the  sections 
were  known  |x>pularly  by  titles  taken  from  Uicir 
subjects.  In  liki:  manner  the  existence  of  a  cycle 
of  lessons  Ls  indicated  by  l.uke  iv.  17;  Acts  xiii. 
15,  xv.  21;  2  (  or.  iii.  14;  and  this,  whether  iden- 
tical or  not  with  the  later  Rabbinic  cycle,  must 
have  involved  an  arrangement  analogous  to  that 
subsequently  adopted. 

The  Taliuudic  division  is  on  the  following  plan. 
The  law  was  in  the  first  instance  divided  into  fifty- 
four  rVvir"!?,  f'artin'oth  ^  sections,  so  as  to  pro- 
vide a  lesson  for  each  Sabbath  in  the  .lewish  inter- 
calary year,  provision  U-ing  made  for  the  shorter 
year  by  the  combination  of  two  of  the  shorter  sec- 
tions. Coexisting  with  this  there  was  a  subdi- 
vision into  lesser  I'arshioth,  which  served  to  de- 
tenuiue  the  portions  of  the  sections  taken  by  the 
several  readers  in  the  synagogues.  Hie  lesser  Par- 
shiuUi  themselves  were  classed  under  two  heads  — 

the  Oinn  (nir-IH?.  Ptturhuth),  which  served 
to  indicate  a  change  of  subject  analogous  to  that 
between  two  paragraphs  in  modern  writing,  and 
began  accordingly  a  fresh  line  in  the  MSS.,  and  the 

Shut  (."V^TO,  St-tHHwth),  whirl,  corresponded 
to  minor  divisions,  and  were  marked  only  by  a 

space  within  the  line.  The  initial  letters  -  and  D 
served  as*l  notation,  in  the  margin  or  in  the  text 
itself,  tor  the  two  kinds  of  sections.     ITie  threefold 

initial  222  or  222,  was  used  when  the  com- 
nencenient  of  one  of  the  I'arshioth  coincided  with 
hat  of  a  Sabbath  lesson  (comp.  Keil,  f.iiiLitung  in 
lu  A.  T.  §§  170,  171). 

A  diHerent  terminology  w;is  employed  for  the 
Prophcta?  Priorcs  :uid  1  'osteriores,  and  the  divis- 
on  was  less  uniform.  The  tradition  of  the  Jews 
:hat  the  Prophets  were  first  mid  in  the  service  of 
the  synagogue,  and  consequently  divided  into  sec- 
tions, because  the  reading  of  the  I-aw  had  been  for- 
bidden by  Antiochus  Kpiphanes.  rests  upon  a  very 
slight  foundation,  but  its  existence  is  at  any  rate  a 
orool  that  the  I-uv  was  l>clicved  to  have  been  sys- 
jctnatically  divided  before  the  same  process  was 
applied  to  the  other  books.  The  name  of  the  sec- 
tions in  this  case  was  fYT^n  (Haj&Uirolh, 

from  "i^,  dimitkn).  Kthe  name  were  applied 
in  this  way  because  the  lessons  from  the  Prophets 
came  at  the  close  of  the  synagogue  service,  and  so 
were  followed  by  the  dismissal  of  the  people 
(Vitringa  '/«-  St/nig.  iii.  2,  2D),  its  history  would 
ut  a  lingular  analogy  to  that  of  »" 
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«  Mass,"  on  the  assumption  that  it  also  wu  da  h  ad 

from  the  "  Ite,  missa  est,"  by  which  the  congrega- 
tion was  informed  of  the  conclusion  of  the  earlier 
|iortiou  of  the  service  of  the  Church.  The  peculiar 
use  of  Missa  shortly  after  its  ap|>ear.uice  in  the 
Latin  of  ecclesiastical  writers  in  a  sense  equivalent 
to  that  of  llaphtaroth  ("sex  Missas  de  Prophet* 
Esaia  facitc,"  Ca*arius  Arelat.  and  Atm-Lan  in  Ring- 
j  ham,  Ant.  xiii.  1)  presents  at  least  a  singular  coinci- 
j  deuce.  The  llaphta.oth  themselves  were  intended 
to  corresjxmd  with  the  larger  I'arshioth  <>|  the  law, 
so  that  there  might  be  a  distinct  lesson  tor  ca.  li 
.Sabbath  in  Uie  intercalary  year  as  before;  but  the 
traditions  of  the  dermaii  and  the  >jianl*h  .tew* 
both  of  them  of  i.re;;t  antiquity,  present  a  consid- 
erable diversity  in  the  length  *if  the  divisions,  and 
show  that  they  Lad  never  Itecn  determined  by  the 
same  authority  as  that  which  had  settled  the  I'ar- 
shioth of  the  Ij»w  (Van  der  1  lough t,  J '/-.»/'"'•  in 
Mb.  §  35).  (»f  the  traditional  divisions 'of  tho 
Hebrew  llible,  however,  that  which  has  exercised 
most  influence  in  the  received  arrangement  of  the 
text,  was  the  sul»division  of  the  larger  sections  into 

verses  (2",~:122,  J\suLim).   These  do  not  apjiear 

to  have  been  used  till  the  post-  Taliuudic  recension 
of  the  text  by  the  Masoretes  of  the  !tth  mi  tun. 
They  were  then  applied,  first  to  the  prose  and  after- 
wards to  the  poetical  lKx>ks  of  the  Hebrew  Scripture*, 
superseding  in  the  Litter  the  arrangement  of  artx»'% 
Ku\at  K6fxfinra,  hues  and  groujis  of  lines,  which 
had  l>een  Itased  ujion  metrical  considerations.  'Hie 
verses  of  the  Masoretic  divisions  were  presened  with 
couqiarativcly  slight  variations  through  the  middle 
ages,  and  came  to  the  knowledge  of  translators  and 
editors  when  the  attention  of  European  scholars 
was  directed  to  the  study  of  1  Icbrew.  lu  tlie  I  lebrew 
MSS.  the  notation  had  Uvn  simply  marked  by  the 
So/di-IYisuk  ( :  "i  t  t  the  end  of  each  verse;  and  in 
the  earher  printed  Hebrew  Bibles  (Sabionetta's, 
1557,  and  Plantin's,  loot!)  Uie  Hebrew  numeral* 
which  guide  the  reader  in  referring,  are  attached 
to  every  fifth  verse  only.  The  Concordance  of  Rabbi 
Nathan,  1450,  however,  hail  rested  on  the  applica- 
tion of  a  numeral  to  each  verse,  and  this  was 
adopted  by  the  l>nminican  Pagninns  in  his  Ijtin 
version,  1528,  and  carried  throughout  tiie  whole  of 
the  Old  ami  New  Testament,  coinciding  sul>stari- 
tially,  as  regards  the  former,  with  the  Masi  iretic,  ann 
therefore  with  the  modem  division,  but  differing 
materially  a*  to  the  New  Testament  from  that 
which  was  adopted  by  Robert  Stephens  (cf.  infra) 
and  through  his  widely  circulated  edition*  passed 
into  general  reception.  'The  thief  facts  that  remain 
to  Ik;  staled  as  to  the  verse  divisions  of  the  Old 
Testament  are.  (  \ )  that  it  was  adopted  by  Stephens 
in  his  edition  of  the  Vulgate,  1555.  and  by  1  irlk* 
in  that  of  155«:  (2)  that  it  appeared,  fcr  the  Hrst 
time  in  an  English  translation,  in  the  Ccneva  Bible 
of  liitJO,  and  was  thence  transferred  to  Uie  Bishops' 
Bible  of  15u8.  and  the  Authorized  Version  of  Kill. 
In  Covcrdale's  llible  we  meet  with  the  older  nota- 
tion, which  was  in  familiar  use  for  other  Imoks,  and 
retained  in  some  instances  (c.  7.  in  references  to 
Plato),  to  the  present  times.  The  letters  A  11  C  l> 
arc  placed  at  equal  distances  in  the  margin  of  each 
|>age,  and  the  reference  is  made  to  the  pige  (or,  is 
Uie  case  of  Scripture,  to  Uie  chapter)  and  the  letter 
accordingly. 

The  Septuagint  translation,  together  with  tba 
Ij»tin  versions  1«ased  uj»n  it.  have  contributed  littk 
or  nothing  to  Uie  received  division  of  the  BioU 
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Made  at  a  time  when  the  Rabbinic  subdivision*  which  we  have  any  record  was  the  Ih'n.eunron  of 
were  not  enforced,  hardly  perhaps  existing,  and  not  Tatian  in  the  2d  century  (Kuseb.  //.  E.  iv.  29). 
used  in  the  worship  of  the  synagogue,  there  was  no  [  This  was  followed  by  a  work  of  like  character  from 
reason  for  the  scrupulous  aire  which  showed  itself  I  Ammonius  of  Alexandria  in  the  3d  (Kuseb.  E wit.  ad 
in  regard  to  the  Hebrew  text.  The  language  of  Cur/wimun).  The  system  adopted  by  Ammoniiu. 
Tertullian  (SVor/>.  ii.)  and  Jerome  (in  Mic.  vi.  9;  however,  that  of  attaching  to  the  <  ;os|«d  of  St.  Mat- 
Zeph.  iii.  4)  implies  the  existence  of  "canitula"  thew  the  parallel  |»assages  of  the  other  three,  and 
some  sort;  but  the  word  does  not  appear  to  have  inserting  those  which  were  not  parallel,  destroyed 
been  used  in  any  more  definite  sense  than  "locus"  the  outwanl  form  in  which  the  Oospel  history  had 
or  ••  po*»age."  The  liturgical  use  of  (tortious  of  Iss'n  recorded,  [and]  was  practically  inconvenient, 
the  Old  Testament  would  lead  to  the  employment  Nor  did  their  laU.rs  have  any  direct  ctlcct  on  the 
to  distinguish  the  avayvvaixara  arrangement  of  the  Greek  text,  unless  we  adopt  the 


of  some  notation  to  iiislinguisn  tlie  dvayvuc/xaTa 
or  "  lectio nes,"  and  individual  students  or  traiiscrilf-  conjectures  of  Mill  and  WVNtein  that  it  is  to  Am- 
ers  might  adopt  a  system  of  reference  of  their  own;  moniiis  or  Tatian  that  we  have  to  ji-cril-e  the  mar- 
but  we  find  nothing  corresjioiiding  to  the  fully  or-  ginal  notation  of  Kt(pi\aia,  marked  by  A  B  T  A, 
guniztd  notation  wiiich  originated  with  the  Talmud-  which  are  found  in  the  older  MSS.  The  search 
uts  or  M.isorete*.  It  is  possible  indeed  that  the  alter  a  more  convenient  method  of  exhibiting  the 
general  use  of  Lectionaria  —  in  which  the  portions  parallelisms  of  the  (ios|»;ls  led  Kusebius  of  <  a-sarea 
read  in  the  Church  services  were  written  sepuately  to  form  the  ten  Canons  ■ K&vovft.  registers)  which 
—  may  liave  hindered  the  development  of  such  a  W-ar  his  name,  and  in  wbi  -h  the  nations  of  the 
system.  Whatever  traces  of  it  we  rind  are  ac.o,d- .  <ios|iels  are  classed  according  as  the  fact  narrated 
ingly  scanty  and  fluctuating.  The  stichoinetric  is  found  in  one  Kvang.  list  only,  or  in  two  or  more, 
mode  of  writing  {i.  e.  the  division  of  the  text  into  In  applying  this  s\ stein  to  the  transcription  of  the 
short  lines,  generally  with  very  little  regard  to  the  (iosjs-ls,  each  of  them  was  divided  into  shorter 
sense)  adopted  in  the  4th  or  5th  centuries  (see  Pn>- 
U'jjin.  to  Breitinger's  Stj>tu  u/int,  i.  §  0).  though 
it  may  have  f.icilitated  reference,  or  lsx-n  useful  as 
a  guide  to  the  reader  in  the  half-chant  commonly 
used  in  liturgical  services,  was  too  arbitrary  (ex- 
cept where  it  corresponded  to  the  parallel  clauses  ln-lmging  to  the  first  Canon  [rs,rresponding  to  the 
of  the  Hebrew  poetical  liooks)  an.l  inconvenient  to  14th  section  in  Matthew,  the  .'.th  in  Mark,  and  the 


lions  of  variable  length,  and  to  each  of  these 
attached  two  numerals,  one  indicating  the  Canon 
under  which  it  would  lie  found,  and  the  uther  its 
place  in  that  (  anon.  Luke  [iii.  21.  22],  for  exam- 
ple, would  represent  [constituted]  the  13th  section 


in 


.John.  —  th 


be  generally  adopted.    The  Alexandrian  MS.  pit 

sent*  a  partial  notation  of  Kf^dAaia.  but  as  regards  sections  common  to  the  four  dos|tels]. 


first  Canon  comprising  the 
This  divls- 


the  Old  Testament  these  are  found  only  in  |K»rtioiis 
of  Deuteronomy  and  Joshua.  Traces  exist  iCote- 
ler.  Murmm.  Exrltt.  6Y.ee.,  Breitinger,  I'lolt;/.  ut 
sup.)  of  alike  division  in  Numliers,  Kxodus,  and 
Ivevitieus,  and  Latin  MSS.  present  frcpiently  a  *v*- 
tem  of  division  into  "tituli"  or  "capitula,"  but 


ion,  however,  extended  only  to  the  bonks  that  had 
come  under  the  study  of  the  Harmonists.  The 
Kpistles  of  St.  Paul  were  first  dividtsl  in  a  similar 
manner  by  the  unknown  Kishop  to  whom  Kuth.dius 
assigns  the  enslit  of  it  (rirc.  .IM).  and  he  himself, 
at  the  instigation  of  Athanasius  [the  younger},  ap- 
without  any  recognized  standards.  In  the  13th  plied  the  method  of  division  to  the  Acts  and  the 
century,  however,  the  development  of  theology  as  a  Catholic  Kpistles.  Andrew,  bishop  of  <  "a-sarea  in 
icieuce,  and  the  more  fropient  use  of  the  Scriptures  Cappndocia,  completed  the  work  by  dividing  the 
as  a  text-book  for  lectures,  led  to  the  general  adop-   Apx-alvpse  irirr.  .100).*' 

lion  of  a  more  systematic  division,  traditionally  as-  Of  the  four  great  uncial  MSS.,  A  [and  so  the 
cribed  [by  some|  to  Stephen  Lauglon.  Archbishop   Sinaitic  MS.,  but  not,  according  to  Tischeudurf,  a 


of  Canterbury  ( I'riveti  Ami-tl.  p.  1S2.  ed.  Ox-.n.), 
[by  others  to]   Hugh  de  St.  Cher  [Hugo  de  S 


j'.  'mn  iniinn]  presents  the  Amiiionian  or  Kusebiwi 
numerals  and  canons,  C  and  D  the  numerals  with- 


Caro]  (l  iilUrt  « icnebrard,  ChmmJ.  I.  iv.  U44  i,  and  1  out  the  canons.    It  has  neither  numerals  nor  ca- 


thn.ugh  his  commentary  {l'<'still>i  in  I'ni- 
rtcai  //i'Wi'i,  and  Conconlance,  rirc.  '240)  into 
general  use.  No  other  subdivision  of  the  chapters 
was  united  with  this  beyond  that  indicated  by  the 
marginal  letters  A  It  C  l>  as  descriUsl  alsne. 
As  regards  the  Old  Testament  then,  the  present 


nons,  but  a  notation  of  its  own.  the  chief  |ieculi- 
arity  of  which  is.  that  the  Kpistles  of  St.  l'aul  are 
trrati-d  as  a  single  Isjok,  and  brought  under  a  con- 
tinuous capitulation.  After  passing  into  disuse 
and  so  into  comparative  oblivion,  the  Ku— Man  and 
Kuthalian  divisions  have  recently  (since  H27)  again 


arrangement  grows  out  of  the  union  of  C;irdin:d  l>ecouie  familiar  to  the  Knglish  student  through 


Hugo's  capitular  division  and  the  Masoretic  verses. 
The  A|KH-rvphal  l>ooks,  to  which  of  course  no  Ma- 
tt relic  division  was  applicable,  did  not  receive  a 
versicular  division  till  the  latin  edition  of  I'agninus 
in  1  j28,  nor  tl>e  division  now  in  use  till  Stephens's 
edition  of  the  Vulgate  in  1.11.1. 

(2.)  The  history  of  the  New  Testament  presents 
tome  additional  ficts  of  interest.  Her*;,  its  in  the 
ease  of  the  Old,  the  system  of  notation  grew  out  of 
the  necessities  of  study.  The  comp:irison  of  the 
(jospel  n.i natives  gave  rise  to  attempts  to  exhibit 
the  harmony  between  them.    Of  these,  the  first  of 


Bishop  Lloyd's  edition  of  the  Creek  Testament. 
[  The  Kusehian  sections  and  canons  also  appear  in 
the  recent  editions  of  'I  ischendorf,  Wordsworth, 
and  Tregrlles  ] 

With  the  New  Testament,  however,  as  with  the 
Old,  the  division  into  chapters  adopt.,)  by  Hugh 
de  St.  (  her  sii|xrseded  those  that  hid  Urn  in  use 
previously.  ap|s'arts|  in  the  early  editions  of  tho 
Vulgate,  was  transferred  to  the  I'.nglisli  IVible  by 
Coverdale,  and  so  Ufame  universal.  The  notation 
of  the  verses  in  each  chapter  naturally  followed  on 
the  use  of  the  Masoretic  verses  for  the  » »ld  Testa 


i  •  Euttialiiis  app^ir*  to  li;ive  .lerivwl  tl>e«e  <livts-  •  T.  |>p  27,  32.    On  the  Eusel>i.-vn  ws  finns  mid  canoni 
9Wi.  »t  least  in  tiie  Acts,  from  a  Ms.  vrritten  t»y  I'aui- !  mm>  Scrivener,  Intrott.  to  t/u  Ott.  «./"  ihr  .V.  T  pp.  50 
pUilo.  r;,e  mtrtvr  <.l.  v.  u.  M).     .^e  Montfsucon,  .  ,13.  • 
ftU.  VotU.M.  p.  1H  tt.  .  Tr.-it.-ll.-s.  Trjrt.  Cril.  oftht  s.  I 
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tnent.  The  superiority  of  such  a  division  over  the  f  •  BIBLE,  ENGLISH.  See  Vkkm.ik  ac 
marginal  notation  A  B  C  D  in  the  Bible  of  Car- 
dinal Hugh  de  St.  Cher  led  men  to  adopt  an  anal- 
ogous system  for  the  New.  In  the  Latin  version 
of  Paguinus  accordingly,  there  is  a  versicular  divis- 
ion, though  dinerwg  from  the  one  subsequently 
ised  in  the  greater  lengtli  of  its  verses.  The  ab- 
lence  of  an  authoritative  standard  like  that  of  the 
Masoretrs,  left  more  scope  to  the  individual  discre- 
tion of  editors  or  printers,  and  the  activity  of  the 
two  Stepbenses  caused  that  which  tliey  adopted  in 
their  numerous  editions  of  the  Greek  Testament 
and  Vulgate  to  be  generally  received.  In  the 
Preliice  to  the  Concordance,  published  by  Henry 


THOICUED. 

BICHTII  (*H?2  :  BoXopf  [Vt.t.  Alex.  -ptj 
Jiochri ;  ji  rut-lorn,  Sim.;  youthful,  Gesen.  Ftirii 
but  perhaps  rather  so/i  of  Ihchtr),  ancestor  of 
Sheba  (2  Sam.  xx.  1  ff.).    [Bkchlu  ] 

A.  C.  H. 

BID'KAR  (-5JT"T2  [ttabber,  Ges  | :  Boo«tt, 
[Vat.l  -Ka];  Joseph.  Baldtcpos'-  Bwlucer),  Jehu's 

«  captain  "  (tr^E* :  Joseph.  6  t^i  to/ttjt  uoipai 
riy(fx.J>y,  Ant.  ix.  C,  §  3),  originally  his  fellow-oth. 
cer  (2  K.  ix.  25);  who  completed  the  sentence  on 


Stephens,  J.V.l-l,  he  gives  the  following  account  of  !  Jehoratu  son  of  Ahab,  by  casting  his  body  into  the 
the  origin  of  this  division.    His  father,  he  tells  us.  j  tie,d  ol  Niihoth  after  Jehu  had  transfixed  him  with 
finding  the  books  of  tlie  New  Testament  already  11,1  arrow- 
divided  into  chapters  (tmtumUt,  or  sections),  prJ- 1     BIER.  [Bikial.] 


ceeded  to  t  further  subdivision  into  verses.  The 
name  virticuli  did  not  commend  itself  to  him.  He 
would  have  preferred  twetwitia  or  scctiuiicuLe,  but 
the  preference  of  others  for  the  former  led  him  to 
adopt  it.  The  w  hole  work  was  accomplished  "inter 
equilandum  "  oi.  'lis  journey  from  1'aris  to  Lyons. 
While  it  was  in  progress  men  doubted  of  ita  suc- 
cess. No  s«.tuier  was  it  known  than  it  met  with 
universal  acceptance.  The  edition  in  which  tliis 
division  was  first  adoptetl  was  published  in  1551, 
another  came  from  the  same  j)ress  in  1555.  It  was 
used  for  the  Vulgate  in  the  Antwerp  edition  of 
Ilenteiiius  in  15VJ,  for  the  Knglish  version  pul>- 
lislicrl  in  Ceneva  ip  1500,  and  from  that  time,  with 
slight  variations  in  detail,  has  lieen  universally  rec- 
ognized.     The  convenience  of  such  a  svstem  for 


retcreiice  is  obvious  ;  but  it  may  be  questioned 
whether  it  has  not  la-en  purchased  by  a  great  sac- 
rifice of  the  |K-reeption  by  ordinary  readers  of  the 
true  order  and  connection  of  the  books  of  the  Bi- 
ble." In  some  cases  the  division  of  chapters  sep- 
arates [tortious  which  are  very  closely  united  (sec 
e. //.  Matt.  ix.  38,  and  x.  1,'xix.  30.  and  xx,  1: 
Mark  ii.  2-i-JS.  and  iii.  1-5,  viii.  3S,  and  ix.  1 ; 
Luke  xx.  45-47,  and  xxi.  1-4;  Acts  vii.  60,  and 
riii.  1;  1  (  or.  x.  33.  xi.  1;  2  Cor.  iv.  18,  v.  1.  vi. 
IS,  and  vii.  J ),  and  throughout  gives  the  impression 
of  a  formal  division  altogether  at  variance  with  the 
continuous  How  of  narrative  or  thought  which  char- 
acterized the  book  as  it  came  from  the  hand  of  the 
rriter.  The  separation  of  verses  in  il.s  turn  has  con- 
duced largely  to  the  habit  of  building  doctrinal  sys- 
tems upon  isolated  texts.  The  advantages  of  the  re- 
ceived method  are  united  with  those  of  an  arrange- 
ment representing  the  original  more  faithfully  in  the 
structure  of  the  Paragraph  Bibles,  lately  published 
by  different  editors,  and  in  the  Creek  Testaments 
of  Uoyd.  Iachmann,  and  Tischendorf.  The  stu- 
dent ought,  however,  to  reinemltr  in  using  these 
that  the  paragraphs  In-long  to  the  editor,  not  to  the 
writer,  and  are  therefore  liable  to  the  same  casual- 
ties rising  out  of  subjective  peculiarities,  dogmatic 
bias,  and  the  like,  as  the  chapters  of  our  common 
Bibles.  Practically  the  risk  of  such  casualties  has 
been  reduced  almost  to  a  minimum  by  the  care  of 
editors  to  avoid  the  errors  into  which  their  prede- 
cessors have  fdlen,  but  the  possibility  of  the  evil 
sxists,  and  shotdd  therefore  be  guarded  against  by 
the  cxemsJuf  an  independent  judgment. 

E.  H.  P. 


BIGTHA  (NH-SJ.-Ba/xtf;  [Vat.  B^afr; 
Alex,  corrupt;  Comp.  BayaOd-]  Buynt/ni),  one  of 

the  seven  "  chanilteriains  "  (CC^r,  eunucia) 
of  the  harem  of  Ahasuerus  (Esth.  i.  10 

BICKTHAN  and  BIGTHA'XA 

Esth.  ii.  21,  and  S:.n:2,  vi.  2:  li<«j«th<m).  a 
eunuch  ("  chamltcrlain,"  A.  V.)  in  the  court  of 
Ahasuerus,  one  of  those  "  who  kept  the  door " 
(marg.  threshold,"  apxKTwpaTO<pv\cu<tt,  LXX.), 
and  who  conspired  with  Tertsb.  one  of  his  coadju- 
tors, against  the  king  s  life.  The  conspiracy  was 
detected  by  Mordeeai,  and  the  eunuchs  hung. 
"  Prideaux  ( dm.  i.  3(J3)  snp|>oses  that  these  othcen 
had  l>een  partially  superseded  by  the  degradation 
of  Vashti,  and  sought  revenge  by  the  munler  of 
Ahasuerus.  This  suggestion  falls  in  with  that  of 
the  Chaldec  Vs.,  and  of  the  LXX.  which  in  Estb. 
ii.  21  inteqsilates  the  words  4\mri0Tiaay  ol  8vo 
tvvovxoi  tov  Baai\t<i>s  •  •  •  •  St<  wpoVjx^rf  Map- 
Soxaios-  The  name  is  omitted  by  the  LXX.  on 
both  occasions.  Bigthan  is  probably  derived  from 
the  Persian  and  Sanskrit  Buyadana,  "  a  gift  of 

F.  W.  F. 


«  •  On  this  point  we  the  striking  rcmarki  of  Locke 
D  tb«  P retire  to  his  Faruphr.'u  am;  A'ofw  on  Uu 
ioJ  S  Paul.  A. 


fortune"  (.Gesen.  $.  v.). 

BIG'VAI  [2  syl.]  (^22  :  Buyout,  Boyouof, 

[etc.:]  Beguni,  [Btgui]). 

1.  "Children  of  Bigvai,"  205(5  (Xeh.  2067)  in 
nunilier,  returned  from  the  Captivity  with  Zerub- 
halx-1  (Ezr.  ii.  14;  Xeh.  vii.  PJ).  and  72  of  them 
at  a  later  date  with  Ezra  (Ezr.  viii.  14).  [Baooi  ; 
B.ujo.J 

2.  {Betfwti,  J{,f/mi.)  Apparently  one  of  the 
chiefs  of  Zerubbabel's  expedition  (Ezr.  ii.  2;  Neb. 
vii.  7),  and  who  afterwards  signed  the  covenant 
(Xeli.  x.  16). 

BIK  ATH-ATEN,  Am.  i.  5,  marg.  [Av2> 

1;  C<KL.KM"i:iA.] 

BIL  DAD  (1^2,  urn  of  cotitention,  if  Gfr 

senius's  derivation  of  it  from  ]^  1*  correct: 

BoA5<£5;  [Alex.  BaASai,  hi  Job  ii.  11:  xviii.  1:] 
Balihuh,  the  second  of  Job's  three  friend*.    He  is 

called  '-the  Shuhitc "  (TV?H),  which  implies 
both  his  family  and  nation.  Shuah  was  the  name 
of  a  son  of  Abraham  and  Keturah,  and  of  an  Ara- 
bian tribe  sprung  from  him,  when  he  had  been  sent 
eastward  by  his  father.  Gesenius  (*.  r.)  suppose* 
it  to  be  "  the  same  as  the  laKKaia.  of  Ptolemy 
(v.  15)  to  the  cast  of  Batanea,"  and  therefore  U 
the  east  of  the  land  of  Uz  [Shuah].  The  LXX 
strangely  enough,  renders  it  6  r£,y  Zaux'v* 
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r&vot.  appearing  to  intend  a  distinction  between 
bim  and  the  other  friend*,  whom  in  the  sarin  verse 
it  calls  &a(Ti\f «t  (Job.  ii-  1 1  )• 

Bildad  takes  a  share  in  each  of  the  three  contro- 
versies with  Job  (viii.,  xviii.,  xjv.).  He  follows  in 
the  train  of  FJiphaz,  hut  with  more  violent  decla- 
tnatkiu,  less  argument,  and  keener  invective.  Ills 
address  Ls  abrupt  and  untender;  and  in  his  very  first 
ipeech  he  cruelly  attributes  the  death  of  Job's  chil- 
dren to  their  own  transgressions  and  loudly  c:dls 
on  dob  to  repent  of  his  supposed  crimes.  His  sec- 
ond stieech  (xviii.)  merely  recapitulates  his  former 
■.ssertions  of  the  temporal  caUmitics  of  the  wicked; 
on  this  occasion  he  implies,  without  expn-s-ing, 
dob's  wickedness,  and  does  not  condescend  to  ex- 
hort him  to  repentance.  In  the  thinl  s|ieech  (xxv.), 
unable  to  i<rfute  the  sufferer's  arguments,  he  takes 
refuse  in  irrelevant  dogmatism  on  <i<«d'«  glory  and 
man's  nothingness:  in  reply  U  which  dob  justly 
reproves  him  Iwth  for  deficiency  in  argument  and 
failure  in  eharitalde  forbearance  (Kwrald,  'In  Biuh 
lj-J>).     [See  J.m.J  F.  W.  F. 

BIL  EAM  [furrujnrr,   Ces. ;  or 

tAro//,  ;!«r>jt,  Dietr.J:  'U^KaaV,  [Vat.  om.  ;J 
Alex.  \S\aam  Mi  tlun),  a  town  in  the  western 
half  of  the  trilie  of  Manassch.  named  only  in  1 
•  "hr.  vi.  70,  as  being  given  (with  its  "suburbs") 
U>  the  Kohathites.  In  the  li-.ts  in  Josh,  xvii. 
and  xxi.  this  name  does  not  ap|>eur,  and  I  Mean) 
Mid  (Jath-rimmon  are  substituted  for  it,  the  former 
by  an  easy  change  of  letters,  the  Utter  uncertain. 

[(J.VTH-KIMMON;    [lll.KAM.J  (i. 

BIL'GAH  [ch, ,  rfitlrit .».«] :  6  BfKydf ; 

[Vat.  Bf\&as  ]  B<hj;\.  1.  A  priest  in  the  time 
of  David:  the  heail  of  the  fifteenth  course  for  the 
temple  sen  ice  (1  (  hr.  xxiv.  U>. 

2.  [Vat.  Alex.  1  A.'  omit:  Koin.  in  Xeh.  xii.  IS 
Ra\yds  ]  A  priest  who  returned  from  Hahylou 
with  Zerubha!*!  and  Joshua  (Xeh.  xii.  5,  1M); 
probably  tlte  same  who,  mider  the  slightly  altered 
name  Hn.r.U,  sealed  the  covenant  (Xeh.  x.  8,i. 

BII/GAI  [2  syl.J  f*2^2  [./„, rfulncts]  ■. 
BtAyai:  [Vat.  BfAcrno,  KA.  -<7ia]  B'l<yu),  Neh. 
x.  8;  probably  the  <nme  as  Itiu.ui.  2. 

BILHAH  (^7^2  [,«rh.  h'df,,!,,,**): 
BaAAcC-  B„i\).  1.  Handmaid  of  lUchel  (I Jen. 
nix.  2'J  >,  and  eoneubine  of  Jacob,  to  whom  sh.- 
bore  I>an  and  Xaphtali  (lien.  x\x.  o-8.  xxxv.  '2'., 
xlvi.  2'>;  1  f.hr.  vii.  Vi).  Her  step-son  Lent  .en  af- 
terwards Uy  with  her  (  Jen.  xxxv.  22:-,  which  en- 
tailed a  curse  upon  HetuVn  den.  xliv.  4). 

2  [BaaXi\  Vat.  A$(\\a  \  A  town  of  tlie 
Simeonites  (1  (  hr.  iv.  2J  t ;  also  called  ItiaUh  and 
•  Halah.     [Baal,  p.  208,  Xo.  2,/>.J 

BIf/HAX  [rrh-  ""*''•"]•'  BaWu: 

[Alex.  BaAaay  ']  B  'l  ton,  the  same  root  as  Hilhah. 
I  Jen.  xxx.  3,  Ac.  The  final  «  is  evidently  a  Horite 
termination,  as  in  Zaavan,  Akan,  1  *ish. in,  Aran, 
lx»tan,  Alvan,  Uemdan,  Fshliin,  Ac;  and  may 
be  compared  wiih  the  Ftrusean  oh,  (  Jrtvk  a[y  :$. 
wv,  Ac). 

1.  A  Horite  chief,  son  of  F-rcr,  son  of  Seir, 
dwelling  in  Mount  .Seir,  in  the  land  of  I'vlom  (<ien. 
ixxvi.  27;  1  (  hr.  i.  42). 

2.  (BaXaAv-  B  tl  tn.)  A  Benjamite,  son  of  Je- 
liael  (1  Chr.  rii.  10).    It  does  not  appear  clearly 

a  •  AjpUnst  thli  opinion  *e*  >Ip>  er  (in  !o-  \  who  **v* 
ten  V  n»i  a  nngle  Or«k  example  of  ^a.a  with  thli 
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from  which  of  the  sons  of  Uenjamm  .lediael  wai 
desccndeil,  as  he  is  not  mentioned  in  (Jen.  xlvi.  21, 
or  Xum.  xxvi.  Hut  as  he  was  the  lather  of  F.hud 
(ver.  10),  and  Khud  seems,  from  1  «  hr.  viii.  d,  « 
to  have  heeu  a  son  of  IW-la,  .Ic<li:u-1,  and  conse- 
quently  Hilhzn,  were  probably  IteUiU-s.  The  oc- 
currence of  Hilhan  as  well  as  IWU  in  the  triho  of 
Henjamin,  names  both  imported  from  Kdom,  is  re- 
markable. A.  C  H- 

BIL'SHAN  (7^2  [am  of  the  to,,,,,,,) 
Ba\aff<u>  [Vat.  Baa  pap.}.  BaXady  [Alex.  Bacurar, 
FA.  Baa<pav\  :  BtU  in,  [fi>U ,»,]),  one  of  Zenib- 
bals  l  s  companions  on  his  expedition  from  I  lab  v km 
i  lvr.  ii.  2;  Xeh.  vii  7). 

BIM 'HAL  of  rimimrinion]: 

Bauai7A;  [Vat.  lfia\arj\:]  Vh  iiiooil),  one  of  the 
*.us  of  Japhtet  in  the  hne  of  Asher  ( 1  (  hr.  i  ii.  ;W) 

BINKA  (W32  [peril,  fount,,;,,}:  Board; 
[Vat.  Bafa,  1  ('lir.  viii.  .'17;  Alex.  do.  ix.  4-5 : J 
linn,,,),  the  son  of  Mozn ;  one  of  the  desceniUnU 
of  Saul  (1  Chr.  viii.  o7;  ix.  4-1). 

BIXNUI  CVZ  [nhuiUin^Cn.;  kiwlrut- 
</<V'.  Fiki>t] :  Bavuta;  [Vat.  Efiavaia  ]  Bmruii). 
1.  A  Invite,  father  of  Xoodiah,  in  lv.ra's  time 
(I>r.  viii.  .'M). 

2.  [Bavou^  Vat.  FA.  &ayov,:  B-n»ui.]  Ore 
of  the  sons  of  I'ahath-mi^b,  who  had  t.ikeji  a  f..r- 
eign  wile  (I>r.  x.  HU).  [llAl.vn  s.  | 

3-  [Bavovt:  Bn into.]  Another  I^n»lite,  of  the 
*>n«*  of  Hani,  who  ha«l  also  taken  a  foreign  wife 
i  l./r.  x.  :w.i.  [Mere  the  A.V.  ed.  1011,  etc.  re;uls 
IV  niiiii.  j 

4.  [Bavjvl  -  Bmnm.]  Altered  from  Huii  in  the 
enm^poiiding  list  in  Iv.r.i  (Xeh.  vii.  IV. 

5.  [In  Xeh.  iii.  24,  Bay'u  Vat.  Alex.  FA.  Bcu>«; 
t.  Barai'ot;  xii.  H.  Bavovi  '■  B,n,,ni\  A  l^-*i»e 
son  of  Ibiiiul.ul.  w!io  assi^(t,l  at  the  rcj.  n atiou  of 
the  will  of  Jerusalem,  under  Xehemia'h,  Xeh.  iii 
24,  x.  'j.    He  is  pKS»i!)lv  ais<»  t lie  Hinimi  in  xii.  8 

BIRDS.  [K.iwi.s.1 

BIR'SH  A  [tnnoftri.-h.l,,,**.  (ies.j: 

Bapad:  B,  ■,  s  <  i.  king  of  ( ^miorrlia  at  the  time"' 
the  invasion  of  (  luslorl.ioiiier  {(Jen.  xiv.  2). 

•BIRTH.  [Cim.piiKN.] 

BIRTH  HAYS  <ra  ytviaiu,  M  itt.  xiv.  ti) 
Hrop«-rly  raytyf0\ia  is  a  birthday  feast  (and  hence 
in  the  earlv  writ«rs  the  day  of  a  niartvr  s  com- 
tneinorntion ),  but  ra  ytytcia  seems  to  In-  usisl  in 
tliis  sense  by  a  Hellenism,  for  in  IJer.sl.  iv.  gf,  it 
means  a  day  in  honor  of  the  di-id.  It  U  very  prob- 
able  that  in  Matt.  xiv.  t'i  the  fe:i-t  to  ••oimminomte 
Ib  nxl  s  ac..i*ssi,.n  is  intended."  for  we  know  that 
Mieh  fei>ts  were  coimiion  (e^iKviallv  in  llensl's 
family,  Joseph.  Ant.  xv.  11,  §  :t ;  Ithint  's  foinri 
•!,»<•>*,  Ap|N'tid.  vii.),  and  were  called  the  dav  of 
the  king"  (Ibw.  vii.  of.    The  dcinarists  distin- 

•    1  11*  ^»»S  w**^S^S 

guish  expressly  between  i»  ->  /  —    <■*>•    Ps  ~  i-*, 

ytvicia  n-gni.  and  the  r*  CV  orbirthdnv. 

ij.ightfoot.  //»,-.  //,/„:  <k!  .\f„tt.  xiv.  6.) 

The  custom  of  observing  birthdays  is  very  an- 
cient (<Jen.  xl.  2»'»;  Jer.  xx.  I  V  :  atid  in  Job  i.  4, 
Ac,  ue  read  that  Job's  sons  ••  feasted  every  one  his 
day."  Ii  "ersia  thpy  were  celebrated  with  |:eculhr 
honors  and  ba.iquets,  for  the  details  of  which  see 


it)£.  S«<eiilso  Kuinoel,  i  42>'..  Tin-re  \i  no  r 
for  <JL«MrxJing  the  astuii  genw  in  Matt  xiv.  (J. 
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Hemd.  i.  l;J6.  And  in  Egypt  "the  birthdays  of 
Uie  kings  wciv  celebrated  with  threat  pomp.  They 
were  looked  uj>on  as  holy;  no  business  was  done 
upon  them,  and  all  classes  indulged  in  the  festivi- 
ties suitable  to  the  occasion.  Every  Egyptian  at- 
tached much  inqiortanco  to  the  day,  and  even  to 
the  hour  of  his  birth"  (Wilkinson,  v.  290). 
Probably  in  consequence  of  the  ceremonies  usual 
in  their  celebration,  the  Jews  regarded  thiir  ob- 
servance as  an  idolatrous  custom  (Lightfoot,  /.  c). 

F.  W.  F. 


BIRTHRIGHT  (rni32 :  t4  wptmrin 


.a 


The  advantages  accruing  to  the  eldest  son  were  not 
definitely  fixed  in  patriarchal  times.  The  theory 
•hat  he  was  the  priest  of  the  family  rest"?  on  no 
scriptural  statement,  and  the  Pahbis  appear  divided 
on  thi  question  (see  Hottingcr's  \<>U  on  (nxxlicin'* 
.1A>.«*  and  A<m>n,  i.  1;  I'gol.  iii.  f,.f).  Great 
respect  was  paid  to  him  in  the  household,  and.  as 
the  family  widened  into  a  trilw,  this  grew  into  a 
sustained  authority,  undefined  save  by  custom,  in 
oh  matters  of  common  interest.  Thus  the  •'  princes  " 
of  the  congregation  had  probably  rights  of  primo- 
geniture (  Num.  vii.  2,  xxi.  IS,  xxv.  1 4 ).  A  "  double 
portion  "  of  the  paternal  property  was  allotted  by 
the  .Mosaic  law  (Ocr.t.  xxi.  1.V17).  nor  could  the 
caprice  of  tlui  father  de[)rive  him  of  it.  This  prob- 
ably means  tvv;cc  as  much  as  any  other  son  enjoyed. 
Such  was  the  inheritance  of  Joseph,  hi,  sous  reckon- 
ing with  his  brethren,  and  l*vomiiig  l  eads  of  tnlies. 
This  seems  to  explain  the  request  of  Elisha  for  a 
"double  portion"'  of  Elijah's  spirit  <2  K.  ii.  0). 
I.'euben.  through  his  uufdi.d  conduct,  was  deprived 
of  the  birthright  (Gen.  xlix  4;  1  <  hr.  v.  1).  It 
is  likely  that  some  remembrance  of  this  |i*t  pre- 
eminence stirred  the  Peubciiite  leaders  of  Korah's 
tvlwllion  (Num.  xvi.  1,  2,  xxvi.  ;,-•.))■  Esau's  act, 
transferring  his  right  to  Jacob,  was  allowed  valid 
(Gen.  xxv.  33).  The  first -born  of  the  king  was 
his  successor  by  law  (2  t  hr.  xxi.  3);  l»a\id,  how- 
ever, b"  divine  appointment,  excluded  Adonijah  in 
favor  of  S'loinon,  which  deviation  from  rule  was 
indicated  by  the  anointing  (Goodwin,  /.  c.  4,  with 
llott'mger's  notes).  The  Iir»t-I  <>ni  of  a  line  is  often 
not  is  I  by  the  early  scriptural  genealogies,  e.  y.  Gen. 
xxii.  21.  xw.  13;  Num.  xxvi.  5,  Ac.  The  Jews 
attached  a  sacred  inqiort  to  the  title  (sec  Scln  ttgen, 
I/or.  /!>/»:  i.  !»22)  and  thus  "first-born"  and 
•'  first -begot ten  "  seem  applied  to  the  Messiah  (l.'oui. 
iiii  2  ).  lleb.  i.  0).  II.  II. 

*  The  term  "  tirst-lioni  "  is  used  figuratively  to 
denote  preeminence,  and  is  applied  to  one  (peculiarly 
distinguished  by  the  favor  of  God,  as  to  l»avid,  I's. 
Ixxxix.  27;  to  the  Jewish  nation  as  the  chosen 
people.  1.x.  iv.  22:  2  Esdr.  vi.  08:  l'salt.  Salom. 
xv  iii.  4  (fabric.  Co*/.  jk-(  wl.piyr.  V.  T.  i.  1)70); 
md  to  Ephraim,  Jer.  xxxi.  U.    See  idso  Col.  i.  1".. 

A. 

RIR'ZAVITH  (n^2,  Keri.  <TP2 
[olirc-tource,  Fiirst] :  B«?p0ai0,  [Vat.  By(aie;\ 
Alex.  Bfpt'aif:  Bar  with),  a  name  occurring  in  the 
genealogies  of  Asher  (1  Chr.  vii.  .31),  ajvl  appa- 
rently, from  the  m  >de  of  its  mention,  the  name  of 
a  place  (com p.  the  similar  expression,  "  father  of 
Bethlehem,"  "father  of  Tekoa,'"  Ac.  in  chaps,  ii. 
and  iv.).  The  reading  of  the  Keri  may  l»c  intcr- 
oretcd  "  well  of  olives."  No  trace  of  it  is  found 
elsewhere. 

BISHXAM  [son  of  peace]:  Btsc- 

'■am),  apparently  an  officer  or  commissioner  (<ti,k- 


BISHOP 

Tcura6fi(yot,  1  Eadr.  ii.  16)  of  Artaxerxes  in  Pal 
estine  at  the  time  of  the  return  of  Zerubbal*l  iroc 
captivity  (Ezr.  iv.  7).  By  the  IAX.  the  word  v 
translated  »V  tip4)trp,  in  peace;  sec  margin  of  A 
Y.,  and  so  also  both  Arabic  and  Syriac  versions. 

BISHOP  (M  (TKOiros  )•    This  word,  applied  he 
the  X.  T.  to  the  officers  of  the  Church  who  were 
charged  with  certain  functions  of  superintendence, 
had  licen  in  use  l>efore  as  a  title  of  ottice.    'I"he  in- 
spectors or  commissioners  sent  by  Athena  to  h« 
I  subject-states  were  iiriaKovoi  (ArUtoph.  Jr.  1022), 
|  and  their  office,  like  that  of  the  Spartan  II  :im\*ts, 
i  authorized  them  to  interfere  in  all  the  poli'ieai  ar- 
j  ningements  of  the  state  to  which  they  were  sent. 
The  title  was  still  current  and  lieginniug  to  be  used 
by  the  Romans  in  the  later  davs  of  the  republic 
(t  ic.  ad  All.  vii.  11 ).    The  Hellenistic  Jews  found 
,  it  employed  in  the  I.XX.,  t  hough  w  ith  no  very  den 
nite  value,  for  officers  charged  with  certain  func- 
tions (Num.  iv.  Hi,  xxxi.  14;  Ps.cix.  8:  Is.  lx.  17; 

for  lleb.  rnp?,  or  ^P;).  When  the  or.-aniza- 
tion  of  the  Christian  churches  in  Gentile  cities  in- 
volved the  assignment  of  the  work  of  pastoral  su- 
perintendence to  a  distinct  order,  the  title  iwttrKoros 
presented  itself  as  at  once  convenient  ar.d  familiar, 
and  was  therefore  adopted  as  readily  as  the  word 
elder  (itptofivTfpo's)  hail  been  in  the  mother  church 
of  Jerusalem.  That  the  twn  titles  were  originally 
equivalent  is  clear  from  the  following  facts. 

1-  'EiriaKoirot  and  irptafivTtpot  are  nowhere 
named  together  as  being  orders  distinct  from  each 
other. 

2.  'EwiffKoirot  and  ZiAkovoi  are  named  as  ap- 
parently an  exhaustive  division  of  the  officers  of 
churches  addressed  bv  St..  Paul  as  an  apostle  (Phil, 
i.  1;  1  Tim.  iii.  1,  8). 

3.  The  same  persons  are  described  by  loth 
names  (Acts  xx.  17,  28;  Tit.  i.  5,  7). 

4.  Xlptoftinfpat  discharge  functions  which  are 
essentially  episcopal,  /.  e .  involving  pastond  super- 
intendence (1  Tim.  v.  17;  1  Pet.  v.  1,  2i.  'lin- 
age that  followed  that  of  the  Apostles  witnessed  ;i 
gradual  change  in  the  application  of  the  words,  and 
in  the  Epistles  of  Ignatius,  even  in  their  least  in- 
terpolated  or  most  mutilated  fonn,  the  bishop  if 
recognized  as  distinct  from,  and  snjs'rior  to,  the 
presbyters  1r/i.  ml  Sitiyni.  c.  8;  ad  Jut!!,  cc.  2, 
3,  8;  nil  Mmjn.  c.  0).  In  those  of  Clement  of 
Pome,  however,  the  two  words  arc  still  dealt  with 
as  interchangeable  (1  Cor.  cc.  42,  44.  57).  The 
omission  of  any  mention  of  an  iirloKoxos  in  ad- 
dition to  the  wptfffiirrtpat  and  Stdpcoyot  in  Poly- 
carp's  Epistle  to  the  Pnilippians  (c.  b),  and  the 
enumeration  of  "  aj»ostoli,  episcopi,  doctorw,  niinU- 
tri,"  in  the  Shepherd  of  Hernias  (i.  3,  5),  are  lesa 
decisive,  but  indicate  a  transition  stage  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  word. 

Assuming  as  proved  the  identity  of  the  bishopa 
and  ciders  of  the  N.  T.  we  have  to  inquire  into  — 
(1.)  The  relation  which  existed  between  the  two 
titles.  (2. )  The  functions  and  mode  of  appointment 
of  the  men  to  whom  both  titles  were  applied.  (.$.> 
Their  relations  to  the  general  government  and  dia- 
cipline  of  the  Church. 

I.  There  can  1*  no  doubt  that  wpfv&vTtpai  had 
the  priority  in  order  of  time.  The  existence  of  a 
body  bearing  that  name  is  implied  in  the  use  of  tlx 
correlative  ol  vnirrpoi  (com p.  Luke  xxii.  2*i;  I 
Pet.  v.  1,  {>)  in  the  narrative  of  Ananias  (Acts  x.  0) 
'Ihe  order  itself  is  recognized  in  Acts  xi.  30,  and 
takes  part  in  the  dehberationa  of  the  Church  a, 
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in  Art*  xv.  It  is  transferred  by  Paul  |  of  the  bishop-elders  appear  to  have  been  as  follows: 
in  1  Barnabas  to  the  Centile  churches  in  their  first  i—  1.  (icnend  su|Mirintendencc  ovir  tl>e  spiritual 
missionary  journey  (Acts  xiv.  2-»).  The  earliest  !  well-being  of  the  dock  (1  Pet.  v.  2).  According  to 
use  of  «*-.V«uir  on  the  other  hand,  is  in  the  ad-  [the  aspects  which  this  function  presented,  those  on 
dress  of  St.  Paul  to  the  elder*  at  .Miletus  {  \cts  xx.  j  whom  it  devolved  were  described  as  *-on*<V<r  (Kph. 
28),  and  there  it  i*  rather  deseriptr -*  of  functions  iv.  11),  itpot<rriirt%  (1  Tim.  v.  17),  KpoTtrrifityot 
than  given  a.s  a  title-     The  earliest  epistle  in  which  (1  The**,  v.  12).   Its  exercise  called  for  the  x<W' 


it  is  formally  u*fd  as  equivalent  tc  irpfaQvTtpoi 
(except  on  tlie  impnhahlc  hv)>othcsLs  that  Timothy 
belongs  to  the  period  following  on  M.  Paul's  de- 
parture from  Kphesus  in  Acts  xx.  1)  is  that  to  the 
I'hilippiam,  as  Late  as  the  time  of  his  first  impris- 
onment at  Kom;.  It  was  natural,  indeed,  that 
this  shoul<l  he  the  onler;  tliat  the  wonl  derived 
from  the  usages  of  the  synagogues  of  Palestine, 
c»ery  one  of  which  Iiad  its  superintending  ciders 

'  2^-177  •  comp-  Luke  vii.  3),  should  precede  that 
horrowe«l  from  the  constitution  of  a  Creek  state. 


fxa  Kv$tptrf]fftut  (1  Cor.  xii.  "28).     The  last  two 
of  the  above  titles  imply  obviously  a  recognized 
rank,  ns  well  as  work,  which  would  show  itself 
naturally  in  s|tecial  marks  of  honor  in  the  meetings 
of  the  Church.    2-   The  work  of  teaching,  both 
publicly  and  privately  (l  The**,  v.  12;  Tit.  i.'J:  1 
Tim.  v.  17).    At  first,  it  ap|»ears  from  the  descrip 
tion  of  the  practices  of  the  Church  in  1  Cor.  xiv 
2i],  the  work  of  oral  teaching,  whatever  form  it  as 
snmed,  was  not  limited  to  any  Ixidy  of  men,  but 
was  exercised  according  as  each  man  possessed  a 
•  |  special  xapio-fia  f«>r  «t.    Kvcn  then,  however,  there 
If  the  Latter  wis  afterwards  teli  to  1*>  the  more  wm>)  .M  ,|R1  wariims,,,  0f  that  cl)af,ter  show,  some 


adequate,  it  may  have  lieen  Inscause  there  was  a  hit 
in  the  organization  of  the  Church  higher  than  that 
of  the  synagogues,  and  functions  of  pastoral  su- 
perintendence devolving  on  the  elders  of  the  Chris- 
tian congregation  which  were  unknown  to  those 
of  the  other  jieriods.  It  had  the  merit  of  l«eing 
descriptive  as  well  as  titular;  a  "  mnnen  officii 


inconveniences  attendant  on  this  freedom,  and  it 
was  a  natural  n-medy  to  select  men  for  the  special 
function  of  teaching  liecause  they  |>ossess«*d  tho 
XtipKTfui,  and  then  gradually  to  routine  that  work 
to  them.  The  work  of  preaching  (icijpiWf iv)  to 
the  heathen  did  not  Ulong,  apparently,  to  the 
bishop-elders  as  such,  but  was  the  other  of  the 


a*  well  as  a  <•  noroen  dignitatis."    It  could  I*  •  a|*wtle-evangclist.     TLir  duty  was  to  feed  the 
associate*!,  as  the  other  could  not  lie,  with  the 
thought  of  the  highest  p:istor,d  superintendence  — 
of  Christ  himself  as  the  iromJjv  teal  ixi<jKi>no%  (1 
Pet.  it.  %'>). 

II.  Of  t!ie  onler  in  which  the  first  elders  were 
appointed,  as  of  the  occasion  which  led  to  the  in 
stitution  of  the  office,  we  have  no  record.  Argu- 
ing from  the  analogy  of  the  Seven  in  Acts  vi.  0,  »!. 
it  would  seem  probable  that  they  were  eho,en  by 
the  members  of  the  Church  collectively  (possibly  to 
take  the  place  that  had  been  filled  by  the  Seven, 
comp.  Stanley's  Aj»>st.  .I'/c,  p.  01)  and  then  set 
apart  to  their  office  by  the  laying  on  of  the  App- 
lies' hands.  In  the  case  of  Timothy  (1  Tim.  iv. 
14:2  Tim.  i.  o'  i  the  vpta^urfpiav,  probably  the 
Itody  of  the  elders  at  Lystra,  had  uken  part  with 
the  apostle  in  this  art  of  onlination:  but  hen-  it 
remains  doubtful  whether  the  office  to  which  Tim- 
othy was  afi|>ointe  l  was  that  of  t!ie  Bishop-l.lder 
or  one  derived  from  t!ie  s|>ecial  commission  with 
whieli  the  two  epistles  addressed  to  him  show  him 
to  have  lieen  entrusted.  The  connection  of  1  Tim. 
v.  22  is,  on  the  whole,  against  our  referring  the  lay- 
ing on  of  hands  there  sjx.ken  of  to  the  onlination 
of  elders  comp.  Hammond.  in  I'*'.),  and  the  same 
may  l»e  said  of  Heb.  vi.  2.  The  iiu|^>^it i<»u  of  hands 
was  indeed  the  out  wan  I  .sign  of  the  couimunication 
of  all  spiritual  xapiV/aaTa.  as  well  as  of  functions 
for  which  ^a^i'fr^iara  were  required.  :ui«l  its  use  for 
the  Litter  tas  in  1  Tim.  iv.  11;  2  Tim.  i.  tij  wis 
connected  with  its  instrumentality  in  the  bestowal 
of  the  former.  The  conditions  which  wen-  to  be 
■»!>served  in  choosing  these  officers,  as  stated  in  the 
ptstoral  epistles,  an-,  bLirneless  life  and  n-putation 
among  those  "  that  are  without  "  as  well  as  within 
the  Church,  fitness  for  the  work  of  teaching,  the 
wide  kindliness  of  temper  which  shows  itself  in 
'jospitality.  the  l-cing  "  the  husband  of  one  wife  '' 


fi'i/:,  teaching  publicly. (Tit.  i.  1)},  opjiosing 
i admonishing  privately  1 1  Thess.  v.  12).  .'1.  The 
work  of  visiting  the  ::ick  apjjears  in  Jam.  v.  14,  as 
assigned  to  the  elders  of  the  Chun-h.  Then-,  in- 
deed, it  is  connected  with  the  practice  of  anointing 
as  a  means  of  healing,  but  this  office  of  Christian 
sympathy  would  not,  we  may  Micve,  be  confined 
to  the  exercise  of  the  extraordinary  ^api'ffuaTa 
lafidTWf,  and  it  is  probably  to  this,  and  to  acts  of 
a  like  kind,  tlmt  we  an-  to  refer  the  a.vTi\ap.$av*<T- 
6ai  tu>v  aadtyovvTU'v  of  Acts  xx.  •].'>,  and  the  ar- 
TiAi'^fii  of  1  Cor.  xii.  28.  4.  Among  these  acta 
of  charity  that  of  receiving  strangers  occupied  a 
conspicuous  place  (1  Tim.  iii.  2:  l  it.  i.  8).  The 
bisbop-elder's  house  was  to  be  the  house  of  the 
Christian  who  airbed  in  a  strange  city  and  found 
himself  without  a  friend,  b.  Of  the  part  taken 
by  them  in  the  liturgical  meetings  of  the  <  Tiurch 
we  have  no  distinct  evidence.  Kcasotiing  from  the 
language  of  1  Cor.  x.,  xii., and  from  the  practices  of 
the  po?>t-a|¥»stolic  age,  we  may  Iw-litrve  that  they 
would  preside  at  such  meetings,  that  it  would  l>e- 
long  to  them  to  bless  and  to  give  thanks  when  the 
tJhunli  met  to  break  bread. 

The  mode  in  which  these  officer*  "f  the  Church 
were  supported  or  remunerated  varied  pn»!-al  ly  in 
different  cities.  At  Miletus  St.  I'nul  exhorts  tho 
elders  of  the  <  lunch  to  follow  his  example  and 
work  for  their  own  livelihood  tAct*  xx.  .'Ml.  In  1 
<'or.  ix.  14,  and  ( ial.  vi.  o\  he  asvi  ts  the  right  of 
the  ministers  of  the  Chun-h  to  l»>  sup|n.rtcd  by  it. 
In  I  Tim.  v.  17.  he  gi\>s  a  sjiecial  application  o( 
the  principle  in  the  a-.si^nment  of  a  double  allow- 
ance (ti^tj,  comp.  Hammond,  in  I",:)  to  tho»c  who 
have  Ikh'ii  conspicuous  for  their  activity. 

Collect i\ely  at  Jerusalem,  and  proluMv  in  <itlter 
churches,  the  body  of  bishop-elders  look  part  in  iUy- 
lil>erat ions  (Acts  xv.  fl-22,  xxi.  18 1.  addir--id  >.ther 


*ot  r'ivoneil  and  then  .narried  to  another;  bit 
►  •nip.  Hammond,  F.stius,  Illlicott,  in  l<»:),  showing 
powers  of  government  in  his  own  household  as  well 
u  in  self-contnd,  not  being  a  rw-ent  and,  therefore. 


i.  t.  acconJing  to  the  most  pn>hable  interpivtation,  [churches  (ibi'l.  xv.  2f  \  were  j<»ine.|  with  the  A  no* 

ties  in  the  work  of  onlaining  l>y  the  la\ite_'  on  of 
haL.'i  (2  Tini.  i.  ti).  It  lay  in  the  nc.-<  .v«it  i>-s  of 
any  organi/eil  society  that  such  a  body  nf  men 
should  Ije  subject  to  a  jK»wer  higher  than  their  own 
Ci  untried  couvert.    When  appointed,  ine  duties  '  whether  vested  in  one  chosen  by  themselves  or  de 
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riving  it*  authority  from  some  external  source:  and 
we  find  accordingly  that  it  belonged  to  the  deleft* 
of  an  ajxwtle,  and  a  fortiori  to  the  apostle  himself, 
to  receive  accusations  against  them,  to  hear  evi- 
dence, to  admonish  where  there  was  the  hope  of 
amendment,  to  depose  where  this  proved  unavailing 
(I  Tim.  v.  1,       Tit.  iii.  10). 

III.  It  is  clear  from  what  has  been  said  that 
episcopal  functions  in  the  modern  sense  of  the 
words,  as  implying  a  special  superintendence  over 
the  ministers  of  the  Church,  Ulonged  only  to  the 
Apostles  and  those  whom  they  invested  with  their 
authority.  The  name  of  Ar»>sn.H  was  not,  how- 
ever, limited  to  th<>  twelve.  It  was  claimed  by  St. 
Paid  for  himself  (1  Cor.  ix.  1):  it  is  used  by  him 
of  others  (Pom.  xvi.  7;  2  Cor.  viii.  23;  Phil.  ii. 
2.5).  It  is  clear  that  a  process  of  change  must 
have  been  at  work  ltetween  the  date  of  the  iatest  of 
the  pastond  epistles  and  the  letters  of  Ignatius, 
leading  not  so  much  to  an  altered  organization  as 
to  a  modification  of  the  original  terminology.  The 
name  of  apostle  is  looked  on  in  the  latter  as  belong- 
ing to  the  past,  a  title  of  honor  which  their  succes- 
sors could  not  claim.  That  of  bishop  rises  in  its 
significance,  ami  tikes  the  place  left  vacant.  The 
dangers  by  which  tlie  <  hurch  was  threatened  made 
the  exercise  of  the  authority  which  was  thus  trans- 
mitted more  necessary.  The  ]>ermancnt  superin- 
tendence of  the  bishop  over  a  given  district,  as  con- 
trasted with  the  less  settled  rule  of  the  travelling 
apostle,  would  tend  to  its  development.  The  Rev- 
elation of  St.  John  presents  something  like  an  in- 
termediate stage  in  this  process.  The  angels  of 
the  seven  churches  are  partly  addressed  as  their 
representatives,  jwrtly  as  individuals  ruling  them 
(Per.  ii.  2,  iii.  2-4).  The  name  may  belong  to  the 
special  syuil»olism  of  the  Apocalypse,  or  have  l«een 
introduced  like  irptc^xntpoi  from  the  organization 
of  the  synagogue,  and  we  have  no  reason  for  in- 
hering it  ever  t4)  have  been  in  current  use  as  part 
of  the  terminoliigy  of  the  « 'hurrh.  Put  the  func- 
tions assigned  fo  the  angels  are  those  of  the  earlier 
apostolate,  of  the  later  episcopate.  The  abuse  of 
the  old  title  of  the  highest  ottiee  by  pretenders,  as 
in  liev.  ii.  2,  may  have  led  to  a  reaction  against  its 
oeing  used  at  all  except  for  those  to  whom  it  l>e- 
onged  Kar  i^ox'hv.  In  this,  or  in  sonic  similar 
my,  the  constitution  of  the  Church  assumed  its 
-iter  form;  the  bishops,  presbyters,  and  deacons 
of  the  Ignatian  Kpistles  took  the  place  of  the 
apostles,  bishop*,  elders,  and  deacons  of  the  New 
Testament  (Stuiley,  Sermon.*  ami  /•>.<•"/.<  on  the 
Ajnttolic  Af/i,  pp.  (53-77;  Neauder's  J'rfunz.  u. 
Lett.  i.  2t8-2tltj;  Augusti,  Chrisil.  Arrlntol.  b.  ii. 

The  titer  history  of  the  wonl  is  only  so  far  re- 
narkable  as  illustrating  by  its  universal  reception 
n  all  the  western  churches,  and  even  in  those  of 
Syria,  the  influence  of  the  organization  which  orig- 
inated in  the  cities  of  (J recce  or  the  Proconsular 
Asia,  and  the  extent  to  which  Creek  was  the  uni- 
versal medium  of  intercourse  for  the  churches  of  the 
first  and  second  centuries  (Milman,  Latin  Chrirt. 
b.  i.  c.  i.):  nowhere  do  we  find  any  attempt  at 
nubstituting  a  Latin  equivalent,  harrlly  even  an 
explanation  of  it«  meaning.  Augustine  (de  Civ.  I). 
.  1»)  compares  it  with  "  speculatores,"  "  prapositi ;  " 
Jerome  (/)>.  VIII.  mi  llnup.)  with  "superin- 
tendentes."  The  title  episcoput  itself,  with  its 
companions,  premier  and  diaevnut,  was  transmit- 
ted by  the  Utin  of  the  Western  Church  U>  all  the 
lauguages.     The  member*  of  the  Gothic 


BITHYNIA 

race  received  it,  as  they  received  their  Chris 
from  the  missionaries  of  the  1-atiu  Church. 

\L  II.  P. 

BITHI'AH  (H\"2,  iror$I,;j,jH-r,  ht.  dnuSh 
ter,  of  Ji hontli :  BfrBia;  [Vat.  B«Aio:  Alex.  B*B 
6ia'-)  Btthia),  daughter  of  a  Pharaoh,  and  wife  of 
Mered,  a  descendant  of  Judah  (1  Chr.  iv.  IS) 
The  date  of  Mered  cannot  be  determined,  for  th* 
genealogy  in  which  his  name  occurs  is  indistinct, 
some  portion  of  it  having  apparently  been  Wt.  It 
is  probable,  however,  that  he  shouhl  1  c  referred  to 
the  time  before  the  Kxodus.  or  to  a  jMriod  not  much 
later.  Pharaoh  in  this  place  might  !*•  conjectured 
not  to  Iks  the  Kgyptian  regal  title,  but  to  be  or 
represent  a  Hebrew  name;  but  the  name  Pithiah 
probably  implies  conversion,  and  the  other  wife  of 
.Mered  seems  to  l»e  called  "  the  .Jewess."  1  i.lcss 
we  suppose  a  transposition  in  the  text,  or  the  l<«s 
of  some  of  the  names  of  the  children  of  Mered  s 
wives,  we  must  consider  the  name  of  Pithiah  un- 
derstood before  "she  bare  Miriam  M  (\er.  17!,  and 
the  latter  j>art  of  ver.  18  and  ver.  P»  to  be  recapit- 
ulatory; but  the  LXX.  does  not  admit  any  except 
the  second  of  these  conjecture*.  The  Script  tires, 
as  well  as  the  Egyptian  monuments,  show  that  the 
Pharaohs  intermarried  with  foreigners;  but  such 
alliances  seem  to  have  been  contracted  with  rural 
families  alone.  It  may  he  sup|>oscd  that  Pitbiah 
was  taken  captive.  There  is.  however,  no  ground 
for  considering  her  to  have  l>een  a  concubine:  on 
the  contrary  she  is  shown  to,  l*e  a  wife,  from  her 
taking  precedence  of  one  s|iecially  designated  as 
such.  P.  i>.  p. 

BITH'RON  (more  accurately  "  the  Pithron." 
7^^n2n,  the  broken  or  tlirukd  pl>'C( ,  from  ~~  . 
to  rut  up,  Ges.:  o\r)v  tV  irapaTttvovcav-  tnitiit 
Htthlnmm),  a  place — from  the  fonn  of  the  ex- 
pression, "  all  the  Pithron,"  doubtless  a  district  — 
in  the  Arahah  or  .Ionian  valley,  on  the  east  side  ol 
the  river  (2  Sam.  ii.  2:n.  The  spot  at  which  A  fi- 
ner's  |«rty  crossed  the  Jordan  not  l*>ing  *|  eeifieil. 
wc  cannot  fix  the  position  of  the  Pithron.  which 
lay  between  that  ford  and  Mahanaim.  As  far  as 
we  know,  the  whole  of  the  country  in  thedh.  r  on 


the  otl 


~>{  the  river  is  of  the  broken  and  in- 


tersected character  indicated  by  the  derivation  of 
the  name.  If  the  renderings  id"  the  Yulg.  ar.d 
Aquila  are  correct,  they  must  of  course  intend 
another  Peth-horon  than  the  well-known  one. 
Pcth-haram,  the  conjecture  of  Thciiius,  is  also  n«»t 
probable.  G. 

*  This  Pithron  (f**»rt,  rarim)  may  have  been 
the  narrow  valley  of  ' Ajtun,  next  north  of  the  .'al>- 
bok.  and  so  situated  that  Abncr  would  ascend  th* 
valley  in  order  to  reach  Mahanaim  (.»/.<.'./«/<)  which 
lav  high  up  on  the  acclivity  (l«obii:son,  V V, yt.  0>  •  •/>»•. 
pp.  t>8,  80).  11. 

BITHYNTA  (BiBvu(a  :  [Mtlnjnia]).  Tbb 
province  of  Asia  Minor,  though  illustrious  in  ti  e 
earlier  parts  of  post -apostolic  historv.  through 
Pliny's  letters  and  the  Council  of  Nicaa.  has  little 
connection  with  the  history  of  the  A|«tstlcs  then, 
selves.  It  is  only  mentioned  in  Act"  xvi.  7.  and  m 
1  Pet.  i.  1.  From  the  former  of  these  passages  it 
Hppears  that  St.  Paul,  when  on  his  progress  from 
Icouium  to  Troas,  in  the  course  of  his  second  nns- 
sionary  journey,  made  an  attempt  to  enter  Pith v  ma, 
but  was  prevented,  either  hv  providential  hindrance! 
or  br  direct  I  >ivine  intimations.  From  the  lattet 
it  is  evident  that,  when  St.  Peter  wrote  hi*  fix* 
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£pi  *tb\  t  here  were  Christiana  (probably  of  Jewish 
or  propel \te  origin)  in  some  of  the  towns  of  this 
province,  as  well  as  iu  "  Pontus,  Galatia,  Cappado- 
cia.  and  Asia." 

Bithyiiia,  considered  as  a  Roman  province,  was 
do  the  west  contiguous  to  Asia.    <  hi  the  esist  its 
limits  underwent  treat  modifications.    The  prov- 
ince was  originally  inherited  by  the  Poman  repub- 
lic (h.  c.  74)  as  a  legacy  from  Xicomedes  III.,  the 
last  of  an  independent  line  of  monarch*,  one  of 
whom  bad  invited  into  Asia  Minor  those  (iauls, 
who  epive  the  name  of  Galatia  to  the  central  dis- 
trict of  the  Peninsula.    On  the  death  of  Mithri- 
date*,  king  of  Pontus,  ».  c.  63,  the  wesU'rn  [tart 
of  the  Pontic  kingdom  vris  added  to  the  province 
of  Rithynia,  which  again  received  furtlier  accessions 
on  this  side  under  Augustus,  a.  d.  7.    Thus  the 
province  is  sometimes  called  ••  1'ontus  and  liithyu- 
ia  "  iu  inscription!*;  and  the  language  of  Pliny's 
letters  is  similar.    The  province  of  Pontus  was  not 
constituted  till  the  reign  of  Nero  [Pomt>].  It 
is  olisen  tl'li-  tint  in  Acts  ii.  9  Pontus  is  in  the 
mi .nner.it ion  and  not  Itithvnia,  and  that  in  1  Pet. 
L  1  both  are  mentioned,    bee  Man  (nan  It's  coutiu- 
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uation  of  Decker's  Rdnu  AUerthumtr,  III.  i.  p.  146. 
l  or  a  description  of  the  country,  which  is  moun 
tainous,  well  wooded  and  fertile,  Hamilton's  lie- 
ttardit*  in  A.  M.  may  be  consulted,  also  a  paper 
by  Ainsworth  in  the  li»y.  (Stog.  Journal,  vol.  ix. 
The  course  of  the  river  Khyudacus  is  a  marked  fea- 
ture on  the  western  frontier  of  Hithynia,  and  the 
snowy  range  of  the  Mysiau  Olympus  on  the  south- 
west. J.  S.  11. 

BITTER  HERBS  (B^fip,  merMm:  *« 

KplSts-  bictueat  <ujrr*Ut).  The  Hebrew  word  oe 
curs  in  Ex.  xii.  8;  Num.  ix.  11;  and  Lorn.  iii.  15: 
in  the  Litter  passage  it  is  said,  "  He  hath  filled  like 
with  bitterness,  he  hath  made  me  drunken  with 
wormwood."  The  two  other  pa-v>a^es  refer  to  the 
observance  of  the  Passover:  the  Israelites  were  com- 
manded to  eat  the  Paschal  lamb  "with  unleavened 
bread  and  with  bitter  herbs." 

There  can  l»e  little  doubt  that  the  term  men'mim 
is  L*cn>  ral.  and  includes  the  various  edible  kindi  of 
bitter  plants,  whether  cultivated  or  wild,  which  the 
Israelites  could  with  facility  obtain  in  sufficient 
abundance  to  supply  their  numliers  either  in  l".gypt. 


Gate  of  Niran,  the  capital  ot  Hithynia. 


where  the  first  passover  was  eaten,  or  in  the  deserts 

»f  the  Peninsula  of  .Sinai,  or  in  Palestine.  The 
Mishna  [Pesti/tim,  r.  2,  §  G)  enumerates  live  kinds 
of  bitter  herbs  —  chnzertlh,'ul*hint  Ui'tntcnh,  chtr- 
chabinn,  and  m  n-or,  which  it  was  lawful  to  eat 
either  green  or  dried.  There  is  great  difficulty  in 
identifying  the  plants  which  the*1  word*  resm-etivelv 
denote,  but  the  reader  may  see  the  subject  discussed 
by  Bochart  (//iVnoz.  i.  6!M,  ed.  Kosenmuller)  and 
by  Garpzovius  (Appimt.  Hint.  Crit.  p.  402).  Ac- 
tording  to  the  testimony  of  Forsk.il  in  Niebuhr's 
l*reface  to  the  l)t*cripti»n  </r  I' Ambit  (p.  xliv. ), 
the  modern  Jews  of  Arabia  ami  E.'vpt  .at  let  tine, 
or.  if  thu  is  not  at  hand,  bugloss"  with  the  P.ts- 
>hal  lamb.  The  Greek  won!  irorpt'i  is  identified 
jy  Sprengel  (Iliit.  Rei  Htrb.  i.  100)  with  the  IltU 

•^aJI  ^jL*J  {liuan  <tMr),  which  Forskal 


minthi'i  F.rhiohlti,  l.inn.  {rather  Gacrtn.;  Pi:ru 
Echioidet,  Linn.],  Bristly  llelmmthia  (Ox-tong^e), 
a  plant  Monging  to  the  chicory  group.  The  Pi- 
<-r!.t  of  bot.uiists  is  a  genus  closely  allied  to  the 
Ihlmiiithi't. 

Aben  Iv.ra  in  Celsius  {llitrcb.  ii.  •Ill)  remarkj 
that,  according  to  the  observations  of  a  certain 
learned  Spaniard,  the  ancient  Egyptian!  llwajl 
tued  to  puce  different  kinds  of  herbs  upon  the 
j  table,  with  mustard,  ami  that  they  dipped  morsels 
of  bread  into  this  salad.  That  t  ie  .lew-  derived 
thji  custom  of  eating  herbs  with  their  meat  from 
the  Kgvptia»s  is  extremely  probable,  for  it  is  easy 
to  see  how,  on  the  one  hand,  the  bitter-herb  salad 
should  remind  the  dews  of  the  bittern****  of  their 
bondage  (Ex.  i.  14),  and,  on  the  other  band,  bow 

(Flor.  AZgypt.  p.  Lxii.)  identifies  with  Borneo  ,%/firi 
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BITTERN 


it  should  also  bring  (o  their  remembrance  their 
merciful  deliverance  from  it.  It  is  curious  to  ob- 
serve in  connection  with  the  remarks  of  Alien  l-jcra, 
the  custom,  for  such  it  appears  to  have  l«ocn,  of 
Jipping  a  morsel  of  bread  into  (lie  dish  (to  rp60\i- 
pv),  which  prevailed  in  our  Lord's  time.  May  not 
ro  TpvfiXioy  be  the  salad  dish  of  bitter  herlts,  and 
rb  \1>xh(ji  ,  the  morsel  of  bread  of  which  Abcn 
lv.r»  s|  eaks7« 

The  merurlm  may  well  I*  understood  to  denote 
various  sorts  of  bitter  plants,  such  particularly  as 
liclong  to  the  crucij'tnt,  as  some  of  the  bitter 
iresscs.  or  to  the  chicory  group  of  the  ctnii/tfvihe, 
the  hawk-weed*,  and  sow-thistles,  and  wild  lettuces 
whicli  grow  abundantly  in  the  Peninsula  of  Sinai, 
in  Palestine,  and  in  Kgypt  (Hecaisne,  Florula 
Siwticn  in  Annul,  tlrs  ScUtir.  Xat.  18J4 ;  Strand, 
Flor.  l>«ta*t.  No.  445,  Ac).  W.  II. 

BITTERN  nbr*.  kip/M:  ^wf,  TfWf, 
Aq.  ;  KVKvot,  Theod.  in  Zeph.  ii.  14:  *  rictus). 
The  Hebrew  word  has  been  the  subject  of  various 
interpretations,  the  old  versions  generally  sanction- 
ing the  "hedgehog"  or  ''porcupine;"  in  which 
rendering  they  have  l>cen  followed  by  ISochart  {Uic- 
>ic.  ii.  4">4);  Shaw  ( Tmr.  i.  .121,  8vo  ed.); 
I»wth  (On  l*:ii<ii,,xiv.  -2-\).  and  some  others;  the 
"tortoise."  the  "U'avcr,"  the  "otter,"  the  "owl," 
have  also  all  been  conjectured,  but  without  the 
slightest  show  of  reason  Philological  arguments 
upjiear  to  lie  mt Iter  in  favor  of  the  "  hedgehog "'  or 
•■porcupine."  for  the  Hebrew  won!  kipj*'ni  appears 
to  lie  identical  with  kut>j'i"l,  the  Arabic  word''  for 
the  hedgehog:  but  zoologically,  the  hedgehog  or 
|sn«  iipine  is  quite  out  of  the  question.  The  word 
incurs  in  Is.  xiv.  when*  of  llahvlon  the  l>ord 
says,  "  1  will  make  it  a  pos-*ession  for  the  kip/*'»l 
nnd  jns.ls  of  water;"  — in  Is.  xxxiv.  11.  of  the 
land  of  Iduniea  it  is  said  "the  kmtlt  and  the  ki/>- 
p'-l  shall  |».isy\s  it ;  "  :uid  again  it)  Zeph.  ii.  14, 
"I  will  make  Nineveh  a  desolation  and  dry  like  a 
wilderness;  tKwks  shall  lie  down  in  the  midst  of 
her,  U'th  the  LAnili  ami  the  kipp'il  shall  lodge  in 
the  chapiters  thereof,  their  voice  shall  sing  in  the 
windows."  c  The  former  passage  would  seem  to 
point  to  some  solitude-loving  aquatic  bird,  which 
might  well  l«c  represented  by  the  ////'<  < ».  as  the 
A.  V.  lias  it;  but  the  passage  in  Zephaniah  which 
»|x>nks  of  Nineveh  lieing  made  "dry  like  a  wilder- 
ness," doe*  not  at  first  sight  appear  to  lie  so  strictly 
suited  to  this  rendering.  tit-scums,  Ice,  Parkhurst, 
Winer,  liirst,  :dl  give  "hedgehog"  or  "porcu- 
pine" as  the  representative  of  the  Hebrew  word: 
but  neither  of  these  two  animals  ever  kslges  on  the 
chapiters''  of  columns,  nor  is  it  their  nature  to  fre- 
quent jiooLj  of  water.    Not  less  unhappy  is  the  read- 

«  Our  custom  of  eating  salad  mixture*  is  in  all  pro- 
balitity  derived  from  the  Jews.  «  Why  do  we  pour 
Ifrt  our  lettuces  a  mixture  of  oil,  vinegar,  and  inus- 
lard  ?  The  practice  began  in  Judira,  where,  hi  order 
to  render  palatiible  ttic  bitter  herl>*  eaten  with  the 
prune  hat  lamb,  it  was  usual,  says  Moses  KotMoses,  to 
•prink I)  over  them  a  thick  sauce  called  Knroxetli, 
which  was  composed  of  the  oil  drawn  from  dates  or 
from  pressed  raisin-kernels,  of  vinegar  and  mustard." 
Jk-e  "  Extract  from  the  Portfolio  of  a  Man  of  Letters," 
Monthly  Masmin',  1810,  p.  148. 

V  »  o  >        ?  '  e  t 
»  JkjUi  et  JJJJ,  erinacau,  ednnus,  Kam.  Dj. 

Be*  FrcytaR. 

c  Vr.  Harris  (art  Bittern)  objects  to  the  words 
'  thni  foket  shall  dug  >n  tot  windows    bring  applM 


BITTERN 

ing  of  the  Arabic  \-ersion  tl-houbara,  a  species  :I 
bustard  —  the  I/oubam  uwlulitti,  sec  litis,  i.  2S4  — 
which  is  a  dweller  in  dry  regions  and  quite  inca- 
pable of  roosting.  We  are  inclines]  to  l*licve  that 
the  A.  V.  is  correct,  and  that  the  bittern  is  the  bird 
denoted  by  the  original  word :  as  to  the  objection 
alluded  to  aliove  that  this  bird  is  a  lover  of  niarvbew 
and  |KXils.  and  would  not  therefore  l«  found  in  a 
locality  which  is  "dry  like  a  wilderness,"  a  little 
reflection  will  convince  the  reader  that  the  difficulty 
is  more  apparent  than  real.    Nineveh  might  bft 


Botavnu  tttU(i-Ls. 


made  44  dry  like  a  wilderness,"  but  the  bittern  would 
rind  an  abode  in  the  Tigris  which  flows  through 
the  plain  of  Mesopotamia:  ns  to  the  bittern  perch- 
ing on  the  chapiters  of  mined  columns,  it  is  quite 
probable  that  this  bird  may  occasionally  do  so;  in- 
deed L'ol.  H.  Smith  (Kitto's  ('./<•%  art.  Ki/j**i) 
says.  "  though  not  building  like  the  stork  on  the 
toj>s  of  houses,  it  resorts  like  the  heron  to  ruined 
structures,  and  we  have  I«eeti  informed  that  it  ha* 
been  seen  on  the  summit  of  Tank  Kisra  at  Ctesi- 
phon."  Again,  as  was  noticed  above,  there  seems 
to  be  a  connection  Ictwecn  the  Hebrew  kipp'd  and 
the  Arabic  htnfwl,  "hedgehog."  Some  lexicog- 
raphers refer  the  Hebrew  word  to  a  Syriac  mot 
which  means  "  to  bristle,"  «  and  though  this  deri 
vation  is  exactly  suited  to  the  porcupine,  it  is  no. 
on  the  other  hand  opjioscd  to  the  bittt  rn,  which 
from  its  habit  of  erecting  and  bristling  out  the 


to  the  hedgehog  or  porcupine.    The  expression  Is  of 
course  Inapplicable  to  these  auimals,  but  it  i*  not  cer- 
tain that  it  refers  to  them  at  all.    The  word  th*>r  i.« 
not  In  the  origiiml ;  the  phrase  Is  elliptical,  and  im 
piles  "  the  voice  of  birds."    ''Sod  qtiuui  tantudi  vtr 

bum  adhibent  Tates,  hand   dnble  t.*U  1"°** 

est  *ut>audicnduni  "  (Roscnnriill.  SeheU.  a// Zeph.  H-  14  v 

See  on  this  *ub>«ct  the  excellent  remarks  of  Harrow 

{Obsrri:  iii.  100). 

d  Sucb  Is  no  doubt  the  meaning  of  rP^i'lCT  : 

but  Parkhurst  (1>.t.  Hih.  s.  t.  "T^J?)  translates  tb* 
word  "  door- porches."  which,  he  says,  w«  are  at 

to  "luppose  were  Uirown  dow  i. 

«    «_£Ua.    See  Simon.  Lex.  Htb.  s.     It  P. 
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tethers  uf  the  neck,  may  have  received  the  name 
>f  the  }»treu{nne  bird  from  the  ancient  Orientala. 
The  bittern  {BoUtunu  tttlLirU)  belongs  to  the  Ar- 
*W<ie,  the  heron  family  of  birds;  it  has  a  wide 
raiu;e,  being  found  in  Uussia  and  Siberia  an  far 
oortli  as  the  river  l,ena,  in  Furoj»e  generally,  in 
lV»rl«arv,  S.  Africa,  Trebizond,  and  in  th?  countries 
between  the  Black  and  Caspian  Seas,  Ac. 

W.  II. 

BITUMEN.  [Sume.] 

BIZJOTH'JAH  (n\n'vT2  [a-mifni*  of 
/./,..,•//«]:  FXX.  [Vat.  Alex.]  omits,  [but  Comp. 
B»cW'«:  A M.  'E$t(ov0ial'-\  Ji«;i»t><i<).  a  town 
in  the  smith  of  Judah  named  wilh  Bih;-shkiia 
ml  Bvalaii  <.1o<*h.  xv.  28).  No  mention  or 
identification  of  it  is  found  vlsewhere.  G, 

BIZTHA  (SHT2:  Bafry,  [VaL  FA*  Ma- 
{ay-]  Alex.  BaC**:  B'<znthn),  the  second  of  the 
leven  eunuch*  of  king  Ah-vsucrus's  harem  (Fsth.  i. 

10).  Tlie  r.nme  is  Persian,  possibly  «Ji*sO,  btftr, 
\  wvrd  referring  to  his  condition  as  a  eunuch  Mies. 
Thu.  p.  11>7) 

BLACK.  [Colors.] 

BLAINS  (.n'rzrzS:  «t,Aa*W5rf,  <P\vh- 
Ttuvcu.  FXX.;  Fx.  Lx.  1>,  *va(t<waat  Iv  rt  to7i  ay- 

dplwoH  koI  iv  ro7s  Ttrparoar,  also  /"'*- 
tuU  iinhns:,  violent  ulcerous  inflammations  from 

V^r,  to  l<oil  up).  It  was  the  sixth  plague  of 
Egypt,  and  hence  is  called  in  I»eut.  xxviii.  27.  ;i">, 

V—  _  -  —  ]  •        ;  cf.  .loli 

tlie 
nf 
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phen  were  condemned  to  death  by  the  Jews.  From 
l^ev.  xxiv.  10,  wrongly  understood,  arose  the  singu 
lar  superstition  alwut  never  even  pronouncing  the 
name  of  Jehovah.  Fx.  xxii.  28,  »  Thou  shall  not 
revile  the  gods,  nor  curse  the  ruler  of  thy  people,' 
does  not  refer  to  blasphemy  iu  the  strict  sense,  since 
"elohim  "  U  there  used  (as  elsewhere)  of  magis 
trates,  Ac. 

The  Jews,  misapplwng  Fx.  xxiii.  13,  "  Make  no 
mention  of  the  name  of  other  gods,"  seemed  (4, 
think  themselves  bound  to  give  nicknames  to  the 
heathen  deities;  hence  their  use  of  Bosheth  for 
Ba:d  [Hos.  ix.  10.  comp.  Isii-nosin  i H,  Minuno 
mikiii),  Beth-:ncn  for  Beth-el  [Hos.  iv.  lj],BeeJ 
zehul  for  Beelzebub,  Ac.  It  is  not  strange  that  thii 
"contumehu  iiuminum  "  (I'lin.  xiii.  '.I),  joined  to 
their  /ealo"s  proselvtistn.  made  them  so  deeply  un- 
i  |n»].ubr  among  the  nations  of  antiquity  (Winer, 
;  s.  v.  tiottist-Ui*  rung).  When  a  person  lieuni  blas- 
phemy he  laid  his  hand  on  the  head  of  the  offender, 
to  symbolize  his  sole  n -jm  n-iMlity  for  the  guilt, 
and  rising  on  hi-s  fci -t,  tore  his  rolw,  which  might 
never  again  mended.  (On  the  mystical  reasons 
for  these  obsenances,  see  Lightfoot,  J  lor.  Htbr. 
Mitt.  xxvi.  «o.) 

It  only  lemains  to  sj«eak  of  "the  blasphemy 
against  the  Holy  Chost."  which  has  Urn  so  fruit- 
ful a  th.-me  for  sj.vulation  and  outrowrsv  (Matt, 
xii.  .12;  Mark  iii.  28).    It  consisted  in  attributing 
the  jKiwer  of  Satan  those  utnpiesiionable  mira- 
s.  which  Jesus  performed  by  -  the  linger  of  <  h-d," 
wcr  of  tlie  Holy  Spirit  :  n<-r  have  we  any 
I  for  ..rttniliii'i  it  to  include  all  sorts  of 


to 

eles, 
ami  the  \ 


sale  groum 


i  /rilling  (as  distinguished  from  ird'j'iJ)  oil!  Uses,  lie- 
sides  this  one  limited  and  serial  sin.     The  often 
misunderstood  e\pr>  ssion  "  it  shall  not  Ik-  forg'ueii 
!  him,  luitlu  r  in  this  world,  Ac,"  is  a  dim  t  appli- 
have!  cation  of  a  Jewish  phrase,  in  allusion  to  a  Jewish 
error,  and  will  not  Is-ar  the  inferences  so  often  ex- 


idi 


>-the  botch  of  Fgypt " 

ii-  7,  V"!  rnr  l.  It  seems  to  have  1-een 
ti'-iya  oyp.'a  or  bbek  leprosy,  a  fearful  kind 
■  teph  niti asis  I'comp.  I'lin.  xxvi.  .'»).  It  must 
>->oine  with  dreadful  inteiisitv  on  the  magicians 
whose  art  it  baffled,  and  whose  scrupulous  clmnii-  !  '"••''">  from  it.  Accrd.ng  to  the  Jew.sh  *ch«o\ 
ness  i  Hero.1.  ii.  .>i)  it  rendered  litigatory:  so  tint  I  »■  ''•»•<,  "»  'l"'1  ^.hematur  noinen  Pcl.  c.  non 
tbev  were  unable  to  stand  in  the  presence  of  Mo.^l  v-Ut  :.ite,:tia  ad  suspendeudum  jud.cuu.  nee 
iM^cause  of  the  U.iU.  |  dies  expiathmis  a.l  expiandum.  nee  plaga-  ad  jwMcr- 

Utlier  names  for  purulent  and  leprous  eruptions 
are  HIHa    (Moqihta    alba),  DHSr 

(Morphea  nigra),  and  the  more  harmless  scab 
nP2;^,  Iiev.  xiii.  (Jahn,  Arch.  ItibL 

%  lb).'  F.  W.  F. 

BLASPHEMY  (0\atr<pVhita).  in  its  technical 
FnglLsh  sense,  signifies  tlie  speaking  evil  of  <Jo<l 

-T^  1*"  2"?y  .  and  in  this  sense  it  is  found  IN. 
Ixxiv.  18:  I*.  Iii.  5;  Bom.  ii.  21,  Ac  But  accord- 
ing to  its  derivation  (/8\dirra»  <p-qui\  1'iasi  #Aa- 
^,,0.)  it  may  me:in  any  sjM-cies  of  caluninv  ami 
ibiise  'or  even  an  unluckv  word.  Furip.  Ion.  1187): 
vee  I  K.  xxi.  10; 

in  the  I. XX.  it  is  used  to  render  "H^?? 

2  k.  xix.  6;  n^pSn.  2 


\cts  xviii.  ij;  Judo  8,  Ac.  Hence 

^  "  Job  ii.  5; 

K.  xix.  4,  and 

Ilos.  vii. «  10,  so  that  it  meiins  "reproach," 
"  derision."  Ac. :  and  it  has  even  a  wider  use,  »« 
i  Sam.  xii.  14,  where  it  means  "to  despise  Je- 
Ftisni."  and  1  Mace.  ii.  0,  where  f}kaa<pr)ula 
tlolatry.  In  Ivo  lus.  iii.  lf»  we  have  i-v  &\(L(T(pTt- 
uot  6  iyKaraktiruy  iraTtpa,  where  it  is  erpnvaknt 
to  Karri^autvQS  'Schlcusner,  T/^s  tn".  s.  v.). 

Blasphemy  was  punished  with  stoning,  wliich 
in*  ijirti.-te«l  on  the  son  of  shelomitli  (Lev.  xxiv. 
U)     Ou  this  charge  both  our  I>ord  and  St.  Ste- 


ed oinnes  si|sjK-iiduitt  judicium,  it  tn<>rs 
tih.i',i;,it."  in  refutation  of  this  tradition  our 
l/.rd  used  the  phrase  to  imply  that  "  blasphemy 
ag:»in>t  the  Ibdv  (ihost  shall  not  be  forgivin: 
neither  I « fore  death,  wr,  «.<  yn  r  iiiJy  <ln<trn,  by 
mcun  <:f<l,tth"  (l.ightfoot,  U<>r.  Ihbr.  ad  l.smui). 
As  there  are  no  tenab;.-  gr-iumls  for  identifying  this 
blasphemv  with  "the  sin  unto  death,"  1  John  v 
10,  we  shall  not  here  enter  into  the  very  ditlicult 
inquiries  to  which  that  expression  leads. 

F.  W.  F. 

•  On  the  meaning  of  QKacripriuia,  and  on  the 
theological  abuse  of  the  term  bl>t*/>ii?in>j  in  Fnglish. 
see  Campl»ell,  lHss.  IX.  l'art  ii.,  prefixed  to  hii 
Translation  of  the  (lospeU.  A. 

BLAST  US  (BAcuttov  [dim*  or  ipmut]),  the 
duatntierlain  <<J  twl  rov  KoiTwvns)of  Herod  Agripp* 
I.,  mentiotKsl  Acts  xii.  20.  as  having  Uvn  made  Vy 
the  people  of  T)Te  and  Sidon  a  metliator  betwi**u 
them  and  the  king's  anger.   [See  Cham  hi  i:l,ain.J 

It  A. 

•  BLESSING.  [Salutation.] 
BLINDING.    [Pi  mshmi  ms  ] 

BLINDNESS  (V^^V,  n^V,  from  the 


n  •  It  dm*  not  appear  how  the  rendering  of  tb« 
LXX.  of  :  jb  ii.  t,  and  Ilos.  vU.  16  Illustrates  th«  UM 
of  ^A<uT<.nM'a  or  »«*  cognate  H 
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BLINDNESS 


BLOOD,  REVENGER  OF 


"TO,  to  bur.)  is  extremely  common  in  i.*  East ' at  °nce °Ut)  °"  lhe  ***** " '*  on  iU  hoiM 
tan  many  causes;  e.  j,.  the  quantities  of  dust  and  ,  l*h»e>™  lU  four  «  on  its  side  above  o» 

■and  pulverized  hv  the  sun's  intense  heat:  the  tier- !  betow  *  Une  n?,uu,1K  round  ll>  or  °»  ^ic  mcrcy-«at 


petual  glare  of  li-ht ;  tlic  contrast  of  the  heat  with 
the  cold  sea-air  on  the  coast  where  blindness  is  spe- 
cially prevalent ;  tlie  dews  at  night  while  they  sleep 
on  thereof*;  siiKdl-jK.x,  old  age,  Ac;  and  |*rhaps 
more  than  all  the  Mohammedan  fatalism,  which 
leads  to  a  neglect  of  the  projier  remedies  in  time.  1 
One  traveller  mentions  4000  blind  nun  in  Cairo, 
and  Volncy  reckons  that  1  hi  every  5  were  Hind, 
besides  others  with  sore  eyes  (i.  So).  J.tuM,  the 
ancient  Lydda,  and  l{<uulthy  ciyoy  a  fearful  noto- 
riety for  the  number  of  blind  persons  they  contain. 
Tlie  common  saying  is  that  in  Lmld  every  man  is 


according  to  tlie  quality  and  purpose  of  the  ottering, 
but  that  of  tlie  passover  on  the  lintel  and  door- 
posts (Kxod.  rii.;  U\.  iv.  6-7,  xvi.  14-19;  l'g>. 
lini,  7'hts.  vol.  x.  and  xiii.).  There  was  a  drain 
from  the  temple  into  the  brook  Cedron  to  carrr  off 
blood  (Maimon.  apud  Cm  titer  d*  Arn  t.jitr 
L'golini,  viii.;.  In  regard  to  (2),  it  sufliced  to  pour 
the  animal's  blood  on  the  earth,  or  to  bury  it,  a* 
a  solemn  rendering  of  the  life  to  (Jod:  in  case  of 
human  bloodshed  a  mysterious  connection  is  ob- 
servable between  the  curse  of  bltx*!  and  the  earth 
or  land  on  which  it  is  shed,  which  becomes  i*>Uuted 


either  blind  or  has  but  one  eve.    Jaffa  is  said  to  !  h?  W  a"d  V».e  «P««»»  »       Woo.1  of  the 

contain  S00  blind  out  of  a  iiopulation  of  5<MK)  at  8,MNll,,er'  w,I,,,,h  CU^  °U,e  had  t,bus  an  i",«"n>t  hi 

seeking,  and  was  IhaukI  to  seek  ((Jen.  iv.  10,  ix. 

4-(i;  Num.  xxxv.  33;  l»a.  cvi.  38:  see  I5i/«>i»t 

l  N(.i.it  ok).    In  the  case  of  a  dead  l«odv  found. 


most.  There  is  an  asylum  for  the  blind  in  Cairo 
(which  at  present  contains  300),  ami  their  conduct 
is  often  turbulent  and  fanatic  (Lane,  i.  .')!>,  2:»2; 
Trench,  On  t/.t  .Uinirlo ;;  Matt.  ix.  27,  tic). 
Wind  lieggurs  figure  rejieatedly  in  the  X.  T.  (Matt, 
xii.  22),  and  owning  the  eyes  of  the  blind"  is 
mentioned  in  prophecy  as  a  jieeuliar  attribute  of 
the  Messiah  (Is.  xxix.  IS,  Ac).  The  .lews  were 
specially  charged  to  treat  the  bhnd  with  compassion 
and  care  (Ix'v.  xix.  14;  I>eut.  xxvii.  18). 

l'eiial  ami  inir.tculotis  blindness  are  several  times 
mentioned  in  the  l?ible  ((Jen.  xix.  11,  aopaala, 
I.XX.;  2  K.  \i.  18-22;  Acts  ix.  0).  In  the  last 
passage  some  have  attempted  (on  the  ground  of  St. 
Luke's  pMlession  as  a  physician)  to  attach  a  tech- 
nical meaning  to  a,ld  vkAtos  (dalin,  An/,. 
HM.  §  2dl ).  vi/.  a  spot  or  "  thin  tunicle  over  the 
cornea."  which  vanishes  naturally  after  a  time:  for 
which  fact  Winer  (■>.  v.  U.'iiidJttit)  quotes  Ilippocr. 
(I'ra,/nL  ii.  -2i:,)  aXAuef  .  .  .  iKKtalvovrcu  koX 
atpewt^ovrat,  V  ^r;  rpwp.a  rt  iwtyfinjrai  iv  rainy 
r<£  xwpW-  ^>,ut  tn's  '''*'s  1101  remove  the  mirac- 
ulous character  of  the  infliction.  In  the  same  way 
analogies  are  quoted  for  the  use  of  saliva  (Mark 
viii.  23,  Ac)  ami  of  fi.di-gaJl  in  the  ea>e  of  the 
KfvKwfia  of  Tobias;  but  whatever  may  Ik.'  thought 
of  the  latter  instance,  it  is  very  obvious  that  in  the 
former  the  saliva  was  no  more  instrumental  in  the 
cure  than  the  touch  alone  would  have  been  (  Trench. 
Oit  the  Mirnrht,  ad  loc.). 

lllindneas  willfully  inflicted  for  political  or  other 
puqsises  was  common  in  the  East,  and  is  alluded 
to  in  .Scripture  (1  .Sam.  xi.  2;  Jer.  xxxix.  7). 

V.  W.  F. 

BLOOD  (-"IT).  To  blood  is  Mcriberi  in  Script- 
ure the  mysterious  sacred  ties*  which  belongs  to 
life,  and  (Jod  reserves  it  to  Himself  when  allowing 
man  the  dominion  over  and  the  use  of  the  lower 
animals  for  food,  Ac.  (as  regards,  however,  the  eat- 
ing of  blood,  see  I'oon).  Thus  reserved,  it  ac- 
quires a  double  power:  (1 )  that  of  sacrificial  atone- 
niii.t,  in  which  it  had  a  wide  recognition  in  the 
leallien  world;  and  (2)  that  of  becoming  a  curse, 
shen  wantonly  shed,  e.  <j.  even  that  of  tieast  or 
fowl  by  the  huntsman,  unless  duly  expiated,  e.  //. 
t>y  buri:d  ((Jen.  ix.  4;  lev.  vii.  2i>,  xvii.  11-13). 
As  regirds  (1),  the  bKxxl  of  sacrifices  was  caught 
t>y  the  .lewish  priest  from  the  neck  of  the  victim  in 
%  basin,  then  sprinkled  seven  times  (in  case  of  birds 


and  the  death  not  accounted  for,  the  guilt  of  blood 
attached  to  the  nearest  city,  to  l>e  ascertained  by 
measurement,  until  freed  by  prescril>ed  rites  of  ex*- 
i  piation  (I>eut.  xxi.  1-<J).  The  guilt  of  niunler  is 
one  for  which  "satisfaction"  was  forbidden  (Num. 
•31).  II.  H. 


BLOOD,  ISSUE  OF  (ZH  2tt  :  n*,  l:ab- 

bin.:  jiuxH  l-iboraim).  The  terai  is  in  Scripture 
ajiplietl  only  to  the  case  of  women  under  menstni 
ation  or  the /uj-ms  uteri  (  lx>v.  xv.  l'J-.'fl);  Matt.  ix. 
20.  yvyi)  alfioppoovaa;  Mark  v.  2o  and  I.uke  vtii. 
4.1.  oiJ<ro  iv  pvoti  oiVaTos).  The  latter  caused  a 
]<-rmaiicnt  legid  unclraimess,  the  fonner  a  tempo- 
ru-y  one,  mostly  for  seven  days,  after  which  she  was 
to  !>e  purified  by  tlie  customary  ottering.  The 
"bloody  flux"  {foatmtp'm)  in  Acts  xxviii.  8, 
where  the  psdient  is  of  the  male  sex.  is.  prolablv, 
a  nuslirally  correct  term"  (see  JJartholini,  />»  Mor- 
bus liil>licU,  17).  H.  II. 

BLOOD,  REVENGER  OF  (^S3  :  Gail). 
It  w;ls,  :uid  even  still  is,  a  common  practice  among 
nations  of  patriarchal  habits,  that  the  m-arot  of 
kin  should,  as  a  matter  of  duty,  avenge  the  death 
of  a  murdered  relative.  The  early  impressions  and 
practice  on  this  subject  may  1*  gathered  fn  in  writ- 
ings of  a  different  though  very  earlv  age.  and  of 
different  countries  ((Jen.  xxxiv.  30;  Horn.  //.  xxiii. 
84,  88,  xxiv.  480,  482;  Oti.  xv.  270,  270:  Midler 
on  ,-Kschyl.  turn.  c.  ii.  A.  &  11.).  Comjicnsatioti 
for  murder  is  allowcl  by  the  Konm,  and  he  who 
transgresses  after  this  by  killing  the  murderer  shall 
suffer  a  grievous  punishment  'Sale.  h'<»<i»,  ii.  21. 
and  xvii.  210).  Among  the  IJedonins,  and  other 
Arab  tril  es,  should  the  offer  of  blood-money  l*e  re- 
fusal, tlie  "Thar,"  or  Law  of  bl«*-d,  conies  into 
operation,  and  any  person  wiihin  the  fifth  degree 
of  blood  from  the  homicide  may  l  e  legally  killed 
by  any  one  within  the  same  degree  of  consanguinity 
to  the  victim.  Fre»]uently  the  homicide  will  wan- 
der from  tent  to  tent  over  the  desert,  or  even  rove 
through  the  towns*  and  villages  on  its  borders  wi»h 
a  chain  round  his  neck  and  in  rags  liegging  contri- 
butions from  the  charitable  to  pay  the  :ip]<ortjoned 
blood-money.  Three  days  and  four  hours  are  al- 
lowed lo  the  persons  included  within  the  "  Thar 
for  cscajie.    The  right  to  blood  revenge  U 


a  »lt  hivs  t«>cn  o»>j«-t<,f  that  thoueh  the  term  may  |,|Bn<i  that  this  disorder  Is  bv  no  means  un.vmmoi 
^>  teehnlenllv  correct,  Lnke  has  erred  In  assiinilnK  j  there  at  the  prwent  day  (Smith's  Voyagt  an  f  **ip 
f  dysen.erv  "  to  a  dry  climate,  like  that  ©'  Malta,  j  1rr,ci  „/  st.  Paul,  p.  107,  ed.  1866)  E. 
But  we  I  are  now  tlic  testimony  of 
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pxcept  as  annulled  by  compensation-  it  de- 
lids  to  tl>e  latest  genera'on.  SimiLir  customs, 
with  Kx-al  distinctions,  are  found  in  1'ersia,  Abys- 
sinia, among  the  Druse*  anrl  Circassians.  (Nie- 
buhr,  OtM-r.  >i<  t Ambit,  pp.  28,  30,  l<'y</r,  ii. 
350;  liurckliardt,  .Vof»-.*  <>»<  //<e  littkmin*.  pp.  t)0, 
85.  Tmctls  in  Arnhin,  i.  40l»,  ii.  .'{'10,  Syrii,  pp. 
540.  113,  643;  Layanl,  A'i'n.  «f  /i<iA.  pp.  305-307; 
Chanlin,  Vmftyrg,  vol.  vi.  pp.  107-112.)  Money- 
compensation*  for  homicide  are  appointed  by  the 
Hindu  law  (Sir  \V.  ,b  >ries,  vol.  iii.  chap.  vii.\  and 
Tacitus  remark*  that  among  the  ficnnan  nations 
'  luiiur  homicidium  certo  annentorum  ac  peconim 
numcro "  (<itrm.  c.  21).  Bv  the  Anglo-Saxon 
law  also  money-compensation  for  homicide,  u  tr-tjil<!, 
was  sanctioned  on  a  scale  proportioned  to  the  rank 
of  the  murdered  person  (Lappenl>crgf  ii.  33o;  lin- 
irani.  i.  411,  414). 

The  spirit  of  all  legislation  on  the  subject  has 
prvl-ablv  l«?n  to  restrain  the  license  of  punishment 
assumed  hy  relitives,  and  to  limit  the  duration  of 
feuds.  Hie  Law  of  Moses  was  very  precise  in  its 
directions  on  the  subject  of  Kctaliation. 

1.  The  willful  murderer  was  to  lie  put  to  death 
without  jMTmission  of  com|*-nsalion.  1  he  nearest 
relative   of  the  deceased   Iwcamc  the  authorutsl 

avenger  of  bio.*!  ;  ,  S 
us  next  of  kin,  (ieaen.  *.  r 
the  opinion  of  MichaelLs,  giving  it  the  sig.  of  " 
luteil,"  i.  r.  till  the  murder  was  avenged  ii  ay\KT- 
rtvuiy,  I.X.X.,  }tn>]>iii<fuii.*  ofv/f',  Vulg.,  Num.  xxxv. 
1«).  and  was  Ismnd  to  execute  retaliation  himself 
if  it  lay  in  his  power.  The  king,  however,  in  later 
times  apj>ears  to  have  had  the  jsiwrr  of  restraining 
this  license.  The  shedder  of  Mood  was  thus  re- 
garded as  impious  and  polluted  '  Num.  xxxv.  ltl-31  ; 
l>euL  xix.  11:2  Sam  xiv.  7,  11,  xvi.  8,  and  iii. 
29.  with  1  K.  ii.  31,  31;  2  Chr.  xxiv.  22- _V.). 

2.  The  law  of  retaliation  was  not  to  extend  l>e- 
rond  the  immediate  offender  (I knit.  xxiv-.  It; ;  2  K. 
tiv.  (J;  2  Chr.  xxv.  4;  .ler.  xxxi.  2J-30;  Kz.  xviii. 
10 :  .lovph.  Ant.  iv.  8,  §  3v»j. 

3.  The  involuntary  shedder  of  blow!  wa«  per- 
mitted to  take  flight  to  one  of  six  fx-viiical  cities, 
•pecially  appointed  out  of  the  48  as  '  itics  of  refuge, 
three  on  each  side  of  the  .Jordan  vNum.  xxxv.  22, 
2-3;  Detit.  xix.  4— o).  The  cities  were  Kcdesh,  in 
Mount  Naphtali ;  Shechem,  in  Mount  Kphraim; 
Hebron  in  the  hill-country  of  Judah.  On  the  K. 
»ide  of  .Ionian,  lle/er,  in  Keuljen:  Kamoth,  in  <»ad; 
Ikdan,  in  Manasseh  (Josh.  xx.  7,  8).  The  elders 
of  the  city  of  refuge  were  to  hear  his  case  and  pro- 
tect him  till  he  could  he  tried  l.e|nre  the  authorities 
of  his  own  city.  If  the  act  wi  re  then  decided  to 
have  l«een  involuntary,  he  was  taken  hack  to  the 
city  of  refuge,  round  which  an  area  with  a  radius 
of  2tK»0  (3000,  Patrick)  cubits  was  assigned  as  the 
limit  if  protection,  and  was  to  remain  there  in 
ml'ety  %.ill  the  death  of  the  high-priest  for  the  time 
being.  Beyond  the  limit  of  the  city  of  n-fuge.  the 
■avenger  might  slay  him,  but  after  the  high-priest's 

eath  he  might  return  to  his  home  with  impunity 
(Num.  xxxv.  25,  28;  Josh,  xx.  4,  «).    The  roads 
ko  the  cities!  were  to  be  kept  opeu  (Dent.  xix.  J). 
To  these  particuhrs  the  Talm-dists  add,  among 


I  {Hichtrr  u.  Ruth.  p.  215)  derives  Boas  from 

t?"72.  of  strrns^th:  which,  aa  the  name  of  the 
9uiat  on  the  left  of  Solomon 'i  porch,  agree*  better 
•1th  TacLId  ( Jirmness),  name  of  the  pillar  on  the  r*  jht 
*J   tb«  mate  of  Bou      Tb«  derivation  from  1 
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others  of  an  absurd  kind,  the  following:  at  tlx 
crow-roads  p-sts  were  envted  l^aring  the  word 

rifujr,  to  direct  the  fugitive.  All  facil- 
iti«a  of  water  ami  situation  were  provided  in  the 
cities:  no  implement*  of  war  or  chase  were  allowed 
there.  The  mother*  of  high -priests  used  to  nend 
presents  to  the  detained  persons  to  prevent  their 
wishing  for  the  high-priest's  death.  If  the  fugitive 
diet!  l»efore  the  high-priest,  his  Isjnes  were  M-nt 
home  after  the  high-priest'*  death  (P.  lagius  in 
l'arg.  Onk.  ap.  Kittershu.s.  <lr  J;o«  A<jH,  t  il. 
.Wr.  viii.  l.Vj;  Ughtfwt,  CVfK.  Clwjr.  c  50. 
<>j:  ii.  208). 

4.  If  a  person  were  found  dead,  the  elders  of  th< 
nearest  city  were  to  meet  in  a  mugh  valley,  un 
touchcsl  by  the  plough,  and  washing  their  hand* 
over  a  Uheaded  heifer,  protest  their  inn.xviice  of 
the  deed  and  deprecate  the  :uiger  of  the  Almighty 
(Deut.  xxi.  1-U).  II.  W.  1*. 

*  BLUE.  [Coi^its.J 

ROANER'UES  (Boav^A),  Mark  iii.  17,  a 
name  .signifying  v'i0\  fipovrvsy. "  sons  of  tlmnd.  r," 
given  by  our  l.onl  to  the  two  *>ns  of  /eUsbv. 
dames  anrl  John.  It  is  the  Aramaic  pronunciation 
(according  to  which  .S/ti'i  is  sounded  as  '*/)  of 

>.r— •  The  Litter  wonl  in  Hebrew  signifies  a 
tu„>>il(  or  «/>/•<*,/•  H's.  ii.  1),  but  in  Ard.ic  and 
Syriac  thiitnltr.  1'iobaUv  the  name  had  res|»i  t 
to  the  fiery  /e:d  of  the  brother*,  signs  of  which  we 
mav  sei-  in  Luke  ix.  54;  Mark  ix.  oS;  romp.  Matt, 
xx.  2i J  IT.  II.  A. 

HOAR.  [Swim-:.] 

•  BOAT.  [Sun-.] 

BOAZ  'fVI,  fcttnw.*  BooC*:  Vat.  \  B  >o  -.: 
Alex.  Bjov  exe.  Kuth  ii.  15,  iv.  8,  and  1  Chr.  Boof:] 
/{'->:>.  1.  A  wealthy  IWthleheniitc.  kin-inan  to 
!  lin.elecli,  the  hushaml  of  Naomi.  I  iuding  that 
the  kinsman  of  Kuth,  who  stood  in  a  still  nrarer 
relation  than  himself,  was  unwilling  to  |m  rlonn  th*1 

office  of  Vr^J,  he  had  those  obligations  publicly, 
transferred  with  the  usual  ceremonies  to  his  own 
discharge;  and  hence  it  Us-ume  his  duty  by  the 
"  levirate  law"  to  marry  Kuth  (although  it  is 
hiuterl,  Kuth  iii.  in,  that  he  was  much  her  senior, 
and  indeed  this  faet  is  evident  whatever  system  of 
chronology  we  adopt  1.  and  to  redeem  the  estates  of 
her  ihreas..t|  husband  Mahlon  (iv.  1  ff. ;  Jalm.  .  lr.  /». 
Itihl.  §  157).  He  gUlly  undertook  tle^>  n-sj^m 
sibilities.  and  their  happy  union  was  hbsscd  by  the 
birth  of  <  >lie<l,  from  whom  in  a  direct  line  our  Lord 
was  descended.  No  objection  weins  to  have  ari^i  n 
on  the  wore  of  K'uths  Moabitish  birth:  a  fa  t 
which  has  some  bearing  on  the  date  of  the  narra- 
tive (<  f.  Il/r.  ix.  1  tf'.).     [  IU  rin.i:iu:M.| 

lloa/  is  mentioniil  in  the  genealogy  (Matt.  i.  a) 
but  there  is  great  ditlicidty  in  assigning  hi-  date. 
The  genealogy  in  Kuth  (iv.  H  22  only  allows  10 
generations  lor  .Co  years,  and  only  4  for  the  450 
years  U-twecn  Salmon  and  David,  if  is  is  almost 
certiin  fron.  St.  Matt,  and  from  Jewish  tradition) 
the  Kahah  mentioned  is  Kaliab  the  harlot.  If 
L«  identical  with  the  judge  It./an  [Iii/.an],  as  ii 

—  _  _  — 

T7  ^Z,  "*  u-hom  is  strength,  afTord*  a  dmllar  mean 

\ng.  Qeseniu*  thinki  the  name  as  applWsl  to  Soi 
omon'i  pillar  may  have  been  that  of  tb«  looor  «r  u 
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with  some  shadow  of  probability  by  the  Je- 
rusalt-ii)  Talmud  and  various  rabbis,  several  gen- 
eration* must  l>c  inserted.  Dr.  Kcnnicott,  fmm  the 
difference  in  form  between  Sahnah  and  Salmon 
(Ruth  iv.  20,  21),  supposes  that  by  mistake  two 
different  men  were  identified  (l)istnt.  i.  543);  but 
we  want  at  least  three  generations,  and  this  suppo- 
sition gives  us  only  one.  Mill  quotes  from  Nico- 
las* hyranus  the  theory,  "dieunt  majores  nostri,  et 
bene  ut  videtur,  quod  tits  J'utrint  li<*<z  tilt  succr- 
tltiitts;  in  Mt.  i.  isti  tres  sub  uno  nomine  com- 
prehenduntur."  Even  if  we  shorten  the  period  of 
the  Judges  to  240  years,  we  must  sup|KJse  that 
lioaz  was  the  youngest  son  of  Salmon,  and  that  he 
did  not  marry  till  the  age  of  05  (1'r.  Mill,  On  tit 
Ut  in nl'uii  n  :  Ix>rd  A.  Hervcy,  hi.  p.  2t»2.  Ac). 

2.  U><\/.  [in  1  K.  Bo\u>'(,  Vat.  BaAa(,  Alex. 
Boos,  «'omp.  B<$a£;  in  2  (  hr.  I. XX.  iVxi'i, 
ttitn<jtl\,  the  name  of  one  of  S«lomon's  brazen 
pillars  erected  in  the  ten. pie  porch.  [Jamiiv] 
It  stood  on  the  left,  and  was  17}  cubits  high  (1  K. 
vii.  15,21;  2  (  hr.  iii.  15:  -hr.  hi.  21).  It  was 
hollow  and  surmounted  by  s  chapiter,  5  cubit*  high, 
ornamented  with  net-work  and  1(H)  |>onicgranates. 
The  apparent  discrepancies  in  stating  the  height 
of  it  arise  from  the  including  and  cm -hiding  of  the 
oniament  which  united  the  shaft  to  tin-  chapiter, 
ie.  F.  W.  F. 

BOC'CAS  (6  Bokkw:  Itfrntt),  a  priest  in  the 
line  of  Esdr.w  (1  |j«lr.  \iu.  2).  [Hlkki;  Ho- 
utrit.] 

BOCH'EKU  ^~~2  [irmlh  or  jhtt-born}: 
liucru:  1  ( 'hr.  viii.  38,  ix.  44.  according  to  the 
present  Hebrew  text),  son  ot  A/el:  but  rendered 
wpan6ToKo%  by  I. XX.   in  Is.th  passages,  a*  if 

liointvrl  ^22.    [Hi «  iir.it.]  A.  C.  II. 

BO'CHIM  l=*?2P.  tie  ,r<,Per*:  6  KkavB- 
\liLv,  K\av€txtM>y*s '■  /"''«•<  jlnifium  tire  licrynin-  i 
nun),  a  place  on  the  wot  of  Jonlan  aliove  Gil  gal 
(Judg.  ii.  1  and  5),  so  called  because  the  people 
••  wept  "  there. 

•The  I. XX.  insert  t*\  Bai6-f)\  after  Ilochim, 
and  thus  follow  an  opinion,  possibly  a  tradition, 
that  the  place  of  weeping  was  near  Iiethel.  The 
going  up  thither  -of  the  angel"  from  Gilgal 

(b>*D  favors  that  view.  Ilertheau  (liichter,  p. 
5(1)  infers  from  the  sacrifices  (ver.  5)  that  the  He- 
brews could  not  have  U-en  at  the  time  far  from  one 
of  their  tiered  places,  ]tcrh.i|*  Shiloh;  but  (sec 
Keifs  H'-'k  of  Jwhjm,  p.  2<>4)  they  were  not  re- 
stricted  in  this  manner,  but  performed  such  rites 
in  any  place  where  Jehovah  appeared  to  them. 
Iieyond  this  there  is  no  clew  to  the  exact  spot 
where  the  scene  occurred.  II. 

BO  H  AN  (]na  [thumb]:  [Baic^:  in  Josh, 
iviii.  17  Alex.  Baau\  Comp.  Aid.]  BaAv-  JJoen), 
x  Ifeubenite  :ifter  whom  a  stone  was  named,  possibly 
irected  to  commemorate  some  achievement  in  the 
•onqucst  of  Palestine  (com  p.  1  Sam.  vii.  12).  Its 
position  was  on  the  liorder  of  the  territories  of  Ben- 
jamin and  Judah  between  Iieth-arabah  and  llcth- 
hogla  on  the  F..,  and  Adiimmim  and  En-shemesh  on 
Jie  W.  Its  exact  situation  is  unknown  (Josh.  xv. 
1,  xviii.  17).    [Stum-.*..]  W.  L.  B. 

BOIL.  [MiauciNr..] 

BOLSTER.  The  Hebrew  word  (HSrS^:, 
mtrfttaiwth)  so  rendered,  denotes,  like  the  English, 
riniply  a  place  for  the  head.    Hardy  travellers,  like 


BOOTY 

Jacob  (Gen.  xxviii.  11,  18)  and  Elijah  (1  K.  its. 
G),  sleeping  on  the  bare  ground,  would  make  itm 
of  a  stone  for  this  purpose;  and  soldiers  on  the 
march  had  probably  no  softer  resting  place  ( 1  Sam 
xxvi.  7,  11,  12,  10).  Possibly  both  Saul  and  Elijah 
may  have  used  the  water-little  which  they  carried 
as  a  bolster,  and  if  this  were  the  case.  David's 
midnight  adventure  becomes  more  conspicuously 
daring.  The  pillow"  of  goat's  hair  which  Mi- 
chid's  cunning  put  in  the  place  of  the  holster  in 
her  husband's  bed  (1  Sam.  xix.  13,  l'i)  was  prob- 
ably, as  Ewald  suifgcsts,  a  net  or  curtain  of  gnat's 
hair,  to  protect  the  Bleeper  from  the  mosquitoes 
(titsch.  iii.  101.  note\  hke  the  "canopy  "  of  Holo- 
fcrnes.    [D.wio,  Amcr.  ed.]  vV.  A.  W. 

•  BOLLEI).    "  The  flax  was  '  Ex.  ix. 

31.  i.  e.  swollen,  podded  for  seed.  The  wonl  1*41 
is  etymologically  cognate  with  Ml,  t*J> ,  >**rl  The 

Hebrew  term  here  used,  b!T22  .  does  not  imply 
anything  more  than  that  the  flax  w;is  in  bud,  ready 
to  tlower  (see  Ges.  and  Fiirst,  s.  r.).  N.r  al-o  Fi.a  \. 

A. 

BONDAGE.  [Si.avf.ry.] 

BONNET.  [Sec  Hkaimmikss.]  In  old 
English,  as  in  Scotch  to  this  day,  the  won!  "  l«»n- 
net  "  was  applied  to  tlie  head-dress  of  men.  Thu* 
in  Hall's  Rich.  III.,  fol.  9  a.:  -  And  after  a  Mb- 
season  puttyng  of  hys  honeth  he  sayde:  O  I.orde 
God  creator  of  all  thynges.  howe  mnche  is  this 
realme  of  Englande  and  the  |«eople  of  the  same 
Uimden  to  thy  goodnea,"  And  in  >hakt>j>ear«« 
(lhn,t.  v.  2): 

»  Your  Oonnft  to  his  right  use :  'tis  for  the  head." 

W.  A.  W. 

BOOK.  [Writixo.] 

BOOTHS.  [Si  ccorn  ;  Taklrna*  i.k>. 
Fkast  or.] 

BOOTY.  This  consisted  of  captives  of  Nith 
sexes,  cattle,  and  whatever  a  captured  city  might 
contain,  specially  metallic  treasures.  Within  the 
limits  of  Canaan  no  captives  were  to  !*•  made  I  Pent, 
xx.  14  and  1(1);  beyond  those  limits,  in  case  of 
warlike  resistance,  all  the  women  and  children  were 
to  be  made  captives,  and  the  men  put  to  death.  A 
special  charge  was  given  to  destroy  the  "picture* 
and  images"  of  the  ( 'atiaanites,  as  tending  to  idol- 
atry (Num.  xxxiii.  52i.  The  case  of  Ainakk  was 
a  special  one,  in  which  Saul  was  bidden  to  destroy 
the  cattle.  So  also  was  that  of  the  expedition 
against  Arad,  in  which  the  people  took  a  vow  U> 
destroy  the  cities,  and  that  of  Jericho,  on  which 
the  curse  of  God  seem*  to  have  rested,  and  the  gold 
and  silver,  Ac.  of  which  were  viewed  as  reserved 
wholly  for  Him  (1  Sam.  xv.  2,  3;  Num.  xxi.  2; 
Josh.  vi.  19).  'Hie  law  of  l>ooty  was  that  it  should 
lie  divided  equally  between  the  army  who  won  it 
and  the  iieople  of  Israel,  but  of  the  former  half  one 
heat!  in  every  500  was  reserved  to  GisJ.  and  appro 
priated  to  the  priests,  and  of  the  Litter  oik-  in  every 
50  was  similarly  reserved  and  apjimpriated  to  tJie 
Invites  (Num.  xxxi.  2G-47).  As  regarded  the 
army,  David  added  a  regulation  that  the  laggage- 
guard  should  share  equally  with  the  troops  engaged. 
The  present  made  by  David  out  of  his  tooty  to  the 
elders  of  towns  in  Judah  was  an  act  of  grateful 
courtesy  merely,  though  perhaps  suggested  by  th« 
law,  Num.  I.  c.  So  the  spoils  demoted  by  him  U 
provide  for  the  temple,  must  be  regarded  as  a  free 
will  offering  (1  Sam.  xxx.  24-26  ;  2  Sam  viii.  II 
1  Clir.  xxvi.  27).  H  H. 
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BOOZ  (Rec.  T.  Borff;  Lachm.  [Treg.  and 
Tart.  (7th  ed.)]  with  ABD  [in  Luke  J  Boh; 

l  iss.li.  ;3thed.  in  Matt,  with  B  and  Sin.,  hots'] 
ttooz),  Matt.  i.  5;  Luke  iii.  32.  [Boaz.] 

BOTUTH  (fl»n/A),  a  priest  iu  the  line  of 
Esdras  (2  Esdr.  i.  2).  The  name  is  a  corruption 
yf  Bckkl 

BORROWING.  [I»aa\] 

BOS'CATH  (H^S  [*f«t^],  2  K.  xxii.  1. 

[BOZKATTI.] 

•  BOSOM.  For  the  bosutn  of  a  garment  and 
its  uses,  see  DitKhS,  -i.  [A.];  for  Uie  expression  "  to 
lie  at  or  in  one  s  bosom,"  see  Mkaus,  also  Abra- 
ii Aii  s  hosom.  See  also  Cltrsr,  3.  A. 

BO'SOR  L  (Boc6p;  [Alex.  Boaeop  in  vcr. 
2*»:J  j;  ^rviiS     :  Bosur),  a  city  both  large  and 

fortified,  on  the  Last  of  Jordan  in  the  land  of 
(fileud  (Galaad),  named  witli  Bozrah  (Bosora), 
Caniaim,  and  other  places  in  1  Mace.  v.  2»i,  3*!. 
It  is  probably  Bkzkii,  though  there  is  nothing  to 
make  the  identification  certain. 

2-  {Biaop'  Botor),  the  Aramaic  mode  of  pro- 
nouncing the  name  of  Beor,  the  father  of  Balaam 
(2  Pet.  ii.  10);  in  accordance  with  the  substitution, 

frequent  in  Chaldce,  of  2  for  3?  (see  Gesenius, 

iu4).  G. 

BOS  OR  A  \  Boaapu  [  ?]  and  [Comp.]  Boco^a  : 
[Rom.  Alex.  Boao-opa,  Boaop ;  Sin.  Boeropa-] 
|  ^&Z>  :  Burnt  i,  Bator),  a  strong  city  in  Gilcad 

Liken  by  Judas  Maccaham*  (1  Mace  v.  20,  28), 
doubtless  the  name  as  Bo/.itAlt. 

BOTCH.  [Meuicisk.] 

BOTTLE.    The  words  which  are  rendered  in 

A.  V.  of  O.  T.  "  bottle  "  are,  (I.)  H^P  (Gen.  xxi. 

14,  15,  10):  wit:  uicr  ;  askin-botUc.  (2.)  V^J, 

or  (1  Sam.  x.  3;  Job  xxxriu.  37;  Jer.  xiii. 

12;  Is.  v.  11,  xxx.  14;  Lam.  iv.  2):  iyytior, 
Ktpdfuov,  aaxis-  »tcr,  vat  letlrum,  Ltytnn,  In  gun- 

ctth.  (3.)  P^pa  (Jer.  xix.  1):  flocoi  oo-rp&Ki- 

r0f.  Ltguncula.  (4.)  TS^J  (Josh.  ix.  4.  13;  Judg. 
is-.  19;  I  Sam.  xvi.  20;  Ps.  cxix.  83):  iurK6^  uttr, 

ItiJtWX. 

In  N.  T.  the  only  word  rendered  "  bottle "  is 
fcncrff  (Matt.  it.  17;  Mark  ii.  22;  Luke  v.  37). 
The  bottles  of  Scripture  are  thus  evidently  of  two 
kinds:  (I.)  The  skin  bottle.  (2.)  The  Mtle  of 
earthen  or  class- ware,  both  of  them  capable  of  be- 
ing closed  from  the  air. 

1.  'Hie  skin  little  will  be  U*^t  described  in  the 
following  account  collected  from  Chanlin  and  oth- 
ers. The  Arabs,  and  all  those  that  lead  a  wander- 
in.:  life,  p  tln-ir  water,  milk,  and  •  th>-r  1  i  ■  |  n  -  •  r  . 
«i  leathern  bottles.  These  are  made  of  goatskins. 
When  the  animal  is  killed,  they  cut  off  its  feet 
and  its  head,  and  they  draw  it  iu  this  manner  out 
of  the  skin,  without  opening  its  l»elly.  In  Araoia 
they  an  tanned  with  acacia  bark  and  the  hair)' 
part  left  outside.  If  not  tanned,  a  disagreeable 
taste  is  imparted  to  the  water.  They  afterwards 
sew  up  the  places  where  the  lees  were  cut  off  and 
lie  tail,  and  when  it  is  filled  they  tie  it  a»*>ut  the 
■eck.  The  creat  lea' hern  tattles  are  made  of  the 
tkiu  of  a  he-goat,  aid  the  small  ones,  that  serve 
••stead  of  a  bottle  of  water,  on  the  road,  are  made 
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of  a  kid's  skin.  These  bottles  when  rert  are  re- 
paired sometimes  by  setting  in  a  piece;  sometime* 
by  gathering  up  the  wounded  place  in  manner  of 
a  purse;  sometimes  they  put  in  a  round  flat  piece 
of  wood,  and  by  that  means  st"p  the  hole.  ((  har- 
din,  U.  405,  viii.  40«J;  Wcllsted,  Arabia,  i.  8'J;  ii. 
78;  I.ane,  Mml.  Eg.  ii.  c.  1;  llarnier.  from  Char- 
din's  notes,  ed.  Clarke,  I.  284 ).  Bruce  gives  a  de- 
scription of  a  vessel  of  the  same  kind,  but  larger. 
"  A  gerba  is  an  oxs  skin,  squared,  and  the  edge* 
sewed  together  by  a  double  seam,  which  does  not 
let  out  water.  An  opening  is  left  at  the  top,  in 
the  same  manner  as  the  buughole  of  a  ca»k :  around 
this  the  skin  Is  gathered  to  the  size  of  a  large  hand- 
ful, which,  when  the  grrba  is  full  of  wato,  is  tied 
round  with  whipcord.  Hies.-  L'-  rl-as  contaii  al-.tit 
sixty  gallons  each,  and  two  of  them  are  the  Utd  of 
a  camel.  They  are  then  all  besmeared  on  the  out- 
side with  .Tr.w.  as  well  to  hinder  the  water  from 
oozing  through,  as  to  prevent  its  being  evaporated 
by  the  heat  of  the  sun  u|ion  the  gerba,  which,  in 
fact,  hap|<ened  to  us  Jwite,  so  as  to  put  us  in 
danger  of  perishing  with  thirst."  (TractU,  iv 
334.) 


Skin  II  .ft:.Mt 


Wine-little*  of  skin  arc  mentioned  as  used  b? 
Greeks,  Bomans,  and  Egyptians,  by  Homer  (0>l. 
vi.  78,  olvov  tx*vtv  "Affsrw  «V  aSyilu:  H.  iii. 
247);  by  Herodotus,  as  used  in  Egypt  (ii.  121), 
where  he  speaks  of  letting  the  wiiu  out  of  Uie  skin 
by  the  wottwv,  the  end  usually  tied  up  to  serve  as 
the  neck;  by  Virgil  (Gturg.  U.  384).  Also  by 
Athenams,  who  mentions  a  large  skin-l -utile  of  the 
nature  of  the  gerba  daubs  *<c  wapiaAa/y  itppdrw* 
ip)an^4vos,  v.  28,  p.  l!>!>).  Chanlin  savs  that 
wine  in  Persia  is  preserved  in  skins  saturated  with 
pitch,  which,  when  good,  impart  no  tla\or  to  the 
wine  (  Vinytgtt,  iv.  75).  Skins  for  wine  or  other 
liquids  are  in  use  to  this  day  iu  Spain,  where  they 
are  called  liorrachas. 

The  effect  of  external  heat  upon  a  jkin-bottle  '.t 
indicated  in  Ps.  cxix.  83,  "a  bottle  in  the  ttuakt," 
and  of  ex|Kinsion  produced  by  fermentation  in  Ma't. 
ix.  17,  "  new  wine  in  old  bottles  "  [or  "  skins  "J. 

2.  Vessels  of  metal,  earthen,  or  class  ware  for 
liquids  were  in  use  among  the  Greeks,  Egyptian* 


Efcvpuan  Dottlcfl.  1  to  7.  glass,  8  to  11, 
(From  tb«  British  M* 
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Etruscai.*,  and  Assyrians  (xpu<r6rviros  <pul\-n 
TidotjHj,  Atkea.  i.  20  (28);  apyvpti)  0«£Atj,  //• 
xxiii.  243;  afxtpiBtroy  ptd\r)r  awvpwrov,  270),  and 
also  no  doiilit  among  the  Jews,  especially  in  later 
times.  Thus  Jer.  six.  1,  u  a  jitter's  earthen  bottle." 
The  Jews  probably  borrowed  their  manufactures  in 
this  particular  from  l'-gypt,  which  was  celebrated 
for  gl;ws  work,  :ls  remains  and  illustrations  of 
ICgyptian  workmanship  are  extant  at  least  as  early 
as  the  l->th  century  b.  c.  (Wilkinson,  ii.  f>»,  GO). 

(Jlass  bottles  of  the  3d  or  4th  century  It.  c.  have 
Iwen  found  at  Jiahylon  by  Mr.  I.ayard.  At  Cairo 
many  persons  obtain  a  livelihood  by  sellin*;  Nile 
water,  which  is  carried  by  camels  or  asses  in  skins, 
or  by  the  cjirrier  himscll'  on  liis  b:u-k  in  pitchers 
of  porous  pray  earth  (I.aiie,  Mod.  /.//.  ii.  153,  155; 
Burckhardt,  Pyrin,  p.  611;  Maundrell,  Jvumry, 
p.  40",  Bohn;  Wilkinson,  Lgypt,  c  iii.  vol.  i.  148- 
158;  Diet,  of  Antiq.  Vinoi;  l-ayard,  Xinevek  and 


Babyhm,  pp.  1%,  503; 


S.  TV. ) 


H.  W.  P. 


Assyrian  Gluss  Bottle*.    (From  the  British  Mum- ma 
Collection) 

•  BOTTOMLESS  PIT.    [Deki\  The.] 

BOW.     [A  KM  8.] 

•  BOWELS  (C^P,  CVCr-  ^Kiyxva). 
The  bowels  were  regarded  by  the  Hebrews  as  the  se:.t 
of  the  tender  affections,  and  the  term  is  therefore 
often  lined  tropically,  like  hnn-t,  /j,  t».«t,  and  b»Mun 
in  English.  Our  translators  have  soiiietiiues  judi- 
ciously varied  the  expression  to  suit  the  I  -'nglish 
idiom,  as  in  Pa.  xxv.  0.  xl.  8,  Prov.  xii.  10,  I  uke  i. 
78,  2  (  or.  vii.  13  (see  the  margin  in  these  places); 
hut  in  many  other  cases  they  have  given  a  bald, 
rcrb;d  translation  where  a  different  rendering  would 
have  more  happily  expressed  the  meaning;  as.  "  The 
Ur.rtU  (heart*)  of  the  saint*  are  refreshed  b\  thee  " ; 
"  Ye  are  not  straitened  in  us,  but  are  straitened  in 
your  own  bmctU"  (affections);  see  t  aut.  v.  4;  Jer. 
iv.  1«J,  xxxi.  20;  Kcclus.  xxx.  7;  2  for.  vi.  12; 
Phil.  i.  8,  ii.  1;  Col.  iii.  12:  Philem.  7,  12.  20; 
1  John  iii.  17.  A. 

BOWL.  (I.)  :  (rrpntrhv  &y8t'tuow'>  funic- 
ulus ;  see  fi«.  p.  288.  (2.)  b^D  :  AckoVt,:  [pki- 
uVi,]  coucha.  (3.)  b^D :  also  in  A.  V.  disk.  (4.) 

:  Kpar^p'.  snjjJtm.  (I.)  71^*2:  Kva6os- 
cynthm.    Of  these  words  (1)  may  be  taken  to  in- 

licate  chiefly  roundness,  from  ^j^.  roll,  as  a  ball 
or  glolte,  placed  as  an  ornament  on  the  tops  or  cap- 
itals of  columns  (1  K.  vii.  41;  2  Chr.  iv.  12,  13): 
Uso  the  knob  or  boss  from  which  jrocced  the 

•  Apparently  from  the  root  "  to  be  straight," 

toen  to  be  *'  fortunate,"  "  beauUful"   8o  In  the  book 
it  tumid,  « 


BOX-TREE 

branches  of  a  candlestick  (Zech.  iv.  2),  and  also  s 
suspended  lamp,  in  A.  V.  "golden  bowl''  (Eccl 
xii.  0);  (2)  indicating  lowness,  is  perhaps  a  shal- 
low dish  or  basin;  (3;  a  hollow  vessel;  (4)  a  round 
vessel  (Jer.  xxxv.  5)  Ktpdfiioy  I-XX.;  (o)  a  lustra- 

tory  vessel,  from  pure. 

A  like  uncertainty  prevails  as  to  the  precise  font 
and  material  of  these  vessels  as  is  noticed  under 
B.\six.  Bowls  would  probably  be  used  at  meals  for 
liquids,  or  broth,  or  pottage  (2  K.  iv.  40).  Modern 
Arabs  arc  content  witJi  a  few  wooden  l.owls.  In  the 
British  Museum  arc  deposited  several  terra  cotta 
bowls  with  Chalda-an  inscriptions  of  a  superstitious 
character,  expressing  charms  against  sickness  ai  <l 
evil  spirits,  which  may  possibly  explain  the  ••  divin- 
ing cup  "  of  Joseph  (On.  xliv.  5).  The  bowl  was 
fdled  with  some  liquid  and  drunk  off  as  a  rhaini 
against  evil.  See  a  case  of  Tip|*»  Sahib  drinking 
water  out  of  a  black  stone  as  a  charm  against  mis- 
fortune ((ileig,  Lift  of  Munvo,  i.  218).  ( >ne  of  the 
Brit.  Mus.  bowls  still  retains  the  stain  of  a  liquid. 
These  bowls,  however,  are  thought  by  Mr.  Birch 
not  to  be  very  ancient  (Layard,  Sin.  and  Hah. 
•00,  ail,  a20.  Birch,  Ahc.  Pottery,  i.  154. 
Shaw,  231).  U.  W.  P. 

•  There  is  no  such  Hebrew  word  as  b"D  (No, 
3,  above);  the  word  translated  di*k  in  the"  passage 
which  must  be  referred  to  (Judg.  v.  25)  is  btC 

(No.  2),  for  which  an  obsolete  verb  bCD  has  bem 
itsumtd  by  some  lexicographers  as  the  root.  !•  nrst 
rejects  this  etymology.  Other  Hebrew  words  trans- 
lated boirl  in  the  A.  V.  are  b?,  Zech.  iv.  2; 

rr;i2,  tee  Basin;  and  F;D,  1  K.  vii  50;  2  K. 
xii.  13  (14),  also  rendered  basin.  A. 

*  BOX.  The  Hebrew  word  (T|5  :  <f>ax<$i:  /rw/i- 
cubi)  so  rendered  in  2  K.  ix.  1,  3  ("  a  Uxr  of  oil 
properly  denotes  a  flask  or  bottle.    In  1  Sam.  x.  1 
it  is  more  correctly  translated  "  vial."    Sec  a  bo 

At.AHAKTKK.  A. 

BOX-TREE  CWSn,"  Unssl.ir  :  Baacolp, 
Kttoos-  buxus,  fnnuf)  occurs  in  Is.  Ix.  13,  together 
with  "the  fir-tree  and  (he  pine-tree,"  ns  furnishing 
wood  from  Lebanon  for  the  temple  that  was  to  \  e 
built  at  Jerusalem.  In  Is.  xii.  10  the  tcarrlir  is 
mentioned  in  connection  with  the  cedar,  "the  fir- 
tree  and  the  pine,"  ic,  which  should  one  day  1  e 
planted  in  the  wilderness.  There  is  great  uncer- 
tainty as  to  the  tree  denoted  by  the  hnt.d.ur.  1he 
Talmudical  and  Jewish  writers  generally  are  of 
opinion  that  the  box-tree  is  intended,  and  with 
them  agree  Montanus,  Peodatius,  the  A.  V.  and 
other  modem  versions;  Koscnmullcr  (BiU.  li.t. 
300),  Celsius  (/iitrob.  ii.  153),  and  Parkhurst  (//**. 

Lex.  s.  v.  "^lirSr')  are  also  in  favor  of  the  l«x- 
tree.  Hie  Syrinc  and  the  Arabic  version  of  Saadins 
understand  the  ttassliur  to  denote  a  species  of  crd.it 
called  tint-bin*  which  is  distinpiished  by  the  small 
size  of  the  cones  and  the  upright  growth  of  tit* 
branches.  This  interpretation  is  also  sanctioned 
bv  (iesenius  and  Fiirst  (lltb.  Concmd.  p.  134* 
HiUer  (Hienyhyt.  \.  401 )  believes  the  Hebrew  word 
may  denote  either  the  box  or  fhe  maple.  Witi 


est  fi-llcissuna  et  pnestant 
cedro  urn  ''  (BuxU  I.  c). 
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regard  to  tnat  theory  which  identifies  the  Itaidtur  |  passage  in  Kz.  xxvii.  G/>  although  it  is  one  of  ar- 
with  the  therbin.  there  is  not,  beyond  the  authority  knowledged  difficulty,  has  l*en  token  by  ItoclMTt, 
of  the  Syriac  and  Arabic  versions,  any  satisfactory  llosenmullcr,  and  others,  to  uphold  the  claim  of  the 
evidence  to  support  it.  It  is  uncertain  moreover  Uix-tns-  to  rcpnwnt  the  tnt*shui:  For  a  full  ac- 
what  tree  is  meant  by  the  therb'm :  it  is  supposed  count  of  the  furious  readings  of  that  passage  see 
to  be  some  kind  of  cedar :  but  although  the  Arabic  Boscnmlilfer's  SchuL  in  I'j..  xxvii.  0.  Hie  moM 
version  of  Dioacorides  gives  shrrbin  as  the  rendering  satisfactory  translation  appears  to  us  to  lie  that  of 
wf  the  (ireek  *«5pof,  the  two  trees  which  l>ii«a-  i  Hot-hart  {(Stag.  Sna  i.  Hi.  c.  5,  180)  and  Kosen- 
corides  speaks  of  seeiii  rather  to  1*  referred  to  the  j  niuller :  Thy  !>enchcs  have  they  made  of  ivory, 
s&ims  juni/xru*  Uian  to  that  of  /nnus.  However  ,  inlaid  with  Uix-wood  from  the  isles  of  <  hittiui." 
«  id  si  u  s  (ffitrob.  i.  80)  and  Sprengel  (f/itt.  /(>i  Now  it  is  pmlnble  that  the  isles  of  <  hittim  may 
Hri  h.  i.  2»!7|  identify  the  dirMn  with  the  Pinu*  refer  to  any  of  the  islands  or  maritime  district*  of 
ft  ilrut  (linn.),  the  cedar  of  l.chanon.  Accordim:  the  Mediterranean.  ISochart  l-elicves  <oi-ci  is 
to  N'tebuhr  al->>  the  cedar  was  called  rfttrhin.  The  Intended  in  this  passage:  the  Villi;,  has  "de  insiilU 
hsm  word,  hosrevrr,  both  hi  the  Chaldee,  the  Syriac,  I  [talis*."   Corsica  was  celebrated  fur  its  box-tret* 

and  the  Arabic,  is  occasionally  used  to  express  the  i  I'lin.  xvi.  Hi;  Thenphrast.  //.  /'.  iii.  l.'i,  §  .f>).  am! 
>*-/V«/<.«  Although  the  chim  which  the  hox-tnv  it  is  well  known  that  the  ancients  mid-istood  the 
hxs  to  represent  the  tettukur  of  Isaiah  and  Kzckiel  art  of  veneering  wood,  especially  box- wood,  with 
i*  far  from  1«mh^  utisfactorily  established,  yet  the  ivory,  tortoise-shell,  «lc  (Virg.  .tVh.  x  M7).  This 
evidence  rest*  on  a  U-tter  foundation  than  that  |*assagi\  therefore,  does  certainly  seem  to  favor  the 
which   Mipjiorts  the  claims  of  the  tfurf/m.     The  ,  opinion  that  ttnidtui-  denotes  the  wo-*!  of  the  box- 


IV>zrnh. 


the  expression  of  the  text  nor  the  require menta  ol 
tlie  namiti  -e,    [See  Sknkii.  Amer.  cd.]  (J. 

BOZ'KATH  (nJ3?^  [HwylJ  BantfM 
Alex.  MatrxaO;  [t'omp.  &curtxd6{  Aid.  BanxdQ:] 
in  Kings.  Banovpuid:  [t'omp.  BoutovkwS:]  Joseph. 
Bmtk*$'-  liwuln,  /imecnt/i),  a  city  of  dud  ah  in 
the  ShtftlnU',  named  with  l.achish  (Josh.  xv.  39). 
It  is  mentioned  once  again  (2  K.  xxii.  1)  as  the 
native  plate  of  the  mother  of  king  .losiah.  lien 
it  is  s|*'lt  in  the  A.  V.  "  lloscath."  No  trace  of 
the  site  has  \'-r  Ims,  ii  discovered,  (j. 

Boz'KAH  (^T^i  po^Mj from  a  with 

the  force  of  restraining,  therefore  used  for  a  sheep- 

Zs>n?.  Borhart  resits  E^TttfJffniB  «n  OW  word 
a  H?^^2«  Rnsenmiiller  reganls  the  expn*sston  '  daughter  of  box 

.    .  .       '  wood  "  hs  metnphoncnl,  roininrin^  I"*   xiii  S.  Ijun 

il 


tree  (Burns  irmperrirer*),  or  perhaps  that  of  the 
onlv  other  known  species,  Iiitxut  bakaHea ;  but 
the  point  mast  1*  left  undetermined.       W.  II. 

BO'ZEZ  IV*! ^2,  thbunff,  according  to  the 
conjecture  of  (Jes»nius,  Tht*.  p.  299:  Bants :  [Vat. 
HaiV:  l'omp.  Bj(fo'-\  Botes),  the  name  of  one  of 
the  two  "sharp  rocks"  (Hebrew,  "teeth  of  the 
cP<T")  "  lictweer.  the  passages"  by  which  Jonathati 
eiitereii  the  Philistine  garrison.  It  w>en>s  to  have 
bo»n  tliat  on  the  north  side  (1  Sam.  xiv.  4,  5). 
Robinson  notices  two  hills  of  blunt  crxiical  form 
in  the  l«"ttoiu  of  the  UWy  Swrt!nit  just  Is-low 
Muklmuu  (i.  441  and  iii.  289).  Stanley,  on  the 
other  hand,  could  not  mak»  ther_  out  (S.  if  /'.  20.r». 
cute).    And  indeed  these  hills  answer  neither  to 
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Wd,  Qesen.  *.  r.:  Bo<r6tya\  Boc6p,  also  bx&pwua 
Jer.  xlix.  22,  T*?xot  Am.  i.  12;  [0Atyu  Mic  ii. 
12,  Vulg.  orile :]  JJosra),  the  name  of  more  than 
one  place  on  the  cast  of  Palestine.  1.  In  Kdom  — 
the  city  of  Jobab  the  son  of  Zcrah,  one  of  the  early 
lings  of  that  nation  (Gen.  xxxvi.  33;  1  Chr.  i.  44). 
This  in  doubtless  the  place  mentioned  in  later  times 
by  Isaiah  (xxxiv.  6,  lxiii.  1  (in  connection  with 
Kdom),  and  by  Jeremiah  (xlix.  13,  22),  Amos  (i. 
12),  and  .Mioah  (ii.  12,  "sheep  of  11,"  comp.  Is. 
xxxiv.  0;  the  word  u  here  rendered  by  the  Vulgate 
and  by  Gesenius  "  fold,"  "  the  sheep  of  the  fold," 
lie*.  Ttiet.  230).  It  was  known  to  Kusebius,  who 
sprnks  of  it  in  the  Ononutdictm  (TKocdip)  as  si  city 
of  Esau  in  the  mountains  of  Idunura,  in  connection 
with  Is.  lxiii.  1,  and  in  contradistinction  to  Nostra 
in  lWa.  There  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  the 
modern  representative  of  Bozrah  is  tLH><t<iir<h, 

5jA-»ad|,  which  was  first  visited  by  Burckharlt 

(Syr.  407;  Betceyrn\  and  lies  on  the  mountain 
district  to  Oic  S.  E.  of  the  I>ead  Sea,  1  etween 
Tiifileh  and  Petra.  alwut  half-way  between  the 
latter  and  the  Dead  Sea.  Irby  and  Mangles  men- 
tion it  under  tlie  name  of  V/wym  and  lltn'uln 
(chap.  viii. :  sec  also  Itohinaon,  ii.  107).  Hie 
"goats  "  which  Isaiah  connect*  with  the  place  were 
found  in  large  numbers  in  this  neigh borhood  by 
Hunkhardt  (Syr.  405). 

2.  In  his  catalogue  of  the  cities  of  the  land  of 
Moab,  Jeremiah  (xlviii.  24)  mentions  a  Bo/rah  as 

in  "the  plain  country"  (ver.  21,  -ICsSn 
».  t.  the  high  level  downs  on  the  east  of  the  Ik-ad 
Sea  and  of  the  iower  Jordan,  the  /itlka  of  the 
modern  A  nibs).  Here  lay  I  lesbian,  Nel  o,  Kirjath- 
lim,  Ihblathaim.  and  the  other  towns  named  in 
this  passage,  and  it  is  here  that  we  presume  Bozrah 
should  lie  sought,  and  not,  as  has  l»een  lately  sug- 
gested, at  Nostra.  Uic  Human  city  in  Baahan,  full 
sixty  miles  from  Heshhon  (Porter's  Dnmatcus,  ii. 
103,  4c).  On  the  other  hand,  Bozrah  stands  by 
itself  in  this  passage  of  Jeremiah,  not  being  men- 
tioned iu  any  of  the  other  list*  of  the  cities  of 
Moab,  t.  y.  Num.  xxxii. ;  JokIi.  xiii.;  Is.  xvi.;  Ez. 
xxv.;  and  the  catalogue  of  Jeremiah  is  expressly 
said  to  include  cities  loth  "far  and  near"  (xlviii. 
24).  Sune  weight  also  is  due  to  the  consideration 
nf  the  improbability  that  a  town  at  a  later  date  so 
iiii|K>rt;uit  and  in  so  excellent  a  situation  should  lie 
entirely  omitted  from  the  Scripture.  Still  there  is 
the  fact  of  the  specification  of  its  position  as  in  the 
Mishor;  and  also  tliis,  that  in  a  country  where  the 
i cry  kings  were  "sheep  masters"  (2  K.  iii.  4),  a 
name  signifying  a  sheep-fold  must  have  been  of 
c- minion  occurrence. 

For  the  I  Ionian  Nostra,  the  modern  Jiiwra,  on 
the  south  border  of  the  Ilnuran,  see  Behind,  p. 
and  Porter,  ii.  chap.  12.  G. 

BRACELET  (n"T??r*  :  ^,'aAio*;  xX«8aV). 

i  nder  A  km  let  an  account  is  given  of  these  orna- 
ments, the  materials  of  which  they  were  generally 
aiade.  Uic  manner  in  which  they  wore  worn,  Ac. 

rS-*idaa  TTVBVi*,  three  [four]  other  words  are  trans- 
ited by  "  bracelet "  in  the  Bible,  namely :  (1. )  T~  V 
,1rom  to  fasten),  Num.  xxxl.  50.  Ac.  (2.) 

(»  chain,  aitpd,  from  its  being  wreathed, 
^r).    U  only  occurs  in  this  sense  in  Is.  iii.  19, 


BRASS 

hot  compare  the  expression  "  wreathen  chains"  to 
Fji.  xxviii.  14,  22.  Bracelet  of  fine  twisted  Vetw- 
tian  gf>Id  are  still  common  in  ICgypt  (Lane,  ii.  304, 

Append.  A.  and  plates).  (3.)  Vrir,  Gen.  xxxvi  ii. 

18,  25.  rendered  "bracelet."  but  meaning  prol>- 
ably  "a  string  by  which  a  seal-ring  was  suspended  " 

(Gcsen.     ,-.).    [(4.)  nr,  aippayis,  armiUa,  Fj. 

xxxv.  2J,  which  tome  (Gesenius.  Knobel)  under- 
stand to  denote  a  l«*>k  or  rttiqt  for  fastening  tur 
jrarmcnts  of  w  omen,  others  (KoseuniiiUer,  De  We 
Kalisch)  a  nun-Tiny.  —  A.] 


Gold  Egyptian  Bracelet  (W»lkii>.<on.) 

Men  as  well  as  women  wore  bracelets,  as  nr  see 
from  (.'ant.  v.  14,  which  may  be  rendered,  "His 
wrisLs  arc  circlets  of  gold  full  set  with  topazes." 
Uyard  says  of  the  Assyrian  kings:  "the  anna 
were  encircled  by  armlets,  and  On  vrulz  by  bract 


Assyrian  Bracelet  Cltwp     (Nineveh  llarbl«s.) 

ittt,  all  equally  remarkable  for  the  taste  and  lieauty 
of  the  design  and  workmanship.  In  the  centre  of 
the  bracelets  were  stars  and  rosette*,  which  were 
probably  inlaid  with  precious  stones"  ( .VtwerrA. 
ii.  323).  These  may  1*  observed  on  the  sculptures 
in  the  British  Museum.    [Aicmi.kt;  Anklkt  1 

F.  W.  f: 

BRAMBLE.  [Tiioiuts.] 
BRASS  (XoAkoj).    The  word  (bmn 
the  root  XL  P3,  to  iJiint)  is  improperly  translated  by 

"  brass  "  in  the  earlier  books  of  Scripture,  since  the 
Hebrews  were  not  acquainted  with  the  compound 
of  tupper  and  zinc  known  by  that  name.  In  mort 
places  of  the  O.  T.  the  correct  translation  would  be 
copj>er  (although  it  may  sometimes  possibly  mean 
bronze  (^oAko*  KtKpofxtvos).  a  compound  of  copper 
and  tin.  Indeed  a  simple  metal  was  obvious! v  in- 
tended, as  we  see  from  Deut.  viii.  9,  "out  of  whose 
hills  thou  mayest  dig  brass,"  and  Job  xxviii.  2. 
"  Brass  is  molten  out  of  the  stone,"  and  Deut. 
xxxiii.  25,  "  Thy  shoes  shall  be  iron  and  brass." 
which  seems  to  be  a  promise  that  Asher  should  haw 
a  district  rich  in  mines,  which  we  know  to  have 
l«ecn  the  case,  since  Euseb.  (viii.  15,  17  [oV  Mart. 
Pal.  c.  7])  speaks  of  the  Christians  being  con- 
demned rois  kot&  4>cuva>  tt)S  UaXcuinlvm  XoA- 
kov  utriAXois  (Ughtfoot,  Ctnt.  Choroyr.  t.  'Jit). 
[Asiitn.] 

Copper  was  known  at  a  very  early  period,  and 
the  invention  of  working  it  is  attributed  to  Tnl«d- 
catn  (Gen.  iv.  22;  cf.  Wilkinson,  Ant:  /.yj^rf.  iii. 
243;  comp.  "Prior  aris  erat  quam  fi-rri  eognilui 
usus,"  l.ucr.  v.  1202).  It*  extreme  ductility  (XoA 
Kb%  from  xa*^fc')  ,ua,'°  application  almost  uni- 
versal among  the  ancients,  as  llesiod  cxpresslv  mrt 
(Diet,  of  Ant.,  art.  Al$\ 
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i  ae  same  word  is  used  for  money,  in  both  Te*- 
taroects  (Ez.  xvi.  30 ;a  Matt.  x.  9,  Ac). 

It  is  often  used  in  metaphors,  e.  g.  Lev.  xxvi.  19, 
'  I  will  make  your  heaven  as  iron  and  your  earth 
,"  i.  t.  dead  and  hard.  This  expression  is 
in  Deut.  xxviii.  23  (comp.  Coleridge's  "  All 
in  a  hot  and  o>pper  sky,"  Ac.,  Auc.  Afar.).  "  Is 
my  flesh  of  brass,"  i.  e.  invulnerable,  .lob  vi.  12. 
"  They  arc  all  brass  and  iron,"  i.  t  base,  ignoble, 
impure,  Jer.  vi.  28.  It  is  ollen  used  as  an  emblem 
of  strength,  Zech.  vi.  1 ;  Jer.  i.  18,  Ac.  The 
44  brazen  thighs "  of  the  mystic  intake  in  Nebu- 
chadnezzar's dream  were  a  fit  symbol  of  the  "Kxcuot 
Xo^xoxirwvti.  No  special  mention  of  orichalcum 
■eem*  to  be  made  in  the  I  Si  hie. 

The  word  xbA-koKI&cwov  in  Kev.  i.  15,  ii.  18 
(oi  *68f  j  aurov  Zpaiot  xaA*oA.«03'<p)'  has  excited 
much  difference  of  opinion.  The  A.  V.  renders  it 
"  fine  brass,"  as  though  it  were  from  x<x\tc6s  and 
A.«i'3»  (smelting  brass),  or  that  optixaXxos,  which 
was  so  rare  as  to  be  more  valuable  tlian  gold.  Boch- 
mrt  makes  it    as  album  igneo  colore  spiendens,"  as 

though  from  7^^.  "  shining."  It  may  perhaps  be 
deep-colored  frankincense,  as  opposed  to  hpyvpokl- 
Barov  (liddell  and  Scott's  /.«.).        F.  W.  F. 

•BRAYING  IN  A  MORTAR,  l'rov. 
xxvii.  22.    [Klnimime>t»,  III.  («.)  4.] 

•  BRAZEN  SEA,  2  K.  xxv.  13;  Jer.  lii.  17. 
[Sr..*.,  Molten.] 

BRAZEN  SERPENT.  [Serpent.] 

BREAD  (-r^).    The  preparation  of  bread 
as  an  article  of  food  dates  from  a  very  early  period. 
It  must  not,  however,  be  inferred  from  the  use  of 
be  word  Uchem  in  Gen.  hi.  19  ("bread,"  A.  V.) 
hat  it  was  known  at  the  time  of  the  fall,  the  word 
here  occurring  in  its  general  sense  of  ft**i:  the 
earliest  undoubted  instance  of  its  use  is  found  in 

Gen.  xviii.  6.  The  corn  or  grain  ]^Tj 
employed  was  of  various  sorts.  The  liest  bread  was 
uade  of  wheat,  which  after  Itcing  ground  produced 

the  -  flour"  or  "meal"  oAeupo*;  Judg. 

vi.  19;  1  Sam.  i.  24;  1  K.  iv.  22,  xvii.  12.  14), 

and  wheu  sifted  the  "fine  flour"  H^T ;  more 

fully  =^?P  ,-|Vr,  Fx.  xxix.  2:  or  T^b  P^f?, 
(ien.  xviii.  (J;  atufSakis)  usually  employed  in  the 
sacred  offerings  (Kx.  xxix.  40;  I^v.  ii.  1;  I  jr.  xlvi. 
141,  and  in  the  meals  of  the  wealth v  (1  K.  iv.  22; 
*  K.  vii.  1;  Ez.  xvi.  13.  19;  Kev.  xviii.  13).  "Bar- 
ley "  was  used  only  by  the  very  poor  (John  vi.  9, 
13),  or  in  times  of  scarcity  (Ruth  iii.  15,  compared 
with  i.  1  ;  2  K.  iv.  38,  42;  Kev.  vi.  0;  Joseph. 
Ii  J.  v.  10,  §  2):  as  it  was  the  food  of  horses  (1 
K  iv.  28),  it  was  considered  a  syml<ol  of  what  was 
m«4U>  and  insignificant  (Judg.  vii.  13;  comp.  Jo- 
seph. AiU.  v.  0,  § 

arSpwroH  &&pu>Tov;  Liv.  xxvii.  13),  as  well  as  of 
what  was  of  a  mere  animal  character,  and  hence 
MTlered  for  the  offering  of  jealousy  (Num.  v.  15; 
tfjiap.  Ilos.  iii.  2;   l'hilo,  ii.  307).  "Spelt" 

(H*pT2  :  6\vpa,  (ta-  rye,  ftchts,  f/xlt,  A.  V.) 
m  also  used  bolh  in  Egypt  (Ex.  ix.  32)  and  Kal- 
wline  (Is  ixviii.  25;  Ez.  iv.  9;  1  K.  xix.  0,  LXX. 
'-/KptMphu  oAuprnjj).     Herodotus  indeed  states 


In  Esek.  xvi.  3d  1 4..  V.), 
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(ii.  30)  that  in  the  former  country  bread  was  mad* 
exclusively  of  olyra.  which,  as  in  the  LXX..  h« 
identifies  with  zta ;  lutt  in  this  he  was  mistaken, 
as  wheat  was  also  used  (Ex.  ix.  32;  comp.  Wilkin- 
son's Arie.  Egypt,  ii.  397).  Occasionally  the  grains 
above  mentioned  were  mixed,  and  other  ingredients, 
such  as  beans,  lentils,  and  millet,  were  added  (Fa. 
iv.  9;  cf.  2  Sam.  xvii.  28);  the  bread  so  produced 
is  called  "  liarley  cakes  "  (Ez.  iv.  12,  "  «s  larky 
cakes,"  A.  V.),  inasmuch  as  barley  was  the  main 
ingredient.  The  amount  of  meal  required  for  a 
single  baking  was  an  ephali  or  three  measures  (<ieu. 
xviii.  G;  Judg.  vi.  19;  1  Sam.  i.  24;  Matt.  xiii. 
33),  which  appears  to  have  been  suited  to  tbe  size 
of  the  ordinary  oven.  The  baking  was  done  in 
primitive  units  bv  the  mistress  of  the  house  (Gen. 
xviii.  ii)  or  one  of  the  daughters  (>»  Sam.  xiii.  8i: 
female  servants  were  however  cmplovcd  in  large 
households  (1  Sam.  viii.  13):  it  appears  always  to 
have  lieen  the  proper  business  of  women  in  a  family 
(Jer.  vii.  18,  xliv.  19;  Matt.  xiii.  33;  cf.  Klin,  xviii. 
1 1,  28).  Baking,  as  a  profession,  was  carried  on  by 
men  (Hos.  vii.  4,  0).  In  Jerusalem  the  bakers  con- 
gregated in  one  quarter  of  the  town,  as  we  may  infer 
from  the  names  "bakers'  street"  (Jer.  xxxvii.  21), 
and  "tower  of  the  ovens"  (Xeh.  iii.  11,  xii.  38, 
"furnaces,"  A.  V.).  In  the  time  of  the  Ilcrods, 
lakers  were  scattered  throughout  the  towns  of  Kal- 
estine  (Ant.  xv.  9,  §  2).  As  the  bread  was  made 
in  thin  cakes,  which  soon  became  dry  and  unpal- 
atable, it  was  usual  to  bake  daily,  or  when  required 
(Geu.  xviii.  «;  comp.  Hamier's  Obtervathmt,  i. 
483):  reference  is  perhaps  made  to  this  in  the 
lord's  prayer  (Matt.  vi.  11;  Luke  xi.  3).  The 
bread  taken  by  person*  on  a  journey  ((Jen.  xlv.  23; 
Josh.  ix.  12)  was  probably  a  kind  of  biscuit.  The 
process  of  making  bread  was  as  follows:  the  flour 
was  first  mixed  with  water,  or  perhaps  milk  (Iturck- 
hardt's  S..Us  ..«  the  lit,k>uin»,  i.  58);  it  was  then 

kneaded  (tT^V)  with  the  hands  (in  Egypt  with  the 


Kgypti&na  kncadlan  Jouxh  with  their  hands.  (Wilkh. 
son.  From  a  painting  in  the  Tomb  of  KemMM  ID 
at  Thebes.) 

feet  also;  Herod,  ii.  30;  Wilkinson,  ii.  380)  in 
a   small   wooden   bowl   or  "kneading-trough" 

(rPSlTp,  a  term  which  may,  however,  rather  re- 
fer to  the  leathern  bag  in  which  the  Medouin*  carry 
their  provisions,  and  which  serves  both  as  a  wallet 
and  a  table;  Niebuhr's  \'"y<igt,  i.  171;  Hanner, 
iv.  300  ff. ;  the  LXX.  inclines  to  this  view,  givine 
iyKcrraXtif^tiara,  "store,"  A.  V.,  in  Deut.  xxviii. 
5,  17;  th»  expression  in  Ex.  xii.  34,  however, 
"  bound  up  in  their  clothes,"  favors  the  idea  of  > 

wooden  bowl),  until  it  became  dough  ("**2 :  <rTar» 
Ex.  xii.  34,  39;  2  Sam.  xiii.  8;  Jer.  vii.  J8;  Hoa 
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t!gj  ptirui*  kneading  the  douah  with  their  feet.  At  <i 
and  I  the  dough  is  prolwbly  left  to  ferment  in  :i 
basket,  as  U  now  done  at  Cairo.  (Wilkinson.) 

rii.  4.    The  term  "dough  "  is  improperly  given  in 

the  A.  V.  as  =  n'Ov"}?.  in  Num.  xv.  20,  21; 
Xeh.  x.  37;  Ez.  xliv.  30).    When  the  kneading 

wi-  completed,  leaven  •"'SIT  :  o'u»)l  was  generally 
ulded  [l.i  win]:  hut  when  I  lie  time  lor  prcpar- 
»tion  was  short,  it  was  omitted,  and  unleaveued 
!nkes,  hastily  baked,  were  eaten,  as  is  still  the  prev- 
Jent  custom  among  the  Hedouins  ((Jen.  xriii.  6, 
xix.  3;  Kx.  xii.  3D;  Judg.  vi.  l*J;  1  Sam.  xxriii. 

24).  Such  cakes  were  termed  iuv!2  (&(vnu, 
LXX.),  a  word,  of  doubtful  sense,  variously  sup- 
posed to  convey  the  ideas  of  thttnit  ts  (Fiirst.  her. 
a.  v.),  sweetness  (Gcsen.  Tlitatutr.  p.  8l.r>),  or  purity 
(Knobel,  Comm.  in  Kx.  xii.  20),  while  leavened 

bread  was  called  (lit.  sharpened  or  toured; 

Ex.  xii.  3D;  llos.  vii.  4).  Unleavened  cakes  were 
ordered  to  be  eaten  at  the  passover  to  commemorate 
the  hastiness  of  the  departure  (Kx.  xii.  15,  xiii.  3, 
7;  Dcut.  xvi.  3),  as  well  as  on  other  sacred  occa- 
sious  i  Lev.  ii.  11.  vi.  16;  Num.  vi.  15).  The 
leavened  mass  was  allowed  to  stand  for  some  time 
(Matt.  xiii.  33;  Luke  xiii.  21),  sometimes  for  a 
whole  night  (»  their  liaker  sleepcth  all  the  night," 
llos.  vii.  6),  exposed  to  a  moderate  heat  in  order  to 
forward  the  fermentation  ("  he  eeaseth  frjiu  stir- 
ring" P*3?P:  "raising,"  A.  V.]  the  fire  "until 
it  be  leavened,"  Hos.  vii.  4).    The  dough  was  then 

divided  into  round  cakes  (uH^?  i*YH3?,  lit. 
circles :  &prot :  "  loaves,"  A.  V. ;  Kx.  xxix.  23 ; 
Judg.  viii.  ft;  1  Sam.  x.  3;  Trov.  vi.  26;  in  Judg. 

vii.  13,  fiayis),  not  unlike  flat  stones  in 

shajie  and  appearance  (Matt.  vii.  9;  comp.  iv.  3), 
aUiut  a  span  in  diameter  and  a  finger's  breadth  in 
thickness  (comp.  Kane's  Morlern  Egyi>tians,  i.  164). 
Thr«t:  of  these  were  required  for  the  meed  of  a 
lingle  person  (Luke  xi.  5),  and  consequently  one 
was  barely  sufficient  to  sustain  life  (1  Sam.  ii.  36, 
-morsel,"  A.  V.;  Jer.  xxxvii.  21,  "piece,"  A.  V.), 

wheucc  the  expression  Er?^  "bread  of 

affliction"  (1  K.  xxii.  27;  Is.  xxx.  20),  referring 
not  to  the  quality  (pane  plebeio,  Grotius),  but  to 
the  quantity;  two  hundred  would  suffice  for  a  party 
\»  a  reasonahle  time  (1  Sam.  xxv.  18;  2  Sam. 
ivi  1).    'JTie  cakes  were  sometime*  punctured,  and 


1  wo  Egyptians  carryinK  broad  to  the  confer  tiori»r,  who 
rolls  out  the  rwst<\  which  Is  afterwards  made  into 
cakes  of  Tarioiw  forms,  </,  e,f,  g ,  A.  (Wilkinson.) 

hence  called  H^P  beoWvplsi  Ex.  xxix.  2,  23; 
Ixv.  ii.  4,  viii.  20,  xxiv.  ft;  Num.  xv.  20;  2  Sam. 
vi.  19),  and  mixed  with  oil.  Similar  cakes,  sprinkled 
with  seeds,  were  made  in  Egypt  (Wilkinson,  ii. 
386).    Sometimes  they  were  rolled  out  into  wafers 


Egyptians  making  cakes  of  bread  sprinkled  with  seods. 

(Wilkinson.) 

Num.  vi.  15-19),  and  merely  coated  with  oil.  Oil 

w.is   .i»i..iiully  ad. id  to  the  enlii.itn  cake  •  1  K. 

xvii.  12).  A  more  delicate  kind  of  cake  is  de- 
scribed in  2  Sam.  xiii.  6,  8, 10;  the  dough  ("  flour," 
A.  V.)  is  kneaded  a  second  time,  and  probably  some 
stimulating  seeds  added,  as  seems  to  be  implk-d  in 

the  name  P/O^1?  (from  22^,  heart ;  compare 
our  expression  a  cortUal:  itokAvptSts '■  sorbittun- 
cula).  The  cakes  were  now  taken  to  the  oven, 
having  been  first,  according  to  the  practice  in  Egypt, 

gathered  into  "white  baskets"  (Gen.  sL  16), 

a  doubtful  expression,  referred  by  some  to  the 
whiteness  of  the  bread  (kovu  xoy^PlT^,v*  Aquil. 
x6<pivoi  yvptus-  canistra  farina),  bv  others,  us  in 
the  A.  V.,  to  the  whiteness  of  the'  baskets,  and 

again,  by  connecting 

the  word  with  the 
idea  of  a  hole,  to  an 
open-work  basket  (mar- 
gin, A.  V.),  or  lastlv  to 
bread  baked  in  a  hole 
(Kit  to,  art. 
liread).  The  basket* 
were  placet!  on  a  tray 
and  carried  on  the  lak- 
er's head  (Gen.  xl.  16 
Herod,  ii.  35;  Wilkin- 
son, ii.  386). 

The  methods  of  bak- 
An  Egyptian  can-ring  Jakes        .  . 

to  theorem  (Wilkinson.)   ing  (~'T£) 

still  are,  very 
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n  the  East,  adapted  to  the  >  irk) us  styles  of 
die.  Iu  the  towns,  where  professional  bakers 
vsided,  there  were  no  doubt  fixed  ovens,  in 
iza  resembling  those  in  use  amout; 
i;  but  more  asually  each  household  pos- 

iewd  a  portable  oven  ( "^^2i71 :  K\i$ayos),  consist- 
ing of  a  stone  or  metal  jar  about  three  feet  high, 
which  was  heated  inwardly  with  wood  (1  K.  xvii. 
12;  Is.  xliv.  15;  Jer.  vii.  18)  or  dried  grass  and 
flower-stalks  <x<$pTor,  Matt.  \i.  30);  when  the  fire 
had  burned  down,  the  cakes  were  applied  either  in- 
wardly (Herod,  ii.  92)  or  outwardly:  such  ovens 
were  used  by  the  Egyptians  (Wilkinson,  ii.  385), 
and  by  the  Easterns  of  Jerome's  time  {Commtnt. 
In  Lam.  v.  10),  and  are  still  common  among  the 
lVdouin*  (Wellsted's  TractU,  I  350;  Niebuhr's 
[\script.  dc  t  And/it,  pp.  45,  40).  'Hie  use  of  a 
single  oven  by  several  families  only  took  place  in 
time  of  famine  (l.,ev.  xxvi.  20).  Another  species 
of  oven  consisted  of  a  hole  dug  in  tlie  ground,  the 
sides  of  which  were  coated  with  clay  and  tlie  bot- 
tom with  i^hbltt  (Harmcr,  i.  487).  Jahn  (Ar- 
chceoL  i.  y,  §  1-H> )  thinks  that  this  oven  is  referred 

to  in  the  term  Z*"^2  ([>ev.  xi.  35);  but  »be  dual 
ouiuber  is  an  objection  to  this  view.     Hie  term 

%"P  (Gen.  xl.  10)  has  also  l*en  referred  to  it. 

Other  modes  of  Ijoking  were  specially  adapted  to 
the  migratory  habits  of  the  pastor. d  .lews,  as  of  the 
modern  Bedouins ;  the  cakes  were  »itber  spread  up- 
on stones,  which  were  previously  heated  by  light- 
ing a  fire  aliove  them  (Burckhardt's  AWcs,  i.  58) 
or  beneath  them  (Bel/oni  s  TrattU,  p.  84);  or 
they  were  thrown  into  the  heated  emUrs  of  the 
fire'  itself  (Wellsteds  TravJ*,  i.  350;  Xiebuhr, 
IhMrrijJ.  p.  40);  or  lastly,  they  were  roasted  by 
being  pLiced  lietween  Livers  of  dung,  which  bums 
slowly,  and  is  therefore  specially  adapted  for  the 
purpose  (Ez.  iv.  12,  15;  Burckhardt's  A'o/f*,  i.  57; 
Niebuhr's  Dtscript.  p.  40).    The  terms  by  which 

nich  cakes  were  described  were  H2>  ((ion.  xviii. 
6;  Ex.  xii.  39;  1  K.  xvii.  13;  Ez.  iv!  12;  Hos.  vii. 

8),  3172  (1  K.  xvii.  12;  Ps.  xxxv.  10),  or  more 

fully  =1vr7  '"W  C1  K-  lix-  6<  Ul  on  tht 
tUmtt,  "  coals,"  A.  V.),  the  term  H£V  referring, 
however,  not  to  the  mode  of  baking,  but  to  the 
rounded  shape  of  the  cuke  (Gesen.  T/nstur.  p. 
997):  tlie  equivalent  terms  in  the  LXX.  iyxpufiat, 
and  in  the  Vulg.  $ultrinrru:itu  panu,  have  direct 
referenco  to  the  jieculiar  mode  of  taking.  The 
cakes  required  to  be  carefully  turned  during  the 
process  (Hos.  vii.  8:  llarmer,  i.  488).  Other 
methods  were  used  for  other  kinds  of  bread ;  some 

were  l>aked  on  a  pan  ( "^272  '■  rfiycwoV.  mrtagn : 
tlie  Greek  term  survives  in  the  tajm  of  the  Be- 
douins), the  result  l>cing  simUar  to  the  khultz  still 
ted  among  tlie  Litter  people  (Burckhardt's  A*o/<s, 
58)  or  like  the  Greek  raY^piat,  which  were 
.  iked  in  oil,  and  eaten  warm  with  honey  (Allien, 
tiv.  55,  p.  040);  such  cakes  apjiear  to  have  lieen 
chiefly  used  as  sacred  offerings  (Lev.  ii.  5,  vi.  14, 
rii.  0;  1  Chr.  xxiii.  20'/.  A  similar  cooking  uten- 
0  was  used  by  Tamar  (2  Sam.  xiii.  9),  named 

-l^br  Wbawr),  in  which  she  baked  the  cakes. 

wd  then  emptied  them  out  in  a  heap  ("?''*,  not 
tenred,  as  if  it  had  been  broth)  before  Amnnn. 
K  different  kind  of  bread,  pit  bably  resembling  the 
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[Ai:.\is,  p.  101;  Huai- 


ftita  of  the  Bidouins,  a  patty  substance  (Buret 
hardt's  Notts,  i.  57)  was  prepared  in  a  saucepan 

'"^rr1?  Uvxdpa-  cruticuLi :  frging-jxw,  A. 
V.;  none  of  which  meanings  however  correspond 
with  the  etymological  sense  of  the  word,  which  is 
connected  with  boiling);  this  was  also  reserved  for 
sacred  offerings  (Lev.  ii.  7,  vii.  9).  As  the  above- 
mentioned  kinds  of  bread  (the  last  excepted)  were 
thin  and  crisp,  the  mode  of  eating  them  was  by 
breaking  (I^ev.  ii.  0;  Is.  lviii.  7;  I  .am.  iv.  4;  Matt, 
xiv.  19,  xv.  3fl,  xxvi.  20;  Acts  xx.  11;  comp.  Xen. 
Arutb.  >ii.  3,  §  22,  Uproot  SUkKM),  whence  the 

term  2*^r,  *°  break  —  to  give  brtad  (,ler.  xvi. 
7):  tlie  pieces  broken  for  consumption  were  called 
KKitrnara  (Matt.  xiv.  20;  John  vi.  12).  Old 
bread  is  described  in  Josh.  ix.  5,  12,  as  crumiltd 

,'Z',':T"2:  Aquil.  tyaBupvpivos-  in  frusta  oom- 
miniili ;  A.  V.  "mouldy,"  following  the  LXX.  iv 
(xcriiv  Kal  $tfip<nfi*ifot),  a  term  which  is  also  ap- 
plied (1  K.  xiv.  3)  to  a  kind  of  biscuit  which  easily 
crumbled  {KoWupit-  "cracknels,  "  A.  V.). 

\V.  L.  B. 

BREASTPLATE. 

n.iKsr,  I.  (2.)  a.] 

•  BREECHES  :  wtpurntKri-/*1 

inalia),  a  kind  of  drawers,  extending  only  from  the 
loins  to  the  thighs,  worn  by  the  priots  (Ex.  xxviii. 
42,  xxxix.  28;"  Lev.  vi.  lit,  xvi.  4;  Ez.  xliv.  18; 
romp.  Joseph.  Ant.  iii.  7,  §  1;  l'hilo,  lh  Muinrch. 
lib.  ii.  c.  5,  Opp.  ii.  225  ed.  Mang.).  See  Pkikmt, 
fhtts.  A. 

BRETHREN  OF  JESUS.  [Bkothku.] 

RRICK  P32U,  made  of  tchitc  dig:  wAiV 
dot-  biUr;  in  Ez.  iv.  1,  A.  V.  lilt).  Herodotus 

|  ii.  1 71* ),  describing  the  ino«lc  of  building  the  walls 
of  Babylon,  says  that  the  clay  dug  out  of  the  ditch 
was  m  ule  into  bricks  as  soon  a*  it  wax  carried  up, 
and  burnt  in  kilns,  Kafxlfotat-  The  bricks  were 
cemented  with  hot  bitumen  (oV^oAtot),  and  at 
every  thirtieth  row  crates  of  mils  were  stuffed  in. 
This  account  agrees  with  the  history  of  the  build- 
ing  of  the  Tower  of  Confusion,  in  which  the  build- 
ers used  brick  instead  of  stone,  and  slime  -H  ' 
iafaXros),  for  mortar  (Gen.  xi.  3;  Joseph.  Ani.  i 
4,  §  3).  In  the  alluvial  plain  of  Assyria,  both  the 
material  for  bricks  and  the  eetnent,  which  bubbles 

I  tip  from  the  ground,  and  is  collected  and  ex|Kirte«| 
by  the  Aral  is,  were  close  at  hand  for  building  ptir- 
|K>sea,  but  the  Baf.vlonian  bricks  were  more  com- 
monly burnt  in  kilns  than  tli«>«4»  u*«sl  nt  Nineveh, 
which  are  chiefly  sun-<lrio«l  like  the  Egyptian. 
Xcnophon  mentions  a  wall  <idl<sl  the  wall  of  Media, 
not  far  from  Babylon,  made  of  burnt  bricks  set  in 
bitumen  'jrAtVtfoi*  oirrals  if  kotyaXT^  Kantian' 
20  feet  wide,  and  1<M>  fat  high.  Also  another  wall 
of  brick  50  feet  wide  fl>iod.  ii.  7,  8,  12:  Xen. 
Anab.  ii.  4,  §  12,  iii.  4,  §  11 ;  Nnh.  iii.  14;  L-iyanl. 
Xiixtt  h,  ii.  40,  2"i2,  "278).  W  hile  it  is  needless  to 
inquire  to  what  place,  or  to  whom  the  a»  tnal  imm- 
tion  of  brick-making  is  to  be  ascriU-d.  there  is  |«  r 
haps  no  place  in  the  world  more  favorable  for  the 
process,  none  in  w  hich  the  remains  of  original  brick 
structures  have  lieen  more  largely  used  in  Liter 
times  for  building  purjsises.  The  Babylonian 
bricks  fire  usually  from  12  to  13  in.  square,  and 
3 J  in.  thick.  (English  bricks  are  usually  9  in 
long,  4  J  wide.  2 J  thick.)  They  most  of  them  l.eui 
the  name  inscribed  in  cuneiform  character,  of  Neb 
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achadmzzar.  whose  buildings,  no  doubt,  replaced 
those  of  an  earlier  age  (I  jyard,  Nin.  ami  Bab.  pp. 
605,  531 ).  They  thus  possess  more  of  the  charac- 
ter of  tile*  (Ez.  iv.  1).  '1'hcy  were  sometimes 
glazed  and  enamelled  with  patterns  of  various  col- 
ors. Semiramis  is  said  by  Diodorus  to  have  over- 
laid some  of  her  towers  with  surfaces  of  enamelled 
brick  l>earing  elalior.Ue  designs  (Diod.  ii.  8).  En- 
amelled bricks  have  been  found  at  Nimroud  (I.ay- 
ard,  ii.  312).  Pliny  (vii.  5G)  says  that  the  liahy- 
lonians  used  to  record  their  astronomical  observa- 
tions on  tiles  (fcoctilibus  laterculis).  He  also,  aa 
well  as  Vitruvius,  describes  the  process  of  making 
bricks  at  Koine.  There  were  three  sizes,  (1.)  1 J  ft. 
long,  1  ft.  broad;  (2.)  4  ((Ireek)  palms  long, 
12-135  in.  (3.)  5  palms  long,  1516875  in.  The 
breadth  of  (2.)  and  (3.)  the  same.    He  says  the 
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Greeks  preferred  brick  walls  in  general  to  rton 
(xiiv.  14;  Vitruv.  ii.  3,  8).  Bricks  of  more  than 
3  palms  length  and  of  less  than  1  \  palm,  are  men- 
tioned by  the  Tahnudists  (Gesen.  *.  r.).  The  Is- 
raelites, in  common  with  other  captives,  were  em- 
ployed by  the  Egyptian  monarclis  in  making  bricks 
and  in  building  (Ex.  i.  14,  t.  7).  Kiln-bricks  were 
not  generally  used  in  Egypt,  but  were  dried  in  th« 
sun,  and  even  without  straw  are  as  firm  M  when 
first  put  up  in  the  reigns  of  the  Amunopha  and 
Thothnies  whose  names  they  bear.  The  usual  di- 
mensions vary  from  20  in.  or  17  in.  to  14  J-  in. 
long;  8 J  in.  to  G\  in.  wide;  and  7  in.  to  4j  in. 
thick.  When  made  of  the  Nile  mud,  or  alluvial 
deposit,  they  required  (as  they  Btill  require)  straw 
to  prevent  cracking,  but  those  formed  of  clay  taken 
from  the  torrent  beds  on  the  edge  of  the  desert 


Foreign  captives  employed  In  making  bricks  at  Thebes.  (Wilkinson.) 

•.lgs.  1,  2.  Men  returning  after  carrying  the  bricks.  Figs.  3,  6.  Taskmasters.  Fig*.  4.  5.  Men  carrying  brirts. 
Fig*.  'J  13  IMgging  un.l  mixing  the  c  lay  or  mud.  Figs.  8,  14.  Making  bricks  with  a  wt'xlen  mould,  d,  a. 
Fig.  15.  Fetching  water  from  the  Uuk,  k.    At  *  the  bricks  (tobi)  nro  said  to  be  made  at  Thebes. 


.u-ld  together  without  straw;  and  crude  brick  walls 
had  frequently  the  additional  security  of  a  layer  of 
reeds  and  sticks,  placed  at  intervals  to  act  as  bind- 
ers (Wilkinson,  ii.  194,  smaller  ed.;  Birch,  Ancient 
Pottery,  i.  14;  comp.  Her.  i.  179).  Baked  bricks 
aowever  were  used,  chiefly  in  places  in  contact  with 
*rater.  Thev  are  smaller  than  the  sun-dried  bricks 
(Birch,  i.  23*).  A  brick-kiln  is  mentioned  as  in 
Zgypt  by  the  prophet  Jeremiah  (xliii.  9).  A  brick 
pyramid  is  mentioned  by  HenvH  us  (ii.  130)  as  the 
work  of  King  Asychis.  .S>sostris  (ii.  138)  is  said 
k>  have  employed  his  captives  in  building.  Nu- 
iierous  remains  nf  buildings  of  various  kinds  exist, 


constnicted  of  sun-dried  bricks,  of  which  many  spec- 
imens are  to  V*  seen  in  the  British  Museum  with 
ncriptions  indicating  their  date  and  purpose  (Birch, 
i.  11,  17).  Among  the  paintings  at  Thebes,  one 
on  the  tomb  of  Heksbara,  an  officer  of  the  court  of 
Thothmes  III.  (about  1400  n.  c),  represents  the 
enforced  labors  in  brick-making  of  captives,  who 
are  distinguished  from  the  natives  by  the  color  in 
which  they  are  drawn.  Watching  over  the  lahor- 
ers  are  '•task-masters,"  who,  armed  with  sticks 
are  receiving  the  "  tale  of  bricks  "  and  urging  on 
the  work.  The  processes  of  digging  out  the  day 
of  moulding,  and  of  arranging,  are  all  duly  re  pre 
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«nted,  and  though  the  laborer*  cannot  lie  deter- 
mined to  be  Jews,  yet  the  similarity  of  employment 
illustrates  the  Bible  history  iu  a  remarkable  degree 
^ Wilkinson,  ii.  197;  Bireb,  i.  19;  see  Aristoph. 
At.  1133,  A.ly{nmoi  w\tvdo<p6pot ;  Ex.  v.  17,  18). 

The  Jews  learned  the  art  of  brick-making  in 
Egypt,  and  we  find  the  use  of  the  brick-kiln  in 
David's  time  (2  Sam.  xii.  31),  and  a  complaint 
made  by  Isaiah  that  the  people  built  altar*  of  brick 
instead  of  unhewn  stone  as  the  law  directed  (Is.  lxv. 
3;  Ex.  xx.  2o).    [1'oiTEHY.]  H.  \V.  P. 

BRIDE,  BKIDEGROOM.  [Mahkiage.] 

BRIDGE.  The  only  mention  of  a  bridge  in 
the  Canonical  Scriptures  is  indirectly  in  the  proper 

name  Geshur  ,  a  district  in  Bashan,  N.  E. 

of  the  sea  of  Galilee.    At  this  place  s»  bridge  still 
the  bridge  of  tlie  sons  of  Jacob  u  (Ge- 


•en.  *.  r. ).  Absalom  was  the  sou  of  a  daughter  of 
the  king  of  Geshur  (2  Sam.  iii.  3,  xiii.  37,  xiv.  23, 
32).  The  Clialdee  paraphrase  renders  "gates,"  in 
Nahum  ii.  G,  "bridges,''  where,  however,  dykes  or 
weirs  are  to  be  understood,  which  being  burst  by 
inundation,  destroyed  the  walls  of  Nineveh  (L)iod. 
ii.  27).  Judas  Maccahieus  is  said  to  have  intended 
to  make  a  bridge  in  order  to  besiege  the  town  of 
Casphor  or  (aspis,  situate  near  a  lake  (2  .Mac.  xii. 
13).  Josephus  (Ant.  v.  1,  §  3),  speaking  of  the 
Jordan  at  the  time  of  the  passage  of  the  Israelites, 
says  it  had  never  been  bridged  before,  ouk  ({tvicro 
■ryOTtpov,  as  if  in  his  own  time  bridges  had  been 
over  it,  which  under  the  Itomans  was  the 
(See  the  notices  below.)    In  Is.  nxvii.  2o, 
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90,  91,  92,  142,  U3).  A  stone  L ridge  over  the 
Jordan,  called  the  Bridge  of  the  daughters  of  Jatob, 
is  mentioned  by  B.  de  la  Brocquiere,  A.  i>.  1432, 
and  a  portion  of  one  by  Arculf,  a.  ii.  700  (Harly 
Tmc.  m  P>il.  8.  300;  Burckliardt,  Syrii,  315; 
Itohinson,  ii.  441 ).  The  bridge  {ytQvpa)  connect- 
ing the  Temple  with  the  upper  city,  <>f  which  Josc- 
phus  s|»-aks  (H.  J.  vi.  ti,  §  2,  Ant.  xv.  11,  5), 
seems  to  have  been  an  arched  viaduct  (liobinson,  i 
288,  iii.  224).  II.  W.  I'. 

BRIERS-*    No  less  than  mx  lleb.  words  are 
thus  rendered  in  eleven  passages  of  tlie  O.  T.  In 
[  Heb.  vi.  8,  it  represents  iicavBau.    In  the  8th  chap- 
!  ter  of  Judges  occurs  twice  (v.  7,  1»>)  the  word 

I  Z":^?.  which  the  LXX.  render  by  rah  Bap- 
mjyifx  [Vat.  ABapKijvtifx,  Bapeuctfyttfi],  or  [Alex.] 
BapKOfi^fiv,  [BapaKi\¥tin,\  *nd  tlie  A.  V.  by 
briers.  This  is  probably  an  incorrect  rendering. 
The  word  properly  means  a  threshing  machine, 
consisting  of  a  Hat,  square,  wooden  lioard  set  with 
teeth  of  iron,  flint,  or  fragments  of  iion  pyrites, 
which  are  abundant  in  Palestine.  Geseuius 


"V.p,  diij  for  w.iUr,  is  rendered  by  LXX.  yi<pvpav 

Permanent  bridges  over  water  do  not  appear  to 
have  been  used  by  the  Israelites  in  their  earlier 
times,  but  we  have  frequent  mention  made  of  fords 
and  of  their  military  importance  i  Gen.  xxxii.  22 ; 
Josh.  ii.  7;  Judg.  iii.  28,  vii.  24,  xii.  5;  Is.  xvi. 
2).  West  of  the  Jordan  there  are  few  rivers  of 
importance  (Aiutn.  Mare.  xiv.  8;  licland,  p.  284), 
and  perhaps  the  policy  of  the  Jews  may  have  dis- 
couraged intercourse  with  neighboring  tril*es,  for  it 
teem*  unlikely  that  the  skill  of  Solomon's  architects 
was  unable  to  construct  a  bridge. 

Herodotus  (i.  18U)  describes  a  bridge  consisting 
of  stone  piers,  with  planks  laid  across,  built  by  Ni- 
tocris,  B.  c.  circ.  o'JJ,  connecting  the  two  portions 
of  Babylon  (sec  Jer.  Ii.  31,  32,  1.  38),  and  Diodorus 
ipeaks  of  an  arched  tunnel  uuder  the  Euphrates 
(ii.  9).  Bridges  of  boats  are  descrilied  also  by 
Herodotus  (iv.  88,  vii.  3ti ;  comp.  .Esch.  t>9, 
Wo5«o>wi  <rx*8»'a),  and  by  Xenophon  (Amib.  ii. 
4,  §  12).  A  bridge  over  the  Zab,  made  of  wicker- 
work,  connecting  stone  piers,  Is  described  by  l.ayard 
i.  192),  a  mode  of  construction  used  also  in  South 
America. 


jecturea  that  li^2  was  the  name  for  /yn'tes,  from 
7r^,ful<juravU;  and  hence  that  ^n-ib- 
ubi  pyritu  mumta=yiV2  (see  Robinson,  U.  307). 


Though  the  arch  was  known  and  used  in  E 


O  e 


For  PIO,  Mic.  vii.  4,  and  ]1vD,  Kx.  xxviii. 
24,  see  under  Thuk.vs. 

In  Ez.  ii.  0,  we  read  "  Though  briers  and  thorns 

be  with  thee,"  britrs  representing  the  I  Ieb.  C^Il^O, 
which  is  explained  by  rebtU  in  the  margin.  The 

root  is  rtbtUis  vrl  rtfmctiintufuit,  and  the 

rejidering  should  lie  "  Thouyh  rtUUiuiu  nun  like 
thorns  be  with  Oter," 

In  Is.  lv.  13,  we  have  "  instead  of  the  brier  shall 
come  up  the  myrtle-tree,"  the  Heb.  word  lor  brier 

l»cing  ~t2""C,  tirpAtl:  Kirv(a-  urtica.  K6vv(a 
is  a  strong-smelling  plant  of  tlie  endive  kind,  Hen- 
bone,  InuU  hekruum,  Linn.  (Arist.  //.  A.  iv.  8, 

28;    Diosc.  Ui.  12G).    The  Peshito  ha.  JiL^ 

Katurri'i,  savory,  wild  thyme.  Thymus  trr/tyUum,  a 
plant  growing  in  great  abundance  in  the  desert  of 
Sinai  according  to  Buckhardt  (Syr.  ii.).  (ievniu* 
rejects  l»oth  Ilea- lane  and  wild  thyme  on  ctvmolog 
ical  grounds,  and  prefers  u  >ic  i,  nettle,  consider 

ing  "T^D  to  be  a  compound  of  17^,  ussit,  and 

~TS^.  jmnxit.  He  also  notices  tlie  opinion  of 
Ewald  (<jr<tm.  Crit.  p.  52* »)  that  Siwipi  album. 
the  white  mustard,  is  the  plant  meant. 

In  Is.  v.  0,  we  have  mention  of  briers  and  thorns 
as  springing  up  in  desolated  and  wasted  lands;  and 

here  the  Hebrew  word  is  '  — w- ,  trmn  root  , 
riijuit,  horrnlt  [AoamaxtJ  (comp.  Is.  vii.  21,  24, 
2b,  ix.  18,  and  xxxii.  13.    In  Is.  x.  17,  xxvii.  4, 

"T^tr  is  used  metaphorically  for  men.  The 
LXX.  in  several  of  these  passages  have  axcwBa; 
in  one  \6proi,  in  another  aypatam  £tty>d\ 


m  early  as  the  15th  century  b.  c.  (Wilkinson,  i 
302  ff.,  Birch,  i.  14)  the  Komans  were  the  first 
constructors  of  arched  bridges.    They  made  bridge 
over  the  Jordan  anil  other  rivers  of  Syria,  of  whicu 
mmains  still  exist  (Stanley,  2'JO;  Irby  and  Mangles, 

n  •  This  brl<b^>  spans  tlm  Jordan,  between  the  IVil-k  I'alextins  must  always  have  passed  tills  way.  >.«• 

and  th«  lake  of  Oalilw,  and  Is  caKcd  Jisr  ft  nit  Va'-  Qcsuur.  II. 
k.M>,  "  BrMi'o  of  Jacob's  daughters    ihoblnson,  P/iy«.       *•  The  eminent  UebraLst,  Professor  Dietrich  of 

(Jeogr.  p.  lijo).   It  Is  60  pares  long,  hnL  has  4  point«l  Marjurg,  trwits  of  tho  subject  of  this  article  tinier  th« 

vches.    Though  comparatively  modern,  U  no  doubt  head  of  Dornen-  unit  UiM'ln  imm  ipp.  35-<>8)  in  his 

where  a  bridge  stood  iu  the  earliest  times,  since  Abhnntllungen  ftir  Semilivh*  Wvrtforsthut.*  (Uipng, 

t.d  I  1844).  U 
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There  is  nothing  in  the  etymology  or  usage  by 
which  we  can  identify  the  ^"EtV  with  any  partic- 
ular species  of  prickly  or  thorny  plant.  Possibly 
It  is  a  genend  term  for  the  very  numerous  plants 
of  thin  character  which  are  found  in  the  unculti- 
rat*xl  lauds  of  the  East.  W.  D. 

BRIGANDINE.     The  Hebrew  word  thus 

rendered  in  Jer.  xlvi.  4,  li.  3  ("P^D,  tiryun: 
Bwpa^:   lorica)  is   closely  connected' with  that 

(YT"?tt\  ihir,/,H)  which  is  elsewhere  translated 
"coat  of  mail  "  (1  Sam.  xvii.  5,  38).  and  "haber- 
geon" (>  Chr.  xxvi.  14;  Neh.  iv.  16  [10]). 
[Aims,  p.  101  a.]  Mr.  Wedgwood  (Did.  of  Eng. 
b'Aym.  s.  v.)  says  it  41  was  a  kind  of  scale  armor, 
also  called  lirignnders,  from  being  worn  by  the 
light  troop*  called  brigands."  The  following  ex- 
amples will  illustrate  the  usage  of  the  word  in  Old 
English :  »  Hie  rest  of  the  armor  for  his  body,  he 
had  put  it  on  before  in  his  tent,  which  was  a  Si- 
cilian cassocke,  and  vpon  that  a  brit,nndme.  made 
of  many  foldes  of  canuas  with  oy  let-holes,  which 
was  gotten  among  the  sjwiles  at  the  battell  of 
Issus"  (North's  Plutarch,  AUx.  p.  7:}.%  ed.  1595). 

"llym  solfc  with  the  Duke  of  Huckyngham  stode 
harnessed  in  olde  euil-fauoured  BriyamUrt"  (Hall, 
Edtc.  I",  fi.l.  15  b,  ed.  1550).  The  ibrms  bri'/an- 
taiUe  and  briymdiue  also  occur.         W.  A.  W. 

BRIMSTONE  (nv^:2,a  yophith:  6uov  i 
ndpftur).  There  can  be  no  "question  that  the  He- 
brew word  which  occurs  several  times  in  the  Bible 
Is  correctly  rendered  "  brimstone;  "  h  this  meaning 
Is  fully  corroborated  by  the  old  versions.  The  word 
is  very  frequently  associated  with  "fire:"  "  The 
I/jrd  rained  upon  Sodom  and  Gomorrah  brimstone 
and  fire  out  of  heaven"  ((Jen.  xix.  24);  see  also 
Ps.  xi.  ti;  Ez.  xxxviii.  22.  In  Job  xviii.  15,  and 
Is.  xxx.  33,  »  brimstone "  occurs  alone,  but  no 
doubt  in  a  sense  sinular  to  that  in  the  foregoing 
passages,  namely,  as  a  synonymous  expression  with 
lightning,  as  has' been  observed  by  I>e  C'lerc  (Di*- 
*vrt.  ik  Smloiiue  tubrri  fitme,  Commentario  [in] 
Pentateuch,  adjeeta,  §  iv.),  Michaelis,  Rosennniller, 
and  others.0  There  is  a  peculiar  sulphurous  odor 
which  Is  occasionally  perceived  to  accompany  a 
tliunder-storm ;  tlie  ancients  draw  particular  atten- 
tion to  it:  see  Pliny  (Ar.  //.  xxxv.  15),  "  Fulmina 
ac  fulgura  quoque  sulphuris  odorem  habent;  "  Sen- 
eca (Q.  wit.  ii.  53),  and  l'ersius  (SoL  ii.  24,  25). 
Hence  the  expression  in  the  Sacred  writings  "fire 
and  brimstone  "  to  denote  a  storm  of  thunder  and 
lightning.  The  stream  of  brimstone  in  la,  xxx.  33 
is,  no  doubt,  as  l>ec  (Ihb.  Ltx.  p.  12-1)  has  well 
expressed  it,  "  a  rushing  stream  of  lightning." 

I'rom  Deut.  xxix.  23,  "  the  whole  land  thereof 
is  brimstone  like  the  overthrow  of  Sod- 
om," it  would  appear  that  native  sulphur  itself  is 
alluded  to  (see  also  Is.  xxxiv.  !)).  Sulphur  is  found 
at  the  present  time  in  different  parts  of  Palestine, 
but  in  the  greatest  abundance  on  the  borders  of 
the  Dead  Sea.    "  We  picked  up  pieces,"  says  Dr. 

• 

«  Probably  allied  to  ""^25,  a  Reneral  name  for  such 
as  abound  with  resinous  iuilainmablc  exudations  ; 
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Robinson  {Bib.  Btt.  ii.  221),  "as  large  hi««| 
nut  near  the  northern  shore,  and  the  Arabs  amid  ri 
was  found  in  the  sea  near  'Jin  d-Etst,Umk  in 
lumps  as  large  as  a  man's  fist:  they  find  it  in  suf- 
ficient quantities  to  make  from  it  their  own  gun- 
fxmder."   St*  Irby  and  Wangles  (  TnirtU  p.  453  ) 
liurckhardt  <Tr„r<I*%  p.  3!W),  who  ol*erv«i  that 
the  Aral*  use  sulphur  in  diseases  of  their  camels 
and  Shaw  (TmnU,  ii.  159).    There  are  hot  *ul 
phuruus  springs  on  the  eastern  coast  at  the  _ 
(allirrhoe  (Irby  and  .Mangles,  'Inn:  p.  4<i7, 
Robinson,  Bib.        ii.  222). 

The  pieces  of  sulphur,  varying  in  siw  from  a  nut- 
meg to  a  small  hen's  egg,  which  traveller*  pick  up 
on  the  shore  of  the  Dead  Sea,  liave,  in  all  prol*- 
bility,  Ix-cn  disintegrated  from  the  adjacent  lime- 
stone  or  volcanic  rocks  and  washed  up  on  the  shores 
Sulphur  was  much  used  by  the  Greeks  and  Romans 
in  their  religious  purifications  (Juv.  ii.  157;  Plin. 
xxxv.  15):  hence  the  (i reek  word  duov.  lit.  "the 
divine  thing,"  was  employed  to  express  this  sid>- 
stance.  Sulphur  is  found  nearly  pure  in  differ*  nt 
parts  of  the  world,  and  generally  in  volcanic  di*- 
tricts;  it  exists  in  combination  with  metals  and  in 
various  sulphates;  it  is  very  combustible,  and  is 
used  in  the  manufacture  of  gunpowder,  matches. 
Ac.  Pliny  (/.  r.)  says  one  kind  of  sulphur  was 
employed  "ad  ellychnia  eonficicjida."       \V.  H. 

•  BRING.  "  To  bring  a  person  on  his  way  " 
or  "journey  "  is  used  in  the  A.  V.  in  the  sense  of 
to  conduct  or  accompany  him,  for  a  part  or  the 
whole  of  the  distance,  often  with  the  associated 
idea  of  fitting  him  out  with  the  necessary  supplies 

(n^CT  :  av^LTrpowt/jLvw,  rpoW/airw :  dtduco,  jmc- 
mitto;  Gen.  xviii.  10;  Acta  xv.  3,  xxi.  5;  Rom.  xv. 
24;  1  Cor.  xvi.  0;  2  Cor.  i.  10;  Tit.  Ui.  13;  3 
John  6).  A. 

*  BROIDER.  See  Emuiuhlkukk.  It, 
many  modern  editions  of  the  A.  V.,  broidtrtd  in 
1  Tim.  ii.  'J  —  "  not  with  broidercd  hair"  —  is  a 
corruption  of  brouhd,  the  rendering  of  the  ed.  of 
1011  and  other  early  editions.  Braided  is  an  old 
form  of  braided.  The  marginal  rendering  ii 
"plmt,d;"  Gr.  iv  TrKtyfiaatv;  Vulg.  in  Uvtii 
crinibtm.  ,\ 

BROOK, 
dered  in  the  O. 


Four  Hebrew  words  are  thus 
T. 


rV~*C2,  "  sulphur,"  as 
See  the  Lexicons  of  Parkhurst  and  Oescolus. 


,  kibtlt. 


Cf.  thi  Arabic 


- 


1.  rrrtf.  aphik  (Ps.  xlii.  1  [2]),  which  properly 
denotes  a  \iolent  torrent,  sweeping  through  a  moun- 
tain gorge.  It  occurs  only  in  the  poetical  books, 
and  is  derived  from  a  root  aphtik,  signifying  •»  to 
be  strong."  Elsewhere  it  is  rendered  "stream," 
"channel,-'  "river." 

2.  "VS\  t/or  (Is.  xix.  0,  7,  8,  xxiii.  3,  10),  nn 
E-gyptian  word,  generally  applied  to  the  Nile,  or  to 
the  canals  by  which  Egypt  was  watered.  The  onlj 
exceptions  to  this  usage  are  found  in  Dan.  xii.  5, 
0,  7. 

3.  micdl  (2  Sam.  xvii.  20),  which  oc- 
curs but  once,  and  then,  according  to  the  most 
probable  conjecture,  signinej  a  "rivulet,"  or  small 
stream  of  water.    'ttie  etymology  of  the  word  ia 


f>  From  A.  8-,  brmnan.  r'  to  burn,"  and  .t/j»/. 
c  See  the  dlfTercnt  explanaflon  of  HenjC'tenbcrg;  (Pt 
xi.  G),  who  maintains,  contrary  to  all  reason,  tbs 
Sodom  and  Gomorrah  were  destroyed  by  "a  liteia 
of  brimstone  " 
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1  ue  Targum 


•  Jordan 

4.  ^n^,  tuichol.  a  term  app'.ied  both  to  the 
Iry  torrent  bed  (Num.  xxi.  12;  Judg.  xvi.  4)  and 
jo  the  torrent  itself  (1  K.  xvii.  .i).  It  correspond* 
with  the  Arabic  tnlhj,  (be  Greek  x«uaapioi/r,  the 
Italian  finm  irit,  and  the  lriili;in  nulla/,.  For  fur- 
k  Kivmc.  W.  A.  \V. 


BROTHER  -S:  a5«\^j)  The  Hebrew 
word  is  used  in  various  senses  it)  the  (>.  T..  a*  (I.) 
Any  kinsman,  and  n«>t  a  mere  brother;  t.  <j.  nephew 

(ien.  xiv.  In.  xiii.  X;,  husband  (Cant.  iv.  it).  (2.) 
nix  of  the  same  trils-  2  Sain.  xix.  12).  (•'].)  Of 
the  wine  people  (,1.x.  ii.  11),  or  even  of  a  connate 
tieople  (Num.  xx.  14  i.    (4.)  An  ally  (Am.  i.  It). 

o.)  Any  friend  (.lob  vi.  l,jb  (»».)  One  of  the  same 
>rhce  (1  K.  ix.  Mi.  (7.)  A  fellow  man  (Lev.  xix. 
IT}.  (8.)  Metaphorically  of  any  similarity.  It  U  a 
very  favorite  Oriental  metaphor,  a*  in  Job  xxx.  2'J. 
"  I  am  become  a  brother  to  the  jackal*  "  (Gescn. 
a.  r  ). 

The  word  aitktp6s  ha*  a  similar  range  of  mean- 
ings in  the  X.  T.,  and  is  also  uvil  for  a  disciple 
(Matt.  xxv.  40,  Ac);  a  fellow-worker,  as  in  St. 
Paul's  Kf>p.  passim;  and  especially  a  Christian. 
Indeed,  we  see  from  the  Art*  that  it  was  bv  this 
name  that  Christians  usually  spoke  of  each  other. 
The  name  Christian  was  merely  used  to  descrilje 
them  objectively,  i.  t.  from  the  Pagan  point  i>f 
view,  as  we  see  from  the  place*  where  it  occurs, 
fiam.lv,  Acts  [xi.  2o],  xxvi.  28,  and  1  Pet.  iv. 
H. 

Hie  Jewish  schoots  distinguish  between  " bro- 
ther" and  ••  neighltor;  "  '•brother"  meant  an  Is- 
raelite by  blood.  ••  ncighls>r  "  a  proselyte.  They 
all-wed  neither  title  to  the  Gentiles;  "but  Christ 
and  the  A  (jostles  extended  the  name  "brother"  to 
all  Christians,  and  ncighlior  "  to  all  the  world, 
1  C.,r.  v.  II;  Luke  x  2J,  30  (l.ightfoot,  //or. 
Ihhr.  ..,1  M  itt.  v.  22 j. 

We  must  now  briefly  touch  on  the  difficult  and 
interesting  question  as  to  who  were  "  the  brethren 
of  the  I>>rd."  and  piss  in  review  the  theories  re- 
specting them.  And  first  we  would  observe  that  in 
arguing  at  all  against  their  l«cing  the  n  nl  brethren 
of  Jesus,  far  b»»  mtieh  stress  b  is  i>een  laid  on  the 
assumed  indefmiteness  of  meaning  attached  to  the 
"brother"  in  Scripture.  In  all  the  adduced 
it  will  be  seen  that,  when  the  won!  is  used  in 
any  but  its  proper  sense,  the  context  prevents  the 
possibility  of  confusion;  and  indeed  in  the  only  two 
exceptional  instance*  (not  metaphorical),  namely, 
thorte  in  which  L>t  and  Jacob  are  respeclivelv 
called  "brothers"  of  Abraham  and  Ijtban,  the 
word  is  only  extended  so  far  as  to  mean  "  nephew ;  " 
and  it  must  l>e  remeinliered  that  even  these  excep- 
tions are  quoted  from  a  single  book,  seventeen  cen- 
turies earlier  than  the  gosjals.  If  then  the  word 
♦  brethren,"  as  re|>eatedly  applied  to  James,  ,lc. 
really  mean  "cousins"  or  "kinsmen."  it  will  l>e 
the  mi/ij  instance  of  such  an  application  in  which 
no  data  are  given  to  correct  the  laxity  of  meaning. 
Again,  no  really  parallel  case  <an  be  q:iot<sl  from 
he  X.  T.,  except  in  merely  rhetoric,  and  tropical 
yeuwages ;  whereas  when  ••  nephews  are  meant 
they  are  always  sfwvitied  as  such,  as  in  i  'ol.  iv.  10; 
Acts  xxiii  lti  (Kitto,  iht  A/*>*th.;  p.  ltj'i 
I  here  is  therefore  no  adequate  warrart  in  the 


to  take  "  brethren  "  as  me&nma, 

"  relati  e*;"  and  therefore  the  a  p<  i»n :  prtsmrnp 
tion  is  in  favor  of  a  literal  acceptation  of  the  term. 
We  have  dwelt  the  more  strongly  on  this  point 
because  it  seems  to  have  l>een  far  too  easily  assumed 
that  no  imp irtauec  is  to  l>e  attached  to  the  mere 
fact  of  their  Uing  inrariaMy  called  Christ's  breth- 
ren;  whereas  this  consideration  alone  goes  tar  tc 
prove  that  they  really  were  ho. 

There  are,  however,  three  traditions  res|>eeting 
them.  They  are  first  mentioned  (Matt.  xiii.  50) 
in  a  manner  which  would  certainly  lead  an  un- 
biased mind  to  conclude  that  they  were  our  l-ord'i 
uterine  brothent.  •>  Is  not  this  the  carpenter's  son  V 
is  not  his  iwthtr  called  Mary?  ami  his  hnf.'-rrti 
James,  and  Jose*,  and  Judas,  and  Simon?  and  hit 
siiftrs,  are  they  not  all  with  us?  "  Hut  since  we 
find  that  there  was  a  "  Mary,  the  mother  of  James 
and  Jose*"  i  Matl.  xvii.  5»i"),  and  that  a  "James 
and  Ju.las  ( V )  "  were  sons  of  Alphnus  (Luke  vi.  15, 
lb),  the  most  general  tradition  is — I.  That  they 
were  all  our  I-ord's  first  cousins,  the  sons  of  Al- 
phas (or  <  lopas  —  not  Cleopas.  Bee  Alford,  Cr. 
Ttst.  Matt.  x.  .'!)  and  Mary,  the  sister  of  the  Vir- 
gin. This  tndition  is  accepted  by  I'apias,"  Jerom* 
[Cat.  Srrijtt.  /,.<•.  2),  Auijustino,  and  the  I^atin 
Chureh  generally,  ajid  is  now  the  one  most  com- 
monly received.  Vet  there  seem  t<>  be  overwhelm- 
ing arguments  against  it:  forfl.)  The  reasouinn 
entirely  depend-  on  three  very  doubtful  a--timptions, 
namely.  {.,.)  That  "his  mother's  sister"  (John  xix. 
2'ji  must  be  in  apijositiou  with  "Mars,  the  wife 
of  t  l.->]»has."  whieli  would  W  improbable,  if  only  on 
the  u'round  that  it  sii|»|h.s,s  two  -i-ter,  to  have  had 
the  -ame  name,  a  supposition  sub-t.int iated  bv  no 
ptrallel  ca-es  [Wie-<  b  r  (comp.  Markxv.  4nj  thinks 
that  Salome,  the  wife  of  /eUilce.  is  iuteiidisj  bv 
■•bis  mother's  si-tcr  'J.  (A.)  That  "Man,  the 
itxjther  of  James,"  w:is  the  wife  of  Alpli  eus,  /.  e 
that  the  James  intended  is  Teufa/3  >v  <»  ' .Kktyaiou. 
;>'.}  That  (  leophas,  or  more  eorrectly  <  'lopas.  whose 
wi!e  Mary  was,  is  identical  with  Alpha-us;  which 
may  In,-  the  case,  although  it  cannot  !*■  provisl. 
i  2.  i  If  his  cou-in*  were  ine-.uit.  it  would  lie  si-_'iiallj 
untrue  that  •*  neither  di<l  his  brethren  Is  lieve  on 
him  "  (John  vii.  :»  tf.),  for  in  all  probability  three 
out  of  the  four  (namely,  James  the  Matthew  o.r 
Ixvi),  and  J  tide,  the  brother  (?)  of  James  >  w  r«j 
actual  AjMittUt.  We  do  not  s*s-  how  this  objection 
can  l>e  removed.  (:).)  It  is  quite  unaccountable 
that  these  "  brethren  of  the  hird,"  if  they  were 
only  his  cousins,  should  lie  always  mentioned  in 
conjunction  with  the  Virgin  Man,  and  never  with 
their  own  mother  Mary,  who  was  U>th  alive  and  in 
constant  attendance  mi  our  I/ird.  (4.)  They  are 
generally  spoken  of  as  distinct  from  the  A|K)stle.s; 
see  Acts  i.  14;  1  Cor.  ix.  :>;  and  Jude  (17)  sceiiu 
to  clearly  imply  that  he  himself  was  not  an  Apostle. 
It  seems  to  us  that  these  four  objections  are  quite 
adequate  to  set  aside  the  verv  slight  grounds  for 
idcntit\ing  the  "brethren  of  the  Urd  "  with  the 
••  sons  of  Alpha'us." 

II.  A  strond  tradition  ac.epted  bv  Hilary. 
I'.pijihaniiis,  and  the  Greek  fathers  oer.era!! v,  makes 
them  the  s«>ns  of  .ln.ojih  by  a  lonner  maniaLre  with 
a  ecrtain  flseha  or  .Salome  of  the  tribe  of  Jmlah; 
in>le.-<l  l-'.piphaniu-  \,U>',if.  x\ix.  §  4  even  men 
(ions  the  -uppovd  order  of  birth  of  ti  e  tour  sons  and 
two  daughters.    Hut  Jerome  (Cm. «'«  Matt.  xii.  4ft; 


"•Not  the  primitive  bb>hop  of  thin  name,  nf  Hientp.   ceuturv    l'n>f.  la^titfoot  ion  C„il„t  p  pointed 

who  livcxl  tu  th«  11th    out  U.ls  »ui.  of  th*  wrii.r  M 
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III.  and  not:*;  Kuinoel  and  AUbrd  on  Matt,  tai 
56;  Ughtfoot,  llor.  llebr.  Matt.  v.  22,  *c,  A«.) 

F.  W.  K 

•  On  this  question  of  «  the  brethren  of  the  Lord,' 
Dr.  Lange  maintains  the  cousin-theory,  but  with  i 
peculiar  modification.  He  derives  the  cousinahip 
not  from  the  mothers  (the  two  Mans  being  sisters) 
but  from  the  fathers  (C'lopas  or  Alpha-us  and  Joae|»h 
being  brothers).  See  his  ISiOttuerk,  i.  201,  and 
I>r.  Schaff's  Translation,  p.  255.  Frofenor  li^ht- 
foot  Uiinks  the  words  on  the  cross,  «»  Woman,  be- 
hol<I  thy  sou,"  said  of  John  Uie  Evangelist,  are 
decisive,  as  showing  that  the  mother  of  Jesus  had 
no  sons  of  her  own,  and  hence  according  to  his  new 
"  the  brethren  must  have  been  sons  of  Joseph  by 
a  former  marriage  (St.  Paul's  Kp.  to  the  (Joint.,  pji. 
241-275).  (M'  these  two  explanations  (the  cousin- 
theory  being  regarded  as  out  of  the  question )  I >r. 
SeharF  (on  Lange,  pp.  256-260,  where  he  has  a  full 
note)  prefers  the  latter,  partly  as  agreeing  better 
with  the  apparent  age  of  Joseph,  the  husband  of 
Mary  (who  disappears  so  early  from  the  history ). 
and  also  with  the  age  of  the  brothers  who  seem  at 
times  to  haw  exercised  a  sort  of  eldership  over 
Jesus  (eomp.  Mark  iii.  31  ami  John  vii.  3  (T.  j. 
Undoubtedly  the  view  adopted  in  the  foregoing 
article,  that  Jesus  hail  brothers  who  were  the  sons 
of  Mary,  is  the  one  which  an  unforced  exegesi*  re- 
quires;  and,  as  to  the  fact  of  the  Saviour's  com- 
mitting the  mother-in  his  last  moments  to  the  care 
of  John,  which  this  view  is  said  to  make  irrecon- 
coneilablc  with  "the  claims  of  filial  piety,"  if  Mary 
had  sons  of  her  own,  it  is  not  easy  in  point  of  prin- 
ciple to  make  out  the  material  difference  (affirmed 
by  those  w  ho  suppose  a  previous  marriage  of  Joseph  1 
between  such  claims  of  her  own  sons  and  those  of 
step-sons.  "  The  perpetual  virginity  of  Mary  ,"' 
says  the  late  Frof.  Edwards,  "is  inferred  from  half 
a  verse  (Matt.  i.  25),  which  by  natural  implication 
teaches  the  direct  contrary  "  This  question  it 
brought  up  again  under  J  aver.  11. 

•  BRUIT,  Jer.  x.  22;  Nah.  iii.  19,  is  used  in 
the  sense,  now  obsolete,  of  >«  report,"  tidings." 
The  A.  V.  in  the  passages  referred  to  follows  the 
Genc\an  version.  A. 

BUBASTIS.  [I'lBESETii.] 

•  BUCKLER.    [Arms,  II.  5;  Shield  ] 

BUKTU  [contracted  for  WjfS ;  set 

infra] :  Bokki;  [Alex.]  Bwmu;  [Vat.  But,  Bukou-] 

fj<>rri).  1.  Son  of  Abishua  and  father  of  Uzxi, 
fifth  from  Aaron  in  the  line  of  the  high-priests  in 
1  t  hr.  v.  31,  vi.  36  (vi.  5,  51,  A.  V.),  and  in  the 
genealogy  of  Ezra,  Ezr.  vii.  4,  and  1  Ksdr.  viii.  2. 
where  he  is  called  BokkiL,  Boccas,  which  is  cor 
nipted  to  Boiuth,  2  Esdr.  i.  2.  Whether  Bukki 
ever  filled  the  office  of  high -priest,  we  are  not  in- 
formed in  Scripture.  Epiphanius  in  his  list  of  the 
ancestors  of  Jehoiada,  whom  he  fancifully  supjxmes 
to  be  brother  of  Ujjah  the  Tishbite,  omits  both 
Itukki  and  Abishua  (Advers.  Melchizedtc.  iii  A 
Josephus  (Ant.  viii.  1,  §  3)  expressly  says  that  all 
of  Aaron's  line  hetwecn  Joseph  (Abishua)  the  high- 
priest,  and  Zadok  who  was  made  high-priest  in  the 
reign  of  I  >avid.  were  private  persons  ( iliwrtiKravrn  '. 
i.  r.not  high- priests,  mid  mentions  by  name  •'  Bukki 
the  son  of  Joseph  the  high-priest."  as  the  first  of 


ilights  UJs  as  a  mere  conjecture,  borrowed  from  the 
•*  deliramenta  Apocryphorum,"  and  Origen  says 
that  it  was  taken  from  the  Gospel  of  St.  Feter. 
The  only  shadow  of  ground  for  its  possibility  is  the 
apparent  difference  of  age  between  Joseph  and  the 
Virgin 

III.  They  are  assumed  to  have  been  the  offspring 

•f  a  levirate  marriage  between  Joseph  and  the  wife 

of  his  deceased  brother  C'lopas.    But  apart  from  all 

evidence,  it  is  obviously  idle  to  examine  so  arbitrary 

an  assumption. 

The  arguments  against  their  lieing  the  sons  of 

the  Virgin  after  the  birth  of  our  Lord,  are  founded 

on  — (1.)   The  almost  constant  tradition  of  h«"r 

ke.icapdtvla-    St.  Basil  (Senn.  <le  S.  JVatir. )  even 

records  a  story  that  "  Zechary  was  slain  by  the  Jews 

between  the  porch  and  the  altar  "  for  affirming  her 

to  be  a  A'irgin  after,  as  well  as  before  the  birth  of 

ber  most  holy  S>n  (Jer.  Taylor,  Duct.  Dubil.  11.3, 

4).    Still  the  tradition  was  nut  universal:  it  was 

denied,  for  instance,  by  large  numbers  called  Anti- 

dicomarianita'  and  llelvidiani.    To  quote  Ez.  xliv. 

2,  as  any  argument  on  Uie  question  is  plainly  al>- 

surd.    (2.)  On  the  fact  that  on  the  cross  Christ 

commended  his  mother  to  the  care  of  St.  John ; 

but  this  is  easily  explicable  on  the  ground  of  his 

brethren's  apparent  disbelief  in  Him  at  that  time, 

though  they  seem  to  have  lieen  converted  very  soon 

afterwards.    (3.)  On  the  identity  of  their  names 

with  those  of  the  sons  of  Alplueus.    This  argument 

loses  all  weight,  when  we  remember  the  con*L-int 

recurrence  of  names  in  Jewish  families,  and  Uie  ex- 
treme commonness  of  these  particular  names.  In 

Uie  N.  T.  alone  there  may  be  at  least  five  contem- 
porary Jameses,  and  several  Judes,  not  to  mention 

Uie  21  Simons,  17  Jose*,  and  16  Judi-s  mentioned 

by  Josephus. 

On  Uie  other  hand,  the  arguments  for  their  being 

«n»r  lord's  uterine  brothers  are  numerous,  and, 

fciXVs  rWA.v//Vt/r/,  to  an  unprejudiced  mind  almost 

:•- resistible,  although  singly  they  are  ojieu  to  objec- 
tions:  e.  g.  (1.)  The  word  npvr6roKos  vl6s,  Lukej 

h.  7.    (2.)  Matt.  i.  25,  o'jk  iylvwaKtv  aur^y  *ws\ 

„*•  It,  «».  h.  t.      to  which  A lford  justly  remarks, 

a:  !v  onp  meaning  cultt  have  lieen  attached  but  for! 

prconctived  theories  about  the  atrwapdevia-  (3.)( 
r[\e  general  tone  of  the  gosjiels  on  Uie  subject, 

»ince  they  are  ctmstantly  spoken  of  icith  the  Virgin 

Mary,  and  wifh  no  shadow  of  a  hint  Uiat  they  were 

not  her  own  children  (Matt.  xii.  46;  Mark  iii.  31, 

Ac).    It  can,  we  think,  hardly  I*  denied  that  any 

one  of  these  arguments  is  singly  stronger  than  those 

produced  on  the  other  side. 

To  sum  up  then,  we  have  seen  (I.)  that  "the 

Irethren  of  the  Ixird  "  could  hardly  have  been  iden- 

timl  with  the  son*  of  Alpha-its,  and  (II.)  that  we 

have  no  grounds  for  supjiosing  them  to  have  been 
Uie  sons  of  Joseph  by  a  previous,  or  (III.)  a  levi- 
rate marriage:  that  the  arguments  in  favor  of  their 
f>eing  actual  brothers  of  our  I.ord  are  cogent,  and 
that  the  tradition  on  the  other  side  is  not  suffi- 
ciently weighty  or  unanimous  to  set  them  aside. 
Hnally,  this  tradition  of  Uie  perpetual  virginity  of 
the  mother  of  our  Ixird  (which  any  one  may  hold, 
if  he  will,  as  one  of  the  "  pie  credibilia,"  Jer.  Tav- 
k.r.  Duct.  Dub.  II.  3,  6)  is  easily  accounted  for  by 
lie  general  error  on  the  inferiority  of  the  wedded 
o  the  virgin  state:  Scripture  in  no  way  requires 

ns  to  believe  it,  ami  since  Mary's  previous  virginity  I  those  who  lived  a  private  lifr,  while  the  pontilica. 
s  ulo»*  '>i«ii*ite  to  the  Gospel  narrative,  we  must  [  dignity  was  in  the  house  of  Ithamar.    But  in  v 
Tgard  !'.:-»  a  question  of  mere  curiosity.   [James;  i  11. §  5,  Josephus  says  as  expressly  that  Abishua  (titer* 
oets;  Junfc^     (l'earson,  On  the  Creed,  Art.  I  called  Abiezcr)  having  received  Uie  high-i  riert.*K»* 
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kxn  hut  father  Phinehas,  transmitted  it  to  his  own 
ton  Iiukkt,  who  was  succeeded  by  L'zzi,  after  whom 
it  passed  to  Eli.  We  niay  conclude  therefore  that 
Josephus  had  no  more  means  of  knowing  for  certain 
who  were  high -priests  hetweeu  Phinehas  and  Eli, 
than  we  have,  and  may  adopt  the  opinion,  which  is 
far  the  most  probable,  that  there  was  no  high-priest 
between  them,  unless  perhaps  Abishua.  K«>r  an 
account  of  the  absurd  fancies  of  the  Jews,  and  the 
statements  of  Christian  writers  relative  to  the  suc- 
cession of  the  high-priests  at  this  period,  see  Sel- 
den,  de  Success,  in  Potdif.  Jhbr. ;  also  Utnealog. 
nf  our  Ijortl,  ch.  x.  A.  C  H. 

2.  (Baxxlp  [Vat-  -X*'Pl;  ^ex-  BoK.tt:  Bocci.) 
Son  of  Jogli,  "prince"  [f^tSJ")  of  the  tribe  of 
Dan,  one  of  the  ten  men  chosen  to  apportion  the 
land  of  Canaan  between  the  tribes  (Num.  xxxiv.  22). 

BUKKI'AH  OrVPSl  [uxistiny  from  Jeho- 
vah], Bukkijahu:  BovKtas  [Vat.  -««-]♦  Aiex.  Bok- 
xias.  [KoKKtas-]  Bocc'ntu),  a  Kohathite  Levite,of 
the  sons  of  Heman,  one  of  the  musicians  in  the 
Temple,  the  leader  of  the  sixth  baud  or  course  in 
the  service  (1  Chr.  xxv.  4,  13). 

BUL.  [Months.] 

BULL,  BULLOCK,  terms  used  synony- 
mously w;th  ox,  oxen,  in  the  A.  V.  as  the  repre- 
sentativea  ~t  *everal  Hebrew  words.  [See  Ox.] 
Twice  in  the  N.  T.  as  the  rendering  of  raupos,  Heb. 
ix.  13,  x.  4. 

~*r:2  is  properly  a  generic  name  for  horned  cat- 
lie  when  of  full  age  and  fit  for  the  plough.  Ac- 
cordingly it  is  variously  rendered  bulU>ck  (Fs.  lxv. 
25),  cue  (Ex.  iv.  15),  oxen  (Gen.  xii.  16).  Hence 

in  Dent.  xxi.  3,  -J?2  H^*:  is  a  heifer ;  Ex. 
nix.  1,  ""2-13  "!?.«  Jiou^  bullock;  and  in 

Gen.  xviii.  7,  simply  ~*£2"]2,  rendered  a  calf 
in  A.  V.     It  is  derived  from  an  unused  root, 
to  cleave,  hence  to  plouyh,  as  in  Ijitin  ar- 
mrntum  is  aramentum. 

**^E"  differs  from  T2  in  the  same  way  as 

Hi**,  a  sheep,  from  ?S%_\  a  flock  of  sheep.  It  is 
t  generic  name,  but  almost  always  signifies  one 
head  of'  horned  aittU,  without  distinction  of  age  or 
sex.    It  is  very  seldom  u«ed  collectively.  The 

• 

C  haldee  form  of  the  word,  ~  V\  occurs  in  Ezr.  vi. 
9.  17,  vii.  17:  Dan.  iv.  25,  Ac;  and  Plutarch 
{Sull.  c.  17)  says  Sup  oi  +olvtitts  tV  Bovv  ko- 
Kovert.    It  is  probably  the  same  word  as  ravpos, 

Uturus,  Germ.  stier,  Engl-  steer.    The  root  "VIE" 

-i  -r 

is  not  used,  but  the  Arab.  ^  w>  excitant  puherem, 

a  a  very  natural  derivation  of  the  word. 

^2T.j  f*?-<?\  a  c'/  maU  or  female,  prop- 
erly of  the  first  year,  derived,  as  Geseniu.  thinks, 
from  an  ^Ethiopic  word  signifying  fetus,  embryt>, 

outfits,  catuhts,  while  others  derive  it  from  '^^r 
Mlrit,  rotarit,  festinacit.  The  word  is  used  of  a 
rained  heifer  (Ho*,  x.  11),  of  uiw  giving  milk  (Is. 
ni.  21,  22;,  of  one  used  in  ploughing  (Judg.  xiv. 
J),  and  of  one  three  years  old  (Gen  tv.  0).  Al- 
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"  sre  only  specified  to  seven  tribes 

to 


most  synonymo'is  with  V)?  is  the  latter  sig- 
nifying generally  a  young  bull  of  two  years  old 
though  in  one  instance  (Judg.  vi.  25)  possibly  » 
bull  of  seven  years  old.  It  is  the  customary  term 
for  bulls  offered  in  sacrifice,  and  hence  is  used  met 
aphorically  in  Hos.  xiv.  2,  "so  will  we  render,  •  as 
bullocks,'  our  lips." 

There  are  four  or  five  passages  in  which  the  word 

2*~;2S  is  used  for  bulls.  It  is  the  plural  of  "^28, 
strong,  whence  its  use.   Sec  Ps.  xxii.  12,  L  13,  lxviii 
30;  Is.  xxxiv.  7;  Jer.  1.  11. 

All  the  above  words  refer  to  domesticated  cattle, 
which  formed  of  old,  as  now.  an  important  part  of 
the  wealth  of  the  j^ple  of  Palestine.    In  Is.  ii  20 

the  word  K\H  occurs,  and  is  rendered  "  will  bull  " 
but  "  wild  ox  "  in  l>eut.  xiv.  5.  The  LXX  have 
trfvrKioy  in  the  former  passage  and  opuya  in  the 
latter.  It  was  possibly  one  of  the  larger  species  ot 
antelope,  and  took  iu'  name  from  its  swiftness  — 

the  Arabic    Jj'  being  cursu  anterertU.    The  An- 

Ulopt  Oryx  of  Linnn?us  is  indigenous  in  Syria, 
Arabia,  and  Persia.  Dr.  Robinson  mentions  large 
herds  of  black  and  almost  hairless  buffaloes  as  stiU 
existing  in  Palestine,  and  these  may  be  the  animal 
indicated  (iii.  AW).  W.  D. 

BULRUSH,  used  synonymously  with  Rush  in 

the  A  V.  as  the  rendering  of  the  words  ] ^T22S 

and  In  Is.  ix.  14.  xix.  15,  we  have  the 

proverbial  expression  ^!22S^  HE3.A.V.  "branch 
and  rusli,"  equivalent  to'  high  arid  low  alike  (the 
LXX.  have  fityay  ko.\  fitxpSv  in  one  passage,  apxh" 

«al  W\or  in  the  other),  and  hi  Is.  lviii.  5,  ?^2iH 
U  rendered  bulrush.  W.  D. 

•  Hie  remainder  of  this  article  in  the  EngUsh 
edition  is  entirely  superseded  by  the  art.  Ukki\ 
which  sec.  A. 

•BULRUSHES,  ARK  OF.  [Moses.] 

BU  N  AH  (H3!\2  [discretion]:  BavaA\ [Vat. 
Bavaia;  Aid.  Baav&\  Burin),  a  son  of  Jerahmeel, 
of  the  family  of  Pharez  in  Judah  (1  Chr.  ii.  25). 

BUN'NI.  1-  P?3  [built]:  Ihmni),  one  of 
the  I^erites  in  the  time  of  Nchemiah  (Neh.  ix.  4); 
possibly  the  same  person  is  mentioned  in  x.  15. 
The  LXX.  in  both  cases  translate  the  name  by 
vl6s. 

2.  [FA  8  Bomu ;  Comp.  Borva:  Boni.]  Another 
Iievite,  but  of  earlier  date  than  the  preceding  (Neh 

xi.  15).  The  name,  *2*2,  is  also  slightly  different 
LXX.  [in  most  MSS.J  omiU. 

Hmuu  is  sai<l  to  have  been  the  Jewish  name  of 
Nicodemus  (Lightfoot  on  John  iii.  1;  Euald,  v. 
233). 

•  BURDEN.  The  Hebrew  HtF^,  rendeml 
"burden"  in  the  A.  V.,  denotes  both  a  burden, 
and  an  oracle  or  prophecy.  This  double  srnse  of 
the  word  is  referred  to  in  Jer.  xxiii.  33  (f.  Se» 
Noves's  note  on  the  passage  (  Trans,  of  the  ffebren 
Prophets,  3d  cd.,  IStfG,  ii.  340).  A. 

BURIAL, SEPULCHRES, TOMBS.  The 
Jewr  •rniforndy  disposed  of  the  corpse  by  enton>b» 
ment  where  possible,  and  failing  that,  by  interment ; 

this  respect  to  the  remains  even  of  th« 
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ilain  enemy  and  malefactor  ( 1  K.  xi.  1o;  Dent.  xxi. 
23),  in  the  Latter  case  by  express  provision  of  law. 
Since  this  was  the  only  case  so  guarded  by  Mosaic 
precept,  it  may  be  concluded  that  natural  foi  ling 
was  relied  on  as  rendering  any  such  general  injunc- 
tion superfluous.  Similarly,  to  disturb  reinaina 
was  regarded  as  a  barlwirity.  only  justifiable  in  (he 
case  of  those  who  had  themselves  outraged  religion 
I'J  K.  xxiii.  1*!,  17;  Jer.  viii.  1,  2).  The  Ilabbis 
quote  the  doctrine  "dust  thou  art.  and  unto  dust 
■halt  thou  return,"  as  a  reason  for  preferring  to 
entomb  or  inter  their  dead;  hut  that  preferential 
practice  is  older  than  the  Mosaic  record,  as  traceable 
in  patriarchal  examples,  and  continued  unaltered  by 
■ny  C.entilc  influence;  so  Tacitus  (///.*/.  v.  f.)  notices 
that  it  was  a  |*>int  of  Jewish  custom,  atrjmni  1111- 
ti>  /•*■  <j ii  tin  crt  iimre. 

On  this  subject  we  have  to  notice:  (l)  the  place 
of  buri;d,  its  site  and  shape;  (2)  the  mode  of  burial ; 

(3)  the  prt'v;dent  notions  regarding  this  duty;  [and 

(4)  the  rapidity  with  which  burial  took  place  after 
death.] 

I.  A  natural  cave  eidargcd  and  adapted  by  rxca- 
vation.  or  an  artificial  imitation  of  one.  was  the 
standanl  type  of  sepulchre.  This  was  what  the 
structure  of  the  .Jewish  soil  supplied  or  suggested. 
A  distinct  and  simple  form  of  sepulture  as  con- 
trasted with  the  complex  and  elaUtrate  riles  of 
Kgypt  clings  to  the  region  of  Palestine  and  \aries 
but  little  with  the  great  social  changes  between  the 
|>criods  of  Abraham  and  the  Captivity.  Jacob  and 
Joseph,  who  l>oth  died  in  Egypt,  are  the  only  kr.own 
instances  of  the  Egyptian  method  applies  I  to  j>atri- 
irehal  remains.  Sepulchres,  when  the  owner's 
means  permitted  it.  were  commonly  |»repared  bci'ore- 
rtand,  and  stood  often  in  gardens,  by  roadsides,  or 
iven  adjoining  houses.  Kings  and  prophet*  alone 
»ere  probably  buried  within  towns  (1  K.  ii.  10,  xvi. 
•i,  2*';  2  K.'x.  35,  xiii.  !<;  2  Chr.  xvi.  14,  xxviii. 
27;  1  Sam.  xxv.  ],  xxviii.  3).  Sarah's  tomb  and 
Ka  hel's  seem  to  have  l«n  chosen  merely  from  the 
sccident  of  the  place  of  death:  but  the  successive 
twrments  2t  the  former  (Con.  xlix.  31)  arc  a 
chronicle  of  the  strong  family  feeling  among  the 
Jews.  It  was  the  sole  fixed  s|»ot  iu  the  unsettled 
patriarchal  life;  and  its  purchase  and  tnnsfer,  mi- 
nutely detailed,  are  remarkable  as  the  sole  transac- 
tion of  the  kind,  until  ro|teatcd  on  a  similar  occasion 
%t  Sheehein.  Thus  it  was  doomed  a  misfortune  or 
an  indignity,  not  only  to  1*  deprived  of  burial  (Is. 
xiv.  20;  Jer.  passim;  2  K.  ix.  10),  but,  in  a  lesser 
rljgrvo,  to  Im-  excluded  from  the  family  sepulchre 
(I  K.  xiii.  22).  as  were  Crziah  the  royal  Iojht,  and 
Manassch  (2  Chr.  xxvi.  21,  xxxiii.  20).  Thus  the 
remains  of  Saul  and  his  sons  were  reclaimed  to  rest 
in  bis  father's  tomb.  Similarly  it  was  a  mark  of  a 
profound  fooling  towards  a  person  not  of  one's  family 
o  wish  to  be  buried  with  him  (Kuth  i.  17:  1  K. 
tiii.  31),  or  to  give  him  a  place  in  one's  own 
«rpi;l:hre  ((ion  xxiii.  fi ;  comp.  2  Chr.  xxiv.  1<»). 
The  head  of  a  family  commonly  provided  space  for 
more  than  one  generation ;  and  these  galleries  of 
kindred  sepulchres  are  common  iu  many  eastern 
'•ranches  of  the  human  race.  Cities  soon  became 
rfipulous  and  demanded  cemeteries  teomp.  the  term 
voKvdvtipiov,  Ez.  xxxix.  15),  which  were  placed 
without  the  walls;  such  an  onf  seems  intended  by 
the  expression  in  2  K.  xxiii.  Ii,  "  Uie  graves  of  the 
t hildren  of  the  people,"  situated  in  the  valley  of  the 
Kwlron  or  of  Jehoshaphat.  Jeremiah  (vii.  32,  xix. 
U)  threatens  that  tlic  easten.  valley  called  Tophet, 


the  favorite  liaunt  of  idolatry,  should  be  polluted  Ij 
burying  there  (comp  2  K.  xxiii.  18).  Such  wii 
also  the  "rotter's  Field"  (Matt,  xxvii.  7),  which 
had  perliaps  l»een  wrought  by  digging  for  day  inU 
holes  serviceable  for  graves. 

The  Mishnaic  description  of  a  sepulchre,  com- 
plete according  to  llahbinical  notions,  is  somewhat 
as  follows:  a  cavern  aliout  t»  dibits  square,  or  ti  by 
8,  from  three  sides  of  which  are  recessed  longitud- 
inally several  vaults,  called  C^T"*.  each  large 
enough  for  a  corj»se.  On  the  fourth  side  the  cavem 
is  approached  through  a  small  ojien  covcreil  court. 

or  portico,  "'VP,  of  a  size  to  receive  the  bier  and 
hearer*.  In  "«ome  such  structures  the  demoniac  may 
have  housed.    The  entry  from  this  court  to  that 

cavern  was  closed  by  a  Larg*  stoue  called  *?kTlr, 
as  capable  of  King  rolled,  thus  confirming  the 
Evangelistic  narrative.  S>metiines  several  such 
caverns,  each  with  its  recesses,  were  entered  from 
the  several  sides  of  the  same  portico.  (Mishna,  Ii<:m 
liathra,  fi,  8.  quoted  by  J.  Nieobus,  </.  S./niLhris 
llibnrorum  [lib.  iii.c.  xi.].)  Such  a  tomb  is  thai  de- 
seriliediu  Buckingham's  TrmwUin  Ambi  t  <p.  158  , 
and  those  known  to  tradition  as  the  "  tombs  of  the 
kings"  i^see  below).  Uut  e-irlier  srpidt  hres  wore 
doubtless  more  simple,  and,  to  judge  from  2  K. 
xiii.  21,  did  not  prevent  mutual  contac  t  of  remains. 
Sepulchres  were  marked  sometimes  by  pillars,  as 
that  of  Kachel;  or  by  pyramids,  as  those  of  the 
Asmoneans  at  Modin  (Joseph.  Ant.  xiii.  'J,  7):  and 
had  places  of  higher  and  lower  honor.  I  jke  tem- 
ples, they  were,  from  their  assumed  inviolability, 
sometimes  made  the  depositaries  of  treasures  (1>* 
Saulcv,  ii.  183).  We  find  them  also  distinguished 
by  a  "title  "  (2  K.  xxiii.  17).  Such  as  were  not 
otherwise  not  iceable  were  scrupulously  "  whiteel  " 
(Matt,  xxiii.  27)  once  a  year,  after  the  rains  before 
the  passover,  to  warn  passers  by  of  defilement  (Hot- 
tinger,  Cj/>/>»  J/<  br.  [I'gulini.  xxxiii  ]  p.  1014;  Ko*- 
teuseh       S</ml.  ('aire  iwVit.  I'golini,  xxxiii.). 

2.  With  regard  to  the  mode  of  burial,  we  should 
remenilsT  that  our  impressions,  as  derived  from  the 
().  T.,  tux-  those  of  the  burial  of  |HTsons  of  rank  or 
public  eminence,  whilst  those  gathered  from  the 
X.  T.  regard  a  private  station.  But  in  l>oth  exsos 
"the  manner  of  the  Jews''  included  the  use  of 
spices,  where  they  could  command  the  means.  Thus 
Asa  lay  in  a  "  bed  of  spices  "  (2  Chr.  xvi.  14).  A 
portion  of  these  were  burnt  in  honor  of  the  de- 
ceased, and  to  this  use  was  probably  destined  part 
of  the  100  |»uuds  weight  of  "  myrrh  and  aloes  " 
in  our  lord's  case.  On  high  state  occasions  the 
vessels,  Ud,  and  furniture  used  by  the  decease! 
were  burnt  aLso.  Such  was  probably  the  "  great 
buniing  "  m:ule  for  Asa.  If  a  king  was  utqiopuLir 
or  died  disgraced  (e.  y.  Jehoram,  2  Chr.  xxi.  1M: 
Joseph.  Ant.  ix.  5,  §  3),  this  was  not  observed.  In 
no  case,  save  that  of  Saul  and  his  sons,  were  the 
liodies  bunted,  nor  in  that  case  were  they  so  burnt 
as  not  to  leave  the  "  I  tone*,  "  easily  concealed  and 
transjsirted,  ami  the  whole  proceeding  looks  like  a 
hasty  precaution  against  hostile  violence.  F.ven 
then  the  l>ones  were  interred,  ami  re-exhumed  tot 
solemn  entombment.  The  ambiguous  word  in  Am. 

vi.  10,  V."^*:,  rendered  in  the  A.  V.  «bc  that 
bunteth  him"  probably  means  "  the  burner  of  per- 
fumes  in  his  honor,"  i.  e.  his  near  relation,  or 
i  whom  such  duties  devolved:  not,  as  Winer  (•-  v 
!  Hvgmbtn)  and  others  think   » the  burner  of  Ub 
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eorptt,"  ■   For  a  gnat  mortality  never  causes  n>en 
to  bum  corpses  where  it  is  not  the  custom  of  the 
country ;  nor  did  the  custom  vary  among  Uie  Jews 
sa  such  an  occasion  (Eg.  xxxix.  12-14).    It  was 
the  office  of  the  next  of  kin  to  perform  and  preside 
aver  the  whole  funereal  office;  but  a  company  of 
public  buriers,  originating  in  an  exceptional  neces- . 
sity  ( Ez.  L  c. ),  had  become,  it  seems,  customary  in  ' 
the  times  of  the  X.  T.  (Acts  v.  6,  10).   The  closing  ! 
of  the  eye*,  kissing,  and  washing  the  eorjne  i  ( ien. 
xhi.  4.  L  1 ;  Acts  ix.  37),  are  customs  common  to  I 
ill  nation^.    <  'offins  were  but  seldom  used,  and  if  ] 
used  were  open ;  but  fixed  stone  sarcophagi  were 
common  in  tombs  of  rank.    The  bier,  the  word  for  j 
which  in  the  O.  T.  is  the  same  as  that  rendered  I 
!*d  [see  Hkh],  was  home  by  the  nearest  relatives,  j 
and  followed  by  any  who  wished  to  do  honor  to  the 
dead.     The  grave-clothes  (b06via,  ivritpia)  were  J 
probably  of  the  fashion  worn  in  life,  but  swathed 
uid  (listened  with  bandages,  and  the  head  covered 
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separately-  Previously  to  Uiis  lieing  done,  spices 
were  applied  to  the  corpse  in  the  form  of  ointment, 
or  between  the  folds  of  the  linen;  hence  our  Lord's 
remark,  that  the  woman  had  anointed  his  bod;-. 
vpot  rb  irra<*>ii$*irt  "  with  a  view  to  dressing  it 
in  these  JrrwfMAt"  not,  as  in  A.  V.  "for  the 
burial."  For  the  custom  of  mourners  visiting  the 
sepulchre,  see  UoUftMX";  f<>r  that  of  frequenting 
tombs  for  othiT  purposes,  see  Nkcwimancy. 

3.  The  precedent  of  Jacob's  and  Joseph's  remains 
U-ing  returned  to  the  Luul  of  Canaan  was  followed, 
in  wish  at  least,  by  every  pious  .lew.  Following  a 
similar  notion,  some  of  the  Habbins  taught  that 
oidy  in  that  land  could  those  who  were  buried  ob 
tain  a  share  in  the  resurrection  which  was  to  ushm 
in  Messiah's  reign  on  earth.  Thus  that  land  wws 
called  by  them,  "the  land  of  the  living,"  and  the 
sepulchre  itself,  "  the  house  of  the  living."  Some 
even  feigned  that  the  todies  of  the  righteous,  wher- 
ever else  buried,  rolled  back  to  Canaan  under  ground 


Plan  of  the  Tombs  called  "  Tombs  of  the  Prophets." 


ind  found  there  only  their  appointed  rest  (J.  Xic>- 
laus,  tie  SejuJchr.  Jfeb.  [lib.  iii.  c]  xiii.  1).  Toml* 
were,  in  popular  Udief,  led  by  the  same  teaching 
invested  with  traditions.  Thus  Machpclah  is  stated 
(lightfoot,  Ctnturit  Cbitntt/rnfthici,  s.  v.  Hebron) 
to  have  been  the  burial-place  not  only  of  Abraham 
ami  Sarah,  but  al*i  of  Adam  and  Kve;  and  there 
was  probably  at  the  time  <if  the  N*.  T.  a  spot  fixed 
upon  by  tradition  as  the  site  of  the  tomb  of  every 
prophet  of  note  in  the  ().  T.  T<»  repair  and  adorn 
tlcw  w  is  d<vmcd  .(  work  <if  exalted  piety  Malt, 
ixiii.  2l ).  The  sent  pies  of  the  Scribes -extended 
Bvm  to  the  burial  of  the  ass  whose  neck  was  broken 
(Kx.  xxxiv.  241),  and  of  the  nrst-liotn  of  cattle.  (IL 
Maimon.  <ic  Priin»>/rn.  ch.  iii.  §  4,  quoted  by  J. 
Nicolaus,  (U  Stpulchr.  Iltb.  [lili.  iii.  c]  xvi.  1,  3,  4 ). 

The  neighborhood  of  Jerusalem  is  thickly  studded 
with  tonil>*,  many  of  them  of  great  antiquity.  A 
tuccinct  but  valuable  account  of  «.hem  is  given  in 
Porter's  llawlbouk  (p.  143  fT);  out  it  is  on.y  nec- 
essary in  this  article  to  refer  to  two  or  three  of  the 
nost  celebrated.     The  so-called  "Tombs  of  the 


Prophets  "  will  be  l>est  explained  by  the  preceding 
plan,  taken  from  Porter  (p.  147),  and  of  which  lie 
gives  the  following  description:  — 

"Through  a  long  defending  gallery,  the  first 
part  of  whii-h  is  winding.  we  enter  a  circular  chain 
lier  alwut  -J4  ft.  in  diameter  anil  ID  high,  having 
a  hole  in  its  roof.  From  this  chamber  two  parallel 
galleries.  10  ft.  high  and  5  wide,  are  carried  south- 
wards through  the  rock  for  alxmt  GO  ft.;  a  third  di- 
verges S.  IC,  extending  40  ft.  They  are  connected 
by  two  cross-galleries  in  concentric  curves,  one  at 
their  extreme  end.  the  other  in  the  middle  The 
outer  one  is  1  lo  ft.  long  and  has  a  ranee  of  thirty 
niches  on  the  level  of  its  floor,  radiating  outwards. 
Two  small  chambers,  with  similar  niches,  also  OpM 
into  it." 

The  celebrated  "  Tombs  of  the  Kings  "  have  te 
ceived  this  name  on  account  of  their  remarkable 
character;  but  they  are  8Up|K>«cd  by  1,'obinson  and 
Porter  tc  l>e  tlie  tomb  of  Helena,  the  widowed 
queen  of  .Monoba/us  king  of  Adiabene.  She  l«- 
came  a  proselyte  to  Judaism,  and  fixed  her  re«i- 


-  •  Ur.  Pusey  assigns  (food  reasons  for  abiding  by  10  (Minor  Prophets,  Part  III.  p.  2h7t.  See  al#o  Iiaor 
«•  Mm  obvious  sense  of  the  expression  in  Axu.  vi.  j  Dtr  Prophet  Amot,  p.  3jo  II 
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knee  at  Jerusalem,  where  she  relieved  many  of  the 
xwr  during  the  famine  predicted  by  Agabus  in  the 
Jays  of  CLtud i us  Cnsar  (Acts  xi.  23),  and  built  for 
herself  a  tomb,  at  we  learn  from  Joseph  us.  (On 
Helena  and  her  tomb  see  Joseph.  Ant.  xx.  2,  §  1 
fT,  4,  §  3;  B.J.  v.  2,  §  2,  4,  §  2;  Pous.  viii.  1G, 
§  5;  Itobinsou,  i.  301  it.  i  Into  the  question  of  the 
jri^in  of  tliese  tombs  it  is,  however,  unnecessary  to 
niter;  but  their  structure  claims  our  attention. 
They  are  excavated  out  of  the  rock.  'Hie  traveller 
pxved  tlirough  a  low  arched  doorway  into  a  court 
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02  ft .  long  by  87  wide.    On  the  western  aide  ia  a 

vestibule  or  porch  3D  feet  wide.  The  open  front 
was  supported  by  two  columns  in  the  middle. 
Along  the  front  extend  a  deep  frieze  and  cornice 
the  Conner  richly  ornamented.  At  the  soutbera 
side  of  the  vestibule  is  the  entrance  to  the  tomb 
The  first  room  is  a  mere  antechamber  18  J  ft.  by 
19.  On  the  S.  side  are  two  doors  leading  to  othef 
chamliers,  and  on  the  W.  one.  These  three  cham- 
bers have  recesses,  running  into  the  walls  at  right 
angles,  and  intended  for  bodies.    (For  further  par 
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Plan  of  the  Tombs  called  "  Tombs  of  the  Klugs." 


ticulars  see  Porter,  from  whose  Handbook  the  pre- 
Beding  account  is  taken.) 

The  so-called  "  Tomb  of  Zeeliariali,"  said  to  have 
lieen  cunstructwl  in  honor  of  /.echariah,  who  was 
■.lain  "U'twecn  the  temple  and  the  altar  "  in  the 
reign  of  .loosh  (2  Chr.  xxiv.  21:  Matt,  xxiii.  85), 
U  held  in  great  veneration  by  the  .lews.  It  is 
doubtful,  however,  whether  it  be  a  tomb  at  all,  and 
the  style  of  architecture  can  scarcely  be  earlier  than 


(Num.  xix.  11  !!".).  We  have  a  striking  instance 
of  this  Usage  in  the  account  of  Ananias  and  Sap- 
onin, who  were  U»me  to  the  grave  as  soon  as  the 
liodics  could  l<e  laid  out  and  shrouded  for  that  pur- 
[tose  (Acts  v.  1  M". ).  The  deaths  in  this  case  were 
extraordinary,  and  possibly  that  fact  may  ha\e  has- 
tened the  burial  somewhat ;  though  even  under  or- 
dinary circumstances  a  person  among  Uie  .lews  was 
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front  of  the  Vestibule  of  Uie  Tombs  called  "■  Toaibs 

of  the  Kings."    (From  Photograph.) 

oar  era.  A  drawing  of  it  is  inserted  here  on  ac- 
count of  its  celebrity.  It  l*ears  a  considerable 
resemblance  to  Uie  so-called  tomb  of  Absalom, 
which  is  figured  on  p.  17.  H.  H. 

•  4.  In  ea.steni  climates  generally,  inu-imeu' 
lakes  place  very  soon  after  the  death  of  a  person. 
This  is  made  necessary  to  some  extent,  on  account 
af  the  rapidity  with  which  decomposition  ensues 
*fter  death  (sec  John  xi  39).  The  Jews  no  doubt 
suried  with  the  greater  haste,  because  they  were  so 
tjarful  of  being  denied  by  contact  with  a  corpse 


The  so-called  "Tomb  of  Zwharioh."    (From  Photo- 
graph.) 

commonly  buried  Uie  same  day  on  which  be  died. 
See  Winer's  Htnlw.  ii.  16.  Even  among  the  present 
inhabitants  of  Jerusalem,  says  Tobler  {litnkbLttter 
mis  Jerutnlem,  p.  323,  St.  tiallen,  1863),  mnaJ,  at 
a  general  rule,  is  not  deferred  more  thai   three  a 
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BURNING 

four  boon.  If  the  death  occurs  at  evening,  so  thai 
there  U  no  time  fur  the  funeral  on  the  sam<)  day,  it 
takes  phce  the  next  morning  at  the  curliest  break 
of  dawn-  The  body  is  placed  on  a  bier,  and  the 
mourners,  men  and  women,  the  near  relatives  and 
neighbors,  follow  it  to  Uie  grave  (comp.  Luke  vii. 
I2-1-,).     St*  DviddAiUrr,  p.  325. 

When  the  body  was  embalmed,  as  among  the 
Egyptians,  the  same  reason  for  a  sjieedy  burial  did 
uot  exist.  Hence  .Joseph,  after  the  40  days  spent 
in  the  process  of  einlahiung  the  body  of  Jacob  his 
Either,  waited  30  (or  70) "  days  longer,  before  he 
proceeded  to  Cauaaii  to  deposit  the  remains  in  the 
tave  of  Machpelah  (Gen.  1.  I  ff.).  Iks  Wettc  refers 
to  Gen.  xxiii.  2-4  and  xxv.  0,  as  showing  that  the 
ancient  Hebrews  did  not  hasten  burial,  like  the 
later  Hebrews  {Uhrb.  der  htbndsch-jwl  ArehaoU 
o<jie,  p.  400,  4to  A  till.);  but  the  passages  hardly 
warrant  that  conclusion.  Abraham's  plea,  "  I*t  me 
bury  my  dead  out  -A  my  sight,"  indicates  at  least 
impatience  of  any  needless  delay.  H. 

•  BURNING.     See  Uikial,  2;  I'umsii- 

ME.VTS,  III.  (.1.)  3. 

BURNT-OFFERING  (^7  or  tH*}?, 

and  iu  poetical  passages  ^"Vv  «•  "perfect": 
bKoKipiraevit  (Gen.),  dKoKairrtn^u  (Ex.  and  Lev., 
kc.),  LXX.;  iKoKavrvfia,  N.  T.:  hohxaustum, 
Vulg.;.      The  original   derivation   of  the  word 

n^?t?  is  from  the  root  H^i',  "ascends;  "  and  it  is 
applied  to  the  offering,  which  was  wholly  consumed 
oy  fire  on  the  altar,  and  the  whole  of  which,  except 
the  refuse  ashes,  "  ascended  "  in  the  smoke  to  God. 
It  corresponds  therefore  in  sense,  though  not  exactly 
in  form,  to  the  word  oAoKavruuxa,  "  whole  burnt- 
offering,"  from  which  the  name  of  the  sacrifice  in 
modern  languages  is  taken.  Every  sacrifice  was  in 
part  "a  burnt-offering,"  l-ccause,  since  fire  was  the 
chosen  manifestation  of  God's  presence,  the  |»ortion 
of  each  sacrifice  esjiecially  dedicated  to  Him  was 
consumed  by  fire.  Hut  the  term  is  generally  re- 
stricted to  that  which  is  pro|*rly  a  14  if/«>/<  hurnt- 
offering,"  the  whole  of  which  was  so  offered  and 
to  consumed. 

The  burnt-offering  is  first  named  in  Gen.  viii. 
20,  as  offered  alter  the  Flood.    (In  iv.  4  we  find 

the  more  general  word  "offering,"  a  word 

usually  applied  to  unbloody  sacrifices,  though  in 
the  LXX.  and  in  1Kb.  xi.  4  translated  by  dua'ta.) 
Throughout  the  whole  of  the  book  of  Genesis  'sec 
xv.  0,  17,  xxii.  2,  7,  8,  13)  it  apjicars  to  be  the 
only  sacrifice  referred  to;  afterwards  it  became  dis- 
tinguished as  one  of  the  regular  cLisses  of  sacrifice 
under  the  Mosaic  law. 

N:iw  an  sacrifices  are  divided  (see  Heb.  v.  1)  into 
■*  gifts  "  and  "  sacrifices-for-sin  "  (»■  e.  eucharistic 
snd  propitiatory  sacrifices),  and  of  the  former  of 
these  the  burnt-offering  was  the  choicest  sjiecimen. 
Accordingly  (in  I's.  xl.  8,  I),  quoted  in  llcb.  x.  5, 
fi)  we  liave  first  (in  ver.  8)  the  general  op|M>sition, 
m  above,  of  sacrifices  (fivcrlcu)  (propi'iatory ),  and 
offerings  {-rrocQopai),  and  then  (in  ver.  0)  "bumt- 
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offering,"  as  representing  the  one,  is  opposed  to 

"sin-offering,"  as  represent  in  g  the  other.  Similarly 
in  Ex.  x.  25  (leas  precisely)  •'burnt-offering"  is 
contrasted  with  "sacrifice,"  (So  in  1  Sam.  xv. 
22;  I's.  1.  8;  Mark  xii.  33.)  On  the  other  hand, 
it  is  distinguished  from  "meat-offerings"  (which 
were  unbloody),  and  from  4;  peace-offi-rings  "  (both 
of  the  eucharistic  kind),  because  only  a  portion  of 
them  were  consumed.  (See  1  K.  iii.  15,  viii.  04, 
Ac.) 

The  meaning,  therefore,  of  the  whole  burnt-of- 
fering was  that  which  is  the  original  idea  of  aQ 
sacrifice,  the  offering  by  the  sacritiecr  of  himself, 
soul  and  Isxly,  to  God,  the  submission  of  his  will 
to  the  Will  of  the  Ixsrd.  See  I's.  xl.  10,  li.  17,  19, 
and  compare  the  more  general  treatment  of  the 
subject  under  the  word  Saciukick.  It  typified 
(see  Heb.  v.  1,  3,  7,  8)  our  l/jrd's  offering  (as  es- 
pecially in  the  temptation  and  the  agony),  the  jwr- 
fect  sacrifice  of  his  own  human  will  to  the  Will  of 
liis  Father.  As  that  offering  could  only  l»e  accepted 
from  one  either  sinless  or  already  purified  from  sin, 
therefore  the  burnt-ottering  (see  Ex.  xxix.  3(i,  d~. 
38;  Uv.  viii.  14,  18,  i*.  8,  12,  xvi.  3,  5,  Ac)  was 
always  preceded  by  a  sin-ottering.  So  also  we 
Christians,  because  the  sin-otlering  has  l»een  made 
once  for  all  for  us,  offer  the  continual  burnt-offering 
of  ourselves,  "as  a  living  sacrifice,  holy  and  accept- 
able to  the  I»rd."    (Sec  Kom.  xii.  1.) 

In  accordance  with  this  principle  it  was  enacted 
that  with  the  burnt-offering  a  "meat-offering''  (of 
flour  and  oil)  and  "drink-offering  "  of  wine  should 
be  offered,  as  showing  'hat,  with  themselves,  men 
dedicated  alto  to  God  the  chief  earthly  gifts  with 
which  He  h*»d  blessed  them.  (b-\.  viii.  \A,  22. 
20,  ix.  10,  17,  xiv.  20;  Ex.  xxix.  40;  Num.  xxviii. 

t,  : 

The  ceremonial  of  the  burnt -off-ring  is  given  in 
detail  in  the  Iwk  of  Ijevilietis.    The  animal 


to  be  a  male  unblemished,  either  a  young  bullock, 
rim,  or  goat,  or,  in  case  of  poverty,  a  turtle  dove 
or  pigeon.  It  was  to  I*  brought  by  the  offerer 
"/;/'  hi*  men  voluntary  in'//,"  and  slain  by  himself, 
after  he  hail  laid  his  hand  upon  its  head,  to  make 
it  his  own  representative,  on  the  north  side  of  the 
altar.  The  priest  was  then  to  sprinkle  the  blood 
upon  the  altar/'  and  afterwards  to  cut  up  and  burn 
the  whole  victim,  only  reserving  the  nkin  for  him- 
self. The  birds  were  to  1*  otiirnl  similarly,  but 
not  divided.  (See  I*v.  i..  vii.  8,  viii.  18-21,  Ac.) 
It  will  lie  observed  how  all  these  eercuionifts  were 
typical  of  the  meaning  descrilw-d  aU>ve,  and  espe- 
cially how  emphatically  the  freedom  of  will  in  the 
sacrificer  is  marked. 

The  burnt  offering  U'ing  thus  the  rite  which 
represented  the  normal  state  and  constant  duty  of 
man,  when  already  in  covenant  with  God/  was  the 
one  kind  of  sacrifice  regularly  appointed.  Tlmi 
there  were,  as  /mblic  burnt-t<Jftrinf;t  — 

1st.  The  daily  burnt-**fftrinij,  a  lamb  cf  the  fmt 
year,  sacrificed  every  morning  and  evening  (with 
an  ottering  of  flour  and  wine)  for  the  jsjople  (Ex. 
xxix.  38-42;  Num.  xxviii.  3-8). 


"  •  Hie  70  days  of  mourning  (('Jen.  1.  3)  probably  !  cane*.    It  Is,  of  course.  Impossible  that  the  formr-  of 
Include  the  40  days  of  the  embalming  (Turn,  den* si*.  \  sacrifice*  should  be  rigidly  separatee,  Kvaiww  the  ideas 
make  the  former  additional  to  which  they  enshrine,  though  capable  of  distinction, 

are  yet  inseparable  from  one  another. 

c  This  is  remarkably  illustrated  by  the  fact  that 
heathen/  were  allowed  to  offer  buriit-onVrings,  and 
that  Augustus  ordered  two  lambs  and  a  bullock  to  \t 
day  (Joseph.  B.  J.  U.  17,  $  U». 


x  5fi6),  though  some  make  the  former  additional  to 
th*  latter.  II. 

*  It  It  clear  that  in  this  ceremony  the  burnt-oifer- 
ng  touched  closely  on  the  propitiatory  or  fin-offering, 
the  solemnity  of  the  blood-»prinkllng  in  the 
greater,  and  had  a  peculiar 
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2dlv.  The  SoUiuth  bumt-oj}\i  iny,  double  of  that 
which  was  otlered  every  day  (Num.  xxviii.  !»,  10). 

3dlv.  Tin  ojjtriny  at  Utt  m  w  ntoun,  at  tltt  thrtt 
t/rtat  fstirals,  the  yrtat  Ihty  of  AUmtmtnt,  and 
/'east  i. >f  trutitpttt:  generally  two  bullocks,  a  ram, 
and  seven  lambs.    (See  Num.  xxviii.  ll-xxix.  3D.) 

I'riviitt  burnt-*tffvriny»  were  appointed  at  the 
consecration  of  priests  (Kx.  xxix.  15;  Lev.  viii.  18, 
ix.  12),  at  the  purification  of  women  (I-ev.  xii.  6, 
8 1,  i»t  the  cleansing  of  the  lepers  (Ivev.  xiv.  19), 
and  removal  of  other  ceremonial  unclcanneas  (xv. 
15,  30),  on  any  accidental  breach  of  the  Xazaritic 
>o»,  or  at  its  conclusion  (Num.  vi.;  comp.  Acts 
xii.  20),  Ac- 

\\\\t  ft  trill  burnt-/>ftrinys  were  offered  and  ac- 
cepted by  Cod  on  any  solemn  occasions,  ax,  for 
example,  at  the  dedication  of  the  talwruacle  (Num. 
vii.)  and  of  the  temple  (I  K.  viii.  04),  when  they 
were  oflf-ed  in  extraordinary  abundance.  Hut,  ex- 
cept on  such  occasion-*,  the  nature,  the  extent,  and 
tlie  place  of  the  sacrifice  were  expressly  limited  by 
Cod,  so  that,  while  all  should  l»e  unblemished  and 
pure,  there  should  lie  no  idea  (as  anions  tlie  hea- 
then) of  buying  his  favor  by  costliness  of  sacrifice. 
Of  this  law  Jephthah's  vow  was  a  transgression, 
consistent  with  the  semi- heathenish  character  of  his 
early  days  (see  Judg.  xi.  30,  35).  The  sacrifice  of 
cows  in  1  Sam.  vi.  14  wxs  also  a  formal  infraction  of 
it,  excused  by  the  probable  ignorance  of  the  people, 
and  the  sjiecial  nature  of  the  occ:ision.      A.  U. 

BUSH  ruth:  /3otoj:  'Hie 

Hebrew  word  occurs  only  in  those  passages  which 
refer  to  Jehovah's  appearance  to  Moses  "  in  the 
flame  of  fire  in  the  bush"  (Kx.  iii.  2,  3,  4;  Peut. 
xxxiii.  K!).  The  Creek  word  is  0d>o$  boUi  in  the 
LXX.  and  iu  the  N.  T.  (I.uke  xx.  37;  Acts  vii. 
35;  see  also  Luke  \i.  44,  where  it  is  correctly  ren- 
dered ''bramble  bush"  by  the  A.  V.).  Barov  is 
used  also  to  denote  the  st'/uA  by  Josephus,  l'hilo, 
Clemens,  Kusebius,  and  others  (see  Celsius,  l/ierab. 
ii.  58).  Some  versions  adopt  a  more  general  inter 
pretation.  and  understand  any  kind  of  bush,  as  the 
A.  V.  The  Arabic  in  Acts  vii.  35  has  rhamnus. 
Others  retain  the  Hebrew  word. 

Celsius  (UittrJj.  ii.  58)  has  argued  in  favor  of 
tlie  HtJnts  vulyaris,  i.  e.  A',  fru'icostis,  the  bramble 
or  blackberry  busli,  representing  the  «tWA,  and  traces 
the  etymology  of  (Mt.)  "Sinai"  to  this  name.6 
It  is  almost  certain  that  fUntJt  is  definitely  used  for 
»ome  particular  bash,  for  tlie  Hebrew  svulf-  ex- 
presses bushes  generally :  the  fiiros  and  rubus  of 
the  LXX.  and  Vulg.  are  used  by  Creek  and  IJo- 
nian  writers  to  denote  for  tlie  most  part  the  differ- 
ent kinds  of  brambles  (Rubus),  such  as  the  rasp- 
bcrry  and  the  blackberry  bush:  Celsius's  opinion, 
therefore,  is  corrol>oratcd  by  the  evidence  of  the 
oldest  versions,  Poeocke  (Ihscr.  of  the  East,  i. 
215).  however,  objects  to  the  bramble  as  not  grow- 
ing at  all  in  the  neighborhood  of  Mount  Sinai,  and 
proposes  the  hawthorn  bush,  Oxyacantha  Arabica 
(Shaw)/'  Ktymologically  e  one  would  l>e  inclined 
to  refer  the  *>'n, h  of  the  Hebrew  scriptures  to  some 
species  of  senna  plant  {cassia),  though  we  have  no 


root): 


i^~" 


n  Probaoly 

"T^f.  Stanley  (.«?.  If  P.  p.  17)  thinks  Sinai  Is  de- 
rived from  Stneh,  ,;an  acacia,"  as  being  a  thorny  tree 

*  rvtr. 

1  It  it  uncertain  what  Dr.  Shaw  speaks  of;  Dr 


BUTTER 

direct  evidence  of  any  cassia,  growing  in  the  local 
ities  aliout  Mount  Sinai,  neither  Oecaisne  nor  llovt 
mentioning  a  senna  bush  amongst  tlie  planta  of 
this  mountain.  Sprcngel  identities  the  *>'n>h  with 
what  he  terms  the  Rubus  sanctusf  and  sa\*  it  grows 
abundantly  near  Sinai.  The  monks  of  St.  Cath- 
erine, it  is  well  known,  have  planted  a  bramble  busb 
near  their  chape],  to  mark  the  s|>ot  and  |ierpetuafe 
the  name  of  the  sup|mscd  bush  in  which  tiod  ap- 
jieared  to  Moses.  It  is  unite  imputeible  to  say  what 
kind  of  thornbush  is  intended  by  truth,  but  Sinai 
is  almost  bevoud  the  range  of  the  genus 

\y.  h. 

*  Tlie  won!  "  bush  "  ($drof,  as  iu  Mark  xii.  2tJ: 
denotes  a  section  of  the  rentateuch.  See  Diulk. 
III.  (1).  H. 

BUSHEL.  [Mkaslkks.] 

•BUTLER.    [Citiskakkk;  Josn-n.J 

BUTTER  (nS^rj.  'htm  alt:  fiovrvpo,:  bu- 

tymm),  curdled  milk,  as  distinguished  from  —  ^C*- 
f rt sit  milk;  hence,  curds,  buthr,  and  in  one  place 
probably  chttse.    It  comes  from  an  unused  root, 

S^H  =  Arab.  Uik  ,  sjn'sstnn  fail  Inc.  In  Gen. 
xviii.  8,  butter  and  milk  are  mentioned  among  the 
things  which  Abraham  set  More  his  heavenly  guests 
(comp.  ,hulg.  v.  25;  2  Sam.  xvii.  2'.M.  Milk  is 
generally  otlered  to  travellers  iu  Palestine  in  a  cur- 
dled or  sour  state,  ''  bUn-n,"  thick,  almost  like  but- 
ter  (comp.  Joscphus's  rendering  iu  Judg.  iv.  ID:  — 
yd\a  Sit<p6opbs  ^5tj).    In  Deut.  xxxii.  14.  we  find 

2bn*)_""f?2  "Sir  among  the  blessing* 
which  Jeshurun  had  enjoyed,  where  milk  of  kine 
would  seem  contrasted  with'  milk  of  sheep.  The  two 
passages  in  Job  (xx.  17,  xxix.  (!)  where  the  word 

nS!2n  occurs  are  also  l>est  satisfied  by  rendering 
it  milk ;  and  the  same  may  W  said  of  l's.  Iv.  21. 
which  should  be  compared  with  Job  xxix.  <». 

In  Prov.  xxx.  33,  (Jescnius  thinks  that  cheese  is 

meant,  the  word  V"*^  signifying  prtssure  rather 
than  churning.    J  arch  i  (on  Gen.  xviii.  8)  explains 

nS^2r7  to  be  jtinyuttlo  lad  is,  tjuam  de  tjus  tuptr- 

ficie  titlliyunt,  i.  e.  cream,  and  Vitringa  and  Hitzig 
give  this  meaning  to  the  word  in  Is.  rii.  15-22. 
Huttcr  w;i»  not  in  use  among  the  Creeks  and  Ro- 
mans except  for  medicinal  purposes,  but  this  fact  is 
of  no  weight  as  to  its  absence  from  Palestine.  Holw 
inson  mentions  the  use  of  butter  at  the  present  day 
(Bib.  Ilts.  i.  441t),  and  also  the  method  of  churning 
(i.  iHb,  and  ii.  4 IS),  and  from  this  we  may  safely 
infer  that  the  art  of  butter-making  »as  known  to 
the  ancient  inhabitants  of  the  jum,  *o  little  havt 
the  habits  of  the  people  of  Palestine  lteen  modified 
in  the  lapse  of  centuries.  Hurckh&rdt  (  TrartU  in 
Arabia,  i.  52)  mentions  the  diflerent  uses  of  butter 
by  the  Arabs  of  the  Hedjaz.  W.  1). 

•  The  Aral*  of  the  present  day  do  not  make  onr 
kind  of  butter,  such  as  we  eat  with  bread,  but  th« 


thinks  ho  must  mean  tlie  OnttKut  Aroma 
which  grows  on  Mouut  Sinai. 

«  Compare  the  Arabic  lj^w.  "  senna,  seu  foUa  -ma 

na?,"  Kiim.  (Fn-ytaK,  Ami.  Lrx.  s  t.). 
/  "  This,"  says  Dr.  Hooker,  "  Is  a  rartety  •<  f 
Rubus  frMticosut." 
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tcmn  (  t  —J  u  A.i?/<r  to  all  intents  and  pur- 
[XrWai  — ,.  e  it  U  the  fatty  particles  of  the  milk, 
separated  from  the  whey  and  the  cascine  by  agita- 
tion. When  in  some  of  the  cities  they  make  from 
jold  cream  a  little  of  our  butter  to  supply  the  de- 
mand of  a  lew  Frank  families,  they  call  it  zulxUi 
"  o  » 

(  5  JOp  ),  which  really  mean*  cream,  or  fresh  ttmn, 

but  U  applied  to  our  butter  for  the  sake  of  distinc- 
tion. The  semn  is  liquid  during  the  hot  mouths, 
but  gets  quite  hard  in  winter,  and  our  butter  also 
liquefies  in  summer,  so  that  it  is  almost  impossible 
to  make  it  at  all  in  that  season ;  ami  if  it  were 
nude  in  the  hot  sun,  as  the  *tmn  is,  it  would  !>e 
quite  as  liquid  as  the  trmn.  See  also  l>r.  Thom- 
sou  s  tsiwl  ,f  /W\  i.  31J3.  C  V.  A.  V. 

BUZ  cimtemfl:  6  Bauf.    [««']).  the 

iecond  son  of  Milcah  and  Nahor  (Gen.  xxii.  21). 

The  rrentilic  name  is  and  FJihu  is  culled  the 
Iiuzite"  IBrjyC»TTiv)  <>f  the  kindred  of  I  lam,  i.e. 
Aram.  Khliu  was  therefore  protahlv  a  descendant 
of  lluz.  who-e  family  seems  to  liavi-  settled  in  Ara- 
bia Dcserta  .-r  I VI ru  n.  siii.  e  Jeremiah  (xxv.  23 
'Puis  i-  in  dci.oimring  <       s  jndg  nts  against  them, 
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means  only  "  I  am  conscious  to  myself  of  nothing," 
i.  e.  blameworthy  or  wrong.  That  the  conscious- 
ness is  not  self-condemnatory  lies  in  ovS<V,  no* 

i^amv- 

*  BY  AND  BY  is  used  in  the  A.  V  in  the 
sense  of  immtduUthj  (Mark  vi.  2o,  ^ovt/jj:  xiii. 
21,  tbe&t;  Luke  xvii.  7,  xxi.  J,  tvBtvs)-  A- 

BYSSUS.  [Link*.] 


C 

CAB.  [MEAhLTKH.] 

CAB130N  (^33  :  XaBpd;  [Oomp.]  Alex. 
Xafi&a;  [Aid.  Xa0$ay-]  C'Af Wow),  a  toun  in  tin 
low  country  (SJn-Jtlnli)  of  .hidah  (Josh,  xv.  40) 
which  is  only  once  mentioned,  and  of  which  nothing 
has  been  since  discovered.  G. 

CAUUL  (^23  ■  XuBan<urop*\,  including 

the  Hebrew  won!  following.  TS-^p:  [Aid.] 
Alex.  Xa&vK'-  <-'uhul),  a  place  named  as  one  of  the 
landmarks  on  the  boundary  of  Ashcr  ('.losh.  xix. 
■27).  From  its  mention  in  proximity  to  Jiphthaeh- 
el  —  afterwards  Jotapata,  and  now  ./>/<<! —  it  u 


'P-Lt  i  in  (  ci.oimring  •  »*'  s  iiulg  nts  against  mem,   "         ,  .    .       '       '        ...   .,    ,   '    ,   .  ,fi„ 

.         ,         _  .7.      I- ......    ,,,.1  I,,-!.,,      "Niiiie  probable  that  it  i*  the  same  with  that  spoken  of  by 

mentions  n.m  with     Imui   ami  UnUn.    noiiit  i  ♦*  ,.r  l-t.Jo- 


.losi  phus  (  1/7.  §  4.Y>  as  in  th.- district  of  l'tole- 
mais,  ami  411  stadia  from  .lotapala.  In  this  cast- 
it  may  fairly  be  considered  -is  .till  existing  in  the 
modern  Kabul,  which  was  found  by  l»r.  >mith  and 
by  ISobinson  8  or  'J  miles  east  of"  AM  i.  and  aUmt 
the  same  distance  from  .h/it  (Kob.  iii.  87,  88. 
i  For  references  to  the  Talmuds  s.v  Schwar/.  p.  1!<2>. 
means  so  apparent  in  the  I  lebrew  ?^3':  but  j  p^.j,,,,  t],us  OIl  the  very  l«>nlers  of  Galilee,  it  is 


connect  tin-  n-rritory  of  I'm/,  with  llusan,  a  Koinau 
fort  menti'.o»d  in  Amm.  Marc,  xviii.  10,  and 
others  with  Hast  a  in  Arabia  1'etraa,  which  how- 
ever has  only  the  first  letter  in  common  with  it 
(Winer,  .*.  >■,). 

The  jingle  of  the  names  I  In/,  and  Um.  is  by  no 


it  is  quite  in  the  '  hienlal  t.»te  to  ghe  t<»  relations 
Uiese  rhyniinir  apis-llatives:  romp.  Ulina  and  Ishui 
((leu.  xlvi-  17  ):  Mehiij.iel  and  Methusael  iGen.  iv. 
18),  I'zziel  and  I  z/i  (  I  I  hr.  vii.  7):  and  anions 
the  Arabians,  Man-it  and  Man-it,  the  reU-l  angels, 
Hafian  and  Hoseyn.  the  sons  of  Alee,  Ac.  The 
Koran  al-mnds  in  sueh  l,<-titi>i,>i,i,  ni '■>,  an<l  so  ple:is- 
in"  are  thev  to  the  Arabs,  that  they  even  rail  Cain 
and  AW,  Kabil  and  llabil  (  Weil  s  /at.  /.* ;  , 
23;  also  Soiithev's  .V.-'<.«  ><>  'I'll  <l  <t>").  or  llabil 
and  Habid  (see  Manlev.  p.  4bl;.  The  same  idiom 
is  found  in  Mali  rat  ta  and  the  modern  languages  of 
the  Fast 


j  moiwhaii  probable  that  there  is  some  connection 

lietwcen  this  place  and  the  district  \  ^2~Z  ""v**- 
••the  land  of  C")  conUiiiing  twenty  cities,  which 
was  preM'iiteil  bv  Silomon  to  Hiram  king  of  Tyre 
(  I  K.  ix.  11-14).  Die  I.XX.  miderin-  of  the 
name,  "Optov.  aj»|>ears  to  aris*-  from  their  having  rend 

^22,  '.V/— I,  "l-iiuidarv,"  for  "U".  On  the 
other  hand,  the  explanation  of  Josephns  is  .piite  in 
aiconlance  with  that  hinted  at  in  the  text  —  itvK 
ilion.ughly  in  keeping  with  Oriental  mod.-s  il 
sjstvli."  Hiram,  not  liking  Solomon's  gift,  sei/.e- 
on  the  name  of  one  of  the  cities,  which  in  his  own 


(Bov£\  Ak-x.  Axtfav{:  [Vat.  Za&ovxan  '*'"'  I  l'hu-niciau   tongue  exprervses  bis  dis.ipj-»intmdit 


BovC  aSt^ov-]  H'iz).  A  name  occurring  in  the 
genealogies  of  the  tril-e  of  (iad  (1  (  hr.  v.  14). 

1* .  W  .  I . 

BU'ZI  (*?12.  no  article:  Bov(*i:  liuzi),  tat  her 
of  Ezekiel  the  i>n>phet  (Kz.  i.  3).  [The  j>ersonal 
name  here  is  gentilic  elsewhere.  As  the  sou  was  a 
priest  the  father  must  have  liecn  so  too.  —  H.J 

BUZ1TE  t*W2  :  BovPrys;   [Vat.  Sin.  -^f,-, 


*cara  Qmviitwv  yKwrrav,  ovk  apicKoVi  <'oa.  AtU. 
viii.  §  3),  and  forms  from  it  a  designation  for 
the  w  hole  district.  The  pun  is  doubtless  a  Plue- 
nician  one,  since  there  is  no  trace  of  it  in  the 
Henrew  beyond  the  explanation  in  ver.  12,  "  they 
piesisnl  him  not:"  the  Hebrew  words  for  which. 

T,2>r,2  rfV,  have  no  allinity  whatever  with 

"  Cabul."     See  however  p»ssible  derivations  of  the 


:  name  in  the  OmmuttUcoiu  of  Simonw  (p.  41. ),  and 
Alex,  tou  Bovfr.]  liuziUt).  A  descendant  of  Buz.  |  jj.^  (4;j5  _75)  G. 
The  term  is  applied  to  FJihu,  who  was  of  the  kin-  I 


dred  of  IJam  or  Aram  (Job  xxxii.  2,  G). 

\V.  A.  W. 

•  BY-  This  preposition,  among  its  other  uses, 
formerly  meant  "  against  "  (though  never  ver)-  com- 
mon in  that  sense),  and  so  undoubtedly  our  trans- 
lators (taking  iyuivry  as  d<tt.  inromm.)  employed  it 
in  1  Cor.  iv.  4:  "  For  I  know  nothing  by  (•  against  ) 
myself."  See  Trench  On  the  AuiJiorizstl  \'<rti«n 
a.  43  (2d  ed.  185!>),  and  F.astwood  and  Wright  ! 
BibU  Word-Book,  p  83.    Uut  probably  the  Greek 


CAD  DIS  (Ka88iV.  [Alex.  Aid.  TaWy.  Sin 
ra55»u:]   Unddi*),  the  surname  {Zia.naKavu.(vos ) 
of  .1. .an.van,  the  eldest  brother  of  Judas  Macca- 
ba-'is  (1  Mace.  ii.  2). 

CADES  ([Koo^j;  Alex.  Kn5«,  KoStjC,  Sin. 
Krjofj,  K*5«i:  O'di*)),  1  Mace.  xi.  O.J,  73.  [Kk- 

•  CADESH,  A.  V.  ed.  1011,  etc.,  Geu.  xvi.  14. 
xx.  1.  [Kakk.su.] 

CA-DES-BAR'NE  (K<tti,i  Ba,  ^:  Yulg.  na. 
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CADMIEL 


iiffcrent  reading;.  Judith  v.  14.  [K aukaii  mah- 
me.\.] 

CADTV1IEL  (KoootjAoj,  [Kai^K  ;  Vat.  E«<r- 
«o8oT)\oi,05a^t7jA;j  Alex.  KoS^itjAoi,  [KaSurnK-] 
Oulii/ul,,  1  Lsdr.  v.  26,  58.  [Kaidiiku] 

CiE'SAR  (KeuVap,  also  6  ItfrurrAt  [Arr;rs- 
nsj  in  Acts  xxv.  21,  25),  always  in  tlie  N.  T.  the 
Pom  m  emperor,  the  sovereign  of  Judan  (.lohn  xix. 
15;  Acts  xvii.  7).  It  was  to  him  tliat  the  Jews 
paid  tribute  (Matt.  xxii.  17  ff. :  Luke  xx.  22,  xxiii. 
2);  and  to  him  that  such  Jews  as  were  cirt-n  J{<>- 
inaiii  had  the  right  of  appeal  (Arts  xxv.  1 1  f.,  xxvi. 
•'12,  xxviii.  19);  in  which  caM\  if  their  cause  was  a 
ctiniinal  one,  they  were  sent  to  Koine  (Acts  xxv. 

12,  21,  —  ctiinp.  Pliny,  J-ji/i.  x.  97),  where  was 
the  court  of  the  emperor  (I'hil.  iv.  22).  'Hie  N.  T. 
history  falls  entirely  within  the  reigns  of  the  five 
first  Koman  Ca-sars,  namely,  Augustus,  Tiberius, 
Caligi'la,  (  laudius,  and  Nero ;  only  the  two  former  of 
whom,  and  Claudius,  are  mentioned  hy  name;  hut 
Nero  is  the  emperor  alluded  to  in  the  Acta  from  ch. 
xxv.  to  the  end,  and  in  I'hil.  (/.  c. ).  and  |wssibly  in 
the  Apocalypse.  See  further  under  Ait.istis. 
and  under  the  names  of  the  several  Caesars  above- 
mentioned.  II.  A. 

•  C.Tsar.  as  a  title  of  the  Human  emjierors,  oc- 
curs almut  30  times  in  the  N.  T.  Ft  is  applied  to 
Augustus  (Luke  ii.  1),  to  TiU-rius  (Luke  iii.  1: 
.lohn  xix.  12,  15),  to  (  laudius  (  Arts  xvii.  7,  and  if 
I  lie  common  reading  l>e  correct,  xi.  28  ),  and  to  Nero 
i  Acts  xxv.  S,  xxvi.  32,  Ac.)-  There  appears  to 
have  heei:  some  difference  in  the  use  of  the  name 
ut  a  Lilrr  period.  After  Nero's  time  the  emperor 
wis  still  called  both  Augustus  (which  see)  and 
«  irsar;  but  his  sou  or  designate*!  successor  on  the 
throne  was  also  called  Caesar,  though  properly  the 
title  was  put  after  the  individual's  name,  instead 
of  l>eing  prefixed  to  it,  as  in  the  case  of  the  reign- 
jiig  Casar.    Sec  Pauly's  Jtt'il-ltuyt.  ii.  40.  II. 

*  CESAR'S  HOUSEHOLD.  The  chief 
|xdnt  of  interest  here  is  whether  this  expression  re- 
fers to  any  of  the  immediate  relations  of  the  em- 
|ieror,  or  to  some  of  his  servants  and  dejiendenta 
in  the  palace.  Nero  was  on  the  throne  when  Paul 
wrote  to  the  I'hilippians.  It  has  some  hearing  on 
the  question,  that  Nero  had  no  very  near  kindred 
living  after  he  Urame  emperor  (Killiet,  L' I'pltrt 
<mx  J'l<ili/>/i.  p.  342 ).  It  is  |iossilile,  of  course,  if  he 
had  such,  that  some  of  them  might  have  heard  the 
tiosjK'l  and  have  l*»lteved.  History  gives  no  ac- 
count of  any  such  conversions,  and  it  is  altogether 
improbable, if  they  occurred,  that  the  testimony  to 
this  efft-ct  would  be  wanting.  Meyer  lavs  special 
,;ress  on  this  silence  of  the  oldest  writers.  We  are 
led  therefore  to  seek  for  some  other  explanation  of 
Paul's  language.  It  set-ins  essential  to  any  correct 
explanation  that  it  should  recognize  the  apparent 
connection  Ijetween  Acts  xxviii.  ltj,  Phil.  i.  13,  and 
|v.  22.  (1.)  .Soldiers  under  the  general  custody  of 
the  Pr.i  torian  Prefect  (this  is  the  meaning  of  Ty 
jTpaTowfbipxV'  -^c,s  xxv"'.  10,  text,  rec.")  at- 
tende<l  Paul  while  he  was  a  prisoner,  and  in  the  |)er- 
lunnance  of  this  service  would  often  relieve  each 
i/c...  'Acts).  (2.)  In  the  course  of  time  the 
t|H>stle  would  thus  become  known  as  a  preacher  of 
the  gospel  to  many  of  these  soldiers  (Phil.  i.  13), 
rnd  through  them  to  their  comrades  and  acquaint- 

<•  •  Whether  the  term  is  tcxtunlly  certain  or  not,  the 
hel  (tatal  there  Is  certain,  nnit  presupposed  In  Phil.  i. 

13.  See  LAPrxis  or  the  Oi  ard,  Amer  od.  H. 


ances.  (3.)  Some  of  the  friends  of 
thus  brought  by  thein  into  connection  with  Paul 
may  have  been  employed  al>out  the  palace  of  the 
emperor,  and  so  could  have  been  the  mem  tiers  of 
"Caesar's  household"  who  sent  greetings  to  the 
church  at  Philippi.  Perhaps  one  step  of  the  com- 
bination may  be  left  out.  The  camp  of  the  I*r»»- 
torians,  situated  out  of  the  city,  may  have  in- 
cluded also  those  of  their  uumtier,  a  small  division, 
quartered  near  the  fnalacc  in  the  city,  and  who  aa 
the  emperor's  liody-guard  might  l>e  said  to  U-loug 
to  his  household."  Tliere  is  no  proof  that  the  im- 
perial residence  itself  was  ever  called  ••  pra  toritim. " 
Paul  may  have  gained  converts  from  these,  as  one 
after  another  of  them  acted  as  sentries  over  him. 
As  the  reason  why  they  in  particular  greeted  the 
Christians  at  Philippi,  Neander  suggests  that  they 
may  have  known  some  of  the  church  theie  who  had 
been  at  Home,  or  possiblv  mav  themselves  have  I  wn 
natives  of  Uiat  city.  It  may  be*  that  Paul's  chiefly  " 
(fiaAiara,  Phil.  iv.  22),  which  so  emphasizes  tlie 
greeting  of  "  those  of  Caesar's  household,"  represents 
the  tone  of  hearty  earnestness  with  which  they  spoke 
up  as  he  was  writing,  and  asked  him  to  send  also 
their  kiss  of  love  (dtTireuriio'r)  to  these  Philippians 
of  whom  they  had  heard  so  much  from  the  apostle. 
For  this,  the  parties  need  not  have  had  any  per- 
sonal knowledge  of  each  other. 

The  subject  has  been  often  discussed,  with  more 
or  less  divergence  of  views.  For  references,  see 
H<  ttger's  Btitragc  in  tlie  Paulin.  Brit  ft,  No.  2,  p. 
47  ft'. :  Wiescler,  Chron.  des  apost.  Zrttnlt.  p.  420  ff., 
p.  457  ft". ;  Scbenkel,  Iiritfe  on  die  I'phetcr,  Philip. 
/'«.»•  Ac-,  pp.  119,  1(12;  Meek,  Lint,  in  tin  A'.  7".  p. 
433;  Meyer,  Kxnjtt.  llnndb.  (Phil.  i.  13,  iv.  21, 
3tc  Ann".);  Killiet,  L F.pUre  aux  J'/.ttpjittu,  j> 
129;  Lightfoot  in  Journ.  of  t'l'iss.  and  Sacr. 
PhiM.  (March,  1857);  Conybeare  and  Howson's 
Life  and  Kpinks  of  Paul,  ii.  448.  553,  Amer.  ed.; 
and  Wordsworth,  Oral:  Ttsl.  with  S»Us,  iii.  337, 
1st  ed.  II. 

'(LESARE'A  (Kanrdpua,  Acts  viii.  40,  ix.  30, 
x.  1,  24,  xi.  11,  xii.  19,  xviii.  22,  xxi.  8,  1G;  xxiii. 
23,  33;  xxv.  1,  4,  G,  13).  The  passages  just  enu- 
merated show  how  important  a  place  this  city  occu- 
pies in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles.  It  was  the  rev- 
denee,  apparently  for  several  years,  of  Philip,  one*  f 
the  seven  deacons  or  almoners  (viii.  40,  xxi.  8,  16), 
and  the  scene  of  the  conversion  of  the  Italian  cen- 
turion, Cornelius  (x.  1,  24,  xi.  11).  Here  Herod 
Agrippa  I.  died  (xii.  19).  From  hence  St.  Paul 
sailed  to  Tarsus,  when  forced  to  leave  Jerusalem  on 
his  return  from  Damascus  (ix.  30},  and  at  this  port 
he  landed  after  his  second  missionary  journey  (xviii. 
22).  He  also  sj»ei)t  some  time  at  Ca-sarea  on  his 
return  from  the  third  missionary  journey  (xxi.  8, 
Pi),  and  before  long  was  brought  back  a  prisorer  to 
the  same  place  (xxiii.  23,  33),  where  he  remained 
two  years  in  bonds  before  his  voyage  to  Italy  (sxr 
1,  4,6,  13). 

Ca*sarca  was  situated  on  the  coast  of  Palestine, 
on  the  line  of  the  great  road  from  Ty:<  to  Egyj^, 
and  al  out  half  wav  l«tween  Joppa  ami  Dora  (Jo- 
seph. B.  J.  i.  21,  §  5).  The  journey  of  St.  Peter 
from  Joppa  (  Acts  x.  24)  occupied  rather  more  than 
a  day.  On  the  other  hand  St.  Paul's  journey  from 
Ptolemais  (Acts  xxi.  8)  was  accomplished  within  thf 
day.  The  distance  from  Jerusalem  was  about  7C 
miles;  Joseph  us  states  it  in  round  numbers  as  G0C 
stadia  (Ant.  xui.  11,  §  2;  B.  J.  i.  3,  §  5).  Tbs 
Jerusalem  Itinerary  gives  08  miles  (  ll'tsstiing,  p. 
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•00.  Dr.  Robinson  thinks  this  ought  to  1*  78: 
Bib.  Res.  ii.  242,  note).  It  has  l>ecn  aacertained, 
however,  that  there  waa  a  shorter  road  by  Aitiij*itris 
than  that  which  is  given  in  the  Itinerary,  —  a  point 
of  some  importance  in  refereuce  to  the  night  journey 
of  Acts  xxiii.  [AjlTIPATBta.] 

In  Strabo'a  time  there  was  on  this  point  of  the 
coast  merely  a  town  called  M  Strato's  tower,"  with  a 
Landing-place  (irptaopuor  «xw,')'  w»ca*.  >«  ,ne 
time  of  Tacitus,  Oesarea  is  spoken  of  as  being  the 


head  of  Judira  (••.Indira-  caput,"  Tac.  fliat  ii.  79). 
It  was  in  this  interval  that  the  city  was  built  by 
Herod  the  Great.  The  work  was  in  fact  accom- 
plished in  ten  years.  Tin-  utmost  care  and  expense 
were  lavished  on  the  building  of  Ca'sarca.  It  waa 
H  proud  monuuieiit  of  the  reign  of  Herod,  who 
named  it  in  honor  of  the  Kniperor  Augustus.  The 
full  name  was  Kcuaaptia  2t«/3a<rHj  (Joseph.  AnL 
xvi.  5,  §  1).  It  was  sometimes  culled  Ca-sarea  Stra- 
tonia,  and  Caaarca  1  ala-stiine ;  sometimes  also  (from 


Camuva.    (From  a  Sketch  by  Wa  Tipi'tug,  Esq  ) 


Ha  poaition)  rapdAioi  (.Joseph.  B.  ./.  iii.  9,  §  l),or 
ri  M  BaXaT-rri  (i'l.  vii.  I,  §  3).  It  must  he  care- 
fully distinguished  from  Cksakka  I'muri-i. 

The  magnificence  of  (  a sarea  is  deserilied  in  dc- 
tail  by  Jotephua  in  two  places  {AiU.  xv.  9;  H. ./.  i. 
21).  The  chief  features  were  connected  with  the 
heritor  (itself  called  2f/3a<TT«>f  Aiu?V  on  coins,  and 
by  .Joseph us,  Ant.  x> ii.  .*>,  §  I  >,  which  was  eipial  in 
klzc  to  the  I'inrus.  A  v.tst  breakwater,  coui|>osed 
ol  stones  50  feet  long,  curved  round  so  as  ti>  afford 
complete  protection  fnun  the  south- westerly  winds, 
(eating  in  o|>eiting  only  on  the  north.  Bmad  land- 
ing-wharves  surrounded  the  harbor:  and  conspicti- 
ous  from  the  ***\  was  a  temple,  dedicated  to  Ciesar 
and  to  I  tome,  and  containing  colossal  statues  of  the 
Emperor  and  the  Imjicrial  i  it  v.  I  'u  sarea  contained 
also  an  wnphithe.it re  and  a  theatre.  The  latter  was 
the  scene  of  the  death  of  Herod  Agrippa  I.    <  asapa 

was  the  official  residence  of  the  Herod  ian  kings,  and 

of  Ke»tus,  l-'elix,  and  the  other  Roman  procurators 
of  Juda?a.  Here  aLso  were  the  head -quarters  ot  tlie 
military  forces  of  the  proline.  It  ras  by  no  means 
strictly  a  Jewish  city.  The  Gentile  population  pre- 
dominated: and  at  the  synagogue-worship  the 
Scriptures  of  the  O.  T.  were  read  in  tireek.  <"< in- 
stant feu'ls  tiHik  place  here  lietween  the  .Jews  and 
Greeks ;  and  an  outbreak  of  this  kind  was  one  of 
the  first  incidents  of  the  great  war.  It  was  m  Caw- 
that  Vespasian  waa  declared  emperor.  lie 


made  it  a  ISoman  colony,  called  it  bj  his  name,  an.' 

gate  to  it  the  Jn«  Italicum.  The  history  of  til* 
place,  during  the  time  of  its  grcatesl  eminence,  h 
summed  up  in  one  sentence  by  I'liny  :  — "  Strato 
nis  tnrris.  eudem  (  u  -area,  al>  Herorle  ngc  condita 
none (  'omnia  prima  rsavia,a  Ye*|iasiuno  ImjHTatori 
dedueta,<  (r.  14). 

To  the  Biblical  geographer  ( '.••sarea  is  interesting 
as  the  home  of  Kusebius.  It  was  :dso  the  scene  ol 
some  of  <  (rigen's  labors  and  the  hirth-pl  ur  of  Pro 
copius.  It  continued  to  )*■  a  city  of  sonic  impor 
tanee  even  in  the  time  of  the  Crusades.  Sow,  though 
an  Arabic  corruption  of  the  name  still  lingers  on 
the  site  i  Kiii*  irii/i  h ),  it  is  utterly  desolate;  and 

it-  ruins  ii  iw  for  a  V>u-j  \*>r\<  <1  lieen  a  .pi  im  ,  from 
which  other  towns  in  this  part  of  Syria  hart  been 
built.  (See  Buckingham's  Tntnf.<  and  tlie  \|>- 
pendix  to  vol.  i.  of  Dr.  Traill's  Jwephiu, )  .1.  S.  II 

CASSAKK'A  PHILIPPI  fKa«rd>ia  tj  *, 
At'ir- w)  is  mentioned  only  in  the  two  first  Gospels 
(Mi",,  xvi.  13]  Mark  %iii.  27)  and  in  accounts  of 
the  same  transactions.  The  storv  in  l'.u-chius,  that 
UM  woman  healed  of  the  issue  of  Mood,  and  supposed 
to  have  been  named  Ik-renicc,  lived  at  this  place, 
rests  .in  no  foundation. 

Ciesarea  I'hilippi  waa  the  northernmost  point  of 
our  Ixird's  journeying* ;  and  the  passage  in  Ilia 
hie,  which  was  connected  with  tlie  place,  waa  other- 
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wist;  a  very  marked  one.  (See  Stanley's  Sinai  d1 
Pxlcj:ius,  p.  301.)  llic  | Jaw  itself  too  U  remark- 
ill  >le  in  its  physical  and  picturesque  characteristics, 
and  aLso  in  its  historical  associatioi  8.  It  was  at 
the  easternmost  and  most  inqiortant  of  the  two  rec- 
ognized swirw  of  the  .Ionian,  the  other  being  at 
Tell  rl-K.hi!  (Dan  or  Laimi.  which  by  Winer 
and  others  has  lrcen  erroneously  identified  with  Can. 
l'hilippi).  Not  that  either  of  these  sources  is  the 
most  distant  fountain-head  of  the  Jordan,  the  name 
of  the  river  I  ring  given  (as  in  the  ense  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi and  .Missouri,  to  quote  Dr.  L'obinson's  il- 
lustration y,  not  to  the  most  remote  fountains,  but 
the  most  copious.  The  spring  rises,  and  the  city 
tvas  built,  on  a  limestone  terrace  in  a  valley  at 
the  Lose  of  Mount  llennon.  Casarea  l'hilippi 
haj  no  O.  T.  history,  though  it  h:is  been  not  un- 
reasonably identified  with  B<ml<>«d.  It*  annals 
run  l«ck  direct  from  Herod's  lime  into  hea- 
thenism. There  is  no  difficulty  in  identifying  it 
with  the  Pmiinm  of  Josephus;  and  the  inscriptions 
are  not  vet  obliterated,  which  sh<  w  that  the  God 
Tan  had  once  a  sanctuary  at  this  *|*  t.  Here  Herod 
the  Great  erected  a  temple  to  Au^usttu,  the  town 
being  then  tailed  from  the  grotto  where  Pan  had 
l>oen  honored.  It  is  worth  while  1  ere  to  quote  in 
succession  the  words  of  Josephus  ai  d  of  Dr.  Kobin- 
son:  "llenxl,  having  acennqewitd  Cn>sar  to  the 
sea  and  returned  home,  emted  him  a  l>eautiful  tem- 
ple of  white  marble  near  the  place  called  1'anium. 
This  is  a  tine  cavern  in  a  mount;  in;  under  which 
there  is  a  great  cavity  in  the  earth;  and  thecaveni 
is  abrupt,  and  very  deep,  and  fi;li  of  still  water. 
Over  it  hangs  a  vast  mountain,  and  under  the 
mountain  rise  the  springs  of  the  river  Jordan. 
Herod  adorned  this  place,  which  was  already  a  very 
remarkable  one.  still  further  by  the  erection  of  this 
temple,  which  he  dedicated  toCasnr."  (.Joseph. 
Ant.  xv.  10,  §  3;  eomp.  Ji.J.  i.  21,  §  3.)  "  The 
situation  is  unique,  combining  in  an  unusual  degree 
the  elements  of  grandeur  and  beauty.  It  nettles 
in  its  recess  at  tlie  southern  bast-  of  the  mighty 
Hennon,  which  towers  in  majesty  to  an  elevation 
of  7000  or  SOOt)  feet  a!>ove.  The  abundant  waters 
of  the  glorious  fountain  spread  over  the  terrace 
luxuriant  fertility  and  the  gracvful  interchange  of 
copse,  lawn,  and  waving  fields."  (Itobinson,  iii. 
404.) 

1'anium  Ijeeame  part  of  the  territory  of  I'hilip. 
tetrarch  of  Tnchonitis,  who  enlarged  and  embel- 
lished the  town,  and  called  it  (  asarea  l'hilippi, 
partly  after  his  own  name,  and  partly  after  that  of 
the  emperor  (Ant.  xviii.  2,  §  1 ;  fi.J.  ii.  l>,  §  1). 
AgripjKi  II.  followed  in  the  same  course  of  flattery, 
and  called  the  place  Ncronias  (Ant.  xx.  0,  §  4). 
Josephus  seems  to  imply  in  his  life  (  Vit.  13)  that 
many  heathens  resided  here.  Titus  exhibited  glad- 
atorial  shows  at  t'a'sarea  l'hilippi  after  the  end  of 
Jic  Jewish  war  (li.  J.  vii.  2,  §  1 ).  ITie  old  name 
was  not  lost.    Loins  of  Casarea  Pautat  continued 

«  •  IUumgnrten  (Comm.  iit>.  Prntatmeh.  I  73)  adopt* 
the  sense  of  "spear,"  "  weapon,"  as  the  name  of  tho 
firstborn  wtioin  Ere  luvd  thus  "  obtained  from  Jeho- 
vah," U-oaux!  she  would  recognize  in  him  the  means 
of  victory, ».  t.  the  piomiscd  seed  who  was  to  overcome 
(Geu.  Hi.  15).    According  to  this  view 

[In  sig- 


CAIN 

through  the  reigns  of  many  em  pen  rs.  Under  Qu 
simple  uame  of  I'ancas  it  was  the  seat  of  a  Greek 
bishopric  in  the  period  of  the  great  councils,  and 
of  a  latin  bishopric  during  the  enwades.  It  ii 
still  called  /Junius,  the  first  name  having  here,  as 
in  other  cases,  survived  the  second.  A  remarkable 
monument,  which  has  seen  all  the  periods  of  the 
history  of  Carsarea  l'hilippi,  is  the  vast  castle  al«ve 
the  site  of  the  city,  built  in  Syro-tJreek  or  even 
Phoenician  times,  and,  after  receiving  add  it  ion  j 
from  the  Saracens  and  Franks,  still  the  most  re- 
markable fortress  in  Uie  Holy  Land.      J.  S.  II. 

CAGE.    The  term  so  rendered  in  Jer.  v.  27. 

U  more  properly  a  trap  (ireryi'r,  (hripnln). 
in  which  decoy  birds  were  placed:  the  same  article 
is  referred  to  in  Kcclus.  xi.  30  under  the  term  *-etp- 
raAAor,  which  is  elsewhere  used  of  a  tapering 
basket.  [1'owi.im;.]  In  Kev.  xviii.  2  the  Greek 
term  is  <pv\ax4),  meaning  a  prison  or  restricted 
habitation  rather  than  a  cage.  W.  L.  11. 

CA'IAPHAS  [3  syl]  (Kaidfas,  said  (Wirier, 

&.c.)  to  be  derived  from  S^??,  thjnvtsio,  Targ. 
l'rov.  xvi.  20),  in  full  Joshni  Caiai-has  (Joseph. 
Ant.  xviii.  2,  2),  high-priest  of  the  Jews  under 
Tilierius  during  the  years  of  our  lord's  public 
ministry,  and  at  the  time  of  his  condemnation  and 
crucifixion.  Matt.  xxvi.  3,  57  (Mark  does  not  name 
him);  Luke  iii.  2:  John  xi.  4!».  xviii.  l,i,  14,  24. 
28:  Acts  iv.  0.  'Hie  Procurator  Valerius  Cratus. 
shortly  tiefore  his  leaving  the  province,  appointed 
him  to  the  dignity,  which  was  Wfore  held  by 
Simon  ben-Caniith."  lie  lield  it  during  the  whole 
procuratorship  of  Pontius  Pilate,  but  soon  after 
his  removal  from  that  office  was  depowd  bv  the 
Proconsul  Vitellins  (A.  i>.  .Hi),  and  suc.to.led  by 
Jonathan,  so»>  of  Ananus  (Joseph.  Ant.  \\\\\.  4, 
§  3).  He  was  son-in-law  of  Annas.  [Annas] 
Some  in  the  ancient  church  confounded  him  with 
the  historian  Josephus,  and  l«lieved  him  to  hav« 
I«oiik>  a  convert  to  Christianity.  (Assemann, 
Biblioth.  Ontnt.  ii.  165.)  H.  A. 

CAIN  [2  syl.  in  Hcb.]  C^r,  derived  either 

from  """^P,  to  oct/uire,  Gen.  iv.  1 ;  from  "P~*r 
a  g/tear,  as  indicative  of  the  violence  used  by  Cain 
and  Limech,  Gesen.  TLtmur.  p.  120;  or  frem  an 
Arabic  word  kntpi.  a  smith,  in  reference  to  the  arts 
introduced  by  the  Cainites,  Yon  liolilcn,  Jntrt*/.  tc 
Cm.  ii.  83:  KcuV;  Joseph.  Kits :  t'ttin)."  The 
historical  facts  in  the  life  of  Cain,  as  recorded  in 
(Jen.  iv.,  are  briefly  these:  —  He  was  the  eldest  wni 
of  Adam  and  Kve;  he  followed  the  business  of  ag- 
riculture; in  a  fit  of  jeak>usy,  roused  by  the  rejec- 
tion of  his  own  sacrifice  and  the  acceptance  of 
Abel's,  he  committed  th*»  crime  of  murder,  for 
which  he  was  expelled  from  Lden,  and  led  the  life 
of  an  exile;  he  settled  in  the  Land  of  Nod,  and  built 
a  city  which  he  named  after  his  son  I'jioch :  his 


Uie  words  7*137%  without  being 

atflcatton.  are  merely  parouotnastic  (j 
they  serve  at  the  sanv 

But  the 


the 


1T  =  nII?'  '  '  °  7">*"«'<>"  which  sht  had  nr. 
qitiretl,  suggests  iteelf  as  more  natural,  and  Is  more  for- 
clble  as  including  an  affluity  of  sense  as  well  as  of 
sound.  Sec  Mr.  Wright's  note  to  this  <jtTwt  in  hit 
Book  of  Genesis  in  Htbrew,  &c.,  p.  18.  tttsenlu* 
(Handw.  p.  766,  Cta  Anfl.)  does  not  seem  to  object  U 
this  etymology  as  unphllologkal.    Fiirst  ( Hamtu- .  it 

815) defines  as  «  something  brought  *^rth,"  "  ctw» 
ture  »  (=  ^27,  Vs.  civ.  24),  and  thus  brings  the  wrt 
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toaot-naanti  are  enumerated,  toother  witt  the  in-  [  &r  opOis  -rpoatviyicns),  is  ihere  not  an  elevatiog 
•entions  for  which  they  were  remarkable.  Occa-'of  the  countenance  (i.  e.  chvzrfulmts  and  h>tjt{*~ 
lional  references  to  Cain  are  n*le  in  the  X.  T.  j  net*)?  but  if  thou  doest  not  well,  tktre  u  a  linking 


llleb.  xi.  4;  1  John  iii.  12;  dude  11) 

The  following  points  deserve  notice  in  connection 
with  the  Hiblieal  narrative:  —  1.  The  position  of 


of  Oie  cuunttnnnct  :  sin  lurketh  (as  a  wild  beast) 
it  tlic  door,  and  to  thee  in  its  desire:  but  thou 
shall  rule  over  it."     The  narrative  implies  there- 


the  land  of  Nod.    The  name  itself  tells  us  little;  fore  that  his  offering  was  rejected  on  account  of 


it  means  flight  or  tJrilt,  in  reference  to  v.  12  where 
a  cotmate  word  is  used:  Von  Hohk-n's  attempt  to 
identify  it  with  India,  as  though  the  Hebrew  name 

lliiui  ( "TJ"')  had  l*<en  erroneously  read  /«in-.\W, 
is  too  far  fetched:  the  only  indication  of  its  |*isi- 
tion  is  the  indefinite  notice  that  it  was  "east  of 
Kden  *'  <1'J).  wliich  of  course  throws  us  kick  to  the 
previous  settlement  of  Uie  i*>sitioii  of  Kden  itself. 
Knohcl  (Comm.  in  loc.)  who  adopts  an  ethnological 
interpretation  of  the  history  of  Cain's  descendant'*, 
would  identify  Nod  with  the  whole  of  Kastcrn  Asia, 
slid  even  hints  ::l  a  |io*s.ible  conn.s  tion  U  Iwwn  the 


the  temper  in  which  it  was  brought. 

o.  The  descendants  of  Cain  are  enutnenited  to 
the  sixth  generation.  Some  commentators  (Kno- 
bel, Von  Hohlen)  have  traced  an  artificial  structure 
in  this  genealogy,  by  which  it  is  rendered  parallel 
to  that  of  the  Sethites:  «..'/.  there  is  a  decade  of 
names  in  each,  commencing  with  Adam  and  ending 
with  dahal  and  Noali,  the  deficiency  of  generations 
in  the  ('ainites  l>eing  supplied  by  the  addition  of 
the  two  younger  sons  of  Kimish  to  the  li-t ;  and 
there  is  a  considerable  similarity  in  the  names,  each 
list  containing  a  Umwh  and  an  Knoch  :  while  Cain 
in  the  one  =  Cain -an  ui  tlie  otlier,  Mclhusael  — 
Methuselah,  :uid  Melunicl  Mahal  de»  1 :  the  in- 
ference lrem  this  comparison  U-itif  that  the  one 
was  framc<l  out  of  the  other.  It  must  Is-  observed, 
however,  that  the  differences  far  exceed  the  points 
of  similarity;  that  the  order  of  tlie  names,  the 
number  of  generations,  and  even  the  meanings  of 
those  which  are  noticed  as  similar  in  sound,  are 
sufficiently  distinct  to  remove  the  impression  of 
artificial  construction. 

tl.   The  social  condition  of  the  Caiuitcs  is  prom- 


nanjes  <  'ain  and  f  hiua.  It  seems  vain  to  attempt 
the  identification  of  N<<d  with  any  sjstial  locality; 
the  direction  "east  of  Kden"  may  have  reference 
to  the  previous  notice  in  iii.  21,  and  may  indicate 
that  the  land  was  opposite  to  (KaTtvam.  I. XX.) 
the  entrance,  which  was  barred  against  his  return. 
It  is  not  imprelable  that  the  t  <.»t  w:is  further  used 
to  mark  the  direction  which  the  <  ainites  took,  as 
distinct  from  the  Sethites.  who  would,  according 
to  Hebrew  notions,  lie  settled  towards  the  west. 

Similar  o!*crvation*  must  1*  made  in  regard  to  in,.lltlv  l.ron-ht  fonrard  in  the  bistorv.  <  ain'  him 
tlie  city  Knoch,  which  has  been  identified  with  the 
names  of  the  Heiiioehi,  a  trils-  in  (  aucasus  (  Ilasse  j, 
Anucbta,  a  town  in  Susiana  (Iluetius),  Chanogc, 
an  ancient  town  in  India  <  Von  Hohlen  i,  and  Iconi- 
um,  as  tlie  place  where  the  deified  king  Annacos 
wa*  honored  (Kwald):  all  such  attempts  at  identi- 
fication must  Lie  sulionlin  ited  to  the  previous  *et- 
•Jeineiit  of  the  position  of  Kden  and  Nod. 

2.  The  ••  mark  set  uj>on  Cain  "  has  given  rise  to 
various  speculations,  many  of  which  would  never 
have  been  broached,  if  the  Hebrew  text  had  been 
consulted:  the  won  Is  prolably  mean  that  .lehovah 
<j'tre  a  *i<jn  t<>  Cain,  very  much  as  signs  were  after- 
wards given  to  Noali  (tie>i.  ix.  bt  i.  Moses  iT.x.  iii 
2,  12).  Klijah  (1  K.  xix.  11).  and  Hezekiah  (Is. 
ixxviii.  7,  8».  Whether  the  sign  was  perceptible  to 
Cain  alone,  and  given  to  him  once  for  all,  in  token 
that  no  man  should  kill  him,  or  whether  it  was  one 
that  was  perceptible  to  others,  and  designed  as  a 
precaution  to  thein,  as  is  implied  in  the  A.  V..  is 
uncertain:  the  nature  of  the  sign  itself  Is  still  more 


:\.  The  narrative  implies  the  existence  of  a  con- 
siderable population  in  Cain's  time;  for  he  fears 
k-st  he  should  1*  munlered  in  return  for  the  mur- 
der he  had  committal  (1-1).  Joscphus  (Ant.  i.  2, 
§  1  :  explains  his  fears  as  arising  not  from  men  but 
wild  Is^asts;  but  such  an  explanation  is  whollv 


self  was  an  agriculturist,  Abel  a  shephenl:  the 
successors  of  the  latter  an'  represented  by  the  Seth- 
it4-s  and  the  progenitors  of  the  Hebrew  race  in 
later  times,  anions  whom  a  pastoral  life  was  always 
held  in  hiirh  honor  from  the  simplicity  and  devo- 
tional habits  which  it  engendered  :  the  successors 
of  the  former  are  depicted  as  the  reverse  in  all 
these-  resjws-ts.  (  ain  founded  the  f.r»t  city:  La- 
meeh  ttistituttsl  po|\'^amv;  .labal  introdii. »s|  the 
rioinadic  life;  .Inbal  invented  music d  insfruments; 
Tukdeain  was  the  lir>t  hinith;  l.-mi.  vh  s  lan-u  i^e 
takes  the  stately  tone  of  [poetry  ;  and  even  the  naioc* 
of  tlie  women,  Naamah  ( j>U  "s  ntt).  Zillah  ;'.<// '!'/*<«•>, 
Adah  (I'l  ti'iim  titui),  M-t-m  to  bespeak  an  advanced 
state  of  civilization.  Hut  aliiiiL'  with  this,  there 
was  violence  and  uodli-ssncss;  Cain  and  Kunech 
furnish  pnsif  of  the  former,  while  tlie  concluding 
words  of  (ien.  iv.  2'!  imply  the  latter. 

7.  The  contrast  established  U-twc  n  tlie  C:iini;«3 
and  the  Sethites  ap|H^irs  to  have  n-'ereuce  solely  to 
the  social  and  religious  condition  of  the  two  rw«>r. 
On  the  one  side  there  is  pictuns-1  a  hi-h  state  of 
civilization,  unsanctilied  by  religion,  and  produc- 
tive of  luxury  and  violence:  on  the  other  side,  n 
state  of  simplicity  which  afforded  no  material  for 
history  l<e\ond  the  declaration  "then  he_':m  men 
to  call  ujwin  tlie  name  of  the  bird."  The  historian 
thus  nccouut.s  for  the  progressive  defeneration  of 


The  family  of  Adam  may  have  largely  i  the  religions  condition  cf  mm,  the  evil  irduiiif  a 


increase<l  before  the  birth  of  Seth.  as  is  indenl  im 
pUed  in  the  notice  of  Cain's  wife  (17).  and  the 
nere  circumstance  tfiat  none  of  the  other  children 
*re  noticed  by  name  may  l>c  explainetJ  on  the 
ground  that  their  lives  furnished  notliiiiLT  worthy 
•f  notice. 

4.  The  character  of  Cain  d.-serves  a  brief  notice. 


pre*l'»minance.  over  the  i:o<sl  by  its  alliance  with 
worldly  ]  lower  and  know  lis  I  fc,  and  producing  the 
state  of  things  whi'  li  nec<Nsitrtis|  the  H.-hI. 

8.  Another  motive  may  Is-  assi^n.sl  f...   the  in- 
troduction of  this  portion  of  sacred  history.  All 
ancient  nations  have  loved  to  trw-e  up  the  inven 
tion  of  tin-  arts  to  some  certain  v.«ifhoi.  ainl.  fen  • 


He  is  descnlied  as  a  man  of  a  morose,  malicious,  j erally  sis'akinu.  the-w  authors  h  ue  been  regarded 
uid  revengeful  temper;  and  that  he  presented  his  i  as  objects  of  divine  worship.  Amotn;  the  Creeks, 
»tfering  in  this  st*»te  of  mind  is  implied  in  the  re-  \  Apollo  was  held  to  lie  the  inventor  of  music,  \  ul- 
nike  contained  in  ver.  7.  which  may  lie  rendere«l  can  of  the  working  of  met  ids,  Triptolenius  of  thi 
bus    ^  If  thou  dowt  weU  (or,  as  theLXX.  baa  it,  I  plough.    A  similar  feeling  of  curiosity  prevailed 
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unong  the  Hebrews;  and  hence  the  historian  has 
recorded  tlie  names  of  those  to  whom  the  invention 
of  the  arts  was  traditionally  assigned,  obviating  at 
the  same  time  the  dangerous  error  into  which  other 
nations  had  fallen,  and  reducing  the  estimate  of 
their  value  by  the  jiosition  wliich  their  inventors 
held.  \V.  I*.  B. 

CAIN  °  [2  syl.  in  Heb.]  (with  the  article, 
7*i?n  =  "the  lance,"  Ges.;  but  may  it  not  be 

derived  from  ]p,  Ken,  "a  nest,"  possibly  in  allu- 
lion  to  its  position:  Zoutcwatfi  I  Vat.  -fi/i],  Alex. 
ZarwaxttHy  both  by  including  name  preceding : 
Accain),  one  of  the  cities  in  the  low  couutry  (<S'/u- 
ftlih)  of  .ludah,  named  with  Xanoah  and  Giheah 
(.losh.  xv.  57).  It  docs  not  ap|iear  to  have  liccn 
mentioned  or  identified  by  any  one.6  G. 

CATS  AX   [2  syl.]  (Marg.  correctly  Kenan 

[and  so  the  U  it  1  Chr.  i.  2];  7^17. :  Kaivuv- 
Cainan;  yxvutvsor,  1'iirst;  tdi  fiber,  Gesen.,  as  if 

=  VJ?,  from  fhe  Arab,  tv  for  ye,  as  in  Tubal- 
Cain,  Gen.  iv.  }2;  see  I>r.  Mill's  Vintlic.  of  nur 
Lordt  Cental,  p.  150).  1.  Son  of  Ltios,  aged  70 
years  when  be  begat  Mahalalvel  his  son.  lie  lived 
840  years  afterwards,  and  died  aged  010  ((Jen.  v. 
9-14).  The  rabbinical  tradition  was  that  he  first 
introduced  idol-worship  and  astrology  —  a  tradition 
which  the  Hellenists  transferred  to  the  post-dilu- 
vian Cainan.  Thus  Kphraem  Syrus  asserts  that 
Uic  Chaldces  in  tlxe  time  of  Terali  and  Abram 
worshipjiod  a  graven  god  calk-d  I  alnan ;  and  ( ireg- 
ory  Bar  Hebnuus,  another  Svriac  author,  also  ap- 
plies it  to  the  son  of  Aqthaxad  (Mill,  ut  tup.). 
The  origin  of  the  tradition  is  not  known;  but  it 
may  probably  have  been  suggested  by  the  meaning 
of  the  sup|io*ed  root  in  Arabic  and  the  Aramean 
dialects;  ju*t  as  another  signification  of  the  same 
root  seems  to  have  suggested  the  tradition  that  the 
daughters  of  Cain  wen-  the  first  who  made  and  sany 

to  musical  instruments  (Gcscn.  «.  t\  T^D. 

2.  [Alex.  Kcuvan  in  Gen.  x.  24 ;  Tisch.  (with 
Sin.  IS  I,)  Katfa.fi  in  Luke  iii.  30.]  Son  of  Ar- 
phaKid,  and  lather  of  Sala,  according  to  Luke  iii. 
35,  30,  and  usually  called  the  second  (  ainaji.  He 
is  also  found  in  the  present  copies  of  the  LXX.  in 
the  gcnealogv  of  Sbetn,  Gen.  x.  24,  xi.  12,  and  1 
Chr.  i.  IS  (tiiough  he  is  omitted  in  1  Chr.  i.  24), 
but  is  nowhere  named  in  the  Hebrew  codd.,  nor  in 
any  of  the  versions  made  from  the  Hebrew,  as  the 
Samaritan,  (ha Idee,  Syriae,  Vulgate,  Ac  More- 
over it  can  be  demonstrated  that  the  intrusion  of 
-,he  name  into  the  version  of  the  LXX.  is  com- 
-jaratively  modern,  since  Augustine  is  the  first 
writer  who  mentions  it  as  found  in  the  <_>.  T.  nt 
ill ; c  and  since  we  have  the  absolute  certainty  that 
it  was  not  contained  in  any  copies  of  the  Alexan- 
drine Bible  which  either  Berosus,  Eupolcmus,  Poly- 
histor,  Josephus,  Philo,  Theophilus  of  Antioch, 


a  The  letter  |?  Is  generally  rendered  in  the  A.  V.  by 

K.  A  possible  connection  of  this  name  with  that  of 
the  "  Ketiites  "  U  obscured  by  the  form  Cain,  which  is 
»robably  derived  from  the  Vulgate. 

6  •  Knoln-1  (Josun,  p.  437)  says  that  Cain  according 
o  all  appearand*  is  the  Arabic  YVotm  not  far  from 
acbron  (Bob.  J.VM.  «<-.«.,  Ut  ed  .,  li.  449).  Dr.  Robinson 
records  the  name,  but  myi  nothing  of  the  identifica- 
tion. The  position  may  be  right  enough,  but  the  re- 
Winblsnia  of  the  names  is  too  slight  to  be  of  am  ac- 
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Julius  Africa,. us,  Origen,  Eusebitu,  yr  oven  . 
bad  access  to.  It  seems  certain,  therefore,  that  hit 
name  was  introduced  into  the  genealogies  of  the 
Greek  0.  T.  in  order  to  bring  them  into  harmony 
with  the  genealogy  of  Christ  in  St.  Luke's  GosjteJ, 
where  Cainan  was  found  in  the  time  of  Jerome. 
The  question  is  thus  narrowed  into  one  concerning 
its  introduction  into  the  Gospel.  It  might  hare 
been  thought  that  it  had  found  its  way  by  acci- 
dent into  the  genealogy  of  .loc-ph,  and  that  Lake 
inserted  that  genealogy  exactly  as  |<e  found  it.  But 
as  Beam's  very  ancient  MS.  presented  to  tin-  Cni- 
versity  of  Cambridge,  does  not  contain  t!a  name 
of  Cainan,  and  there  is  strong  ground  for  *upp-j*- 
ing  that  neither  did  Iretuvus's  copy  of  St.  Luke,  it 
seems  on  the  whole  more  prohable  that  Cainan  was 
not  inserted  by  St.  Luke  himself,  but  was  after- 
wards added,  cither  bj  accident,  or  to  make  up  the 
number  of  generations  to  17,  or  from  some  other 
cause  which  cannot  now  be  discovered,  l  or  fur- 
ther information,  see  (Uutal.  of  our  L»f<)  I .  C.„ 
ch.  viii.;  Heidegger,  Hist.  Patriarch,  ii.  8-15; 
Bochart,  Phaley,  lib.  ii.  cap.  13;  and  for  the  op- 
I>osite  view,  Mill's  CiWic.  of  our  Ijmd  *  t.'mtal. 
p.  143  ff.  A.  C.  H. 

CAIUS.  [John,  Second  ant>  Third  EPIS- 
TLES <»K.] 

CAKES.  [Bread.] 

CA'LAH  ([nb?,  in  pam*]  nb|!  [comple- 
tion]' XaXdx-  Chule),  one  of  the  most  ancient 
cities  of  Assyria.  Its  foundation  is  ascribed  to  the 
patriarch  Asshur  (Gen.  x.  11).   The  name  has  been 

thought  identical  with  the  Halah  (H^n),  whi-Ji 
is  found  in  Kings  (2  K.  xvii.  fi,  and  xviii.  11)  and 
Chronicles  (1  Chr.  v.  20);  but  this  view  is  unsup- 
ported by  the  SepUiagint,  which  renders  Halah  by 
'Wat.  According  to  the  opinions  of  the  beat 
Oriental  antiquaries,  the  site  of  Calah  is  marked 
by  the  Ximrud  ruins,  which  have  furnished  so  large 
a  proportion  of  the  Assyrian  remains  at  present  in 
England.  If  this  1*  regarded  as  ascertained,  Ca- 
lah must  be  considered  to  have  been  at  one  time 
(alsjut  «.  c.  030-720)  the  capital  of  the  empire.  It 
was  the  residence  of  the  warlike  Sardanatalus  and  his 
successors  down  to  the  time  of  Sargon,  who  built 
a  new  capital,  which  he  called  by  his  own  name,  on 
the  site  occupied  by  the  modern  Khormibad.  Ca- 
lah still  continued  under  the  later  kings  to  be  % 
town  of  importance,  and  was  esi>ecially  favored  by 
Esarhaddon,  who  built  there  one  of  the  grandest 
of  the  Assyrian  palaces.  In  Later  times  it  gave 
name  to  one  of  the  chief  districts  of  the  country, 
which  appears  as  Calacine  (Ptolem.  vi.  1)  or  *  m1- 
aehene  (Strab.  xvi.  1,  §  1)  in  the  geographers. 

G.  R. 

•  Mr.  J.  L.  Porter  (Kitto's  Cyc.  of  DM.  ML, 
3d  ed.,  art.  Calah)  objects  to  tlie  identification  of 
Calah  with  Nimrwl,  that  sufficient  space  is  not 
left  for  Besen,  which  is  described  in  Gen.  x.  12  a* 
"a  great  city  "  lying  between  Nineveh  and  Calah; 

c  Demetrius  (8.  c.  170),  quoted  by  Euscblus  ( Pr<rp. 
Evane-  ix.  21),  reckons  1800  years  "from  the  birth  n* 
8hem  to  Jacob's  going  down  to  Egypt,  which  sftms  u 
include  the  130  years  of  Cainan.  But  lu  the  great 
fluctuation  of  the  numbers  in  the  ages  of  the  patri- 
archs, no  reliance  can  be  placed  on  this  argument 
Nor  have  we  any  certainty  that  the  figurrs  hare  not 
been  altered  in  the  modern  copies  of  Eusebius.  to  mak« 
them  agree  with  the  computation  of  the  altered  < 
of  the  LXX 
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EpbraUh,  and  consequently  grandfather  «>f  Caleb  the 
spy.  His  brothers,  according  to  the  same  author 
ity,  were  Jerahmecl  and  Kam;  his  wives  Axulmh, 
Jerioth,  and  Kphratah ;  and  his  concubines  Kphab 
and  Maachali  (ver.  <J.  42,  4l»,  48).  Hut  from  the 
tnanifiut  corruption  of  the  text  in  many  part*  of 

the  chapter,  from  the  name  beam  written  ''5^? 
[CiiKi.iM.xi]  in  ver.  'J,  which  looks  like  a  patro- 

lic  from  2-.^?,  Chelub  (I  <Jhr.  iv.  11)  tlie 


nvm 
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Jte  distance  l>etween  Ximrwl  and  the  ruins  of  an- 
rietit  Nineveh  lopposite.  Mosul)  being  less  than 
twenty  miles.  lie  would  therefore  identify  Resen 
with  Xtmrwl,  smd  CjiLUi  with  KulUi-  or  KiUh- 
Sntrohsitj  fortv  miles  south  of  Ximrit/  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Tigris.  lie  further  observes: 
H  kalah-Sherghat  was  one  of  the  most  ancient 
places  in  Assyria.  ( >n  a  cyliuder  discovered  there 
is  an  inscription  recording  the  fact  that  the  King 
Tiglath-pileser  restored  a  monument  which  had 
been  taken  down  sixty  years  previously,  after  hav- 
ing stood  for  641  years.  It  miut,  therefore,  have 
l«en  founded  about  u.  c.  1870  'Kawlinson  s  //trot/. 
L  4V7,  4(10;  Vaux,  Xin.  an  I  I'n  *.  p.  11).  On 
the  bricks  and  pottery  found  at  Kalah  are  the 
names  ami  titles  of  tlie  earliest  known  Assyrian 
kings.  The  name  Ats/mr  is  found  among  them." 
Kaiisch  ((jrurtit,  p.  Ml)  likewise  identities  liesen 
with  X'imi  wl,  and  Calah  with  Kttlth-.Siitn/liut. 
See  Assyhia,  p.  187;  Xinkvkii;  Kkskx.  A. 

CALAMOLA'LUS  (Ka\afui\a\ot :  [Vat. 
KaAafu*K<L\of  }  (Jlioinn*),  1  l\sdr.  v.  22,  a  corrupt 
name,  apparently  aggionwrated  of  Ki.am,  l.ui>,  ami 
Hadii>. 

CALAMUS.  [IIkep.] 

CAL'COL  (^3*??  [peril,  twflrn'tnrr,  Cos.]: 

KaXydA  [Vat.  KoXxa],  XaA*<t5  [Alex.  XaAxaA] : 
Chafc/><ilf  Ch'thtJ),  a  man  of  Judah,  son  or  de- 
fendant of  Zerah  (I  Chr.  ii.  6).  l'mbahly  iden- 
tical with  Ciiamoi,  (A.  V.  only;  no  ditferenee  in 
the  Hebrew),  son  of  Mahol,  one  of  the  four  wi<e 
men  whom  Solomon  excelled  in  wisdom  (1  K.  k. 
31).  For  the  grounds  of  this  identification  see 
Uakda.  O. 

*  CALDF/A,  CALDE'ANS,  OALT>EES, 
occur  in  the  A.  V.  ed.  Hill  and  other  early  editions 
pitsim  for  Ciiai.oka,  etc.,  which  see.  A. 

CALDRON.    (I.)  "W^,  probably  fmm  TH, 

loil,  akin  to  Arab.  to  Or  mi-a/,  a*  water  in 

boiling;  a  pot  or  kettle;  also  a  basket.    (2.)  ^T. 

j  |ieople.     In  the  plague  that  envied,  while  the  otltef 
«  pot  or  kettle.     (3.)  or  (4.)|toll  jM;ri*hed,  Caleb  and  Joshua  alone  were 


brotlicr  of  Sbuah,  from  the  evident  confusion  be- 
tween the  two  Calebs  at  ver.  4!»,  and  from  the  non- 
appearance of  this  elder  <  'aleb  anywhere  except  in 
this  genealogy  drawn  up  in  lle/ekiah's  reign  [Aza- 
itiAii,  No.  aj,  it  is  impossible  to  speak  with  con- 
fidence of  his  relations,  or  even  of  his  existence. 

2.  Son  of  .lephunneh,  by  which  patronymic  the 
illustrious  spy  U  usually  designated  (Xum.  xiii.  G, 
and  ten  other  places),  with  the  addition  of  that  of 

the  Ketiezite."  or  "  sjii  of  Kenaz,"  in  Xum.  xxxli. 
12;  Josh,  xiv.  (J,  14.    Caleb  Is  first  mentioned  u. 

the  list  of  the  rulers  or  princes  ( Ot*  2),  called  in 

the  next  verse  1***"S~,  "beads,"  one  from  each 

tril»r,  who  were  sent  to  search  the  land  of  <  '.inaan 
in  the  second  year  of  the  Kxodni.  where  it  may  I* 

noted  that  these  -V"'?  or  C.V;  S;  are  all  dif 
ferent  (tmn  those  named  in  Num.  i.  ii.  vii.  x.  as 
princes  or  heads  of  the  tril>es  of  Israel,  and  eon«e- 
»|uentlv  that  the  same  title  was  given  to  the  chiefs 
of  families  as  to  the  chiefs  of  the  whole  tribe.  Ca- 
leb was  a  S*ET^  or  tvS"l  in  the  tril.e  of  Judah, 

jierhaps  as  chief  of  the  family  of  tlie  llezronitea, 
at  the  same  time  that  Xahshon  the  son  of  Atn- 
miuadah  was  prime  of  tlie  whole  tril>e.    He  and 

<  >shca  or  Joshua  tlie  son  of  Nun  were  the  only 
two  of  the  whole  number  who,  on  their  return  from 

<  'anaau  to  Kadesh- lliruca,  encouraged  the  people 
to  enter  in  Uddly  to  the  l.unl,  iuid  lake  |>ossession 
i if  it;  for  which  act  of  faithfulness  they  narrowly 
esrnjicd  stoning  at  the  hands  of  the  infuriated 


from  H^r,  p,,nr.    A/flrjt,  x«^T/>a»  "*° 
Siorfip'-        I,  A  vessel  for  Imiling  flesh, 

jither  for  ceremonial  or  domestic  use  (2  Chr.  xxxv 
13;  1  Sam.  U.  14;  Mic.  iii.  3;  Job  xli.  20).  [lVr; 
Kkttle.]  II.  W.  I'. 


s|>ared.  Moreover,  vvliib-  it  was  anuoumvd  to  the 
congregation  by  Mim-s  that,  for  this  relsdlioiis  imir- 


(Brit.  Mus.) 

CAXEB  (^hj:  X<xX/0:  [Alex.  Xo\v*  vpr- 
12:  CaUb;]  ihg,  Ges«.'n.:  RvlUr,  Kl-tffrr,  e. 
Wirter,  Fiirst)."  1.  According  to  1  CI  r.  ii.  U,  IS. 
Ifl,  42,  .p»0.  the  son  of  Hezron.  the  son  of  l'hanv,  the 
on  of  Judah,  and  the  father  of  Hur  by  Kphr.it  h,  or 


muring,  all  that  hail  l>eeii  numlwreil  (rum  2H  years 
'  |  <>i<!  and  upwards,  except  Joshua  and  t  aleb,  should 
|rrish  in  the  wildenu^s.  a  s]iecial  promise  w;is  made 
to  Caleb  the  s<m  of  Jephunneh,  that  he  should  sur- 
vive to  enter  into  the  land  which  he  had  tmdden 
upon,  and  that  his  s^rd  should  |miss.  s<  if.  Accord- 
ingly, \->  years  afterwards,  when  some  progress  had 
lieen  nuule  in  the  conmiest  of  the  laud,  Caab  cune 
to  Joshua  and  reminded  him  of  what  had  happened 
at  Kadesh,  and  of  the  promise  which  Moses  made 
to  him  with  an  fnith.  He  addisl  that  though  he 
was  now  H"i  vears  old.  he  *  is  as  strung  as  in  the 
dav  when  Moses  sent  liim  to  spy  out  the  land,  and 
he  claimed  |»>s*ess mi  of  the  latul  of  the  Anakiiic, 
Kirjath-Arba.  or  llebnm.  and  the  neighlHiring  hill- 
wuritry  (Josh.  xiv.  i.  This  was  imnusliati  lv  gr.uitisl 
to  him,  and  the  following  chapter  relates  how  ne 
tiiok  p*>sses*ion  of  Hebron,  driving  out  the  thnr 
sons  of  Anak;  and  how  he  ottered  Aehsah  his 
daughter  in  marriage  to  whoever  would  take  Kir 
j  ith-Sepher.  ».  e.  IVliir:  atid  how  when  (Mhniel 
ids  younger  liMtlier,  had  performed  the  feat,  he  no» 


■  •fursl's  definition  fed.  1357)  U  from  2  j2,  "- 
M  app*lUtive.  U>U,  a  her'. 


Oietrirli  In  hu  edition  of  U«>s*nliv  (1608)  adopU  Um 
•tvmoifw.  11 
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wily  gave  him  his  daughter  to  wife,  hut  with  her 
the  upper  and  nether  springs  of  water  which  she 
taked  for.  After  this  we  hear  no  more  of  Caleb, 
nst  is  the  time  of  his  death  recorded.  But  we 
learn  from  Josh,  xxi.  Kl,  that  in  the  distribution 
of  cities  out  of  the  different  tribes  for  the  priests 
Mid  Invites  to  dwell  in.  Hebron  fell  to  the  priests, 
the  children  of  Aaron,  of  the  family  of  Kohathites, 
and  was  also  a  city  of  refuse,  while  the  surround- 
ing territory  continual  to  l>c  the  possession  of  Ca- 
leb, at  least  as  late  as  the  time  of  David  (I  Sam. 
tu.  .'J,  m.  14). 

But  a  very  interesting  question  arista  as  to  the 
birth  and  parentage  of  ( "aleb.  1  le  is,  as  we  haw 
seen,  styled  "the  son  of  Jephunneh  the  Kcnezite," 
and  his  younger  brother  <  Hhniel,  afterwards  the 
first  Judge,  is  also  called  '•  the  son  of  Kenaz " 
(Josh.  xv.  17;  Judg.  i.  It,  iii.  *»,  II). 

On  the  other  hand  the  genealogy  in  1  dir.  ii. 
makes  no  mention  whatever  of  either  Jephunneh  or 
Kenaz,  but  represents  <  'aleb,  though  obscurely,  as 
being  a  descendant  of  lle/ron  and  a  son  of  I  fur 
(see  too  ch.  iv.).  Again  in  Josh.  xv.  1.1  we  haw 
this  singular  expression,  I  nto  < 'aleb  the  son  of 
Jephunneh  he  gave  a  part  <;;//<»»</  (i,,  clnMrtn  of'Jti- 
tlih;"  and  in  xiv.  14.  the  no  less  signiti<-ar.t  one, 
•*  Hebron  U'caine  tlie  inheritance  of  Caleb  the  son 
of  Jephunneh  the  Ktiitzlit,  Ijeeause  that  be  wh^Jy 
followed  Jehoxah  '"'I  <;/'  hnul."  It  Ijeeomes. 
therefore,  quite  jiossible  that  Caleb  was  a  foreigner 
by  birth;  a  proseBte,  incorporated  into  the  trilpe 
of  Judah,  into  which  |>erliaps  he  or  his  ancestors 
had  married,  and  one  of  the  first-fruits  of  that 
(ientile  harvest,  of  which  Jethro,  Kahab,  Kuth, 
Xaatnaii,  and  many  others  were  samples  and  signs. 
And  this  conjecture  receives  a  most  striking  con- 
firmation from  the  names  in  Caleb's  family.  For 
on  turning  to  (ien.  xxxvi.  11,  l.*t,  we  find  that 
Km  iz  is  an  Kdomitish  name,  the  son  of  Kliphaz. 
Again,  in  1  Chr.  ii.  50,  52.  among  the  sons  of  Ca- 
leb the  sou  of  Hur  we  find  Shobal  and  half  the 
Manahcthitcs  or  sons  of  Manah  ith.  I  tut  in  Gen. 
xxxvi.  2t*-2-l,  we  are  told  that  Shobal  was  the  son 
of  Seir  the  Ihrite.  and  that  he  was  the  father  of 
Manahath.  So  too  K»,;>l,.  Ithntn,  U<h  (1  Chr. 
ii.,  iv.),  and  jierh  q>s  .hphuiiiich,  compared  with 
I'inon,  are  all  Kdomitish  names  (1  Chr.  i.;  Cm. 
xxxvi.).  We  find  too  Teiuanites,  or  sons  of  Te- 
man  (1  Chr.  i.  'I'll,  among  the  children  of  Ashur 
the  son  of  lle/ron  ( 1  (  hr.  iv.  fi).  The  finding  thus 
whole  families  or  tribes,  apparently  of  foreign  origin, 
incorjiorated  into  the  triU-s  of  Isr  iel,  stems  further 
to  supply  us  with  an  easy  and  natural  solution  of 
the  difficulty  with  regard  to  the  great  numbers  of 
the  Israelites  at  the  KvnIiis.  The  seed  of  Abra- 
ham had  lieen  multiplied  by  the  accretion  or  pr  »>- 
rlytcs.  :ls  well  .is  by  generation. 

3.  C \'\.\  it-Kru'l: \t mi,  according  to  the  pres- 
ent, text  of  1  chr.  ii.  o  j,  tlie  name  of  a  place  where 
Ilezron  died.  Hut  no  such  place  was  orr  heard 
of,  and  the  eomj  position  of  the  name  is  a  most  iiu- 
pmbable  one.  Nor  could  He/ron  or  his  son  haw 
civen  any  nam?  to  a  place  in  Kgvpt,  the  lain!  of 
their  liondage,  nor  could  Ilezron  have  died,  or  bis 
•on  have  lived,  elsewhere  than  in  Kgvpt.  The 
present  text  niii-t  then-fore  ls>  corrupt,  and  the 
■ending  which  Jerome's  Hebrew  Bible  had,  and 
which  is  presented  in  the  I.XX.,  is  pro!  ably  the 


tnie  one,  namely,  T 


^S3  2 


('aid, 


rame  in  unto  F.phratah."  The  whole  information 
tfven  teems  to  |«  that  Ilezron  had  two  wives,  the 
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first  whose  name  Is  n».t  given,  the  mother  of  Jerah 
meei,  Bam,  and  (  :deb  or  Chelubai;  the  second 
Abiah,  the  daughter  of  Machir.  whom  he  married 
when  CO  years  old,  and  who  hare  him  Segub  and 
Ashur.  Also  that  Caleb  had  two  wive*.  A/ubah, 
the  first,  the  mother,  according  to  Jerome  s  version, 
of  Jerioth;  and  Kphratah,  the  second,  the  mother 
of  Hur;  and  that  this  second  marriage  of  Caleb 
did  not  I  ike  place  till  after  Hezron's  di^th. 

A.  C.  H. 

•  Calcb-Kphratah  (see  3  aUve),  it  is  true,  doe* 
not  occur  elsewhere;  but  in  1  Sam.  xxx.  14  we  find 
mention  made  of  a  district  Caleb,  which  must  have 
l>ecn  a  port  of  Judah,  and  so  called  from  ( 'aleb,  Josh- 
ua's  spy,  to  whom  it  was  allotted.  Bert  beau  in  hia 
note  on  1  Chr.  ii.  24  (li-aier  </»r  Chvtmik,  p.  17) 
suggests  that  the  northern  part  of  this  territory  of 
Caleb  where  it  approached  Kphratah,  i.  t .  Bethlehem, 
may  have  I»een  distinguished  fr>m  the  southern  part 
by  the  more  definite  name  of  ( aleb- Kphratah.  He 
remarks  further  that  the  proposed  change  of  the 
text  (j)A0«  XoA<3  f  i  'E<ppatid  in  the  KXX.  which 
the  Vulg.  follows)  retnoves  the  difficulty,  but  intro- 
duces a  notice  altogether  foreign  to  the  text,  sine* 
the  verse  relates  to  Ilezron  and  not  to  (  aleb.  There 
may  be  some  doubt  al-mt  the  transl.it  ion.  But  ihe 
chronology  and  history  of  this  period  are  too  ob- 
scure  to  allow  us  to  nay  that  Hezmn  must  hav* 
died  in  Kgypt,  and  could  not  have  diet!  in  CaJeb- 
Kphratah  (1  Chr.  ii.  24).  See  Wordsworth  on  the 
passage,  C/mmiclfS,  p.  171  (18ti«l.  H. 

CALEB.  "  Tlie  south  of  Caleb  "  is  that  por- 
tion of  the  Negeb  (— or  "south  country"  of 
Palestine,  occupied  by  Caleb  and  his  descendant* 
(1  Sam.  xxx.  14).  In  the  division  of  Canaan  Joshua 
assigned  the  city  and  suburbs  of  Hebron  to  the 
priests,  but  the  "  field  "  of  the  city,  that  is  the 
pasture  and  corn  lands,  together  with  the  village*, 
were  given  to  Caleb.  The  south,  or  Negeb,  of 
Caleb,  is  probably  to  be  identified  with  the  exten- 
sive basin  or  phiin  which  lies  is-tweeti  Hebron  :uid 
Kurmiil,  the  ancient  Carmel  of  Judah,  where  Ca- 
leb's descendant  Nabal  had  his  possessions. 

W.  A.  \V. 

CALF  (""^2^,  VjlT?  :  ^oV^oj,  hipuaXn)-  Tn 
Kx.  xxxii.  4,  we  are  told  that  Aaron,  constrained 
by  the  |>eople  in  the  absence  of  Moses,  made  a 
molten  calf  of  the  golden  ear-rings  of  the  j>eople,  C) 
represent  the  Klohim  which  brought  Israel  out  of 
.'gypt.     He  is  also  said  to  have  -  finished  it  with 

a  p.iving-tool."  but  the  word  may  mean  a 

HUHilil  fcomp.  2  K.  v.  21.  A.  V.  "kigs;"  I.XX. 
&v\&kois)-  Bochart  {llitraz.  lib.  ii.  cap.  x\xiv 
explains  it  to  mean  "  he^ilaced  the  ear-rings  ii  i 
bag."  as  Gideon  <lid  (Judg.  x iii.  24).  1'rol.ul,,,, 
however,  it  ineiins  that  after  the  call  had  l>ecii  'ast, 
Aaron  omameuti.sl  it  with  the  sculptun'd  witigs, 
fi«thers  and  other  marks,  which  were  similarly  re-p- 
resented on  the  statues  of  Apis,  Ac.  (Wilkinson, 
iv.  34S).  It  d<"»es  l  ot  Mem  likely  that  the  i-ar-ring* 
would  ha\e  provided  the  enormous  quantity  of  g»  Id 
ris|uin><l  for  a  *tJi>i  figure.  More  probably  it  was 
a  wooden  figure  laminated  with  gold,  a  process  wind- 
is  known  to  haw  existed  in  Kgvpt.  "A  ;,iliU<i  ox 
covered  with  a  pall  "  was  an  emblem  of  ( »siris  ( \\  il 
kinson,  iv.  it-toi. 

The  legei.ds  aUint  the  calf  are  numerous.  V* 
suggestion  is  said  by  the  Jews  to  have  originate*1 
with  certain  Kgyptian  prose] vies  itJodwvn's  Mm 
awl  Aar.  iv.  5);'  Hur.  '•  the  desert's  martyr  "  waj 
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killed  for  opposing  it;  Abu'lfeda  sty*  that  all  ex- 
eept  12,000  worshipped  it ;  wlieu  made,  it  war  mag- 
cally  animated  (Ex.  xxxii.  24).  *•  The  Peril."  says 
Jonathan.  "  got  into  the  met.d  and  fashioned  it  into 
a  calf"  (Eight  foot.  Work*,  v.  3!iN>.  Hence,  the 
Koran  (vii.  14»!  )  calls  it  "a  curtsm-al  calf,  made  of 
their  ornaments.  «•/„<•/,  l.tr,,!."  This  was  effected, 
not  by  Aaron  i aceonling  to  the  Mohammedans), 
but  by  al  Sanieri.  a  chief  Israelite,  win***;  descend- 
ant* still  inhabit  an  i.«Lind  of  the  And  dun  gnlf. 
He  took  a  handful  of  dust  from  the  footsteps  of  the 
horse  of  (iabriel,  who  rede  at  the  head  of  the  host, 
and  threw  it  into  the  mouth  <>f  the  calf,  which  im- 
mediately Ugan  to  low.  No  one  is  to  U-  punished 
.n  hell  more  than  40  day*.  Iieing  the  nuudier  of 
days  of  the  calf-worship  i  Sale's  Korou,  ed.  Haven- 
port,  p.  7.  note;  and  see  Weil's  I.njtivh,  12">).  It 
was  a  .Jewish  proverb  that  -  no  punishment  befall- 
tfh  the  Israelites  in  which  there  is  not  an  ounce  of 
this  calf"  (Cnxlwyn,  uln  supr.). 


CALF 


< 
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To  punish  the  afmstasv  .Moses  burnt  the  calf,  and 
then  grinding  it  to  powder  scattered  it  over  the 
water,  where,  accopiing  to  Mime,  it  produced  in  the 
drinkers  effects  similar  to  the  water  of  jealousy 
(Num.  v.).  He  probabl.  adopted  this  course  as 
the  deadliest  and  most  irreparable  blow  to  their  su- 
perstition (Jeminc,  tj>.  ] 'Int.  «/e  ft.  p.  .'<!_', 
or  as  an  allegorical  act  (Job  xv.  Mr,  or  with  refer- 
ence to  an  Egyptian  ru>tmn  Herod,  ii.  41:  I'oli 
Syn.  ad  lot:.).  It  has  ulwavs  been  a  difficulty  to 
explain  the  pr<«;**  which  he  used;  some  aceuunt 
far  it  by  his  supposed  knowledge  of  a  forgotten  art 
(such  as  was  one  of  the  boasts  of  alchyiny  I  by  which 
he  could  reduce  gold  to  dust,  (ioguet  f  (hiijiuc  <lt* 
IjAi)  invokes  the  assistance  of  natron,  which  would 
lave  hail  the  additional  advantage  of  making  the 
'raught  nauseous.  Ilaumgurteu  easily  endows  the 
Lre  employed  with  miraculous  projK-rtie.s.  Itoeh.ut 
and  Koscnmullcr  merely  think  that  he  cut,  ground, 
and  filed  the  gold  to  powder,  such  as  was  used  to 
sprinkle  over  the  hair  (Joseph.  Ant.  viii.  7,  §  3). 

There  seems  little  doubt  that  ^T^T  =  Karaxaiw. 
LXX.   (Havernick's  lntn*L  to  the  I'cnfM.  p.  2l»2.) 

It  has  always  been  a  great  dispute  res|jccting  this 
talf  and  those  of  .lemhoam,  whether,  I.  the  .lews 
Intended  them  for  some  Egyptian  (iod,  or  II.  for  a 
•nere  cherubic  symbol  of  .lehovah. 

I.  The  arguments  for  the  first  supjiositioii  are,  1. 
Hie  ready  apotrtasy  of  the  dews  to  Egyptian  »ti|»er- 
itition  (Acta  rii.  3D,  and  chap.  v.  |»assim ;  Eactant. 
fnst.  ir.  10).  2.  The  fact  that  they  had  been  wor- 
hippcrs  of  Apis  (.Tosh.  xxiv.  14),  and  their  extreme 
similarity  with  his  cultus  (1  K.  xi.  40).  3.  The 
wiulibiicb  of  the  fe:  it  described  in  Ex.  xxxii.  5, 


to  the  festival  in  honor  of  Apis  i.Suid.  9  > .  'Aw  tit  %  )• 
Of  the  various  sacred  cows  of  Egypt,  that  of  I  sis, 
of  Athoi ,  and  of  the  three  kinds  of  sacred  hulls 
ApLs.  llasis,  and  Mncvis,  Sir  H.  Wilkinson  fixe* or 
the  latter  as  the  pmtotype.  of  the  golden  calf:  "th« 
offerings,  dancings,  and  rejoicings  practiced  on  thai 
occasion  were  doubtless  in  mutation  of  a  ceremony 
they  hud  witnessed  in  honor  of  Mnevis "  (Aric. 
A'</;//»/.,  v.  11*7,  see  Elates  3."),  3ti ).  The  ox  wai 
worth i p| ied  from  its  utility  in  agriculture  (Hint.  <U 
Is.  p.  74),  and  was  a  symbol  of  the  sun,  and  con- 
secrated to  him  (Horn.  '//.  i.  xii.  Ac;  Warburton, 
I  nr.  l.i<j.  iv.  J,  U\.  Hence  it  is  almost  universally 
found  in  Oriental  and  other  mvtho'.i  gies.  4.  Thi 
expression  "an  ox  that  eateth  hay,"  Ac.  <  Hs.  cvi. 
2<»,  iVc.  l,  where  some  see  an  allusion  to  the  Egvjitiai 
custom  of  bringing  a  U.ttle  tif  hav  when  thev  con 
sulte.1  Apis  (Codwyn's  Mo*.  orul'Anr.  iv.  f>(".  Yet 
these  terms  of  scorn  are  rather  due  to  the  intcust 
hatred  of  the  dews,  both  to  this  idolatry  and  th-.t 
of  Jcp>l>oam.  Thus  in  'lob.  i.  *>,  we  nave  one  of 
J crol •oniu's  calves  called  jj  6dua\i%  BdaA,  which  i* 
an  unquestionable  calumny ;  just  us  in  ,ler.  xlvi.  1'., 
"Awn  6  ^4<tx"-  <*ov  A  ixKtKTOf  is  either  a  misUii'e 
or  a  corruption  of  the  text  ( IWhart,  llm-z.  ii.  -J8, 
fi,  and  Sehleusner,     r.  'A#ul- 

II.  It  Mi'ins  to  us  more  likely  that  in  this  erilf- 
worship  the  .lews  merely 

'"  I.ik'Hf  t  tiieir  Maker  to  the  nn».  .1  ox  .  " 

or  in  other  wopls.  adopted  n  well  understood  cher 
ubic  emblem,  l  or  i  1  )  it  is  obvious  thai  they  were 
aware  of  this  svmUl,  sin.-e  \|..^-,  linds  it  uunts-essary 
todes«-iils>  it  (Ex.  xw.  IH-22  (2  i  .b.M-pl  u.M^ms 
to  imply  that  the  call  svml  <-li/»sl  <  jod  Ant.  viii.  8, 
§  4).  \-l )  Aanin  in  pPs-Luming  the  least  (1.x.  xxxii. 
•'»>  distinetlv  calls  it  a  le.ist  to  .lehovah,  and  speaks 
of  the  god  as  the  visible  n-pn-M  iitatioii  of  Him  who 
ha<l  l.il  them  out  of  Egvpt.  (4.)  It  was  extremely 
unlikely  that  they  would  so  ms>u  adoj.t  a<leity  whom 
they  had  so  recently  seen  humiliated  by  the  judg- 
ments of  Moses  I  Num.  xxxiii.  4).  i.'i. )  There  was 
only  our  Apis,  wheresLs  .Icrols.ain  envied  ttr\i  calves. 

;  <  Hut  see  ,lahn.   Arch.   Jlihl.   §  4ti4.)    (6.)  JvTO 
lio;un's  well -understooil  |s>litical  purp<»>e  was.  not 
to  intnxluce  a  new  religion,  but  to  provide  a  differ- 

:  ent  ton n  of  the  old;  and  this  alone  explains  th# 
fact  that  thi*  was  the  only  form  of  -idolatry  into 
which  dudah  never  fell,  since  she  already  possessed 
the  arehetv|ial  emblems  in  the  Temple.  (7.)  It 
appears  from  1  K.  xxii.  Ii,  Ac.  that  the  prephets  of 
Israel,  though  sanctioning  the  cajf-wondup,  still  re- 
garded themselves*,  and  were  reganlcd,  as  "  prophe'.j 

of'  ./»/('.(•'//." 

Thesse  arguments,  out  of  many  others,  are  ad 
duced  tp.ui  the  inlen-sting  treitis*-  of  Moncnus,  tie 
Yitulii  A»<ri>  (t'rittci  Socri,  ix. ).    The  work  u>  in- 
hibittsl  by  the  Church  of  Home,  and  has  t««:i  an- 
|  swens.1  by  VisoriniH.    A  brief  re-suuii'-  of  it  mav 
I*  found  in  I'oli  Sipi.  ad  Ex.  xxxii.,  and  in  Watt's 
j  "  Hemnants  of  Time  "  ia<l  fineiu).    f«  "lli-:i:riii.M.J 
The  pn.phet  Hosta  is  full  of  denunciations  against 
the  calt-wf.rship  of  Isriel  1 1 1 . .s  viii.  A,  ii,  x.  -j),  and 
mentions  the  curious  custom  of  ki^<iu,,  them  (xiii 
2).     His  change  of  IV-th-el  into  Iteth-aven  /«w/A/y 
rose  fn»m  contempt  of  this  idokitry  i  l.tit  see  111:  ril- 
AVKM.    The  calf  at   Ihin  was  carrie.1  away  by 
i  I  iglath-Edcser,  and  that  of  Hethel  10  years  after 
;  by  his  son  Snalinaneser  (2  K.  xv.  21»,  xvii.  3;  lii 
desiut,  (  oiiu, ,  thm,  i.  l.jK 

llochart  thinks  that  the  ridiculous  story  of  C«|-ui 
about  the  Christian  worship  of  an  ass-head*"  i*  ut 
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••fled  QtupafruoO  J)  Ovi4)\  (a  story,  at  the  source 
ti  which  Tertullian,  'Okoko/ttjj,  A/xJ.  16,  -Id  XaL 
I.  14,  could  only  guess),  sprang  from  some  misun- 
derstanding of  cherubic emblems  (Mimic.  Fel.  A/xd. 
Ix.  )•  But  it  is  much  more  prol«able,  as  Origen 
conjectured.' that  the  Christians  were  confounded 
with  the  absurd  mystic  Ojihwni  (Tac.  111*1.  v.  4 : 
Merivale,  Hint,  of  Kmp.  vi.  564). 

In  the  expression  "  the  calves  of  our  li|>s  "  (Hon. 
xiv.  21,  the  word  "calves"  is  used  metaphorically 
for  victims  or  sacrifices,  and  the  passage  signifies 
either  wc  will  render  to  thee  sacrifices  of  our  lips," 
that  is.  "  the  tribute  of  thanksgiving  and  praise," 
or  "  we  will  offer  to  thee  the  siurifices  which  our 
lips  haw  vowed."  The  l.XX.  erroneously  translate 
Kapirhy  tui>  \ti\twv,  which  is  followed  by  the  Syr. 
and  Arab,  versions,  and  is  supposed  to  have  licen 
lK>rrowed  by  the  author  of  the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews 
(xiii.  13).  For  allusions  to  tlie  "  fatted  calf "  see 
Gen.  xviii.  7;  I.ukexv.  23,  &c.\  and  on  the  custom 
of  cutting  up  a  calf,  and  "  passing  between  the 
parts  thereof"  to  ratify  a  covenant,  see  J  or.  xxxiv. 
18,  19;  (Jen.  xv.  10,  17;  Kphrein  Synis,  i  161; 
Horn.  //.  iii.  2ii8.  F.  \V.  F. 

CALITAS  (KoAi'toi:  (Tat-  ver.  23  cor- 
rupt; in  ver.  48  Vat.  Alex.  KaAf  iras : ]  CaliOm, 
[Gili/I,,*]),  1  Ksdr.  ix.  21,  48.  [Kkmta.] 

CALLISTHENICS  (KaAAnrflo^ ».  a  parti- 
san of  Xicanor,  who  was  burnt  by  the  Jews  on  the 
defeat  of  that  general  in  revenge  for  his  guilt  in  set- 
ting lire  to  "  the  sacred  portals  "  (2  Mace.  viii.  33). 

B.  F.  W. 

CALNEH,  or  CAL'NO  (nab?,  S>b?  : 
XctAdWij,  XaArfV?}  [see  Cai.vo]  :  Chnlanne),  ap- 
pears in  Genesis  (x.  10)  among  the  cities  of  Nimrod. 
The  word  is  thought  to  mean  »  the  fort  of  the  god 
Ana  or  Ami,"  who  was  one  of  the  chief  objects  of 
llabvl  inian  worship,  l'roltably  the  site  is  the  mod- 
em Xijf't  /',  which  was  certainly  one  of  the  early 
capitals,  and  which,  under  the  name  of  Xo/'htr,  the 
Talmud  identities  with  Calneh  (see  the  Yuma). 
Arab  traditions  made  Nitfer  the  original  Babylon, 
and  said  that  it  was  the  place  where  Nimrod  en- 
deavored to  mount  on  curies'  wings  to  heaven. 
Similarly,  the  I, XX.  speak  of  Calneh  or  Call io,  as 
"the  place  where  the  tower  was  built"  (Is.  x.  9). 
Stfftr  is  situated  al>out  60  miles  S.  ]•'..  ]•'..  of  Rnby- 
lon  in  the  marshes  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Ku- 
phrat«»:  it  has  lieen  visited  and  described  by  Mr. 
Livard  (Xin.  <)•  Halt,  ch.  xxiv.),  and  Mr.  I^oftus 
(  Ctittltlitn,  p.  101).  We  may  gather  from  Script- 
ure that  in  the  8th  century  u.  C  alneh  was  taken 
by  one  of  the  Assyrian  kings,  and  never  recovered 
its  prospeiity.  Hence  it  is  compared  with  Car 
chemish,  Hamath,  and  Gath  (Is.  x.  0;  Am.  vi.  2), 
uid  regarded  as  a  proof  of  the  resistless  might  of 
\ssyria.  G.  H. 

CAL'NO  fV??:  XaXiyr,  :  [Vat.  Sin.]  Alex. 
\tAavvrj,  the  jossage  [in  the  LW\ however, does 
lot  agree  with  the  Hebrew:  L'alano),  Is.  x.  9. 
[I  "alxkii.] 

•  Hence  wc  have  3  variations  of  the  name:  Calno 
n  Isaiah,  Calneh  in  Genesis  and  Amos,  and  Canneh 
ji  Ezekiel  rxvii.  23.  Tlie  idea  which  the  Seventy 
»ring  into  the  text  of  Is.  x.  9  (not  in  tlie  Hebrew), 

•  T    .    *  « 

6    z*22  —  Arab.    ^  |        port  are,  according  to 
us,  Fiimt,  mod  others.  Bochart  derives  the  word 
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is  that  the  tower  of  Babel  was  built  at  Calno  x 
Chalane,  as  if  a  protest  against  some  different  opin- 
ion. See  Gcaenius  ubtr  Jtt  tin  (i.  394).  The  Bilik 
is  silent  respecting  this  ancient  place  during  all  the 
long  ages  between  Nimrod  (Gen.  x.  10)  and  tb« 
prophet  Amos  (vi.  2).  Dr.  Pusey  (Mitutr  J'rvfJieU, 
ii.  202)  agrees  with  those  who  think  that  Calneh  or 
Calno  was  the  Liter  Greek  Ctesiphon,  on  the  left 
of  the  Tigris,  about  40  miles  from  Babylon.  [CaLt- 
NKll.]  II. 

CAL'PHI  (A  XaOupt;  [Sin.  Alex.  XaA*«<:] 
Jos.  Xa^aioi'  Calphi),  father  of  .hula*,  one  of  the 
two  captains  (&pxovT*^  of  Jonathan's  army  who 
remained  firm  at  the  battle  of  Gennesar  (1  Marc 
xi.  70). 

CALVARY  Upaviov-  Syr.  K>nk«f>fha:  (-1 
varia),  a  word  occurring  in  the  A.  V.  only  in  Luke 
xxiii.  33,  mid  there  no  proper  name,  but  arising 
from  the  translators  having  literally  adojOed  th# 
word  oi/ivin''i,  i.  c.  a  bare  skull,  the  I-atin  word 
by  which  the  Kpuvlov  of  the  Lvangelists  Is  ren- 
dered in  the  Vulgate;  xpavtov  again  being  nothing 
but  the  Greek  interpretation  of  the  Hebrew  Gol- 
gotha. 

Kparlov  is  used  by  each  of  the  four  Evangelist* 
in  describing  the  place  of  the  Crucifixion,  and  is  i.i 
ex  cry  case  translated  in  the  Vulg.  calmria  ;  and 
in  every  case  but  that  in  St.  Luke  the  A.  V.  has 
"  skull."  I'rof.  Stanley  has  not  omitted  to  noti<r 
this  (S.  if  P.  400,  note),  and  to  call  attention  to 
the  fact  that  the  popular  expression  "  Mount  Cal- 
vary "  is  not  warranted  by  any  statement  in  th«! 
accounts  of  the  place  of  our  lord's  crucifixion. 
There  is  no  mention  of  a  mount  in  either  of  the 
narratives.  [CittciKixiox ;  Gou;otiia;  Jkki- 
sai.km.]  G. 

•  'Hie  transfer  of  Calvary  to  our  language  from 
the  Vulg-  has  often  been  noticed.  The  association 
of  "  mount "  with  the  place  of  crucifixiou  has  in  all 
probability  a  monastic  origin.  Tlie  epithet  was  ap- 
plied to  the  rock  at  Jerusalem,  held  to  be  the  one 
on  which  the  cross  was  erected.  The  expression 
"nionticulus Golgotha"  occurs  in  the  /finer. /fir  ros. 
(a.  I).  333)  and  was  current,  no  doubt,  at  a  some- 
what earlier  period.  Thus  introduced,  the  term 
spread  at  length  into  all  the  languages  of  Christen- 
dom. See  note  in  Hob.  /iihl.  /it*,  ii.  17.  Yet 
after  all  the  popular  idea  of  Golgotha  may  not  be 
wholly  without  support  in  Scripture.  Tlie  best  ex- 
planation of  Kpaviov  (a  Luke  xxiii.  33)  is 
j  that  it  denotes  a  spot  slightly  elevated  and  so  called 
l  for  that  reason,  and  l<ecause  it  was  skull-shaped. 
As  to  Mr.  Fercusson's  theory  that  the  place  of  cru- 
cifixion was  Mount  Moriah,  see  the  addition  to 
Jkiu'sai.km  (Amer.  ed.).  II. 

CAMEL.  Under  this  head  we  shall  consider 
the  Hebrew  words  i/nmil,  tV<<r  or  bicrdJt,  ami 
cirairt'tfi.  As  to  the  tttft<isJittninima  in  Lath, 
viii.  10,  erroneously  translated  "  camels  "  by  the  A. 
V.,  see  Mci.K  (noie). 

1.  Carnal  (^^2  \burtlt  n-btartr] :  v^jjao?" 
cmntlus)  is  the  common  Hebrew  term  to  expres* 
the  genus  "  camel,"  irrespective  of  any  diflereiicr 
of  species,  age,  or  breed:  it  occurs  in  numerous 
passages  of  the  O.  T.,  and  is  in  all  prokability  de- 
rived from  a  root b  which  signifies  "  to  carry."  The 

from  ^7*1 2,  "  to  n  venge,"  the  camel  being  a  Tin  ttetiv* 
animal.  The  word  hiw*  sunri'  id  to  this  day  In  tbt 
languages  of  ^  estern  Europe  8c« 

■.  T. 
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mention  of  camels  occurs  in  Gen.  xii.  10,  as 
upon;  the  presents  which  I'haraoh  l»estowed  upon 
Abram  when  ho  was  in  Egypt.  It  is  clear  from  this 
passage  that  camels  were  early  known  to  the  Egyp- 
tian* (see  also  Ex.  ix.  .'(),  though  no  representation 
of  this  animal  has  yet  lieen  disco  vt ■re* J  in  the  paint- 
ings or  hieroglyphics  ( Wilkinson,  .hie.  I  'j>ji>t.  i. 
2.34,  l.ond.  18o4).  Hie  camel  has  Uen  from  the 
earliest  times  the  most  iiu|»ortant  beast  of  burden 
amongst  (Jrient.il  nations.  The  Ethiopians  had 
•  camels  in  abundance  "  (2  t  "hr.  xiv.  1 .') ) :  the  queen 
if  Shel>a  came  to  .lenisalem  "  with  camels  that  bare 
•pices  and  gold  and  precious  stones  "  (I  K.  x.  2); 
the  men  of  Kedar  and  of  liazor  possessed  camel* 
(Jer.  xlix.  39,  32);  l>*v  id  took  away  the  camels 
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from  the  Geshurites  and  the  Amalekitea  (I  8»m 
xxvii.  'J,  xxx.  17);  forty  camels'  burden  of  good 
things  were  sent  to  I'Jisha  by  lien-hadad,  king  of 
Stria,  from  Damascus  ''J  K.  viii.  1»);  the  Ishmael 
ites  trafficked  with  l.gypt  in  the  precious  gums  of 
( iilead, carried  on  the  barks  of  camels  (lien,  xxxvii. 
•J.'>):  the  Midianites  and  the  Amah-kites  jiosse**^ 
cameLs  *•  as  the  sand  by  the  sea-side  for  multitude" 
<.ludg"  vii.  12 1 ;  .lob  had  three  thousand  camels  lie- 
fore  his  affliction  '.lob  i.  3),  and  six  thousand  after- 
wards (xlii.  12). 

The  camel  was  used  for  riding  (Gen.  xxiv.  b'4; 
1  Sam.  xxx.  17);  as  a  Urast  of  burden  generally 
Mien,  xxxvii.  25;  2  K.  viii.  I);  1  K.  x.  2,  Ac),  for 
draught  purposes  (Is.  xxi.  7  i  see  also  Suetonius, 


Two-humped  Cana-ls  on  Adrian  mot? anient*.  (Lavurd.) 


AV»x>,  c.  111."  From  1  Sam.  xxx.  17  we  learn  1  ence  to  it  is  made  in  the  Ilible.*  Camel  s  flesn, 
Uiat  caineU  were  used  in  war:  compare  also  IMiny  I  although  much  esteemed  by  the  Aral's  (l*rosp. 
(iV.  //.  viii.  18 u  Xenophon  (  O//  "/'.  vii.  1,  27),  and  Alpimts,  //.  A'.  ./.</.  i.  22fi),  was  forbitlden  as  food 
Herodotus  (i.  8»,  vii.  8f;>.  an<l  I  .ivy  (xxxvii.  40).  to  the  Israelites  (U-v.  xi.  4;  I>eut.  xiv.  7),  Itecause, 
It  is  to  the  mixed  nature  of  the  force*  of  the  Persian  though  the  camel  *  cheweth  the  cud,  it  divideth 

not  the  hoof."    M:my  attempts  have  Urn  made  to 
explain  the  reason  whv  catin-1-tl.-sh  was  forbidden 
to  the  Jews,  as  by  hochart  {llnr.>z.  i.  II:,  Kosen- 
XI  ark  i.  •>!,  and  some  have  sup-  midler  {\<>t.  ml  lluifi.  J.  c.'i,  Michaclis  {Lmrt  af 
was  cLid  in  a  dress  of  the  same   .1/«w<*.  iii.  2  14.  Smith's  translat. ),  none  of  which, 


army  that  Isaiah  is  probably  alluding  in  his  de*cri|>- 
tion  of  the  fall  of  llabtlon  i  Is.  xxi.  7  ). 

John  the  llaptlst  wore  a  garment  made  of  camel's 
hair  (Ma*t.  iii.  4; 
posed  that  IJijah 

•tuff"  (Cahnet  s  /tin.  Fr-i;;.  No.  civxx.;  Kosen-  howeter,  are  satisfactory.  It  is  sufficient  to  know 
mullcr,  iS'cAo/.  iul  As.  xx.  2>,  the  Hebrew  expression  that  the  law  of  .Mow's  allowed  no  quadru|>ed  to  be 
"lord  of  hair  "  (2  K.  i.  8[  having  reference  not  to  used  as  food  except  such  as  chewed  the  cud  and 
his  beard  or  head,  but  to  his  garment  (compare  divided  the  hoof  into  two  equal  jwrts :  as  the  camel 
Zech.  xiii.  4;  1  K.  xix.  I'i.  l!>>  [S.w  mu.tii],  but  does  not  fulhj  dirik  tin  la*>/\  the  anterior  parts 
see  Elijah.  Char  Jin  (in  Manner's  (H>miv.  ii.  only  Uitig  cleft,  it  was  excluded  by  the  very  terms 
487)  says  the  people  in  the  Eut  make  test  incuts  of  the  definition. 

of  camel's  hair,  which  they  pull  off  *he  animal  at  l»r.  Kitto  <I'I<>/*.  II.  of  J'nhst.  p.  '1!H  )  says  "  the 
the  time  it  is  changing  its  coat.    .Elian  (A'of.  //.  Anibs  .-ulorn  the  necks  of  their  camels  with' a  band 

of  cbth  or  leather,  upon  which  are  strung  small 
shells  called  cowries  in  the  form  of  hall -moons." 
This  very  aptly  illustrates  Judg.  viii.  21.  2»J,  with* 
reference  to  the  moon-sha|>cd  ornaments'-  that  V.  <  1  I' 
on  the  necks  of  the  camels  which  Gideon  t.s.k  from 
Zebah  and  Zalmunna.  ((  omp.  St.it.  Thrbuul,  ix 
o87.)'  [OltNAVU.NTS.] 

Ezekiel  (xxv.  :,)  declare*  that  liabbah  shall  be  a 

they  affirm,  having  this  effect.  The  Arabs  use  sou 
eaniel's  milk  txtensively  as  a  dink. 

c  IT^Pir.    Comoro  aUo  Is   iii.  18 :  "  Hound 

tin*  like  the  moon,"  A.  V.  Tho  LAX  lias  fi^iviot, 
Vuljf.  lunultf. 

*  Oiissel'ii  note  (I.in^e's  Ii'l"hirrL,  p.  So)  Conflrmi 
and  illustrates  tliis  oriental  usa.cu  of  putting  "little 
moons  "  on  'lie  nLrk.«  ot  the  camels.  It  no  doubt  had 
some  couiH'ction  with  tho  Sufurntii.irn  of  the  Arab 
trilie*  who  worshlpptst  so  extensively  thb  moon  and 
stars.  See  Kawlinson  s  note  on  Htm  l  Iii.  8.  H. 
"  Mtpo  lun»U  tnonilU  dente  '  on  hones'  necJrs 


xvii.  34)  speaks  of  the  excellent  smooth  quality  of 
the  hair  of  cunels,  which  the  wealthy  near  the  <  as- 
pian  Sea  used  to  wear;  but  the  garment  of  camel's 
hair  which  the  haptist  wore  was  in  all  prolability 
uerely  the  prepired  skin  of  the  animal. 

(  amcl's  milk  was  much  esteemed  by  Orientals 
l  \ristot.  Ilitt.  Anim.  vi.  2V  §  1,  ed.  Sehneid.: 
P.inv.  A'.  //.  xi.  41,  xxviii.  !» ) :  it  was  in  all  pml- 
ihility  used  by  the  Hebrews  but  no  distinct 


a  "  Commisit  etiain  cnmeloriun  qiiailrinas."' 
b  Amongst  the  live  stock  which  Jncoti  pn-^snted  to 
Ksau  were  "  thirty  milch  camels  with  ttielr  colt*." 

^1""^:**^  Z"^2  U  literally  "  cartels  jrivii,(,  suck." 
rhls  pusiia^!  has  twcii  quoted  to  prove  that  the  Ii-rael- 
tes  used  the  milk  of  the  camel,  which  however  .  can- 
tot  fkirly  be  said  to  do.  The  milk  which  .lael  offered 
Ibera  rJudg.  Iv.  I'M,  acconlinx  to  JoMrphus  (Ant.  v. 
*,  J  4>,  was  sour.  Some  of  the  Kahbix,  Michnelit,  and 
*osenui\iller  (X>r.  a  I  llrrnz.  i  l'l).  say  it  was  for  the 
*urpo>«  of  intoxicating  SUcra,  sour  '-anwl's  uxllk,  as  i 
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"  stable  for  camels,  and  the  Ammonites  a  coaching 
(dace  for  flocks.' *  Buckingham  (  7Vvir.  p.  321) )  speaks 
»f  rums  in  this  country  as  "  places  of  resort  to  the 
Bedouins  where  they  pasture  their  camels  and  their 
sheep."  See  "  Illustrations  of  ijcripture,"  in  vol. 
ii.  pt.  ix.  of  "  Good  Words.'' 

From  the  temperate  habits  of  the  camel  with  re- 
gard to  its  requirements  of  food  and  water,  and 
from  it*  wonderful  adaptation,  iwth  atnicturally 
and  physiologically,  to  traverse  the  arid  regions 
which  for  miles  afford  but  a  scanty  heritage,  we  can 
readily  give  credence  to  the  itnmcn.*e  numbers  which 
Scripture  sjtcalu  of  as  the  property  either  of  tril>es 
or  individuals.  The  three  thousand  camels  of  Job 
may  be  illustrated  to  the  very  letter  by  a  jiassage  in 
Aristotle  (//.  A.  ix.  37,  §  5):  "  Now  some  men 
In  upper  Asia  possess  as  many  as  three  thousand 


2  Bictr,  bicrah  ("iSa,  7TTp2  :  LXX. 
Kos  in  Is.  Ix.  C;  6^4  in  Jer.  ii.  23,  as  from  Arab. 
8j-£aJ,  mane;"  tpoptvs  in  versa,  of  Aq.,Theod., 

and  Sym.:  tlrotneibiriM,  cursor).  The  Hebrew 
words  occur  only  in  the  two  passages  aljove  named, 
where  the  A.  V.  reads  «'  dromedary." 

Isaiah,  foretelling  the  conversion  of  the  Gentiles, 
Bays,  "  The  caravans  of  camels  shall  cover  thee,  the 
dromedaries  of  Midian  and  Kphah."  The  Midian- 
ites  had  camels  "as  the  sand  of  the  sea"  (Judg. 
vii.  12).  In  Jeremiah  <iod  expostulate*  with  Israel 
for  her  wickedness,  and  compares  her  to  a  swift 
bicrah  "traversing  her  ways."  Hoc  hart  (t/itraz. 
i.  15  fl*. )  contends  that  the  Hebrew  word  is  indic- 
ative only  of  a  difference  in  aye,  and  adduces  the 
authority  of  the  Arabic  btcrn  in  support  of  his 
opinion  that  a  young  camel  is  signified  by  the 
terra.  Gcsciuus  follows  Bochart,  and  (  Comm.  ub. 
d.  Jes.  Ix.  G)  answers  the  objections  of  hWnmuller, 
who  (Xot.  ad  llocharti  llitrvz.  I.  c.)  argue*  in  favor 
of  the  »'  dromedary."  ( tesenius's  remarks  arc  com- 
mented on  again  by  liosenmiiller  in  his  liibl.  Xa- 
turtjtsch.  ii.  21.  Ktvmologicallv  the  Hebrew  wonl 
is  more  in  favor  of  the  "  dromedary."  '*  .So  too  are 
the  old  versions,  as  is  also  the  epithet  "  swift,"  ap- 
plied to  the  bicrah  in  Jeremiah;  while  on  the  other 
band  the  term  is  used  in  the  Arabic1-  to  denote  "  a 
young  camel."  Oedmann,  commenting  on  the 
Hebrew  wonl,  makes  the  following  just  observa- 
tion :  •» '  The  multitude  of  cnm-U  shall  cover  thee, 
Jie  dromedaries  of  Midian,'  Ac.  —  a  weak  distinc- 
.ion,  if  bicrim  means  only  young  camels  in  opposj- 
3on  to  obi  ones  "  (  Vtnn.  Sum.).  The  "  traversing 
isr  ways  "  is  well  explained  by  Kosenmiiller,  "  mox 
Hie  mox  illuc  cursitans  quasi  furore  vencrco  cor- 
«ptus,  suique  non  compos,  quemadmodum  facere 
«lent  camcli  tempore  a-stus  libidinosi."  We  are 
of  opinion  that  the  brccror  bicrah  cannot  be  better 
represented  than  by  the  "  dromedary  "  of  the  A.  V. 
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3.  As  to  the  circarvth  (m^3"^2)  of  \tt\. 
20,  which  the  LXX.  interpret  axtiSia,  the  VuJg 
carruca,  and  the  A.  V.  "swift  beasts,"  there  u 
some  difference  of  opinion.  The  explanation  is  not 
satisfactory  which  is  given  by  liochart  (Hitroz.  i. 
2.'i),  following  some  of  tlie  Habbis,  and  adopted  hi 
Kosenmiiller,  Gesenius,  I>ce,  and  others,  that "  drora- 
edaries  "  are  meant.  According  to  those  who  sane- 
tion  this  rendering,  the  word  (which  occurs  only  in 

Isaiah,  L  c.)  is  derived  from  the  root  -to 
leap,"  "  to  gallop;  "  but  the  idea  involved  is  sur»-lv 
inapplicable  to  the  jolting  trot  of  a  camel.  The  old 
versions  moreover  are  opjtosed  to  such  an  explana- 
tion. We  prefer,  with  Michaelis  (SujyJ.  nd 
Iltb.  No.  1210)  and  I'arkhurst  (*.  r.),  to  under- 
stand by  circart'ilh  "  panniers  "  or  "  ltaskets  "  car- 
ried on  the  backs  of  camels  or  mules,  and  to  refer 
the  word  to  its  un reduplicated  form  in  Gen.  xxxi. 
34.rf  The  simdid  vehicles  of  the  LXX.  may  lie  il- 
histrated  by  a  quotation  from  Maillet  (Describe  ./< 
tEyypte,  p.  230*),  who  says,  "  other  ladies  are  car- 
ried sitting  in  chairs  made  like  covered  cages  hang- 
ing on  Iwth  sides  of  a  camel; "  or  by  a  remark  of 
Dr.  Hussell  (Xa{.  11.  i>f  Alcjyx>,  i.  250),  who  states 
that  some  of  the  women  about  Aleppo  are  commonly 
stowed,  when  on  a  journey,  on  each  side  a  mule  in 
a  sort  of  covered  cradles. 

The  sjtecies  of  camel  wtiich  was  in  common  urn 
amongst  the  Jews  and  tlie  heathen  nations  of  Pal- 
estine is  the  Arabian  or  one-humped  camel  ( Camtltu 
Arabiau).   The  dromedary  is  a  i 


■  (TV*,  in  LXX.)  s.  v.  tyi. 
b  From  -1^3,  «•  v  ~T2,  "  to  be  first." 
Go- 

f  J^~*  ''  *  vouuS  camel,"  of  the  sa.'v  ago  as  "  a 

youug  man  "  amongst  men.  But  the  Idea  of  swiftness 
If  involved  even  in  the  Arabic  use  of  this  word  for 

zpropftare,  frstinarr  (t.  Oesenins,  Thts.) 

d  IT,  L  t.  "  the  camel's  saddle,"  with  a  kind  of 
Anopy  ever  It-    See  Jahn  {Arch.  Bibl.  p.  M,  Uphanis 


the  baggage-camel,  and  is  used  chiefly  for  tidini; 
purposes  — it  is  merely  a  finer  breed  than  the  other  : 
the  Arabs  call  it  the  Ucirit.  The  speed  of  the 
dromedary  has  been  greatlv  exaggerated,  tlie  Aral* 
asserting  that  it  is  swifter  than  the  horse:  eight  oi 
nine  miles  an  hour  is  the  utmost  it  is  able  to  per- 


translation):  "Sometimes  they  travel  in  a  coiorel 
vehicle  which  is  secured  on  the  back  of  a  camel.  a*«J 
answers  the  purpose  of  a  small  house-."  I'arkhurst  say* 

m^312  "  is  in  the  reduplicate  form,  because  tbe» 
baskets  were  in  pairs,  and  slung  one  on  each  ?Me  of 
the  beast,"  In  this  sense  the  word  may  be 
6  > 

t<.  lb-  \:  bic^5>M    .   .-.v.,,,  .-u,;, 


porata  suo  »  (Freytag,  3.  v.).  See  fig\ 
Dt  script.  Orimt.  I.  tab.  68. 
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brm;  this  par?,  however,  it  is  able  to  k^ep  up  for 
boure  together.  The  Hadrian  camei  ( Cnnu  li  i  H  'c- 
'rianus).  the  oulv  other  known  specie*  has  two 
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kumpa;  ft  u  not  capable  of  Mich  endurance  as  its 


lUrtrtan  Camel. 


luttr:  I.  273.  Porter.,  «1.  1866)  writ**  as  ftllows 
"  Of  all  the  animals  -which  have  l>ecn  domesticate* 
for  higher  purposes  thai  to  serve  mankind  merely 
as  food,  the  camel  Ls,  past  all  doubt,  the  most 
churlish,  irascible,  revengef  il.  and  self-willed.  AVe 
have  heard  of  strong  attachments  l*-tween  man 
and  all  other  domestic  animals,  but  never  lietween 
a  man  and  his  camel.  Of  all  the  creatures  pro- 
moted to  be  man's  companions  in  travel  and  in 
rest,  no  one  so  unloving  and  unloved  exists.  Iti 
very  couiitiiianee,  which  the  inexfH-rienced  call  pa- 
tient, is  the  very  impersonation  of  malice  ami  ill- 
nature —  even  when  its  eyes  arc  not  kindled  up  in- 
to active  spite,  and  when  its  mouth  docs  not  quiver 
with  burning  rage.  Even  among  themselves'  quar- 
rels are  frequent :  and  he  who  has  been  summoned 
by  their  sliarp  and  bitter  cries  to  witness  a  camel- 
light,  will  not  easily  forget  the  scene."  The  trav- 
eller in  the  East  is  soon  led  to  observe  this  want 
of  sympithy  l>etvvccn  the  camel  and  his  owner  or 
driver,  and  not  being  able  to  enter  into  all  the 
provocations  which  there  may  be  for  such  severity, 
finds  it  a  constant  outrage  to  his  feelings  to  witnos 
the  bl"ws  and  seounjings  which  he  sees  inflicted  on 


Vrabian  cousin:  this  species  is  found  in  China, '  Varer  of  such  hcaw  burdens.  Eameb  are  al- 
Kussia,  and  throughout  Central  Asia,  and  is  em- !  most  unknown  m  Enrol*  for  puq.os.-s  of  travel  and 
ployed  by  the  Persians  in  war  to  carry  one  or  two 
guiis  which  are  fixed  to  the  saddle.  (a>1.  IE  Smith 
says  this  s|iecies  appears  figured  in  the  processions 
of  the  ancient  Persian  satrapies  among  the  bas- 
reliefs  of  (hehcl  Minar.  Though  Uie  Ilaetrian 
camel  was  probably  not  used  by  the  Jews,  it  was 
doubtless  known  to  them  in  a  late  period  of  their 
hLstorv,  from  their  relations  with  Persia  ami  Ch.il- 
da-a.  '  Ilussell  {\.  /list-  <f.\/>/>.  ii.  17l»,  2d  ed.) 
says  the  two-humped  camel  is  now  seldom  seen  at 
Aleppo. 

The  caineL  as  may  be  readily  conceived,  is  the 
subject  amongst  Orientals  of  many  proverbial  ex- 
pressions; see  many  cited  by  lUvhart  (HUn>z.  i. 
HO),  ami  comp.  Matt,  xxiii.  21.  and  xix.  24,  where 
there  can  l>e  no  doubt  of  the  correctness  of  the 
A.  V.,  notwithstanding  the  attempts  which  are 
made  from  time  to  time  to  explain  away  the  ex- 
pression: the  very  magnitude  of  the  hv|ierUde  is 
evidence  in  its  favor;  with  the  Talmuds  [  l  almudic 
writers]  "an  elephant  passing  through  a  needle's 
eye"  was  a  common  figure  to  denote  anything  im- 
possible. 

We  may  notice  in  conclusion  the  wonderful 
adaptation  of  the  camel  to  the  purposes  for  which 
it  is  designed.  With  feet  admirably  formed  for 
journeying  over  dry  and  loose  sandy  soil;  with  an 
internal  reservoir  for  a  supply  of  water  when  the 
ordinary  sources  of  nature  fail;  with  a  hump  of  fat 
ready  on  emergencies  to  supply  it  with  carbon  when 
even  the  prickly  thorns  and  mimosas  of  the  burning 
desert  cease  to  afford  food:  with  nostrils  which  can 
rlose  valve-like  when  the  sandy  storm  fills  the  air, 


th 


is  valuab 


amma 


1  does  indeed  well  deserve  the 


significant  title  of  the  "  ship  of  the  desert.""  The 
camel  belongs  to  the  family  C>i»i<  liht,  order  llnmi- 
nantin.  W.  IE 

•  It  is  a  disappointment  to  know  that  the  many 
verviceable  qualities  of  the  camel  which  have  been 
numerated,  are  far  from  being  matched  by  any 
jorrespondent  social  or  nvjed  instincts  to  increase 
,ur  regard  for  him.    Dr.  Kitto  (Daily  Bum.  IU 


«  An  expression  derived  from  the  Amos.  S««*  the 
quotation  from  the  Arabian  naturalist  Damlr,  micted 
»y  Bochsrt.  Hierot.  J.  13. 


trauspirl.it ion.  It  was  not  without  surprise  that 
the  writer  encountered  a  small  caravan  of  them, 
laden  with  military  stores,  in  En-ece,  on  the  road 
Irt-twtvn  Delphi  ana  Ampliis-a. 

.Much  imp-riant  information  in  respect  to  the 
general  characteri-stics  ami  habits  of  the  camei  will 
In-  found  in  >'.  Strmtr  D*:nnt?nls  uiii.  No.  t>2. 
pp.  l-gts,  lS-'»6-7)  relating  to  the  piirclia-c  of 

■  ■ainels  t'..r  purposes  of  military  transportation.  A 
eireular  was  addressed  by  agents  of  the  E.  S.  •  !»v • 
ernment  to  American  residents  in  the  Eist,  e-pe- 
ci.di  .  our  missionaries  '  II.  (i.  ( ).  Dwight,  EUin 
I"..  Itliss.  W.  I  .  William-.)  wIionc  intelligent  replies 
t.»  tin-  inquiries  made  are  replete  with  important 
facts  and  suggestions  illustrative  of  the  suljeet. 
Mints  for  Scripture  aU»  ma)  Is- gleaned  from  them. 
It  is  stated  r.  </.  (p.  8  '  i  that  canieE.  ordinarily  occu- 
pying from  ;t"  to  4')  days  on  the  jmirnev  to  .\/.>n>U 
from  .-l/./y>o  by  the  way  of  thf  i  ano  the  Desert, 
will  ai'eom|ilish  the  distance  on  an  emergency  in  \:\ 

■  lavs.  (Sir  addition  to  Mai'.an,  Alucr.  cd.)  The 
Hon.  (iconic  P.  Marsh  has  written  a  valuable  trea- 
tise on  "  The  t'amel,  his  Organization,  Habits,  and 
Eses.  considered  with  reference  to  his  Intr.Nhiction 
into  the  Enited  .States,"  ltostou.  1H.V!,  lmnn.  It 
is  understood  that  the  attempt  to  domesticate  and 
employ  the  camel  in  the  souther. i  part.%  of  our 
country  has  proved  a  failure.  IE 

CA'MON  (V^r|:  [*/^/;W^rcf,/^n«ij: 
'Pa/xywy:  A  ley.  Pauua?:  [Tomp.  Aid.  Kxnilv,)  J<* 
Kafiuv-  Toulon),  the  place  in  which  .l.vii:  the  judge 
was  l)urie<l  [.ludg.  x.  !>].  The  few  notices  of 
J  air  which  we  possess  have  all  reference  to  the 
country  E.  of  .Ionian,  and  there  is  therefore  no 
reason  against  accepting  the  statement  of  JoseMius 
(Ant.  v.  7,  §  «')  that  (  anion  was  a  city  of  Ed  cad 
In  support  of  this  is  the  mention  by  I'olybiiu  (v. 
70,  §  1-2)  of  a  Canioun  (Kafxwf)  in  compiny  with 
Pella  and  other  trans-.lonlanic  ]»1  ires  {I.Vla!:d,67(J). 
In  mrsiern  times,  however,  the  name  has  not  been 
recovered  on  the  K.  of  Jordan.  Euscbius  and  Je- 
rome identify  it  w.Ji  Eyamon,  in  the  plain  of 
Ksdraelou.  «i 
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CAMPHIKE 


CAMTHIKE  a'.pber:  Ktrwpof.  Cy- 

prus, Cyprus).  There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
ucamphire"  is  an  incorrect  rendering  of  the  He- 
brew term,  which  occurs  in  the  sense  of  some  aro- 
matic substance  only  in  Cant.  i.  14,  iv.  13:  the 
margin  in  both  passages  has  "  cypress,"  giving  the 
form  but  not  the  signification  of  the  (ireek  word. 
CamjtJiire,  or,  as  it  is  now  generally  written,  cam- 
piior,  is  a  product  of  a  tree  largely  cultivated  in 
the  island  of  Formosa,  the  Cumpbor  a  njicinnrum,  of 
the  Nat.  order  Isiunicuc.  There  is  another  tree, 
the  Dryufxtlmtys  aromndca  of  Sumatra,  which 
alio  yields  camphor;  but  it  is  impm! table  that  the 
substance  secreted  by  cither  of  these  trees  was 
known  to  the  ancient*. 

From  [ForV]  the  expression  "cluster  of  o'yJnr  in 
the  vineyards  of  F.ngedi,"  in  Cant,  i  14.  the  Chal- 
dee  version  reads  »  bunches  of  grape*."'  Several 
rersions  retain  the  Hebrew  word.  The  substance 
really  denoted  by  cojihtr  is  the  Kvrpos  of  Piosco- 
rides,  Theophrastus.  Ac,  and  the  t-i/pms  of  l'liny, 
I.  e.  the  L'ttcswiiti  ullut  of  botanists,  the  hnmn  of 
Arabiiin  naturalists.  So  I{.  Hen  Melek  (Out.  i. 
14):  "The  cluster  of  c.'.plicr  i>  tliat  which  the  Ar- 
abs call  al-henna"  (see  CcImus,  l/itixJj.  i.  223). 
Although  there  is  some  discrepancy  in  the  descrip- 
tions given  by  the  Creek  and  Litin  writers  of  the 
cyjiros-plant.  yet  their  accounts  are  ->n  the  wliole 
sufficiently  exact  to  enable  tis  to  reicr  it  to  the 
henna-plant.  The  Arabic  authors  \vicenna  and 
Serapiou  also  identify  their  h>nwi  with  the  n/pius 
of  Dioseori.lcs  and  (ialen  (l.'oyle  in  Kitlos  "ttM. 
Cyc.l.  art.  K»plu-r). 

"The  Kvirpos,"  says  Sprengcl  (Connnrnt.  im 
Divtnv:  i.  "is  the  I .•i»>„„;,l  „U,n.  Lam., 

which  includes  the  A.  /«<-/W<  ai  d  npiuotM,  l.inn.: 
it  is  the  top/itr  of  the  Hebrew*  and  the  fhtum  of 
the  Arabs,  a  plant  of  trv*-:it  note  throughout  the  Fast 
to  this  day,  l-uth  on  aceouut  of  its  fragrance  and 
of  the  dye  which  its  leaves  yield  for  the  hair." 
In  a  note  Sprengel  adds  that  the  inhabitants  of 
Nubia  call  the  henna-plant  Khoj '/>/<;  he  refers  to 
Helisle  (/•'/<./•.  .V.<njpi.  p.  12).  Hasscl.piist  (  Tr<n: 
240,  L>ud.  17*#»i '.  *|>caking  of  this  pbtit,  says  "the 
leaves  are  puhcri/ed  ami  made  into  a  paste  with 
water;  the  Fgyptians  bind  this  paste  on  the  nails 
of  their  hand*  ami  feet,  and  keep  it  on  all  night: 
this  gives  them  a  deep  yellow  [red'/J,  which  is 
greatly  admired  by  Li.*tern  nations.  The  color 
lasts  for  three,  or  four  weeks  hefurc  there  is  occasion 
to  renew  it.  The  custom  is  so  ancient  in  Kgvpt 
that  I  have  seen  the  uaiLs  of  the  inummies  dyed  in 
this  manner."  S>nnini  (  \'< •;/",'/'.  '-  '7)  says  the 
women  arc  fond  of  decorating  themselves  with  the 
dowers  of  the  henna-plant;  that  they  take  them 
In  their  hand  and  perfume  their  l.osouis  with  them. 
Compare  with  this  Cant.  i.  13:  see  also  Mariti 
Tnn:  i.  21)),  Prosper  Alpinus  (Dc  Pivit.  A'.ipipt. 
..  13),  l'liny  N.  If.  xii.  24),  who  says  that  a  "good 
kind  grows  near  Ascalon,  Oedmanu  (  Verm.  Sum. 
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i.  c.  7,  and  vi.  p.  102),  who  satisfactorily  arm 
MichaehYs  conjecture  (Supp.  cui  Ltx.  Iltb.  ii.  1206) 
that  "  palm-flowers  "  or  "dates"  are  intended;  see 
also  Kosennniller  {Bib.  Hot.  p.  133),  am 
eon  (Anc.  Eyypt.  ii.  345). 


Son*  have  supposed  that  the  expression  rendered 
by  the  A.  V.  "pare  her  nails "  <=  (Dent,  xxl  12] 
has  reference  to  the  < 


a  From  ICS.  Met-it:  "Quia 

oblinunt  "  (Simonls,  Uz.  a.  t.). 


in  oriente 
Cf.  Arabic 


fix,  and  the  Syriac   fi-2Q_3.    The  Greek 

terrpos  Is  the  same  word  as  the  Ilebrew  [?]. 

*  The  lleb.   "ICS,  aLso  denotes  "  redemption," 
i;"  whence  some  of  the  Hebrew  doctors, 


custom  of  staining  them  with 
henna-dye;  but  it  is  very  improbable  that  there  \* 
iuiy  such  allusion,  fur  the  captive  woman  was  or- 
dered to  shave  her  head,  a  mark  of  mourning:  such 
a  meaning  therefore  as  the  one  proposed  is  quite 
out  of  plare  (*ec  KoscnnnihVr,  Srhnl.  «»/  Hent.  x\i 
12).  Not  only  the  nails  of  the  hands  and  the  fuel, 
but  the  hair  and  beard  were  also  dyed  with  henna, 
and  even  sometimes  the  manes  and  tails  of  horses 
and  asses  were  similarly  treat ed. 

The  Lmrmmbt  alba  when  young  is  without 
thorns,  and  when  older  is  spinous,  whence  Unme 
us's  names,  /..  imrmis  and  /..  tpiti<>.*'<,  he  regard- 
ing his  s|sicimcns  as  two  distinct  series.  Hie 
henna-plant  grows  in  I'.gypt,  Syria,  Arabia,  and  N. 
India.  Tlie  flowers  are  white,  and  grow  in  clusters, 
and  are  very  fragrant.  'Hie  whole  sbrult  is  from 
lour  to  six  feet  high.  The  fullest  description  is 
that  given  by  Sonnini.  The  //iwiiw  nlfxi.  thf 
only  known  species,  belongs  to  the  natural  order 
Lythnicttr.  \\\  H. 

CA'NA  ok  GALILEE,  once  C.vna  in  C.u- 
ilke  (Kara  rrjt  TaAiAo/aj;  Syriac,  Pesh.  Kutwi. 
I~L.£-C>,   Nitriiui,    Kntnnh,   CTLJ_^J3 :  '  Cnmi 

(jiililmr),  a  village  or  town  memorable  as  the  scene 
of  Christ's  first  miracle  (.lohn  ii.  1,  11,  iv.  40),  as 
well  as  of  a  subsequent  one  (iv.  40,  54  ),  and  also  as 
the  native  place  of  the  Apostle  Nathanael  (xxi.  2). 


the  Messiah,  *?2  ICS,  ,r  the  man  mat  pmnJ- 

tiatee  all  thinirs  "  (Patrick  s  Commentary). 

e  n^rr-ps  nrrs'i.  hl -and  she  *hau 

do  her  nails."    Onkelos  and  Saadias  understand  Uw 
uxpressiftn  to  denote  "  letting  her  nails  grrow,"  as  a 
siefn  of  grief.    The  llebrew  "  Jo  her  nails,"  however 
must  surely  expires  more  than  "  letting  them  alone. 11 
<l  •  This  is  an  error.    The  Nitrtan  »ext  publkhW 
,  by  Cureton  (Lond.  186S)  agwes  lu  the  form  or  tb* 
haTe  found  out  the  mystery  of   word  (John  lv.       wlth  ^  Pnhito  A 
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rbr  four  lavages  quoted  —  all,  it  will  be  observed  t 
!rom  St.  John  —  arc  the  only  ones  in  which  the 
name  occurs.  Nei'hcr  of  them  affords  any  clue 
*©  the  situation  of  ('ana.  All  we  can  gather  is, 
that  it  was  not  far  from  Capernaum  (Jolin  ii.  12. 
iv.  45),  and  also  on  higher  ground,  since  our  I^>nl 
went  down  («cot«'/3tj)  from  the  one  to  the  other  (ii.  [ 
12).  No  further  help  is  to  le  obtained  from  the 
notices  either  of  Jo>ephus  (  §  10;  li.  J.  i.  17, 
}  b)  —  even  if  the  place  which  he  mentions  lie  the 
*ame  —  or  of  Kusebius  and  Jerome  in  their  0n»- 
nt'sticim. 

The  traditional  site  is  at  AV/'r  htnnn,  a  small 
Tillage  alniut  4}  miles  northeast  of  Nazareth.  It 
now  contains  only  the  ruins  of  a  church  said  to 
stand  over  the  house  in  which  the  miracle  was  per- 
formed, and  —  douhtless  much  older  —  the  fountain 
from  which  the  water  for  the  miracle  was  brought 
(.i/ULu,  iii.  44-1-6).  The  Christians  of  the  viUogc 
are  entirely  of  the  Creek  Church.  The  "  writer- 
pots  of  stone"  were  shown  to  M.  Lamai  tine,  j 
though  at  St.  Williltald's  visit  centuries  More 
there  had  t<ccn  hut  one  remaining  (r.<»r/y  Tr-r.  \ 
16).  In  the  time  of  the  Crusades,  the  six  jar* 
were  brought  to  France,  where  one  of  them  is  sail  I 
■till  to  exist  in  the  Musce  d'Angers  (see  M.  Di- 
dron's  Ivssays  in  the  Anmln  Archtvl<><ji>pns,  xi. 
5,  xiii.  2). 

The  tradition  identifying  AV/V  Krnnn  with  Cana 
is  certainly  of  considerable  age.    It  existed  in  the 
time  of  Willibald  (the  latter  half  of  the  8th  cent  ), 
who  visited  it  in  passing  from  Nazareth  to  TaU»r, 
and  again  in  that  of  1'hoca*  (12th  cent.    See  lie- 
land,  080).    From  that  time  until  lately  the  tradi- 
tion apjyars  to  have  l>oen  undisturbed.    Hut  even 
by  Quaresinius  the  claims  of  another  site  were  ad- 1 
mitted,  ami  these  h.-.ve  l#en  Lately  brought  forward  i 
by  Dr.  Kobinson  with  much  force.     The  rival  site 
is  a  village  situated  further  north,  al>out  h  miles  • 
north  of  Siffurith  (Scpphoris)  and  i>  of  N'a/an  th.  ] 
near  the  present  Jrfnt,  the  Jotapata  of  the  Jewish 
wars.    This  village  still  liears  tlie  name  of  A'ri;«i 

eUtlll  ( JuJLit  bU),  a  name  which  is  in 
the  exact  representative  of  the  Hebrew 
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other  A'ur.u  in  opposition  to  Kobinson's  riew.  It  U 
impossible  to  say  which  of  these  village*  was  the 
scene  of  the  first  miracle.  Hoth  of  them  are  ;rir 
enough  to  Na/areth  to  make  them,  in  oriental  Ufa, 
parts  of  the  same  neighborhood.  It  lias  been 
alleged  for  the  northeastern  Kami  that  it  is  more 
directly  on  the  way  to  Capernaum.  Hut  there  hi 
not  a  word  of  proof  that  Jesus  was  going  down  to 
(-a)ieniauin  at  the  tync;  he  was  at  (  ana,  wherever 
it  was,  because  he  and  his  disciples  had  leen  invited 
there  to  attend  the  marriage  (John  ii.  2).  Nor  if 
he  went  down  to  (a|>crnauui  fiom  ('ana  immedi- 
ately alter  the  marriage  (which  is  not  certain  — 
since  fitra  rovro,  John  ii.  12.  may  mark  that  move- 
ment as  only  rclathcly  suliscquent )  does  the  expres- 
sion 'going  down'  settle  anything;  fur  it  would 
be  topographic:dly  exact  whether  he  went  from  the 
one  Kitiu'i  or  the  other.  Nor  docs  the  nobleman's 
coming  to  him  nt  ("ana,  from  Capernaum,  to  inter- 
cede for  his  son  (John  iv.  4<i  ff. )  decide  the  question; 
for  it  is  merely  said  that  on  hearing  that  Jesus 
had  returned  to  Calilee  from  Juda-a,  he  came  to 
him  where  he  was  —  of  coup*-,  whether  the  (  ana 
in  which  he  found  him  was  the  nearer  or  the  more 


original  -  as  Kcnn«,  \jS U  widely  differ- 
ent from  it  —  and  it  is  in  this  fact  that  the  chief 
itrength  of  the  argument  in  favor  of  the  northern 
Kana  seems  to  reside.  The  argument  from  tradi 
tion  is  not  of  much  weight.  The  testimonies  of 
Wdhhald  and  I'hocas.  given  alsive,  appear  to  have 
escaped  the  notice  ,(  I  !r.  Itobinson,  and  they  cer- 
tainly fonn  a  balance  to  those  of  Adrichomim  and 
others,  whieh  he  quotes  against  AV/'r  A*<  nn  i  tl.'ob. 
ii.  Wi-'.K  iii.  108.  with  the  note  On  I  >e  Saulcy ; 
comp.  I'.wald.  v.  117;  Mislin.  iii.  H-Mi!. 

The  Cospcl  history  will  not  le  arli-cted  whichever 
ute  may  Is*  discovered  to  lie  the  real  one.  (i. 

•  Dr.  Kobinson  (rilbl.  1U*.  iii.  gu:.,  cd.  1811) 
pronounces  the  addition  of  rl~.lt  lit  to  the  northern 
Ki'tii'i  conclusive  in  favor  of  that  village:  most  of 
the  Liter  writers  acquiesce  in  this  view.  Thomson 
raises  a  doubt  whether  any  such  designation  dis- 
tinguLshes  the  one  place  from  the  other.  Of  :!:e 
nanv.  he  says,  to  whom  tie  put  the  question,  "only 
»ne  had  ever  heard  of  the  word  Jtlil  as  a  part 
■>f  the  name;  and  from  the  hesitancy  with  wHch 
.hit  one  admitted  it,  I  was  Ml  in  doubt  whether 
le  did  not  ;nerely  acquiesce  in  it  at  niv  suggestion." 
Jsitui  tnd  Boot,  ii.  121 ).   Mr.  Dixon  {ll.Jy  AW, 

139)  oat  ft  long  not.!  iu  which  he  contends  for  the 


distant  one. 

Stanley  (.V»/ici«  »f  AocW»7(Vs,  tfr..  p.  188)  sug- 
gests that  ('ana  may  have  l>een  one  of  the  (ialilean 
homes  of  Jesus :  but  his  going  thither  on  the  return 
from  Juda-a  (John  iv.  4-1  ff.)  so  far  from  favoring  this, 
is  rather  op|*>scd  to  it.  The  reason  assigned  for 
doing  so,  namely,  that  "-.prophet  is  not  without 
honor  save  in  his  own  country,"  explains  in  erlect 
why  he  avoided  Na/areth  (his  iraTpl%),  to  which  he 
might  h  ive  Uen  ex|**ctcd  to  go,  and  went  to  (  ana, 
a  place  having  so  much  less  interest  for  him.  11. 

CANAAN  (]j;3  (^C'na'an;  romp,  the 
Creek  name  Xvu,  a.s  mentioned  below  )  [/<>//•,  hum- 
I>1,<1):  Xavadv:  Jos.  Xavdavo\ :  (/•"nn-ni).  1. 
The  fourth  son  of  Ham  (den.  x.  '>:  1  (  hr.  i.  8: 
comp.  Jos.  Ant.  i.  Ii,  §  4\  the  progenitor  of  the 
1'ho nicians  ("Zidon  "),  and  of  the  various  nations 
who  before  the  Israelite  conquest  jeopled  the  sea- 
coast  of  l'alestine,  and  generally  the  whole  of  the 
country  westward  of  the  Jordan  (den.  x.  15;  1 
I'hr.  i.  l-'i).  [Canaan,  land  <>k;  Can aamika] 
In  the  ancient  narrative  of  Cen.  ix.  20-27,  a  curee 
is  pronounced  on  Canaan  for  the  untilial  and  irrev- 
erential  conduct  of  Ham:  it  is  almost  as  if  tl<» 
name  had  belonged  to  both,  or  the  father  were  i.J- 
ready  merged  in  the  son. 

2.  The  name  "Canaan  "  is  sometimes  employed 
for  the  country  itself  —  more  generally  sty'ed  "the 
land  of  C."  It  is  so  in  Zeph.  ii.  and  we  also 
fmd  "  Lmgiiage  of  C."  (Is.  xix.  l<d:  "  Wats  cf 
C"  (Judg.  iii.  1):  "Inhabitants  of  C."  (Kx.  x» 
I.")):  "King  of  C."  (.hidg.  iv.  2,  2:i.  21,  v.  Ill): 
••  Daughters  of  (V  ((.en.  xxviii.  1,  »j.  8.  xxivi.  2): 
"  Kingdoms  of  C."  (I's.  exxxv.  11 ).  In  a<ldition  to 
the  aUive  thewonl  wcurs  in  several  passages  where 
it  is  concealed  in  the  A.  V.  by  U-ing  translate*!. 
These  an-:  Is.  xxiii.  8,  "traffickers,"  and  xxiii.  1  1, 
"the  merchant  city;"  Cescnius,  "Jehovah  g:ib 
Hefcld  ulier  Canaan:"  Hos.  xii.  7,  "  He  is  a  mer- 
chant ;  "  Kwald,  "  Kannan  hiilt  triig(  risehe  Wage  :  " 
Zeph.  i.  11,  "  mrr-'hant-people;  "  l.v.  J.I,  "  d.iss  :dle 
'  ananiter  sind  dihin."  C. 

C  AN  A  AN,  tmk  LAND  ok  VT.^. 

from  a  root  signifying  to  bt  fair ,  see  2  Chr. 

xxviii.  19;  Job  xl.  12,  amongst  other  paanges  in 
which  the  verb  Ls  use<l),ai 
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try  west  of  the  .lord.™  and  Dead  Sen,  and  between 
those  waters  and  the  Mediterranean ;  specially  op- 
posed to  the  "  land  of  Cilead,"  that  is,  tlie  high 
table-land  on  the  east  of  the  Jordan.  Thus:  "our 
jttlc  ones  and  our  wives  shall  be  lure  in  the  cities 
of  Gilead  ....  hut  we  will  pass  i.ver  armed  into 
the  land  of  Canaan  "  (Num.  xxxii.  2(>-32),  and  see 
xxxiii.  51:  "  1'hineas  .  .  .  returned  from  the  chil- 
dren of  Kctilcn  and  the  children  of  Cad  out  of  the 
land  of  Gilead  into  the  land  of  (  anaan  to  the  chil- 
dren of  Israel,"  .losh.  xxii.  .'2:  sec  also  Gen.  xii. 
3.  xxiii.  2.  ]!».  xxxi.  18,  xxxiii.  18.  xxxv.  (i,  xxxvii. 
1,  xlviii.  3,  7,  xlix.  W:  Num.  xiii.  2,  17,  xxxiii. 
40,  51;  Josh.  xxi.  2;  Judg.  xxi.  12.  Tnie,  the  dis- 
trict to  which  the  name  of  "low  land"  is  thus 
applied  contained  many  verv  elevated  spots: —  She- 
chem  (Gen.  xxxiii.  18 Hebron  (xxiii.  I'M,  Ifcthel 
vxxxv.  C),  Pcthlehcni  (xlviii.  7),  Shiloh  (Josh.  xxi. 
2:  Judg.  xxi.  12.i.  which  arc  all  stated  to  Is?  in  the 
"  land  of  Canaan."  lint  high  as  the  level  of  much 
of  the  country  west  of  the  .Ionian  undouhtcdly  is, 
there  are  several  things  which  must  always  have 
prevented,  as  they  still  prevent,  it  from  leaving  an 
impression  of  elevation.  These  arc.  (1)  that  re- 
markable, wide,  maritime  plain  over  which  the  eye 
ranges  for  miles  fnim  the  central  hills;  a  feature  of 
the  country  which  cannot  le  overlooked  by  the 
most  casual  observer,  and  which  impresses  itself 
most  indelibly  nil  the  recollection :  (2)  the  still 
deeper,  and  still  more  remarkable  ami  impressive 
hollow  of  the  .Ionian  valley,  a  view  into  which  may- 
lie  command.-.!  from  alm>>*t  any  of  the  heights  of 
central  Palestine;  and.  (•»)  there  is  the  almost  con- 
stant presence  of  the  long  high  line  of  the  moun- 
tains east  of  the  Jordan,  which  from  their  distance 
have  the  efleet  mort  of  an  eimnntus  cliff  than  of  a 
mountain  ran 


OANAANITES 

naan,  that  being  in  the  Greek  loth  of  the  J.XX 

and  the  X.  T.  Xararalot  =  ?3  (conip.  Matt 
xv.  22  with  Mark  vii.  2(1).  Xor  does  it  signify,  st 
has  l>eeii  suggested,  a  native  of  Kami,  since  thai 
would  probably  he  Koki'ttjj.    i™t  it  cornea  froit 

a  Chaldee  or  Syriac  won!,  "jS-~,  Knntan,  oi 

sTlAi.JLX>  [UJLJ-O*],  Kttntnirh  [  ?],  by  which 

the  Jewish  sect  or  faction  of  "the  Zealots"  —  sc 
prominent  in  the  last  days  of  Jerusalem  was  desig- 
nated (see  Huxtorf,  Lrx.  [Titlm.]  s.  v.).  This  Syr- 
iac  word  is  the  reading  of  the  Peshito  version.  The 
Greek  equivalent  of  Kmiubt  is  ZTjAorrVji,  Z'l"<>>. 
and  this  .St.  Luke  (vi.  15;  Acts  i.  Ill  has  correctly 
priwwl.  St.  Matthew  and  St.  Mark,  on  tli- 
other  hand,  have  literally  transferred  the  Syria, 
won!,  as  the  I. XX.  translators  did  frequently  before 


them.    There  is  no  necessity  to  sn 


>|x»se,  as  Mr. 


-  looking  down  on  the  mure  hro- 
ken  and  iso\,trd  hills  of  Canaan,  and  furnishing  a 
constant  standard  of  height  before  which  everything 
is  dwarfed. 

The  word  "  Canaanite  "  was  used  in  the  O.  T. 
in  two  senses,  a  I  .road,  r  and  a  narrower,  which  will 
l>C  most  conveniently  examined  under  that  head; 
but  this  d.*-s  not  appear  to  le  the  ca-ewith  >-<a- 
naan,"  at  least,  in  the  older  cases  of  its  occurrence. 
It  is  only  in  later  notices,  such  as  Zeph.  ii.  .r>,  and 
Matt.  xv.  22.  that  vve  ::ml  it  applied  to  the  low 
maritime  plains  of  l'hih-iia  and  Phunieia  iVomp. 
Mark  vii.  2d).  In  the  same  manner  it  was  by  the 
(.recks  that  the  name  Xva-  was  used  for 

Phoenicia,  i.  c.  the  sea-side  plain  north  of  the 
"  Tyrian  ladder"  (see  the  extract  in  l.'.land.  7, 
snd  Ceseniiis,  WM\),  and  by  the  later  Phoiacians 
both  of  Pho nicia  proper  and  of  the  Punic  colonies 
in  Africa.  (See  the  coin  of  Liodicea  ad  Lib.  and 
the  testimony  of  Augustine,  both  quoted  by  Gese- 
nius,  tint'..)  The  I. XX.  translators  had  burnt  to 
•  pply  this  meaning  to  the  word,  and  in  two  cases 
they  render  the  Hebrew  words  given  alove  by 
Kupa  rwf  4>oiyiK(ny  (Ex.  xvi.  ."15;  Josh.  v.  12. 
wtnp.  v.  1),  as  they  do  "Canaanites"  Ih  Wukh. 

G. 

•CANAAN.  LANGUAGE  OF,  !s.  xix. 
8.    See  C A .\  \  vxim;  II a xi . 

CA'NAANITE,  THE  (Pre.  T.  6  KciiWttjv, 
\,  Keuvai/fiTTjs;  1-iehm.  (.Iisch.  Treg.J  with  II 
C,  o  KavavdiosX  I>  [in  Mint. I.  Xavavaios-  Cfnt- 
nnruns),  the  designation  of  the  Apostle  Simon. 
3tflerwisc  known  as  "Simon  [the]  Zelotes."  It 
wcurs  in  Matt.  x.  4;  Mark.  iii.  18. 

The  word  does  not  signify  a  descendant  of  Ca- 


Cureton  does  {Mlriun  /.V..  Ixxxvi.l,  that  they 

mistook  the  word  for         I  V,  I  O  [U  IMl] 

=  Xaya.va.7os,  a  Canaanite  or  descendant  of  Ca- 
naan. The  Evangelists  could  hardly  commit  such 
an  error,  whatever  Miltsequcnt  trnnscriU-rs  of  their 
works  may  have  done.  Put  that  this  meaning 
was  afterwanls  attached  to  the  wonl  is  plain  from 
the  readings  of  the  Codex  Pc/.a-  (l>)  and  the  Yid 
gate,  as  given  al-ove,  and  fnnn  the  notice  quoftsl 

I  fruii  Cotelier  in  the  note  to  Winer  s  article  (p. 

j-HeJ).  The  spelling  of  the  A.  V.  has  doubtless 
led  many  to  the  same  conclusion:  and  it  would  le 
well  if  it  were  altered  to  ••  Kan-anile."  or  x.me  other 
form  distinguished  from  the  well-known  one  in 
which  it  now  stands.  <  i. 

*  Simon  is  supjiosed  to  have  Isvu  called  the 
"Cananite"  or  "Zealot"  l>ce:nise  of  his  former 
zeal  in  Itohalf  of  Judaism.  As  then-  was  another 
Simon  among  the  A|N.stles.  he  appears  to  have  re- 
tained the  name  alter  he  became  a  disciple,  as  i. 
means  of  distinction,  though  it  had  ceased  to 
mark  the  trait  of  character  out  of  which  it  arose. 
It  has  been  said  that  he  took  the  ap|«-llation  from 
his  having  Is-longed  to  a  political  sect  known  as  the 
Zealots,  mentioned  by  Josephus  ( Ii.  -I  ■  iv.  -1.  §  !M; 
but  though  he  may  have  shown  the  same  tendencies 
of  character,  the  party  historically  distinguished 
by  that  name  did  not  ap]>ear  till  a  later  |*-riod. 
S«  Wetsteius  A  or.  Tat.  i.  :m.  H. 

CA  NAANITES.  THE  »  e.  v- 

cnrately  according  to  Hebrew  usage  —  Cesen.  Ilrb. 
Unun.  §  1(17  —  "  the  Canaanite;  "  but  in  the  A. 
V.  with  few  exceptions  rendered  as  plural,  and  there 

fore  indistinguishable  fmm  L*-".-':"  .  which  also, 
but  v.ry  unlit >piei:tly .  occurs:  Xavat'dtos,  ♦o:»,«f, 
l.x.  vi.  15,  com  p.  Josh.  v.  1:  <  l.an,  hi,  us ).  a  wonl 
usi-d  in  two  senses:  (  C  a  tribe  which  inhabittsl  a 
[•articular  locality  of  the  land  west  of  the  .Ionian 
before  the  conquest:  and  i'2'i  in  a  wider  sense,  the 

j  people  who  inhabited  generally  the  whole  of  thai 

I  country. 

1.  I 'or  the  tribe  of  "  the  Canaanites  ' 


only  —  th« 

dwellers  in  the  lowlat  d.     The  whole  of  the  countrv 
west  of  .Ionian  was  a  '•  low! and  "  as  compared  with 
the  loftier  and  more  extended  tracts  on  the  east: 
but  there  was  a  part  of  this  western  country  which 
was  still  more  emphatically  a  "lowland."  (".) 
There  were  the  plains  lying  Mwccn  the  shore  of 
the  Mediterranean  and  the  foot  of  the  hills  A  Ben- 
|  jamin,  Judah.  and  Kphniim  —  the  Shtftlnk  ot 
l  plain  of  Philistia  on  the  *outh  — that  of 
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fteiween  Jaffa  and  Carmel  —  the  great  plain  of  Ks- 
draelon  in  the  rear  of  the  hay  of  Akka:  and  lastly, 
the  plain  of  I'luenk-ia,  containing;  Tyre,  Sidon,  and 
all  the  other  cities  ol  tnat  nation.  (7*. )  Hut  sep- 
arated entin  lv  from  these  was  the  still  lower  region 
of  the  .Ionian  Valley  or  Arahah,  the  modeni  (ihi>r. 
x  region  which  extended  in  length  from  the  sea  of 
«"mncn»th  ((iennesareth)  to  tlie  south  of  the  Dead 
Sea  al.iut  12'J  miles,  with  a  width  of  from  8  to  14. 
The  climate  of  these  sunken  n-gions  —  especially 
of  the  valley  of  the  .Ionian  —  is  so  peculiar,  that  it 
is  natural  to  find  them  the  special  possession  of  one 
tril>e.  "  Amal«  k  " —  so  runs  one  of  the  earliest 
and  most  precise  statements  in  the  ancient  records 
of  Sripture —  "  Anialek  dwells  in  the  land  of  the 
south  :  and  the  Hittite.  and  tlie  .Jehiisite,  and  the 
Amorite.  dwell  in  the  mountains;  and  the  (  ana.ui- 
ite  dwells  I iy  the  sea,  and  by  tlie  side  of  .Jordan  " 
(Num.  xiii.  2»).  This  duscril>cs  the  division  of 
the  country  a  few  years  only  before  the  conquest. 
Hut  there  had  heen  little  or  no  variation  for  cen- 
turies. In  tlie  notice  which  purports  to  lie  the 
earliest  of  all.  the  seats  of  the  Canaanite  tribe — 
as  distinguished  from  the  sister  tribes  of  Zidon, 
the  Uittites,  Amorites.  and  tlie  other  descendants 
of  Canaan  —  are  given  as  on  the  seashore  from 
Zidon  to  <ia/a.  and  in  the  .Ionian  vallev  to  Sodom, 
<  romorr ah.  and  Lasha  (aftcrwanU  <  allirhoe),  on  the 
«hon-  of  tlie  present  Dead  Sea  ((.en.  x.  IS  _>)'. 
In  Josh,  xi.  3  —  at  a  time  when  the  Israelites  wen- 
a<:tually  in  the  western  country  —  this  i.s  expressed 
more  bn. ad  I  v.  "  The  Canaanite  on  the  east  and 
the  w^t  '•  is  can-fully  distinguished  from  the 
Amorite  who  held  ••  the  mountain  "  in  the  centre 
of  the  country.     In  .losh.  xiii.  2,  3,  we  are  told 

with  more  detail  that  "all  the  « circles'  (n'lVLi! 
uf  the  Philistines  .  .  .  from  Sihor  (the  Wtvhj  tl- 
.  l.'is/i  i  unto  Kkron  north  wan  I,  is  counted  to  the 
Cmiaanite."  Liter  still,  the  (anaanites  are  still 
dwelling  in  the  up|*T  part  of  the  Jordan  Valley  — 
Hethshean :  the  plain  of  F.sdraelon  —  Taanach, 
Ibleatn.  and  Mcgiddo:  the  plain  of  Shamn  —  I>or; 
ami  also  on  the  plain  of  Phicnicia — Accho  and 
Zidon.  Hen-  were  collected  the  chariots  which 
formed  a  prominent  part  of  their  armies  (Judg.  i. 
l'J,  iv.  i:  .losli.  xvii.  Pi:,  ami  which  could  indeed 
\>e  driven  nowhere  hut  in  these  level  lowlands  [Stan- 
ley, ,S.  .f  /'.  p  LIU. 

The  plains  which  thus  appear  to  have  !>cen  in 
possession  of  the  Cauaanites  sjiecially  so  called, 
were  not  only  of  gn-at  extent;  they  were  also  the 
richest  and  most  imjiortarit  parts  of  the  country. 
Mid  it  is  not  unlik.lv  that  this  was  one  of  the  n-a- 
aons  for  the  name  of  "  ( anaanite  "  being 

2.  Applied  as  a  general  name  for  the  non-Israel- 
ite inhabitants  of  the  land,  as  we  have  aln-ady  seen 
was  the  case  with  "  (  anaan." 

Instances  of  this  an-,  den.  xii.  0;  Num.  xxi. 
3  — where  the  name  is  applied  to  dwellers  in  the 
nou'h,  who  in  xiii.  2.1  an-  i-alktl  Amalckites;  Judg. 
i.  10  —  with  which  comp.  (ien.  xiv.  13  and  xiii.  18, 
and  Josh.  x.  .">,  where  Hebron,  the  highest  land  in 
Palestine,  is  stated  to  I*-  Amorite;  and  Gen.  xiii. 
12,  where  the  Mind  of  Canaan"  is  distinguished 
from  the  »ery  .Ionian  vid.  v  itself.  See  also  (  Jen. 
xxiv.  .'},  .'{7,  comp.  xwiii  2,  '»:  F.x.  xiii.  1!.  comp. 
:>.  But  in  many  of  its  occurrences  it  is  ditlicult 
to  know  in  which  category  to  place  the  word.  Tims 
in  (ien.  1.  11:  if  the  floor  of  Atad  was  nt  Ucth- 
bogh,  close  to  the  west  siile  of  the  Jordan,  »  th# 
"  must  he  intends  I  in  the  narrower  and 
23 
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stricter  sense;  hut  the  expression  "  inhabitant*  of 
the  land  "  apj»ears  as  if  intended  to  I*  more  gen- 
enil.  Aga*iii,  in  Gen.  x.  18,  l!t,  when1  the  present 
writer  lielieves  the  trihe  to  lie  intended,  (ieseniua 
takes  :t  to  apply  to  the  whole  of  the  Canaanite. 
nations,  lint  in  these  and  other  similar  instances, 
allowance  must  surely  lie  made  for  the  different 
dates  at  which  the  various  reconls  tlius  compared 
were  composed.  And  besides  this,  it  is  difficult  to 
imagine  what  accurate  knowledge  the  Israelites  cu„ 
ha\e  rKJSses-setl  of  a  set  of  petty  nations,  from  w  hom 
they  had  liecn  entirely  removed  for  lour  hundred 
years,  and  with  whom  they  were  now  again  hmught 
into  contact  only  that  they  might  exterminate  them 
as  soon  as  |>os>ihlc.  And  hefore  we. can  solve  such 
■  piestions  we  also  ought  to  know  more  than  we  do 
of  the  usages  ami  circumstances  of  people  who  dif- 
fensl  not  only  from  ourselves,  hut  also  possibly  in  a 
material  di«gree  from  the  Orientals  of  the  p.*-sent 
day.  The  tril>e  who  |>osses-sed  the  ancient  city  of 
llehron.  U-sides  being,  as  shown  aUive,  < all«-d  inter- 
changeably (  anaanites  ami  Amorites.  are  in  a  thinl 
passage  ((ien.  xxiii.)  called  the  children  of  Ileth  or 
Mittites  (com]>.  also  xx\ii.  4'i  with  xwiii.  1,  (i). 
The  Canaan i to.  who  were  dwelling  in  1hc  land  of 
the  south  when  the  Israelites  made  their  attack  on 
it.  may  have  lieen  driven  to  these  higher  and  more 
harren  grounds  by  some  other  triU-s,  possibly  hy 
the  Philistines  who  displaced  the  Awitcs,  aUo 
dwellers  in  the  low  country  (Dent.  ii.  2)). 

Keyoml  their  chariots  (.see  almve)  we  have  no 
clue  to  any  manners  or  customs  of  the  <  'anaanites. 
lake  the  I  iHi  iiici;uis,  they  were  probably  given  to 
commerce;  and  thus  the  name  liecame  probably  in 
bter  times  an  occasional  synonym  for  a  merchant 
(Job  xli.  ti;  I'rov.  xxxi.  24;  comp.  Is.  xxiii.  8,  11; 
H»s.  xii.  7;  Z.-ph.  i.  11.  See  Kcnrick,  Plotn.  p. 
2.J2  - 

<  )f  the  hmguage  of  the  (  'anaanites  little  can  be 
said.  On  the  one  hand,  l»eing  —  if  the  genealogy 
of  (ien.  x.  l-e  right  —  llamitcs,  there  could  I*  no 
affinity  lietwecn  their  language  and  that  jf  the  Is- 
raelites, who  were  descendants  of  Shem.  On  the 
other  is  the  fact  that  Ahram  and  Jacob  shortly 
after  their  entrance  to  the  country  seem  able  to 
hold  converse  with  them,  and  also  that  the  names 
of  Canaanite  persons  and  places  which  we  possess, 
are  translatable  into  Hebrew.  Such  an-  Mclchize- 
dek,  II amor,  Shechem,  Sisera  .  .  .  F.phrath,  and 
also  a  great  nmnlier  of  the  names  of  places.  Hut 
we  know  that  the  Kgyptian  and  Assyrian  nan  ca 
have  Ijcen  materially  idtered  hi  their  adoption  iiito 
Hebrew  reconls,  either  by  translation  into  Hebrew 
fspiivalents,  or  from  the  impossibility  of  accurately 
rendering  the  sounds  of  one  language  I > y  t.luwe  of 
another.  The  modem  Arabs  have  adopted  the  He- 
brew names  of  places  as  nearly  as  would  admit  of 
their  hiving  a  meaning  in  Arabic,  though  thai 
meaning  may  be  widely  different  from  that  of  the 
Hebrew  name.  Examples  of  this  arc  /{>  it-ur,  fU  il 
I  'hm,  fiir  rs-Sctft,  which  mean  resprvtivelv,  »•  house 
of  the  eye,"  "  house  of  flesh,"  "well  of  the  lion," 
while  the  Hebrew  names  which  these  have  super- 
seded meant  "house  of  caves,"  "house  of  bread," 
"Well  of  the  oath."  May  not  a  similar  process 
have  taken  place  when  the  Hebrews  look  possession 
of  the  <  anaanite  towns,  and  "called  the  buds  after 
their  own  names?"  (For  an  examination  of  this 
interesting  but  obscun-  subject  sec  (ieseiiius,  lh.br 
Sj„:  pp.  22-V5.) 

The  "  Nethinim  "  or  servants  of  the  temple  seem 
to  have  orig.n-itcd  in  the  deslicatiou  of  captive* 
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token  in  war  from  the  petty  states  surrounding  the 
Israelite*.  [Nkthi.mm.]  If  this  was  the  case, 
and  if  they  were  maintained  in  numher  from  sim- 
ilar sources,  there  must  be  many  non-Israelite  names 
in  the  lists  of  their  families  which  we  jioasess  in 
Ezr.  ii.  43-54;  Neh.  vii.  46-56.  Several  of  the 
names  in  these  catalogues  —  such  as  Sisera,  Me-  ■ 
hunim,  Nephushim —  are  the  same  as  thote  which 
we  know  to  he  foreign,  and  doubtless  others  would 
l>c  found  on  examination.  The  subject  perhaps 
would  not  be  beneath  the  examination  of  a  Hebrew 
scholar. 

This  is  perhaps  the  proper  place  for  noticing  the 
various  shapes  under  which  the  formula  for  desig- 
nating the  nations  to  be  expelled  by  the  Israelite* 
is  given  in  the  various  books. 

1.  Six  nations:  the  Cauaanites,  Hittitcs,  Amor- 
ites,  Perizzitea,  Ilivites,  and  Jebusites.  Tliis  is 
the  usual  form,  and,  with  some  variation  in  the 
order  of  the  names,  it  is  found  in  Ex.  iii.  8,  17, 
xxiii.  23,  xxxiii.  2,  xxxiv.  11;  Dcut.  xx.  17;  Josh, 
ix.  1,  xii.  8;  .Indg.  iii.  5.  In  Kx.  xiii.  ft,  the  same 
names  are  given  with  the  omission  of  the  Periz- 
zites. 

2.  With  the  addition  of  the  Girgashites,  making 
up  the  mystic  number  seven  (Deut.  vii.  1 ;  Josh, 
iii.  M,  xxiv.  11).  The  Girgashites  are  retained 
and  the  Ilivites  omitted  in  Xeh.  ix.  8  (comp.  l>.r. 
ix.  1). 

3.  In  Ex.  xxiii.  28,  we  find  the  Canaanitc.  the 
Hittite,  and  the  Uivite. 

4.  The  list  of  ten  nations  in  Gen.  xv.  19-21  in- 
cludes some  on  the  cast  of  Jordan,  and  probably 
some  on  the  south  of  Palestine. 

5.  In  1  K.  ix.  20  the  Canaanites  are  omitted 
from  the  list.  G. 

CAN 'DACE  (KavSducv,  Strab.  xvii.  p.  820),  a 
.pieen  of  Ethiopia  (Meroe),  mentioned  Acta  viii. 
27.  The  name  was  not  a  proper  name  of  an  indi- 
vidual, but  that  of  a  dynasty  of  Ethiopian  queens. 
(See  1  *liit.  vi.  35;  Dion  Cans.  liv.  5;  Strab.  /.  c.) 
The  eunuch  of  this  queen,  who  had  charge  of  all 
her  treasure,  is  mentioned  in  Acts  as  having  ta-cn 
met  by  Philip  the  Evangelist  on  the  desert  road 
from  Jerusalem  to  (iaza,  and  converted  to  Chris 
tianity.  Ethiopian  tradition  gives  him  the  name 
of  Inilich;  and  in  Iren.  iii.  12,  and  Euseb.  //.  K. 
ii.  1,  he  is  said  to  have  first  propagated  the  gosjiel 
in  Arabia  Felix  and  Ethiopia,  but  Sophronius 
makes  him  preach  and  sutler  martyrdom  in  the 
island  of  Cev  Ion.    (See  Wolf,  turn',  ii.  1 1 3. ) 

II.  A. 

•  The  foregoing  is  the  generally  received  view, 
but  is  subject  still  to  some  doubt.  Of  the  writers  to 
whom  appeal  is  made,  Strain)  (xvii.  2,  §  3|  says  ex- 
pressly that  the  inhabitants  of  Meroe  appoint  kings 
(0a<7(A<af )  as  their  sovereigns,  and  appoint  them 
for  their  |iersorial  qualities,  U-ing  therefore  elective, 
and  not  hereditary;  and  also  that  the  royal  resi- 
dence of  (andace  was  Xapata  (rovro  %y  rb  (ia- 
jiKttov  tj)i  KarScufyji).  a  different  place  from 
Meroe,  eighty-six  geographical  miles  farther  north. 
1  ion  Cassius  (liv.  5,  though  he  writes  erroneously 
TavetaT?)  makes  the  Fame  distinction,  reterring  the 
rpicens  who  lore  this  title  to  Napata.  and  not  Meroe. 
In  accordance  with  these  notices,  Itawlinson  (//t/W- 
tJiit,  ii.  41)  makes  Najiata  tlie  capital  of  one  |>art 
of  Ethiopia,  and  Meroe  the  seat  of  another  inde- 
l^udeut  kingdom.  The  passage  in  Pliny  (//is/. 
A'i/.  vi.  35)  does  not  disagree  with  this  conclusion, 
though  it  is  chiefly  his  language  that  has  misled 
•waders,  if  the}  have  fallen  into  error  here.  His 
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words  are  the  following:  "  Inde  Naps  to  U  IX 
mill.;  oppidum  id  parvum  inter  predict*  «uam 
Ah  eo  ad  insulam  Merocn  CCCIJC  M.  Herbaj  *irr» 
Merocn  demum  viridiores,  silvarumque  aliquid  »p- 
paruisse  et  rhinoeerottim  elepliantorumque  vestigia. 
Ipsum  oppidum  Meroi-n  ab  introitu  insuUe  ahease 
1>XX.  mill  passuum  :  juxtaquc  aliam  insulam  Tadu 
dextro  subeuntibus  alveo,  qua?  portum  faceret. 
-Edificia  oppidi  pauca.  Kegnare  feminsin  Can- 
dacem:  quod  nomen  multis  jam  an n is  ad  regina* 
transiit."  If  "a-dificia  oppidi  "  refers  to  •  Me- 
rocn," just  Iwfbre.  then  "  regnarc  Candacem  "  does 
of  course,  and  (.'andace  reigned  in  the  city  and 
island  of  that  name.  Hut,  on  the  other  hand, 
Meroe  was  an  important  city,  and  could  not  well 
he  said  to  consist  of  44  a  few  buildings,"  and  Napata 
might  he  so  described;  and  hence,  as  some  suppose. 
Pliny  at  this  point  goes  Itack  to  the  remoter  Napata. 
of  which  he  has  already  spoken  as  "parvum,"  and 
so  much  the  more  as  that  is  uppermost  in  the  mind, 
as  being  the  place  from  which  be  reckons  the  situa- 
tion of  the  other  places  named. 

Others  suppose  that  Napata  was  only  one  of  the 
capitals  of  Meroe,  and  that  Strabo  and  Dion  Cassius 
s|»eak  of  (  andace  in  connection  with  the  former 
place  rather  than  the  latter,  l>ecause  she  liad  a  noted 
palace  there.    It  follows,  then  (to  make  the  con- 
ciliation here  complete),  that  Stralw  must  mean  by 
"kings"  rulers  of  both  sexes.    Hitter  (k'r<ihtwlr, 
i.  502,  2d  ed.)  regards  the  Nnjwta  of  Pliny  as  a 
different  place  from  that  of  Strabo.    For  a  fuller 
statement  of  the  case,  the  reader  is  referred  to  .1 
C.  M.  lament's  XtuhttnnuntUche  Siwlitn,  pp 
140-146  (Gotha,  I860);  and  JJiU.  Sacra,  1806 
pp.  515-16. 

The  name  Candace,  says  Kiietsehi  (Herzng's 
l-Ual-Hnrtjkl.  vii.  243),  appears  not  to  I*  of  Semitic 
origin,  at  least  no  satisfactory  etymology  has  yet 
In-en  assigned  for  it.  The  supjwsition  that  the 
(  andace  in  Acta  viii.  27  was  the  one  who  fought 
against  the  Komans  ii.  c.  22  (Strain),  xvii.  1,  §  54 1 
is  just  imssible,  so  far  as  the  dates  are  concern^!, 
but  has  every  presumption  against  it.  Some  w" 
the  commentators  suppose  her  to  have  I'een  tin; 
Mame;  in  which  case  she  must  have  reigned  under 
the  emperor  Claudius,  and  have  been  nearly  ninety 
years  old  at  the  time  of  Philip's  baptizing  the 
eunuch.  Pliny's  statement  that  Candare  was  a 
transmitted  title  of  these  Ethiopian  queens  renders 
so  violent  a  supposition  needle*.  ML 

CANDLESTICK  (rrSy? :  AuX^««5  <*>«*- 
t<$i,  1  Mace.  i.  21;  6  aflaVart  t-  -\ty6(ityo%  \\>xm 

I  »i«i. 

Sic.  ap.  Schlcusn.  Tint.  s.  v.),  which  M.-««os  was 
commanded  to  make  for  the  tabernacle,  is  described 
Ex.  s.\v.  31-37,  xxxvii.  17-24.  It  h  called  in  I  ev. 
xxiv.  4,  44  the  pure,"  and  in  Ecclus.  xxvi.  17,  "the 
holy  candlestick."  With  its  various  appurtenances 
(mentioned  Wow)  it  required  a  talent  of  "pure 
gold."  and  it  was  not  mtmhUtl,  but  " of  beaten 
work"  (ropfvri)-  Joseph  us,  however,  says  (A«L 
iii.  «,  §  7)  that  it  was  of  vast  fold  (K(X«*«o/un»>» 

and  hollow.  From  its  golden  base  (T|**,  0«iVn, 
Joseph.),  which,  according  to  the  .lews.  was  3  fert 
high  (Winer,  l.tuclttrr),  sprang  a  main  shaft  or  reed 

(rT3~),  "  and  spread  itself  into  as  many  branches 
ns  there  are  planets,  unhiding  the  sun.  It  ter- 
minated in  7  heads  all  in  one  row,  all  standing 
parallel  to  one  another,  one  b\  one,  in  imitiUiue 
of  the  number  of  the  planets  "  (Whiatous  Jm 
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li  wrought  aunoiidwise;  j  iii.  ft,  §  7;  Ex.  xxv. 

called  "  the  western 


)  As  the  description  given  in  Ex.  is  not  very 
.  we  abbreviate  IJghtfoot'a  explanation  of  it. 
**  The  foot  of  it  was  gold,  from  w  hich  weut  up  a 
■haft  straight,  which  was  the  middle  light.  Near 
the  foot  was  a  gulden  di 

mod  a  little  above  that  a  gulden  knop,  and  above 
that  a  gulden  Bower.  Then  two  branches,  one  on 
each  aide,  bowed,  and  coming  up  as  high  as  the 
middle  shaft.  On  each  of  them  were  three  golden 
cups  placed  almond  wise,  on  sharp,  scollop-shell 
fashion ;  above  which  was  a  golden  knop,  a  golden 
flower,  and  tbe  socket.  Above  the  branches  on  the 
middle  shaft  was  a  golden  boss,  above  which  rose 
two  abafta  more;  above  the  coming  out  of  these 
was  another  boss,  and  two  more  shafts,  and  then  on 
the  shaft  upwards  were  three  golden  scollop-cup*, 
a  knop,  and  a  flower:  so  that  the  heads  of  the 
branches  stood  an  equal  height "  ( IForia,  ii.  399, 
ed.  Pitman).  Calmet  remarks  that  "the  number 
7  might  remind  them  of  the  sabbath."  We  have 
seen  that  Josephus  gives  it  a  somewhat  Egyptian 
reference  to  tlie  number  of  the  planets,  but  elae- 
where  (B.  J.  vii.  5,  §  5)  he  assigns  to  the  7 
1  ranches  a  merely  general  reference,  as  t^j  vapa 
vols  'lov&uiots  ifiSofii&oi  tV  rtpV  infaylfar- 
t«i.  The  whole  weight  of  the  candlestick  was  100 
miiiss;  its  height  was,  according  to  the  ItahhU,  5 
feet,  and  the  breadth,  or  distance  lietween  the  ex- 
terior branches  3$  feet  (Jahn,  Anh.  HUA.  §  329). 
It  lias  been  calculated  to  have  been  worth  507 G/. 
exclusive  of  workmanship. 

According  to  Josephus  the  ornaments  on  the 
shift  and  branches  were  70  in  number,  and  this 
was  a  notion  in  which  the  Jews  with  their  peculiar 
re  Terence  for  that  number  would  rcadilv  coincide; 
but  it  seems  difficult  from  the  description"  in  Exodus 
to  confirm  the  statement.  On  the  main  shaft 
(called  "the  candlestick,"  in  Kx.  xxv.  34)  there 
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the  first  npartraent  of  the  talwrnscle,  opposite  tfct 
table  of  ahew-bread,  which  it  was  intended  to  il- 
lumine, in  an  oblique  position  (A.o{»r)  so  that  the 
lamps  looked  to  the  east  and  south  (Joseph.  Ant, 
37);  hence  the  ceutral  was 
U  tip.  according  to  some, 
though  others  render  it  •  the  eveuing  lamp,"  and 
say  that  it  alone 'burned  perpetually  (Kx  xxvii.  20, 
21),  the  others  not  licing  lit  during  the  day,  al- 
though the  Holy  Place  was  dark  (Ex.  xxx.  8;  1 
Mace.  iv.  50).  In  1  Sam.  iii.  3  we  have  the  ex- 
pression "ere  the  lamp  of  God  went  out  in  the 
temple  of  the  Jjord,"  and  this,  taken  in  connection 
with  2  Chr.  xiii.  II  and  I*v.  xxiv.  2,  3,  would 
seem  to  imply  that  "always"  and  "continually," 
merely  mean  "tempore  constituto,"  /.  e.  by  night; 
es|tecially  as  Aaron  is  said  to  have  dressed  the  lamps 
every  morning  and  lighted  them  every  evening. 
lUbl.i  Kimchi  (ad  loc.)  says  that  the  other  lamps 
often  went  out  at  night,  but  "  they  always  found 
the  ictstem  tamp  burning."  They  were  each  sup- 
plied with  cotton,  and  half  a  log  of  the  purest 
olive-oil  (about  two  wine-glasses),  whieh  was  suf- 
ficient to  keep  them  burning  during  a  loug  night 
(Winer). 

The  priest  in  the  morning  trimmed  the  lamps 
with  golden  snuffers  (2*n"b^  : 
furcij*i\  and  carried  away  the  snuff  in 

dishes  (."Vi^PE  :  buodifiara-  aeerm,  Ex.  xxv. 
38).   When  carried  about,  tbe  candlestick  was  cov- 
ered with  a  cloth  of  blue,  and  put  with  its  append 
ages  in  badger-skin  bags,  which  were  supported  on 
a  bar  (Num.  iv.  '.»). 

In  Solomon's  temple,  instead  of  this  candlestick 
(or  Isjsides  it,  as  the  Kabhi*  say,  for  what  liecame 
of  it  we  do  not  know),  there  were  10  golden  can- 
dlesticks similarly  eml)ossed,  5  on  the  right  and  5 


knopa  and  their  Mowers,"  which  would  make  12 
of  these  ornaments  in  all;  and  as  on  each  of  the  li 


is  said  to  be  "4  almond-shaped  bowls,"  with  their :  on  the  left  (1  K.  vii.  40:  2  Chr.  iv.  7).    These  are 

said  to  hate  formed  a  sort  of  ruling  l>efore  the 
vail,  and  to  hate  (wen  connected  by  golden  chains, 
branches  there  were  n/ipftrtntly  (for  the  expression  j  nwbr  whieh,  on  the  day  of  Atonement,  the  high- 
in  verse  33  is  obscure)  3  bowls,  3  knops,  snd  3 
Sowers,  the  entire  number  of  such  figures  on  the 
candlestick  would  be  (iii.     The  word  translated 


» bowl"  in  the  A.  V.  is  a-par^,  for  which 

Joseph.  (/.  c.)  has  KpaniplSta  ko!  potexot-  It  is 
said  to  have  been  almond-shaped  iicrrrv 
wvpJvoi  KttputffKOis),  hut  whether  the  fruit  or  flower 
of  the  almond  is  intended  cannot  be  certain.  The 

word  is  variously  rendered  "knop"  (A. 

V.),  "pommel"  (Gcddes),  a<patpwr-ftp  (LXX.), 
tjJieruln  (Vuig.),  "  apple  "  (Arabic,  and  other  ver- 
sions) ;  and  to  this  some  apply  the  boifftcot,  and 
•jot  (as  is  more  natural)  the  (7<pa«p/a  of  Josephus. 

The  third  term  is  P"j^.  "  a  bud,"  npiva.  (LXX. 
and  Joseph.),  which  from  an  old  gloss  seems  to  be 
put  for  any  &*6of  tuctttdfar,  k pivot t  Sfiotov. 
From  tbe  fact  that  it  was  expressly  made  "after 
the  pattern  sltowu  in  the  mount,"  many  have  en- 
deavored to  find  a  symbolical  meaning  in  these  or- 
naments, especially  Meyer  and  lluhr  (Symbol,  i. 
116  ff).  Generally  it  was  "a  type  oj  preaching" 
(Godwyn's  J/W*  nivl  A'ir\m,  ii.  1 ,  or  of  "  the 
Igbt  of  the  law"  (Ughtfoot,  /.  r.).  SimLariy 
randlesticks  are  made  types  ol  the  spirit,  of  the 
L*hmch,  of  witnesses,  &c.  'Comp.  Zech.  iv. ;  Kev. 
t  5.  xi.  4,  4c.;  Wemyss,  rhv.  Symbol,  s.  v.) 
The  candlestick  was  placed  on  the  south  side  •{ 


priest  crept.  They  wci*  taken  to  lkibvlon  (.ler. 
Iii.  19). 

In  the  temple  of  Zeruhhahel  there  was  again  a 
(1  Mace.  i.  21,  iv.  49).  It 


Candlestick.    (From  A— h  of  Titus) 

taken  from  the  Ilerodian  temple  by  Titus,  and 
ried  in  triumph  immcdiati-lv  l»-r..r.«  the  eouquenw 
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(Joseph.  R.  J.  vii.  5,  §  5).  Tlic  description  given 
af  its  kIw*  and  \tm-o\  KavKiaKoi  by  Josephus, 
sgives  only  tolerably  with  the  divply  interesting 
sculpture  on  the  Arch  of  Titu*;  hut  he  drops  a 
hint  that  it  was  not  identical  with  the  one  used  in 
llie  Temple,  saying  (possibly  in  allusii  n  to  the  fan- 
tastic griffins,  Ac,  sculptured  on  the  pediment, 
which  are  so  much  worn  that  we"  found  it  difficult 
to  make  them  out),  rb  tpyov  itfKKaKTo  ttj*  kotA 
ri)y  rjfitrtpay  xP*la,v  <royr\Qtiat'  where  see  Wins- 
ton's note.  Hence  .lahn  (/Ubr.  C»m.  §  clix.)  says 
that  the  candlestick  carried  in  the  triumph  was 
44  gtwietrhnt  i/ij/'trtnl  /Vow  the  ijolilen  candlestick  nf 
the  temple."1  These  questions  are  examined  in  Kc- 
laud's  treatise  Ih  $/*'lii*  Tmipli  Jfieiofol.  in  Arm 
Titinnn  ctmtpicui*.  The  nernl  accuracy  of  the 
sculpture  is  undoubted  (1'rideaux,  t\m.  i.  1GG). 

After  the  triumph  the  candlestick  was  deposited 
in  the  Temple  of  Peace,  and  according  to  one  story 
fell  into  the  Tilwr  from  the  Milvian  bridge  during 
the  flight  of  Maxentius  from  Constantine,  Oct.  28, 
.'112  a.  D.;  hut  it  probably  was  among  the  spoils 
transferred,  at  the  end  of  400  years,  from  Rome  to 
Carthage  by  Generic.  \.  i>.  4'j'j  ((iihbon,  iii.  2.U ). 
It  was  recovered  l>y  llelisarius.  once  more  carried 
in  triumph  to  Constantinople,  41  and  then  respect- 
fully deposited  in  the  Christian  church  of  Jerusa- 
lem "  (III.  iv.  24),  A.  I>.  Mb  It  has  never  been 
heard  of  since. 

When  our  Ixtrd  cried  "  I  am  the  light  of  the 
world"  (John  viii.  12).  the  allusion  was  prob- 
ably suggested  by  the  two  large  golden  chandeliers, 
lighted  in  the  court  of  the  women  during  the  Feast 
of  TaWritades.  which  illuminated  all  Jerusalem 
(Wetstein.  ml  or  perhaps  to  the  lighting  of 
this  colossal  candlestick,  4- the  more  remarkable  in 
the  profound  darkness  of  an  Oriental  town  "  (Stan- 
ley, S'.  if  P.  p.  42H ).  1'.  W.  F. 

•  Acconling  to  the  description  given  in  F.x.  xxv. 
31-37,  the  candelabrum,  or  chandelier,  of  the  tal>- 
ernacle  (improperly  called  cmull,  Mich  in  the  com- 
mon 1'Jiglish  version)  was  coiistnicted  as  follows: 

From  a  base  or  stand  (called  7[~*,  pn>|»erly  the 
upper  portion  of  the  thigh  where  it  joins  the  l>ody, 
and  hence,  naturally,  the  support  on  which  a  struct- 
ure rests)  rose  an  upright  central  shaft  ("T'P, 
a  reed,  cum)  bearing  Uie  central  lamp;  from  two 

ophite  sides  of  it  proceeded  other  shafts  (2*3~), 
three  on  a  side,  making  six  branches  from  the  main 
shaft,  all  l*ing  in  the  same  plane  with  it,  and  each 
hearing  a  lamp. 

As  parts  of  the  main  shaft  and  its  branches, 
serving  for  ornaments  of  the  structure,  are  men- 
tioned floirtr-cup*  properly  a  cup  or  boicl, 
hence,  the  calyx  or  outer  covering  of  a  flower),  cajn- 

Ottt  phi:?,  ennm  of  a  column,  it*  cnjntnl.  Am. 

ix.  1;  Zeph.  ii.  14),  and  flowers  (rFC).  In 
shape,  the  capital  may  have  had  the  rounded  form 
of  fruit,  as  indicated  in  some  of  the  ancient  ver- 
lions  and  .Wphu*. 

From  the  representation  in  verses  3.1-3"),  these 
parts  appear  to  ha*c  been  arranged  as  follows: 
Kach  of  t!ie  six  side-branches  (ver.  33)  had  three 
Jower-cups  (calyxes)  sha|icd  like  tlie  calyx  of  the 
almond  blossom,  and  tenninated  in  a  crown  or  cap- 
Ital,  with  its  ornamental  flower,  as  a  receptacle  for 
*he  lamp.  The  cent  nil  shaft  (vers.  34,  3r>)  was 
cf  four  such  combii  ations  o.*  calyx,  capi- 
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tal,  and  flower,  each  pair  of  side-branches  resting 
on  the  capital  (ver.  35)  of  one  of  the  three  lower 
the  fourth  and  uppermost  bearing  the  central 
lamp. 

As  thus  understood,  the  passage  is  interpreted 
according  to  its  strictest  grammatical  coast  ruction, 
and  each  term  is  taken  in  its  ordinary  acceptation 
in  the  I  lebrew  Scriptures.  The  form,  as  thus  repre- 
sented, is  more  symmetrical  than  the  one  sculpt- 
ured on  the  Arch  of  Titus,  which  plaiidy  conflicts 
with  some  |>oints  in  the  description,  and  has  no 
historical  claim  to  represent  the  form  of  the  candel- 
abrum of  the  first  Hebrew  taliernaele. 

Whether  the  lamps  were  all  on  the  same  level, 
as  supposed  to  be  represented  on  the  Arch  of  Titus 
(for  the  central  shaft  is  defaced  at  the  top),  whether 
the  central  lamp  was  highest,  as  supjsised  by 
Fwald,  and  whether  the  seven  lamps  were  arranged 
in  a  pyramidal  form,  as  supposed  by  Scacliius,  is 
matter  of  mere  spendation.  Hut  on  either  of  the 
two  Latter  suppositions,  the  structure  is  not  only 
more  symmetrically  artistic  in  itself,  but  harmo- 
nizes Mter  with  'the  designation  of  the  central 

shaft  by  the  general  name  of  the  whole  (-T^rT, 
in  ver.  34).  the  other  parts  In-ing  only  its  subordinate 
appendages.  Keil,  in  the  MM.  O'ninnntnr  of 
Keil  and  Pelitzsch,  and  in  his  Arcii(t>'l<>;/ic,  where 
an  engraved  representation  is  given,  arbitrarily  re- 
verses the  order  of  the  ^"-2  and  the  Tit?, 
as  given  three  times  in  the  Hebrew  text. 

The  term  cntulUntick  (A.  V.)  is  obviously  inap- 
propriate here.  It  is  also  improperly  used  in  the 
New  Testament  in  passages  where  lnmp-tt.nnd  is 
meant  by  the  Greek  word  (AvyWab 

As  to  the  allusion  in  our  Saviour's  words,  44 1 
am  the  light  of  the  world,"  it  has  Iwcn  shown  by 
I.iicke  (who  examines  the  subject  minutely),  and 
by  Meyer,  that  they  could  not  have  been  suggested 
by  the  lighting  of  the  lamps  in  the  temple.  On 
the  contrary,  there  is  a  manifest  reference  to  the 
reiK-ated  and  familiar  predictions  of  the  Messiah,  as 
44 a  light  of  the  < {entiles"  (Is.  xlii.  »J,  xlix.  «).  as 
••the  Sun  of  righteousness"  (Mai.  iv.  2).  to  which 
allusion  is  made  in  l.uke  i.  78,  7ft,  as  44  the  dav- 
spring  from  on  high."  44  to  give  light  to  them  that 
sit  in  darkness."  Conip.  Matt.  iv.  10:  l.uke  ii. 
32.  T.  J.  C. 

CANE.  [Kked.] 

CANKER  WORM.  [Ix>ci-st.] 

CAN'NEH  iP'r,  one  Codex  n;^3  :  Xo- 
vaa  :  Alex.  Xavoav  Chan  ),  Kz.  xxvii.  23.  [C.vu- 
Nhit.] 

CANON  OF  SCRIPTURE,  THE,  may 
W  generally  described  as  44  the  collection  of  looks 
which  forms  the  original  nnd  authoritative  written 
rule  of  the  faith  and  practice  of  the  Christian 
Church."  Starting  from  this  definition  it  will  bo 
the  object  of  the  present  article  to  examine  shortly, 
I.  The  original  meaning  of  the  term;  11.  The  Jew- 
ish Canon  of  the  Old  Testament  Scriptures  as  to 
(a)  its  formation,  and  (/))  extent;  III.  The  Chris- 
tian Canon  of  the  Old;  and  IV.  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament. 

I.  The  use  of  the  ircntl  Canon.  —  The  won! 

Canon  (Kavcir,  akin  to  ~\ [cf.  Geaen.  The*,  a 
».].  koVtj,  KiLvva,  cuntiti  [en  unlit,  channel],  cant 
cnnium)  in  classical  Greek  is  (1.)  properly  a  tfraiyll 
rW,  as  the  rod  of  a  shield,  or  that  used  in 


tirtnyu 
weaving 
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),  or  4  iarpenter's  rule.  (2.)  The  last 
an  easy  transition  to  the  metaphorical 
of  ths  won!  for  a  testing  niU  in  etnics  (comp. 
Arist.  Eth.  Xic.  iii.  4,  5),  or  in  art  (the  Canon  of 
l'olycletus;  Luc.  dt  Sntt.  p.  94ti  11.),  or  in  language 
(the  Catums  of  Grammar).  The  varied  gift  of 
tongues,  according  to  tlie  ancient  interpretation  of 
Acta  ii.  7,  was  re-carded  as  the  "canon"  or  test 
which  determined  the  direction  of  the  labors  of  the 
•evcral  Apostles  (Severian.  ap.  Cram.  Cm.  in  A<t. 
ii.  7,  5/8<rrcu  {tfdVrip  yKSxraa.  Ka.6i.irtp  kotow)- 
Chronological  tables  were  called  koj>6v*%  xp0Ul*°[ 
(1'lut.  $>J.  p.  27);  and  the  nummarv  of  a  book 
wo*  called  kovusv,  as  giving  the  "rule."  as  it  were, 
of  its  composition.  The  Alexandrine  grammarians 
applied  the  word  in  this  sense  to  the  great  » clas- 
lical  "  writers,  who  were  styled  "the  nde"  (A 
Kaywr  K  or  the  [>erfeet  model  of  style  and  language. 
(J.)  Hut  in  addition  to  these  active  meaning  the 
word  was  also  used  passively  for  a  measure*!  space 
iat  Olynipia),  and,  in  later  timed,  for  a  fixed  tax 
(l>u  Cangc.  s.  v.  (.'tuion). 

The  ecclesiastical  usage  of  the  word  offers  a  com- 
plete parallel  to  the  clasMcal.  It  occurs  in  the 
I. XX.  in  its  literal  seine  (.1  ml.  xiii.  »>),  and  again 
in  A<piila  (.Tob  xxxviii.  6).  In  the  X.  T.  it  is 
found  in  two  places  in  St.  Paul's  epistles  (fial.  vi. 
10;  2  Cor.  x.  l'J-Hif,  and  in  the  second  place  the 
transition  from  an  active  to  a  passive  sense  Ls  wor- 
thy of  notice,  hi  [utristic  writings  the  word  is 
commonly  used  l«»tli  as  '-a  rule"  in  the  widest 
and  especially  in  the  phrases  '•  tlte  rule  of  the 


Church,"  "the  rule  of  faith,"  the  rule  of  truth  " 
(o  k*vu>v  tt)j  ^ic#cATj(Ti'ai,  6  kcwjiv  ri)s  aAntfci'ai, 
6  komuiv  Trji  irt'crrtews:  and  so  also  Kayuv  ^kkAtj- 
<tiolotik6%,  and  6  xacuv  simply).  Tliis  rule  w.w 
regarded  either  as  the  abstract,  ideal  standard,  em- 
bodied only  in  the  life  and  action  of  the  Church; 
or,  again,  as  the  concrete,  definite  creed,  which  »i  t 
forth  the  facts  from  which  tliat  life  sprint;  <>•<  </- 
«/«.-  Tertull.  fir.  17/v/.  ii /.  1).  In  the  fourth 
century.  when  the  practice  of  tlie  ( 'hurch  was  fur- 
ther systematized,  the  decisions  of  synods  were 
«t< led  "Canons,"  and  the  discipline  by  which  min- 
isters were  Iwrind  was  technically  "the  Kule,"  and 
those  who  were  thus  bound  were  styled  Cantmici 
("Canons").  In  the  phrase  "the  canon  (i.  e. 
fixed  part)  of  the  mass,"  from  which  the  popular 
lensc  of  "canonize"  is  derived,  the  passive  sense 
igain  prevailed. 

As  applied  to  Scripture  the  derivatives  of  K*yuv 
are  used  long  lie-fore  the  simple  won!.  The  Lain 
translation  of  Origen  s^iks  of  Script arte  C'tnun- 
ioe  ('/c  J'riiic.  iv.  .{'!),  liln-i  regnltrts  {Comm.  in 
.\f  itt.  §  117),  and  Ubri  cinoniziti  (i<L  §  28).  In 
another  place  the  phrase  haht-ri  in  Otrume  (Prul. 
in  Cnul.  s.  f  )  occurs,  but  probably  only  as  a  trans- 
lation of  Kavovl£*<r6ai,  which  is  used  in  this  and  con- 
nate senses  in  Athanasius  (/'/#.  rV.sf.),  the  Uodi- 
eene  Canons  (eutoy^KTTa,  Can.  lix. ),  and  later 
writers.  This  circumstance  seems  to  aliow  that  the 
title  "Canonical"  was  first  given  to  writings  in  the 
:  of  "  admitted  by  the  rule,"  and  not  as  "form 
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tig  part  of  and  giving  the  rule."    It  Li  true  thai 

au  ambiguity  tlius  attaches  to  the  word,  which  m»j 
mean  only  "  publicly  used  in  the  Church ;  "  but  such 
an  ambiguity  may  find  many  parallels,  and  usagi 
tended  to  remove  it.«  The  spirit  of  Christendom 
recognized  the  books  which  truly  expressed  its  es- 
sence; and  in  lapse  of  time,  when  that  spirit  was 
deadened  by  later  overgrowths  of  superstition,  the 
written  "Kule"  occupied  the  place  and  received 
the  name  of  that  vital  "  Rule "  by  which  it  was 
first  staiu[icd  with  autlwrity  (S  kovwv  t»";j  oAt;- 
d*iat  at  Oticu  ypwpal,  Isid.  l'elus.  I  p.  cxiv. ;  comp. 
Aug.  titdoctr.  Chr.  iv.  i)  («);  and  as  a  contrast 
Anon.  ap.  Euseb.  //.  K.  v.  28). 

The  first  direct  application  of  the  term  kmwv  to 
the  Scriptures  seems  to  lie  in  the  verses  of  Amphi- 
lochius  (c.  ;i80  .v.  I).),  who  concludes  bis  well-known 
Catalogue  of  the  Scriptures  with  the  words  olros 
atytvhioTaroi  kcwujv  av  Tan/  dionvtvtTTuiw 
ypa<pQ)v,  where  the  word  indicates  tlie  rule  by 
which  the  contents  of  the  Hible  must  Ik;  deter - 
i  mined,  and  thus  wcondarily  an  index  of  the  con- 
|  stituent  books.  A.nu>ng  I-atin  writers  the  word  il 
I  eommouly  found  from  the  time  of  .lerome  (I'roL 
C  il.  .  .  .  Tobias  et  .ludith  «<>n  gunt  in  Oiriont  ) 
and  Augustine  (/>(  C"-.  xvii.  24,  .  .  .  perpauei 
am  turit  ih  m  C>m<mis  obtinuenmt ;  i'l.  xviii.  ^8, 
.  .  .  inrtniimtur  in  Ciwmt),  and  their  usa^  of 
the  word,  which  is  wider  than  that  of  <; reek  writers, 
is  the  source  of  its  modern  acceptation. 

Tlie  uii--a[ionical  books  were  described  «imply  aa 
"those  without,"  or  "  thost?  uncauoniz.Hl  "  (aKO- 
v6vi<na,C»nc.  L  jo>1.  lix  ).  The  A|»»vryphal  lxK>ks, 
which  were  supposed  to  occupy  an  intermediate 
position,  were  called  "books  read  "  (avayiyvu>CK6- 
Htva,  A  than.  Ep.  E<  sf. ),  or  "ecclesiastical"  (>c- 
clmi  tsfiri,  IJufin.  in  >*v  nA.  A/x'Kt.  §  ;18),  though 
the  latter  title  was  also  applied  to  the  canonical 
Scriptures  fl^ont.  /.  c  in/r.).  Tlie  canonical  U^>ks 
(U-ont.  'It  S,ri.  ii.  Ta  K  ay  o  y  u  (  va  $i$\ia^ 
were  also  called  "books  of  the  Testament"  (iy 
5»i*>rjKO  0i/3A.i'a),  and  .lerome  styled  the  whole  col- 
lection by  the  striking  name  of  "the  holy  library" 
(HibHolhfcn  t'inrtn),  which  happily  expresses  ^hc 
unitv  and  vnrietv  of  the  Hible  fCrcdner,  Xur  (inch, 
<l.  K<m.  §  1;  Hint.  «/  Cnnn      X.  T.  App.  I>). 

II.  (a)  The  form  ition  of  tie  .It wish  Cumm. — 
Tlie  history  of  the  .Jewish  Canon  in  the  earliest 
times  is  l>eset  with  the  greatest  difficulties.  Hcfotc 
the  period  of  the  exile  only  faint  trices  ore  ur  of  t tic 
solemn  preservation  and  use  of  sacred  lx«<>ks.  Ac- 


«>rdiug  to  tht 


iml  of  Moses  the  ••  U>ok  of  the 


'«  Credner  nccepfs  the  popular  Intrrprvtatlon,  as  If 
janoninil  were  e<juirr\Ufnt  to  T'  having  tlie  force  of 
aw."  anil  supposes  that  <rri/>tnTrr.  I'^is,  a  pliniso 
earring  in  the  time  of  the  persecution  of  Diocletian, 
reprer«iita  y^ai  -ck,  which  howpver  do«a  not,  m 
lir  u  I  know,  occur  anywhere  {'/.ur  UtseA.  d.  Kan. 
f.  oT).  The  teruu*  cnnnnifitl  ami  canonize  are  prob- 
ibl.v  of  Alcxamlrine  origin  ;  but  there  is  not  the 
ib?htcst  erkLsucc  for  connecting  the  "  canon  "  of  claa- 


law  "  was  "  put  in  the  side  of  the  ark  "  (Dent.  xxxi. 
2."»  ir.),  but  not  in  it  (1  K.  viii.  *J;  oiup.  Joseph. 
Ant.  iii.  i.  7,  v.  1,  17),  and  thus  in  the  r»'ii;n  of 
Josiah,  Ililkiah  is  s.iid  to  have  "found  the  Ixtok  of 
the  law  in  the  house  of  the  I>onl  "  (2  K.  xxii.  8; 
comp.  2  Chr.  xxxiv.  11).  This  "  l>ook  of  tlie  law," 
which,  in  addition  to  the  direct  precepts  (Kx.  xxiv. 
7),  contained  <;eiieral  exhortations  ilVut.  xxviii. 
01)  and  historical  narritiscs  (Kx.  xvii.  14:,  waj 
further  increased  by  the  rcconls  of  Joshua  (Josh, 
xxiv.  2»i),  and  probably  by  other  writings  (I  Sam 

  -  ;  

Moil  authors  with  the  "canon''  of  S<  ripture.  not-- 
with^l.m.ling  tlie  leinptlnx  analogy.  If  it  i-ouM 
shown  thai  o  «nvM\<  wru  useti  at  an  early  |»-ri<>-l  fo? 
tho  list  of  mrr*<l  books,  then  it  woul.l  be  the  siinplnrt 
interpretntior  'v  Uike  «awi'ffff«M  fn  the  sens.!  or 
being  entered  on  tho  lbit."'  [For  this  Tievr  »r*  V.  C 
P-liir,  Die  lir-lenlung  i/rs  Wurle*  K.o-..r.  in  Itilgrr. 
fold's  Lilxhr  J.  w,s*.  Thtol.,  \m,  i.  Ill  IfiO 
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t.  25),  though  it  Li  impossible  to  determine  their 
3onteuts.a  At  a  subsequent  time  collections  of 
proverbs  were  made  (Prov.  xxv.  1),  and  the  later 
prophets  (especially  Jeremiah ;  comp.  Kueper,  Jt- 
rtm.  JJbror.  ts.  interp.  et  viitdex,  Berol.  1837) 
were  familiar  wi:h  the  writings  of  their  predeces- 
sors, a  circumstance  which  may  naturally  be  con- 
nected with  the  training  of  "  the  prophetic  schools." 
It  perhaps  marks  a  further  step  in  the  formation 
of  the  Canon  wheu  "  the  book  of  the  Ix>rd  "  is  men- 
tioned by  Isaiah  as  a  general  collection  of  sacred 
teaching  (xxxiv.  lfi;  comp.  xxix.  18),  at  once  fa- 
miliar and  authoritative;  but  it  is  unlikely  that 
any  definite  collection  either  of  "  the  psalms  "  or 
of  "  the  prophets  "  existed  before  the  Captivity. 
At  that  time  Zechartah  speaks  of  "  the  law  "  and 
•*  the  former  prophets  "  as  in  some  measure  coor- 
dinate (Zech.  vii.  12);  and  Daniel  refers  to  « the 

books  "  (Dan.  ix.  2,  CIEDH)  in  a  manner  which 
seems  to  mark  the  prophetic  writings  as  already 
collected  into  a  whole.  Even  after  the  Captivity 
the  history  of  the  Canon,  like  all  Jewish  history  up 
to  the  date  of  the  Maccabees,  is  wrapt  in  great  ob- 
scurity. Faint  traditions  aloue  remain  to  interpret 
results  which  are  found  realized  when  the  darkness 
is  first  cleared  away.  Popular  belief  assigned  to 
Ezra  and  "the  great  synagogue"  the  task  of  col- 
lecting and  promulgating  the  Scriptures  as  part  of 
their  work  in  organizing  the  Jewish  Church. 
Doubts  have  been  thrown  upon  this  belief  (Kau, 
Dt  Synny.  mnym,  1720;  comp.  Ewald,  Uracil,  d. 
V.  hi:  iv.  191),  and  it  is  difficult  to  answer  thorn, 
from  the  scantiness  of  the  evidence  which  can  be 
adduced ;  but  the  belief  is  in  every  way  consistent 
with  the  history  of  Judaism  and  with  the  internal 
evidence  of  the  books  themselves.  The  later  em- 
bellishments of  the  tradition,  which  represent  Ezra 
as  the  second  author  of  all  the  books  [2  Esiuus], 
or  define  more  exactly  the  nature  of  liis  work,  can 
only  be  accepted  as  signs  of  the  universal  belief  in 
his  Labors,  and  ought  not  to  cast  discredit  upon  the 
simple  fact  that  the  foundation  of  the  present  Ca- 
non is  due  to  him.  Nor  can  it  be  supposed  that 
the  work  was  completed  at  once  ;  so  that  the 
account  (2  Mao*,  ii.  13)  which  assigns  a  collection 
of  books  to  Neliemiah  is  in  itself  a  continuation  of 
the  general  truth  of  the  gradual  formation  of  the 
Canon  during  the  Persian  period.  The  work  of 
Neliemiah  is  not  described  as  initiatory  or  final. 
The  tradition  omits  all  mention  of  the  Law,  which 
may  be  sup|ioscd  to  have  assumed  its  final  shape 
under  Ezra,  but  says  that  Neliemiah  "  gathered 
together  the  [writings]  concerning  the  kings  and 
prophets,  ami  the  [writings]  of  David,  and  letters 
of  kings  concerning  offerings"  while  "founding  a 
library"  {Karafiak\6fi.tyos  $tfi\toO{)Kr}v  iwiev 
idiyayt  rtt  irtpl  ricv  /3oct<A«'w»'  »fal  irpcxprjriy  ko! 
ra  rov  AaulS  tcai  intaroKas  &atri\fu>v  irtpl  6\va- 
Up.i.rw»\  2  Mace.  I.e.).  The  various  classes  of 
books  were  thus  completed  in  succession ;  and  this 


a  According  to  some  (Fabric.  Cod.  Psetufrp.  V.  T. 
.  1113),  this  collection  of  wml  book*  was  preserved 
by  Jeremiah  at  the  destruction  of  the  Temple  (romp. 
I  Mace.  ii.  4  f.) ;  according  to  others  it  was  consumed 
together  with  the  ark  (Kpiph.  <U  P»nd.  dr.  ii.  102). 
!n2K.  xxii.  8  ft* ,  2  Chr.  xxxir.  14  ft",  mention  is  made 
mly  of  the  Lnw. 

b  The  reference  to  the  work  of  Judas  Mace,  in  2 
4acc.  II.  14,  ucravrwt  0*  kui  '\ov6ai  Ta  £tair*nT«i»«OTa 
|»*  TOT  waXf/iov  rbe  ye-yoi-oTO  rftfv  imavvTjyay*  ndrra, 
•i feu  wap  feur,  appears  fnm  thecounectlon  to  refer 


|  flew  harmonizes  with  what  must  have  been  the 
natural  development  of  the  Jewish  faith  after  thi 
Return.  The  Constitution  of  the  Church  and  the 
formation  of  the  Canon  were  both  from  their  nature 
gradual  and  mutually  dependent.  The  construction 
of  an  ecclesiastical  polity  involved  the  practical  de- 
termination of  the  divine  rule  of  truth,  though,  as 
in  the  parallel  case  of  the  Christian  Scriptures, 
open  persecution  first  gave  a  clear  and  distinct  ex- 
pression to  the  implicit  faith. 

The  persecution  of  Anliochus  (n.  c.  108)  was  for 
the  Old  Testament  what  the  persecution  of  Dio- 
cletian was  for  the  New,  the  final  crisis  which 
stamped  the  sacred  writings  with  their  peculiar 
character.  The  king  sought  out  "  the  books  of 
the  law"  (Ta  fiifixla  rov  y6fiov,  1  Mac*,  i.  b'i) 
aud  burnt  them ;  and  the  possession  of  a  "  book 
of  the  covenant  "  (  fitfi\loy  tiaB4iin\i)  was  a  cap- 
ital crime  (Joseph.  Ant.  xii.  5,  §  4,  ifipay^tro 
«fx-ov  0i&\os  tvp*6tli}  itpa  koI  v6fios  ■■■■)■ 
According  to  the  common  tradition,  this  proscrip- 
tion of  "  the  law  "  led  to  the  public  use  of  the  writ- 
ings of  the  prophets,  and  without  discussing  the 
accuracy  of  this  belief,  it  is  evident  that  the  gen- 
eral effect  of  such  a  persecution  would  be,  to  direct 
the  attention  of  the  jieople  more  closely  to  the  looks 
which  they  connected  with  the  original  foundation 
of  their  faith.  And  this  was  in  fact  the  result  of 
the  great  trial.  After  the  Maccalutan  persecution 
the  history  of  the  formation  of  the  Canon  is  merged 
in  the  history  of  its  contents.*  The  Bible  appears 
from  that  tune  as  a  whole,  though  it  was  natural 
that  the  several  parts  were  not  yet  placed  ou  an 
equal  footing,  nor  regarded  universally  and  in  every 
respect  with  equal  reverence  r  (comp.  Zunz,  Die  got- 
tt*l.  Vortr.  d.  Jwkn,  pp.  14,  25,  &c.). 

But  while  the  combined  evidence  of  tradition 
and  of  the  general  course  of  Jewish  history  leads 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  Canon  in  its  present 
shape  was  formed  gradually  during  a  lengthened 
interval,  beginning  with  Ezra  and  extending  through 
a  part  or  even  the  whole  (Neh.  xii.  11,  22)  of  the 
Persian  period  (b.  c.  458-332),  when  the  cessation 
of  the  prophetic  gift  *'  pointed  out  the  necessity  and 
defined  the  limits  of  the  collection,  it  is  of  the  ut- 
most importance  to  notice  that  the  collection  was 
peculiar  in  character  and  circuiiiserilied  in  contents. 
All  the  evidence  which  can  be  obtained,  though  it 
is  confessedly  scanty,  tends  to  show  that  it  it  fu.*, 
both  in  theory  and'  fact,  to  descril*  the  O.  T.  as 
"all  the  relics  of  the  Hebra?o-Chaldaic  literature 
up  to  a  certain  epoch"  (De  Wette,  I-inl.  §  8),  if 
the  phrase  is  intended  to  refer  to  the  time  when 
the  Canon  was  completed.  The  epilogue  of  Eccle- 
siastes  (xii.  11  If.)  s-waks  of  an  extensive  literature, 
with  which  the  teaching  of  Wisdom  is  contrasted, 
and  "  weariness  of  the  flesh  "  is  described  as  the 
result  of  Uic  study  bestowed  u|»on  it.  It  is  im- 
possible that  these  "many  writings"  can  have 
perished  in  the  interval  between  the  composition 
of  I>clesiastes  and  the  Greek  invasion,  and  the 


in  particular  to  his  care  with  regard  to  the  restitution 
of  the  copies  of  the  sacred  writings  which  were  "  lost " 
(iiantn-TwicoTa).  It  is  of  importance  to  notice  that  the 
work  was  a  r  s'oration,  and  not  a  new  eoli>cii"n. 

c  Yet  the  distinction  between  the  three  degress  of 
Inspiration  which  were  applied  by  Abarhanel  (Ketl, 
Eint.  §  158.  6)  to  the  three  cUsses  of  writings  is  u» 
known  to  tho  early  rabbins. 

d  After  Malachi,  according  to  the  Jewlsn  rraditksj 
(Yitrings,  Obs.  Sict.  rl.  6;  ap.  Ketl,  /.  «.). 
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Apocrypha  includes  several  fragment*  which  must 
«e  referred  to  the  Persian  period  (Huxtorf,  Tibc*-i<u, 
10  f. ;  HoUiugcr,  77itJ.  Phil. ;  Hcngstenterg,  Iiei- 
«rehye,  i. ;  Havemick,  EitU.  i. ;  Odder,  art.  A'a/ion 
i  -4.  T.  in  Herzog's  EncykL). 

(£)  The  amUnlt  of  Uu  Jewish  Canon.  -  The  first 
■otice  of  Uie  O.  T.  as  consisting  of  distinct  and 
definite  porta  occurs  in  the  prologue  to  the  Greek 
translation  of  the  Wisdom  of  Sirach  (Kcclesiasticus ). 
The  date  of  this  is  disputed  [Ixclksiastici's; 
JexVS  son  ok  SikachJ  ;  but  if  we  admit  the 
later  date  (c.  n.  c.  131),  it  falls  in  with  what  has 
said  on  the  effect  oi  the  Antiochian  perseeu- 
After  that  "  tl>e  law,  the  prophecies,  and  the 
remainder  of  tlie  books  "  are  mentioned  a*  integral 
of  a  completed  whole  {6  y6fi.os,  teal  at 


CANON 


35S 


wao^rfTt'au,  kcu  to  \otwa  rwr  an«l  the 

phrase  which  designate*  the  last  class  suggests  no 
reason  for  supposing  that  that  was  still  indefinite 
and  open  to  additions.  A  like  threefold  classifica- 
tion  is  used  for  describing  the  entire  ().  T.  in  tl>e 
tkwpel  of  .St.  Luke  (xxiv.  44.  fv  T<p  v6p.'p  Mww/us 
xal  irptxfrfiTcut  Kal  ^a\p.ott ;  comp.  Acts  xxviii.  23 ), 
and  appears  again  in  a  passage  of  Philo,  where  the 
Tberapeut.-e  are  said  to  find  their  true  food  in  "  laws 
and  oracles  uttered  by  prophets,  and  hymns  and 
(tA  &Wa)  Uie  other  [books? J  by  which  knowledge 
ami  piety  are  increased  and  perfected  "  (Philo,  </e 
cvnt.  3).  [BliiLK.J 
The  triple  division  of  the  O.  T.  is  itself  not  a 
niere  accidental  or  arbitrary  arrangement,  but  a 
reflection  of  the  different  stages  of  religious  devel- 
opment through  which  the  Jewish  nation  passed. 
The  Law  is  the  foundation  of  the  whole  revelation, 
the  special  discipline  by  which  a  chosen  race  was 
trained  from  a  savage  willfulness  to  the  accomplish- 
ment of  its  divine  work.  The  Prophets  portray 
the  struggles  of  the  same  people  when  they  came 
into  closer  connection  with  the  kingdoms  of  the 
world,  and  were  led  to  look  for  the  inward  antitypes 
cf  the  outward  precepts.  The  Ilagiographa  carry 
the  divine  lesson  yet  further,  and  show  its  working 
in  the  various  phases  of  individual  life,  and  in  rela 
lion  to  the  great  problems  of  thought  and  feeling, 
which  present  themselves  by  a  necessary  law  in  the 
later  stages  of  civilization  (comp.  Oehler,  art.  K<i- 
iton.  in  Herzog's  Encykl.  p.  2.VJ). 

Hie  general  contents  of  these  three  classes  still, 
however,  remain  to  1*  determined.  .Ioshmii  s, 
the  earliest  direct  witness  on  the  subject,  emmier- 
■tc*  twenty-two  Ux>ks  "which  are  justly  i*lievcd  to 
le  divine"  (T&  fiiKauvr  0f'ta  ntvtVTtvu*  va)  :  five 
!->oks  of  Mov-s,  thirteen  of  the  propliets,  extending 
to  the  reign  of  Artaxerxes  (i.  t.  Esther,  according 
to  Josephus),"  and  four  which  conUiu  hymns  and 
direction*  for  life  (Joseph,  c.  Api<m.  i.  8).  .Still 
'lere  is  some  ambiguity  in  this  enumeration,  for 

"  The  limit  fixed  by  Josephus  murks  the  period  to 
which  the  prophetic  history  extended,  and  not,  as  is 
eomrnouly  said,  the  date  at  which  the  O.  T.  canon 
was  lUetf  finally  closed. 

*  In  Aim.  xiii.  10,  §  6,  Josephus  simply  says  that 
the  Saddiicecs  rejected  the  prterpti  which  were  not  con- 
tained in  the  laws  of  Moses  (airtp  ov«  avayVypairrtu 

iw  roct  Mwv(tVw<  vofiois),  but  derired  oniy  from  tradi- 
tion (t£  «'«  irapa&xrrttK ,  opposed  to  ri  ytyaa^fi^a) . 
?bc  statement  has  no  connection  whatever  with  die 
*ther  icritinzi  of  the  Canon. 

The  Canon  of  the  SvMvsm.xs  was  onfinod  to  tho 
fentateurh,  not  so  much  from  their  no»tility  to  tho 
••wm,  as  from  their  undue  exaltation  of  the  law  (Kell, 
CmW.  f  218). 


in  order  to  make  up  the  number*,  it  is 
either  to  rank  Job  among  the  prophets,  or  to 
elude  one  book,  and  in  that  case  probably  Ecchv 
siastcs,  from  the  Ilagiographa.  The  former  alter 
native  is  the  more  probable,  for  it  is  worthy  of 
special  notice  that  Josephus  regards  primarily"  the 
historic  cliaracter  of  the  prophet  s  (to  «ar'  aiirovs 
irpaxQtvTa.  avytypa^av),  a  circumstance  which 
explains  his  deviation  from  the  common  arrange- 
ment in  regard  to  the  later  annals  ( 1  and  2  Chr., 
Kzr.,  Nch.),  and  Daniel  and  Job,  though  he  is  si- 
lent as  to  the  latter  in  his  narrative  (comp.  Orig. 
ap.  Lusch.  //.  A.  vi.  20).  The  Liter  history,  he 
adds,  has  also  been  written  in  detail,  but  the  records 
have  not  l>een  esteemed  worthy  of  the  same  credit, 
"  because  the  accurate  succession  of  the  prophets 
was  not  preserved  in  their  c^ise  "  («<a  to  pJ)  ye- 
vtadau  TT)y  t«»  irpo(pT]Tuif  a.Kptfit\  ZiaZoxh")- 
"  Hut  what  faith  we  place  in  our  own  Scriptures 
[ypdnncuriv)  is  seen  in  our  conduct.  They 
suffered  no  addition,  diminution,  or  change, 
our  infancy  we  learn  to  regard  them  as  decrees  of 
(jod  (Bfov  Soyfiara)',  we  observe  them,  and  if 
need  lie,  we  gladly  die  for  them  "  (c.  Apion.  i.  8; 
comp.  Kuseb.  //.  E.  iii.  10). 

In  these  words  Josephus  clearly  expresses  not  hit 
own  private  opinion,  nor  the  opinion  of  his  sect, 
the  Pharisees,  but  the  general  opinion  of  his  coun- 
trymen. The  popular  belief  that  the  Sadducee* 
received  only  the  books  of  Moses  (Tertull.  l)t 
Eitrsrr.  HrrtL  4'i;  Hieron.  in  Matth.  xxii.  31,  p. 
181;  Origen,  c.  (\U.  i.  4il),  rest*  on  no  sullicient 
authority;  and  if  they  had  done  ^o,  Josephus  could 
not  liavc  failed  to  notice  the  fact  in  his  account  of 
the  different  sects  [Saimm  <  kk*J. ">  In  the  tradi- 
tions of  Uie  Talmud,  on  the  other  hand,  tiamaliel 
is  represented  as  using  passages  trom  the  Prophets 
and  the  Ilagiographa  in  his  nmtroversics  with 
them,  and  they  re]>ly  with  quotations  from  the 
Mine  sources  without  scruple  or  obje.  tion.  ((  omp. 
Kichhoni,  Einl.  §  :i.'>;  LighifiH.t,  J/<»<e  lltbr.  H 
Ttilm.  ii.  (!lti:  C.  1*.  Schmid,  En  u-r.  Suit.  El.  ./(>• 
trphi  (k  Libris  V.  T.  1777;  (i.  tlulddiapfel,  IH$- 
Mi-t.  JottjJii  de  Sndl.  Cm.  S>ut.  <-rl,th,  iu,  18J4.) 

The  casual  quotations  of  Josephus  agree  with  his 
express  Canon.  With  the  exception  of  Prov.. 
Kcclcs.,  and  Cant.,  which  furnislusl  no  materiali 
for  his  work,  and  Job,  whii  h,  even  if  historical 
offered  no  |Hiint  of  contact  with  other  history,  he 
uses  all  the  other  books  either  as  divineJy  inspire  1 
writings  (7.  Moses,  Is.,  Jer.,  Yj..,  I»an.,  12  Projh.,, 
or  as  authoritative  sources  of  truth. 

The  writings  of  the  \.  T.  coni|>Uti-ly  conftrp 
the  testimony  of  Josephus.  <  'oinci<lences  of  lan- 
guage show  that  the  A|ioslles  were  familiar  with 
several  of  the  .\jKXT)phal  ImmiUs  i  liieek,  I'tber  d. 
Sttlliintf  d.  Aji'kr.  it.  f.  ir.  in  Shul.  u.  h'rit.  ISO  }, 
pp.  2t»7  ff. );c  but  they  do  not  contain  one  authori- 
tative or  direct  quotation  from  them,  while,  with 
the  exception  of  Judges,  Keel.,  Cant.,  Kstlier,  l>.ra 

c  Tho  chief  passages  which  Week  qiint.-s.  nOer  Sfiei 
and  Nitzseh,  are  Jaines  1.  pj  K*rh.-.  v.  11  ;  1  IVl  i 
7  ![  \VJ»d.  iii.  3-7;  1Kb.  xl.  34.  35  2  M  ice.  vi.  18  - 
vii.  42;  H.  b.  i.  3  !  W'isd.  Til.  2'i.  kc  ;  Hon.  i.  'JH-32 
I'  W*isd.  xlii.-xr.  ;  Kotn.  ix.  21  I!  WM.  xv.  7  ;  Eph.  vi. 
13-  17  :|  WM.  v.  18-20.  Rut  it  is  obvious  that  ir  these 
passage*  pr~ve  satUfactorllv  that  the  Apostolic  writers 
w»re  ar'juntniKl  with  the  Apocryphal  l««>k«.  they  indi- 
ca*j  with  equal  clearness  that  their  <  Untr  with  regard 
to  them  cannot  have  been  purely  aceidentiii.  An  ear 
lier  criticism  of  t:.»  alleged  coinei.lfiices  is  giver  tc 
Cosln's  Canon  of  Scripiurt,  §§  36  ff. 
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and  Nehemiah,  every  other  book  in  the  Hebrew 
Cwon  is  used  cither  for  illustration  or  proof." 

.Several  of  the  early  fathers  describe  the  contents 
rf  the  Ilehrew  (  anon  in  terms  which  generally 
Agree  with  the  results  already  obtained.  Mkmto 
of  Sard  is  (c.  17!)  A.  I>.)  in  a  journey  to  the  Hast 
made  the  question  of  the  exact  number  and  order 
yf  "  the  books  of  the  OH  Testament  "  a  subject  of 
special  inquiry,  to  satisfy  the  wishes  of  a  friend 
(Kuseh.  //.  A.  iv.  2<1).  He  gives  the  result  in  the 
following  form ;  the  1-ooks  are,  3  Moses  .  .  .  Josh., 
•lud.,  Iluth,  4  K.,  2  ("hr.,  Ps.,  l'rov.  (1o\ofuivos 
UapotfUM  Kal  1o(bia),  Keel.,  Cant.,  .lob,  Is.,  ,ler., 
12  Pmph.,  Dan.,  Yjl.,  Ksdr.  The  arrangement  is 
|*ruliar,  and  the  books  of  Nehemiah  and  Esther 
nre  wanting.  The  former  is  without  doubt  included 
in  tlie  general  title  "  l-sdnis,"  and  it  has  lieen  con- 
jectured (Kichhorn,  hiiil.  §  32;  romp.  Kouth,  lid. 
Sun:  i.  I'M)  that  Esther  may  have  formed  part  of 
the  same  collection  of  records  of  the  history  after 
the  exile.''  Hie  testimony  of  Ohiokn  labors  under 
a  similar  ditiictdt  v.  According  to  the  present  Creek 
text  (Kuseb.  II.  E.  vi.  23;  In  /'.«.  i.  J'hU.jr.  3), 
in  enumerating  the  22  liooks  "which  tlie  /liberies 
hand  down  as  included  in  the  Testament  (iyStadr]- 
kovs),"  he  omits  the  lsx>k  of  the  12  minor  proph- 
ets, and  adds  "  the  /-» tit  r  "  to  the  book  of  Jeremiah 
and  Eunciit.itions  {'Upf^'iut  oi/v  &pi>yots  xal  ttj 
iniaroKri  iv  ivi)-  The  number  is  thus  imjierfeet, 
and  the  Lit  in  version  of  Kutinus  has  rightly  pre- 
served the  \-»A  of  the  12  prophets  in  the  catalogue 
placing  it  after  Cant,  and  belorc  the  greater  proph- 
ets, a  strange  position,  which  can  hardly  have  been 
due  to  an  arbitrary  insertion  (cf.  Hil.  l'it>l.  in  /V 
Vi).e  The  addition  of  "tlie  Lttter"  to  Jer.  is  in- 
explicable except  on  the  assumption  that  it  was  an 
error  springing  naturally  from  the  habitual  use  of 
the  l.XX.,  in  which  the  liooks  are  united,  for  there 
is  not  the  slightest  true  that  thLs  late  apocryphal 
fragment  [llAiacii,  Hook  of]  ever  formed  part 
of  the  Jewish  Canon.  The  statement  of  Jm:omf. 
is  clear  and  complete.  After  noticing  the  coinci- 
dence of  the  22  Imoks  of  the  Hebrew  Hible  with 
the  ntimber  of  the  Hebrew  letters,  and  of  the  3 
double  letters  with  the  3  double  l>ooks  "  (Sam., 
K.,  Chr.,  E/.r.,  Jer.),  he  gives  the  contents  of  the 
Eiw,  the  Prophets,  and  the  Hagiographa,  in  exact 
accordance  with  the  Hebrew  authorities,  placing 
Daniel  in  the  last  class;  and  adding  that  whatever 
is  without  the  iiuinbcr  of  these  must  \<e  placed 
among  the  A|n>er\ pha.  ("Hie  prologus  Script, 
quasi  gab-atum  prineipimn  omiiibus  libris  quns  de 
Hebrasi  vcrtinitis  in  Kitiniim  convenin;  |>otest,  ut 
wire  valcamiis,  quidquid  extra  hos  est,  inter  Ajjoc- 
rypha  esse  |H.n.  iiduni,"  1  Heron.  /'/W.  (Jul.).  The 
statement  <.if  the  Tulmtul  is  in  many  resj^ects  so 
remarkable  that  it  must  I*  transcriUsI  entire. 
"  Hut  who  wrote  [the  Isx.ks  of  the  HibleJ  ?  Moses 
wrote  his  own  \»*>k  (?),  the  Pentateuch,  the  Metirni 


passage*  are  quoted  in  the  V.  T.  which  are 
Dot  found  lu  the  canonical  books.  Tlie  most  lmt*>r- 
tunt  of  these  is  that  from  the  prophecies  of  Enoch 
[2mocii,  Book  or]  i.lu.lo,  H).  Other*  have  been  found 
In  Luke  xi.  41)31;  John  vii.  3S ;  James  iv.  5,  0; 
1  Cnr.  ii.  9;  tint  these  are  more  or  less  questionable 
*■  \\»\y  iDf  Ihi-i.  Ttrt.  p.  G4»'>)  quote*  n  finjrulsr 
t,  tulsely  attributed  to  Athanasius,  who  likewise 
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about  Bitltam  and  Job.  Joshua  wrc'.e  lib 
Isxik  and  tl:e  eight  [last]  verses  of  the  Peutatetieti. 
Samuel  wrote  his  own  book,  the  liook  of  Judges 
and  Kuth.  David  wrote  the  book  of  Psalms,  [of 
which,  however,  some  were  composed]  by  the  tei 
venerable  elders,  Adam,  the  first  man,  Mclchi/edek, 
Abraham,  Moses,  Hainan.  Jeduthuu,  Asaph,  and 
the  three  sons  of  Korah.  Jeremiah  wrote  his  own 
l>ook,  the  ls*iks  of  Kings  and  1  .anienUtions.  Hex- 
ckiah  and  his  friends  [reduced  to  writing]  the  hooks 
contained  in  the  .Memorial  word  la.MSCHaK,  i".  r. 
Isaiah.  Proverl*.  Canticles,  Eclesiadcs.  Tlie  men 
of  the  great  Synagogue  [reducetl  to  writing]  the 
books  contained  in  the  memorial  letter  KaNPaC, 
i.  e.  Ezckicl,  the  12  lesser  prophets,  Daniel,  and 
Ksthcr.  l>.ra  wrote  his  own  Isxik,  and  brnight 
down  the  genealogies  of  the  books  of  (  hroiiich's  to 
his  own  times  ....  Who  brought  the  remainder 
of  the  liooks  [of  Chronicles]  to  a  close?  Neheniiali 
the  son  of  Hachalijah"  (/i«0  t  frithm  f.  14  b,  nj,. 
Ochler,  art.  h'mwii,  I.e.). 

In  spite  of  the  comparatively  late  date  fc.  A.  n. 
300),  from  which  this  tradition  is  derived,  it  is 
evidently  in  essence  the  earliest  dexription  of  tlie 
work  of  Ezra  and  the  Gnat  Synagogue  which  ha* 
Isiii  presen'ed.  The  details  must  be  tested  by 
other  evidence,  but  the  general  description  of  the 
growth  of  the  .Jewish  Canon  U'ars  every  mark  of 
prolKibility.  The  early  fables  as  to  the  wrk  cf 
Kzra  [2  Kmhcas;  so-  aliovcj  an*  a  natund  corrup- 
tion of  this  original  belief,  and  after  a  time  entirely 
supplant «nl  it  ;  but  as  it  stands  in  the  great  collec- 
tion of  the  teaching  of  the  Hebn-w  Schools,  it  bean 
witness  to  the  authority  of  the  complete  Canon, 
and  at  the  same  time  nvognizes  its  gradual  forma- 
tion in  accordance  with  the  independent  results  of 
internal  evidence. 

Tlie  later  Jewish  Catalogues  throw  little  light 
upon  tlie  Canon.  They  generally  reckon  twenty- 
two  books,  equal  in  iiuiiiUt  U>  the  letters  of  the 
Hebrew  alphabet,  five  of  the  I-iw,  eight  of  the 
Prophets  (Josh.,  Judg.  aial  Kuth.  1,  2  Sam..  1. 
2  K.,  Is.,  Jer.  and  J  .am.,  1>...  12  Proph.),  and 
nine  of  the  Hagiogripha  (Hiemu.  J'n>L  in  /.'»«/• 
The  last  number  w;is  more  coinnioidy  incmiwd  lc 
eleven  by  the  distinct  enumeration  of  the  l*x>ks  of 

Kuth  and  Ijuncntation  ("the  24  Hooks  "  ^"U,  * 

n> 2""S1 1,  and  in  that  case  it  was  supjiostd  that 
the  1W  was  tlirice  re|«ited  in  reverence  for  rht 
s:icred  name  (llody,  Ih  li>bl.  Ttxt.  |>.  044;  Kich- 
horn,  Kinl.  §  ti ).  In  I  lehrew  MSS..  and  in  the  early 
editions  of  the  O.  T,  the  arrangement  of  the  huej 
iKsiks  offers  great  variat  ions  ( 1  lody,  /.  c...  gives  a  largt 
collection),  but  they  generally  agn«  in  m  koning  all 
separately  except  the  lsH>ks  of  lvra  and  Nehemiah 
(Huxtorf,  Hot  linger,  HengstenU-rg,  Hiivemick,  //. 
ec.  ;  Zunz,  G'o/ft*/.  Vm  tniijt  d.  Jwkn). 


ouilts  Estlicr.  "  Sunt  etlaui  cx  antiquis  Hi  lira  is  qui 
Ksther  sdinittant,  atque  ut  niunerus  iJ.-ni  i'J2j  serv«»- 
<ur,  ciun  Ja  tictbus  ropulnrutit."  Tlie  liook  is  wsnt- 
tT3  also  in  the  Synops.  S.  Script.,  Gtr^ar.  .Vu;., 
asiSoeAiut,  Nicrphorus  Cullittus,  he. 


f  Orlgen  expwsly  excludes  1  Marc  from  the  ennoo 
{i(w6i  Toerwe  iat'i  7a  Ma««. ).  although  written  In  lie- 
brew.  Merthnlilt's  Ktateuu'iit  to  the  contrary  is  incor- 
rect (Em!.  §  31 1.  although  Kv\\  (  /'  Aatl.  Gin.  i.(AA 
Mure.  07)  uiiilnt.iins  the  same  opinion. 

Notwkthstandinfr  the  uimtiimous  ju  linnent  of  later 
writers,  there  are  trar.-s  of  the  existence  of  doubt* 
simon*  the  first  Jewish  doctors  as  to  M.me  books. 
Thus  in  the  .Mishna  (.lad.  3.  3)  a  disrussiou  i"  reeordtsl 
as  to  (Unit,  anil  hA-rlc*.  whethiT  the>  "  soii  thf  hands  ,  * 
and  a  difference  ns  to  the  latter  liook  (>xi«fisi  Urtwivs 
the  jrwit  schools  of  ilillel  and  Shaniu.al.  Th« 
doubts  as  to  Eccles.  are  repeated  in 
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So  tar  then  A  has  been  shown  that  the  Hebi 
Zanon  was  uniform  and  coincident  with  our  own ; " 
jut  while  tl»e  Palestinian  Jews  combined  to  pre-  ' 
«erve  the  strict  limits  of  the  old  prophetic  writings, 
the  Alexandrine  Jews  allowed  themselves  greater 
freedom.  Their  ecclesiastical  constitution  was  less 
definite,  and  the  same  influences  which  created 
among  them  an  independent  literature  disinclined 
them  to  regard  with  marked  veneration  more  than 
the  I -aw  itself.  'I*l»e  idea  of  a  Canon  was  foreign 
to  their  habits;  anil  the  fact  that  they  possessed 
the  sacred  books  not  merely  in  a  translation,  but 
in  a  translation  nude  at  different  times,  without 
any  unity  of  plan  and  without  any  uniformity  of 
execution,  necessarily  weakened  that  traditional 
feeling  of  their  real  connection  which  existed  in 
Palestine.  Translations  of  later  books  were  made 
il  Mace.,  Ecclus..  Baruch,  Ac),  and  new  ones 
were  written  (2  Mace,  Wisd.),  which  were  reck- 
jned  in  the  sum  of  their  religious  literature,  and 
prottahly  placed  on  an  equal  footing  with  the  Hagio- 
grapha  in  common  esteem.  But  this  was  not  the 
result  of  any  express  judgment  on  their  worth,  but 
a  natural  consequence  of  the  popular  belief  in  the 
doctrine  of  a  living  Word  which  deprived  the  pro- 
phetic writings  of  part  of  their  distinctive  value. 
So  far  as  an  authoritative  Canon  existed  in  Egypt, 
it  is  probable  that  it  was  the  same  as  tliat  of  Pal- 
estine. In  the  absence  of  distinct  evidence  to  the 
contrary  this  is  most  likely,  and  positive  indications 
of  the  fact  are  not  wanting.  The  translator  of  the 
Wisdom  of  Sirach  uses  the  same  phrase  (o  i6fiot 
koX  oi  irpoiphTeu  nal  ri  4\Aa  $i0\ia)  in  speaking 
of  his  grandfather*  Biblical  studies  in  Palestine, 
and  of  his  own  in  Egypt  (comp.  Eichhom,  /u'nJ. 
§  £2),  and  he  could  hardly  have  done  so,  had  the 
Bible  l>een  different  in  the  two  places.  The  evi- 
dence of  Piuix.  if  less  direct,  is  still  more  conclu- 
sive. Ilis  language  show*  that  he  was  acquainted 
with  the  Apocryphal  books,  and  yet  he  does  not 
make  a  single  quotation  from  them  (Honicmann, 
O'Mtrc.  <i>l  iUmtr.^KtcU  Can.  V.  T.  ex  Phikme, 
p\y,  28,  2.1,  ap.  Eichhorn,  Hint.  §  20),  though  they 
ottered  much  that  was  favorable  to  his  views.  On  I 
the  other  h  uid,  in  addition  to  the  Law,  he  quotes 
all  the  Us  As  of  -  the  Prophets,*'  and  the  Psalms 
and  Provcrlis,  from  the  Ilagiograpua,  and  several  I 
of  them  (Is.,  .ler..  II.*.,  /.ech.,  Ps.,  IW.)  with! 
dear  assertions  of  their  '•  prophetic  "  or  inspired 
character.  Of  the  remaining  Hagiographa  (Neh.,  ] 
Kuth,  Lam.,  1,  2  Chron.,  Dan.,  Eccl.,  Cant.)  he 
makes  no  mention,  but  the  three  first  may  have 
Ihscti  attached,  as  often  in  Hebrew  usage,  to  other 
books  (Ez..  .lud.,  .ler.).  so  that  four  writings  alone 
are  entirely  unattested  by  him  (comp.  Hornemann, 
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3(31 


the  Talmud  (.S.V>.  f       2),  where  i:  is  said  that  the 

bonk  would  have  bwn  concealed  >  *32)  but  for  the 
quotations  at  the  tieginninff  and  the  end.  Comp  Hie- 
ron.  Comm.  in  E  «'«■.».  s.  f. :  ''  Aiuut  llebnri  cum  inter 
«et<rra  script'!  .Salomon is  qua*  antlqua'a  sunt  n«c  In 
meinoria  duraverunt,  et  titc  libor  obi'  'jraudus  viJo- 
retur,  eo  quod  vanas  Dei  nsscreret  rival  urns  .  ... 
rx  hoc  uno  capitulo  ;xii  )  meruit  luictoritotcm  .  .  .'" 
Parallel  passages  are  quoted  in  the  note*  on  the  pas- 
Sage,  suJ  by  BW*.  *'«//.  u.  Km.  1  S> J,  pp.  322  tT. 
The  docbts  as  to  Rsther  *tave  been  already  notice<|. 

V  »er  es  of  references  U- the  Apocrypha,  books  fmm 
'•wish  writer*  In*  Iwn  made  by  llottinirer  ( 7V.«. 
Phiiot.  1869).  an.l  collated  and  reprinted  by  Words- 
rorth  ( On  the  Canon  of  the  Srripturfs,  App.  C. ).  Com- 
•are  also  the  valuable  notice*  ic  Zumt,  Die  got t ml. 
Vrf  r.  d.  J»drn,  pp  135  ff. 


/.  c).  A  further  trace  of  the  identity  of  the  Alex- 
andrine Canon  with  the  Palestinian  is  found  in  the 
Apocalypse  of  Esdras  [2  Estmua],  where  "24  open 
books"  are  specially  distinguished  from  the  mass 
of  esoteric  writings  which  were  dictated  to  Ezra  by 
inspiration  (2  Esdr.  xiv.  44  ff.). 

From  the  combination  of  this  evidence  there  can 
be  no  reasonable  doubt  that  at  the  beginning  of 
the  Christian  era  the  Jews  had  only  one  Canon  of 
the  Sacred  writings,  defined  distinctly  in  Palestine, 
and  admitted,  though  with  a  leas  definite  apprehen- 
sion of  its  peculiar  characteristics,  by  the  Helien- 
izing  Jews  of  the  Dispersion,  and  that  this  Canon 
was  recognized,  as  far  as  can  lie  determined,  by  our 
L>rd  and  his  Apostles.  But  on  the  other  hand, 
the  connection  of  other  religious  hot  As  with  the 
Creek  translation  of  the  O.  T.,  and  their  common 
use  in  Egypt,  was  already  opening  the  way  for  an 
extension  of  the  original  ('anon,  and  assigning  an 
authority  to  later  writings  which  they  did  not  de- 
rive from  ecclesiastical  sanction. 

III.  a.  The  Hillary  of  the  Christian  Canon 
of  the  QUI  Ttitamtnt.  —  Wa  history  of  the  Old 
Testament  Canon  among  Christian  writers  exhibits 
the  natural  issue  of  the  currency  of  the  LXX.,  en- 
larged as  it  had  been  by  apocryphal  additions.  In 
proportion  as  the  Fathers  were  more  or  less  absolutely 
dependent  on  that  version  for  their  knowledge  of 
the  Old  Testament  Scriptures,  they  gradually  lost 
in  common  practice  the  sense  of  the  difference  be- 
tween the  books  of  the  Hebrew  Canon  and  the 
Apocrypha.  The  custom  of  individual-*  grew  into 
the  custom  of  the  Church;  and  the  public  use  of 
the  Apocryphal  books  obliterated  in  popular  regard 
the  characteristic  marks  of  their  origin  and  \alue, 
which  could  only  l>e  discovered  by  the  scholar.  But 
the  custom  of  the  Church  was  not  fixed  in  an  »l»- 
solute  judgment.  It  might  seem  as  if  the  great 
leaders  of  the  Christian  Body  shrank  by  a  wise 
forethought  from  a  work  for  which  they  were  un- 
fitted; fur  by  acquirements  and  constitution  they 
were  little  capable  of  solving  a  problem  which  must 
at  Last  depend  on  historical  data.  And  this  re- 
mark must  l>e  applied  t«  the  details  of  patristic  ev- 
idence on  the  contents  of  the  Canon.  Their  habit 
must  be  distinguished  from  their  judgment.  The 
want  of  critical  tact  which  allowed  them  to  use  the 
most  obviously  pseudonymous  works  (2  Esdras, 
Enoch)  as  genuine  productions  of  their  supposed 
authors,  or  as  "divine  Scripture,"  greatly  dimin- 
ishes the  value  of  casual  and  isolated  testimonies 
to  single  books.  In  such  cases  the  form  as  well  s« 
the  fact  of  the  attestation  requires  to  )>c  examined, 
and  after  this  the  combined  witness  of  different 
Churches  can  alone  suffice  to  stamp  a  liook  with 
ecclesiastical  authority. 

•  The  passages  from  the  Talimiil  relation  lo  "antirUw 
and  KrelestaMes  are  quoted  ami  translate  I  in  full  by 
tiinoburK  1  CohrU'.h,  l»ud.  1S-,1,  pp.  W-l.'n.  Tiie  phras* 
used  in  some  of  these  p-isaa^cs,  "  to  soil  mr  '  pollt:>  '| 
the  hands,"  Ins  often  l»een  misunderstood.  As  applied 
to  a  bonk.  It  Minifies  ''to  be  sacred  or  "canonical,"* 
not  the  reverse,  as  might  natumlly  lie  supposed.  TiiLs 
fi.  t  Is  rlearly  shown,  and  the  reason  of  It  (riven,  by 
iJlusbiirjr,  Song  of  Sings,  Undon,  ISTjT,  p  'i,  note. 

A. 

r'  The  dream  of  a  second  and  thirl  revision  of  the 
Jewish  Canon  in  the  times  of  Klea/er  and  HilVI,  t.y 
whi  -h  the  Apocryphal  hooks  were  r.itiflr  I  i ii-m  dnrd). 
nss:«  on  no  basis  whatever.  The  supposition  1 1 » :s r  the 
J«**  rejected  the  Apocrypha  after  our  \><r  I  «  .-..inlag 
(Card.  I'erron)  Is  equally  unfounded.  Csiu.  Co  no* 
oj  Str.vtur*.  §§  23.  2T» 
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Tbe  confusion  which  waa  necessarily  introduced 
by  the  use  of  the  LXX.  was  further  increased 
ffhen  il)e  Western  Church  rose  in  importance.  The 
LXX.  itself  was  the  original  of  the  Old  Utin,  and 
the  recollection  of  the  original  distinction  between 
lite  constituent  books  of  the  Bible  became  more 
and  more  difficult  in  the  version  of  a  version;  and 
at  the  same  time  the  Hebrew  Church  dwindled  down 
to  an  obscure  sect,  and  the  intercourse  between  the 
Churches  of  the  Kast  and  West  grew  leas  intimate. 
The  impulse  which  instigated  Mclito  in  the  second 
century  to  seek  in  "the  East"  an  "accurate"  ac- 
count of  "  the  books  of  the  Old  Testament,"  grad- 
ually lost  its  force  as  the  Jewish  nation  and  literature 
were  further  withdrawn  from  the  circle  of  Christian 
knowledge.  The  Old  I.atin  version  converted  use 
popularly  into  txJief,  and  the  investigations  of  Je- 
roine  were  unable  to  counteract  the  feeling  which 
had  gained  strength  silently,  without  any  distinct 
and  authoritative  sanction.  Yet  one  important, 
though  olfscure,  protest  was  made  against  the  grow- 
ing error.  The  Nazarenes,  the  relics  of  the  He- 
brew Church,  in  addition  to  the  New  Testament 
"made  use  of  the  Old  Testament,  as  the  Jews" 
(Epiph.  liar.  xxix.  7).  They  had  "the  whole 
I  aw,  and  the  Prophets,  and  the  Hagiographa  so 
called,  that  is  the  poetical  books,  and  the  Kings, 
and  Chronicles  and  lather,  and  all  the  other  l>ooks 
in  Hebrew  "  (Epiph.  L  c.  vap  airrott  yap  was  6 
v6i*ot  ital  oi  wpotyrrrai  Kol  to  ypa<p*7a  KeySpfya, 
4»7/il  St  Ttt  arixVfxi,  Kal  ai  BcurtAficu  #tal  Tlapa- 
\ttw6fiiva  teal  A«r0T)p  xal  r&Wa  wdvra  'E/3pcu- 
K<Dy  kva~ftvw<TK*Tat)-  And  in  connection  with  this 
fact,  it  is  worthy  of  remark  that  J  fans  Mahtyii, 
who  drew  his  knowledge  of  Christianity  from  Pal- 
estine, makes  no  use  of  the  apocryphal  writings  in 
any  of  his  works. 

From  what  has  been  said,  it  is  evident  that  the 
history  of  the  Christian  Canon  is  to  be  sought  in 
tbe  first  instance  from  definite  catalogues  and  not 
from  isolated  quotations.  But  even  this  evidence 
is  incomplete  and  unsatisfactory.  A  comparison  of 
the  subjoined  table  (No.  I.)  of  tbe  chief  extant  f'al- 
alogues  will  show  how  few  of  them  arc  really  inde- 
pendent :  and  the  later  transcriptions  arc  commonly 
of  no  value,  as  they  do  not  Hppear  to  have  been 
made  with  any  critical  appreciation  of  their  dis- 
tinctive worth. 

These  Catalogues  evidently  fall  into  two  great 
classes,  Hebrew  and  Latin;  and  the  former,  again, 
exhibits  three  distinct  varieties,  which  are  to  be 
traced  to  tbe  three  original  sources  from  which  the 
Catalogues  were  derived.    The  first  may  l»e  called 
tha  pure  Hebrew  Canon,  which  is  that  of  the 
Church  of  England  (the  Talmud,  J t rime,  Joan. 
Damns*'.).    The  second  differs  from  this  by  the 
/wtstitm  of  the  lsx>k  of  E.sther  (Mtlllo,  [Athan.] 
'iyn.  S.  Script.,  Ore;/.  Xaz.,  Am/diHt»!i.,  l.cont., 
Xictph.  Oillitt.).     The  third  diners  by  the  aiUU- 
•I  m  of  Paruch,  or  "the  letter "  (Orii/tn,  Adia- 
.'.«.,  C»ji.  l/nr*'*.,  [Ctfticil.  JmikI.,]  flil.  I'ictar.). 
I  h?  omission  of  Father  may  mark  a  real  variation 
ii  the  opinion  of  the  Jewish  Church  [Esiiikh]. 
h\t  the  addition  of  ilartich  in  probably  due  to  the 
|il;ice  which  it  occupied  in  direct  connection  with 
Jeremiah,  not  only  in  the  (irwk  and  I  .a  tin  trans- 
itions, but  jKThaja  also  in  some  copies  of  the 
hl.rew  text  [H.\icrcir,  B«k»k  ok].    This  is  ren- 
mi  re  likely  by  the  converse  fact  that  the  Ijuii- 
utatioas  and  Baruch  are  not  distinctly  enumerated 
>y  many  writers  who  certainly  received  both  books. 
>uring'lhe  four  first  centuries  tliia  Hebrew  Canon 


is  the  only  one  which  is  distinctly  recognised,  kii 
it  is  sup]iorted  by  the  combined  authority  of  tuoa* 
fathers  whose  critical  judgment  is  entitled  to  the 
greatest  weight.  In  the  mean  time,  however,  a* 
has  been  already  noticed,  the  common  usage  of  the 
early  fathers  was  influenced  by  the  position  which 
tbe  A[»ocryphal  books  occupied  in  the  current  ver- 
sions, and  they  quoted  them  frequently  as  Script- 
ure when  they  were  not  led  to  refer  to  the  judg- 
ment of  antiquity.  The  subjoined  table  (No.  II. 
will  show  the  extent  and  character  of  this  partial 
testimony  to  the  disputed  books. 

These  casual  testimonies  are,  however,  of  com- 
paratively slight  value,  and  are,  in  many  cases,  op- 
posed to  the  delilwrate  judgment  of  the  author* 
from  whom  they  are  quoted.    The  real  divergence 
as  to  the  contents  of  the  ( fid  Testament  <  anon  is 
to  be  traced  to  Al'<;r>»Ti>iK,  whose  wavering  and 
uncertain  language  on  the  point  furnishes  abundant 
materials  for  controversy.    By  education  and  char- 
acter he  occupied  a  position  more  than  usually 
unfavorable  for  historical  criticism,  aud  yet  hia 
overjwwering  influence,  when  it  fell  in  with  ordi- 
nary usage,  gave  consistency  and  strength  to  the 
opinion  which  he  appeared  to  advocate,  for  it  may- 
lie  reasonably  doubted  whether  he  differed  inten- 
tionally from  Jerome  except  in  language.     In  a 
famous  passage  (dt  Dnctr.  Christ,  ii.  8  (13))  l>e 
enumerates  the  books  which  are  contained  in  "  tbe 
whole  Canon  of  Scripture,"  and  include*  anion*; 
them  the  Aj>ocryphal  books  without  any  clear  mark 
of  distinction.    This  general  statement  Ls  further 
confirmed  by  two  other  passages,  in  which  it  is 
argued  that  he  draws  a  distinction  lietween  the 
Jewish  and  Christian  Canons,  and  refers  the  author- 
ity of  the  Apocryphal  books  to  the  judgment  of  the 
(  hristian  Church.    In  the  first  passage  be  ojieaks  of 
tbe  Maccabn?an  history  as  not  "  found  in  tbe  Sacred 
Scriptures  which  are  called  canonical,  but  in  others, 
among  which  are  also  the  IkxiIs  of  the  Maccal>ees. 
which  the  Church,  and  not  the  Jews,  holds  for  ca- 
nonical, on  account  of  the  marvellous  sufferings  of 
the  martyrs  [recorded  in  them]  ..."  (quorum 
supputatio  temporum  non  in  Scripturis  Sanctis, 
qua?  Canonical  appellantur,  sed  in  aliis  invenitur, 
in  quibus  sunt  et  Maehaba-orum  libri,  quos  non 
Judai,  sed  ecclesia  pro  Canouicis  habct  .  .  .  I*e 
dr.  xviii.  38).    In  the  other  passjuje  he  speaks  of 
the  liooks  of  the  Maccal»ees  as  "  received  irecepU 
by  the  <  hnrch,  not  without  profit,  if  they  be  read 
with  sobriety"  (c.  Gaud.  i.  38).    But  it  will  1* 
notice  !  that  in  each  ease  a  distinction  is  drawn  lie- 
tween the  "Ecclesiastical"  and  projierly  "Canon- 
ical "  I  took  s.   In  the  second  case  be  exjurssly  lowers 
tbe  authority  of  the  liooks  of  the  Maccabees  by  re- 
marking that  "  the  Jews  have  tliem  not  like  the 
Law,  the  Psalms,  and  the  Prophets  to  which  the 
I^ird  ghes  His  witness  "  (Aug.  /.  c).    And  the 
original  catalogue  is  equally  qualified  by  an  intro- 
duction which  distinguishes  lietween  the  authority 
of  1-ooks  which  are  received  by  all  and  by  some  of 
the  Churches;  and,  again,  Itetwcwi  those  which  ars 
received  by  churches  of  great  or  of  small  weight 
(dt  HiH-tr.'  Chr.  ii.  8  (12))  so  that  the  list  which 
immediately  follows  must  be  interpreted  by  this 
rule.    In  confirmation  of  this  \iew  of  Augustine's 
special  regard  for  the  Hebrew  Canon,  it  may  I* 
further  urged  that  lie  ap|teats  to  the  .lew*.  >*  fh* 
librarians  of  tbe  Christians,"  as  |.os*essing  »all  iht 
writings  in  which  Christ  was  prophesied  of"  (/« 
/'*.  xl,  Ps.  hi.),  and  to  »  the  l.aw,  the  l^sJins,  and 
the  Prophets,"  which  were  supported  bv  the  witnow 
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jf  the  Jewi  (c.  Gaud.  L  c),  u  including  "  all  the 
■oojnical  authorities  of  the  Sacred  books  "  (de  LrniL 
EccUs.  p.  16),  which,  as  be  say*  ic  another  place 
[de  CSc.  xr.  23,  4),  44  were  preserrxl  in  the  temple 
tf  the  Hebrew  people  by  the  care  of  the  successive 
priests.-'  But  on  the  other  hand  Augustine  fre- 
quently uses  passage*  from  the  Apocryphal  books 
as  coordinate  with  Scripture,  and  practically  dis- 
regards the  rules  of  distinction  between  the  various 
classes  of  sacred  writings  which  be  had  himself  laid 
down.  He  stood  on  the  extreme  verge  of  the  age 
of  independent  learning,  and  follows  at  one  time 
the  conclusions  of  criticism,  at  another  the  prescrip- 
tions of  habit,  which  from  his  date  grew  more  and 
tnor*  powerful. 

The  enlarged  Canon  of  Augustine,  which  was,  as 
it  will  be  seen,  wholly  unsup]jorted  by  any  Greek 
authority,  was  adopted  at  the  Council  of  Car- 
thage (A.  D.  397  V),  though  with  a  reservation 
(Can.  47,  De  c  mfirmindo  isto  Co  none  transmnrina 
tccltsia  consuLiiur),  and  afterwards  published  in 
the  decretals  which  bear  the  name  of  Ixxockxt, 
Dam asus,  and  Gelasius  (cf.  Credner,  Zur  (Jesch. 

d.  Kan.  151  ff.);  and  it  recurs  in  many  later  writ- 
er*. Hut  nevertheless  a  continuous  succession  of 
the  more  learned  fathers  in  the  West  maintained 
the  distinctive  authority  of  the  Hebrew  (  anon  up 
to  the  period  of  the  Keformatiou.  In  the  sixth  cen- 
tury Primasius  {Comm.  in  A/hk.  iv.  Cosin,  §  92 ?), 
in  the  7th  Gregory  the  Great  {.Moral,  xix.  21,  p. 
622),  in  the  8th  Bede  {In  Apoc.  iv.?),  in  the  9th 
Aia'UIX  {np.  Hody,  654;  yet  see  Oirm.  vi.,  vii.), 
In  the  10th  Raoulphub  Fi.av.  {In  Aeri/.  xiv. 
Hody,  655),  in  the  12th  Peter  ok  Clugxi  {F.p. 

e.  Petr.  Hody,  /.  c),  Hugo  de  S.  Victore  {de 
Script.  6),  and  Jonx  ok  Salisbury  (Hody,  656; 
Cosin,  §  130),  in  the  13th  Huoo  Cardixams 
(Hody,  656),  in  the  14th  Nicholas  Likaxus 
(Hodv,  p.  657;  Cosin,  §  146),  Wycmeee  (?  comp. 
Hody,  G58),  and  Occam  (Hody,  657 :  Cosin,  §  147 ), 
in  the  loth  Thomas  Axglicus  (Cosin,  §  150), 
and  Thomas  de  Walden  (Id.  §  151),  in  the  16th 
Card.  Ximkxks  (At/.  Compl.  Pre/.),  Sixtus  Sk- 
xexkis  {BiblifAh.  i.  1),  and  Card.  Cajetax  (Hody, 
p.  662;  Cosin  §  173),  repeat  with  approval  the 
decision  of  Jerome,  and  draw  a  clear  line  between 
the  Canonical  and  Apocryphal  books  (Cosin,  Scho- 
listicnl  History  of  the.  Ginon ;  Reuss,  die  Crsch. 
d.  fieiligen  SchrijUn  X.  T.,  Kd.  2,  §  328). 

Up  to  the  date  of  the  Council  ok  Trext,  the 
Romanists  allow  that  the  question  of  the  Canon 
was  open,  but  one  of  the  first  labors  of  that  assem- 
bly was  to  circumscribe  a  freedom  which  the  growth 
of  literature  seemed  to  render  perilous."  The  de- 
cree of  the  Council  "  on  the  Canonical  Scriptures," 
which  was  made  at  the  4th  Session  (April  8th, 
1546),  at  which  about  53  representatives  were  pres- 
ent, pronounced  the  enlarged  Canon,  including  the 
Apocryphal  books,  to  be  deserving  in  ail  its  parts 
of  "equal  veneration"  (pari  pictatis  aPeetu),  and 
added  a  list  of  books  "  to  prevent  the  possibility  of 
doubt"  (ne  cui  dubitatio  suboriri  pr>ssit).  This 
hasty  and  peremptory  decree,  unlike  in  its  form  to 
any  catalogue  before  published,  was  closed  by  a  sol- 
emn anathema  against  all  who  should  11  not  receive 
the  entire  books  with  all  their  parts  as  sacred  and 
canonical  "  (Si  quia  autem  libros  ipso*  intcgros  cum 
tnnibus  suis  partibus,  prout  in  ecclesia  catholica 
egl  consueverunt  et  in  vctcri  udgata  uitina  edi- 
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tione  habentur,  pro  sacris  et  canonicia  non  suscepe- 
rit  .  .  .  .  anathema  esto,  Cone.  TruL  Set*,  iv.) 
This  decree  was  not,  however,  passed  without  oppo- 
sition (Sarpi,  139  ff.  ed.  1655,  though  Pallavacino 
denies  this);  and  in  spite  of  the  absolute  terms  in 
which  it  is  expressed,  later  Romanists  have  sought 
to  find  a  method  of  escaping  from  the  definite 
equalization  of  the  two  classes  of  Sacred  writings 
by  a  forced  interpretation  of  the  subsidiary  clauses. 
Lhi  Pin  {Dissert,  prelim,  i.  1),  Lamy  {App.  BibL 
ii.  5),  and  Jahn  {EinL  in  d.  A.  T.t  i.  141  ff.  op. 
lieuss,  a.  a.O.  §  337),  endeavored  to  establish  two 
classes,  of  proto-Canonical  and  deutero-Canonical 
books,  attributing  to  tlve  first  a  dogmatic,  and  to 
the  second  only  an  etliical  authority.  But  such  a 
classification,  however  true  it  may  be,  is  obviously 
at  variance  with  the  terms  of  tlie  Tridentine  de- 
cision, and  has  found  comparatively  little  favor 
among  Romish  writers  (comp.  [Herbst]  Welte 
Kinl.  ii.  ff.  1  f.). 

The  reformed  churches  unanimously  agreed  in 
confirming  the  Hebrew  Canon  of  Jerome,  and  re- 
fused to  allow  any  dogmatic  authority  to  the  Apoc- 
ryphal books,  but  the  form  in  which  this  judgment 
was  expressed  varied  considerably  in  the  different 
confessions.  The  iAitheran  formularies  contain  no 
definite  article  on  the  subject,  but  the  note  which 
Luther  placed  in  the  front  of  his  German  transla- 
tion of  the  Apocrypha  fed.  1534),  is  an  adequate 
declaration  of  the  later  judgment  of  the  Commun 
ion  :  44  Apocrypha,  that  is,  Books  which  are  not 
placed  on  an  equal  footing  {niclit  ghich  grbidttn; 
with  Holy  Scripture,  and  yet  are  profitable  and 
good  for  reading."  This  general  view  was  further 
expanded  in  the  special  prefaces  to  the  separate 
books,  in  which  Luther  freely  criticised  their  indi- 
vidual worth,  and  wholly  rejected  3  and  4  Ksdras, 
as  unworthy  of  translation.  At  an  earlier  period 
Carlstadt  (1520)  published  a  critical  essay,  De  ca- 
nonicis  scripturis  libtllus  (reprinted  in  Credner, 
Zrr  Oesch.  d.  Kan.  pp.  21)1  ff.),  in  which  he  fol- 
lowed the  Hebrew  division  of  the  Canonical  l>ooks 
into  three  ranks,  and  added  Wisd.,  Kcclus.,  Judith, 
Tobit,  1  and  2  Mace,  as  llagiographa,  though  not 
included  in  the  Hebrew  collection,  while  he  rejected 
the  remainder  of  the  Apocrypha  with  considerable 
parts  of  Daniel  as  41  utterly  apocryphal"  (plan* 
ijtocrgphi;  (redn.  pp.  389,  410  ff.). 

Tlie  Calviuistic  churches  generally  treated  tlie 
question  with  more  jirecision,  and  introduced  into 
their  symbolic  documents  a  distinction  between  tlie 
44  Canonical  "  and  14  Apocryphal,"  or  41  Kcclesiasti- 
cal  '  books.  Tlie  Gallkan  Confession  (1561),  after 
an  enumeration  of  tlie  Hieronymian  Canon  {Art.  3), 
adds  {Art.  4)  "that  the  other  ecclesiastical  books 
are  useful,  yet  not  Biich  that  any  article  Df  fai'h 
could  be  established  out  of  them  "  (yw>  [or.  S/nritu 
Sancto]  suggerrnte  dortmur,  ilia*  [nr.  Hbrtfs  Cttntm- 
iVoitj  <dt  aliis  libris  ercltsiisticis  dUrernrre,  qui,  *U 
tint  utiles,  non  sunt  bitnm  tjiisituxli,  ut  <x  ii.<  rrm~ 
stitu*  potsit  dlif/uis  Jidti  arUculus).  The  llelgk 
Confession  (1561V)  contains  a  similar  enumeration 
of  the  Canonical  1<ooks  {Art.  4),  and  allows  their 
public  use  by  the  Church,  but  denies  to  them  all 
independent  authority  in  matters  of  faith  {Art.  0). 
The  Later  Helvetic  Confession  (1. '><>•.»,  Bullinger)  no- 
tices the  distinction  U-tween  the  Canonical  and 
Apocryphal  books  without  pronouncing  any  judg- 
ment oc  .lie  question  (Nieincyer,  I.ibr.  Sgmb.  EC- 


'S The  history  of  the  Catalogue  published  at  the  and  it  was  probably  limited  to  th 


JonacU  of  Flonnco  (1441)  is  obscure  (Cvwin  §j  159  f),  <  books  r.t  Ecclesiastical  use  (Kcuss,  §  325). 
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no.  i. -christian  catalogues  of  the  books  of  hie  old  testament. 


fba  list  extends  only  to  such  books  as  are  disputed.  Of  the  signs,  •  indicates  that  the  book  Is  exproaely 
reckoned  as  Holy  Scripture:  t  that  it  to  placed  expressly  in  a  second  rank  :  ?  that  it  to  mentioned  wltt 
doubt.    A  blank  marks  the  silence  of  the  author  as  to  the  book  in  question. 
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-Xe*.  Rtf.  p.  468,.  The  Westminster  Confession 
[Art.  3)  places  the  Apocryphal  books  on  a  level 
•Ufa  other  human  writings,  and  concedes  to  them 
do  other  authority  in  the  Church. 

The  English  Church  {Art.  6)  appeals  directly  to 
the  opinion  of  St.  Jerome,  and  concedes  to  the 
Apocryphal  books  (including  [1571]  4  Esdras  and 
The  Prayer  of  Manas*esa)  a  use  "for  example  of 
life  and  instruction  of  manners,"  but  not  for  the 


a  The  Latin  copy  of  1562  Includes  only  2  3  Esdr., 
WTsd.,  Kcclus.,  Tobit,  Jud.,  1,  2  Mace,  (Hard  wick, 
Hi*,  of  Art.  p.  275). 
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establishment  of  doctrine;  and  a  similar  decision  is 
given  in  the  Irish  Articles  of  1615  (Hardwick,  I  c, 
341  (.).  The  original  English  Articles  of  1552 
contained  no  catalogue  (Art.  5)  of  the  contents  of 
"  Holy  Scripture,"  and  no  mention  of  the  Apocry- 
pha, although  the  Tridcntine  decree  (154C)  might 
seem  to  have  rendered  this  necessary.  The  exam- 
ple of  foreigu  Churches  may  have  led  to  the  addi- 
tion upon  the  later  revision. 

The  expressed  opinion  of  the  later  Greek  Church 
on  the  Canon  of  Scripture  lias  been  modified  in 
some  cases  by  the  circumstances  under  which  the 

The  "  Confession  "  of  Cyril 


VOTES  OS  TABLE  NO.  I. 


1  The  evidence  against  the  authenticity  of  this 
an  original  part  of  the  collection,  is  de- 
pite  of  the  defense  of  Blckell  (Stud.  u.  Krit. 
ui.  611  IT),  as  the  present  writer  has  shown  at  length 
tn  another  place  (Hist,  of  N.  T.  Chaon,  It.  4U8  fT.  [p. 
884  If.,  2d  ed.)).  The  Canon  recurs  in  the  Capitular. 
iyuujrnw.  c.  xx.,  with  the  omission  of  Baruch  and 
Lamentations. 

*  The  same  Canon  appears  in  Cone.  Uipp.  Can. 
xxxtI.  The  Greek  version  of  the  Canon  oinit*  the 
books  of  Maccabees ;  and  the  history  of  the  Council 
Itself  is  very  obscure.    Corap.  Cosin,  §  82. 

8  This  Canon  mentions  three  books  of  the  Maccabees. 
Judith  Is  not  found  in  some  MSS. ;  and  generally  it 
may  be  observed  that  the  published  text  of  the  Con- 
dliar  Canons  needs  a  thorough  revision.  Ecclesiasti- 
ens  is  thus  mentioued :  i(i*6tv  &i  vptxrurropturdw  vuav 
uar9*t*iv  vnatr  tovt  viovt  ttj*  ovQicw  tow  iraAvpa0ovf 
X>tp«x.    Coinp.  Ojnstit.  Apost.  ii.  57. 

The  Canons  of  Laodicea,  Carthage,  and  the  Apostolic 
>nons,  were  all  ratified  in  the  Quini-Sextine  CouncU, 
Qui.  2. 

♦  *I«pruta<  avv  ©pijrots  kox  i  ir  i  o~  r  o  X  jj  iv  ivi.  Ori- 
gen  expressly  says  that  this  catalogue  is  'E  0p  a  I  o  i 
Kafta£U6<uri,  and  begins  with  the  words:  ei<ri  6i  al 
tl*a<n  ivo  pUftXot  (if  "Efifiaiovt  alb*,  lie  quotes  sev- 
eral of  the  Apocryphal  books  as  Scripture,  a*  will  be 
awu  below  ;  and  in  his  Letter  to  Afrlcaiius  defends  the 
interpolated  Greek  text  of  Daniel  and  the  other  O.  T. 
books,  on  the  ground  of  tbeir  public  uw  (£/>.  att  Af- 
rit. §  3  JT  ).  The  whole  of  this  last  paasage  Is  of  the 
deepest  Interest,  and  piacea  in  the  clearest  light  the 
influence  which  the  LXX.  exercised  on  common  opiu- 
iou. 

hi*  whole 


with  the 

word* :  tain*  mtyax  rov  crwnfptov  .  .  .  <V  rovVocc  u.  6- 
roi«  TO  tits  tvvtfitiax  tUxumaXtlor  rvayy«At£rT<u. 
VI-ji«i«  rovTOtf  ittifiaXKrrt  •  finii  rovrwv  a^atpfurtft* 
n  .  .  .  io-rtf  *ai  irtpa  fitpWia  Tovrwr  i$u9tv,  ov  «aH)- 
vx^Ojieva.  fiiv  rtrvrututva  Hi  wapa  tup  ttaiipmv  avayivv- 
ar«((T#<u  Totf  aprt  w(toavp\Ofitro<s  KaX  pWAofuVoif  can}* 
X*l<r6ai  t'ov  rip  tvaxpWat  Adyoy. 

*  The  lUt  of  the  Apocryphal  books  is  prefaced  by  a 
tlause  nearly  Identical  with  that  In  Athanasiu*.  In  a 
second  enumeration  (Credner,  a.  a.  O.  p.  144),  three 
books  of  the  Maera&ees  and  Susanna  are  enumerated 
among  the  ivrtXtyopieva. 

7  The  Apocryphal  books  tire  headed :  «<u  5<rtu  avrt- 
Arjrotfai  riff  naXaiaf  airai  ticriv.  Susanna  (i.  t.  Add. 
to  Daniel)  is  reckoned  among  them. 

S  The  catalogue  ends  with  the  words :  wiv*<  fes* ' 
u  rif  hi  ro&rw  «'«toc  ouk  iv  yio)<riot(. 

9  The  verse*  occur  under  the  name  of  Gregory  of 
Nazlanxus,  but  are  generally  referred  to  Amphilochius. 
9f  Ksther  he  say*  :  tWtmv  npooxytpivovvt  rijK  'E<r0>jp 
tm.  Uo  concludes:  otnot  i+tvMoraTot  Kavitv  ay 
'n  ffi*>  StoTvtvo-nnv  yparbui: 

Kpiphanlus  adds  of  Wisdom  and  Eeclus. 
i  ukv  tX<r\  *iu  M^c'Aifiot,  oAA*  fit  api9u,bv  pip 


10 
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'ra^Vaorrat,  4ib  ovti  .  .  .  iv  rjf  nfi  Si 
«MT«tfi|eTai'].   The  same  catalogue  is  repeated  J*  Mens 
■v  D30.    In  another  place  (adv.  «r.  lssvl.  p.  941),  he  [ }  108. 


speaks  of  the  teaching  contained  in  "  the  xxii.  books' 
of  the  Old  Test,  in  the  New  Teat.,  and  then  iv  rait  %o 
ftsUCi  2oAo|«irn>f  t«  *<u  vlov  ZttpAx  *ol  ndviu- 

awKiK  ypatali  In  a  third  cataltigue  (ode.  Has 

viii.  p.  ltf)  he  adds  the  letters  of  Riruch  and  Jeremiah 
(which  be  elsewhere  specially  notices  as  wanting  in  the 
Hebrew,  dt  Mens.  p.  lt>i),  and  speaks  of  Wisdom  and 
Bcclus.  as  iv  om*iA^*tV  (among  the  Jews),  Xu,pU  aAAwr 
Ttvitv  cKtta-wtpi^M-K.    Comp.  adc.  liar.  xxix. 

p.  122. 

11  T^ecnt.  /.  e.  tovtb  «rri  ri  navovi&utva  ^</^A^a  iv 
rg  <*«Ai7oif  ««l  rraAaid  «oi  via,  Stv  to  iraAaua  iraVra 
5e\o»rai  <k  'E^paioi. 

12  Joan.  Domasc.  t.  e.  r,  Jo^ia  toD  loAeuivrtK  ko!  i 
lo4>ia  rov  'Iifffoi  .  .  .  ivaptroi  uiv  «oi  naAoi  *M'  ow« 
i{u»uovvT*i,  oi>ii  Utivra  iv  rrj  «ipWw. 

18  Quibus  nonnulll  adjiciunt  EsOier,  Judith,  et  To- 
bit.    ixTOf  ii  tovtwv  Tgt  ypo^^t  iwav  voOov  (lied*, 
C.). 

14  Ililar.  /.  e.  Quibusdam  autem  visum  est  additls 
Tobia  et  Judith  xxlv.  libros  secundum  nuraenun  Gra> 
carum  litterarum  connumcrare.  .  .  . 

15  Hieron.  /.  e.  Quicquid  extra  bos  (the  looks  of  the 
Hebrew  canon)  est,  Inter  apocrypha  ponendum.  Igt- 
tur  Sapirntia,  qme  vulgo  Salonioids  tnscribitur,  et  Jesu 
ftlii  Sirach  liber,  et  Judith  et  Tobias  et  Pastor  non 
sunt  in  canone.  Marhabtrorum  prinium  librum  Ile- 
braicum  rcperi :  secundus  Graxus  est  .  .  .  Cf.  Prol. 
in  Liirro*  Salom.  ad  Chrom.  tl  J/edod.  Fertur  «t 
UaviptTo*,  Jtsu  fUii  Sirath  liber,  et  alius  ^,u«firi-ypaj- 

qui  Sttpirntia  Salomonis  inscribitur  .  .  .  Sie- 
ut  ergo  Judith  et  Tobit  et  Mnthabrrorum  libros  legit 
quldem  ecclesia,  sed  inter  canonicos  non  reriplt,  sic  et 
hire  duo  volumina  legit  ad  scdificationcm  plebis,  nou 
ad  a  uc  tori  La  tern  ecclesiasticorum  dogmatum  conflr- 
mandam.  Comp.  l'rologo*  in  Dan.  Hitrem.,  Tobit,  Ju- 
dith, Jonatn ;  Ep.  mi  Paulinum,  liii.  Hence  at  tha 
close  of  Esthor  one  very  ancient  MS.,  quoted  by  Mar 
tianay  on  the  place,  adds :  Hue  usque  com  pie  turn 
est  Vet.  Test,  id  est,  o nines  canonic*  Scripturno  .  .  . 
quas  traustulit  Hieronynius  ...  do  Hebraica  ver- 
itate  .  .  .  cwterte  vero  Scriptunr,  qun  nou  sunt  can- 
onical *ed  dicuntur  ecclcslasticae,  ishe  sunt,  id  est  .  . 
giving  the  list  contained  in  Prol.  Gntat. 

10  After  giving  the  Hebrew  canon  and  the  received 
canon  of  N.  T.,  Ruflnus  says:  Sciendum  tanien  est, 
quod  et  alii  libri  sunt,  qui  non  c&nonici  *e<l  tetlesias 
tiei  a  majoribus  appcllati  sunt,  id  est,  Sapirntia,  qua* 
dieitur  Salomonis,  et  alia  Snpitntia  qu«  dieitur  fili* 
Sirath  .  .  .  ejuadetn  vero  onlinis  libellui  est  Tobia 
et  Judith  et  Marhabtrorum  libri  .  .  .  Quas  omnia  legi 
quidem  in  ccclesiia  volucrunt,  non  tanien  pnitern  ad 
auctoriiatem  ex  his  fldei  confirmandam.  (Vtcnts  vero 
Scripturas  apoeryphas  nominarunt,  quas  in 
legi  noluerunt. 

17  See  below. 

18  Caasiodorua  gives  also,  however,  with 
n.^h  respect,  the  catalogue  of  Jerome.  Comp. 
$  39. 

19  Isidorus,  Ilk*  Cassiodorus,  gives  the  catalogue  of 
Jerome,  as  well  a*,  that  of  r 
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CANON 

.  ,  most  favorably  deposed  towards 
he  Protestant  Churches,  confirms  Uie  Laodicene 
Catalogue,  and  marks  the  Apocrynhal  books  as  not 
the  same  divine  authority  as  those  whose 
■  is  unquestioned  (Kimmel,  Man.  F'ul. 
r.  i.  p.  42,  to  Kvpos  waph  too  xewaylov 
rot  ouk  tx0WTt*  T^  Kvpiaii  nod  aya^epi- 
06\o»t  Ktwoyuck  &i0\la)-  Iu  this  judgment  Cyril 
Ucar  was  followed  by  his  friend  Metrophanes  Cri- 
topulus,  in  whose  confession  a  complete  list  of  the 
books  of  the  Hebrew  Canon  is  given  (Kinunel,  ii. 
p.  105  f. ),  while  some  value  is  assigned  to  the 
Apocryphal  books  (awojSA^TOvs  o\>x  rryovfitBa)  in 
consideration  of  their  ethical  value;  and  the  de- 
tailed decision  of  Metrophanes  is  quoted  with  ap- 
proval in  the  "Orthodox  Teaching"  of  Platon, 
Metropolitan  of  Moscow  (ed.  Athens,  1836,  p.  5«J). 
The  "  Orthodox  Confession  "  simply  refers  the  sub- 
ject of  Scripture  to  the  Church  (Kimmel,  p.  159,  ^ 
4tuckr}<rla  fx*'  T-/"  llouclay  .  .  .  kA  ioKiu.dfy  tAj 
yptupds'}  cotnp.  p.  121).  On  the  other  hand  the 
Synod  at  Jerusalem,  held  in  KS72,  "  against  the 
(idvinista,"  which  is  commonly  said  to  have  been 
led  by  Romiah  influence  (yet  comp.  Kimmel,  p. 
txxrriii.),  pronounced  that  the  books  which  Cyril 
I -ii  car  "  ignorantly  or  maliciously  called  apocry- 
phal." are  "  canonical  and  Holy  Scripture,"  on  the 
authority  of  the  testimony  of  the  ancient  Church 
([Kimmel,]  Weissenbom,  Dosith.  Confeu.  pp.  407 
f.)-  The  Constautinopolitan  Synod,  which  was 
held  in  the  same  year,  notices  the  difference  exist- 
ing between  the  Apostolic,  laodicene,  and  Cartlia- 
giuian  Catalogues,  and  appears  to  distinguish  the 
Apocryphal  books  as  not  wholly  to  be  rejected  (5<ra 
uirroi  riy  ttjj  -raAafas  SiaB^tcns  &i{i\i<*y  ttj 
ayapi6fxii<r*i  ri»y  ayioypdqxty  ou  o-vu-weptkafx^i- 
ytrau  .  .  .  ouk  airr^Aijra  ruyxd^ovat  ti6Kov)- 
The  authorized  Russian  Catechism  ( The  Doctrine 
of  the  Ituvian  Church,  Ac.,  by  Rev.  \V.  Black- 
more,  Aberd.,  1845,  pp.  37  ft". )  distinctly  quotes  and 
defends  the  Hebrew  Canon  on  the  authority  of  the 
Greek  Fathers,  and  repeats  the  judgment  of  Atha- 
nasius  on  the  usefulness  of  the  Apocryphal  books 
m  a  preparatory  study  in  the  Hible;  and  there  can 
lie  no  doubt  but  that  the  current  of  Greek  opinion, 
in  accordance  with  the  unanimous  agreement  of  the 
Greek  Catalogues,  coincides  with  this  judg- 
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The  history  of  the  Syrian  Canon  of  the  O.  T.  is 
involved  in  great  obscurity  from  the  scantiness  of 
the  evidence  which  can  be  brought  to  bear  upon  it. 
The  i'eshito  was  made,  in  the  first  instance,  directly 
from  the  Hebrew,  and  consequently  adhered  to  the 
Hebrew  Canon;  but  as  the  LXX.  was  used  after - 
yards  in  revising  the  version,  so  many  of  the  Apoc- 
ryphal books  were  translated  from  the  Greek  at  an 
<*rly  period,  and  added  to  the  original  collection 
•Assem.  IMA.  Or.  i.  71).  Vet  this  change  was 
only  made  gradually.    In  the  time  of  Kphran  (c. 

a.  D.  370)  the  Apocryphal  additions  to  Daniel  were 
yet  wanting,  and  his  commentaries  were  confined  to 
the  books  of  the  Hebrew  Canon,  though  he  was 
acquainted  with  the  Apocrypha  (Lardner,  Credi- 
bility, Ac.,  ir.  pp.  +27  f. ;  see  I>engerke,  Daniel, 
exii.).  The  later  Syrian  writers  do  not  throw  much 
'ight  upon  the  question  Gregory  Bar  Hebrteua, 
in  his  short  '"mimentary  ou  Scripture,  treats  of  the 
books  in  the  following  order  (Assem.  Bibl.  Orient. 
■i.  282)*  *he  Pentateuch,  Josh.,  Judg.,  1  A  2  Sam. 
fi.,  1  A  2  K.,  Prov.,  Kcclus.,  Eecl.,  Cant.,  HW, 
Uuth,  Uut.  Stu.,  Job,  Is.,  12  Proph.,  Jer.,  Lam., 

b.  ,  Dan.,  Bel,  4  Gosp.,  AcU  .  .  .  14  Epist.  of  St. 


Paul,  omitting  1 A  2  Chr.,  Ezr.,  Neh.,  Esther,  TobU, 
1 A  2  Mace.,  Judith,  (Btruch  ?),  Apocxdyptt,  Epist 
J  aine*,  1  Pet.,  1  John. 

In  the  Scriptural  Vocabulary  of  Jacob  of  Edessn 
(Aasem.  /.  c.  p.  4!)9),  the  order  and  number  of  the 
l>ooks  commented  upon  is  somewhat  different: 
Pent..  Josh.,  Judg.,  Job,  1  A  2  Sam.,  David  (i.  e. 
Pa.),  1  A  2  K.,  Is.,  12  Proph.,  Jer ,  I-am.,  B  truch, 
Ez.,  Dan.,  Prov.,  IVud.,  Cant.,  Ruth,  Ksth.,  Ju- 
dith, tlccius.,  Acts,  Epist-  Jamt*,  1  Pet.,  1  John, 
14  Epist.  of  St.  Paul,  4  Gosp.,  omitting  1  A  2 
Chr.,  Ear.,  Neh.,  Ecd.,  Tobit,  1  A  2  Mace.,  Apoc 
(comp.  Assem.  Bibl  Orient,  iii.  4  not.). 

The  Catalogue  of  Ebed-Jesu  (Assem.  Bibl.  Ori- 
ent., iii.  5  ft".)  is  rather  a  general  survey  of  all  the 
Hebrew  and  Christian  literature  with  which  he  waa 
acquainted  (Catalogue  librorum  omnium  Ecclegiaa- 
ticorum)  than  a  Canon  of  Scripture.  After  enu- 
merating the  books  of  the  Hebrew  Canon,  togethet 
with  Acc/<«.,  H7W.,  Juditli,  add.  to  D  m.,  and  /3* 
ruch,  he  adds,  without  any  break,  "the  tradition* 
of  the  Elders  "  (Mishnah),  tlie  works  of  Joseph  us, 
including  the  Fables  of  /Ksop  which  were  popularly 
ascribed  to  him,  and  at  the  end  mentions  tho 
«  book  of  Tobitis  and  TobiL"  In  the  like  manner, 
after  enumerating  the  4  Gosp.,  AcU,  3  Lath.  Fpist. 
and  14  Epist.  of  St.  Paul,  he  passes  at  once  to  the 
Diatessaron  of  Tatian,  and  the  writings  pf  "  tho 
disciples  of  the  Apostles."  little  de{*ndeu.v,  how- 
ever, can  be  placed  on  these  lists,  as  they  «c*t  on 
no  critical  foundation,  and  it  is  known  frc»o  other 
sources  that  varieties  of  opinion  on  the  r.ibject  of 
the  Canon  existed  in  the  Syrian  Churjli  (Assem. 
IMA.  Orient,  iii.  0  nof.). 

One  testimony,  however,  which  derives  it*  origin 
from  the  Syrian  Church,  is  socially  worthy  of 
notice.  Junilius,  an  African  tiishop  of  the  6th 
century,  has  preserved  a  full  a*»d  interesting  account 
of  the  teaching  of  Paulus,  a  Persian,  ou  Holy 
Scripture,  who  was  educated  at  Nisibis  where  *•  the 
Divine  Law  was  regularly  explained  by  public  mas- 
ters," ;is  a  branch  of  common  education  M-ni'l 
Dr  part,  [dir.]  leg.  Praf.).  He  divides  the  in*»k* 
of  the  Bible  into  two  classes,  those  of  "  perfect," 
and  those  of  "  mean  "  autliority  [nwlue  auetori- 
tatis].  The  first  class  includes  all  the  books  of  the 
Hebrew  Canon  with  the  exception  of  1  A  2  Chr., 
.lob,  Canticles,  and  Esther,  and  with  the  addition 
of  KccUtititticut.  The  second  class  consists  ot 
Chronicles  (2),  Job,  Esdras  (2),  Judith,  Esther, 
and  Maccabees  (2),  which  are  added  by  "very 
many"  (jtlnrimi)  to  the  Canonical  Iwoks.  The 
remaining  tiooks  are  pronounced  to  be  ot'  no  au- 
thority, and  of  these  Canticles  and  Wisdom  are 
said  to  be  added  by  "some"  (qiwltm)  to  the  Ca- 
non. The  classification  as  it  stands  is  not  without 
difficulties,  but  it  deserves  more  attention  than  it 
has  received  (comp.  Hody,  p.  053;  Gallandi,  Bib- 
lioth.  xii.  I'J  ff.  [Migne,  Patrol,  hit.  vol.  Ixviii.J 
Tlie  reprint  iu  Wordsworth,  On  the  Camm,  A  pp. 
A.,  pp.  42  ff,  is  very  imperfect).  [Sec  Westcott's 
Canon  of  the  \.  7\,  2d  ed.,  pp.  485-87.] 

The  Armenian  Canon,  as  far  as  it  can  tie  ascer- 
tained froir-  ***itions,  follows  that  of  the  LXX.,  but 
it  Is  of  no  critical  authority ;  and  a  similar  remark 
applies  to  the  .Ethiopian  Canon,  though  it  is  moif 
easy  in  this  case  to  trace  the  changes  through 
which  it  has  passed  (Dillmann,  Utlttr  d.  A'.th 
Kar    :n  Ewald'-  lahrbucher,  1853,  pp.  144  ff.). 

In  addition  to  the  books  already  quoted  under 
th/»  H*»dH  for  which  they  are  specially  valuable, 
some  still  remain  to  be  uoticed.    C  F 
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Silt  ant.  et  Vindic.  Can.  S.  \\L  et  Nov.  Test. 
lips.  1775;  [H.  Corrodi],  Verswh  einer  BtUuch- 
Uuig.  .  .  (/.  Bibl.  Kanuns,  Halle,  1792;  Movers, 
Jjoci  quulmn  Uitt.  Can.  V.  T.  iUustrati,  Breslau, 
1842.  The  great  work  of  Hody  (De  Biblior.  Text., 
Oxou.  1705)  contains  a  rich  store  of  materials, 
though  even  this  is  not  free  from  minor  errors. 
Stuart's  Critical  History  and  Defence  of  die  Old 
Test.  Own,  I  .on  don,  1849  [Audover,  1845]  is 
rather  an  ajwlogy  than  a  history.  [It  has  particu- 
lar reference  to  Mr.  Norton's  "  Note  on  the  Jewish 
Dispensation,  Uie  Pentateuch,  and  the  otlier  Hooks 
of  the  Old  Testament,"  in  vol.  ii.  of  his  I'.v'ulences 
of  the  Genuineness  of  the  Gos/teU,  Cambridge, 
i844  (pp.  xlviii.-cciv.  of  the  2d  ed.,  1848),  in 
which  the  Mosaic  authorship  of  the  l'entateuch 
was  denied.  See  also  Palfrey,  Ltctures  on  the 
Jewish  Scriptures,  Iloston,  18-38,  etc.  i.  20-42;  I)e 
Wette,  Kiid.  in  die  Bucher  da  A.  T.,  6*  Aufl. 
1852,  pp.  13-40,  or  Parker's  (often  inaccurate) 
translation,  i.  20-119,  and  Appendix,  pp.  412-28; 
Dilliuaun,  L'tber  die  Bilduny  der  Samndunq  hti- 
liyer  Schri/hn  A.  T.  (in  the  Jnhrb.  f.  de'utsche 
Theol.  1858,  iii.  419-91);  Week,  Kinl.  in  dn$  A. 
T.,  Berlin,  1800,  pp.  6(52-710,  and  the  references 
under  the  art.  Aiuchyimia.  —  A.] 

IV.  The  history  of  the  Canon  of  the  New  Tes~ 
UtmeiU.  —  The  history  of  the  Canon  of  the  N.  T. 
presents  a  remarkable  analogy  to  that  of  the  Canon 
of  tlie  O.  T.  The  beginnings  of  both  Canons  are 
obscure,  from  the  circumstances  imder  whicli  Uiey 
arose;  both  grew  silently  under  the  guidance  of  an 
inward  instinct  rather  than  by  the  force  of  external 
authority;  both  were  connected  with  other  religious 
literature  by  a  series  of  books  which  claimed  a  par- 
tial and  questionable  authority;  both  gained  defi- 
niteness  in  times  of  persecution.  The  chief  differ- 
ence lies  in  the  general  consent  with  which  all  the 
churches  of  the  \Vcst  have  joined  in  ratifying  one 
Canon  of  the  N.  T.,  while  they  are  divided  as  to 
the  j»osition  of  the  t).  T.  Apocrypha. 

llie  history  of  the  N.  T.  Canon  may  lie  conven- 
ientl)  divided  into  three  periods.  The  first  extends 
to  the  time  of  Hegesippus  (c.  A.  r».  170),  and  in- 
cludes the  era  of  the  separate  circulation  and  grad- 
ual collection  of  the  Ajwstolic  writings.  The  sec- 
ond is  closed  by  the  persecution  of  Diocletian  (a.  i>. 
.103),  and  marks  the  separation  of  the  sacred  writ- 
ings from  the  remaining  Ecclesiastical  literature. 
The  third  may  1*  defined  by  the  third  Council  of 
Carthage  (  v.  u.  397),  in  which  a  catalogue  of  the 
Iwoks  of  Scripture  was  formally  ratified  by  conciliar 
authority.  The  first  is  characteristically  a  period 
of  tradition,  the  second  of  speculation,  the  third  of 
authority ;  and  it  is  not  difficult  to  trace  the  feat- 
ures  of  the  successive  ages  in  the  course  of  the  his- 
tory of  the  ( 'anon. 

1.  The  history  of  the  Canon  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment to  170  A.  u.  —  The  writings  of  the  N.  T. 
themselves  contain  little  more  than  faint,  and  per- 
iaps  unconscious  intimations  of  the  position  which 
ihey  were  destined  to  occupy.  The  mission  of  the 
\poslles  was  essentially  one  of  preaching  and  not 
of  writing ;  of  founding  a  present  church  and  not 
of  legislating  for  a  future  one.  The  "  word  "  is 
sascntially  one  of  "  hearing,"  "  received,"  and 
down,"  a  "message,"  a" 
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Written  instruction  was  in  each  i-articufau  snm 
only  occasional  and  fragmentary ;  and  the  complete- 
ness of  the  entire  collection  of  the  incidental  recorrtt 
inus  tormeu  is  one  oi  tne  most  sinking  proofs  w 
the  Providential  power  which  guided  the  natural 
development  of  the  church.  The  prevailing  method 
of  interpreting  the  O.  T.,  and  the  peculiar  position 
which  the  first  (Christians  occupied,  as  standing 
upon  the  verge  of  ''the  coming  age"  (tu&y), 
seemed  to  preclude  the  necessity  and  even  the  use 
of  a  "  New  Testament."  Vet  even  thus,  though 
there  is  nothing  to  indicate  that  the  Apostles  re- 
garded their  written  remains  as  likely  to  preserve  a 
perfect  exhibition  of  the  sum  of  Christian  truth, 
coordinate  with  the  Ijiw  and  the  Prophets,  they 
claim  for  their  writings  a  public  use  (1  Thess.  v. 
27;  Col.  iv.  10:  Kev.  xxii.  18),  and  an  authorita- 
tive jtower  (1  Tim.  iv.  1  ff.;  2  Thess.  iii.  6;  Rev. 
xxii.  19);  and,  at  the  time  when  2  Peter  was  writ- 
ten, which  on  any  supposition  is  an  extremely  early 
writing,  the  Kpistles  of  St.  Paul  were  placed  in  sig- 
nificant connection  with  "  the  other  Scripture*  "  « 
(rai  Aoiiros  ypa<pds,  not  toi  aAAat  ypatpdt)- 

The  transition  from  the  Apostolic  to  the  sub- 
Apostolic  age  is  essentially  abrupt  and  striking. 
An  age  of  conservatism  succeeds  an  age  of  creation : 
but  in  feeling  and  general  character  the  perusl 
which  followed  the  working  of  the  Apostles  seems 
to  have  been  a  faithful  reflection  of  that  which  they 
moulded.  The  remains  of  the  literature  to  which 
it  gave  birth,  which  are  wholly  Creek,  are  singu- 
larly scanty  and  limited  in  range,  merely  a  few  Let- 
ters and  "Apologies."  As  yet,  writing  among 
Christians  was,  as  a  general  rule,  the  result  of  a 
pressing  necessity  and  not  of  choice;  and  under 
such  circumstances  it  is  vain  to  expect  e.ther  a  dis- 
tinct consciousness  of  the  necessity  of  a  written 
Canon,  or  any  clear  testimony  as  to  its  limits. 

The  writings  of  the  Aii»sT<>ur  Katiu.km  (c. 
70-120  A.  i>.)  are  all  occasional.  'lliey  sprang  out 
of  peculiar  circumstances,  and  offered  little  scope 
for  quotation.  At  the  same  time  the  Apostolic 
tradition  was  still  fresh  in  the  memories  of  men, 
and  the  need  of  written  Gosj>els  was  not  yet  made 
evident  by  the  corruption  of  the  oral  narrative. 
As  a  consequence  of  this,  the  testimony  of  the 
Apostolic  fathers  is  chiefly  important  as  proving 
the  general  currency  of  such  outlines  of  history  and 
tyj>es  of  doctrine  as  are  preserved  in^ur  Canon. 
They  show  in  this  way  that  the  Canonical  books 
offer  an  adequate  explanation  of  the  lielief  of  the 
next  age.  and  must  therefore  represent  completely 
the  earlier  teaching  on  which  that  was  l>ased.  In 
three  places,  however,  in  which  it  was  natural  to 
look  for  a  more  distinct  reference,  <  lenient  ( 
47),  Ignatius  (ad  K/>h.  12),  and  Polycarp  (Fp.  3) 
refer  to  Apostolic  Epistles  written  to  those  whom 
they  were  themselves  addressing.  The  casual  co- 
incidences of  the  writings  of  the  A|>ostolic  fathers 
with  the  language  of  the  Epistles  are  much  more 
extensive.  With  the  exception  of  the  Epistks  of 
J  tide,  2  Peter,  and  2,  3  J«ltn,b  with  which  no  co- 
incidences occur,  and  1,  2  Thessalonians,  Coloa- 
sians,  Titus,  and  Philemon,  with  which  the  coinci- 
dences are  very  questionable,  all  the  other  Epistles 
were  clearly  known,  and  used  by  tV  em ;  but  still 
they  are  not  quoted  with  the  formulas  which  pre* 


a  The  late  tradition  commonly  quoted  from  Photius  8«nrOTOv  irith)  t*  «ol  Qavfiara  sal  &t£ay/iara  ....  ©*#• 
[Mbiiolk.  254)  to  show  that  St.  John  completed  the  rofr  rt  xai  <rvi-{tijp0p*i<7< 

OHM,  refers  only  to  the  Gospels :  iov?  T<>not*  ot  iri-      *  The  titles  of  the  dlaputeJ  hooks  of  the  N.  T.  an 
tta^iSpoif  yA«ia«ra.«  ri  <r»np4«  roi  I  italicised  throughout,  for  convenience  of  i 
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from  the  O.  T.  (},  ypwft  A<W  yi~ 
yponrrat,  Ac. ) : "  nor  is  the  famous  phrase  of  Igna- 
tius (ml  Philul.  5,  wpocipvywr  T9J  ivayytKltp  &>s 
vapKi  'Itfirou  Kttx  toii  awoar6\ott  &>s  wpta&urt- 
9iV  iKKKijvlas)  sufficient  to  prove  the  existence  of 
a  collection  of  A|»ostolie  records  as  distinct  from  the 
•urn  of  Apostolic  teaching.  The  coincidences  with 
the  Gospels,  on  the  other  hand,  both  in  fact  and 
substance  are  numerous  and  interesting,  hut  such 
as  cannot  lie  referred  to  the  exclusive  use  of  our 
present  written  Gospels,  S'teh  a  use  would  have 
been  alien  from  the  character  of  the  age,  and  in- 
consistent with  the  influence  of  a  historical  tradi- 
tion. The  details  of  the  life  of  Christ  were  still 
Urn  fresh  to  be  sought  for  onlj  in  fixed  records; 
and  even  where  memory  was  less  active,  long  habit 
interposed  a  barrier  to  the  recognition  of  new 
Scriptures.  The  sense  of  the  infinite  depth  and 
paramount  authority  of  the  O.  T.  was  too  powerful 
eren  among  Gentile  converts  to  require  or  to  admit 
of  the  immediate  addition  of  supplementary  books. 
But  the  sen*  of  the  peculiar  position  which  the 
Apostles  occupied,  as  t lie  original  inspired  teachers 
of  the  Christian  church,  was  already  making  itself 
felt  in  the  sul»-apo«tolic  age;  and  by  a  remarkable 
agreement  Clement  ("'/  On:  i.  7.  47)  I'olycarp  (ad 
PtuL  3),  Ignatius  4)  and  Barnabas  (c.  1) 

draw  a  clear  line  U-tween  themselves  and  their  pred- 
ecessors, from  whom  thev  were  not  separated  bv 
any  lengthened  intervals  of  time.  As  the  need  for 
a  definite  standard  of  (  hristiau  truth  became  more 
pressing,  so  was  the  ch:tracter  of  those  in  whose 
writings  it  was  to  l»e  sought  more  distinctly  appro- 
bended. 

The  next  period  (120-170  a.  v.).  which  may  l>e 
fitly  termed  the  age  of  the  A]>oli>gi*ts,  carries  tlie 
history  of  the  formation  of  the  Canon  one  step  fur- 
ther. The  facts  of  the  life  of  Christ  acquired  a 
fresh  importance  in  controversy  with  .lew  and  Gen- 
tile. The  oral  tradition,  which  still  remained  in 
the  former  age.  was  dying  away,  and  a  variety  of 
written  documents  claimed  to  occupy  its  place. 
Then  it  was  that  the  <  aiionicul  Gosjich  were  defi- 
nitely separated  from  the  mass  of  similar  narratives 
in  virtue  of  their  outward  claims,  which  had  re- 
mained, as  it  were,  in  advance  during  the  jieriod 
af  tradition.  The  need  did  not  create,  but  r*  cog- 
nized them.  Without  doubt  and  with  >ut  contro- 
versy,  tliey  occupied  at  once  the  position  which 
they  have  always  retained  as  the  fourfold  Apostolic 
record  of  the  Saviour's  ministry.  Other  narratives 
remained  current  for  some  time,  which  were  either 
interpolated  forms  of  the  Canonical  books  ( Tht 
Got/ttl  ucctmlintj  to  tht  lit  brew*,  Ac),  or  inde- 
pendent traditions  (Tht  (J«*/>tl  accontiny  to  the 
Ac. ),  and  exercised  more  or  less  influ- 


•  The  exceptions  to  this  statement  which  occur  in 
the  latin  versions  of  Polvcarp  (ltd  Phil,  c.  12  "  ut 
bis  Scrlpturls  dictum  est,"  P«.  It.  4  ;  Eph.  It.  26),  and 

(0.  4  '  «lcut  scriptum  est,"  Matt.  xx.  16), 
be  urged  against  the  uniform  practice  which  is 
observed  In  the  original  texts.  Some  of  the  most  re- 
markable Evangelic  citatious  are  prefaced  by  [Kvptot] 
•Iwcv,  not  Acyn,  which  seems  to  show  that  they  were 
ieriTed  from  tradition  and  Lot  from  a  written 
jt«  (Clem.  Eo.  13,  46). 

•  The  correctness  of  the  old  Latin  version  of 
bas  In  o-  4.  "  slcut  scriptum  est,"  is  now  confirmed  by 
the  Oodrz  Stnailicus,  which  reads     yryftawrcu.    This  , 
to  Interesting  ss  perhaps  the  earliest  example  which , 
bas  eome  down  to  us  of  an  express  quotation  of  a  book 
sf  the  N.  T.  as  Scripture.  A.  1 
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ence  upon  the  form  of  popular  quotations,  and  per- 
haps in  some  cases  upon  the  text  of  the  Canonical 
Gospels;  but  where  the  question  of  authority  was 
raised,  the  four  Gospels  were  ratified  by  universal 
consent.  The  testimony  of  Justin  Maktyk  (t  c. 
246  A.  n.)  is  in  this  respect  mewt  important* 
An  impartial  examination  of  his  Evangelic  refer- 
ences, if  conducted  with  due  reference  to  his  general 
manner  of  quotation,  to  possible  variations  of  read- 
ing, and  to  the  nature  of  his  sulject,  which  ex- 
cluded express  citations  from  <  'hristiau  I  woks,  shows 
that  they  were  derived  certainly  in  the  main,  prob- 
ably exclusively,  from  our  Synoptic  Gospels,  and 
that  each  Gospel  Ls  distinctly  recognized  by  him 
(l)iil.  c.  Tri/jJt.  c.  103,  p.  3a  1,  D,  «V  ykp  to«» 
awofitnjuoytvfuurty  &  <pT)pl  inrh  r  a>  v  a  wo  a  t  6 
\uy  (Matthew,  .John)  axnou  kcU  r  u  y  iitei- 
voit  irapaKoKovdri<rdvTuy  (Mark,  Luke) 
trvyrtTdx^tu  •  •  •  Com  p.  Did.  c.  4!i  with  Matt, 
xvii.  13;  I  till.  c.  100  with  Mark  iii.  IB.  17;  Did. 
c.  105  with  Luke  xxiii.  4G).  The  references  of 
Justin  to  St.  John  are  less  decided  (comp.  Apol.  i. 
01;  Did.  [88,]  63,  121,  50,  Ac;  Otto,  in  Illgen's 
Aittrhritl  u.  ».  w.  1841,  pp.  77  ft.  1843,  pp.  34 
fl".);  and  of  the  other  books  of  the  X.  T.  he  men- 
tions the  Afxwdy/ttt  only  by  name  (Did,  c.  81), 
and  otters  some  coincidences  of  language  with  the 
Pauline  Epistles. 

Hie  evidence  of  I\\riA.H  (c.  14O-l"»0  a.  r>.)  is 
nearly  contemporary  with  that  of  Justin,  but  goes 
Itack  to  a  still  earlier  generation  (6  irpttrfivTfpot 
tAtyt).  In  spite  of  the  various  questions  which 
have  been  raised  as  to  the  interpretation  of  the 
fragments  of  his  »  Enarrationa  "  preserved  l.y  Euse- 
bius  (//.  hi.  iii.  3D)  it  seems  on  every  account  most 
reasonable  to  conclude  that  l'apias  was  acquainted 
with  our  present  Gospels  of  St.  Matthew  ami  St. 
Mark,  the  former  of  which  he  connected  with  an 
earlier  Hebrew  original  (ripn^y*uat):  and  probably 
also  with  tlie  Go«|tel  of  St.  John  {r'i«<j.  \\.  Kouth; 
comp.  Iren.  v.  tub  fin.),  the  fonner  Epistles  of  St. 
John  and  St.  I'eter  (Kuseb.  //.  A.  iii.  24;,  and  the 
Ajhh'  dijfitt  (t'nif).  viii.).c 

Meanwhile  the  Apostolic  writings  were  taken  by 
various  mystical  teachers  as  the  foundation  of 
si  range  schemes  of  speculation,  which  are  popularly 
confounded  together  under  the  general  title  of 
Gnosticism,  whether  Gentile  or  Jewish  in  their 
origin.  In  the  earliest  fragments  of  Gnostic  writ- 
ers which  remain  there  arc  traces  of  the  use  of  the 
Gos|m-Is  of  St.  Matthew  and  St.  John,  and  of  1 
Corinthians  ('AiroVfxum  fitydkri  [Simon  M.]  ap. 
Hipp.jl.  Wr.  llitr.  vi.  16,  0,  13)  and  the  A/xx-tu- 
tij/itf  was  attributed  by  a  confusion  not  difficult  of 
explanation  to  Cerinthus  (Epiph.  liar.  li.  3).  In 
other  Gnostic  (Ophite)  writings  a  little  Liter  there 


t>  •  The  date  346  is  doubtless  a  misprint  for  116 ; 
but  the  year  of  Justin's  death  is  unrcrt&iu.  Mr.  llort, 
in  an  able  article  in  tho  Journal  of  Clam,  ami  Scvrrd 
Philology  for  June  1866  (iii  l'Jll,  assigns  it  to  a.  i>. 
148;  most  scholars  have  plared  It  in  the  neighborhood 
of  a.  D.  165.  On  this  subject,  and  on  the  date  of  Jus 
tin's  writings,  see  Donaldson,  Ha.  of  Christian  Lit 
and  Dortnnr,  ii.  73  f ,  82  fT ,  Lond.  1S66.  A. 

e  A  fragment  of  1'nplas's  Commentary  on  the  A  pot 
alupue  is  preserved  in  the  Commentary  published  by 
Cramer,  Cut.  in  Apot.  p.  300,  which  U  not  noticed  i  » 
Oouth. 

•  Frag.  xl.  of  Routh  above  referred  to  has  twet 
rfhown  to  belong  to  another  Pspias,  who  lived  in  ths 
•lerenth  century.  See  J.  It.  Llghtfoot,  S.  AimTj  Ep 
to  tkt  Uaiatian*,  2d  ed.,  1866,  p.  266,  note.  a 
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are  refet  races  to  St.  Matthew,  St.  Luke,  St.  John, 
Komans,  1,  2  Corinthians,  Galatians,  Epherians, 
Uebretct  (Ilist.  of  A".  T.  Canon,  pp.  313  ff.  [249 
ff.,  2d  ed.]);  and  the  Clemeutine  Homilies  contain 
elear  coincidences  with  all  the  Gospels  {Horn.  xix. 
20  St.  Mark;  Horn.  xix.  22  St.  John).  It  »,  in- 
deed, in  the  fragments  of  a  Gnostic  writer,  IJasil- 
ides  (c.  125  a.  D.),  that  the  writings  of  the  N.  T. 
vc  found  quoted  for  the  first  time  in  the  same 
jianner  as  those  of  the  O.  T.  (Basil,  up.  Hipp.  udv. 
/Iter.  p.  238,  ytypairreu',  240,  i,  ypaffrti,  Ac). 
[See,  liowever,  the  addition  to  note  a,  p.  369.]  A 
Gnostic,  Heraclcon,  was  the  first  known  commenta- 
tor on  the  Christian  Scriptures.  And  the  history 
of  another  Gnostic,  Marcion,  furnishes  the  first 
distinct  evidence  of  a  Canon  of  the  N.  T. 

The  need  of  a  definite  Canon  must  have  made 
itself  felt  during  the  course  of  the  Gnostic  contro- 
versy. The  common  records  of  the  life  of  Christ 
may  be  supposed  to  have  been  first  fixed  in  the  dis- 
cussions with  external  adversaries.  The  standard 
of  Apostolic  teaching  was  determined  when  the 
Church  itself  was  rent  with  internal  divisions.  The 
Canon  of  Maim  iox  (c.  140  A.  i>.)  contained  both 
elements,  a  Gospel  ("  The  Gospel  of  Christ ")  which 
was  a  mutilated  recension  of  St.  Luke,  and  an 
"  AjKwtle "  or  Apostolicon,  which  contained  ten 
Epistles  of  St.  l'aul  —  the  only  true  Apostle  in 
Marcion1  s  judgment  —  excluding  the  ]«storal  Epis- 
tles, and  that  to  the  Hebrews  (Tert.  at/r.  Marc.  v. ; 
Epiph.  adv.  /far.  xlii.).  The  narrow  limits  of  this 
(  anon  were  a  necessary  consequence  of  Marcion's 
belief  and  position,  but  it  offers  a  clear  witness  to 
the  fact  that  Apostolic  writings  were  thus  early  re- 
garded as  a  complete  original  rule  of  doctrine.  Nor 
is  there  any  evidence  to  show  that  he  regarded  the 
books  which  he  rejected  as  unauthentic.  The  con- 
duct of  other  heretical  teachers  who  professed  to 
admit  the  authority  of  all  the  Apostles  proves  the 
converse;  for  they  generally  defended  their  tenets 
by  forced  interpretations,  and  not  by  denying  the 
authority  of  the  common  records.  And  while  the 
first  traces  of  tl>e  recognition  of  the  divine  inspira- 
tion and  collective  unity  of  the  Canon  comes  from 
them,  it  cannot  be  supposed,  without  inverting  the 
whole  history  of  Christianity,  that  they  gave  a 
model  to  the  Catholic  Church,  anil  did  not  them- 
selves simply  perpetuate  the  belief  and  custom 
which  had  grown  up  within  it. 

The  ckise  of  this  period  of  the  history  of  the 
N.  T.  Canon  is  marked  by  the  existence  of  two 
important  testimonies  to  the  N.  T.  as  a  whole. 
Hitherto  the  evidence  has  been  in  the  main  frag- 
mentary and  occasional ;  but  the  Mukatokian 
Canon  in  the  West,  and  the  Puiirro  in  the  East, 
deal  with  the  coUectiou  of  Christian  Scriptures  as 
■uch.  The  first  is  a  fragment,  apparently  trans- 
lated from  the  Greek,  and  yet  of  Koman  origin, 
mutilated  both  at  the  beginning  and  the  end,  and 
written,  from  internal  evidence,  about  170  A.  i>. 
It  commences  with  a  clear  reference  to  St.  Mark's 
(iospel,  and  then  [Kisses  on  to  St.  Luke  as  the  third, 
St.  John,  the  Acts,  thirteen  Epistles  of  St.  l'aul. 
The  first  Epistle  of  St.  John  is  quoted  in  the  text; 
Mid  then  afterwards  it  is  said  that  "  the  Epistle  of 
Jwle  and  two  Epistles  of  the  John  mentioned  above 


a  We  have  (riven  what  appears  to  be  the  meaning 
af  the  corrupt  text  of  the  passage.  It  would  be  out 
rf  place  to  discuss  all  the  dixputed  points  here ;  com  p. 
Hut.  ofN.  T.  Canon,  pp.  242,  [184,  2d  ed.]  If.,  and 
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(supertcripti :  or  "  which  bear  the  HUM  of  Jolm," 
superscripta)  are  reckoned  among  the  Catholic 
[EputlesJ  (MS.  Catholica.  i.  c.  Eccleaia?)."  "  We 
receive  moreover  the  Apocalypses  of  John  and  Petef 
only,  which  [latter]  some  of  our  body  will  not  have 
read  in  the  Church."  °  Thus  the  catalogue  omiti 
of  the  books  received  at  present  the  Epistle  oj 
James,  the  Epistle  to  the  /lebrews,  and  2  Peter 
whUe  it  notices  the  partial  recept  ion  of  the  Jit  rela- 
tion of  Enter.  The  Canon  of  the  1'eshito  fours  a 
remarkable  complement  to  this  catalogue.  It  in- 
cludes the  four  Gospels  and  the  Acts,  fou>  teen 
Epistles  of  St.  Paul,  1  John,  1  I'cter,  and  J  >  inns, 
omitting  Jude,  2  Peter,  2,  3  John,  and  the  Apocn- 
lypte  ;  and  this  Canon  was  preserved  in  the  Syrian 
Churches  as  long  as  they  had  an  independent  litera- 
ture (Ebed  Jesu  t  1318  a.  i>.  ap.  Assem.  HitA.  Or. 
iii.  pp.  3  rf.).  Up  to  this  point,  therefore,  2  J'tter 
is  the  only  book  of  the  X.  T.  which  is  not  recog- 
nized as  an  Apostolic  and  authoritative  writing, 
and  in  this  result  the  evidence  from  casual  quota- 
tions coincides  exactly  with  the  enumeration  in  the 
two  express  catalogues. 

2.  The  history  of  the  Canon  of  the  A'.  T.  from 
170  a.  l>.  to  303  a.  D.  —  The  second  period  of  the 
history  of  the  Canon  is  marked  by  an  entire  change 
in  the  literary  character  of  the  Church.  From  tlie 
close  of  the  second  century  Christian  writers  take 
the  foremost  place  intellectually  as  well  as  morally ; 
and  the  powerful  influence  of  tlie  Alexandrine 
Church  widened  the  range  of  Catholic  thought,  and 
checked  the  spread  of  speculative  heresies.  From 
the  first  the  common  element*  of  the  1  toman  and 
Syrian  Canons,  noticed  in  the  last  section,  form  a 
Canon  of  acknowledged  books,  regarded  as  a  whole, 
authoritative  and  inspired,  and  eo»  rdinatc  with  the 
().  T.  Each  of  these  points  is  proved  by  the  testi- 
mony of  contemporary  fathers  who  represent  the 
Churches  of  Asia  Minor,  Alexandria  and  North 
Africa.  Ikkn.kl'k,  who  was  connected  by  direct 
succession  with  St.  John  (Euseb.  //.  E.  v.  20), 
speaks  of  the  Scriptures  as  a  whole,  without  dis- 
tinction of  the  Old  or  New  Testaments,  as  "  jierfect, 
inasmuch  as  they  were  uttered  by  the  Word  of  God 
and  His  Spirit"  (A<h:  Hctr.  ii.  28,  2).  "There 
could  not  be,"  he  elsewhere  argues,  "  more  than 
four  Gospels  or  fewer"  (Adv.  Hctr.  iii.  11,  8  ff.). 
CiJCMtNT  of  Alkxandieia,  again,  marks  "the 
Apostle"  (6  oitoVtoAoi,  Strom,  vii.  3,  §  14;  some- 
times uw6trro\oi)  as  a  collection  definite  as  "  the 
Gospel,"  and  combines  them  "  as  Scriptures  of  the 
I>ord  "  with  the  1-aw  and  the  I'ropbets  (Strom,  vi. 
11,  §  88)  as  "ratified  by  the  authority  of  one 
Almighty  power"  (Strom,  iv.  1,  §  2).  Tehtw- 
lian  notices  particularly  the  introduction  of  the 
word  Testament  for  the  earlier  word  Instrument, 
as  applied  to  tlie  dispensation  and  the  record  (adv 
Marc.  iv.  1),  and  apftcals  to  the  AVic  Testament, 
as  made  up  of  the  "  Gospels  "  and  "  Apostles  " 
(Adv.  Prax.  15).  This  comprehensive  testimony 
extends  to  the  four  Gospels,  the  Acts,  1  Peter,  1 
John,  thirteen  Epistles  of  St.  l'aul,  and  the  A/toco- 
lypse  ;  and,  with  the  exception  of  the  Apocalypse, 
no  one  of  these  books  was  ever  afterwards  rejected 
or  questioned  till  modem  times.'* 

Hut  this  important  agreement  as  to  the  principal 
contents  of  tlie  Canon  left  several  point*  still  unde- 
cided.  The  East  and  West,  as  was  seen  in  the  last 


t>  The  Manlchees  ofler  no  real  exception  to  the 
truth  of  this  remark.    Com  p.  Benusobn,  Hut  * 

Manieh.,  1.  297  f. 
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toetion,  severally  received  some  looks  which  were 
not  universally  accepted.  So  far  the  error  lay  in 
iefect;  but  in  other  cases  apocrvphal  or  unapostolic 
books  obtained  a  partial  sanction  or  a  popular  use, 
before  they  finally  jossed  into  oblivion.  Hoth  these 
phenomena,  however,  were  Umited  in  time  aud 
range,  and  admit  of  explanation  from  the  internal 
character  of  the  books  in  question.  The  examina- 
tion of  the  claims  of  the  separate  writincs  belones 
to  special  introductions;  but  the  subjoined  table 
(No.  III.)  will  give  a  general  idea  of  tlie  extent  and 
nature  of  the  historic  evidence  which  bears  upon 
them. 

This  table  might  l>e  much  extended  by  the  in* 
•ertion  of  isolated  testimonies  of  less  considerable 
writers.  Generally,  however,  it  may  be  said  that 
of  the  "  disputed  "  books  of  the  N.  T.,  the  Apocn- 
ItffMt  was  universally  received,  with  the  single  ex- 
eefition  of  Dionysius  of  Alexandria,  by  all  the 
writers  of  the  period;  and  the  Jpittlt  to  the  He- 
brews, by  the  Churches  of  Alexandria,  Asia(V) 
and  Syria,  but  not  by  those  of  Africa  and  Home. 
The  Epistles  of  St.  Joints  and  St.  Jude,  on  the 
other  hand,  were  little  used,  and  the  Secomi  P.p. 
of  St.  Peter  was  barely  known. 

But  while  the  evidence  for  the  formation  of  the 
» 'anon  is  much  more  copious  during  this  jicriod 
than  during  that  which  preceded,  it  is  essentially 
of  the  same  kind.  It  is  the  evidence  of  use  and 
not  of  inquiry.  The  (  anon  was  fixed  in  ordinary 
practice,  and  douhU  were  resolved  by  custom  and 
not  by  criticism.  Old  feeling*  and  beliefs  were  per- 
|ietuated  by  a  living  tradition ;  and  if  this  habit  of 
mind  was  unfavorable  to  the  |iermaneut  solution  of 
difficulties,  it  gives  fresh  force  to  the  claims  of  the 
acknowledged  books,  which  are  attested  by  the 
witness  of  every  division  of  the  Church  (Okioks, 
Cytkian,  Mktiioihi>),  for  it  is  difficult  to  con- 
ceive how  such  unanimity  could  have  arisen  except 
from  the  original  weight  of  apostolical  authority. 
For  it  will  I*  observed  that  the  evidence  in  favor 
of  the  acknowledged  books  as  a  whole  is  at  once 
dear  and  concordant  from  all  sides  as  soon  as  the 
Christian  literature  is  independent  and  considerable. 
The  Canon  preceded  the  literature  and  was  not  de- 
termined by  it. 

3.  77<e  history  of  the  X.  T.  O'wm  from  A.  n. 
003-307.  —  The  persecution  :f  Diocletian  was  di- 
rected in  a  great  measure  Against  the  Christian 
writings  {lAd.  Instit.  v.  2;  de  Mori.  Pertec.  10). 
The  influence  of  the  Scriptures  was  already  so  great 
and  so  notorious,  that  the  surest  method  of  destroy- 
ing the  faith  seemed  to  be  the  destruction  of  the 
records  on  which  it  was  supported.  The  plan  of 
the  emperor  was  in  part  successful.  Some  were 
fcund  who  obtained  protection  by  the  surrender  of 
the  sacred  books,  and  at  a  later  tune  the  question 
Of  the  readmiasion  of  these  "  traitors"  {tntditores), 
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as  they  were  emphatically  called,  created  a  schism 
in  the  Church.  The  Donatista,  who  maintained 
the  sterner  judgment  on  their  crime,  may  be  re- 
garded as  maintaining  in  its  strictest  integrity  the 
popular  judgment  in  Africa  on  the  contents  of  the 
Canon  of  Scripture  which  was  the  occasion  of  the 
dissension ;  and  Augustine  allows  that  they  held  in 

!  common  with  the  Catholics  the  same  "  Canonical 
Scriptures,''  and  were  alike  "  Uund  bv  the  author- 
ity of  both  Testaments"  (August,  c' Cresc.  i.  31, 
57;  Pp.  12JI,  3).    The  only  doubt  which  can  be 

|  raised  as  to  the  integrity  of  the  Donatist  Canon 
arises  from  the  uncertain  language  which  Augus- 
tine himself  uses  as  to  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews, 
which  the  Donatists  may  also  have  countenanced. 
Hut,  however  this  may  have  been,  the  complete 
Canon  of  the  N.  T.,  as  commonly  received  at  pres- 
ent, was  ratified  at  the  third  Coimii.  ok  Car- 
thage (a.  ]>.  307),"  and  from  that  time  was  ac- 
cepted throughout  the  Latin  Church  (  Ikiiome, 
I.n mm  knt.  IIl'kim  s,  Pii ii.a.sticii  though  oc- 
casional doubts  as  to  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews 
ttill  remained6  (laid.  I  lisp.  Proattu.  §§  85-101)). 

Meanwhile  the  Syrian  Churches,  faithful  to  the 
conservative  spirit  of  the  East,  still  retained  the 
Canon  of  the  I'eshito.  CmcYsoamM  (t  407  a.  d.), 
Tiikoik)Ke  of  MorsirKSTiA  (t  42a  a.  aiMl 
TiiK.oiM.uiKT,  who  represent  the  Church  of  Anti- 
och,  funiisli  no  evidence  in  support  of  the  Epistles 
of  J  tide,  2  Peter,  2,  3  John,  or  the  A/tocolypse.  Ju- 
xim  s,  in  his  account  of  the  public  teaching  at 
Nisibis,  places  the  Epistles  of  James,  Jwle,  2, 
3  John,  2  Peter  in  a  second  class,  and  mentions 
the  doubts  which  existed  in  the  East  as  to  tlie 
Apocnltjfue.  And  though  Ei-iikkm  Syiu'm  was 
acquainted  with  the  A/wodypse  ( 0pp.  Syr.  ii.  p. 
332  c),  yet  his  genuine  Syrian  works  exhibit  no 
habitual  use  of  the  books  which  were  not  contained 
in  tlie  Syrian  Canon,  a  fact  which  must  throw  some 
discredit  upon  the  frequent  quotations  from  them 
which  occur  in  those  writings  which  are  only  pre- 
served in  a  Greek  translation.** 

The  Churches  of  Asia  Minor  seem  to  have  occu- 
pied a  mean  position  as  to  the  Canon  between  the 
East  and  West.  With  the  exception  of  the  Ajtoca- 
lijpse,  they  received  generally  all  the  books  of  the 
N.  T.  as  contained  in  the  African  Canon,  but  this 
is  definitely  excluded  from  tlie  Catalogue  of  Gkkq- 
ouy  of  Nazianzcs  (tc.  380  a.  !>.),  and  pro- 
nounced "  spurious  "  {v6dov),  on  the  authority  of 
"  the  majority  "  (o/  wAciovs),  in  that  of  Amiiulo- 
ci m's  (c.  380  A.  !>.),  while  it  is  passed  over  in 
silence  in  the  Ijuxlicene  Catalogue,  which,  even  if 
it  has  no  ri^ht  to  its  canonical  position,  yet  be- 
longs to  the  period  and  country  with  which  it  is 
commonly  connected.  The  same  Canon,  with  the 
same  omission  of  the  AjXKalypse,  is  given  by  Cyku* 
of  JhiasALEM  (f  38G  a.  i>.);  though  EriniA- 


4  The  enumeration  of  the  Pauline  Eplstlu*  marks 
Jie  doubt  which  had  existed  as  to  the  Hebrews :  Epls- 
touB  Ihiuli  Apostoli  xiit.  ;  cjusdem  ad  llebneos  una. 
Id  the  Council  of  Hippo  (Can.  3»3)  the  phrase  is  sim- 
ply "  xiv.  EpistU*  of  St.  Paul."  Generally  it  may  be 
observed  that  the  doubt  was  in  many,  ir  not  in  most, 
earn  n*  to  the  authorship,  and  not  as  to  the  canonirity 
if  the  li  lU-r.    Conip.  Tlicron.  Ep.  ail  Dartl.,  120.  §  8. 

*  The  MSS.  of  the  Vulgate  from  the  sixth  century 
lownwards  very  frequently  contain  tho  apocryphal 
tCpistle  to  th»  Laodicean*  among  the  Pauline  Epistles, 
teneraily  after  the  Epistle  to  the  Colossians,  but  also 
a  other  pUi-«s,  without  any  mark  of  suspicion.  The 
«zt  In  Cod  Hart.  (Brit.  Mas  )  2888  (sec.  xl.)  In  which 


it  occurs  after  the  Apocalypse,  differs  in  several  respects 
from  any  of  Anger's  MSS.  Coin  p.  Anger,  Drr  lynx/ire- 
ntrbritf,  Leipx.  1848,  pp.  142  ff.  The  Greek  title  iu  Q 
(not  F),  irpof  Aaovicuoi<rm  apx'rai,  U  apparently  only 
a  rendering  of  the  Latin  title  from  the  form  of  the 
name  Laudicenscs).  (The  text  of  this  Epistle,  ac- 
cording to  four  MSS.  in  the  British  Museum,  Is  given 
by  Mr.  Westcott  In  his  History  of  the  Canon  of  tht 
y.  T.,  2d  ed.,  App.  E.) 

c  *  On  the  doubtful  genuineness  of  the  (irrek  writ- 
ing* which  bear  the  name  of  Ephrem,  see  T  res  si  lea 
Textual  Criticism  of  the  N.  T.  (Home's  Introd.,  10th 
ed  vol.  It.),  p.  837,  note,  and  Rodiger  In  Ueiaog'i 
Reel-Eneykl  ir  87.  * 
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antra,  who  was  bis  fellow-countryman  and  contem- 
porary, confirms  the  Western  Canon,  while  he  no- 
tices the  doubt*  which  were  entertained  as  to  the 
Apocalypst.  These  doubt*  prevailed  in  the  Church 
ot  Constantinople,  and  the  Apo*-.iypte  does  not 
teem  to  have  been  recognized  wiere  down  to  a  late 
period,  though  in  other  r»*pects  the  Constantino- 
politan  Canon  was  complete  and  pure  (NicEriio- 
■X's,  I'mmus,  (Kcumkmuh,  Tiieohiylact, 
t  c.  1077  a.  n.). 

The  well-known  Festal  Letter  of  AntASAsirs 
(t  373  A.  i>.)  bears  witness  to  the  Alexandrine 
( 'anon.  This  contains  a  clear  and  positive  list  of 
the  books  of  the  N.  T.  as  they  are  received  at  pres- 
ent-, and  the  judgment  of  Athanasius  is  confirmed 
by  the  practice  of  hiB  successor  Cykiu 

One  important  Catalogue  yet  remains  to  be  men- 
tioned. After  noticing  in  separate  places  the  ori- 
gin and  use  of  the  Gospels,  and  Epistles,  Et'SEBius 
iunu  up  in  a  famous  passage  the  results  of  his 
inqu sy  into  the  evidence  on  the  Apostolic  books 
furnuhed  by  the  writings  of  the  three  first  centu- 
ries (//•  A",  in.  25).  His  testimony  is  by  no  means 
free  from  difficulties,  nor  in  all  points  obviously 
consistent,  but  his  last  statement  must  be  used  to 
fix  tke  interpretation  of  the  former  and  more  cur- 
sory notices.  In  the  first  class  of  acknoirledyed 
lookn  (ifioKoyovfxtva)  he  places  the  four  Gospels, 
the  I'pisties  of  St.  Paul  (i.  c.  fourteen,  If.  A.  iii. 
3),  1  John,  1  l'eter,  and  (tX  ye  Qave'in)  in  case  its 
authenticity  is  admitted  (such  seems  to  be  his  mean- 
ing), the  AjK>calyj)$e.  The  second  class  of  disputed 
hooka  (iun-i\ry6nfva)  he  subdivides  into  two  parts, 
the  t rst  consisting  of  such  as  were  generally  known 
and  »ecognized  (yvdptfia  rots  iroAAoIf ),  including 
the  Fpistles  of  Jam**,  Jwle,  2  Peter,  2,  3  John  ; 
and  Ue  second  of  those  which  he  pronounces  spu- 
riout  (v6da),  that  is  which  were  either  unauthentic 
or  unapostolic,  as  the  Acts  of  I'aul,  the  Shepherd, 
the  Apocalypse  of  Peter,  the  A/tocalyp«e  of  John 
(if  oX  a  work  of  the  Apostle),  and  according  to 
soma  the  Gospel  according  to  the  Hebrews.  These 
two  great  classes  contain  all  the  books  which  had 
received  ecclesiastical  sanction,  and  were  in  common 
distinguished  from  a  third  class  of  heretical  forge  r- 
ie$  («-  g.  the  Gospels  of  Thomas,  l'eter,  Matthias, 
<fcc.). 

Oue  point  in  the  testimony  of  Eusebius  is  partic- 
ularly deserving  of  notice.  The  evidence  in  favor 
of  the  apostolic  authority  of  2  Ptter  which  can  be 
deri»id  from  the  existing  writings  of  the  first  three 
cenUries  is  extremely  slender;  but  Kusebius,  who 
poasvtsed  more  copious  materials,  describes  it  as 
"gererally  well  known;"  and  this  circumstance 
■lona  suggests  the  necessity  of  remembering  that 
le  early  Catalogues  rest  on  evidence  no  longer 
,  failable  for  us.  In  other  respects  the  classification 
of  Fusebiiu  is  a  fair  summary  of  the  results  which 
folio  it  from  the  examination  of  the  extant  anto- 
Niouie  literature. 

The  evidence  of  later  writers  is  little  more  than 
the  repetition  or  combination  of  the  testimonies 
already  quoted.  An  examination  of  table  No.  IV., 
p.  374,  which  Includes  the  most  important  Caxa- 
\>yues  of  the  writings  of  the  Nr.  T.,  will  convex  » 
dear  summary  of  much  that  has  been  said,  ani 
up^Iy  the  most  important  omissions. 

At  the  era  of  the  Reformation  the  question  of 
Lhe  N.  T.  Canon  became  again  a  subject  of  great 
tbtrgh  pariHal  interest.  The  hasty  decree  of  the 
Downed  of  Trent,  which  affirmed  the  authority  of 
•0  die  b»ks  commonly  received,  called  out  the 
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opposition  of  controrcrsijilists,  who  quoted  and  en 
forced  the  early  doubts.  Kuasmts  with  charac- 
teristic moderation  denied  the  ajwstolic  origin  of 
the  KpUtte  to  the  Hebrew,  2  l\ttr,  and  the  Apoc- 
alypte,  but  left  their  canonical  authority  unques- 
tioned (Prtef.  (id  AntiUyom.).  Lutiiki:,  on  the 
otlier  hand,  with  bold  self-reUance,  created  a  purely 
subjective  standard  for  the  canonicity  of  the  Script- 
ures in  the  character  of  their  "  teaching  of  ( "hrist," 
and  while  he  placed  the  Gospel  and  first  Epistle  of 
St.  John,  the  Epistles  of  St.  i'aul  to  the  Komana, 
Galatians,  Ephcsians,  and  the  first  Epistle  of  St. 
l'eter,  in  the  first  rank  as  containing  the  "  kernel 
of  Christianity,"  he  set  aside  the  Ppitth  to  the  He- 
brew*, St.  Jttde,  St.  Jamen,  and  the  A/*ctlyj>te  at 
the  end  of  his  version,  and  spoke  of  them  and  the 
remaining  AntUegomena  with  varying  degrees  of 
disrespect,  though  he  did  not  separate  2  Ptter  and 
2,  3  J  vim  from  the  other  Epistles  (comp.  I.andcrer, 
Art.  Kanon  in  Ilerzog's  Pncykhp.  p.  2*J5  ft".). 
The  doubts  which  Luther  rested  mainly  on  inter- 
nal evidence  were  variously  extended  by  some  of 
his  followers  (Mkla.nctiion,  Ctntur.  Maydtb., 
Flaciis,  Gkumakp:  comp.  Iteuss,  §  334);  and 
es[jecially  with  a  polemical  aim  against  the  Homish 
Church  by  Chemnitz  (Pram.  Omr.  Trid.  i.  73). 
Hut  while  the  tendency  of  the  Lutheran  writers 
was  to  place  the  Antilegomena  on  a  lower  stage  of 
authority,  their  views  received  no  direct  sanction  in 
any  of  the  Lutheran  symtiolic  books,  which  admit 
the  "  prophetic  and  aj)OsU'lic  writing  of  the  (fid 
and  New  Testaments,"  as  a  whole,  without  further 
classification  or  detail.  The  doubts  as  to  the  An- 
tilegomcna  of  the  N.  T.  were  not  confined  to  the 
Lutherans.  Cahi-staut,  who  was  originally  a 
friend  of  Luther  and  afterwards  professor  at  Zurich, 
endeavored  to  bring  back  the  qiiotK.n  to  a  critical 
discussion  of  evidence,  and  placed  the  Aulilcgotncna 
in  a  third  class  "on  account  of  the  coiitmversy  as 
to  the  liooks,  or  rather  (tit  cert i us  loquar)  as  to 
tlieir  authors"  (he  Can.  Script,  pp.  410-12,  ed. 
Cretin.).  Calvin,  while  he  denied  the  1'auline 
authorship  of  the  Ppittle  to  the  Ihbrtirt,  and  at 
least  questioned  the  authenticity  of  2  Pi  t(  >\  did  not 
set  aside  tlieir  canonicity  (Pnrf.  ml  Ihhr.;  ad 
2  Pttr.)  ;  and  he  notices  the  doubts  as  to  St.  Jama 
and  St.  Jtuie  only  to  dismias  them. 

The  language  of  the  Articles  of  the  Church  of 
England  with  regard  to  the  N.  T.  is  remarkable. 
In  the  Articles  of  1552  no  list  of  the  Itooks  of 
Scripture  is  given:  but  in  the  Elizabethan  Articles 
(1562,  1571)  a  definition  of  Holy  Scripture  is 
given  as  "  the  Canonical  liooks  of  the  ( >ld  and  New 
Testament,  of  irhofe  authority  tea*  ro-ri  r  any  doubt 
in  Oie  Church"  (Art.  vi.).  Tliis  definition  is  fol- 
lowed by  an  enumeration  of  the  l*x>ks  of  the  (). 
T.  and  of  the  Apocrypha;  and  then  it  is  said  sum- 
marily, without  a  detailed  catalogue,  "all  tlie  liooks 
of  the  N.  T.,  as  they  are  commonly  received,  w€ 
do  receive  and  account  them  for  Canonical  (pro 
Canonicis  habemus)."  A  distinction  thus  remains 
between  the  "Canonical"  liooks,  and  such  "Ca- 
nonical liooks  as  have  never  been  doubted  in  the 
Church ; "  and  it  seems  impossible  to  avoid  the 
conclusion  that  the  framers  of  the  Articles  intended 
to  leave  a  freedom  of  judgment  on  a  point  on  which 
the  greatest  of  the  continental  reformers,  and  even 
of  Komish  scholars  (Sixtus  Sen.  HiUinth.  S.  i.  1; 
CaiKan,  Prtef.  ad  Kpp.  ad  Hebr..  Jac.  2,  3  John, 
Jud.)  were  divided  The  omission  cannot  havs 
arisen  sokly  from  the  fact  that  the  Article  in  ques- 
tion was  framed  with  reference  to  the  Church  of 
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Only  "  disputed"  books  arc  noticed,  or  such  as  were  in  tome  degree  recognised  as  authoritative.. 

The  symbols  are  used  as  before. 
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[.  Ookciuab  Catalogues: 
Apostolic  (Concil.  Quinisext) 

• 

L.C  npr.l 
I-  e.  siyr. 
L-  c  svpr.1 

3.  Okikntal  Catalogues: 
(a)  Syr  it i. 

The  r<*hito  Version  .    .  . 

J.i. inn.  Datuaac  

Jibed  Jeau  .... 
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U  c.  «//>r. 
L,  c  supr.* 
L.  c  »«/>r. 

(0)  J  ait  flint. 

Cyril  of  Jcrus  

(c)  Altxandria. 
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Z7.  E.  iii.  25.< 
L.  e.  svpr* 
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Ap.   Kusel..  11. 
L.  c  supr.* 

(d)  Asia  Minor. 
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Synap.  S.  Script 
torn.  >L  p.  .11* 
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L.  c  svpr. 
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t«.  Occii»e.vtal  Catalogues: 
V*)  Africa. 

Cod.  CUtrom  
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Tischdf.  Cud. 

Clarom.  f 

468  ft*. 
L.  c.  swpr. 

b)  Italy. 

Innocent   

Cassiodorus  (  Vet.  Trans  )  . 

[c)  Spain. 
Isidore  of  Seville  .... 
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• 
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• 
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non,  p.  558  fT. 
Hctr.   88  (AIL 

60).l° 
Ad  Paul.  Ep.53. 

§  8  (i.  p.  648. 

ed.  Migne). 
L.  c.  svpr. 
L.  c.  svpr. 
L.  c  *»/"•• 
DtlnsLdk.  Lin 

14." 

Dt  Ord.  Libr.  £ 
Script  tsuf.J 
Hodv,  p.  G49- 
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with  which  the  Church  of  England  was 
agreed  on  the  X.  T.  Canon ;  for  all  the  other  Ftot- 
sstant  conftawions  which  contain  any  list  of  books, 
pre  a  list  of  the  books  of  th<3  New  as  well  as  of 
the  Old  Testament  (Cow/.  Belg.  4  Con/.  Gall.  3; 
Cmf.  Fid.  1).  Hut  if  this  license  is  rightly  con- 
ceded by  the  Anglican  Articles,  the  great  writers 
of  the  Church  of  England  have  not  availed  them- 
selves of  it.  The  early  commentators  on  the  Ar- 
ticles take  little  (Uurnct)  or  no  notice  (Ueveridge) 
of  the  doubts  as  to  the  Antilegomena;  and  the 
chief  controversialists  of  the  reformation  accepted 
the  full  Canon  with  emphatic  avowal  (\V  hi  taker, 
OUp.  on  Scripture,  cxiv.  105;  Fulkc's  lh fence  of 
Lnrj.  Trans,  p.  8;  Jewel,  Drfence  of  A  pel.  ii.  D,  1). 

The  judgment  of  the  Creek  Church  in  the  case 
of  the  O.  T.  was  seen  to  lie  little  more  than  a  re- 
flection of  the  opinions  of  the  West.  The  difler- 
ence  between  the  1  Ionian  and  Reformed  Churches 
on  the  N.  I .  was  less  marked;  and  the  two  eon- 
flicting  Creek  confessions  confirm  in  general  U'mis, 
without  any  distinct  enumeration  of  book*,  the  jx>p- 
ular  Canon  of  the  X.  T.  (<"yr.  Luc.  Conf  i.  42; 
Dosith.  Conf  tit.  i.  4ti7).  The  confession  of  Mb- 
trophanks  gives  a  complete  list  of  the  book*;  and 
their  numlier  —  thirty-three  —  with  the 
of  the  Saviour's  life,  that  "  not  even  the  num- 
ber of  tho  Sacred  liooks  might  be  devoid  of  a  di 
vine  mystery  "  (Mctroph.  Critop.  C»nf.  ii.  10o,  Ed. 
Kimm.  et  Weissenb.).  At  present,  as  was  already 
the  case  at  the  close  of  the  17th  century  (I-eo  Al- 
latius,  ap.  Fabric.  Bibl.  Gnec.  v.  App.  p.  JW),  the 
Antilegomena  are  reckoned  by  the  (ircek  Church 
•s  equal  in  Canonical  authority  in  all  respects  with 
the  remaining  books  {Culrchiim,  1.  c.  supr.). 
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The  assaults  which  have  been  made,  especially 
during  the  present  century,  upon  the  authenticity 
I  of  the  separate  books  of  the  Old  and  New  Testa^ 
I  ments  belong  to  the  special  articles.  The  general 
'  course  which  they  have  taken  is  simple  and  natural 
Sender  (Untertuch.  d.  Kan.  1771-5)  first  led  the 
i  way  towards  the  later  subjective  criticism,  though 
he  rightly  connected  the  formation  of  the  Canon 
with  the  formation  of  the  Catholic  Church,  but 
without  any  clear  recognition  of  the  providential 
power  which  wrought  in  both.  Next  followed  a 
series  of  special  essays  in  which  the  several  Imoks 
were  discussed  individually  with  little  regard  to  the 
place  which  they  occupy  in  the  whole  collection 
(.Schleicrmacher,  Hrctsclmeider,  De  Wette,  &c.). 
At  last  an  ideal  view  of  the  early  history  of  Chris- 
tianity was  used  as  the  standard  by  which  the  hooks 
were  to  be  tried,  and  the  books  were  regarded  m 
results  of  typical  forms  of  doctrine  and  not  the 
sources  of  them  (F.  C  Buur,  Schwegler.  Zeller). 
All  true  sense  of  historic  evidence  was  thus  lost. 
The  jrrowtli  of  the  Church  was  left  without  expla- 
nation, and  the  original  relatiojis  and  organic  unity 
of  the  X.  T.  were  disregarded. 

For  the  later  period  of  the  history  of  the  X.  T. 
Canon,  from  the  close  of  the  second  century,  the 
great  work  of  Lardner  ( Crrdibilittj  of  the  Gospel 
llUtorg,  Works,  i.-vi.  Fd.  Kippis,  17S8)  furnishci 
ample  and  trustworthy  materials.  For  the  earlier 
period  his  criticism  is  necessarily  im|M>rfeet,  and 
requires  to  Iw  combined  with  the  results  of  later 
inquiries.  Kirchhofer's  collection  of  the  original 
pushes  which  bear  on  the  history  of  the  Canon 
(  (litellenmrninlunij,  u.  t.  w.,  Ziirich,  181-1)  is  useful 
and   fairly  complete,  but   frequently  inaccurate. 


NOTES  ON  TABLE  NO.  IV. 
1  The  omission  of  tho  Apocalypse  Is  frequently  ex-  I  8  Till*  Canon  of  Chrysostom.  which  agrees  with  that 
plained  by  the  expressed  object  of  tho  Catalogue,  as  a  of  the  IVshito,  Is  fully  supported  by  the  casual  erl. 
Ust  of  books  for  public  eccleslistical  use:  6<ra  6*1  0i0-  drnce  of  the  quotations  which  occur  in  hi*  works. 
kia  drn7t»w««r0<M,  compared  with  the  former  canon :  Tho  quotation  fmm  2  Peter,  whlrh  Is  found  in  Horn 
<m  ov  6*1  ;ii«n«oi<  *aVoi<  A«7<trt>cu  «V  771  ««Ai,aia,  »'»  Joann.  34  (.'53),  torn.  viii.  p.  2-'»>  (ed.  Par.),  standi 
«.  t.  A.    Yet  compare  the  Catalogue  of  Cyril.  alone.    SuitTwt'  assertion  is.  v. 'I«-oi-»Tfv)  that  ho  re- 

1  The  Catalogue  adds  likewise  the  Apostolical  t'on-  '  P1'iml  " tho  Apornltfpv.  and  three  Epistle*  of  .St.  John  » 


ttitutions  [iiarayat  .  .  .  «V  orru  (ii&AicHs,)  for  esoteric 
use.  When  the  Catalogue  was  contirmed  in  the  Quiu- 
teexUne  Council  (Can.  2).  the  Constitutions  were  ex- 
cluded on  the  ground  of  corruptions ;  but  no  notice 
was  taken  of  the  Epistles  of  Clement,  both  of  which, 
M  is  well  kno  Tii,  are  found  at  the  end  of  the  Col. 
Alex.,  and  are  mentioned  In  the  index  Ix-fore  the  gen- 
eral summary  of  books  ;  which  ag.iin  is  follo-.red  by 
the  titles  of  the  ApnervpYil  Psalm*  of  Solomon. 

3  He  adls  also  "  the  Apostolic  Canons."  and  accord- 
ing to  one  MS.  the  two  Epistles  of  Clement. 

4  The  other  chief  p  usages  in  Kusebius  are,  H.  E. 
Hi.  8,  24 ;  ii.  Si.  1IU  object  in  the  passage  quoted  is 
4i*Uf<^aA<uu>cra<70<u  Tat  iifAwtfc uraf  rijs  Kaxirqi  iia6r)Kiji 

*  The  list  concludes  with  the  words,  Ta  ii  Aoiiro  nav- 
ra  ♦*£•»  ir«i'crSn»  iv  4<vt<>ji  •  *al  o<ra  piv  iv  «'«c«An<ri'a  p't) 
iyaytvunrxtTai,  Tavra  p.t)&i  Kara  aavTW  avayiWtm*  «a- 
Kk  »jxov<ra«.  .  .  . 

8  At  the  end  of  tho  list  Athanasius  says  from  p.  abov-),  i 
VfitK  tovtms  iwtfiaWiru,,  p-ifi*  tovtvv  a^aip*i<j^a  ti. 
7  Arephiloch.  I.  r. : 

ii  <fxxri  rii-  wpi*  T^oauruK  vMor, 
ovk  *v  A.'yovrrj-  yvry-ria  yap  if  x<«P«<- 
*%V  rikomov;  koBoKikvv  f)rt<rroA<ur 
TiWt  nif  inrn  <^i<riV.  oi  ii  rp*U  novot 
X/»n»'at  hex*(T*<u,  ttjk  'Unufiov  niiw. 
fUa*  6i  Uerpov,  rijf  t*  'Iumkvov  fitay     .  . 
■rift/i'  'Airo«aA»r^t>'riii''Iu»<i»^ov  iraAc* 
Tt*cv  fiiv  iy«pir-ov<Tii>.  oi  irA*i'ov«  it  yi 
'  «n«riK.    Ourrx  A<l/<v6*<rraTns 
*  tlij  ri»-  9*owv*v<rrwy  ypa+itr  .  .  . 


is  not  supported  by  any  other  evldenci 

V  Nicephorus  adils  to  the  disputerl  l»ooks  "  the  Oos- 
pel  according  to  tho  Hebrews."  Ic  one  MS.  the  ,!/«* 
atirpv  of  St.  .lohn  is  place!  also  among  the  Apocry- 
plial  books  (Crednor,  a.  a.  O.  p.  122). 

1«  This  Catalogue,  which  excludes  the  Epistle  to  thj 
lirltrews  and  the  Apoealyps*  (statutum  est  nihil  allud 
lugi  in  ecclesia  debere  catholic*  nisi  .  .  .  .  et  I'aull 
t retlreim  epistolas  et  septeui  alias  .  .  .  . ),  Is  followed 
by  a  section  in  which  l'hllastrius  speaks  of  ''  other 
[heretics]  who  assort  that  the  Epistle  tn  ih<  11  hrrws  is 
not  Paul's  "  (lire.  89).  And  In  another  phire  ( Hrrr. 
f)0)  he  reckons  it  as  heresy  to  deny  the  authenticity 
of  tho  Oospel  and  Apoenlupsr  of  St.  John.  The  diff<  r 
ent  statements  seem  to  be  the  result  of  careless  com 
pilntion. 

11  This  catalogue  is  described  as  rf  secundum  nnfi 
quani  transtatlpnem,"  and  stands  parallel  wiUi  t!if*« 
of  Jerome  and  Augustine.  The  enumeration  of  the 
Catholic  epistles  Is  somewhat  ambiguous,  but  I  b»-lieve 
that  it  includes  only  three  epistles.  Eplstol.-e  IV  ri 
ad  gentes,  Jtuo'ji,  Johannis  ad  Parthos.  Toe  insert!  ri 
of  JmIit  after  Rentes,  seems  to  have  l»cen  a  tvpogrsph- 
ical  error,  for  the  present  writer  has  not  found  the 
reading  in  any  one  of  fou-  MSS.  which  he  ha*  exiuu- 
inea 

In  another  place  (/)'  Ecrles.  O'fir.  i.  12)  Isidore 
mentions  w»-nout  condemning  the  doubts  which  ex- 
isted as  to  tne  EpiMU  to  the  Hebrews,  .'antes,  2,  8  John 
2  Peter,  bat  tsot  as  to  Jade. 
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The  writings  of  F.  C.  Baur  and  his  followers  often 
•on tain  very  valuable  hints  as  to  the  characteristics 
tf  the  several  books  in  relation  to  later  teaching, 
however  perverse  their  conclusions  may  be.  In  op- 
position to  them  Thiersch  has  vindicated,  perhaps 
with  an  excess  of  zeal,  but  yet  in  the  main  rightly, 
the  position  of  the  Apostolic  writings  in  relation 
to  the  first  age  ( Versuch  zur  I/ertttlluny,  u.  a. 
Erlangen,  1845;  and  Kitciederung,  u.  s.  tc.,  Er- 
lang.  18413).  The  section  of  Beuss  on  the  subject 
(Die  litsch.  d.  heit.  Schnften  X.  T.,  2tc  Aufl. 
Braunschw.  1853  [4th  ed."l8«4]),  and  the  article 
of  Lmderer  (Herzog's  Encyklup.  s.  v.)  contain  val- 
uable  summaries  of  the  evidence.  Other  references 
and  a  fuller  discussion  of  the  chief  points  are  given 
by  the  author  of  this  article  in  The  J/istory  of  Uie 
Canon  of  the  X.  T.  (Cambr.  1830).    II.  F.  W. 

•  Among  the  more  recent  writers  on  the  subject 
the  following  may  be  mentioned :  Ki  stlin  (of  the 
Tubingen  school),  /We  pseudvnyme  Lithra'ur  drr 
illtsten  Kirche,  tin  Rtitrag  zur  tirsch.  der  Bild- 
ung  da  Kanont,  in  Baur  and  feller's  ThtoL  Jakrb. 
1851,  x.  149-221;  Causscn,  Lt  canon  dts  Saint* * 
Rcriturtf,  etc.,  2  vol.  Ltusanne,  1800,  translated 
and  abridged  by  Dr.  K.  X.  Kirk,  'The  Canon  of 
the  Holy  Scripture*  examined  in  the  /.it, hi  of  His- 
wry,  Ikwton,  1862  (Amer.  Tract  Sue.);  Credner, 
Gesch.  dts  Xeutest.  A' /how,  herausy.  ran  lir.  H. 
Volhnar,  Berlin,  18(i0;  Hlcek,  Am/,  in  das  A*.  7'., 
Berlin,  1862,  pp.  631-078;  Hilgenfeld.  /><  /•  Kanon 
and  die  Kiitik  dts  A'.  T,  Halle,  1863;  Beu.w, 
ffistoire  dtt  canon  des  Saintts  Ju-iituns  dans 
ttiglise  chretimne,  2«'  cd.,  Straslwurg,  1X64,  first 
published  in  the  Strasliourg  /{?rue  de  Thrnhx/ie, 
1800-63;  Westcott,  The  BilAe  in  the  Church, 
Iyondon,  1864,  18mo,  a  popular  work ;  and  a  second 
edition,  enlarged  and  revised,  of  his  History  of  the 
Canon  of  the  A'.  '/'.,  Undon,  186*;,  the  1  est'  trea- 
tise on  tlic  subject  in  English.  Ser  further  the 
references  under  Cio.sj-i:i,s,  and  the  tutue*  of  other 
books  of  the  New  Testament.  A. 

CANOPY  UuvwxtToV.  conopeum:  .Ind.  x.  21. 
xiii.  !t,-xvi.  ID).    The  canopy  of  Holofcrnes  is  the 
only  one  mentioned,  although,  pcrha|««,  from  the 
"pillars  "  of  the  litter  [IU:i>]  described  in  I 'ant.  iii. 
10,  it  may  be  argued  that  its  equipage  would  in- 
clude a  canopy.    It  probably  retained  the  mosquito 
nets  or  curtains  in  which  the  name  originated,  al- 
though its  description  (Jud.  x.  21)  I>etniy8  luxury 
and  display  rather  than  6uch  simple  usefulness, 
v'arro  (/'.  R.  ii.  10,  8)  uses  rpiat  in  ami /his  jactnt 
)f  languid  women,  very  much  as  avawaut/ufvos 
iv  r<p  KUfvwirtlcp  (I-  ('.)  describes  the  |;<>sition  of  a 
luxurious  general.    (For  further  classical  illustra- 
tkm,  see  /act.  of  Ant.  art.  <  onoi-kl  m.  )    It  might 
possibly  be  asked  why  Judith,  whose  business  was 
.■sicape  without  delay,  should  have  taken  the  trouble 
to  pull  down  the  canopy  on  the  Ixnly  of  Holofernes  ? 
ProUibly  it  was  an  instance  of  the  Hebrew  notion 
•hat  blood  should  l>e  instantly  covered  (comp.  2 
Sam.  xx.  12;  I.ev.  xvii.  13)  [Blooh];  and  for 
this  purpose  the  light  bedding  of  Syria  was  inade- 
quate.   [Bei>.]     Tent  furniture  also  is  naturally 
lighter,  even  when  most  luxurious,  than  that  of  a 
palace;  and  thus  a  woman's  hand  might  unfix  it 
from  the  pillars  without  much  difficulty.    II.  II. 

canticles  (nm;!pn  n>rr,  Sony  of 

Songs,  i.  e.  the  most  beautiful  of  songs:  ia/xa 

Strndruv:  Canlicum  Canticomm),  entitled  in  the 
V.  Tiif  Soxcj  of  Solomon.    No  book  of  the 
)  T.  has  been  the  subject  of  more  varied  criticism, 


CANTICLES 

or  been  more  frequently  selected  for  separate  (rata 
lation  than  the  Song  of  Solomon.  It  may  1*  con- 
venient to  consider  it  under  four  point*  of  view:  I 
Author  and  date;  II.  Form;  III.  Meaning;  IV 
Ca  tumidly. 

I.  Authm-  and  date.  —  By  the  Hebrew  title  it  ii 
ascribed  to  Solomon ;  and  so  in  all  the  versions,  and 
by  the  majority  of  Jewish  and  Christian  writers, 
ancient  and  modern.    In  fact,  if  we  except  a  few 
of  the  Tabnudical  writers  (Bava  Bathra,  B.  Moses 
Kimchi;  sec  Cray's  Key),  who  assigned  it  to  the 
age  of  Hczckiah,  there  is  "scarcely  a  dissentienfroicr 
down  to  the  close  of  the  last  century.    More  recent 
criticism,  however,  has  called  in  question  this  deep- 
rooted  and  well  accredited  tradition.   Among  Er.g- 
lish  scholars  Kennicott,  among  (ierman  Eicbhom 
and  liosenmuller,  regard  the  poem  as  lelonging  to 
the  age  of  Ezra  and  Xchemiah  (Kennicott,  /fist.  i. 
20-22;  Eichhorn,  T.iidtituny  in  d„s  A.  T,  Bd.  iii.  § 
647,  p.  531  ff.,  2d  ed. ;  liosenm.  Animadr.  in  hmth. 
Prwlecl.,  SrtioL  in  V.  T.).    Kennicott  based  his 
opinion  upon  the  uniform  insertion  of  the  »,  in  all 
the  copies,  in  the  nanw  of  David  (VVM.  The 
name,  however,  occurs  only  once  (it.  4);  and  the 
insertion  of  the  letter  in  this  solitary  instance  ii 
easily  accounted  for  by  a  supposed  error  in  trens- 
seription.    At  any  rate  the  insertion  of  the  *  would 
not  bring  the  Canticles  so  far  down  as  the  time  of 
Ezra;  since  we  find  the  same  peculiarity  in  Hos. 
iii.  5,  and  Am.  vi.  5  (Ccsen.  Ltx.  s.  v.).  The 
charge  of  Chaldaism  has  been  vigorously  pressed 
by  Boscnmiiller,  and  especially  by  Eichhorn.  put 
C.esenius  (Ihb.  lir.  §  2)  assigns"  the  hx-k  to  the 
golden  age  of  Hebrew  literature,  and  traces  "the 
few  solitary  Chaldaisms  "  which  occur  in  the  writ- 
ings of  that  age  to  the  hands  of  Chaldee  copyist*, 
(iesenius  has  moreover  suggested  an  inq»ortant  dis- 
tinction  between  Chaldaisms  and  diohctic  variations 
indigenous  to  X.  1'nlestine,  where  he  conjectures 
that  Judges  and  Canticles  were  composed.  The 
application  of  this  principle  is  sufficient  to  elimi- 
nate most  of  the  Chaldaisms  alleged  by  Eichhorn 

(*■•  0-  ?*  fur  while  the  occurrence  of  sim- 

ilar forms  in  Phoenician  affords  an  indication  of 
other  intrmive  fonx-s  L<eside  the  Arnma-an  acting 
ujkjii  the  Biblical  Hebrew.  Nor  is  the  suggestion 
of  (Jesenius  that  the  l»ook  was  written  in  X.  Pal- 
estine, and  consequently  tinge*!  with  a  local  color- 
ing, inconsistent  with  the  opinion  which  places  it 
among  the  "one  thousand  and  five  "  songa  of  Sol- 
omon (1  K.  iv.  32).  Comp.  1  K.  ix.  19  with  2 
<"hr.  viii.  C,  where  the  buildings  of  Lebanon  are 
lecidedly  contrasted  with  those  of  Jerusalem,  and 


are  not  therefore  to  lie  confounded  with  the  "house 
of  the  forest  of  Lebanon"  (1  K.  vii.  2),  which  was 
probably  in  Jerusalem.    By  a  further  conqmrison 
of  these  passages  with  Bobinson  ( IMA.  /Its.  iii. 
441),  who  describes  remains  of  massive  buildings 
as  still  standing  on  Ixbanon,  it  will  npjiear  prob- 
able that  Solomon  had  at  least  a  hunting-seat  some- 
where on  the  skqics  of  that  mountain  (comp.  Cant 
iv.  8).    In  such  a  retreat,  and  under  ti  e  influence 
of  its  scenery  and  the  language  of  the  surrounding 
(icasantry,  he  may  have  written  Canticles.  Artisth 
cally  this  would  have  been  in  keeping  with  the  gen- 
eral conditions  of  pastoral  poetry.     In  our  owt 
language  such  compositions  are  not  un frequently  ac- 
commodated to  rustic  ideas,  and  sometimes  to  pro- 
vincial  dialects.    If,  moreover,  it  should  be  urged 
that  Chaldaisms  arc  not  prorincialiama,  it  may  b» 
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*plttd  that  Solomon  could  scarcely  be  ignoruut  of  I  tialis  of  a  pastoral  kind."  Michael!*  and  Roien- 
J>e  .Yramsr-ui  literature  of  his  own  time,  and  that  nmller,  while  differing  as  to  its  interpretation,  ag 


?  mav  have  consciously  used  it  for  the  purpose  of 
iriehtnent  («H>.sen.  Ih'lrr.  dr.  §§  2,  4). 
The  title,  though  it  is  possibly  too  flattering  U 
from  the  hand  of  Solomon,  must  hav* 


;re« 

in  making  it  continuous,  carmen  amatorium  * 
(Mich.).  A  modified  continuity  was  suggested  by 
Itossuet,  who  divided  the  Song  into  7  jKirtu,  or 
seems  of  a  pastoral  drama,  corres|M>nding  with  the 
7  days  of  the  Jewish  nuptial  ceremony  (Ixiwtli, 
liossuet  is  followed  by  Calm-t, 
Williams,  and  Ixwrth;  hut  his  division  is 
impugned  by  'lay lor  (Fritgm.  f'>i!i,i,j),  who  pn>- 
poscs  one  of  t>  days;  and  considers  the  drama  to  he 
jH'ti-nufttiil,  not  miti-nupli-il,  as  it  is  explained 
hy  liossuet.  The  entire  nuptial  theory  has  l>eeri 
evenly  handled  hy  .1.  1>.  Miehaelis.  and  the  literal 
sehool  of  interpreters  in  general.  Miehaelis  attacki 
the  first  day  of  liossuet.  and  involves  in  its  destine, 
tion  the  remaining  six  ( S>>t.  <vl  hwih.  J'iiI.  xxxi  ). 
It  should  lie  observed  that  l/iwth  does  not  com- 
pmmise  himself  to  the  ••crfeetlv  dramatic  characu  r 
•Pu"u«  uie  uau"  """u  lu  "'c  "'*«"  ",'  i  of  the  poem.    He  makes  it  a  drama,  hut  onlv  of 

ingenuity  has^-en  euij>l>>^  ,,>\l,^_:l^_'\,"_l;  |  Hie  minor  kind,  i.  e.  dramatic  :ls  a  dialogue;  'and 

therefore  not  more  dramatic  than  an  1  < I  >  1  of  The- 
oeritus,  or  a  Satin*  of  Horace.  The  1'aet  is,  that 
he  was  unahle  to  discover  a  plot;  and  evidently 
meant  a  ijood  deal  more  hy  the  term  ••  pistoral " 
than  hy  the  term  "drama."  Moreover,  it  seem« 
.dear,  that  if  the  only  dramatic  element  in  <  r.nt 


existed  in  the  eopv  used  hy  the  [.XX.,  and  coi.se-  '  <w>"  °'  llie 
.pently  can  lay  claim  to  a  nsjiectable  ant'iipi'ity  *  J .  ( 

The  moral  argument  put  forward  hy  the  supporters  1  cr,'.v»  .  .  m/ 
of  th.:  most  receut  litenil  interpretation,  and  based 
upon  tjLe  improlahility  of  Sdomon's  criminating 
himself  (see  Mow';,  is  not  very  conclusive.  His 
conduct  could  easily  lie  traced  to  a  spirit  of  gener- 
ous self-accusation;  and  at  any  rate  it  need  not  l>e 
exalted  alsjve  the  standard  which  was  likely  to 
'Jourish  in  the  atmosphere  of  a  court  such  as  his. 
On  the  whole  then  it  seem*  unnecessary  to  depart 
from  the  plain  meaning  of  the  Hebrew  title. 

Supposing  the  date  fixed  to  the  reign  of  Solomon, 


ical  and  some  <  hristi an  writers,  in  determining  at 
what  period  of  that  monarch's  life  the  poem  was 
written  (see  Pol.  ><pt.  I'm/.  a<l  Otnt.).  The  Jioiiit 
at  U.-ue  so  uts  to  j>  ave  Urn  whether  .Solomon  ever 
repented  alter  hi>  tall.  If  he  <lid.  it  was  contended 
that  the  ripeiie.s  of  vv'.».loin  exhihited  in  the  Sollg 

»-med  the  natural  gi-owtli^  of  such  mn^mMMi:  I  i^T!iVrii:d«^„i.V"tlMrrioii' 'fastoral  ch":7ricter  of  its 

scenerv  and  allusions  renders  the  term  <!<<u<i>i  less 


if  he  did  not 
tpiritualU  -  in  in 
poem : 


it  was  urged  t 3i.iL  no  other  than  a 
d  in  tn  could  have  eomjiosed  such 
*  poem:  and  tint  then-tore  it  must  have  Urn 
written  wh'.ie  S-|oiuon  was  -lui  the  cherished  of 
G<k1.  Thru  again  it  was  a  moot  point  whether  the 
composition  was  t!ic  product  of  Solomon's  matured 
wisdom,  or  the  fre-h  outhurst  of  his  warm  and 
passionate  vouth:  whether  in  fact  the  master  ele- 
ment of  the  p'i'iii  were  the  lih  nil  form,  or  the 
all(i/<>ric  il  meaning.  The  question  resolves  it -uTi" 
into  one  of  * ,-p,  ,l  tt!.»i,  .and  miLst  l<e  determintsl 
by  reference  to  111.  Mow. 


applicable  than  that  of  uhjl.  |tos«net.  however, 
claims  it  as  a  regular  drama  w  ith  all  the  proprieti.-s 
of  the  cIlss'ic  model.  Now  the  question  is  not  so 
much  whether  the  <  ai.ticli-s  make  up  a  drama,  or 
a  series  of  idyls,  as  which  of  these  two  tins  k  names 
the  more  nearly  expn-ss.>s  its  form.  Ami  if  with 
Ijowth  we  recognize  a  chorus  completely  s\m|>athetic 
anil  assistant,  it  is  difficult  to  sis-  how  we  can  avoid 
calling  the  (nn  iii  a  drama.  Hut  in  all  the  transla- 
tions of  the  <ilh  ;;orir  il  school  which  are  based  U|»n 
I  the  dramatic  idea,  the  interference  of  the  chorus  w 


II.  Form.  —  This  question  is  not  determined  hy  |      infrequent  or  so  imlefmite,  the  absence  of  any- 


fhe  Hebrew  title.  The  rendering  of  3s  ",%'"<7  ",,!S", 
Mentioned  hy  Simonis  Il>>>. ),  ■■  s^-ries  carmi- 

aum"  (comp.  ir«^>a,  chain),  and  adopted  hy 
1'aulus,  (oskI,  an  1  oilier  conimeiiUlors,  can  s.-arcely 
eomiKte  with  tJoenius's,  »•  Smg  "f  Songs,  /.  .  .  the 
most    lieautiful   of   songs"   (comp.   I's.   xlv.  1, 


t'.ing  like  a  dramatic  pn>gre>s  and  development 
sufficient  to  enlist  the  sv  tup  ithv  of  a  chorus  is  so 
evident,  that  the  stmnglv  markisl  e/.///,-  scenery 
could  not  fail  to  outweigh  the  scarcely  perceptible 
elements  of  dramatic  intention.  Accordingly  the 
idyllic  theory.  pn>|x>tinded  f>y  Sig.  Melesegenio. 
confirmed  hy  fhe  use  <if  a  simiLir  form  among  the 


7TV*T  "a  delightful  song."  (iesen.;  "  ear-  Antbians.  under  the  name  of    ( 'ass ides  "  (Sir  \V. 

men   juctm<hmi."  l.'osenm.;  comp.  also  Theocr.  .lones,  IW.<.  vis.  Cmnmrnt.  iii.\  and  adopted  hy 

Idyl.  viii.  ir^oarMkis  ptKoi).    The  non-continuity  (iood,  became  for  a  time  the  favorite  hyjs<tliesis  of 

which  many  critics  attribute  to  the  poem  is  far  the  fil/r</oric>il  school.    After  Markham's  trinsla 


from  fKing  a  modem  discovery.  This  is  sufficiently 
attested  hv  the  IM.  "t'antica  canticonim,"  and 


tion,  however  (see  above),  and  the  division  of  (ihUle- 
rius,  we  eannot  consider  this  theory  as  originating 


the  Chaldee  parap!tn»s«*.  the  songs  and  hymns  either  with  the  learned  Italian  trinsla  tor.  or,  an 
which  Solomon,  the  pmphet,  the  king  of  Israel,  j  suggested  by  Mr.  Home,  witfi  Sir  W.  .Jones. 


utt«red  in  the  spirit  of  pmphecy  before  the  Ixinl." 
(ihtsleriiLS  (KJth  cent.)  considered  it  a  drama  in 
five  acts.    One  of  the  first  separate  translations 


The  •V/y.'/o-  form  seems  to  have  recommended 
it.self  to  the  allegorical  school  of  trmslators  as  gcU 
ting  rid  of  that  dramatic  unity  and  plot  which 


published  in  Kngbnd  is  entitled  "  The  Canticles,  their  system  of  inteqiretation  red u ceil  to  a  sueces- 
jr  ItaLvles  of  Solomon,  in  Knglysh  metre."  154!>;  |  sion  of  events  without  any  culminating  issue.  In 
md  in  lolfG  appeared  Solomon's  Song  in  8  eclogues,  i  fact,  it  became  tlio  established  method  of  division 
by  J.  M.  [.Icrvase  MarkhamJ;  the  iiuuiIrt  of  fs>th  with  litenil  and  allegorical  transhtors;  e.  ;/. 
•elogtjcs  in  this  latter  production  Mng  the  same  !  ilcnler,  I've  Smith.  Kleuker,  Magnus;  and  as  late 
m  that  of  the  Idyls  into  which  the  book  was  after  as  l*«Uo  was  maintained  by  Dr.  Nov  en  of  Harvard 
wards  divided  by  .lahn.  Down  to  the  lHth  cent  University,  an  ultra  literdist.  Ifut  the  majority 
lowever,  the  Cauticlos  were  generally  regarded  as  ;  of  recent  trmslators  Monging  to  the  literal  school 
•ontinuous.  |  l'ave  adopt«>l  the  theory  of  .lacobi,  originally  [)n>- 

Gregory  [of]  Nazianzus  calls  it  w^iKhv  SpaucJ  ,  po-wsl  in  177fi,  and  since  developed  by  L'mbreit, 
r«  itai  ifl-LB.  Acconling  to  Patrick,  it  is  a  »  l'as-  ,  Kwald,  Meier,  Ac  .ttased  as  this  thory  is  upon 
toral  Bclogue."  or  a  "  I  )ramatic  poem acconling  I  the  drrnatic  evolut'-on  of  a  simple  love-story  it 
«  LttWth^  '  an  epithabnnum,  or  i-jiarvs  nup- |  supplies  that  e»*mtial  movement  and  internet,  tht 
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want  of  which  was  felt  by  Lowth;  and  justifies  the 
application  of  the  term  drama  to  a  com  posit  ion  of 
which  it  manifests  the  vital  principle  and  organic 
structure. 

By  the  reactionary  allegorists,  of  whom  Rosen  - 
m idler  may  be  considered  the  representative,  the 
Sony  of  Solomon  has  either  been  made  absolutely 
continuous,  or  has  Ijeen  divided  with  reference  to 
its  spiritual  meaning,  rather  than  its  external  form 
(e.  g.  Hengstenberg,  and  Ptof.  Burrowes). 

The  supposition  that  the  Cant  supplied  a  model 
to  Theocritus  seems  based  on  merely  verbal  coinci- 
dences, such  as  could  scarcely  fail  to  occur  between 
two  writers  of  /tastoral  poetry  (conip.  Cant.  i.  0, 
vi.  ID,  with  Thecxr.  xviii.  30,  30;  Cant.  iv.  11  with 
Theocr.  xx.  20,  27;  Cant.  viii.  0,  7,  with  Theocr. 
xxiii.  23-26 ;  see  other  passages  in  Pol.  Hyn. ; 
Ixjwth,  Prod.  ;  Gray's  Key).  In  the  essential  mat- 
ters of  form  and  of  ethical  teaching,  the  resemblance 
does  not  exist. 

III.  Meaning.  —  The  schools  of  interpretation 
may  l«e  divided  into  three  :  —  the  mystical,  or 
typical ;  Ute  allegorical ;  mid  the  literal. 

1.  The  mystical  interpretation  is  properly  an 
otlshoot  of  the  alLgoriral,  and  probably  owes  its 
origin  to  tlie  necessity  which  was  felt  of  supplying 
a  literal  basis  for  the  singulations  of  the  allegorists. 
This  basis  is  either  the  marriage  of  Solomon  with 
l'haraoh's  daughter,  or  his  marriage  with  an  Israel- 
itish  woman,  the  Shulamite.  The  fonner  (taken 
together  with  Manner's  variation)  was  the  favorite 
opinion  of  the  mistical  interpreters  to  tlie  end 
of  the  18th  century:  the  latter  has  obtained  since 
its  introduction  by  Good  (1803).  The  mystical 
interpretation  makes  its  first  appearance  in  Origen, 
who  wrote  a  voluminous  commentary  upon  the 
Cant.  Its  literal  basis,  minus  the  mystical  ap- 
plication, is  condemned  by  Theodoret  (a.  i>.  420.) 
It  reappears  in  Abulpharagius  (1220-1280),  and 
was  received  by  Grotius.  As  involving  a  literal 
basis,  it  was  vehemently  objected  to  by  Sanctius, 
Durham,  and  Calovius;  but  approved  of  and  sys- 
tematized by  llossuet,  endorsed  by  I.owth,  and  used 
for  the  [tuqiose  of  translation  by  Percy  imd  Wil- 
liams. Tlie  arguments  of  Calovius  prevented  its 
taking  root  in  Cermany:  and  the  substitution  by 
Good  of  an  lsraclitish  for  an  Egyptian  bride  has 
not  saved  the  general  theory  from  the  neglect  which 
was  inev  itable  after  the  reactionary  movement  of 
the  l'Jth  century  allegorists. 

2.  Allegorical.  —  Notwithstanding  the  attempts 
which  have  l>een  made  to  discover  this  principle  of 
interpretation  in  the  LXX.  (Cant.  iv.  8);  Eccius. 
(xlrii.  14-17);  Wisd.  (viii.  2);  and  Joseph,  (c. 
Apion.  i.  §  8);  it  is  im|«ossible  to  trace  it  with  any 
certainty  further  back  than  tlie  Talmud  (see  Gins- 
burg,  Jntrwl.).  According  to  the  Talmud  the 
keUtced  is  taken  to  be  God,  the  lured  one,  or  bride, 
is  the  congregation  of  Uratl.  This  general  relation 
u  expanded  into  more  particular  detail  by  the  Tar- 
gum,  or  Chaldee  Paraphrase,  which  treats  the  Song 
>f  songs  as  an  allegorical  history  of  the  Jewish 
l>eo|>lc  from  the  Exodus  to  the  coming  of  the  .Mes- 
siah and  the  building  of  the  third  temple.  In 
order  to  make  out  the  jmr.dlel.  recourse  was  had  to 
the  most  extraordinary  devices:  e.  g.  the  reduction 
of  words  to  their  numerical  value,  and  the  free  in- 
exchanging  of  words  similar  to  each  other  in  sound. 
EJalfirate  as  it  was,  the  interpretation  of  the  Tar- 
*uin  *as  still  further  developed  by  the  mediaeval 
Jewi;  but  generally  constructed  upon  the  same 
Ulegorieal  hypothesis.   It  was  introduced  into  their 
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litiirj,  cal  services;  and  during  the  peneculLcu  of 
the  middle  ages,  its  consoUng  appeal  to  the  psvl 
and  future  glories  of  Israel  maintained  it  as  tbf 
popular  exposition  of  a  national  poein.  It  would 
be  strange  if  so  universal  an  influence  as  that  of 
tlie  scholastic  philosophy  had  not  obtained  an  ex- 
pression in  the  interpretation  of  the  Canticle*.  Such 
an  expiession  we  find  in  the  theory  of  Ibn  Caspi 
(1280-1340),  which  considers  the  book  .is  repre- 
senting the  union  between  the  actire  intellect  (in- 
tellectus  agens),  and  the  rtcejttice  or  mate  rial 
intellect  (intellectus  materialLs).  A  new  school  of 
Jewish  interpretation  was  originated  by  Mendels- 
sohn (1720-1780);  which,  without  actually  denying 
the  existence  of  an  allegorical  meaning,  detei  mined 
to  keep  it  in  abeyance,  and  meanwhile  to  devote 
itself  to  the  literal  interpretation.  At  present  the 
most  learned  Rabbis,  following  I.i  wltolni,  have 
abandoned  the  allegorical  interpretation  in  toto 
(Herxheimer,  1848;  Philippson,  18.V4). 

In  the  Christian  Church,  the  Talmudical  inter- 
pretation, imported  by  Origen,  was  all  but  univer- 
sally received.  It  was  impugned  by  Theodore  of 
Mopsuestia  (360-420),  but  continued  to  bold  its 
ground  as  the  orthodox  theory  till  the  revival  of 
letters;  wben  it  was  called  in  question  by  Erasmus 
and  Grotius,  and  was  gradually  su|>erseded  by  the 
typical  theory  of  Grotius,  Bossuet,  Ijowtli,  &c. 
This,  however,  was  not  ellected  without  a  severe 
struggle,  in  which  Sanctius,  Durham,  and  Calovius 
were  the  champions  of  the  allegorical  against  the 
typical  theory.  The  latter  seems  to  have  been 
maiidy  identified  with  Grotius  (Pol.  »Sy».),  and  was 
stigmatized  by  Calovius  as  the  heresy  of  Theodore 
Mopsuest.,  condemned  at  the  2d  conned  of  Con- 
stantinople, and  revived  by  the  Analtaptists.  In 
the  18th  century  tlie  allegorical  theory  was  reas- 
serted, and  reconstructed  by  PufTendorf  (1770)  and 
the  reactionary  allegorists ;  tlie  majority  of  whom, 
however,  with  Rosenmuller,  return  to  the  system 
of  the  Chaldee  Paraphrase. 

Some  of  the  more  remarkable  variations  of  the 
allegorical  school  are:  —  (".)  'The  extension  of  the 
Chaldee  allegory  to  the  <  bristian  Church,  originally 
projected  by  Aponius  (7th  century),  and  more  fully 
wrought  out  by  De  Ljr.i  (1270-1340),  Brightman 
(1000),  and  Cocceius  (1003-1090).  According  to 
De  Lyra,  chaps,  ii.-vii.  descril>e  the  history  of  the 
Israelites  from  the  Kxodus  to  the  birth  of  Christ ; 
chap.  vii.  ad  Jin.  tlie  history  of  the  Christian 
Church  to  Constantine.  Brightman  divides  the 
Cant,  into  a  history  of  the  Legal,  and  a  history  of 
the  Evangelical  Church ;  his  detail  h  highly  elabo 
rate,  r.  g.  in  Cant.  v.  8,  he  discovers  an  allusion  t» 
I  Peter  Waldo  (1100),  and  in  verse  13  to  Kober: 
Trench  (1200).  (A.)  Luther's  theory  limits  th« 
allegorical  meaning  to  the  contemporaneous  history 
of  the  Jewish  |>eople  under  Solomon,  (c.)  Accord- 
ing to  Ghislerius  and  Com.  a  lapide  the  Bride  ii 
the  Virgin  Mary,  (d.)  Pufl'cndorf  refers  the  spir- 
itual sense  to  the  circumstances  of  our  Saviour's 
death  and  burial. 

3.  The  literal  interpretation  seems  to  have  been 
connected  with  the  general  movement  of  Theodore 
Mopsuest.  (300-420)  and  his  followers,  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  extravagances  of  the  early  (  bristian  al- 
legorists. Its  scheme  was  nuptial,  with  Pharaoh 
daughter  as  the  bride.  That  it  was  by  many  re- 
garded as  the  only  admissible  interpretation  sppearr 
from  Theodoret,  who  mentions  this  opinion  only  tc 
condemn  it.  Home  down  and  overwhelmed  by  ti» 
prolific  genius  of  tuedheval  allegory,  we  Lave  • 
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glimpse  of  it  ic  Abulpbaragius  (rirf.  supr.):  and  in  i  Seel.  5  (rid.  &-14):  tlie  conflict  U  over;  rirtus 
'ite  MS.  commentary  (Bodl.  Oppeuh.  mjIL  No.  and  truth  have  won  the  victory,  and  tlie  shep- 
32o),  cited  by  .Mr.  (iinsburg,  an*;  by  him  referred  herdess  and  her  l>eloved  return  to  their  Lappy 
»njecturally  to  a  French  Jew  of  the  12th  or  13th  home;  visiting  on  the  way  the  tire  beneath 


cent-  litis  Commentary  anticipates  more  recent  J  shade  they  first  plighted  Uieir  trutli  (viii.  5).  Her 
criticism  by  interpreting  the  Song  as  ctUbratiny  i  brothers  repeat  the  promise*  which  they  had  once 


tJte  hunddt  hre  of  a  d,ephenl  and  tJitphrnUxs. 
The  extreme  literal  view  was  propounded  by  Cas- 
tellio  (1544),  who  called  the  Cant.  "  Colloquium 
Solomon  is  cum  arnica  quiulam  Sulanntha,''  and  re- 


made conditionally  upon  her  virtuous  and  irre- 
proacliable  conduct. 

Such  is  a  brief  outline  of  the  scheme  most  re- 
cently projected  by  tbe  litcralLsts.    It  must  not  hi 


jected  it  from  the  Canon.  Following  out  this  idea,  I  supposed,  however,  that  the  suppliers  of  the  alU- 
Whiston  (1723)  recognized  the  book  as  a  composi-  \gorical  interpretation  have  l«cn  finally  driven  froD 


Lion  of  Solomon ;  but  denounced  it  as  Jlmlish,  Lit- 
ciriuus,  uiui  i'Littiiiiu.  Meanwhile  the  uu/tt'ud 
theory  whs  adopted  by  C.rotius  us  the  literal  basis 
of  a  secondary  and  spiritual  interpretation ;  and, 
after  its  <lr.unatical  development  by  liossuet,  long 
continued  to  be  the  stantlard  scheme  of  the  mys- 
tical school.  In  1803  it  was  reconstructed  by 
(rood,  with  a  Jewish  instead  of  an  l^gyptian  bride. 
The  purely  literal  theory,  opposed  on  the  one  hand 
to  the  allegorical  interpretation,  and  on  the  other 
to  Castellio  and  Winston,  owes  iu  origin  to  (ier- 
uiany.  Michaeli*  (1770)  regarded  tbe  Song  as  an 
exponent  of  tretlled  Ittft,  iniwctnl  ami  ht]i/>y. 
But.  while  justifying  its  admission  into  the  Canon, 
he  is  U»t rayed  into  a  levity  of  remark  altogether  in- 
consistent with  the  supposition  that  the  liook  is 
inspired  (.VW.  iul  l/»cth.  l'ntl.).  From  this  time 
the  scholarship  of  Germany  was  mainly  cidistisl  on 


the  field.    Kven  in  (icrmany  a  strong  loud  of  re 
actionary  allcgorists  liave  maintained  tlieir  ground 
including  such  names  as  Hug,  Kaiser,  lioseiimul 
ler,  llahn,  and  1  lengstenberg.    On  the  whole,  tbeii 
tendency  is  to  return  to  the  Chaldee  Paraphrase 
a  tendency  which  is  specially  marked  in  Kosenmul 
ler.    In  Kngland  the  battle  of  the  literalists  hat 
been  fought  by  Dr.  Pye  Smith  (Co,;/,/.//.  Mug 
for  1837-38);  in  America  by  Prof.  NV.e*.  whe 
adopts  the  extreme  otitic  theory,  and  is  unwilling 
to  recognize  in  Cant.  any  moral  or  nlnjiou*  tle- 
tiyn.    It  should  I*  observed  that  Mich  a  sentiment 
as  this  of  l>r.  Noyes  is  utterly  alien  to  the  views 
of  Jaeobi  and  his  followers,  who  con«vi\r  the  rec- 
ommeudatiou  of  virtuous  love  and  constancy  to  I*  4 
portion  of  the  very  highest  moral  teaching,  and  in 
no  way  unworthy  of  an  inspired  writer. 

The  allegorical  interpretation  has  been  defended 


the  side  of  the  literalists.     The  liter.il  ha*:<  became  in  America  by  Professors  Stuart  and  Hurrowes. 


llioroughly  dissociated  from  the  mystical  super- 
structure: and  all  that  remained  to  l*e  done  was  to 
elucidate  the  true  scheme  of  the  former.  The  most 
generally  received  interpretation  of  the  modern  lit- 
erdisU  is  that  which  was  originally  pro|>o*cd  by 
Jacob!  ( 177 1 ),  adopted  by  Herder,  Amnion,  l"m- 
breit,  KwaM,  Ac;  and  more  recently  by  IW. 
Meier  of  Tubingen  (18o4),  ami  in  Kngland  by  Mr. 
(jinaburg,  in  his  very  excellent  translation  (1807). 
According  to  tbe  detailed  application  of  this  view, 
ts  given  by  Mr.  Ginsburg,  the  Song  is  intended  to 
display  tht  rirtm-y  of  hunt/At  anil  constant  lovt 
urer  t/ie  t<  m/ilations  of  wealth  and  roytlty.  The 
tempter  is  Solomon:  the  object  of  his  seductive  en- 
deavors is  a  Shulamite  shepherdess,  who,  surrounded 
by  the  glories  of  the  court  and  the  fascinations  of 
unwonted  splendor,  pines  for  the  shepherd -»ovcr 
from  whom  she  has  been  involuntarily  separated. 

The  drama  is  divided  into  b  sections,  indicated 
by  the  thrice  repeated  formula  of  adjuration  (ii  7, 
iii.  5,  viii.  4 ),  and  the  use  of  another  closing  sen- 
tence (v.  1 ). 

Section  1  (Ch.  i. — ii.  7):  scene  —  a  country  seat 
of  Solomon.  The  shepherdess  is  committed  to  the 
charge  of  the  court-ladies  (»  daughters  of  Jerusa- 
lem"), who  have  been  instructed  to  prepare  the 
way  for  the  royal  approach.  Solomon  makes  an 
unsuccessful  attempt  to  win  her  affections. 

Sect.  2  (ii.  8— iii.  5):  the  shepherdess  explains  to 
the  court-ladies  the  cruelty  of  her  brothers,  which 
had  led  to  the  separation  between  herself  and  her 
elovcd. 

Sect.  3  (iii.  6— v.  1 ) :  entry  of  the  royal  train 


The  mttrnnl  arguments  adduced  by  the  allegorisU 
are  substantially  the  same  which  were  urged  by 
Calovius  against  tbe  literal  basis  of  the  mystical  in- 
terpretation.   'Hie  following  are  specimens: — 

(«.)  Particular*  not  applicable  to  Silomor  \r. 
2):  (A.)  jwrticuLirs  not  applicable  to  the  wile  of 
Solomon  <i.  tf,  8:  v.  7;  vi.  13,  cf.  i.  (/■.)  Solo- 
mon addressed  in  the  second  jierson  (viii.  12):  (</.) 
|articulars  inconsistent  with  the  ordinary  condi- 
tions of  decent  love  (v.  2):  (V.)  date  20  years 
after  Solomon's  marriage  with  Pharaoh's  daughter 
(com p.  ('ant.  v.  4,  and  1  K.  vi.  38).  It  will 
readily  be  oljoerved  that  these  arguments  do  not  in 
any  way  affect  the  literal  theory  of  Jaeobi. 

For  external  arguments  the  allegories  depend 
princi|ially  upon  Jeicislt  tradition  ami  tin  analogy 
of  Oriental  i*xtry.  The  value  of  the  former,  as 
respects  a  composition  of  the  10th  cent.  u.  c\,  is 
estimated  by  Mich.  (Sot.  ad  J.oictli.)  at  a  very  low 
rate.  For  the  latter,  it  is  usual  to  refer  to  such 
authors  as  Cliardin,  Sir  W.  Jones,  HerMot,  Ac. 
(see  Kosenm.  AninpuL).  IJosenim  Her  gives  a  song 
of  Hafiz,  with  a  paraphrase  by  a  Turkish  commen- 
tator which  unfolds  tiie  spiritual  meaning.  For 
other  specimens  of  tbe  same  kind  see  Lane's  Egyp- 
tians. On  the  other  hand  the  objections  taken  by 
Dr.  N'oycs  are  very  important  (AY*/'  Transl.).  It 
would  seem  that  there  is  one  essential  difference  In*- 
tween  the  Song  of  Solomon  and  the  allegorical 
compositions  of  the  poets  in  question.  Iu  the  lat- 
ter the  allegory  is  more  or  less  avowed ;  and  distinct 
reference  is  mode  to  the  Supreme  IVing:  in  the 
former  there  is  nothing  of  the  kind.    Hut  the  most 


into  Jerusalem.  The  shepherd  follows  his  l>ctrothed  j  imjiortant  coukideratiou  adduced  by  the  literalists 
fcito  the  city,  and  pro|>osc8  to  rescue  her.    Sime  lis  the  fact  that  :he  Cant,  ore  the  production  of  a 


Bf  her  court  companions  are  favorably  impressed  by 
her  constancy. 

Sect.  4  (v.  2— riii.  4):  the  shepherdess  tells  her 
iream,  and  still  further  engages  the  sympathies  of 


liffcrent  country,  and  separated  from  the  songs  of 
the  Sufis  and  the  Hindcw  mystics  by  an  interval 
of  nearly  2000  years.  To  which  it  may  1*5  added 
that  the  Song  of  Solomon  springs  out  of  a  religion 


fcer  companions.  The  king's  flatteries  and  prom-  wnich  nas  nothing  iu  common  with  the  Pantheism 
Mi  are  unavailing.  [  o»  Persia  and  India.    In  short,  the  conditions  oi 
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production  in  the  two  cases  arc  utterly  dissir-Jar. 
Put  the  litctalists  are  not  content  with  destroying 
this  analogy;  tlicy  i>roceed  further  to  maintain  that 
allegories  do  not  generally  occur  in  the  sacred  writ- 
ings witliotit  some  intimation  of*  their  secondary 
meaning,  which  intimation  in  the  ease  «»f  the  Cant, 
is  not  forthcoming.  They  argue  from  the  total 
silence  of  our  Ljrd  and  his  Apostles  rcs]>ect'mg  this 
book,  not  indeed  that  it  is  uninspired,  hut  that  it 
was  never  intended  to  bear  within  its  poetic  en- 
velope that  mystical  sense  which  would  have  ren- 
dered it  a  perfect  treasury  of  reference  for  Sk.  Paul, 
when  unfolding  the  spiritual  relation  tatwecn 
Christ  and  His  church  (sec  2  Cor.  xi.  2;  Horn.  vii. 
4;  Kph.  v.  2:J-a-J;.  Again,  it  is  urged  that  if 
tills  poem  be  allegorically  spiritu:d.  then  its  spirit- 
ualism is  of  the  very  highest  order,  and  utterly  in- 
consistent with  the  opinion  which  assigns  it  to  Sol- 
omon. The  philosophy  of  Solomon,  as  given  in 
Led.,  is  a  philosophy  of  indifference,  apparently 
suggested  by  the  exhaustion  of  idl  sources  of  phys- 
ical enjoyment.  The  religion  of  Solomon  had  but 
little  practical  influence  on  his  life:  if  he  wrote  the 
glowing  spiritualism  of  the  Cant,  when  a  young 
man,  how  can  we  account  for  his  fearful  degener- 
acy? If  the  poem  was  the  production  of  his  old 
age,  how-  can  we  reconcile  it  with  the  last  fact  re- 
corded of  him  that  "his  heart  was  not  |*rfect  with 
the  I/>rd,  his  Cod?"  For  the  same  reason  it  is 
maintained  that  no  other  writer  would  have  selected 
Solomon  as  a  symbol  of  the  Mcsdah.  The  exces- 
sively amative  character  of  some  passages  is  desig- 
nated as  almost  blasphemous  when  sup|«)sed  to  In? 
w1.1p-ss.n1  by  Christ  to  his  church  (vii.  2,  3,  7.  8): 
and  the  fact  that  the  dramatis  persorue  are  three, 
is  regarded  as  decidedly  subversive  of  the  allegor- 
ical theory. 

'Die  strongest  argument  on  the  side  of  the  alle- 
gorists  is  the  matrimonial  metaphor  so  frequently 
employed  in  the  Scriptures  to  dcscrilte  the  relation 
Ix'tween  Jehovah  and  Israel  (Kx.  xxxiv.  16,  1(5; 
Num.  xv.  :«»;  Ph.  lxxiii.  27;  .ler.  iii.  1-11;  Ex. 
xvi.,  xxiii.,  Ac).  It  is  fully  stated  by  Prof.  Stuart 
(  O.  T.  Catvm).  On  the  other  hand  the  liter.dists 
deny  so  early  a  use  of  the  metaphor.  They  con- 
tend that  the  phrase  "to  go  whoring  after  other 
gods "  describes  a  literal  fact;  and  that  even  the 
metaphor  as  used  by  the  prophets  who  lived  after 
Solomon  implies  a  wedded  relation,  and  therefore 
cannot  be  compared  with  the  ante-nuptial  affection 
which  forms  the  subject  of  Cant. 

IV.  (  anomaly.  —  It  has  already  l>een  observed 
'hat  the  ls>ok  was  rejected  from  the  Canon  by  Cas- 
.ellio  and  Winston;  but  in  no  case  has  its  rejection 
■xwi  defended  on  external  grounds.  It  is  found  in 
Jie  IAX..  and  in  the  translations  of  Aquila,  Syra- 
nadius,  and  Theodotion.  It  is  contained  in  the 
catalogue  given  in  the  Talmud,  and  in  the  cata- 
logue of  Melito;  and  in  short  we  have  the  same 
evidence  for  its  canonicity  as  that  which  is  com- 
monlv  adduced  for  the  canonicity  of  any  book  of 
the  O.  T. 

(In  addition  to  the  ordinary  sources,  reference  is 
advised  to  Liwth,  Prtrlect.  xxx.,  xxxi.,  together 
with  the  notes  of  Michaelis,  and  the  animadversions 
of  Posenmuller,  Oxon.  1821;  Manner's  Outlines, 
tc,  I/mdou,  2d  cd.  1775 ;  Transl.  with  notes  by 
Mason  Good,  I.ond.  1803;  Conyrey.  May.  for  1837 
»cd  18  )8;  New  Transl.  of  I'ror.,  I. cel..  awl  Cant. 
y  Prof.  Noyes,  Iioston,  i840  [2d  ed.  1867];  Com- 
lentary  on  S*m<i,  Ac.,  by  Prof.  Purrowes,  Phila- 
delphia. 1853  [2d  ed.  New  York,  I860] ;  Das  Ge- 
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j  reZUe  Uohelitd,  by  J.  T.  Jacobi,  1771  Sal  mun'i 
Litder  dtr  Liebt,  Ac,  in  vol.  iii.  of  Hcrd»r*»  works. 
Stuttgart  and  Tubingen,  1852;  J>a$  Ilohtlitd  Sal 
otm/t,  Ac,  by  Kwald,  G<  ttingen,  1820;  I)  is  IMt 
Lied  Salomuttis  ansyel,  yt  von  W.  Hengstenlierg 
Ilerlin,  1803;  has  JMit  I.Ud,Jkc,  by  Krnst  Meier 
Tubingen,  1854;  The  Sony  of  Sony.*,  Ac.  by  C. 
D.  Giusburg,  L>nd.  1857;  the  last  mentioned  it 
si>eciallv  recommended  to  the  Knglish  reader.) 

T.  i:.  15. 

*  Among  the  names  of  other  writers  on  Canticles 
should  be  mentioned  Jienan  (Canti'/ue  dts  Van- 
tiijuis,  tnuislating  and  treating  of  the  plan.  age. 
and  character  of  the  poem,  2d  ed.,  1801);  Kwald  in 
his  hichttr  d.  A.  B.  (ed.  1806-7);  Delity.vh  (1851  • 
who  maintains  the  mystical  theory  (das  .^fy.<t<  rmm 
dtr  Khe  ist  das  Mysterium  des  Ilo/unUide?),  ac- 
cording to  which  the  reader  has  the  deeper  spiritual 
sense  brought  near  to  him,  not  so  much  by  the  au- 
thor as  by  the  Spirit  that  guided  the  author;  lm- 
hreit,  f/ofit*  IJid  (in  Ilerzog's  Ileal- J-.'ncyk.  vi. 
200-220),  ahuost  a  treatise  by  itself,  and  occupied 
chiefly  with  a  critique  of  the  titer  expositions;  Pleek 
(l-.inl.  in  das  A.  '/'.  pp.  035-41)  who  finds  in  it 
not  so  much  the  hand  as  the  character  of  Solomon; 
and  Pev.  W.  Houghton  (Lmdon,  1865),  a  Trans- 
latimi  ami  Short  A'xjdanatory  Xutts:  the  Sour 
viewed  as  secular,  and  the  theme  the  fidelity  ol 
chaste  love,  constant  and  devoted.  Isaac  Tavloi 
(Spirit  of  Ihhrtir  ft*  try.  New  York,  1862)  has  a 
very  instructive  chapter  (ch.  x.)  on  this  l>ook.  H< 
supposes  Solomon  to  have  invented  the  characters 
and  incidents  which  form  the  ground-work  of  the 
poem,  and  not  to  have  drawii  them  from  his  own 
historv.  He  does  not  admit  the  objections  to  its 
ethical  character  to  lie  well  founded.  "  It  is  r. 
divinely  inspired  myth,  conveying  the  <!<*|*-,t  and 
most  sacred  elements  of  the  spiritual  economy  in 
the  terms  and  under  the  forms  of  instinctive  human 
feeling  and  passion.  ...  It  has  justified  its  pres- 
ence in  the  Canon  by  the  undoubtedly  religions 
purposes  it  has  served,  in  giving  animation,  and 
j  depth,  and  intensity,  and  wannest  tone  to  the  de- 
vout meditations  of  thousands  of  the  most  devout 
j  and  of  the  purest  minds."  The  sywW/cr/  view  is 
!  al  ly  supported  by  Dr.  L.  Withington,  Sulomoti's 
\  Staiy,  Translated  and  I.'x/ilaintd  (ltostoti,  1861). 
The  Song  represents  the  love  which  exists  between 
Christ  and  the  church  —  the  bride,  the  Limb's  wife 
—  with  sjieeial  reference  to  the  conversion  of  tlie 
j  Gentiles,  when  a  more  sublime  and  spiritual  re- 
ligion should  prevail.  The  arguments  tor  this  po- 
sition are  drawn  out  with  singular  acuteness  and 
lower.  The  version  is  avowedly  free,  so  as  "  to 
give  not  only  the  meaning,  but  to  preserve  the 
poetic  and  moral  shading,  and  thus  make  it  to  the 
reader  now  what  it  was  to  the  Hebrews."  It  it 
seldom  that  so  many  remarks  profoundly  suggest- 
ive beyond  the  direct  scope  of  the  book,  and  so 
many  expressions  of  rare  lieauty  are  found  in  the 
pages  of  a  Commentary.  The  translation,  on  the 
whole,  is  less  highly  wrought  than  ;he  other  parts. 
Among  the  more  recent  writers  who  adopt  tb» 
literal  theory,  Itesides  Plevk  and  Penan,  already 
referred  to,  may  lie  mentioned  Heiligstedt  (1848 
in  Maurcr's  Comm.  vol.  iv.),  lk  ttcher  (184JJ) 
Friedrich  (1855),  Hiuig  (1855,  I.xeytt.  Ifondb 
xvi.),  Vaihingcr  (1858),  Weisshach  (1858).  and 
Davidson  (Introd.  to  the  0.  T.,  1862.  ii.  38!V- 
421).  Gingburg's  art.  Solomon's  Sana  in  the  3t 
edition  of  Kitto's  CyL  of  Bibl.  Li\  will  rqa» 
perusal.  H 
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CAPER'S AUM  (R«.  Text,  Kaxtpyaoifi'. 

\achia.  [Tiach.  and  Treg.J  with  U  [D  A  Sin.  etc.J 

Katfxipi  aovft,  as  if  ^£2,  "  villige  of  Na- 

rhuni;"  Srriac  Nitr.  ^UmJ  I'esh. 

pQ.AAj  CViyy/j'frn/ii. «),  a  name  with 

which  all  are  familiar  a*  that  of  tlie  scene  of  many 
*cts  and  incident*  in  the  life  of  Christ.  There  i* 
no  mention  of  <  apernaum  in  the  O.  T.  or  Aptery- 
pha,  hut  the  passage  Is.  Lx.  1  (in  Hebrew,  viii.  23) 
is  applied  to  it  l>y  St.  -Matthew.  The  word  Gi/>h  ir 
in  the  name  |.erhaps  indicates  that  the  place  was 
uf  late  foundation.  |C.\i-H.\ic] 

The  fe\r  notices  of  its  situation  in  the  N.  T.  are 
not  sufficient  to  enahle  in  to  determine  its  cwl 

jxMition.    It  was  on  the  western  shore  of  the  Sea!  gogue  there  was  sp.ken  the  wonderful  disburse  of 
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fishermen  kept  close  to  home),  while  Jean*  wna 
"  walking there,  before  "great  multitudes"  had 
learned  to  "gather  together  unto  Him,"  that  they 
heard  the  quiet  ca».  which  was  to  make  them  for- 
sake all  and  follow  Him  (Mark  i.  1'!.  17,  comp.  28). 
It  was  here  that  Christ  worked  the  miracle  on  the 
centurion's  servant  (Matt.  viii.  J);  I.uke  vii.  1 ),  on 
Simon's  wife's  mother  (Matt.  viii.  14:  Mark  i.  .'JO; 
I.uke  ir.  38),  the  paralytic  (Matt.  ix.  1;  Mark  ii. 
1:  I.uke  v.  IS),  and  the  man  afflicted  with  an  un- 
clean devil  (Mark  i.  23;  I.uke  iv.  33).  The  sum  of 
the  nohleman  (John  iv.  40)  was,  though  resident  at 
<  a|tornauin,  healed  hy  words  which  ap|ioar  to  have 
Uvn  spoken  in  Cana  of  Calikv.  At  Capernaum 
occurred  the  incident  of  the  child  (Mark  ix.  33; 
Matt,  xviii.  1;  eonip.  xvii.  gt};  and  in  the  s>n» 


of  Calilee  (ttjv  irapaBa\aao'tui>,  Malt.  iv.  13;, 
comp.  John  vi.  21).  and  if  r»vent  discoveries  are  to! 
be  trusted  (Curetoi.'s  Xi/ri oi  /.*..-.  John  vi.  IT), 1 


John  vi.  (see  vers*:  .VJ). 

The  doom  which  our  Ijord  pronounced  against 
Capeniaum  and  the  i>ther  unbelieving  cities  of  the 


ran  of  sutlieient  importance  to  give  to  that  Sea,  in  i  plain  of  (ieuueaaret  has  Uvn  rem irkablv  fulfilled, 
whole  or  in  part,  the  name  of  the  -  lake  <>l  Caper-.  In  the  present  day  no  ecclesiastical  tradition  even 
oau:n."  (This  was  the  ease  :dso  with  Ti Unas,  at  '  ventures  to  fix  its  site:  and  the  contest  U-tweeu 
the  other  extremity  of  the  Wie.  Comp.  John  vi.  the  rival  claims  of  the  two  most,  probable  sp>Ls  is 
1.  "the  sea  of  C.alilee  of  TiUrixs.'j  It  was  in  one  of  the  hottest,  and  at  the  wine  time  the  mm* 
the  "  land  of  Ijeniicsaret "  (Matt.  xiv.  .'14,  couqared  liop  le^s,  in  sacred  top'graphy.    1  ortunatelv  noth- 


with  John  vi.  17,  21.  24).  that  is.  the  rich,  busy 
plain  on  the  west  shore  of  the  lake,  which  we  know 
from  the  description*  of  Joseph  us  and  from  other 
•ourcea  to  have  licen  at  tliat  time  one  of  the  in»<t 
prosperous  and  crowded  districts  in  all  Palestine. 
[<  iKNXKSAHI.t.]     Heing  on  the  shore  Caperna- 


um was  low^r  than  Na/areth  and  Cana  of  Gal-  onlv  with  no  visible  niius.    These  are  south  of  the 


ing  han^s  on  the  decision.  The  spits  in  dispute 
are  (1.)  A7,-m  Minylt,  a  mound  of  ruins  which 
takes  its  name  from  an  old  klian  hanl  bv.  This 
nound  is  situated  close  up>n  the  seashore  at  the 
uorthwestiTu  extremity  of  the  plain  (now  tl-i>hu- 
icvir).    It  is  of  some  c\t.  ut,  but  eotisistiti'j  of  hea|W 


ilee,  from  which  the  road  to  it  was  one  of  descent 
(John  ii.  12;  I.uke  iv.  31).  a  mode  of  speech  which 
would  apply  to  the  general  level  of  the  sp>t  even 
if  our  lord's  expression  "exalted  unto  heaven" 
(tywOrjffT?,  Matt.  xi.  23)  had  any  reference  to  height 
if  position  in  the  town  itself.  It  was  of  sufficient 
rize  to  be  always  called  a  "city  "  {x6\is.  Matt.  ix. 
1:  Mark  i.  33);  had  its  own  synagogue,  in  which 
our  I/>rd  frequently  taught  (John  vi.  51):  Mark  i. 
21;  Luke  iv.  33,  38)  — a  synagogue  built  by  the 
centurion  of  the  detachment  of  Homan  soldiers 
which  apj»ears  to  have  lieen  quartered  in  the  place" 
(I.uke  vii.  1,  comp.  8;  Matt.  viii.  8).  Hut  Uvsides 
the  garrison  there  was  also  a  customs  station,  where 
the  dues  were  gathered  both  by  stationary  (Matt, 
ix.  9;  Mark  ii.  14;  I.uke  v.  27)  and  by  itinerant 
(Matt.  xvii.  24)  offi.ers.  If  the  »  way  of  the  sea  " 
was  the  great  rood  from  Damascus  to  the  south 
'Ritter,  Jvnhn,  p.  271 ).  the  duties  may  have  been 
evied  not  only  on  the  fish  and  other  commerce  of 
»he  lake,  but  on  the  caravans  of  merchandise  pass- 
.ng  to  Calilee  and  .lud.ra. 


ruined  khan;  and  north  of  them,  close  to  the 
water-line  of  the  lake,  is  a  large  spring  surrounded 
by  vegetation  and  overshadowed  by  a  tig -tree  which 
gives  it  its  nanii — 'Ain  f  t- 1  in  (the  spring  of  tlie 
lig-lrec).  1  hni-  mile*  south  is  another  I  irge  spring 
billed  tlie  "  Hound  f  ountain,"  which  is  a  mile  and 
a  half  from  the  lake,  to  which  it  sends  a  consider- 
able stream  with  fish. 

2.  Three  mile*  north  of  A'/nn  Mln^h  is  the 
other  claimant,  TtU  Hum,  —  ruins  of  walls  and 
foundations  covering  a  space  of  "  half  a  mile  long 
by  a  quarter  wide."  on  a  p»int  of  the  shore  j>ro 
jecting  into  the  lake  ami  kicked  by  a  very  gently 
rising  ground.  liather  more  than  three  miles  fui- 
thcr  is  the  point  at  which  the  .Ionian  enters  the 
north  of  the  lake. 

The  arguments  in  favor  of  Klrin  Mimjh  will 
l>e  found  in  Hohinson  ii.  4(13-4,  iii.  344-3o8). 
They  are  chiefly  founded  on  Josephus's  account  of 
his  visit  to  <  Vph anionic,  which  Dr.  H.  would  iden- 
tify with  the  mounds  near  the  khan,  and  on  Ho 
testimonies  of  suewssive  travellers  from  Arculfus  to 


The  onlv  interest  attaching  to  Capernaum  in  as  !  Quar 


the  residence  of  our  l-ord  and  his  Apistles.  the 
x?ne  of  so  many  mincles  and  "  gracious  wonls." 
^t  Nazareth  He  wtw  "brought  up,"  but  t.'aper- 
naum  w:is  emphatically  his  "own  city;"  it  was 
when  He  returned  thither  that  Ho  is  said  to  have 
been  "at  home"  (Mark  ii.  1 ;  such  is  the  force  of 
if  oUv  —  A.  V.  "  in  the  house  " ).    I  lere  he  chose 


mius. 


wh 


■tices  Dr.   H.  interprets 


often,  it  must  be  confessed,  not  without  ditliculty 
—  in  reference  to  A7«m  Mit,,,,h,  The  fountain 
Caphaniaum,  which  Josephus  elsewhere  mention* 
(II.  ./.  iii.  10.  §  8)  in  a  very  eni]»hatic  mariner  us  a 
chief  source  of  the  water  of  the  plain  of  (ieunesa- 
ret  and  as  aU.unding  with  fish,  Dr.  H.  believes  to 
\rc  the  \h'/i  el-Tin.    Hut  the  "  Hound  fountain 


the  Kvangehst  Matthew  or  lawi  (Matt.  ix.  '.»)•    Tnc  certainly  answers  better  to  Josephus's  account  than 

a  spring  so  close  to  the  shore  and  so  near  one  end 
of  the  district  as  is  'Ain  tl-Ttn.  The  claim  of 
Khnn  Minijih  is  also  strongly  oppose*!  by  a  later 
traveller  (lionar,  pp.  437-41).  Still  this 
notn-ig  for  T.tl  Hum. 


brothers  Simon-I'eter  and  Andrew  ls?longed  to  (  a 
urnaum  (Mirk  i.  2'J),  and  it  is  j>erliaps  allowab.e 
to  imagine  that  it  was  on  tlie  sea-beach  lielow  tne 
Vowu  (for,  doubtless,  like  true  orientals,  these  two 


•  The  fcet  of  a  Roman  haying  built  the  •ynagngue  i 
Mrtaialy  mqi  anme  argument  apdnat  tbe  prosjierlty 


Va*t  rums  ...  no  nnlinar)  city 
(Bouar,  pp.  414. 


fit*  or  ■ 
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CJ82  CAPERNAUM 


C  APH  AR-S  AL  AM  A 


The  arguments  in  favor  of  Ttll  Hum  date  from 
ibout  lti~5.    Phey  are  urged  by  Dr.  Wilson.  The 

Cncipal  on*  is  the  name,  which  is  maintained  to 
a  relic  of  the  Hebrew  original  —  Caphar  having 
jriven  place  to  Ttll.  Dr.  Wilson  also  ranges  Jo- 
jephus  on  his  side  (htwU  of  the  Hujle,  ii.  139-149. 
See  also  Kilter,  Jor&tn,  pp.  335-343,  who  supports 
Tell  Hum).  Khnn  Miuijth,  tt-TabiijIuth,  and 
Ttll  Hum,  are  all,  without  doubt,  ancient  sites, 
but  the  conclusion  from  the  whole  of  the  evidence 
is  irresistible:  that  it  is  impossible  to  say  which  of 
them  represents  Capernaum,  which  Cborazin,  or 
which  Hcthsaida.  Those  anxious  to  inquire  further 
into  tliis  subject  may  consult  the  originals,  as  given 
above.  For  the  l«st  general  description  and  re- 
production of  the  district,  see  Stanley,  >'.  <f  P. 
ch.  x.  G. 

*  The  later  travellers  in  Palestine  leave  the  ques- 
tion as  to  the  spot  on  which  ( 'apernaum  stood 
hardly  less  i*erplexed  than  it  was  liefore.  "  The 
disputed  sites  of  the  cities  of  Gemiesatvt,"  says 
Dean  Stanley,  after  his  second  visit  to  the  Mast 
(Notices  of  /yjculititf,  etc.,  p.  195),  "  must  still  re- 
main disputed."  Porter  (ll<itult»xik  »f  Syria,  ii. 
425)  accepts  Dr.  Robinson's  conclusion  in  favor  of 
Khnn  Minyth,  so  called  from  an  old  earavansarai 
near  a  heap  of  ruins,  on  the  northern  edge  of  Gen- 
nesaret.  Win  tt-Tin  is  only  another  name  fur 
the  same  place,  derived  from  a  fig-tree  which  over- 
hangs a  fountain  in  the  ncighliorhood.  Dr.  Thorn- 
ton (I.nml  nnd  Hook,  i.  r>42-548)  and  Mi  Dixon 
(Holy  IjiivI,  ii.  173,  l/indou,  18*!5)  decide  for  Ttll 
Hum,  at  the  head  of  the  lake,  al»out  three  miles 
northeast  of  Khnn  Minyrh.  The  claim  of  Win 
Jlfwhtictinih,  or  the  Hound  Fountain,  near  the 
south  end  of  the  plain  of  Genncsaret,  and  so 
named  from  lieing  "enclosed  by  a  low  circular  wall 
of  mason-work."  has  for  some  time  past  l*en  kept 
in  abeyance:  but  Mr.  Tristram  (Lntul  of  hrael, 
p.  44'2T  l/mdoh.  18i'>'>)  has  brought  it  forward  once 
more,  and  certainly  with  reasons  for  it  which  are 
not  without  weight.  He  speaks  with  greater  au- 
thority on  some  branches  of  the  argument  from  his 
character  as  an  eminent  naturalist.  Josephus  states 
'  li.  J.  iii.  10.  §  8)  that  the  fountain  of  Capernaum 
produced  the  K)pai<7vot,  a  fish  like  that  of  the  lake 
near  Alexandria.  Mr.  Tristram  now  maintains 
that  neither  of  the  places  except  the  Round  Foun- 
tain furnishes  this  mark  of  identification.  "The 
remarkable  siluroid,  the  catfish  or  coracine  (iropa/c?- 
yos),  altounds  to  a  remarkable  degree  in  the  Kound 
Fountain  to  this  day.  .  .  .  We  obtained  specimens 
a  yard  long,  and  some  of  them  are  deposited  in  the 
British  Museum.  The  loose,  sandy  bottom  of  this 
fountain  is  pecidiarly  adapted  for  tins  singular  fish, 
which  buries  itself  in  the  sediment,  leaving  only 
its  feelers  exposed.  .  .  .  Here,  in  the  clear  shallow 
water,  it  may,  when  disturbed,  l>c  at  once  detected, 
swimming  in  numbers  along  the  bottom.  .  .  .  Hut 
it  is  not  found  at  Win  tt-Tin,  where  the  fountain 
eonld  neither  supply  it  with  cover  nor  food;  nor 
could  we  discover  it  at  'Ain  Tahujhnh  "  (the  nearest 
fountain  to  T>M  Hum,  though  distant  two  miles  to 
the  southward),  "  where  the  water  is  hot  and  brack- 
ish." Mr.  Tristram  thinks  it  worth  while  to  men- 
tion that  fever  is  very  prevalent  at  this  day  at  Win 
Mudntdtvth  (the  bound  Fountain),  whereas  "  the 
dry,  elevated,  rocky  ground  of  Ttll  Hum  "  would  be 
jomparatively  free  from  it.  "  Peter's  wife's  mother 
ay  sick  of  a  fever"  at  Capernaum  (Mark  i.  30). 
For  other  details  of  his  able  argument  the  reader 
a  referred  to  his  work  as  above.  The  AhW  Michon 


(He  dt  Jims,  i.  220-24,  Paris,  1864)  who  tm 
travelled  in  Palestine,  holds  in  like  manner  thai  the 

Capharnaum  of  Josephus  (B.  J.  iii.  10,  §  8)  is 
identical  with  the  Hound  Fountain,  and  hence  that 
the  Capernaum  of  the  New  Testament  must  1* 
found  at  that  place.  So  Norton,  Trans,  of  tht 
Gosj>tls,  trith  Xotti,  ii.  55,  5fi.  On  the  other  hand 
the  English  explorers,  Captain  Wilson  and  his  as- 
sociates, are  reported  to  have  found  indications 
which  point  to  Ttll  Hum  as  (lie  disputed  site. 
They  regard  as  such  the  discovery  of  a  syiiagogue 
in  a  state  of  fine  preservation,  remarkable  for  it* 
elegant  architecture,  and  belonging  in  all  proUd  ility 
to  an  age  earlier  than  that  of  C  hrist  [At/imttutn, 
Feb.  24,  18fi(J).  It  may  have  been  one  of  the  Gal- 
ilean synagogues  in  which  the  Saviour  himself 
taught  and  performed  some  of  his  mighty  works 
It  is  certain  that  such  a  discovery  shows  that  an 
important  town  must  once  have  existed  on  thia 
spot;  but  this  of  itself  would  not  settle  the  'pie*- 
tion  of  the  name  of  the  town.  Mr.  Thnipp  U>-irn. 
of  CI" ft.  ami  Sacr.  PhiU.  ii.  290-308)  aU>  con- 
tends for  TtO  Hum  as  the  site  of  Capernaum  :  l'r 
Tregelles  (ibitl.  iii.  141-154)  presents  a  widely  ditfi-r- 
ent  view,  placing  Capernaum  close  by  B«-th».-iid:i 
(.lulias),  near  the  mouth  of  the  I'pper  .Ionian,  in 
the  lintihnh,  which  (and  not  the  Ohutreir)  he  re- 
gards as  the  plain  of  Gennesarct  described  by  Jose- 
phus. 

It  may  be  added  in  regard  to  Khnn  Minyrh  that 
the  recent  excavations  of  the  English  exploring  ex- 
pedition (see  Athewrnm,  March  31,  18GG)  ha* » 
brought  to  light  nothing  there  except  some  frag- 
ments of  "  masonry  and  pottery  of  comparatively 
modern  date."  H. 

CA'PHAR  from  a  root  signifying  -  to 

cover,"  Ges.  p.  707),  one  of  the  numerous  words 
employed  in  the  Bible  to  denote  a  village  or  col- 
lection of  dwellings  smaller  than  a  city  (Ir).  Mr. 
Stanley  proposes  to  render  it  by  "hamlet"  (S.  <f 
P.  App.  §  85),  to  distinguish  ita  occurrences  from 
those  of  Chnctxih,  Chtttzer,  Btnotth,  and  other 
similar  words.  As  an  appellative  it  is  found  only 
three  times:  1  Chr.  xxvii.  25;  Cant.  vii.  11,  and  1 
Sam.  vi.  18  (in  the  last  the  pointing  being  differ- 

ent,  Coj>hrr,  "^"j;  uu'  m  neither  is  there  any- 
thing to  enable  us  to  fix  any  special  force  to  the 
word. 

In  names  of  places  it  occurs  in  CttKi'HAit-A*- 
>u>nal  CiiKruiRAir,  Caphar-salam  a.  Hut  the 
r  umber  of  places  compounded  therewith  mentioned 
in  the  Talmuds  shows  that  the  name  tiecame  a 
much  commoner  one  at  a  time  subsequent  to  the 
Biblical  history.  In  Arabic  Kt/r  is  in  frequent 
use  (see  the  lists  in  the  Index  to  Robinson,  ii.  ar.d 
iii.).  To  us  its  chief  interest  arises  from  its  form- 
ing a  part  of  the  name  Capkrnal'm,  i.  t.  Caphar- 
nahum.  G. 

CA'PHAR-SAL'AMA  (Xa^aj>«roAa^<£  : 
Alex.  XaptpofHTapana:  Cn/thartnLimn),  a  plaos 
(kwhv,  Joseph.  Ant.  xii.  10,  §  4)  at  which  a  battle 
was  fought  between  .ludas  Maeeabams  and  Nicano* 
(1  Mace.  vii.  31 ).  From  the  fugitives  having  t&Kfn 
refuge  in  the  "  city  of  David,"  it  would  appear  to 
have  been  near  Jerusalem.  Ts  it  not  possible  that 
it  was  Siloam,  the  Arabic  name  of  which  is  Ktfr- 
k  limn  f  Ewald  places  it  north  of  Hamla  on  tbs 
Samaritan  boundary  ((Jesch.  iv.  368,  note),  hot  nt 
certain  traces  of  it  seem  to  have  been  yet  found. 
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CAPHEN'ATHA  (Xiup<va9d:  Caphtflha), 
t  place  apparently  cl-we  to  aud  on  th  -  cost  side  of 
Jerusalem,  which  was  repaired  by  Jonathan  Macea- 
Dteus  (1  Mace.  xii.  37).  The  name  :s  derived  by 
Lightfoot  from  Cophnutth,  the  Talmudic  word  for 
onripe  tigs.  If  this  l>e  correct,  there  is  a  remark- 
ti  le  correspondence  l>etween  the  name  Caphenatha 
and  those  of  JJethany  (house  of  dates),  Heth phage 
(bouse  of  furs),  and  of  the  Mount  of  Olives  itself, 
oq  which  the  three  were  situated  —  all  testifying  to 
the  ancient  fruitfulncss  of  the  pLtce.  G. 

CAPHI'RA  (Ktvpupa;  [Vat.  n«ipa;  Aid. 
Alex.  Kaftp*:)  EnotuvJUs),  1  Esdr.  v.  l'J.  [Ciik- 
rillKAH.j 

CAPHTOR  ("i^Cr:  KaxwaJoKia  [ex- 
cept in  Jer.]:  Cappndocia):  CAPHTORIM 
C2^'nZ2:  [in  Gen.,]  rwpOopttin,  [Alex.]  Xa<p- 
0op t*iu:  [in  1  Chr.,  Rom.  Vat.  omit;  Alex.  Xcup- 
opi*ifi'>  Conip.  Aid.]  Kapdoptfip:  [in  I>eut.  Kair- 
waSoufi'-]  C»/'ltti'riin,  CupirultKi *),  a  country 
thrice  mentioned  .is  the  primitive  seat  of  the  Phi- 
listine* ( Dent.  ii.23;  Jer.  xlvii.  4;  Am.  ix.  7),  who 
are  once  called  Caphtorim  (Deut.  U.  23).  as  of  the 
kuuc  race  as  the  Mizraite  people  of  that  name 
(Gen.  x.  14;  1  Chr.  i.  12).  Hie  position  of  the 
country,  since  it  was  peopled  by  Mizraites,  must  l>e 
supposed  to  lie  in  Kgypt  or  near  to  it  in  Africa,  for 
the  idea  of  the  southwest  of  Palestine  is  excluded 
by  the  migration  of  the  Philistines.    In  Jer.  it  is 

■poken  of  as  "**"*•*  t?        and  has  therefore  been 

supposed  to  be  an  island.  **S,  however,  h:is  a 
wider  signification;  commonly  it  is  any  maritime 
land,  whether  coast  or  Island,  as  in  the' expression 

C^2H  *»S  (Gen.  x.  5),  by  which  the  northern 
coasts  and  the  islands  of  the  Mediterranean  seem 
to  be  intended,  the  former,  in  part  at  least,  being 
certainly  included.  It  must  be  remembered,  how- 
ever, that  the  Nile  is  spoken  of  as  a  sea  (2*1  l»y 
Nahum  in  the  description  of  No,  or  Thel.es  (iii.  8). 
[No.]  It  is  also  possil.le  that  the  expression  in 
Jer.  merely  refers  to  the  maritime  position  of  the 
Philistines  (comp.  i-z.  xxv.  Hi),  and  that  Caphtor 
*a  here  poetically  used  for  ( aphtorini. 

The  writer  ( Enrifcb'/Mnli't  Brit  tunica,  8th  ed., 
Ef/yit,  p.  4P*)  has  proposed  to  recognize  Caphtor 
In  the  ancient  Kgyptiau  name  of  Coptos.  This 
name,  if  litendly  transcribed,  is  written  in  the  hiero- 
glyphics Kebtu,  Kebta,  and  Keb-IIer.  probably  pro- 
nounced Kubt,  Kal.t,  find  Kcbl-Mor  (Brugsch, 
Gevrp:  Intehr.  Taf.  xxxviii.  no.  8!i,»,  '.»<«)),  whence 

optic  KeqT,  kviito,  Kbar:u, 

» 

K  ;*ST*M,  Gr.  K6irrot,  Arab.  JaiS,  Kufl.  The 

similarity  of  rame  is  so  great  that  it  alone  might 
satisfy  us,  but  the  correspondence  of  Atyuwros,  as 

if  Ala  yv*To\,  to  -  Z  V.  unless  *S  refer  to 
the  Philistine  coast,  seems  conclusive.  We  mv«t 
not  suppose,  however,  that  Caphtor  was  Coptos  •  '\ 


CAPHTOR 

roust  rather  be  compared  to  the  Coptitc  noroe,  prob- 
ably in  primitive  ages  of  greater  extent  than  undet 
Uie  Ptolemies,  for  the  number  of  nomes  was  in  the 
course  of  time  greatly  increased.  The  Caphtorini 
stand  Last  in  the  list  of  the  Mizraite  peoples  in  (Jen. 
and  Chr.,  probably  as  dwellers  in  Upper  Kgypt.  the 
names  next  liefore  tlietn  l)eing  of  Kgvptian,  and  the 
earliest  names  of  Libyan  peoples  [K«;yit].  It  is 
not  necessary  to  discuss  other  identifications  that 
have  been  proposed.  The  chief  are  Cappadocia, 
Cyprus,  and  Crete,  of  which  the  Last  alone,  frouj 
the  evident  connection  of  the  Philistines  with  Crete, 
would  have  any  probability  in  the  absence  of  more 
definite  evident*.  There  wjtild,  however,  1*  great 
difficulty  in  the  way  of  the  supposition  that  in  th* 
earliest  times  a  nation  or  trilie  removed  from  an 
island  to  the  mainland. 

The  migration  of  the  Philistines  is  mentioned  or 
alluded  to  in  rJl  the  passages  speaking  of  Caphtor 
j  or  the  Caphtorim.  It  thus  appears  to  have  l>een 
an  event  of  great  importance,  and  this  supposition 
[receives  support  from  the  statement  in  A  mm.  In 
\  the  lists  of  (ion.  aud  Chr.,  as  the  text  now  stands, 
the  Philistines  are  said  to  have  come  forth  from 
'  the  (  'xduhim  —  "  the  Casluhim,  whence  came  forth 
ithe  Philistines,  and  the  Caphtorini," — when-  the 
j  Hebrew  forbids  us  to  suppose  that  the  Philistines 
and  Caphtorim  both  came  from  the  Casluhim. 
Here  there  seems  to  have  l>een  a  transposition,  for 
I  the  other  jvassages  are  as  explicit,  or  more  so,  ami 
|  their  form  docs  not  admit  of  this  estimation.  The 
jieriod  of  the  migration  must  have  been  very  re- 
mote, since  the  Philistines"  were  already  established 
in  Palestine  in  Abraham's  time  (Gen.  xxi.  32,  34). 
The  evidence  of  the  Kgvptian  monuments,  which 
is  indirect,  tends  to  the  same  conclusion,  but  Likes 
us  yet  further  l«ack  in  time.  It  leads  us  to  suppos* 
that  the  Philistines  and  kindred  nations  were  cog- 
nate to  the  Kgypt  ians,  but  so  dim-rent  from  them 
in  manners  that  they  must  have  separated  Is-fore 
the  character  ami  institutions  of  the  latter  had  at- 
tained that  development  in  which  they  continued 
throughout  the  period  to  which  their  monuments 
Islong.  We  find  from  the  sculptures  of  Pauicses 
III.  at  Medecnct  Haboo,  tliat  the  Kgyptians  about 
12M  it.  c.  were  at  war  with  the  Philistines,  the 
Tok-karu.  and  the  Shayratana  of  the  Sea,  and  that 
other  Shayratana  served  them  as  mercenaries.  'Hie 
Philistines  and  Tok-karu  were  physically  cognate, 
and  had  the  same  distinctive  dress;  the  Tok-karu 
and  Shayratana  were  also  physically  cognate,  and 
fought  together  in  the  same  ships.  There  is  reason 
to  lielieve  that  the  Tok-karu  are  the  <  'arians,  and 
the  Shayratana  cannot  be  doubted  to  Iw  tlieChcre- 
thimof'the  Hihle  and  the  earlier  Cretans  of  the 
Greeks,  inhabiting  Crete,  and  probably  the  coast  of 
Palestine  also  (Etic.  /h  it.  art.  /'/,'//''.  p.  4<>2  l.  All 
hear  a  greater  resemblance  to  the  Kgyptians  than 
does  any  other  group  of  foreign  peoples  represented 
in  their  sculptures.  This  evidence  jioints  therefore 
to  the  spmul  of  a  seafaring  race  cognate  to  tlie 
Kgvptians  at  a  very  remote  time.  Their  origin  is 
not  alone  spoken  of  in  the  record  of  th-?  migration 
of  the  Philistines,  but  in  the  tradition  of  the 


a  The  conquest  of  the  A  rim  does  not  seem  to  ha?e 
oern  complete  when  the  Israelites  entered  tli«  Premi- 
sed Land,  for  they  are  mentioned  after  the  "  five  lords 
•f  the  Philistines  "  in  Josh.  (xiii.  3).  The  expression 
therefore  in  Deut.  U.  23,  "And  the  A  vim  who  dwelt  in 

(3^":**n3,  wrongly  made  a  proper  name  In 
A.  V.,  and  In  the  LXX  ,  where  toe  fcm 


HT^'Tl  has  become,  through  the  preriou*  -tianjc* 

of  *1  to  1,  'Aim&wd),  even  to  Axxah  (Onxa),  Caphtorim 
who  came  forth  from  Caphtor  destroyed  them  and  dwelt 
in  their  stead."  may  mean  that  a  part  of  the  A  vim 
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that  they  came  from  the  Erythnean 
Sea  [Ahaiiia],  and  we  must  look  for  the  primeval 
leat  of  the  whole  race  on  the  coasts  of  Arahia  and 
Africa,  where  all  ancient  authorities  lead  us  mainly 
to  place  the  Cushites  and  the  Ethiopians.  [Ct'sii.] 
The  difference  of  the  Philistines  from  the  Egyptians 
in  dress  and  manners  is,  as  we  have  seen,  evident 
on  the  l^gyptian  monuments.  From  the  Bible  we 
learn  that  their  laws  and  religion  were  likewise  dif- 
ferent from  those  of  Egypt,  and  we  may  therefore 
consider  our  previous  supposition  as  to  the  time  of 
the  separation  of  the  peoples  to  which  they  belong 
to  l>e  positively  true  in  their  particular  ease.  It  is 
probable  that  they  left  (  aphtor  not  Ions:  after  the 
first  arrival  of  the  Mizraitc  tril>es,  while  they  had 
not  \et  attained  that  attachment  to  the  soil  that 
afterwards  so  eminently  cliaracteri/ed  the  descend- 
ants of  those  which  fonned  tlie  Egyptian  nation. 
The  words  of  the  prophet  Amos  seen,  to  indicate  a 
deliverance  of  the  Philistines  from  bondage.  "  [Are J 

ye  not  as  children  of  Ethiopians  (Zv  L*  unto 
nie,  [O]  children  of  Israel?  hath  the  I.onl  said. 
Have  not  I  caused  Israel  to  go  up  out  of  the  land 
of  Egypt,  and  the  I'hilistines  from  ( 'aphtor,  and 
Aram  from  Kir?"  (Am.  ix.  7).  The  mention  of 
the  Ethiopians  is  worthy  of  note:  heic  they  are 
perhaps  sj>oken  of  as  a  degraded  jn-ople.  The  in- 
tention appears  to  U-  to  show  that  Israel  was  not 
the  only  nation  which  had  been  providentially  led 
from  one  country  to  another  where  it  might  settle, 
and  the  interjiosition  would  seem  to  imply  oppres- 
sion preceding  the  migration.  It  may  be  remarked 
that  Manctho  speaks  of  a  revolt  and  return  to 
allegiance  of  the  Libyans,  probably  the  Ixhahim, 
or  Lubim,  from  whose  name  Libya,  ivc,  certainly 
came,  in  the  reign  of  the  first  king  of  the  thin! 
dynasty,  Xeclien'phcs  or  Necher<V-his.  in  the  earliest 
age  of  Egyptian  history,  it.  <■.  cir.  2ii00  ((  <  rv.  Anr. 
Fray.  2d  cd.  pp.  100,  1(11).  II.  S.  P. 

CAPHTHORIM  (C^n??  :  Vat.  omits: 
Alex.  Xatf>opiun  ;  [(Vnip.  Aid.  Ka<f  Boot  tip  ] 
VnjJttcrim).  1  (  hr.  i.  12.    [(' \vi\r>>\:.\ 

CAPHTORIMS  (Z^-HST:  Kan*J- 
SoKa-  C<i/'/><">' «■'.<).    I>ei:t.  ii.  2't.     [<  \vi  n  r< .u.J 

CAPPADO'OIA  iKairwatoKta).  This  eastern 
district  of  Asia  .Minor  is  interesting  in  reference  to 
New  Testament  history  only  from  the  mention  of 
its  Jewish  residents  among  the  hearers  of  St.  Peter's 
first  sermon  {  Acts  ii.  !>).  and  its  <  hristian  residents 
among  the  readers  of  St.  Peter's  first  Epistle  (1 
Pet.  i.  1).  The  Jewish  community  in  this  region, 
doubtless,  formed  the  nucleus  of  the  (  hristian :  and 
the  former  may  probably  be  traced  to  the  first  in-  i 
traduction  of  Jewish  colonists  into  Asia  Minor  by  | 
Seleucus  (Joseph.  Ant.  xii.  3,  §4).  Tlie  Pomaii  | 
|teriod,  through  the  growth  of  large  cities  and  the 
construction  of  roads,  would  afford  increased  facili- 
ties tor  the  spread  both  of  Judaism  and  Christianity, 
't  should  l>c  observed  that  <  appadocia  was  easily 
•pproached  from  the  direction  of  Palestine  and 
Syria,  by  means  of  the  pass  called  the  Cilician 
Gates,  which  len  up  through  the  Taurus  from  the 
low  coast  ot  ( 'ilicia,  and  that  it  was  connected,  at 
least  under  the  later  EnijKTors,  by  good  roads  witli 
the  district  beyond  the  Euphrates. 

The  range  of  Mount  Taunts  and  the  upper  course 
of  the  Euphrates  may  safely  be  mentioned,  in  gen- 
eral terms,  as  nat  ural  loundaries  of  ( 'appadocia  on 
the  south  and  east.  Its  geographical  limits  on  the 
west  and  north  were  variable.    In  early  times  the 
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name  reached  as  far  northwards  as  the  Euxitie  Sea 
The  region  of  Cap]iadocia,  viewed  in  this  extent, 
constituted  two  satrapies  under  tlie  Persians,  and 
afterwards  two  independent  monarchies.  One  waa 
Cappadocia  on  the  Pont  us,  tlie  other  <  appadocia 
near  tlie  Taurus.  Here  we  have  the  germ  of  th« 
two  Pomaii  provinces  of  Pont  us  and  <  appadocia. 
[Povrrs.]  SevenU  of  the  monarch*  who  reigne«l 
in  (.'appadocia  Proper  I -ore  the  name  of  Ariarallies 
One  of  them  is  mentioned  in  1  Mace.  xv.  22.  'l"h« 
last  of  these  monarchs  was  called  Archel  ius  (see 
Joseph.  Ant.  xvi.  4.  §  (>).  lie  was  treacherously 
treated  by  the  Emjierar  TiU-rius,  who  reduced  bis 
kingdom  to  a  province  a.  i>.  17.  This  is  tl»* 
|».sition  in  which  the  country  stood  during  the 
time  of  St.  Peter's  a|x>stolic  work. 

Cappadocia  is  an  elevated  table- land  intersected 
by  mountain-chains.  It  seems  always  to  have  Un 
defieient  in  woo* I;  but  it  was  a  gond  griin  country, 
and  it  was  particularly  famous  for  grazing.  Its 
I  toman  metropolis,  afterwards  Kith  the  birthplace 
and  episcopal  see  of  St.  liasil.  was  (asarea  (now 
K'tUtinytJt),  formerly  Mazaea.  situated  near  Mount 
Argaus,  the  highest  mountain  in  Asia  Minor. 
Some  of  its  other  cities  were  equally  celebrated  in 
ecelesixstic-al  history,  especially  Nw»a.  Xa/ian/ua, 
Saniosata  and  Tyana.  The  native  (  ap{tadociaiia 
seem  originally  to  have  belonged  to  the  Syrian 
stock:  and  since  Ptolemy  (v.  til  places  the  cities  of 
Iconium  and  l'crbc  within  the  limits  of  this  region, 
we  may  possibly  obtain  from  this  circumstance  some 
light  on  "the  sjiecch  of  Lveaonia,"  Acts  xiv.  11. 
[LycaoMA.]  The  best  deM.-M.tion  of  these  parti 
of  Asia  Minor  will  l>e  found  in  Hamilton's  II*- 
sturcltt*.  and  Texier's  A.*it  Mint  in  t.     J.  S.  II. 

CAPTAIN.  (1.)  As  a  purely  military  title, 
Captain  answers  to  ~lT  in  the  Hel  ivw  army,  and 
Xitiapx0*  U'il'i'ii"*)  in  the  Poinan.  [Ai:mv  ] 
The  "captain  of  the  guard"  ( nrpaToirtSd^  *j?v' 
in  Acts  xxviii.  lti,  is  also  spoken  of  under  Attvir 

[p.  ir,4].  (2.)  JVT,  which  is  occasionally  ren- 
dered C(i/>(>iin,  appUes  sometimes  to- a  military  i'.h>*h 
x.  21;  Judg.  xi.  »i,  11:  Is.  xxii.  .J:  Dan.  xi.  IS), 
sometimes  to  a  civil  command  h.  ;;.  Is.  i.  lit.  iii. 
(J):  its  radical  sense  is  r/iritiirn,  and  hence  •/< r,".v». -n 
without  reference  to  the  means  employed  :  the  term 

illustrates  the  double  office  of  the  ZrL*"'.  (3.)  Tlie 

"captain  of  the  temple  "  (a-Tpar-qyds  rou  itpov) 
mentioned  by  St.  Luke  (xxii.  4:  Act*  iv.  I,  v.  i4) 
iti  connection  with  the  priests,  was  not  a  military 
officer,  but  su]>erintc!idcd  the  guard  of  prie«ts  and 
Invites,  who  kept  watch  by  night  in  the  Temple. 
The  ottice  ap|»ears  to  have  existed  from  an  early 
date:  the  "priests  that  kept  the  door"  (2  K.  xii. 
fl,  xxv.  18)  are  described  by  Joscphus  (Ant.  x.  8.  § 
5)  as  Tour  tpyKaaaovrai  rb  Itpbv  r,f(p6yas'  a 
notice  occurs  in  2  Mace.  iii.  4  of  a  ir pom  arris  roi 
Itpov;  this  officer  is  styled  arparrryls  bv  Joscphus 
(Ant.  xx.  G,  §  2;  Ji.  J.  vi.  o,  §  3);  and  in  tlie 

Minima  (Mikloth,  i.  §  2)  PZH  Tl  11  >\  »  the 
captain  of  the  mountain  of  the  Ten-pie;  "  his  out  v. 
as  described  in  the  place  last  ipioted,  was  to  sir' 
the  |K>sts  during  the  night,  and  see  that  the  sentrirt 
were  doing  their  duty.  (4.)  The  term  tipxyydt, 
rendered  *•  cnjUmn  "  (Heb.  ii.  10).  has  no  reference 
whatever  to  a  military  office.  \V.  L  H. 

•  CAPTAIN  OF  THE  GUARD.  Tim 
of  tlie  officer  (A.  V.)  to  whose  custody  Paul  snd 
other  priaonerg  were  committed  at  Pome  (Aett 
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16),  where  a  stricter  translation  would  be' 
Praetorian  prefect  or  commander  of  the  Praetorian  [ 
camp.  See  W  leader's  ChrtuvJ.  tits  ajxtf-J.  Ztitalt. 
p.  86.    The  force  of  the  article  in  that  place  (i-y 
rrpaTovt&tipxy)  "P0113        interesting  question. 
The  command  of  the  praetorian  guard  was  originally 
divided  between  two  prefects,  but  during  the  reign 
of  Claudius,  Iturrus  or  liurrhus  Afranius,  a  distin- 
irui&hed  Human  gencrd,  was  appointed  sole  pnrftc- 
tus  pnEU>rio,  and  retained  this  office  as  late  cer- 
tainly as  the  beginning  of  a.  i>.  02.   On  bis  death 
the  command  was  committed  again  to  two  prefects, 
a*  it  had  been  at  first,  and  this  continued  to  be  the 
arrani^.*ment  until  a  iate  period  of  the  empire.  lite 
time  of  Paul's  arrival  at  Home  could  not  have  lieen 
far  from  \.  u.  02,  as  admits  of  being  shown  by  an 
independent  calculation.    Wieseler   supposes  t<£ 
(rrpaTowttdpxy  to  refer  to  this  Hurrus,  as  sole 
prefect  at  that'  time,  and  he  urges  the  expression 
as  a  reason  for  assigning  the  apostle's  arrival  to  A. 
i».  02,  or  the  year  preceding.    So  also  Anger,  IH 
ttjnjxtrum  in  Actis  A/nat.  ratione,  p.  100,  and  I>ew- 
in,  Fatti  S'icri,  p.  325.    It  is  very  possible  that  this 
view  is  the  correct  one.    It  would  furnish  a  striking 
coincidence  between  Luke's  narrative  and  the  his- 
tory of  the  times.   Vet,  in  speaking  of  tfte  praetorian 
prefect,  the  writer  of  the  Act*  may  have  meant  the 
one  wh<>  acted  in  this  particular  case,  the  one  who 
t«mk  into  his  charge  the  prisoners  whom  the  cen- 
turion  transferred  to  him,  whether  he  was  sole 
jktI  -.  t  or  had  a  colleague  with  him;  comp.  xxiv. 
21.    De  WVtte  assents  to  .Meyer  in  this  explanation 
of  the  article.     The  expression,  as  so  understood, 
does  riot  affirm  that  there  was  but  one  prefect,  or 
deny  it. 

Hut  if  the  words  6  *KaT6vTapx°*  '  •  •  <rrpa- 
T**t$tx?xV  ('*ctH  xxviu-  '•»'  art*  "ot  genuine,"  this 
question  concerning  ry  falls  away,  so  far  as  it 
depends  on  Luke's  authority.  At  the  same  time 
the  words  (if  added  to  the  text)  express  what  was 
unquestionably  true,  according  to  the  Koman  usage 
(we  I'lin.  A/*W.  x.  05);  hut  of  course  we  have 
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then  t! 


UssUinoii  v  oidy  of 


itor  who  (  if 


we  may  conjecture  a  motive),  knowing  what  the 
rule  was.  apprises  the  reailer  of  its  ohscrvance  as  to 
the  otlter  prism  ers,  l»ecause  he  would  represent  Paul 
in  being  *•  suffered  to  dwell  by  himself"  as  ex- 
empted from  the  rule,  or  if  ut  first  subjected  to  the 


"  *  For  o  iKCLTovrap\oi  .  .  .  tiJ  Ai  llavAtp  cirerpam}, 
lAchinann,  Teschendorf,  ami  Trctfelles  read  simply 
iwtr/xiynf  T«f  TlavAy.  Tliu  wopls  In  question,  corre- 
sponding to  "  the  centurion  delivered  the  prisoners  to 
the  captain  of  the  «u  irvl,  but  "  of  the  A.  V.,  were  al*o 
rejected  as  a  gloss  by  Mill  ami  Ik-ngel,  and  marked  ms 
very  doubtful  by  (Jricsbach.  Though  founil  in  a  great 
majority  of  thu  manuscripts,  they  are  wanting  in  all 
of  the  oldest  and  best  class  which  contain  tliu  passage , 
namely,  the  Sinaitic,  Vatican,  Alexandrine,  and  a  very 
valuable  St.  PeU-rshurg  p-ilftnp«e*t  of  tlie  fifth  century  ; 
also  iu  the  two  i»»t  cursive  MSS  (lot.,  VI),  another  very 
)fo<»l  one  (40),  and  one  or  two  more.  (Tliu  MSS  ('I)K 
are  unfortunately  mutilated  here.)  They  art-  like-vine 
abseut  from  the  oldest  aud  l>e*t  of  the  ancient  ver- 1 
sions  iPeshito  Sy  ri*c,  Coptic,  Vulsritc,  Armenian,  ami, 
the  ,Kthi"pie  in  T  I".  Piatt's  edition),  and  Chrysos- 
t«»m  ijrnorv«  them  both  in  his  text  and  commentary. 
The  earliest  witness  for  them  appears  to  be  the  later 
Hyriac  version,  as  revised  by  Thomas  of  ILirkel  a.  d. 
61fi,  which  has  them  marked  with  an  asterisk,  Indi- 
catinit  that  th*y  did  not  originally  belong  to  it.  (The 
Jtthiopic  of  tbe  I'olyjrlott  is  hero  ol  no  authority.) 
The  Oldest  Greek  M.S.  which  has  taem  (L)  is  not  earlier 
Itsm  ihe  iniddl-  of  the  ninth  century  ;       oldest  Un»« 


same  custody  (which  no  doubt  was  the  fact ),  at  i 
wards  treated  with  special  indulgence.  —  "  Captain 
of  the  guanl "'  in  lien,  xxxix.  1,  xl.  3,  4,  Ac.  prob- 
ably should  l>e  "  captain  "  or  "officer  of  the  execu- 
tioners."   [Josr.ru;  Potiimiah.J  II. 

CAPTIVITIES  OF  THE  JEWS.  The 
bondage  of  Israel  in  Egypt,  and  their  subjugation 
at  different  times  by  the  Philistines  and  other  na- 
tions, are  sometimes  included  under  the  al>ovc  title; 
and  the  Jews  themselves,  perhaps  with  reference  to 
Daniel's  vision  (ch.  vii.),  reckon  their  national  cap- 
tivities as  four  — the  lfehy  Ionian,  Median,  (ireciau, 
and  Koman  ( Kisenmenger,  Fnttkcktis  Jmhnthum. 
vol.  i.  p.  748).  Hut  the  present  article  is  confined 
to  the  forcible  deportation  of  the  Jews  from  their 
native  laud,  and  their  forcible  detention,  under  the 
Assyrian  or  liabylonian  kings. 

The  kingdom  of  Israel  was  invaded  by  three  or 
four  successive  kings  of  Assyria.  Pul  or  Sardana- 
palus,  according  to  Kawlinson  ( Outline  of  Assyrian 
lUstory,  p.  14,  but  compare  Kawl.  Jfcrtdotus,  vol. 
i.  p.  400),  imposed  a  tribute,  n.  c.  771  (or  702 
Kawl.)  upon  Menahcm  (1  Chr.  v.  26,  and  2  K.  xv. 
l'J).  Tiglath-Pileser  carried  away  n.  c.  740  the 
trans^Iordanic  trills  (1  Chr.  v.  20)  and  the  inhab- 
itants  of  Galilee  (2  K.  xv.  29,  compare  Is.  ix.  1),  to 
Assyria.  .Shalmaneser  twice  invaded  (2  K.  xvii.  3, 
5)  the  kingdom  which  remained  to  lloshea.  took 
Samaria  u.  c\  721  after  a  siege  of  three  years,  an<l 
earned  Israel  away  into  Assyria.  In  an  inscription 
interpreted  by  liawlinson  (//erWofus,  vol.  i.  p.  472), 
the  capture  of  Samaria  is  claimed  by  King  Sargon 
(Is.  xx.  1)  as  his  own  achievement.  The  cities  of 
Samaria  were  occupied  by  |>eoplc  sent  from  lfctbylon, 
(  uthah,  Ava,  llainath, and  Sepharvaiin:  and  llalah, 
Halior,  Hara,  and  the  river  of  (iozan  Ijceame  tlie 
seats  of  the  exiled  Israelites. 

Sennacherib  it.  C.  713  is  stated  (Kawl.  Outline, 
p.  24,  but  compare  Demetrius  ap.  (  It  iu.  Alexand. 
Stromal'!,  i.  21,  incorrectly  quoted  as  confirming 
the  statement)  to  have  carried  into  A  mum  i  2i«)JH)l) 
captives  from  the  Jewish  cities  which  he  took  (2  K. 
xviii.  13).  Nebiich:ulnezzar,  in  the  find  h;dfof  his 
reign,  n.  c.  ti(H»-502.  rejieatedly  invaded  .liula-a, 
besieged  Jenisalem,  carried  away  the  inhal.itmits  to 
Ribylon,  and  destroyed  the  city  and  Temple.  Two 
distinct  deportations  are  mentioned  in  2  K.  xxiv 
14  (including  10,000  persons)  and  xxv.  11.  One 

father  cited  for  them  ((Ecumeuins)  flourished  at  the  end 
of  the  tenth.  This  concurrence  of  uli  the  oldest  and 
most  independent  authorities  in  the  oinis«inu  of  words 
which  might  *o  easily  creep  in  from  a  iiKir^itml  (floss, 
^■euio  Irreconcilable  with  the  Hiip]M>-ltion  of  their  *«»n- 
uineness.  They  are,  however,  defend<d  by  Ilorn« 
mann,  De  Wette,  Meyer,  and  Alfbrd,  who  would  ex- 
plalu  their  omission  by  the  homaotrlrut»n  in  tumor 
Tap^ov  .  •  •  <7TpaTow*i  a  p  \  tj  .  This  is  unssitisfuc- 
tory,  (1)  lx-csm»e  the  hnwrrnleimton  is  so  imperfect  that 
it  was  not  likely  to  cause  any  error  ;  (2)  iMivune  it  would 
only  occasion  the  loss  of  the  words  jolowiiu;  ixarar 
rapxtx:  ;  (3)  l>eiauM:  it  does  uot  oppiwr  how  or  why  it 
should  affect  a' I  our  oUltst  awl  but  authorities  iin- 
•  In  linn  the  versions  used  by  all  the  principal  churches) 
mi  1  leave  hardly  a  trace  of  its  influence  on  the  £rv;tt 
mass  of  modern  manuscripts.  Alford,  it  should  be 
iioti<  (-|.  in  his  /oi/r//i  edition  (18»>1)  brn-kets  the  wonb 
n*  doubtful.  The  critical  scholar  may  find  it  instruct- 
ive to  compare  other  examples  of  plosxirial  n ddi'l..i»» 
in  the  Kifeiveu  Test  and  the  nn^s  uf  latei  maim- 
scripts  of  the  Arts,  in  opposition  to  the  most  ancient 
iiuthorities  :  sev  Arts  li.  3D,  31  ;  viii.  o7  ;  xiii.  12  '  xv. 
IS,  24,  34  ;  xviii.  21  ;  xxl  8,  25  :  xxiii  U  ;  xxiv.  6-8 
22,  23,  20  ;  xxv.  10  j  xxviii  2S>,  etc.  * 
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in  9  Chr.  xxxvi.  20.  Three  in  Jer.  I'd.  28,  29,  in- 
cluding 40(M)  persons,  and  one  in  Dan.  i.  3.  The 
two  princijkal  deportations  were,  (1 )  that  which  took 
place  is.  c.  o'J8,  when  .Jehoiachin  with  all  the 
nobles,  soldiers,  and  artificers  were  carried  away; 
and  (2)  tliat  which  followed  the  destruction  of  the 
Temple  and  tlic  capture  of  Zedekiah  n.  c.  688.  The 
three  which  -Jeremiah  mentions  may  have  been  the 
contributions  of  a  particular  class  or  district  to  the 
general  captivity;  or  they  may  have  taken  place, 
under  the  orders  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  l>efore  or  after 
the  two  principal  deportations.  The  captivity  of 
certain  selected  children,  ».  c.  607,  mentioned  by 
Daniel,  who  was  one  of  them,  may  have  occurred 
when  Nebuchadnezzar  wa9  colleague  or  lieutenant 
of  his  father  Nabopolassar,  a  year  before  he  reigned 
alone.  The  70  years  of  captivity  predicted  by 
Jeremiah  (xxv.  12)  are  dated  by  l'ridenux  from 
B.  c.  GOG  (sec  Gmmctkm,  anno  GOG:  and  comp. 
Davison,  On  Prophtcy,  \ject.  vi.  pt.  1).  If  a  sym- 
bolical interpretation  were  required,  it  would  he 
more  difficult  to  regard  (with  Winer  ai:d  Koseu- 
miiller)  these  70  years  as  an  indefinite  period  desig- 
nated arbitrarily  by  a  sacred  number,  than  to  be- 
lieve with  St.  Augustine  (Knarrutio  in  J's.  exxvi. 
1)  that  they  are  a  symbol  of  "all  time."  The 
captivity  of  Kzekiel  dates  from  u.  r.  598,  when 
that  prophet,  like  Mordecai  the  uncle  of  Ksther 
(ii.  6),  accompanied  Jehoiachin. 

We  know  nothing,  except  by  inference  from  the 
look  of  Tol.it,  of  the  religious  or  social  state  of  the 
Uraelitish  exiles  in  Assyria.  Doubtless  the  con- 
slant  jHjlicy  of  17  successive  kings  had  effectually 
sstranged  the  |»eople  from  that  religion  which  cen- 
tered in  the  Temple,  and  had  reduced  the  number 
of  fiiithful  men  below  the  7000  who  were  revealed 
for  the  consolation  of  Elijah  Some  priests  at  hast 
were  among  them  (2  K.  xvii.  28),  though  it  is  not 
certain  that  these  were  of  the  tribe  of  U-vi  (1  K. 
xii.  'J  1 ).  The  jieople  liad  l»een  nurtured  lor  2">0 
years  in  idolatry  in  their  own  land,  where  they  de- 
)>arted  not  (2  K.  xvii.  22  )  from  the  sins  of  Jeroboam, 
notwithstanding  the  proximity  of  the  Temple,  and 
the  succession  of  inspired  prophets  (2  K.  xvii.  KJ) 
among  them.  Deprived  of  these  checks  on  their 
natural  inclinations  (2  K.  xvii.  1"»),  toni  from  their 
native  soil,  destitute  of  a  hereditary  king,  they 
probably  became  more  and  more  closely  assimilated 
to  their  heathen  neighbors  in  Media.  And  when, 
after  the  lapse  of  more  than  a  century,  they  were 
joined  n.  c.  .Vt8  by  the  first  exiles  from  Jerusalem, 
very  few  families  probably  retained  sufficient  faith 
in  the  God  of  their  fathers  to  appreciate  and  follow 
the  instruction  of  Kzekiel.  But  whether  they  were 
many  or  few,  their  genealogies  were  probably  lost, 
a  fusion  of  them  with  the  Jews  took  place,  Israel 
ceasing  to  envy  Judah  (Is.  xi.  VI);  and  Kzekiel 
may  have  seen  ins  own  symbolical  prophecy  (xxxvii. 
lo-lO)  partly  fulfilled. 

The  captive  Jews  were  probably  prostrated  at 
fir<t  by  their  gnat  calamity,  till  the  glorious  vision 
of  Kzekiel  in  the  5th  year  of  the  Captivity  revived 
ami  reunited  them.  The  wishes  of  their  conqueror 
were  satisfied  when  he  had  displayed  his  jiower  by 
transporting  them  into  another  land,  and  gratified 
his  pride  by  inscribing  on  the  walls  of  the  nival 
palace  his  victorious  progn'ss  and  the  numl>cr  of  his 
captives.  He  could  not  have  designed  to  increase 
the  population  of  Ilabylon,  for  he  sent  Babylonian 
solonists  into  Samaria.  One  political  end  certainly 
attained  —  the  more  easy  government  of  a 
separated  from  local  tradition*  and  associ-  ! 
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ations  (see  Gesenius  on  Is.  xxxvi.  16,  and  compa.s 
(Jen.  xlvii.  21).  It  was  also  a  great  advantage  U 
the  Assyrian  king  to  remove  from  the  Kgrptian 
border  of  his  empire  a  people  who  were  notoriously 
well-affected  townirds  Kgypt.  The  captives  were 
treated  not  as  slaves  but  as  colonists.  There  was 
nothing  to  hinder  a  Jew  from  rising  to  the  highest 
eminence  in  the  state  (Dan.  ii.  48),  or  holding  the 
most  confidential  office  near  the  person  of  the  king 
(Neh.  i.  1 1 ;  Toh.  i.  13,  22).  The  advice  of  Jen- 
miali  (xxix.  5,  Jtc.)  was  generally  followed.  The 
exiles  increased  in  numbers  and  in  wealth.  They 
observed  the  Mosaic  law  (Estli.  iii.  8;  lob.  xiv.  !•;. 
l*hey  kept  up  distinctions  of  rank  among  themsehc* 
(Hz.  xx.  1).  And  though  the  assertion  in  the  Tal- 
mud be  unsupported  by  proof  that  they  assigned 
thus  early  to  one  of  their  countrymen  the  title  of 
Head  of  the  Captivity  (or,  captain  of  the  people,  2 
Ksdr.  v.  1G),  it  is  certain  that  they  at  least  pre- 
sened  their  genealogical  tables,  and  were  at  no  lews 
to  tell  who  was  the  rightful  heir  to  David's  throne. 
They  had  neither  place  nor  time  of  national  gather- 
ing, no  Temple;  and  they  offered  no  sacrifice-  Hut 
the  rite  of  circumcision  and  their  Laws  respecting 
food,  «lc.  were  observed  ;  their  priests  were  with 
tliem  (Jer.  xxix.  1):  and  |«ssiblv  the  practice  of 
erecting  synagogues  in  every  city  (Acts  xv.  21 )  was 
begun  by  the  Jews  in  the  Babylonian  captivity. 

The  Captivity  is  not  without  contcni|K>raiiepti» 
literature.  In  the  apocrypha)  l*>ok  of  Tobit, 
which  is  generally  believed  to  be  a  mixture  of  po- 
etical fiction  with  historical  facts  reeonled  by  a 
conteni|jornrv,  we  hare  a  picture  of  the  inner  life 
of  a  family  of  the  tril*  of  Naphtali,  among  the 
captives  whom  Shalmaneser  brought  to  Nineveh. 
The  apocryphal  book  of  ltanich  seems,  in  Mr. 
I-avanl's  opinion,  to  have  Ix-cn  written  by  oiw 
whose  eyes,  like  those  of  Kzekiel,  were  familiar 
with  the  gigantic  forms  of  Assyrian  sculpture. 
Several  of  the  I'salms  appear  to  express  tlie  senti- 
ments of  Jews  who  were  either  partakers  or  wit- 
nesses of  the  Assyrian  captiiity.  Kwald  assigns 
to  this  period  1's.  xlii..  xliii.,  lxxxiv..  xvii.,  x»i., 
xlix.,  xxii.,  xxv.,  xxxviii..  lxxxviii.,  \1.,  Ixix  .cix.,  1:.. 
lxxi.,  xxv.,  xxxiv.,  Ixxxii.,  xiv.,  cxx.,  exxi.,  exxiii., 
exxx..  exxxi.  And  in  IV  Ixxx.  we  seem  to  have 
the  wonis  of  an  Israelite,  dwelling  perhaps  in  Ju- 
da-a  (2  Chr.  xv.  0,  xxxi.  G),  who  had  seen  tlie 
dejorture  of  his  countrymen  to  Assyria:  and  in  l's. 
exxxvii.  an  outpouring  of  the  first  intense  feelings 
of  a  Jewish  exile  in  Ilabylon.  Hut  it  is  from  the 
three  great  pn»phets,  Jeremiah,  Kzekiel,  anil  Daniel, 
that  we  leani  most  of  the  condition  of  the  children 
of  the  captivity.  The  distant  warnings  of  Jere- 
miah, advising  and  cheering  them,  followed  them 
into  Assyria.  There,  for  a  few  years,  they  had  tic 
prophetic  guide:  till  suddenly  the  vision  of  Kzckie, 
at  Chebar  (in  the  immediate  vicinity  <<f  Nineveh. 
a/%cording  to  Ijiyard.  or,  according  to  others,  r.ear 
Carehemish  on  the  Kuphrates)  assured  tliem  tliat 
the  gk>ry  which  filled  the  Temple  at  Jerusalem  was 
not  ho|>elcssly  withdrawn  from  the  outcast  people 
of  God.  As  Jeremiah  wanted  them  of  coming 
woe,  so  Kzekiel  taught  them  how  to  bear  that  which 
was  come  njion  them.  And  when  he  diet!,  after 
passing  at  least  27  years  (Kz.  xxix.  17)  in  captirin. 
Daniel  minimi  even  lievond  the.  h'ctuiu;  anJ 
though  his  high  station  and  ascetic  life  pioUihly 
secluded  him  fmm  fmpient  familiar  intercom sc  wita 
his  people,  he  filled  the  place  of  chief  interpreter  of 
God's  will  to  Israel,  ami  gave  the  nuwt  eonspiemm 
example  of  devotion  and  obedient  to  His 
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The  Bob)  Ionian  captivity  was  brought  to  a  close 
ty  the  decree  (Ezr.  i.  2)  of  Cyrus  i«.  c.  536,  and 
I  be  return  of  a  portion  of  the  nation  under  Shcsh- 
bazzar  or  Zcrubhabel  it  v.  533  Ezra  i».  c.  438,  and 
Neheiniah  n.  c.  443.     l"he  number  who  returned 
upon  the  decree  of  ».  -.  536  (which  was  possibly 
framed  by  Daniel,  Mitotan,  Hist,  of  Jars,  ii.  8) 
w-.w  42,360,  besides  servant*.    Among  them  aliout 
30,000  are  specified  (compare  Ezr.  ii.  and  Neh. 
rii. )  as  belonging  to  the  tribes  of  Judah,  lSenjamin, 
and  Levi.    It  has  been  inferred  (Prideaux,  anno 
536)  that  the  remaining  12,001)  belonged  to  the 
tribes  of  Israel  (compare  Ezr.  vi.  17).    And  from 
the  fact  that  out  of  the  24  courses  of  priests  only 
4  returned  (Kzr.  ii.  36),  it  has  been  inferred  that 
the  whole  number  of  exile*  who  chose  to  continue 
in  Assyria  was  aliout  six  times  the  number  of  those 
who  returned.     Those  who  remained  (Esth.  viii.  J), 
11),  and  kept  up  their  national  distinctions,  were 
known  as  The  Disunion  (John  vii.  33;  1  Pet  i. 
1 ;  .lames  i.  1 ) :  and,  in  course  of  time,  they  served 
a  great  purpose  iu  diffusing  a  knowledge  of  the 
true  God,  ai»d  in  affording  a  point  for  the  com- 
mencement of  the  efforts  of  the  Evangelists  of  the 
Christian  laith. 

Many  attempts  hare  been  made  to  discover  the 
ten  tribes  existing  as  a  distinct  community.  Jo- 
•ephus  (Ant.  xi.  3.  §  2)  lielieved  that  in  his  day 
they  dwelt  in  large  multitudes,  somewhere  t»eyond 
the  Euphrates,  in  Arsareth,  according  to  the  author 
of  2  Esdr.  xiii.  43.  Babbinical  traditions  and  fa- 
bles, committed  to  writing  in  the  middle  ages,  assert 
the  same  fact  (Lightfoot,  I  lor.  Ihhr.  in  1  Cor.  xiv. 
Appendix),  with  many  marvellous  amplifications 
( Eiaenmenger,  Ent.  J  m  l.  vol.  ii.,  ch.  x.;  Jahn,  //e- 
brtw  Commonwealth,  App.  bk.  viA  The  imagina- 
tion of  Christian  writers  has  sought  them  in  the 
neighborhood  of  their  lxst  recorded  habitation: 
Jewish  features  hare  lieen  traced  in  the  Affghan 
tribes:  rumors  are  heard  to  this  day  of  a  Jewish 
colony  at  the  foot  of  the  Himalayas:  the  Mack 
Jvws  of  Malabar  claim  affinity  with  them:  elabo- 
rate attempts  have  been  made  to  identify  them  re- 
cently with  the  Xestorians,  and  in  the  17th  cen- 
tury with  the  Indians  of  North  America.  But 
though  history  bean  no  witness  of  their  present 
distinct  existence,  it  enables  us  to  truck  the  foot- 
steps of  the  departing  race  in  four  directions  after 
the  time  of  the  Captivity.  (I.)  Some  returned 
and  mixed  with  the  Jews  (Luke  ii.  36;  Phil.  iii.  3, 
Jtc. )  (2.)  Some  were  left  in  Samaria,  mingled  with 
the  Samaritans  (Ezr.  vi.  21;  John  iv.  12),  and 
became  bitter  enemies  of  the  Jews.  (3.)  Many 
remained  in  Assyria,  and  mixing  with  the  Jews, 
formed  colonies  throughout  the  East,  and  were 
recognized  as  an  integral  |<art  of  the  Dispersion 
(see  Act*  ii.  9,  xxvi.  7;  Buchanan's  Christian  Itc- 
trarchrs,  p.  212),  for  whom,  probably  ever  since 
the  days  of  Ezra,  that  plaintive  prayer,  the  tenth 
of  the  Sheinoneh  E*re.  has  been  daily  offered, 
«*  Sound  the  great  trumpet  for  our  deliverance,  lift 
up  a  banner  for  the  gathering  of  our  exiles,  and 
unite  us  all  together  from  the  four  ends  of  the 
earth."  (4.)  Most,  probably,  apostatized  in  As- 
yria,  as  Prideaux  (annn  ({77 )  supposes,  and  adopted 
the  usages  and  idolatry  of  the  nations  among  whom 
*iey  were  planted,  and  l>ecamc  wholly  swallowed  up 
p  them-    Dissertations  on  the  Ten  Tribe*  have 
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lieen  written  by  Calmet,  Commtntai  t  litti )'•<!,  vol 
iii.  and  vi. ;  by  W'iUius,  Algytiactt ;  and  by  J. 
D  Michaelis. 

The  Captivity  was  a  period  of  change  in  thc\er 
nacular  language  of  the  Jews  (see  Nth.  v  iii.  8)  and 
in  the  national  character.  Hie  Jews  who  returned 
were  remarkably  free  from  the  old  sin  of  idolatry : 
a  great  spiritual  renovation,  in  accordance  with  the 
divine  promise  (Ez.  xxxvi.  24-28),  was  wrought  in 
them.  A  new  and  deep  feeling  of  reverence  for 
the  letter  of  the  law  and  fbr  the  person  of  Moses 
was  probably  a  result  of  the  religious  service  which 
was  |«rfornied  in  the  synagogues.  A  new  impulse 
of  commercial  enterprise  and  activity  was  implanted 
iu  them,  and  developed  in  the  days  of  the  Disper- 
sion (see  James  iv.  13).  \V.  T.  B. 

CARABA'SION  ('Pa&urfW;  [Vat.  Kopo- 
frurtW,  Aid. J  Alex.  Kapaffatriwy:  MarimothU 
a  corrupt  name  to  which  it  is  difficult  to  find  any- 
thing corresponding  in  the  Hebrew  text  (1  Esdr. 
ix.  34). 

CARBUNCLE  The  representative  in  the 
A.  V.  of  the  Hebrew  word*  Via/dcA  and  Mr'tutk 
or  bdre'ktOt. 

1.  'EkMJt  (rn|7**  :  ktBot  Kpv<rr<iX\ov;  \i$ot 
y\v<p?ji,  Sym.  Theod.;  \.  rprjirrtiyuTnov,  Aq.: 
Ltpidts  tcuipti)  occurs  only  in  Is.  liv.  12  in  the  de- 
scription of  the  lieauties  of  the  new  Jerusalem: 
"  I  will  make  thy  windows  of  agates  and  thy  gate* 
of  carbuncles"  (coinp.  Tob.  xiii.  16,  17,  and  Bev. 
xxi.  18-21)— "  general  images,"  as  Lmth  (Xotes 
on  Is.  1.  c. )  has  remarked,  "to  express  l»eauty, 
magnificence,  purity,  strength,  and  solidity,  agree- 
ably U>  the  ideas  of  the  Eastern  nations."  The 
translators  of  the  A.  V.,  having  in  mind  the  ety- 
mology of  the  Hebrew  word,'1  render  it  carbun- 
cle; "  but  as  many  precious  stones  have  the  quality 
of  "shining  like  fire,"  it  is  obvious  that  stub  an 
interpretation  is  very  doubtful.  Synuiuchus,  re- 
ferring the  wonl  to  a  Chaldee  signification  of  the 
root,  namely,  "to  U»re,"  understands  "sculptured 
stones, "  whence  the  Vulg  lop'vhs  !y«  L'o 
senm  idler,  Sr/nJ.  ml  Jut.  liv.  13).  Perhaps  the 
term  may  l»e  a  general  one  to  denote  any  hi  itjlit 
f/xirlilintj  gtm,  but  as  it  occurs  only  once,  without 
any  collateral  evidence  to  aid  us,  it  is  impossible  to 
detenuiiie  the  real  meaning  of  the  wonl. 

2.  Mrikalk,  Mrelxth  CTT2,  HP^S  :  " 
an&paytot,  Ktoavvtoi,  Sym.  :  gmarat/tfus),  the 
third  stone  in  the  first  row  of  the  sacerdotal  breast- 
plate (Kx.  xxviii.  17,  xxxix.  lit),  also  one  of  the 
mineral  treasures  of  the  kinsr  of  Tyre  (Kz.  xxviii. 
13).  Brum  {It*  Wstit.  SarmL  lUh.  p.  632, 
Amst.  1680)  supposes  with  much  probability  that 
the  smaragdus  or  emerald  is  the  precious  stone  sig- 
nified. This  view  is  supjiorted  by  the  LXX.  (which 
always  gives  trudpayiot  as  the  representative  of  the 
Mr'kalli).  the  Vulgate,  and  Joseplius  I  Ant.  iii.  7, 
§3).  Pliny  (xxxvii.  3)  speaks  in  terms  of  the 
warmest  admiration  of  the  smaragdus,  and  enu- 
merates no  fewer  than  twelve  kind*,  but  it  is  prob- 
able some  of  them  are  malachites  or  gla.«s.  It  is 
certain  that  the  smaragdus  which,  according  to 
Thcophrastus  (rV.  ii.  24,  ed.  Schneider),  was  sent 
as  a  present  from  the  king  of  Babylon  into  l'-gypt. 


forth  llghtnlny."  «  w 


iiutltult  Itmen  ei  Ipilario  "  (Krpytag,  //r 
Arab.  •-  v.). 

6  From  pna,  "to 
»>  T 
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md  which,  as  Egyptian  clironielers  re '.ate,  wu  four  \ 
mbits  long  by  three  wide,  must  have  been  made  of  , 
some  other  material  than  emerald ;  Lut  afidpaySos 
is  used  by  Theophrwtus  lu 


the  emerald. 

w  This  gem,"  he  say*,  ••  is  very  ran*  and  of  a  small 
ike  ...  It  has  some  peculiar  properties,  for  it 
renders  water  of  the  same  color  with  itself.  .  .  . 
It  soothes  the  eyes,  and  people  wear  seals  of  this 
•tone  in  order  that  they  may  look  at  them.-'  "  Mr. 
King  (Antiifiir  (j'tm*,  p.  30)  is  of  opinion  that  the 
smaragdi  of  Pliny  may  be  confuted  to  the  green 
ruby  and  the  true -emerald.  Braun  lielievcs  that 
the  Greek  aftipay&os,  fidpaySos  U  etyntologically 
.allied  to  the  Hebrew  term,  ami  Kalisch  (Fx.  xxviii. 
1")  is  inclined  to  this  opinion:  sec  also  Gcsenius, 

Ihb.  tt  Ch.  Lex.  s.  v.  JHp",2.  Some,  however, 
believe  the  Greek  word  is  a  corruption  of  the  Sans- 
krit tmnrakatn,  and  that  both  the  gem  and  its 
name  were  imported  from  Hactria  into  Euro|>e, 
while  others  hold  that  the  Sanskrit  term  came  from 
the  West.  See  Mr.  King's  valuable  remarks  on 
the  Sm,trnydut}  «  Antique  Gems,"  p.  30-37. 

W.  H. 

CAR'CAS  :  ykPK«raios  [this  form 

belongs  to  Carshena,"  ver.  U;  Gapa&ds  or  -/3d; 
Alex.  &a&a(;  Comp.  Xapa&df.]  Charckat),  the 
seventh  of  the  seven  "  chain l*erlains  "  (/.  e.  eunuchs, 

CP"^)  of  king  Ahasuerus  (Esth.  i.  10).  The 
name  has  been  compared  with  the  Sanskrit  kar- 
k4t<ta  =  severe  (see  Gcsenius,  713). 

•  C  ARCH  AM  IS  (XapKapfa;  Alex.  KoA- 
X<tyti>r;  H  MSS.  Kapxaixvs-  ChnrcamU),  a  city 
on  the  Euphrates  (1  lvidr.  i.  23),  the  same  as  Cau- 

CIILMISII.  A. 

CAR'CHEMISH  {^^2^3:  [in  Jer.,] 
Xapfids;  [Comp.  Kaoxat*fa'\  ( '  knrcamu).  The 
Scriptural  Carchemish  is  not.  as  has  generally  been 
supposed,  the  classical  Circcsium.  It  by  very  much 
higher  up  the  Euphrates,  occupying  nearly  the  site 
cf  the  Liter  Mttboif,  or  Iliera|>olis.  The  Assyrian 
inscriptions  sliow  it  to  have  \*xu.  from  al>out  n.  c. 
1100  to  n.  r.  850,  a  chief  city  of  the  Ilittites,  who 
were  masters  of  the  whole  of  Syria  horn  the  l>or- 
dcrs  of  Damascus  to  the  Euphrates  at  Bir,  or  Birch- 
jik.  It  seems  to  have  commanded  the  ordinary 
passage  of  the  Euphrates  in  this  part  of  its  course, 
and  thus  in  the  contentions  tatween  Egypt  and 
Assyria  its  possession  was  of  primary  consequence 
(comp.  2  Chr.  xxxv.  20  with  Jer.  xlvi.  2).  [Add 
Is.  x.  !).]  Caichemish  appears  to  have  been  taken 
by  I'haraoh-Necho  shortly  after  the  battle  of  Me- 
giddo  (ab.  u.  r.  008),  and  retaken  by  Nebuchad- 
nezzar after  a  battle  three  years  later,  n.  c.  605 
(Jer.  xlvi.  2).  The  word  Carchemish  would  mean 
"  the  fort  of  Chemosh,"  the  well-known  deity  of 
tlic  Moabites.  [In  the  A.  V.  2  Chr.  xxxv.  20  it 
is  written  CiiAiain.Misii ;  in  1  Esdr.  i.  23,  Cak- 
ciiamis.J  G.  R. 

CARE  AH  fnnp  [haU-htad]:  KarfB;  Alex. 
Kaposi  [Aid.  Kapr)t']  G<ree),  father  of  Johanan 
[2  K.  xxv.  23),  elsewhere  in  the  A.  V.  spelt  Ka- 
RKAH. 

CA'RIA  (Kapla),  the  southern  part  of  the  re- 
gion which  in  the  X.  T.  is  called  Asia,  and  the 

*  The  smarngdus  of  Cyprus,  however,  of  which 
rtasophrMt'is  speaks,  U  the  copper  emerald,  Chryto- 
mia ;  wblch  1m  himself  to  have  suspected. 


CARMEL 

southwestern  part  of  the  peninsula  of  Asia 
In  the  Roman  times  the  name  of  ("aria  was  prob- 
ably less  used  than  previously.  At  an  earlier  pe- 
riod we  find  it  mentioned  as  a  separate  district  (1 
Mace.  xv.  23).  At  tins  time  (n.  c.  139)  it  was  in 
the  enjoyment  of  the  privilege  of  freedom,  granted 
by  the  Romans.  A  little  before  it  had  been  as- 
signed by  them  to  Rhodes,  and  a  little  later  it  was 
iucoiporated  in  the  province  of  Asia.  From  th* 
context  it  appears  that  many  Jews  were  resident  in 
Caria.  The  cities  where  they  lived  were  probably 
Haliearnassus  Cnidus  {ib.  also  Acts  xxvii.  7) 
and  Miletus  (Acts  xx.  15-38).  Off  the  coast  of 
(Jaria  were  the  islands  Patmos,  Cos,  Riiouk*. 

J.  S.  U. 

CARMAN  I ANS  ( Carnumii).  The  it  habit- 
ants of  Carmania,  a  province  of  Asia  on  the  north 
side  of  the  Persian  Gulf  (2  Esdr.  xv.  30).  They 
are  descril>ed  by  Stralto  (xv.  p.  727)  as  a  warlike 
race,  worshipping  Ares  alone  of  all  the  gods,  Xo 
whom  they  saeritice  an  ass.  None  of  them  mar- 
ried till  he  had  cut  off  the  head  of  an  enemy 
and  presented  it  to  the  king,  who  placed  it  on  his 
palace,  having  first  cut  out  the  tongue,  which  was 
chop|ted  up  into  small  pieces  and  mixed  with  meal, 
and  in  this  condition,  after  being  tasted  by  the 
king,  was  given  to  the  warrior  who  brought  it,  and 
to  his  family  to  eat.  Nearchus  says  that  most  of 
the  customs  of  the  Carmanians,  and  their  language, 
were  Persian  and  Median.  Arrian  gives  the  same 
testimony  (I ml.  38),  adding  that  they  used  the 
saute  order  of  battle  as  the  Persians.  W.  A.  W. 

CAR'ME  (Xappl;  [VaU]  Alex.  Xo^t,;  [Aid. 
Kapp^O  (.Virec),  1  Esdr.  v.  25.    [Hakim. J 

CAR'MEL.    Nearly  always  with  the  definite 

article,  Ve~^~P,  i.  e.  "  tlic  park,"  or  "  the  well- 
wooded  place"  [fiartlen-laml,  Flint].  1.  (6  Kap- 
/xtjAoj:  tornttl  [Carmrliu,  Cknmitf].    In  Kings, 

generally  "Mount  C,"  TT1  "^H:  tpos  to  Kop/t^- 
Kiov-  in  the  Prophets,  "Gamtel.")  A  mountain 
which  forms  one  of  the  most  striking  and  charac- 
teristic features  of  the  country  of  Palestine.  As 
if  to  accentuate  more  distinctly  the  lay  which  forms 
the  one  indentation  in  the  coast,  this  noble  ridge, 
the  only  headland  of  lower  ami  central  Palestine, 
forms  its  southern  boundary,  running  out  with  a 
bold  blull'  promontory  all  but  into  the  very  waves 
of  the  Mediterranean.  From  this  point  it  stretches 
in  a  nearly  straight  hue,  bearing  about  S.  S.  E.t 
for  a  little  more  than  twelve  miles,  when  it  termi- 
nates suddenly  by  a  hluft"  somewhat  corresponding 
to  its  western  end,  breaking  down  abruptly  Into  the 
hills  of  Jtnin  and  Samaria  which  form  at  that  part 
the  central  mass  of  the  country. 

t'armel  thus  stands  as  a  wall  between  the  mari- 
time plain  of  Sharon  on  the  south,  and  the  more 
inland  expanse  of  Esdraelon  on  the  north.  Towards 
the  former  the  slopes  or  spurs,  by  which  the  central 
ridge  descends,  are  gradual ;  but  on  the  north  side 
the  gradients  are  more  sudden,  in  many  places  de- 
scending almost  by  precipices  to  the  Kishon,  which 
runs  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain  in  a  direction  gen- 
erally parallel  to  the  central  axis. 

The  structure  of  Carmel  is  in  the  main  the  Jura 
formation  ,'.ipper  oolite),  which  is  prevalent  in  the 
centre  of  W  estern  Palestine  —  a  soft  white  lime- 
stone, with  nodules  and  veins  of  flint.  As  usual  it 
limestone  formations  it  abounds  in  caves  ("  n tort 
than  2000,"  Mislim  ii.  46),  often  of  great  lengU 
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tad  extremely  tortuous.   At  the  west  eud  are  found 
chalk  and  tertiary  breccia  formed  of  fragments  of 
ehalk  and  flint  (Uussegger,  in  Kilter,  1'nL  p.  712). 
On  the  northeast  of  the  Mount,  beyond  the  Nahr 
tl-.\fukiU'i,  plutonic  rocks  appear,  breaking  through 
the  deposited  strata  and  forming  the  l>eginning  of 
the  basalt  formation  which  runs  through  the  l'lain 
of  Esdraelon  to  Tabor  and  the  Sea  of  ( lalilec  (Hit- 
ter, 712—13).     The  round  stones  known  by  the 
tuunesof  " I>apides  Judaici"  and  "Elijah's  melons," 
are  the  bodies  known  to  geologists  as  "  geodes." 
Their  exterior  is  chert  or  flint  of  a  lightish  brown 
color;  the  interior  hollow,  and  lined  with  crystals 
of  quartz  or  chalcedony.    They  are  of  the  form, 
and  often  the  size,  of  the  large  water-melon  a  of  the 
east    Formerly  they  were  easily  obtained,  but  are 
uow  very  rarely  found  (Seetzen,  ii.  131-4:  Parkin- 
son's Orgnnic  Rem  tin*,  i.  322,  451).    The  "ol- 
ives "  ore  commoner.    They  are  the  fossil  spines  of 
a  kind  of  echinus  (culiris  ylanilifera)  frequent  in 
these  strata,  and  in  size  and  shape  are  exactly  like 
tlx?  fruit  (Parkinson,  iii.  45).    The  "apples  "  are 
probably  the  sheila  of  the  cvl  irit  itself,    l  or  the 
legend  of  the  origin  of  these  "  fruits,"  and  the 
position  of  the  "  field  "  or  "  garden  "  of  Kigali  in 
which  they  are  found,  see  Misliu,  ii.  04,  05." 

In  form  Carmel  is  a  tolerably  continuous  ridge, 
at  the  W.  end  about  Mi)/'  and  the  K.  about  MOO 
feet  above  the  sea.  The  highest  part  is  some  four 
miles  from  the  cast  end,  at  the  village  of  /.'.«/» t A, 
which,  according  to  the  measurements  of  the  Eng- 
lish engineers,  is  1728  feet  above  the  sea.  In  ap- 
pearance Canuel  still  maintains  the  character  which 
'here  is  no  reason  to  doubt  was  the  origin  of  its 
name.  It  is  still  clothed  with  the  same  "excel- 
lency "  of  "  wood,"  which  supplied  the  prophets  of 
Nrael  and  Judali  alike  with  one  of  their  most 
favorite  illustrations  (Is.  xxxiii.  9;  Mie.  vii.  14). 
Modern  travellers  delight  to  describe  its  "  rocky 
delLs  with  deep  jungles  of  copse,"  —  its  "  shrub- 
beries thicker  than  any  others  in  central  Palestine" 
(Stanley,  MS.), —  its  "impenetrable  brushwood  of 
oaks  and  other  evergreens,  tenanted  in  the  wilder 
parts  by  a  profusion  of  game  and  wikl  animals" 
(Porter,  HvuVj.\  but  in  other  places  bright  with 
"  hollyhocks,  jasmine,  and  various  flowering  creep- 
ers "  (Van  dc  Vclde).  "There  is  not  a  flower," 
says  the  last-named  traveller,  "  that  I  have  seen  in 
Galilee,  or  on  the  plains  along  the  coast,  that  I  do 
not  find  here  on  Carmel  ....  still  the  fragrant, 
lovely  mountain  that  he  was  of  old"  (i.  317-18). 
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I  "  The  whole  mountain-side  was  dressed  with  b!o»- 
J  son  is,  and  flowering  shrubs,  and  fragrant  herbs'' 
(Martineau,  p.  539 ).«■ 

Carmel  fell  within  the  lot  of  the  tril*  of  A  slier 
(Josh.  xix.  20).  which  was  extended  as  far  south  as 
Dor  (Tuntura),  probably  to  give  the  Asberitos  a 
share  of  the  rich  corn-growing  plain  of  Sharon. 
I  The  king  of  "  .loknenm  of  Carmel "  was  one  of  the 
i  Canaanitc  chiefs  who  fell  before  the  arms  of  Joshua 
(xii.  22).  These  are  the  earliest  notices  which  we 
possess  of  the  name.  There  is  not  in  them  a  hint 
of  any  sanctity  as  attaching  to  the  mount.  Hut 
taking  into  account  the  known  propensity  of  the 
early  inhabitants  of  Palestine  to  convert  "  high 
places  "  into  sanctuaries,  —  the  prominence  of  Car- 
mel,—the  fact  that  an  altar  of  Jehovah  did  exist 
there  before  the  introduction  of  Haal  worship  into 
the  kingdom  (1  K.  xviii.  30), —  Elijah's  choice  of 
I  the  place  for  the  assembly  of  the  jieople,  such  as- 
!  scmblies  being  commonly  held  at  holy  places,  — 
J  and  the  custom,  which  appears  to  have  been  preva- 
j  lent,  of  resorting  thither  on  ncw-nioon  and  sabbath 
(2  K.  iv.  23), —  taking  these  into  account,  there 
seem  to  lie  grounds  for  believing  that  from  very 
early  times  it  was  considered  as  a  sacred  s]x>t.  In 
later  times  we  know  that  its  reputation  was  not 
confined  to  Palestm?.  Pythagoras  was  led  to  it  by 
that  reputation :  such  is  the  express  statement  of 
his  biographer  Iamhlichus,  who  himself  visited  the 
mountain;  Vespasian  too  came  thither  to  consult 
—  so  we  are  told  by  Tacitus,  with  that  mixture  of 
fact  and  fable  which  marks  all  the  heathen  notices 
of  Palestine  —  the  oracle  of  the  god,  whose  name 
was  the  same  as  that  of  the  mountain  itself:  an  or- 
acle without  image  or  temple,  —  "  ara  tantum  et 
reverentia"  (l>ict.  of  Cuoyr.  Caruielus). 

Hut  that  which  has  made  the  name  of  Carmel 
most  familiar  to  the  modern  world  is  its  intimate 
connection  with  tlie  history  of  the  two  great 
prophets  of  Israel  —  Elijah  and  Elisha.  The  fiery 
zeal  of  the  one,  the  healing  tenderness  of  the  other, 
are  both  inseparably  connected  in  our  minds  with 
this  mountain.  Here  Elijah  brought  bark  Israel 
to  allegiance  to  Jehovah,  and  slew  the  prophets  of 
the  foreign  and  false  god:  here  at  his  entreaty  were 
consumed  the  successive  "  fiRies "  of  the"  royal 
guard;  but  liere,  on  the  other  hand,  Elisha  re- 
ceived the  visit  of  the  bereaved  mother  whose  sot. 
he  was  soon  to  restore  to  her  arms  (2  K.  iv. 
25,  Ac.). 

The  first  of  these  three  events,  without  doubt, 


<*  The  legend  is  sometimes  told  of  Ijuaru*  (Seeticn, 
Rtistn,  1854,  ii.  134). 

*>  The  cupola  of  the  convent  is  1W0  ft.  above  the  sea 
(Admiralty  Chart,  1585).  For  the  general  form  of  the 
lidge,  see  the  section  on  Van  de  Vcldu's  new  map. 

<■  •  "The  Flora  of  Carmel,"  says  Schubert,  writing 
on  the  spot,  r  is  one  of  the  richest  and  most  diversified 
in  all  Pale* ti no,  since  it  rnites  the  products  of  the 
mountain  with  those  of  the  valley  and  the  sea-coast." 
U*  enumerates  forty-seven  dltfrrent  kinds  of  flowers 
found  there,  without  pretending  to  complete  the  list. 
"  A  botanist,"  he  remarks,  ''  might  spend  a  year  there, 
uid  every  day  be  adding  new  specimens  to  his  collec- 
tion "  ( Arise  in  rlnt  Marstntnrul,  iii.  212). 

Mr.  Tristram,  who  waudvred  at  leisure  or  ?r  the  Car- 
mel range,  speaks  of  "  the  wonderful  profra'.m  of  dow- 
ning shrubs,  in  all  their  glory  "  (about  f-e  middle  of 
Uarclil.a*  the  grand  characteristic  of  th»  "excellency 
jf  Carmel."  lie  mentions  (giving  at  the  same  time 
Jje  botanical  names)  the  arbutus,  myrtle,  scented  bay, 
ro^ldt-T-mFe,  a  sweet-scented  evergreen  like  the  laurus- 
tuw,  elder,  carob-lree  or  locust,  wild-olive,  terebinth 


tree -broom,  Judas-tree  (one  mass  of  bunches  of  brill- 
iant red  laburnum-shaped  bloom),  hoary -leafed  haw- 
thorn, service-apple,  and  most  abundmt  of  all,  the 
storax-troe,  "  one  sheet  of  pure  white  blossom,  rivalling 
the  orange  in  its  beauty  and  its  perfume;  all  these  iu 
flower  together  wafted  their  fragrance  in  volumes 
through  the  air." 

"  Then  the  ground,  wherever  there  was  a  fragment 
of  open  space,  was  covered  with  tall  red  hollyhocks, 
pink  convolvulus,  valerians,  a  beautiful  Urge  red 
llnum,  a  glndiolus,  a  gigantic  mottled  arum,  red  to- 
li"s.  ranunculuses  (large  and  reil),  pheasant's  eye,  ol 
eriless  varieties,  tufts  of  exq.uh.ite  cyclamen,  a  mass 
of  bloom  under  every  tree,  five  speries  of  orchis,  —  the 
curious  O/ihrys  a.'ra!a,  with  its  bee-like  lip.  another 
like  the  spider-orchis,  and  a  third  like  the  man-orchis; 
while  four  species  of  Onosma,  and  especially  the  brill- 
iant yellow  Ononna  Syriarum,  hung  from  every  rock. 
It  was  the  garden  of  Kden  ran  wild;  yet  all  this 
beauty  scarcely  lasts  a  month"  {Land  of  Itrarl, 
406,  497,  2d  ed.).  U 
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took  place  at  the  eastern  end  of  the  ridge.  In  fact 
It  is  difficult  to  fuid  another  site,  the  actual  name 
of  which  has  not  been  preserved,  in  whi:h  every 
particular  is  so  minutely  fulfilled  as  in  this.  The 
tradition  preserve*!  in  the  convent,  and  among  the 
Druses  of  the  neighboring  villages,  —  the  names  of 
the  places,  —  the  distance  from  .lezrecl,  —  the  na- 
ture of  the  locality,  —  the  presence  of  tlie  never- 
fiuling  spring,  — all  are  in  its  favor.  It  is,  how- 
ever, remarkable  that  the  identification  has  been 
made  but  lately,  and  also  that  it  should  have  been 
made  by  two  travellers  almost  at  the  same  time 
—  IJeuL  Van  de  Velde  in  1852,  and  Professor 
Stanley  in  1853.  This  interesting  site  cannot  be 
better  described  than  in  the  words  of  the  latter 
traveller. 

"The  tradition  is  unusually  trustworthy;  it  is 
perhaps  the  only  case  in  Palestine  in  which  the 
recollection  of  an  alleged  event  has  been  actually 
retained  in  the  native  Arabic  nomenclature.  Many 
names  of  towns  have  been  so  preserved ;  but  here  is 
no  town,  only  a  sha|*eJess  ruin,  yet  the  sjiot  has 
a  name, —  El-Maharrabth, —  'the  Huniing,'  or 
'the  Sacrifice.'  The  Druses  come  here  from  a 
distance  to  jwrfonn  a  yearly  sacrifice;  and,  though 
it  is  jKKsible  this  practice  may  have  originated  the 
name,  it  is  more  probable  that  the  practice  itself 

arose  from  an  earlier  tradition  Hut  be  the 

tradition  good  or  bad,  the  localities  adapt  them- 
selves to  the  event  in  almost  every  particular.  The 
summit  thus  marked  out  is  the  extreme  eastern 
point  of  the  range,  commanding  the  List  view  of 
the  sea  behind,  and  the  first  view  of  the  great  plain 
in  front.  .  .  .  lliere  on  the  highest  ridge  of  the 
mountain  may  well  have  stood,  on  its  sacred  •  high- 
place,"  the  altar  of  Jehovah  which  Jezebel  had  cast 
down,  (  lose  l»cneath,  on  a  wide  upland  sweep, 
under  the  shade  of  ancient  olives,  and  round  a  well a 
of  water,  said  to  be  perennial,  and  which  may 
therefore  have  esca|»ed  the  general  drought,  and 
have  been  able  to  furnish  water  for  the  trenches 
round  the  altar,  must  have  been  ranged  on  one 
side  the  king  and  people  with  the  850  prophets  of 
lioal  and  A  start  e,  and  on  the  other  the  solitary  and 
commanding  figure  of  the  prophet  of  Jehovah. 
Pull  before  them  opened  the  wfiole  plain  of  Ea- 
draelon;  the  city  of  Jezrcel,  with  Allah's  palace  and 
Jezebel's  temple,  distinctly  visible;  in  the  nearer 
foreground,  immediately  under  the  base  of  the 
mountain,  was  clearly  seen  the  winding  stream  of  the 
Kishon."  To  this  may  be  added  that  a  knoll  is 
pointed  out  between  the  ridge  and  the  plain,  l*ear- 
ing  the  name  of  Till  Knsi*,h  "the  hill  of  the 
Priests,"  and  that  the  modem  name  of  the  Kishon 
is  X:rtir  el-Mukntta,  "the  river  of  slaughter." 
•*  The  closing  scene  still  remains.  Prom  the 
■laughter  by  the  side  of  the  Kishon  the  king  went 
up  to  the  glades  of  Carmel  to  join  in  the  sacrificial 
feast.  And  Klijah  too  ascended  to  the  '  top  of  the 
mountain,'  and  there  with  his  face  on  the  earth  re- 
named rapt  in  prayer,  while  his  servant  mounted 
•  the  highest  point  of  all,  whence  there  is  a  wide 
new  oi  the  blue  reach  of  the  Mediterranean,  over 

the  western  shoulder  of  the  ridge  Seven 

times  the  servant  climbed  and  looked,  and  seven 

a  Josephus  distinctly  says  that  the  water  was  ob- 
tained from  the  neighboring  well :  ivb  rfc  «pr|n* 
[Ant.  Ttii.  13,  §  5)-  There  In  therefore  no  occasion 
fer  0  •  "  joinriileoce  "  discovered  by  Prof.  Blunt,  Vnd. 
Vomrid'ners  (II.  xxii.). 

*  But  this  knoll  appear*,  from  the  description  of 
'an  do  Vjldw  <i.  380),  and  from  his  new  map  (Dec. 
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times  there  was  nothing  At  lot  on 

far  horizon  there  rose  a  little  cloud,0  and  it  grew 
in  the  deepening  shades  of  evening  till  the  whola 
sky  was  overcast,  and  the  forests  of  Carmel  shook 
in  the  welcome  sound  of  the  mighty  winds,  which 
in  eastern  regions  precede  a  coming  tempest  "  (Si~ 
nui  <f  Paltstine,  353-6). 

There  is  good  reason  to  believe  that  a  later  inci- 
dent in  the  life  of  the  same  great  prophet  took 
place  on  Carmel.  This  was  when  he  "  caused  fire 
to  come  down  from  heaven  "  and  consume  tl>e  two 
"fifties"  of  the  guard  which  Ahaziah  had  de- 
spatched to  take  him  prisoner,  for  having  stopped 
his  messengers  to  Uaal-zebub  the  god  of  Kkron  (2 
K.  i.  9-15).  [See  Elijah,  §  3.J  In  this  nar- 
rative our  Version,  as  is  too  frequently  the  case, 
conceals  the  force  of  the  original  by  imperfect  trans- 
lation.   "  A  lull "  (v.  »)  should  be  "  the  mount  " 

(™tnn),  the  word  always  used  for  Carmel,  and,  in 

connection  with  Elijah,  for  Carmel  only,  with  the 
exception  of  Sinai,  which  of  course  cannot  be  in- 
tended here.  Joseph  us  (An(.  ix.  2,  §  1),  with 
equal  force,  has  M  rtjs  itopwpw  too  Spovs. 

The  tradition  in  the  present  convent  is,  that 
Elijah  and  Elisha  both  resided  on  the  mountain, 
and  a  cave  is  actually  shown  under  the  high-altar 
of  the  church  as  that  of  Elijah.  There  is  nothing 
in  the  Scripture  to  sanction  such  a  statement  with 
regard  to  Klijah,  but  in  the  case  of  Elisha,  the  tra- 
dition may  rest  on  better  grounds.    After  the  as- 

[cent  of  Elijah,  Elisha  went  to  Mount  Carmel  (2  K. 

|  ii.  25),  though  only  for  a  time;  but  he  was  again 

.  there  at  the  Shunammite's  visit  (iv.  25),  and  that 
at  a  time  when  no  festival,  no  "  new -moon  or  sab- 
bath "  (iv.  23),  required  his  presence.    (In  iv.  27, 

|  there  is  nearly  the  same  error  as  was  noticed  above 
in  reference  to  i.  9 ;  "  the  hill  "  should  be  rendered 
"  the  mount.") 

This  is  the  last  mention  of  Carmel  as  the  scene 
of  any  event  in  the  sacred  history.  Its  sanctity  nc 
doubt  remained,  but  it  is  its  richness  and  its  prom- 
inence,—  "Tabor  among  the  mountains;  Carmel 
by  the  sea,"  —  which  appear  to  have  taken  hold  of 
the  jKiets  of  the  nation,  both  of  Israel  and  Judah, 
and  their  references  to  it  are  frequent  and  charac- 
teristic (Cant.  vii.  5:  Is.  xxxv.  2.  xxxvii.  24:  Jer 
xlvi.  18,  1.  19;  An-  i.  2,  ix.  3;  Mic.  vii.  14;  Nab. 
i.  4). 

Carmel  has  derived  its  modern  name  from  the 
great  prophet;  Mnr  J  li/is  is  the  common  desig- 
nation, Kurmtl  being  occasionally,  but  only  sel- 
dom, heard.  It  is  also  the  usual  name  of  the  con- 
vent, though  dedicated  "  in  honorem  lib.  Virginia 
Marhe." 

Professor  Stanley  has  pointed  out  (S.  <f  P.  35C) 
that  it  is  not  any  connection  with  Elijah  that  gives 
the  convent  its  interest  to  the  western  world,  but 
the  celebrated  order  of  the  llarefooted  Carmelite 
Friars,  that  has  sprung  from  if,  and  carried  its 
name  into  Europe.  The  order  is  said  in  the  tradi- 
tions of  the  Latin  Church  to  have  originated  with 
Elijah  himself  (St.  John  of  Jerus.  quoted  in  Mishit, 
49),  but  the  convent  was  founded  by  St.  lx>uia, 
and  its  French  origin  is  still  shown  by  the  practice 


1858).  the  only  one  in  which  it  is  marked,  to  be  hx 
far  off. 

c  This  cloud  is  treated  in  the  tbrmtlaries  of  Um 
Roman  Catholic  Church  as  a  type  of  the  Vtrgti 
Mary.  (See  Mlslin,  ii.  p.  46,  and  JNliiSJWiun  Horn 
July  16.) 
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if  unfurling  the  French  flag  on  various  rctasions. 
Fdwani  I.  of  England  wan  a  brother  of  the  order, 
snd  one  of  iU  most  famous  generals  wan  Siroor. 
Stokes  of  Keut  (see  the  extract*  in  Wilson's  LawU 
ii.  246*.  For  the  convent  and  the  lingular  legend* 
connecting  Mount  Carmel  with  the  Virgin  Mary 
and  our  Lord,  see  Mislin,  ii.  47-50).  By  Napo- 
leon it  was  used  as  a  hospital  during  the  siege  of 
Acre,  and  after  hi*  retreat  was  destroyed  by  the 
Arabs.  At  the  time  of  Irby  and  Mangles' s  visit 
( 1817)  only  one  friar  remained  there  (Irby,  GO). 

G. 

•  It  is  instructive,  a*  a  means  of  learning  the 
relative  position  of  places,  to  know  what  points  of 
geographical  interest  can  be  seen  from  such  watch- 
towers  of  the  Holy  I^and.  The  best  position  for 
viewing  the  prospect  from  Carmel  is  that  furnished 
from  the  flat  roof  of  the  conveuL  Standing  there, 
with  our  faces  toward  the  east,  the  attitude  of  the 
Hebrew  in  naming  the  points  of  the  compass,  we 
have  behind  us  "the  great  and  wide  sea,"  as  the 
l'sahuist  calls  it  (civ.  25),  which  suggested  to  the 
■acred  writers  so  many  of  their  grandest  images  for 
setting  forth  an  idea  of  God's  jiower.  Before  us  lies 
so  extensive  reach  of  the  plain  of  Esdraelon  (Jez- 
reel),  and  tlie  summits  of  Gilboa  and  the  lesser 
llermon.  On  the  southeast  is  the  mountainous 
tract,  known  as  that  of  Ephraim  or  Samaria,  filled 
up  with  a  rolling  sea  of  hUl-tojis  to  an  indefinite 
extent.  Looking  to  the  south,  along  the  coast,  at 
the  distance  of  ten  miles,  is  AUtUt,  the  site  of  a 
famous  castle  of  the  Crusaders,  one  of  the  last  foot- 
holds which  they  relinquished  to  the  Saracens.  A 
few  miles  beyond  there,  though  not  in  sight,  are 
the  ruins  of  Csesarea,  so  interesting  from  its  con- 
nection with  the  fortunes  of  the  great  apostle.  The 
line  of  vision  on  the  north  is  bounded  by  the  hills 
near  Nazareth  and  Siftd.  Indeed,  the  path  which 
loads  up  to  the  monastery  of  Carmel,  indented  in 
the  white  limestone,  is  distinctly  visible,  like  a  strip 
of  snow,  from  the  Wtly  so  famous  for  its  view  of 
Esdraelon  behind  Nazareth.  It  would  l>e  easy,  so 
far  as  the  distance  is  concerned,  to  make  out  the 
position  of  ancient  Tyre,  now  Sur ;  but  the  projec- 
tion of  Ii  u  tt-Abivt,  the  White  Promontory,  hides 
it  from  view.  The  graceful  curve  of  the  bay  of 
AMca,  sweeping  from  that  city  ( A  echo  of  the  O.  T. 
and  I'tolemais  of  the  N.  T.)  to  the  head  of  Carmel, 
appears  from  here  to  great  advantage.  Glimpses  of 
the  Kisbon  (tt-.\f  ikalt  i)  as  its  waters  flash  under 
the  sun-light  mark,  at  points  here  and  there-,  the 
course  of  that  stream  as  it  winds  its  way  from  the 
foot  of  Tabor  to  the  Mediterranean.  Directly  at 
the  base  of  the  mount  is  the  little  sea-port  of  Haifa, 
one  of  the  harbors  of  Asher,  but  actually  held  by 
the  Sidonians  (.fudg.  i.  a  I).  A  rich  landscape  of 
olive-yards,  gardens  of  vegetables,  wheat-fields,  and 
»  few  palms,  fills  up  the  narrow  margin  between 
the  sea  and  the  roots  of  the  mountain. 

For  a  description  of  the  scene  from  oJier  hands, 
see  Lord  Nugent's  Lindt,  CUusical  and  Sac-m 
li.  157;  Tristram's  Land  of  Itrael,  p.  65;  P--s. 
sense's  Land  of  the  (lotptl,  p.  150  ff;  and  Tischen- 
iorf  s  Rtite  in  den  Orient,  ii.  222-225.  H. 

2.  (Xfpu«A  in  Josh  ;  to  KcLuxijAo*  in  Sam. :  > 
Carmel  [  Carmeliu] . )  A  town  in  the  rnountain- 
*us  country  of  Judah  (Josh.  xv.  55),  familiar  to  us 
M  the  residence  of  Nabal  (I  Sam.  xxv.  2,  5,  7,  40), 
oi  the  native  place  of  David's  favorite  wife,  "  Ab- 
t  •»  the  Cannclitess  "  (I  Sam.  xxvii.  3;  1  Chr.  Hi. 
, .     This  was  doubtless  the  Carmel  at  which  Saul 


| set  up  a  "place"  (T,  L  e.  literally  a  "hand;" 
corap.  2  Sam.  xviii.  18,  "Absalom'*  place,"  where 
the  same  word  is  used)  after  his  victory  over  Am- 
alek  (I  Sam.  xv.  12).  And  this  Carmel,  and  not 
the  northern  mount,  must  have  Ikvii  the  sjiot  at 
which  king  Uzziah  had  his  vineyards  (-J  Chr.  xxvi. 
ID).  In  the  time  of  Eusebius  and  Jerome  it  was 
the  seat  of  a  Koman  garrison  (Oinanagiutm,  Car- 
mclus).  The  place  sij>|*5irs  in  the  wars  of  the  Cru- 
sades, having  been  held  by  king  Amalrich  against 
Salad  in  in  1172.  The  ruins  of  the  town,  now 
fturinul,  still  remain  at  ten  miles  U-low  Hebron  in 
a  slightly  S.  E.  direction,  close  to  those  of  Main 
(Maon),  /.if  (Ziph),  and  other  places  named  with 
Carmel  in  Josh.  xv.  55.  They  are  descril**!  both 
by  Kobinaon  (i.  4-J4-8)  and  by  Van  de  Yelde  (ii. 
77-71) ),  and  appear  to  be  of  great  extent.  Con- 
spicuous among  them  is  a  castle  of  great  strength, 
in  the  walls  of  which  are  Btill  to  >>e  seen  the  large 
bevelled  masonry  characteristic  of  Jewish  building*. 
There  is  also  a  very  fine  and  large  reservoir.  This 
is  mentioned  in  the  account  of  king  Amalrich's 
occupation  of  the  place,  and  now  gives  the  castle 
its  name  of  AW  et-Birkeh  (Van  de  Yelde,  ii.  78). 

G. 

CAR  MELITE  OW;? :  Kaprfk 
HaSai  [Vat.  FA.  -Sat]  in  1  Chr.  xi.  37 ;  Alex.  Kap- 
^i»jA««TT>r  in  2  Sam.  ii.  2,  Kapfxr)\t  in  1  Chr.  xi. 
37:  Carmtli,  de  Carmtlo,  CarimliUn).  A  native 
of  Carmel  in  the  mountains  of  Judah.  The  term 
is  applied  to  Nabal  (1  Sam.  x\x.  5:  2  Sam.  ii.  2, 

iii.  3)  and  to  Hczrai,  or  Hc/ro,  one  of  David's 
guard  (2  Sam.  xxiii.  35;  1  Chr.  xi.  37).  In  2 
Sam.  iii.  3  the  LXX.  [Kajm^AiaJ  mint  h  ive  read 

n°?p-)3,  "  Carmelitess."  \Y.  A.  YV. 

CAR  MELITESS  (n°?!p-)3  :  Ka^Ai«, 
Kap/i^Aia:  Carmtli,  CarmdUis).  A  woman  of 
Carmel  in  Judah:  used  only  of  Abigail,  the  favorite 
wife  of  David  (1  Sam.  xxvii.  3;  1  Chr.  iii.  1).  In 
the  former  passage  both  LXX.  and  Yulg.  appear  to 

have  read  ^/^j? '  "Carmelite."     AY.  A.  AY. 

CAR'MI  C*P"?3  [a  vine-dreuer,  Gcs. ;  a  di»- 
timjuished  one,  Fiirst] :  Xapfii  [Vat.  -fin] :  Ch'tr- 
mi).  L  A  man  of  the  tribe  of  Judah,  father  of 
Achan,  the  "troubler  of  Israel"  (Josh.  vii.  1,  18; 
1  Chr.  ii.  7),  according  to  the  first  two  {KUjsagea 
the  son  of  Zabdi  or  Zimri.    [Zaiuw.]    In  1  Chr. 

iv.  1  the  name  is  given  as  that  of  a  "son  of  Ju 
dah;"  but  the  same  person  is  probably  intended: 
l>ccause  (1)  no  son  of  Judah  of  that  name  is  else- 
where mentioned;  and  (2)  because,  out  of  the  five 
names  who  in  this  passage  are  said  to  be  "sons" 
of  Judah,  none  but  1'harez  are  strictly  in  that  rela- 
tion to  him.  Hezron  is  the  2d  generation,  Hur 
the  4th.  and  Shobal  the  Gth. 

2.  [Alex.  Xapfiti  in  Num.;  Yulg.  Carmi  in  1 
Chr.]    The  4th  son  of  Kcubeu,  pro-enitor  of  the 

family  of  the  Caumites  (V2"73n)  (Gen.  xlvi. 
9;  Ex.  vi.  14;  Num.  txvi.  6;  1  Chr.  v.  3).  G. 

CAR'MITES,  THE  C»l?n:  *  Xa,M/; 
[Vat-  o  Xapnti:]  CharmiUe).  A  branch  of  the 
tribe  of  Reuben,  descended  from  Cakmi  2  (Num. 
xxvi.  0). 

CARNATM  (Kapvatv;  Alex.  Kapvttv:  [Sin. 
in  1  Mace.  v.  26,  Kapvaui  ,]  Camaim),  a  large  and 
fortified  city  in  the  country  east  of  Jordan  —  "  the 
land  of  Galaad;"  eontaining  a  "temple"  (T> 
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CART 


t/jmbm  h  K.).    It  was  liesieged  and  token  by  |  sat  the  first  in  tlie  kingdom  -  of  Vbwueius  (Esth 

Tu<laa  Maccabums  (I  Mace.  v.  2(5,  43,  44).  Under  !  i.  14).  A  similar  name,  On-dtn,  is  found  is 
toe  name  of  Cakxios  (to  Kapv'tw)  the  same !  modern  Persian.    For  other  derivations  from  the 


occurrence  is  related  in  2  Mace.  xii.  21,  20,  the 
temple  being  called  the  Atahgatkio.n  (to 'ATop- 
>aT*ro»«).    This  enables  us  to  identify  it  witii 

ArlllTKUOTIl  -KaIOCAIM.  G. 

CARNTON.  [Caiixaim.] 
CARPENTER.  [Ha.nimckakt.] 


ancient  dialect*  of  Persia,  see  Geseuius,  717. 

CART  (•"f^;';; :  fata:  }>l«ustnnn;  also 
dered  "wagon,"  Gen.  xlv.  19,  27;  Num.  vii.  3,  7 

8:  from  iW/,  Ges.  p.  989).  a  vehicle  drairn 

I  by  cattle  (2  Sam.  vi.  (}),  to  In;  distinguished  from 
CARPUS  (Kdpros  [fruit,  or  writi),  on  the  the, c,mriot  ,,Rlwn      ,,or*"s-    [«  "akj.-t.]  Carts 
accentuation,  see  W  iner's  Grammar,  Cth  ed.  p.  49),  |  and  wa«0"*  >vero  clt,,«*  °F»  or  covered  (Num.  vii. 


a  Christian  at  Troas,  with  whom  St.  Paul  states 
tliat  he  left  a  cloak  [and  ;d*o  his  liooks  and  certain 
parchmenLs]  (2  Tim.  iv.  13);  on  which  of  his 
journeys  it  is  uncertain,  but  probably  in  passing 


3),  and  were  used  for  conveyance  of  t>ersons  (Gen. 
xlv.  19),  liurdens  (I  Sam.'vi.  7,  8),  or  produce 
(Am.  ii.  13).  As  there  are  no  roads  in  Syria  and 
Palestine  and  the  neighboring  countries,'  wheel- 


through  Asia  Minor  after  his  fust  captivity,  for  the  j  carri:lf-re8  fur  a".V  !»ur|«se  except  conveyance  of 
List  time  More  his  martynlom  at  Koine.    Accord-  '  a«nc,,ltura'  produce  are  all  but  unknown  ;  and  . 


ing  to  Hippolytus,  Carpus  was  bisliop  of  Ucrytus 
in  Thrace,  called  Ui  rr/uen  in  the  S'ywtywM  </e  \1ta 
el  Murtt  /'ro/rfirlttrum,  which  passes  under  the 
name  of  Dorotheus  of  Tyre.  11.  A. 

CARRIAGE.  This  word  occurs  only  six  times 
in  the  text  of  the  A.  V.,  and  it  may  lw  useful  to 
remind  the  reader  that  in  none  of  these  does  it  bru- 
its modern  sense,  but  Minifies  what  we  now  call 
"  baggage."    The  Hebrew  words  so  rendered  arc 

three.  1.  ^3,  c7c,  generally  translated  "  stuff" 
or  "  vessels."  '  It  is  like  the  Greek  word  atcftos; 
and  in  its  numerous  applications  |>crhap8  answers 
most  nearly  to  the  Knglish  won!  "  things."  This 
word,  rendered  "carriage,"  occurs  in  1  Sam.  xvii. 
22—  "  David  lea  his  •  baggage  '  in  the  hinds  of 

the  keeper  of  the  'baggage:'"  also  Is.  x.  28  

"  At  Michmash  he  hath  left  his  '  baggage.'  " 

2.  nin^T,  (  <bn,l,ih,  "  heavy  matters,"  Jiufg. 
xviii.  21  only,  though  perhaps  the  word  may  l>ear 
a  signification  of  •>  preciousness,"  which  is  some- 
times attached  to  the  root,  and  may  allude  to  the 
newly  acquired  treasures  of  the  Dam  tea  (LXX. 
Alex.  tV  KTijOxv  ri)y  (ySo^oy)- 

3.  The  word  rendered  "  carriages  "  in  Is.  xlvi. 
1  should,  it  would  api>ear  (Ges.  Tins.  917  b; 
Je$ai,t%  ii.  101),  l>e  "your  burdens." 

4.  In  the  N.  T.,  Acts  xxi.  15,  "  we  took  up  our 
carriages "  is  the  rendering  of  iirtaKtvcurdptvoi, 
and  here  also  the  meaning  is  simply  "  baggage " 
(Jer.  j>itrjxir<i(i),<* 

6.  Hut  in  the  margin  of  1  Sam.  xvii.  20,  and 
xxvi.  f),  7  —  and  there  only  —  "  carriage  "  is  em- 
ployed in  the  sense  of  a  wagon  or  cart ;  the  "  place 
of  the  .-arriage"  answering  to  "trench"  in  the 

text.  The  Hebrew  word  is  ^ZW.  from  7V2T2, 
a  wagon,  and  the  allusion  is  to  the  circle  of  wagons 
which  surrounded  the  encampment  (Ges.  Tins. 
J89). 

For  carriages  in  the  modern  sense,  see  Cakt; 
Chariot.  G. 

CAR'SHENA  (SJtn?  :  LXX.  omits  ; 
\rather,  'ApK tadios ;  FA.l  Apxtaaos ;  Comp.  Kop- 

r«K(D]  Cli(trtctut),  one  of  the  seven  princes  O^E") 
»f  Persia  and  Media  who  "  saw  the  king's  face,  and 


though  modern  usage  has  introduced  Kun>|*uncar 
riages  drawn  by  horses  into  Kcypt,  they  were  un 
known  there  abo  in  times  comiKuatively  recent. 
(Stanley,  S'.  i)'-  /'.  135;  Porter.  I>,tm>wu*,  i.  339: 
Lynch,  AVur «»//re,  75,84;  Niehuhr,  I '»;/".',<■.  I  123; 
Uyard,  Mn.  ii.  75:  Mrs.  Poole,  / u;JiJ,ir,ntion  i« 
r-!t'.i/'f'  2d  series,  77.)  The  only  cart  used  in  \\'e» 
tern  Asia  has  two  wheels  of  solid  wood  (( Ucariiu 
'/Vrn-^,418;  Sir  Ii.  [K.]  Porter.  Tmnls,  ii.  533  . 
For  the  machine  used  for  threshing  in  Egypt  and 
Syria,  see  Tiikksiiixg.    Hut  in  the  monuments 


ol 


of  cart. 


Egyptian  cart  with  two  wheels.  (Wilkinson.) 

with  two  wheels,  having  four  or  six  spokes,  used 
for  carrying  produce,  and  of  one  used  for  religious 
purposes  having  four  wheels  with  eight  spokes.  A 


o  •  The  incident  referred  to  In  Acts  xxi.  15  (we 
Ao.  4  nboro)  shows  the  presence  of  nn  o>e-«itt;ewi. 
What  Paul  and  bl»  travelling  companions  did  wan  to 
place  their  bvfrgage,  iu  part  perhaps  tiie  nlnis  whirh 
they  were  can-ring  up  to  Jerusalem  (Act*  xxlv.  17), 
i  of  burvleu.   The  loading  and 


Egyptian  cart  with  four  ' 

bas-relief  at  Nineveh  represents  a  cart  having  twe 
wheels  with  eight  spokes,  drawn  by  oxen,  conveying 
female  captives  ;  and  others  represent  carts  "cap- 
tured from  enemies  with  captives,  and  also  some 


of  tho 
in 


travelling.  It  Is  a  <  in  imistnnoe  that  woul* 
the  author  of  th-  narrative  as  one  of  the  party 
but  otherwij<e  weins  mentioned  witi  out  any  raotif* 
Luke,  who  wrote  the  Act*,  w*s  wiin  the  apoaUe  « 
this  Journey  (^,«r  Actf  xx.  6,  ra:.     md  Mj.  BU 
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la  carrying  timber  and  other  articles  (I-ayard 
A'i*.  ii.  390,  Xiru  if  BaL  134,  447,  583,  Hon.  of 
Bab.  pi.  ii.  pU.  12,  17).  Four-wheeled  carriages 
•re  said  bj  l'liny  (iV.  //.  vii.  56)  to  have  been  in- 
vented by  the  Phrygians  (Wilkinson,  Anc.  hgffL 
Abridejm.  i.  384,  385;  ii.  33,  47).    The  carta  used 


CASLUHIM 


*96 


Assyrian  cart  drawn  by  oxen.    (Layanl,  li.  306.) 

in  India  for  conveying  goods,  called  Suggar  or 
I  lackeri.  have  two  wheels,  in  the  former  case  of 
solid  wood,  in  the  latter  with  spokes.  They  are 
drawn  by  oxen  harnessed  to  a  pole  (Capper,  flMfio, 


pp.  340,  352). 


H.  W.  P 


E 


9 


Modern  Indian  cart 

CARVING.  (1.)  TXfyf9t  carved  work  in 

relit/,  from  >  j"^,  enrre;  in  pi.  PS?^?,  carved 

fgvrea.   (2.)  frcm    C^P,    carte  = 

Xapdcau.  (3.)  n~nT,  participle  in  Pual  of  (nf*P 

not  used)  pij^'  cut, delineate  :  engraved,  arcarreii 

(work),  1  K.  vt  35.  (4.)  P^"  5,  cart  ed  work,  from 

n«T^,  open,  applied  to  wood,  1  K.  vii.  30;  to 
gems,  Ex.  xxviii.  9,  30;  2  Chr.  ii.  7,  14:  to  stone, 
Zech.  iii.  9:  yKv<pri,  't\6nfia,  tytoAamrdV:  mil- 
ium. 

The  arts  of  caning  and  emrravin£j  wore  n  tich  in 
request  in  the  construction  both  of  the  Taliernacle 
and  the  Temple  (Ex.  xxxi.  2,  5,  xxxv.  33;  1  K.  vi. 
18,  35;  Ps.  Ixxiv.  0).  as  well  as  in  the  ornamenta- 
tion of  the  priestly  dresses  (Ex.  xxviii.  9-36:  Zech. 
iii.  9;  2  (  hr.  ii.  7.  14).  In  Solomon's  time  lluram 
the  Phrenidan  had  the  chief  care  of  this  as  of  the 
larger  architectural  works.  H.  W.  p. 

CASEMENT.    fEArricr..]      W.  i  W 

CASIPHTA  ^S^p2  [white,**  said  of  snowy 
■vmntains,  Iurst]:  iv  aoyvply  rov  ron  ov ;  [<  omp. 
«    KcurOi*   tou  r6rov  ■]  in    Chatjt/iue  luco)t  a 


pi  ice  of  uncertain  site  on  the  road  lietweeti  Babylon 
aud  Jerusalem  (Ezr.  viii.  17).  Neither  the  CaspUt 
Pylas  nor  the  city  K"»icin,  with  which  some  writers 
have  attempted  to  identify  it.  are  situated  upon 
this  route.    (Gesen.  The*.  703.) 

*  Eiirst  has  a  long  note  in  his  lexicon  on  this 
enigmatical  won  1.  He  >up|(uses  it  to  denote  "the 
snowy-mountainous  Caucasian  region."  It  is  not 
said  that  Ezra  himself  came  to  this  place  on  his 
journey  from  Itahylotiia  to  Jerusalem;  but  only 
that  the  river  Ahava  (Ez.  viii.  15),  from  the  banks 
of  which  he  sent  messengers  to  the  Jewish  exiles  in 
< 'asiphia.  la)  on  his  route.  Tins  stream  (mentioned 
only  in  Ezra)  may  have  been  in  the  extreme  north 
of  Itabylonia;  and  the  cara\an  in  this  instance, 
taking  a  more  northern  track  th;ui  usual,  may  have 
passed  so  near  this  point  as  to  render  it  practicable 
while  they  halted  there,  to  send  the  messengers  to 
Casiphia  and  await  their  return.  Kitto  suggests 
on  Ahava  (Cycl.  <»/"  HiU.  Lit.,  3d  ed.)  that  in  this 
instance  a  more  circuitous  route  may  have  been  a 
safer  one  for  the  wayfarers,  and  was  chosen  on  that 
account-  r'iirst.  guided  by  an  ancient  Jewish  tra- 
dition, would  identify  the  "Large  country"  (Is. 
xxii.  18)  to  which  Shebna,  the  treasurer  of  Hczekiah, 
w-a»  tn  lie  driven,  with  tills  tame  Caspian*  or 
(asiphia.  II. 

CAS'LEU  (XcureKtv-  Catttu),  1  Mace.  i.  54, 
iv.  52.  5U  ;  8  Haw.  i.  0,  18,  x.  5.  [Ciiumsu: 
Mox  mi.  J 

CASXUHIM  tST^ffZ  :  XMpawiffej  [in 

1  Chr..  Ifom.  Vat.oinit.  A  let.  t'miip.  XaaKuiyitifi:] 
Chnsluim.  [  (  n ft ui hi  J ).  a  Mi/raitc  |«i»ple  or  trilw 
(Gen.  Z.  14:  M'hr.  i.  12).  In  l«.t!i  p  usage*  in 
which  this  word  orcnr*.  it  wnul  1  apjsMr,  as  the 
text  now  standi*,  as  ir  the  Philistines  came  fi.rth 
from  the  (  iisluhiiu,  aud  not  fnun  the  Caphtorim, 
as  is  elsewhere  expressly  stated :  here  therefore  there 
would  seem  In  I*  ;i  Irausjmsition  [<  \i  unn:].  The 
only  clew  we  ha\e  as  yet  to  the  pisition  of  the 
Casluhim  is  their  place  in  the  list  of  the  sous  of 
Mizraim  between  the  Pathrusini  and  the<  aplilorim, 
wbenee  it  is  prolaMe  that  they  were  seated  in  I  'pjier 
Egypt  [PATIIHtW;  CahitojcJ.    The  LX X.  seem 

to  identify  them  with  the  L^iTptTn  of  Ps.  Ixxiii. 

31  (A.  V,  "princes"),  which  some,  though  not  the 
I. XX.  in  that  place,  take  to  be  a  proper  name,  and 
compare  with  the  native  civil  name  of  llenuojiolis 
Magna.  This  would  place  the  Casluhim  in  the 
lieptanomis  [IIashmanmm].  Rocbarl  {PhaUgt  iv. 
St)  Raggett*  the  identity  of  the  Casluhim  and  the 
(-'olehians,  who  are  said  to  have  been  an  Egyptian 
colony  (Herod,  ii.  104;  Diod.  Sic.  i.  28),  but  this 
story  and  the  similarity  of  name  (t  ies.  Tktt.  s.  v. )  do 
not  seem  sufficient  to  render  the  supination  a  prol>- 
able  one.  (jescnius,  however,  gives  it  his  support 
l'/ies.  I.  c).  Korster  conjectures  the  Casluhim  to 
Isj  the  inhabitants  of  Cassiotis.  the  tnict  in  which 
is  Um  alight  elevation  called  Mount  Casiu*  (/771. 
ml  Jfidvti  li.i,  p.  10  fT.).  Kunsen  assumes  this  to 
Is?  proved  (IlibeLreik,  p.  20).  There  is.  however, 
a  8—ious  difficulty  in  the  way  of  this  supposition  — 
the  nature  of  the  ground,  a  low  littoral  tract  of  rock, 
covered  with  shifting  and  even  quick  sand,  like  tlie 
neighboring  "  SerUmian  bog,"  and  which  we  can- 
not suppose  ever  to  have  supported  much  animal  or 
vegetable  life,  far  less  a  whole  people  or  tril*. 

K.  S.  P. 

•  On  the  name  Dietrich  says  (Gee.  Ihbr  u 
CkaiL  Jfrafa,  Ctc  Aufi.\  ■  "  The  Cnek  naiw 
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K4Ax<m  can  have  arisen  out  of  the  old  Katluch-Un, 
not  the  reverse:  for  no  sure  example  of  the  inser- 
tion of  an  «  can  be  adduced  in  the  Semitic  lan- 
jruages."  H. 

CAS'l  HON  (X«r*<fo;  Alex.  Xac<p<*8  [C>i»- 
U»t]),  1  Mace.  v.  30.  C\*FHoi:.] 

CAS'PHOR  (Xaa<pJ,o\  [Alex.  Kacipup;  Sin. 
K<w<f)«:J  Ow/dnir),  one  of  the  fortified  cities  in  the 
'land  of  Galaad"  (1  Mace.  r.  20),  in  which  the 
Jews  took  refuge  from  the  Ammonites  under  Tim- 
otheus  (comp.  ver.  0),  and  which  with  other  cities 
was  ukeu  by  Judas  Maccabaus  (v.  30).  In  the 
latter  passage  tlie  name  is  given  as  Casi'iion,  and 
in  2  Mace.  xii.  13  as  Cvsris,  if  indeed  the  name 
place  is  referred  to,  which  is  not  quite  clear  (sec 
Kwald,  iv.  351>,  note).  G. 

CASTIS  {KJunriu;  [Alex.  Ka«nrfii> :]  ('«»- 
nli in),  a  strong  fortified  city  —  whether  cant  or  west 
of  Jordan  is  not  plain  —  having  near  it  a  Lake 
(Klfiyrj)  two  stadia  in  breadth.  It  was  taken  by 
Judas  Maccabieus  with  threat  slaughter  (2  Mace, 
xii.  13,  10).  The  parallel  history  of  the  1st  JJwk 
of  Maccabees  mentions  a  city  named  Cahimhiu  or 
Cammio.n,  with  which  (  aspis  may  lie  identical  — 
but  the  narratives  ditfer  materially.  (i. 

CAS'SIA.    The  representative  in  the  A.  V.  of 
the  Hebrew  words  kittld/t  and  ktWidth. 

1.  K'uUiih  iplt'  cnsi'i,  ttacte)  occurs 

in  Kx.  xxx.  24,  as  one  of  the  ingredients  in  the 
composition  of  the  '*  oil  of  holy  ointment;  "  and  in 
Kz.  xxvii.  1!*,  where  '•  bright  iron,  cassia,  and 
calamus"  are  mentioned  as  articles  of  merchandise 
brought  by  Dan  and  J  a  van  to  the  market  of  Tyre. 
There  can  l>e  no  doubt  that  the  A.  V.  is  correct  in  j 
the  translation  of  the  Hebrew  word,  though  there  \ 
is  considerable  variety  of  reading  in  the  old  versions,  j 
The  LXX.  and  Joscphus  (Ant.  iii.  8,  §  3)  have ' 
iiif,  i.  e.  some  species  of  //>'//,  i>erhaps  the  In* 
ttorrntin  i,  which  has  an  aromatic  root -dock.  Sym- 
maclius  and  the  Vulg.  (in  Kz.  /.  <:)  read  nt'icte, 
"liquid  iiimtIi."     The  Arabic  versions  of  Saadias 
and  Krpenius  conjecture  cottut,  which  Dr.  Koyle 
(Kitto's  Cyc.  art.  '  Kctzioth  ")  identities  with  Anck- 
Imdiu  t  'out  us,  to  which  he  refers  not  the  kidduh, 
but  the  kdtCdth  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  (see  l»c- 
low). 
I'.uror 

they  are  followed  by  Gcsenius,  Simonis,  Fiirst,  I.ee, 
and  all  the  lexicographers.  'Ilic  accounts  of  cassia 
as  given  by  ancient  authors  arc  confused;  and  the 
investigation  of  the  subject  is  a  ditlictilt  one.  It  is 
;lear  that  the  Latin  writers  by  the  term  cosii  un- 
derstood both  the  Oriental  product  now  under  cou- 
tidcration,  as  well  as  some  low  sweet  herbaceous 
plant,  perhaps  the  O  iphne  ynidium,  l.inn.  (see  Fee, 
i'loi  f.  tie  I  'ii  'iiU,  p.  32,  and  l)u  Molin,  /'tut:  /'«*■/. 
Ancitnne,  277):  but  the  Greek  word,  which  is  first 
i*ed  by  Heiedotus  (ii.  80),  who  sajs  (iii.  110)  the 

'«  From  :  Arab.  Jo.  or  jj>,  "  to  cleare," 

•  to  tear  lengthwise  ;  "  so  called  from  the  splitting  of 
•>  i  lurk. 

The  country  of  the  Mosvlll  was  in  the  Ctnnamo- 
imphora  regin,  and  not  far  from  Aromatn  Emporium, 
J  the  author  of  the  Periplus  pnrtk-ularizrs  cassia 
»-i»ongst  theexports  of  the  same  coast  (Tennent.Oyon, 

•100.  note).  As  to  ^'ST.  sec  Bochsrt,  G^cy.  Sae. 
9  J  lib.  ii  <  21,  and  Rosenmiiller,  Schol.  wl  Ez.  1.  c. 
irho.  b-vw.r.  identify  it  with  Sanaa,  In 


The  Chaldec  and  Syriac,  with  most  of  the 
sin  versions,  understand  cntfin  by  k'uUnh  : 


Arabians  procured  it  from  a  shallow  lake  ii 

country,  is  limited  to  the  Kastem  product,  Dioa- 
co rides  mentions  several  kinds  of  cassia,  and  s»yt 
they  are  produced  in  Spicy  Arabia  (i.  12).  One 
kind  is  known  by  the  name  of  miwyhtis,  or  accord 
ing  to  Galen  (M-  Thtrinc.  nd  I 'is.  p.  108),  of 
m<>*tflh>»,  fnuu  tlie  ancient  city  and  jirurnonton 
Mos\Uon,  on  the  coast  of  Africa  and  the  sea  of 
lialsd  Maudeb,  not  far  from  tlie  modem  <  ape 
Guardafui  (Sprengel,  Annot.  nd  Jhoscor.  i.  12 1. 
Will  not  this  throw  some  light  on  Kb.  xxvii.  ]<» 
where  it  will  I*  observed  that,  instead  of  the  ren- 
dering "going  to  and  fro"  in  tlie  urxi of  the  A.  V., 
the  margin  hits  Miwd  f  "  Dan  and  Javan  and 
Meuzal  traded  in  thy  markets  with  cassia,  calamus." 
Ac.  The  c-.is.sia  would  be  brought  from  India  to 
Mfiizal,  and  from  thence  exported  to  Tyre  ai:d  other 
countries  under  the  name  of  MuwditU,  or  Meuzal 
cassia. h 

I  )ioscorides  speaks  of  another  kind  of  cassia  called 
Kitto,  which  has  been  supposed  by  some  to  l>e  sulf- 
stantially  the  same  as  the  Hebrew  won!  Khhh'Ui.  to 
which  it  certainly  bears  a  strong  resemblance.  If 
the  words  are  identical,  they  must  denote  cassia 
of  different  qualities,  for  the  kitto  cf  Dioscoride* 
was  very  inferior,  while  we  cannot  doubt  that  the 
cassia  used  in  the  conqiositiou  of  the  holy  ointment 
would  be  of  the  best  kind. 

Cassia  is  not  produced  by  any  trees  which  are 
now  found  growing  in  Arabia.  It  is  probable  there- 
fore that  the  Greek  authors  were  mistaken  on  this 
subject,  and  that  they  occasionally  have  regarded 
product*  ini|M>rted  into  Arabia,  and  thence  exj>orted 
northwards  to  other  countries,  as  the  natural  pro- 
ductions of  that  country-  The  cassia- bark  of  com- 
merce is  yielded  by  various  kinds  of  Vinmimotnum, 
which  grow  in  different  parts  of  India,  and  is  not 
thi  product  of  only  one  species  of  tree.  L'intm- 
inomniii  inntnbttlhrivum  of  S.  India  supplies  much 
of  the  cassia-bark  of  commerce.  Dr.  Hooker  says 
that  cassia  is  an  inferior  cinnamon  in  one  sense, 
though,  as  it  never  comes  from  the  same  species  as 
the  true  cinnamon,  the  statement  is  ambiguous. 

2.  Kttz?i>1h  (."I**!  P  :c  *aai'a:  cui.t),  only  in 
I's.  xlv.  8,  "  All  thy  garments  smell  of  myrrh,  aloe*, 
and  cassia."  This  word  is  generally  supposed  to 
lie  another  term  for  cassia:  the  old  versions  are  in 
favor  of  this  interpretation,  as  well  as  the  etymology 
of  the  Hebrew  word.  The  Arabic  rjads  Soft,  h>i. 
which,  from  its  description  by  Al  ul  Fadli  and 
A  uremia  (Celsius,  Jfit  roh.  ii.  304-5).  evidently 
denotes  some  cassia-yielding  tree.  Dr.  Movie 
gests  (see  above)  that  kttz'i'dth  is  identical  in 
ing  and  in  form  with  the  Arabic  L*>th,  krjott.  or 
[Syriac]  l<ws//M.e  whence  is  proliably  derived  the 
a>ttns  of  the  Greeks  and  1  tomans.  Dioscorides 
(i.  15)  enumerates  three  kinds  of  cmtu*,  an  Arabian 
Indian,  and  Syrian  sort  :  the  first  two  are  b; 
Sprengel  referred  to  Custus  ara&icus,  Linn.  (Zik 


<•  From  the  root  S!_T,  Arsb. 
to  scrape,"  "  to  peel." 


« to  lop  off. 


>l*tmru 


quasi  cortex  detractus. 
G  e  y 

t  L<  V  rosins,  I.  e.  nubcu  ansitaUcje  1c 
Arabic*  speciiw,  K»m  Dj.    Sw  fr»\U*t 
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-ibcmcem).    The  Icoost  of  India,  called  by  luaro-  | 
nrxua  lmlUw  orru,  is  tlie  root  of  what  Koyle  lias  | 
lamed  Aucklttuiui  o*tus.    There  is  no  reason, 
tiovrever,  why  we  should  abandon  the  explanation  i 
tt  the  old  versions,  and  deport  from  the  satisfactory 
•tymological  evidence  afforded  by  the  Hebrew  term 
to  the  doubtful  question  of  identity  between  it  and 
the  Arabic  /boost  W.  11. 

CASTLE.  [Fortifications.] 

CASTOR  AND  POL'LUX,  the  Dioscuri 
(Aiifoxovpoi,  Acts  xxviii.  1 1 ).  For  tne  mythology 
of  these  two  heroes,  the  twin-sons  of  Jupiter  and 
Iberia,  we  must  refer  to  the  Dirt,  of  Hloij.  and 
MythoL  We  have  here  to  do  with  them  only  so 
Hi  as  they  were  connected  with  seafaring  life. 
They  were  regarded  as  the  tutelary  divinities  (Otol 
vmrtipts)  of  sailors.  They  appeared  in  heaven  as 
the  constellation  of  Gemini.  Immediately  on  ship- 
board they  were  recognized  in  the  phosphoric  lights, 
called  by  modern  Italian  sailors  the  fits  of  St. 
Elmo,  which  play  about  the  masts  and  the  sails 
("  In  magna  tempeatate  apparent  quasi  atell;e  vclo 
insidentea :  adjuvuri  se  tunc  pcriclitantes  ciistimant 
Pollucis  et  Castoris  numine,"  Scnec.  Snt.  Qua*,  i. 
J ;  comp.  Pl'm.  ii.  37).  Hence  the  frequent  allu- 
sions of  Koman  poets  to  these  divinities  in  con- 
nection with  navigation  (see  especially  I  lor.  C«rm. 
i.  3.  2,  *•  fratres  Helens,  Iucida  siden,"  and  iv.  8. 
31).  As  the  ship  mentioned  here  by  St-  Luke  was 
from  Alexandria,  it  may  be  worth  while  to  notice 
that  Castor  and  Pollux  were  specially  honored  in 
the  neighboring  district  of  Cyrenaica  (ScM.  Pind. 
PytA.  v.  6).  In  Catull.  iv.  27,  we  have  distinct 
uention  of  a  l»oat  dedicated  to  tbem.  See  also 
hcviii.  65.  In  art  these  divinities  were  sometimes 
represented  simply  as  stars  hovering  over  a  ship, 
but  more  frequently,  as  young  men  on  horseback 
with  conical  caps,  and  stars  above  them  (see  the 
coins  of  Khegium,  a  city  of  Ikuttii,  at  which  St. 


HWtr  coin  of  Bruttil.  Obv. :  Heads  of  Castor  and 
PoUux  to  right  Rev. :  Castor  and  Pollux  mounted, 
vW  uicing  to  right    In  the  exergue  BPETTIQN. 

*aul  touched  on  the  voyage  in  question,  ver.  13). 
Juch  figures  were  probably  painted  or  sculptured 
at  the  bow  of  the  ship  (hence  wap&irnnov;  see  Diet, 
of  Antvj.  art.  Ituiyne).  This  custom  was  very 
frequent  in  ancient  shipbuilding.  1  Ierodotus  say* 
(iii.  37)  that  the  Phoenicians  used  to  place  the  fiz- 
ures  of  deities  at  the  bow  of  their  vessels.  Virgil 
(.fin.  x.  20!))  and  Ovid  (Trisi.  i.  10.  2)  supply  us 
with  illustrations  of  the  practice;  and  Cyril  of 
Alexandria  (Cramer's  Catena,  ad  1.  c)  says  that 
such  was  always  the  Alexandrian  method  of  oma- 
mentuur  each  side  of  the  prow.  [Ship.] 

J.  S.  II. 


"  The  word  Guta  occurs  one©  only  In  classical  Lntin, 
tamely,  In  Martial,  E/rig.  xiil.  68  ;  but  that  some  bint 
I)  Intended  Is  beyond  a  doubt    The  ancient  Qnvks  : 
ind  Konuins  do  not  appeor  to  have  kept  doai»«tic  i»n, 
We  h»v»  sought  iu  vuin  for  the  sllgbtent  allurfon  to 


CATS  (oi  etikovpor-  enUa")  occurs  only  in 
llaruch  vi.  22  [Kpist.  of  Jer.  22],  in  the  passage 
which  sets  forth  the  vanity  of  the  llabylonish  idols: 
41  Upon  their  bodies  and  heads  sit  l«ats,  swallows, 
and  birds,  and  tlie  cats  aL*o."  The  Creek  afAoir 
pot,  as  used  by  Aristotle,  has  more  particular  ref- 
erence to  the  wild  cat  ( t\li*  cut  ha,  &c.  ).  Herod- 
otus, in  the  well-known  passage  (ii.  titi)  which  treats 
of  the  cats  of  Egypt,  uses  alAovpo*  to  denote  the 
domestic  animal;  similarly  Cicero  (Ttuc.  v.  27. 
78)  employs  frlis;  but  both  Creek  and  Litin 
words  are  used  to  denote  other  animal*,  ap|iarently 
some  kinds  of  marten  (Marten).  The  context  of 
tlie  iKissage  in  Ifciruch  appears  to  point  to  the  do- 
mesticated animal.  Perhaps  the  |>eople  of  Dab)  Ion 
originally  procured  the  cat  from  ICgypt- 

The  domestic  cat  of  the  ancient  Egyptians  is 
supposed  by  some  to  be  identical  with  the  FelU 
m  inicuiUa,  KiippeU,  of  Nubia,  and  with  our  own 
domestic  animal,  but  there  is  considerable  doubt 
on  this  matter.  The  Egyptians,  it  is  well  known, 
paid  an  absurd  reverence  to  the  cat ;  it  accompanied 
them  in  their  fowling  expeditions ;  it  was  deemed 
a  capital  otlenae  to  kill  one ;  wlieo  a  cat  died,  it  was 


f>/.'<  tn«nir*i.-iM. 


embalmed  and  buried  at  Ituliastis,  the  city  srvcred 
to  tlie  moon,  of  which  divinity  the  cat  wan  reckoned 
a  symbol  (Herod,  ii.  (Mi;  Wilkinson,  Anc.  K'PJl*-  i. 
24«,  Und.  1854;  .lahlonski.  I'nntl, .  A'.tnjpt'.  ii.  68, 
Ac.;  Diod.  Sic.  i.  83).  It  is  generally  believed 
that  tlie  cat  was  employed  by  the  ancient  Egyp- 
tians as  a  retriever  to  bring  them  the  game  they 
killed  in  their  fowling  ex|)editions;  we  cannot  credit 
anything  of  the  kind :  that  the  cat,  as  a  great  fa- 
vorite, was  allowed  to  accompany  the  fowler,  is 
beyond  dispute,  but  it  was  doubtless  for  the  Kike 
of  a  share  in  the  t»ooty,  and  not  for  the  benefit  of 
the  fowler.  Without  laying  much  stress  on  the 
want  of  sufficient  sagacity  for  retrieving  purposes, 
we  cannot  believe  tliat  the  cat  could  ever  have  been 
trained  to  go  into  the  water,  to  which  it  h;is  a  very 
strong  aversion.6  Sec  tlie  wood-cuts  iu  Wilkinson, 
where  tlie  fowler  is  in  a  boat  accompanied  by  his 

cat.    As  to  which  Rochart  takes  to  mean 

iriltl  cult,  see  Bkast.  The  cat  belongs  to  the 
family  /Y/itie,  order  Carnivora. 

CATERPILLAR.  The  representative  In 
the  A.  V.  of  the  Hebrew  words  chasit  and  ytUk. 

1.  Cfcbi/  (^?H:  iutpU,  fyovXoi>  tpwl&n- 

t>  Even  to  a  proverb :  — 
"  Cstus  atnat  piscev,  pod  non  vnlt  Unpens  plrwitam.' 
''  Lotting  I  dare  not  wait  upon  I  would, 
Like  the  poor  cat  I*  the  adage."  —  Shaksp.  Mactttk 

^^^7.  ^  ivorrro*  149 
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rvbtgo,  bmdius,  ceniff<>).   The  Hebrew  word  oct  jit  | 

tn  1  K.        37;  2  Chr.  vi.  28;  Pa.  Ixxviii.  46;  Is.  1 
xxxiii.  4;  Joel  i.  4.    It  is  evident  from  tlie  incon- I 
tistency  of  the  two  most  imj>ortaut  old  versions  in  I 
*iieir  renderings  of  this  word,  that  nothing  is  to  be  | 
leanit  from  them.    lJochart  has  endeavored  to  show  | 
that  there  are  nine  or  ten  Hebrew  names  to  denote  ! 
different  species  of  locusts;   it  has  l>een  shown! 
[Ixkm  -stJ  that  this  cannot  really  be  the  case,  that  \ 
the  destructive  kinds  of  locust  which  at  times  visit  i 
the  liible  lands  must  be  limiUnl  to  two  or  three 
•pecies,  the  most  desfructive  «>eing  the  Acridium 
IKregrinum  and  the  (Hdijxxi,  miyratoria  ;  conse- 
'  qucntly  some  of  these  names  must  stand  either  for 
different  conditions  in  the  life  of  the  locust,  or  they 
may  be  synonyms,  or  else  they  may  denote  other 
iusect  devourers.      The  term  now  under  notice 
seems  to  1*  applied  to  a  locust,  |>erha|w  in  its  larva  ' 
state.    The  indefinite  rendering  of  tlie  A.  V.  may  ; 
well,  we  think,  be  retained  to  express  the  Chdsil,  or 
the  consumer. 

2.   YtUL     [See  WisT,  8.]  W.  II. 

CATHU'A  (Kofloi/d;  [Vat.  Kova-]  Canna), 
1  Ksdr.  v.  30.  Appaivntly  answers  to  Giddki.  in 
Hebrew  text.  [1  riUschc  (A><.7-  H'tndb.  in  loc.) 
makes  ntSovp  the  representative  of  Giddel,  and 
finds  no  Hebrew  corrcs|iondent  of  Kaflovd.    A  ] 

CATTLE,  [lk-i.1-] 

CAULS  (Z^ZI? :  i^Kia  :  torques). 
The  margin  of  the  A.  V.  gives  "  net-works."  The 
Old  F.nglish  word  -  caul  "  denoted  a  netted  cap 
worn  bv  women.  Compare  Chaucer  (  Wyf  of 
Bathes  Tnle,  C.  T.  I.  (J500): 

"  lict  >v,  which  is  the  proudest  of  hem  alle, 
That  weritti  on  a  coverchirf  or  n  cnUf." 

Tlie  Hebrew  word  shebisim  thus  rendered  in  Is.  iii. 
18,  is,  like  many  others  which  occur  in  the  same 
passage,  the  subject  of  much  dispute.  It  occurs 
but  once,  and  its  root  U  not  elsewhere  found  in 
Hebrew.     The  Pabbinical  comnieiitators  connect 

.t  with  d'ibbits,  rendered  "embroider "  in 

Ex.  xxviii.  3!),  but  properly  " to  work  in  squares, 
make  checker-work."  So  Kimchi  ( Lex.  g.  v. )  ex- 
plains shWisim  as  "the  name  of  garments  wrought 
In  checker-work."  llashi  says  they  are  "a  kind  of 
net-work  to  adorn  the  head."  Abarbanel  is  more 
full:  he  descril>es  them  as  "head-dresses,  made  of 
»ilk  or  gold  thread,  with  which  the  women  bound 
their  heads  aliout,  and  they  were  of  checker- work." 
ITie  word  occurs  again  in  the  Minima  (Celim, 
xxviii.  10),  but  nothing  can  possibly  be  inferred 
from  the  (Kkssage  itself,  and  the  explanations  of  the 
commentators  do  not  throw  much  light  upon  it. 
It  there  ap|>cars  to  I*  used  as  part  of  a  net-work 
wore  m  a  head-dress  by  women.  Hartenora  says  it 
was  "  a  figure  which  they  made  upon  the  net-work 
">r  ornament,  standing  in  front  of  it  and  going 
sound  from  one  ear  to  the  other."  Ileyond  the 
feet  that  tlie  slx'/ii*iin  were  head-dresses  or  orna- 
ments of  the  head-dress  of  Hebrew  ladies,  nothing 
'a*.  1>»  aid  to  Ik?  known  aliout  them. 

Schrtvdcr  {lit  lV.<f.  Mid.,  cap.  ii.)  conjectured 
that  they  were  medallions  worn  on  tlie  necklace, 

icd  identified  ihilnum  with  the  Arab  iL*A*6, 

iktmniAth,  the  diminutive  of      r  4      sliam*,  the 
on,  which  is  applied  to  denote  the  sun  -shaped 


ommuiht  worn  by  Arab  women  aiout 
Hut  to  this  (ieaeuius  very  properly  object*  (Je*.  I 
200),  as  well  as  to  the  explanation  of  John  ( A  rcAaol 
i.  2.  139),  who  renders  the  word  "gauze  veils." 

'Ilic  Versions  give  but  little  assistance.  Thi 
LXX.  render  l^wAoKta,  "plaited  work,"  to  which 
Kocvfifiovs,  "  fringes,"  appears  to  have  been  added 
originally  as  a  gloss,  and  afterwards  to  liave  crept 
into  the  text.  Aquila  has  rtXan&yas,  "  belt*." 
The  Targum  merely  adopts  the  Hebrew  word  with- 
out translating  it,  and  tlie  Syriac  and  Arabic 
vaguely  render  .t  "  their  omamcnU." 

W.  A.  W. 

*  CAUSEY  (French  chausset),  a  raised  or 

paved  way  (nVri),  in  1  Chr.  xxvi.  16,  18,  and 
Prov.  xv.  10  (nuiri/in),  in  the  A.  V.  ed.  1G11,  but 
afterwards  changed  to  causcicuy,  a  corruption  for 
causey.  "  Causeiroy,"  however,  is  found  hi  the 
margin  of  Is.  vii.  3  in  A.  V.  cd.  1G11.  See  Wor- 
cester's and  Welwters  Dictiinuirits,  and  Fast  wood 
and  \\ 'right  s  Bible  Word-Book,  p.  00.  IL 

♦  CAUSEWAY.  [Causey.] 

CAVE  (rnr*2  :  <nrhkmov:  qHluncn :  in  A. 
V.  Is.  ii.  10,  hole  ;  [Is.  xxxii.  14;]  Jer.  vii.  11,  den; 
.Josh.  xiii.  4,  literatim,  Mearah  ;  Mnnra,  Vulg.). 
I.  The  chalky  limestone  of  which  tlie  rocks  of 
Syria  and  Palestine  chiefly  consist  presents,  as  is 
the  case  in  all  limestone  formations,  a  Tast  number 
of  caverns  and  natural  fissures,  many  of  which  have 
also  been  artificially  enlarged  and  adapted  to  various 
purjwses  ttoth  of  shelter  and  defense.  { Page,  Tert- 
Book  of  (1, 0/071/.  p.  141;  Kitto,  Phys.  Gto>jr.  of 
Put.  p.  72.)  This  circumstance  has  also  given  oc- 
casion to  the  use  of  so  large  a  uumlier  of  words  as 
are  employed  in  the  Scriptures  to  denote  caves, 
holes,  and  fissures,  some  of  them  giving  names  to 
the  towns  and  places  in  their  neighborhood,  (  hit 
of  them,  besides  No  I.,  may  be  selected  the  follow- 
ing:— 

II.  "^n  or  "S"J  (Ges.  p.  458),  a  hole  ;  usu- 
ally TPW7A77,  and  cartrnn.     From  this  come  (<i. 

^"jP,  dictUer  in  caret,  the  name  of  the  Horites  of 
Mount  Seir.  HWy  Ghoetfer,  exjjelled  by  the 
ites,  probably  alluded  to  by  Job,  a  Troglodyte 
spoken  of  by  Strabo.  ((Jen.  xir.  6,  xxxvi.  21; 
Deut.  ii.  12;  .Job  xxx.  6;  Strab.  i.  p.  42,  xvi.  pp 
775-77u;  llurckhardt,  -S'yn'/r,  p.  410;  Kobinson,  ii. 
GO,  157 ;  Stanley,  S. ./  P.  §§  G8-71.)  [1Iouitk».] 

(*.)  H^"1.  I'ml  of  caverns  (Ez.  xlvii.  16,  18; 
lmrckhardt,  Syria,  pp.  110,  28G):  AdpmiHrtt, 
LXX.:  Auran,  Vulg.    [Hauiiaj*.]    (r.)  -.ns2 

l^^r1,  house  of  cucerns,  the  two  towns  of  beth- 
horon  (Josh.  xvi.  3,  6).    [Beth-iiokon.]  (</.; 

E*3~>n,  Uco  carems,  the  town  Horonaim  (Is.  xt 

5).'  [HoilOXAIM.] 

III.  C^I^P,  places  of  refuge  in  rods  (Ges.  p 
445)  for  birds,  Cant  ii.  14:  attiwji'.  foramina 
[Jer.  xlix.  10,  -pvMaAial:  Cftrerwai ;]  Obad.  3 
o»a/:  wiwne:  A.  V.  clefs. 

IV.  n^n^p  ;  rpvfia\ia'  antrum :  A.  V.  den 
a  ravine  through  which  water  flows  (Gcs.  p.  858) 
Judg.  vi.  2. 

The  caves  of  Syria  and  Palestine  are.  stiD  used 
either  occasionally  or  permanently,  as  habitations 
as  at  Anab,  nea 
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TmvtU  in  Syria,  p.  62).  The  abepherds  near 
ave  their  villages  in  the  summer  to  dwell 
la  caves  and  ruins,  in  order  to  be  nearer  to  their 
Bocks  and  fields  (Robinson,  i.  212).  Almost  all  the 
habitations  at  Oin-ktis,  Gadara,  are  caves  (Rurck- 
hardt,  p.  27-3).  An  extensive  lystem  of  caves  exists 
at  BeilJibrin,  Eleutheropolis,  in  Judah,  which  lias 
serve*  1  for  residence  or  concealment,  though  now 
disused  (Robinson,  ii.  53);  and  another  between 
Bethlehem  and  Hebron  (Irby  and  Mangles,  p.  103). 

The  most  remarkable  caves  noticed  in  Scripture 
are:  —  1.  That  in  which  Lot  dwelt  after  the  de- 
struction of  Sodom  (Gen.  xix.  30).  2.  'Hie  cave 
of  Machpelah  (xxiii.  17).  3.  (ave  of  Makkedah 
(Josh,  x-  16).  4.  Cave  of  Adullani  (1  Sam.  xxii. 
1).  5.  Cave  of  En-gedi  (xxiv.  3).  6.  Ohadiah's 
cave  (I  K.  xviii.  4).  7.  Kigali's  cave  in  Horeb 
(xix.  9).  8,  9.  The  rock  sepulchres  of  Lazarus, 
»nd  of  our  I.ord  (.John  xi.  38;  Matt,  xxvii.  60). 
Some  of  these  may  be  identified,  and  to  others  aj>- 
proximate,  if  not  absolutely  identical,  sites  may  l>e 
assigned.  Thus  the  existing  caverns  ne:ir  the  S.  K. 
end  of  the  IVsid  Sea  serve  fully  to  justify  the  men- 
tion of  a  cave  as  the  place  of  Lot  s  retirement;  as 
tliose  on  the  \V.  side  agree  both  in  situation  and 
in  name  with  the  caves  of  Kn-gedi  (Lynch,  Snrra- 
fc're,  p.  234 ;  Robinson,  i.  500;  Stanley.'p.  296).  The 
cave  of  Machpelah  undoubtedly  lies  beneath  the 
nosqueat  Hebron  (Robinson,  ii.  79;  Stanley,  p.  149; 
Henj.  of  Tudela,  Enrly  7Vur.  p.  86).  The  cave  of 
Makkedah  can  hardly  be  the  one  to  which  tradition 
das  assigned  the  name  (Irby  and  Mangles,  p.  93}; 
Jbr  though  it  is  not  necessary  to  suppose  tliat  the 
eave  was  close  to  the  towu  of  Makkedah,  yet  the 
situation  of  the  great  caverns  both  at  Htit  .fibrin 
snd  at  Prir  Dubbiin  in  neither  caae  agrees  with 
that  of  Makkedah  as  given  by  Eusebius,  eight  miles 
from  Eleutheropolis  (liclaud,  p.  885;  Robinson,  ii. 
23,  53:  Stanley,  p.  211).  The  site  assigned  by  the 
«ame  ancient  authority  to  Adullani,  10  m.  Ii  of 
Eleutheropolis,  agrees  as  Iiltle  with  that  of  tlie  cave 
believed  by  trailition  to  liave  been  David's  hiding- 
place,  namely,  in  the  Wady  Kh&rrilun  at  the  S.  K. 
of  Rethlchem,  which  in  some  respects  agrees  with 
the  Scripture  narrative  better  than  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Deir  Dubbdn,  assigned  to  it  by  Mr.  Stan- 
ley. (See  1  Sam.  xx.  6,  and  particularly  xxii.  3, 
4;  Joseph.  Ant.  vi.  12,  §  3;  Reland,  p.  549;  Irbv 
and  Mangles,  p.  103;  Robiusou,  i.  482;  Stanley, 
p.  259.)    [See  Oim»i.i.am.] 

The  cave  in  which  <  Mwuliah  concealed  the  proph- 
ets  cannot  now  be  identified,  but  it  was  probably 
in  the  northern  part  of  the  country,  in  which  abun- 
dant instances  of  caves  fit  for  such  a  purpose  might 
be  pointed  out. 

The  sites  of  the  cave  of  Elijah,  as  well  as  of  the 
"cleft"  of  Moses  on  Mount  Horeb  (Ex.  xxxiii.  22) 
are  also  obviously  indeterminate;  for  though  tradi- 
tion has  not  only  assigned  a  place  for  the  former 
on  Jebel  Milsa,  and  consecrated  tlx:  spot  by  a 
ehapel,  there  are  caves  on  the  competing  summit 
of  Seri.al,  to  one  or  other  of  which  it  might  with 
equal  probability  be  transferred.  (Stanley,  p.  49; 
Robinson,  i.  103;  Rurckhardt.  p.  608.) 

Resides  these  special  caves  there  is  frequent  mer,- 
lion  in  ().  T.  of  caves  as  places  of  refuge.  Thus 
the  Israelites  are  said  to  liave  taken  refuge  from  the 
Philistines  in  "holes"  (I  Sam.  xiv.  11):  to  whic1 
the  name  of  the  scene  of  Jonathan's  conflict,  *(ukh- 
not  (Michmash),  sufficiently  answers.  (Stanley, 
m  904:  Hob.  i.  440;  [rby.  p.  89.)  So  also  in  the 
fine  of  Gideon  they  had  taken  refuge  from  the  Mid- 
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Unites  in  dens  and  caves  and  stronghold^,  such  aa 
abound  in  the  mountain  region  of  Mamsseh. 
(Judges  vi.  2;  Stanley,  p.  341.) 

Not  oidy  have  the  caves  of  Palestine  afforded 
refuge  from  enemies,  but  during  the  earthquakes 
also,  by  which  the  country  has  l«en  so  often  vis- 
ited, the  inhabitants  have  found  in  them  a  safe 
retreat.  This  was  the  case  in  the  great  convulsion 
of  1857,  when  ScJ'td  was  destroyed;  and  to  this 
mode  of  retreat  the  prophet  Isaiah  probably  alludes 
lis.  ii.  10,  19,  21;  Robinson,  ii.  422;  Stanley, 
p.  151). 

Rut  Adullani  is  not  the  only  cave,  nor  were  it* 
tenants  the  only  instances  of  banditti  making  the 
I  caves  of  Palestine  their  accustomed  haunt.  Jose- 
|  phus  (Ant.  xiv.  15,  §  5)  relates  the  manner  in 
which,  by  order  of  Herod,  a  cave  occupied  by  rob- 
bers, or  rather  insurgents,  was  attacked  by  soldiers 
!  let  down  from  altove  in  chests  and  baskets,  from 
which  they  dragged  forth  the  inmates  with  hooks 
,  and  killed  or  thrust  them  down  the  precipices;  or, 
1  setting  tire  to  their  stores  of  fuel,  destroyed  them 
:  by  suribcation.     These  caves  are  said  to  have  lieen 
'  in  Galilee,  not  far  from  Sepphoris;  and  arc  pn>b- 
!  ably  the  same  as  those  which  Josephus  himself,  in 
j  providing  for  the  defense  of  ( ialilee,  fortified  near 
1  Genneaarct,  which  elsewhere  he  c;dls  the  caves  of 
j  Arbela  (Ii.  J.  i.  16,  §  2-4.  ii.  21,  §  6,  I  V.  §  37). 
'  Racchides,  tlie  general  of  Demetrius,  in  his  expedi- 
|  tion  against  Juda-a,  encamped  at  Messaloth,  near 
Arbela,  ajid  reduced  to  submission  the  occupants 
of  the  caves  (Ant.  xii.  11,  §  1;  1  Mace.  ix.  2). 

Messaloth  is  probably  DlVp^,  »tr/>f,  or  terractt 
(comp.  2  Chr.  ix.  1 1 ;  ties.  p.  957 ).  The  Messaloth 
of  the  book  of  Maccabees  and  the  rohlier-cavea  of 
Arbela  are  thus  probably  identical,  and  are  the 
same  as  the  fortified  cavern  near  M>dj<ltl  (Mag- 
dala).  called  Kul  int  Ibn  Mann,  or  Pigeon's  Castle, 
mentioned  by  several  travellers.  They  are  said  by 
Pmrekhardt  to  be  capable  of  containing  600  men. 
(Inland,  pp.  358,  575;  liurckhardt,  Sy,!,i,  p.  331: 
Irby  and  Mangles,  p.  91:  Lightfoot,  (tut.  Cbonjyr. 
ii.  231;  Robinsou,  ii.  398;  Raumer,  p.  108:  comp 
also  Hoc  x.  14.)  [bicni-AKiiEu] 

Josephus  also  speaks  of  the  robl»er  inhabitant* 
of  Trachonitis,  who  lived  in  large  cavenis,  present- 
ing no  prominence  above  ground,  but  widelv  ex- 
tended below  (.4 nf.  xv.  10.  §  1).  These  banditti 
annoyed  much  the  trade  with  Damascus,  but  were 
put  down  by  Herod.  Stralio  alludes  very  distinctly 
to  this  in  his  description  of  Trachonitis.  and  de- 
scribes one  of  the  caverns  as  capable  of  holding 
4000  men  (Strabo,  xvi.  p.  756;  Raumer,  p.  68; 
Jolliffe,  TrattU  in  Pal.  i.  197). 

Ijwrt.lv.  it  was  the  caves  which  lie  lieneath  and 
around  so  many  of  the  .Jewish  cities  that  formed 
the  hist  hiding-places  of  the  Jewish  leaders  in  the 
war  with  tlie  Romans.  Josephus  himself  relates 
the  story  of  his  own  concealment  in  the  raven  <A 
Jotapata;  and  after  the  capture  of  Jerusalem.  J„hn 
of  Gischala,  Simon,  and  many  other  Jew»  end  fav- 
ored to  conceal  themselves  iu  tire  caverns  beneath 
the  city;  whilst  in  some  of  them  great  sjsiil  and 
vast  numbers  of  dead  bodies  were  found  of  those 
who  had  jerished  during  the  siege  by  hunger  or 
from  wounds  (Joseph.  H.  J.  iii.  8,  §  1.  vi.  9,  §  4). 

The  rock  dwellings  and  temples  of  Petra  are  de- 
scribed in  a  separate  article. 

Natural  cavities  in  the  rock  were  and  are  fre- 
quently used  as  cisterns  for  water,  and  aa  places  of 
imprisonment  (Is,  xxiv.  22;  E*  Txxii  23;  Zech 
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be  11)  [Cisrr.KN;  Puisox] ;  also  as  stall*  for  horses 
and  for  granaries  (Irby  and  Mangles,  p.  140).  No 
use,  however,  of  rock  caverns  more  strikingly  con- 
nects the  modern  usages  of  Palestine  and  the  adja- 
cent regions  with  their  ancient  history  than  the 
wnployment  of  them  as  hurial-jilaces.  The  rocky 
•oil  of  so  large  a  portion  of  the  Holy  I.and  almost 
forbids  interment,  excepting  in  cavities  either  nat- 
ural or  hewn  from  the  rock.  The  dwelling  of  the 
demoniac  among  the  tombs  i«  thus  explained  by 
the  rock  caverns  abounding  near  the  Sea  of  Galilee 
(Jolliffe,  i.  46).  Accordingly  numerous  sites  are 
shown  in  Palestine  and  adjacent  Lands  of  (so-called) 
sepulchres  of  saints  and  henna  of  Old  and  New 
Test.,  venerated  lioth  by  Christians  and  Moham- 
medans {.Early  TrartU,  p.  30;  Stanley,  p.  148). 
Among  these  may  lie  mentioned  the  cave  of  Mach- 
pclah,  the  tomb  of  Aaron  on  Mount  llor,  of  Joseph, 
and  of  Rachel,  as  those  for  which  every  probability 
of  identity  in  site  at  least  may  be  claimed  (Irby 
and  Mangles,  p.  134;  Hobinson,  i.218,  21ft.  ii.  275^- 
287).  More  questionable  are  the  sites  of  the  tombs 
of  IUisha,  Obadiuh,  and  John  the  Baptist,  at  Sa- 
maria: of  Habakkuk  at  ./tW/Aa  (Gahatha).  Micah 
near  Kith,  and  of  Detiorah.  Hebekah's  nurse,  at 
Bethel  (Stanley,  pp.  141,  14ft:  KeLand,  pp.  772.  G!>8, 
SHI ;  Kob.  ii.  IJO 4 ) .  The  questions  so  much  debated 
relating  to  the  tombs  in  and  near  Jerusalem  and 
Bethany  will  be  found  treated  under  thos«>  heads. 
Hut  whatever  value  may  Mong  to  the  connection 
of  the  names  of  judges,  kings,  or  prophets,  with 
the  very  remarkable  rock-toml«s  near  Jerusalem, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  raves  liearing  these 
names  are  sepulchral  caverns  enlarged  and  embel- 
lished by  art.  The  sides  of  the  valley  of  Jehosh- 
aphat  are  studded  with  caves,  many  of  which  are 
inhabited  by  Arab  families.  (Sandvs,  p.  1 88 ;  Maun- 
drell. p.  440;  Hobinson,  i.  241,  34  ft,  3G4;  Ifcirtletl, 
Walk*  aUnU  Jrrnsiitm,  p.  117).  It  is  no  doubt  the 
vast  number  of  caves  throughout  the  country,  to- 
gether with,  i>erha|w,  as  Maundrell  remarks  the 
taste  for  hermit  life  which  prevaikil  in  the  5th  ami 
6th  centuries  of  the  (  hristian  era,  which  has  placed 
the  sites  of  so  many  important  events  in  caves  and 
grottoes;  r.  y.  the  birth  of  the  Virgin,  the  Annun- 
ciation, the  Salutation,  the  birth  of  the  Haptist  and 
of  our  Lord,  the  scene  of  the  Agony,  of  St.  Peter's 
deniai.  the  com|>ositioii  of  the  Apostles'  Greed,  the 
Transfiguration  (Shaw,  pt.  ii.  c.  1;  Maundrell,  E. 
T.  p.  47ft):  and  the  like  causes  have  created  a  tra- 
litionary  cave-site  for  the  altar  of  Elijah  on  Mount 
Carmel,  and  peopled  its  sides,  as  well  as  those  of 
Mount  Tabor,  with  hermit  inhabitants.  (1  K. 
xviii.  Irby  and  Mangles,  p.  GO ;  Heland.  p.  32ft; 
A'iner.  s.  v.  (.'armtl;  Am.  be.  3;  Sir  J.  Maunde- 
ville,  Ti  'inU,  p.  31;  Sandys,  p.  203;  Maundrell, 
E.  T.  p.  478:  Jahn,  Arch."  liibi  p.  ft;  Stanley,  p. 
353;  Kitto,  Phys.  Gtogr.  pp.  30,31;  Van  Egmont, 
TrartU,  ii.  5-7.)  H.  W:  P. 

CEDAR  (?->?:  *%0I:  cedna:  from  T^K, 

loot  of  VPS,  <W«/  or  cvmprtssul,  Gcsen.  p.  148). 
The  term  is  expressive  of  a  mighty  and  deeply 
rooted  tree,  and  is  usually  understood  to  apply  here 
to  one  of  the  coniferous  kind,  but  not  always  to 
that  which  is  commonly  known  as  the  Cedar  of 

Lebanon. 

The  conditions  to  be  fulfilled  in  order  to 
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all  the  descriptions  in  tl»  Bible  of  a  cedar-tree  an 

that  it  should  1*  tall  (Is.  ii.  13),  spreading  (Ea. 
xxxi.  3),  abundant  (1  K.  v.  6,  10).  fit  for  beams, 
pillars,  and  boards  (1  K.  vi.  10,  15,  vii.  2),  masts 
of  ships  (Kz.  xxvii.  5),  and  for  carred  work  as 
images  (Is.  xliv.  14).  To  these  may  be  added  qual- 
ities ascribed  to  cedar-wood  by  profane  writers 
Pliny  speaks  of  the  cedar  of  Crete,  Africa,  and 
Syria  as  being  most  esteemed  and  imperishable. 
The  same  quality  is  ascribed  also  to  juniper.  In 
Egypt  and  Syria  ships  were  built  of  cedar,  and  in 
Cyprus  a  tree  was  cut  down  120  feet  long  and  pro- 
portionately thick.  Hie  durability  of  cedar  was 
proved,  he  says,  by  the  duration  of  the  cedar  roof 
of  the  temple  of  Diana  at  Kphesus,  which  had  lasted 
400  years.  At  Ctiea  the  Iteams,  made  of  Xumid- 
ian  cedar,  of  a  temple  of  Apollo  had  Listed  1 170 
years!  Vitruvius  sjteaks  of  the  antiseptic  proper- 
ties of  the  oil  of  cedar  and  also  of  juniper  (Plin. 
//.  jV.  xiii.  5,  xvi.  40;  Vitrur.  ii.  ft;  Joseph.  Ant. 
viii.  5,  §  2;  Sandys,  TrnnU,  pp.  1G0,  1G7). 

Not  only  was  cedar  timber  used  by  David  and 
Solomon  in  their  buildings  (2  Sam.  v.  11:  1  K.r. 
G,  vi.  1.*).  vii.  2),  but  also  in  the  second  Temple 
rebuilt  under  Ztniblmltel.  the  timlier  cmplcyed  was 
cedar  from  Iebanon  <  Hzr.  iii.  7:  1  Esdr.  iv.  48.  v. 
55).  <  'edar  is  also  said  bv  Joseph  us  to  have  lierii 
used  by  Herod  in  the  roof  of  his  temple  (fi.  J.  v. 
5,  §  2).  The  mof  of  the  Hotunda  of  the  Church 
of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  at  Jerusalem  is  said  t/>  have 
l>een  of  cedar,  and  that  of  the  Church  of  the  Vir- 
gin at  Hethk-hcm  to  have  l>een  of  cedar  or  cypress. 
( Williams,  Holy  city,  ii.  202:  Quaresmius,  /  Ur. 
Ttrr.  Sm.rt.yi.  U;  Per.  p.  2;  Tobler,  lirll.Uhtm, 
pp.  110,  112.) 

Now  in  some  im|Kirtant  respects  no  tree  but  the 
cedar  (Pi  nut  reditu),  or  its  almost  equivrdent,  the 
Pinna  Ikodara"  can  answer  the  above  conditions. 
The  characteristics  of  these  two  trees,  of  which 
great  numl>ers  are  found  from  Mount  Taurus  to  the 
Himalayas,  are  so  often  interchanged  that  they  are 
scarcely  to  l>e  distinguished  the  one  from  the  other. 
No  tree  is  at  once  so  lofty,  spreading,  and  umbra- 
geous, and  the  wood  of  the  Deodara  at  least  is  ex- 
tremely durable.  'I  he  difficulties  which  are  found 
in  reconciling  the  ancient  descriptions  with  the 
modem  sj>ecimens  of  cedar  wood  lie,  (1)  in  the  fit- 
ness of  cedar  trees  for  masts  of  shi|«  (Hz.  xxvii.  5); 
(2)  still  more  in  the  very  general  agreement  as  to 
the  inferior  quality  of  the  timber,  which  is  usually 
described  as  less  valuable  than  the  worst  sorts  of 
deal.  Of  authorities  quoted  by  l>r.  Koyle  in  his 
article  on  the  subject  in  Dr.  Kitto"s  Cyclopaedia  (art. 
r'rm),  two  only  ascribe  servL-eahle  qualities  to  the 
cedar-wood,  whether  grown  in  England  or  in  speci- 
mens brought  from  the  ancient  cedar  grove  on  Mount 
Lebanon.  Accordingly,  Celsius  in  his  //iY;o/W'm 
icon  has  endeavored  to  prove  that  by  th*  cedar  of 
Scripture  is  meant  the  Pinua  tylrtstria  or  Scotch 
fir,  and  that  by  "  fir "  is  intended  the  cypress. 
Others  have  supposed  that  the  Sandarac  tree,  the 
citrus  of  Pliny,  Cnllitri*  qnndriealrit,  or  'i'hujn 
articulntn,  represents  the  cedar.  The  timber  of 
this  tree  is  extremely  hard  and  durable;  the  roof 
of  the  mosque  of  Cordova,  built  in  the  9th  century, 
is  constructed  of  it,  which  was  formerly  supposed 
from  the  Spanish  name  oleree  to  have  been  madt 
of  larch  (Cook,  Skttchta  tn  Spain,  p.  5,  ai«l  note 


a  The 

M  Deodars  consists  chiefly  In  the  cones,  which  In 
'  grow  tn  pairs,  and  upon  stalks  ;  the  leaves 


also  are  longer 
of  both  is  extremely 
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Fergus**™,  I!  >>■<!''  «f  Arch  i.  4?fi).   Besides  these 

Ims,  the  Cephalouiaii  pine,  the  couiinoii  yew,  Taxut 
baectilit,  and  the  juniper  cedar,  CtdrUM  baccijera,  or 
xryre/lruM,  each  of  them  poetesses  qualities  which 
answer  to  some  at  least  of  those  xscrilied  to  the 
cedar.  The  opimon  of  Celsius  is  founded  in  great 
measure  on  the  use  by  the  Aralw  and  Arabic  writers 

of  the  word^pf,  an,  evidently  tlie  equivalent  of 

*^\?»  erez,  to  express  the  v-edar  of  I  ^ehanon,  :uid 
also  at  Aleppo  the  Pinu*  mjdtitrl*,  which  is  abun- 
dant both  near  that  city  and  on  Ix'Uinon.  A  sim- 
ilar argument  will  apply  also  to  the  Thuja  urlii-uLtUt 
uf  Mount  Atlas,  which  is  called  by  the  Arads  tl- 
a  name  wluch  led  to  the  mistake  as  to  the  ma- 
terial of  the  Cordova  roof  from  its  similarity  to 
the  Spanish  aierce  (Niebuhr,  Utter,  de  t  Arabic, 
p.  1-11,  <fcc.,  and  Questions,  xc.  p.  lfi'J,  Ac.;  I'hny, 
//   JV.  xiii.  11,  15;  Kitto,  Ens,  Thuja;  Hay, 
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WcsL  Barb.  c.  iv.  40;  Cesen.  p.  148,  who 
the  opinion  of  Celsius;  Winer,  *.  r.). 

It  may  he  o  I  nerved.  (1.)  That  unsuccessful  ei|>er- 
imenU  on  Knglish-grown  cedar,  or  on  wood  derived 
from  the  trees  of  the  ancient  cedar  irrove  of  I  Leba- 
non, do  not  as  yet  invalidate  all  claim  of  the  cedar, 
whether  l^-Utnou  or  Deodarn  cedar,  to  share  in  flie 
cpulities  anciently  ascrilsxl  to  it.  Ilesides  the  tret* 
which  belong  to  the  one  grove  known  b>  the  name 
of  "the  Cedars,"  groves  and  green  woods  of  cedar 
are  found  in  other  parts  of  the  range  (Buckingham, 

Trued*  iiiwnt/  Arab*,  p.  40S:  h.ny.  Ctpi.  a.  v. 
Syria;  Kohinson,  iii.  503:  Burcklianlt,  Sgritt,  p. 
10;  Loudon,  At  bw'ntm I,  vol.  iv.  pp.  '240*1,  2107; 
Celsius,  llii  rulmtuniam,  i.  8J;  lielon,  Obs.  <lc  Ar- 
boribus  cwuj'eris.  ii.  162,  105,  186).  (2.)  That  it 
has  been  already  shown  that  the  Deodara  cedai 
certainly  possesses  in  a  remarkable  degree  the  prop- 
erty of  durability,  said  to  be  wanting  in  the  Leb- 


Co  tars  of  L<»J>anon. 

cedar.    Hut  (3.)  The  remains  of  wood  used 

In  the  Nineveh  palaces  were  supposed  by  lutyard  to 
he  cedar,  a  supposition  confirmed  by  the  inscrip- 
ions,  which  show  that  the  Assyrian  kings  imported 
eclar  from  l/>banon.  This  wood  is  now  pn>ved  by 
microscopic  examination  to  be  >e»  (  Uivard,  .V.  ami 
B.  pp.  356,  357;  Ijoudon,  u.  *.  p.  24;11). 

In  speaking,  tlierefore,  of  cedar  of  l>4>anon  used 
in  building  tor  beams,  pillars,  or  ceiling  boards,  it 
is  probable  that  the  wood  of  more  than  one  tree 
was  employed,  but  unoer  the  one  name  of  cedar. 
Slid  that  the  trees  which  furnished  the  material 
Vers,  besides  the  Pinus  enhut.  the  Cnlrtu  Ihu>h>  '  t, 
he  yew,  (  T'lxtu  bur  tin),  and  also  the  Scotcl  pine 
( Pinus  sylctstris).  Tlie  Sandarac  tree  (  Thuja  ffroO- 
ulata)  is  said  by  Van  Kgniont  (TrartU,  ii.  280)  to 
Wave  Urn  found  on  I<el»anon,  but  no  hint  of  im- 
portation of  foreign  Unifier  is  anywhere  given  in 
Scripture,  or  by  .losephus,  whilst  each  of  the  above- 
named  trees  grows  there  in  greater  or  less  abun- 
dance. The  Pinus  sylcestri*  may  have  furnished 
Jm  material  of  the  ship-uuuts  mentioned  by  Eze- 


(Krotn  a  Photograph.) 

kiel;  and  it  may  be  added,  that  the  I.XX.  render 
*•  masts"  in  that  passage  by  iarous  iKarivovi, 

ia  n),  of"  fit,  or  tike  Jit*. 

Hut  there  is  another  use  of  cedar  jvood  men 
tinned  in  Scripture,  namely,  in  purification  (Ijev 
xiv.  4:  Num.  x\\.  ft).  The  term  cedar  it  Applied 
by  I  'tin  v  to  the  lesser  cedar,  lu-yctt/rus,  a  I'hu'iiician 
juni|ier.  which  is  still  common  on  the  l^ebanon, 
and  whoa*  wood  is  aromatic.  The  wood  or  fruit, 
of  this  tree  w;ts  anciently  liurut  by  way  of  |«ci- 
fiime.  esper:ally  at  funerals  (I'lin.  //.  A',  xiii.  1.  Bj 
<)v.  /«..'.  ii.  {m8;  Horn.  Oti.  v.  00).  The  tree  is 
common  in  llirvpt  am1  Nubia,  and  also  in  Arabia 
in  the  Wadv  Mousa.  where  the  gresiter  ced:ir  is  uoi 
found,  it  is  obvious' y  likely  that  the  use  of  the 
more  common  tree  should  be  enjoined  while  tlie 
people  were  still  in  the  wilderness,  rather  than  of 

|  the  uncommon  (Shaw,  TravtU,  p.  404;  liurck- 
hardt,  Syria,  p.  430;  Hussell,  Xuijia,  p.  425). 

The  grove  of  trees  known  :ut  the  Cedars  of  I-eb- 
anou  consists  of  about  400  trees,  standing  quite 

;  alone  in  a  depression  of  the  mountain  with  no  trees 
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near,  about  6400  feet  above  the  sea,  and  3000  be-  j 
ow  the  summit.  Alwut  11  or  12  are  wry  Large 
and  old,  25  large,  50  of  middle  size,  and  more  than 
300  younger  and  sm:dlcr  ones."  The  older  trees 
have  eacli  aeveral  trunks  and  spread  themselves 
widely  round,  but  most  of  the  others  are  of  cone 
like  form  and  do  not  send  out  wide  lateral  branches.6 
In  1550  there  were  28  old  trees,  in  1739  l'ococke 
counted  15,  but  the  number  of  trunks  makes  the 
operation  of  counting  uncertain.  They  are  re 
prded  with  much  reverence  by  the  native  inhab- 
itant? as  living  records  of  Solomon's  power,  and 
tne  Marutnte  patriarch  was  formerly  accustomed  to 
celebrate  there  the  festival  of  the  Transfiguration 
at  an  altar  of  rough  stones.  Within  the  List  10 
vcars  a  chapel  has  been  erected  (Kobinson,  iii.  5'J0, 
591:  Stanlcv,  S.  <f  P.  p.  140).  H.  W.  P. 

There  can,  we  think,  be  Utile  doubt  that  the  He- 
brew word  trex  (»"^S),  invariably  rendered  "cedar" 
by  the  A.  V.,  does  stand  for  that  tree  in  most  of 
the  passages  where  the  word  occurs.  The  trtz,  or 
"  firmly  rooted  and  strong  tree,"  from  an  Arabic 
root  which  has  this  signification,*  is  particularly  the 
name  of  the  cedar  of  Imitation  {Ctdms  Lib-ini); 
but  that  the  word  is  used  in  a  wider  sense  to  denote 
other  trees  of  the  C>mijtnt,  is  clear  from  some 
Scriptural  passages  where  it  occurs,  lor  instauce, 
the  "  cedar  wood  "  mentioned  in  Lev.  xiv.  6  can 
hardly  be  Uie  wood  of  the  Lebanon  cedars,  seeing 
that  the  Ctdms  l.lh  ini  could  never  have  grown  in 
the  peninsula  of  >inai,  where  the  Israelites  were  at 
the  time  the  Law  for  the  cleansing  of  the  leper  wus 
given;  nor  in  I  Igypt,  whence  they  had  departed. 
"Cedars,"  says  l>r.  Hooker,  "are  found  on  the 
mountains  of  Algeria,  on  the  whole  range  of  Tau- 
rus, and  in  the  Kedisba  valley  of  l<ebanon:  they 
have  also  Uvn  ol-served  by  Khrenberg  in  forests  of 
oak  between  Ifaherre  and  Hshinnatc."  There  is 
another  passage  (Kz.  xxvii.  5)  where  the  Tyrians 
arc  said  to  have  made  use  of  "  cedars  of  I^ehanon  " 
for  masU  of  ships,  in  which  perhaps  tnz  denotes 
some  fir;  in  all  probability,  as  Dr.  Hooker  con- 
jectures, the  Pinus  //nUptnsis,  which  grows  in 
l^ebanou,  and  is  better  fitted  for  furnishing  ship- 
masts  than  the  wood  of  the  Cedrus  Libani.  With 
regard  to  the  objection  that  has  been  made  to  the 
wood  of  the  Ctdms  Lib«tii  —  (see  L>r.  Lindley's 
remark  in  the  (Jmxh-ttrr's  Cimm.  i.  lill'J,  "  the 
worthless  though  magnificent  cedar  of  Mount  Ijcb- 
anon  ")  — that  its  inferior  quality  could  never  have 
allowed  it  to  form  the  "cedar  pilLirs,"  Ac  of 
Solomon's  temple,  it  may  1«  observed  that  this  in- 
feriority applies  only  to  Knglish  grown  trees,  and 
not  to  Ivebanon  specimens.  At  the  same  time  it 
must  lie  admitted  that,  though  the  wood  is  of  close 
grain,  it  has  no  particular  quality  to  recommend  it 
'or  building  purjtoses;  it  was  probably,  therefore, 
.»ot  very  extensively  used  in  the  construction  of  the 
Temple. 

The  Ctdms  Lib  mi,  Pinus  IlnltjKnsis,  and  Ju- 

a  -  Mr.  Jessuj.  (see  addition  to  this  article)  says 
that  the  largest  of  those  r  Is  forty-eight  feet  In  cinrum- 
fcreuce,  and  tho  remaining  eleven  vary  from  twenty  to 
'Jiirty  foct"  (Hours  at  Home  lor  March,  180";  It. 
K>8).  A. 

f>  *  Vr.  Thomson  (Ijinrf  ami  Book,  i.  297)  remarks 
on  a  striking  iiecultarlty  in  the  shape  of  this  tree, 
which  is  Illustrated  by  the  engraving  here  given.  He 
nvi  -.  «  The  branches  an-  thrown  out  horizontally  from 
the  parei.t  trunk.  These,  again,  part  into  limbs  which 
prererv*  'he  same  horuwntaJ  direction,  and  so  oa  down 


ft  CDA*> 

niptms  txctUa,  were  ,  robably  all  included  oL-dei 
the  term  trtz ;  though  tliere  can  be  no  doubt  thai 
by  this  name  is  more  esp.  vially  denoted  tbe  cedar  of 
Lebanon,  as  being  kclt'  i£oxhv  *ue  firm«t  and 

grandest  of  the  ct  infers. 

Tlie  Pinus  syh-t  sin's  is  by  old  writers  often  men- 
tioned as  one  of  the  pines  of  bbanon;  but  L*t 
Hooker  says  he  lias  little  doubt  that  the  /'.  IfttU- 
ptnsis  must  be  the  tn«  meant,  for  the  /'.  tylctztt-i* 
("Scotch  fir")  is  not  found  in  Lelution  or  Syria. 

The  claim  of  the  Deodar  to  represent  a  Hi  Me 
Conifer  maybe  dismissed  at  once.  Ikvdars  are 
not  found  nearer  to  the  l>ehanou  than  within  a  tlis 
tance  of  several  hundred  miles.  As  to  the  "  cediu* 
wood  "  used  in  purifications,  it  is  |rrol>ai>le  that  on* 
of  the  smaller  junipers  is  intended  (•/.  snlina  T 
for  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  Jittii/n-rtu  tJcctl*c , 
exists  at  all  in  Arabia.    [.Ji  Nirr.it.] 

Dr.  Hooker  has  favored  us  with  the  fiUowinjj; 
valuable  communication  relative  to  the  true  cedars 
of  1-elwinon :  "  As  far  as  is  at  present  luiown,  tbe 
cedar  of  Ivebanon  is  confined  in  Svria  to  one  valley 
of  the  Ix-banon  range,  namely,  that  of  the  Kedisha 
river,  which  flows  from  near  the  highest  point  of 
the  range  westward  to  the  Mediterranean,  and 
enters  the  sea  at  the  port  of  Tripoli.  The  grove 
is  at  the  very  upj>er  part  of  the  valley,  about  15 
miles  from  the  sea,  0000  feet  aUve  that  level,  and 
their  position  is  moreover  alwve  that  of  all  other 
arl>oreous  vegetation.  The  valley  here  is  very  broad, 
open,  and  shallow,  and  the  gn>ve  forms  a  mere 
speck  on  its  flat  floor,  lite  mountains  rise  aliove 
them  on  the  N.  K.  and  S.  in  steep  stony  slopes, 
without  precipices,  gorges,  ravines,  or  any  other 
picturesque  features  whatever.  Nothing  can  1« 
more  dreary  than  the  whole  surrounding  landsca]*. 
To  the  W.  the  scenery  abruptly  changes,  the  valley 
suddenly  contracts  to  a  gorge,  and  becomes  a  ncky 
ravine  of  the  most  picturoque  description,  with  vil- 
lages, groves,  and  convents  perched  on  its  flails, 
base,  and  smnmits,  recalling  Switzerland  vivh  1» 
and  accurately.  At  the  time  of  my  visit  (<  >ctoU  •, 
18t>0)  the  flanks  of  the  valley  aliout  the  cellars  wej  • 
perfectly  arid,  and  of  a  jKile  yellow  red;  and  tb»- 
view  of  this  great  red  urea,  |>crhaps  two  or  three 
miles  across,  with  the  minute  patch  of  cedar  grove, 
seen  from  above  and  at  a  distance  of  ten  miles  or 
so,  was  most  singular.  I  can  give  vou  no  idea  of 
what  a  speck  the  grove  is  in  the  yawning  hollow. 
I  have  said  the  floor  of  the  valley  is  flat  and  broad ; 
but,  on  nearer  insjiection,  the  cedars  are  found  to 
l>e  confined  to  a  small  portion  of  a  range  of  low 
stony  hills  of  rounded  outlines,  and  perhaps  GO  to 
100  feet  aljove  the  plain,  which  sweep  across  the 
valley.  These  hills  are,  1  believe,  old  moraines,  de- 
posited by  glaciers  that  once  debouched  on  to  the 
plain  from  the  surrounding  tops  of  Lebanon.  I 
have  many  reasons  for  believing  this,  as  also  for 
supposing  that  their  formation  dates  from  the  glac'al 
epoch.  The  restriction  of  the  cedars  to  these  mo- 
raines is  absolute,  and  not  without  analogy  in  re- 

to  the  minutest  twigs,  and  even  the 
the  clustered  leaves  has  the 
Climb  into  one,  aud  you  are  delighted  with  a  i 
nion  of  verdant  floors  spread  around  the  trunk,  »t>4 
gradually  narrowing  as  you  ascend.  The  beautiful 
cones  seem  to  stand  upon,  or  rise  out  of  this  greet 

A. 

< 

e  From  the  i 


root  T^S,  i.  q.  Arab.Jjjt, 
trazil,  cotlegit  Jirmavitqv*  st.    Oesen.  This  »■  T 
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<srd  lo  otheT  coniferous  trees  in  Swiss  and  Hima- 
layan valleys." 

I>r.  Hooker  draw*  attention  to  the  unfortunate 
disrei^ird  shown  wit!    tsjiect  to  the  seedlings  an- 


It  contains  about  300  trees,  the  Uracil  measuring 
over  .10  feet  in  circumference.  "  Perhaps  2 )  i  f 
them,"  says  Mr.  Jessup,  "will  measure  fn«m  20  lo 
'25  feet  in  circumference,  and  almost  all  of  them 
nuailv  produced  from  lie  old  cedar-trees  in  lam- 1  are  large  and  venerable  in  appearance.  There  is 
anon"  It  is  a  remarkable  but  lamentable  fact  that  <  not  an  insignificant  tree  in  the  grove."  Near  el- 
ihj  trees  are  seen  much  less  than  50  years  old  '.  \  ltariik  there  is  a  much  larger  grove  or  rather  forest. 
The  browsing  goats  and  the  drought  destroy  all  the  ]  containing  thousands  of  trees,  They  cover  an  area 
young  seedlings;  and  it  is  a  sad  pity  that  no  means  of  nearly  one  hundred  acres  along  the  mountain 


adopted  to  encourage  their  growth,  which  might 
easily  be  done  by  fencing  and  watering." 

W.  II. 

•  It  has  \ycen  popularly  supposed  and  often  as- 
serted (even  by  Stanley.  6'.  <f  /'.  p.  140,  M  ed.) 
that  the  H'sherreh  grove  above  deacrilied  was  the 


side,  and  up  and  down  a  gradually  sloping  ravine. 
.  .  .  Hie  largest  of  the  trees  measure  in  girth 
about  20  feet,  and  they  vary  in  si/e  down  to  a  foot 
iu  diameter."  Iklow  this,  at  al>out  fifteen  minutes' 
rule,  lies  the  northeastern  grove  of  el-ltariik,  on 
the  southern  side  of  a  deep  ravine,  containing 


onlv  remaining  representative  of  the  ancient  "cedars  i  about  200  noble  trees,  the  largest  24  feet  in  circum- 


ot  I^ebanon,"  though  SeeUcn  found  cedars  to  the 
num)«r  of  several  thousands  at  Etnub,  north  of 
Khden,  and  sjieaks  of  two  other  grove*  which  lie 
Hid  not  personally  visit  (I  Cob.  letter  Mil.  lits.  iii. 
503  i.     Khrenlierg  also  iu  1823  found  the  cedar 
growing  abundantly  on  those  parts  of  the  I-cbanon 
range  which  lie  north  of  the  road  lietween  Baalbek 
and  Tri|*>li  {\l»b.  ibi<t.\     More  recently,  other 
large  groves  wen*  described  by  Berggrcn  and  the 
botanist  Hove  (liitter.  In  Ik.  xvii.  »»38).  Hut  we  are 
indebted  for  the  billet  information  on  this  subject 
U)  the  l»Vv.  1 1   i ry  II.  .Ic*»up,  an  American  mis- 
tionarr  iu  Svri.i.  who  In*  visited  and  descrilied  no 
le*t  than    •■  r  !<  i;  h  i(i<>inrt   <;i  '>i'<  *  of  ctiitrt  in 
Mount  Lebanon,  two  of  them  of  great  si/e  and 
numbering    thousands  of  trees.      Five  of  these 
groves  are  in  Northern  and  six  in  Southern  L'b- 
inon,  and  their  situ  ation  and  relative  altitude  al>ove 
the  sea,"  Mr.  Jevmp  remarks,  "are  such  as  to  in- 
dicate that  at  some  time  in  the  past,  the  whole 
l^banon  range,  at  an  average  height  of  from  3000 
to  7000  feet  aisivc  the  sea,  w:is  coveied  with  forests 
of  this  ini|>erial  tree."     (Sec  his  article  on  the 
"Cedar  Forests  iu  Mount  Lebanon"  in  Ifaun  m 
flume  for  March  and  April,  I»li7;  iv.  405  if.,  4:»«J 
ff.) 

Of  the  groves  in  Northern  l-elianon  the  most 
remarkable.  Inside*  the  famous  H'sherreh  grove,  is 
one  at  el-lladith,  !ir*t  \isited  hy  Mr.  .Ies*up  in 
1850,  iu  which,  as  he  say*,  "the  trees  are  literally 
Innumerable,  extending  for  a  mile  along  the  range, 
and  containing  cedars  enough  to  build  a  city  of 
temples"  (//"Mm  »l  //oho,  iv.  40J).  Mr.  iVis- 
tram  visited  the  same  place  iu  I8*»4,  and  deserilies 
the  largest  of  the  trees  as  fifteen  or  eighteen  feet 
in  circumference,"  but  he  found none  that  ap- 
proached the  patriarchs  of  the  grove  either  in  size 
or  magnificence"  (l.'iiul  »f  hrm-l,  p.  '134.  2d  ed.). 

In  Southern  Ivebunon  there  was  a  forest  of  cedar* 
a  few  years  ago  near  'Ain  Zchalteh.  containing 
"more  than  10,000  tnvs,  many  of  ihem  of  im- 
mense size;  "  but  "  the  Vandal  of  a  Sheik,"  as  Mr. 
Tristram  calls  him,  "  sold  them  to  a  native  simu- 
lator, who  cut  them  down  for  pitch."  Hie  stumps, 
however,  remain,  and  luxuriant  young  plants  are 
springing  up  on  every  side.  Mr.  Jessup  visited  the 
place,  and  measured  one  stump  "  nearly  1 5  feet  in 
(//(/Mr*  nt  Hume,  iv.  4!>»).  Among  the 
i  remarkable  groves  now  nourishing  in  Smth- 
ern  Lebanon  is  one  near  Maasir,  "  not  inferior  iu 
to  the  'Cedars  of  the  l>ord  themselves." 


ference. 

Mr.  Jessup  in  his  visits  to  these  groves  was  ac- 
companied by  l»r.  Post,  an  experienced  botanist, 
who  pronounces  the  trees  to  I*  the  genuine  Pinut 
ctilrut.  A. 

CEDRON  (r>  Kf&fxiv:  Alex.  [I  Mace.  xr. 
89,  KaiSpoy;  41, J  KtSpu>:  [I  Mace.  xv.  3'.t,  41.J 
(hdor  [but  (YoVon,  ed.  1500,  as  in  xvi.  Oj).  1. 
A  place  fortified  by  (  endeba-us  under  the  orders  of 
king  Antiochus  tSidctes),  as  a  station  from  which 
to  command  the  rmds  of  Juda-a  i  l  Mace,  xv.  30, 
41.  xvi.  it)-  It  was  not  far  from  .laiuuia  (.labue), 
or  from  Azotus  ( Ashdod  1,  and  hail  a  w  inter  torrent 
or  wady  (xtindppaut).  the  i>a*twanl  of  it,  which 
the  army  of  the  Maccaliees  ha  I  to  eross  I  cfore  Cen- 
debaus  could  1*  attacked  ix  ;.  5i.  Tlitx' condi- 
tions arc  well  fulfilled  in  the  modern  place  h'-itrn 
or  Kntr  il,,  which  lies  on  the  maritime  plain  below 
the  river  l'itl>in,  and  three  miles  *oi-_.  wc*t  of  Akir 
(F.kron).  Schwarz  (\>.  1  P.M  give-  modern  name 
as  K'ul,  i'm,  but  this  wanti  Confirmation.  Lwald 
((htch.  iv.  ,T.»0,  note)  suggests  7V //  tt-  Turmu*.  five 
or  six  miles  further  south. 

2.  In  tliis  form  is  given  in  the  N.  T.  tt?  name 

of  the  brook  Kidron  U7;="the  blacV 

torrent")  in  the  ravine  below  the  eastern  wall  ol 
.lerusalem  (.lohn  xviii.  1,  only).  It<-\ond  it  was 
the  garden  of  ( iethsemane.  lachmaim,  with  Al» 
[AS  A,  "°(  I',  see  below],  hits  ^nna/i )ov$  rov 
K«5pciy:  but  the  I  fee.  Text  with  It  [i  L  and  most 
of  the  uncials)  has  rwv  xiBpwv,  i.  r.  "the  brook 
of  the  cellars  "  {so  to«»  the  LXX.  in  2  Sam.  xv.  23). 
Other  MSS.  [as  Sin.  I>)  have  the  name  even  so 
far  corrupted  as  toi"  ttt&pov,  rn/ri,  and  ruv  8«V 
ipwv.  In  F.nglish  the  name  is  often  erroneously 
read  (like  Cephas,  Cenchrea'.  Chuza,  Ac.)  with  » 
soft  C;  but  it  is  unnecessary  to  jxiint  out  that  if 
has  no  connection  with  "Cedar."  [Kiuitox.] 

*i. 

C'KI  LAN  (KiA^v:  [Aid.  K<i\dv]  Ciato). 
Sons  of  (  eilan  andAzetas,  acconling  to  1  F,«dr.  »- 
15.  retiinieil  with  ZorobaUl  fmm  Ikibylon.  Tljere 
are  no  names  corresponding  to  these  in  the  lists  of 
Kzra  or  Nehemhdi. 

CEILING  >"i^r«  f™"'  :  iKtHkwrrto* 
M»j<Tf,  1  K.  vi.  9;  t»  corer  willi  mjlert,  C.esen.  p. 

n«t5;  Schleusner,  /.ex.  I'.  T.  kooWt.,  or  KTt* 
(  Yj..  xli.  10),  a  jtbink).    The  descriptioas  of  Script - 


«  8ce  Dr. 
Tsaros, 

p.  11. 
•  Dm 


paper  "On  the  Cedars  of  l«t«- 
"  In  toe  .Va<  Hit.  Ket;w,  t 


1  paragraph  (fou».ujd 
26 


on  a  vi«tt  to  the  cedars)  In  which  he  brings  together 
in  a  striking  picture  all  the  Scripture  allustont  to  thU 
(XotUtt  j/  Localitus,  p.  2K3  t  ) 

II 
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are  (1  K.  vi.  0,  15,  vtL  3:  2  CLr.  iii.  5,  9,  .Ter. 
xxii.  14;  Hag.  i.  4),  am]  of  Joseph  us  (Ant.  viii.  3, 
§§  2-9,  xv.  11,  §  5),  show  that  the  ceilings  of  Uie 
Temple  and  the  palaces  of  the  Jewish  kings  were 
lonned  of  cedar  planks  applied  to  the  beams  or 
joints  crossing  from  wall  to  wall,  probably  with 
sunk  panels  [(pa.-rvu-ua.Ta  *,  edged  and  imamented 
with  gold,  and  coned  with  incised  or  other  patterns 
BadvivKots  yKwpeus),  sometimes  painted  (Jer. 
xvii.  14). 

It  is  probable  that  both  Egyptian  and  Assyrian 
models  were,  in  this  as  in  other  branches  of  archi- 
tectural construction,  follower!  before  the  Woman 
l»:riod.  [AuciilTKCTt'KK.]  The  construction  and 
de-signs  of  Assyrian  ceilings  in  the  more  important 
buildings  can  only  be  conjectured  (l-ayard,  AVn- 
•  i  tA,  ii.  205,  28'J),  but  the  proportions  in  the  walls 
themselves  answer  in  a  great  degree  to  those  men- 
tioned in  Scripture  (A7n.  tmd  Btth.  p.  G42;  I  Vr- 
gusson,  Handbook  of  Architecture,  i.  201).  Ex- 
amples, however,  are  extant  of  Kgyptian  ceilings  in 
stucco  painted  with  devices  of  a  date  much  earlier 
than  that  of  Solomon's  Temple.  Of  these  devices 
the  principal  are  the  guilloche,  the  chevron,  and 
the  scroll.  Some  are  painted  in  blue  with  stars, 
and  others  bear  representations  of  birds  and  other 
emblems  (Wilkinson,  Anc.  BffgpL  ii.  290).  The 
excessive  use  of  vermilion  and  other  glaring  colors  in 
ICoinan  hou«e-painting.  of  w  hich  Vitruvius  at  a  later 
date  complains  (vii.  5),  may  have  lieen  introduced 
from  Kgypt,  whence  also  came  in  all  probability  the 
taste  for  vermilion  painting  shown  in  Jehoiakim's 
iialice  (Jer.  xxii.  14;  Am.  iii.  15;  Wilkinson,  i. 
|!»).  See  also  the  descriptions  given  by  Athena-us 
v.  p.  liltl)  of  the  tent  of  Ptolemy  rhiladclphus,  and 
the  ship  (.f  l'hilopator  (ib.jp.  206),  and  of  the  *o- 
r.dled  sepulchres  of  the  kings  of  Syria  near  Tyre 
(Ilandquist,  p.  165). 

The  panel  work  in  ceilings,  which  has  been  de- 
icrilwd,  is  found  in  Oriental  and  North  African 
Jwellings  of  Late  and  modern  times.  Shaw  de- 
scribes the  ceilings  of  Moorish  houses  in  ltarbary 
u  of  wainscot,  either  "  very  artfully  (tainted,  or 

Btn  I 


Grrri,  ] 


the  Alharobra  Court  of  the  Crystal  Pa.  see.  Th* 
ancient  Egyptians  used  colored  tiles  in  their  uuiid 
ings  (Athen.  v.  206;  Wilkinson,  ii.  287).  Tb» 


Panelled  ceiling:  from  house  In  Cairo.    (Laos,  Modern 

Egyptians.) 

else  thrown  into  a  variety  of  panels,  with  gilded 
mouldings  and  scrolls  of  the  Koran  intermixed  " 
•  Trnrth.  p.  2l>8).  Mr  I'orter  dcacrlhea  the  ceil- 
ngs  cf  houses  at  Damascus  as  delicately  painted, 
snd  in  the  more  ancient  houses  with  "  arabesques 
encompassing  panels  of  blue,  on  which  are  iuscril>ed 
rerses  and  chapters  of  the  Koran  in  Arabic.  Also 
tomb  nt  Palmyra,  with  a  stone  ceiling  beautifully 
panelled  md  painted  ( It  imntciu,  i.  .14,  37.  57,  80, 
2-12;  cf  l>eut.  vi.  B;  also  lane's  Motl.  Egy/U.  i. 
37.  38).  Many  of  the  rooms  in  the  Palace  of  the 
Moors  at  the  Alhamhra  were  ceiled  and  ornamented 
aith  the  richest  geometrical  |«tterns.  These  still 
remain,  ami  restorations  of  them  may  \te  seen  at 


Panelled  ceiling  from  house  in  Cairo.      I -in.-,  M*  tt>» 

Egyptians.) 

like  taste  is  observed  by  Chardin  to  hate  prevailed 
in  Persia,  and  he  mentions  licaiitiful  KpeciluetM  of 
mosaic,  arabesque,  ajid  inlaid  wood-work  in  ceilings 
at  Ispahan,  at  Koom  in  tin-  unmpie  of  I  atima.  and 
at  Ardevil.  These  ceilings  were  constructed  on 
the  ground  and  hoisted  Ul  their  peal  lion  by  ma- 
chinery (Chardin,  \oyye,  ii.  434,  iv.  126,  vii. 
387,  viii.  40,  plate  3U ;  Oleariua,  p.  24 1 ). 

11.  W.  P. 

♦  CELLARS.  [Joasii,  Xo.  7.] 
CELOSYH'IA.  [Okuwykia.] 

CEN'CHKEA  (accurately  CEN'CHRE.V, 
Kfynptal'  [  i'tnrhnr ] ),  the  easteni  harbor  of  Cor- 
inth (i.  e.  its  liaritor  on  the  Sarouic  <iulf)  and  the 
emporium  of  its  trade  with  the  Asiatic  shores  of 
the  Mediten ai wan,  as  I  >•>  ha  um  {lAttrdki)  on  the 
Corinthian  Gulf  connected  it  with  Italy  and  the 
west.  A  line  of  walls  extended  from  the  citadel 
of  Corinth  to  l-cchaum,  and  thus  the  pass  of  Cen- 
chreas  was  of  peculiar  military  importance  in  refer- 
ence to  the  approach  along  the  Isthmus  from 
Northern  Greece  to  the  Morea.  [Coiii.ntu.] 

St.  Paul  sailed  frtun  Cenchrci*  (Acts  xviii.  18) 
on  his  return  to  Stria  from  his  second  missionary 
journey;  and  when  he  wrote  his  epistle  to  the 
Woman*  in  the  course  of  the  third  journey,  an  or- 
ganized  church  seems  to  have  been  formed  here 
(Horn.  xvi.  1.  See  Pikkhki.  The  first  htabop  of 
this  church  i*  said  (.4/* is/.  l'<m*t,  vii.  46)  to  have 
lieen  named  Lucius,  and  to  have  l>een  ap|»«inted  by 
St.  Paid. 

I  he  distance  of  Ccnclirea?  from  Corinth  was  70 
stadia  or  about  nine  miles.  Pausanias  (ii.  3)  de- 
scrilies  the  road  as  having  tombs  and  a  grove  of 
cypresses  by  the  wayside.  'Hie  modern  village  of 
Kikrie*  retains  the  ancient  name,  which  is  conjec- 
tured by  Dr.  Sibthorpe  to  l>e  derived  from  the  mil- 
let (xeyxpi),  which  still  grows  there  (Walpole's 
TrarrU,  p.  41).  Some  traces  of  the  moles  of  t ho 
port  are  still  visible  (see  l>eake"B  .\forro,  iii.  pp. 
233-235).  The  following  coin  exhibits  the  port 
exactly  as  it  is  descrilied  by  Pausanias,  with  a  tem- 
ple at  the  extremity  of  each  mole,  and  a  statue  of 
Neptune  on  a  rock  between  them.         J.  S.  II. 

*  KfKxptf'r  is  the  vulgar  form,  but  in  modern 
Greek  the  educated  still  write  K*yxp*al  (iJaugabes 
to  'F..\\T?»-i*a.  ii-  318).  It  is  situated  near  Um 
mouth  of  a  little  river  which  tears  the  same  name, 
its  does  also  the  l>ay  (noKir6t)  into  which  the  rbrw 
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.  em  station  of  the  steamers,  and  therefore  under 
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the  traveller's  eje  who  crosses  the  isthmus. 
Paul  was  there  he  saw  the  place  full  of  the 


When 


take  "  censer*,*'  with  which  in  emulation  of  Aaron 
and  his  sons  thev  had  perh:»i«  provided  themselves* 
(comp.  1>-  viii.  II);  and  Muse*  tells  Aaron  to  take 
"the  censer  "  Oiot  "  as  in  A.  V.),  '•  «•  that  of  tlx 
sanctuarv,  or  that  of  the  high-priest,  to  stay  tha 
plague  by  atonement.  The  only  distinct  precepts 
regarding  the  use  of  the  censer  are  found  in  Num. 
iv.  14,  where  among  the  vessels  of  the  golden  alta. , 
i.  e.  i>f  incense,  "censers"  are  reckoned;  and  in 
l  ev.  xvi.  12,  where  we  find  that  the  high  priest 
was  to  carry  it  (here  also  it  is  ••  the  "  not  "  •<  cen- 
sor" that  lie  is  ordered  U>  "tike")  into  the  most 
holy  place  within  the  \ail.  where  the  '•incense" 
was  to  l«e  -'put  on  the  tin-.*'  i.  r.  on  the  coals  ic 
the  censer,  "  1-efore  the  Urd."  This  must  have 
lieen  on  the  Hay  of  Atonement,  for  then  only  was 
that  place  entered.  >oloiuou  prepared  censers  of 
with  cut  C,  that  to,  colo.su  lavs  ivua  j  pure  gold  "  as  |«rt  of  the  same  furniture  1 1  K..  \ii. 

'At;  2  <  hr.  iv.  22).  1  WiUy  tlie'.r  irem-nd  um?  may 
1*  explained  by  the  imagery  of  l.'ev.        •!.  4/>  and 

,   >,         .    niav  have  been  to  take  up  coaU  from  the  brazen 
mth  he  pwd  i  temple  and  statue  of  Minerva.  |    ^  ^  h  {o  ^ 

In  the  harbor  itself  was  a  shrine,  and  a  figure  of  L 


Colonial  Coin  of  Corinth.    On  Um  obverse  the  head 
of  Antoninus  Pius ;  on  the  reverse  the  port  of  Cen- 


ments  of  idolatry.    On  the  road  thither  from  Cor- 


Aphrodite  in  marble,  a  brazen  image  of  Neptune 
holding  a  trident  in  one  hand  and  a  dolphin  in  the 
other,  and  temples  of  Asclepius  and  Isis.  The 
Greek  mythology  made  Cenchrius,  a  son  of  Nep- 
tune,  founder  of  Cenchrea?,  but  in  that  may  only 
have  ennobled  some  trivial  name  already  in  use 
(liangabes,  as  above).  II- 

CENDEBEUS  (accurately  CENDEBJE- 
US,  K*¥tifituot;  [Sin.  in  1  Mace.  xvi.  1.  8.  At- 
(kuos,  Aaifitos'-  CeiuleUeuA)),  a  general  left  by 
Antiochus  VII.  in  command  of  the  sea-board  of 
Palestine  (1  Mace.  xv.  38  ft".)  after  the  defeat  of 
Trvphon,  n.  r.  138.  He  fortified  Kedron  and 
harassed  the  Jews  for  some  time,  but  was  after- 
ward* defeated  by  Judas  and  John,  the  sons  of  Si- 
mon Maccaba-us,  with  great  loss  (1  Mace.  xvi.  1- 
10).    [An rim  m  s  VII.]  h\  F.  W. 

CESSER  and  .TV;"E  :  in  LXX. 

mostly  wuptiov,  but  also  Ovim*  and  Ovfiiarlipiov: 
ihuribulum).     The  former  of  the  Hebrew  words 

(from  nri*^,  to  seize  or  lay  hM  of,  especially  of 
lire)  seems  used  generally  for  any  instrument  to 
seize  or  hold  burning  coals,  or  to  receive  aslie*,  Ac, 
such  at  the  apjiendages  of  the  brazen  alt'ir  and 
golden  candlestick  mentioned  in  Kx.  xxv.  "18, 
xxxvii.  2-3,  in  which  senses  it  seems  rendered  by 
the  LXX.  by  ixapverrpit,  iwapvffr^p,  or  perhaps 
vrtfthucu  It,  however,  generally  l*ars  the  limited 
meaning  which  properly  belongs  to  the  second  word, 
irtund  only  in  the  later  books  (e.  y.  2  (  hr.  xxvi.  ID; 

Ex.  v\:i.  II),  (der.  ■""H"l"?'  uiecnsc),  that,  namely, 
of  a  ktiatl  poilable  vessel  of  n»etal  fitted  to  receive 
hunting  -onii  from  the  altar,  and  on  which  the  in- 
cense fSr  burning  was  sprinkled  by  the  priest  to 
whose  office  this  exclusively  Iwlongcd,  who  bore  it 
in  his  hand,  and  with  whose  personal  share  in  the 
oust  solemn  ritual  duties  it  was  thus  in  close  and 
rivid  connection  (2  Chr.  xxvi.  18;  Luke  i.  9). 
Thus     Korah  and  his  company  "  were  bidder  t ) 


golden  altar,"  or  "alUr  of  incense,"  on  which  it 
was  to  be  offered  moniing  and  evening  (Kx.  xxx. 
7,  8).  So  L'zziah,  when  he  was  intending  "to 
burn  incense  U|*>n  the  altar  of  incense,"  t<x>k  "  a 
censer  in  his  hand"  (2  Chr.  xxvi.  ]«.  10).  The 
Mishna  (Joma,  iv.  4)  mentions  a  silver  censer 
which  had  a  handle,  and  was  fetched  from  some 
chamber  where  such  utensils  were  kept  yilt.  v. 
1,  and  Itartenora's  comment);  and  was  used  to 
gather  the  coals  from  the  altar,  which  were  then 
transferred  to  a  golden  censer.  On  the  great  Hay 
of  Atonement,  however,  a  golden  one  of  liner  stand- 
ard {Tumid,  v.  o)  was  used  throughout.  I  \ve 
word  Qvniarfipwy,  rendered  "censer"  in  lleb.  ix. 
4,  probably  means  the  "altar  of  incense.  ' •  [Al- 
tar. 1  (In  L'golini,  vol.  xi.  a  copious  collection  of 
authorities  on  the  subject  will  lie  found:  Sonne- 
sehiuid  tie  Thym.  Sauct.  is  referred  to  by  Winer 


r.  Kanchfass. ) 
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or 


II.  II. 
,  numbering 

turrty  in  or- 


rombined  with  lustration,  from  "Ti™> 
da'  to  purye,  Clesen.  1120:  LXX.  apiBp6i\  N.  T., 
airoyptupl)'-  dinmarratio,  dnrriptiv).  1.  Moses 
laid  down  the  law  (Kx.  xxx.  12.  13)  that  whenever 
the  |>eople  were  numbered,  an  offering  of  J  a  shekel 
should  be  made  by  every  man  alsjve  20  years 
of  age  by  way  of  atonement  or  propitiation.  A 
previous  law  had  also  onlered  that  the  firstborn  of 
man  and  of  l>east  should  be  set  apart,  as  well  as 
the  first  fruits  of  agricultural  produce;  the  first  to 
l>e  redeemed,  and  the  rest  with  one  exception 
offered  to  (iod  (Kx.  xiii.  12.  13,  xxii.  2  U.  The 
idea  of  lustration  in  connection  with  nnml-ering 
predominated  also  in  the  Human  census  ( bid.  of 
Antiq.  s.  v.  Luttrum),  and  among  Mohammedan 
nations  at  the  present  day  a  prejudice  exists  against 
numbering  their  possessions,  especially  the  fruits  of 
the  field  (Hay,  Western  Barbary,  p.  15;  Crichton, 
Arabia,  ii.  180;  see  also  Line,  J/W.  l.'yypt.  ii.  72, 


n  0«4enius  s.  v.  Hn^T2  ncnu  to  prefer  the  ^ec- 
•ral  inwilng  of  a  fire-shovel  in  this  pwaqe  ;  but,  from 
Hum  xvi.  17,  it  was  probably  the  same  fuhion  of 
'.hhv:  as  that  uaed  by  Aaron  ic  the  priestly  function 
«-.r,  as  the  rebellion  wan  eriilentlv  a  deliberately  con 
«rtod  movement,  is  there  any  difficulty  in  supping  1  1,  but  its  simpler  meaning  ii  mervh  that  of  an  "  in- 
a«  amount  nf  preparation  «U)Cgest«sl  in  the  text.  ntnunent  for  the  ^m'ajia  (incense)."  and  thus  either 


MfkKK  of  Matt.  ii.  11 ;  in  Rev.  v.  8,  ^»iAi|  to  used 
apparently  to  mean  the  same  vessel. 

c  This  word  undeniably  bears  this  sense  in  Joeeph. 
Ant.  ill.  8,  §  8,  who  gives  it  similarly  the  epithet 
Xpvtrovv :  as  also  In  Philo,  Dt  Vit.  Mot.  p.  0*38,  ed. 
lV»rls.  It  thap  becomes  =  6V(ri««mjpiOf  0vm'«M«to<, 
the  ex  predion    ft  the  same  thing  in  iXX.,  Kx.  xxx 


for  censer  here  to  A^oMeret.  frou.  -he  . 


■iln.r.    Sec  atoo  1  Maee.  I.  21,  22 
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TS).  The  instances  of  numbering  recorded  in  the 
0.  7  arc  as  follows : 

1.  Under  the  express  direction  of  God  (Ex. 
xxxviii.  20),  in  Hie  3d  or  4th  month  after  the  Ex- 
odus, during  t lie  encampment  at  Sinai,  chiefly  for 
the  purpose  of  raising  money  for  the  Tabernacle. 
The  numliers  then  taken  amounted  to  003.550 
men,  which  may  I*  presumed  to  express  with 
greater  precision  the  round  minders  of  000.000 
who  arc  said  to  have  left  Egypt  at  first  (Ex.  xii. 
37). 

2.  Again,  in  the  2d  month  of  the  2d  year  after 
the  Exodus  (Num.  i.  2,  3).  This  census  was  taken 
for  a  double  puqsise,  (a.)  to  ascertain  the  nuinl>cr 
of  fighting  men  from  the  age  of  20  to  50  (Joseph. 
Ant.  ail.  12,  §  4).  The  total  numl  er  on  this  oeca- 
■ion,  exclusive  of  the  Invites,  amounted  r.t  this  time 
also  to  603,550  (  Num.  ii.  32).  Josephus  says  603,- 
650;  each  tril>e  was  numbered,  and  placed  under  a 
special  lender,  the  head  of  the  tril>e.  (A.)  To  as- 
certain tlic  amount  of  the  redemption  offering  due 
on  account  of  all  the  first-born  loth  of  persons  and 
cattle.  Accordingly  the  numliers  were  taken  of  all 
the  first-born  male  ]iersons  of  the  whole  nation  above 
one  month  old,  including  all  of  the  trilie  of  I-cvi 
of  tlie  same  age.  The  Invites,  whose  nutnl>ers 
amounts!  to  22,1)00,  were  taken  in  lieu  of  the  first- 
bom  males  of  the  rest  of  Israel,  whose  numliers 
were  22.273,  and  for  tlie  surjdus  of  273  a  money 
payment  of  Ni65  shekels,  or  5  shekels  each,  was 
made  to  Aaron  and  his  sons  (.Num.  iii.  30,  51). 
If  the  numliers  in  our  present  copies,  from  which 
Jiose  given  by  .losephus  do  not  materially  differ, 
be  correct,  it  seems  likely  that  these  two  numl  wr- 
ings were  in  fact  one,  but  applied  to  different  pur- 
poses. Wc  can  hardl.v  otherwise  account  for  the 
identity  of  numliers  even  within  the  few  months 
of  interval  (Calmet  on  Num.  i.  Vu-twial  BlbU, 
ibid.).  It  may  lie  remarked  that  the  system  of 
appointing  head  men  in  each  trile  as  leaders,  as 
well  as  the  care  taken  in  preserving  the  pedigrees 
of  the  families  corres|xinds  with  the  practice  of  the 
Arab  tribes  at  the  present  day  (<  richton,  Arabia, 
ii.  185,  186;  Niel.uhr.  MsrV.  <lt  t  Arable,  14: 
Buckingham.  Arab  Tribt*,  88:  .lahn,  llitt.  liook 
li.  8,  11;  Malcolm,  SUh-Ats  of  /•«•««,  xiv.  157, 
150). 

3.  Another  numlxriiig  took  jilace  Ji8  years  after- 
wards, previous  to  the  entrance  into  Canaan,  when 
the  total  numlicr,  excepting  the  I-evites,  ainniiuted 
/)  601,730  males,  showing  a  decrease  of  1.870.  All 
fribes  presented  an  increase  except  th«*  following: 
Keuben,  [showing  a  decrease]  of  2.770;  Simeon, 
37,100;  Gad,  5,150;  Ephraim  and  Naphtaii,  8,000 
each.  Tlie  tribe  of  I-evi  had  increased  by  727 
(Num.  xxvi.).  The  great  diminution  which  took 
place  in  the  tribe  of  Simeon  may  probably  be  as- 
signed to  the  plague  consequent  on  the  misconduct 
)(  Zimrt  (Calmet,  on  A'm/m.  xxv.  9).  On  the  other 
band,  the  chief  instances  of  increase  are  found  in 
danasseh,  of  20,500;  lienjamin,  10,200;  Asher, 
.1,900,  and  Issarhar,  0,000.  None  were  numbered 
U  this  census  who  had  been  above  20  years  of  age 
at  the  previous  one  in  tlie  2d  year,  excepting  Caleb 
and  Joshua  (Num.  xxvi.  63-65). 

4.  Tlie  next  formal  numbering  of  the  whole 
people  was  in  the  reign  of  David,  who  in  a  moment 
of  presumption,  contrary  to  the  advice  of  Joab,  gave 
orders  to  uumlier  the  people  without  requiring  the 
statutable  ottering  of  J  a  shekel.  The  men  of  Israel 
above  20  years  of  age  -vere  800,000,  and  of  Judah 
MC  0O0,  total  1,300,000    The  book  of  Chron.  gives 
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the  numliers  of  Israel  1,100,000,  and  of  Judah 
470,000,  total  1,570,000;  but  informs  as  that  Levi 
and  lienjamin  were  not  numbered  (1  Chr.  xxi.  6, 
xxvii.  24).    Josephus  gives  the  numliers  of  Israel 

and  Judah  resjiectively  000,000  and  400,000  (3 
Sam.  xxi  v.  1,  0,  and  Calmet,  tnl  Inc.;  1  Chr.  ni 
1,  5,  xxvii.  24;  Joseph.  Ant.  vii.  13,  §  1.) 

5.  The  census  of  David  was  completed  by  Solo 
mon,  by  causing  the  foreigners  and  remnants  of 
the  conquered  nations  resident  within  I'aleatine  to 
be  numliered.  Their  number  amounted  to  153,- 
600,  and  they  were  employed  in  forced  lalior  on 
his  great  architectural  works  (Josh  ix.  27;  1  K. 
15,  ix.  20,  21:  1  Chr.  xxii.  2;  2  Chr.  ii.  17,  18/. 

1  let  ween  this  time  and  the  Captivity,  mention  is 
made  of  the  numliers  of  armies  under  successive 
kings  of  Israel  and  Judah,  from  which  may  1* 
gathered  with  more  or  less  probability,  and  with 
due  consideration  of  the  circumstances  of  the  times 
as  influencing  the  numliers  of  the  levies,  estimates 
of  the  population  at  the  various  times  mentioned. 

6.  Kehoboam  (».  c.  075-958)  collected  from 
Judah  and  lienjamin  180,000  men  to  fight  again*! 
Jeroboam  (I  K.  xii.  21). 

7.  Abuam  (958-955),  with  400,000  men,  marfe 
war  on  Jeroboam  with  800,000,  of  whom  500,0Ou 
were  slain  (2  Chr.  xiii.  3,  17). 

8.  Asa  (955-914)  had  an  army  of  300,000  mesi 
from  Judah,  and  280,000  (Josephus  says  250,000) 
from  Henjamin,  with  which  he  defeated  Zerah  the 
Ethiopian,  with  an  army  of  1,000,000  (2  Chr.  xiv. 
8,  9;  Joseph.  Ant.  viii.  12,  §  1). 

9.  Jehoshaphat  (914-891).  besides  men  in  gar- 
risons, had  under  anus  1,160,000  men,  including 
perhaps  subject  foreigners  (2  Chr.  xvii.  14-19; 
Jalin,  Hist.  v.  37). 

10.  Amaziah  (838-811)  had  from  Judah  and 
Ileiyamin  300,000,  besides  100.000  mercenaries 
from  Israel  (2  Chr.  xxv.  5.  6). 

11.  Uzzuh  (811-759)  could  bring  into  the  field 
307.500  men  (307.000,  Josephus),  well  armed,  under 
2600  officers  (2  Chr.  xxvi.  11-15;  Joseph.  Ant.  ix. 
10,  §  3). 

Ilcsides  these  more  general  statements,  we  have 
other  and  partial  notices  of  numliers  indicating 
population.  Thus,  ('».)  Gideon  from  4  trilies  col- 
lected 32,000  men  (Judg.  vi.  35,  vii.  3).  (A.) 
Jephthah  put  to  death  42.000  Ephraimite*  (Judg. 
xii.  6).  The  numbers  of  Ephraim  300  years  before 
were  32,500  (Num.  xxvi.  37).  (r.)  Of  lienjamin 
25,000  were  shin  at  the  battle  of  Gil-eah,  by  which 
slaughter,  and  that  of  the  inhabitants  of  its  cities, 
the  tribe  was  reduced  to  600  men.  Its  numbers 
in  the  wilderness  were  45,600  (Num.  xxvi.  41; 
Judg.  xx.  35.  46).  (d.)  The  numler  of  those  who 
joined  David  after  Saul's  death,  besides  the  tril>e 
of  Issachar,  was  346,922  ( 1  <  hr.  xii.  23-38).  (e.)  At 
the  time  when  Jehoshapliat  could  muster  1,160.0X10 
men,  Ahab  in  Israel  could  only  bring  7000  against 
tlie  Syrians  (1  K.  xx.  15).  (/.)  Tlie  numbers  car- 
ried captive  to  Rabylon  n.  o.  599  from  Judah,  are 
said  (2  K.  xxiv.  14,  10)  to  have  l#en  from  8000  to 
10,000,  by  Jeremiah  4600  (Jer.  hi.  30). 

12.  The  number  of  those  who  returned  with 
Zeruhbabel  in  the  first  caravan  is  reckoned  st  42.- 
360  (Ezr.  ii.  64):  but  of  these  perhaps  12,542 
belonged  to  other  trilies  than  Judah  and  Jlenjarnir. 
It  is  thus  that  the  difference  between  tlie  tota» 
(ver.  64)  and  the  sex-era!  details  is  to  r-  accounted 
for.  The  purpose  of  this  census,  which  does  not 
materially  differ  from  the  statement  in  Nehemiai 
(Neh.  vii.),  was  to  settle  with  reference  to  the  yew 
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*  Jobifee  the  inheritance  In  the  \h>U  fan.!,  which 
aad  been  disturbed  by  the  Captivity,  and  also  to 
ascertain  the  family  genealogies,  and  ensure,  as  far 
M  possible,  the  purity  of  the  Jewish  race  (Fir.  ii. 
59,  x.  2,  8,  18,  44;  Lev.  xsv.  10;. 

In  the  second  caravan,  n.  c.  408,  the  minder 
was  1,496.  Women  and  children  are  in  neither 
case  included  (Fzr.  viii.  1-14). 

It  was  probably  for  kindred  object*  that  the 
pedigrees  and  enumerations  which  occupy  the  first 
9  chapters  of  the  1st  book  of  Chronicles  were  either 
composed  before  the  Captivity,  or  compiled  after- 
wards from  existing  records  by  Fzra  and  other*  > 1 
i  hr.  it.  38.  32,  3J.  v.  II,  vi.  57,  81,  vii.  28.  ix.  2j. 
In  the  course  of  these  we  meet  with  notices  ol*  the 
number*  of  the  tribes,  but  at  what  periods  is  uncer- 
tain. Thus  Ketiben,  Gad,  and  liaif  the  trilxj  of 
Manasseh  are  set  down  at  44,760  (v.  18),  Issachar 
at  37.000  (vii.  5),  llenjandn  59,434  (vii.  7,  9,  11;, 
Asher  26.000  (vii.  40).  IVsides  there  are  to  be 
reckoned  priests.  I>evites,  :uid  residents  at  Jerusalem 
from  the  tribes  of  Benjamin,  Kphraiui,  and  .Manasseh 
<ix.  3). 

Throughout  all  these  accounts  two  points  are 
clear.  1 .  l"hat  great  pains  were  taketi  to  ascertain 
wd  register  the  numbers  of  the  Jewish  people  at 
various  times  for  the  reasons  mentioned  above.  2. 
That  the  numbers  given  in  some  cases  can  with 
difficulty  be  reconciled  with  other  numbers  of  no 
very  distant  date,  as  well  as  with  the  presumed 
capacity  of  the  country  for  sup]>orting  imputation. 
Thus  the  entire  male  population  above  2*)  years  of 
age,  excepting  I^evi  and  Hcnj  uniu,  at  David's  een- 
ius,  is  given  as  1,300.00!)  or  1, 570,000  (2  Sam. 
xxiv.  1  ;  1  Chr.  xxi.),  stringers  153,600,  total 
1,453,000  or  1,723,000.  These  numbers  (the  ex- 
cepted triljes  being  borne  in  mind)  represent  a 
population  of  not  less  than  4  times  this  amount,  or 
at  least  5,814,000,  of  whom  not  less  than  2,OUO,0i)0 
belonged  to  Judah  alone  (2  Sam.  xxiv.  9).  Aliout 
100  years  after  Jehoshaphat  was  able  to  gather  from 
Judah  and  Benjamin  (including  subject  foreigners) 
an  army  of  1,160,000  besides  garrisons,  represent- 
ing a  population  of  4,640,000.  Fifty  years  Liter, 
Amaziah  could  only  raise  300,000  from  the  same 
I  tribes,  and  27  years  after  this,  I'zziah  hail  307,- 
W0  men  and  2,600  officers.  Whether  the  numlier 
Df  the  foreigners  subject  to  Jehoshnpliat  constitutes 
the  difference  at  these  periods  must  remain  uncer- 
tain. 

To  compare  these  estimates  with  the  probable 
capacity  of  the  country,  the  whole  area  of  Palestine, 
including  the  trans-Jordanic  tribes,  so  far  as  it  is 
possible  to  ascertain  their  limits,  may  lie  set  down 
U  not  exceeding  11,000  square  miles;  Judah  and 
Berjamin  at  3,135,  and  Galilee  at  930  sq.  miles. 
The  population,  making  allowance  for  the  excepted 
tribes,  would  thus  be  not  less  than  530  to  the 
square  mile.  Now  the  population  of  Itelgium  in 
1850  was  4,426,202,  or  at  the  rate  of  388  to  the 
iq.  mile,  the  area  being  about  11,400  sq.  miles, 
-lie  area  of  the  kingdom  of  Saxony  is  5,752  sq. 
miles  a«d  its  population  in  1852  was  1.987,832.  or 
an  average  of  345 J,  but  in  some  districts  500,  to 
the  sq.  mile.  The  counties  of  Yorkshire,  West- 
moreland (the  least  populous  county  in  Finland), 
xnd  I-ancashire,  whose  united  area  is  8.642  sq. 
miles,  contained  in  1852  a  popuLition  of  3,850.215, 
r  rather  more  than  445  to  the  sq.  mile  ;  win.'?  the 
bunty  of  l.ancaahire  alone  gave  1,064  persons,  the 
fVest  Hiding  of  Yorkshire  4«JG,  and  Warwickshire 
49  to  the  sq.  mile.    The  Wand  of  Barbados  con- 
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tains  about  166  sq.  miles,  and  in  1850  i 
a  popuL>tion  of  145,000,  or  873  to  the  sq.  mila 
The  |<>p  iLation  of  Malta  in  1819  was  1 15,864,  Of 
1,182  to  tlic  sq.  mile.  The  two  list  instances,  there- 
fore, alone  supply  an  aver.ige  superior  to  tha 
ascrilKsI  to  Palestine  m  the  time  of  David,  while 
the  average  of  Judah  and  lU-i.jtiniu  in  the  time  of 
Jehoshaphat,  wouM  seem,  with  the  exception  men- 
tioned aliove.  to  give  1,18  )  to  the  *[.  mile,  a  iH>puL>- 
tion  exceeded  only,  in  Fnglind.  by  the  eotmty  of 
Middlesex  (6,683),  and  approached  by  tliat  of  Lan- 
cashire ( 1,064). 

Hut  wink,  on  the  one  hand,  great  dotibt  rests  on 
the  g«  nuineness  of  numerical  expressions  in  O.  T. 
it  must  be  considered  on  the  other,  that  the  rctid- 
ings  on  whieh  our  version  is  founded  give,  with 
trilling  variations,  the  same  results  as  thimc  pre- 
sented by  the  l.XX.  and  by  .loaoplnw  (Jahn,  v.  36; 
Winer,  /i/dtn;  Glas«\  Pill.  Sua:  <k  ciutsi*  cor- 
rujtiiimU,  i.  §  23,  vol  ii.  p.  18  )j. 

In  the  list  of  cities  occupied  by  the  tril>e  of  Judah, 
including  Simeon,  are  found  12  t  -  with  their  vii  • 
lages,"  and  by  Henjamin  21.  ( If  one  city,  Ai, 
situate  in  lletijamiu.  which  like  many,  if  not  all  the 
others,  was  walk-d,  we  know  that  the  population, 
prolably  excliLsive  of  chiblr.-n,  was  12,0J>,  whilst 
of  Gideon  it  is  said  that  it  was  L.rger  than  Ai 
i.Josh.  viii.  2*»,  2>,  x.  2,  xv.  21-62.  xriii.  21-28, 
xix.  1-9).  If  these  "cities"  may  le  taken  as 
sample*  of  the  rest,  it  is  clear  that  Southern  Pales- 
tine.  at  least,  was  very  populous  bcN.re  the  entrance 
i  of  the  |Ks>ple  of  Israel. 

Hut  Josephus,  in  his  aceount*  (1)  of  the  [»>pula- 
tion  of  Galilee  in  his  own  time,  and  (2)  of  the 
numbers  congregated  at  Jerusalem  at  the  time  of 
the  P:i*.sover,  shows  a  Lirge  |N>puLit!ou  inhabiting 
Palestine,  lie  says  tliere  wen'  many  cities  in 
(ialilee,  besides  vilLige*.  of  whieh  the  le.i-t.  whether 
cities  or  ullages  is  not  quite  certain,  hid  not  less 
than  15,0:):)  inhabitants  ( Ii.  ./.  iii.  3.  $  2,  4;  com  p. 
lac.  Hit!,  v.  8).  Alter  the  defeat  oft  est  ins,  A.  I>. 
66,  Iwfore  the  formal  outbreak  of  the  war.  a  census 
taken  at  Jerusalem  by  the  priests,  of  the  numbers 
assembled  there  for  the  Passover,  founded  on  the 
number  of  lambs  sacrificed,  eoin|«rod  with  the  prolv- 
able  nuinls  r  of  persons  partaking,  gau-  2.700.000 
|>ersons.  Iwsides  foreigners  and  those  who  were  ex- 
eluded  by  ceremonial  defilement  isv  lae.  Hid.  v. 
12).  In  the  si«-ge  itself  l,100,0;u  ]  wished,  and 
during  the  war  97,Oi>0  were  made  captive*.  Hesides 
these  many  deserted  to  the  Woman*,  and  were  dis- 
missed by  them  (//. ./.  vi.  8,  9,  3).  These  numbers, 
on  any  sup|josition  of  foreign  inMux  (&u6<pu\ov  aAA* 
ovk  iirixupiov)  imply  a  Ltrge  native  imputation; 
and  63  years  Liter,  in  the  insurrection  of  Harcho- 
chebas,  Dion  Cassius  says  that  50  fortified  towns 
and  980  vilLiges  wen-  destroyed,  and  580,000  jicr- 
sons  were  sLiin  in  war,  l»esi<les  a  counties.*  multitude 
who  perished  by  famine,  tire,  and  disease,  so  that 
Palestine  liecame  almost  dc|H>puLitcd  (Dion  Cas» 
Ixix.  14). 

lastly,  there  are  abundant  traces  throughout  the 
whole  of  Palestine  of  a  much  higher  rate  of  fertility 
in  former  as  compared  with  present  times,  a  fertility 
remarked  by  profane  writers,  and  of  whieh  the 
prevail  neglected  state  of  cultivation  affords  no  test. 
This,  combined  with  the  positive  divine  promises  of 
pouidousncss,  increases  the  probability  of  at  least 
ap--oxiinate  correctness  in  the  foregoing  estimate! 
of  pcpuLuion  (  l  ac.  Hid.  v.  6;  A  mm.  Marc  xi? 
8;  Joseph.  11.  J.  iii.  3;  St.  Jerome  on  lv.ek.  xx. 
and  liabbinical  authorities  in  Heland,  c.  sxu. :  Slaw 
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Tran>l»,  ii.  pt  2,  c.  1,  pp.  3,1(5.  340,  and  275;  Has- 
lelquUt,  Trawls,  pp.  120,  ];10;  Stanley,  6'.  </ 
/>a/.  pp.  120<  374;  Kitto,  /'//</.«.  '<>«//#•.  p.  33; 
Raumer,  Palastina,  pp.  8,  8J,  8  '»,  App.'ix.  Comp. 
Gen.  xiii.  10,  xxii.  17;  Num.  ixiii.  10;  J  K.  [v. 
30:  Acta  xii.  20). 

II.  In  N.  T.,  St.  Luke,  in  his  .mumit  of  the 
"  taxing,"  says  a  decree  went  out  from  Augustus 
k-woypitytcrdcu.  wacew  r^v  oiKovjxirnv  avri)  if  awo- 
ypcupii  Trpwrii  tytvtro  ityt^ovtvotnos  ttjj  2vpla\ 
Kvp-nvlov,  and  in  the  Acts  alludes  to  a  disturUnce 
raised  by  Judas  of  Galilee  in  the  days  of  the 
"  taxing"  (Luke  ii.  1;  Acts  v.  37). 

The  Koman  census  under  the  Republic  consisted, 
so  far  as  Uie  present  puqiose  is  concerned,  in  an 
enrolment  of  persons  and  property  by  tribes  and 
households.  Every  paterfainilins  was  required  to 
appear  before  the  Censors,  and  give  his  own  name 
and  his  father's;  if  married,  that  of  his  wife,  and 
the  numlier  and  ages  of  his  children:  after  this  an 
account  and  valuation  of  his  pr<>|»erty,  on  which  u 
tax  was  then  imposed.    P.y  Uie  lists  thus  obtained  °"er 
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man  was  the  Son  of  God."  The  name  of  Corneliui 
(Acts  x.  1  (f.)  marks  a  distinct  period  in  the  history 
of  the  church.  Ilefore  he  ha/1  any  knowledge  of 
the  Gospel  lie  had  renounced  idolatry  and  become 
a  worshipjier  of  Jehovah  (tuatfH)f)-  He  "feared 
God  with  all  his  house,"  abounded  in  alms-giving, 
and  had  a  "  pood  repute  anions  all  the  nation  of 
the  Jews."  His  pravers  for  light  and  guidance 
were  beard  and  answered.  Hv  a  remarkable  ad- 
justment of  visions  and  pro\idences  be  was  at  length 
honored  as  the  first  Gentile  convert  who  was  re- 
cehed  into  the  church  under  such  circumstances  as 
to  settle  the  question  of  the  universality  of  <  brist's 
religion  and  its  iudc|iendcnce  of  the  rites  of  Judaism. 
It  is  not  certain  that  Julius,  Paul's  kee|ier  on  the 
journey  to  Koine  (Acts  xxvii.  1  tf.),  became  a 
Christian ;  but  he  is  dcscril>ed  as  a  model  of  cour- 
tesy and  kindness,  and,  as  may  be  inferred  from  the 
ascendency  which  the  npostle  gained  over  him 
during  the  voyage,  was  capable  of  appreciating  the 
noble  character  and  rare  endowmcuU  of  bis  pris- 
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every  man's  position  in  the  state  was  regulated 
After  these  duties  had  l«en  performed,  a  iuttnnii, 
or  solemn  purification  of  the  people  followed,  but 
not  always  immediately  (Did.  <>/"  Antir/.  arts.  Ow- 
sus,  Luttrum  ;  Diouvs.  iv.  i:>,  22;  Cic.  tie  I.n/f/. 
iii.  3;  Dig.  50,  lit.  "]5;  Cod.  11,  (if.  48;  Clinton, 
Fast,  fhtl.  iii.  p.  457,  c.  10). 

The  census  was  taken,  more  or  less  regularly,  in 
the  provinces,  under  the  Republic,  by  provincial 
censors,  and  the  tribute  regtdated  at  their  discretion 
(Cic.  IV rr.  ii.  lib.  ii.  53,  56),  but  no  complete  census 
was  made  liefore  the  time  of  Augustus,  who  carried 
out  3  general  inspections  of  this  kind,  namely, 
(I)  n.  v.  28;  (2)  n.  <•.  8;  (3)  a.  i>.  14:  and  a 
partial  one,  a.  u.  4.  The  reason  of  the  pntfial  ex- 
tent of  this  last  was  that  he  feared  disturbances  out 
of  Italy,  and  also  that  he  might  not  appear  as  an 
exactor.  Of  the  returns  made,  Augustus  himself 
kept  an  accurate  account  ibrtriarium),  like  a  private 

man  of  his  |.n;|*rtv  (Dion  Cass    liv  35,  lv.  13;   ,bb>Ilin  wilh  Zoru,iabcl. 
Suet.  Aug.  27.  101;  lac.  Ann.  l.  11;  Tab.  Ancvr. 
ap.  lac.  ii.  188.  Ernesti). 

A  social  assessment  of  Gaul  under  commissioners 
sent  lor  the  purpose  is  mentioned  in  the  time  of 
Tilierius  (Tac.  Ami.  i.  31,  ii.  0  ;  Liv.  F.p.  134, 
130). 

The  difficulties  which  arise  in  the  passage  from 
St.  Luke  ate  discussed  under  Cyukmi  s. 

II.  W.  P. 

CENTURION.    [As  a  military  title,  see 

AltMY.  p.  104.] 

•  It  is  worth  notice  that  all  the  centurions  men- 
tioned in  the  X.  T.  of  whom  we  learn  any  thing 
Sevund  the  strict  line  of  their  office,  appear  in  a 
nw.rahle  light.  To  the  one  of  whom  we  read  in 
.Matt.  \iii.  5  ft",  the  .lews  l«>re  testimony  that  "he 
.oved  their  nation  and  had  built  them  a  synagogue.-' 
His  faith  and  humility  were  so  great  that  when 
Christ  proposed  to  come  and  heal  his  servant,  he 
•eplied,  ••  \jm\,  I  am  not  worthy  that  thou  shouldest 
snne  under  my  roof;  but  s|ie:u\  the  word  only  and 
piy  servant  sltall  l>e  healed."  He  had  been  l>oro 
\  heathen,  but  Christ  declared  of  him,  "  I  have 
Kit  found  so  great  faith,  no,  not  in  Ismcl."  Hie 
senturion  who  was  on  guard  at  the  time  of  the  cruci- 
fixion, saw  the  jiortcr.tous  character  of  the  events 
which  accompanied  the  Saviour's  death  (Mark 
xt.  30;  Luke  xxiii.  47),  acknowledged  the  right- 
of  his  claims,  and  confessed.  "  Truly  this 
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CETHAS  [Ki»4aiJ.  [Pktkh.] 

CEO*  AS  (Kvpds  -   Carta),  1  Esdr. 
[Kei:os.] 

*  CE  SAR,  A.  V.  ed.  1611,  etc.  [C.» 

*  CESARE'A,  A.  V.  ed.  1611,  etc. 
ai:ka] 

CE'TAB  (Kijto^:   Cttha),  1  Esdr. 
There  is  no  name  corresponding  with  this  in  th« 
lists  of  Ezra  and  Nthcniiah. 

CHA'BRIS  CA/Jp/f,  [Xafyh  ;  Vat.  Sin.] 
Alex.  Xa/9pm :  Vulg.  omits  [exc.  Jud.  viii.  10  (0) 
Chabri]),  the  son  of  Gothoniel  (4  rod  V.),  one  of 
the  three  "ruk'rs"  (6.pxovrt%^,  or  "ancients" 
[trpta^intpoi)  of  llcthuha,  in  Uie  time  of  Judith 
(Jud.  vi.  15,  viii.  10,  x.  6). 

CHA'DIAS.  "  Tliey  of  Chadias  («•'  Xo&Wai 
[Alex.  OvxaSiaaaf,  Aid.  ol  Xo5»'ai]),  and  Am- 
midioi,"  according  to  1  Ksdr.  v.  20,  returned  from 

There  are  no  eorrespoiid- 
ing  names  in  lira  and  Neheniiah. 

*  l  ritysche  {Fieg.  llamlb.  in  loc.)  identifies 
Chadias  with  Kedesh,  Josh.  xv.  23.  A. 

*  CHATREAS,  the  proper  orthography  for 
Ciu.ukas,  2  .Mace.  x.  32,  37.  A. 

CHAFF  (r  rr.  75^  :  Chald.  -w- 
X"oui,  6.x\jpov-  nfi'/niLi,  jtulcis,  J'ariUa).  The  Ileb. 
words  rendered  chojff'xn  A.  V.  do  not  seem  to  haw 

precisely  the  aame  meaning:  tt tTP  =  r/ry  gnus, 
hay;  and  occurs  twice  only  in  O.  T.,  namely,  Is.  v. 

24,  xxxiii.  11.  The  root  t*  r  P  is  not  used.  Prob- 
ably the  Sanskrit  knksch  =  fifty,  is  tlie  same  wxrd 
(Hopp,  f.7i«».  p.  41). 

or  chaff  separated  by  winnow  inp 

from  the  grain  —  the  husk  of  the  wheat.  The  car 
rving  away  of  chaff  by  the  wind  is  an  ordinary 
Scriptural  image  of  the  destruction  of  the  wicked, 
and  of  their  jiowerlessness  to  resist  God's  judgments 
I  (Is.  xvii.  13;  Hos.  xiii.  3;  Zeph.  ii.  2  [Job  xxi 
18;  Ps.  i.  4,  xxxv.  5;  Is.  xxix.  5]).    The  root  o? 

I  the  word  is  to/n  r**  out,  as  »f  milk  ;  wbeiici 

its  second  meaning,  to  sejHimti  . 

is  rendered  ftraw  in  Ex.  v.  7,  10,  11,  4c., 
and  stubble  in  Job  xxi.  18.    In  Ex.  v.  12,  we  read 

"CT*?  ^L-  $tubUt  for  straw ;  so  that  it  is  Ml 
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'.be  same  as  stubble.  It  means  straw  cut  into  short 
portions,  in  which  state  it  was  mixed  with  the  mud 
rjf  which  bricks  were  made  to  give  it  consistency. 
In  1  K.  iv.  28,  mention  is  made  of  a  mixed  fodder 

for  horses  and  camels  of  barley  and  such  as 

the  Arabs  call  tibn  to  tliis  day.  The  dcri ration  of 
the  word  is  doubtful.  Gesenius  was  of  opinion  that 

was  for  n)2i^,  from  root  7732,  to  build, 
in  reference  to  edifices  of  bricks  made  with  straw. 

Itoediger  prefers  to  connect  it  with  V?»  which 
properly  implies  a  separation  and  division  of  parts, 
snd  is  thence  transferred  to  the  mental  power  of 

discernment;  so  that  signifies  properly  any- 

thing cut  into  small  parts  (Ges.  This.  140*2). 

The  Chaldaic  word  occurs  but  once,  in  Dan. 
ii.  35.    It  is  connected  with  the  Syr.  JjO-i, 

.         0  ■*  » 
«itd  Arab.  ^  I^X,  i.  e.  a  straw  or  small  bit  of  chaff 

flying  into  and  injuring  the  eye.  W.  D. 

CHAIN,    Chains  were  used,  (1)  as  l»adges  of 
j;  (-2)  for  ornament;  (3)  for  confining  prisoners. 

(1.)  The  gold  chain  ("T\2?)  placed  about  Joseph's 
neck  (Gen.  xli.  42),  and  that  promised  to  Daniel 
(Dan.  r.  7,  named  TT^'CHj,  are  instances  of  the 
first  use.  In  Egypt  it  was  one  of  the  itunjnii  of  a 
judge,  who  wore  an  image  of  truth  attached  to  it 
(Wilkinson's  Anc.  Eyypt.  ii.  2(1);  it  was  also  worn 
by  the  prime  minister.  In  Persia  it  was  considered 
not  only  as  a  mark  of  royal  favor  (Xen.  Amtlt.  i.  2, 
§  27 ),  but  a  tok  n  of  investiture  (Dan.  /.  c. ;  Moricr's 
Stcmul  Journey,  p.  'J.'J).  In  Kz.  xvi.  11,  the  chain 
is  mentioned  as  the  syinlxd  of  sovereignty.  (2.) 
Chains  for  ornamental  purposes  were  worn  by  men 
as  well  as  women  in  many  countries  l-oth  of  Kurope 
and  Asia  (Wilkinson,  iii.  37o),  and  probably  this 
was  the  case  among  the  Hebrews  (I'rov.  i.  S>).  The 

necklace  consisted  of  pearls,  corals,  Ac, 

threaded  on  a  string;  the  l-eads  were  called 
CT^Ip,  from  T^H,  to  perforate  (Cant.  i.  10, 
A.  V.  "chains,"  where  "of  gold  "  are  interpolated ). 
besides  the  necklace,  other  chains  were  worn  (Jud. 
x.  4)  hanging  down  as  far  as  the  waist,  or  even 
lower.    Some  were  adorned  with  pieces  of  metal, 

shaped  in  the  form  of  the  moon,  named 
(p.4\viOK0u  l.XX. ;  lunudr,  Vulg. ;  round  tires  like 
Uie :  morni,  A.  Vr. ;  Is.  iii.  18 1;  a  similar  ornament, 
the  hilil,  still  exists  in  Kgypt  (Line's  M.tltrn 
Eyyptinns,  App.  A.).  The  Midiauitex  adorned  the 
tecks  of  their  camels  with  it  (Judg.  viii.  21,  20): 
Se  Arabs  still  use  a  similar  ornament  (Wei  Is  ted,  i. 
501).    To  other  chains  were  sus|>ended  various 

trinkets  —  as  scent-bottles,  t*'r5n  \rl*2  {tablets 
or  houses  of  tt<e  soul,  A.  V.,  Is.  iii.  20),  and  mir- 
rors, (Is.  iii.  23).  Strp-rhains,  DH;V 
[Uniting  om -intents,  A.  V.),  were  attached  to  the 
inkle-rings,  which  shortened  the  step  and  produced 
»  mincing  gait  (Is.  iii.  Hi,  18).    (  I.)  The  r.icans 
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adopted  for  confining  prisoners  among  the  Jews 

were  fetters  similar  to  our  hand -cuffs  2\7J)C*np 
(lit.  two  brasses,  as  though  made  in  halves),  fast- 
ened on  the  wrists  and  ankles,  and  attached  to  each 
other  by  a  chain  (Judg.  xvi.  21;  2  Sam.  iii.  34, 
2  K.  xxr.  7;  Jer.  xxxix.  7).  Among  the  Komans, 
the  prisoner  was  hand-cuffed  to  one,  and  occasionally 
to  two  guards  —  the  hand-cuff  on  the  one  being 
attached  to  that  on  the  other  by  a  chain  (Acta  xii. 
6,  7,  xxi.  33  [xxviii.  16,  20;  Kph.  vi.  20;  2  Tim.  i. 
10];  Did.  of  Ant.,  art.  Catena).        W.  I..  1$. 

•  The  "chains'*  (A.  V.)  with  which  the  Gad- 
arenc  maniac  was  bound  (Mark  v.  3,  4)  were  ap 
parently  ropes  or  withes,  which  he  pulled  apart  in 
his  phrensy  (.SttffwaaBat),  while  he  crushed  or 
shivered  to  pieces  the  iron  fetters  [autrrtrpiipBcu) 
See  Fkttkks.  H. 

CHALCEDONY  (XaA*Tjo<^  :  chalcedonius). 
only  in  Hcv.  xxi.  19,  where  it  is  mentioned  as  l>cing 
the  stone  which  garnished  the  third  foundation  of 
the  heavenly  Jerusalem.  The  name  is  applied  in 
modern  mineralogy  to  one  of  the  varieties  of  agate: 
sjiecimens  of  this  sutMipecies  of  quartz,  when  of  a 
pearly  or  wax-like  lustre  and  of  great  translucency, 
are  known  by  the  name  of  chalcedony,  sometime* 
jiopularly  ealleil  "  white  carnelian."  "  There  is  also 
a  static  tit  ic  fonn  found  occasionally  in  cavities. 
Hu  re  can,  however,  lie  little  doubt  that  the  stone 
to  which  Theophrastus  (Dt  Jy/nd.  §  2."))  refers,  as 
l»eing  found  in  the  island  opposite  ('halcedon  and 
used  as  a  solder,  must  have  been  the  green  trans- 
parent carbonate  of  copper,  or  our  copjier  emendd. 
It  is  by  no  means  easy  to  determine  the  mineral 
indicated  by  1  'liny  (.V.  //.  xxxvii.  5);  the  white 
agate  is  mentioned  by  him  (.V.  II.  xxxvii.  10)  as 
one  of  the  numerous  varieties  of  Arhatrs  (Agate), 
under  the  names  Ctrachutt*  and  Leucachutrs.  Die 
Chain  Junius  was  so  colled  from  ('halcedon,  and 
was  obtained  from  the  copper-mines  there.  It  was  a 
small  stone  and  of  no  great  value ;  it  is  described 
by  I'liny  as  resembling  the  green  and  blue  tints 
which  are  seen  on  a  peacock's  tail,  or  on  a  pigeon's 
neck.  Mr.  King  [Antitpte  linns,  p.  8}  says  it  was 
a  kind  of  inferior  emerald,  as  I'liny  uiu?crst«>od  it. 

W.  Ii 

•  Thomson  [Land  ami  Book,  i.  437)  *|>eaks 
of  this  mineral  as  not  uncommon  in  Syria.  In  one 
of  the  valleys  of  Galilee  (3^  hours  on  the  way  from 
Safed  to  Acre)  "are  beautiful  geode.s  of  chalcedony, 
which  I  have  spent  days,  first  and  Last,  in  gathering 
In  the  spring  of  1838  I  sent  four  don  key -loads  V> 
lleiriH,  and  from  there  they  hare  Wn  di«|»crsed  by 
friends  to  almost  every  part  of  the  world.  Some 
five  years  ago  I  discovered  a  new  locality  of  it  ex- 
tending from  Jisr  Kuraone.  lielow  Mushgarnh,  quite 
up  to  the  south  end  of  the  liuk'ah,  at  Jub  Jennin. 
The  whole  country  there  for  many  miles  is  literally 
covered  with  these  geodes,  from  the  size  of  a  walnut 
to  tliat  of  a  Largo  mc'.on.  I  have  discovered  jasper 
and  agate  in  great  variety  and  very  beautiful,  along 
the  southern  and  eastern  base  of  Mount  Casius,  and 
in  a  few  other  places.  Of  the  twelve  manner  of 
stones  in  the  breast-plate  of  the  high-priest  (Kx. 
xxviii.  17-2J)  there  are  native  to  this  country  the 
jasper,  the  agate,  the  beryl,  and  the  sardius.  If 


"  Our  en  lee  Jon  y  being  ofJ^n  npxli».«oent  • 


hav-  j  tinusllr  inte-^hnnRod  in  M9    Murbodu*  alrea  ty  und«r- 


■J  something  of  I'liny  'j  "  Cjirl»unculi>rum  ijrnes  "  in  .stood  It  of  our  Calcwlony    »s  shown   by  hi*  I'al 
t-go«  confounded  with  the  Cnrchc douius  or  Punic  :  l.mwj'W  O».c«ionlus  i«uii  'sabet  tnV*n  '  -  ('.  W 
i  of  a  pa.'e  color,  and  thU  utfUn  with  bis  jrerti  Km* 
Kapj^JoeK*  and  KaAj^oK,,*  ars  eou-  I 
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the  sapphire  is  the  lapis  lazuli,  it  is  also  met  with 
In  certain  parts  of  Syria." 

It  is  surprising  to  notice  with  what  familiarity 
the  sacred  writers  refer  to  the  names  and  qualities 
of  precious  stones.  This  is  specially  true  of  .h.hn  iti 
the  Apocalypse  (xxi.  18-21),  who  exhibits  a  knowl- 
edge of  such  matters  which  an  expert  only  in  this 
species  of  learning  among  us  would  l>c  expected  to 
possess.  Hut  in  the  K.ast,  where  such  stones  abound 
and  are  applied  to  so  many  uses,  persons  of  the 
most  ordinary  intelligence  in  other  respects  show 
themselves  almost  the  equals  of  artisan*  and 
scholars.  "  I  venture  to  say"  (says  the  writer  just 
quoted),  "that  this  donkey-liny  coming  to  meet 
us  could  confound  nine-tenths  of  Itihle -readers  in 
America  by  his  familiar  acquaintance  with  the 
names,  appearance,  and  relative  value  of  the  precious 
stones  mentioned  in  the  Word  of  <  iod.  We  need 
not  Ike  surprised,  therefore,  at.  the  constant  mention 
of  them  by  plain  and  unlettered  prophets  and 
apostbs.  .John  was  not  a  scholar  nor  a  lapidary, 
and  yet  he  is  perfectly  at  home  among  precious 
rtones,  and  without  elfort  gives  a  list  which  has 
puzzled  and  does  still  puzzle  our  wisest  scholars 
even  to  understand,  nor  arc  they  yet  agreed  in 
regard  to  them.  In  our  translation,  and  in  every 
other  with  which  I  am  acquainted,  the  same.  Hebrew 
word  is  made  to  stand  for  entirely  different  gems, 
and  lexicographers,  commentators,  and  critics  arc 
equally  uncertain."  II 

CHAL'COL,  1  K.  iv.  31.  [Cai.<o,„] 

CHALDE  A,  more  correctly  CHALD/E'A 

Criir?:  ^XoASa.V  Chabktn)  \*  properly  only 
the  most  southern  portion  of  Itahylonia.  It  is  used, 
however,  in  our  version,  for  the  Hebrew  ethnic  ap- 
pellative C"mHm  for  "  (  halda'ans  " ),  under  which 
term  the  inhabitants  of  the  entire  country  are 
designated ;  and  it  w  ill  therefore  here  1«  taken  in 
this  extended  sense.  The  origin  of  the  term  is 
very  doubtful.     Catdim  has  been  derived  by  some 

from  C'hesed  ("TIT"  ,  the  son  of  Xahor  ((ien.  xxii. 
22);  but  if  Ur  was  already  a  city  "of  the  ( 'mulim  " 
before  Abraham  quitted  it  ((ien.  xi.  28),  the  name 
of  usdim  cannot  possibly  have  been  derived  from 
his  nephew.  On  the  other  hand  the  term  thaldua 
has  been  connected  with  the  city  Kahcndha  i  t  hil- 
mad  of  Ezekiel,  xxvii.  23).  This  is  possibly  correct. 
At  any  rate,  in  searching  for  an  etymology  it  should 
lie  borne  in  mind  that  Kaldi  or  Kaldai  not  Cnniim, 
is  tho  native  form. 

1.  F.rttnt  and  baundtric*.  —  The  tract  of  country 
viewed  in  Scripture  as  the  land  of  the  ChaMuan* 
b  that  vast  alluvial  plain  which  has  lieen  f<irnie<l 
by  the  de|x>siu  of  the  Euphrates  and  the  Tigris  — 
at  least  so  far  as  it  lies  to  the  west  of  the  latter 
stream.  The  country  to  the  east  is  liam  or 
Susiana;  but  the  entire  tract  between  the  rivers, 
as  well  as  the  low  country  on  the  Arabian  side  of 
the  Euphrates,  which  is  cultivable  by  irrigation 
from  that  stream,  must  be  considered  as  comprised 
%'ithin  the  Chalda-a  of  which  Nebuchadnezzar  was 
ting.  This  extraordinary  flat,  unbroken  except  by 
•he  works  of  man,  extends,  in  a  direction  nearly 
X.  W.  and  S.  E.,  a  distance  of  400  miles  along  the 
jourse  of  the  rivers,  and  is  on  the  average  aliout 
100  miles  in  width.  A  line  drawn  from  Hit  on 
die  Euphrates  to  Tekrit  on  the  Tigris,  may  be  con- 
lidered  to  mark  its  northern  limits;  the  eastern 
boundary  is  the  Tigris  itself ;  tnc  southern  the 
Persian  (5ulf;  on  the  west  its  boundary  is  •ome- 
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what  ill-defined,  and  in  fact  would  vary  i 
to  the  degree  of  skill  anil  industry  devoted  to  the 
regulation  of  the  waters  and  the  extension  of  works 
for  irrigation.  In  the  most  flourishing  times  of 
the  (  haldaan  empire  the  water  seems  to  have  been 
brought  to  the  extreme  limit  of  the  alluvium,  a 
canal  having  lieen  cut  along  the  edge  of  tbe  ter- 
tiary formation  on  the  Arabian  side  throughout  it* 
entire  extent,  running  at  an  average  distance  from 
the  Euphrates  ofalmtit  .JO  miles. 

2.  litvrrnl  character  <»/'  the  country.  —  The 
general  aspect  of  the  country  is  thus  deMTibed  by 
a  modern  traveller,  who  well  contrasts  its  condition 
now  with  the  ap|«arance  which  it  must  have  pre- 
sented in  ancient  times.  "  In  former  days,"  he 
says,  "the  vast  plains  of  Hahvlon  were  nourished 
by  a  complicated  system  of  canal-  and  w  ater  courses, 
which  spread  over  the  surface  of  the  country  like  a 
net-work.  The  wants  tf  a  wining  imputation  were 
supplied  by  a  rich  soil,  not  lt*s  bountiful  th:m  that 
on  the  lanks  of  the  Egyptian  Nile.  Like  islands 
rising  from  a  golden  sea  of  waving  com.  stood 
frequent  groves  of  palm-trees  and  pleasant  gardens, 
affording  to  the  idler  or  traveller  their  grateful  and 
highly-valued  shade.  (  rowds  of  passengers  hurried 
along  the  dusty  roads  to  and  from  the  busy  city. 
The  land  was  rich  in  corn  and  wine.  How  changed 
ii  the  aspect  of  that  region  at  the  present  day! 
lifing  lines  of  mounds,  it  is  true,  mark  the  courses 
of  those  main  arteries  which  formerly  diffused  life 
and  vegetation  along  their  banks,  but  their  chan- 
nels are  now  bereft  of  moisture  and  choked  with 
drifted  sand  ;  the  smaller  ofNhoots  are  wholly 
effaced.  *  A  drought  is  upon  her  waters,"  navs  the 
prophet,  'and  they  shall  be  dried  up!'  All  that 
remains  of  that  ancient  civilization  —  that  •  glory 
of  kingdoms,'  —  '  the  praise  of  the  whole  earth,'  — 
is  recognizable  in  the  numerous  mouldering  linns 
of  brick  and  rubbish  which  overspread  the  surface 
of  the  plain.  Instead  of  the  luxurious  fields,  the 
groves  and  gardens,  nothing  now  meet*  the  eye  but 
an  arid  waste  —  the  dense  |Hjpulation  of  former 
times  is  vanished,  and  no  man  dwells  there." 
(Ix>ftus"s  C/.aldaa,  pp.  14.  I'i.)  'Hie  cans.- of  the 
change  is  to  Ik?  found  in  the  neglect  of  man. 
•*  There  is  no  physical  reason."  the  same  writer 
observes,  "why  Itahylonia  should  not  lie  as  lienuti- 
ful  and  as  thickly  inhabited  as  in  days  of  yore;  a 
little  care  and  lalxtr  bestowed  on  the  ancient  canals 
would  again  restore  the  fertility  and  population 
which  it  originally  imssossed."  The  prosjierity  and 
fertility  of  the  country  depend  entirely  on  the*  reg- 
ulation of  the  waters.  (  arcfully  and  pnqierly  ap- 
plied and  huslianded,  they  are  sufficient  to  make 
the  entire  plain  a  garden,  l  eft  to  themselves,  they 
desert  the  river  courses  to  accumulate  in  lakes  and 
marshes,  leaving  large  districts  waterless,  and  others 
most  scantily  supplied,  while  they  overwhelm  tracts 
formerly  under  cultivation,  which  become  covered 
with  a  forest  of  mils,  and  during  the  summer  heats 
breed  a  pestilential  miasma.  This  is  the  present 
condition  of  the  greater  |»art  of  llabylonia  under 
Turkish  rule;  the  evil  is  said  to  be  advancing:  and 
the  whole  country  threatens  to  become  within  a 
short  time  either  marsh  or  desert. 

3.  l>lris'uim.  —  In  a  country  so  uniform  and  so 
devoid  of  natural  features  as  this,  political  division! 
could  l>c  only  accidental  or  arbitrary,  l  ew  are 
found  of  any  importance.  The  true  (  halda>a.  as 
has  l»een  already  noticed,  is  always  in  the  geog- 
raphers a  distinct  region,  being  the  most  southers 
portion  of  Maty  Ionia,  lying  chiefly  (if  not  solely)  os 
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jbe  ngbt  lank  of  the  Muphratei  (Strab.  xvi.  1.  §  6 ; 
ItoL  v.  20).  Babylonia  above  this  U  separated 
Into  two  districts,  called  respectively  Anwnlncui  and 
Auranitit.  The  fonner  U  the  name  of  the  central 
territory  round  llabylon  itseif;  the  latter  in  applied  | 
to  the  regions  toward*  the  north,  where  llabyloiiia 
borders  on  Assyria  (Ptol.  v.  20). 

4.  Cities.  —  babylonia  was  celebrated  at  all 
times  for  tlic  number  and  antiquity  of  its  cities. 
"  Babel,  and  l>ech,  ami  Accad,  and  ( 'alneh  in  the 
land  of  Shinar,"  aie  the  not  towns  mentioned  in 
Scripture  (lien.  x.  10).  The  "  vast  number  of  great 
cities  "  which  the  country  possessed,  was  noted  by 
Herodotus  (i.  178),  and  the  whole  region  is  in  fact 
studded  with  huge  mounds,  each  mound  marking 
l»eyond  a  doubt  the  site  of  a  considerable  town. 
The  most  important  of  those  which  have  l*vn 
identified  are  Horsippa  (fJiw-Ximrwl),  Sippara  or 
Sepharvaim  (Momib),  Cut  ha  { Ibrahim),  (alneh 
(Xijltr),  Krech  (  M'urka),  Mr  {Mughtir),  Chilmad 
(KtdiC'itlhn),  I^irancha  (Srnk,  n  ft).  Is  I /A/),  Du- 
raba  (Akkukuf);  but  besitles  these  there  were  a 
multitude  of  others,  the  sites  of  which  have  not 
been  determined,  as  the  Accad  of  (ienesis  (x.  llli;| 
the  Tension  of  Ahydeuus  (Ir.  H\;  AM,  ltnltt*i,\ 
ti'..,  towns  menti"iied  in  the  inscriptions.  1  wo  of 
these  places  —  I  r  and  Un-iippa  —  are  jiarticnlarly 
notico I  in  the  following  article  [i  'mm.hkaxs].  Of 
the  rest  l.rech.  Ltraucha,  and  (  alneh.  wen-  in 
early  times  of  the  most  consequence;  while  Cutha, 
Sippan,  and  Tendon  attained  their  celebrity  at  a 
toinparatnely  recent  epoch. 

5.  L''tn>U.  —  One  of  the  most  remarkable  feat- 
ures of  ancient  Itah\)onia  was,  as  has  l>een  already 
obaerved,  its  net-work  of  canals.  A  more  |«articular 
iccount  will  now  l«e  irivt-n  of  the  chief  of  these 
Three  principl  canals  carried  off  the  waters  of  the 
Muphrates  towards  the  Tigris  nbure  Itahvlon. 
These  were,  (1.)  The  original  "  I  loyal  l.'iver,"  or 
Ar-MaLIm  of  |ti  n»-iiis.  which  left  the  Muphrates  at 
PerisaUn  or  Aii'j  tr.  and  followed  the  line  of  the 
modern  S'tkl  ncjili  canal,  passing  by  Akknkuf 
and  entering  the  Tigris  a  little  Mow  Itaghdad: 
(2.)  The  Xahr  M,U!,<,  of  the  Arabs,  which 
branched  off  at  Uidiinuiiy  I,,  and  ran  arrow  to  the 
lite  of  Selcucia:  and  :3  ;  Hr-  A'  'In-  Kmh  >.  which 
starting  from  the  Muphrates  almiit  12  miles  als>\e 
Moftib,  passed  through  (  utha.  and  fell  into  the 
Tigris  20  miles  below  the  site  of  Seleucia.  On  the 
other  side  of  the  stream,  a  large  canal,  perhaps  the 
most  iin|iortant  of  all.  leaving  the  Muphrates  at 
Hit,  where  the  alluvial  plain  commences,  skirted 
the  deposit  on  the  west  along  its  entire  extent,  and 
fell  into  the  Persian  (iulf  at  the  head  of  the  litMm 
;reek,  about  2D  miles  we*st  of  the  Shat-el-Arab; 
while  a  second  main  artery  (the  Pallaeopas  of  Ar- 
rian)  branched  from  the  Muphrates  nearly  at  .l/*<>- 
tnib,  and  ran  into  a  gnat  lake  in  the  neighliorhood 
Df  liorsippa,  whence  the  lands  to  the  southwest  or 
Itabvlon  were  irrigated.  1  rum  these  and  other 
similar  channels,  numerous  branches  were  carried 
3tit,  from  which  further  cross  cuts  wen  made,  until 
fU.  length  every  field  was  duly  supplied  with  the 
precious  fluid. 

6.  Sen  of  Xedjif  ChnUnn  marnhex,  ,fr  — 
rtaldcea  contains  one  natural  feature  deserving  of 
{pedal  description  —  the  "  gnat  inland  freshwater 
«n  of  Nuljef"  (I/jftus,  p.  45).  This  sheet  of 
rater,  which  does  not  owe  its  origin  to  the  inund.i- 
ions,  but  is  a  permanent  Lake  of  considerable 
Jepth,  surrounded  by  cliffs  of  a  reddish  sandstone ' 
m  plaess  40  feet  high,  exU  ods  in  a  south-easterly 
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direction  a  distance  of  40  miles,  from  al«out  lat.  81° 
5.3',  long.  44»,  to  lat.  31°  26',  long.  44°  33'.  Ite 
greatest  width  is  33  miles.  It  lies  thus  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Muphrates,  from  which  it  is  dis- 
tant (at  the  nearest  j»oint)  al>out  20  miles,  and  re- 
ceives from  it  a  certain  quantity  of  water  at  the 
time  of  the  inundation,  which  /lows  through  it, 
and  is  carried  back  to  the  Muphrates  at  $<n>utr<t, 
by  a  natural  river  course  known  as  the  Sluit-eU 
Atchitn.  Alxjve  and  Mow  the  Sea  of  Xtftjtf 
from  the  liirt-Ximnul  to  Kuf'i,  and  from  the 
south-eastern  extremity  of  the  Sea  to  Sro/i-m;,  ex- 
tend the  famous  Chalda-in  marshes  (Strab.  xvi.  1, 
§12;  Arrian,  /.>/>.  At.  vii.  22),  where  Alexander 
was  nearly  lost,  but  these  an  entirely  distinct  from 
the  sea  itself,  depending  on  the  state  of  the  f/iwli- 
yh  canal,  and  disa[ipearing  altogether  when  that  is 
effectually  closed.  Q 

7.  Prwluftiims.  —  The  extraonlinary  fertility  of 
the  ('halda-.m  noil  has  Ijecn  noticwl  by  ^irious 
writers.  It  is  said  to  l>e  the  only  country  in  th«j 
world  where  wheat  grows  wild.  Iterosus  noticed 
this  production  [h'r.  1,  §  21,  and  also  the  sjionta- 
iiexius  gmwth  of  barley,  ses;ime,  ochrys,  ]>;diiis,  ap- 
ples, and  many  kinds  of  shelled  fruit.  Herodotus 
declared  (i.  VXi)  that  grain  commonly  returned 
2  M»-fold  to  the  sower,  and  occasionally  300-fold. 
Stralsj  made  nearly  the  same  assertion  (xvi.  1, 
§  14);  and  I'liny  said  (//.  \.  xviii.  17).  that  the 
wheat  was  cut  twice,  and  afterwards  was  good  keep 
for  I  wast  s.  The  palm  was  undoubtedly  one  of  the 
principal  objects  of  cultivation.  According  to 
Stmlx>  it  furnished  the  natives  with  bread,  wine, 
vinegar,  honey,  j»orridge,  and  n.|N-s;  with  a  fuel 
e*pial  to  charcoal,  and  with  a  means  of  fattening 
cattle  and  sluvp.  A  Persian  |>oeiii  celebrated  its 
3'iO  uses  (Strab.  x\i.  1,  14).  Herodtitus  says  (i. 
!!<•'[)  that  the  whole  of  the  tint  country  was  planted 
with  |ttlms.  and  Ammhums  Mareellinus  (\xiv.  3) 
observes  that  from  the  |x>itit  n-aclitsl  by  Julian  s 
army  to  the  shores  of  the  Persian  (iulf  was  one 
continuous  forest  of  verdure.  At  present  |Kdms 
are  almost  confined  to  the  \icinity  of  the  rivers,  and 
even  tliere  do  not  grow  thickly,  e\e»>pt  altout  the 
\illaL'«si  on  their  banks.  The  soil  is  rich,  but  there 
is  little  cultivation,  the  inhabitants  subsisting 
chiefly  ii|mih  dates.  Slore  than  half  the  country  is 
left  ilry  and  waste  from  the  want  of  a  pni|»er  sys- 
tem of  irrigation:  while  the  remaining  half  is  to  a 
great  extent  covered  with  marshes,  owing  to  the 
same  neglect.  Ilms  it  is  at  once  true  that  "  the 
sea  has  come  up  ti|>on  ltab>lmi  and  she  is  coveral 
with  the  waves  thereof"  (,Ier.  li.  42);  that  she  is 
made  "a  j-ossession  for  the  bittern,  and  pools  of 
water"  (Is.  xiv.  23);  and  also  that  "a  drought  is 
iijs.n  her  waters,  and  they  are  dried  up"  (.ler.  I. 


38),  that  she  is 
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the  hinder- 


most  of  the  nations,  a  w  ilderness,  a  dry  land,  and 
a  desert"  (tb.  12,  13).  (Sec  Ijoftus's  CfiaUt&t 
mill  Suniam ;  Ij»yard*s  Xintrth  nrvi  Hob.  chs. 
xxi.-xxiv. ;  l.'awlinson's  llti  <»lotii*,  vol.  i.  Mssay 
ix.;  and  Mr.  Taylor's  Po/nr  in  the  Journ  il  of  (he 
Asit'tir  Sorirty,  vol.  xv.  [Also: — Pawlinson, 
h'irt  (irt'i/  \[»nmchi><t  of  the  Anc'unt  fftnthen 
\l'w  './,  \m.  1.  Ijotid.  18'i2;  and  Op|wrt.  Ili&toire 
ilet  <  npii  ts  tie  Chnltt'e  ft  it  Affijrie  ttnpvhi  /e.« 
monument*,  Versailles,  18(16  (from  the  Annnles  d* 
[tit'th*  -hntiertM,  I860).    A.]).  (i.  It. 

CHALDEANS,       or  CHALUEES 

(Z^Tr?  :  XaA8moi:  Chulltti),  appear  in  Script- 
ure mitU  the  time  of  the  Catitivity,  as  the  penpfc 
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)f  the  XHiiitry  which  has  Babylon  for  its  capital, 
and  which  is  itself  termed  Shinsir  (iy3P  )  ;  hut 
m  tlie  liook  of  Daniel,  while  this  meaning  U  still 
fouud  (v.  .30,  and  ix.  1),  a  new  sense  shows  itself. 
The  Chaldeans  are  classed  with  the  magicians  and 
astronomers;  and  evidently  fonn  a  sort  of  priest 
cLims.  who  have  a  peculiar  » tongue  "  and  "  learn- 
ing" <ii.  •*).  and  are  consulted  by  the  king  on  re- 
ligious subjects.  The  same  variety  api>cars  in  pro- 
line writers.  Berosus,  the  native  historian,  himself 
»  Chaldean  in  the  narruwer  sense  (Tatian,  Or. 
alt:  (Jr.  58),  uses  the  term  only  in  the  wider; 
while  Herodotus,  Diodorus,  .StraU),  and  the  later 
writers  almost  universally  employ  it  to  signify  a 
sect  or  portion  of  the  people,  whom  they  regard 
either  as  priests  or  as  philosophers.  With  this 
p  view,  however,  is  joined  another,  which  hut  ill  har- 
monizes with  it;  namely,  thai  the  Chaldeans  are 
the  inhabitants  of  a  particular  part  of  Babylonia, 
viz.,  the  country  bordering  on  the  I'ersian  (iulf  and 
on  Arabia  (Strah.  xvi.  I,  §  «:  I'tol.  v.  2l>).  By- 
help  of  the  inscriptions  recently  discovered  in  the 
country,  these  discrepancies  and  apparent  contra- 
dictions are  explicable. 

It  api>ears  that  the  Chaldeans  (KnMiiar  Ke.Ui) 
were  in  the  earliest  times  merely  one  out  of  the 
many  Cushite  tribes  inhabiting  the  great  alluvial 
plain  known  afterwards  as  Chaldeaor  Babylonia. 
Their  s]>eeial  seat  was  probably  that  tout  Item  lo- 
tion of  tlje  country  which  is  found  to  have  so  late 
retained  the  name  of  (hahhea.    Here  was  l'r  ilof 
Ibe  Chaldees,"  the  modern  Mtt<;htii\  which  lies 
south  of  the  Euphrates,  near  its  junction  with  the 
Slml-tl-llu.     Hence  would  readily  come  those 
•three  lands  of  Chaldean* "  who"  were  instru- 
ment*, simultaneously  with  the  Sufxcutit,  in  the 
affliction  of  .lob  (.lob.  i.  lu-17).    In  process  of 
time,  as  the  Kuldi  grew  in  jK.wer,  their  name  grad- 
ually |»revailed  over  that  of  the  other  tribes  inhabit- 
ing the  country ;  and  by  the  era  of  the  .lewish  Cap- 
tivity it  had  liegtui  to  lie  used  generally  for  all  the 
inhabitants  of  Babylonia.    We  may  suspect  that 
when  the  name  is  applied  by  I  Serosa*  to  the  dynas- 
ties which  preceded  the  Assyrian,  it  is  by  way  of 
/trolt/>*i*.    The  dynasty  of  Xnlsqiotasvir,  however, 
was  (it  is  probable)  really  Chaldn-an,  and  this 
greatly  h<-lj»s|  t<>  establish  the  wider  use  of  the  ap- 
pellation.   It  had  thus  come  by  this  time  to  have 
two  senses,  both  ethnic:  in  the  one  it  was  the  spe- 
cial apjK-llative  of  a  particular  race  to  whom  it  had 
Sclonged  fn>m  the  rcn»otest  times,  in  the  other  it 
lesiguated  the  nation  at  large  in  which  this  race 
ras  predominant.    We  have  still  to  trace  it*  trans- 
ference front  an  ethnic  to  a  mere  class  sense —  from 
the  name  of  a  people  to  that  of  a  priest  caste  or 
«ct  of  philosophers. 

It  has  l>ecii  o! .served  a'*ive  that  the  Kahli  proper 
4-ere  a  <  ushite  race.  This  is  proved  by  the  rc- 
nains  of  their  Language,  which  closely  resembles 
.he  C'llla  or  ancient  language  of  Kthiopia.  Now 
it  appears  by  the  inscriptions,  that  while  loth  in 
Assyria  and  in  later  Babylonia  the  Semitic  type 
of  speech  prevailed  for  civil  purposes,  the  ancient 
f  'ushit*  dialect  was  retained,  as  a  learned  language, 
tor  scientific  and  .eligious  literature.  Tliis  is  no 
doubt  the  "  learning  "  and  the  » tongue  "  to  which 
reference  is  made  in  the  U>ok  of  Daniel  (i.  4).  It 
became  gradually  inaccessible  to  the  great  mass  of 
he  people,  who  were  Semitized,  by  means  (chiefly) 
4  Assyrian  influence.  But  it  was  the  Ohaldiran 
,  in  the  old  Chaldean  or  Cushite  language. 
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Hence  all  who  studied  it,  whatever  Uu  r  origin  oi 
race  were,  on  account  of  their  knowledge,  termed 
Chaldeans.     In  this  sense  Daniel  himself,  the 

"master  of  the  Chaldeans"  (Dan.  v.  11),  would 
no  doubt  have  been  reckoned  among  them ;  and  so 
we  find  Seleucus,  a  Greek,  called  a  Chaldean  by 
Straljo  (xvi.  1,  §  6).  It  may  be  doubted  whether 
the  Chaldeans  at  any  time  were  all  priests,  tliough 
jio  doubt  priests  were  required  to  be  Chaldeans. 
They  were  really  the  learned  class,  who  by  thrj 
acquaintance  with  the  Language  of  science  had  «.*?- 
come  iU  depositaries.  They  were  priests,  magi- 
cians, or  astronomers,  as  their  preference  for  one  or 
other  of  those  occupations  inclined  them;  and  in 
the  last  of  the  three  cajKicitics  they  probably 
cnected  discoveries  of  great  importance. 

According  to  Stratio,  who  well  distinguishes  (xvi. 
1,  §  C)  letween  the  learned  Chaklanns  and  the 
mere  race  descended  from  the  ancient  KnltJi,  which 
continued  to  predominate  in  the  country  ltorderim; 
upon  Arabia  and  the  Gulf,  there  were  two  chief 
scats  of  Chaldean  learning,  Borsippa,  and  l'r  or 
Orchov.    To  these  we  may  add  from  I'liny  (//.  A', 
vi.  26)  two  others,  Babylon,  and  Sippara  or  Se- 
pharvaim.    The  Chaldeans  (it  woidd  appear)  con- 
gregated into  l.odies,  forming  what  we  may  |ierhaf« 
call  universities,  and  pursuing  the  studies,  in  which 
they  engaged,  together.    They  probably  mixed  up 
to  some  extent  astrology  with  their  astronomy, 
even  in  the  earlier  times,  but  they  certainly  made 
ureal  advances  in  astronomical  science,  to  which 
their  serene  sky,  transparent  atmosphere,  and  reg- 
ular horizon  specially  invited  them.    The  observa- 
tions, covering  a  space  of  I 'JOG  years,  which  Callis- 
thencs  sent  to  Aristotle  from  Babylon  (Simplic.  ml 
Arid,  dt  (W.  ii.  124),  indicate  at  once  the  antiq- 
uity of  such  knowledge  in  the  country,  and  the  care 
with  which  it  had  been  preserved  by  the  learned 
cLoss.    In  later  times  they  seem  certainly  to  havo 
degenerated  into  mere  fortune-tellers  (Cic.  dt  Div 
i.  1 ;  Aid.  (Jell.  i.  9;  Juv.  vi.  552,  x.  94,  Ac.);  but 
this  reproach  is  not  justly  levelled  against  the  Chal- 
deans of  the  empire,  and  indeed  it  was  but  par- 
tially deserved  so  late  as  the  r-.ign  of  Augustus  (**e 
Strab.  xvi.  1,  §  6).  G.  R 
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•  CHAMBER,  UPPER.  [Hocsk.] 
CHAMBERLAIN  {oUovdpos-  nrcaritu). 
tract  us,  "  the  chmnlterbtin  "  of  the  city  of  Corinth, 
ar&*  one  of  those  whose  salutations  to  the  Roman 
Christians  are  given  ut  the  end  of  the  Ep.  addressed 
to  them  (Rom.  xvi.  23).  The  office  which  he  held 
was  ap[areiitly  that  of  public  treasurer  or  arenriut, 
as  the  Vulgate  renders  his  title.  These  arairii 
were  inferior  magistrates,  who  had  the  charge  of 
the  public  chest  {<ircn  publim ),  and  were  under  the 
authority  of  the  senate.  They  kept  the  accounts 
of  the  public  revenues.  In  the  Glossary  of  Philnx- 
enus  the  word  otKov6fiot  is  explained  6  iw\  tjji 
irtfioffiaf  rpaxtfa,  and  in  the  Pandect*  the  t*nn 
mxaritu  is  applied  to  any  one  who  attends  to  pub- 
lic or  private  money.  It  is,  as  Grotius  remarks, 
one  of  those  words  which  have  hecn  transferred 
from  the  house  to  the  state.  In  old  flosses  quoted 
by  Suicer  (Thesiur.)  we  find  a  ten  rius  explained 

by  faros* irrnt  xP000^  am'  'n  aCOT)r,l!U,cc  w'th  this 
the  translators  of  the  ( ieneva  Version  have  placed 
u  receiver  "  in  the  margin.  Erasmus  interpreted 
the  word  tpuettor  <rnJn'i.  St-  Ambrose  thought 
that  the  office  of  the  vconomus  principally  con- 
sisted in  regulating  the  prices  of  the  markets,  and 
hence  Pancirollus  was  erroneously  led  to  interpret 
the  term  of  the  rcdile.  Theophylact  rendered  it 
i  Stoiicrirfti ,  6  irpovoi\T)\i  ttjj  *6\*wt  KopirDou, 
»nd  is  followed  by  Beza,  who  gives  pwumtnr. 

In  an  inscription  in  the  Alarm.  Oxtm.  (p.  85, 
ed.  173-2)  we  find  N«/\y  otWo>v  'Airfaj;  and  in 
another,  mention  is  made  of  Miletus,  who  was 
ceconoums  of  Smyrna  (Ins.  xxx.  2<5;  see  Prideaux's 
note,  p.  477).  Another  in  Gniter  (p.  mxci.  7,  ed. 
Scaliger,  lfilfl)  contains  the  name  of  Sccundus 
Arkuriut  Reipuhlica*  Amerinoruin;  "  but  the  one 
which  bears  most  upon  our  point  is  given  by  Orel- 
lius  (No.  2821),  and  mentions  the  »<trcnritu  pro- 
vinciie  Achain?." 

For  further  information  see  Rcinesius,  Syntttym. 
laser,  p.  -Ml;  1a  Cerda,  A<lvn$.  Sua:  cap.  5(i; 
Eisner,  Obs.  S'icr,  ii.  08;  and  a  note  by  Reincsius 
10  Uie  M<irm(tru  (Jxonitttsitt,  p.  515,  ed.  1732. 

Our  translators  had  good  reason  for  rendering 
oiKovifiot  by  "chamberlain.*'  In  Stow's  Suirt'tj 
of  London  (b.  v.  p.  102,  ed.  Strype)  it  is  sai J  of 
the  Cham1>erlaiii  of  tlw  city  of  l.ondou:  "Hi* 
office  may  be  termed  a  publick  treasury,  collecting 
the  customs,  monies,  and  yearly  revenues,  and  all 
other  paynwaita  belonging  to  the  corporation  of  the 
city." 

The  office  held  by  blast  us,  "  the  king's  chnmber- 
tftin  (rbf  Jirl  rod  Konwvos  tov  Baot\*us),"  was 
entirely  different  from  that  al>ovc  mentioned  (Acts 
xii.  20).  It  was  a  post  of  honor  which  in  wived 
great  intimacy  and  influence  with  the  king.  The 
margin  of  our  version  gives  "  tliat  was  over  the 
king's  licd-clianil>er,"  the  office  thus  corresponding 
to  that  of  the  pttrftctus  cutticuto  (Suet.  I  km.  16). 

For  Cii.vmhkhi.ain  as  used  in  the  O.  T.,  see 
Eustxn,  ml  fin.  YV  A.  W. 

CHAMELEON  (<"?-i  <*><rA  .-  x<M*ruA««*: 
lhartucltcm).  The  Hebrew  word  which  signifies 
"  strength  "  occurs  in  the  scn«  of  some  kind  of 
luelean  animal  in  l*v.  xi.  30;  the  A.  V.  follows 
.he  LXX.  and  Vulg.  Various  other  interpreta- 
kms  of  the  word  have  been  given,  for  which  see  j  '„« 
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by  tie  name  of  the  "  Monitor  of  th*  Nile  "  (Moid 
tw  XUuticus,  Grey),  a  large  stroi  g  reptile  coramoc 
in  Egyj>t  and  other  parts  of  Africa.  Arabian  writ- 
era  have  recorded  many  wonderful  things  of  thi» 
creature,  and  speak  especially  of  its  power  in  fi<»htr 
ing  witli  snakes,  and  with  the  dnbft,  u  closely  allied 
sjiecies  [Toictoisk].  No  doubt  much  they  rclatx 
is  fabulous,  and  it  seems  that  there  is  some  confu- 
sion between  the  d>bb  "  ( Uro>\>i*tix  tfnuipet)  and 
the  crocodile,  whose  esjgs  the  "Nilotic  Monitor" 
devours.  ForskAl  (fh*rr.  Anim.  p.  l.'J)  speaks  of 
this  last-named  lizard  under  the  Arabic  name  of 
Warnn.  See  also  Hasselquist  (Tim:  p.  Ml.'. 
The  Hebrew  not  of  dutch  has  reference  to 
strength,  and  as  the  Arabic  verb,  of  almost  simdur 
form,  means  "to  conquer  anyone  in  fighting." 
Itochart  has  l*en  led  to  identify  the  lizard  named 
alwve  with  the  Ileb.  ci'tttch.  It  Is  needless  to  add 
how  far  from  conclusive  is  the  evidence  which  sup- 
ports this  interpretation.  ^  ■  H. 

CHAMOIS  zemer:  Ko/uTjAowupoaAij : 

cnmtlof>  tr(/nl,t*).  In  the  list  of  animals  allowed 
for  food  (Dent.  xiv.  5)  mention  is  made  of  the 
zemrr;  the  I.XX..  Vulg.,  and  some  otlier  versions, 
give  "camelopard"  or  "giraffe"  as  the  rendering 
of  this  term ;  it  is  improlahle  that  this  animal  is 
intended,  for  although  it  might  have  been  known 
to  the  ancient  Jews  from  s|iecimcns  brought  into 
Egypt  as  tributes  to  the  Pharaohs  from  Ethiopia, 
where  the  giraffe  is  found,  it  is  in  the  highest  degree 
improbable  that  it  should  ever  have  been  named  as 
an  article  of  food  in  the  Ijjvitical  law,  the  animals 
mentioned  therein  !>eing  doubtless  all  of  them  such 
as  were  well  known  and  readily  procured.  The 
"  chamois  "  of  the  A.  V.  can  hardly  l»e  allowed  to 
represent  the  zemer;  for  although,  as  Col.  H 
Smith  asserts,  this  antelope  is  still  found  in  Central 
Asia,  there  is  no  evidence  that  it  has  ever  been  seen 
in  Palestine  or  the  I^ebanon.  The  etymology 
points  to  some  "springing"  or  "leaping"  animal, 
a  definition  which  would  suit  any  of  the  AnUlopta 


Coprea,  Ac.    Col.  II.  Smith  (in  Kitto's  Cyc 
.  Zemer)  suggests  that  some  mountain  sheep  is 
Intended,  and  figures  »h-  A'.W.  < Amiwtraotu 


Bochart  (llieros.  it.  493).  It  is  not  possible  to  I 
tome  to  any  satisfactory  conclusion  on  the  subject  | 

<f  the  identity  of  this  won!;  Itochart  accepts  the  j  .a^.  «„„«.  i„r«.rwtuu:  observations  on  th«  DaU>,*f 
Irabic  reading  )f  tUtonrlt,  i.  e.  the  lizan.,  known  I  Mr.  TrlMram.  in  X-Jl.  hoc.  for 
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Tragtlttf>litii\,  a  wild  sheep  not  uncommon,  be 
lays,  in  the  Mokatta.ni  rocks  near  Cairo,  and  found 
also  in  Sinai;  it  is  not  improbable  that  tiiis  is  the 
Miim.il  denoted,  for  the  names  of  the  otla-r  rumi- 
nants mentioned  in  the  catalogue  of  leasts  allowed 
for  food,  are,  for  the  most  part,  identifiable  with 
other  wild  animals  of  the  Hible  lands,  and  there 
ean  he  no  doubt  that  the  Ktlwlt  or  Aowbul  was 
known  to  the  Israelites;  again,  Col.  Smith's  sug- 
gestion has  fKirtly  the  sanction  of  tlic  Svriac  ver- 
sion, which  reads  as  the  equivalent  of  the  Heh. 
word,  "a  mountain  goat,"  tlie  Amulml,  although 
really  a  *heep,  Wing  in  general  form  more  like  a 
jroaL  This  animal  occurs  not  unfrequcntly  figured 
on  the  monuments  of  Egypt;  it  is  a  native  of  N. 
Africa,  and  an  inhabitant  of  high  and  inaccessible 

W.  II. 


•  CHAMPIAN,  CHAMPION,  old  forms 
for  chmii/»ii<,ri  in  A.  V.  ed.  lull,  !•>..  xxxvii.  2, 
marg.,  and  lJeut.  xi.  30.  A. 

CHA'N  AAN  (XovoaV),  the  manner  in  which 
the  word  Canaan  is  spelt  in  the  A.  V.  of  the 
Apocrvpha  and  X.  T.  (oomp.  Charran  for  Haran, 
*c.)  .lud.  v.  3. !».  1U;  Kir.  iii.  22;  Sus.  50;  1  Mace, 
ix.  37;  Acts  vii.  1 1,  xiii.  ID. 

CHA'NAANITE  for  Cana  anitk,  Jud.  v.  10. 
[AUo  1  Esdr.  viii.  oa.J 

•  CHAN  EL-BONE,  .lob  ixxi.  22,  margin 
of  A.  V.  An  old  term  for  the  collar-bone  or  clav- 
icle, also  written  "rant I  bone."  See  Eastwood 
and  Wright's  Bible  Wonl-Hook,  p.  94.  A. 

CHAN  N  IT N EUS  (Xoyounuof:  Chn*»ona- 
fa),  1  E«dr.  x  iii.  48.  This  answers  ti>  Merari,  if  to 
anything,  in  the  parallel  list  of  Kzra  (viii.  19). 

•  CHA'N OCH,  den.  iv.  17,  marg.  A  form 
of  Exwit,  more  nearly  representing  the  Hebrew. 

A. 

•  CHAPEL  occurs  in  Am.  vii.  13  as  the  trans- 

latkm  of  Il"nj7^  (Sept.  ay'tcuTfia,  and  Vulg.  sanr- 
ttjtrado  rt'i;!s),  i.  e.  mnctuary  or  place  of  worship, 
and  is  applied  there  not  to  any  single  shrine  or 
temple,  but  Hcthel  itself,  which  in  the  time  of  .ler- 
oboain  II.  was  crowded  with  altars  (Am.  iii.  14) 
which  that  kinji  liad  erected  to  Haal.  The  render- 
ing is  as  old  certainly  as  the  Hishojys'  Hible,  and 
perhaps  arose  from  an  idea  that  the  king  had  a 
private  place  of  worship  at  Hethel.  The  term 
•chapel"  is  also  applied  in  the  A.  V.  to  places 
for  idol-worship  (u'SwAfta,  TtfuVij)  1  Mace.  i.  47; 
2  Mace.  x.  2,  xi.  3.  H. 

CHAPITER.  (1.)  n^.n?,  in  pi.  H^H?, 
Vom  t0  *ui'ri,u,u^  •'  iridtfia.  '•  ca/tiulium. 

.2  )  H"**,  from  P~'",  to  draw  out  (Ges.  912- 
J14):  ai  K«f>aXai:  capita.  The  upper  member  of 
a  pillar  —  the  same  word  which  is  now  in  use  in 
the  slightly  different  form  of  "capital;  "  also  jwssi- 
bly  a  roll  moulding  at  the  top  of  a  building  or  work 
of  art,  as  in  the  case  (a)  of  the  pillars  of  the  Talv 
erode  and  Temple,  and  of  the  two  pillars  called 
■Bfiecially  Ja  bin  and  lloaz;  and  (b)  of  the  lavers 
bebngiiig  to  the  Temple  (Ex.  xxxviii.  17;  1  K.  vii. 
27,  31,  38).  As  to  the  form  and  dimensions  ol 
the  former,  ace  Taukhnacijc,  Tk3ii»jjc,  Boa/., 

ind  of  the  latter,  Lave r.  (3.)  The  word  tn4"\ 
r«Wi  =  head,  is  aL»  occasionally  rendered  "  Chap- 
ter," as  in  tin:  description  of  the  Tabernacle,  Ex. 


CHARCUS 

xxxvi.  39,  xxxviii.  17,  19,  28;  but  in  the  acoouo) 
of  the  temple  it  is  translated  top,"  as  1  K.  ril 
Hi,  Ac.  II.  W.  I*. 

CHARAATH'ALAR  (yapoafloAdV:  Ala 
Xapa  ada\ap-  L'armrUnm  tt  Jartth),  1  Esdr.  T 
30.  The  names  "  Cherub,  Adrian,  and  Immer," 
in  the  lists  of  Ezra  and  Nehemiali,  are  here  changed 
to  "  Charaathalar  lending  tliem,  and  Aalar." 

CHAR' AC  A  («{f  rby  Xipaxa  (?  Xa>o{): 
[in]  Clinmca),  a  place  mentioned  only  in  2  Mace, 
xii.  17,  and  there  so  obscurely  that  nothing  can  be 
certainly  inferred  as  to  it*  position.  It  was  on  the 
east  of  Jordan,  being  inhabited  by  tlie  -lews  called 
"  Tubieni,"  or  of  "  Tobie"  [Ton],  who  were  in 
Gilend  {oomp.  1  Mace.  v.  9,  13);  and  it  was  750 
stadia  from  the  city  Caspin;  hut  where  the  latter 
place  was  situated,  or  in  which  direction  Charai 
was  with  regard  to  it.  there  is  no  clew.  Ewald  (iv. 
359,  note)  places  it  to  the  extreme  east,  and  identi- 
fies it  with  Kai-iimn.  The  only  name  now  known 
on  the  east  of  .Ionian  w  hich  recalls  Charux  is  Keral, 
the  ancient  Kir-Moalt,  on  (he  S.  E.  of  the  Dead 
Sea,  which  in  post-biblical  times  was  called  Xapdx- 
H<*fia,  and  Mwfiovxipa£  (see  the  quotations  in 

Kcland,  70.r>).    The  S)riac  Peshito  has 
(iiccfl,  which  suggests  Kakkok  (Judg.  viii.  10). 

G. 

CHAR'ASHIM,  THE  VALLEY  OF 

(CtT^r'  N*2.  "ravine  of  craftsmen;"  *A7«a8- 

hatp  [Vat.  -up] ;  Alex,  rriapaatin,  art  rtKrorts 
^aav\  [Comp.  T-nx<lPaain  0  vnllis  ar(ijicuiH),  a 
place  mentioned  twice;  —  1  Chr.  iv.  14,  as  having 
been  founded  or  settled  by  .loab,  a  man  of  the  tribe 
of  .Judah  and  family  of  Othnicl:  and  Xeh.  xi.  35, 
as  being  reinhabited  by  lSenjaniites  after  the  Cap- 
tivity. In  this  [the  latter]  passage  it  is  rendered 
"valley  of  craftsmen"  [Alex,  yj?  Apaaip].  Its 
mention  by  Nehemiali  with  I.od  (I.yrida),  Neliallat, 
etc.,  fixes  its  ]x>sition  as  in  the  swelling  ground  at 
the  back  of  the  plain  of  Sharon,  east  of  .lafi'a.  Tlie 
Talmud  (as  quoted  by  Schwarz,  p.  135)  rejwrts  the 
valley  of  Charnshim  to  consist  of  IxhI  and  Ono, 
which  lay  therein.  Whether  .loab  the  son  of  Se- 
raiah  is  the  same  person  as  the  son  of  Zcruiah  will 
bo  best  exaniine<l  under  the  name  .Imaii.  G. 

*  Or.  Hobinson  argues  that  the  valley  (S**) 
of  Charashim  may  have  l>een  a  side  valley  opening 
into  the  plain  of  Ihil  Suba  near  JahJ  (l.ydda), 
which  latter  he  sup}>oses  to  be  the  plain  or  valley 

(nyp2)  of  Ono  (Xeh.  xi.  35),  and  a  difiercnt  one 
therefore,  from  that  of  Lod  and  Ouo.  See  his 
Pinji.  (inujr.  p.  113.  H. 

CHAR'CHAMIS  (Xap^i;  Alex.  KaAXo 
fn,f.  Cttarramu),  1  Esdr.  i.  25.    [(  Ant  in.MiMi.J 

•  The  A.  V.  ed.  1011,  and  apparently  in  most 
:<Iitions,  if  not  all,  reads  Cakciiamls.  A. 

CHAR'CHEMISH  (V  "CS^S  :  I.XX.  [in 
most  MSS.]  omits;  [Comp.  Xo^x«M*^ :]  C'tntrcn- 
mis),  2  Chr.  xxxv.  20.    [Caiu  iikmimi.  | 

CHAR'CUS  (Bapxovt;  [VaU  M.  Bopxowt. 
H.  Baxot/r;  Aid.  XapKovf  ]  Barciu\,  1  lj»dr.  v. 
32.  Corrupted  from  Hakkos,  the  corresponding 
name  in  the  (tarallel  lists  of  Ezra  and  Xehemiah  — 

possibly  by  a  change  of  2  into  -.  Hut  it  does  no? 
appear  whence  the  translators  of  the  A.  V.  go! 
their  reading  of  the  name.    [Evidently  from  tin 
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Udioe  edition.]  In  the  edition  >f  loll  it  li 
'Charms." 

CHA'REA  (Xap/o;  [Vat.  omits:]  Cnree),  1 
Eidr.  v.  32.  [Haksha.J 

CHARGER  (1.  n^?"1,  from  a  root  signify- 
ing hoUowness:  Tpi/gAio*,  kotv\ij:  actt'ibulum. 
2.  ^'^iS  :  \^vKT-f\p'  phi'tUi ;  only  found  Yj.t.  i. 
9),  a  shallow  vessel  for  receiving  water  or  Mood, 
also  fur  presenting  offerings  of  fine  Hour  with  oil 
(Num.  vii.  T'J;  ties.  77o*.t.  22).    The  "  chargers  " 
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number  of  its  chariot*.  Thus  Pharaoh  in  pi 
Israel  took  with  him  (500  chariots.  The  Canaan 
ites  of  the  valleys  of  Palestine  were  enabled  to  resist 
tlie  Israelites  successfully  in  consequence  of  the 
number  of  their  chariots  of  iron.  i.  r.  perhaj* 
armed  with  iron  scythes  (Ces.  *.  r. ;  Josh.  xvii. 
18;  Judg.  i.  lit).  Jabin,  king  of  Canaan,  had  9lN) 
chariots  (Judg.  iv.  3).  The  Philistines  in  Saul's 
time  hail  30.1)1)0.  a  nuinlicr  which  seems  excessive 
(J  Sam.  xiii.  ;>;  but  comp.  I.XX.  ami  Joseph.  Ant. 
vi.  I!.  $  1).  David  took  from  lladadc/.er  king  of 
/ol  ah  1000  cliariots  (2  S;un.  viii.  41.  ami  from  'Jie 
mentioned  in  Number*  are  said  to  have  been  of  |  Syrians  a  iittle  Llt4,r  7o0  fv  18)>  wllo  ih  „rikr  ^ 
silver,  and  to  have  weighed  each  130  shekels,  or  ra)Vtr  thrir  gmund  eoH,.,.^  ;j2.0ni>  cbari^U  I 


fio  oz.  Mlussey,  Am:  \\'ti<jht*.  c.  ix.  p.  l'.'O). 
2.  The  daughter  of  Herodias  brought  the  head 


Chr.  xix.  7).     I'p  to  this  time  the  Israelites 
sessed  few  or  no  chariots,  partly  no  doubt  in  coine- 


of  St.  .John  Kaptist  "in  a  charger,"  M  wiyant  ,(|wnKX.0f        the.K-r.itic  prohibition  against  multi 
(Matt.  xiv.  8  [11;  Mark  vi.  2->,  2S];  probably  a 
trencher  or  platter,  as  Horn.  01.  i.  141  :  — 

Comp.  [wtVa&Lukc  xi.  39.  A.  V.  "platter,"  and] 
Luke  i.  G3,  wiraxi'Sior,  a  writing-tablet.  [Hasin.J 

ii.  w.  p. 

•  The  English  '•charger"  as  "that  on  which 
anything  is  Lid,  a  dish,"  comes  from  the  French 
Oiirger,  and  the  old  English  rlinr/e,  i.  c.  "to 

load."    The  A.  V.  renders  H"}  J*P  </wA  in  Ex.  xxv. 
i'J,  xrzr...  1G,  and  Num.  iv.  7.  II. 

■  CHARGES.  "  lie  at  charges  with  them  " 
A.  V.  Acts  xxi.  24,  or  rather. /•</•  them  "  (Sawivrr 
*mv  if  avToitb  means  "pay  the  expense  of  their 
[►tiering*. "  A. 

CHARIOT.  (I.)  2"^,  from  2T^,  to  ri>k: 
ipfxa-  currut:  sometimes  including  the  horses  (2 

Sam  viii.  4,  x.  18).    (2.)  2^D"\  a  chariot  or  horse 

(Ps.  civ.  Z).  (3.)  2"p"^,  m.  from  same  root  as 
(1),  a  chariot,  litter,  or  seat  (U-v.  xv.  «>,  Cant.  iii. 

9).    (4.)  ^2}^,  f.     (5.)  n^V,  from 
roll  (rs.  xlvi.  0,  euptit:  ).    (fi.)  P~r'S 

(imt.  iii.  9:  t^opei"^:  forubun.    |(7.)  n2D"7, 


plying  horses,  for  fear  of  intercourse  with  Egypt, 
and  the  regal  de*|>otisin  implied  iu  the  |x>*.<.ssion 
of  them  (Dent.  xvii.  If,;  1  Sam.  viii.  11,  12). 
Hut  to  some  extent  David  i2  Sun.  viii.  4),  and  in 
a  much  greater  degree  Solomon,  broke  through  the 
prohibition  from  seeing  the  necessity  of  pbvjug  his 
kingdom,  under  its  altered  t. rcumstan.es,  on  a 
footing  of  military  equality  or  superiority  towards 
other  nations,  lie  raised,  then/lore,  and  main- 
tained a  force  of  1  H«)  chariots  (1  K.  x.  20)  by 
taxation  on  certain  cities  agreeably  to  l'-astern  cu* 
torn  iu  such  matters  il  K.  ix.  x.  2'»;  Xen. 
An  ib.  i.  4.  0).  Hie  chariots  themselves  and  also 
the  horses  were  imported  chicflv  from  Egypt,  and 
the  cost  of  each  chariot  was  W  >  shekel*  of  silver, 
and  of  each  horse  IV)  (I  K.  x.  2')-  [S!IKKKU] 
l-'rom  this  time  chariots  were  regarded  as  among 
the  im^t  im{«irtant  anns  of  war,  though  t'.ie  sup- 
plies of  them  and  of  h<>r*<-s  a]i]x-:ir  to  have  been 
still  mainly  drawn  from  Eg>pt  (I  K.  xxii.  34;  2 
K.  ix.  l'i,  21,  xiii.  7.  14,  xviii.  24.  xxiii.  30;  Is. 
xxxi.  1).  The  prophets  aLso  allude  frequently  to 
chariots  as  tvpi.  al  of  power,  Pa.  xx.  7,  civ.  3;  Jer. 
li.  21 ;  Zerh.  vi.  1. 

t'h.uiiits  nUi  i»f  other  nations  ar»'  mentioned,  .as 
'of  Assyria  i2  K.  xix.  21;   l>..  xxiii.  21),  Syria 
(2  Sjun.  viii.  and  2  K.  vi.  14,  15),  Persia  (  Is.  xxii. 
t',1.  and  lastly  Antiochus  Eupator  is  said  to  have 
had  300  chariots  armed  with  scvtl.es  (2  Mace. 


Ez.  xxvii.  20;  (]es.,  Ewal<l,  ribn>; ;  Vulg.,  >ut        xiii.  2). 

In  the  N.  T..  the  only  mention  made  of  a  chariot 


driulum.    (8.)  Ez.  xxiii.  24,  a  dilbcult  word: 

Ges.,  arms;  Fiirst,  b'tttlr-<tx* ;  Hity.ig,  by  alter- 
ing the  points,  and  etymological  conjecture,  rat- 
tling. A.]  (lletween  1-4  no  dilferenee  of  signifi- 
cation). A  vehicle  used  either  for  warlike  or  j»eaceful 
purposes,  but  most  commotdy  the  former.    Of  the 


except  in  Kev.  ix.  is  in  the  case  of  the  Pthio[»Lao 
or  Abyssinian  eunuch  of  tjueen  <  'am lace,  who  is  d^ 
scriUsI  as  sitting  in  his  chariot  reeling  (Ac»s  viii 
28.  2.),  33). 

Jewish  chariots  were  no  doubt  imitated  from 
Egyptian  models,  if  not  actually  inqN.rted  from 


latter  use  the  following  only  are  probable  instance!*:   1-YrVpt.     The  following  description  of  Egyptian 


as  regards  the  dews,  1  K.  xviii.  44;  and  as  regards 
other  nations,  lien.  xli.  43,  xlvi.  2>;  2  K.  v.  !»; 
Acts  viii.  28. 

The  earliest  mention  of  chariots  iu  Scripture  is 
In  Egypt,  where  Joseph,  as  a  mark  of  distinction, 
was  placed  in  Pharaoh's  second  chariot  (den.  xli. 
43),  and  later  when  he  went  in  his  own  chariot  to 
meet  his  father  on  his  entrance  into  Egypt  from 
In  the  funeral  pr**-essiori  of 


chariots  is  taken  from  Sir  (i.  Wilkinson.  They 
apjiear  to  have  come  into  use  not  earlier  than  lh« 
1  dynasty  (it.  v.  I  .VP).  The  war  chariot,  from 
which  the  chariot  u*ed  iu  peace  did  not  essentially 
differ,  was  extremely  simple  in  its  construction.  It 
consisted,  as  appears  1-oth  from  Egyptian  paint- 
ings and  relief*,  as  well  as  from  an  actual  s]>eei- 
men  preserved  at  l  lorence,  of  a  nearly  semicircular 
wooilen  frame  with  straightened  sides,  resting  poste- 
Jaoob  chariots  also  formed  a  part,  po^ibly  by  way  |  riorly  on  the  axle  tree  of  a  pair  of  wheels,  and 
>f  escort  or  as  a  guard  of  honor  (I.  !»).  The  next  \  supporting  a  rail  of  wood  or  ivory  attached  to  the 
mention  of  Egyptian  chariots  is  for  a  warlike  pur-  'frame  by  leathern  thongs  and  one  wooden  upright 
tos:  (Ex.  xiv.  7  ).  In  this  point  of  view  chario's  in  frorr*  The  floor  of  the  car  was  made  of  nqie 
unong  some  nations  of  antiquity,  as  elephants  net -work,  intended  to  give  a  more  springy  footing 
smor.g  others,  may  le  reganled  as  filling  the  ,.„:re  to  the  occupants.  The  car  was  mounted  from  the 
jf  heavy  artillery  in  modem  times,  so  that  the  mil-  j  back,  which  was  open,  and  the  sides  were  strengtb- 
0'  a  nation  might  be  estimated  by  the  lencl  and  ornamented  with  leather  and  metal  hind- 
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Attached  to  the  off  or  right-hand  Hide,  and 
each  otlier  diagonally,  were  the  Iww-c.w, 
and  inclining  backwards,  the  quiver  and  snear-ease. 
If  two  persons  were  in  the  chariot,  a  second  bow- 
case  was  added.  Tlie  wheels,  of  which  there  were  2, 
had  6  spokes:  thorn  of  peace  chiriota  had 


tt,  with  bow-canes 
(Wilkinson.) 

times  4,  fastened  to  the  axle  by  a  linchpin  secured 
by  a  thong.  There  were  no  traces ;  but  the  horses, 
which  were  often  of  different  colors,  wore  only  a 
breast-band  and  girths  which  were  attached  to  the 
saddle,  together  with  head  furniture  consisting  of 
cheek  pieces,  throat-Luh,  head  stall  and  straps 
across  the  forehead  and  nose.  A  bearing- rein  was 
fastened  to  a  ring  or  hook  in  front  of  the  saddle, 
and  the  driving- reins  passed  through  other  rings 
on  each  side  of  both  horses.  From  the  central 
point  of  the  saddle  rose  a  short  stein  of  metal,  end- 
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tag  in  a  knob,  whether  for  use  or  mere  ornament  It 
not  certain.  The  driver  stood  on  the  off-side,  and 
in  discharging  his  arrow  hung  his  whip  from  the 
wrist.  In  some  instances  the  king  is  represented 
alone  in  his  chariot  with  the  reins  fastened  round 
hi*  body,  thus  using  his  weapons  with  his  hands 
at  liberty.  Most  commonly  2  persona, 
and  sometimes  3  rode  in  the  chariot,  of 
whom  the  third  was  employed  to  carry 
the  state  umbrella  (2  K.  ix.  20,  24;  1  K. 
xxii.  34;  Acta  viii.  38).  A  second  chariot 
usually  accompanied  the  king  to  battle  to 
be  used  in  case  of  necessity  (2  Chr.  xxxv. 
34). 

On  peaceable  occasions  the  Kgyptian 
gentleman  sometimes  drove  alone  hi  his 
chariot  attended  by  sen-ants  on  foot.  The 
horse*  wore  housings  to  protect  them  from 
heat  :uid  insects.  For  royal  personages 
And  women  of  rank  an  umbrella  was  car- 
ried by  a  liearer,  or  fixe*  upright  in  the 
chariot  Sometimes  mules  were  driven  in- 
stead of  horses,  and  in  travelling  sometimes 
oxen,  but  for  travelling  purposes  the  sides 
of  the  chariot  appear  to  have  l*en  cloned. 
One  instance  occurs  of  a  4-wliwled  car, 
which,  like  the  t«t pdicuKKo\  o^a  (Her- 
od, ii.  03),  was  used  for  religious  puqwses. 
[Cakt.]  The  processes  of  manufacture 
of  chariots  and  harness  are  fully  illustrated 
by  existing  sculptures,  in  which  also  are 
represented  the  chariots  used  by  neighbor- 
hur  nations  (Wilkinson,  Anc.  A'fftfjtt.  i. 
308,  380;  ii.  75,  76,  2d  ed.). 

The  earlier  Assyrian  war  chariot  and 
harness  did  not  differ  essentially  from  the 
Egyptian.  Two  or  three  |icrsons  stood  in 
the  car,  but  the  driver  is  sometimes  rep- 
resented sts  standing  on  the  near  sale, 
whilst  a  third  warrior  in  the  chariot  held  a  shield 
to  protect  the  archer  iu  discharging  his  arrow. 
The  car  appears  to  have  had  closed  sides.  The  war 
chariot  wheels  had  0  spokes;  the  state  or  jwuce 
chariot  8  or  more,  and  a  third  person  iu  state  pro- 
cessions cirried  the  royal  umbrella.  A  third  horse, 
like  the  Creek  wo/rtiopov,  was  generally  attached 
(Layard,  Xinerth,  ii.  350). 

In  later  times  the  third  horse  was  laid  aside,  the 
wheels  were  made  higher,  and  had  8  spokes;  and 
the  front  of  the  car  to  which  the  quiver  was  re 
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moved  from  ita  former  side  p-sition,  wa*  made 
quare  instead  of  round.  The  airs  wuc  more 
highly  ornamented,  panelled,  and  inlaid  with  val- 
uable woods  and  metals,  and  painted.  The  em- 
broidered bousi/iipi  m  which  in  earlier  time*  the 


horses  were  clothed,  were  laid  aside,  and  plumes 
and  tassels  used  to  decorate  their  necks  and  fore- 
heads. (Layard,  Xlntteh,  ii.  350;  Xirxctli 
nrul  Bibybm,  pp.  341,  587,  003,  018:  Mon.  „f 
Sin.  2d  series,  pi.  24;  Kz.  xxvii.  20.) 

Hie  Persian  art,  as  appears  from  tlir  sculpture* 
at  l'erscpolis,  and  also  at  Kouyunjik,  shows  great 
Bimilarity  to  the  Assyrian;  hut  the  procession  rep- 
resented at  the  former  place  contains  a  chariot  or 
car  with  wheels  of  12  spokes,  while  from  the  sculpt- 
ures at  the  Latter,  it  apjiears  that  the  hlamites,  or 
Persians,  l»esides  chariots  containing  2  persons 
which  were  sometimes  drawn  by  4  horses,  used  a 
kind  of  cart  drawn  by  a  single  mule  or  more,  con- 
sisting of  a  stage  on  high  wheels  capable  of  hold- 
ing 5  or  0  perscns,  of  whom  the  driver  sat  on  a 
low  stool,  with  his  legs  hanging  on  each  side  of  the 
pile.  (Xenoph.  C>jr»p.  iv.  3.  1,  and  2,  §  22;  Is. 
xxii.  G;  K/.  xxiii.  24;  Niebuhr.  \''>y'gf,  ii.  105; 
Chardin,  liy  i'/f,  viii.  2."»",  p«.  lix.;  (.ayard,  Xin. 
ntul  Bib.  pp.  417-449 ;  Oleariua,  T,avtl$,\  302.) 


Asarrlan  chariot. 


Chariots  armed  with  scythe*  (ipfiora  SpfiravTf- 
<p6pa,  Xen.  Awib.  i.  7,  §  10,  may  perhajis  l>e  in- 
tended  by  tlie  "chariots  of  iron"  oi  the  (  atmn- 
les;  they  arc  mentioned  as  part  of  tin'  equipment 
of  Antiochu*  rJ  Mace.  \iii.  2i.  and  of  Uarius  (l>iod. 
Sic.  xvii.  51;  Appiau.  >';/<.  c  S_V  Xenophon 
nieiitious  a  Persian  chariot  with  4  p.les,  and  S  horses 

Among  the  parts  of  wheeled-carriages  n.cntioned 
In  A.  V.  are,  (1.)  the  Wheels,  Z."2*  V :  &-UV(%- 
•vtim;  also  Z>  2*"2  :  rpc\ol:  (2  )  Spikes." 


•  •Th«  writer  has  here  follows!  the  erroneous  ren- 
s^rlng  of  the  A.  V.  In  1  K.  rii.  Xi     ArcordinR  to  th«» 


cnEBAii  4ir 

C^;»n :  roJ.7.   (3.)  Naves,"  E*22  [or  ^23] 

nodiolL   (4.)  Felloes*  ET^H :  y^rMi  aptuia 

(5.)  Axles,  HIT  :  To  put  ths 

horses  to  (he  carriage,  "*E^  :  f<r<{a<:  junyert;  and 

once  (Mic.  i.  13),  CH^. 

'Hie  Persian  custom  of  sacrificing  horses  to  tlie 
Sun  (Xen.  Oj>t>p.  viii.  3,  121,  seems  to  have  led 
to  offerings  of  cliarioU*  and  horses  for  the  same 
object  among  the  Jewish  monarchs  who  fell  into 
idolatry  (Iv..  viii.  Hi;  2  K.  xxiii.  11;  P.  della 
Valle,  xv.  ii.  255;  Winer,  H\7«n).    II.  W.  P. 

•CHARMER,  Deut.  xviii.  11;  Ps.  h  ih.  V. 
Is.  xix.  3.  See  Divination,  §§  5,  10;  Knciiant- 
MKMS,  §§  3,  5;  Skimknt-ciiaiiminu.  A 

CHAR'MIS  (Xapfxls-  [Vat.  Sin.  Xh-M-*  I 
Alex.  XaAfifis :  L'li(trnu),  son  of  MelchicL,  one  of 
the  thn-e  "ancients'"  (irpnT&vrfpoi),  or  "rulers" 
(apXovTts)  or  llethulia  (.lud.  vi.  15,  viii.  10,  x, 
(i). 

CHAR  RAN  (Xa#a*:  Cbnran),  Acta  vn.  2, 
4.     [  1 1  .\  n.\  n.J 

CHASE.  [Hiintino.] 

CHAS'EMA  (Xaatfid:  (»i"'>>),  a  name 
among  the  list  of  the  "  N-nauU  of  the  Temple" 
II  Ivsilr.  v.  31),  which  has  nothing  correspmding 
to  it  in  Ivra  atul  Nchciniah,  and  is  prubably  a 
mere  corruption  of  that  succeeding  it  —  (i.\/Kli.\. 

*  CHA'VAH,  <iin.  iii.  20,  marg.  A  fonu  oi 
F.VK.  more  nearly  leprcscnting  the  Hebrew.  A. 

•  CHAWS,  an  old  fonn  for  jmr.i,  Iv.  xxit.  4 
and  xxwiii.  4.  in  A.  V.  ed.  Hill  and  otli.-r  early 
editions.  A. 

CHE  BAR  '-2?:  Xo&ipi  [Vat.  M.  Iv.  % 
22,  Xopafi:]  CI  <•*>•!  ).  a  hut  in  flic  -'land  of  the 
Chalda-ans  "  (!•>..  i.  - 1 1 ,  < » n  the  Links  of  which  som« 
of  the  Jews  were  located  at  the  time  of  the  Captiv- 
ity, and  wher.'  Ivikiel  s.aw  his  nirlier  visions  (Iv.. 
i.  1,  iii.  15.  2i.  Ac).    It  is  commonly  regarded  aa 

identical  with  the  llaUir  r"  i,  or  river  of  (in 

▼ 

khj,  to  which  some  pinion  of  the  Isnelites  were  rt> 
mo\e<l  by  the  Assyrians  i2  K.  xui.  0).  Hut  thij 
is  a  mere  conjecture,  resting  wholly  upjii  the  sim- 
ilarity of  name;  which  after  all  is  not  very  cl  .v* 
It  is  perhaps  better  to  suppose  the  two  streams  (lis 
tinct,  more  especially  if  we  regard  (he  HaUr  m 
the  ancient  'A.S^ai  (modern  Kb-ib-mr).  which  Ml 
into  the  F.uphr.ite.s  at  <  in  oinin  :  for  in  the  <  >l«l  'I'm 
tament  the  name  of  (  halda  a  is  never  extended  so  fai 
northwards.  The  Chehar  of  Iv.ekiel  must  U-  lookeil 
for  in  Itabylonut.   It  is  a  name  w  hich  mi^ht  jirop-rly 

ha»e  been  given  to  any  '/c<"f  stream  (coinp.  "^?7> 
iptxt).    I'erhafH  the  view,  which  finds  some  stip- 
|>orl  in  Pliny  (//.  X.  vi.  2'!),  and  is  adopted  by 
Ihx-hart  (l'h-ihijy\.  8)  and  (  Vll  irius  I <<<  '•i/rn/ib. 
c.  2'J),  that  the  (  hebar  of  Ivekiel  is  the '  X«i,r 
M'ltifmor  l.'oyal  Canal  of  Xcbuchadnezzir  —  fi^ 
\  i;rentt.*t  of  all  the  cuttings  in  Meaopifatnii  —  may 
I  be  regarded  as  U-st  deserving  acceptance.     In  thai 
[case  we  in.iy.supp.se  the  Jewish  captives  to  Iiavr 
been  eniploywl  in  the  excavation  or  the  channel 

Jenotai  by  L^a?P,  th.  «ar«by  C'*"^vT^t•ndUl, 
fiUoes  by  Z*22.  A 
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That  Ch&ldtea,  not  upper  Mesopotamia,  was  the 
•cene  of  Ezekiel's  preaching,  U  indicated  by  the 
tradition  which  place*  his  tomb  at  Ktffil  (Ix>"ftus's 
Chaldxa,  p.  35).  G.  II. 

CHEUEL  P3H\  one  of  the  singular  topo- 
graphical terms  in  which  the  ancient  Hebrew  lan- 
guage abounded,  and  which  give  so  much  force  and 
precision  to  its  records.    The  ordii  ary  meaning  of 
the  word  ChrM.  is  a  "rope"  or  "cord."  and  in 
this  sens*  it  frequently  occurs  luth  literally  (as 
Josh.  ii.  15,  "cord;"  1  K.  xx.  .'11,  "ro|>es:"  Is. 
xxxiii.  21,  "  tacklings;  "  Am.  \ii.  IT,  "line")  and 
metaphorically  (as  lacl.  xii.  C;  Is.  v.  18;  IIos.  xi. 
4).    From  this  it  has  (Kissed  —  with  a  curious  cor- 
respondence to  our  own  mode*  of  sjxvch  —  to  de- 
note a  body  of  men,  a    baud  "  (as  in  IV  cxix.  61). 
In  1  Sam.  x.  5,  Hi.  our  word  "string"  would  not 
be  inappropriate  to  die  circumstances —  a  "string 
ot  prophets  coming  down  from  the  high  place." 
Further  it  is  found  in  other  metaphorical  senses, 
arising  out  of  its  original  meaning  (us  .lob  xviii. 
10;  1*8.  xviii  4  ;  .Icr.  xiii.  21 ).    From  the  i.lea  of 
a  mcasuring-liue  (Mic.  ii.  .r>),  it  has  come  to  mean 
*  "portion"  or  "allotment"  (us  1  C'hr.  xvi.  18; 
IV  cv.  11;  Kz.  xlvii.  LI).    It  is  the  word  used  in 
the  familiar  passage  '•  the  //»»■* "  are  fallen  unto  me 
in  pleasant  places  "  (IV  xvi.  (I).     Hut  in  its  topo- 
graphical  sense,  as  meaning  a  "tract"  or  "dis- 
trict," we  find  it  always  attached  to  the  region  of 
Argob,  which  is  invariably  designated  by  this,  and  by 
no  other  term  (Heut.  iii.  4,  HI,  14;  IK.  iv.  i:j).  It 
has  been  already  shown  how  exactly  applicable  it  is 
to  the  circumstances  of  the  case.    [Aim.iiii.  ]  Hut 
in  addition  to  the  observations  there  made,  the 
reader  should  be  referred  to  the  report  of  the  latest 
traveller  in  those  interesting  regions,  who  abun- 
dantly confirms  the  statements  of  his  predecessors 
as  to  the  abrupt  definitencss  of  the  1  oundary  of  the  | 
district.    (.Mr.  ('.  < '.  Graham,  in  ('mnbridijt  /'.•.>  <t/s,  j 
1858.)    No  clew  is  alfbnled  us  to  the  reason  of  this  : 
definite  localization  of  the  term  <  hel  el;  but  a  com-  ( 
parison  of  the  fact  that  Argob  was  taken  possession 
of  by  Manasseh  —  a  part  of  the  treat  tril*  of  Jo- 
K»ph —  with  the  use  of  this  word  by  that  trilie. 
and  by  Joshua  in  bis  retort,  in  the  very  early  and 
characteristic  fragment.  Josh    xvii.  5.  14  (A.  V. 
"portion"),  prompts  the  suggestion  that  it  may 
have  been  a  provincialism  in  use  amongst  that  large 
and  indejiendcnt  part  of  Israel.    Should  this  lie 
thought  untenable,  its  application  to  the  "rocky 
shore"  of  Argob  may  le  illustrated  and  justified 
by  its  use  (Zeph.  ii.  5-7;  A.  V.  "coast")  for  the 
"coast  line"  of  the  .Mediterranean  along  I'hilistia. 
In  comicciion  with  the  sea-shore  it  is  also  employed 
in  Josh.  xix.  2:1. 

The  words  used  for  L'hrlnl  in  the  older  versions 
arc  axnlvi<Tfia,  wtptfitrpoy,  irfp'ix<cpoV-  rrr/u>, 
funiculus.  [See  Aki.oii,  and  the  addition  to 
Hash  an  in  Amer.  «!.]  G. 

CHEDOKLAO'MER  CS^'H?  :  Xo- 
ioKKoyop.6p'  C/xxforl  ihmnor),  a  king  of  Flam,  in 
the  time  of  Abraham,  who  with  three  other  chiefs 
made  war  upon  the  kings  of  Sodom,  Gomorrah, 
Admah,  Zclsjim,  and  Zoar,  and  reduced  them  to 
lervitude.  For  twelve  vran,  he  retained  his  hold 
>ver  Uiem;  in  the  thirteenth  they  rebelled;  in  the 


n  at  year,  however,  he  and  his  allies  marched  npoa 
their  country,  and  after  defeating  many  neighbor- 
ing tribes,  encountered  the  five  kings  of  the  nlair 
in  the  vale  of  Siddim.  He  completely  routed  them 
slew  the  kings  of  .Sodom  and  Gomorrah,  and  car- 
ried away  much  spoil,  together  with  the  family  of 
Ix>t.  Chedorlaomcr  seems  to  have  jierished  in  the 
rescue  which  was  effected  by  Abraham  ujion  hear- 
ing of  the  captivity  of  his  nephew  (Gen.  xiv.  IT). 
According  to  Gesenius  the  meaning  of  the  word 

may  lie  "  handful  of  sheaves,  from  handful 

and  >\  sheaf;  "  but  this  is  unsatisfactory.  The 
name  of  a  king  is  found  upon  the  bricks  recently 
discovered  in  Chahlaa,  which  is  road  Ktulur-ma- 
pula.  This  man  has  l>een  supposed  to  1«  identica' 
with  Chedorlaomer,  and  the  opinion  is  confirmed 
by  the  fact  that  he  is  further  distinguished  bv  a 
title  which  may  1*  translated  "  Havager  of  the 
west."  "  As  however  one  ty|ie  alone  of  his  legend* 
has  been  discovered,"  says  Col.  I.'awlinsnn,  "it  u 
impossible  to  [ironounce  at  present  on  the  identifi- 
cation. 'Die  second  element  in  the  name  "  t'bedor- 
iaomcr  "  is  of  course  distinct  from  that  in  "  Kudur- 
mapula."  Its  substitution  may  lie  thus  accounted 
for.  In  the  names  of  Habylom'an  kings  the  latter 
portion  is  often  dropjiwl.  Thus  th^manrser  be- 
comes Shaliii'in  in  Hoshen;  J/c  /  Wdr/i-W-Wow, 
liecomes  Marduce/iipil.  Ac.  Kiufur-mapula  might 
therefore  become  known  as  Ktulur  simply.  The 

epithet  "cl-Ahmar,"  -.f^Nt  which  mcana  the 


o  The  use  of  the  word  In  this  sense  In  our  own 
Idiomatic  expression  —  "  hard  lines  "  will  not  bo  for- 
(otten.  Other  :orrespondenccs  between  C-itM  as  ap- 
UUd  to  moasurvuicnt,  and  our  own  words  "  rod  "  and 


Ked,  may  afterwards  have  lieen  added  to  the  name, 
and  may  have  l*en  corrupted  into  Isomer,  which, 
as  the  orthography  now  stands,  has  no  apparent 
meaning.  A\  </</;•-<  l-Ahumr,  or  "  Kedar  the  Ked.'' 
is  in  fact  a  famous  hero  in  Arabian  tradition,  and 
his  history  bears  no  inconsiderable  resemblance  to 
the  Scripture  narrative  of  t  hcd«T-laonier.  It  is 
al.so  very  |M>ssible  that  the  second  clement  in  the 
name  of  <  hedor  laonicr,  whatever  be  its  Hue  form, 
may  lie  a  Semitic  translation  of  the  original  llamite 
term  jiiapuli."  "Chedorlaomer  may  have  been 
the  leader  of  certain  immigrant  Chalihcau  Flamite* 
who  founded  the  great  (  haldn  an  empire  of  Herosu* 
ii:  the  early  part  of  the  2Uth  century  n.  c,  while 
Amraphel  and  Arioch.  the  llamite  kings  of  Shinar 
ami  Fllasar,  who  fought  under  his  banner  in  the 
Syrian  war  as  subordinate  chiefs,  and  Tidal,  who 
led  a  contingent  of  Median  Scyths  belonging  to  the 
old  population,  may  have  been  the  local 
who  had  submitted  to  his  jKiwer  when  be  im 
Chaldaa"  (Kawliuson  s  /AiW.,  i.  4')0,  440). 

S.  I„ 

CHEKSE  is  mentioned  only  three  limes  in  the 
Hible,  and  on  each  occasion  under  a  different  name 

in  the  Hebrew:  (1)  Hrz?.  from  to  curdle 

(Job  x.  10),  referral  to,  not  historically,  but  by 

way  of  illustration:  (2)  V^^-  from  V"!!\\  "> 
cut  WpvQaXiiti  too  7c£AoKTor,  I, XX. ;  formclliP 
aisti,  Vulg.,  1  Sam.  xv ii.  18);  the  Chaldee  and 

SyTiac  give  ^ZV.  :  Ilesy  chins  explains  Tpv<pa\tS*i 

MTfi^naTarovaitaXovrvpov:  (•'))  ""^  n'^CC:, 

from   nrr,  ft,  scrape  (2ad>«0  &o£,v,  LXX. 

"  chain."  and  also  "  rood  "  as  applied  In  the  proTinee* 
and  colonies,  to  solid  measurw  cf  wood,  »e.,  are  *b 
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of  line,  A.  V.  2  Sam.  xvii.  29:  the  Vul- 
gate, following  Theodotioifs  rendering,  yaAa^vA 
fuxrx<ipt«h  gives  pinyues  vitnlus,  guided  by  tlic  |>osi- 
tion  of  tho  words  after  "  sheep  "  :  the  Targum  and 
other  Jewish  authorities,  however,  identify  the  sub- 
stance with  those  mentioned  al»ove).  It  is  difficult 
to  decide  how  far  these  terms  correspond  with  our 
notion  of  cheese  ,  for  they  simply  express  various 
of  coagulation,  ft  may  he  observed  that 
is  not  at  the  present  day  common  among 
the  Iledouin  Arabs,  butter  l*ing  decidedly  prefermi ; 
but  there  is  a  substance,  closely  corresponding  to 
tliose  mentioned  in  1  Sam.  xvii.,  •>  .Sam.  xvii., 
consisting  of  coagulated  butter-milk,  whicli  is  dried 
Intil  it  becomes  <piite  hard,  and  is  then  ground : 
the  Arahd  eat  it  mixed  with  butter  (llurekhardt, 
Sottt  on  the  Bnlcuins,  i.  (JO).  In  reference  to  this 
■ulyect,  it  is  noticeable  that  the  ancients  seem  gen- 
erally to  have  used  either  butter  or  cheese,  but  not 
both:  thus  the  Greeks  had  in  reality  but  one  ex- 
pression for  the  two,  for  f}ovrvpov=  $ovs,  rvp6s, 
"cheese  of  kine:"  the  Romans  used  cheese  ex- 
clusively, while  all  nomad  tril.es  preferred  butter. 
The  distinction  between  cheese  proper,  and  coagula- 
ted milk,  seems  to  be  referred  to  in  I'linv,  xi.  96. 

\V  L.  B. 

CHETjAL  (V?3  [perfection}:  X«A*A  | 
[Vat  N«xo7jA,  N«-  belonging  to  the  preceding 
word :]  Chalnl),  Ezr.  x.  30  [where  he  is  mentioned 
as  one  of  the  eight  sons  of  Pahath-Moab  who  had 
all  taken"  strange  wives"]. 

CHE  LOTAS  (X*A*.'aT:  Held  is).  1.  Ancestor 
of  Baruch  (I Jar.  i.  1 ). 

2.  Hilkiah  the  high-priest  in  the  time  of  Isaiah 
(Bar.  i.  7).  \V.  A.  \V. 

CHELCI'AS  (XfXjc/ai,  i.  «.  n»f?V?i  the 
portionof  (he  I»ni,  IIii.ki \ti :  fftlcins),  the  father 
of  Susanna  (Hist.  «f  Sus.  2,  23,  03).  Tradition 
(Hippol.  in  Sus-inn.  i.  (589,  ed.  Mignc)  represents 
him  as  the  brother  of  Jeremiah,  and  identical  with 
the  priest  who  found  the  copy  of  the  law  in  the 
time  of  Josiah  (2  K.  xxii.  8).  B.  F.  \V. 

CHEI/LIAXS,  THE  (Jud.  ii.  2-3).  [Chkl- 
lur.] 

CHEI/LUH  ("rnb?,  Keri,  lmbs 
[ttrtnr/th,  FiirstJ:  X«A*fa;  [Vat.  FA.  X*A/f«ia; 
Aid.  Alex.  XtKla'.]  CMiVih),  Iv.r.  x.  30  [one  of 
the  sons  of  Bani,  who  had  foreign  wives]. 

CHEL'LUS  (XtKKois;  [Sin.  Xt<r\ous;  Vat.] 
Alex.  XtAous :  Vulg.  omits),  named  amongst  the 
places  beyond  (i.  c.  on  the  west  of)  .Ionian  to  wliich 
Nabuchodonosor  sent  his  summons  (Jud.  i.  9). 
Except  its  mention  with  "  Kades  "  there  is  no  clew 
to  its  situation.    Reland  (/W.  p.  717)  conjectures 

that  it  may  I*  Chnlutzn,  HV-lbn,  a  place  wliich, 
under  the  altered  form  of  f-'htsn,  was  well  known 
to  the  Roman  and  Greek  geographers.  With  this 
agrees  the  subsequent  mention  of  the  "  Land  of  the 
Chellians"  (TJjv  X«AAa.W  [Vat.  M.  XoAoaiau/; 
Sin.  Alex.  X*Ata>v\,  ti  rrn  Ctllm),  "  by  the  wilder- 
ness," to  the  south  of  whom  were  the  children  of 
Iihmael  (Jud.  ii.  23). 

•  Volkmar  (AiW.  in  die.  Apolr.  i.  191)  adopts 
the  reading  XaASeuW,  which  is  «upported  bv  the 
Sjriac.  a. 

CHEXOD  (XfAroi/A;  Alex.  XtKtovt )  [Sin. 
XiKcuovt;  Aid.  Xt\6S:]  Vulg.  omits;.  Many 
of  the  sons  of  Chelod" 
27 
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I  who  obeyed  the  summons  of  Xahuchndon»»sor  to 
his  war  with  Arphsixad  (Jud.  i.  G).  The  word  ii 
apparently  corrupt.  Simonis  suggests  xd Aw,  perh. 
Ctesiphon.    Ewald  conjectures  it  to  be  a  nickname 

for  the  Syrians,  "  sons  of  the  moles"  iVf!  {Cesek. 

iv.  543). 

•  Volkmar  gives  the  same  interpretation,  oidy 
applying  the  term,  in  accordance  with  his  theory  of 
the  look,  to  the  Roman  armies  as  a  Schanzi/ritfor- 
ffter,  famous  for  intrenching.  Sec  his  tiiil.  in 
•lie  Apvtr.  i.  31  f.,  153.  A. 

CHE'LUB  (nb3  [Nrti-cyt]).  1.  A  man 
among  the  desecndants'of  Judah.  d.-,.  ril.ed  [1  Chr. 
iv.  11]  as  the  brother  of  Shuah  and  the  fath.T  of 
Meehir  [I  Chr.  iv.  11].  (In  the  I.XX.  the  name 
is  given  as  Caleb,  XoA*£,  the  father  of  Ascha;  the 
daughter  of  the  well-known  Caleb  was  Aehsali; 
Vulg.  Caleb.) 

2.  (,6Xt\ov0;  [Vat.  Xo&ouS:]  Chduh).  Ezri 
the  son  of  Chelub  was  the  overseer  of  those  who 
"  did  the  work  of  the  field  for  tillage  of  the  ground," 
one  of  David's  officers  (I  Chr.  xx\ii.  2*i). 

CHELU'BAI  [3  syl.]  02^3  [h 
Fiirst]:  6  XaA»/8;  [Vat.  M.  Oxa0«A,  V.  e.  6  Xo- 
0t\:]  Calu/n),  the  son  of  Hezron,  of  one  of  the 
chief  families  of  Judah.  The  uamc  occurs  in  1 
Chr.  ii.  9  only,  and  from  a  comparison  of  this  pas- 
sage with  ii.  18  and  42,  it  would  appear  to  Ikj  but 
another  form  of  the  name  Caleb.  It  is  worth 
noting  tliat,  while  in  this  passage  Jcrahmeel  u 
stated  to  be  a  brother  of  Chelubai.  it  ap|x5\rs  from 
1  Sam.  xxvii.  10  that  the  Jerahmeelitcs  were  pliccd 
on  the  "  south  of  Judah,"  where  also  wen'  the  jios- 
sessions  of  the  house  of  Caleb  (Judg.  i.  1.");  1  Sam. 
xxr.  3,  xxx.  14).    In  the  Syria/:  Vers,  the  name  is 

U^NlD,  Sulci ;  probably  a  transcriber's  ciror  for 

Celubi  (Burrington,  i.  209).  G. 

CHEM'ARIMS,  THE  (2^3271:  (in  9 
K.  xxiii.  5]  oi  Xupapip;  [Vat.]  Alex,  oi  Xtupaptui'. 
arusjHCf*,  cetlitui).  This  word  only  nceurs  in  the 
text  of  the  A.  V.  in  Zeph.  i.  4.  In  2  K.  xxiii.  5 
it  is  rendered  "idolatrous  priests,"  and  in  Hos.  x. 
5  "priests,"  and  in  both  cases  "chemarim"  is 
given  in  the  margin.  So  far  as  regards  the  Hebrew 
usage  of  the  word  it  is  exclusively  applied  to  the 
priests  of  the  false  worship,  and  was  in  all  prob- 
ability a  term  of  foreign  origin.    In  Syriac  the 

word  ji^OQ-O,  cumri,  is  found  without  the  same 

restriction  of  meaning,  being  used  in  Judg.  xvii.  fi, 
12,  of  the  priest  of  Micah,  while  in  Is.  lxi.  0  it 
denotes  the  priests  of  the  true  God,  and  in  I  leb.  ii 
17  is  applied  to  Christ  himself.  The  root  in  Syriac 
signifies  "  to  be  sad,"  and  hence  eiunro  is  supposed 
to  denote  a  mournful,  ascetic  person,  and  hence  a 

priest  or  monk  (compare  Arab.  Jlo!.  «6i7,  and 
Syr.  abU,\  in  the  same  sense).  Kimcb' 


derived  it  from  a  root  signifying  "  to  1*  bLack,  ' 
l>ecause  the  idoLatrous  priests  wt)re  black  garments; 
but  this  is  without  foundation.  [Iixu.atky,  II.] 
In  the  Peshito-Syriac  of  Acts  xix.  35  the  feminine 
form  of  the  won!  is  used  to  render  the  Greek 
yto)*6por,  "a  temple  keeper."  Compare  the  Vulg 
miitui,  which  is  the  translation  of  <  "hemarini  in 
two  passages.  W  A.  W. 

CHE  MOSH  (tn»?  [perh.  nbduer,  Gf  . 
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firty  hearth,  i.  e.  god  of  fire,  Fiirst] :  Xo^J ;  [Vat. 
m  Judg.  A/iait :]  Chatnos),  the  national  deity  of 
the  Moalites  (Num.  xxi.  29;  Jer.  xlviii.  7,  13,  4fl). 
In  Judg.  xi.  24,  he  also  appears  as  the  god  of  the 

Ammonites:  he  must  not,  however,  be  identified 
with  Molech.  Solomon  introduced,  and  Josiah 
abolished,  the  worship  of  (hemosh  at  Jerusalem 
(1  K.  xi.  7;  2  K.  xxiii.  1.1).  With  regard  to  the 
meaning  of  the  name,  and  the  position  which 
Chemosh  held  in  mythology,  we  have  nothing  to 
record  beyond  doubtful  and' discordant  conjectures. 
Jerome  (Comm.  in  Is.  xv.  2)  identifies  him  with 
Baal-Peor;  others  with  Baal-Zebuh,  ou  etymologi- 
cal grounds;  other*,  as  Geaenius  (Tfxsuur.  093), 
with  Mars,  or  the  god  of  war,  ou  similar  grounds; 
and  others  (Beyer  >t,l  ,SYM»,  p.  323)  with  Saturn, 
as  the  stir  of  ill  omen,  <  'hemosh  having  been  wor- 
shipped, according  to  a  Jewish  tradition,  under  tlie 
form  of  a  black  star.  Jerome  (on  Is.  xv.)  notices 
Dibon  as  the  chief  seat  of  his  worship. 

W.  L.  B. 

CHENA'ANAH  (n3y33:  Xayard  ryat. 
Xavaav;  Alex.  XayavaV-]  Chanana  ;  according  to 
Gran.  fern,  of  Canaan).  1.  Son  of  Bilban,  son  of 
Jediacl,  son  of  Benjamin,  head  of  a  Benjaniite  house 
(1  Chr.  vii.  10),  probably  of  the  family  of  the 
Betaitcs.    [Be  la.] 

2.  [Xcumdv;  Vat.  M.  1  K.  xxii.  11,  Xoa^o: 
Alex.  Xavava,  Xmmk  Xayaaya. :  Cliatuuina.) 
Father,  or  ancestor,  of  Zedekiah,  the  false  prophet 
who  made  him  horns  of  iron,  and  encouraged  Aliah 
to  go  up  against  Kamoth-Gilead,  and  smote  .Micaiah 
on  the  cheek  (1  K.  xxii.  11,  24;  2  Chr.  xriii.  10, 
23).    He  may  be  the  same  as  Uie  preceding. 

A.  C.  H. 

CHENA'NI  0333  [JthovaJ,  ap/winUd  or 
nadt]:  Xurtvli  FAa.  Alex.  Xayewi;  FA*.  Vat. 
omit: J  et  Channni),  one  of  the  Invites  who  assisted 
st  the  solemn  purification  of  the  people  under  Ezra 
f>'eh.  ix.  4  only).    By  the  LXX.  the  word  Bam 

032)  preceding  is  read  as  if  meaning  "  sons  "  — 
•*  sons  of  Chcnani."  Tlie  Vulgate  and  A.  V.  ad- 
hering to  the  Masorctic  pointing,  insert  "  and." 

CHENANI'AH  [as  above]:  x«- 

wcf«,  Xwtvlaf.  [Vat.  Kwv tyia,  Xtcvtrtia;  Alex. 
Kttvtna,  Xotytvias;  in  1  Chr.  xv.  27,  Alex.  Xtvc 
pias;  Vat.  ItYoviat;  FA.  Euxoyiat  ]  U/ton<rni<ts)} 
chief  of  tlie  Invites,  when  David  carried  the  ark  to 
Jerusalem  (I  Chr.  xv.  22,  xxvi.  29).    In  1  dir.  xv. 

27,  his  name  is  written  TX^fff. 
CHE'PHAR-HAAMMO'NAI  (~1S3 

•j'^^n,  u  Hamlet  of  the  Ammonites;  "  Kapatpa 
koi  Kt<f>tpd  teal  Moyl  [Vat.  -^ci-  and  -m] ;  Alex. 
Kcufrnpapipuv ;  [Comp.  Katpapannwya-]  \Wa  Km- 
iw/i),  a  place  mentioned  among  the  towns  of  Ben- 
jamin (Josh,  xviii.  24).  No  trace  of  it  has  yet 
lieeji  discovered,  but  in  its  name  is  doubtless  pre- 
served the  memory  of  an  incursion  of  the  Ammonites 
up  the  long  ravines  which  lead  from  Uie  Jordan 
falley  to  the  highlands  of  Benjamin.  G. 

CHEPHIHAH  (rTV£|jrrt  with  ^definite 
article,  except  In  the  later  books,  —  «'  the  hamlet:  " 
[Rom.]  Kt<ptpd,  [etc.  ;  Vnt.  KtQttpa,  ♦ei/xx, 
Keupttaa;  FA.  in  Neh.  Keuptipa;  Alex.]  Xtcptipa, 
[etc.:]  Oiphirn,  Cnplvira),  one  of  the  four  cities 
it*  the  Gibeonites  (Josh.  ix.  17),  and  named  aftcr- 
the  towns  of  Benjamin,  with  Kamah, 
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Beeroth,  and  Mizpeh  (xviii.  20).  Tht  loeii  of 
Chephirah  returned  with  Zerubhabel  fronr.  Bab  j  low 
(Ezr.  ii.  25;  Neh.  vu.  29).  The  Samaritan  Ver- 
sion, at  Gen.  xiii.  3,  renders  Hai  (Ai)  by  Cephrak, 

r"HE2  :  but  this  cannot  be  Chephirah.  since  1 
Ai  and  it  are  mentioned  together  in  Josh.  ix.  (o 
3  with  17),  and  in  the  lists  of  Ezra  and  Ne 
already  quoted.  And  indeed  Dr.  Robinson  seem* 
to  have  discovered  it  under  the  scarcely  altered 
name  of  Kefir,  in  Uie  mountain-country  on  the 
western  confines  of  Benjamin,  about  2  miles  east 
of  Yalo  (Ajalou)  (Hob.  iii.  140).  [Caphika.] 

CHE-RAN  (773:  Xo#dV:  Charan),  one 
of  the  sons  of  Dishon  (so  A.  V.,  but  Hebrew  is 
Dishan),  the  Horitc  "duke"  (Gen.  xxxvi.  20;  1 
Chr.  i.  41).  No  name  corresponding  with  this 
has  yet  been  discovered  amongst  the  tribes  of 
Arabia. 

CHE'REAS  {Xaipiaf,  [Alex.  Xtptas']  Cho- 
reas), a  brother  of  Tunotheus,  the  leader  of  the 
Ammonites  against  Judas  Maccabseus  (1  Mace.  v. 
0),  who  held  Gazara  (Jazar,  1  Mace.  v.  8),  where 
he  was  slain  on  the  capture  of  the  fortress  by  thi 
Jews  (2  Mace.  x.  32,  37).  B.  F.  W. 


CHER/ETHIMS  [properly 

(CVT!3),  Ez.  xxv.  16.  'Hie  plural  form  of  Uw 
word  elsewhere  rendered  Ciiekethitks  ;  which 
see.  The  Hebrew  word  occurs  again  in  Zeph.  ii. 
5:  A.  V.  "  Cherethites."  In  these  passages  the 
LXX.  render  Cretans,  and  the  Vulgate  by  Pakeatini 
and  Philistines  (Kpyrtf.  Alex,  [in  Ex.]  Kptras 
ailtovos:  Palattim,  PhilUthini). 

CHER-ETHITES  AND  PEI/ETHITES 

Oobcn*)  Tn? : 4  xtpM  *ai  a*«A»rt,  [etc.?] 

(TwfjtaroipvkaKts,  Joseph.  Ant.  rii.  5,  §  4:  Cereihi 
et  PhtUthi),  the  life-guards  of  King  David  (2  Sam. 
viii.  18,  xv.  18,  xx.  7,  23;  1  K.  i.  38,  44;  1  Chr. 
xviii.  17).  These  titles  are  commonly  said  to  sig- 
nify "  executioners  and  couriers  "  (iyyapoi)  from 

.""Hr,  to  siiy,  and  to  run.   It  is  plain  thav 

these  ro}-al  guards  were  employed  as  executioners 
(2  K.  xi.  4),  and  as  couriers  (1  K.  xiv.  27).  Sim- 
iLirly  Potiphar  was  captain  of  the  guard  of  Pharaoh, 
and  also  chief  of  the  executioners  (Gen.  xxxvii.  30), 
as  was  Arioch,  Nebuchadnezzar's  oftieiT  (Dan.  ii.  14). 
In  the  latter  part  of  David's  reign  the  Cherethites 
and  Pelethites  were  comnauded  by  Benaiah  (2  Sam. 
viii.  18,  xx.  23,  xxiii.  23).  But  it  has  been  con- 
jectured that  the  royal  body-guards  may  have  been 
foreign  mercenaries,  like  the  Tojie's  Swiss  guards. 
They  are  connected  with  the  Gittites,  a  foreign 
tribe  (2  Sam.  xv.  18);  and  the  Cherethites  an 
mentioned  as  a  nation  (1  Sam.  xxx.  14),  dwelling 
apparently  on  the  coast,  and  therefore  probably 
Philistines,  of  which  name  Pelethites  may  be  only 
another  form.  R.  \V.  B. 

CHE'RITH,  THE  BROOK  (.TTD  Vn*l 
[torrent  of  the  cut  or  gon/e] :  xtifidfifiovt  XotfdB: 
torrent  Oirith),  the  torrent  bed  or  troth/  —  to  use 
the  modern  Arabic  word  which  exactly  answers  to 
the  Hebrew  Jfachnl — in  (not  "  by,"  as  the  trans* 
lators  of  the  A.  V.  were  driven  to  say  by  their  use 
of  the  word  "brook")  which  Elijah  hid  himself 
during  the  early  part  of  the  three  years'  drought 
(1  K.  xvii.  3,  5).    No  further  mention  of  it  is 
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found  In  the  Bible,  and  by  Joscphus  [Ant.  viii  13, 1 
|  S)  it  is  spoken  of  merely  as  xftpAftovs  ris- 

The  position  of  the  Cherith  has  been  much  dis- 
puted. Tlie  words  of  the  passage  unfortunately 
give  no  clew  to  it:  — "get  thee  hence  («'.  e.  ap- 
parently from  the  spot  where  the  interview  with 
Ahab  had  taken  place,  and  which  mayor  may  not 

be  Samaria),  and  turn  thy  face  eastward  (H  y"TP), 
and  hide  thee  in  the  torrent  Crith,  which  is  facing 

b"?)  the  Jordan."  The  expression  "  facing 
the  .Tordan,"  which  occurs  also  in  verse  5,  seems 
simply  to  indicate  that  the  stream  in  question  ran 
into  that  river  and  not  into  either  the  Mediter- 
ranean or  the  Dead  Sea.  Joscphus,  as  we  have 
seen,  does  not  name  the  torrent,  and  he  saya  that 
Ehjah  went,  not  "eastward,"  but  towards  the 
south  —  tls  t4  wpbs  virov  fiipn-  Eusebius  and 
Jerome  on  the  other  hand  (Onomasticon,  Chorath) 
plaqe  the  Cherith  beyond  Jordan,  where  also 
Scbwarz  (51)  would  identify  it  in  a  HWy  Alias, 
opposite  Bethshean.  This  is  the  W<uhj  d-Yabit 
(Jabesh),  which  Benj.  Tudela  says  is  a  corruption 

of  CS^bS  (ii.  408;  Asher).  The  only  tra- 
dition on  the  subject  is  one  mentioned  by  Marinus 
Sanutus  in  13*21;  that  it  ran  by  Phasaclus,  Herod's 
city  in  the  Jordan  valley.  This  would  make  it  the 
'Ain  Fusdil  which  falls  from  the  mountains  of 
Ephraim  into  the  Ghdr,  south  of  Kum  Surtabeh, 
and  about  15  miles  above  Jericho.  This  view  is 
supported  by  Bachiene,  and  in  our  own  time  by 
Van  de  Velde  (ii.  310).  The  spring  of  the  brook 
is  concealed  under  high  cliffs  and  under  the  shade 
of  a  dense  jungle  (V.  de  Velde,  Meminr,  339).  Dr. 
Robinson  on  the  other  hand  would  find  the  name 

in  the  Wathj  Kelt  (oJLi'1',  behind  Jericho.  The 
two  names  are  however  bo  essentially  unlikej  —  not 
so  much  in  the  change  of  the  C<i/>ft  to  Knpht  and 
Jtesh  to  Lam,  both  of  which  are  conceivable,  as  in 
the  removal  of  the  accent  from  the  end  in  Crith  to 
the  beginning  in  Kelt,  —  that  this  identification  is 
difficult  to  receive,  esjwcially  in  the  absence  of  any 
topographical  grounds.  (See  the  same  doubt  ex- 
pressed by  Winer,  L'hrith.) 

The  argument  from  probability  Is  in  favor  of  the 
Cherith  being  on  the  east  of  Jordan,  of  which 
Klyah  was  a  native,  and  where  he  would  be  more 
■ut  of  Ahah's  reach  than  in  any  of  the  recesses  of 
«he  mountains  of  Ephraim  or  ISenjamin.  With 
increased  knowledge  of  that  part  of  the  country, 
the  name  may  possibly  be  discovered  there.  G. 

•  Dt.  Robinson  reaffirms  the  identitv  of  Cherith 
and  KtU  in  his  Phyt.  Geo,j.  p.  94,  f.  WiUm 
(Lands  •>/  the  Bible,  ii.  5)  holds  the  same  view, 
't  is  impossible  to  press  the  argument  fn»m  any 
opposed  affinity  in  the  names.  Dr.  Van  Dyck, 
one  of  the  l.wst  living  authorities,  says:  '•  I  ilo  not 
see  how  Kelt  can  be  derived  from  Cherith,  except 
on  principles  of  etymology  which  make  no  account 
Of  vowels  and  consonants."  "  Hence  in  this  rspoct, 
Kelt  may  hive  no  advantage  over  'Ain  Fusdit,  or 
tny  other  place  put  forward  for  this  identification. 
But  it  must  be  owned  that  a  brook  or  ravine  better 
rutted  to  have  been  the  asylum  of  the  prophet  could 
hardly  be  found  anywhere.  Mr.  Tristram  ( Isind  of 
Israel,  p.  202,  2d  ed.)  mentions  some  traits  of  the 
locality  which  accord  remarkably  with  the  Scripture 
fteeouat  In  going  down  from  Jerusalem  to  Jericho 


•  •  From  a  note  to  the  write'  II. 


the  frightful  gorge  opens  suddenly  ujon  vm  at  a 
bend  of  the  road,  about  two  miles  from  the  Plain: 
there  "the  traveller  finds  himself  in  front  of  ■ 
precipice,  perhaps  500  feet  high,  pierced  by  many 
inaccessible  anchorite  caverns,  and  with  a  steep, 
rugged  hill  above.  We  gaze  down  into  the  steep 
ravine,  and  see  the  ravens,  eagles,  and  griffon-vul- 
tures sailing  beneath  us.  These  arc  now  the  sole 
inhabitants  of  these  caves,  the  monarchs  of  the 
waste."  It  will  be  seen  how  well  this  description 
answers  to  the  import  of  the  ancient  name.  In  a 
retreat  like  this,  too,  the  prophet  could  easily  have 
hid  himself  from  the  knowledge  and  pursuit  of 
Ahab,  and  the  birds  of  prey,  which  must  hare 
haunted  the  place  of  old  as  now,  could  have  brought 
to  him  the  food  which  God  prepared  through  them 
for  the  preservation  of  ois  servant. 

There  is  a  treatise  "  Elias  corvorum  convictor  " 
in  the  Critici  Sacri.  Gumpach's  "  Elias  und  die 
Raben  "  in  his  Alttestununtliche  Stwlien,  p.  200  ff. 
(Heidelberg,  1352),  is  an  attempt  to  remove  from 
the  narrative  all  traces  of  a  miraculous  interven- 
tion. We  have  the  various  opinions  on  the  subject 
canvassed,  and  the  obvious  meaning  of  the  history 
vindicated,  in  Dealing's  OOstrratioiies  Sacra,  Pari 
L,  No.  xxv.  H. 

CHETIUB  (3T?  :  Xtpoifi,  Xapo:  0 ;  (Tat. 
in  Ezr.  corrupt:]  Cheiiib),  apjiarently  a  place  in 
Babylonia  from  which  some  jiersons  of  doubtful 
extraction  returned  to  Judaa  with  Zerubhabcl  (Ezr. 
ii.  59;  Neh.  vii.  01).  In  the  parallel  list  of  1  Esdr. 
v.  this  name,  with  the  next,  Addan,  seems  to  be 
corrupted  to  Ciiauaatii- au\k. 

CHERUB,  CHER  UBIM  (3m?,  plnr. 

C^STS,  or,  as  mostly  in  Pentateuch,  □s3"13  : 
■£tpov&,  xtpov&ifi  [Vat.  Ale*.  -$ttfi  or  -0fiyj). 
Hie  symbolical  figure  so  called  was  a  composite 
creature-form,  which  finds  a  parallel  in  the  religious 
insignia  of  Assyria,  Egypt,  and  Persia,  e.  g.  the 
sphinx,  the  winged  bulls  and  lions  of  Nineveh,  Ac., 


a  general  prevalence  which  prevents  the  necessity 
of  our  regarding  it  as  a  mere  adoption  from  the 
Egyptian  ritual.  In  such  forms  (comp.  the  Cbi- 
ma-ra  of  Greek  and  the  Griffin  of  northeaMar* 
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febles)  every  imaginative  people  has  nought  to  em- 
body iU  uotioua  either  of  the  attributes  of  Divine 
essence,  or  of  the  vast  powers  of  nature  which 
transcend  Uiat  of  man.  In  the  various  legends 
of  Hercules  the  hull  and  the  lion  constantly  appear 
as  forms  of  hostile  and  evil  power;  and  some  of  the 
Persian  sculptures  apparently  represent  evil  genii 
similar  quasi-cherubic  forms.  The  I  lehrew 
i  to  limit  the  number  of  the  cherubim. 


CHERUB 

'  ordinate,  ffltf  the  supporters  to  a  shield,  and  are 
'  re|«ated,  as  Jt  were  tlie  distinctive  bearings  of  di- 
vine heraldry,  —  the  mark,  carved  or  wrought, 
everywhere  ou  the  house  and  furniture  of  God  (Ex. 
«v.  20;  IK.  vi.  20,  35,  vii.  211,  3ti). 

Those  on  the  ark  were  to  lie  placed  with  wingi 
stretched  forth,  one  at  each  end  of  the  mercy-seat, 
and  to  lw  made  "of  the  mercy-seat,"  which  Abar- 
l*nel  (Spencer,  De  Ley.  lltb.  ritual,  iii.,  Diss,  v.) 
and  others  interpret  of  the  same  mass  of  gold  with 
it,  namely,  wrought  by  hammering,  not  cast  and 
then  joined  on.  This  seems  doubtful,  but  from  the 

word  ni?*|v?2,  the  solidity  of  the  metal  may  per- 
haps be  inferred.  They  are  called  xtpov&lfi  8o{tji 
(Heb.  iz.  5),  as  on  them  the  glory,  when  visible, 
rested ;  but,  whether  thus  visibly  symbolized  or  not, 
a  perpetual  presence  of  God  is  attributed  to  the 
Holy  of  Holies.  They  were  anointed  with  the  holy 
oil,  like  the  ark  itself,  and  the  other  sacred  furni- 
ture. Their  wings  were  to  be  stretched  upwards, 
and  their  faces  "towards  each  other  and  towards 
Fig.  3.  Assyrian  Gryphon.  {LnjarJ,  h.  4M».)  the  mercy-scat."  It  is  remarkable  that  with  such 
.  ,o  .  %         i     .       ,  precise  directions  as  to  their  position,  attitude,  and 

A  pair  (Ex.  xxv.  18,  Ac.)  were  placed  on  the  mercy-  materkl)  rave  that  t^y  were  winged,  la 

seat  of  the  ark ;  a  pair  of  colossal  size  "  overshad  •  Cooccrninir  their  ' 
owed  it  in  Solomon's  Temple  w  ith  the  canopy  of 
their  contiguously  extended  wings.  Ezckicl,  i.  4- 
14,  speaks  of  four/'  and  similarly  the  ajiocalyptic 
(wa  (Kev.  iv.  G)  arc  four.  So  at  the  front  or  cast 
of  Eden  were  posted  "  the  cherubim,"  as  though 
the  whole  of  gome  recognized  number.  They  utter 
no  voice,  tliough  one  is  "  heard  from  above  them," 
nor  have  dealings  with  men  save  to  awe  and  repel. 
A  "man  clothed  in  linen  "  is  introduced  as  a  me- 
dium of  communication  between  them  and  the 
prophet,  whereas  for  a  similar  office  one  of  the  ser- 
aphim personally  officiates ;  and  these  latter  also 
"cry  one  to  another."  The  cherubim  are  placed 
beneath  the  actual  presence  of  Jehovah,  whose 
moving  throne  they  appear  to  draw  (Gen.  iii.  24; 
Ex.  i.  5,  25,  2G,  x.  1,  2,  G,  7:  Is.  vi.  2,  3,  G).  The 

expression,  however,  "  the  chariot  (1*123 ""IQ)  of 
the  cherubim  "  (I  Chr.  xxviii.  18),  does  not  imply 
wheels,  but  the  w  hole  apparatus  of  ark  and  cheru- 
bim is  prolmhly  so  called  in  reference  to  its  being 
carried  on  staves,  and  the  word*  "  chariot  "  and 
"  cherubim  "  arc  in  apposition.    So  a  sedan  might 

be  called  a  "  carriage,"  and  35  ""VD  is  used  for  the 
body  of  a  litter.  See,  however,  Dorjen,  De  Cherub. 
S<mct.  (ap.  I'golini,  vol.  viii.),  where  the  opposite 
opinion  is  ably  supported.  The  glory  symbolizing 
that  presence  which  eye  cannot  see,  rests  or  rides 
on  them,  or  one  of  them,  thence  dismounts  to  the 
temple  threshold,  and  then  departs  and  mounts 
again  (Fx.  x.  4,  18;  comp.  ix.  3;  Ps.  xviii.  10). 
There  is  in  them  an  entire  absence  of  human  sym- 
pathy, and  even  on  the  mercy-seat  they  probably 
appeared  not  merely  as  admiring  and  wondering 
(1  I'et.  i.  12),  but  an  guardians  of  the  covenant 
and  avengers  of  its  breach.  A  single  figure  there 
would  liave  suggested  an  idol,  which  two,  especially 
•hen  represented  regarding  something  greater  than 
iliemselvcs,  could  not  do.    They  thus  became  sub- 

>•  It  Is  perhaps  questkm.iblo  whether  the  smaller  j  they  could  hawe  been  lost  in  the  course  of  its  w&ntkr- 
tberabbn  on  the  merer-seat  were  there  In  Solomon's  Inge  [see  A  as  or  Coves  ast]  ;  still,  the  presence  of  tht 
Wnpw,  U  well  as  tho  colossal  overshadowing;  ones.  '  two  pairs  U.gctl*r  seems  hardly  consistent  and  appro 
That  they  were  on  the  ark  when  brought  from  Shiloh  '  priate. 

to  the  battle  seems  most  likely ;  and  it  Is  hardly  con- :  &  The  number  four  was  one  of  those  which  wert 
aktoot  with  the  reverential  awe  shown  in  the  treat-  aaered  among  the  Jews,  ltfie  erven,  and  forty  (Oahr 
l  of  the  ark,  ev«n  by  the  eaeaay,  to  «H'l*>~  that  D*  Symbol.}.  [Nona**.] 


Fig.  4.  Assyrian  winged  bull.  (Layard,  Mn.  and  Bab 

276.) 

Was  this  shape  already  familiar,  or  kept  design- 
edly mysterious?  From  the  fact  that  cherubim 
were  blazoned  on  Uie  doors,  walls,  curtains,  Arc,  of 
the  house,  and  from  the  detailed  description  of 
shapes  by  Ezekic),  tho  latter  notion  might  be 
thouglit  absurd,    lkrt  if  the  text  of  Ezokid,  and 
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fl»  carving*,  Ac,  of  the  temple  had  made  them  :  and  omniscience,  not  as  representations  of  acta*, 
popular,  Joscphus  could  not  possibly  have  said  (Ant.  I  l*eiiigs  (Clem.  Alex.  Strom,  v.  p.  211),  the  cherubim 
riii.  3,  §  3)  Ttti  3«  ytaovf&ui  ouSt\$  friroial  rtvts  '  should  lie  regarded.''  l'hilo  indeed  assigns  a  varied 
f)<raj>  «iir*.V  ovl?  tiK&acu  Svrarcu.  It  is  aLso  re-  signification  to  thechcruhim:  in  one  place  he  makes 
markahle  that  Fx.  i.  sneaks  of  them  as  "  living  [  them  allegories  of  the  licneticent  and  avenging  en- 
treatures"  (nvp,   (ia),   under  mere   animal  ergies  of  (io<I ;  in  another,  of  the  two  hemispheres 


Tonus.  Into  which  description  in  eh.  x.  14,  the 
remarkable  expression,  "  the  face  of  a  cherub,"  is 
introduced,  and  the  prophet  concludes  by  a  refer- 
ence to  his  former  vision,  and  an  identification  of 
those  creatu  res  with  the  cherubim — (v.  2U)  "I 
knew  that  they  were  cherubim."  On  the  whole 
It  seems  likely  that  the  word  "cherub"  meant  not 
only  the  composite  creature-form,  of  which  the  man, 
lion,  ox,  and  eagle  were  the  elements,  but,  further, 
some  peculiar  ami  mystical  form,  which  Kzekiel, 
being  a  priest,  would  know  and  recognize  as  "  the 
face  of  a  ciikkub,"  tear'  i^oxhv  -  but  which  was 
kept  secret  from  all  others ;  and  such  probably  were 
those  on  the  ark.  which,  when  it  was  moved,  was 


of  the  then  astronomical  system,  one  of  which  suj>- 
|*>rted  the  planets  and  the  other  the  fixed  stars; 
elsewhere,  of  power  and  goodness  simply.  They 
are  symU>lical  in  Cien.  iii.  24,  just  as  tlic  serpent  is 
a  symbol  in  iii.  1-14.  though  functions  and  actions 
arc  attributed  to  each.  W  hen  such  symbolical 
forms  have  become  conventional,  the  next  step  is 
to  liberalize  them  as  concrete  shapes  of  real  beings. 
The  (wa  of  Hev.  iv.  are  related  botli  to  the 
cherubim  and  to  the  seraphim  »f  prophecy,  com- 
bining the  symbols  of  lx>th.  They  are  not  stern 
and  unsympathizing  like  the  former,  but  invite  the 
seer  to  "  come  and  see;  "  nor  like  the  latter  do  they 
cover  their  face  (Is.  vi.  2)  from  the  presence  of 


deitv,  or  use  their  wings  to  sixrd  on  his  errands, 
always  covered  [Akk   ok  Covenant]    though  b    ■ '  of       «  ,       ■         „  the  cAore*. 

>f  the  heavenly  host.    And  here,  too,  symbolism 


those  on  the  hangings  and  panels  might  be  of  the 
|wpular  device."  What  this  peculiar  cherubic  form 
was  is  perhaps  an  im|*enetrablc  mystery.    It  wu 
probably  believed   |>opularly  to  be 
something  of  the  bovine  tyjie  (though 
in  Ps.  cvi.  20  the  notion  apjiears  to 
be  marked  as  degraded ) :  so  Spencer 
{Ik  Uy.  lUhr.  ii7.  iii.  LHss.  5,  4,  2* 
thinks  that  the  ox  was  the  forma 
pivecij/wi,  and  quotes  (irotius  on  Kx. 
Bv.  18;  iJochart,  Ilitrozwc.  p.  87 
«1.  10tf».    Hence  the  "golden  calf." 
The  symbolism  of  the  visions  of  Eze- 
kitd  is  more  complex  than  that  of  the 
earlier  Scriptures,  and  he  certainly 
means  that  each  composite  creature- 
form  had  four  faces  so  as  to  look  four 
Ways  at  once,  was  four-sided  6  and 
four-winged,  so  as  to  move  with  in- 
stant rapidity  in  every  direction  with- 
out turning,  whereas  the  Mosaic  idea 
was  probably  single-faced,17  and  with 
but  one  pair  of  wings.    Kzekfel  adds 
also  the  imagery  of  the  wheels  —  a 
mechanical  to  the  previous  animal 
forms.   This  might  typify  inanimate 
satuaa  revolving  in  a  iixed  course,  informed  by  the 
spiritual  power  of  (iod.    The  additional  symbol  of 
being  "full  of  eyes  "  is  one  of  obvious  meaning. 
This  mysterious  form  might  well  be  the  symbol 


ever  sliding  into  realism,  these  have  been  diversely 


Fig.  5.    Assyrian  sphinx.    (Layard,  11.  345.) 

construed,  e.  g.  as  the  four  evangelists,  four  arch- 
angels, Ac 

Many  etymological  sources  for  the  word  — TTS 


of  Him  whom  none  could  behold  and  live."  For  ! have  pruiwsed.  The  two  Iwst  worth  noticing 
M  symbols  of  Divine  attributes,  e.  «/.  omnipotence  a,ld  between  which  it  is  dillicult  to  choose  are.  (1) 


<«  The  "cherubim,  lions,  and  oxen,"  which  orna- 
mented certain  utensils  in  the  temple  (1  K.  rli.  29), 
sre  probably  all  to  l»e  viewed  as  cherubic  innijrni*.  the 
former  of  composite  form,  the  two  latter  of  simple. 

b  Sehoettgcn,  Hit.  H'hr.  ad  Apoe.  iv.  3,  quote* 
Pirkt  Rati.  Eiezrr,  "  Ad  quatuor  pedes  (throni)  sunt 
|natuor  animal  ia  quorum  uuutnquodquc  quatuor  faciei 
<  tot  alas  habct.  Quando  lK>us  loquitur  nb  orientc, 
one  Id  fit  inter  duos  rlierubinns  farie  liomlnl*  ;  quando 
k  meridie,  tunc  Id  fit  inter  duos  chcrubinos  facie  leo- 
nto,"  Ac. 

c  Bahr,  Svmbo',k;  vol.  I.  pp.  313-14  (*  bow  entire 
smarts  on  this  subject  are  valuable  atu  often  pro- 
fundi, Inclines  to  think  that  the  precise  form  varied 
within  certain  limits  ;  t.  g.  the  cherubic  figure  might 
■are  o.  «,  two,  or  four  faces,  two  or  four  feet,  one  or 
.wo  pair  of  wings,  and  might  have  the  bovine  or  leo- 
sbw  type  as  Its  basis ;  the  imagery  being  modified  to 


est  forms  of  creature-being  expressing  best  the  highest 
attributes  of  the  Creator.  That  lie  thinks  the  human 
form  might  indicate  spirituality  (p.  340).  (Com p. 
Grot,  on  Kxod.  xxv.  IS,  and  1Kb.  ix.  5.)  Some  useful 
hints  as  to  the  connection  of  cherubic  with  otbei 
mythological  forms  may  be  found  lu  Crcuzer,  Si/m- 
M.  i.  441,  &40. 

d  In  Kx.  xxvlll.  14,  1ft,  the  Tyrian  king  is  addressed 
as  the  "  anointing  cherub  that  covereth."  This  seems 
a  iniatako  In  the  A.  V.,  arising  from  a  confusion  of 

""ITCC,  which  means  "  stretched  out "  (Yulg.  chmtb 
rxuntu»\  from  fltTe,  Aram,  to  exltnd,  with 


int. 


word  from  FltCe,  to  an 
rowed  no  doubt  from  the  " 
cherubim  of  the  sanctuary  , 
with  their  wings.   So  the  king  should  bars  been  the 
of  the  law. 


The  notion  Is  bar- 
extended  "  attitude  of  the 
"  covering  "  the  ark,  fcc, 
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Fig.  6.  A 

he  Sjrfatc  '-iO^O,  yrmt,  strong  (Gesen.  t.  r.  ; 

eomp.  Philo  dt  Pro/ny'it,  p.  4f»5).  'ITie  fact  that 
all  tie  symlwls  emlodv  various  funus  of  strength, 
the  lion  among  wild,  and  the  ox  among  tame  beasts, 
the  eagle  among  birds,  the  man  as  supreme  over  all 

nature,  is  in  favor  of  this;  (2)  the  Syriac 
to  plough,  i.  e.  to  cut  into ;  hence  Arab.  V«j 


tculptit ;  and  here  a  doubt  occurs  whether  in  the 
active  or  passive  sense,  "  that  which  ploughs  "  = 

the  ox  (com p.  ~*~2,  "ox,"  from  same  word  in 
Arab.  "  to  plough  "),  which  brings  us  to  the  forma 
pracxj'Ua  of  Spencer;  or,  that  which  is  carved  = 
an  image.    In  favor  of  the  latter  is  the  fact  that 

3TO  U  rabbinical  for  "  image  "  genetically  (Si- 
monis,  Itougct,  and  Pagninu*,  J.itx.  g.  v.),  pcrhapa 
as  the  only  image  known  to  the  law,  all  others  be- 
ing deemed  forbidden,  but  possibly  also  as  contain- 
ing the  true  genu  of  meaning. "  I  besides  these  two 
wisdom  or  intelligence  has  been  given  by  high 
authority  as  the  true  meaning  of  the  name  (Jerome 
on  /*.  vi.  2);  so  Philu  <k  lit.  Mot.  M8  —  i,%  r  a* 
"EAAtjvfj  tXironv,  iwlyvwatt  xcd  iirurrfiftr]  woA- 
M  [Opp.  ii.  150  ed.  .Mang.];  and  Clem.  Alex. 
Strom,  v.  c.  6,  p.  240  [«i(17  ed.  Potter]  —  M\ti 
8«  to  6vofta  -ruv  xtP0v^fJL  8nAow/  <ua$rfaty 
roAA^y. 

Though  the  exact  form  of  the  cherubim  is  uncer- 
tain, they  must  have  l>ome  a  general  resemblance 
to  the  composite  religious  figures  found  upon  the 
monuments  of  Ei;\pt,  Assyria,  liabylouia,  and 
Persia.  The  first  two  figures  arc  winged  creatures 
from  the  Egyptian  monuments.    The  next  three 

o  The  griffin  of  Northern  table  watching  the  gold 
to  the  wilderness  has  (see  above)  been  compared  with 
'.be  cherub,  both  as  regards  his  composite  form,  and 
Sis  function  as  tho  guardian  of  a  treasure.  The 
■  watchful  dragou  "  of  the  llrsporide*  seems  perhaps 
a  ikbulous  retlex  of  the  same,  where  possibly  the  "ser- 
pent" <2p<ur*»>)  may,  by  a  change  not  uncommon  in 
Biyth,  have  taken  the  place  of  the  "  cherubim."  The 
Jrasjoo  and  the  bull  have  their  place  also  in  the  legend 

i  is  a  very  oes 


are  taken  from  Assyrian  sculptures.  No.  6  repre- 
sents the  griffin  of  Northern  fable,  as  we  see  frora 
the  griffin  found  as  an  ornament  in  Scythian  tombs, 
but  drawn  by  Grecian  artists.  In  the  sacred  boats 
or  arks  of  the  Egyptians,  there  are  sometimes  found 


Fig.  7.    A  sacred  Egyptian 
urea  perhaps  i 

two  figures  with  extended  wings,  which  remind  us 
of  the  description  of  the  cherubim  "covering  the 
mercy-seat  with  their  wings,  and  their  faces  [look- 
ing] one  to  another"  (Ex.  xxv.  20).         H.  H. 

*  Were  the  cherubim  merely  ideal  symbols,  hav- 
ing no  objective  personal  reality,  or  were  they  act- 
ual beings  represented  under  these  ideal  symbols  V 
In  support  of  the  former  view,  it  is  alleged,  (1)  that 
we  meet  with  these  ideal  fonns  only  in  poetic  de- 
scription, or  prophetic  vision,  or  symbolic  worship 


too  between  tho  names  y(>o»-  (with  «  aOonnaUve)  and 
ISP?  ;  and  possibly  an  affinity  between  vPi>»-  art  the 
Greek  forms  yAvn-u,  yAi^at,  y.otty*,  yAo^vpot  [cf.  Oei 

limn  gratxn),  all  related  to  carving,  as  between  DTI? 
and  the Sy rlac and  Arab,  words  signifying  ararit,  uvip 
fit,  &c.,  as  above.  We  have  another  form  of  th»  same 
root  probably  In  *vp0i(,  the  block  or  tablet  on  a-hteh 
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ind  the  like;  (2)  that  the  forma  arc  manifestly  of 
s  symbolic  character;  and  (3)  that  they  correspond 
with  similar  symbolic  representations,  of  Egyptian. 
Assyrian,  and  Indian  antiquity.  So  Ilengstenben: 
{Die  Bicker  M<ves,  p.  157  ff.'„  Keil  (Archdol.  § 
19),  IDrvernick  ( Comm.  ibtr  Beech. ;  VorUs.uberd. 
TheoL  dct  A.  T.  pp.  79,  80),  Neumann  {Zeitschr. 
f.  lath.  Theol.  1853,  I  137  tf.),  Lange  {Bibelwtrk; 
Gen.  iii.  23,  24). 

In  favor  of  the  other  view,  it  U  maintained,  that 
the  representation  of  these  beings  under  symbolic 
forms,  for  purposes  of  poetical  description,  Ac.,  does 
not  exclude  their  objective  reality;  that  similar 
representations  among  ancient  heathen  nations  arc 
wily  relics  of  early  tradition,  or  of  a  primitive  revela- 
tion ;  furthermore,  that  in  the  Scriptures  (e.  «y.  IV 
xviii.  10,  compared  with  Ps.  civ.  3,  4)  angels  and 
cherubim  are  placed  in  the  same  category,  and 
hence  the  real  existence  of  both  must  stand  or  fall 
together;  and  finally,  that  the  mention  of  them  in 
a  narration  of  actual  facts,  in  the  third  cliapter  of 
Genesis,  is  decisive  of  the  question,  if  we  hold  to 
the  historical  reality  of  what  is  there  related.  So 
Kurtz  (Gesch.  tU*  AlUn  Bundes,  p.  63  ff.;  art 
Cherubim,  in  llensog's  /foil- Encyklp.),  Delittsih 
(Genesis,  3te  Aufl.  p.  196),  Hofmann  (Sehri/lbc- 
nkw,  i.  179  ff.,  317  ff.),  Niigelsbacb  (Z>rr  GoU- 
i.  324). 


On  the  reasons  for  the  first  view,  it  may  te  re- 
marked, that  the  symbolic  character  of  the  forms 
certainly  does  not  exclude  an  objective  reality;  but 
on  the  other  hand,  it  may  be  said,  that  the  symbol 
is  sufficient  in  itself  for  any  purpose  that  can  fairly 
be  claimed  in  the  connection,  and  requires  no  cor- 
responding personality. 

In  the  reasons  given  for  the  other  view,  it  is 
phi  uly  a  false  inference  from  the  comparison  of 
Ps.  xviii.  10  with  Ps.  civ.  3,  4,  that  angels  and 
cherubim  stand  in  the  same  category  in  the  repre- 
sentations of  the  Scriptures.  The  personal  exist- 
ence of  the  former  is  attested  by  their  frequent  ap- 
pear uice  on  earth;  while  to  the  existence  of  the 
tter  there  is  no  similar  attestation,  unless  it  be 
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nonages,  on  the  white,  the  red,  the  bla  :k,  and  th* 
pale  hone,  to  the  service  assigned  to  each. 

T.  J.  C 

OHBS'ALON  O^O?  [Dietr.,  strength  Jirm- 
ne*s\  Fiirst,  fatness,  fertility]  KacKwv\  [Alex. 
Xao-aAcer-]  Cheslon),  a  place  named  as  one  of  the 
landmarks  on  the  west  part  of  the  nortn  Itoundary 
of  Judah,  apparently  situated  on  the  shoulder  (A. 
V.  "  side  ")  of  Mount  Jearim  (Josh.  xv.  10).  The 
name  does  not,  however,  reappear  in  the  list  of 
towns  of  Judah  later  in  the  same  chapter.  Mount 
Jearim,  the  "  .Mount  of  Forests,"  has  not  necessa- 
rily any  connection  with  Kirjath  Jearim,  though  the 
two  were  evidently,  from  their  proximity  in  this 
statement  of  the  Ixmndary,  not  far  apart.  Chesa- 
Ion  was  the  next  landmark  to  lteth-shcmeah,  and  it 
is  quite  in  accordance  with  this  that  l>i.  Kobinson 
has  observed  a  modern  village  named  Kesli,  about 
six  miles  to  the  X.  K.  of  'Ain  Shems,  on  the  west- 
ern mountains  of  Judah  (I Job.  ii.  30,  note;  iii. 
154).  Eusebius  and  Jerome,  in  the  Onomastico*, 
mention  a  Chaslon,  but  they  differ  as  to  its  situ- 
ation, the  former  placing  it  in  Bet\jamin,a  the  latter 
in  Judah :  both  agree  that  it  was  a  very  large  vil- 
lage in  the  neighborhood  of  Jerusalem.  The  mean- 
ing of  the  name  is  thought  by  Professor  Stanley, 
like  C'hcsulloth,  to  have  reference  to  its  situation 
on  the  "  loins  "  of  the  mountain.  G. 

CHE'SED  ("TCP?  :  Xctftt;  [Alex.  Xa^aJ:] 
Cased),  fourth  son  of  Nahor  (Gen.  xxii.  22). 

[ClIALDKA,  p.  408. J 

CHE'SIL  (Vp2    [a  f<ol  or  im/rivu*] :  B<u- 

WjA;  Alex.  Xafffip;  [Aid.  X«r(8:]  Cesil),  a  town 
in  the  extreme  south  of  Palest  ine,  named  with  I  lor- 
mah  and  Ziklag  (Josh.  xv.  30).  The  name  does 
not  occur  again,  but  in  the  list  of  towns  given  out 
of  Judah  to  Simeon,  tlie  name  Ukthl'l  occurs 
in  place  of  it  (xix.  4 ),  as  if  the  one  were  identical 
with,  or  a  corruption  of,  the  other.  This  is  con- 
firmed by  the  reading  of  1  Chr.  iv.  30,  Hktiiukl.; 
by  Uiat  of  the  I  ..XX.  as  given  al«>vc,  and  by  the 


reality  of  the  facts  there  narrated  is  not 
imjxaired  by  regarding  the  cherubim,  spoken  of  in 
?.  24,  as  symbolic  representations  of  tlie  divine 
majesty  and  power,  in  whatever  way  these 


in  the  third  chapter  of  Genesis.    But  the  mentjon  jn  i  sam.  xxx.  27  of  a  llethel  among  tho 

cities  of  the  extreme  south.  In  this  case  we  can 
only  conclude  that  b^DD  was  an  early  variation  of 

bmr.  g. 

CHEST.    By  this  word  are  translated  in  tlie 
A.  V.  two  distinct  Hebrew  terms:  (1.)  "p"^  or 

i^*f«  from  mH,  to  gather:  ki&vt6$-  poxophyU 
actum.  This  is  invariably  used  for  the  Ark  of  the 
Covenant,  and  with  two  exceptions,  for  that  only. 
It  is  bistructive  to  be  reminded  that  tb-re  it  DO 


In  the  Hebrew  text  of  this  passage  we  have  the 
definite  form,  "the  cherubim  and  the  flaming 
sword ; "  not 44  as  though  the  whole  of  some  recog- 
nized number"  (as  stated  in  the  first  paragraph  of 
the  preceding  article)  but  denoting  well  known  and 
familiar  objects  or  conceptions. 

One  of  the  statements  in  the  but  paragraph  but 
two  of  the  preceding  article  is  founded  on  a  very 
njurious  perversion  of  the  Greek  text  in  Kev.  vi.  1, 
t,  6,  7.  It  is  one  of  the  instances  in  which  Erasmus 
Mowed  tlie  later  corrupted  copies  of  the  I -a  tin  Vul- 
Late  (translating  from  it  into  Greek)  instead  of  the 
Vreek  manuscript  which  was  before  him,  as  showi. 
by  Prof.  Delitzsch  in  his  collation  of  it  with  Eras- 
mus's printed  Greek  text  (Hnndschrifll.  Fuwlt, 
1861).  Instead  of  the  false  reading  of  the  current 
Seat,  the  true  reading  is  "Come!"  Instead  of 
'inviting  the  seer  to  •  come  and  see,'  "  it  is  an  au- 
irritative  summons,  calling  forth  the  several  per- 

a  Possibly  referring  to  the  village  now  Brit  Ikw, 


(Wilkinson  t 
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sonuection  whatever  between  Uiis  word  and  that  for 
the  "ark"  of  Noah,  and  for  the  "ark"  in  which 

Moses  was  hid  among  the  flags  (both  HZF!,  7V- 
WA).  The  two  exceptions  alluded  to  are  (<i)  the 
"cottiii  *'  in  which  the  bones  of  Joseph  were  carried 
from  ICtrvpt  (Gen.  1.  2»j  ;  rendered  in  the  Targ.  l's. 
Jon.  by  y\a>a(r6KOfiov  —  comp.  John  xii.  »»  — in 
Hebrew  letters:  the  reading  of  the  whole  passage 
is  very  singular);  and  \b)  the  "chest"  in  which 
Jehoiada  (lie  priest  collected  the  alms  for  the  repairs 
of  the  Temple  ,2  K.  xii.  l>.  10;  2  Chr.  xxiv.  8-11). 
Of  the  fuiuier  the  following  wood-cut  is  probably  a 

near  representation.    (2.)  "chcsU,"  from 

T33,  to  hoard  (Fz.  xxvii.  24  only):  A.  V.  "chests." 

G. 

CHESTNUT-TREE  O^n?,  Vn-rwm: 
rnkdroLvoi,  i\drri-  pbitanus).  Mention  is  made 
of  the  'arnu'm  in  Gen.  xxx.  37,  as  one  of  the  trees 
from  which  Jacob  took  rods  in  which  "  he  pilhd 
white  strokes,"  to  set  them  before  l^ahan's  flocks 
when  they  came  to  drink  (see  on  this  subject 
Siiicki*):  in  Kz.  xxxi.  8,  the  't'trnum  is  spoken  of  as 
one  of  the  glories  of  Assyria.  'Hie  balance  of  au- 
thority is  certainly  in  favor  of  the  "plane-tree" 
hcing  the  tree  denoted  by  'iiriru'm,  for  so  read  the 
LXX.  (in  (Jen.  /.  c. ),  the  Vulg.,  the  Chaldee,  with 
the  Syriac  and  Arabic  versions  (Celsius,  Maul),  i. 
513).  The  A.  V.,  which  follows  the  Kabbins,  is 
certainly  to  be  rejected,  for  the  context  of  the  jvu- 
sagns  where  the  word  occurs  indicates  some  tree 
which  thrives  l>est  in  low  and  moist  situations, 
whereas  the  chestnut-tree  is  rather  a  tree  which 
prefers  dry  and  hilly  ground.  I>r.  Kitto  ( Cyc.  art. 
Armon),  in  illustration  of  Kz.  (/.  r.)  says  that  "the 
planes  of  Assyria  are  of  extraordinary  size  and 
beauty,  in  both  respects  exceeding  even  those  of 
Palestine;  it  consists  with  our  own  experience,  that 
one  may  travel  far  in  Western  Asia  without  meet- 
ing such  trees,  and  so  many  together,  as  occur  in 
the  Chenar  (plane)  groves  of  Assyria  and  Media." 
The  plane-trees  of  Persia  are  now  and  have  been 
long  held  in  the  great**t  veneration :  with  the  Greeks 
also  these  trees  were  great  favorites;  Herodotus 
(vii.  31)  tells  a  story  of  Imw  Xerxes  on  his  way  to 
Sard  is  met  with  a  plane-tn-e  of  exceeding  beauty, 
to  which  he  made  an  ottering  of  golden  ornaments. 
A  fine  sj»ecimen  of  the  plane-tree  was  growing  a 
few  years  ago  (1844)  at  Vostitza,  on  the  Gulf  of 
Lepanto;  it  measured  4*5  feet  in  circumference,  ac- 
cording to  the  I.'cv.  S.  Clark  of  llattersea,  who  has 
jiven  an  interesting  account  of  it  in  John's  ForrM 
Tre<t  i>f  Itiiinin  (ii.  20i)).  The  plane-trees  of  Pal- 
estine in  ancient  days  were  probably  more  numerous 
than  they  are  now ;  though  modern  travellers  occa- 
sionally refer  to  them,  lielon  {Obs.  ii.  105)  sfieaks 
of  very  high  plane-trees  near  Antioch;  I>e  La  Koque 
(Voytij.  tit  Sunt  tt  tlu  M.  l.ibnn,  p.  197)  men- 
Lions  entire  forests  of  planes  which  line  the  margin 
of  the  Orontes;  and  in  another  place  (p.  76)  he 
•peaks  of  having  passed  the  night  under  planes  of 
great  licauty  in  a  valley  near  Lebanon. 

In  Ecclus.  xxiv.  14,  Wisdom  is  compared  to  "a 
plane-tree  by  the  water."  W.  H. 

CHESUL'LOTH  (with  the  definite  article, 

HlVpjrt:  Xaaa\<i>$-  CwW),  one  of  the 
lown*  of  Issachar,  meaning  in  Hebrew  "the  loins," 
wd  therefore,  perhaps,  deriving  its  name  from  its 
ti tuition  on  the  slope  of  some  mountain  (Josh.  xix. 
13.    8i*  the  quotation  from  Jarchi  in  Keil's 
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Jutltui,  p.  338).  From  its  position  in  the  lists  H 
appears  to  Ije  Ijetween  Jezreel  and  Shunetn  (St>. 
Inn),  and,  therefore,  not  far  enough  north  to  be 
the  Jki<il  mentioned  by  Kohinson  (ii.  332)  or  ths 
place  noted  by  Kusebius  and  Jerome  under  Ac- 
chaseluth,  *Ax«0VA.a>0,  in  the  Onomatticon,  G. 

CHETTITM  or  CHET  TIIM  (X«TTci<f/s 

Alex.  [Sin.  Aid. J  Xctti«V:  Cttfiim),  1  Mace.  I 
1.    [Ciiittim.J  W.  A.  W. 

CHE'ZIB  (3^3  [tying,  Ges.;  lying  W. 

Fiirst];  Sam.  Cod.  HZTT;  Sam.  Vers.  rQVTS  • 
Xeurfli':  Vulg.  transiting  quo  nnto  parere  ultra 
el  icit,  and  cotnp.  a  similar  translation  by  Aquik, 
in  Jer.  Qu.  lit  br.),  a  name  which  occurs  but  ones 
(Gen.  xxxviii.  5).  Judah  was  at  Chezib  when  the 
Canaanitess  I  lath  shua  bore  his  third  son  Shclah. 
The  ot  her  places  named  in  this  remarkable  narra- 
tive are  all  in  the  low  country  of  Judah,  and  there- 
fore in  the  absence  of  any  specification  of  Die  po- 
sition of  Chezib,  we  may  adopt  the  opinion  of  the 
interpreters,  ancient  and  modem,  who  identify  it 

with  An./in  CTTrN).  It  is  also  probably  iden- 
tical with  Ciiozeha.  G. 

CHI'DON  (IT'S  :  LXX.  Vat.  omits;  Alex. 
X<i5»y:  Citi'lini),  the  name  which  in  1  Chr.  xiii.  9 
is  given  to  the  thresbing-tloor  at  which  the  accident 
to  the  ark,  on  its  tnuisj»ort  from  Kirjalh-jcarim  to 
Jerusalem,  took  place,  and  the  death  of  L'zzab.  In 
the  jKirallel  account  in  2  Sam.  vi.  the  name  is  given 
as  Nachon.  The  word  Chidon  signifies  a  "jave- 
lin ;  "  Nachon,  "  prepared  "  or  "  firai."  Whether 
there  were  really  two  distinct  names  for  the  same 
sjiot,  or  whether  the  one  is  simply  a  corruption  or 
alteration  of  the  other  is  quite  uncertain  (see  Ges. 
7"Am.  G83;  Simonis,  Onom.  33K,  340).  Josephus 
(Ant.  vii.  4,  §  2)  has  X(i8^.  The  Jewish  tradi- 
tion  (Jerome,  Qua*i.  J/tb.  on  1  Chr.  xi.  9)  was 
that  Chidon  acquired  its  name  from  l)eing  the  spot 
on  which  Joshua  stood  when  he  stretched  out  the 
weapon  of  that  name  (A.  V.  "spear")  towards  Ai 
(Josh.  viii.  18).  Hut  this  Ls  irreconcilable  with  all 
our  ideas  of  the  topography  of  the  locality.  G. 

*  Words  so  obscure  justify  other  conjectures.  It 
is  more  satisfactory  to  regard  the  terms  as  commem- 
orative of  events  rather  than  names  of  the  own- 
ers: (1)  the  threshing-floor  of  smiting  (from  ""^S, 
ti)  $ntitc),  because  Jehovah  smote  Uzzah  there;  and 
(2)  threshing-floor  of  the  blow  or  (figurative)  jave- 
lin with  which  l.'zzali  was  there  sniittten.  Pkkkz- 
L'/./aii  (2  Sam.  vi.  8)  seems  to  have  been  the  per- 
sonal designation  under  which  the  fatal  spot  was 
known  to  subsequent  times.  See  Movers,  A* n't 
Unttrtuch.  ub.  tlit  bibl.  C/ironU;  p.  1GC;  Keil, 
/tools  of  Sntuutl,  p.  332  (Clark's  Library);  and 
Wordsworth,  Holy  Bible  with  Xutts,  ii.  82.  II. 

CHILDREN  [mm]:  T«W,  wa<8/a: 

libt  ri,  filii.  From  the  root  H-2,  to  buiUI,  are  de- 
rived both  ]3,  mm,  as  in  Bcn-hanan,  Ac,  and  jHS 

laughter,  as  in  Rath-sheba.  The  Chald.  also  ^3, 
mm,  oceuis  in  O.  T.,  and  sopears  in  N.  T.  in  suck 

words  as  Ilnrnabas,  but  which  In  plur.  ]\23,  Kxr 
vi.  10,  resembles  more  the  Hebrew.    Cognate  wordj 
are  the  Arabic  Henl,  stmt,  in  the  sense  of  detCHid- 
ants.  am!  Ilenat,  tlaughtrrt,  ties.  pp.  215,  2»# 
Shaw,  TntttU,  IV.  p.  8).    The  blessing  <f  off 
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ipring,  bat  especially,  and  dome  times  exclusively, 
rf  the  male  sex,  is  highly  valued  among  all  Eastern 
nations,  while  the  absence  is  regarded  as  one  of  the 
severest  punishments  (Her.  i.  136;  Strab.  xv.  733; 
Gen.  xri.  2,  xxix.  31,  xxx.  1,  14;  Deut.  14;  1 
Sam.  i.  0,  ii.  5,  iv.  20;  2  Sam.  vi.  23,  xviii.  18;  2 
K.  ir.  14;  Is.  xlvii.  9;  Jer.  xx.  15;  llos.  ix.  14; 
Keth.  t.  11;  Ps.  exxvii.  3,  5;  Ecel.  vi.  3;  Drusius, 
Prov.  Ben-Sin*,  ap.  Crit.  Sacr.  viii.  1887:  Lane, 
Mod.  Egypt,  i.  208,  240;  Mrs.  Poole,  English*,  in 
Egypt,  iii.  163;  Niebuhr,  Descr.  dt  1  Arab.  07: 
Chardin,  Voyage,  vii.  440;  Kussell,  Nubia,  343). 
Childbirth  is  in  the  East  usually,  but  not  always, 
attended  with  little  difficulty,  and  accomplished 
with  little  or  no  assistance  (Gen.  xxxv.  17,  xxxviii. 
28,  Ex.  i.  19;  1  Sam.  iv.  l'J,  20;  Burekliardt, 
Notts  on  Bub  wins,  i.  96;  H armor,  Obi.  iv.  423; 
Lady  M.  W.  Montagu,  LeUtrs,  ii.  217,  219,  222). 
As  soon  as  the  child  was  born,  and  the  umbilical 
oord  cut,  it  was  washed  in  a  bath,  rubbed  with  salt, 
and  wrapped  in  swaddling  clothes.  Arab  mothers 
sometimes  rub  their  children  with  earth  or  sand 
(Re.  xvi.  4;  Job  xxxviii.  9;  Luke  U.  7;  Uurckhardt, 
/.  c).  On  the  8th  day  the  rite  of  circumcision  in 
the  case  of  a  boy,  was  performed,  and  a  name  given, 
sometimes,  but  not  usually,  the  same  as  that  of  the 
r,  and  generally  conveying  some  special 
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ing.  Among  Mohammedans,  circumcision  is  most 
commonly  delayed  till  the  5th,  6th,  or  even  the 
14th  year  (Gen.  xxi.  4,  xxix.  32,  35,  xxx.  6,  24; 
Lev.  xii.  3;  Is.  vii.  14,  viii.  3;  Luke  i.  59,  ii.  21, 
and  I  jghtfoot,  a  l  loc. ;  Spencer,  dt  Etgg.  Ihbr.  v. 
62;  Strab.  xvff.  824:  Her.  ii.  36,  104 ;  Uurckhardt, 
ibid.  i.  96;  Lane,  Mod.  Egypt,  i.  87;  Mrs.  Poole, 
EnglUfiir.  in  Egypt,  iii.  158;  Niebuhr,  fhscr.  p. 
70).  [Circumcision.]  After  the  birth  of  a 
male  child,  the  mother  was  considered  unclean  for 

7  -f* 33  days;  if  the  child  were  a  female,  for  double 
that  period  14  -f-  66  days.  At  the  end  of  the  time 
she  was  to  make  an  offering  of  purification  of  a 
lamb  as  a  burnt-offering,  and  a  pigeon  or  turtle- 
dove as  a  Kin-offering,  or  in  case  of  poverty,  two 
doves  or  pigeons,  one  as  a  burnt-offering,  the  other 
as  a  sin-offering  (Lev.  xii.  1-8;  Luke  it.  22).  The 
period  of  nursing  appears  to  have  liera  sometimes 
prolonged  to  3  years  (Is.  xlix.  15;  2  Mace.  vii.  27; 
comp.  Livingstone.  Tmrtls,  c.  vi.  p.  120;  but 
Burckhardt  leads  to  a  different  conclusion).  The 
Mohammedan  law  enjoins  mothers  to  suckle  their 
children  for  2  full  years  if  possible  (I^ane,  Mod. 
Egypt,  i.  83;  Mrs.  Poole,  English*,  in  Egypt,  iii. 
161).  Nurses  were  employed  in  cases  of  necessity 
(Ex.  ii.  9;  Gen.  xxiv.  59,  xxxv.  8;  2  Sam.  iv.  4; 

8  K.  xi.  2;  2  Chr.  xxii.  11).  The  time  of  weaning 
was  an  occasion  of  rejoicing  (Gen.  xxi.  8).  Arab 
children  wear  little  or  no  clothing  for  4  or  5  years ; 
the  young  of  both  sexes  are  usually  carried  by  the 
mothers  on  the  hip  or  the  shoulder,  a  custom  to 
which  allusion  is  made  by  Isaiah  (Is.  xlix.  22,  lxvi. 
12;  Lane.  MotL  Egypt.  i.  83).  Jioth  l*>y»  and 
girls  in  their  early  years,  boys  probably  till  their 
5th  year,  were  under  the  care  of  the  women  (Pro v. 
xxxi.  1;  Herod,  i.  136;  Strab.  xv.  p.  733;  Niebuhr, 
Dtscr.  p.  24).  Afterwards  the  lioys  were  taken 
by  the  father  under  his  charge.    Those  in  wealthy 

families  hod  tutors  or  governors  (Z^^S,  wcu$a- 

ycrvo/)  who  were  sometimes  eunuchs  (Num.  xi.  12; 
i  K.  x.  1,  5;  Is.  xlix.  23;  Gal.  iii.  24;  Esth.  ii. 
T;  Joseph.  VU.  76;  Lane,  Mod.  Egypt,  i.  83). 
Daughters  usually  remained  in  the  women's  apart- 
till  marriag-,  or,  among  the  poorer 


were  •mployed  in  household  work  (Lev.  xxi.  §] 
Num.  xii.  14;  1  Sam.  ix.  11 ;  l*rov.  xxxi.  19,  23; 
Led  us.  vii.  25,  xlii.  9;  2  Mace.  iii.  19).  The  ex- 
\  ample,  however,  and  authority  of  the  mother  wen) 
carefully  upheld  to  children  of  l>oth  sexes  (Deut 
xxi.  20;  Prov.  x.  1,  xv.  20;  1  K.  ii.  19). 

The  first-liorn  male  children  were  regarded  as  de- 
voted to  God,  and  were  to  In-  redeemed  by  an  offer- 
ing (Ex.  xiii.  13;  Num.  xviii.  15;  Luke  ii.  '22). 
Children  devoted  by  special  vow,  as  Samuel  was, 
appear  to  have  been  brought  up  from  very  early 
years  in  a  school  or  place  of  education  near  the  tab- 
ernacle or  temple  (I  Sam.  i.  24,  28).  [Educa- 
tion.] 

The  authority  of  parents,  especially  the  father, 
over  children  was  very  great,  as  was  also  the  rev- 
erence enjoined  by  the  law  to  be  paid  to  parents. 
The  disobedient  child,  the  striker  or  revuVr  of  a 
parent,  was  liable  to  capital  punishment,  though 
not  at  the  independent  will  of  the  parent.  Chil- 
dren were  liable  to  be  taken  as  slaves  in  case  of 
non-payment  of  debt,  and  were  cxjieeted  to  perform 
menial  offices  for  them,  such  as  washing  the  feet, 
and  to  maintain  them  in  poverty  and  old  age. 
How  this  last  obligation  was  evaded,  see  CoRBAM. 
The  like  obedience  is  ciuoiued  by  the  Gospel  (Gen. 
xxxviii.  24;  Lev.  xxi.  9;  Num.  xii.  14;  Deut.  xxiv. 
10;  1  K.  ii.  19;  2  K.  xiv.  0,  iv.  1 ;  Is.  1.  1 ;  Neh.  v. 
5;  Job  xxiv.  9;  Prov.  x.  1,  xv.  20,  xxix.  3;  Dru- 
sius, Qtutst.  Htbr.  ii.  03,  ap.  Crit.  Sacr.  viii.  1547; 
Col.  iii.  20;  Eph.  vi.  1 ;  1  Tim.  i.  9;  cornp.  Virg. 

vi.  009;  and  Senilis,  nd  l<>c.;  Aristoph.  Ran. 
146;  Plato,  Phaxlo,  144;  dt  /.egg.  ix.). 

The  legal  age  was  12,  or  oven  earlier  in  the  com 
of  a  female,  and  13  for  a  male  (Maimon.  dt  Pro*, 
c.  r. ;  Grotius  and  Calmet  on  John  ix.  21). 

The  inheritance  was  divided  equally  between  all 
the  sons  except  the  eldest,  who  received  a  double 
portion  (Deut.  xxi.  17;  (ien.  xxv.  31,  xlix.  3;  1 
Chr.  v.  1,  2;  Judg.  xi.  2,  7).  iMughters  had  by 
right  no  portion  in  the  inheritance;  but  if  a  man 
had  no  son,  his  inheritance  passed  to  his  daughters, 
but  they  were  forbidden  to  marry  out  of  theii 
father's  tribe  (Num.  xxvii.  1,  8,  xxxvi.  2,  8). 

The  term  sons  was  applied  also  to  the  disciple* 
and  followers  of  the  teachers  of  the  various  sect! 
which  arose  after  the  Captivity  [Education  ; 
Scribes].  (Lightfoot,  If»r.  Ihbr.  on  John  xilL 
33,  Luke  xi.  45,  John  xvi.  [xv.?]  10.)  [Comp. 
Matt.  xii.  27;  Luke  xi.  19.  See  also  1  Cor.  ir.  14, 
15,  17;  1  Tim.  i.  2;  2  Tim.  i.  2;  Philim.  10:  3 
John  4.    A.]  II.  \V.  P. 

CHII/EAB.    [Abigail;  Dasiku] 

CHIL'ION  {properly  Chilyon]  (fvbS  : 
X*\aiwv\  [Vat.  Iluth  i.  2,  K<A. :]  Alex.  X,\<mr. 
[XtuXtwy-]  Ctielion),  the  son  of  Elimelech  ana 
Naomi,  and  husband  of  Orpah  (Huth  i.  2—5,  Iv.  8). 
He  is  described  as  "  an  Ephrathitc  (?  Eohraimlta) 
of  Bethlehem-judah." 

•  The  etymology  usually  assigned  for  the  names 
of  the  brothers  (Kuth  i.  2)  is  for  Chilion, 

sickly,  and  i"fbp  for  Maldon,  pining ;  either  given 

to  them  at  first  from  prognostics  of  their  early  fata, 
which, as  they  died  young,  were  fulfilled,  or  substi- 
tuted for  other  original  names,  after  their  death,  io 
the  family  traditions.  Considering  how  readily  ths 
orientals  change  the  names  of  j arsons  both  living 
I  and  dead,  the  latter  supposition  is  bv  no  means  im- 
j  possible.    See  Bettheau  (P^chler  «.'  Huth,  p.  239 1 
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But  tho  derivation  U  uncertain.  So  good  a  scholar 
w  Cassel  (liichter  u.  liuth,  p.  205)  refers  Chilion  to 

and  Mahlon  to  VlH,  i*.  <.  the  fonncr,  orna- 
ment, and  the  latter,  joy ;  so  that  the  names  could 
have  been  given  to  thorn  at  their  birth  as  terms  of 
parental  fondness.  Mr.  Wright  (Ruth  in  Hebrew 
and  ChuLtee,  p.  2)  conjectures  that  the  children 
were  so  named  (siikm-**;  i/<  it  ruction)  on  account 
of  the  sad  condition  of  the  land  at  the  time.  That 
the  land  was  s]teciully  afflicted  at  the  time  they 
were  born  we  do  not  know.  'Ilie  famine  which 
drove  the  family  to  Moab  was  Liter.  The  names, 
in  whatever  way  expLuned,  afford  but  a  slight  foot- 

CHIL'MAD  (T^VS :  Xop/idV;  [Aid.  XoX- 
fidvi  Comp.  Xa\n£&']  Chtlmnd),  a  place  or  coun- 
tiy  mentioned  in  coigunction  with  hbeba  and  As- 
•hur  (1-js.  xxvii.  The  only  name  bearing  any 

similarity  to  it  is  Charmande,  a  town  near  the  Eu- 
phrates lietween  the  Mascas  and  the  Babylonian 
frontier  (Xen.  Aimb.  i.  5,  §  10).  As  however  no 
other  writer  notices  this  place,  it  is  highly  improb- 
able that  it  was  of  sufficient  importance  to  rank 
with  Sheba  and  Asshur.  Hitzig  {Comment,  on 
Et.  I  c.)  proposes  to  alter  the  punctuation  to 

with  the  sense,  "  Aaahur  was  <u  thy  pupil 
in  commerce  W.  L.  B. 

•  Rawlinson  identifies  Chilmad  with  Kalwadha. 
[Chaldea,  §  4.]  A. 

CHIMHAM  [pining,  bnging], 

but  see  below;  XopoaV:  A'ex.  Xayaar;  [Comp.  Xi- 
ftaiy,  'Axtna**'>  '"  -,or-  oorrupt;]  .Joseph. 

'Axf/tawi :  Clmmunni),  a  follower,  and  probably  a 
sou  (Joseph.  Ant.  vii.  11,  §  4;  aud  comp.  1  K.  ii. 
7)  of  BarzilLii  the  (Jileadite,  who  returned  from  be- 
yond Jordan  with  David  (2  Sam.  six.  37,  38,  40). 
David  appears  to  have  Uptown!  on  him  a  posses- 
sion at  Bethlehem,  on  which,  in  later  times,  an  inn 

or  Khan  (fT^S)  was  standing,  well  known  as  the 
starting-point  for  travellers  from  Jerusalem  to 
Egypt  (Jer.  xli.  17).a  There  is  sonic  uncertainty 
about  the  name,  possibly  from  its  not  being  that 
of  a  Hebrew.  In  2  Sain.  xii.  40,  it  is  in  the  He- 
brew text  Chhnhan,  and  in  the  Chetib  of 
Jer.  xli.  17,  Chemoham,  EPnB3.  G. 

■ 

CHIN'NERETH  [Ihb.  Cinnc'reth  or  Kin- 
ne'reth]  (accurately  [?]  Cinnarcth,  fYTpS  [?  in 

pause  H~2Z]:  KtPtpiO\  Alex.  Xtrtpod;  [Aid. 
XtrtplB']  Ctnereth),  a  fortified  city  in  the  tribe 
of  Naphtali  (Josh.  xix.  35  only),  of  which  no  trace 
is  found  in  later  writers,  and  no  remains  by  travel- 
lers. Whether  it  gave  its  name  to,  or  received  it 
from,  the  lake,  which  was  possibly  adjacent,  is  quite 
uncertain.  By  St.  Jerome  Chinnereth  was  identi- 
fied with  the  later  Tiberias.  This  may  have  been 
from  some  tradition  then  existing;  the  only  corrob- 
oration which  we  can  find  for  it  is  the  mention  in 
.  oshua  of  Hammath  as  near  it,  which  was  possibly 
the  If&mmdm  or  Em  mans,  near  the  shore  of  the 
hke  a  little  south  of  Tilicria*.    This  it  denied  bv 


«  *  We  sot  from  Jer.  xli.  17  that 
Thka ham's  name  for  at  least  4  een 
uajM  °f  the  Kast  are  so  unchanging) 


Khan  bore 
and  (as  the 
bare 


Reland  (161),  on  the  ground  that  Capernaum  ii 
said  by  St.  Matt.  (iv.  13)  to  have  been  on  the  vary 
borders  of  Zebulun  and  Naphtali,  and  that  Zebu 
luu  was  to  the  south  of  Naphtali.  But  St.  Mat 
thew's  expression  will  hardly  liear  this  strict  inter- 
pretation. The  town,  or  the  lake,  appears  to  hare 
given  its  name  (slightly  altered )  to  a  district  —  "all 
Cinnekoth"  (1  K.  xv.  20).  G. 

*  The  name  (Josh.  xix.  35)  is  spelt  "  Cinnereth  " 
in  the  A.  V.  ed.  1011,  and  other  -arly  editions. 
According  to  Fiirst,  the  city  "  in  .ater  timet  was 

called  ~!D-132  Gemuar  (MegiJa  C»  ).  .  .  .  At  the 
time  of  Farc'hi  (at  the  beginning  of  the  14th  cent- 
ury) it  was  still  in  existence,  lying,  without  doubt, 
one  hour  northwest  of  Tabariyya  [Tiberias],  where 
the  ruins  of  Gantur  are  still  found  at  the  present 
day"  (Ihb.  Lex.  s.  v.,  Davidsous  transl.).  A. 

CHIN'NERETH,  SEA  OF  (n^?3  : 
fl  edXeurara  XtvtpiB  [etc. :]  oirtre  Ctnereth,  Num. 
xxxiv.  11;  Josh.  xiii.  27),  the  inland  sea  which  ia 
most  familiarly  known  to  us  as  the  "  lake  of  Gen- 
neaaret."  This  is  evident  from  the  mode  in  which 
it  is  mentioned  in  various  passages  in  the  Penta- 
teuch and  Joshua  —  as  being  at  the  end  of  Jordan 
opposite  to  the  "  Sea  of  the  Arabah,"  t.  e.  the 
Dead  Sea;  as  having  the  Arabah  or  Ghor  below  it, 
Ac.  (Deut.  iii.  17 ;  Josh.  xi.  2,  xii.  3).  In  the  two 
former  of  these  passages  the  word  "  sea  "  is  omit- 
ted; in  the  two  latter  it  is  in  a  plural  form  — 

"Chinneroth"  (acc.   Cinnaroth,   H^S,  and 

frVlpS,  Cinnroth,  [Vulg.  Ceneroth]).  The  word 
is  by  some  derived  from  Cinnoor  (xtyyvpa,  cithara, 
a  "  harp  "),  as  if  in  allusion  to  the  oval  shape  of 
the  lake.  But  this,  to  say  the  least,  is  doubtful. 
It  seems  more  likely  that  Cinnereth  was  an  ancient 
Cauaanite  name  existing  long  jwnor  to  the  Israelite 
conquest,  and,  like  other  names,  adopted  by  the  Is- 
raelites into  their  language.  The  subsequent  name 
"  Gennesar  "  was  derived  from  "  Cinnereth  "  by  a 
change  of  letters  of  a  kind  frequent  enough  in  the 
East    [Genxesaket.]  G. 

CHIN'NEROTH  ("»^j?T»^5r:  K«r- 
epw6,  Xtvt p4d;  Alex.  XtvtptMi,  Xcrr<c*0:  Cen- 
eroth), Josh.  Xi.  2,  Xii.  3.  [ClIINNEKETH.] 

W.  A.  W. 

•  In  A.  V.  ed.  1611,  and  otl*r  early  editions, 
the  word  is  spelt  "  Cinneroth,"  as  in  1  K.  xv.  80 

See  CiNNEROTH.  A. 

CHI'08  (Xlos-  [Chins]).  The  position  of  this 
island  in  reference  to  the  neighboring  islands  and 
coasts  could  hardly  be  better  described  than  in  the 
detailed  account  of  St.  Paul's  return  voyage  from 
Troas  to  Ctesarea  (Acts  xx.,  xxi.).  Having  come 
from  Assos  to  Mitylene  in  Ijeslxn  (xx.  14),  he  ar- 
rived the  next  day  over  against  Chios  (v.  16),  the 
next  day  at  Samoa  and  tarried  at  Trogy  Ilium  (i».); 
and  the  following  day  at  Miletus  (ib.);  thence  he 
went  by  Cos  and  lihodes  to  Patara  (xxi.  1). 
[Mitylejce;  Samos.]  With  this  it  is  worth 
while  to  compare  the  account  of  Herod"*  voyage  to 
join  Marcus  Agrippa  in  the  Black  Sea.  We  are 
told  (Joseph.  Ant.  xvi.  2,  §  2)  that  after  passing 
by  Rhodes  and  Cos,  be  was  detained  some  ume  by 
north  winds  at  Chios,  and  sailed  on  to  Mitylene, 

"  furnished  shelter  for  two  travellers  with  their  tnian' 
child  when  1  there  was  no  room  In  the  inn,*  and  wb*a 
tbey  too  from  that  opot  fled  Into  T«d  pt " 

ii.  20H 
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It  appears  | 

Jut  during  this  stay  at  Chios  Herod  gave  very  lib- 1 
aral  sums  towards  the  restoration  of  some  public 
works  which  had  suffered  in  the  Mithridatic  war. 
This  island  does  not  appear  to  have  any  other  asso- 
ciation with  the  -lews;  nor  is  it  specially  mentioned 
In  connection  with  the  first  spread  of  ( 'hmtianity 
by  the  Apostles.  When  St.  Paul  was  there  on  the 
occasion  referred  to,  he  did  not  land,  but  only 
passed  the  night  at  anchor.  At  that  time  Chios 
enjoyed  the  privilege  of  freedom  (Plin.  v.  .'18),  and 
it  is  not  certain  that  it  ever  was  politically  a  part 
of  the  province  of  Asia,  though  it  is  separated  from 
the  mainland  only  by  a  strait  of  5  miles.  Its 
length  is  about  32  miles,  and  in  breadth  it  varies 
from  8  to  18.  Its  outline  is  mountainous  and 
bold;  and  it  has  always  been  celebrated  for  its 
beauty  and  fruitfulness.  In  recent  times  it  has 
been  too  well  known,  under  its  modern  name  of 
Scio,  for  the  dreadful  sufferings  of  its  inhabitants 
in  the  Greek  war  of  indefiendence.  Chios  is  de- 
scribed by  the  older  travellers,  Phevenot,  Tourne- 
fort,  and  Chandler.  J.  S.  II. 

CHISLEU.  [Months.] 

CHISXON  0'^?3  [tof*,comJUt*ce]i  Xtur- 
AxJ,:  CUselon),  father  of  KUdad,  the  prince  of 
the  tribe  of  Benjamin,  chosen  to  assist  in  the  di- 
vision of  the  land  of  Canaan  among  the  tribes 
(Num.  xxxiv.  21). 

CHISXOTH- TABOR  nb?3, 
loint  of  Tabor:  Xcurt\u0ald;  Alex.  XtwaAwfl 
BaBwp;  [Aid.  'AyeuraAwfl  Qa&t&p;  Comp.  Xac«A- 
\a88a$<lp:]  Ctsehththabor),  a  place  to  the  bor- 
der (^32)  of  which  reached  the  border  of  Zebu- 
lun  (Josh.  xix.  12).  It  may  be  the  village  of  ILtdl, 
which  is  now  standing  about  two  miles  and  a  half 
to  the  west  of  Mount  labor.  Joseph  us  names  a 
\Ulage  Xaloth  as  in  the  great  plain,  i.  e.  of  Ksdrae- 
lon,  and  as  one  of  the  landmarks  of  lower  Galilee, 
(B.  J.  Hi.  3,  §  1;  and  see  Mia,  §  44),  but  it  is 
Impossible  to  say  if  this  was  identical  with  ChisJoth- 
Tabor  or  with  Chesulloth.    [See  Tahok.]  G. 

CHITTIM,  KITTIM  C^Z,  : 
X^rtot,  KItmm,  Krrrufu,  Xerrttln,  [etc.:]  Ctttlum, 
Cethim),  a  family  or  race  descended  from  Javan 
(Gen.  x.  4;  1  Chr.  i.  7;  A.  V.  Kittim),  closely 
related  to  the  Dodanim,  and  remotely  (as  we  may 
conclude  from  the  absence  of  the  coigunction  before 
It)  to  the  other  descendants  of  Javan.  Chittim  is 
frequently  noticed  in  Scripture:  Balaam  predicts 
that  a  fleet  should  thence  proceed  for  the  destruc- 
tion of  Assyria  (Xum.  xxiv.  24,  E*P3  7»*3 ; a 
enitnt  in  trieribus  de  Italin,  Vulg.):  in  Is.  xxiii. 
1,  12,  it  appears  as  the  resort  of  the  fleets  of  Tyre: 

in  Jer.  ii.  10,  the  «  bdes  of  Chittim "  0>\  i.  e. 
maritime  district*)  are  to  the  far  west,  as  Kedar  to 
the  east  of  Palestine :  the  Tyrians  procured  thence 
the  cedar  or  box-wood,  which  they  inlaid  with  ivory 

for  the  decks  of  their  vessels  (Ez.  xxvii.  6,  TI2 

C^CTS,  A.  V.  "  the  company  of  the  Ashuritcs,' 
bat  rather  [iTory]  the  (laughter  of  cedar,  i.  e.  in- 
closed in  cedar):  in  Dan.  xi.  30,*" ships  of  Chit- 
tim'*  («ai  !}(ou<n  'Ptfualbi:  Trierei  et  Romani) 


a  Hengstraibrrg  (HLit.  of  Bal.)  explains  this  expres- 
on  *a**  frcm  the  side  of  Cyprus,  i.  *.  from  that  lsl- 


advance  to  the  south  to  meet  tht  king  cf  the  north: 
at  a  later  period  we  find  Alexander  the  Great  de- 
scribed as  coming  Ik  ttjj  yr\t  [Horn.  XtTTf««f/t, 
Alex.  Sin.]  Xf-rrifiu  (1  Mace.  i.  1;  A.  V.  Chkt- 
tiim),  and  Perseus  as  KituW  flaciAtvr  [Ctteomm 
rrj]  (1  Mace.  viii.  o;  A.  V.  Citims).  Josephu* 
considereil  Cyprus  as  the  original  seat  of  the  Chit- 
tim, adducing  as  evidence  the  name  of  its  principal 
town,  Citium  (XtQtfiot  Si  Xt$t/jta  tV  vl\aov  \a- 
X*V  Kxnrpot  avrrf  vvv  KoAftrcu,  Ant.  i.  6,  §  1). 
Citium  was  without  doubt  a  Phoenician  town,  and 
the  name,  as  it  appears  in  Phoenician  inscription*, 
exactly  accords  with  the  Hebrew  (Gesen.  Th,  s.  726). 
From  the  town  the  name  extended  to  the  whole 
island  of  Cyprus,  which  was  occupied  by  Phoenician 
colonics,  and  remained  under  Tyre  certainly  until 
about  b.  c.  720  (Joseph.  Ant.  ix.  14,  §  >).  With 
the  decay  of  the  Phoenician  power  (cire.  ».  C.  000) 
the  Greeks  began  to  found  flourishing  settlement* 
on  its  coasts,  as  they  had  also  done  in  Crete,  Rhode*, 
and  the  islands  of  the  Kgnean  Sea.  Hie  nam* 
Chittim,  which  in  the  first  instance  had  applied  to 

Phoenicians  only  (for  LVlT  =  E*nP,  flittitu, 
a  branch  of  the  CanaanitUh  race),  passed  over  to 
the  islands  which  they  had  occupied,  and  thence  to 
the  people  who  succeeded  the  Phoenicians  in  the 
occupation  of  them  (4V  a'rrrjt,  Kuwpov,  vijaoi 
Tt  ■waacu,  Ka\  ra  wKtlu  twk  wapa  0&\cur<ravt  Xe- 
9\H  iarb  'E&palvv  orondfaat,  .loscph.  Ant.  i.  8, 
§  1).  Thus  in  Mace,  Chittim  evidently  —  }fnce- 
donia,  and  was  perhaps  more  esjiecially  applied  to 
that  country  from  the  aj>parent  similarity  of  the 
name  in  the  fonn  Maxcr/a,  which  they  supposed 
=  Ma  and  Ktrtoi,  tin  I  nut  of  the  Cttii'  l"he  use 
of  the  term  was  extended  yet  further  so  as  to  em- 
brace Italy  according  to  the  I.XX.  (I>an.),  and  the 
Vulgate  (Num.  and  Dan.),  to  which  we  may  add 
the  rendering  of  the  ( 'haldee  Targum,  which  give* 

JvVfcS  (Italia)  in  1  Chr.  i.  7,  and  S^VlEN 
(Apulia)  in  Ez.  xxvii.  G.  The  "  ships  of  Chittim  " 
in  Dan.  have  been  expLiined  as  Macedonian,  which 
Popillius  I-nenas  may  have  seized  at  Delos  alter  the 
defeat  of  Perseus,  and  taken  on  his  expedition  to 
Kgypt  against  Antiochus;  but  the  assumption  on 
which  tins  interpretation  rests  is  not  borne  out  by 
the  narrative  (I  jv.  xlir.  211,  xlv.  10),  nor  does  there 
appear  any  difficulty  in  extending  the  term  to  Italy, 
as  one  of  the  lands  in  the  far  west  with  which  the 
Hebrews  were  but  little  acquainted.  In  an  ethno- 
logical point  of  view,  Chittim,  associated  as  the 
name  is  with  Javan  and  Klishah,  must  t>e  regarded 
as  applying,  not  to  the  original  Phoenician  settlers 
of  Cyprus,  but  to  the  race  which  succeeded  them; 
namely,  the  Carians,  who  were  widely  dispersed 
over  the  Mediterranean  coasts,  and  were  settled  in 
the  Cyclades  (Thucyd.  i.  8),  Crete  (Herod,  i.  171) 
and  in  the  islands  called  Macariae  Insulse,  jierhapa 
as  being  the  residence  of  the  Cariaris.  From  thes* 
island*  they  were  displaced  by  the  Dorians  and  Io- 
nians  (Herod.  /.  c),  and  emigrated  to  the  main  bud, 
wHre  they  occupied  the  district  named  after  them. 
Tne  Carians  were  connected  with  the  U-leges,  and 
must  be  considered  as  related  to  the  Pelagic  family, 
though  quite  distinct  from  the  Hellenic  branch 
(Knobe.,  VuUcertaftl,  p.  95  ff.).         W.  L.  B. 

CHTUN  [Remphan*.] 

CHLCE  (X\6rj)  [tender  slm>t  or  heritage],  % 
woman  mentioned  in  1  Cor.  i.  11,  some  of  whoee 
household  [bub  rS>y  X\6f\iy  comp.  Rom.  xri.  10, 
11]  had  informed  St.  Paul  of  the  fact  thai  (hem 
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ware  dhiaions  in  the  Corinthian  churvh.  She  it 
■opposed  by  Theophvlact  and  others  to  ha\c  l«eu 
an  inhabitant  of  Corinth ;  l>y  Kstius,  some  Chris- 
tian woman  known  to  the  Corinthians  elsewhere; 
Sy  Michaelis  and  Meyer,  an  Kphesian,  having  friends 
tt  Corinth.  It  U  inqkossible  to  decide.  [See  Ak- 
isroitfl.fs,  Amer.  ed.J  H.  A. 

OHOUA  (Xwfla:  [Sin.  Xafla):  Vulg.  omits), 
a  place  mentioned  in  .did.  iv.  4,  apparently  situated 
in  the  central  part  of  1 'destine.  It  is  probably  the 
tame  place  as 

CHO'BAI  [2  syl.]  (Xufrxt ;  [Sin.  X«/3a: 
Vulg.  omits]),  which  occurs  in  Jud.  xv.  4,  5;  in 
the  latter  verse  the  Greek  is  X«0rf.    The  name 

suggests  Hobah  (nST-*,  which  is  the  reading  of 
the  Syriac),  especially  in  connection  witli  the  men- 
tion of  Damascus  in  v.  5,  if  the  distance  from  the 
probable  site  of  Bktjiuma  were  not  too  great. 

•  CHCENIX  (xo7vit),  Rev.  vi.  C,  marg.  See 
Weights  ani>  Mkasukes,  II.  §  2,  near  the  end. 

CHOR-A'SHAN  (ltry—*3  [furnace  of 
$moie]  :  Bijpffa&tt  :  Alex.  Bupaaav  inlacuAsan), 
one  of  the  places  in  which  "  David  and  his  men 
were  wont  to  haunt,"  and  to  his  friends  in  which 
he  sent  presents  of  the  plunder  takeu  from  Uie 
Amalekites  (1  Sam.  xxx.  30).  The  towns  named 
in  this  catalogue  are  all  south  of  Hebron,  and  Chor- 
ashan  may,  therefore,  1*  identical  with  Asiia.n  of 
Simeon.  This  i«,  however,  quite  uncertain,  and 
the  name  hits  not  l>ecn  discovered.  G. 

CHORAZIN  (Xopaflv  [text,  rec.],  Xopafriv 
[Tisch.,  Treg.],  Xopa^afv  [D);  Corvzain),  one  of 
the  cities  in  which  our  Ixird's  mighty  works  were 
done,  but  named  only  in  Hit  denunciation  (Matt, 
xi.  21 ;  Luke  x.  13).  It  was  known  to  St.  Jerome, 
who  describes  it  ( Comm.  in  F.$ai.  ix.  1 )  as  on  the 
shore  of  the  lake,  two  miles  from  Capernaum.  St. 
Willibald  (about  A.  o.  750)  visited  the  various 
places  along  the  Lake  in  the  following  order  —  Tibe- 
rias, Magdalum,  Capernaum,  liethsaida,  Chorazin. 
Dr.  Robinson's  conclusion  is  that  Khan  Minyth 
being  Capernaum,  tt-  Tdbiyhah  is  Rcthsaida,  and 
Tdl  Hum  Chorazin,  but  the  question  is  enveloped 
in  great  obscurity.  The  origin  of  the  name  is  also 
very  uncertain.  Origcn  writes  the  name  as  x«p<» 
Zlv,  •'.  e.  the  district  of  Zin ;  but  this  appears  to  lie 
only  conjecture,  and  has  no  support  from  MSS. 
A  place  of  this  name  is  mentioned  in  the  Talmud 
(see  Reland,  p.  722)  as  famous  for  wheat,  which  is 
■till  grown  in  large  quantities  in  this  neighlior- 
hood.  G. 

•  Dr.  Thomson  {Ixxnd  and  Book,  ii.  8)  found  a 
heap  of  shapeless  ruins  about  2  miles  north  of  Tt  U 
Hum,  known  among  the  natives  as  Chora  ;y.  "  The 
name  is  nearly  the  Arabic  for  Chorazin.  and  the 
tituatbn  just  where  wc  might  expect  to  find  Cho- 
razin." Discoveries  more  recently  made  have 
strengthened  this  presumption  from  the  name  and 
position  of  Chorazy.  Mr.  Grove,  speaking  of  the 
txcavations  by  Messrs.  Wilson  and  Anderson,  says: 
"The  ruins  of  Chorazin  at  Kerazeh"  (so  he 
writes  the  word),  "turn  out  to  be  far  more  im- 
portant than  was  previously  suspected ;  they  cover 
«  much  larger  extent  of  ground  than  Tell  Hum, 
rod  many  of  the  private  houses  are  almost  perfect, 
with  the  exception  of  the  roofs;  the  openings  for 
doors  and  windows  remaining  in  some  cases.  AO 
the  buildings,  including  a  svnagogue  or  church  [?], 
are  of  haaalt,  and  it  is  not  till  one  is  right  in 

them  that  one  sees  clearly  what  they  are; 
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50  or  100  yards  off  they  look  nothing  more  than  tftf 

rough  liejijrt  of  basaltic  stones  so  common  in  this 
country  "  (Athenaeum,  Feb.  24, 180G,  p.  278).  H. 

•  CHOSAMEUS.    [See  Simon  Ciu«a- 

CHOZEUA  [fyiuy,  false] :  Xufrfid; 

[Vat  iwxr)9-]  mtmlu-H).  The  "men  of 
Chozeba  "  are  named  (1  Chr.  iv.  22)  amongst  the 
descendants  of  Shelah  the  son  of  Judah.  Tl>e 
name  does  not  reappear,  but  it  is  sufficiently  like 
CiiKztu  (and  especially  the  reading  of  the  Samar- 
itan Codex  of  that  name)  to  suggest  that  the  two 
refer  to  the  same  place,  that,  namely,  elsewhere 
called  Antzin,  at  which  place  Shelah  was  born. 
(The  Vulgats  version  of  this  passage  is  worth  no- 
tice). G. 

CHRIST.  [Jesus] 

CHRISTIAN  (Xp.ffTiavrfj:  Christian*). 
The  disciples,  wc  are  told  (Acts  xi.  26),  were  firtt 
called  Christians  at  Antioch  on  the  Orontcs,  some- 
where about  a.  n.  43.  The  name,  and  the  place 
where  it  was  conferred,  are  both  significant  It  U 
clear  that  the  appellation  "Christian"  waa  one 
which,  though  eagerly  adopted  and  gloried  in  by 
the  early  followers  of  Christ,  could  not  have  been 
im])oscd  by  themselves.  They  were  known  to  each 
other  as  brethren  of  one  family,  as  disciples  of  the 
same  Master,  as  believers  in  the  same  faith,  and  at 
distinguished  by  the  same  endeavors  after  holiness 
and  consecration  of  life;  and  so  were  called  brethren 
(Acta  xv.  1,  23;  1  Cor.  vii.  12),  discipUs  (AcU  ix. 
20,  xi.  29),  btlUvtrs  (AcU  v.  14),  taints  (Rom.  viii. 
27,  xv.  25).  Rut  the  outer  world  could  know  noth- 
ing of  the  true  force  and  significance  of  these 
terms,  which  were  in  a  manner  esoteric;  it  was 
necessary  therefore  that  the  followers  of  the  new 
religion  should  liave  some  distinctive  title.  To  the 
contemptuous  Jew  they  were  Xazarenet  and  Gali- 
leans, names  which  carried  with  them  the  infamy 
and  turbulence  of  the  places  whence  they  sprung, 
and  from  whence  nothing  good  and  no  prophet 
might  come.  The  Jews  could  add  nothing  to  the 
scorn  which  these  names  expressed,  and  had  they 
endeavored  to  do  so  they  would  not  have  defiled 
the  glory  of  their  Messiah  by  applying  his  title  to 
those  whom  they  could  not  but  regard  as  the  fol- 
lowers of  a  pretender.  The  name  "Christian," 
then,  which,  in  the  only  other  cases  where  it  ap- 
pears in  the  N.  T.  (Acta  xxvi.  28;  1  Tet.  iv.  16: 
comp.  Tac.  Ann.  xv.  44),  is  used  contemptuously, 
could  not  have  been  applied  by  the  early  disci  plet 
to  themselves,  nor  could  it  have  come  to  them  from 
their  own  nation  the  .lews;  it  must,  therefore, 
have  been  imposed  upon  them  by  the  Gentile  world, 
and  no  place  could  have  so  appropriately  given  rise 
to  it  as  Antioch,  where  the  first  Church  was  planted 
among  the  heathen.  It  was  manifest  by  the 
preaching  of  the  new  teachers  that  they  were  dis- 
tinct from  the  Jews,  so  distinct  as  to  be  remarked 
by  the  heathen  themselves ;  and  as  no  name  waa 
so  frequently  in  their  mouths  as  that  of  Christ,0 
the  Messiah,  the  Anointed,  the  people  of  Antioch, 
ever  or.  the  alert  for  a  gil>c  or  mocking  taunt,  and 
taking  Christ  to  be  a  proper  name  and  not  a  title 
of  honor,  called  his  followers  Xpicrrtarol,  Christiana 
the  partisans  of  Christ,  just  as  in  the  early  strug- 
gles for  the  Empire  we  meet  with  the  Cvrariani, 
I'ompeiani,  and  Octaviani.   The  Utin  form  of  tht 

«  "Christ,"  and  not  "J«nu,"  tt  th« 
applied  to  our  Lord  in  tht 
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ia  what  would  be  expected,  for  Antioch  had 
loni;  been  a  Koman  city.  IU  inhabitants  were 
selebrated  for  their  wit  and  a  propensity  for  con- 
ferring nickname*  (Procop.  J'tvs.  ii.  8,  p.  lOo). 
The  Emperor  Julian  himself  was  not  secure  from 
their  jests  (Amm.  Marc.  xxii.  14).  Apollonius  of 
Tyana  was  driven  from  the  citv  by  the  insults  of 
the  inhabitant*  (Philostr.  17/.  AjnU.  iii.  10).  Their 
wit  however,  was  often  harmless  enough  (Lucian, 
Dt  S  ilbit.  70),  and  there  is  no  reason  to  supjiose 
that  the  name  "Christian  "  of  itself  was  intended 
M  a  term  of  scurrility  or  abuse,  though  it  would 
naturally  be  used  with  contempt. 

Suidas  (*.  i'.  XpioTtavoi)  says  the  name  was  given 
in  the  reign  of  Claudius,  when  Peter  appointed 
Erodius  bishop  of  Antioch,  and  they  who  were  for- 
merly called  Nazarenes  and  Galileans  had  their 
name  changed  to  Christians.  According  to  Ma- 
lalas  ( Chrvnoy.  x.)  it  was  changed  by  Evodius  him- 
self, and  William  of  Tyre  (iv.  U)  has  a  story  that  a 
synod  was  held  at  Antioch  for  the  purpose.  Igna- 
tius, or  the  author  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Magne- 
sians  (c.  x.),  regards  the  prophecy  of  Isaiah  (Ixii. 
2,  12)  as  first  fulfilled  in  Syria,  when  I'eter  and 
Paul  founded  the  Church  at  Antioch.  Hut  rea- 
sons have  already  been  given  why  the  name  did 
not  originate  within  the  Church. 

Another  form  of  the  name  is  Xpr^aricwol,  aris- 
ing from  a  false  etymology  (Lact.  iv.  7;  Tertullian, 
Apol.  c.  3;  Suet.  Claud.  2o),  by  which  it  was  de- 
rived from  x/"J<rr<$i.  W.  A.  W. 

CHRONICLES,  First  and  Second  Hooks  of 

fm  Heb.  ^ZTT  :  rtrba  ditrum,  as  Jerome 

translates  it,  and  termonei  dierunt,  as  Hilar.  Pictav. 
In  Wolf,  but  rather  acta  ditrum  ;  journals,  or  dia- 
ries, L  t.  the  record  of  the  daily  occurrences),  the 
name  originally  given  to  the  record  made  by  the 
appointed  historiographers  in  the  kingdoms  of  Israel 
and  Judah.  In  the  LXX.  these  books  are  called 
Tlapa\uwofi,tyc*y  wpwrov  and  Stvrtpov,  which  is 
understood,  after  Jerome  s  explanation,  as  meaning 
that  they  are  supplementary  to  the  l>ooks  of  Kings. 
The  Vulgate  retains  both  the  Hebrew  and  Creek 
name  in  Latin  characters,  Dafire  jnmim,  or  ha 
jamim,  and  Parali/tomeiwn.  Jerome  tells  us  (<ul 
Domnim.  el  Jloyttim.)  that  in  his  time  they 
formed  only  one  book  in  the  Hebrew  MSS.,  but 
had  been  divided  by  the  Christian  churches  using 
the  LXX.  for  convenience,  on  account  of  their 
length.  In  his  Ep.  to  Paulinus,  he  thus  further 
explains  the  name  Parali/xwunon,  and  eulogizes  the 
book.  14  Paralipoinenon  liber,  id  est  Instntm.  Vet. 
epitome,  tan t us  ac  talis  est,  ut  alisque  illo  si  quis 
srientiam  Serial irarum  sibi  voluerit  arrogare,  seip- 
sum  irrideat.  Per  singula  quippe  nomina  junctu-j 
risque  verborum,  et  prcdermissas  in  ICegum  libris 
tanguntur  historia?,  et  innumerabilea  explicantur 
Evangclii  quantiones."  The  name  Chronica,  or 
Chnmkurum  liber,  which  is  given  in  some  copies 
of  the  Vulgate,  and  from  whence  we  derive  our 
English  name  of  »•  Chronicles,"  seems  to  lie  taken 
from  Jerome's  saying  in  his  Proloyus  yaltatus, 
"Dibre  hajamin,  ».  «.  verba  dierum:  quod  signin- 
Chronicon  totius  divlna;  hbdoriae  possum  us 
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<>  As  for  h»  2  Chr.  xxi.  2,  says  the  Bora  Bathrti,  as 
explained  by  R.  Gedaliah,  and  by  Baxtorf.  See  Wolf. 
Bib.  Hiht.  vol.  ii.  p.  82. 

b  tot  an  ex  puliation  of  Zerubbabrl's  genealogy  in 
Chr.  iii.  BOO  Grnrat.  of  our  Lord,  by  l.ord  A.  Hervev, 
a  97  II.     But  even  if  tills  explanation  is  not  ac- 


appellare."  It  was  possibly  suggested  to  him  by 
his  having  translated  the  Chronica  of  Kusebius  into 
l^tin.  l.ater  Latin  writers  have  given  them  tha 
name  of  Ejtheineridum  libri.  The  constant  tradi- 
tion of  the  Jews,  in  which  they  have  been  followed 
by  the  great  mass  of  Christian  commentators,  is 
that  these  books  were  for  the  most  part  compiled 
by  Ezra;  "  and  the  one  genealogy,  that  of  Zcrub- 
bahcl.  which  conies  down  to  a  later  time,''  U  no  ob- 
jection to  this  statement,  without  recurring  to  the 
strange  notion  broached  by  the  old  commentators, 
and  even  sanctioned  by  Dr.  Davidson  (in  Kitto's 
tyi.  of  im.  Lit.,  art.  Chnmicks),  that  the  knowl- 
edge of  these  generations  was  communicated  to 
Ezra  by  inspiration.  In  fact,  the  internal  evidence 
as  to  the  time  when  the  book  of  Chronicles  was 
compiled,  seems  to  tally  remarkably  with  the  tradi- 
tion concerning  its  authorship.  Notwithstanding 
this  agreement,  however,  the  authenticity  of  Chron- 
icles has  been  vehemently  impugned  by  De  Wctt* 
and  other  ( ierman  critics*  whose  arguments  have 
been  successfully  refuted  by  Dahlcr,  Kcil,  Movers, 
and  others.  It  has  been  clearly  shown  that  the 
attack  was  grounded  not  upon  any  real  marks  of 
spuriousness  in  the  books  themselves,  but  solely 
upon  the  desire  of  the  critics  in  question  to  remove 
a  witness  whose  evidence  was  fatal  to  their  favorite 
theory  as  to  the  post-Habylonian  origin  of  the  books 
of  Moses.  If  the  accounts  in  the  Uwks  of  Chron- 
icles of  the  courses  of  priests  and  Invites,  and  the 
ordinances  of  divine  service  as  arranged  by  David, 
and  restored  by  Hezekiah  and  Jusiah,  arc  genuine, 
it  necessarily  follows  that  the  I^vitical  law,  as  set 
forth  in  the  Pentateuch,  was  not  invented  after  the 
return  from  the  Captivity.  Hence  the  successful 
vindication  of  the  authenticity  of  Chronicles  has  a 
very  important  liearing  upon  many  of  the  very 
gravest  theological  questions.  As  regards  the  plan 
of  the  book,  of  which  the  l>ook  of  Ezra  is  a  contin- 
uation, forming  one  work,  it  becomes  apparent  im- 
mediately [as  soon  as]  we  consider  it  as  the  compi- 
lation  of  Ezra,  or  some  one  nearly  contcnijiorary 
with  him.  One  of  the  greatest  difficulties  connected 
with  the  Captivity  and  the  return  must  have  been 
the  maintenance  of  that  genealogical  distribution 
of  the  Lands  which  yet  was  a  vital  point  of  the 
Jewish  economy.  Accordingly  it  appears  to  have 
been  one  to  which  both  Ezra  and  Nehemiah  gave 
their  earnest  attention,  as  David,  Hezekiah,  and 
other  kings,  had  done  liefore  them.  Another  dif- 
ficulty intimately  connected  with  the  former  was 
the  maintenance  of  the  temple  services  at  Jems*' 
lem.  This  could  only  lie  effected  by  the  resilience 
of  the  priests  and  Invites  in  Jerusalem  in  the  onlsr 
of  their  courses:  and  this  residence  was  only  prac 
ticable  in  case  of  the  payment  of  the  appointed 
tithes,  first-fruits,  and  other  offerings.  Immedi- 
ately [as  soon  as]  these  ceased  the  priests  and  In- 
vites were  obliged  to  disperse  to  their  own  villages 
to  obtain  a  livelihood,  and  the  temple  services  were 
neglected.  Hut  then  again  the  registers  of  the 
I^evitical  genealogies  were  necessary,  in  order  that 
it  might  lie  known  who  were  entitled  to  such  and 
such  allowances,  as  porters,  as  singers,  as  priests, 
and  so  on ;  because  all  these  offices  went  by  faroi- 

cepted,  there  is  no  difficulty.  The  band  which  added 
Nah.  xil.  10,  11,  2L  23,  might  equally  have  added 
1  Chr  iii.  22-24. 

c  Keil  my*  that  Sj.lnoxa  led  the  way,  by  su/gwtinf 
that  they  were  compiled  after  Judas  Maaabatu  (p.  0) 
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•od  again  the  payment  of  the  tithes,  first- .  drawn  up  in  the  reign  of  king  Hezekiah,  m  la  at 


fruita,  dc.,  was  dependent  upon  the  different  fami 
lies  of  Israel  being  established  each  in  his  inherit- 
ance.  Obviously  therefore  one  of  the  most  pressing 
*anta  of  the  .Jewish  community  after  their  return 
from  Babylon  would  be  trusty  genealogical  records, 
and  if  there  were  any  such  in  existence,  the  arrange- 
ment and  publication  of  them  would  lie  one  of  the 
greatest  ser\  ices  a  person  in  Ezra's  situation  could 
confer.   But  further,  not  only  had  Zenibltaliel  (Ezr. 
iii.,  v.,  vi.),  and  aAer  him  Ezra  a?id  Nt-hemiah  (Ezr. 
ii.,  viii.;  Neh.  vii.,  viii.)  labored  most  earnestly,  in 
the  teeth  of  immense  difficulties,  to  restore  the  tem- 
ple and  the  public  worship  of  God  there  to  the 
condition  it  had  been  in  under  the  kings  of  .Judah; 
but  it  appears  clearly  from  their  policy,  and  from 
the  language  of  the  contemporary  prophets,  Haggai 
and  Zechariah.  that  they  had  it  much  at  heart  to 
re-infuse  something  of  national  life  and  spirit  into 
the  heart  of  the  people,  and  to  make  them  feel  that 
they  were  still  the  inheritors  of  God's  covenanted 
mercies,  and  that  the  Captivity  had  only  temporarily 
interrupted,  not  dried  up,  the  stream  of  God's 
favor  to  their  nation.    Now  nothing  could  more 
effectually  aid  these  pious  and  patriotic  designs 
than  setting  before  the  people  a  compendious  his- 
tory of  the  kingdom  of  David,  which  should  em- 
brace a  full  account  of  its  pros|»erity,  should  trace 
the  sins  which  led  to  its  overthrow,  but  should  carry 
the  thread  through  the  period  of  the  Captivity,  and 
continue  it  as  it  were  unbroken  on  the  other  side; 
and  those  passages  in  their  former  history  would 
be  especially  important  which  exhibited  their  great- 
est and  best  kings  a*  engaged  in  building  or  restor- 
ing the  temple,  in  reforming  all  corruptions  in  re- 
ligion, and  zealously  regulating  the  services  of  the 
house  of  God.    As  regards  the  kingdom  of  Israel 
or  Samaria,  seeing  it  had  utterly  and  hopelessly 
pasacd  away,  and  that  the  existing  inhabitants  were 
among  the  bitterest  "  adversaries  of  Judah  and 
Benjamin,"  it  would  naturally  engage  very  little 
of  the  compiler's  attention.    These  consideration! 
explain  exactly  the  plan  and  sco|>e  of  thai  histor- 
ical work  which  consists  of  the  two  books  of  Chron- 
icles and  the  book  of  Ezra.    For  after  having  in 
the  first  eight  chapters  given  the  genealogical  divis- 
ions and  settlements  of  the  various  tribes,  the  com- 
piler marks  distinctly  his  own  age  and  his  own 
purpose,  by  informing  us  in  ch.  ix.  1  of  the  dis- 
turbance of  those  settlements  by  the  Babylonish 
Captivity,  and,  in  the  following  verses,  of  the  initial 
"restoration  of  them  at  the  return  from  Babylon 
2-24);  and  that  this  list  refers  to  the  families 
vho  h;id  returned  from  Babylon  is  dear,  not  only 
frcic  the  context,  but  from  its  re-insertion,  Neh.  xi. 
1-22,"  with  additional  matter  evidently  extracted 
from  the  public  archives,  and  relating  to  times  sub- 
sequent to  the  return  from  Fkihylon,  extending  to 
Neh.  xii.  27,  where  Nehcmiah's  narrative  is  again 
resumed  in  continuance  with  Neh.  xi.  2.  Having 
thus  shown  the  reestahlishinent  of  the  returned 
families,  each  in  their  own  inheritance  according  to 
the  houses  of  their  fathers,  the  compiler  proceeds 
to  the  other  jiart  of  his  plan,  which  is  to  give  a 
continuous  history  of  the  kingdom  of  .Judah  from 
David  to  his  own  times,  introduced  by  the  closing 
scene  of  Saul's  life  (ch.  x.),  which  introduction  is 
Itself  prefaced  by  a  gcnealogv  of  the  house  of  Saul 
(ix.  35-14),  extracted  from  the  genealogical  tables 


once  manifest  by  counting  the  13  or  14  generation*, 
from  .Jonathan  to  the  sons  of  Azel  inclusive,  ex- 
actly rorrospondiiig  to  the  14  from  David  to  Ilea* 
ckiah  inclusive.  This  part  of  the  plan  extend* 
from  1  Chr.  ix.  35  to  the  end  of  the  book  of  Ezra 
1  Chr.  xv.-xvii.,  xxii.-xxix.;  2  Chr.  xiii.-xv.,  xxiv. 
xxvi.,  xxix.-xxxi.  and  xxxv.,  are  among  the  passages 
wholly  or  in  jiart  peculiar  to  the  books  of  Chron- 
icles, which  mark  the  purpose  of  the  compiler,  and 
are  especially  suited  to  the  age  and  the  work  of 
Ezra.  Many  Chaldaisms  in  the  language  of  these 
books,  the  resemblance  of  the  style  of  Chron.  to 
that  of  Ezra,  which  is,  in  parts,  avowedly  Ezra's 
composition,  the  reckoning  by  Darics  (1  Chr.  xxix. 

7),  as  most  explain  E^S^T^  *»  well  aa  the 
breaking  off  of  the  narrative'  in  the  lifetime  of 
Ezra,  are  among  other  valid  arguments  by  which 
the  authorship,  or  rather  compilation  of  1  and  2 
Chr.  and  Ezr.  is  vindicated  to  Ezra.  As  regards 
the  materials  used  by  him,  and  the  sources  of  hii 
information,  they  are  not  difficult  to  discover.  The 
genealogies  are  obviously  transcribed  from  some 
register,  in  which  were  preserved  the  genealogies 


«  Compaq  also  1  Chr.  Ix.  19,  with  Ear.  U.  42.  Neb. 


of  the  tribes  and  families  drawn  up  at 
times.  This  appears  from  the  very  different  ages 
at  which  different  genealogies  terminate,  indicating 
of  course  the  particular  reign  when  each  waa  drawn 
up.  Thus  e.  g.  the  genealogy  of  the  descendants 
of  Sbeshan  (1  Chr.  ii.  34-41)  was  drawn  up  in 
Ilezekiah's  reign,  since,  including  Zabad,  who  lived 
in  David's  time,  and  Azariah  in  the  time  of  Joaah, 
it  ends  with  a  generation  contemporary  with  Heze- 
kiah  [AzAKiAii,  No.  6].  The  line  "of  the  high- 
priests  (1  Chr.  vi.  1-15)  must  have  been  drawn  up 
during  the  Captivity ;  that  in  50-53,  in  the  time  of 
David  or  Solomon;  those  of  Heman  and  Asaph  in 
the  same  chapter  in  the  time  of  David ;  that  of  the 
sons  of  Azel  (1  Chr.  viii.  38)  in  the  time  of  Heze- 
kiah:  that  of  the  sons  of  Zerubbabel  (1  Chr.  iii. 
10-24)  in  the  time  of  Ezra,  and  so  on. 

The  same  wide  divergence  in  the  age  of  other 
materials  embodied  in  the  books  of  Chron  idea  is 
also  apparent.    Thus  the  information  in  1  Chr.  i. 
concerning  the  kings  of  Edom  before  the  reign  of 
Saul,  was  obviously  compiled  from  very  ancient 
sources.    The  same  may  be  said  of  the  incident  of 
the  slaughter  of  the  sons  of  Ephraim  by  the  Git- 
tites,  1  Chr.  vii.  21,  viii.  13,  and  of  the  account  of 
the  sons  of  Shcla,  and  their  dominion  in  Moab, 
1  Chr.  iv.  21,  22.    The  curious  details  concerning 
the  Heubenitcs  and  Gadites  in  1  Chr.  v.  moat  hare 
l»een  drawn  from  contemporary  documents,  em- 
Itodied  probably  in  the  genealogical  records  of  Je- 
tham  and  Jeroboam,  while  other  records  used  by 
the  compiler  are  as  late  as  after  the  return  from 
Babylon,  such  as  1  Chr.  ix.  2  ff.;  2  Chr.  xxxvi.  20 
ff. :  and  others,  as  Ezr.  ii.  and  iv.  6-23,  are  as  late 
as  the  time  of  Artaxerxes  and  Nehemiah.  Hence 
it  is  further  manifest  that  the  books  of  Chronicles 
and  Ezra,  though  put  into  their  present  form  by 
one  hand,  contain  in  fact  extracts  from  the  ^ 
of  many  different  writers,  which  were  extant 
time  the  compilation  was  matte.    For  the  roll  ac- 
count of  the  reign  of  David,  he  made  copious  ex 
tracts  from  the  'books  of  Samuel  the  seer,  Nathan 
the  prophet,  and  Cad  the  seer  (1  Chr.  xxix.  99). 
For  the  reign  of  Solomon  he  copied  from  "the 
look  of  Nathan,"  from  "  the  prophecy  of  Ahijah 
the  Shilonite,"  and  from  "the  visions  >f  lddo  th« 
•eer"  (2  Chr.  ix.  29  L     Another  w.rk  of  Idde 
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u  the  itory  (or  loterpretatiun,  MUrtuh, 

B7^H^2)  of  the  prophet  Iddo,"  supplied  an  account 

of  the  acta,  and  the  ways,  and  saying*  of  king 
Abjjah  (xiii.  22);  while  yet  another  book  of  Iddo 
concerning  genealogies,  with  the  book  of  the  prophet 
Shemaiab,  contained  thj  acts  of  king  Kehoboam 
(xii.  15).  For  later  times  the  "  Book  of  the  kings 
of  Israel  and  Judah  "  is  repeatedly  cited  (2  Chr. 
xxv.  26,  xxvii.  7,  xxxii.  32,  xxxiii.  18,  Ac.), and 
"the  sayings  of  the  seer*,"  or  rather  of  Chozai 
(xxxiii.  19);  and  for  the  reigns  of  Uzziah  and  Hez- 
ekiah  "  the  vision  of  the  prophet  Isaiali  "  (xxvi.  22, 
xxxii.  32).  In  other  crises  wliere  no  reference  is 
made  to  any  book  as  containing  further  information, 
it  is  probable  that  the  whole  account  of  such  reign 
is  transcribed.  Besides  the  above-named  works, 
there  was  also  the  public  national  record  called 

^^»n  -ipD,  mentioned  in  Neh.  xii.  23, 

from  which  doubtless  the  present  books  took  their 
name,  and  from  which  the  genealogies  and  other 
matters  in  them  were  probably  derived,  and  which 
are  alluded  to  as  having  existed  as  early  as  the  reign 
of  David,  1  Chr.  xxvii.  24.    These  "  Chronicles  of 

David,"  TT1  tf^b  OWn  ^2%  are  prob- 
ably the  same  as  the  TYJ  ^21,  above  referred 

to,  as  written  by  Samuel,  Nathan,  and  Gad.  From 
this  time  the  affairs  of  each  king's  reign  were  reg- 
ularly recorded  in  a  book  called  at  first  "T2D 
*«  the  book  of  the  acts  of  Solomon  "  (1 

K.  xi.  41),  by  the  name  of  the  king,  as  before  of 
David,  but  afterwards  in  both  kingdoms  by  the 

general  name  of  1  D,  as  in  the  con- 

stantly recurring  formula,  —  "  Now  the  rest  of  the 

acts  0~^2*T)of  Kehoboam,  Abyam,  Ac.;  Jeroboam, 
Nadab,  4c.,  are  they  not  written  in  the  book  of 
the  Chronicles  of  the  kings  of  Judah  "  or  "of  Is- 
rael" (I  K.  xiv.  2J,  xv.  7,  Ac.)?  And  this  con- 
tinues to  the  end  of  Jehoiakiin's  reign,  as  appears 
by  2  K.  xxiv.  5;  2  Chr.  xxxvi.  8.  And  it  was 
doubtless  from  this  common  source  that  the  pas- 
sages in  the  books  of  Samuel  and  Kings  identical 
with  the  books  of  Chronicles  were  derived.  All 
these  several  works  have  perished,  but  the  most  im- 
portant matters  in  them  have  been  provideutially 
preserved  to  us  in  the  Chronicles. 

As  regards  the  closing  chapter  of  2  Chr.  subse- 
quent to  v.  8,  ami  the  1st  ch.  of  Ezra,  a  compar- 
jiju  of  them  with  the  narrative  of  2  K.  xxiv.,  xxv., 
will  lead  to  the  conclusion  that,  while  the  writer  of 
ihe  narrative  in  King*  lived  in  Judah,  and  died 
inder  the  dynasty  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  the  writer 
of  the  chapter  in  Chronick*  lived  at  Babylon,  and 
uirvived  till  the  commencement  at  least  of  the  Per- 
sian dynasty.  For  this  last  writer  gives  no  details 
of  the  reigns  of  Jehoiachin  or  Zedekiah,  or  the 
events  in  Judah  subsequent  to  the  burning  of  the 
temple;  but  only  dwelling  on  the  moral  lessons 
jonnected  with  tk*  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  passes 
wi  quickly  to  relate  the  return  from  captivity 
Moreover,  he  seems  to  speak  as  one  who  had  long 
been  a  subject  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  calling  him 
limply  "King  Nebuchadnezzar;"  and  by  the  re- 
pealed use  of  the  expression  "  brought  him,  or  these, 
to  Babylon," '  rather  encourages  the  idea  that  the 
writer  was  then  himself.  The  first  chapter  of 
strongly  confirms  this  view,  for  we  have  co- 
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piovj  details,  not  likely  to  be  known  except  to  one 
at  Babylon,  of  the  decree,  the  presents  made  to  the 
captives,  the  bringing  out  of  the  sacred  vessels,  the 
very  name  of  the  Chaldee  treasurer,  the  number 
and  weight  of  the  vessels,  and  the  Chaldee  name 
of  Zerubbabcl,  and  in  this  chapter  the  writer  i 
throughout  of  the  captives  going  uj>  to 

and  Sheshbazzar  Uiking  them  up  (nbyn,  as  op- 
posed to  S^an).  But  with  this  clew  we  may  ad- 
vance a  little  further,  and  ask,  who  was  there  at 
Babylon,  a  prophet,  as  the  wri'er  of  sacred  annals 
must  be,  an  author,  a  subject  of  Nebuchadnezzar 
and  his  sons,  and  yet  who  survived  to  see  the  Per- 
sian dynasty,  to  whom  we  can  with  probability  as- 
sign this  narrative?  Surely  the  answer  will  be 
Daniel.  Who  so  likely  to  dwell  on  the  sacred  ves- 
sels taken  by  Nebuchadnezzar  (Dan.  v.  2,  23);  who 
so  likely  to  refer  to  the  prophecy  of  Jeremiah  (Dan. 
ix-2);  who  so  likely  to  bewail  the  stubbornness  of  the 
people,  and  their  rejection  of  the  prophets  (Dan. 
ix.  5-8);  who  so  likely  to  possess  the  text  of  Cy- 
rus's decree,  to  know  and  record  the  uame  of  the 
treasurer  (I>an.  i.  3,  11);  and  to  name  Zerubbabel 
by  his  Chaldee  name  (Dan.  i.  7)  ?  Add  to  this, 
that  Ezr.  i.  exactly  supplies  the  unaccountable  gap 
between  Dan.  ix.  and  x.  [Ezha],  and  we  may  con- 
clude with  some  confidence  that  as  Jeremiah  wrote 
the  closing  portion  of  the  book  of  Kings,  so  did 
Daniel  write  the  corres]ionding  portion  in  Chron- 
icles, and  down  to  the  end  of  Kzr.  i.  Ezra  perhaps 
brought  this  with  him  from  Babylon,  and  made  um 
of  it  to  carry  on  the  Jewish  history  from  the  point 
where  the  old  Chronicles  failed  him.  As  regards 
the  text  of  the  Chroniples.it  is  in  parts  very  cor- 
rupt, and  has  the  appearance  of  having  been  copied 
from  MSS-  which  were  partly  effaced  by  age  or  in- 
jury. Jerome  (Pnrf.  ml  Parol.)  speaks  of  the 
Creek  text  as  being  hopelessly  confused  in  his  days, 
and  aasigus  this  as  a  reason  why  he  made  a  new 
translation  from  the  Hebrew.  However,  in  several 
of  the  differences  lietwcen  the  text  of  Chronicles 
and  the  parallel  |iassages  in  the  other  books,0  the 
Chronicles  preserve  the  purest  and  truest  reading, 
as  f.  g.  2  Chr.  ix.  20,  compared  with  1  K.  iv.  26; 
1  Chr.  xi.  11  compared  with  2  Sam.  xxiii.  8;  xxi. 
12  comp.  with  2  Sam.  xxiv.  13;  2  Chr.  xxvi.  1,  3, 
8,  Ac,  comp.  with  2  K.  xv.  1,  6,  Ac.  As  regards 
the  language  of  these  books,  as  of  Ezra,  Nehe 
miah,  Esther,  and  the  later  prophets,  it  has  a 
marked  Chaldee  coloring,  and  Cesenius  says  of 
them,  that  "  as  literary  works  they  iiro  decidedly 
inferior  to  those  of  older  date"  {Jtttrod.  to  lltb. 
Oram.).  The  chief  Chaldaisins  are  the  use  of  cer- 
tain words  not  found  in  old  Hebrew,  as  C?n\~in, 
Ac.,  or  of  words  in  a  different  sense,  a* 
~!!2S,  ^3^,  Ac.,  or  of  a  different  orthography,  as 
Til  for  TH,  211  for  31,  Ac.,  and  the  inter- 
change of  S  and  n  at  the  end  and  at  the  beginning 
of  worJs,  and  other  peculiarities  pointed  out  by  Ge- 
senius  and  others.  For  further  information  see  C. 
F.  Keil,  Ajxjioget.  \'er*uch  td>.  d.  Biieher  d.  Chron- 
ik ;  F.  C.  Movers,  Kriti*rhe.  UtUertucJtungen  i6. 
d.  Bibl.  Chnmik;  Wolf's  tiibUuth.  lltbr.;  Kitto'i 
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Cyclop,  of  BibL  Lit.,  art.  Chronicle, 
#oriu  cited  by  the  above-named  writers 


and  other 

writers. 

A.  C.  II. 

•  Adtiitionnl  /Jtemture.  —  It  would  be  unjust  to 
withhold  from  the  reader  Dean  Stanley'*  represen- 
tation (as  lie  understands  it)  of  the  compilation  and 
ipirit  of  the  book  of  Chronicles.  "Though  die 
latest  of*  all  the  canonical  writings,  it  represents  the 
workmanship  of  many  generations.  It  resembles 
the  structure  of  an  ancient  cathedral,  with  frag- 
ments of  every  ft  vie  worked  into  the  building  as  it 
proceeded,  —  here  a  piece  of  the  most  hoary  anti- 
quity, there  a  precious  relic  of  a  lost  hymn  or  geneal- 
ogy of  some  renownerl  |wulmist  or  warrior,  —  but  all 
preserved,  and  wrought  together,  as  by  the  work- 
men of  media>val  times,  under  the  guidance  of  the 
tame  sacerdotal  mind,  with  the  spirit  of  the  same 
priestly  order.  Far  below  the  prophetic  books  of 
the  Kings  in  interest  and  solidity,  it  yet  furnishes 
a  useful  counterpart  by  tiding  up  the  voids  with 
materials  which  none  but  the  peculiar  traditions 
and  feelings  of  the  {.critical  caste  could  have  sup- 
plied. It  is  the  culminating  point  of  the  purely 
Levitical  system,  both  in  what  it  relates,  in  what  it 
omits,  and  the  manner  of  its  relations  and  omis- 
sionsM  (History  of  the  Jewish  Church,  U.  4(1 1-2). 

DUlmann  has  an  article  on  the  Chronicles  in 
Herzogs  ReaLEncykl.  ii.  61)0-95.  Havernick 
(Handb.  Jer  Einl.  in  du  AUe  Test.  ii.  2(54  ff.); 
Scholz  (Einl.  in  Hit  h.  Schriften,  ii.  391-400); 
Welte  (in  Herbst's  Eiuhitung,  ii.  162-231);  and 
Kcil  (EinL  in  du  Alte  Test,  pp.  473-620)  furnish 
valuable  summaries  of  the  residts  of  their  respective 
investigations.  See  also  l>c  Wette,  EinL,  7e  Auag. 
1852,  pp.  237-257;  Kwald,  (ietch.  d.  Voiles /sr. 
i.  244-285,  3«  AurL,  1864 ;  Bleek,  Einl.  in  das  A. 
T.  1800,  pp.  391-401;  Davidson,  Introd.  to  the 
Old  Test.  ii.  47-120,  lx>nd.  1802;  Graf,  Die  ges- 
chicliU.  Buclur  des  A.  T.  1866,  pp.  114- 

247,  comp.  the  notice  by  llerthcau  in  the  Jahrb. 
f.  deutsche  TheoL  1806,  xi.  150  ff.;  and  Kuenen, 
Hist.  criL  des  lici  t t  tie  tAncitn  Test.,  trad,  par 
Fierson,  i.  442-495,  Faris,  1866.  CM"  commenta- 
ries may  be  mentioned  Bcrtheau's  Die  Bucher  der 
Chronik  (1854),  vol.  xv.  of  the  Exeget.  Handb. 
turn  A.  T.\  Maurer's  Comment,  in  IV/.  Test.  i. 
232  ff.  (the  notes  very  meagre) ;  and  Wordsworth's 
Holy  Bible,  with  Xotts,  iii.  167  ff.  (1866).  The 
relation  of  the  books  of  Chronicles  to  those  of  1 
and  2  Kings  and  1  aud  2  Samuel,  both  aa  to  the 
parts  common  to  l>oth  as  well  as  those  peculiar  to 
each,  is  well  illustrated  by  tins  last  writer  in  his 
'Introduction  to  the  Books  of  Kings  and  to  the 
3ook*  of  Chronicles,"  pp.  vii.-xxv.  Ked  (Einleit- 
mg,  p.  473)  refers  to  the  Tubingen  Thevl.  Quar- 
aischriP,  H  tl,  ii.  2II-2S2,  as  treating  ably  of 
the  credibility  and  time  of  the  composition  of  these 
writings  Against  the  objections  raised  by  Do 
Wette,  Gramnerg  and  others,  the  replies  of  Koppen 
2nd  of  his  editor,  SchciU'l  {Die  Bibtl,  ein  Werk 
ifer  gottl.  IVtishtit,  ii.  548  ff ),  are  concise  and  to 
he  point.  H.  aud  A. 

CHRONOLOGY.  I.  Ixtiioiuctiox.  — 
the  object  of  this  article  is  to  indicate  the  present 
state  of  Biblical  chronology.  Hy  this  term  we 
tnderstand  the  technical  and  historical  chronology 
af  the  Jews  aud  their  ancestors  from  the  earliest 
lime  to  the  close  of  the  New  Testament  Canon. 
The  technical  division  mast  lw  discussed  in  some 
retail,  the  historical  only  as  far  as  the  return  from 
tfclriou,  the  disputed  matters  of  the  period  fol- 
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lowing  that  event  being  separately  treated  In  otfcsl 
articles. 

The  character  of  the  inquiry  may  be  made  clearer 
by  some  remarks  on  the  general  nature  of  the  sub 
ject.  Formerly  too  gTeat  an  exactness  was  hopec" 
for  in  the  determination  of  Hebrew  chronology. 
Where  the  materials  were  not  definite  enough  to 
fix  a  date  within  a  few  years,  it  was  expected  that 
the  very  day  could  be  ascertained.  Hence  aross 
great  unsoundness  and  variety  of  results,  which  ul- 
timately produced  a  general  feeling  of  distrust. 
At  present  critics  are  rather  prone  to  run  into  this 
latter  extreme  and  to  treat  this  subject  as  altogether 
vague  and  uncertain.  The  truth,  as  might  be  ex- 
pected, lies  between  these  two  extreme  judgment*. 
The  character  of  the  records  whence  we  draw  our 
information  forbids  us  to  hope  for  a  complete  «y»- 
teui.  The  Bible  does  not  give  a  complete  his- 
tory of  the  times  to  which  it  refers:  in  its  histor- 
ical tortious  it  deals  with  special  and  detached  pe- 
riods. The  chronological  information  is,  therefore, 
not  absolutely  continuous,  although  often,  with  the 
evident  puqxise  of  forming  a  kind  of  connection 
between  these  different  |iortions,  it  has  a  more  con- 
tinuous character  than  might  have  been  expected. 
It  is  rather  historical  than  strictly  chronological  in 
its  character,  and  thus  the  technical  part  of  the 
subject  dqicnds,  so  tar  as  the  Bible  is  concerned, 
almost  wholly  upon  inference.  It  might  be  sup- 
|>osed  that  the  accuracy  of  the  information  would 
compensate  in  some  degree  for  its  scantiness  and 
occasional  want  of  continuity.  This  was,  doubt- 
less, originally  the  case,  but  it  has  suffered  by  de- 
signed alteration  and  by  the  carelessness  of  copyists. 
It  is,  therefore,  of  the  highest  moment  to  ascertain, 
as  far  as  possible,  what  are  the  indications  of  alter- 
ations by  design,  and  the  character  of  the  data  in 
which  they  occur,  and  also  what  class  of  data  has 
been  shown  to  have  suffered  through  the  carelessness 
of  copyists.  Designed  alteration  of  numbers  has 
ouly  been  detected  in  the  two  genealogical  lists  of 
Abraham's  ancestors  in  Genesis,  in  which  the  char- 
acter of  the  differences  of  the  Hebrew  text,  the  Sep- 
tuagint,  and  the  Samaritan  Feutateuch,  is  such  as  to 
indicate  separate  alteration  by  design  of  two  out  of 
the  three  records.  The  object  of  these  alterations 
may  have  been  either  to  shorten  or  to  lengthen  the 
chronology.  With  the  same  purpose  alterations  may 
may  have  been  made  in  the  prominent  detached  large 
numbers  in  the  Old  Testament,  and  even  in  the 
smaller  numbers,  when  forming  part  of  a  series,  or, 
in  either  case,  in  the  accompanying  words  determin- 
ing the  historical  place  of  these  numbers.  Hence 
there  is  great  value  in  independent  evidence  in  the 
New  Testament  and  in  incidental  evidence  in  tht 
Old.  ( >f  the  former  class  are  St.  Faul's  mentions  of 
the  period  of  the  Judges,  and  of  that  from  the  prom- 
ise to  Abraham  untU  the  Kxodus,  especially  consid- 
ered in  connection  with  his  speaking  of  the  duration 
of  Saul's  reign,  as  to  which  the  Hebrew  Scriptures 
are  silent.  Of  the  latter  class  are  such  statements  as 
Jephlhah's  ot  tne  u00  years  that  the  Israelites  had 
held  tho  country  of  the  Amorites  l>etore  his  days, 
and  the  indications  of  tune  afforded  by  the  growth  of 
a  tribe  or  family,  and  changes  in  national  character 
and  habits,  which  indications,  from  their  requiring 
careful  study  and  acute  criticism,  have  been  greatl" 
neglected.  The  evidence  of  the  genealogies  without 
numbers  is  weakened  not  so  much  by  designed  oi- 
teration,  of  which  the  presence  of  the  second 
|  Cainan  in  two  lists  affords  the  only  positive  in 
I  stances,  but  by  the  abundant  indications  they 
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*f  the  carelessness  of  copyists.  Their  very 
■iso  renders  them  guide*  to  which  we  cannot  trust, 
since  it  appears  that  they  may  be  in  any  case  broken 
without  being  technically  imperfect-  Kvcn  were 
this  not  the  case,  it  raurt  be  proved,  before  they  can 
be  made  the  grounds  of  chronological  calculation, 
that  the  length  of  man's  life  and  the  time  of  man- 
hood were  always  what  they  now  are,  and  even  then 
the  result  could  only  be  approximative,  and  when 
the  steps  were  few,  very  uncertain.  This  inquiry 
therefore  demands  the  greatest  caution  and  judg- 
ment. 

II.  Technical  Ciii«>nol«k;v.  —  The  technical 
part  of  Hebrew  clironology  presents  ureat  difficul- 
ties. The  biblical  information  in  almost  wholly  in- 
ferential, although  in  nruiy  cases  the  inferences  to 
be  drawn  are  of  a  very  positive  nature,  not  always 
absolutely,  but  in  their  historical  application.  For 
instance,  although  the  particular  nature  of  each 
year  of  the  common  kind  —  for  tliere  ap|iear  to  have 
been  two  years  —  cannot  lie  fixed,  yet  the 
or  average  character  of  all  can  »>e  determined  with  a 
great  approach  to  exactness.  In  this  part  we  may 
use  with  more  than  ordinary  confidence  the  evidence 
of  the  earlier  Kabbiuical  commentators,  who,  in  such 
matters,  could  scarcely  be  ill-informed.  They  lived 
near  to  the  times  at  which  all  the  .Jewish  observances 
connected  with  the  calendar  were  strictly  kq>t  in 
the  country  for  which  they  were  framed,  and  it  has 
not  been  shown  that  they  had  any  motive  for  mis- 
representation. We  can,  however,  make  no  good 
use  of  our  materials  if  we  do  not  ascertain  what 
character  to  expect  in  Hebrew  technical  chronology. 
There  is  no  reason  to  look  for  any  great  change, 
tither  in  the  way  of  advance  or  decline,  although 
it  seems  probable  that  the  patriarchal  division  of 
time  was  somewhat  ruder  than  that  established  in 
connection  with  the  L»w,  and  that,  after  the  time 
of  Moses  until  the  establishment  of  the  kingdom, 
but  little  attention  was  paid  to  science.  In  our 
endeavor  to  ascertain  how  much  scientific  knowl- 
edge the  patriarchs  and  Israelites  are  likely  to  have 
had,  we  must  not  ex|>ect  either  the  accuracy  of 
mod  en  1  science  or  the  inaccuracy  of  modern  igno- 
rance. As  to  scientific  knowledge  connected  with 
chronology,  particularly  that  of  astronomy,  the 
cases  of  the  Egyptian*  and  the  <  'haldees  wili  assist 
us  to  form  a  judgment  with  respect  to  the  Hebrews. 
These  last,  however,  we  must  reinemlier,  had  not 
the  same  advantage  of  being  wholly  settled,  nor  the 
tame  inducements  of  national  religions  connected 
with  the  heavenly  Iwdies.  The  Aral*  of  the  desert, 
from  somewhat  l*.fore  the  time  of  Mohammed  — 
that  is,  as  far  as  our  knowledge  of  them  in  this 
■expect  extends— to  the  present  lay,  afford  the  liest 
parallel.  We  do  not  find  them  to  have  I  wen  a 
mathematical  people  or  one  given  to  chronological 
computation  dejiending  on  astronomy,  but  to  have 
regulated  their  calendars  by  observation  alone.  It 
might  have  l»een  expected  that  their  observations 
would,  from  their  constant  recurrence,  have  acquired 
an  extraordinary  delicacy  and  Lrradually  given  place 
to  computations;  but  such  we  do  not  find  to  have 
been  the  case,  and  these  observations  are  not  now 
more  accurate  than  would  1*  the  earlier  ones  of 
any  series  of  the  kind.  The  same  characteristics 
appear  to  have  l>een  those  of  the  scientific  knowl- 
edge and  practice  of  the  Hebrews.  We  have  no 
reason  for  supposing  that  they  hail  attained,  either 
by  discovery  or  by  the  'distinction  of  foreigners, 
tven  in  individual  cases,  to  a  high  knowledge  of 


'  tion  at  any  period  of  their  history.  In  these  par- 
|  ticulars  it  is  probable  that  they  were  always  far 
I  below  the  Egyptians  and  the  Cha'dccs.  Hut  there 
is  sufficient  evidence  that  they  were  not  inattentive 
observers  of  the  heavens  in  the  allusions  to  stars 
and  constellations  as  well-known  objects.  We  may 
therefore  expect,  in  the  case  of  the  Hebrews,  thai 
wherever  observation  could  take  the  place  of  com- 
putation it  would  lie  employed,  and  that  its  ac- 
curacy would  not  l»c  of  more  than  a  moderate 
degree.  If,  for  instance,  a  new  moon  were  to  be 
observed  at  any  town,  it  would  be  known  within 
two  days  when  it  might  lie  first  seen,  and  one  of 
the  clearest-sighted  men  of  the  place  would  ascend 
to  an  eminence  to  look  for  it.  This  would  be  done 
throughout  a  period  of  centuries  without  any  close 
average  for  computation  Wing  obtained,  since  the 
observations  would  not  be  kept  on  record.  So  also 
of  the  rising  of  stars  and  of  the  times  of  the  equi- 
noxes. These  proltahle  conclusions  as  to  the  im- 
portance of  oliservation  and  its  degree  of  accuracy 
must  be  kept  in  view  in  examining  this  section. 

Hefore  noticing  the  divisions  of  time  we  must 
speak  of  genealogies  and  generations. 

It  is  commonly  sup]*)*cd  that  the  genealogies 
given  in  the  Hible  are  mostly  continuous.  When, 
however,  we  come  to  examine  them  closely,  we  find 
that  many  are  broken  without  being  in  consequence 
technically  defective  as  Hebrew  genealogies.  A 
modern  pedigree  thus  broken  would  I*  defective, 
but  the  principle  of  these  genealogies  must  liave 
been  different.  A  notable  instance  is  that  of  the 
genealogy  of  our  Saviour  given  by  St.  Matthew. 
In  this  genealogy  .loram  is  immediately  followed  by 
Ozias,  as  if  his  son  —  Ahaziah,  Joash,  and  Amaziah 
being  omitted  (Matt.  i.  8).  That  this  is  not  an 
accidental  omission  of  a  copyist  is  evident  from  the 
specification  of  the  number  of  generations  from 
Abraham  to  Pavid,  from  Mavid  to  the  lUbylonist 
Captivity,  and  from  the  Habylonish  Captivity  to 
Christ,  in  each  case  fourteen  generation*.  l'rol>- 
ably  these  missing  names  were  purpose!/  left  out 
to  make  the  numlier  for  the  interval  equal  to  that 
of  the  other  intervals,  such  an  omission  being  ob- 
vious ami  not  liable  to  cause  error.  In  Ezia's  gen- 
ealogy (Ezr.  vii.  1-51  there  is  a  similar  omission, 
which  in  so  famous  a  line  can  scarcely  be  attributed 
to  the  carelessness  of  a  copyist.  There  are  also 
examples  of  a  man  l>eing  called  the  son  of  a  remote 
ancestor  in  a  statement  of  a  genealogical  form,  as 
the  following:  "  Shehuel  the  sou  of  (iershon  [(ier- 
shom],  the  son  of  Moses"  (1  dir.  xxvi.  24),  where 
a  contemporary  of  David  is  placed  in  the  same  re- 
lation to  (Jershoni  the  son  of  Moses,  as  the  latUT 
is  to  Moses  himself.  Tliat  these  are  not  exceptions) 
instances  is  evident  from  the  occurrence  of  examples 
of  the  same  kind  in  historical  narratives.  Thus 
.Jehu  is  called  "the  son  of  Nimshi "  (1  K.  xix.  It}, 
2  K.  ix.  20;  2  dir.  xxii.  7)  as  well  as  "the  son  of 
.Jehoshaphat  the  son  of  Nimshi  '  (2  K.  ix.  2,  14) 
In  the  same  manner  Iaban  is  called  "  the  son  of 
Nahor"  (<jen.  xxix.  5),  whereas  he  was  his  grand- 
son, 'icing  the  son  of  Ilethucl  (xxviii.  2,  5,  comp 
xxii.  20-2-1).  We  cannot,  therefore,  venture  to  use 
the  Hebrew  genealogical  lists  to  compute  inter- 
vals of  time  except  where  we  can  prove  each  descent 
to  l>e  immediate.  Hut  even  if  we  can  do  this  we 
have  still  to  lie  sure  that  we  can  determine  the 
a\  eraye  length  of  each  generation.  (/Hslorical 
ChmmiliHjy.)  Ideler  remarks  that  Mosea,  like 
I  Herodotus,  reckons  bv  generations.  (Hamlbuch,  L 
1 506.)    Certaiiily  in  the 
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•onnected  with  chronology  by  the  length  of  each  in 
•  scries  being  indicated,  but  this  is  nut  the  manner 
of  Herodotus,  who  reckons  by  generations,  assum- 
ing an  average  of  three  to  a  century  (ii.  142). 
fliere  is  no  use  of  a  generation  as  a  division  of 
time  in  the  Pentateuch,  unless,  with  some,  we  sup- 

|K>se  that  ""^VT  in  (Jen.  xv.  10  is  so  used.  Those, 
however,  who  buhl  this  opinion  make  it  an  interval 
of  a  hundred  years,  since  it  wuuld,  if  a  period  of 
time,  seem  to  be  the  fourth  part  of  the  400  years 
of  verse  13:  most  probably,  however,  the  meaning 
is  tliat  some  of  the  fourth  generation  should  come 
forth  from  Kgypt.    [Gknkauk;y  ;  Gknkuation.] 

We  have  now  to  speak  of  the  divisions  of  time, 
commencing  with  the  least.  There  is  no  evidence 
that  the  ancient  Ifehrews  had  any  such  division 
cmalier  than  an  hour. 

Hour.  —  The  hour  is  supposed  to  be  mentioned 
in  Daniel  (iii.  6,  15,  iv.  10,  30,  A.  V.  19,  33,  v. 
5),  but  in  no  one  of  these  cases  is  a  definite  pe- 
riod of  time  clearly  intended  by  H^r,  N.;W, 

Knyp*,  Chald.,  the  word  employed.  The  Egyp- 
tians divided  the  day  and  night  into  hours  like  our- 
selves from  at  least  n.  c.  cir.  1200.    (See  I>epsius, 

Chrwwliujit  <kr  A'.<j.  i.  130.)  It  is  therefore  not 
Improbable  tliat  the  Israelites  were  acquainted  with 
the  hour  from  an  early  period.  The  "  sun-dial  of 
Ahaz,"  whatever  instrument,  fixed  or  movable,  it 
may  have  been,  implies  a  division  of  the  kind.  In 
the  N.  T.  we  find  the  same  system  as  the  modem, 
the  hours  being  reckoned  from  the  beginning  of  the 
Jewish  night  and  day.  [Hours.] 

Day.  —  For  the  civil  day  of  24  hours  we  find 

in  one  place  (Dan.  viii.  14)  the  term  "^ia  3^?, 
"evening-morning,"  I. XX.  wxM\n*pov  (also  in  2 
Cor.  xi.  25  A.  V.  »  a  night  and  a  day  ").  What- 
ever may  be  the  proper  meaning  of  this  Hebrew 
term,  it  cannot  be  doubted  here  to  signify  "  nights 
and  days."  The  common  word  for  day  as  distin- 
guished from  night  is  also  used  for  the  civil  day,  or 
else  both  day  and  night  are  mentioned  to  avoid 
vagueness,  as  in  the  case  of  Jonah's  "  three  days 
and  three  nights"  (.Ion.  ii.  1,  A.  V.  i.  17;  comp. 
Matt.  xii.  40).  The  civil  day  was  divided  into 
night  and  natural  day,  the  periods  of  darkness  and 
light  (Gen.  i.  5).  It  commenced  with  night,  which 
stands  first  in  the  special  term  given  above.  The 

night,  and  therefore  the  civil  day,  is  generally 

held  to  have  begun  at  sunset,  Ideler,  however, 
while  admitting  that  this  point  of  time  was  tliat  of 
the  commencement  of  the  civil  day  among  all  other 
nations  known  to  us,  which  followed  a  lunar  reck- 
oning, objects  to  the  opinion  that  this  was  tbe  case 
with  the  Jews.  He  argues  in  favor  of  the  begin- 
ning of  deep  night,  reasoning  that,  for  instance,  in 
the  ordaining  of  the  Day  of  Atonement,  on  the 
10th  of  the  7th  month,  it  is  said  "  in  the  ninth 
[day]  of  the  month  at  even,  from  even  unto  even, 
shall  ye  celebrate  {lit.  rest)  your  Sabbath  "  —  (Ecv. 
xxiii.  32),  where,  if  the  civil  day  l>egan  at  sunset, 
it  would  have  been  said  that  they  should  commence 
the  observance  on  the  evening  of  the  10th  day,  or 
merely  on  the  10th  day,  supposing  the  word  even- 
ing, 2"^,  to  mean  the  later  part  of  our  afternoon. 
He  cites,  as  probably  supporting  this  view,  the  ex- 
pression E^T??  V?,  "between  the  two  even 
&gs  "  used  af  the  time  of  offering  the 
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the  daily  evening  sacrifice  (Ex.  xii.  6 ;  Nam  fx.  ^ 
xxviii.  4);  for  the  Pharisees,  whom  the  p  rests* 
Jews  follow,  took  it  to  be  I  he  time  between  tbe  9th 
and  11th  hours  of  the  day,  or  our  3  and  5  P.  U., 
although  the  Samaritans  and  Karaites  supposed  it 
to  be  the  time  between  sunset  and  full 


particularly  on  account   of  the  phrase  K^23 

tTP^n,  »» when  the  sun  is  setting,"  used  in  a 
parallel  passage  (I tart.  xvi.  6)  (see  Hnwlbuch,  i. 
482-484).  These  passages  and  expressions  may, 
however,  be  not  unreasonably  held  to  support  the 
common  opinion  that  tbe  civil  day  liejran  at  sunset. 
The  term  "  between  the  two  evenings  "  can  scarcely 
be  supposed  to  have  originally  indicated  a  long  pe- 
riod :  a  special  short  period,  though  scarcely  a  point, 
the  time  of  sunset,  is  shown  to  correspond  to  it. 
This  is  a  natural  division  between  the  Lite  afternoon 
when  the  sun  is  low,  and  the  evening  when  hit 
light  has  not  wholly  disappeared,  —  the  two  evenings 
into  which  the  natural  evening  would  be  cut  by  the 
commencement  of  the  civil  day  if  it  began  at  son- 
set.  There  is  no  difficulty  in  the  command  that 
the  observance  of  so  solemn  a  day  as  that  of  atone- 
ment should  commence  a  little  before  the  true  be- 
ginning of  the  civil  day,  that  due  preparation  might 
be  made  for  the  sacrifices.  In  Judva,  where  the 
duration  of  twilight  is  very  short  at  all  times, 
the  most  natural  division  would  be  at  sunset.  The 

natural  day,  EV,  probably  was  held  to  commence 


at  sunrise,  morning-twilight  being  included  in  tbe 
last  watch  of  the  night,  according  to  the  old  as 
well  as  the  later  division;  some,  however,  made  the 
morning-watch  part  of  the  day.  Four  natural  pe- 
riods, smaller  than  the  civil  day,  are  mentioned. 

Those  are  — evening,  and  T.S,  morning,  of 
which  there  is  frequent  mention,  and  the  less  usual 

aT?VlV>  uthe  two  lights,"  as  though  "double 

light,"  noon,  and  H^Pf  nV-H,  or— "SH, 
"  half  the  night,"  midnight.  No  one  of  these  with 
a  people  not  given  to  astronomy  seems  to  indicate 
a  point  of  time,  but  all  to  designate  periods,  even- 
ing and  morning  being,  however,  much  longer  than 
noon  and  midnight.    The  night  was  divided  into 

watches  (nV^r;K).  In  the  O.  T.  but  two  are 
expressly  mentioned,  and  we  have  to  infer  the  ex- 
istence of  a  third,  the  first  watch  of  the  night.* 

The  middle  watch  (n^3  nnSn-blTSn)occun 
in  Judg.  vii.  10,  where  the  connection  of  watches 
with  military  affairs  is  evident  —  "  And  Gideon  and 
the  hundred  men  that  [were]  with  him  went  down 
unto  the  extremity  of  the  camp  at  the  beginning 
of  the  middle  watch;  [and]  they  had  but  set  the 

watchmen  E^iTH;"  and  the  morning-watch 

prar?  rrhrS)  «  mentioned  in  Ex.  xiv.  94 
and  1  Sam.  xi.  11;  in  the  former  case  in  tbe  ac- 
count of  the  passage  of  the  Ked  Sea,  in  the  latter, 
in  that  of  Saul's  surprise  of  the  Ammonites  when 
he  relieved  Jaliesh-gilead.  Some  Itabhins  bold  that 
there  were  four  watches  {//amlbuc/i,  i.  486).  In 
the  N.  T.  four  night-watches  are  mentioned,  which 
were  probably  adopted  from  the  Romans  as  a  : 
ification  of  tbe  old  system.   All  four  occur  tog 
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fa  Mark  xiii.  35,  the  bte  watch ;  fxtaoyvirrtov, 
midnight,  lLX.tnTopo<pwt>ia,  the  cock-crowing;  and 
r/wt,  the  early  watch.  [Day,  Night,  Watches 
or  Night.] 

Week  (3W3!j\  a  hebdomad ).  — The  Hebrew 
week  was  a  period  of  seven  days  ending  with  the 
Sabbath ;  therefore  it  could  not  have  lieen  a  division 
of  the  month,  which  was  lunar,  without  intercala- 
tion.  But  there  was  no  such  intercalation,  since 
the  Sabbath  was  to  be  every  seventh  day,  iU  name 
if  used  for  week,"  and  weeks  are  counted  on  with- 
out any  additional  day  or  days.  The  mention  to- 
gether of  Sahlnths  and  new  moons  proves  nothing 
but  that  the  two  otiservancea  were  similar,  the  one 
closing  the  week,  the  other  commencing  the  month. 
The  week,  whether  a  period  of  seven  days,  or  a 
quarter  of  the  month,  was  of  common  use  in  an- 
tiquity. The  Egyptians,  however,  were  without 
it,ft  dividing  their  month  of  thirty  days  into  decads 
as  did  the  Athenians.  The  Hebrew  week  there- 
fore cannot  have  been  adopted  from  Egypt ;  proba 
Uy  both  it  and  the  Sabbath  were  used  and  observed 
by  the  patriarchs.    [Week;  Saubatii.] 

Month  (rn*,  tTTp,  ca;  trvu-The 

months  by  which  the  time  is  measured  in  tlie  ac- 
count of  the  Flood  would  seem  to  be  of  30  days 
each,  probably  forming  a  year  of  300  days,  for  the 
1st,  2d.  7th,  and  10th  months  are  mentioned  (Gen. 
viii.  13,  vii.  11,  viii.  14,  4,  5).    Ideler  contest* 
this,  arguing  that  as  the  water  first  began  to  sink 
after  150  days  (and  then  had  been  15  cubit*  above 
all  high  mountains),  it  must  have  sunk  for  some 
days  ere  the  Ark  could  have  rested  on  Ararat,  so 
that  the  second  date  must  be  more  than  150  days 
later  than  the  first  (llandbuch,  i.  60,  70.  478,  470 j. 
This  argument  depends  upon  the  meaning  of  "  high 
mountains,"  and  upon  the  height  of  those  —  "the 
mountains  of  Ararat"  (viii.  4),  on  which  the  Ark 
rested,  questions  connected  with  that  of  the  univer- 
sality of  the  Flood.    [Noah.]    On  the  other  hand 
it  must  be  urged  that  the  exact  correspondence  of 
the  interval  to  five  months  of  30  days  each,  and  the 
use  of  a  year  of  3G0  days,  a  fact  strangely  ignored 
by  Ideler,  in  prophetic  passages  of  both  Testaments, 
are  of  no  slight  weight.    That  the  months  from 
the  giving  of  the  1-aw  until  the  time  of  the  Second 
Temple,  when  we  have  certain  knowledge  of  their 
character,  were  always  lunar,  appears  from  the  com- 
mand to  keep  new-moons,  and  from  the  unlike- 
lihood of  a  change  in  the  calendar.    These  lunar 
months  have  Itecn  supposed  to  have  been  always 
alternately  of  2  )  and  30  days.     Their  average 
length  would  of  course  be  a  lunation,  or  a  little 
(44')  above  2.)  J  days,  and  therefore  they  would  in 
general  be  alternately  of  2J  and  30  days,  but  it  is 
possible  that  occasionally  months  might  occur  of 
29  and  31  days,  if.  as  is  highly  probable,  the  com- 
mencement of  each  was  strictly  determined  by  ob- 
servation :  that  ottscrvation  was  employed  for  this 
purpose  is  distinctly  affirmed  in  the  Babylonian 
Talmud  of  the  practice  of  the  time  at  which  it  was 
written,  when,  however,  a  month  was  not  allowed 
to  be  less  than  21),  or  more  than  30  days  in  length. 

The  first  day  of  the  month  is  called  EHH,  "  new 
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m>>.) ; 

"  it  was  new 


the  word 


UtX  vco/iWa,  from  the  root  E*TO 
(as  to  the  primary  sense  of  which, 
see  Month)  ;  and  in  speaking  of  the  first  day  of  the 
month  this  word  was  sometimes  used  with  the  ad- 
dition of  a  number  for  the  whole  expression,  "in 

such  a  month  on  the  first  day,"  as  tSl'n? 

n.tn  LV2  ^Vj?n.   «On  the 

third  new  moon  on  that  day,"  badly  ren- 
dered by  the  LXX.  Tot-  8«  ^os  toD  rplrou 
Ttj  tj/x«>«  TawTj;   (Ex-  xi*-  1);  hence 
came  to  signify  month,  tltough  thou  it 

times  qualified  as  C'S)  t^lH.  The  new  moon 
was  kept  as  a  sacred  festival.  [Festivals.]  In 
the  Pentateuch,  and  Josh.,  Judg.,  and  Huth,  we 
find  but  one  month  nventioned  by  a  special  name, 
the  rest  being  called  according  to  their  order.  The 
month  w  ith  a  special  name  is  the  first,  which  is 

called  a"2$n  win  (lxx.  mv  «*•»  »>•*•)• 

"  the  month  of  cars  of  corn,"  or  "  Abib,"  that  ia, 
the  mouth  in  which  the  ears  of  corn  became  full  or 
ripe,  and  on  the  16th  day  of  which,  the  second 
day  of  the  feast  of  unleavened  bread,  ripe  ears, 

3>3R  were  to  be  offered  (Lev.  ii.  14;  comp.  xxiii. 
10,  11,  14).  This  undoubted  derivation  shows  how 
monstrous  is  the  idea  that  Abib  comes  from  the 
Egyptian  Epiplii.    In  1  K.  three  other  names  of 

months  occur,  Zif,  IT,  or  VT,  the  second,  Ethaniiu, 

E^rPt*,  the  seventh,  and  Bui,  *712.  the  eighth. 
These  names  appear,  like  that  of  Abib,  to  be  con- 
nected with  the  phenomena  of  a  tropical  year.  No 
other  names  are  found  in  any  book  prior  to  the 
Captivity,  but  in  the  books  written  after  the  return 
the  later  nomenclature  still  in  use  apjiears.  Tbjf 
is  evidently  of  Babylonian  origin,  as  the  Jews  them- 
selves affirm.  [Months.] 

Year  (HIoT).  —  It  has  been  supposed,  on  ac- 
count of  the  dates  in  the  narrative  of  the  Flood,  as 
already  mentioned,  that  in  Noah's  time  there  was 
a  year  of  300  days.    These  dates  might  indeed  be 
explained  iu  accordance  with  a  year  of  805  day*. 
The  evidence  of  the  prophetic  Scriptures  is,  however, 
conclusive  as  to  the  knowledge  of  a  year  of  the  for- 
mer length.    The  time, times  and  an  half  of  Dan. 
(vii.  25,  xii.  7),  where  time  means  year  (sec  xi.  13), 
cannot  be  doubted  to  be  equivalent  expressions  to 
the  42  months  and  1200  days  of  Bev.  (xi.  2,  3,  xii. 
0)  for  360  X  3J  —  1200;   and  30  X  42  =  1260. 
We  have  also  the  testimony  of  ancient  writers  that 
such  a  year  was  known  to  some  nations,  so  that  it 
is  almost  certain  tliat  the  year  of  Noah  was  of  this 
length.    The  characteristics  of  the  year  instituted 
at  the  Exodus  can  lie  clearly  determined,  though 
we  cannot  absolutely  fix  those  of  any  single  year. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  was  essentially  trop- 
ical, since  certain  observances  connected  with  the 
produce  of  the  land  were  fixed  to  particular  days. 
It  is  equally  clear  that  the  months  were  lunar,  each 
commencing  with  a  new  moon.    It  would  appear 
therefore  that  there  must  liave  been  some  mode  of 
adjustment.    To  ascertain  what  this  was,  it  is  ne- 


Ideler  correct*  Oesenlus  (Htwhtfirt.  s.  v.  HSE?) 

ath,"  to 

(S.  T.), 

lius,  admits  I  evidence  of  the  monument*. 
»    Meter's  iifcrifr,*.  I.  181-138.) 


arg«ini?nt  » 
481,  note  1). 

far  affirming  thst  the  usual  meaning,  "  sabbath,"  to      f>  The  passage  of  Dion  Ca»iu*  (xxxvil.  19).  In  ItaaM 
»Usf*ctorr  In  l*v.  xxlii.  15.     In  the  Thet.  (s.  t),  1  ambiguous,  Li  of  no  value  against  the  strong  D#g»ti*> 
r,  possibly  on  the  authority  of  Oesenius,  admits  I  evidence  of  the  monument*.    tSee  Lepsiur.  fVowWe 
is  t-rham  «  \ 
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first  to  decide  wbcn  the  year  commenced. 
On  the  16th  day  of  the  month  A  bib,  as  already 
mentioned,  ripe  ears  of  corn  were  to  be  oflered  as 
firsts  fruits  of  the  harvest  (I.ev.  ii.  14,  xxiii.  10,  11). 
The  reaping  of  the  barley  commenced  the  harvest 
(2  Sam.  xxi.  9),  the  wheat  following  (Ruth  ii.  23). 
Joseph  us  expressly  says  that  the  offering  was  of 
barley  ( AtU.  iii.  10,  §  5 ).  It  is  therefore  necessary 
to  find  when  the  barley  becomes  ripe  in  Palestine. 
According  to  the  observation  of  travellers  the  bar- 
Icy  is  ripe,  in  the  warmest  j>arts  of  the  country,  in 
the  first  days  of  April.  The  barley-harvest  there- 
fore commences  about  half  a  month  after  the  ver- 
nal equinox,  so  that  the  year  would  begin  at  about 
that  tropical  point  were  it  not  divided  into  lunar 
months.  We  may  conclude  that  the  nearest  new 
moon  about  or  after  the  equinox,  but  not  much  be- 
fore, was  chosen  as  the  commencement  of  the  year. 
Idcler,  whom  we  have  thus  far  followed,  as  to  this 
rear,  concludes  that  the  right  new  moon  was 
jbosen  through  observation  of  the  forwardness  of 
the  barley-crops  in  the  wanner  districts  of  the 
country  (HandbHch,  i.  400).  There  is,  however, 
this  difficulty,  that  the  different  times  of  barky- 
harvest  in  various  parts  would  have  been  liable  to 
cause  confusion.  It  seems,  therefore,  not  unlikely 
that  the  Hebrews  adopted  the  surer  means  of  deter- 
mining their  new  year's  day  by  observations  of  heli- 
acal risings  or  similar  stellar  phenomena  known 
to  mark  the  right  time  before  the  barley-harvest. 
Certainly  the  ancient  Egyptians  and  the  Arabs 
made  use  of  such  means.  I  he  method  of  interca- 
lation can  only  have  l>een  that  which  obtained  after 
the  Captivity  —  the  addition  of  a  thirteenth  month, 
whenever  the  twelfth  ended  too  long  before  the 
equinox  for  the  first-fruits  of  the  harvest  to  be 
oflered  in  the  middle  of  the  mouth  following,  and 
the  similar  offerings  at  the  times  appointed.  This 
method  would  Ik?  in  accordance  with  the  permission 
granted  to  postpone  the  celebration  of  the  Passover, 
in  the  case  of  any  one  who  was  cither  legally  un- 
clean or  journeying  at  a  distance,  for  a  whole  month 
to  the  14th  day  of  the  second  month  (Num.  ix.  9- 
13),  of  which  |KTihission  we  find  Hezekiah  to  have 
availed  himself  for  both  the  reasons  allowed,  because 
the  priests  were  not  sufficiently  sanctified,  and  the 
people  were  not  collected  (2  Chr.  xxx.  1-3,  15). 
The  later  Jews  had  two  licginnings  to  the  year,  or, 
as  it  is  commonly  but  somewhat  inaccurately  said, 
two  years.  At  the  time  of  the  Second  Temple  (as 
admits)  these  two  beginnings  obtained,  the 


seventh  month  of  the  civil  reckoning  beiug  Abib, 
the  first  of  the  sacred.    Hence  it  has  been  held 


that  the  institution  at  the  time  of  the  Exodus 
merely  a  change  of  commencement,  and  not  the  in- 
troduction of  a  new  year;  and  also  that  from  this 
time  there  were  the  two  beginnings.  The  former 
opinion  is  at  present  purely  hypothetical,  and  has 
been  too  much  mixed  up  with  the  latter,  for  which, 
on  the  contrary,  there  is  some  evidence.  The 
strongest  point  in  this  evidence,  although  strangely 
unnoticed  by  Idcler  as  such,  is  the  circumstance 
that  the  sabbatical  and  jubilee  years  commenced  in 
the  seventh  month,  and  doubtless  on  its  first  day. 
That  the  jubilee  year  commenced  in  this  month  is 
distinctly  stated,  since  its  solemn  proclamation  was 
pn  the  10th  day  of  the  seventh  month,  the  Day  of 
Atonement  (l.*v.  xxv.  9,  10);  and  as  this  year  im- 
mediately followed  a  sabtatical  year,  the  latter 
must  have  commenced  in  the  same  manner.  As 
howevur  these  were  whole  years,  it  must  be  sup- 
that  they  began  on  the  first  dmy  of  the 
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month,  the  Day  of  Atonement  standing  in  Iki 
same  relation  to  their  l>eginning,  and  perhaps  to 
the  civil  beginning  of  the  year,  as  did  the  Passover 
to  the  sacred  beginning.  It  is  perfectly  clear  that 
tiiis  would  be  the  most  convenient,  if  not  the  neces- 
sary, commencement  of  Bingle  years  of  total  cessa- 
tion from  the  labors  of  the  field,  since  each  year  so 
commencing  would  comprise  the  whole  round  of 
these  occupations  in  a  regular  order  from  seed-tima 
to  harvest,  and  from  harvest  to  vintage  and  gather- 
ing of  fruit.  This  is  indeed  plain  from  the  injunc- 
tion as  to  both  Sabbatical  and  .Jubilee  years  apart 
from  the  mention  of  the  Day  of  Atonement,  unless 
we  suppose,  and  this  would  be  very  im warrantable, 
that  the  injunction  follows  the  order  of  the  seasons 
of  agriculture,  but  that  the  observance  did  not.  It 
might  seem,  at  first  sight,  that  the  seventh  month 
was  chosen,  as  itself  of  a  kind  of  sabbatical  charac- 
ter; but  this  does  not  explain  the  fact  that  Sabbat- 
ical and  Jubilee  years  were  natural  years,  nor  would 
the  seventh  of  twelve  months  be  analogous  to  every 
seventh  year.  We  can  therefore  come  to  no  other 
conclusion  but  that  for  the  purposes  of  agriculture 
the  year  was  held  to  begin  with  the  seventh  month, 
while  the  months  were  still  reckoned  from  the 
■acred  commencement  in  Abib.  There  are  two 
expressions  used  with  respect  to  the  time  of  the 
celebration  of  the  least  of  Ingathering  on  the  15th 
day  of  the  seventh  month,  one  of  which  leads  to  the 
conclusion  at  which  we  have  just  arrived,  while  the 
other  is  in  accordance  with  it.    The  first  of  these 

speaks  of  this  feast  as  n3*J?n  j"IS!'2,  "in  the 
going  out"  or  end  "of  thTyear"  (Ex.*  xxiii  16), 

and  the  second,  as  njWn  Hnp^,  "[at]  the 
change  of  the  year"  (Ex.  xxxiv.  22),  a  vague  ex- 
pression, as  far  as  we  can  understand  it,  but  one 
fully  consistent  with  the  idea  of  the  turning-point 

of  a  natural  year.  By  the  term  nClpn  the 
Rabbins  denote  the  commencement  of  each  of  the 
four  seasons  into  which  their  year  is  divided  (Ilami- 
buch,  i.  550,  551).  Evidence  corroborative  of  our 
conclusion  is  also  afforded  by  the  similar  distinctive 
character  of  the  first  and  seventh  months  in  the 
calendar  with  respect  to  their  observances.  The 
one  was  distinguished  by  the  least  of  Unleavened 
Bread  from  the  15th  to  the  21st  inclusive;  the 
other  by  Uiat  of  Tabernacles,  from  the  15th  to  the 
|  22d.  There  is  besides  this  some  evidence  in  the 
special  sanctification,  above  that  of  the  ordinary 
new  moon,  of  the  first  day  of  the  seventh  month, 
which  in  the  blowing  of  trumpets  bears  a  resem- 
blance to  the  celebration  of  the  commencement  of 
the  jubilee  year  on  the  Day  of  Atonement.  On 
these  grounds  we  hold  that  there  were  two  begin- 
nings to  the  year  from  the  time  of  the  Exodus. 
[Yeah.] 

Sen  tons.  —  The  ancient  Hebrews  do  not  appear 
to  have  divided  their  year  into  fixed  seasons.  We 

find  mention  of  the  natural  seasons,  \  "  sum- 
mer," and  ^T?J^   "winter,"  which  are  used  for 

the  whole  year  in  the  expression  ^T/1}  V.'j  (P* 
lxxiv.  17;  Zech.  xiv.  8;  and  perhaps  Gen.  viii.  22^ 
The  former  of  these  properly  means  the  time  of 
cutting  fruits,  and  the  latter,  that  of  gathering 
fruits;  the  one  referring  to  the  early  fruit  season, 
the  other  to  the  late  one.  Theii  true  signification* 
are  therefore  rather  summer  and  autumn  than  sum 
raer  and  winter.    There  can  bf  do  doubt, 
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lhat  they  came  to  signify  the  two  grand  divisions ' 
►f  the  year,  both  from  their  use  together  as  tue  twc  J 
and  from  the  mention  of  "the  winter 


house,"  Hrnr'W?.  and  "the  | 

Y*X?T  ."VE  (Am.  iii.  15).    The  latter  evidence 
U  the  stronger,  since  the  winter  is  the  time  in 
Palestine  when  a  palace  or  house  of  different  con- 
struction would  be  needed  to  the  light  summer  j 
pavilion,  and  in  the  only  passage  besides  that  re-  I 
(erred  to  in  which  the  winter-bouse  is  mentioned, 
we  read  that  .lehoiakim  "  sat  hi  the  winter-house 
in  the  ninth  month :  "  that  is,  almost  at  mid-winter:  I 
"  and  [there  was  a  fire]  on  the  hearth  burning  > 
before  him  "  (Jer.  xxxvi.  22).   It  is  probable,  how- 
ever, that  *V*P,  when  used  without  reference  to 
the  year,  as  in  Job  xxix.  4,  has  its  original  significa- 
tion.  The  phrase  -fT)  If,  "cold  and  heat,"  in 
Gen.  Tui.  22,  is  still  mora  general,  and  cannot  be 
held  to  indicate  more  than  the  great  alternations 
of  temperature,  which,  like  those  of  day  and  night, 
were  promised  not  to  cease.   (Comp.  Ideler,  Hami- 
buch,  i.  p.  4!i4).   There  are  two  agricultural  seasons 
of  a  more  special  character  than  the  preceding  in 

their  ordinary  use.   These  are  17  j*,  "  seed-time," 

and  "l^Sr,  "  harvest."  Ideler  (Joe.  cit.)  makes 
these  equal  to  the  foregoing  seasons  when  similarly 
used  together;  but  he  has  not  proved  this,  and  the 
passage  he  quotes  (Gen.  /.  c.)  cannot  be  held  to 
afford  any  evidence  of  the  kind,  until  some  other 
two  terms  in  it  arc  proved  to  be  strictly  corres- 
pondent. [Seasons.] 

Festivals  ami  holy  days.  —  Besides  the  sabbaths 
and  new  moons,  there  were  four  great  festivals  and 
a  fast  in  the  ancient  Hebrew  year,  the  Feast  of  the 
Passover,  that  of  Weeks,  that  of  Trumpets,  the  Day 
of  Atonement,  and  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles.  The 

Feast  of  the  Passover,  HDD,  was  properly  oidy 
the  time  of  the  sacrifice  and  eating  of  the  paschal 

iamb,  that  is.  the  evening,  E^E^V^  Vr?>  "  be- 
tween the  two  evenings  "  (Lev.  xxiii.  5)  —  a  phrase 
previously  considered  —  of  the  14th  day  of  the  first 
month,  and  the  night  following,  —  the  Feast  of 

Unleavened  Bread  nVjgn  an,  commencing  on 

the  morning  of  the  15th  day  of  the  month,  and 
lasting  sewn  days  until  the  21st  inclusive.  The 
15th  and  2 1st  days  of  the  month  were  sabbaths, 
that  is,  holy  days.    [Passoveil]    The  Feast  of 

Weeks,  i"Vj?  2**?  37\  or  Pentecost,  was  kept  at 
the  close  of  seven  weeks,  counted  from  the  day  in- 
clusive following  the  16th  of  the  1st  month.  Hence 
its  name  means  the  feast  of  seven  weeks,  as  indeed 
it  is  called  in  Toh.  (i-ym  iwra  Jj9So/«t8«r,  U.  1). 
As  the  ears  of  barley  as  first-fruits  of  the  harvest 
were  offered  on  the  16th  day  of  the  1st  month,  so 
m  this  day  thanksgiving  was  paid  for  the  blessing 
at  the  harvest,  and  first-fruits  of  wheat  offered  as 

well  as  of  fruits :  hence  the  names  "^Vf^  «*n, 

Feast  of  Harvest,  and  E^SEIl  E'**,  Day  of 

rirst-fruits.  —  The    Feast  of   Trumpets,  EV 

TyVin  (lit  of  the  sound  of  the  trumpet),  also 

Bjied  rrsmn  r^t  pnatr,  «»  great  sab- 

Mtb  of  celebration  by  the  sound  of  the  trumpet," 
**»  the  1st  day  of  the  7th  month,  the  civil  com- 
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men  cement,  of  the  year.  The  Day  of  Atonement 
n*"!53Sn  EV,  was  the  10th  day  of  the  7tb 

month.  It  was  a  sabbath,  that  is  a  holy  day,  and 
also  a  fast,  the  only  one  in  the  Hebrew  year  before 
the  Babylonish  Captivity.  L'pon  this  day  the  high- 
priest  made  an  offering  of  atonement  for  the  nation. 
This  annual  solemn  rite  seems  more  appropriate  to 
the  commencement  than  to  the  middle  of  the  year, 
and  the  tune  of  its  celebration  thus  affords  aome 
evidence  in  favor  of  the  theory  of  a  double  begin- 
ning. —  The  Feast  of  Tabernacles,  DSsEH  an, 

was  kept  in  the  "th  month,  from  the  15th  to  the 
22d  days  inclusive.  Its  chief  days  were  the  first 
and  last,  which  were  sabbath*.  Its  name  was  taken 
from  the  people  dwelling  in  tabernacles,  to  com- 
the  Exodus.  It 


PTDSP.  2P,  "  the  Feast  of  Gathering,"  because  it 

was  also  instituted  as  a  time  of  thanksgiving  for 
the  end  of  the  gathering  of  fruit  and  of  the  vintage. 
The  small  number  and  simplicity  of  these  primitive 
Hebrew  festivals  and  holy  days  U  especially  worthy 
of  note.  It  is  also  observable  that  they  are  not  of 
an  astronomical  character;  and  that  when  they  are 
connected  with  nature,  it  is  as  directing  the  grati- 
tude of  the  people  to  Him  who,  in  giving  good 
things,  leaves  not  Himself  without  witness.  In 
later  times  many  holy  days  were  added.  Of  these 
the  most  worthy  of  remark  are  the  Feast  of  Purim, 
or  "  Ix>ta,"  commemorating  the  deliverance  of  the 
.lews  from  Hainan's  plot,  the  Feast  of  the  Dedica- 
tion, recording  the  cleansing  and  re-dedication  of 
the  Temple  by  Judas  Maceabanis,  and  fasts  on  the 
anniversaries  of  great  national  misfortunes  con- 
nected with  the  Babylonish  Captivity.  These  last 
were  doubtless  instituted  during  that  period  (comp. 
Zech.  vii.  1-5).    [Fkstivai.s,  Ac.] 

Sabbatical  and  Jubilet  Years.  —  The  sabbatical 
year,  niSEtpn  Hat?,  "  the  fallow  year  "  or  pos- 
sibly "  year  of  remission,"  or  n!3Et!?  alone,  also 
called  a  "sabbath,"  and  a  "great  sabbath,"  was 
an  institution  of  strictly  the  same  character  as  the 
sabbath,  —  a  year  of  rest,  like  the  day  of  rest  It 
lias  not  been  sufficiently  noticed  that  as  the  day 
has  a  side  of  physical  necessity  with  reference  to 
nun,  so  the  year  lias  a  side  of  physical  necessity 
with  reference  to  the  earth.  Every  seventh  year 
appears  to  tie  a  very  suitable  time  for  the  recur- 
rence of  a  fallow  year,  on  agricultural  grounds. 
Ik-sides  the  rest  from  the  laliors  of  the  field  and 
vineyard,  there  was  in  this  year  to  I*  remission, 
temporary  or  absolute,  of  debts  and  obligations 
among  the  people.  The  sabbatical  year  must  have 
commenced  at  the  civil  beginning  of  the  year,  with 
the  7th  month,  as  we  have  already  shown.  Although 
doubtless  held  to  commence  with  the  1st  of  the 
month,  its  beginning  appears  to  have  been  kept  at 
the  Feast  of  Tabernacles  (Deut.  xxxi.  10),  while 
that  of  the  jubilee  year  was  kept  on  the  Day  of 
Atonement.  This  institution  seems  to  have  been 
greatly  neglected.  This  was  prophesied  by  Moses, 
who  speaks  of  the  desolation  of  the  land  as  an 
enjoying  the  sabbaths  which  had  not  been  kept 
(Lev.  xxvi.  34,  35,  43).  The  seventy  years'  cap- 
tivity is  also  spoken  of  in  2  Chr.  (xxxvi.  21)  as  an 
enjoying  sabbath ;  Lut  this  may  be  on  account  of 
the  number  being  sabbatical,  as  ten  limes  seven, 
which  indeed  seems  to  lie  indicated  in  the  passage 
Alter  the  lapse  of  seven  sabbatical  pcrlcds,  or  forty 
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line  years,  a  year  of  jubilee  was  to  be  kept,  imme- 
diately following  the  last  sabbatical  year,  This  was 

tailed  VaVH  HJip,  «  the  year  of  the  trumpet," 

or  75V  alone,  the  latter  word  meaning  either  the 
sound  of  the  trumpet  or  the  instrument  itself,  be- 
cause the  commencement  of  the  year  was  announced 
on  the  Day  of  Atonement  by  sound  of  trumpet.  It 
was  similar  to  the  sabbatical  year  in  its  character, 
although  doubtless  yet  more  important.  In  the 
jubilee  year  debts  were  to  be  remitted,  and  lands 
were  to  be  restored  to  their  former  owners.  It  is 
obvious  from  the  words  of  the  law  (Lev.  xxv.  8-11) 
that  this  year  followed  every  seventh  sabbatical 
year,  so  that  the  opinion  that  it  was  always  identi- 
cal with  a  sabbatical  year  is  untenable.  There  is  a 
further  question  as  to  the  length  of  each  jubilee 
period,  if  we  may  use  the  term,  some  holding  that 
it  had  a  duration  of  50,  but  others  of  40  years. 
The  latter  opinion  docs  not  depend  upon  the  sup- 
position that  the  seventh  sabbatical  year  was  the 
jubilee,  since  the  jubilee  might  be  the  first  year  of 
the  next  seven  years  after.  That  such  was  the  case 
is  rendered  most  probable  by  the  analogy  of  the 
weekly  sabbath,  and  the  custom  of  the  Jews  in  the 
first  and  second  centuries  u.  c. ;  although  it  must 
be  noted  that,  according  to  Maimonides,  the  jubilee 
period  was  of  50  years,  the  51st  year  commencing 
a  new  period,  and  that  the  same  writer  mentions 
that  the  Jews  had  a  tradition  that  after  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  first  Temple  only  sabbatical  years,  and 
no  jubilee  years,  were  observed.  (Ideler,  IJandbuch, 
i.  pp.  503,  504.)  The  testimony  of  Josephus  does 
not  seem  to  us  at  all  conclusive,  although  Ideler 
(/.  c.)  holds  it  to  be  so;  for  the  expression  ravra 
wtrrfiKorra  fitv  i<rrit>  t-rn  t4  wdVro  (Ant.  iii.  12, 
§  3)  cannot  be  held  to  prove  absolutely  that  the 
jubilee  year  was  not  the  first  year  of  a  sabbatical 
period  instead  of  standing  between  two  such  periods. 
It  is  important  to  ascertain  when  the  first  sabbati- 
cal year  ought  to  have  been  kept;  whether  the  sab- 
batical and  jubilee  periods  seem  to  have  been  con- 
tinuous; what  positive  record  there  is  of  any  sab- 
batical or  jubilee  years  having  been  kept;  and  what 
indications  there  are  of  a  reckoning  by  such  years 
of  either  kind.  1.  It  can  scarcely  be  contested  that 
the  first  sabbatical  year  to  lie  kept  after  the  Israelites 
had  entered  Canaan  would  lie  about  the  fourteenth. 
(Jennings,  Jewish  Anti>firitie$,  bk.  iii.  cap.  9:  and 
infr.  Historical  ChronMyy.)  It  is  possible  that  it 
might  haw  been  somewhat  earlier  or  later;  but  the 
narrative  will  not  admit  of  much  latitude.  2.  It  is 
clear  that  any  sabbatical  and  jubilee  years  kept 
from  the  time  of  Joshua  until  the  destruction  of 
the  first  Temple,  would  have  been  reckoned  from 
the  first  one,  but  it  may  be  questioned  if  any  kept 
after  the  return  would  be  counted  in  the  same 
manner:  from  the  nature  of  the  institutions,  it  is 
-at her  to  l«  supposed  that  the  reckoning,  in  the 
second  case,  would  1*?  from  the  first  cultivation  of 
'he  country  alter  its  re-occujiation.  The  recorded 
sabbatical  years  do  not  enable  us  to  test  this  sup- 
position, because  we  do  not  know  exactly  the  year 
f  return,  or  that  of  the  first  cultivation  of  the 
ijuntry.  The  recorded  dates  of  tabbatical  years 
wotdd  make  that  next  after  the  return  to  commence 
to  11  c.  528,  and  1*  current  in  n.  c.  527,  which 
would  make  the  first  year  of  the  period  B.  c.  534-3, 
vhkh  would  not  improt>ahly  be  the  first  year  of 
■ultivation :  but  in  the  case  of  so  short  a  period 
his  cannot  be  regarded  as  evidence  of  much  weight. 
>.  There  «•  no  positive  record  of  any  jubilee  year 
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having  been  kept  at  any  time.    The  dates  0/  three 

sabbatical  years  have,  however,  been  preserved.  Thess 
were  current  n.  c.  163, 135,  and  137,  and  therefore 
commenced  in  each  case  about  three  months  earlier 
than  the  beginning  of  these  Julian  years.  (Joseph 
Ant.  xii.  9,  §  5;  xiii.  8,  §  1 ;  xiv.  16,  §  2;  xv  1, 
§  2;  D.  J.  i.  2,  §  4;  and  1  Mace.  vi.  49,  53.)  4 
There  are  some  chronological  indications  in  the 
O.  T.  that  may  not  unreasonably  be  supposed  to 
be  connected  with  the  sabbatical  system.  The 
prophet  Ezekiel  dates  his  first  prophecy  of  those  in 
the  book  "in  the  thirtieth  year,"  Ac.,  "which 
[was]  the  fifth  year  of  king  JcheiachhVs  captivity" 
(i.  2);  thus  apparently  dating  in  the  former  case 
from  a  better  known  era  than  that  of  Jcboiachin's 
captivity,  which  he  employs  in  later  places,  with- 
out, however,  in  general  again  describing  it.  This 
date  of  the  30th  year  has  been  variously  explained : 
some,  with  L'ssber,  suppose  that  the  era  is  the  18th 
year  of  Josiah,  when  the  book  of  the  Law  was 
found,  and  a  great  passover  celebrated.  (See  Haver- 
nick,  Commtntar  ubcr  Kztch.  pp.  12, 13).  This  year 
of  Josiah  would  certainly  be  the  first  of  the  reckon- 
ing, and  might  be  used  as  a  kind  of  reformation- 
era,  not  unlike  the  era  of  Simon  the  Maccabee. 
[Eras.]    Others  suppose  that  the  thirtieth  year  of 
the  prophet's  life  is  meant;  but  this  seems  very 
unlikely.    Others  again,  including  Scaliger  {Dt 
Etiumi/ttume  Temjxnitm,  pp.  79,  "218,  ed.  1583) 
and  Koscnmuller  (ScAol.  ad  Joe.),  hold  that  the 
date  is  from  the  commencement  of  the  reign  of 
Nabopolassar.    There  is  no  record  of  an  era  of 
Nabopolassar;  that  king  had  been  dead  some  years; 
and  we  have  no  instance  in  the  O.  T.  of  the  use  of 
a  foreign  era.    The  evidence  therefore  is  in  favor 
of  Josiah's  18th  year.    There  seems  to  be  another 
reference  to  this  date  in  the  same  book,  where  the 
time  of  the  iniquity  of  Judah  is  said  to  be  40  years , 
for  the  final  captivity  of  Judah  (Jer.  Iii.  30)  was 
in  the  40th  year  of  this  reckoning.    In  the  same 
place  the  time  of  the  iniquity  of  Israel  is  said  to  be 
390  years,  which  sum,  added  to  the  date  of  the 
captivity  of  this  part  of  the  nation  in  the  A.  V. 
n.  c.  721,  goes  back  to  11.  c.  1111  (Ez.  iv.  5,  6). 
This  result  leads  to  the  indication  of  possible  jubilee 
dates,  for  the  interval  between  h.  c.  1111  and  B.  c. 
623-2  is  488-9  years,  within  two  years  of  ten 
jubilee  periods ;  and  it  must  be  remembered  that 
the  seventy  weeks  of  the  prophet  Daniel  seem  to 
indicate  the  use  of  such  a  great  cycle.    In  the 
latter  case,  however,  as  in  that  of  the  seventy  years' 
captivity,  it  is  probable  that  the  y  ear  of  360  days 
is  used,  so  that  the  agreement  is  not  absolute. 
(  Ytar.)    It  remains  to  be  asked  whether  the  ac- 
counts of  Josiah's  reformation  present  any  indica- 
tions of  celebrations  connected  with  the  sabbatical 
system.  The  finding  of  the  book  of  the  Law  might 
seem  to  point  to  its  being  specially  required  for 
some  public  service.    Such  a  service  was  the  grea* 
reading  of  the  Law  to  the  whole  congregation  at 
the  Feast  of  Tabernacles  in  every  sabbatical  yeai 
(Deut.  xxxi.  10-13).    The  finding  of  the  book  was 
certainly  followed  by  a  public  reading,  apparently 
in  the  first  month,  by  the  king  to  the  whole  people 
of  Judah  and  Jerusalem,  and  afterwards  a  solemn 
passover  was  kept.    Of  the  latter  celebration  is  it 
said  in  Kings,  "  Surely  there  was  not  holden  such 
a  passover  from  the  days  of  the  Judges  that  judged 
Israel,  nor  in  all  the  days  of  the  kings  of  Israel,  not 
of  the  kings  of  Judah  "  (2  K.  xxiii.  22) ;  and,  it 
Chronicles,  "  There  was  no  passover  like  to  thai 
kept  in  Israel  from  the  days  of  Samuel  the  prophet 
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did  all  the  kings  of  Israe!  keep  rath  a 
as  Joeiah  kept*1  (2Chr.  xxxv.  18).  The  men- 
tion of  Samuel  is  remarkable,  since  in  his  time  the 
larlier  sup|>osed  date  falls.  It  may  be  objected  that 
the  passover  is  nowhere  connected  with  the  sab- 
batical reckoning,  but  these  passovers  can  scarcely 
have  been  greater  in  sacrifices  than  at  least  one  in 
Solomon's  reign,  nor  is  it  likely  that  they  are  men- 
tioned as  characterized  by  greater  zeal  than  any 
others  whatever;  so  that  we  are  almost  driren  to 
the  idea  of  some  relation  to  chronology.  This  re- 
sult would  place  the  Exodus  in  the  middle  of  the 
17th  century  n.  c,  a  time  for  which  wo  believe 
there  is  a  preponderance  of  evidence  (Historical 
Chronoixjif).    [Sabbatical  Year;  Jubilee.] 

Eras.  —  There  are  indications  of  several  histor- 
ical eras  having  been  used  by  the  ancient  Hebrews, 
but  our  information  is  so  scanty  that  we  are  gen- 
erally unable  to  come  to  positive  conclusions.  Some 
of  these  possible  eras  may  lie  no  more  than  dates 
employed  by  writers,  and  not  national  eras ;  others, 
however,  can  scarcely  have  been  used  in  this  spe- 
cial or  individual  manner  from  their  referring  to 
events  of  the  highest  importance  to  the  whole 
people. 

1.  The  Exodus  is  used  as  an  era  in  1  K.  vi.  1, 
In  giving  the  date  of  the  foundation  of  Solomon's 
Temple.  This  is  the  only  positive  instance  of  the 
occurrence  of  this  era,  for  we  cannot  agree  with 
Ideler  that  it  is  certainly  employed  in  the  Penta- 
teuch. He  refers  to  Ex.  xix.  1,  and  Num.  xxxiii. 
38  {Hantibuch,  i.  607).  Here,  as  elsewhere  in  the 
same  part  of  the  Bible,  the  beginning  of  the  Exo- 
dus-year—  not,  of  course,  the  actual  date  of  the 
Exodus  {Regnal  years,  &c.)  is  used  as  the  point 
whence  time  is  counted;  but  during  the  interval 
of  which  it  formed  the  natural  commencement  it 
cannot  be  shown  to  be  an  era,  though  it  may  have 
been,  any  more  than  the  beginning  of  a  sovereign's 
reign  is  one. 

2.  The  foundation  of  Solomon's  temple  is  con- 
jectured by  Ideler  to  have  been  an  era.  The  pas- 
sages to  which  he  refers  (1  K.  ix.  10;  2  Chr.  viii. 
1 ),  merely  speak  of  occurrences  subsequent  to  the 
interval  of  20  years  occupied  in  the  building  of  the 
temple  and  the  king's  house,  both  being  distinctly 
ipecified ;  so  that  his  reading  —  "  Zwanzig  Jahre, 
nachdem  Salomo  das  Haus  des  Herrn  erbaute"  — 
leaves  out  half  the  statement  and  so  makes  it  in- 
correct {II truib.  1.  c. ).  It  is  elsewhere  stated  that 
the  building  of  the  temple  occupied  7  years  (I  K. 
vi  37,  38),  and  that  of  Solomon's  house  13  (vii. 
1),  making  up  the  interval  of  20  years. 

8.  The  era  once  used  by  Ezekiel,  and  commenc- 
ing In  Josiah's  18th  year,  we  have  previously  dis- 
cussed, concluding  tlwt  it  was  most  probably  con- 
nected with  the  sabbatical  system  (SMitical  atul 
JubiUe  Yean). 

4.  The  era  of  Jehoiachin's  captivity  is  constantly 
used  by  Ezekiel.  The  earliest  date  is  the  5th  year 
(i.  2)  and  the  latest,  the  27th  (xxix.  17).  The 
prophet  generally  gives  the  date  without  applying 
any  distinctive  term  to  the  era.  He  speaks,  how- 
ever, of  "  the  fifth  year  of  king  Jehoiachin's  captiv- 
ity "  (i.  2),  and  "  the  twelfth  year  of  our  captivity  " 
(xxxiii.  21),  the  Latter  of  which  expressions  may 
•plain  his  constant  use  of  the  era.  The  same  era 
a  neceasarilv  emploved,  though  not  as  such,  where 
the  advancement  of  Jehoiachin  in  the  37th  vear  of 
aia  captivity  is  mentioned  (2  K.  xxv.  27 ;  Jer.  lii. 
Jl).  We  have  no  proof  that  it  was  used  except 
5j  those  to  whose  captivity  it  referred.    Its  1st 


year  was  current  n.  c.  69G, 
spring  of  that  year. 

5.  The  beginning  of  the  seventy  years'  captivity 
does  not  appear  to  have  been  used  as  an  era  ( ///*- 

u,ricnl  Chronology). 

6.  The  return  from  Babylon  docs  not  appear  k 
lie  employed  as  an  era:  it  is,  however,  reckoned 
from  in  Ezra  (iii.  1,  8),  as  is  the  Exodus  in  the 
Pentateuch. 

7.  The  era  of  the  Seleucidm  is  used  in  the  first 
and  second  books  of  Maccabees. 

8.  The  liberation  of  the  Jews  from  the  Syrian 
yoke  in  the  1st  year  of  Simon  the  Moccabee  is 
stated  to  have  been  commemorated  by  an  era  used 

I  in  contracts  and  agreements  (1  Mace.  xiii.  41). 
I  The  years  1,  2,  and  3  on  the  coins  ascrilied  to  Si- 
j  mon  [Money,  Shekel]  are  jirobably  of  this  era, 
although  it  is  related  that  the  right  of  coining 
money  with  his  own  stamp  was  not  conceded  te 
him  untU  somewhat  later  than  its  beginning  (xv. 
ti);  for  it  may  be  reasonably  supposed,  either  thai 
j  Antiochus  VII.  confirmed  privileges  Mure  granted 
by  his  brother  Demetrius  H.  (comp.  xv.  5),  or  thai 
he  gave  bis  sanction  to  money  already  issued  (Eur 
Rrit.,  8th  cd.,  XumisnuUict,  pp.  379,  3S!>). 

Regnal  Yean.  —  By  the  Hebrew*  regnal  yean 
appear  to  have  been  counted  from  the  lieginning  of 
the  year,  not  from  the  day  of  the  king's  accession. 
Thus,  if  a  king  came  to  tlte  throne  in  the  List 
month  of  one  year,  reigned  for  the  w  hole  of  the 
next  year,  and  died  in  the  1m  -youth  of  the  3d 
year,  we  might  have  dates  in  his  1st,  2d  and  3d 
years,  although  he  governed  for  no  more  than  13 
or  14  mr  nths.  Any  <lates  in  the  year  of  his  acces- 
sion, before  that  event,  or  in  the  year  of  his  death, 
after  it,  would  be  assigned  to  the  Lint  year  of  hie 
predecessor,  and  the  1st  of  his  successor.  The 
same  principle  would  apply  to  reckoning  from  eras 
or  important  events,  but  the  whole  stated  lengths 
of  reigns  or  intervals  would  not  \<e  affected  by  it. 

III.  Historical  Chi:onol<m.v. —  The  histor- 
ical part  of  Hebrew  Chronology  is  tiot  less  difficult 
than  the  technical.  The  information  in  the  Bible 
is  indeed  direct  rather  than  inferential,  although 
there  is  very  important  evidence  of  the  latter  kind; 
but  the  present  state  of  the  numbers  makes  alieo- 
lute  certainty  in  many  cases  inqiossiblfl.  If,  for 
instance,  the  Hebrew  and  I ..XX.  differ  as  to  a  par- 
ticular number, we  cannot  in  general  positively  de- 
termine that  the  original  form  of  the  number  has 
been  preserved,  when  we  have  decided,  and  this  we 
are  not  always  able  to  do.  which  of  the  present 
forms  has  a  prejionderance  of  evidence  in  its  favor. 
In  addition  to  this  difficulty  there  are  several  gaps 
in  the  series  of  smaller  numlars  which  we  have  no 
means  of  supplying  with  exactness.  When,  there- 
fore, we  can  compare  several  of  these  smaller  num- 
bers with  a  larger  number,  or  with  independent 
evidence,  we  are  frequently  prevented  from  putting 
a  conclusive  test  by  the  deficiencies  in  the  first  se 
ries.  The  frequent  occurrence  of  round  numbers  is 
a  matter  of  minor  importance,  for,  although  when 
wc  have  no  other  evidence  it  manifestly  precludes 
our  arriving  at  positive  accuracy,  the  variation  of 
a  few  years  is  not  to  be  balanced  against  great  dif- 
ferences apparently  not  to  be  positively  resolved,  as 
those  of  the  primeval  numbers  hi  the  Hebrew,  LXX., 
and  Samaritan  Pentateuch.  Lately  some  hare  laid 
great  stress  upon  the  frequent  occurrence  of  the 
number  40,  alleging  that  it  and  70  are  vague  terms 
equivalent  to  "  many,"  so  that  "  40  jears,"  or  "  70 
»„ukl  mean  no  i 
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PrimA  facie,  this  idea  would  seem  reasonable,  but 
•a  a  further  examination  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
details  of  some  periods  of  40  years  are  given,  and 
ihow  that  the  number  is  not  indefinite  where  it 
would  at  first  especially  seem  to  be  so.  Thus  the 
40  years  in  the  wilderness  can  be  divided  into  three 
periods:  (1.)  from  the  Kxodus  to  the  sending  out 
of  the  spies  was  about  one  year  and  a  quarter  (1 
year  1  -f-  x  (2?)  months,  Num.  ix.  1,  x.  11;  comp. 
ver.  29,  showing  it  was  this  year,  and  xiii.  20  prov- 
ing that  the  search  ended  somewhat  after  midsum- 
mer): (2.)  the  time  of  search,  40  days  (Num.  xiii. 
25):  (3.)  the  time  of  the  wandering  until  the 
brook  Zeral  was  crossed,  38  years  (Deut.  ii.  14): 
making  altogether  almost  39  J  years.  This  per- 
fectly accords  with  the  date  (yr.  40,  in.  11,  d.  1)  of 
the  address  of  Moses  after  the  conquest  of  Sihon 
and  Og  (Deut.  i.  3,  4),  which  was  subsequent  to 
the  crossing  of  the  ltrook  Zeml.  So  again  David's 
reign  of  40  years  is  divided  into  7  years  6  m.  in 
Hebron,  and  33  in  Jerusalem  (2  Sam.  ii.  11,  v.  5; 
1  Chr.  ill.  4,  but  1  K.  ii.  11,  7  years,  omitting  the 
months,  and  33).  This  therefore  cannot  be  an  in- 
definite number,  as  some  miidit  conjecture  from  its 
following  Saul's  40  years  and  preceding  Solomon's. 
The  last  two  reigns  again  could  not  have  been 
much  more  or  less  from  the  circumstances  of  the 
history.  '1  he  occurrence  of  some  round  numbers 
therefore  does  not  warrant  our  supposing  the  con- 
stant use  of  vague  ones.  In  discussing  the  tech- 
nical part  of  the  subject  we  have  laid  some  stress 
upon  the  opinions  of  the  earlier  Habbinical  com- 
mentators: in  this  part  we  place  no  reliance  upon 
them.  As  to  divisions  of  time  connected  with  re- 
ligious observances  they  could  scarcely  be  far  wrong; 
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in  historical  chronology  they  could  hardly  be  ex 
pected  to  be  right,  having  a  very  small  knowledge 
of  foreign  sources.  In  fact,  by  comparing  theit 
later  dates  with  the  chronology  of  the  time  astro- 
nomically fixed,  we  find  so  extraordinary  a  depart- 
ure from  correctness  that  we  must  abandon  the  idea 
of  their  having  held  any  additional  facta  handed 
down  by  tradition,  and  serving  to  guide  them  to  a 
true  system  of  chronology.  There  are,  however, 
important  foreign  materials  to  aid  us  in  the  deter- 
mination of  Hebrew  chronology.  In  addition  U 
the  literary  evidence  that  has  been  long  used  by 
chronologers,  the  comparatively  recent  decipher- 
ment of  the  Egyptian  and  Assyrian  inscription* 
has  afforded  us  valuable  additional  evidence  from 
contemporary  monuments. 

Biblical  data.  —  It  will  be  best  to  examine  the 
IMblical  information  under  the  main  periods  into 
which  it  may  be  separated,  beginning  with  the 
earliest. 

A.  First  Period,  from  Adam  to  Abram's  depart- 
ure from  Harm.  —  All  the  numerical  data  in  the 
Bible  for  the  chronology  of  this  interval  are  com- 
prised in  two  genealogical  lists  in  Genesis,  the  first 
from  Adam  to  Noah  and  his  sons  (Gen.  \.3ad Jfc.„ 
and  the  second  from  Shem  to  Abram  (xi.  10-28), 
and  in  certain  passages  in  the  same  book  (vii.  6, 11, 
viii.  13,  ix.  28,  23,  xi.  32,  xii.  4).  The  Masorotic 
Hebrew  text,  the  I. XX.,  and  the  Samaritan  Pen- 
tateuch greatly  differ,  as  may  be  seen  by  the  fol- 
lowing table,  which  we  take  from  the  (Jtnetit  of 
Hit  Earth  and  of  Man  (p.  90),  adding  nothing 
essential  but  a  various  reading,  and  the  age  of 
Abram  when  he  left  Haran,  but  also  inclosing  in 
|  parentheses  numbers  not  stated  but  obtained  by 


Age  of  each  when  the 
next  was  bora. 


Adatn  •  ■       «   •  ■ 

Seth  

Enos  

Cainan  

Mahalalcel  

J  a  mi   .  . 

Enoch     .  k  

Lamech  

Noah  


Arphaxad  ... 
Cainan  ... 

8a!ah  

Eber  

Peleg  

Reu  

Senig;  

Nahor  

Terah  

Abram  leaves  liana 


Sept. 

lleb. 

Sam. 

230 

130 

2116 

105 

190 

90 

170 

70 

105 

65 

62 

65 

187 

67 

167 

188 

182 

53 

502 

100 

2264 

1668 

ia:i9 

2244 

|  135 

85 

130 

130 

30 

134 

34 

130 

80 

::  1 

132 

82 

130 

80 

■■ 

79 

29 

179 

70 

75 

•  • 

1145 

865 

1015 

1245 

Tears  of  each  after 
the  n«xt  was  born. 


Sept. 


700 
707 
715 
740 

780 

800 

200 

(7H2) 

802 

566 

448 

600 


lleb 


Sail! . 


800 
807 
815 
840 
830 


782 
695 


•  85 

663 
000 


Total  length  of  the 
life  of  each. 


Sept. 


930 
912 
905 
910 
895 
962 
865 
969 

758 
<i.Mi 


lleb. 


777 


Sam. 


847 
720 
658 


This  was  "  two  years  after  the  Flood." 


400 

408 

303  j 

(635) 

(488) 

488 

830 

830 

403 

303 

(460) 

(483) 

483 

270 

430 

(404) 

<4«4) 

404 

209 

io9 

1339  J 

(239) 

289 

207 

107 

(839) 

(239) 

239 

200 

100 

(330) 

(230) 

280 

129 

iio 

69 

(208) 

(148) 

148 

(135) 

(135) 

(75) 

205 

145 

•ompotation  from  others,  and  making  some  alter- 
itions  consequently  necessary.  The  advantage  of 
Lhe  system  of  this  table  is  the  clear  manner  in 
which  it  shows  the  differences  and  agreements  of 
the  three  versions  of  the  data.  The  dot*  indicate 
agreeing  with  the  LXX. 


The  number  of  generations  in  the  LXX.  is  one 
in  excess  of  the  lleb.  and  Sam.  on  account  of  the 
»  second  Cainan,"  whom  the  best  chronologers  art 
agreed  in  rejecting  as  spurious.  He  is  found  in 
the  present  text  of  the  LXX.  in  both  Gen.  and  1 
Chr.,  and  in  the  present  text  of  St.  Luke's  Gospsv 
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Joaef>bus,  I'hilu,  and  the  earlier  Christian  writer* 
appear  however  to  have  known  nothing  of  him,  and 
it  is  therefore  probable  cither  that  he  was  tirst  in- 
troduced by  a  copyist  into  the  Gaspd  and  thence 
ui to  the  LXX.,  or  else  that  he  was  found  in  sonic 
eodd.  of  the  LXX.  and  thence  ir.trodueed  into  the 


Mi  I 
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see  there  is  some  ground  in  the  similar  cam  of  eer 
tain  generations,  just  alluded  to,  from  Abrabaa 
downwards.  With  rwqiect  to  probability  of  accu- 
racy arising  from  the  state  of  the  text,  the  Heb 
certainly  hxs  tlie  advantage.  There  is  every  reason 
to  think  that  the  Kabbins  have  liecn  scrupulous  in 


Gospel  and  afterwards  into  all  other  copies  of  the,  the  extreme  in  making  alteration*:  the  LXX.,  on 
LXX.  [C.WNAN.J  iSefore  considering  the  varia-  ■  the  other  hand,  shows  sign*  ol  a  carelessness  that 
lions  of  the  number*  it  is  important  to  notice  tliat  <  would  almost  (.termit  change,  and  we  have  the  prob- 


44  as  two  of  the  three  sources  must  have  been  cor 
rupted,  we  may  reasonably  doubt  whether  any  one 
of  them  1*  preserved  in  its  genuine  state  "  ( Ur.m*U 
of  the  Faith,  q'c,  p.  l»2)  —  a  check  upon  our  con 
ndence  that  has  strangely  escaped  chronologers  in 
general.  The  variations  are  the  result  of  design, 
not  accident,  as  is  evident  from  the  years  l»efore  the 
birth  of  a  sou  and  the  residues  agreeing  in  their 
gums  in  almost  all  cases  in  the  antediluvian  gen- 
erations, the  exceptions,  sa\e  one,  being  apparently 
the  result  of  necessity  that  lives  should  not  overlap 
the  date  of  the  Hood"  (comp.  Clinton,  Ftuti  IhlUn. 
i.  28r»).  We  have  no  clew  to  the  date  or  dates 
of  the  alterations  beyond  that  we  can  trace  the 
LXX.  form  to  the  tirst  century  of  the  Christian 
era,  if  not  higher,"  ami  the  Heb.  to  the  fourth  reli- 


able interpolation  of  the  second  *  'ainan.  If,  how- 
ever, we  consider  the  Sam.  form  of  t'.e  lists  at 
sprung  from  the  other  two,  the  LXX.  would  seem 
to  1*  earlier  than  the  Heb.,  since  it  is  mure  prob- 
ahle  that  tiie  antediluvian  generation?  would  have 
l>een  shortened  to  a  general  agnvnient  with  the 
Heb.,  than  that  the  postdiluvian  would  have  l>een 
lengthened  to  suit  the  LXX.;  for  it  is  obviously 
most  likely  that  a  sutiicient  number  of  years  having 
been  deducted  from  the  earlier  generations,  the 
operation  was  not  carried  on  with  the  Liter.  It  is 
noticeable  that  the  stated  sums  in  the  |»ostdiluvian 
generations  in  the  Sun.  generUly  agree  with  the 
computed  sums  of  the  Heb.  and  not  w  ith  those  of 
the  LXX.,  which  would  lie  explained  by  the  theory 
[  of  an  adaptation  of  one  of  these  two  to  the  other, 


tury:  if  the  Sam.  numbers  be  as  old  as  the  text,  j  although  it  would  not  give  us  reason  for  supposing 
we  can  assign  them  a  higher  antiquity  than  what  either  form  to  be  the  earlier.    It  is  an  ancient  con- 


is  known  as  to  the  Heb.  The  little  acquaintance 
most  of  the  early  »  hristian  writers  had  with  Hebrew 
makes  it  impossible  to  decide,  on  their  evidence, 
that  the  variation  did  not  exist  when  they  wrote : 
the  testimony  of  .losephua  is  here  of  more  weight, 
but  in  his  present  text  it  shows  contradiction, 
though  preponderating  in  favor  of  the  LXX.  num- 
bers. A  comparison  of  the  lists  would  lead  us  to 
suppose,  on  internal  evidence,  that  they  had  first 
two  forms,  and  that  the  third  version  of  them 
originated  from  these  two.  This  supposed  later 
version  of  the  lists  would  seem  to  lie  the  Sam., 
which  certainly  is  less  internally  consistent,  on  tne 
mpposition  of  the  original  correctness  of  the  num- 
bers, than  the  other  two.  The  cause  of  the  altera- 
tions is  most  uncertain.  It  has  indeed  lieen  con- 
lectured  that  the  Jews  shortened  the  chronology  in 
order  that  an  ancient  prophecy  that  th*  Messiah 
should  come  in  the  sixth  millenary  of  the  world's 
tge  might  not  l>e  known  to  be  fulfilled  in  the  advent 
•f  our  I>ord.  The  reason  may  tic  sufficient  in  itself, 
out  it  does  not  rest  upon  sutiicient  evidence.  It  is, 
•owever,  worthy  of  remark,  that  in  the  apostolic 
4ge  there  were  hot  discussions  respecting  genealogies 
(Tit.  iii.  1)),  which  would  seem  to  indicate  that  great 
Importance  was  attached  to  them,  perhaps  also  that 
the  differences  or  some  difference  then  existed.  The 
different  proportions  of  the  generations  and  lives  in 
the  LXX.  and  Heb.  have  been  asserted  to  afford 
an  argument  in  favor  of  the  former.  At  a  Liter 
period,  however,  when  we  find  instances  of  longevity 
recorded  in  all  versions,  the  time  of  marriage  is 
not  different  fiom  what  it  is  at  the  present  day, 
although  there  are  some  long  generations.  A 
stronger  argument  for  the  LXX.,  if  the  unity  of 
the  human  race  l<e  admitted,  is  found  it.  the  long 
period  required  from  the  Hood  to  the  1  'Upcrsion 
ind  the  establishment  of  kingdoms:  this  supjswition 
would,  however,  respiire  that  the  patriarchal 


jecture  that  the  term  year  was  of  old  applied  to 
|»eriods  short  of  true  years.  There  is  some  plausi- 
bility in  this  theory,  at  first  sight,  but  the  account 
of  the  Deluge  seems  fatal  to  its  adoption.  The  oidy 
passage  that  might  be  alleged  in  its  support  is  that 
in  which  120  years  is  mentioned  as  if  the  term  of 
man's  life  after  tlie  great  increase  of  wickedness 
before  the  Deluge,  compared  with  the  lives  assigned 
to  the  antediluvian  |utriarchs.  but  this  from  the 
context  seems  rather  to  mean  a  period  of  prolation 
liefore  the  catastrophe  (Gen.  vi.  .'J).  A  question 
has  been  raised  whether  tlie  generations  and  num- 
bers may  not  be  indejiendeiit,  the  original  genera- 
tions in  Gen.  having  been,  as  those  in  1  dir.,  simply 
names,  and  the  numta-nt  having  liecn  added,  per- 
haps on  traditional  authority,  by  tlie  Jews  (c>-ap. 
Cent  tit  of  the  Forth,  ifc,  pp.  "2-!)4).  If  we  sup- 
pose that  a  period  was  thus  portioned  out,  then  the 
character  of  Hebrew  genealogies  as  not  of  necessity 
absolutely  continuous  might  somewhat  lessen  the 
numbers  assigned  to  individuals.  Some  have  sup- 
posed that  the  numbers  were  originally  cyclical,  an 
idea  perhaps  originating  in  the  notion  of  the  dis- 
tribution of  a  space  of  lime  to  a  certain  number  of 
generations.  This  particular  theory  can  however 
scarcely  be  reconciled  with  tlie  historical  character 
of  the  names.  Turning  to  the  evidence  of  ancient 
history  and  tradition,  we  find  the  uumtiers  of  the 
LXX.  confirmed  rather  than  those  of  the  Heb. 
The  history  and  civilization  of  Egypt  and  Assyria 
with  llabvlonia  reach  to  a  time  earlier  than,  in  the 
first  case,  and  about  as  early  as,  in  the  second,  the 
Heb.  date  of  tlie  Hood.  Moreover  the  concurrent 
evidence  of  antiquity  carries  tlie  origin  of  gentile 
civilization  to  the  Noacbiati  races.  The  question 
of  the  unity  of  the  species  diss  not  therefore  arl'ect 
this  argument  (Man),  whence  the  numbers  of  the 
LXX.  up  to  the  Deluge  would  seem  to  l>e  correct, 
for  an  accidental  agreement  can  scarcely  be  admit- 
Tations  sliould  be  either  exceptional  or  repi  3sent  I  ted.  If  correct,  are  we  therefore  to  suppose  them 
teriods:  for  tue  former  of  these  hypotheses  we  shall  original,  that  is,  of  the  original  text  whence  the 


•<  The  e*rlta>t  supposed  Indication  of  the  LXI    Hon  of  Demetriu* ;  but  we  cannot  plsee 
lumbers  is  In  "he  jkuwukw  or  Polyhlstor  (ap.  Kum'i.  ]  the  correctness  or  *  single  fragmentary  teat 
f*9  U  21,  p.  122;  giving  the  sail »  as  the 
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LXX.  version  was  made?    This  appears  to  be  a 
decenary  consequence  of  their  correctness,  since  the 
translators  were  probably  not  sufficiently  acquainted 
with  external  sources  to  obtain  numbers  either 
actually  or  approxiniativcly  true,  even  if  they  ex- 
ternally existed,  and  had  they  had  this  knowledge, 
it  is  scarcely  likely  that  they  would  have  used  it  in 
the  manner  supposed.   On  the  whole,  therefore,  we 
are  inclined  to  prefer  the  LXX.  numbers  after  the 
Deluge,  and,  as  consistent  with  them,  and  probably 
of  the  same  authority,  those  before  the  Deluge  also. 
It  remains  for  us  to  ascertain  what  appears  to  be 
the  best  form  of  each  of  the  three  versions,  and  to 
•tote  the  intervals  thus  obtained.    In  the  LXX. 
antediluvian  generations,  that  of  Methuselah  is  187 
or  107  years:  the  former  seems  to  be  undoubtedly 
the  true  number,  since  the  latter  would  make  this 
patriarch,  if  the  subsequent  generations  be  correct, 
to  survive  the  Flood  U  years.    In  the  postdiluvian 
numbers  of  the  LXX.  we  must,  as  previously  shown, 
reject  the  second  (Jainan,  from  the  preponderance 
of  evidence  against  his  genuineness.  [Caiman.] 
Of  the  two  forms  of  Nahor's  generation  in  the 
LXX.  we  must  prefer  7*J,  as  more  consistent  with 
the  numbers  near  it,  and  as  also  found  in  the  Sam. 
An  important  correction  of  the  next  generation  has 
been  suggested  in  all  the  lists.   According  to  them 
it  would  appear  that  Tcrah  was  70  years  old  at 
Abram's  birth.    "  Terah  lived  seventy  years,  and 
begat  A  brum,  Nahor,  and  Haran"  (Gen.  xi.  26). 
It  is  afterwards  said  that  Tcrah  went  from  Ur  of 
the  Chaldecs  to  Haran  and  died  there  at  the  age 
of  205  years  (145  Sam.)  (w.  31,  32),  and  the  de- 
part ure  of  Abram  from  I  laran  to  Canaan  is  then 
narrated  (conip.  Ac  ts  vii.  4),  his  age  being  stated 
to  have  been  at  that  time  75  years  (xii.  1-5).  Usher 
therefore  conjectures  that  Terah  was  130  years  old 
at  Abram's  birth  (205  —  75  =  130),  and  supposes 
the  latter  not  to  have  been  the  eldest  son  but  men- 
tioned first  on  account  of  his  eminence,  as  is  Shem 
in  several  places  (v.  32,  vi.  10,  vii.  13,  ix.  18,  x.  1), 
who  yet  ap|»cars  to  have  been  the  third  son  of  Noah 
and  certainly  not  the  eldest  (x.  21,  and  arrange- 
ment of  chap.).   There  is,  however,  a  serious  objec- 
tion in  the  way  of  this  supposition.    It  seems 
scarcely  probable  that  if  Aliram  had  been  born  to 
his  father  at  the  age  of  130  years,  he  should  have 
asked  in  wonder  "  Shall  [a  child]  be  born  unto 
him  that  is  an  hundred  vears  old  ?  and  shall  Sarah, 
that  is  ninety  years  old,  bear?"  (Gen.  xvii.  17.) 
Thus  to  suit  a  single  number,  that  of  Terah'e  age 
at  his  death,  where  the  Sam.  does  not  agree  with 
the  lleb.  and  LXX.,  a  hypothesis  is  adopted  that 
%t  least  strains  the  consistency  of  the  narrative. 
We  should  rather  sup|>ose  the  number  might  have 
<een  clianged  by  a  copyist,  and  take  tlie  145  years 
of  the  Sam.  —  It  has  been  generally  supposed  that 
the  Dispersion  took  place  in  tlie  days  of  l'eleg,  on 
account  of  what  is  said  in  Gen.  x.  as  to  him:  [of 
aha  two  sons  of  Kber]  "the  name  of  one  [was] 
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sider  the  following  aa  the  best  forma  of  tie  I 
according  to  the  three  sources. 


I.XX. 

Creation   • 

Flood  (occupying  chief 
part  of  this  vcar)   •  • 
Birth  of Pelc* 
re  of 


Urpirtm 
from  1J 


616  S 
X2T9 


1017 


lleb. 
0 

lfiSfi 
101  , 

306$ 


016$ 


Peieg  (Sj?,  division),  for  in  his  days  was  the 

earth  divided  "  (H^pa,  25).  It  cannot  be  posi- 
tively affirmed  that  the  "  Dispersion  "  spoken  of  in 
Gen.  xi.  is  here  meant,  since  a  physical  catastrophe 
might  lie  intended,  although  the  former  is  perhaps 
be  more  natural  inference.  The  event,  whatever 
t  was,  must  have  happened  at  Peleg's  birth,  rather 


B.  Second  Period,  from  Abram's  departure  from 
Haran  to  the  Exodus.  —  The  length  of  this  period 
is  stated  by  St  Paul  as  430  ycara  from  the  promise 
to  Abraham  to  the  giving  of  the  Law  (Gal.  iii.  17 ), 
the  first  event  being  held  to  be  that  recorded  ir. 
Gen.  xii.  1-5.    The  same  number  of  years  is  given 
in  Ex.,  where  the  Hebrew  reads —  "  Now  the  so- 
journing of  the  children  of  Israel  who  dwelt  in 
Egypt  [was]  four  hundred  and  thirty  years.  And 
it  came  to  pass  at  the  end  of  the  four  hundred  and 
thirty  years,  even  tlw  selfsame  day  it  came  to  pass, 
that  all  the  hosts  of  the  Lord  went  out  from  the 
land  of  Egypt"  (xii.  40,  41).    Here  the  LXX. 
and  Sam.  add  after  "  in  Egypt  "  the  words  "  and 
in  Canaan,"  while  the  Alex,  and  other  MSS.  of  the 
former  also  add  after  "  the  children  of  Israel  "  the 
words  "  and  their  fathers."    It  seems  most  reason- 
able to  regard  both  these  additions  as  glosses ;  if 
they  are  excluded,  the  passage  appears  to  make  the 
duration  of  the  sojourn  in  Egypt  430  years,  but 
this  is  not  an  absolutely  certain  conclusion.  The 
"sojourning"  might  well  include  the  period  after 
tlie  promise  to  Abraham  while  that  patriarch  and 
his  descendants  "  sojourned  in  the  land  of  promise 
as  [in]  a  strange  country"  (Heb.  xi.  9),  for  it  is 
not  positively  said  "  the  sojourning  of  the  children 
of  Israel  in  Egypt,"  but  we  may  read  "who  dwelt 
in  Egypt."    As  for  the  very  day  of  close  being 
that  of  commencement,  it  might  refer  either  to 
Abraham's  entrance,  or  to  the  time  of  the  promise. 
A  third  passage,  occurring  in  the  same  essential 
form  in  both  Testaments,  and  therefore  especially 
satisfactory  as  to  its  textual  accuracy,  throws  light 
upon  the  explanation  we  have  offered  of  this  last, 
since  it  is  impossible  to  understand  it  except  upon 
analogical  principles.    It  is  the  divine  declaration 
to  Abraham  of  the  future  history  of  his  children : 
"  Know  of  a  surety  that  thy  seed  shall  be  a  stran- 
ger in  a  land  [that  is]  not  theirs,  and  shall  serve 
them;  and  they  shall  afflict  them  four  hundred 
years;  and  also  that  nation  whom  tbey  shall  serve, 
will  I  judge;  and  afterward  shall  they  come  out 
with  great  substance"  (Gen.  xv.  13,  14;  comp. 
Acts  vii.  6,  7).     The  four  hundred  years  cannot 
l>e  held  to  be  the  period  of  oppression  without  a 
denial  of  the  historical  character  of  the  narrative  of 
that  time,  but  can  only  be  supposed  to  mean  the 
time  from  this  declaration  to  the  Exodus.  This 
reading,  which  in  the  A.  V.  requires  no  more  than 
a  slight  change  in  the  punctuation,  if  it  suppose  an 
unusual  construction  in  Hebrew,  is  perfectly  admis- 
sible according  to  the  principles  of  Semitic  gram- 
mar, and  might  be  used  in  Arabic.    It  is  also 
noticeable  that  after  the  citation  given  altove,  the 
events  of  the  whole  sojourn  are  repeated,  showing 
that  this  was  the  period  spoken  of,  and  perhaps, 
therefore,  the  period  defined  (15,  10).    The  mean- 
ing of  the  "fourth  generation"  here  mentioned 
has  been  previously  considered.    It  cannot,  there- 
fore, l«  held  that  the  statement  of  St.  Paul  that 


than,  as  some  have  supposed,  at  a  later  time  in  his 
ife,  for  tlie  easterns  have  always  given  names  to  I  from  the  promise  to  Abraham  until  the  Exodus 
at  birth,  as  may  be  noticed  in  the  cases  j  was  430  years  is  irreconcilable  with  the  two  otbet 


if  Jacob  and  his 


-  We  1 


kind.    In  order  to  arrive  •* 
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as  may  be  attainable,  we 
must  examine  the  evidence  we  have  for  the  details 
of  this  interval.  First,  hcwever,  it  will  be  neces- 
sary to  form  a  distinct  opinion  as  to  the  length  of 
life  of  the  patriarchs  of  this  age.  The  Biblical  nar- 
rative plainly  ascribes  to  them  lives  far  longer  than 
what  is  held  to  be  the  present  extreme  limit,  and 
we  must  therefore  carefully  consider  tlie  evidence 
upon  which  the  general  correctness  of  the  numbers 
rests,  and  any  independent  evidence  as  to  the 
length  of  life  at  this  time.  The  statements  in  the 
Bible  regarding  longevity  may  be  separated  into 
two  classes,  those  given  in  genealogical  lists,  and 
those  interwoven  with  the  relation  of  events.  To 
the  former  class  virtually  belong  all  the  statements 
relating  to  the  longevity  of  the  patriarchs  before 
Abraham,  to  the  latter  nearly  all  relating  to  that 
of  Abraham  and  his  descendants.  In  the  case  of 
the  one  we  cannot  arrive  at  certainty  as  to  the 
original  form  of  the  text,  as  already  shown,  but  the 
other  rests  u|»u  a  very  different  kind  of  evidence. 
The  statement*  as  to  the  length  of  the  Uvea  of 
Abraham  and  his  nearer  descendants,  and  some  of 
his  later,  are  so  closely  interwoven  with  the  histor- 
ical narrative,  not  alone  in  form,  but  in  sense,  that 
their  general  truth  and  its  cannot  be  separated. 
Abraham's  age  at  the  birth  of  Isaac  is  a  great  fact 
in  his  history,  equally  attested  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment and  in  the  New.  Again,  the  longevity  as- 
cribed to  .lacob  is  confirmed  by  the  question  of 
Pharaoh,  and  the  patriarch's  remarkable  answer,  in 
which  he  makes  his  then  age  of  130  years  less  than  | 
the  years  of  his  ancestors  ((Jen.  xlvii.  0),  a  minute 
point  of  agreement  with  the  other  chronological 
statements  to  be  espee  Lilly  noted.  At  a  later  time 
the  age  of  Moses  is  attested  by  various  statements 
in  'he  Pentateuch,  and  in  the  N.  T.  on  St.  Ste- 
phen's authority,  though  it  is  to  be  observed  that 
tht  mention  of  his  having  retained  his  strength  to 
the  end  of  his  120  years  (l»eut.  xxxiv.  7),  is  per- 
haps indicative  of  an  unusual  longevity.  In  the 
earlier  part  of  the  period  following,  we  notice  simi- 
lar instauces  in  the  case  of  Joshua,  and,  inferen- 
tially,  in  that  of  Othniel.  Nothing  in  the  Bible 
could  be  cited  against  this  evidence,  except  it  be 
the  common  explanation  of  l's.  xc.  (esp.  ver.  10) 
combined  with  its  ascription  to  Moses  (tide).  The 
title  cannot,  analogically,  be  considered  a  very  sure 
guide,  but  the  style  and  contents  seem  to  us  to  sup- 
port it.  It  may  be  questioned,  however,  whether 
the  general  shortness  of  man's  life  forms  the  subject 
of  this  psalm.  A  shortness  of  life  is  lamented  as 
the  result  of  God's  anger,  the  people  are  described 
as  under  his  wrath,  and  prayer  is  made  for  a  hap- 
pier condition.  Nothing  could  be  more  applicable 
*>  the  shortening  of  life  in  the  desert  in  order  that 
'jone  who  were  twenty  years  old  and  upwards  at 
the  Exodus  should  enter  the  I  .and  of  l*mmise. 
With  these  the  ordinary  term  of  Ufe  would  be  three- 
score years  and  ten,  or  fourscore  years.  If,  there- 
fore, we  asrrilie  the  \t*alm  to  Moses,  we  cannot  be 
certain  that  it  gives  the  average  of  long  life  at  his 
time  independently  of  the  peculiar  circumstances 
of  the  wandering  in  the  desert.  Thus  it  is  evident 
that  the  two  classes  of  statements  in  the  Bible  bear- 
ing on  longevity  stand  upon  a  very  different  basis. 
It  must  I*  observed  that  nil  the  supposed  famous 
•nodern  instances  of  great  longevity,  as  those  o* 
Parr,  Jackson,  and  the  old  Countess  of  Desmond, 
%ave  utterly  broken  down  on  i  xamination,  and  tha-' 
be  registers  of  this  countrv  pntft  no  greater  ex-  I 
Irene  than  about  1 10  years     We  have  recently 
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had  the  good  fortune  to  < 
contemporary  evidence  bearing  upon  this  matter. 
There  is  an  Egyptian  hieratic  papyrus  in  the  Bib- 
liotheque  at  Paris  bearing  a  moral  discourse  by  out 
Ptah-hotp,  apparently  eldest  son  of  Assa  (b.  c.  dr. 
1H 10-1800),  the  fifth  king  of  the  Fifteenth  Dy- 
nasty, which  was  of  Shepherds  [K.iiYn].  At  the 
conclusion  Ptah-hotp  thus  speaks  of  himself :  «*  I 
have  become  an  elder  on  the  earth  (or  in  the  land); 
1  have  traversed  a  hundred  and  ten  years  of  life  by 
the  gift  of  the  king  and  the  approval  of  the  elders, 
fulfilling  my  duty  towards  tbc  king  in  the  place  of 
favor  (or  blessing)."  (Facsimile  dun  Papyrus 
fojypti**,  par  E.  Prisse  d' Avenues,  pi.  xix.,  lines 
7,  8).  The  natural  inferences  from  this  passage 
arc  that  Ptah-hotp  wrote  in  the  full  possession  of 
his  mental  faculties  at  the  age  of  110  years,  and 
that  his  father  was  still  reigning  at  the  time,  and, 
therefore,  had  attained  the  age  of  about  130  years, 
or  more.  The  analogy  of  all  other  documents  of 
the  kind  known  to  us  does  not  permit  a  different 
conclusion.  That  Ptah-hotp  was  the  son  of  Assa 
is  probable  from  inscriptions  in  tombs  at  Memphis; 
that  he  was  a  king's  eldest  son  is  expressly  stated 
by  himself  (Facsimile,  Ac,  pi.  v.,  lines  G,  7).  Yet 
be  had  not  succeeded  his  father  at  the  time  of  his 
writing,  nor  does  he  mention  that  sovereign  as 
dead.  Hie  reigns  assigned  by  Miuietho  to  the 
Shepherd-Kings  of  this  dynasty  seem  indicative  of 
a  greater  age  Uian  that  of  the  I'gyptian  sovereigns 
(Cory's  Ancient  Fragments,  2d  ed.,  pp.  1 14,  130). 
It  has  been  suggested  to  us  by  Mr.  Coodwin  that 
110  years  may  be  a  vague  term,  meaning  "  a  very 
long  life; "  it  seems  to  I*  so  used  in  |«apyri  of  • 
later  time  (n.  C.  cir.  1200).  We  rarely  thus  em- 
ploy the  term  centenarian,  more  commonly  employ- 
ing sexagenarian  and  octogenarian,  and  this  term 
is  therefore  indicative  of  a  greater  longevity  than 
ours  among  the  Egyptians.  If  the  111)  years  of 
Ptah-hotp  be  vague,  we  must  still  suppose  him  to 
have  attained  to  an  extreme  old  age  during  his 
father's  lifetime,  so  that  we  can  scarcely  reduce  the 
numbers  110  and  about  130  more  than  ten  yean 
respectively.  This  Egyptian  document  is  of  the 
time  of  the  Fifteenth  I  >ynasty,  and  of  so  realistic 
and  circumstantial  a  character  in  its  historical  bear- 
ings that  the  facts  it  states  admit  of  no  dispute. 
Other  records  tend  to  confirm  the  inferences  we 
have  here  drawn.  It  seems,  however,  prolmble  that 
such  instances  of  longevity  were  exceptional,  and 
perhaps  more  usual  among  the  foreign  settlen  in 
Egypt  than  the  natives,  and  we  have  no  ground  for 
considering  that  the  length  of  generations  was  then 
generally  different  from  what  it  now  is.  For  these 
reasons  we  find  no  difficulty  in  accepting  the  state- 
ments as  to  the  longevity  of  Abraham  and  certain 
of  his  descendants,  and  can  go  on  to  examine  the 
details  of  the  period  under  consideration  as  made 
out  from  evidence  requiring  this  admission.  The 
narrative  affords  the  following  data  which  we  place 
under  two  periods  —  (1 )  that  from  Abram's  leaving 
llaran  to  Jacob's  entering  Egypt;  and  (2)  thai 
from  Jacob's  entering  Egypt  to  the  Exodus. 

1.  Age  of  Abnun  on  leaving  llaran     76  yrs. 
 at  lmne's  birth 


Arc  of  Isaac  at  Jacob  s  birth  . 


76 
100 
60 
130 


216  or  216  rn.  • 


«  Bun«et 
100as26.au. 


Abraham's  yr.  75  as  1,  and  j  r 
unofU.li  interval  nxsn  tits 
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Age  of  Levi  on  entering  Egypt    .    .  . 
Beslilue  of  hi*  life    ...        .    .  . 

Oppression  after  the  death  of  Jacob'* 
(Ex.  l.6,7,ff). 


dr.  45 
.  92 


80 


Age  of  Joseph  in  the  mti 
■  of  his  life  .  . 
i  at  Exodus 


sir  .  .  3!» 
.  .  .  .  ■  71 
t    ♦    *  .  80 

151 

These  data  make  up  al>out  337  or  388  years,  to 
•thick  it  is  reasonable  to  make  some  addition,  since 
it  appears  that  all  Joseph's  generation  died  before 
the  oppression  commenced,  and  it  is  probable  that 
it  had  begun  some  time  l»eforc  Uic  liirth  of  Moses. 
The  sum  we  thus  obtain  cannot  lie  far  different 
from  430  years,  a  jieriod  for  the  whole  sojourn  that 
these  data  must  thus  )*>  held  to  confirm.  The 
genealogies  relating  to  the  time  of  the  dwelling  in 
Egypt,  if  continuous,  which  there  is  much  reason 
to  suppose  some  to  !>e,  are  not  repugnant  to  this 
scheme;  but  on  the  other  hand,  one  alone  of  them, 
that  of  Ji.shua,  in  1  Chr.  (vii.  23,  25,  2«,  27)  if  a 
tucctssitm,  can  be  reconciled  with  tlie  opinion  that 
Jates  the  430  years  from  Jacob's  entering  into 
Egypt.  The  historical  evidence  should  be  carefully 
weighed.  Its  chief  point  is  the  increase  of  the  Is- 
raelites from  the  few  souls  who  went  with  Jacob 
into  Egypt,  and  Joseph  and  his  sons,  to  the  six 
hundred  thousand  men  who  came  out  at  the  Exo- 
dus. At  the  former  date  the  following  arc  enumer- 
ated — "  besides  Jacob's  sons'  wives,"  Jacob,  his 
twelve  sons  and  oue  daughter  (13),  his  filly -one 
grandsons  and  one  granddaughter  (52),  and  his 
four  great-grandsons,  making,  with  the  patriarch 
himself,  seventy  souls  ((ien.  xlvi.  8-27).  The  gen- 
eration to  which  children  would  be  bora  al»out  this 
date  may  thus  be  held  to  have  been  of  at  least  51 
pairs,'"  sinco  all  are  males  except  one,  who  most 
probably  married  a  cousin.  This  computation 
takes  no  account  of  polygamy,  which  was  certainly 
practised  at  the  time  by  the  Hebrews.  This  first 
generation  must,  except  there  were  at  the  time 
other  female  grandchildren  of  Jacob  besides  the  one 
mentioned  (comp.  Gen.  xlvi.  7),  have  taken  foreign 
wives,  and  it  U  reasonable  to  suppose  the  same  to 
have  been  constantly  done  afterwards,  though  prob- 
ably in  a  less  degree.  We  cannot  therefore  found 
our  calculation  solely  on  these  51  jtairs,  but  must 
allow  for  polygamy  and  foreign  marriages.  These 
admissions  l«ing  made,  and  the  esjjccial  blessing 
wh!ch  attended  the  people  borne  in  mind,  the  in- 
terval of  about  215  years  does  not  seem  too  short 
for  the  increase.  On  the  whole,  we  have  uo  hesi- 
tation in  accepting  the  430  years  as  the  length  of 
the  Interval  from  Abram's  leaving  Haran  to  the 
Exolus. 

C.  Third  Period,  from  the  Exodus  to  the  Foun- 
dation of  Solomon's  Temple.  —  There  is  but  one 
passage  from  which  we  obtain  the  length  of  this 
period  as  a  whole.  It  is  that  in  which  the  Founda- 
tion of  the  Temple  is  dated  in  the  480th  (Heb.),  or 
440th  (LXX.)  year  after  the  Exodus,  in  the  4th  yr. 
2d  m.  of  Solomon's  reign  (1  K.  vi.  1).  Subtracting 


•umber*  215  (E^i/pt'i  P.'arf,  I.  180).  This  Is  inaccu- 
fete,  since  If  75  =  1,  then  100  -■=  20.  and  the  Interval 

n  98. 

•  Bonaen  ridicules  Dr.  Baumgarten  of  Kiel  for  sup- 
posing a  residue  of  56  rein  from  70  souls.    "This  re- 
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from  480  or  440  yrs.  the  first  three  yrs.  of ! 
and  the  40  of  David,  we  obtain  (480  —  43  = )  437 
or  (440  —  43  -  )  397  yrs.  These  results  we  have 
first  to  compare  with  the  detached  numbers.  TfaeM 
are  as  follows:  —  («i.)  From  Exodus  to  death  of 
Moees,  40  yrs.  (A.)  leadership  of  Joshua,  7+ a 
yrs.  (c.)  Interval  l>ctwmi  Joshua's  death  and  the 
First  Sen-it ude  -r  yrs.  <//. )  Servitudes  and  rule  of 
Judges  until  Eli's  death,  430  vrs.  (e.)  Period  from 
Eli's  death  to  Saul's  accession,  20 +  x  yrs.  (/.) 
Saul's  reign,  40  yrs.  (<j. )  David's  roign,  40  yrs. 
(A.)  Solomon's  reign  to  Foundation  of  Temple,  3 
yrs.  Sum,  3  x  +  580  yrs.  It  is  jwssible  to  obtain 
approximativelv  the  length  of  the  three  wanting 
numbers.  Joshua's  age  at  the  Exodus  was  20  or 
20  +  xyrs.  (Num.  xiv.  29,  30),  and  at  his  death, 
110:  therefore  the  utmost  length  of  his  nde  must 
be  (1 10  -  20  +  40  =  )  50  yrs.  After  Joshua  there 
is  the  time  of  the  Elders  who  overlived  him,  then  a 
period  of  disobedience  and  idolatry,  a  senitude  of 
8  yrs.,  deliverance  by  Othniel  the  son  of  Kenaz, 
the  nepkew  of  Caleb,  and  rest  for  40  yrs.  until 
Othmcl's  death.  The  duration  of  Joshua's  govern- 
ment is  limited  by  the  circumstance  that  Caleb's 
lot  was  apjtttrtioned  to  him  in  the  7th  year  of  the 
occupation,  and  therefore  of  Joshua's  nde,  when  he 
was  85  yrs.  old,  and  that  he  conquered  the  lot  after 
Joshua's  death.  Caleb  cannot  be  supposed  to  have 
lieen  a  very  old  man  on  taking  his  jiortion,  and  it 
is  unlikely  that  he  would  have  waited  long  before 
attacking  the  heathen  who  held  it,  to  say  nothing 
of  the  j»ottion  being  his  claimed  reward  for  not 
having  feared  the  Auakim  who  dwelt  there,  a  reward 
promised  him  of  the  Ix>rd  by  Moses  and  claimed 
of  Joshua,  who  alone  of  his  fellow-spies  had  shown 
the  same  faith  and  courage  (Num.  xiv.  24;  Deut. 
i.  36:  Josh.  xiv.  G  ml  fin.,  xv.  13— 1ft ;  Judg.  i.  9- 
15,  20).  If  we  suppose  that  Caleb  set  out  to  con- 
quer his  lot  about  7  years  after  its  apportionment, 
then  Joshua's  rule  would  lie  about  13  yrs.,  and  he 
would  have  been  a  little  older  than  Caleb.  The 
intenal  between  Joshua's  death  and  the  First 
Sen-itude  is  limited  by  the  history  of  Othniel.  He 
was  already  a  warrior  when  Caleb  conquered  his  lot; 
he  lived  to  deliver  Israel  from  the  Mcsopotamian 
oppressor,  and  died  at  the  end  of  the  subsequent 
40  yrs.  of  rest.  Supiwsing  ( Hhniel  to  have  been 
30  yrs.  old  when  Caleb  set  out,  and  110  yrs.  at  his 
death,  32  yrs.  would  remain  for  the  interval  in 
question.  Ihe  rule  of  Joshua,  may  be  therefore 
reckoned  to  have  l>een  al*wt  13  yrs.,  and  the  sub- 
sequent intenal  to  the  First  Servitude  about  38 
yrs.,  altogether  47  yrs.  These  nunilxrs  cannot  be 
considered  exact;  but  they  can  hardly  be  far  wrong, 
more  especially  the  sum.  The  residue  of  Samuel's 
judgeshij)  after  the  20  yrs.  from  Hi's  death  until 
the  solemn  fast  and  victory  at  Mizpeh,  can  scarcely 
have  much  exceeded  20  yrs.  Samuel  must  have 
been  still  young  at  the  time  of  Hi's  death,  and  he 
died  very  near  the  close  of  Saul's  reign  (1  Sam. 
xxv.  1,  xxviii.  3).  If  he  were  10  yrs.  old  at  the 
former  date,  and  judged  for  20  yrs.  after  the  victory 
at  Mizpeh,  he  would  have  l>cen  near  90  yrs.  old 
(10? +  20 +  20?  +  38  V)  at  his  death,  which  ap- 
pears to  have  lieen  a  long  period  of  life  at  that  time, 
If  we  thus  suppose  the  three  uncertain 


mainder  of  56  pa'1"  out  of  70  souls  puts  us  very  mucn 
In  mind  of  Fal»ti»fTs  mode  of  reckoning."  (Epypf'i 
Ptaet,  1. 178).  Had  the  critic  read  Gen.  xlvi.  he  woul4 
not  hare  made  this  extraor 
only  three  wives  to  C7 
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Ike  residue  of  Joshua's  rule,  the  time  after  his 
death  to  the  First  Servitude,  and  SaitjcVa  rule 
after  the  victory  at  Mizpeh  to  have  been  respectively 
S,  32,  and  20  yrs.,  the  sum  of  the  whole  jieriod  will 
be  (580  -f-  58  =  )  (iJ8  yrs.  Two  independent  large 
numbers  seem  to  confirm  this  result.  One  is  in 
St.  l'aid's  address  at  Antioch  of  1'isidia,  where, 
after  speaking  of  the  Kxodus  and  the  40  yrs.  in  the 
desert,  he  adds:  "  And  when  he  had  destroyed 
seven  nations  in  the  land  of  (  hanaan,  he  divide] 
their  laud  unto  them  by  lot.  And  after  tliat  he 
gave  [unto  them]  judges  about  the  space  of  four 
hundred  and  fifty  year*,  until  Samuel  the  prophet. 
And  afterward  they  desired  a  king "  (Acts  xiii.  1U, 
20,  21).  This  interval  of  450  yrs.  may  be  variously 
explained,  as  commencing  with  Othniel's  deliver- 
ance and  ending  with  Mil's  death,  a  period  which 
the  numbers  of  the  earlier  books  of  the  Bible,  if 
added  toother,  make  422  yrs.,  or  as  commencing 
with  the  First  Servitude,  8  yrs.  more,  430  yrs.,  or 
with  Joshua's  death,  which  would  raise  these  num- 
bers by  alwut  30  yrs.,  or  again  it  may  be  held  to 
end  at  Saul  s  accession,  which  would  raise  the 
numbers  given  respectively  by  aUut  40  yrs.  How- 
ever explained,  this  sum  of  450  vrs.  supports  the 
authority  of  the  smaller  numbers  as  forming  an 
essentially  correct  measure  of  the  period.  The  other 
large  number  occurs  in  Jephthah's  message  to  the 
king  of  the  Children  of  Amnion,  where  the  period 
during  which  Israel  had  held  the  Land  of  the  A  tho- 
rites from  the  first  conquest  either  up  to  the  begin- 
ning of  the  Servitude  from  which  they  were  about 
to  be  freed,  or  up  to  the  very  time,  is  given  as  300 
yrs.  (Judg.  xi.  20).  The  smaller  numbers,  with 
the  addition  of  38  yrs.  for  two  uncertain  periods, 
would  make  these  intervals  respectively  34*i  and  3U4 
yrs.  Here,  therefore,  there  apj>ears  to  be  another 
with  the  smaller  numbers,  although  it 
not  amount  to  a  positive  agreement,  since  the 
meaning  might  be  either  three  centuries,  as  a  vague 
mm,  or  about  300  yrs.  So  far  as  the  evidence  of 
the  numbers  goes,  we  must  decide  in  favor  of  the 
longer  interval  from  the  Fxodus  to  the  building  of 
the  First  Temple,  in  preference  to  the  period  of  480 
or  440  yrs.  The  evidence  of  the  genealogies  has 
been  held  by  some  to  sustain  a  different  conclusion. 
These  lists,  as  they  now  stand,  would,  if  of  con- 
tinuous generations,  be  decidedly  in  favor  of  an 
interval  of  about  300,  400,  or  even  500  years,  some 
being  much  shorter  than  others.  It  is,  however, 
impossible  to  reduce  them  to  consistency  with  each 
other  without  arbitrarily  altering  some,  and  the 
result  with  those  who  have  followed  them  as  the 
safest  guides  has  l>een  the  adoption  of  the  shortest 
of  the  numbers  just  given,  alnmt  300  yrs."  The 
evidence  of  the  genealogies  may  therefore  be  con- 
sidered as  probably  leading  to  the  rejection  of  all 
numerical  statements,  but  as  perhaps  less  incon- 
■isten'.  with  that  of  480  or  440  yrs.  than  with  the 
rest.  We  have  already  shown  ( Ttchnical  Chro- 
wL»t»j)  what  strong  reasons  there  are  against  using 
the  Hebrew  genealogies  to  measure  time.  We  pre- 
fer to  hold  to  the  evidence  of  the  uumliem,  and  to 
ike  as  the  most  satisfactory  the  interval  of  about 
538  yrs.  from  the  Kxodus  to  the  Fcudation  of 
iolomon's  Temple. 

L>.  Fourth  I'eriod,  from  the  Fo-.ulation  of  Sol- 
amon's  Temple  to  its  I  >e*truction.  —  We  have  now 


i  {Ejvr''*  Plaet,l.  176-77)anfc  ueprius 
e*r<m.  d.  jEg.  i.  3  »)  sappoxe  the  genealogy  of 
Um  mm  <tt  UakJi  the  Lerlte  (1  Car.  9t  22-34. 


reached  a  period  in  which  the  differences  cf  chro* 
nologera  are  no  longer  to  I*  measured  by  centuries 
but  by  tens  of  years  and  even  single  years,  and 
■  towards  the  close  of  which  accuracy  is  attainable 
I  The  most  important  numbers  in  the  Bible  are  gen- 
erally stated  more  than  once,  and  several  means  are 
afforded  by  which  their  accuracy  can  be  tested. 
The  principal  of  these  tests  are  the  statement*  of 
;  kings'  ages  at  their  accessions,  the  double  dating 
of  the  accessions  of  kings  of  Judah  in  the  reigns 
of  kings  of  Israel  and  the  converse,  and  the  double 
reckoning  by  the  years  of  kings  of  Judah  and  of 
<  Nebuchadnezzar.  Of  these  tests  the  most  valuable 
j  is  the  second,  which  extends  through  the  greater 
part  of  the  period  under  consideration,  and  prevents 
our  making  any  very  serious  error  in  computing  its 
length.  The  mentions  of  kings  of  Kgypt  and 
Assyria  contemjwrary  with  Hebrew  sovereigns  are 
also  of  importance,  mid  arc  likely  to  be  more  so, 
when,  as  we  may  expect,  the  chronological  places  of 
all  these  contemporaries  aie  more  nearly  determined. 
All  records  therefore  tending  to  fix  the  chronologies 
of  Kgypt  and  Assyria,  xs  well  as  of  Babylonia,  are 
of  great  value  from  their  !>eariiig  on  Hebrew  chro 
nology.  At  present  the  most  important  of  such 
records  is  I'tolemy'a  Canon,  from  which  no  sound 
chronologcr  will  venture  to  deviate.  If  all  the 
biblical  evidence  is  carefully  collected  and  compared, 
it  will  bo  found  that  some  small  and  great  incon- 
sistencies necessitate  certain  changes  of  the  num- 
bers. The  amount  of  the  former  class  has,  however 
been  much  exaggerated,  since  several  supposed  in- 
consistencies de|iend  upon  the  non-recognition  of 
.  the  mode  of  reckoning  regnal  years,  from  the  com- 
mencement of  the  year  and  not  from  the  day  of  the 
king's  accession.  The  greater  difficulties  and  some 
of  the  smaller  cannot  be  resolved  without  the  sup- 
position that  numl>ers  liave  Wen  altered  by  copyists. 
In  these  cases  our  only  resource  is  to  propose  an 
emendation.  We  must  never  tike  refuge  in  the 
idea  of  an  interregnum,  since  it  i.s  a  much  more 
violent  hyjJotheMs,  considering  the  facts  of  the  his- 
tory, than  the  conjectural  change  of  a  number. 
Two  interregnums  have  however  Ikvii  supposed, 
one  of  11  yrs.  Mween  Jeroboam  II.  and  Zaehariah, 
and  the  other,  of  !)  yrs.  I* t ween  I 'e kali  and  Hoshea 
Hie  former  supposition  might  seem  to  receive  some 
support  from  the  words  of  the  prophet  llosea  (x.  3, 
7,  and  perhaps  15),  which,  however,  may  as  well 
imply  a  lax  government,  and  the  great  power  cf. 
the  Israelite  princes  and  captains,  as  an  absolute 
anarchy,  and  we  must  remember  the  improbability 
of  a  powerful  sovereign  not  having  licen  at  once 
succeeded  by  his  son,  and  of  the  people,  having  been 
content  to  remain  for  some  years  without  a  king. 
It  is  still  more  unlikely  that  in  Hoshea' s  case  • 
king's  murderer  should  have  been  able  to  take  his 
place  after  an  interval  of  0  yrs.  We  prefer  hi  lx»th 
cases  to  suppose  a  longer  reign  of  the  earlier  of  the 
two  kings  between  whom  the  interregnums  are  con 
jcetured.  With  the  exception  of  these  two  inter 
rcgnums,  we  would  accept  the  computation  of  th« 
.  interval  wc  are  now  considering  given  in  the  margin 
of  the  A.  V.  It  must  be  added,  that  the  date  of 
.  the  conclusion  of  this  period  there  given  B.  c.  588 
I  must  lie  c',rr3cted  to  08G.  The  receiv  ed  chronology 
as  to  its  intervals  cannot  indeed  be  held  to  be 
beyond  question  in  the  time  before  Josiah's  acces 

corop.  33-38)  to  be  that  of  Saul  the  king  of  Laws,  est 
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tk»  up  to  the  Foundation  of  the  Temple,  but  we 
sannot  at  present  attain  any  Iwtter  positive  result 
khan  that  we  have  accepted.  The  whole  period 
may  therefore  be  held  to  be  of  alxrnt  425  yrs.,  that 
of  the  undivided  kingdom  120  yrs.,  that  of  the 
kingdom  of  .ludah  about  388  yrs.,  and  that  of  the 
kingdom  of  Israel  about  255  yrs.  It  is  scarcely 
possible  that  these  numbers  can  be  more  than  a 
very  few  years  wrong,  if  at  all.  (For  a  fuller  treat- 
ment  of  the  chronology  of  the  kings,  see  Israei., 
Kingdom  ok,  and  Jidaii,  Kingdom  ok.) 

E.  FiAli  Period,  from  the  Destruction  of  Solo- 
mon's  Temple  to  the  Return  from  the  Babylonish 
Captivity.  —  Tlie  detennination  of  the  length  of 
this  period  de|»ends  upon  the  (iate  of  the  return  to 
Palestine  The  decree  of  Cyrus  leading  to  that 
event  was  made  in  the  1st  year  of  his  reign,  doubt- 
less at  Babylon  (Ear.  i.  1)",  it.  v.  538,  but  it  does 
not  seem  certain  that  the  Jews  at  once  returned. 
So  great  a  migration  must  have  occupied  much 
time,  and  about  two  or  three  yrs.  would  not  seem 
too  long  .in  interval  for  its  complete  accomplish- 
ment after  the  promulgation  of  the  decree.  Two 
numbers,  held  by  some  to  be  identical,  must  here 
be  considered.  One  is  the  jieriod  of  70  yrs.,  during 
which  the  tyranny  of  liabylon  over  Palestine  and 
the  East  generally  was  to  last,  prophesied  by  Jere- 
miah (xxv.),  and  the  other,  the  70  yrs.  Captivity 
(xxix.  10;  2  Chr.  xxxvi.  21;  Dan.  ix.  2).  The 
commencement  of  the  former  period  is  plainly  the 
1st  year  of  Nebucliadnezzar  and  4th  of  Jehoiakim 
(Jer.  xxv.  1 ),  when  the  successes  of  the  king  of 
Babylon  l>egan  (xlvi.  2),  and  the  miseries  of  Jeru- 
salem (xxv.  2i»)«  and  the  conclusion,  the  fall  of 
liabylon  (vcr.  20).  Itolemy's  Canon  counts  from 
the  accession  of  Nebuchadnezzar  to  that  of  Cyrus 
66  yrs.,  a  number  sufficiently  near  to  the  round 
sum  of  70,  which  may  indeed,  if  the  yrs.  be  of  360 
days  ( Year)  represent  at  the  utmost  no  more  than 


about  69  tr< 


years.    The  f:tn 


70  rears  of 


captivity  would  seem  to  be  the  same  period  as  this, 
since  it  was  to  terminate  with  the  return  of  the 
captives  (Jer.  xxix.  10).  The  two  passages  in  Zech., 
which  speak  of  such  an  interval  as  one  of  desolation 
(i.  12),  and  during  which  fasts  connected  with  the 
last  captivity  had  been  kept  (vii.  5),  are  not  irre- 
concilable with  this  explanation:  a  famous  past 
period  might  be  spoken  of.  as  the  moderns  speak 
of  the  Thirty  Years'  War.  These  two  passages  are. 
it  must  l>e  noticed,  of  different  dates,  the  first  of 
the  2d  year  of  Darius  Hystaspis,  the  second  of  the 
4th  year.  —  This  period  wc  consider  to  be  of  48  -f-  x 
yrs.,  the  doubtful  number  being  the  time  of  the 
reign  of  Cyrus  U'fore  the  return  to  Jerusalem, 
probably  a  space  of  about  two  or  three  years. 

Princip-il  Syittnitt  i>f  Biblical  Chronology, — 
Upon  the  data  we  have  considered  three  principal 
lystcms  of  Itiblical  Chronology  have  been  founded, 
which  may  \>c  termed  the  l>oiig  System,  the  Short, 
•nd  the  rabbinical.  There  is  a  fourth,  which, 
Uthcugh  an  oflkhoot  in  part  of  the  last,  can  scarcely 
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be  termed  Biblical,  inasmuch  as  it  depends  for  ths 
most  part  upon  theories,  not  only  independent  ot, 
but  repugnant  to  the  Bible:  this  last  is  at  present 
peculiar  to  Baron  Bunsen.  Iiefore  noticing  the** 
systems  it  is  desirable  to  point  out  some  character- 
istics of  those  who  have  supported  them,  which 
may  serve  to  aid  our  judgment  in  seeing  how  far 
they  are  trustworthy  guides.  All,  or  almost  all 
have  erred  on  the  side  of  claiming  for  their  results 
a  greater  accuracy  than  the  nature  of  the  evidence 
upon  which  they  rested  rendered  possible.  An- 
other failing  of  these  chronologers  is  a  tendency  to 
accept,  through  a  kind  of  false  analogy,  long  or 
short  numbers  and  computations  for  intervals,  rather 
according  as  they  have  adopted  the  long  or  the  short 
reckoning  of  the  patriarchal  genealogies  than  on  a 
consideration  of  special  cvideucc.  It  is  as  though 
they  were  resolved  to  make  the  sum  as  great  or  as 
small  as  possible.  The  Kahhins  have  in  their  chro- 
nology afforded  the  strongest  example  of  this  error, 
having  so  shortened  the  intervals  as  even  egre- 
gious Iv  to  throw  out  the  dates  of  the  time  of  the 
Persian  rule.  The  German  school  is  here  an  ex- 
ception, for  it  has  generally  fallen  into  an  opposite 
extreme  and  required  a  far  greater  time  than  any 
derivable  from  the  Biblical  numbers  for  the  earlier 
ages,  while  taking  the  Babbinical  date  of  the  Ex- 
odus, and  so  has  put  two  portions  of  its  chronology 
in  violent  contrast.  We  do  not  lay  much  stress 
upon  the  opinions  of  the  early  Christian  writers,  or 
even  Joseph  us  :  their  method  was  uncritical,  and 
they  accepted  the  numbers  best  known  to  them 
without  any  feeling  of  doubt.  We  shall  therefore 
confine  ourselves  to  the  moderns. 

The  principal  advocates  of  the  I>ong  Chronology 
are  Jackson,  Hales,  and  Des-Yignoles.  They  take 
the  LXX.  for  the  jatriarchal  generations,  and  adopt 
the  long  interval  from  the  Exodus  to  the  Founda- 
tion of  Solomon's  Temple.  The  Short  Crj-onology 
has  had  a  multitude  of  illustrious  supporters  owing 
to  its  having  been  from  Jerome's  time  the  recog- 
nized system  of  the  West-  I 'saber  may  be  con- 
sidered as  its  most  able  advocate.  He  follows  the 
Hebrew  in  the  patriarchal  generations,  and  takes 
the  480  years  from  the  Exodus  t>  the  Foundation 
of  Solomon's  Temple.  The  Kabbinical  Chronology 
has  lately  come  into  much  notice  from  its  partial 
reception,  chiefly  by  the  German  school.  It  accepts 
the  Biblical  numbers,  but  makes  the  most  arbitrary 
corrections.  For  the  date  of  the  Exodus  it  has 
been  virtually  accepted  by  Bunsen,  l^psius,  and 
I>ord  A.  Hervey.  The  system  of  Bunsen  we  have 
been  compelled  to  constitute  a  fourth  class  of  itself. 
For  the  time  before  the  Exodus  he  discards  all  Bib- 
lical chronological  data,  and  reasons  altogether,  as 
it  appears  to  us,  on  philological  considerations. 
The  following  table  exhibits  the  principal  dates  ac- 
cording to  fire  writers. 

The  princi|ttl  disagreements  of  these  chronol- 
ogers, besides  those  already  indicated,  must  be  no- 
ticed.   In  the  post-diluvian  period  Hales  rejects  the 


a  In  the  book  of  Daniel  (I.  1)  the  8d  year  of 
lehoiakim  is  given  instead  of  Uie  4th,  which  may  be 
accounted  for  by  the  circumstance  that  the  Babylonian 
year  commenced  earlier  than  the  Hebrew,  no  that 
Nebuchadneaar's  1st  would  commence  in  Jehoiakim '» 
3d,  and  be  current  in  hi*  4th.  In  other  books  of  the 
Bible  the  years  of  Babylonian  kings  seem  to  be  gener- 
ally Hebrew  current  year*.  Two  other  difficulties  may  I 
"M  noticed.  The  18th  year  of  Nebuchruincxmr  in  Jer. 
«.  30  stems  to  be  for  the  19th.    The  difficulty  of  the  | 


37th  year  of  Jchoiachin's  captivity,  12m.  25d.  (Jer.l, 
or  27  <2  K.),  falling  according  to  the  rendering  of  the 
A.  V  In  the  1st  year  of  KrilMcrodach  (Jer.  HI.  81  ;  1 
K.  xxv.  27),  may  be  explained,  as  Dr.  Hlocks  suggests, 
either  by  supposing  the  Heb.,  "  in  the  year 
was  king,"  to  mean  that  he  reigned  but  one  ; 
stead  of  two,  as  in  the  canen,  or  that  Krll-Merodach  ll 
not  the  Iluarodamus  of  tho  canon  {Journ.  Saw.  I  if 
Oct.  1868). 
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second  Cainan  and  reckons  Tenth's  age  at  Abrara's 
birth  130  instead  of  70  years;  Jackson  accepts  the 
second  Cainan  and  does  not  make  any  change  in  the 
second  case;  Uswhu-  and  I'etavius  follow  the  He- 
brew, but  the  former  alters  the  generation  of  Terah, 
while  the  latter  does  not.  Bunsen  requires  "  for  the 
Noachian  period  alwut  ten  millennia  before  our  era, 
and  for  the  beginning  of  our  race  another  ten  thou- 
sand years,  or  very  little  more  "  ( Outlines,  voL  ii.  p. 
12).  These  conclusions  necessitate  the  abandon- 
ment of  all  belief  in  the  historical  character  of 
the  Biblical  account  of  the  times  before  Abraham. 
We  cannot  here  discuss  the  grounds  upon  which 
they  seem  to  be  founded:  it  may  be  stated,  how- 
ever, that  those  grounds  may  be  considered  to  be 
wholly  philological.  The  writer  does  indeed  speak 
of  "facta  and  traditions:"  his  facts,  however,  as 
far  as  we  can  perceive,  are  the  results  of  a  theory 
of  language,  and  tradition  is,  from  its  nature,  no 
guide  in  chronology.  How  far  language  can  be 
taken  as  a  guide  is  a  very  hard  question.  It  is, 
however,  certain  that  no  Semitic  scholar  has  ac- 
cepted Bunsen's  theory.  For  the  time  from  the 
Exodus  to  the  Foundation  of  Solomon's  Temple, 
Ussher  alone  takes  the  480  yean;  the  rest,  except 
Bunsen,  adopt  longer  periods  according  to  their 
•explanations  of  the  other  numbers  of  this  interval ; 
hut  Bunsen  calculates  by  generations.  We  have 
already  the  treat  risk  that  is  run  in  adopting 
Hebrew  genealogies  for  the  measure  of  time,  both 
generally  and  in  this  case.  The  period  of  the 
Sings,  from  the  foundation  of  Solomon's  Temple, 
's  very  nearly  the  same  in  the  computations  of 
Jackson,  Filter,  and  I'etavius:  Hales  lengthens  it 
by  supposing  an  interregnum  of  1 1  years  after  the 
death  of  Amaziah;  Bunsen  shortens  it  by  reducing 
the  reign  of  Manaasch  from  55  to  45  years.  The 
former  theory  is  improlxable  and  uncritical;  the 
latter  is  merely  the  result  of  a  supposed  necessity, 
which  we  shall  see  has  not  been  proved  to  exist ;  it 
a  thus  needless,  and  in  iU  form  as  uncritical  as  the 
jther. 

Probable  </<  termination  of  dales  and  intervtils.  — 
Having  thus  gone  over  the  Biblical  data,  it  only 
remains  for  us  to  state  what  we  believe  to  be  the 


most  satisfactory  scheme  of  chronology,  derived 
from  a  comparison  of  these  with  foreign  data. 
We  shall  endeavor  to  establish  on  independent  ev- 
idence, either  exactly  or  approximative^,  certain 
main  dates,  and  Bhall  1*  content  if  the  numbers 
we  have  previously  obtained  for  the  intervals  lie- 
them  do  not  greatly  disagree  with  those  thus 


1.  Date  of  (he  Dr *  true  turn  of  SoLuncm't  Temple. 
—  J/he  Temple  was  destroyed  in  the  19th  year  of 
Nebuchadnezzar,  in  the  5th  month  of  the  Jewish 
fear  (Jer.  Hi.  12,  13;  2  K.  xxv.  8,  9).  In  Ftol 
amy's  Canon,  this  year  is  current  m  the  proleplic 
Julian  year,  n.  c.  586,  and  the  5th  month  may 
oe  conaidned  as  about  equal  to  August  of  that 


2.  Synchronism  of  Josiah  ami  Pharaoh  SechtK 
—  The  death  of  Josiah  can  be  clearly  shown  on 

I  Biblical  evidence  to  hare  taken  place  in  the  22d 
i  year  before  that  in  which  the  Temple  was  destroyed, 
that  is,  in  the  Jewish  year  from  the  spring  of  it.  c. 
608  to  the  spring  of  007.  Xecho's  1st  year  is 
proved  by  the  Apis-tablets  to  hare  been  most  prob- 
ably the  Egyptian  vague  year,  Jan.  n.  c.  009-8, 
but  possibly  n.  c.  610-0.  The  expedition  in  op- 
posing which  Josiah  fell,  cannot  be  reasonably  dated 
earlier  than  Nccho's  2d  year,  n.  c\  600-8  or  608-7. 
it  is  important  to  notice  that  no  earlier  date  of  the 
destruction  of  the  Temple  than  it.  c.  586  can  be 
reconciled  with  the  chronology  of  Xecho's  reign. 
We  have  thus  b.  c.  008-7  for  the  Lost  year  of  Jo- 
siah, and  638-7  for  that  of  his  accession,  the  for- 
mer date  falling  within  die  time  indicated  by  the 
chronology  of  Xecho's  reign. 

3.  Synchronism  of  J/tztkiah  and  Ttrhnkah.  — 
Tirhakah  is  mentioned  as  an  opponent  of  Sennach- 
erib shortly  before  the  miraculous  destruction  of 
his  array  in,  according  to  the  present  text,  the  14th 
year  of  Hezekiah.  It  has  l>een  lately  proved  from 
the  Apis-tahlets  that  the  1st  year  of  Tirhakahi 
reign  over  Egypt  was  the  vague  year  current  in  B. 
c.  680.  The  14th  year  of  Hezekiah,  according  to 
the  received  chronology,  is  ii.  c.  713,  and,  if  we 
correct  it  two  years  on  account  of  the  lowering  of 
the  date  of  the  destruction  of  the  Temple,  b.  c. 
711.  If  (Rawlinson's  //<»W.  vol.  i.  p.  479,  n.  1) 
we  hold  that  tbo  expedition  dated  in  Hezekiah '■ 
14th  year  was  different  from  that  which  ended  in 
the  destruction  of  the  Assyrian  army,  we  must  still 
place  the  latter  event  before  it.  c.  005.  There  is, 
therefore,  a  prima  facie  discrepancy  of  at  least  6 

|  years.    Bunsen  (Mbtlmrk,  i.  p.  cccvi.)  unhesitat- 
i  ingly  reduces  the  reign  of  Manasseh  from  55  to  45 
years.    I/msius  (Kdnit/shurh,  p.  104)  more  cris* 
ically  takes  the  35  years  of  the  I.XX.  as  the  tru* 
j  duration.    Were  an  alteration  demanded,  it  would 
seem  best  to  make  Manasseh 's  computation  of  Ids 
reign  commence  with  his  father's  illness  in  prefer- 
ence to  taking  the  conjectiind  number  45  or  the 
very  short  one  35.    The  evidence  of  the  chronol- 
ogy of  the  Assyrian  and  Babylonian  kings  is,  how- 
ever, we  think,  conclusive  in  favor  of  the  sum  of  65. 
In  the  Bible  we  are  told  that  Shalmaneser  laid 
siege  to  Samaria  in  the  4th  vear  of  Hezekiah,  and 
that  it  was  taken  in  the  6th  year  of  that  king  (2 
K.  xviii.  9,  10).    The  Assyrian  inscriptions  indi- 
cate the  taking  of  the  city  by  Sargon  in  his  1st  or  2d 
I  year,  whence  we  must  stip|iose  either  that  he  com- 
I  pleted  the  enterprise  of  Shalmaueser,  to  whom  the 
I  capture  is  not  expressly  ascrilied  in  the  Scriptures,  at 
{ that  he  took  Die  credit  of  an  event  which  happened 
just  before  his  accession.    The  1st  year  of  Sargou 
shown  by  the  inscriptions  to  hare  been  exactly 
j  or  nearly  equal  to  the  Is*  of  Merodaeh-Ealadan 
I  Mardocempadus:  therefore  it  was  currmt  b.  c.  721 
I  or  720,  and  the  2d  year,  720  or  7 19.    This  would 
,lace  Hexekiah  s  accession  n.  c.  726,  725,  or  724, 
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the  3d  Wing  the  very  date  the  Hebrew  nntnlters  ' 
gilfc  Again,  Mcrodacli-BaLadan  sent  messengers  1 
to  Hezekiah  immediately  alter  his  sicklier,  and 
-herefore  in  about  his  loth  year,  n.  c.  710.  Ac- 
cording to  Ptolemy's  Canon,  Mardoccmpadus 
reigned  721—7 10,  and,  according  to  Berosus,  seized 
the  regal  jntwer  for  (>  months  k-fore  Elibus,  the 
Btlibus  of  the  Canon,  and  therefore  in  about  703, 
this  being,  no  doubt,  a  second  reign.  Here  the 
preponderance  of  evidence  is  in  favor  of  the  earlier 
dates  of  llczekiah.  'Hi  us  far  the  chronological 
data  of  Egypt  and  Assyria  appear  to  clash  in 
\  manner  that  seems  at  first  sight  to  present  a 
hopeless  knot,  but  not  on  this  account  to  be  rashly 
cut.  An  examination  of  the  facts  of  the  history 
baa  afforded  l>r.  llincks  what  we  believe  to  t>e  the 
true  explanation.  Tirhakah,  he  observes,  is  not 
txplicitly  termed  Pharaoh  or  king  of  Egypt  in  the 
Bible,  but  king  of  Cush  or  Ethiopia,  from  which 
it  might  be  inferred  that  at  the  time  of  Scnnach- 
•rib's  disastrous  invasion  he  had  not  assumed  the 
wown  of  Egypt.  The  Assyrian  inscriptions  of 
Sennacherib  mention  kings  of  Egypt  and  a  con- 
temporary king  of  Ethiopia  in  alliance  with  them. 
The  history  of  Egypt  at  the  time,  obtained  by  a 
comparison  of  the  evidence  of  Herodotus  and  others 
with  that  of  Manetho's  lists,  would  lead  to  the 
tame  or  a  similar  conclusion,  which  appears  to  be 
remarkably  continued  by  the  prophecies  of  Isaiah. 
We  hold,  therefore,  as  most  prolahle,  that  at  the 
time  of  Sennacherib's  disastrous  expedition,  Tir- 
hakah was  king  of  Ethiopia  in  alliance  with  the 
king  or  kings  of  Egypt.  It  only  remains  to  ascer- 
tain what  evidence  there  is  for  the  date  of  this  ex- 
pedition, l  irst.  it  must  lie  noted  that  the  warlike 
operations  of  Sennacherib  recorded  in  the  Bible 
have  been  conjectured,  as  already  mentioned,  to  be 
those  of  two  expeditions.  The  fine  paid  by  Heze- 
kiah  is  recorded  in  the  inscriptions  as  a  result  of 
an  expedition  of  Sennacherib's  3d  year,  which,  by  a 
comparison  of  Ptolemy's  Canon  with  Bcrosus,  must 
be  dated  it.  c.  7<K»,  which  would  fall  so  near  the 
close  of  the  reign  of  the  king  of  Judah,  if  no 
alteration  be  made,  that  the  supposed  second  ex- 
pedition, of  which  there  would  naturally  be  no 
•eeord  in  the  Assyrian  annals  on  account  of  its  ca- 
lamitous end.  could  not  t>e  placed  much  later.  The 
Biblical  account  would,  however,  be  most  reason- 
ably explained  by  the  supposition  that  the  two  ex- 
peditions were  but  two  campaigns  of  the  same  war,  a 
war  but  temporarily  interrupted  by  Hezekiah's  sub- 
mitsion.  Since  the  first  expedition  fell  in  u.  c.  700, 
we  have  not  to  suppose  that  the  reign  of  Tirhakah 
in  Ethiopia  commenced  more  than  11  years  at  the 
utmost  before  his  accession  in  Egypt,  a  supposition 
vhich,  on  the  whole,  is  far  preferable  to  the  dis- 
. seating  attempts  that  have  been  made  to  lower  the 
•eign  of  Hezekiah.  This  would,  however,  necessi- 
tate a  substitution  of  a  later  date  in  the  place  of 
the  14th  year  of  llczekiah  for  the  first  expedition. 
(See  especially  Dr.  Hincks's  paper  "On  the  Itecti- 
fieations  of  Sacred  and  Profane  Chronology,  which 
the  newly-discovered  Apis-steles  render  necessary," 
in  the  Journal  of  Sucred  IMernturt,  Oct.  1858; 
ind  Rawlinson's'  //em/,  i.  478-480).  The  syn- 
elironisins  of  Hoshea  and  Shalmaneacr,  I'ekah  and 
riglath-Pilescr,  Menahem  and  Pul,  have  not  yet 
been  approximatively  determined  on  double  evi- 
dence. 

4.  Synrhronitm  of  Rthoboam  ami  Shuhak.  —  The 
Biblical  evidence  for  this  synchronism  is  as  follows: 
Kehoboam  appears  tc  have  come  to  the  throne 


'  about  249  years  before  the  accession  of  Ifaekkfc, 

j  and  therefore  n.  c.  cir.  973.  The  invasion  of  Shi- 
shak  took  place  in  his  5th  year,  by  this  compute 
tion,  9G9.  Shishak  was  already  on  the  throne 
when  Jeroboam  fled  to  him  from  Solomon.  This 
event  happened  during  the  building  of  Millo,  £e. 
when  Jeroboam  was  he  d  of  the  workmen  of  the 
house  of  Joseph  (1  K.  xi.  20-40,  see  esp.  ver.  29). 
The  building  of  Millo  and  repairing  of  the  breaches 
of  the  city  of  David  was  after  the  building  of  tin 
house  of  Pharaoh's  daughter,  that  »'as  constructed 
about  the  same  time  as  Solomon's  house,  the  com- 
pletion of  which  is  dated  in  his  23d  vear  (1  K.  vi. 
1,  37,  38,  vii.  1 ;  2  Chr.  viii.  1).  This  building  is 
recorded  after  the  occurrences  of  the  24th  year  of 
Solomon,  for  Pharaoh's  daughter  remained  in  Je- 
rusalem until  the  king  had  ended  building  his  own 
house,  and  the  temple,  and  the  wall  of  Jerusalem 
round  about  (1  K.  iii.  1),  and  Millo  was  built  after 
the  removal  of  the  queen  (ix.  24):  therefore,  as  Jer- 
oboam was  concerned  in  this  building  of  Millo  and 
repairing  the  breaches,  and  was  met  "  at  that  time  " 
(xi.  29)  by  Ah^jah,  and  in  consequence  had  to  flee 
from  the  country,  the  24th  or  25th  year  Ls  the  most 
probable  date.  Thus  Shishak  appears  to  liave  come 
to  the  throne  at  least  21  or  22  years  before  his  ex- 
pedition against  Kehoboam.  An  inscription  at  the 
quarries  of  Silsilis  in  Upper  Egypt  records  the  cut- 
ting of  stone  in  the  22d  year  of  Sbeshonk  I.,  or 
Shishak,  for  constructions  in  the  chief  temple  of 
I "hebes,  where  we  now  find  a  record  of  his  conquest 
of  Judah  (Champollion,  Ltttrtf,  pp.  190,  191). 
On  these  grounds  we  may  place  the  accession  of 
Shuhak  n.  c.  cir.  990.  The  evidence  of  Manetho'e 
lists,  compared  with  the  monuments,  would  place 
this  event  within  a  few  years  of  this  date,  for  they 
do  not  allow  us  to  put  it  much  before  or  afta  9.  c. 
1000,  an  approach  to  correctness  which  at  this 
period  is  very  valuable.  It  is  not  possilde  here  to 
discuss  this  evidence  in  detail. 

5.  Kxr*iut.  —  Arguments  founded  on  independ- 
ent evidence  afford  the  l>est  means  of  deciding  which 
Ls  the  most  probable  computation  from  Biblical  evi- 
dence of  the  date  of  the  Exodus.  A  comparison 
of  the  Hebrew  calendar  with  the  Egyptian  has  led 
the  writer  to  the  following  result :  The  civil  com- 
mencement of  the  Hebrew  year  was  with  the  new 
moon  nearest  to  the  autumnal  equinox ;  and  at  the 
approximative  date  of  the  Exodus  obtained  by  the 
long  reckoning,  we  find  that  the  Egyptian  vague 
year  commenced  at  or  about  that  point  of  time. 
This  approximative  date,  therefore,  falls  about  the 
time  at  which  the  vague  year  and  the  Hebrew  year, 
as  dated  from  the  autumnal  equinox,  nearly  or  ex- 
actly coincided  in  their  commencements.  It  may 
be  reasonably  supposed  that  the  Israelites  in  the 
time  of  the  oppression  had  made  use  of  the  vague 
year  as  the  common  year  of  the  country,  which 
indeed  is  rendered  highly  probable  by  the  circum- 
stance that  they  had  mostly  adopted  the  Egyptian 
religion  (Josh.  xxiv.  14;  Ez.  xx.  7,  8),  the  celebra- 
tions of  which  were  kept  according  to  this  year. 
When,  therefore,  the  festivals  of  the  Law  rendered 
a  year  virtually  tropical  necessary,  of  the  kind  either 
restored  or  instituted  at  the  Exodus,  it  seems  most 
probable  that  the  curreut  vague  year  was  fixed  un- 
der Moses.  If  this  supposition  be  correct,  we  should 
expect  to  find  that  the  14th  day  of  Abib,  on  which 
fell  the  full  moon  of  the  Passover  of  the  Exodus, 
corresponded  to  the  14th  day  of  a  Phamenoth,  in  s 
vague  year  commencing  about  the  autumnal  equi- 
nox    It  has  been  ascertained  by  computation  that 
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•  full  moon  Ml  on  the  14th  day  of  Phamcnoth,  on 
Thursday.  Apr!!  21st,  in  the  year  B.  c.  1052.°  A 
full  moon  would  not  fall  on  the  same  day  of  the 
vague  year  at  a  shorter  interval  than  2.">  years  be- 
fore or  after  this  date,  while  the  triple  coincidence 
of  the  new  moon,  vague  year,  and  autumnal  equi- 
nox could  not  nvur  in  less  than  1500  vague  yearn 
(A'nc.  /int.  8th  eil.  A.yvpf,  p.  4,*>8).  The  date  thus 
obtained  is  but  4  years  earlier  than  Hales' 8,  and  the 
interval  from  it  to  that  of  the  Eoumlation  of  Sol- 
omon's Temple,  n.  c.  cir.  1010,  would  be  about 
642  years,  or  4  years  ui  excess  of  that  previously 
obtained  from  the  numerical  statement*  in  the  Hi- 
bU.  It  must  I*  lionic  in  mind  that  the  inferences 
from  the  celebration  of  great  passovers  also  led  us 
to  about  the  same  time.  In  later  articles  we  shall 
show  the  manner  in  which  the  history  of  Egypt 
agrees  with  this  conclusion.  [Egypt:  Exoncs, 
the.]  Setting  aside  Ussher's  preference  for  the 
480  yws,  as  resting  upon  evidence  far  less  strong 
than  the  longer  computation,  we  must  mention  the 
nrincipal  realms  urged  by  Hunsen  and  l/»psius  in 
rapjiort  of  the  Kahhinical  date.  'Hie  reckoning  by 
the  genealogies,  ii|>on  which  this  date  rests,  we  have 
already  shown  to  l«e  unsafe.  Several  points  of  his- 
torical evidence  are,  however,  brought  forward  by 
these  writers  as  leading  to  or  confirming  this  date. 
Of  these  the  most  important  is  tbe  sup|>o*ed  ac- 
count of  the  Exodus  given  by  Manetho,  the  l-"gyp- 
tian  historian,  placing  the  event  at  about  the  same 
as  the  Kahhinical  date.  This  narrative,  how- 
is,  on  the  testimony  of  Josephus,  who  has 
preserved  it  to  us.  wholly  devoid  of  authority,  l>e- 
ing.  according  to  Manetho's  own  showing,  a  record 
of  uncertain  antiquity,  and  of  an  unknown  writer, 
and  not  part  of  the  Egyptian  annals.  An  indica- 
tion of  date  has  also  1-een  supposed  in  the  mention 
that  the  name  of  one  of  the  treasure-cities  built  for 
I'haraoh  by  the  Israelites  during  the  oppression 
was  Kaamses  (Ex.  i.  1 1 ),  probably  the  same  place  us 
the  Kameses  elsewhere  mentioned,  the  chief  town 
•»f  a  tract  w  called.  [Ramk-sks  ]  Tliis  name  is 
the  same  as  that  of  certain  well  known  kings  of 
Egypt  of  the  jieriod  to  which  by  this  scheme  the 
Exodus  would  be  referred.  If  the  story  given  by 
Manetho  I*  founded  on  a  true  tradition,  the  great 
oppressor  would  have  I  wen  Kameses  II.,  second  king 
>f  the  1Mb  dynasty,  whose  reign  is  variously  as- 
•igried  to  the  14th  and  13th  centuries  n.  c\  It  is 
further  urged  that  tbe  first  king  Kameses  of  the  i 
Egyptian  monuments  ami  Manetho**  lists  is  the 
grmlfather  of  this  king.  I  Jameses  I.,  who  was  the 
but  sovereign  of  the  18th  dynasty,  and  reigned  at 
the  utmost  atxiut  W  years  before  his  grandson.  It 
must,  however.  U*  observed,  that  there  is  great  rea- 
oou  for  taking  the  lower  dates  of  both  kings,  which 
would  make  the  reign  of  the  second  after  the  Kab- 
bir  ical  date  of  the  Exodus,  and  that  in  this  case 
bot'i  Manetho's  statement  must  1*  of  course  set 
aside,  as  placing  the  Exodus  in  the  reign  of  this 
k'ng's  son,  and  the  order  of  the  Hiblical  narrative 
must  l<e  tiansposed  that  the  building  of  Kaamscs 
should  not  f;ill  Ufore  the  accession  of  Uameses  I. 
lie  argument  that  there  was  no  king  Kameses  lie- 
(bie  1  Jameses  I.  is  obviously  weak  as  a  negative 
one,  more  esjieeially  a*  the  names  of  very  many 
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kings  of  Egypt,  particularly  those  of  the  period  to 
which  we  assign  the  Exodus,  :irc  wanting.  It  lose* 
almost  all  its  force  when  we  find  that  a  son  of  Aah> 
mes,  Amosis,  the  liead  i>f  the  18th  dynasty,  vari- 
ously assigned  to  the  17th  and  Kith  centuries  n.  c. 
l»ore  the  name  of  Kameses,  which  name  from  its 
meaning  (son  of  Ka  or  the  sun,  the  god  of  Heli- 
opolis,  one  of  the  eight  great  gods  of  Egypt)  would 
almost  necessarily  l*e  a  not  very  uncommon  one, 
and  Kaamses  might  therefor  a  have  been  named 
from  an  earlier  king  or  prince  bearing  the  namo 
long  before  Kameses  I.  The  history  of  Egypt  pre- 
sents great  difficulties  to  the  reception  of  the  theory 
together  with  the  Hiblical  narrative,  difficulties  so 
great  that  we  think  they  could  only  l»c  removed  by 
abandoning  a  t<e)ief  in  the  historical  character  of 
that  narrative:  if  so,  it  is  obviously  futile  to  found 
an  argument  upon  a  minute  jmint,  the  occurrence 
of  a  single  name.  The  historical  difficulties  on 
the  Hebrew  side  in  the  jieriod  after  the  Exodus  are 
not  less  serious,  and  have  induced  ISimseu  to  ante- 
date Moses'  war  lteyond  .Ionian,  and  to  compress 
•Joshua's  nile  into  the  40  years  in  the  wilderness 
(Bihtlwtrk,  i.  pp.  cexxviii.-ix.),  and  so,  we  venture 
to  think,  to  forfeit  his  right  to  reason  on  the  details 
of  the  narrative  relating  to  the  earlier  iieriod.  This 
compression  arises  from  the  want  ot  spice  for  the 
Judges.  The  chronology  of  events  so  obtained  is 
aho  open  to  the  objection  brought  against  the  longer 
schemes,  that  the  Israelites  could  not  have  liecn  in 
Palestine  during  the  campaigns  in  tho  East  of  the 
Pharaohs  of  the  18th,  Pith,  and  20th  dynasties, 
since  it  does  not  seem  possible  to  throw  those  of 
Kameses  HI.  earlier  than  Kunsen's  date  of  the  be- 
ginning of  the  conquest  of  wi-stern  Palest  ine  by  the 
Hebrews.  This  question,  involving  that  of  the  |>ol- 
icies  and  relation  of  Egypt  and  t  he  Hebrews,  will 
l>c  discussed  in  later  articles.  [Egypt;  Exodus, 
thk.  |  We  therefore  take  n.  v.  1«'!.")2  as  the  most 
satisfactory  date  of  the  Exodus  (see  Puke  of  Xorth- 
umlierland's  paper  in  Wilkinsou's  .Inc.  F.<j.  i.  77- 
81;  Hunsen,  /HMirrrk;  i.  pp.  ecxi.-ccxi...,  cexxiii. 
fl*. ;  Lejisius,  ChvomJmjit  <l<r  .E'Vtptrr,  i.  314  ff). 

(].  I)  lit  of  the  t'oinmenremeut  <<f  the  430  years 
of  Spf'rmrn.  —  We  have  already  given  our  reasons 
for  holding  the  4-10  years  of  Sojourn  to  have  com- 
menced when  Abraham  entered  PUestinc,  and  that 
it  does  not  seem  certain  that  the  l"xodus  was  the 
anniversary  of  the  day  of  arrival.  It  is  reasonable, 
however,  to  hold  that  the  interval  was  of  430  com- 
plete years  or  a  little  more,  commencing  about  tbe 
time  of  the  venial  equinox,  n.  r.  2082,  or  nearer 
the  beginning  of  that  proleptic  .Julian  year.  Hefore 
this  date  we  cannot  attempt  to  obtain  anything  be- 
yond an  approximative  chronology. 

7.  Date  of  the  DUpersim.  —  Taking  the  LXX. 
numbers  as  most  probable,  the  Dispersion,  if  co- 
incident with  the  birth  of  l'eleg,  must  l«  placed 
B.  c.  cir.  2fi!>8.  or,  if  we  accept  Ussher's  correction 
of  the  age  of  Terah  at  the  birth  of  Abraham,  cir. 
27o8.*>  We  do  not  give  round  numbers,  since  doing 
so  might  needlessly  enlarge  the  limits  of  error. 

8.  Dih-  of  the"  Flo,»i.  —  The  Hood,  as  ending 
al*>ut  401  years  before  tlie  birth  of  IVleg,  would  be 
placed  n.  v.  cir.  30''0  or  3150.  The  year  preced- 
ing, or  the  402d,  was  that  mainly  occupied  by  tha 


*  This  was  calculated  for  the  writer  st  the  Royal  [  mrily  imply  that  he  had  done  more  than  enter  upon 
Observatory,  through  the  klndne**  of  the  Astronorj»r-  his  75th  year.  (Com p.  the  case  of  Noah,  vii.  C,  11, 
■eyaJ.  —  H  >r>r  .T^.  p  217.  13.)    All  the  dates,  therefore,  before  a.  c 

6  Abraham  I*  said  to  hare  been  75  years  old  when  havo  to  be  lowered  one  year. 


Uieo.  xil  4),  but  this 


yearn  old  wnen 
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ntastmphe.  It  is  most  reasonable  tu  suppose  the 
Noachian  colonists  to  have  liegun  to  spread  al>out 
three  centuries  after  the  Hood.  If  the  Division  at 
Peleg's  birth  be  really  the  name  as  the  I  >i*]>crsion 
after  the  building  of  "the  Tower,  this  supposed  in- 
terval would  not  be  necessarily  to  be  lengthened, 
for  the  text  of  the  account  of  the  building  of  the 
Tower  does  not  absolutely  prove  that  all  Noah's 
descendants  were  concerned  in  it,  and  therefore 
some  may  have  previously  taken  their  departure 
from  the  primeval  settlement.  The  chronology  of 
Kgynt,  derived  from  the  monuments  and  Manetho, 
is  held  by  some  to  indicate  for  the  foundation  of 
its  first  kingdom  a  much  earlier  period  than  would 
l>0  consistent  with  this  scheme  of  approximative 
I'liblical  dates.  The  evidence  of  the  monuments, 
however,  does  not  seem  to  us  to  carry  back  this 
event  earlier  than  the  latter  part  of  the  28th  cent- 
ury it.  c.  The  Assyrians  and  Babylonians  have 
not  l>een  proved,  on  satisfactory  grounds,  to  have 
rcckoued  back  to  so  remote  a' time;  but  the  evi- 
dence of  their  monuments,  and  the  fragments  of 
their  history  preserved  by  ancient  writers,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  Egyptians,  cannot  1*  reconciled  with 
the  short  interv  al  preferred  by  r*«her.  As  far  as 
we  can  learn,  no  indc|>eudcnt  historical  evidence 
points  to  an  earlier  |>eriod  than  the  middle  of  the 
28th  century  n.  v.  as  the  time  of  the  foundation  of 
kingdoms,  although  the  chronology  of  Egypt  reaches 
to  aliout  this  period,  while  that  of  Babylon  and  other 
states  docs  not  greatly  fall  short  of  the  same  antiq- 
uity. 

9.  Date  of  the  Creation  of  Adam.  —  The  num- 
bers given  by  the  LXX.  for  tbe  antediluvian  patri- 
archs would  place  the  creation  of  Adam  2202  years 
before  the  end  of  the  Flood,  or  n.  c.  cir.  5301  or 
5421.  It.  S.  1*. 

•  The  assignment  of  only  215  years  to  the  so- 
journ in  Kgypt  (sec  No.  G  aliove)  is  far  from  meet- 
ing with  general  acceptance.  It  lias  indeed  come 
down  from  the  Septuagkit  as  the  traditional  theory, 
but  in  modern  times  has  been  strongly  opposed. 
Of  those  who  dissent  from  that  view  arc  Uosen- 
mullcr,  Ilofmann.  .lalin,  Kwald,  Gescnius,  Winer. 
Tuch,  Kurtz,  Dclitzsch.  Kcil,  Knobcl,  Kaliseh,  and 
many  others  of  similar  rank  as  scholars.  On  this 
question  the  reader  may  consult  especially,  Knobel 
on  Kx.  xii.  40  (h'.xi;nt.  Iloiulb.  xii.  121),  and  Kurtz 
(llirtory  of  the  Old  Cormant,  ii.  135  ff.,  Eng.  tr.). 
There  are  two  texts  that  seem  quite  distinct  and 
unequivocal.  Kx.  xii.  40  asserts  that  the  abode  in 
Egypt  was  430  years  —  even  though  we  translate 
"who  aliode  in  Kgypt."  And  here  is  found  no 
manuscript  variation  in  the  Hebrew  text.  It  is 
supported  by  Targum  Onkelos,  the  Syriac,  and 
Vulgate.  Tlie  Septuagint  (Codex  Vatican.),  how- 
ever, has  introduced  the  words  "  and  in  the  land 
of  Canaan,"  while  the  Alexandrian  Codex  adds  also, 
"  they  and  their  fathers."  This  change,  though 
found  in  the  Targum  .Jonathan  and  the  Samaritan 
version,  at  once  suggests,  by  its  two-fold  cxplana- 
ion,  the  suspicion  of  an  artificial  emendation  to 
neet  a  difficulty.  That  these  words,  once  in  the 
text,  should  have  been  omitted,  is  hardly  probable; 
that  they  should  have  ctv\A  in  to  solve  various  dif- 
ftcnlties,  is  quite  natural.  Again,  (»en.  xv.  13  de- 
clares the  future  servitude  and  affliction,  not  of 
Abraham,  but  of  his  "seed"  "in  a  land  not 
theirs,"  to  be  "  400  years,"  in  round  numbers. 
The  suggestion  tliat  this  was  to  be  partly  in  Ca- 
naan, is  cut  off  by  the  statement  tliat  it  should  be 
ji  a  land  not  theirs  — one  land  too  —  In  strong 


contrast  to  the  repeated  guaranty  'A  the  land  of 
Canaan  (vs.  7,  8,  18)  to  Abraham  and  his  seed  as 
their  own.  The  inclusion  of  any  part  of  Abra- 
ham's own  history  in  this  period  of  servitude  and 
affliction  seems  forbidden  by  the  positive  assurance 
(ver.  15)  that  he  should  go  to  his  grave  in  peace, 
and  the  manifest  assignment  of  this  servitude  (as 
Tuch  remarks)  to  the  distant  future.  Besides, 
Abraham's  residence  in  Egypt  had  taken  place  be- 
fore the  prophecy  was  uttered.  The  statement  of 
Stephen  (Acts  vii.  6,  7)  accords  with  this  interpre- 
tation. Paul,  however  (Gal.  iii.  17),  reckons  4>3 
years  between  the  promise  to  Abraham  and  the 
giving  of  the  law;  but  it  is  remarked  by  Kurtz, 
Keil,  and  others,  that  he  simply  conforms  to  the 
traditional  view  of  the  synagogue  and  the  phrase- 
ology of  the  Septuagint",  which  alone  was  in  tlie 
hands  of  liis  Gentile  readers,  and  because  the  pre 
cisc  length  of  time  did  not  ailect  his  argument. 
It  was,  on  any  view,  430  years.  (It  should  be 
mentioned  in  passing  tliat  Josepbus  gives  400 
years,  Ant.  ii.  9,  §  1 ;  Ii.  J.  v.  9,  §  4 ;  and  215  years, 
Ant.  ii.  15,  §  2;  comp.  c.  Apion.  i.  33.) 

It  is  alleged  against  the  430  years  that  tbe  time 
was  but  four  generations  (Gen.  xv.  10).  But  the 
reply  is  obvious  tliat  verses  13  and  15  cannot  con- 
flict, and  the  generation  is  therefore  "  the  sum 
total  of  the  lives  of  all  the  men  living  at  the  same 
time"  (Ilofmann),  or,  in  the  time  of  the  patriarchs, 
a  hundred  years  (Gesenius).  But  it  is  stUl  affirmed 
that  but  four  generations  are  commonly  mentioned 
in  the  genealogy  of  individuals.  To  which  it  is 
answered,  the  specification  of  four  main  links  (per 
haps  in  conformity  to  the  very  Language  of  proph- 
ecy) does  not  exclude  others;  and  we  actually  find 
six  generations  mentioned  from  .Joseph  to  Zelo- 
phehad  (Num.  xxvi.  29  ft*.),  seven  from  Judah  to 
Bezaleel  (I  Chr.  ii.  3  ff.),  and  ten  or  eleven  from 
Kphraim  to  Joshua  (1  Chr.  vii.  22  ff.).  And  a 
conqarison  of  the  two  genealogies  of  I^evi  in  Ex 
vi.  and  1  Chr.  vi.,  shows  that  there  are  names  omit- 
ted in  the  former  which  have  been  procured  from 
other  sources  for  the  latter. 

The  one  real  difficulty  is  found  in  the  parentage 
of  Moses.  If  Amram  his  father  (Ex.  vi.  20)  was 
the  same  with  Amram  the  grandson  of  I^evi  (Ex. 
vi.  18),  and  if  Jochelwd  his  mother  was  strictly 
Levi's  daughter  (Ex.  vi.  20  ;  Num.  xxvi.  59),  it  is  w 
fatal  objection.  But  that  Moses*  father  could  not 
be  the  tril*  or  family-father  Amram,  has  been,  we 
think,  shown  from  Num.  iii.  27,  28,  where  it  ap- 
j  pears  that  in  Mon  t'  time  the  Amramites,  Izehar- 
!  itcs,  llebronitcs,  and  Czzielites  (the  four  afliliated 
branches  of  Kohath's  descendants),  numliered  8.600 
males.  Allowing  one-fourth  of  these  to  the  Am- 
ramites would  give  them  over  two  thousand  males; 
and  as  Moses  had  but  two  sons  to  be  included  with 
himself  in  this  number,  it  follows  that  if  this  Am- 
ram, the  head  of  this  family,  were  the  father  of 
Moses,  then  Moses  must  have  had  over  2,000  broth- 
ers and  brothers'  eons  —  the  women  and  girls  of 
the  family  not  being  reckoned.  The  trilic-fathcr 
must  therefore  have  been  a  different  man  from  the 
father  of  Moses.  But  was  Jochelted  I-evi'a  daugh- 
ter? In  Ex.  ii.  1  she  is  called  "a  daughter  of 
Levi;"  but  the  connection  admits  the  same  gen- 
eral sense  as  the  phrase  "  a  daughter  of  Abraham  ' 
(Luke  xiii.  10).  Tliat  she  was  her  huf  band's  aunl 
(Ex.  vi.  20),  even  if  we  interpret  the  expression 
rigidly,  will  decide  nothing  as  to  her  parentage  ex- 
cept in  connection  with  his  parentage.  The  pas 
sage  Num.  *xvi.  59  oertainlj  presents  » 
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Bat  (he  original  loaves  it  more  indefinite  than  our 
rersion,  ••  a  daughter  of  I^evi,  wliuir  one  bore  [who 
was  born]  to  It i 1 11  in  Egypt."  Here  the  LXX. 
read  thus:  Vvyarrip  Atvi,  $7  frttct  ravrous  Ty 
At i/l  i¥  Aiyvwry,  —  the  toutous  evidently  refer- 
ring to  .Moses,  Aaron,  ana  -Miriam.    One  Hebrew 

manuscript  has  a  similar  reading,  ZHS  instead  of 

n.n'S.  Kurtz  does  not  hesitate,  under  the  cir- 
cumstances (including  this  diversity  between  the 
(Jr.  and  lleb. ),  to  regard  the  whole  clause  alter 

as  a  gloss,  appended  by  some  one  who 
understood  (he  phrase  "daughter  of  Levi"  in  a 
strict  sense,  and  endeavored  to  soften  down  the 
improbability  by  explaining  that  Uie  daughter  w;ia 
bora  in  Egypt.  Without  going  this  length,  we 
renture  to  regard  the  verse  iu  the  original  as  not  ab- 
solutely decisive,  —  although  iLs  first  as|fct  seems 
to  be  so.  But  when  we  consider  the  vagueness  of 
the  expression  use<l ;  when  we  ri'ineinber  that  Levi 
must  have  been  at  least  1  35  years  old  at  her  birth 
if  Jochehcd  were  his  daughter;  when  we  recall  the 
ten  or  eleven  generations  from  Ephraim  to  .loshua; 
when  we  observe  the  distinctness  of  the  declarations 
in  Ex.  xii.  40  and  Gen.  xv.  13,  as  to  the  time  spent 
in  Egypt;  when  we  remember  the  increase  from  70 
souls  to  (100,000  fighting  men;  — we  seem  to  en- 
counter far  less  difficulty  in  fixing  the  time  of 
sojourn  in  Egypt  at  430  than  at  215  years. 

S.  C.  n. 

•  Literature.  —  Among  the  more  recent  works 
relating  to  Biblical  chronology  may  be  mentioned:  — 
(iumpach,  tjber  den  nUjaditclan  Kahiuler,  zu- 
nachil  in  seiner  Beziehtmg  znr  tietittst.  Ueschiclde, 
Briissel,  1848;  and  Die  Ztitrtchnung  der  Babylo- 
nitr  u.  Assyrer,  lleidelb.  1852;  Seyffarth,  Chro- 
nologia  S  tcra,  Iript.  1840  ;  /itrii btigungen  d. 
rom.,  griteh.,  pi rs.,  ayypt.,  hehrdischtn  Ccsch.  u. 
Zeitrtchnung,  U'ipz.  1855:  and  Summary  of  Re- 
cent Discoveries  in  Biblical  Chronology.  New  York, 
1857  ;  Fausset,  Sacred  (.'hrvnology,  Oxf.  1855; 
Oppert,  ChrotuJogie  ties  Assyrians  tt  des  Babylo- 
nians, Paris,  1857  (from  the  Ann.  de  la  phil.  chri- 
tienne);  Ijehmann,  Chronol.  BeMimmung  der  in  d. 
AposUlgesch.  C'a/>.  13-28  erzdhllm  Begebenbeitrn 
(in  the  Theol.  Stwl  u.  A'nV.  1858,  pp.  312-33:1)  ; 
Wolff,  O.,  Versuch,  die  W'idcrs/nruche  in  denJahr- 
reihen  der  Konige  Jutla's  u.  /sr.  u.  aivhre  Dijj'er- 
enzen  in  d.  bibl.  Chnauil.  auszugleiehen  (ibid.  pp. 
(125-088);  Bunsen,  Bibelu-erk,  ltd.  i.  p.  cci.  ff,  and 
Bd.  v.  (1858-450);  Parker,  F.,  Chrvw&yy,  Lond. 
1859;  Shimeall,  Our  Bible  Chronology  .  .  .  crit- 
ically examined  ami  demonstrated,  New  York,  18G0, 
—  finds  the  end  of  the  world  A.  i>.  1808;  Bosan- 
quct,  Assyrian  anil  lltbreic  Chronology  compared 
(in  the  Jaunt,  of  the  Bey.  As.  Soc.  of  Great  Brit- 
ain, 1804,  N.  S.  i.  145-180);  and  Conspectus  of 
Hebrew  Chronology  from  S<Jomon  to  the  Birth  of 
Christ,  Ixmd.  (18«6?);  B»sch.  art.  Zeitrechnun,,, 
tolisehe.  in  Horzog's  B.al-F.ncykl.  xviii.  421-471 
(1804);  Iwjckeratb,  Biblische  Chixmolngie,  u.  s.  w. 
*ach  d.n  bibl.  u.  autserbibl.  Qutllen  benrbeitet, 
Minister,  1805;  l^win.  Fasti  Sacri  (from  ii.  c.  70 
lo  A.  i).  70),  Lond.  1805;  and  Wieseler,  art.  Zeit- 
•ecJinung,  tuuteslamentliche,  in  Herzog's  Real-Fn- 
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a  Kpiphanlus,  in  his  Tivrtve  Stones  of  t/u  Rationale, 
has  got  "Chrysolite,  by  §omc  called  carysophyllus,  of 
i  golden  color,  and  found  close  to  the.  walls  of  Baby- 
too."  Pliny  makes  sercral  rarietles  o*  this  i*mo  ; 
aw  first  is  doubtless  the  Oriental  to  pas  -  C  H 


cykl.  xxi.  543-570  (1800).  The  art.  ChrtmolnHjy 
in  the  3d  edition  of  Kitto's  Cycl.  of  Bib.  Ut.  is  by 
the  liev.  Henry  Browne,  author  of  Urdu  SecUnum. 
See  further  the  statements  and  references  under 
Acts  ok  tiik  Arovn.Ka  ;  As*yi:ia  ;  EoYrr; 
tiijsitus;  JtJit.s  Ciiuisr;  Paul  A. 

CHRYSOLITE  (Xpvo-6\idos:  cJirysolithus), 
one  of  the  precious  stones  iu  the  foundation  of  the 
heavenly  Jerusalem  (Kev.  xxi.  2Uj.  It  has  botn 
already  stated  [Bkkvi.J  that  the  chrysolite  of  the 
ancients  is  identical  with  the  modern  Oriental  to 
paz,  the  Ltrsliish  of  the  Hebrew  Bible."  There  hi 
much  reason  for  believing  that  the  ><paz  is  the  stone 
indicated  by  the  xp*xr6ktdot  of  .St.  John's  vision. 
Sec  HfcUYL  W.  H. 

CHRYSOPRASE 
prusus)  occurs  only  in  l!cv.  xxi.  20  [in  A.  V.  there 
"ehrysoprasus"],  as  one  of  the  precious  stones 
mentioned  in  St.  John's  vision.  The  chrysopraao 
of  the  ancients  ft  is  by  some  supposed  to  be  identi- 
cal with  the  stone  now  so  called,  namely,  the  apple 
or  leck-green  variety  of  agate,  which  owes  its  color  to 
oxide  of  nickel;  this  stone  at  present  is  found  only 
in  Silesia;  but  Mr.  King  (Antique  Cems,  p.  59, 
note)  says  that  the  true  chrysoprase  is  sometime* 
found  in  antique  Egyptian  jewelry  set  alternately 
with  bits  of  Iapis-Iazuli ;  it  is  not  improbable  there- 
fore that  this  is  the  stone  which  was  the  tenth  in 
the  walls  of  the  heavenly  Jerusalem.        W.  H. 

•  The  Anglicized  form  "chrysoprase"  occur* 
in  the  margin  of  Ez.  xxvii.  10,  and  xxviii.  13  (A. 
V.)  where  it  stands  for  "agate"  and  "emerald" 
in  the  text,  which  represent  different  Hebrew  words. 
See  Chalckoonv.  H. 

CHUB  (2^3  :  A//3un :  Chub),  a  word  occur- 
ring only  once  in  the  Heb.,  the  name  of  a  people 
in  alliance  with  Egypt  in  the  time  of  Nebuchad- 
nezzar (Ez.  xxx.  5).    "Cush,  and  Phut,  and  Lud, 

and  all  the  mingled  people  and  (  hub,  and 

the  children  of  the  land  of  the  covenant,  shall  fall 
by  the  sword  with  them  "  (/.  e.  no  doubt  the  Egypt- 
ians: see  ver.  4).  The  first  three  of  these  names 
or  designations  are  of  African  peoples,  unless,  but 
this  is  improbable,  the  Shcruite  Lud  l«  intended 
by  the  third  (see  however,  xxvii.  10,  xxxviii.  5;  Is. 
Ixvi.  10;  Jer.  xlvi.  9);  the  fourth  is  of  a  people  on 
the  Egyptian  frontier;  and  the  sixth  probably  ap- 
plies to  the  remnant  of  the  Jews  who  had  fled  into 
Egypt  (comp.  IJan.  xi.  28,  30,  32,  especially  the 
last,  where  the  covenant  is  not  qualified  as  "  holy  "), 
which  was  prophesied  to  jierish  for  the  most  part 
by  the  sword  and  otherwise  in  that  country  (Jer. 
xiii.  10,  17,  22,  xliv.  12,  13,  14,  27,28).  This 
fifth  name  is  therefore  that  of  a  country  or  people 
in  alliance  with  Egypt,  and  probably  of  u  >rthen» 
Africa,  or  of  the  buds  near  Egypt  to  th»;  south. 
Some  have  proposed  to  recognize  (  hub  in  the  names 
of  various  African  places  —  a  port  on  the 

Indian  Ocean  (I'tol.  iv.  7,  §  10),  X«/9<£t  or  Xa>&id 
in  Mauritania  (iv.  2,  §  9),  and  Ku0tot>  or  Ku&lov 
in  the  Mareotic  no.nc  in  Egypt  (iv.  5) — conject- 
ures which  are  of  .10  value  except  a*  showing  the 
existence  of  simihu  names  where  we  might  expect 
this  to  have  hail  its  place.    Others,  however,  think 

t>  Tha.  of  Sollnus  (It  )  exactly  agrees  with  our  In- 
dian chrysolite  :  "  Chrysoprasos  quoque  ex  anro  «i 
porraceo  mixtam  lucem  tnthent*  as;ue  beryllcnus 
generl  adjudicaTeniDt." 
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the  present  Hoi),  text  corrupt  in  thU  word.    It  has 

been  therefore  proposed  to  read  212  for  Nubia,  as 
the  Anb.  vers,  has  "the  j>eople  the  Noobeh," 
whence  it  might  be  supposed  that  at  least  one  copy 
of  the  I.XX.  hail  y  as  the  first  letter:  one  Hcb. 

MS.  indeed  reads  2133  (Cod.  409,  ap.  de  Rossi). 
The  Arab,  vers,  is,  however,  of  very  slight  weight, 

and  although  2123  might  1*  the  ancient  Egyptian 

fonn  or  pronunciation  of  213,  as  Winer  observes 
(*.  r.),  yet  we  have  no  authority  of  this  kind  for 
applying  it  to  Nubia,  or  rather  the  Nuba-,  the 
countries  held  by  whom  from  Strains  time  to  our 
own  arc  by  the  Egyptian  inscriptions  included  in 
Keeslfor  Kesh,  that  is.  Cush :  the  Nuba-,  however, 
may  not  in  the  prophet's  days  have  been  sett  lei!  in 
any  [art  of  the  territory  which  has  Liken  from  them 
iU  name.    Ear  lietter,  on  the  score  of  probability, 

U  the  emendation  which  HiLrig  proposes, 
(BrgriffJtr  Kritik,  p.  12.)).  '1'hc  Eubim,  doubt- 
leas  the  Muraitc  Ijchabim  of  (Jen.  x.  El;  1  Chr. 
i.  11,  arc  mentioned  as  serving  with  Cushim  in  the 
army  of  Shixhak  (2  Chr.  xii.  2,  :j),  and  in  that  of 
/.erah  (xvi.  8;  comp.  xiv.  '.)),  who  was  most  prob- 
ably also  a  king  of  Egypt,  and  certainly  the  leader 
of  an  Egyptian  army  [<  rmi;  ZkkaiiJ.  Nahum 
speaks  of  them  as  IicIjrts  of  Thebes,  together  with 
Put  (Phut),  while  Tush  and  Egypt  wore  her 
strength  (iii.  8,  !));  nnd  Daniel  mentions  the  Eu- 
bim if.nl  Cushim  as  submitting  to  or  courting  a 
conqueror  of  Ilgypt  (xi.  4:]).  'Hie  I  .ubim  might 
therefore  well  occur  among  the  jicoples  sulTering  in 
the  fall  of  Egypt.  'ITiere  is,  however,  this  objection, 
lhat  we  have  no  insLmce  of  the  supposed  form 

21  ■ ,  the  noun  lieing  always  given  in  the  plural  — 
El'iust.  In  the  absence  of  lietter  evidence  we  pre- 
fer the  reading  of  the  present  Ileb.  text,  against 
which  little  can  be  urged  but  that  the  won!  oc- 
curs nowhere  else,  although  we  should  rather  expect 
a  well-known  name  in  such  a  passage.    R.  S.  P. 

CHUN  (1-12:  iK  raV  itcKtKTwv  t6\*u,v  ; 
iMeph.  M^x«"':  Chun.  The  words  of  the  EXX. 
look  as  it"  they  had  read  IScrothai,  a  word  very  like 

which  —  "PH2  —  they  frequently  render  by  ixKtK- 
t6s),  1  Chr.  xviii.  8.  [lti:norii.vii.] 

CHURCH  ('Ew\Wa).-I.  The  derivation 
of  the  word  Church  is  uncertain.  It  is  found  in  the 
Teutonic  and  Slavonian  languages  (Anglo-Saxon, 
Circ,  Circe,  Cycle,  Cyricea  ;  English,  Church; 
Scottish,  Kirk;  German,  Kirehr. ;  Swedish,  Kyrka; 
Danish,  Kyrkt  ;  Dutch,  Karke ;  Swiss,  Kilche  ; 
Frisian,  Tdnk;  llohemian,  Cyrkew ;  Polish,  t'er- 
\ricw ;  Russian,  /.•■rbnr),  and  answers  to  the  deriv- 
itives  of  tKKKrjtria,  which  are  naturally  found  in 
'.he  Romance  languages  (French,  iCylue  ;  Italian, 
Citievi ;  old  Vaudois.  UteUi ;  Spanish,  lyttsia), 
and  by  foreign  im|)ortation  elsewhere  (Gothic, 
AikkUfjo;  Gaelic,  Kttyl  iis  ;  Welsh,  Kyltcyt ;  Cor- 
nish, /y.-s).  The  word  is  generally  said  to  be 
derived  from  the  Greek  Kvpiax6v  (Walafrid  Strabo, 
/V  lit  bus  FxrUti'ift.  c.  7;  Suicer,  .«.  r.  Kvpiaxiv, 
Glowurium,  s.  r.  "  Dominicum; "  Casaubon,  Ex- 
t.cit.  Huron,  xiii.  §  xviii.;  Hooker,  l.ccl.  Pol.  v. 
xiii.  1;  Pearson,  On  the  Creett,  Art.  ix.;  IJcveridge, 
On  the  Thirty-Sine  Articles,  Art.  xix.;  Words- 
worth, ThtnjffiHn*  Anylicnnus,c.  1 :  Gieseler,  Ecclr*. 
History,  c.  t;  Trench,  Stwly  of  Wonts,  p.  75). 
But  the  derivation  has  been  too  hastily 
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The  argument*  in  its  favor  are  the  following:  (1. 
A  similarity  of  sound.    (2. )  The  statement  of  WaJ» 
frid  Strabo.    (3.)  The  fiict  that  the  word  Kvpiaxo* 
was  undoubtedly  used  by  Greek  ecclesiastics  in  tb« 
sense  of  4*  a  church,"  as  proved  by  a  reference  U 
the  Canons  of  the  Council  of  Ancyra  (Can.  xiv.), 
of  Neocrasarea  (Can.  v.,  xiii.),  of  Ijiodicea  (Can 
xxviii.),  and  of  the  Council  in  Trullo  (Can.  lxxiv.) 
to  Maximiu's  Edict  (in  Euseh.  //.       ix.  10),  to 
Eusebius'  Oration  in  priise  of  Constantine  (c.  xviii.), 
to  the  Apostolical  Constitutions  ui.  ,VJ).  to  Cyril 
of  Jerusalem  (L'uttch.  xviii.),  and  to  a  similar  use 
of  "  Dominicum  "  by  Cyprian,  Jerome,  Rufous. 
«£c.    (4.)  The  possibility  of  its  having  passed  as  a 
theological  term  from  the  Greek  into  the  Teutonic 
and    Slavonian    Languages.    (5.)   The  analogous 
meaning  and  derivation  of  (he  Ethiopic  word  for 
Church,  which  signifies  "the  house  of  Christ." 
On  the  other  hand  it  requires  little  acquaintance 
with  philology  to  know  that  (I.)  similarity  of  sound 
proves  nothing,  and  is  capable  of  raising  only  the 
barest  presumption.    (2.)    A  mediaeval  writer'a 
juess  at  an  etymology  is  probably  founded  wholly 
on  similarity  of  sound,  and  is  as  worthless  as  the 
derivations  with  which  St.  Augustine's  works  are 
lisfigured  (Moroni  derives  Chiesa  from  Kvpiax6y 
in  his  //izitmario  Storicf-tccUsiastico,  and  \\  alafrid 
Strabo  derives  the  words  rater,  mutter,  from  the 
Greek  through  the  I  .at  in,  h>rr  from  hero*,  montr 
and  tnonath  from  fj.-fjyrj,  in  the  same  breath  aa 
kirche  from  Kvpiax6v)-    (;l.)  Although  Kvptax6v 
is  found,  signifying  "a  church,"  it  is  no  more  the 
common  term  used  by  Greeks,  than  Dominicum  is 
the  common  term  used  by  Eitius.    It  is  therefore 
very  unlikely  that  it  should  have  been  adopted  by 
the  Greek  missionaries  and  teachers,  and  adopted 
by  them  so  decidedly  as  to  I*  thrust  into  a  foreign 
language.    (4.)   Nor  is  there  any  probable  way 
itointed  out  by  which  the  importation  was  effected. 
Walafrid  Strabo,  indeed  (hn:  cit),  attributes  it,  not 
obscurely,  so  far  as  the  Teutonic  tongues  are  con- 
cerned, to  l  inks;  and  following  him,  Trench  says 
(hie.  cit.),  41  These  Goths,  the  lirst  converted  to  the 
Christian   faith,  the  first  therefore  that  had  a 
Christian  vocabulary,  lent  the  word  in  their  turn 
to  the  other  German  triks,  among  others  to  our 
Anglo-Saxon  forefathers."    Had  it  been  so  intro- 
duced, UlSlas's  "  peaceful  and  nopulous  colony  of 
shepherds  and  herdsmen  on  the  pastures  Mow 
Mount  H ramus"   (Milman,  i.  272),  could  neva 
have  affected  the  language  of  the  whole  Tcntonir 
race  in  all  its  dialects.  Hut  in  matter  of  fact  we  fins' 
that  the  word  employed  by  I'lrilas  in  his  versioi 
of  the  Scriptures  is  not  any  derivative  of  Kvpiajc6v 
but,  as  we  should  have  expected,  nikktttjo  (Pom 
xvi.  23;  1  Cor.  xvi.  ID  it  /)".<.</' m ).    This  thcorj 
therefore  falls  to  the  ground,  and  with  it  any  attempt 
at  showing  the  way  in  which  the  word  paseed  across 
into  the  Teutonic  languages.   No  special  hypothesis 
has  lieen  brought  forward  to  account  for  its  ad  mis 
sion  into  the  Slavonic  tongues,  and  it  is  enough  to 
say  that,  unless  we  have  evidence  to  the  contrary, 
we  are  justified  in  assuming  that  the  Greek  mis- 
sionaries in  the  9th  century  did  not  adopt  a  term 
in  their  intercourse  with  Btrangers,  which  they 
hardly,  if  at  all,  used  in  ordinary  conversation 
amongst  themselves.    (5.)   Further,  there  is  no 
reason  why  the  word  should  have  passed  into  these 
two  languages  rather  than  into  Latin.  The  Romas 
Church  was  in  its  origin  a  Greek  community,  anJ 
it  introduced  the  Greek  word  for  Church  into  thf 
Latin  tongue:  but  this  word  was  not  cyriacvm 
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t  WM  tccJean  ;  and  the  same  iiifiucn  e  would  no 
doubt  have  introduced  the  same  word  into  t lie 
northern  language*,  had  it  introduced  any  word  at 
all.    (6.)  Finally,  it  is  hard  to  find  example*  of  a 
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household  (Matt.  x.  251,  the  salt  i.nd  li^ht  of  the 
world  (v.  i;j,  1.1),  Christ'*  tlock  (Matt.  xxvi.  31; 
John  x.  1),  its  members  are  the  branches  grow 
on  Christ  the  Vine  (John  xv.):  hut  the" 
Greek  word  being  adopted  into  the  Teutonic  dialect*,  j  description  of  it,  not  metaphorically  but  dinvtly,  ia, 
except  through  the  medium  of  Litin.  On  the  whole,  |  that  it  is  a  kingdom.  In  Matt.  xvi.  1!),  the  king- 
thia  etymology  must  l>c  abandoned.  It  is  strange  .  dom  of  heaven  ia  formally,  as  elsewhere  virtually, 
that  Strata  should  have  imposed  it  on  the  world  so  identified  with  iKxKrja'ici-    From  the  Gospel  then, 

we  leant  that  Christ  was  about  to  establish  hit 
heavenly  kingdom  on  earth,  which  was  to  Ik;  the 
substitute  for  the  Jewish  (  hurch  and  kingdom, 
now  doomed  to  destruction  (Matt.  xxi.  43).  Some 
of  the  qualities  of  this  kingdom  are  illustrated  by 
the  (arables  of  the  tares,  the  mustard  seed,  the 
leaven,  the  hid  treasure,  the  pearl,  the  draw-net 
the  spiritual  Liws  and  principles  by  which  it  is  to 
ta  governed,  by  the  parables  of  the  tilcnts.  the 
husttandmen.  the  we»lding  feast,  and  the  urn  virgina. 
It  is  not  of  this  world  though  in  it  {John  xviii.  3G). 
It  is  to  embrace  all  the  nations  of  the  earth  (Matt, 
xxviii.  l'J).  The  means  of  entrance  into  it  ii 
Uaptism  (Matt,  xxviii.  1!>).  The  conditions  of  lie- 
longing  to  it  are  faith  (Mark  xvi.  ]<])  and  ol>edience 
(Matt,  xxviii.  20).  Participation  in  the  Holy 
Supper  is  its  perpetual  token  of  momtarship,  and 
the  means  of  supporting  the  life  of  its  memtara 
(Matt.  xxvi.  2G;  John  vi.  ,11:  1  Cor.  xi.  2»i).  IU 
mem  tars  are  given  to  Christ  by  the  Father  out  of 


!ong.  It  is  difficult  to  gay  what  is  to  I*  substituted 
There  was  probably  some  word  which,  in  the  lan- 
guage from  which  the  Teutonic  and  Slavonic  are 
descended,  designated  tlte  old  heathen  places  of 
religious  assembly,  and  this  word,  having  taken 
different  forms  in  different  dialects,  was  adopted  by 
tlw  Christian  missionaries.  It  was  protably  con- 
nected »ith  the  l^atin  circus,  ci>  cuius,  and  with 
the  Creek  K6«\ot,  possibly  aLso  with  the  Welsh 
cylck,  ryi,  cijnchle,  or  tvier.  Lipsius,  who  was  the 
first  to  reject  the  received  tradition,  was  probably 
right  in  his  suggestion,  u  Credo  ct  a  circo  Kirek 
nostrum  esse,  quia  vetennn  templa  instar  <  irci 
rotunda"  (kpitt.  tul  Hrhjn*,  Cent.  iii.  Fp.  44). 

II.  The  word  jKKkrjata  is  no  doubt  derived  from 
«'«*aAf?y,  and  in  accordance  with  its  derivation  it 
originally  meant  an  assembly  called  out  by  the 
magistrate,  or  by  legitimate  authority.  This  is  the 
ordinary  classical  sense  of  t  he  word.  Hut  it  throws 
no  light  on  the  nature  of  the  institution  so  designa- 


ted in  the  New  Testiment    For  to  the  writers  of  ;  the  world,  and  sent  by  Christ  into  the  world;  they 
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the  N.  T.  the  word  had  now  lost  its  primary  signi- 
fication, and  was  either  used  generally  for  any  meet- 
ing (Acts  xix.  32),  or  more  particularly,  it  denoted 
(1)  the  religious  assemblies  of  the  Jews  (I Knit.  iv. 
10,  xviii.  HI,  up.  IAX.);  (2)  the  whole  assembly 
or  congregation  of  the  Israelitish  j»cople  (Acts  vii. 
38;  Heb.  ii.  12;  l's.  xxii.  22;  Deut.  xxxi.  30,  op. 
LXX.).    It  was  in  this  last  sense,  in  which  it 

answered  to  bs^IT*  V^T,  that  the  word  was 
adopted  and  applied  by  the  writers  of  the  N.  T.  to 
the  Christian  congregation.  The  word  iKK\rjaia, 
therefore,  docs  not  carry  us  lack  further  than  the 
Jewish  Church.  It  implies  a  resemblance  and  cor- 
respondence between  the  old  Jewish  <  hurch  and  the 
recently  established  Christian  Church,  but  nothing 
more.  Its  etymological  sense  having  l>een  "dreadv 
lost  when  adopted  by  and  for  <  liristians,  is  only 
misleading  if  pressed  too  far.  The  chief  ditlerenec 
Detwecn  the  words  "ecclesia  "  and  "  church,"  would 
probably  consist  in  this,  that  "eccleaia  "  primarily 
signified  the  Christian  body,  and  secondarily  the 
place  of  assembly;  while  the  first  signification  of 
"church"  was  the  place  of  assembly,  which  im- 
parted iU  name  to  the  body  of  worshipers. 

III.   The  Church  ns  (Usciibed  in  the  <J,>*ptU.— 


are  sanctified  by  the  truth  (John  xvii.  lit);  and 
they  are  to  live  in  love  and  unity,  cognizable  by  the 
external  world  (John  xiii.  34,  xvii.  23}.  It  is  to 
ta  established  on  the  Hook  of  Christ's  Divinity,  aa 
confessed  by  Peter,  the  repn-sentitive  if<>r  the  mo- 
ment) of  the  Apostles  (Matt.  xvi.  18).  It  is  to 
have  authority  in  spiritual  cases  (Matt  xviii.  17). 
It  Ls  to  ta  never  deprived  of  <  hrist's  presence  and 
protection  (xxviii.  20),  and  to  be  never  overthrown 
by  the  power  of  hell  (xvi.  18). 

I\  .  The  Church  a*  ifcsrri'M'l  in  the  Act*  ami  in 
the  Hpiitlts  —  iL<  Origin,  X-iture,  t\>nttituti»»,ntvl 
(noirt/i.  —  From  the  Cosjiels  wc  learn  littl-  in  the 
way  of  detail  as  to  the  kingdom  which  to  ta 
established.  It  was  in  the  great  forty  days  which 
intervened  tatwoen  the  Insurrection  and  the  Ascen- 
sion tliat  our  Ixird  explained  specifically  to  his 
Apostles  "the  things  port  lining  to  the  kingdom 
of  Cod  "  (Acts  i.  3),  that  is.  his  future  Church. 

Itt  Oritjin.  —  The  removal  of  Christ  from  the 
earth  had  left  his  followers  a  shattered  company 
with  no  bond  of  external  or  internal  cohesion,  ex- 
rept  the  memory  of  the  Master  whom  they  had 
lost,  and  the  recollection  of  his  injunctions  U>  unity 
and  lore,  together  with  the  occasional  glimpses  of 
his  presence  which  were  vouchsafed  them.  They 


Fbe  word  occurs  only  twice,  each  time  in  St.  Mat- ,  continued  together,  meeting  for  prayer  and  stippli 
tjjew  (Matt.  xvi.  18,  "On  this  rock  will  I  build  my  j  cation,  and  waiting  for  Christ's  promise  of  the  gift 
Church;"  xviii.  17,  "Tell  it  unto  the  Church  ").  \  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  They  numtared  in  all  some 
It  every  other  case  it  is  spoken  of  as  the  kingdom  140  persons*,  namely,  the  eleven,  the  faithful  women, 
cf  heaven  by  St.  Matthew,  and  as  the  kingdom  of  the  Ixtrd's  mother,  his  brethren,  and  12n  disciples. 
God  by  St.  Mark  and  St.  Iaike.  St.  Mark,  St. 
Lake 


They  had  faith  to  talieve  that  there  was 
h  thev  were  ataut  to  b 


wrk 
died  to 


and  St.  John,  never  use  the  expression  king-  before  them  wl 
dom  of  heaven.    St.  John  once  uses  the  phrase  |«erfortn;  and  that  thev  might  \«>  re-ad v  to  do  it, 
tingdom  of  God  (iii.  3).    St.  Matthew  occasionally  '  they  filled  up  the  number  of  the  Twelve  bv  the 


peaks  of  the  kingdom  of  God  n  i.  33,  xxi.  31,  43), 
and  aometimes  simply  of  the  kingdom  (iv.  2 3,  xiii. 
W,  xxiv.  14).  In  xiii.  41  and  xvi.  2S,  it  is  the 
Son  cf  Man's  kingdom.  In  xx.  21.  thy  kingdom, 
i.  e.  Christ's.  In  the  one  Gospel  of  s't  Matthew 
'be  ('hurch  is  sjioken  of  no  less  th.\  l  thirtv-six 


ap|M>intment  of  Matthias  "  to  be  a  true  witness '' 
with  the  eleven  "of  the  Insurrection."  The  Ifciyof 
Pentecost  is  the  birth-day  of  the  Christian  Chureh. 
The  Spirit,  who  was  then  sent  by  the  Son  from  the 
l  ather,  and  rest*!  on  each  of  the  Oisciplea,  com- 
bined them  '•nc*  more  into  a  whole  —  combined 


tinea  aa  the  Kingdom.  Other  deseript  his  or  title»  them  as  they  never  had  taforc  b*t»n  combined,  by 
ue  hardly  found  in  the  Evangelist*.    It  is  Christ's  an  internal  and  spiritual  bond  of  coheaion.  liefora 
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they  Lad  been  individual  followers  of  Jesus,  now 
they  became  his  mystical  body,  animated  by  his 
Spirit.  The  nucleus  was  formed.  Agglomeration 
md  development  would  do  the  rest 

Its  X'tttn  t  .  —  St.  Luke  explains  its  nature  by 
describing  in  narrative  form  the  characteristics  of 
tbe  society  formed  by  the  union  of  the  original  140 
Disciples  with  the  3000  souls  who  were  converted 
on  the  Pay  of  Pentecost.  "  Then  they  that  gladly 
received  his  word  were  baptized.  .  .  .  And  they 
continued  steadfastly  in  the  Apostles'  doctrine  ami 
fellowship,  and  in  breaking  of  bread  and  in  pravers" 
(Acts  ii.  41).  Here  we  have  indirectly  exhibited 
the  essential  conditions  of  Church  Communion. 
They  are  (1)  Baptism,  Baptism  implying  on  the 
part  of  the  recipient  repentance  and  faith;  (2) 
Apostolic  Doctrine;  (3)  Fellowship  with  the  Apos- 
tles; (4)  the  Lord's  Supper;  (5)  Public  Worship. 
I'.very  requisite  for  church-mctnliership  is  here  enu-  | 
merated  not  only  for  the  Apostolic  days,  but  for 
future  ages.  The  conditions  are  exclusive  as  well 
as  inclusive,  negative  as  well  as  positive.  St.  Luke's 
definition  of  the  Church,  then,  would  1*  the  con- 
gregation of  the  baptized,  in  which  the  faith  of  the 
Apostles  is  maintained,  connection  with  the  Apos- 
tles is  preserved,  the  Sacraments  are  duly  adminis- 
tered, and  public  worship  is  kept  up.  The  earliest 
definition  (virtually)  given  of  the  Church  is  like- 
wise the  l>est.  To  this  body  St.  Luke  applies  the 
name  of  "  The  Church  "  (the  first  time  that  the 
word  is  used  us  denoting  an  existing  thing),  and  to 
it,  constituted  as  it  was,  he  states  that  there  were 
daily  added  oi  ctetffAtvoi  (ii-  47).  By  this  expres- 
sion he  prolahly  means  those  who  were  "  saving 
themselves  from  their  untoward  generation "  (ii. 
40),  ''added,"  however,  "to  the  Church"  not  by 
their  own  mere  volition,  but  by  the  Lord,"  and 
to  liecoine  the  elect  people  of  Cod,  sanctified  by 
his  Spirit,  and  dcscrilied  by  St.  Paul  as  "delivered 
from  the  jiowcr  of  darkness  and  translated  into  the 
kingdom  of  his  dear  Son  "  (Col.  i.  13).  St.  Luke's 
treatise  lieing  historical,  not  dogmatical,  he  does 
uot  directly  enter  further  into  the  essential  nature 
of  the  (  hurch.  The  community  of  goods,  which 
he  dcscriltes  as  l<eing  universal  amongst  the  mem- 
bers of  the  infant  society  (ii.  44,  iv.  32),  is  specially 
declared  to  be  a  voluntary  practice  (v.  4),  not  a 
necessary  duty  of  Christians  as  such  (comp.  Acts 
ix.  3«,  3«t,  xi.  2'J). 

From  the  illustrations  adopted  by  St.  Paul  in 
his  Epistles,  we  have  additional  light  thrown  upon 
the  nature  of  the  Church.  Thus  (Kom.  xi.  17), 
the  Christian  Church  is  described  as  l»eing  a  branch 
grafted  on  the  already  existing  olive-tree,  showing 
that  it  was  no  new  creation,  but  a  development  of 
that  spiritual  life  which  had  flourished  in  the 
Patriarchal  and  in  the  Jewish  Church.  It  is 
dcscrilwd  (IJom.  xii.  4;  1  Cor.  xii.  12)  as  one  body 
made  up  of  many  meml>ers  with  different  offices, 
to  exhibit  tbe  close  cohesion  which  ought  to  exist 
between  Christian  and  Christian :  still  more  it  is 
described  as  tbe  body,  of  which  Christ  is  the  Head 
(Lph.  i.  22).  so  that  menders  of  his  Church  are 
nembers  of  Christ's  body,  of  his  flesh,  of  his  bones 
(Kph.  v.  23,  30;  Col.  i.'  18.  ii.  lrJ),  to  show  the 
;\<>ms  union  lietween  Christ  and  his  people:  again, 
u  the  temple  of  ( lod  built  upon  the  foundation- 
itone  of  Jesus  Christ  (1  Cor.  iii.  11),  and,  by  a 
slight  change  of  metaphor,  as  the  temple  in  which 
Sod  dwells  by  his  Spirit,  the  Apostles  and  prophets 
urning  the  foundation,  and  Jesus  Christ  the  chief 
i.  e.  probably  the  foundation  corner- 
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stone  (Kpii.  ii.  22).  It  Ls  also  the  city  of  the 
and  the  household  of  Cod  (hph.  ii.  lit)-  But  ths 
passage  which  Ls  most  illustrative  of  our  subject  in 
the  Lpistles  is  Fph.  iv.  3,  C.  "  Endeavoring  tc 
keep  the  unity  of  tlie  Spirit  in  the  bond  of  peace. 
There  is  one  body,  and  one  Spirit,  even  as  ye  are 
called  in  one  hojic  of  your  calling:  one  l^ord,  one 
faith,  one  baptism,  one  God  and  Father  of  all,  who 
is  above  all,  and  through  all,  and  in  you  all."  Here 
we  see  what  it  is  that  constitutes  the  unity  of  the 
Church  in  the  mind  of  the  Apostle:  (1)  unity  of 
Headship,  "one  Lord;"  (2)  unity  of  belief,  "'me 
faith;"  (3i  unity  of  Sacraments,  "  one  baptism;" 
(4)  unity  of  hope  of  eternal  life,  "one  hope  of  your 
calling "  (comp.  Tit.  i.  2)  ;  (5)  unity  of  love, 
"unity  of  the  Spirit  in  the  bond  of  peace;"  (6) 
unity  of  organization,  "one  body."  The  Church, 
then,  at  this  period  was  a  l>ody  of  baptized  met) 
and  women  who  believed  in  Jesus  as  the  Christ,  and 
in  the  revelation  made  by  Him,  who  were  utdted 
by  having  tbe  same  faith,  hope,  and  animating 
Spirit  of  love,  the  same  Sacraments,  and  the  same 
spiritual  invisible  Head. 

What  was  tht  Omstitutiun  of  this  Unhj  f  — 
On  the  evening  of  the  Day  of  Pentecost,  the  3,140 
meml)crs  of  which  it  consisted  were  (1)  Apostles, 
(2)  previous  disciple*,  (3)  converts.  We  never 
afterwards  find  any  distinction  drawn  Itctwoen  tbe 
previous  disciples  and  the  Later  converts;  but  the 
Apostles  throughout  stand  apart.  Here,  then,  we 
find  two  classes,  Apostles  and  converts  —  teachers 
and  taught.  At  this  time  the  Church  was  not 
only  morally  but  actually  one  congregation.  Soon, 
however,  its  numbers  grew  so  considerably  that  it 
was  a  physical  impossibility  that  all  its  members 
should  come  together  in  one  s|*»t.  It  became, 
therefore,  an  aggregate  of  congregations.  But  ita 
essential  unity  was  not  affected  by  the  accidental 
necessity  of  meeting  iu  separate  rooms  for  public 
worship;  the  bond  of  cohesion  was  still  the  same. 
The  Apostles,  who  had  been  closest  to  the  I>ord 
Jesus  in  his  life  on  earth,  would  doubtless  have 
formed  the  centres  of  the  several  congregations  of 
listening  believers,  and  l>csides  attending  at  the 
Temple  for  the  national  Jewish  prayer  (Acts  iii.  1), 
and  for  tbe  puqiose  of  preaching  Christ  (ii.  42), 
they  would  have  gone  round  to  "every  house" 
where  their  converts  assembled  "  teaching  and 
preaching."  and  "breaking  bread,"  and  "distribut- 
ing" the  common  goods  "as  each  had  need"  (ii. 
46,  iv.  35,  v.  42).  Thus  the  Church  continued  fo» 
apparently  some  seven  years,  but  at  the  end  of  that 
time  "  the  numlier  of  disciples  was "  so  greatly 
"multiplied"  (Acts  vi.  1)  that  the  Twelve  Apos- 
tles found  themselves  to  be  too  few  to  carry  out 
these  works  unaided.  They  thereupon  for  the  first 
time  exercised  the  jowcrs  of  mission  intrusted  to 
them  (John  xx.  21),  and  by  Laying  their  hands  on 
the  Seven  who  wen;  recommended  to  them  by  the 
general  body  of  Christians,  they  ap]X)inted  them  t3 
fulfill  the  secuLir  ti.sk  of  distributing  the  common 
stock,  which  they  had  themselves  hitherto  per- 
formed, retaining  tbe  functions  of  praying,  anJ 
preaching,  and  administering  the  sacraments  in 
their  own  hands.  It  is  a  question  which  cannot  1« 
certainly  answered  whether  the  office  of  these  Seven 
is  to  be  identified  with  that  of  the  Butxovot  else- 
where found.  They  are  not  called  deacons  in  Script- 
ure, and  it  has  been  supposed  by  some  that  thej 
were  extraordinary  officers  ap|>ointed  for  the  occa- 
sion to  see  that  the  Hellenistic  widows  had  thefa 
fair  share  of  the  goods  distributed 
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believer.',  and  tliat  they  had  n*>  successors  in 
their  office.  If  this  be  so,  we  have  no  account  given 
nsof  the  institution  of  the  Diaconatc:  the  Dea- 
cons, like  the  Presbyters,  are  found  existing,  hut  the 
circumstances  under  which  they  were  brought  into 
existence  are  not  related.  We  incline,  however, 
to  the  other  hypothesis,  which  makes  the  Seven  the 
original*  of  the  Deacon*,  Being  found  apt  to  teach, 
they  were  likewise  invested,  almost  immediately 
after  their  apjwintment,  with  the  power  of  preach- 
ing to  the  unconverted  (vi.  10)  and  of  baptizing 
(viii.  38).  From  thin  time,  therefore,  or  from  about 
this  time,  there  existed  in  the  Church  —  (1)  the 
Apostles;  (2 1  the  Deacons  and  Evangelists;  (3) 
the  multitude  of  the  faithful.  We  hear  of  no 
cthtr  Church-officer  till  the  year  44,  seven  years 
after  the  apjiointmeut  of  Uie  deacons.  We  find 
that  there  were  then  in  the  Church  of  .Jerusalem 
officers  named  Presbyters  <xi.  3'J)  who  were  the  as- 
sistants of  James,  the  chief  administrator  of  that 
Church  (xii.  17).  The  circumstances  of  their  first 
appointment  are  not  recounted.  No  douht  they 
were  similar  to  those  under  which  the  Deacons  were 
appointed.  As  in  the  year  .17  the  Apostles  found 
that  the  whole  wjrk  of  the  ministry  was  too  great 
for  them,  and  they  therefore  placed  a  portion  of  it, 
namely,  distributing  alms  to  the  brethren  and 
preaching  Christ  to  the  heathen,  ou  the  deacons, 
so  a  few  years  later  they  would  have  found  that 
what  they  still  retained  was  yet  growing  too  bur- 
densome, and  consequently  they  devolved  another 
portion  of  their  ministerial  authority  on  another 

order  of  men.    The  name  of  Presbyter  or  Klder  j  Church-officers  consisted  of — (1)  A|>ostles;  (2) 


death  of  James,  the  son  of  Zebedee,  and  the  Im- 
prisonment and  flight  of  Peter,  were  the  signal  fcr 
the  dispersion  of  the  Ajiostles.  One  remained  be- 
hind—  James  the  brother  of  the  Ixml,  whom  w? 
identify  witli  the  Ajiostle,  James  the  son  of  Al- 
pha-us  [.l.vMts].  He  had  not  the  same  cause  of 
dread  as  the  rest.  His  Judaical  asceticism  and 
generd  character  would  base  made  him  an  object 
of  popidarity  with  his  countrymen,  and  even  with 
the  Pharisaical  Herod.  He  remained  unmolested, 
and  from  this  time  he  is  the  acknowledged  head 
of  the  Church  of  Jerusalem.  A  consideration 
jo{  Acts  xii.  17,  xv.  M,  xxi.  IS;  tiat.  ii.  2, 
!),  12;  will  remove  all  doubt  on  this  head.  In- 
deed, four  years  before  Herod's  |»crsccution  he  had 
stood,  it  would  seem,  on  a  level  with  Peter  (C'al.  i. 
18,  l'J;  Acts  ix.  27),  and  it  Ins  Ihi-ii  thought  that 
he  received  special  instructions  for  the  functions 
which  he  had  to  fulfill  from  the  I»rd  himself  ( 1  Cor. 
xv.  7;  Acts  i.  3j.  Whatever  hi*  preeminence  was, 
he  appears  to  have  Wne  no  s|>ecial  title  indicating 
it.  The  example  of  the  Mother  (  hurch  of  Jerusa- 
lem was  again  followed  by  the  Pauline  Churches. 
Timothy  and  Titus  had  "probably  no  distinctive 
title,  but  it  is  impossible  to  rc:ul  the  Epistles  ad- 
dressed to  them  without  seeing  that  they  had  an 
authority  superior  to  that  of  the  ordinary  bishops 
or  priests  with  regard  to  whose  conduct  ami  ordi- 
nation St.  Paul  gives  them  instruction  (I  Tim.  iii., 
v.  17,  19;  lit.  i.  b).  Thus,  then,  we  see  that 
where  the  Apostle*  were  themselves  able  to  superin- 
tend  the  Churches  that  they  had  founded,  the 


implies  that  the  men  selected  were  of  mature  age. 
We  gather  incidentally  that  they  were  ordained  by 
Apostolic  or  other  authority  (xiv.  21,  lit.  i.  :>'). 
We  find  them  associated  with  the  A|>ostles  as  dis- 
tinguished from   the  main   body  of  the  (  hurch 


Bishops  or  Priests;  (3)  Deacons  and  Kvangelists. 
When  the  Apostles  were  unable  to  give  personal 
snjierintendence,  they  delegate.]  that  jwwer  which 
they  had  in  common  to  one  of  themselves,  as  in 
Jerusalem,  or  to  one  in  whom  they  had  confidence, 


(Acts  xv.  g,  4).  and  again  as  standing  between  the  as  at  Ephesus  and  in  <  rete.  As  the  A|M<stles  died 
Apostles  and  the  brethren  (xv.  g  i).  Their  office  [  off,  these  Apostolic  Delegates  necessarily  multiplied, 
was  to  pasture  the  <  'hurch  of  Cod  ixx.  28  i,  to  rule  By  the  end  of  the  first  century,  when  St.  John  was 
(1  Tim.  v.  17  j  the  flocks  over  which  the  Holy  (jhost  '  the  only  Apostle  that  now  survived,  they  would 
had  made  them  overseers  or  bishops  (Acts  xx.  28;  j  have  been  established  in  every  country,  as  Crete, 
'hil.  i.  1 ;  1  I'iin.  iii.  1,  2;  Tit.  i.  7),  and  to  pray  and  in  every  large  town  where  there  were  several 
vith  and  for  the  members  of  their  congregations  |  bishops  or  priests,  such  as  the  seven  towns  of  Asia 
v  James  v.  14).  Thus  the  Apostles  would  seem  to  mentioned  in  the  book  of  Kevelatiou.  These  super- 
have  invested  these  Presbyters  with  the  full  |»owers  |  intendcuts  apjicar  to  be  addressed  by  St.  John  under 
which  they  themselves  exercised,  excepting  only  in  |  the  name  of  Angels.  With  St.  John's  death  the 
to  those  functions  which  they  discharged  Apostolic  College  was  extinguished,  and  the  Apos- 


in  relation  to  the  general  regimen  of  the  whole  tohc  Delegates  or  Angels  were  left  to  till  their  places 
Church  as  distinct  from  the  several  congregations  j  in  the  government  of  the  (  hurch,  not  with  the  full 


which  formed  the  whole  body, 
they  still  reserved  to 

therefore,  there  were  in  the  Church  of  Jerusalem 
—  (1)  the  A|(o*tles  holding  the  government  of  the 
whole  body  in  their  own  hands;  (2)  Presbyters 
Invested  by  the  Ajxwtles  with  authority  for  eon- 
ducting  public  worship  in  each  congregation;  (3) 
Deacons  or  Evangelists  similarly  invested  with  the 
lesser  power  of  preaching  and  of  baptizing  unhe- 
. levers,  and  of  distributing  the  common  goods 
wnong  the  brethren.  The  same  order  w:is  estab- 
ashed  in  the  (ientile  Churches  founded  by  St.  Paul, 
the  only  difference  lieing  that  those  who  were  called 
Presbyters  in  Jerusalem  l»re  indifferently  the  name 
of  Bishops  (Phil  i.  1;  1  Tim.  iii.  1,  2';  lit.  i.  7) 
or  of  Presbyters  (1  Tim.  v.  17;  Tit.  i.  b)  elsewhere. 

It  was  in  the  Church  of  Jerusaierc  'hat  another 
>rdei  of  the  ministry  found  its  exemplar.  The 
we  find,  remained  in  Jerusalem  (  Acts  viii 


Dor  in  the  neighborhood  (viii.  14)  till  Uie  perse- 
lotaoo  of  Herod  Agrippa  in  the  year  44.  The 


These  functions  i  unrestricted  power  of  the  A]»*tles.  but  with  au 
By  the  year  44.  thority  only  to  lie  exercised  in  limited  districts.  In 
the  next  century  we  find  that  these  others  l>ore 
the  name  of  Bishops,  while  those  who  in  the  first 
century  were  called  indifferently  Presbyters  or 
Bishops  had  now  only  the  title  of  Presbyters.  We 
conclude,  therefore,  that  the  title  bishop  was  grad- 
ually dropjied  by  the  second  order  of  the  ministry, 
and  applied  s|>ccificdlv  to  tbo.se  who  represented 
what  James,  Timothy,  and  Titus  had  been  in  the 
Ap'stolic  age.  Theodorct  Rays  expressly,  "  The 
same  |s-rsons  were  aneieutlv  called  promiscuously 
both  l>ishops  and  presbyters,  whilst  those  who  are 
now  called  bishops  were  called  apjsde*.  but  shortly 
after  the  name  of  apostle  was  appropriated  to  such 
as  were  apostles  indeed,  ami  then  the  name  bishop 
was  given  to  those  liefore  ea...-d  armstlcs  "  (  Cum.  in 
I  Tim.  iii.  1).  There  are  other  names  found  in 
the  Acts  and  in  the  Epistles  which  the  light  thrown 
'  backward  by  early  ecclesiastical  history  shows  Uf 
I  to  have  been  the  titles  of  those  who  exerrsrd  iunc 
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which  were  not  destined  to  continue  in  the 
CSiurch,  but  only  belonging  to  it  while  it  was  lie- 
ing  brought  into  being  by  help  of  miraculous 
agency.  Such  are  prophets  (Acts  xiii.  1;  h'oin. 
xii.  6;  1  Cor.  xii.  28;  Kph.  iv.  11),  whose  function 
was  to  proclaim  antl  expound  the  Christian  iv\ ela- 
tion, and  to  interpret  Cod's  will,  especially  as  veiled 
in  the  Old  Testament:  teachers  (Acts  xiii.  1 ;  Pom. 
xii.  7;  1  Cor.  xii.  28;  Kph.  iv.  11)  and  pastors 
(Kph.  iv.  11)  whose  special  work  was  to  instruct 
those  already  admitted  into  the  fold,  as  contrasted 
with  the  evangelists  (<7W.)  who  had  primarily  to 
instruct  the  heathen.  Prophecy  is  one  of  the  (X- 
trnonlinnnj  ^apifffiaTa  which  were  vouchsafed,  and 
is  to  be  classed  with  the  gilts  of  healing,  of  speak- 
ing ecstatically  with  tongues,  of  interpretation  of 
tongues,  /.  e.  explanation  of  those  ecstatic  utter- 
ances, and  discernment  of  spirits,  i.  e.  a  power  of 
distinguishing  between  the  real  and  supposed  pos- 
sessors of  spiritual  gifts  (1  Cor.  xii.).  Teaching 
(X<fy"ffM«  8i5o«r«oAi'aj,  Pom.  xii.  7;  1  Cor.  xii. 
28)  is  one  of  the  on/in  try  gills,  and  is  to  be  clasjed 
with  the  word  of  wisdom  and  the  word  of  knowl- 
edge (1  Cor.  xii.  8),  perhaps  with  "faith"  (i/>.  9), 
with  the  gift  of  government  (xdpi«r/aa  Kvfapri)- 
otwt,  28),  and  with  the  gilt  of  ministration 
(x<£p«rMa  SioucoWoi  or  amiktytwt,  Koui.  xii.  7; 
1  Cor.  xii.  28).  These  xa.pl<rn*Ta,  whetlier  extra- 
ordinary or  ordinary,  were  "  divided  to  every  man 
as  the  Spirit  willed,''  according  to  tho  individual 
character  of  each,  and  not  officially.  Those  U> 
whom  the  gifts  of  prophecy,  teaching,  and  govern- 
ment were  vouchsafed  were  doubtless  selected  for 
the  office  of  Presbyter,  those  who  had  the  gift  of 
ministration  for  the  office  of  Deacon.  In  the 
Apostles  they  all  alike  resided. 

Its  tscki  nul  L>r<nclh.  —  'Hie  3000  souls  that  were 
added  to  the  Apostles  and  to  the  120  brethren  on 
the  day  of  Pentecost  were  increased  daily  by  new 
converts  (Acts  ii.  47,  v.  14).  These  converts  were 
without  exception  dews  residing  in  Jerusalem, 
whether  sjieaking  Creek  or  Hebrew  (vi.  1).  After 
seven  or  eight  wars  a  step  was  made  outwards. 
The  persecution  which  followed  the  martyrdom  of 
Stephen  drove  away  the  adherents  of  the  new 
doctrine*,  with  tho  exception  of  the  Apostles,  and 
"they  that  were  scattered  abroad  went  everywhere 
preaching  the  word  *'  to  the  dews  of  the  Dispersion. 
Philip,  in  his  capacity  of  KvangelLst,  preached 
Christ  to  the  Samaritans,  and  admitted  them  into 
the  Church  by  baptism.  In  Philistia  he  made  the 
first  Gentile  convert,  but  this  act  did  not  raise  the 
question  of  the  :ulmksion  of  the  Gentiles,  liccause 
the  Kthiopian  eunuch  was  already  a  prosehte  (viii. 
27),  and  probably  a  proselyte  of  Pighteousness. 
Cornelius  was  a  proselyte  of  the  Gate"(x.  2).  The 
first  punlv  (ientile  convert  that  we  hear  of  by 
name  is  Scrgius  Paulus  (xiii.  7),  but  we  are  told 
that  Cornelius's  companions  were  Gentiles,  and  by 
Iheir  baptism  the  .admission  of  the  Gentiles  was  de- 
sided  by  the  agency  of  St.  Peter,  approved  by  the 
ApoMles  and  Jewish  Church  (xi.  18),  not,  as  might 
have  I  teen  expected,  by  the  agency  of  St.  Paul. 
This  great  event  took  place  after  the  peace  caused 
by  Caligula's  |>ersecution  of  tho  Jews,  which  oc- 
curred a.  i».  40  fix.  and  more  than  a  year  Ix- 
ferc  the  famine  in  tho  time  of  Claudius,  .v.  n.  44 
(xi.  28,  2!t).  Galileo  had  already  been  evangelized 
as  wt'l  as  Juihea  ami  Samaria,  though  the  g|teeial 
sgent  in  the  work  is  not  declared  (ix.  Jll ). 

The  history  of  the  growth  of  the  <  Ientile  Church, 
ID  Ear  u  we  know  it,  is  idci.tical  with  the  history 
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of  St.  Paul.  In  h's  three  journeys  Le  sanied 
Christianity  through  the  chief  cities  of  Asii  Minos 
and  Greece.  His  method  appears  almost  invariably 
to  have  been  this:  he  presented  himself  on  the  Sab- 
bath at  the  Jewish  synagogue,  and  having  first 
preached  the  doctrine  of  a  suffering  Messiah,  he 
next  identified  Jesus  with  the  Messiah  (xvii.  li). 
His  arguments  on  the  first  head  were  listened  to 
with  patience  by  all;  those  on  the  second  point 
wrought  conviction  in  some  (xvii.  4),  but  roused 
the  rest  to  jtersecute  him  (xvii.  5).  On  finding  his 
words  rejected  by  the  Jews,  he  turned  from  them 
to  the  Gentiles  (xviii.  0,  xxviii.  28).  His  captivity 
in  Konie,  a.  i>.  (J'i-Oo,  had  the  effect  of  forming  a 
Church  out  of  the  Jewish  and  Greek  residents  in 
the  imperial  city,  who  seem  to  have  been  joined  by 
a  few  Italians.  His  last  journey  may  have  spread 
tho  Gospel  westward  as  far  its  Spain  (Pom.  xv.  28; 
Clemens,  Kusebius,  Jerome,  Chrysostom).  The 
death  of  James  at  Jerusalem  and  of  Peter  and  Paul 
at  Home,  A.  n.  G7,  leaves  one  only  of  the  Apostles 
presented  distinctly  to  our  view.  In  the  year  7C 
Jerusalem  was  captured,  and  before  St.  John  fell 
asleep  in  98,  the  Petrine  and  Pauline  converts,  the 
Churches  of  the  circumcision  and  of  the  uncircum- 
cision,  had  melted  into  one  liarmouious  and  accord- 
ant body,  spreading  in  scattered  congregations  at 
the  least  from  Itabylon  to  Spain,  and  from  Mac- 
edonia to  Africa.  How  far  Christian  doctrine  may 
have  penetrated  beyond  these  limits  we  do  not  know. 

Its  further  Growth.  —  As  this  Is  not  an  ecclesi- 
astical history,  we  can  but  glance  at  it.  There 
were  three  great  impulses  which  enlarged  the  bor- 
ders of  the  Church.  The  first  is  that  which  began 
on  the  day  of  Pentecost,  and  continued  down  to 
the  conversion  of  Constantinc.  Hy  this  the  Homan 
Kmpire  was  converted  to  Christ,  and  the  Church 
was,  speaking  roughly,  made  conterminous  with 
the  civilized  world.  The  second  impulse  gathered 
within  her  Itorders  the  hitherto  barbarous  nations 
formed  by  the  Teutonic  and  Celtic  tribes,  thus 
winning,  or  in  spite  of  the  overthrow  of  the  Kmpire, 
retaining  the  countries  of  Prance,  Scotland,  Ire- 
land, Kngland,  Ijomliardy,  Germany,  Denmark, 
Sweden,  Norway.  The  third  impulse  gathered  in 
the  Slavonian  nations.  The  first  of  thr»  impulses 
lasted  to  the  fourth  century;  the  second  to  th« 
ninth  century;  the  third  (Itcginniug  l*fore  the  sec- 
ond had  ceased)  to  the  tenth  and  eleventh  centu- 
ries. We  do  not  reckon  the  Nestorian  missionary 
efforts  in  the  seventh  century  in  Syria,  Persia,  In- 
dia, and  China,  nor  the  |K>st-Keforniation  exertion* 
of  the  Jesuits  in  the  Kast  and  West  Indies,  foi 
these  attempts  have  products!  no  jiermancnt  results. 
Xor,  again,  do  we  speak  of  the  efforts  now  being 
made  in  Africa,  India,  Australia,  New  Zealand,  lie- 
cause  it  has  not  yet  lieen  proved,  except  perhaps  in 
the  case  of  New  Zealand,  whether  they  will  be  suc- 
cessful in  bringing  these  countries  within  the  fold 
of  ( 'hrist. 

V.  Allerntiims  in  its  Co»ttituti<m.  —  Wo  have 
said  that  ecclesiastical  authority  re>iil«s|  (1)  in  the 
Apostles;  (2)  in  the  A|>ostles  and  the  Ceacons:  i.'l) 
in  the  A|iostles,  the  Presbyters,  and  tie  Deacttis; 
(4)  in  tho  A  {tost  olio  Delegates,  the  Presbyters,  :uid 
the  Deacons;  (h)  in  those  who  succeeded  tho  Apos- 
tolic Delegates,  the  Presbyters,  and  the  Deaoiw 
And  to  these  successors  of  the  A|.o*t>lic  Delegate* 
came  to  be  appropriated  the  title  of  Hishup,  whick 
was  originally  applied  to  Presbyters.  At  the  con»- 
mencenient  of  the  second  century  and  thencefor 
wards  HUhops,  Presbyters,  and  Deacons  aw  tht 
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iffinn  of  the  Church  wherever  the  Church  existed. 
Ignatius'*  Epistles  (in  their  unadulterated  form), 
tod  the  other  record*  which  are  preserved  to  us, 
ire  ou  this  point  decisive.  (See  Pearson's  Vindi- 
cut  lynatuina,  par»  ii.  c.  xiii.  p.  o34,  ed.  Churton.) 
Bishops  were  looked  upon  as  Christ's  Viri-gerenU 
(Cyprian,  hp.  55  (or  M)  with  Kigaltiuss  notes), 
and  as  laving  succeeded  to  the  Apostles  lid.  hp. 
6'J  (or  GO)  and  42  (or  4r>),  lirmilian,  Jerome:, 
every  bishop's  see  being  entitled  a  "  sedes  a|»ostol- 
ica."  They  retained  in  their  own  liands  authority 
over  presbyters  and  the  function  of  ordination,  but 
with  respect  to  each  other  Uiey  were  equals,  whether 
their  see  was  "  at  Home  or  at  Euguhium." 

Within  this  equal  college  of  bishops  there  soon 
arose  difference  of  rank  though  not  of  order,  Be- 
low the  city-bishops  there  sprang  up  a  class  of 
country-bishops  (chorepLscopi )  answering  to  tlie 
archdeacons  of  the  English  Church,  except  that 
they  had  received  episcopal  consecration  (Ham- 
mond, Bewidge,  Cave,  Bingham ),  and  were  en- 
abled to  perform  some  cpisco|*d  acts  with  the  sanc- 
tion of  the  city-bishops.  Tlieir  position  was  am- 
biguoua,  and  in  the  fifth  century  they  began  to 
decay  and  gradually  died  out. a  Alwve  the  city- 
bishops  there  were,  in  the  second  century  ap[sir- 
ently.  Metropolitans,  and  in  the  third,  Patriarchs 
or  Exarchs.  The  metropolitan  was  the  chief  bishop 
in  the  civil  division  of  the  empire  which  was  called 
a  province  («wa/>xia'-  *ec  wa*  tne  metrop- 
olis of  tlw  province,  and  he  presided  over  his  suffni- 
gans  with  authority  similar  to,  but  greater  than, 
that  which  is  exercised  in  their  respective  provinces 
by  the  two  archbisltops  in  England.  Hie  authority 
of  the  patriarch  or  exarch  extended  over  the  still 
larger  division  of  the  civil  empire  which  was  called 
a  diocese.  The  ecclesiastical  was  framed  in  accord 
ance  with  the  exigencies  and  after  tlie  model  of  the 
civil  polity.  When  Constantinc,  therefore,  divided  ; 
the  empire  into  13  dioceses,  "each  of  which! 
equalled  the  just  measure  of  a  powerful  kingdom  "  ' 
(Gibbon,  c.  xviii.),  tlie  Church  came  to  be  distrib- 
utcd  into  13  (including  the  city  and  neighborhood 
of  Home,  14)  dkieesan,  or,  as  we  should  say,  na- 
tional churches.  There  was  no  external  bond  of 
government  to  hold  these  churches  together.  They 
were  independent  self -ruled  wlioles,  combined  to- 
gether into  one  greater  whole  by  having  one  invis- 
ible Head  and  one  animating  Spirit,  by  maintain- 
ing each  the  same  faith  and  exercising  each  the 
tame  discipline.  The  only  authority  which  they 
recognized  as  capable  of  controlling  their  separate 
action,  was  that  of  an  (Ecumenical  Council  com- 
posed of  delegates  from  each:  and  these  Councils 
jasscd  canon  alter  canon  forbidding  the  interference 
<f  the  bishop  of  any  one  diocese,  that  is,  district, 
3t  country,  with  the  bishop  of  any  other  diocese. 
<*  HishofM  outside  a  •  diocese  '  are  not  to  invade  tne 
Churches  across  the  txmlers,  nor  bring  confusion 
into  tlie  <  hun-hes,"  «avs  the  second  canon  of  the 
Council  of  Constantinople,  "lest,"  says  the  eighth 
canon  of  the  •  'ouncil  of  Epbesus,  "  the  pride  of 
worldly  power  be  introduced  under  cover  of  the 
priestly  function,  and  by  little  and  little  we  lie  de- 1 
prircd'of  the  liberty  which  our  I»rd  Jesus  Christ, 
all  men,  has  given  us  by  his  own 
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to  resuscitate  this  elnss  In 
the  title  of  suffragan  bishops,  by  the 
gUl  onrvptsUed  26th  Ueury  VIII.  e   14,  by  which 


blood.''  *  But  there  was  a  stronger  power  at 
than  any  which  could  1-e  controlled  by 
Home  and  Constantinople  were  each  the  seats  of 
imperial  power,  and  symptoms  soon  began  to  ap- 
jwar  that  the  patriarchs  of  the  imperial  cities  were 
rival  claimants  of  imperial  power  in  the  Church. 
Home  was  in  a  l*tter  position  for  the  struggle  than 
<  oustantinople,  for,  besides  having  the  prestige  of 
being  Old  Home,  she  was  also  of  Apostolic  founda- 
tion. Constantinople  could  not  boast  an  Apostle 
as  her  founder,  and  she  was  but  AW  Home.  Still 
the  imperial  power  was  strong  in  the  East  when  it 
had  fallen  in  the  West,  and  furthermore  the  Coun- 
cil of  Chalcedon  had  so  far  dispensed  with  the 
canons  and  with  precedent  in  respect  to  Constanti- 
nople" as  to  grant  the  |«itriarch  jurisdiction  oyer 
three  dioceses,  to  establish  a  right  of  appeal  to  Con- 
stantinople from  any  part  of  the  Church,  and  to 
confirm  the  decree  of  the  second  Council,  which 
elevated  the  see  of  Constantinople  above  that  of 
Alexandria  and  of  Antioch.  Ii  was  by  the  Pope 
of  Constantinople  that  the  first  overt  attempt  at 
erecting  a  Papal  Monarchy  was  made;  and  by  the 
Pope  of  Home,  in  consequence,  it  was  fiercely  and 
indignantly  denounced.  John  of  Constantinople, 
said  Gregory  the  Great,  was  destroying  the  patri- 
archal system  of  government  (lib.  v.  43;  ix.  68); 
by  assuming  the  profane  appellation  of  Universal 
liishop  he  was  anticipating  Antichrist  (lib.  vii.  27, 
33),  invading  the  rights  of  Christ,  and  imitating 
the  Devil  (lib.  v.  18).  John  of  Constantinople 
failed.  The  successors  of  Gregory  adopted  as  their 
own  the  claims  which  John  had  not  been  able  to 
assert,  and  on  the  basis  of  the  False  Decretals  of 
Isidore,  and  of  Gratian's  Deeretum,  Nicholas  I., 
Gregory  VII.,  and  Innocent  III.  reared  the  struct- 
ure of  the  Human  in  place  of  the  Constantinopolitan 
Papal  Monarchy.  1  rem  this  time  the  federal 
character  of  the  constitution  of  the  Church  wa* 
overthrown.  In  the  West  it  Ijecame  wholly  des- 
potic, and  in  the  East,  though  the  theory  of  aris- 
tocratieal  government  was  and  is  maintained,  the 
still-cherished  title  of  (Ecumenical  Patriarch  indi- 
cates that  it  is  weakness  which  has  prevented  Con- 
stantinople from  erecting  at  least  an  Eastern  if  she 
could  not  an  Universal  Monarchy.  In  the  six- 
teenth century  a  further  change  of  constitution 
occurred.  A  great  part  of  Kuroj»e  revolted  from 
the  Western  despotism.  The  (  hurehes  of  England 
and  Sweden  returned  to,  or  rather  retained,  the 
episcopal  form  of  government  alter  the  model  of  the 
first  centuries,  hi  parts  of  Germany,  of  France, 
of  Switzerland,  and  of  Great  Britain,  a  Presbyte- 
rian, or  still  l<ss  defined  form  was  adopted,  while 
Home  tightened  her  hold  on  her  vet  remaining  sub- 
jects, and  by  destroying  all  peculiarities  of  national 
liturgy  and  custom,  and  by  depressing  the  order 
of  bishops  except  as  interpreters  of  her  decrees,  con  • 
verted  that  part  of  the  Church  over  which  she  had 
sway  iuto  a  jealous  centralized  absolutism. 

VI.  The  txuting  Church.  —  Its  members  fall 
into  three  broadly-marked  groups,  the  Greek 
Churches,  the  I-atin  Churches,  the  Teutonic 
Churclies.  The  orthodox  Greek  Church  consists 
of  the  Patriarchate  of  Constantinople  with  135  (MVS, 
of  Alexandria  with  4  sees,  of  Antioch  with  10 


who  were  to  scr  under  the.  bishops  of  the 
which  they  were  situated. 

b  See  Canons  v.,  vl.  of  Nicara ;  II.,  til. ,  ri.  of  Conftaiv 


sranty-4x  towns  were  named  as  tiw  *a»s  of  bishops,  tlnople ;  i.,  riii.  of  Bphesur ;  ix.,  xvil ,  xxvti.,  ixx.  of 
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yt  Jerusalem  with  13  sees,  of  the  Russian  Church 
with  Go  sees;  l*sides  which,  there  are  in  Cyprus 
t  sees,  in  Austria  1 1  sees,  in  Mount  Sinai  1  see,  in 
Montenegro  1  see,  in  Greece  24  sees.  To  these 
must  be  added,  (1.)  the  Nestorian  or  Chaldrcan 
Church,  once  spread  from  China  to  the  Tigris,  and 
from  I<ake  liaikal  to  Cape  (Jomorin,  and  ruled  by 
twenty-five  Metropolitans  and  a  Patriarch  possess- 
ing a  plenitude  of  power  equal  to  that  of  Innocent 
III.  (Neale,  /.'Uttrn  Church,  i.  143),  but  now 
shrunk  to  10  gees.  (2.)  The  Christians  (»f  St.  themselves,  and  joined  to  Christ  their  Head,  by  the 
Thomas  under  the  Hi  shop  of  Malabar.  (3.)  The  Holy  Spirit,  who  dwells  in  and  animates  it;  it  i* 
Syrian  Jacobites  under  the  Patriarch  of  Antioch  j  a  spiritual  but  visible  society  of  men  united  by 
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These  definitions  show  the  difficulty  in  which  lb* 
different  sections  of  the  divided  Church  find  them- 
selves in  framing  a  definition  which  will  at  one* 
accord  with  the  statements  of  Holy  Scripture,  and 
be  applicable  to  the  present  state  of  the  Christian 
world.  We  have  seen  that  according  to  the  Script- 
ural view  the  Church  is  a  holy  kingdom,  estab- 
lished by  Cod  on  earth,  of  which  Christ  is  tht 
invisible  King  —  it  is  a  divinely  organized  l»ody, 
the  members  of  which  are  knit  together  amongst 


resident  at  Caramit  or  Diarbekir.  (4.)  The  Mar 
unites  with  0  sees.  >o.)  The  Copts  with  13  sees. 
(0.)  The  savage,  but  yet  Christian  Abyssinian*, 
and  (7.)  the  Armenians,  the  most  intelligent  and 
active  minded,  but  at  the  same  time  the  most  dis- 
tracted liody  of  Eastern  talicvcrs. 

The  Litin  Churches  are  those  of  Italy  with  202 
sees,  of  Sjain  with  54,  of  Trance  with  81,  of  Por- 
tugal with  17,  of  Belgium  and  Holland  with  II, 
of  Austria  with  04,  of  (icrmany  with  24,  of  Switz- 
erland with  ."».  Iiesides  these,  the  authority  of  the 
Roman  Sec  is  acknowledged  bv  03  Asiatic  bishops, 
10  African,  130  American,  43  liritish,  and  30 
Prelates  scattered  through  the  countries  where  the 
Church  of  Greece  is  predominant. 

The  Teutonic  Churches  consist  of  the  Anglican 
communion  with  48  sees  in  Europe,  51  in  Canada, 
America,  and  the  West  Indies,  8  in  Asia,  8  in 
Africa,  and  15  in  Australia  and  Oceanica;  of  the 
Church  of  Norway  and  Sweden,  with  17  S4*C*S  I  of 
the  Churches  of  Denmark,  Prussia,  Holland,  Scot- 
Land,  and  scattered  congregation*  elsewhere.  The 
members  of  the  Gnvk  Churches  are  sup|iosed  to 
number  80,000,00(1 ;  of  the  Teutonic  and  Protestant 
Chun-he*  !l0.0iK),(>iK):  of  the  Lain  Churches  170,- 
000.000;  making  a  total  of  25  per  cent,  of  the  pop- 
ulation of  the  globe, 


constant  succession  to  iliose  who  were  personally 
united  to  the  Apostles,  holding  the  same  faith  thai 
the  Apostles  held,  administering  the  same  sacra- 
ments, and  like  them  forming  separate,  but  only 
locally  separate,  assemblies,  for  the  public  worship 
of  God.  This  is  the  Church  according  to  the 
Divine  intention.  But  as  God  permits  men  to  mar 
the  perfection  of  his  designs  in  their  behalf,  and 
as  men  have  l»oth  corrupted  the  doctrines  and 
broken  the  unity  of  the  Church,  we  must  not  ex- 
pect to  see  the  Church  of  Holy  Scripture  actually 
existing  in  its  perfection  on  earth.  It  Is  not  to  hi 
found,  thus  perfect,  either  in  the  collected  frag- 
ments of  Christendom,  or  still  less  in  any  one  of 
these  fragments  ;  though  it  is  possible  that  one  of 
those  fragments  more  than  another  may  approach 
the  Scriptural  and  Aj»ostolic  ideal  which  existed 
only  until  sin,  heresy,  and  schism,  had  time  suffi- 
ciently to  develop  themselves  to  do  their  work.  It 
has  been  questioned  by  some  whether  Hooker,  in 
his  anxious  desire  after  charity  and  liberality,  ha* 
not  founded  his  definition  of  the  Church  upon  too 
wide  a  basis;  but  it  is  certain  that  he  has  pointed 
out  the  true  principle  on  which  the  definition  must 
be  framed  (heel.  Pol.  v.  08,  0).  As  in  defining  a 
man.  he  Bay*,  we  pans  by  those  qualities  wherein 
ne  man  excels  another,  and  take  only  those  essen- 


VII.  Ittjiuition*  <f  the  Church.  —  The  Greek  '  tial  properties  whereby  a  man  differs  from  creatures 
Church  gives  the  following:  "  The  Church  is  a  j  of  other  kinds,  so  in  defining  the  Church,  which  is 
divinely  instituted  community  of  men,  united  by 
the  orthodox  faith,  the  law  of  God,  the  hierarchy, 
and  the  Sacraments"  (Full  Ctihchism  of  (lit  Or- 
thodox, Catholic,  r.mttm  Church,  Moscow,  183'J). 
The  Latin  Church  defines  it  "the  company  of 
Christians  knit  together  by  the  pnifession  of  the 
same  faith  and  the  communion  of  the  same  sacra- 
ments, under  the  go\ eminent  of  lawful  pastors,  and 
especially  of  the  Roman  bishop  as  the  only  Vicar 
of  Christ  ujion  earth"  (Rellann.  Ik  /'cel.  Mil.  iii 


2;  see  also  Dcvoti  Imt.  Canon. 
1818).     The  Church  of  England, 


1,  §  iv.,  Roma1, 


a  congregation 

of  faithful  men  in  which  the  pure  won!  of  God  is 
preached,  and  the  Sacraments  l«  duly  ministered 
acconling  to  Christ's  ordinance  in  all  those  things 
that  of  necessity  arc  requisite  to  the  same"  (Art. 


a  technical  name  for  the  pmfessors  of  the  Christian 
religion,  we  must  fix  our  attention  solely  on  that 
wlach  makes  the  Christian  religion  differ  from  the 
religions  which  are  not  <  hristian.  This  difference 
is  constituted  by  the  Christian  religion  having  Jesus 
Christ,  his  revelation,  and  his  precepts  for  the  ob- 
ject of  its  contemplations  and  the  motive  of  its 
actions.  The  Church,  therefore,  consists  of  all  who 
acknowledge  the  Ix»nl  Jesus  Christ  the  blessed 
Saviour  of  mankind,  who  give  credit  to  his  Gospel 


and  who  hold  his  sacraments,  tl 


)f  eterna 


life,  in  honor.  To  go  further,  would  1*  not  ti 
define  the  Church  by  that  which  make*  it  to  U 
what  it  is,  i.  e.  to  declare  the  bting  of  the  Church, 
but  to  define  't  by  accidents,  which  may  conduce 
to  its  tctU  btintj,  but  do  not  touch  its  innermost 
xix.).  The  Lutheran  Church,  "  a  congregation  of  nature.  From  this  view  of  the  Church  the  impor- 
jaints  in  which  the  Gospel  is  rightly  taught  and  tint  consequence  follows,  that  all  the  baptized  be- 
lle sacraments  rightly  administered"  {Confnmio  long  to  the  visible  Church,  whatever  lie  their 
Autfu»t  iia,  1031,  Art.  vii.).  The  Confessio  Hel-  divisions,  crimes,  misbeliefs,  provided  only  they  are 
retlca,  '  a  congregation  of  faithful  men  called,  or  not  plain  apostates,  and  directly  deny  and  utterly 
■wllecled  out  of  the  world,  the  communion  of  all  reject  the  Christian  faith,  as  far  as  the  same  i* 
ainU"  (Art.  xvii.).  The  Confessio  Saxonica,  "a1  professedly  different  from  infidelity.  "Heretics  a* 
jongregatiou  of  men  embracing  the  Gospel  of  ,  touching  those  points  of  doctrine  in  which  they 
Christ,  and  rightly  using  the  Sacraments"  (Art.  fail;  schismatics  as  touching  the  quarrels  for  which, 
iii.).  The  Confessio  BcJgica,  "a  true  congrega-  or  the  duties  in  which  they  divide  themselves  fruit 
tion,  or  assembly  of  all  faithful  Christians  who  look  their  brethren;  loose,  licentious,  and  wicked  per- 
for  the  whole  of  tlieir  salvation  from  Jesus  Christ  sons,  as  touching  their  several  offencs*  or  crimes, 
done,  sl%  being  washed  by  his  Wood,  and  sanctified  have  all  forsaken  the  true  Church  rf  God  —  tl* 
by  hi*  Spirit "  (Art.  xxvii.).  I  Church  which  is  sound  and  sincere  in  the  docUaw 
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thich  they  corrupt,  the  Church  that  Keepeth  the 
kond  of  unity  which  tLey  violate,  the  Cnureh  that 
iralketh  in  the  laws  of  righteousness  which  they 
transgress,  this  very  true  Church  of  Christ  tliey 
have  left  —  howbeit,  not  altogether  left  nor  forsaken 
simply  the  Church,  uj)on  the  foundation  of  which 
they  continue  built,  notwithstanding  these  breaches 
whereby  they  are  rent  at  the  t"j>  asunder"  (v. 

fi«\  7). 

VIII.  The  Faith,  Alt nl>ut,s,  mul  Sotts  of  the 
Church.  —  The  Nicene  C recti  is  the  espeohd  and 
authoritative  exponent  of  the  Church's  faith,  having 
been  adopted  as  audi  by  the  CKcumenieal  Councils 
of  Xicrca  and  Constantinople,  and  ever  afterwards 
regarded  as  the  sacred  summary  of  Christian  doc- 
trine. We  have  the  Western  form  of  the  same 
Creed  in  that  which  is  called  the  Creed  of  the 
Apostles — a  name  probably  derived  from  its  hav- 
ing been  the  local  Creed  of  Home,  which  was  the 
chief  Apostolic  see  of  the  West.  An  expansion  of 
the  same  Creed,  made  in  order  to  meet  the  Arian 
errors,  Is  found  in  the  Creed  of  St.  Athanasius. 
The  Confessions  of  Faith  of  the  Synod  of  IJetldehem 
(a.  ij.  1G72:,  of  the  Council  of  Trent  (commonly 
known  as  Pope  Pius'  Creed,  v.  D.  1504),  of  the 
Synod  of  Ixndon  (a.  i>.  15i»2.i,  of  Augsburg,  Swit- 
zerland, Saxony,  Ac,  stand  on  a  lower  level,  as 
binding  on  the  members  of  certain  portion*  of  the 
Church,  but  not  l>eing  the  Church's  Creeds.  The 
attributes  of  the  Church  an;  drawn  from  the  ex- 
pressions of  the  Creeds.  The  Church  is  described 
aa  One,  Holy,  Catholic,  Apostolic.  Its  Unity  con- 
sists in  having  one  object  of  worship  (Kph.  iv.  (5), 
Hcvi  (Kph.  iv.  15),  one  body  (Pom.  xii.  5), 
Spirit  (Kph.  iv.  4).  one  f.iith  (ib.  Hi,  hope  lib. 
4),  love  (I  (3or.  xiii.  Id),  the  same  sacraments  (ib. 
x.  17),  discipline  and  worship  (Acts  ii.  42).  Its 
Holiness  depends  on  its  Head  and  Spirit,  the  means 
of  grace  which  it  offers,  and  the  holiness  that  it 
demands  of  its  member*  (Kph.  iv.  21).    Its  Catho- 
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licity  consists  in  its 


conqiosed  of  many 


national  Churches,  not  confined  as  the  Jewish 
Church  to  one  country  (Mark  xvi.  15) ;  in  its 
enduring  to  the  end  of  time  (Matt,  xxviii.  20  :  in 
its  teaching  the  whole  truth,  and  having  at  its 
disposal  all  the  means  of  grace  vouchsafed  to  man. 
IU  Apostolicity  in  l>eing  built  on  the  foundation 
of  the  Apostles  (Kph.  ii.  2'J.i,  and  continuing  in 
their  doctrine  and  fellowship  (Acts  ii.  42).  The 
nvtes  of  the  <  'hurch  are  given  by  HeUarminc  and 
ih-ulogians  of  his  school,  as  l*ing'  the  title  »  Cath- 
olic," antiquity,  succession,  extent,  papal  succession, 
primitive  doctrine,  unity,  sanctity,  etficacy  of  doc- 
trine, holiness  of  its  authors,  miracles,  prophecy, 
confession  of  foes,  unhappy  end  of  opponents,  tem- 
poral good-fortune  (IWI.irm.  C«ntr.  torn.  ii.  lib.  i»\ 
p.  12.13,  Ingoldst,  1580):  by  Dean  Field  as  (1)  the 
complete  profession  of  the  Christian  faith;  (2)  the 
use  of  certain  appointed  ceremonies  and  sacraments : 
(;ij  the  union  of  men  in  their  profession  and  in  the 
use  of  these  sacraments  under  lawful  pastors  i  Of 
titt  Church,  bk.  ii.  c.  ii.  p.  05).  It  is  evident  that 
the  notes  by  which  the  (  hurch  is  supposed  to  lie 
distinguished  must  differ  according  to  the  definition 
of  the  Church  accepted  by  the  theologian  who 
•MigiiJ  them,  because  the  trie  notes  of  a  thing 
nrut  necessarily  bo  the  essential  properties  of  that 
thing.  But  each  theologi;ui  is  likely  to  assume 
those  particulars  in  which  he  believes  his  own 
branch  or  part  of  the  <  'hurch  to  excel  others  as  the 
lutes  of  the  Church  Universal. 

IX.   DUtim  lion.  -  »  For  lack  of  diligent  ob- 


aerving  the  difllrences  first  Wtwcen  the  Church  of 
liod  mystical  and  visible,  then  between  the  visible 
sound  and  corrupted,  sometimes  more,  sometime* 
less,  the  oversights  arc  neither  few  nor  light  that 
have  Itecu  committed  "  (linker.  Led.  /'<>/.  iii.  1, 
0).  The  word  Church  is  employed  to  designate 
:l)  the  place  in  which  Christians  assemble  to 
worship  (possibly  1  Cor.  xiv.  lit);  (2)  a  household 
of  Christians  (Col.  iv.  15);  (:l)  a  congregation  of 
( 'hristians  assembling  from  time  to  time  tor  worship, 
but  generally  living  apirt  from  each  other  (Kom. 
xvi.  1);  (4)  a  body  of  Christians  living  in  one  city 
assembling  for  worship  in  different  congregations 
and  at  different  times  (1  Cor.  i.  2);  (5)  a  U»\y  of 
Christian*  residing  in  a  district  or  country  (2  (/or. 
i.);  (0)  Uie  whole  visible  Church,  including  sound 
and  unsound  members,  that  is,  all  the  baptized 
professors  of  Christianity,  orthodox,  heretical,  and 
sehismatical,  moral  or  immoral  :  (7)  the  \isible 
Church  exclusive  of  the  manifestly  unsound  mein- 
l>ers,  that  is,  consisting  of  those  who  apjs  ar  to  he 
orthodox  and  pious;  (S)  the  mystical  or  invisible 
Church,  that  is.  the  Ixxly  of  the  eject  known  to 
<«od  alone  who  are  in  very  deed  justified  and  sancti- 
fied, and  never  to  be  plucked  out  of  their  Saviour'* 
hands,  composed  of  the  Church  Triumphant  and 
of  some  members  of  the  Church  .Militant  (.Mm  x. 
28;  Heb.  xii.  22);  (!))  the  Church  Militant,  that 
is,  the  Church  in  its  warfare  on  earth  —  identical 
\  therefore  with  the  Church  visible;  (10)  the  Church 
Triumphant,  consisting  of  those  who  have  passed 
from  this  world,  expectant  of  glory  now  in  paradise, 
and  to  be  glorified  hereafter  in  heaven.  The  word 
may  be  fairly  used  in  any  of  these  senses,  but  it  is 
plain  that  if  it  is  employed  by  controversialist* 
without  a  clear  understanding  in  which  .sense  it  ii 
used,  inextricable  confusion  must  arise.  And  such 
in  fact  has  lieen  the  case.  F.  M. 

*  The  list  of  works  relating  to  the  Chinch,  sub- 
joined to  this  article  in  the  Knglish  edition,  ha* 
here  been  greatly  en  large*  1  and  more  strictly  clas- 
sified by  Professor  H.  H.  Smith,  D.  D.,  of  the 
Union  Theological  Seminary,  N.  V.  The  literature 
of  the  different  religious  confessions  is  more  equally 
represented.  H. 

*  X.  I.IIKKAIXKK.  The  Suture  and  Constitu- 
tion «t' the  Church:  Cvprian,  lh  Unitate  Lrrlesut, 
Opp.  Fell  s  ed.  Oxf.  1700,  Paris,  1720,  Coldhorn'a 
cd.  I>eips.  1818;  Krabinger's  cd.  of  the  lh  I  'tiitatt, 
185-1;  transl.  in  Oxf.  Lib.  of  Fathers;  comp.  Xevin 
in  Mtrcertburg  Iter.  1S.V2-3,  and  Huther,  Cy- 
prians Lehre,  18'W.  <  >ptatus  of  Mileve,  lie 
t>chismate  Dunatist.  Viiicentius  of  Ix-rins,  Caw 
ntonitoriurn  <uir.  Ihrresrs,  ed.  ller/.og,  18H!l;  transl. 

j  Oxf.  1841.  Augustine,  lh  L'nitme  Ij  >1,  toe.  I  Ins, 
|  Tractatus  de  I'xrl.iii.  Roman  Catmouo 
:  Tiikoky:  llellarmine,  lh  Canciliis  tt  KeeUtia 
|<Dlsps.  i.  1084,  Ingolstadt  ed.  i:>Hi>;.;  Sates  on 
[  Church,  Hold  worth's  ed.  repr.  1840.  Thoniajrsin, 
!  \',tus  ,t  Sort  Ecdttie  Jt^cipliwi,  I.ura\  1728. 
|  Mulder,  Die  lunh.it  in  d,r  Kirrhe,  Tubing.  1825 
I  II.  Klee,  Trt'ttist  on  the  Church,  trans!,  by  F.d. 
I  Cox.  D.  D.,  Ixmd.  1827.  F.  Olierthiir,  /■/<<>'  /Ml. 
I  Hcrlesia    Ihi,  2<l  «l.  »i  vol.   Sulzbach,  1817-28. 

Lf  I'll  Kit  A  N    ANI>    KKKOUMKO  (I'litsltYTMilAN) 

Tiikouy  :  Calvin,  Institutes,  iv.  1-4.  Ki  stiin 
Luther's  Lehrt  ivn  >lrr  Kirrhe,  Stilttg.  18o3. 
Cerhard,  h*~i,  turn.  xii.  Th.  Iteza,  lh  i'eru  a 
VUMAu*  Krcl  Oith.  Sotis,  Cenev.  1571).  Ph. 
Mornay,  Tr.  </e  I E<jH*e,  Ixmd.  1575.  Van  da 
I  Marck,  L-ct.  Acml.  ii..  iii.  Stahl,  Kirchenrerf.t* 
tuny  mien  lttcht  uwl  Lehrt  >kr  Prvtestmten,  1840 
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Klak  Die  christl.  Kirche  (from  tlie  Dutch),  I  .rips. 
1838.  Petersen,  MY  Idee  der  christl.  K.  3  Ude. 
I*ip*.  1839-44.  Tli.  Kliefoth,  JcA<  /iucher  run  der 
Kirche,  1854.  Iihe,  Drti  Bitch  tr  run  d.  Kirche, 
1845.  Dclitzsch,  I'irr  Biicher  von  d.  Kirche, 
1847.  J.  W.  F.  Hilling,  Gimtdsutze  d,  erany. 
Kirchemerfatsuny,  2«  Aufl.  Lrlang.  1851.  L.  Kicii- 
tcr,  GYscA.  der  erany.  Kireheneerfassuny  in  Deul- 
tchland,  1851.  Sclierer,  Lf/uiste  (tune  Theorie 
de  tKylise  chritienne,  Paris,  1845.  Julius  Miiller, 
Die  unsichtbart  und  die  siehtbare  Kirche,  Deutsche 
Zcitsehrift,  1850.  Miinchmeyer,  Z*<'e  unsichtbart 
un*l  siehtbare  Kirche,  Getting.  1854.  G.  V*.  I^echler, 
(J etch,  der  /'resbyt.  Verfassuny  feit  der  Reforma- 
tion, I*yden  (prize  essay),  1854.  Yitringa,  />e 
Synayoytt  Wtert  Tdtn  tret,\je\\eo\t.  1720.  Plondcl, 
Lpiscopis,  etc.  Planck,  Hitch,  d.  chr.-kirchl. 
fJetetUehaftsrerfassmiy,  5  Me.  ]  805-9-  Ziegler, 
tutch.  d.  Kirehenveifassuny,  1820.  Peter  King, 
Imptiry  into  the  Const,  of  /'rim.  Church,  1712. 
George  Gillespie,  Anion'*  Jiod  Blossominy,  etc. 
Lond.  1646.  101.  Calamv,  17m/.  of  Presb.  Gor. 
1054.  Jus  Dicinum  Rtt/iminis  Lcdtsia,  1646. 
X.  Y.  1844.  Aytous  Odyinal  C<mst.  of  Church. 
Kulherford,  Riyht  if  I'n  s*yteites.  D.  King,  Lx- 
pot.  of  Prttb.  dor.  Fdiuh.  1853.  •).  M.  Mason, 
L stays  on  Church.  Hetheringtou's  Hist.  Wtst- 
minster  Assembly,  ('has.  1  lodge,  On  the  Church,  in 
Princeton  Jttcieir,  1853-5.  Lssays  m  die  Prim- 
itice  Church  Ojfieers,  New  York.  1851.  L.  Cole- 
man, The  Apostolical  awl  /'riinilice  Church,  2d 
ed.  Post.  1844.  Thos.  Smyth,  Presbytery  and  nut 
Prelacy,  1840.  William  Cunningham,  Discus- 
lions  on  Church  Principles,  Fdinh.  1863.  W.  D. 
Killen,  The  Ancient  Church,  1861.  Congrega- 
tionalism and  1.m>i  i  km.kncy:  John  Cotton, 
Doctrine  of  Church,  1643-8.  Owen  s  Woiki,  vols, 
xv.,  xvi.  Thos.  Goodwin's  Work*,  vol.  vi.  Thos. 
Hooker,  Church  Diseiplint,  1648.  John  Wise, 
Gov.  of  Church,  1715.  I81JO.  Kohinstm's  Just  and 
Necessary  Apoloyy,  Works,  i.  S.  Daudson,  Led. 
Polity  .V*  Tttt.  0>ngl.  Ixtts.  vol.  xiii.  Lond.  A. 
C.  Dick,  Church  Polity,  2d  ed.  1851.  Cambridge 
and  Say  brook  Platforms.  The  Works  of  Uphani. 
Punchani,  Dexter  (1865).  I.i  im opal  Ciitm  h  : 
Cranmer,  Works,  i.  376,  ii.  11,  (  ami).  1843.  Kid- 
ley,  Conference  with  Latimer,  p.  122.  Cambr.  1843. 
Hooper,  Works,  ii.  41,  Cambr.  1852.  liecon, 
Works,  i.  2'J3,  ii.  41,  <  amb.  1843.  Hooker,  Ltd. 
Polity,  iii.  1,  v.  68,  78.  Andrewes,  Works,  viii. 
Oxf.  1854.  K.  Field,  /Ik.  of  Church,  Cambr.  1847- 
bi  Thos.  Jackson,  Works,  xii.  Lond.  l^aud,  Con- 
ference, with  Fisher,  Oxf.  184U.  Jeremy  Taylor. 
Works,  v.  I>ond.  184!).  ltramhall.  Works,  L-iii. 
Oxf.  1842.  Thonidikc,  Works,  i.-vi.  Oxf.  1844. 
HiUou's  Perj>etual  Gor.  1593.  John  Kogers,  \iti- 
bk  and  Incitildc  Church,  2d  ed.  1719.  K.  Sander- 
eon,  The  Church,  ed.  W.  Cootie.  G.  Hickes, 
Titntises,  3  vols.  1847.  K.  Cosin,  Led.  Anyt. 
PdiUia,  1684.  Pearson,  on  Art.  /A',  of  Creed; 
tinvue.  on  saint  ,  X.  Y.  1865.  Slillingflect,  Irtni- 
evm,  WorkA,  iii.  Tn-atisos  by  A  hps.  Wake,  Potter 
;ath  ed.  1852),  and  Whatclv,  Kingdom  of  Chdst, 
N.  Y.  1841.  Slater" s  Original  Draft,  1717,  1830. 
Crakanthorp,  Defensio  Led.  Am,l.  new  ed.  1847. 
Courayer.  hnylish  Ordinations,  new  ed.  1840.  A. 
lilton,  The  Church,  etc.  lxmd.  1851,  X.  Y.  1856. 
W.  Palmer,  Treatise  on  the  Church,  3d  ed.  2  vols. 
1812.  W.  Goode.  CtW.  Ch.  Ln.J.  1851,  X.  V.  1853. 
Arnold,  Frayment  on  Church,  in  Miscellaneous 
Works,  1850.  Coleridge,  /yiy  Sermons.  The  An- 
%rutUso(  Uingham,  Bates,  Kiddle.  Hook  s  Church 


Diction y,  1852.  J.  J.  Plunt,  Const,  of  Farlj 
Church.  Kaye.  Gor.  ami  Disdjdine  frst  Tkrt* 
Centuries,  Lond.  1855.  Wordsworth,  Theophihu 
AnyUcanus,  I»nd.  1857;  X.  Y.  1858;  in  Frenct 
1861. 

Chl'kcii  and  Statk.  De  Marcs,  De  Concord 
dia  Sactrdotii  et  /mjterii,  Paris,  1663.  Cenni 
MmumeiUa  Dominatkatit  Pontif.  2  vols.  4to,  Kom. 
1760-61.  Iklbmiinc,  />e  Potest.  Pom.  /'ontif. 
Home,  1618.  Theiner,  Codex  Di/dennaticus,  3  vol*, 
fol.  Koine,  1802.  Gosselin,  /'ou-er  of  Pojhs,  etc.  2 
vols.  Kalt.  1860.  De  Dominis,  De  Jitjmb.  LccL 
Francof.  1617-1658.  Pithou,  /.et  /.iherUt  de, 
tgylist  GaUicane,  Paris,  1594.  Possuct,  /hfensio 
Declnrationis,  1730.  Dupin,  Trade  de  la' Puis- 
sance ecclis.  et  tetnjtordle,  1707.  Dupin,  Manuel 
du  /iroit  tccUs.  Paris,  4th  ed.  1845.  Febroniua, 
De  Statu  FccUswr,  2  vols.  2d  ed.  1770.  Scharpff, 
Lntstehuny  des  Kirchenstaats,  1854,  transl.  Halt. 
I860.  Sugenheim,  Gesch.  des  Kirchenstaats,  1854. 
Hasse,  Vvreiniyunyder  yeistl.  vnd  tedt.  Oberyexnlt. 
1855.  IWhmcr,  Lntstehuny  del  Kirchenstaats, 
1753;  De.  Jure  L'pisc.  Principum  tranyel.  Hal. 
1712.  Zachariw,  Linhtit  des  Stoats  und  der 
Kirche,  1797.  C.  Kiffel,  Geschichtlichc  DartteU 
luny  des  i'trhdUnisses,  Mainz,  1836.  Di  Uinger, 
The  Church  and  Churches,  transl.  1863.  De 
Maistre,  Du  Pope.  Dupanloup,  Jm  Svwerainete 
I'trntificale,  2d  «1.  Paris,  1860.  F.  P.  Kenrick, 
Primacy  of  the  /Idy  See,  Phil.  1845.  McClintock, 
Temporal  Power,  etc.  \  inet,  rtsni  sur  la  Man- 
ift station  del  Conrictoms  rtliy.  Paris,  1826;  Sin- 
la  Conscience,  etc.  1829.  A  bp.  Wake.  The  Au- 
thority of  Princei,  1697.  S.  Kutherford,  Lex  /lex, 
Ij)nd.  1644.  Warburton,  Alliance  Church  and 
State,  1736.  Hobhes,  Leriathan,  1608.  J.  R.  l*rety- 
man,  Ch.  ofLnyl.  and  Lrastianism,  1854.  II.  W. 
Willierforce,  //ittory  of  Lrastianism,  1851.  Glad- 
stone, State  in  Relation  to  Church,  2  vob.  4th  ed. 
1841;  Church  Prindpltt,  1840.  Pusey,  Royal  Su- 
premacy, 1847.  Coleridge,  Ctmstitution  of  Church 
and  State,  1830.  Maurice,  Kiuydom  of  Christ, 
X.  Y.  rcpr.  1838.  Thos.  Arnold.  I'rinciples  Church 
Ref.  1833.  Chalmers.  National  Churches,  1838 
Wardlaw,  National  Church  /Establishments,  1839. 

Gi-.NKii.vL  Ciiunrn  Himokv.  Kusebius,  Soc- 
nites,  Sozomen,etc.  Camb.  1720;  transl.  6  vols.  Ix>nd. 
1838.  Kutinus,  Hist.  Led.  (coutiii.  Fus.)  Kom.  1740- 
41.  Annals  of  Gregory  of  Tours,  Yen.  Pede,  Adam 
of  Premen.  Xicephonis  Callisti,  etc.  Kom  an  Cath- 
olic Hij»Toi:iaN!s:  liaronius,  Anualts  Lcclet.  cent, 
bv  Kanialdus,  Pzovius,  Mansi,  38  vols.  fol.  Lucie, 
1738-59.  Xatalis  Alexander,  Hist.  Led.  Paria, 
8  vols.  fol.  1699.  Mansi,  Conrilioi  um  t  'olleetio,\  ]or- 
encc,  31  vols.  fol.  1759  fl*.  1  leury,  Hist.  Lcclts. 
cont.  Fabre,  36  torn.  Paris,  1601-1740.  Sacharelli,  6 
torn.  4to,  Kom.  1773-95.  Stolberg,  Gesch.  d.  Rdiy. 
Jesu,  cont.  v.  Kerz.  38  Pde.  1825-34.  D,  ilinCer, 
tiesch.  d.  K.  transl.  4  vols.  I^nd.  1840-8.  Kitter, 
Handbuch,Z  Ikle.  5th  ed.  1854;  Alzoj:,  5th  ed. 
1850.  Kohrlacber,  Hist.  Iniv.  dt  t Xylite,  29 
tomes,  Paris,  1842  ft".;  Henrion,  25  torn*,  new  ed. 
1859.  Darras,  Clh.  /lift.  20  vols,  transl.  vola. 
1-4,  Xew  York,  1865-tJ6.  Palma,  Pitrlect.  Hist 
Led.  3  vols.  Koine,  1838-42.  Picotkktant  HlsTO- 
iiians:  Ctnturia  Matjdeburyevses,  13  torn,  fol 
1559-1574.  yottinger,  /list.  Lecles.  9  torn.  1655- 
67.  Mosheini,  Inst.  Hist.  LccL  1755;  transl 
M unlock.  Xew  York,  5th  ed.  1854.  Yenema,  InsL 
Hist.  /.cel.  7  vols.  Lugd.  Rat.  1777-83.  Schrickh 
Alhiemeine  Kirchen,,etchichte,  45  Thle.  1768-  181t» 
Heiike,  Ally.  Cetchichte  der  Kirche.  9  Thle.  at 
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r,  1823.  Seamier,  Allg.  Oesch.  (General  His- 
tory of  the  Church),  0  IWe.  Herl.  1824-57:  trans- 
lated by  .los.  Torrcy,  Host.  1848-54,  5  vols.;  re- 
printed in  Undon  and  FdiLhuivh.  Gicseler, 
Lehrbuch  ( Text  Hook  of  Church  History),  0  lltle. 
1824-57;  3  vol*,  to  Ketonualiou.  transl.  by  Cmii- 
aingham,  Phila.  1830;  translated  by  Davidson, 
and  in  part  by  H.  H.  Smith,  to  1048,  4  vols.  Now 
York.  1858-00.  Haw,  Lehrbuch,  7th  ed.  Irand. 
by  Wing,  New  York,  1855.  Guertcke,  Hawllmch, 
3  IWe.  8th  ed.  I8.V1,  1st  vol.  tnuul.  by  Shedd, 
Andover,  1857;  Niedner,  Lehrbuch,  new  ed.  18041; 
Gfr.  rcr,  7  IWe.  to  1305,  1841-00;  Kurt/,  transl. 
by  Sch*tler,  Phila.  2  \oU.  1800;  F.  C.  Raur,  5 
IWe.;  Hasse,  3  Bde.  1804;  Kbninl,  2  IWe.  18»i3. 
A.  J.  Matter,  //«»*.  «»«'r.  </e  Ctfgli*e,  4  torn.  Paris, 
1839.  Chas.  Hardwiek,  J/iA/fc  ,1.7.*  awl  Ref  2 
voU.  1853-41.  J.  €.  Ribcrtson.  Ancient  on  I  Medi- 
aW,  2  vol.*.  3d  ed.  1S04.  Waddiiiu'ton,  thro'  Kef. 
8  Tols.  1835  ft".    Hates,  College  Lecture*. 

Histoky  ok  Tin;  Kaui.y  Ciii  w  ii:  Tilleniont, 
Memoires  /*>ur  servir,  etc,  10  vols.  4to,  Paris, 
1693-1701  inrst  mix  cent.) .  Moslichn,  ///"*/.  Com- 
menturies,  2  vol*,  tnuisl.  by  M  unlock,  N*.  Y.  1852. 
H.  H.  Mihnan,  3  vols,  new  ed.  N.  Y.  1800.  Cave, 
Lifts  of  the  Father*,  new  e«i.  ( >xf.  1841);  Hist.  Lift. 
Oxf.  1740.  Kd.  Hurtoii,  Lectures,  4th  ed.  Oxf. 
1855.  Blunt.  First  Three  Cent.  I.jnd.  1850. 
Baumgarten'a  yl/**/.  //<!»/.  2  vol*,  transl.  Kdinb. 
Schaff,  vl^jjto/iVr  CWc/,,  \.  Y.  1853;  Church  to 
800,  3  vol*.  1859-07.  C:i|iefi<^ue,  4  vol*,  Paris,  1850. 
Pressenx'1,  Trois  //rem.  Si  <.7t.«,  Paris,  4  torn.  1858 
B*.  Hagenbach,  Vorlesnngen,  2  Tide.  1855-4i.  .1. 
P.  Ijuige,  2  Hde.  1854.  V.  D.  Maurice,  Lecture*, 
Camb.  1854.  Win.  Bright,  313  to  451,  Und.  1800. 
T.  W.  Allies  (Horn.  Cath.},  Formation  of  Christen- 
dom, i.  Und.  1805.  Moberly,  Christians  at  Rmne, 
Lond.  1801. 

Hl.STOltY   OF  THE   KahTKUW  ClM  ltrlll_H  :  U 

Quien,  Orient  Christianas,  Paris,  1732.  Assemani, 
BibUothect  Orientals*,  Itonic.  1705.  Henaudot. 
Liturgiarum  OrienJ'dium  ColUctio,  Paris,  1720. 
Mouravieff,  Church  of  llama,  Oxf.  1842.  R.  W. 
BLickmore,  Dtctrine  of  Human  Church,  Aberdeen, 
1845.  Waddington,  /list,  of  Creek  Church,  new 
ed.  Und.  1854.  Palmer,  bits,  on  the  Orthmhtx 
Communion,  Lond.  1853.  Prince  Galit/.in,  L'  Kg  lite 
greet*- russe,  Paris,  1801.  Badger,  Sestorians  awl 
their  Ritual,  Lond.  1852.  J  M.  Ne.de,  Int.  to 
Hist,  of  the  Eastern  Church,  and  Patriarchate 
Of  Alexawiria,  4  vols.  lond.  1847-50.  Pitripio*. 
Ltgiise.  Orientate,  3  vols.  1855.  Stanley,  Lect- 
ures on  the  Eastern  Church,  Und.  and  N.  Y.  1802. 
A.  Pichler,  Oesch.  <ler  Trtnnung  zicisehen  Orient 
un/l  Occiltnt,  2  Hde.  Miinchen,  1803-5.  Macuire, 
TheoL  dogmatu/ue  orthmiore,  2  vol*.  Paris,  1800. 
W.  Heverid^e,  Synoeiikun.  tire  Pawlert.e  Canonum 
ab  Feci.  Onrca  recpt.  2  vols.  Oxf.  1072-82.  John 
G.  King,  The  Creek  Church  in  Rama,  4to,  Und. 
1772.  Latin  Cnt'icdi  :  Milnian's  Latin  Chris- 
tianity, 8  vol*.  N.  Y.,  eil.  18<io-l.  iCanke,  Hist, 
of  Popes,  ete.  3  vol*.  Ixmd.  Pliila.  1851.  4  >il>lM>ti".s 
Dtcline  awl  Fall  of  Han.  F.mp.  Thus,  f  ireenwoor], 
Cathedra  Petri,  5  vols.  18VMU.  p.  .Jatle,  Re- 
qtttn  P'tntijicum,  Herol.  1 H5 1  fto  a.  i».  11!»8). 
lo^rver  Hist,  of  Po/tei.  ed.  S.  If.  Cot.  3  voU. 
5>hila.  1840.  PhU.  Midler,  Die  r^nUchen  Pahite, 
14  Hde.  1855.  .1.  E.  Kiddle,  History  >f  P»pacy, 
i  vols.  I^tnd.  1S54. 

Hiutoky  ok  tiik  Rkkohmatiox:  Jo.  Sleid- 
aaus,  f)e  Sbitu   Relit/ioms,  etc..  1555  ;  F.iiirlish 
1080,by  Uohun.  SinUtiui,  ,4mm-i/.  R.f.  ed. 
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I  Cyprian.  I^ips.  1718.    Seckendorf,  Comment.  Hist 
jed*.  2,   1004.    HaKenbach,   VorUsungen,  6  Hde 
1851-4.    Alerlo.  d'Aubigm4,  Hist.  Ref.  5  vol*.  N 
Y.  1843.    Marheineke,  Oesch.  tl.  teiltschen  Ref.  4 
Thle.  Herl.  1831.    Neudecker,  Oesch.  d  Ref.  1843; 
tl.  Protest.  2  IVIc.  1844;  Urkuwlen,  1830;  Arten- 
stucke,  1838;  Xeue  Heitruge,  2  Hde.  1841.  Villers' 
Essay,  tran.d.  Phila.  1833.    J.  IX-Uinccr  (Rom. 
Cath.).  Die  Reformation,  3  Hde.  1851.    H.  Soamai, 
Hist.  Ref.  4  vols.  1820.  I>.  Iianke,  Deutsche  Ctsch. 
tin  Zeitalter  d.  Ref.  5  Hde.  Herl.  1831'  ff,  tr.uifl. 
Phila.  1844.    J.  H.  Hottingcr,  Hist.  Fed.  1055: 
.1.  J.  Hottinjjer,  Heleetische  Kirehengcsch. 
ff.   J.  de  Heauwtbre,  Hist.  d«  la  Ref.  3  vols.  Berne 
1785.    Merle  d'Aubigne.  Ref.  in  Stcitzerbtntl,  2  v. 
1804.     Theod.  Heza,  Hist.  Fed.  3  torn.  1580.  De 
Thou,  Hist,  sui  Temp.  5  v.  fol.  1020.    (J.  de  Felice. 
Hist.  Protest,  in  France,  trinsl.  N.  Y.  1851.  W 
Haag.  La  France  Protest.  10  vol*.  1850  ff.  Smed 
lev,  Ref.  Relit/ion  in  France,  3  vols.  Von  Poleoz 
Gesch.'  d.  franz.  Protest.  4   Hde.  1853-04.  L 
Kanke,  Civil  War*  in  France,  N  Y.  1854.  Ger 
hard  Hrondt's  Hist.  Ref.  in  Low  Countries,  4  v.  fol 
1770.    Thos.  McCrie,  Hist,  tf  Ref.  in  Italy  ana 
S/jain,  2  vols.  1833.     Posseeuw-M.  Hilaire,  Hist. 
tfFsjtague,  toin.  vii.,  viii.    Ref.  ami  Anti-Ref.  in 
Iktfiemia,  from  the  German,  2  vols.  Lond.  1845. 
Giudelv,  Huh  men  und  Mafiren,  etc.  2  IWe.  Prag, 
1857.  "  Palaekv,  Huh  men's  Oesch.  3  IWc.  1854. 
Krosinski,  Re),  in  Poland,  2  vols.  L.nd.  18-38. 
Hist,  of  J'rott st.  in  Hungary,  \jond.  1854.  Milliter, 
Kirehengcsch.  r.  Itanemark  u.  Xnncegen,  3  llile. 
I>ei|«*.  1833.    Knox,  Hist.  RrJ'.  in  Scotia iuf,  Ixlinb. 
1732;  (iilb.  Stu:irt  s,  I<ond.  178; » ;  Publications  of 
the  Wndrow  and  Sjwttiswtxj  le  Sxieties;  llelhering- 
ton's  Cliureh  Hist,  of  S.  2  voU.  1S43.  Stephen'! 
Hi*l.  4  vol*.  Iiond.  1844;  Stevenson  *  Hist,  lulinb. 
1815;  McCries  Sketches,  2  vols.  1824;  Cunning- 
hain's  History,  2  vols.  Kdinh.  1850.    Thos.  Mc- 
Lachlan,  Early  Scottish  Chinch,  Ivdinb.  18415. 

Ht-sTOltV  OK  TIIK  I  jlL'HIII  OK  F..NOl.A.M>:  He«le, 

Hist.  Feel.  Oxf.  1840.  Lsshcr,  Hritan.  Fates 
Antitj.  Work.*,  v.,  \l  Collier,  Feel.  Hist.  <J  v.  1845. 
Fuller,  Church  Hist.  G  vols.  cd.  Hrewer.  Huniet, 
Hist.  Ref.  4  vol*.  Oxf.  1820.  Masainglwrd,  HisL 
Engl.  Re  f.  \jom\.  1842.   Southey,  HtU  of  Church, 

2  vols.  L»nd.  1837.  Short,  Sketches  <f  Hist.  I»nd 
1847.  (  burton.  Early  Eng.  Ch.  Lond.  1841. 
Stubbs,  Ri  tnstrum  Sacrum  Ant/l.  Oxf.  1858.  l>e- 
Iwrv,  HisL  Ch.  Eng.  1035-1717,  I-ond.  18410. 
(i.  G.  Perry,  Hist.  Ch.  Engl,  from  Death  of  F.liz. 

3  vols.  18H1.  H.»xter,  Ch.  Hist.  Engl  2  vols.  Und. 
1840.  Wilkin*,  Coneit.  Mag.  licit.  4  \o\a  Und 
1737,  fob;  new  ed.  in  preparation  for  Oxf  I 'hit 
Press.  Wordsworth,  Feel.  Hiog.  4  m  Is  Und 
1830.  Hook,  Lie**  Ab/>*.  Cantcrb.  vols.  1-5,  Und 
18»10-07.  Anderson,  Hist.  Colonial  Ch.  Eng.  8 
vol*.  2d  ed.  Und.  1850.  Skinner,  Fed.  Hist 
Scottawl,  Und.  1788;  Kussell,  Hist.  Ch.  in  S.-ot- 
land,  Und.  1834.  Thos.  Lathbury,  Hist,  of  Son- 
Jurors,  Und.  1845.  Mant,  Hist.  Ch.  Ireland, 
2d  ed.  2  vols.  Und.  1841;  King.  Church  Hist. 
In  I  , ml,  Dublin.  1845.  Wilberforee,  Hist.  Ptvt. 
E/>.  Ch  in  Am.  Und.  1844;  Hp.  White's  Menunrs: 
Hawk*.  Ifoe.  Hist.  Maryliwl,  Ya.,  Conn.,  e<c. 

Hi.-^Mitv  or  otiikk  Hka.\«  iiks  ok  tiik 
Ciirurif  i>  F.\c;i.AM)  ami  Ami  kica:  Daniel 
Neal,  Hist,  of  Purit  ins,  1723-38;  New  York,  2 
vol*.  18,58.  .1.  H.  Marsden,  History  of  Earlier  ana 
Later  Puritans,  2  voLs.  Lmd.  1852;  Hist,  of  Chrit- 
ti  in  Churches  »wl  Sects,  2  vois.  Und.  1856.  B«ij. 
Hanburj-,  Memorials  of  the  CongregntionaUstt  a 
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rok.  I/md  1831M4.  Sam.  Hopkins,  The  Ai^cj, 
3  vols,  llost.  18t»0.  'I'll.  Trice,  Hist.  of  Tnii.  AW 
Conformity,  2  vols.  18-irJ-8.  Ed.  Calamy,  Xvn- 
G'Hj.  Memorial,  ed.  ralmcr,  2d  ed.  3  vols.  Lond. 
1802.  lieiy.  Ilrook,  /.<V<ji  u/'/Ae  Puritans,  3  vols. 
I/md.  1813.  iSogue  and  liennctt's  Hist,  of  Dis- 
ttntu-s  to  1308,  2d  ed.  Und.  1830.  James  licn- 
nctt.  Hist,  of  Dissent,,*,  1808-18:18.  Um\.  18*.. 
W.  Wilson,  /AW.  'inr/  Ami-/,  of  Diss.  Church.tr,  4 
vol*.  1808.  C.  Walker,  I  list.  Iiui,  ptiuhuctj,  10t;0- 
lil.  Waddinj.'ton,  Cony.  Hist,  to  W\'l,  Lond.  18U2. 
Thos.  Head,  Ao«-C..r,j;., -»mW.<  in  Wain,  18til.  I. 
1'  Kupp,  tfriyinal  Hist.  <>J  A\  liyioits  D(  nominations 
in  United  Suites,  Phila.  1S44.  li.  Haird.  lUliyion 
in  Anuria,  1844.  Is.  Ilaekus,  /AW.  «>/'  iinftists, 
3  rok  1801;  Benedict,  Baptists,  N.  V."l848:  Tut- 
ting, /AW.  Vindications,  18"»0.  Young's  Chronicle 
of  tin  Pityri.ns,  2d  ed.  1844.  Felt's  Ecclesiastical 
Hist.  cfX.  England,  2  vols.  18."..'}.  Palfrev's  /AW. 
\tw  Enyland,':i  vols.  llost.  1808-4J4.  Tracy.  77,e 
GYertf  Atcakcniny,  Host.  1842.  Lhden,  AY,r  Ah,/. 
Theocracy,  transl.  Iloston,  1858.  Astie,  Hut.  tU*\ 
Ettds-  I  'nis,  2  totn.  Paris,  lSrJ.j.  Al>el  Stevens, 
Hist,  of  Methodism,  3  vols.  18:>8-til :  Hist.  Mtfh. 
E/>.  Ch.  in  U.  »S.  2  vols.  18*>4.  Ha/.elius,  Am. 
Lutheran  Cli.  184(1  ;  Sehtnuckcr,  Am.  J.titheran- 
itm,  18ol.  Demarest,  /.'</.  />u/o7i  Church,  18o'J. 
Chas.  Hodge,  Constitutional  Hist,  Presh.  Church, 
2  vols.  18:i9.  K.  H.  Gillett,  /AW.  /Vf*&.  Ch,  2 
vols.  1864.  H.  11.  S.  it  F.  M. 

*  CHURCHES,  ROBBERS  OF,  is  the 

translation  (A.  V.)  of  ltpoav\ov%  (Acts  xix.  37) 
which  should  be  "  mbliers  of  temples  ''  ur  sacrile- 
gious." The  Kphesian  town-clerk  declared  that  no 
Recusation  like  this  could  be  brought  against  Paul's 
com|ianions,  Gaius  and  Aristarehus.  The  temples 
of  tlie  heathen  contained  images  of  unld  and  silver, 
\oti\e  otlcrings  and  other  gifts,  which  were  often 
plundered.  Churches,"  when  our  version  was 
made,  denoted  places  of  pai^m  as  w  ell  as  of  Christian 
worship,  and  hence  this  latter  application  of  the 
term,  which  is  now  so  incongruous,  was  not  im- 
projier  then.  I  or  examples  of  this  wider  usage  in 
the  older  writers,  see  Trench,  Authorized  Vtrskm, 
Ac,  p.  42  (ed.  185UJ.  II. 

CHU'SHAN  -  RISHATHA'IM  (Jtn2 

Z|'07^,~l :  Xovoapaadain ;  [Comp.  Xov<rcu>- 
p«radaln-]  Chuyin  Hastthaim),  the  king  of  Meso- 
potamia who  oppressed  Israel  during  eight  years  in 
the  generation  immediately  following  Joshua  (Judi;. 
iii.  8).  The  seat  of  his  dominion  was  probably  the 
region  lielwcen  the  Kuphrates  and  the  KhnUmr,  to 
which  the  name  of  Mesopotamia  always  attached 
hi  a  sjieeial  way.  In  the  early  cuneiform  inscrip- 
tions this  country  appears  to  I*  quite  distinct  from 
Assyria;  it  is  inhabited  by  a  jieople  called  Sairi, 
who  are  divided  into  a  vast  nui.ilier  of  jietty  trilies 
And  offer  but  little  ivsistance  to  the  Assyrian  armies. 
No  centralized  monarchy  is  found,  but  as  none  of 
the  Assyrian  historical  inscriptions  date  earlier  than 
•lout  n.  c.  1  KM),  which  is  some  centuries  later 
than  the  time  of  Chushan,  it  is  of  course  quite  j 
possible  that  a  very  diflercnt  condition  of  things 
may  have  existed  in  his  day.  In  the  weak  and 
livided  state  of  Western  Asia  at  this  time,  it  was 
easy  fur  a  brave  and  skillful  chief  to  build  up  rapidly 
ft  vast  power,  w  hich  was  apt  to  crumble  away  almost 
fts  quickly.  The  case  of  Solomon  is  an  instance. 
Ohushan-Kishathaim's  voke  was  broken  from  the 
ftcck  cf  the  people  of  Israel  at  the  end  of  ci-ht 


years  by  Othniel,  Caleb's  nephew  (Judg.  ill.  10a 
and  nothing  more  is  heard  of  Mesopotamia  aa  aa 
aggressive  [tower.  The  rise  of  the  Assyrian  empire, 
alwut  n.  r.  1270,  would  naturally  red  'ce  the  bor- 
dering nations  to  insignificance.  (1.  R. 

CHU'SI  (\ovs,  Alex.  Xovct*i;  [Aid.  Comp. 
Xovai-]  \  idg.  omits),  a  place  named  only  in  Judith 
vii.  18,  as  near  Kkrelxd,  and  ujion  the  br>K>k  Moch- 
mur.  It  was  doubtless  in  central  rdtstine,  but 
id!  the  names  appear  to  be  very  corrupt,  and  are 
not  recognizable. 

CHU'ZA  (properly  Chvzas,  Xou(dsi  [Chmai 
or  -t<t] ),  iirirponos,  or  house-steward  of  Herod  (An- 

tipas),  whose  wife  Joanna  {'Iwdvya,  n^H^\ hav- 
ing Im-cii  heale<i  by  our  I>ord  either  of  possession  by 
an  eiil  spirit  or  of  a  disease,  l>ecame  attached  to 
that  body  of  women  who  accompanied  Him  on  his 
journeyings  (Luke  viii.  3);  and,  togetlier  with  Mary 
Magdalen  and  Mary  the  mother  [?]  of  James, 
having  come  early  to  the  sepulchre  on  the  morning 
I  of  the  resurrection,  to  bring  spices  and  ointment* 
to  complete  the  burial,  brought  word  to  the  Apostle* 
that  the  Ixtrd  was  risen  (Luke  xxiv.  10). 

1L  A 

CIC'CAR  0">2S).  [JoniiAx;  Toi-oGitAi>ii- 

ICAL  TK11.MS.J 

CILIC  IA  (KiAiKi'a),  a  maritime  province  in 
the  S.  E.  of  Asia  Minor,  bordering  on  1'amphylia 
in  the  W.,  Lycaoiiia  and  Cappadocia  in  the  N.,  and 
Syria  in  the  K.  lx»fty  mountain  chains  separate 
it  from  these  provinces,  Mous  Amanus  from  Syria, 
and  Antitaurus  from  Cappadocia  :  these  barriers 
can  be  surmounted  only  by  a  few  diiticult  passes; 
the  former  by  the  Tortie  Anianides  at  the  head  of 
the  valley  of  the  Pinarus,  the  latter  by  the  Porta? 
Cilicirc  near  the  sources  of  the  Cydnus;  towards 
the  S.,  however,  an  outlet  was  afforded  between  the 
Sinus  Issicus  and  the  spurs  of  Amanus  for  a  road, 
which  atterwards  crossed  the  Porta:  Syria-  bi  the 
direction  of  Aiilioch."  The  sea-const  is  rock-bound 
in  the  W.,  low  and  shelving  in  the  E.;  the  chief 
rivers,  Sams,  Cydnus,  ami  (  alvcadnus.  were  inac- 
cessible to  ves-sels  of  any  size  from  sand-bars  formed 
at  their  mouths.  The  western  jwrtion  of  the 
province  is  intersected  with  the  ridges  of  Anti- 
taurus, and  was  denominated  Trachea,  remyU,  iu 
contradistinction  to  Pedias,  the  keel  district  in  the 
E.  The  latter  portion  was  remarkable  for  its  beauty 
and  fertility,  as  well  as  for  its  luxurious  climate: 
hence  it  l>ecame  a  favorite  residence  of  the  Creeks 
after  its  incorjwration  into  the  Macedonian  empire, 
and  its  capital  Tai:sI  S  was  elevated  into  the  seat 
of  a  celebrated  sehool  of  philosophy.  The  connec- 
tion l>ctwccn  the  Jews  ami  <  ilicia  dates  from  the 
time  when  it  !>ecan»e  part  of  the  Syrian  kingdom. 
Antioehus  the  Creat  is  said  to  have  introduced 
2000  families  of  the  .lews  into  Asia  Minor,  many 
of  whom  probably  sett  let!  in  (_  ilicia  (Joseph.  Ant 

xii.  3,  §  4).  In  the  A]*>stolic  age  they  were  still 
there  in  considerable  number*  (Acts  vi.  l»).  Cil:'ian 
mercenaries,  probably  from  Trachea,  served  in  the 

i  Ixxly-truanl  of  Alexander  Janmeus  (Joseph.  An!. 

xiii.  13,  §  IS.  ./.  i.  4,  §  3).  Josephus  identitied 
(  ilicia  with  the  Tarshish  of  Gen.  x.  4;  Qapcbs  Si 
idapatis,  outus  yap  inaXuTo  rb  xaXaibv  t)  KiAiaci'o 
(Ant.  i.  ti,  §  1).    (  ilicia  was  from  its  geogrup'tica. 


«  Hence  the  close  connection  which  exUUs  betv«wi 
.Svrl.1  h.,3  tilicin,  as  ludicateU  in  AcU  x».  23,  41 
Ual  i.  2i: 
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aoafrixi  lite  high  road  lietween  Syria  and  the  West; 
It  was  also  the  u.ttive  country  of  St.  l'aul:  hence  \i 
was  usit.il  by  him,  first .  soon  after  his  cor. version 
(Gal.  i.  21;  Act*  ix.  •'id  ),  on  which  occasion  he 
probably  founded  the  church  there;  <*  and  again  in 
his  second  apostolical  journey,  when  ho  entered  it 
on  the  side  of  Syria,  and  crossed  Antitaurus  by  the 
Pvhe  Cdicie  into  Lycaonia  (Acta  xv.  -11). 

W.  I..  B. 

CINNAMON  "i^^,  V"-^  :  K^i^y. 
*inn'tmointtni),  a  well -known  :ironutic  substance, 
the  rind  of  tiie  l.-mrut  cmwunamum,  esdled  A'o- 
ruivlu-n'iulmii  in  <  evlon.  It  is  mentioned  in  Fx. 
xxx.  21  as  one  of  the  component  parts  of  the  holy 
anointing  oil.  which  M<wh  was  commanded  to  pre- 
pare; in  I'rov.  vii.  17  us  a  perfume  for  the  l.ed; 
and  in  Cant.  iv.  14  as  one  of  the  plants  of  the 
garden  which  is  the  image  of  the  *|>ouse.  In  Ilev. 
xviii.  M  it  is  enumerated  am. mi;  the  merchandise 
of  the  great  I  la  by  Ion.  It  was  imjiorted  into 
Jud.x>a  by  the  I'hanic'ians  or  by  the  Arabian*,  and 
is  now  found  in  Sumatra,  llonieo,  China,  Ac,  but 
chiefly,  and  of  the  U-st  quality,  in  the  S.  W.  part 
of  Cey  Ion,  where  the  soil  U  light  and  sandy,  and 
the  atmosphere  moist  with  the  prevalent  southern 
winds.  The  stem  and  lwiugh*  of  the  cinnamon-tree 
are  surroitnd.il  by  a  double  rind,  the  exterior  l>eiug 
whitish  or  gray,  and  almost  inodorous  and  tasteless; 
but  the  inner  one.  which  consists  properlv  of  two 
closely  connected  rinds,  furnishes,  if  dried  in  the 
sun,  that  much-valued  brown  cinnamon  which  is 
import.-d  to  us  in  the  shaj*1  of  tine  thin  barks, 
eight  or  ten  of  which,  rolled  one  into  the  other,  form 
sometimes  a  quill.    It  is  this  inner  rind  which  L» 

called  in  Fx.  xxx.  21.  —  "  spicy  cin- 

namon "  (K.diseh  ml  /<*•.).  From  the  coarser  pinees 
oil  of  cinnamon  is  obtaineij,  and  a  liner  kind  of  oil 
is  also  got  by  boiling  the  rijie  fruit  of  the  tree. 
This  last  is  used  in  the  com|H>sition  of  incense,  and 
diffuses  a  most  delightful  sernt  when  burning. 

Herodotus  (in.  1111  as.  nl.es  to  the  Greek  wor<l 
Kiwinwpov  a  1'ho-nician,  i.  t.  a  Semitic  origin. 
His  words  an:  :  upyidat  I*  Ktyoutrt  ntyd\as 
tpopt'fiy  ravra  rh  nip'pta,  ra  TjftttK  i»6  QoiytKuy 
pa06vrfs  Kiyfiuufioy  Ka\*ofi*y. 

The  meaning  of  the  Heb.  root  22"?  is  doubtful. 

The  Arab.  pjjt  =  to  tmtll  off*  rut  city  like  rancuJ 

nut-oil.  Gesenim  suggests  that  the  word  might 
have  had  the  notion  of  lifting  up  or  standing  ujh- 

nght,  Uke  i"^.  P"\  )       and  so  l>e  identical 

with  n2"^,  r  trm  i,  oil  mm*,  which  the  cinnamon- 
rind  resembles  in  fonn  when  prepared  for  the 
market,  and  has  hence  !>ceii  called  in  the  liter 
Latin  c<\iimUi,\n  Italian  <  m,!ii,  and  in  French 
cantth-.   Gcscnius  (  n<*.  1225)  corrects  his  former 

derivation  of  the  word  iin  l.<r.  .\f-ni.)  from  r*V.r*\ 

M  being  contrary  to  grammatical  aniLgy. 

W.  1). 

The  reader  is  relet  ml  to  Sir  I".  Tennent's  ('<  ul<>i> 
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of  this  substance  jiossessed  by  the  Western  nation! 
was  derived  from  China,  and  that  it  first  reached 
India  and  IMuenieia  overland  by  way  of  I'ersia;  at 
a  later  period  when  the  Arabs,  -the  merchants  of 
Shela.'  competed  for  the  trade  of  l'vre,  and  earned 
to  her  the  chief  ~f  all  spices  •  <  Iv.  xxvii.  22 ),  their 
supplie*  were  drawn  Ititu  tlwii  African  possessions, 
and  the  cassia  of  the  Trogloiytic  coast  supplanted 
the  cinnamon  of  the  lar  I-ast,  ;uid  to  a  great  extent 
excluded  it  from  the  market.*' 

With  regard  to  the  origin  of  the  word,  it  it 
prolable  that  it  is  derived  irom  the  1\ts'ui:i  "  Cin- 
tnuum,"  i.e.  '*  Chinese  amount  m  * '  isee  Tenner  it 
in/,  c. ).  l>r.  K'ovle,  howe\er,  conjotur.s  that  it 
is  allied  to  the  Cingalese  Otcyiui'inft,  '•  sweet  wood,' 
or  the  Malagan  Kniiiumif.  The  brothers  C.  G 
and  Th.  F.  L.  Nees  von  FsenU-ck  have  j.ublisbed 
a  Viduable  essay,  " />e  Ciim  unouo  DitputatL)" 
iAuvsnittik*  botnn.  lionmm<-*,  Fasc.  i.  liomia;, 
lS2i,  4 to),  to  which  the  reader  is  referml  for 
additional  information.  W.  H. 

CIN'NEROTII,  ALL  i'n'*i-,2,p-b3  :  »affa»- 
i$\  [Vat.  X,(paB;  Alex.  XtytptB:] 
unictin  uii  (\  neiiith  ),  a  district  named  with  the 
••land  of  Naphtali  "  and  <>t!ier  northern  places  as 
having  U-en  laid  waste  by  Ilenhadad  k. i 1 1 Lg  of  I  >amas- 
cas,  the  ally  of  Asa  king  of  Judah  n  K.  xv.  20) 
It  probably  took  its  name  from  the  adjacent  city  or 
!  lake  of  the  same  name  tin  other  passages  of  the 
i  A.  V.  [in  modem  editions]  s|>elt  Ciiinnekoth), 
'  and  was  possibly  the  small  eneloMsl  district  [3  toilet 
long  and  1  wide]  north  of  TiU  rias,  ami  by  the  tide 
of  the  lake,  afterwards  known  :cs  "the  plain  of 
I  <  iennesaret."    The  expression  -  All  Cinnerttli" 
is  unusual    and    may   I*   compand   with  "All 
Itithroti,"  -  probably,  like  tiiis,  a  district  and  not 
j  a  town.  G. 

CIRA'MA.  Tlie  pmpleoft  "irima  (U  Kipaff,*; 
[Vat.  Kftpafi:  Alex.  Kipaua-}  '"■■t»i  '*)  and  Gab 
des  came  up  with  ZorobaUl  from  Babylon  (1  Ksdt. 
v.  20).     [Ka  Mail] 

CIRCUMCISION  (nVra  :  »<p,to^:  cir- 
cumri.*in)  w.is  fteculiarly,  though  not  exclusively,  a 
.liiriih  rite.  It  was  enjoinetl  ujK>n  Abraham,  th« 
father  of  the  nation,  by  God,  at  the  institution, 
and  as  the  token,  of  the  Covenant,  which  assured 
to  him  and  his  descendants  the  promise  of  the 
Messiah  i. Gen.  xvii.).  It  was  thus  made  a  neces- 
sary condition  of  .lewish  nationality.  I '.very  male 
child  was  to  lie  circumcised  when  eight  days  old 
xii.  >l)  on  pain  of  death;  a  |>en:dty  which,  in 
the  case  of  Moses,  apfM-ars  to  ha\e  Us  n  demanded 
of  the  father,  when  the  I/.rd  ■■  sought  to  kill  him  ' 
Us-aus.'  his  son  was  iineircumcised  '  Fx.  iv.  24-2t»\ 
If  the  eighth  tlay  were  a  s-  il-'.ith  the  rite  was  no! 
|(0Stporud  (dohn  vii.  22.  2  i ;.  Sl  ivts.  whethei 
home-l»»rn  or  purchased,  were  circumcised  (Geu 
xvii.  12.  FTi;  and  foreigners  must  ha\e  their  malea 
circunicjs4-rl  ln-fore  liu-i  could  lw  allovi.-d  to  partaki 

of  the  j.-iss,,\er  i  Fx.  xii.  4H).  or  be<  le  .Jewish 

citi/eiis  (.lud.  xiv.   10.     S.s;  also  l.sth.  viii.  17, 


(i.  o'J'j)  for  much  interesting  information  on  the 
tubject  of  the  early  history  of  the  cinnamon  plan* 
Jlis  writer  U-lieves  that  -  the  earliest  knowledg 


•  a  Probably  "  chun-hes."  for  the  plural  Act*  xv. 
D)  Datumliy  refrrs  to  cliurchirs  in  each  of  tliv  t*o 
Itovbicea,  'tot  to  ono  church  iu  each  of  the  two. 


1  wiiere  for  Heb.  Z>"Tn*H,2,  ••b.c.mie  .lews,'*  the 
I.XX.  have  pitrt'n'JVTo  na\  'I  >uSa»0o').  The 
knowledg-  o|N-ratioti,  which  was  p.'ribnned  with  a  sharp  in»tn>- 
ment  :T.x.  iv.  2"»;  .lo-li.  v.  2  [K\iri:|i,  was  a 
painful  one,  at  least  to  grown  j»tsoiis  (Gen.  xxxtT 
2">;  .losh.  v.  It  ws'ins  to  hue  bis-n  customary 
,  to  name  a  child  when  it  was  circuit  cised  (Luke  !. 
5»). 
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Various  explanations  hare  been  given  of  the  fact, 
that,  though  the  Israelites  practised  circumcision 
in  Egypt,  they  neglected  it  entirely  (luring  Uieir 
tourneying  in  the  wilderness  (Josh.  v.  5).  The 
most  satisfactory  account  of  the  matter  appears  to 
be,  that  the  nation,  while  liearing  the  punishment 
of  disobedience  in  its  forty  \  ears'  wandering,  was 
regarded  as  under  a  teuq>orary  rejection  by  God, 
and  was  therefore  prohibited  from  using  the  sign 
of  the  Covenant.  This  agrees  with  the  mention 
of  their  disoltedience  and  its  punishment,  which 
immediately  follows  in  the  jwwsage  in  Joshua  (v.  0). 
and  with  the  words  (v.  U),  "This day  have  I  rolled 
away  the  reproach  of  Kgypt  from  off  you."  The 
"reproach  of  Kgypt"  was  the  threatened  taunt  of 
their  former  masters  that  Cod  had  brought  them 
kito  the  wilderness  to  slay  them  (Ex.  xxxii.  12; 
Num.  xiv.  13-10;  Deut.  is.  "28).  which,  so  long  as 
they  remained  uncireumciscd  and  wanderers  in  the 
desert  for  their  sin,  was  in  danger  of  falling  upon 
them.  (Other  views  of  the  |>assage  are  given  and 
discussed  in  Keil's  Gnnmtnitirtf  on  JosJtuu,  in 
Clark's  T/ieoi.  Lib,:,  p.  120,  Ac.) 

The  use  of  circumcision  by  other  nations  beside 
the  Jews  is  to  be  gathered  almost  entirely  from 
sources  extraneous  to  the  Itible.  The  rite  has  been 
found  to  prevail  extensively  Mh  in  ancient  and 
modem  times;  and  among  some  nation*,  as.  fur  in- 
stance, the  Abyssinian*.  Nubians,  modern  Kgypt- 
ians,  and  Hottentots,  a  similar  custom  is  said  to  be 
practiced  by  both  sexes  (see  the  l\nny  Cyclijxtt/i'i, 
article  Circumcision).  The  Biblical  notice  of  the 
rite  describes  it  as  distinctively  Jewish;  so  that  in 


CIRCUMCISION 
In  Jer.  ix.  25,  26  (Heb.  24,  25)  the 
expression  (nV^3  ^"^3,  ver.  24 )  which  b 
tnuislated  in  the  A.  V.  "all  them  which  are  cir- 
cumcised with  the  uncircumcised,"  is  rendered  by 
Michaclis  and  Ewald  "all  tlie  uncircumcised  cir- 
cumcised ones,"  and  the  passage  understood  to  de 
scribe  the  Egyptians,  Jews,  Edomites,  Ammonite* 
and  Moabites,'as  alike  circumcised  in  flesh  and  un- 
circumcised in  heart,  but,  whatever  meaning  I* 
assigned  to  the  particular  expression  (ItaseumiiUer 
agrees  with  the  A.  V.;  Maurer  suggests  "circum- 
cised in  foreskin"),  the  next  verse  makes  a  plain 
distinction  between  two  classes,  of  which  all  the 


eluding    surely  the 


Gentiles  (r^2H" 
Egyptians  and  others  just  named,  was  one,  and  the 
house  of  Israel  the  other;  the  former  being  uncir- 
cumcised both  in  flesh  and  heart,  the  latter,  though 
possessing  the  outward  rite,  yet  destitute  of  the  cor 
responding  state  of  heart,  and  therefore  to  be  vis- 
ited as  though  uncircumcised.  The  difficulty  that 
then  arises,  namely,  tliat  the  Egyptians  are  called 
uncircumcised,  whereas  Herodotus  and  others  state 
that  they  were  circumcised,  has  been  obviated  by 
supposing  those  statements  to  refer  only  to  the 
priests  and  those  initiated  into  the  mysteries,  so 
that  the  nation  generally  might  still  1*  spoken  of 
as  uncircumcised  (Herod,  ii.  30,  37,  104;  and  Wes- 
seling  and  Bidir  i'm  The  testimony  of  Herod- 

otus must  be  received  with  caution,  especially  as  be 
asserts  (ii.  104  )  that  the  Syrians  in  Palestine  con- 
fessed to  having  received  circumcision  from  the 
Egyptians.    If  he  means  the  Jews,  the  assertion, 


the  N.  T.  "the  circuiixis'h.n  "  (j,  wtptron^)  and  though  it  has  been  ably  defended  (see  Spencer,  de 
the  uncircumcisiou       oKpofoarla)  are  frequently   JAIJ.  Ihbr.  i.  5,  §  4) 'cannot  I*  reconciled  with 


used  as  synonyms  for  the  Jews  and  the  Gentiles 
Circumcision  certainly  Ix-longed  to  the  Jews  as  it 
did  to  no  other  people,  by  virtue  of  its  divine  insti- 
tution, of  the  religious  privileges  which  were  at- 
tached to  it,  and  of  the  strict  regulations  which 
enforced  its  observance.  Moreover,  the  T.  his- 
tory incidentally  discloses  the  fact  that  many,  if 
not  all,  of  the  nations  with  whom  they  came  in 
contact  were  uncircuiucLsed.  One  trilw  of  the  Ca- 
naanites,  the  Hivites,  were  so,  as  appears  from  the 
■torv  of  Hamor  and  Shechem  ((ten.  xxxiv.).  To 
the  Philistines  the  epithet  "  uncircumcised  "  is  con- 
stantly applied  (Judg.  xiv.  .1,  Ac.  Hence  the  force 
of  the  narrative,  1  Sain,  xviii.  2">-27 ).  From  the 
great  unwillingness  of  /ip|*imh  to  allow  her  son  to 
be  circumcised  (  Ex.  iv.  2'»),  it  would  seem  that  the 
Midianitcs,  though  descended  from  Abraham  by 
Keturah  (Gen.  xxv.  2),  did  not  practice  the  rite. 
The  expression  "lying  uncircumcised,"  or  "lying 
with  the  uncircumcised,"  as  used  by  Ezekiel  (c. 
xxxii.)  of  the  Egyptians,  Assyrians,  and  others, 
docs  not  necessarily  affirm  any  thing  either  way,  ax 
4o  the  actual  practice  of  cireuincision  by  those  na- 
'iutis.  The  origin  of  the  custom  amongst  one  large 
section  of  those  Gentiles  who  follow  it,  is  to  be 
(bund  in  the  Biblical  record  of  the  circumcision  of 
Ishmacl  (Gen.  xvii.  Josephus  relates  that  the 

Arabians  circumcise  after  the  thirteenth  year,  l>e- 
IshmacI,  the  founder  of  their  nation,  was  cir- 
at  that  age  (Ant.  i.  12.  §  2;  see  ljuie's 
\f(xl.  l'<j'ji>t-  eh.  ii  ).  Though  Mohammed  did  not 
enjoin  circumcision  in  the  Koran,  he  was  cireum- 
rised  himself,  according  to  the  custom  of  his  conn- 
fry:  and  circumcision  is  now  as  common  amongst 
die  Mohammedans  its  amongst  the  Jews. 

Another  passage  in  the  Bible  has  lieen  thought 
woe  to  speak  of  certain  Gentile  nations  as  cir- 


Gen.  xvii. ;  John  vii.  22.  If  other  Syrian  tribes 
arc  intended,  we  have  the  contradiction  of  Josephus, 
who  writes,  "  It  is  evident  that  no  other  of  the 
Svrians  that  live  in  Palestine  besides  us  alone  are 
circumcised  "  (Ant.  viii.  10,  §  3.  See  Whiston'i 
note  there).  i.H  the  other  nations  mentioned  by 
Jeremiah,  the  Moabites  and  Ammonites  were  de- 
scended from  ]M,  who  ha/1  left  Abraham  liefore  he 
received  the  rite  of  circumcision ;  and  the  Kdomites 
cannot  be 'shown  to  have  t*en  circumcised  until 
they  were  compelled  to  be  so  by  Hyreanus  (Joseph. 
Anii  xiii.  !»,  §  1).  The  subject  is  fully  discussed 
by  Michaclis  ( Gnnmcntanes  on  the  Lnu$  of  Most*, 
iv.  3.  clxxxiv.-elxxxvi.). 

The  process  of  restoring  a  circumcised  person  to 
his  natural  condition  by  a  surgical  ©juration  «u 
sometimes  undergone  (Celsus,  (It  lit  Mafic'i,  vii. 
25).  Some  of  the  Jews  in  the  time  of  Antiochue 
Epiphanes,  wishing  to  assimilate  themselves  to  the 
heathen  around  them,  built  a  gymnasium  (yvftvo- 
aiov)  at  Jerusalem,  and  that  they  might  not  be 
known  to  lie  Jews  when  they  np|ieared  naked  in 
the  games,  "  made  themselves  uncircumcised  "  (1 
Maco*  j.  15,  iirolr\aav  iavroU  aKpo$v<rrla%  •  ftct- 
nmt  titii  pnrputia  ;  Joseph.  Ant.  xii.  §  5,  1,  Thr 
ruv  aiioiwu  wtptrofii)v  iwntakinrrttf,  tc.  t.  A.)- 
Against  having  recourse  to  this  practice,  from  an 
excessive  anti-Judaistic  tendency,  St.  1  aid  cautions 
the  Corinthians  in  the  words  Was  any  one  called 
being  circumcised,  let  him  not  Uvome  uncircum- 
cised "  (^n  iirtawaadoi,  1  < 'or.  vii.  18).  See  the 
Essay  of  Groddeck.  I>t  Jiuheis  prtrputium,  Ac,  in 
Sch«  ttgens  //or.  Iltbr.  ii. 

Hie  attitude  which  Christianity,  at  its  introdne- 
tion,  assumed  towards  cireuincision  was  one  of  ab- 
solute hostility,  sn  far  as  the  necessity  of  the  riU 
to  salvation,  or  iU  possession  of  any  religi<«»  9 
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mora-  worth  were  concerned  (Ad*  xv. ;  Gal.  v.  2). 
But  while  the  Apostles  resolutely  forbade  its  im- 
position by  authority  on  the  >n  tiles,  they  made 
no  objection  to  its  practice,  as  a  mere  matter  of 
feeling  or  expediency.  St.  Paul,  who  would  by  no 
means  consent  to  tin*  demand  for  Titus,  who  was  a 
Greek,  to  U-  circumcised  (Gal.  ii.  3-5),  on  another 
occasion  luul  Timothy  circumcised  to  conciliate  the 
Jews,  and  that  he  might  preach  to  them  with  more 
effect  as  being  one  of  themselves  (Acta  xvi.  3). 
The  Abyssinian  Christians  still  practice  circum- 
as  a  national  custom.    In  acronlaucc  with 
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the  spirit  of  Christianity,  those  who  ascribed  etti-^ 
eacy  to  the  mere  outward  rite,  are  spoken  of  in  the  [ 
N.  T.  almost  with  contempt  as  "  the  concision  "  or  | 
"amputation  "  (t))k  Kararofi^y);  while  the  claim 
to  be  the  true  circumcisiou  is  vindicated  for  Chris-  ' 
tUns  themselves  (l'hil.  iii.  2,  3).    An  ethical  idea, 
is  attached  to  circumcision  even  in  the  ( >.  T.,  where 
uncircumciscd  li|»s  (Kx.  vi.  12.  30),  or  ears  (Jer.  vi. 
10),  or  hearts  i  l>»v.  xxvi.  41)  are  spoken  of,  i. 
aither  stammering  or  dull,  closed  as  it  were  with  a 

foreskin  (Gesen.  Ihh.  1a  x.  ».  v.  b~*V),  or  rather 
rebellious  and  unholy  tl>eut.  xxx.  6;  Jer.  iv.  4), 
because  circumcision  was  the  symliol  of  purity  (see 
Is.  Iii.  1 ).  Thin  the  fruit  of  a  tree  is  called  uucir- 
cuincisrd.  <>r  in  oth»T  words  unclean  (I^ev.  xix.  23). 
In  the  N.  '!'.  the  ethiral  and  spiritual  idea  of  purity 
and  holiness  i,  fully  develop  (Col.  ii.  11,  13; 
Rom.  ii.  2*,  •»)}.  T.  T.  P. 

CIS  iliec.  T.  Kit  [and  so  written  because  the 
Greek  alphabet  did  u< it  express  *h] ;  I^achm.  [Tisch. 
Treg.|  with  [Sin.  |  A  B  CD,  Km:  Ci*),  Acts 
xiii.  21.    [Kt.iH,  l.j 

CI'SAI   [2  *\\  1  (K^aloi:  [Vat.  Alex.  FA. 
Kfitratoi  \  Cm),  1  .>th.  xi.  2.    [Ki.su,  2  ] 

CISTERN  from  ^S2,  dlj  or  bore, 

Geaen.  17<i:  usually  \£kko%:  a'ttrrna  or  laau),  a 
receptacle  for  water,  either  conducted  from  an  ex- 
ternal spring,  or  priK-eeding  from  rain-fall. 

The  dryness  of  the  summer  months  tetwecn  May 
and  SepteinlsT.  in  S\ria,  and  the  scarcity  of  spring 
in  many  parts  of  the  country,  make  it  necessary  to 
collect  in  reservoirs  and  cisterns  the  rain-water,  of 
which  abundance  falls  in  the  intermediate  period 
(Shaw,  'frank,  335;  S.  Jerome,  quoted  by  Mar- 
iner, i.  148;  Robinson,  i.  430;  Kitto,  Phy*.  '(i'w>/r. 
of  II.  L.  302,  303).    Thus  the  cutcrn  is  essentially 

distinguished  from  the  living  spring  ?*Vt  'Ain; 

but  from  the  well  ""S3,  Iif'r,  only  In  the  fact 
that  H.,'r  is  almost  always  used  to  denote  a  place 
ordinarily  containing  water  rising  on  the  spot,  while 

"^*2,  flor,  is  often  used  for  a  dry  pit,  or  one  that 
may  lie  left  dry  at  pleasure  i  Stanley,  S.  ((-  /'.  512, 
614).  [Ain;  Wki.i..  )  The  larger  sort  of  public 
Ludu  or  rewTvoirs.  in  Arabic,  ttitlth,  Hebrew  Ih- 
rtoth,  are  usually  called  in  A.  V.  "pool,"  whit: 
for  the  smaller  and  more  private  it  is  convenient  to 
reserve  the  name  cistern. 

Both  hirkth*  and  cUcrn*  are  frequent  through- 
out the  whole  of  Syria  and  Palestine,  and  for  the 
lion  of  them  the  rocky  nature  of  the  ground 
peculiar  facilities  either  in  original  excava- 
tion, or  by  enlargement  or  natural  envitiew.    I>r.  | 
Robinson  remarks  that  the  inltanitants  of  all  the1 
nill  coun»rv  of  Judah  and  licuj-unin  are  in 
habit  of  collecting  water  during  the  rainv  seasan  in 
tanks  and  cisterns,  in  the  cities  and  'fields,  and  i 
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along  the  high  roads,  for  the  sustenance  of  them- 
selves and  their  nocks,  and  for  the  comfort  of  the 
passing  traveller.  Many  of  these  are  obviously  an- 
tique, and  exist  along  ancient  roads  now  deserted. 
On  the  long  forgotten  way  from  Jericho  to  Bethel, 
"broken  cisterns"  of  high  antiquity  are  found  at 
regular  intervals.  Jerusalem,  deseriljed  by  Strabo 
as  well  supplied  with  water,  in  a  dry  neighborhood 
(xvi.  700),  depends  maiidy  for  this  upon  its  cis- 
terns, of  which  almost  ex  cry  private  house  possesses 
one  or  more,  excavated  in  the  ruck  on  which  the 
city  is  built.  The  following  are  the  dimensions  of 
4,  belonging  to  the  house  in  which  l>r.  Robinson 
resided.  (1.)  15  ft.  X«X  12  deep.  i2.)8X4 
X15.  (3.)  10X10X  15.  (4.)  30  X  30  X  20. 
The  cisterns  have  usually  a  round  opening  at  the 
top,  sometimes  built  up  with  stonework  alwve,  and 
furnished  with  a  curb  and  a  wheel  for  the  bucket 
(Keel.  xii.  0),  so  that  they  have  externally  much 
the  ap|)earance  of  an  ordinary  well.  The  water  is 
conducted  into  them  from  the  roofs  of  the  houses 
during  the  rainy  season,  and  with  care  remains 
sweet  during  the  whole  summer  and  autumn.  In 
this  manner  most  of  the  Lirger  houses  and  public 
buildings  are  supplied  (Robinson,  i.  324-5).  Jose- 
phus  (B.  J.  iv.  4,  §  4)  describes  the  abundant  pro- 
vision for  water  supply  in  the  towers  and  fortresses 
of  Jerusalem,  a  supply  which  has  contributed 
greatly  to  its  capacity  for  defense,  while  the  dryness 
of  the  neigh  l»r  hood,  verifying  Strain's  expression 
ri)v  KVK\ry  xu>pav  txov  Avirpckv  xal  &.vv$pov,  has 
in  all  eases  hindered  the  o|icmtion«  of  l>esicgers. 
Thus  lle/ckiah  stopjx-d  Uie  supply  of  water  outside 
the  city  in  antici|>ation  of  the  attack  of  S-nnach- 
erili  (2  Chr.  xxxii.  3,  4).  The  progress  of  Anlio- 
chtts  Sidetes.  n.  v.  134,  was  at  first  retarded  bv 
want  of  water,  though  this  want  was  afterwards 
imcxiM-etedly  relieved  (Joseph.  Ant.  xiii.  8,  §  2; 
Clinton,  iii.  331).  Josephus  aLso  imputes  to  divine 
interposition  tho  supply  of  water  with  which  the 
army  of  Titus  was  furnished  after  suit*  •ring  from 
want  of  it  ( li.  J.  v.  i),  §  4 ).  The  crusaders  also, 
during  the  siege  A.  i>.  lOO'.i,  were  harassed  by  ex- 
treme want  of  water  while  the  Ipesicged  were  fully 
supplied  iMatth.  Paris,  Uhl.  pp.  4*!,  4!t,  ed.  Wat.) 
The  defense  of  Masada  by  Joseph,  brother  of  Herod, 
against  Antigonus,  was  enabled  to  l>e  prolonged, 
owing  to  an  unexpected  replenishing  of  the  cisterns 
by  a  shower  of  rain  (Joseph.  Ant.  xiv.  15,  §  2),  and 
in  a  subsequent  passage  he  descriU-s  the  cisterns 
and  reservoirs,  by  which  that  fortress  was  plenti- 
fully supplied  with  water,  as  he  had  previously  done 
in  the  case  of  Jerusalem  and  Machicrus  (H.  ./.  iv. 
4,  §  4,  iv.  ft,  §  2,  vii.  8,  §  3).  Benjamin  of  Tudela 
says  very  little  water  is  found  at  Jerusalem,  but  the 
inhabitants  drink  rain-water,  which  they  collect  in 
their  houses  {P.urlij  Trar.  p.  84). 

Burckhanlt  mentions  cisterns  Monging  to  pri- 
vate houses,  among  other  places,  at  Semiein,  mar 
Aleppo  (s'l/rvi,  p.  121).  F.1  Kara,  in  the  ( h*onte* 
valley  (p.  132),  I  Miami  and  Missema  in  the  Irjah 
(pp.  110,  112,  118),  Tiberias  (p.  331),  Kerek  in 
Monb  (p.  377),  Mount  Tal-or  (p.  334).  Of  some 
at  llableh,  near  (iilgal,  the  dimensions  ore  given 
by  Robinson:  — (1.)  7  ft.  X5X3  deep.  (2.) 
Nearly  the  san»e  as  ( 1 ).  (3. )  12  X  »  X  8.  They 
hate  one  or  two  steps  to  descend  into  them,  as  is 
the  case  with  one  near  Ga/n,  now  disused,  descrilied 
by  Sandys  as  "  a  mighty  cistern,  filled  only  by  the 
rain-water,  and  descended  into  bv  stairs  of  stone" 
(Sandys,  p.  150:  Robinson,  li.  30).  Of  those 
Hableh,  some  were  covered  with  flat 
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ou  arches,  gome  entirely  open,  and  all  evidently  an- 
cient (Robinson,  iii.  1 -J7 }. 

Kmpty  cisterns  were  sometimes  used  as  prisons 
uid  places  of  confinement.    Joseph  was  cast  into  a 

"  pit,"  T12  ((Jen.  xxxvii.  2'2),  and  his  "  dun- 
geon "  in  Egypt  is  called  by  tlie  same  name  (xli. 
14).  Jeremiah  was  thrown  into  a  miry  though 
empty  cistern,  whose  depth  is  indicated  by  the 
cords  used  t<>  let  him  down  (Jer.  xxxviii.  <i).  To 
this  prison  tradition  has  ossified  a  locality  near 
the  gate  e:dled  I  It  n kI  a  gate  (llassclquist,  p.  140; 
Maundrcll.  K<irly  Tmr.  p.  448).  Yitruvius  (viii. 
7)  describes  the  method  in  use  in  his  day  tor  con- 
structing water  tanks,  but  tl»o  native  rock  of  Pal- 
estine usually  superseded  the  necessity  of  more  art 
in  this  work  than  is  sufficient  to  excavate  a  basin 
of  the  required  dimensions. 

The  city  of  Alexandria  is  supplied  with  water 
contained  in  arched  cisterns  supported  by  pillars, 
extending  under  a  great  part  of  the  old  city  (Van 
Egmont,  TmrtU,  ii.  134).    [1\hm.;  Wki.i-J 

II.  \V.  1'. 

CITHERN  (=«lfiftni,  Ktddpa,  1  Mace,  iv. 
54),  a  musical  instrument  most  probably  of  Greek 
origin,  employed  by  the  Chaldeans  at  balls  tind 
routs,  and  introduced  by  the  Hebrews  into  Pales- 
tine on  their  return  thither  after  the  Uahv Ionian 
Captivity.  The  cithern  was  of  the  guitar  specie*, 
and  was  known  at  a  later  jteriod  as  the  (  ittern, 
under  which  name  it  is  mentioned  by  the  old  dram- 
atists as  having  constituted  part  of  the  furniture 
of  a  barber's  shop.  Of  the  same  species  is  the 
Cit/ttr  or  Zillitr  of  Southern  Germany,  Tyrol,  and 
Switzerland. 

With  respect  to  the  shape  of  the  Cithern  or 
Cithara  mentioned  in  the  AjHxrvpha,  the  opinion 
of  the  learned  is  divided:  according  to  some  it  re- 
sembled in  form  the  Greek  Helta  (At,  others  repre- 
sent it  as  a  half  moon,  and  others  again  like  the 
modern  guitar.  In  many  eastern  countries  it  is 
still  in  use.  with  strings  varying  in  nund>er  from 
three  to  twenty-four.  Cnder  the  name  of  Kwthir, 
the  traveller  Niebuhr  describes  it  as  a  womIch  plate 
or  dish,  with  a  hole  lieiieath  and 
a  piece  of  skin  stretched  alwve 
like  a  drum.  Two  sticks,  joined 
after  the  manner  of  a  fan,  pass 
through  the  skin  at  the  end,  and 
where  the  two  sticks  stand  apart 
they  are  connected  by  a  trans- 
versal piece  of  wood.  l'rom 
the  upper  eiiil  of  this  wooden 
triangle  to  the  [h >int  Mow  are 
fastened  five  chords,  which  at  a 
little  distance  above  their  junc- 
tion, pass  over  a  bridge,  like  the 
strings  of  a  violin.  The  chords 
\rr  made  to  vibrate  by  means  of  a  leather  thong 
fastened  to  one  of  the  lateral  sticks  of  the  triangle, 
n  Mendelssohn's  edition  of  the  l'salms  represen- 
ations  arc  given  of  the  several  nmsieal  instruments 
met  with  in  the  sacred  l-ooks,  and  K<»<thir  or  Koih- 
i-oi  is  dcscrilied  by  the  accompanying  figure. 

The  I  ith.ira,  if  it  l>e  not  the  same  with,  resem- 
bles very  closely,  the  instruments  mentioned  in  the 

book  of  realms  under  the  denominations  of  "^21, 

^2V,    ,"2*,  respectively  rendered  in  the  A.  V. 
harp,"  "psaltery,"  "organ."   In  Chaldee,  Cithara 

ri-rp;,  the  Am  for  D^H^ 


Cithern. 
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(Dan.  iii.  5).  In  the  A.  V.  rVirp  L, 
"  harp,"  and  the  same  word  is  employed  instead  cf 
Cithu-n  (1  Maec.  iv.  T>4)  in  KoUrt  ltarker's  edition 
of  the  F.nfjlhh  liibh,  Ix>ndon,  1»JI5.  Gcsenius 
considers  Cithara  as  the  same  with  harp:  but  Lu- 
ther translates  Ki8<ipait  by  tuit  Pftif'tn,  "  with 
pipes."  (See  likmr  to  Mendelssohn's  l'salms,  2d 
I'ref. ;    Niebuhr,  Trm\U;    b  urst's  Omcwdanct ; 

Gcsenius  on  the  word  TITi^.)        1>.  \\,  M. 

CITIES.    (1.)  =^7,  plur.  of  l«lh  -7,  'At 

and  also         '/r,  from  "VI V,  t»        lottch  —  Gen. 

p.  1004,  5;  once  (Judg.  x.  4)  in  plur.  -""7?,  for 
the  sake  of  a  play  with  the  same  word,  plur.  cf 

a  young  a&s:  ir6\as'  cirildtis,  or  urbtt. 

(2.)  n^"7,7,  Kirjnth;  once  in  dual,  CH^p, 

Kitjathaim  (Num.  xxxii.  37),  from  "^7^,  "PP™1^ 
as  nn  enemy,  prefixed  as  a  name  to  many  names  of 
towns  on  With  sides  of  the  Jordan  existing  before 
the  conquest,  as  Kirjath-Arha,  probably  the  most 
ancient  name  for  city,  but  seldom  used  in  prose  as 
a  general  name  for  town  (Gcs.  p.  1230;  Stanley, 
.S'.  .)'  /'.  A  pp.  §  80). 

The  classification  °f  *'1C  human  race  into  dwellers 
in  towns  and  nomad  wanderers  (Gen.  iv.  20,  22) 
seems  to  U'  intimated  by  the  etymological  sense  of 
both  worrls,  Mr,  or  '/r,  and  Kirjnth,  namely,  as 
pines  of  security  against  an  enemy,  distinguished 
from  the  nn  walled  village  or  hamlet,  whose  resist- 
ance is  iihw  easily  overcome  by  the  marauding 
tribes  of  the  desert.  This  distinction  is  found  act- 
ually existing  in  countries,  as  Persia  and  Arabia,  in 
which  the  tent -dwellers  are  found,  like  the  Pecha- 
bites,  almost  side  by  side  with  the  dwellers  in  cities, 
sometimes  even  sojourning  within  them,  but  not 
amalgamated  with  the  inhabitants,  and  in  general 
making  the  desert  their  home,  and.  unlike  the 
I.Y.hahites.  robbery  their  undisscinbled  occupation 
i.Iiidg.  v.  7:  Jer.  xxxv.  !».  11;  l'rascr,  f>  >.<('",  3bV>, 
.;S(>:  M:drolm.>7.7./...oy7',r.<,Vr,  147-1 Purek- 
hardt,  A'ofcs  <fi  Ih<U><iins,  i.  l.">7;  Wellsted,  TrnnU 
in  Arabia,  i.  33f»;  Porter,  D'unnscus,  ii.  1)0,  181, 
IMS;  Vaux,  Xitunb  ami  I'trf  jxAi.*,  c.  ii.  note  A: 
L.vard.  Xin.nh,  ii.  272;  Xin.  <f  Bab.  141). 
[Vn.t.  u.i's. ) 

The  earliest  notice  in  Scripture  of  citv-building 
is  of  Knoch  by  Cain,  in  the  land  of  his  "  exile  " 

("P2,  AW,  Gen.  iv.  17).  After  the  confusion  of 
tongues,  the  descendants  of  Nimrod  founded  Ilabel, 
l'.n-eli.  Aecad,  and  Calneh,  in  the  land  of  Shinar, 
and  Assbur,  a  branch  from  the  same  stock,  built 
Nineveh,  l.Yhohoth  bv-the-river,  Crdah,  and  Hcscn. 
the  last  1  ring  a  great  city."  A  subsequent  pas- 
sage mentions  Sidon,  Gaza,  Sodom,  Gomorrali,  Ad- 
inali.  /cboim,  and  l.a>ha,  ns  cities  of  the  Canaan - 
ites.  but  without  implving  for  them  antiquity  equal 
to  that  of  Nineveh  and  the  nst  (Gen.  x.  10-12,  19, 
xi.  3,  9,  xxxvi.  37).  Sir  II.  I.'awlinson  supposes 
(1)  that  the  expedition  of  Chedorlaomer  (Gen.  xiv.', 
was  prior  to  the  building  of  Pabylon  or  Nineveh, 
indicating  a  migrUion  or  conqne.st  from  Persia  or 
Assyria;  {'2)  that  by  Nimrod  is  to  I <*  understood 
not  an  individual,  but  a  name  denoting  the  "  set- 
tlers" in  the  Ass\Tinn  plain;  and  (3)  that  th* 
names  Keho)»oth,  t  ;nlah,  Ac.  when  first  mentioned 
onlv  denoted  sites  of  buildings  afterwards  erected, 
lie' supposes  that  Nineveh  was  built  about  1364 
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9  c.f  and  Calah  aliout  a  century  Liter,  while  Hab- 
yton  apjiears  to  have  existed  in  the  15th  century 
B.  <".  If  this  he  correct,  we  must  infer  that  the 
places  then  attacked,  Sodom,  Gomorrah,  Ac,  were 
cities  of  hii^hi-r  antiquity  tlian  Nineveh  or  Hahylon, 
Inasmuch  as  when  they  were  destroyed  a  few  year* 
later,  they  were  cities  in  every  sen*?  of  the  train. 
The  name  Kirjathaim.  double-city "  (Me*,  p. 
12301.  indicates  an  existing  city,  and  not  only  a  site. 
It  may  Iks  added  that  the  remain!)  of  civic  buildings 
existing  in  Moih  are  evidently  very  ancient,  if  not, 
in  some  cases  the  same  as  those  erected  l>y  the  ab- 
original Ktnitns  and  Kcphaims.  (See  also  the  name 
Avitii,  ' 'niins,"  ties.  p.  l(K)i);  Gen.  xix.  1,2.1,  xxxvi. 
35;  Is  xxiii.  13;  Wilkinson,  Anc.  t.<j>jji\.  i.  308: 
l<aynrd,  Shi.  .)•  /I  if*,  p.  532:  l'orter.  I*  r»»".«o/s.  i. 
300.  ii.  l'J'j;  Hawliiison,  Outliiun  <>/  Assyr.  His!. 
4,  5.)  Hut  though  it  appears  prohaMe  that,  what- 
ever dates  may  1<  assigned  to  the  building  of  Hab- 
ylon  or  Nineveh  in  their  later  condition,  they  were 
in  fact  rebuilt  at  those  cpo.  lis,  and  not  founded  for 
the  first  time,  and  that  towns  in  some  form  or  other 
Ulay  have  occupied  the  sites  of  the  later  Nineveh 
or  t'alah;  it  is  mute  clear  that  cities  existed  in 
Syria  prior  to  the  time  of  Abraham,  who  himself 
came  from  "  l*r,"  the  "  city  "  of  the  Chatd  cans 
(Ges.  p.  55;  IJawlinson,  p.  4). 

The  earliest  description  of  a  city,  pro;»erJy  so 
tailed,  is  that  of  Sodom  (Gen.  xix.  1-22);  hut  it 
hi  certain  that  from  very  early  times  cities  existed 
911  the  sites  of  Jerusalem,  Hehpni,  and  Damascus. 
The  Ust,  said  to  Lie  the  oldest  city  in  the  world, 
must  from  its  unrivalled  situation  have  always  com- 
manded a  congregated  imputation:  Hebron  is  said 
to  have  been  built  seven  years  liefore  /oan  (Tanisi 
in  Egvpt,  and  is  thus  the  only  .Syrian  town  which 
presents  the  elements  of  a  date  for  its  foundation 
(Num.  xiii.  22:  Stanley,  S.  <f-  J',  p.  401» ;  Joseph. 
Ant.  i.  0,  §  4;  <  'ouylieare  and  Ilowson,  Liu  ,m-l 
Ep.  of  St.  7W,  i.'o4,  00). 

Hut  there  can  Ik;  no  doubt  that,  whatever  date 
may  l»e  i;ivcu  to  Egyptian  civilization,  there  were 
inhabited  cities  in  E.'vpt  ton-;  U'fbre  this  iiien.  xii. 
14,  l.">:  .Martineau,  l.tirt.  Li/,,  i.  1 . j  1  ;  Wilkinson, 
i.  307;  Diet,  of'  (Jtot/r.  art.  T<tnU).  The  name, 
however,  of  Hebron,  Kirjath-Arha,  indicates  its  ex- 
istence at  least  as  early  as  the  time  of  Abraham, 
us  the  city,  or  fortified  place  of  Arl.a,  an  aboriginal 
province  of  southern  Palestine  (lien,  xxiii.  2:  Josh, 
xiv.  15).    The  "tower  of  Kdar."  near  IVtldehem. 

or  "of  flocks"  "H^  V^E,  indicates  a  position 
fortified  against  marauder,  (Gen.  xxxv.  21). 
Whether  "  tht  city  of  Shalem  "  Iks  a  site  or  an 
existing  town  cannot  Is:  determined,  but  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  the  situation  of  Sheehcm  is  as 
well  identified  in  the  present  day,  as  its  importance 
M  a  fortified  place  is  plain  from  the  Scripture  nar- 
rative Mien,  xxxiii.   18,  xxxiv.  2D,  20;  Kobinson. 
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the  whole  it  seems  plain  that  the  •  'a- 
naanite,  wim  was  "in  the  land  "  before  the  ennui'.: 
f  Abraham,  had  already  built  cities  of  more  or  less 
.  i)|iortance,  which  had  been  largely  increased  by 
the  time  of  the  return  from  Egvpt. 

Kvr-n  before  the  time  of  Abraham  there  wen* 
titi.-s  in  tv.'vpt  (lien.  xii.  14.  to:  Num.  xiii.  22: 
Wilkinson,  i.  4.  5).  The  Israelites,  dnrin-»  their 
lojouru  there,  were  employed  in  building  or  forti- 
(yini;  the  ••  treasure  cities  "  of  I'ithoin  (.IV; /.</</< ) 
md  lUin.ses  t  tlx.  i.  11;  Herod,  ii.  158;  Winer. 
GtKcniu*,  <•  ec;  liobiusou.  i.  54,  5,*) '  •  but  their 
pwtoml  habits  make  it  unlikely  that  they  should 


build,  still  less  fortify,  cities  of  U.cir  own  in  Goshen 
((ien.  xlvi.  .'(4,  xlvii."  1-11). 

Meanwhile  the  settled  inhabitants  of  Syria  OO 
both  sides  of  the  Jordan  hail  grown  in  j»ower  ana 
in  miniher  of  "fenced  cities."  In  the  kingdom  of 
Sihon  are  many  names  of  cities  preserved  to  Uie 
present  day;  and  in  the  kingdom  of  O^.  in  Hashau, 
were  lit)  "  ureat  cities  with  walls  and  br.iyen  b;irs," 
Usides  unwalled  villages  ;  and  at*.  2 3  cities  in 
Gilead,  which  were  occupied  and  jwrliaps  jMitly 
rebuilt  or  fortified  hv  the  tnis-s  on  the  east  of  Jor- 
dan i  Num.  xxi.  21,  .52.  33,  .35.  xxxii.  1-3,  34,  42; 
Dent.  iii.  4.5,  14;  Josh,  xi.,  xiii.;  1  K.  iv.  13; 
I  1  (  hr.  ii.  22;  Hurckhardt.  >'.///<,  pp.  311.  457. 
[  l'orter,  l>  tiii'iicns,  ii.  105,  190,  200.  2.M'.  275). 

On  the  west  of  Jordan,  whilst  31  "royal  "  (ities 
I  are  enumerated  (Josh,  xii.),  in  the  district  assigned 
|  to  Judah  125  "cities  ''  with  villages  are  reckoned 
|  (Josh,  xv.);  in  Henjamin  20;  to  Nmcon  17;  Zal>- 
;  ulun  12:  Iss;»char  KJ;  Asher  22;  Naphtali  10; 
|  Dan  17  (Josh,  xviii.,  xix.).  Hut  fiom  Aome  of 
!  these  the  possessors  were  niyt  ex|»elled  till  a  late  pe- 
rio«l,  and  Jerusalem  itself  was  not  captured  till  the 
time  of  David  i2  Sam.  v.  li-0). 

t  n.in  this  time  ttie  Hebrews  lieeame  a  city- 
dwelling  :uid  agricultund  rather  tluui  a  pastoral 
|»coplc.  Dat'id  enlarged  Jerusalem,  and  Solomon, 
Usides  embellishing  his  capital,  also  budt  or  re- 
built Tadmor,  1'almyra,  tiey^r.  Heth-horoii,  lhi/or, 
and  .Me^iddo,  l^des  sn>re-^ities  2  Sam.  v.  7,  0, 
10;  1  K.  ix.  15-J8;  2  <  hr.  viii.  ti).  To  Solomon 
also  is  ascriUxl  by  eastern  tradition  the  liuilding 
of  l'ersej»,lis  it  hardin,  I*. »»/•<»/«,  viii.  300:  Man- 
ddslo,  i.  4;  Rurau,  ch.  xxxv  iii. ). 

The  works  of  Jeroboam  at  Sheehcm  (1  K.  xii. 
25;  Judg.  ix.  45}.  of  Keholioam  \2  <  hr.  xi.  5-10/ 
of  Riaslia  at  Kama,  interriiptesl  by  Asii  (.1  K.  xv. 
17,  22),  of  Omri  at  Samaria  (x\i.  24  I,  the  rebuild- 
ing of  Jericho  in  the  time  of  A  hah  (,x\i.  34),  thf 
works  of  Jehoshaphat  i, 2  '  hr.  xvii.  12),  of  .lotham 
i  2  <  hr.  xxvii.  4),  tlie  rebuilding  of  Jerusalem,  and 
Liter  still,  the  works  of  Herod  and  his  family,  be- 
long to  their  res|K'ctive  articles. 

<  ollcctioiis  of  houses  in  Syria  for  social  habita- 
tion may  be  classed  under  three  heads:  —  ft)  cit- 
ies; i,2  j  towns  with  citadels  or  towers  for  resort 
and  defense;  (3)  nnwalled  villages.  The  cities 
may  U>  assumed  to  ha\e  been  in  almost  all  cases 
••fenced  cities,"  4*.  e.  j-ossessing  a  wall  with  towers 
and  ^ates  (Lev.  xxv.  20;  Deut.  ix.  1;  Josh.  ii.  15, 
vi.  2);  1  Mm.  xxiii.  7  ;  1  K.  iv.  13;  2  K.  vi.  5W, 
\ ii.  3,  xviii.  S,  13;  Acts  ix.  25);  a: id  a*  a  mark 
of  coiitpiest  was  to  break  down  a  portion,  at  least, 
of  the  city  wall  of  the  captured  place,  so  the  first 
care  of  the  defenders,  as  of  the  Jews  alter  t hril 
return  fp«ni  captivity,  was  to  rebuild  the  fortifica- 
tions 2  K.  xiv.  13,  22;  2  (  hr.  xxvi.  2.  o.  xxxiii 
14;  Neli.  iii  ,  iv.,  vi.,  \ ii. ;  1  .Mace.  iv.  CO,  (il,  x.  45, 
Xeu.  Ih  IL  ii.  2.  §  15). 

Hut  around  the  city,  csj-ecially  in  jieaecable  times, 

lay  undefrndisl  suburbs  (Z'tT"^'^.  fff pi<rn6r*ia, 

luhnrb'in  i  1  « 'hr.  vi.  57  IT. ;  Num.  xxxv.  1-5,  Josh, 
xxi.).  to  which  the  privileges  of  the  cit\  extended. 
The  city  tlius  became  the  ciUidel,  while  the  |«i|iula- 
tion  overflowed  into  the  suburbs  l  l  .Mace.  xi.  01, i. 
I'he  absence  of  walls  as  indicating  ws  urit  v  in  p*-ace- 
able  times,  comliincd  with  jiopulou.stiess,  as  was  till 
ease  in  the  tk.irishiug  |*rio<l  of  lv_'\pt,  is  illustr.it- 
<sl  by  the  prophet  Zcchariah  (ii.  4;  1  K.  iv.  25; 
.Martineau,  Hmt.  Lift,  i.  3(M»). 

According  U  Ivwteni  custom,  speiial  citita 
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appointed  to  furnish  special  supplies  for  the  service 

of  the  state;  cities  of  store,  for  chariot*,  for  horse- 
men, for  building  purposes,  for  provision  for  the 
royal  table.  Special  governors  for  these  And  their 
•Ul rounding  districts  were  appointed  l«y  David  and 
hy  Solomon  (1  K.  iv.  7,  ix.  l'J;  1  Chr.  xxvii.  25; 
2  Chr.  xvii.  12,  xxi.  3;  1  Maec.  x.  39;  Xen.  Anab. 
i.  4,  §  10).  To  this  practice  our  Lord  alludes  in 
bis  parable  of  the  pounds,  and  it  agrees  with  the 
theory  of  Hindoo  government,  which  was  to  be 
conducted  by  lords  of  single  townships,  of  10,  100, 
or  1000  town*  (Luke  xix.  17,  19;  Klphiustone, 
India,  ch.  ii.,  i.  39,  and  App.  v.  p.  485). 

To  the  I-evites  48  cities  were  assigned,  distribut- 
ed throughout  the  country,  together  with  a  certain 
amount  of  suburban  ground,  and  out  of  these  48, 
13  were  specially  reserved  for  the  family  of  Aaron, 
9  in  Judah  and  4  in  Benjamin,  and  6  as  refuge 
cities  (Josh.  xxi.  13,  42),  but  after  the  division  of 
the  kingdoms  the  Invites  in  Israel  left  their  cities 
and  reported  to  Judah  and  Jerusalem  (2  Chr.  xi. 
13,  14). 

The  internal  government  of  Jewish  cities  was 
vested  before  the  Captivity  in  a  council  of  ciders 
with  judges,  who  were  required  to  l«  jwiests:  Jose- 
phus  says  seven  judges  with  two  l>evites  as  officers. 
uwTiptTeu  (l*cut.  xxi.  5,  lit,  xvi.  18,  xix.  17;  Kuth 

iv.  2;  Joseph.  Ant.  iv.  8,  §  14).  Under  the  kings 
a  president  or  governor  appears  to  have  been  ap- 
pointed ( I  K.  xxii.  26;  2  (  Hi  xviii.  25);  and 
judges  were  sent  out  on  circuit,  who  referred  mat- 
ters of  doubt  to  a  council  coni|*>scd  of  priests,  I>e- 
vites,  and  eiders,  at  Jerusalem  (1  Chr.  xxiii.  4,  xxvi. 
29;  2  Chr.  xix.  5,  8,  10,  11).  After  the  Captivity 
Ezra  made  similar  arrangements  for  the  ap]wint- 
ment  of  judges  (l\zr.  vii.  25).  In  the  time  of  Jo- 
sephus there  appear  to  have  been  councils  in  the 
provincial  towns,  with  presidents  in  each,  under  the 
directions  of  the  great  council  at  Jerusalem  (Jo- 
seph. Ant.  xiv.  9,  §  4;  B.  J.  ii.  21,  §  3;  17*.  12, 
13,  27,  34.  57,  01,  08,  74).  [Sanhedium.] 

In  many  Mistrrn  cities  much  space  is  occupied 
by  gardens,  and  thus  the  size  of  the  city  is  much 
increased  (Niebuhr,  i'tyyc,  ii.  172,  239;  Couy- 
bearc  and  Howsoii,  i.  90;  l  othtn,  p.  240).  The 
vast  extent  of  Nineveh  and  of  Babylon  may  Urns 
be  in  part  accounted  for  (I Mod.  ii.  70;  Quint.  Curt. 

v.  i.  20;  Jon.  iv.  11;  Chardin,  Y»y.  vii.  273,  284; 
Porter,  D  tmascus,  i.  153;  1*.  della  Valle,  ii.  33). 
In  most  Oriental  cities  the  streets  are  extremely 
narrow,  seldom  allowing  tin  ire  than  two  loaded 
janielx.  or  one  camel  and  two  foot  passengers,  to 
pass  each  other,  though  it  is  clear  that  some  of  the 
streets  of  Nineveh  must  have  been  wide  enough  for 
chariots  to  pass  each  other  (Nah.  ii.  6;  Olearius, 
7W.  pp.  294,  309;  Burckhardt,  True,  in  Arabia, 
1.  188;  Buckingham,  Arab  TnUs,  p.  330;  Mrs. 
Poole.  Enylitltw.  in  f.yypt,  i.  141).    The  word  for 

streets  used  by  Nahum  —  "lim,  from  2rP, 

broad,  irXartlat  —  is  used  also  of  streets  or  broad 
places  in  Jerusalem  (1'rov.  i.  20;  J  ex.  v.  1,  xxii.  4; 
Cant.  iii.  2);  and  it  may  be  remarked  that  the 
rKartiai  into  which  the  sick  were  brought  to  re- 
ceiv?  *he  shadow  of  St.  Peter  (Acts  v.  15)  were 
more  likely  to  be  the  ordinary  streets  than  the 
special  pi":ze  of  the  city.  It  seems  likely  that  the 
Immense  concourse  which  resorted  to  Jerusalem  at 
the  feasts  would  induce  wider  streets  than  in  other 
cities.  Herod  built  in  Antioch  a  wide  street  (Hived 
With  stone,  and  having  covered  wavs  on  each  side. 
Agrippa  II.  paved  Jerusalem  with  white  stone  (Jo- 
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seph.  Ant.  xvi.  5,  §  2,  3,  xx.  9,  $  7 ',.    The  Straight 
street  of  Damascus  is  still  clearly  defined  and  recog 
nizable  (Irby  and  Mangles,  v.  80,  Bohinson,  iii 
454,  455). 

In  building  Cs?sarea,  Josephus  says  that  Herod 
was  careful  to  carry  out  the  drainage  effectually 
(Joseph.  Ant.  xv.  19,  §  C);  we  cannot  determine 
whether  the  internal  commerce  of  Jewish  cities  was 
carried  on  as  now  by  means  of  lozaars,  but  we 
read  of  the  lakers'  street  (Jer.  xxxvii.  21),  and  Jo- 
sephus speaks  of  the  wool  market,  the  hardware 
market,  a  place  of  blacksmitlis'  shops,  and  fhs) 
clothes  market,  at  Jerusalem  (B.  J.  v.  8,  §  1). 

The  open  spaces  drAaT«7oi)  near  the  piles  :f 
towns  were  in  ancient  times,  as  they  are  still,  used 
as  places  of  assembly  by  the  elders,  of  holding 
courts  by  kings  and  judges,  and  of  general  resort 
by  citizens  (Gen.  xxiii.  10;  Kuth  iv.  1;  2  Sam.  xv. 
2,  xviii.  24;  2  K.  vii.  1,  3,  20;  2  Chr.  xviii.  9, 
xxxii.  0;  Nch.  viii.  13;  Job  xxix.  7;  Jer.  xvii.  19; 
Matt.  vi.  5;  Luke  xiii.  26).  They  were  also  used 
as  places  of  public  exposure  by  way  of 
(Jer.  xx.  2;  Am.  v.  10). 

Prisons  were  under  the  kingly  govern 
in  the  roval  precinct  (Gen.  xxxix.  20;  1  K.  xxii. 
27;  Jer.  xxxii.  2;  Nch.  iii.  25;  Acta  xxi.  34,  xxiii. 

35). 

Great  pains  were  taken  to  supply  both  Jerusalem 
and  other  cities  with  water,  both  by  tanks  and  cis- 
terns for  rain-water,  and  by  reservoirs  supplied  by 
aqueducts  from  distant  springs.  Such  waa  the 
fountain  of  Gihon,  the  aqueduct  of  Hczekiah  (2  K. 

xx.  20;  2  Chr.  xxxii.  30;  Is.  xxii.  9),  and  of  Solo- 
mon (Keel,  ii.  6),  of  which  last  water  is  still  con- 
veyed from  near  Bethlehem  to  Jerusalem  (Maun- 
drell,  karly  Trav.  p.  457;  Hobiuson,  i.  347,  348) 
Josephus  also  mentions  an  attempt  made  by  Pilate 
to  bring  water  to  Jerusalem  (Ant.  xviii.  3,  2). 
[Conduit.] 

Burial-places,  except  in  special  cases,  were  out- 
side the  city  (Num.  xix.  11,  16;  Matt.  viii.  28, 
Luke  vii.  12;  John  xix.  41;  Heb.  xiii.  12). 

H.  W.  P. 
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from  to  contract  [take  in,  i.  e.  a  fugitive, 

hence,  cilies  of  rtception],  Gescn.  p.  1216:  w6\tn 
twv  QvyaStirryjplwv,  ^irvaSfvr^pia,  <f>vya&tia 
oppitla  in  fuyitivorum  auxdia,  pratuHa,  stparata, 
urba  fuyitirorum).  Six  Ixvitical  cities  specially 
chosen  for  refuge  to  the  involuntary  homicide  unti 
released  from  banishment  by  the  death  of  the  high- 
priest  (Num.  xxxv.  6,  13,  15;  Josh.  xx.  2,  7,  9). 
[Bux>i>,  Kkvkngek  of.]  There  were  three  on 
each  side  of  Jordan.  (1.)  Kedksh.  in  Xaphtati, 
Keilts,  about  twenty  miles  E.  S.  K.  from  Tyro 
twelve  S.  S.  W.  from  Banins  (1  Chr.  vi.  70:  l!ob 
in  son,  ii.  439;  Bcnj.  of  Tudela,  J-.'arly  Trot:  p.  89) 
(2.)  She«  hkm,  in  Mount  Ephraim,  Xobulut  (Josh. 

xxi.  21:  I  Chr.  vi.  07;  2  Chr.  x.  1;  Bobinson.  ii 
287,  288).    (3.)  IlKiutoN,  in  Judah,  tl-khuld 

I  The  two  last  were  royal  cities,  and  the  Utter  sneer 
1  dotal  also,  inhabited  by  David,  and  fortified  by  Be- 
bolwam  (Josh.  xxi.  13;  2  Sam.  v.  5:  1  Chr.  vi.  55 
x\ix.  27;  2  Chr.  xi.  10;  Bobinson,  i.  213,  ii.  89* 
(4.)  On  the  K.  side  of  Jordan — Bk/.kh,  in  tbs 
tribe  of  Beul>en,  in  the  plains  of  Moab,  said  in  thi 
i  Gemara  to  be  opposite  to  Hebron,  perhaps  Bator 
I  hut  the  site  has  not  jet  been  found  (Deut,  iv.  43 
Josh.  xx.  8,  xxi.  36;  1  Mace.  v.  26;  Joseph.  Ant 
1  iv.  7,  §  4;  Keland,  p.  662).    (5.)  " 
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BAD,  in  the  tribe  of  Gad,  supposed  to  l>c  on  or 
near  the  site  of  ts-Szalt  (Dcut.  iv.  43;  J  wh.  xxi. 
38;  1  K.  xxii.  3;  Keland,  iii.  «00).  Hi.)  (.ola.n, 
in  Itashan,  in  the  half-tribe  of  Manasseh,  a  town 
whose  site  has  not  been  ascertained,  but  which 
doubtless  pave  iU  name  to  the  district  of  ( lauloni- 
tis,  Jnulin  (Deut.  iv.  43;  Josh  xxi.  27;  1  Chr.  vi. 
71:  Joseph.  Ant.  iv.  7,  §  4;  Keland,  p.  815;  Por- 
ter. Dtimwus,  ii.  251,  254;  liurckhardt,  Sgri,i,  p. 
280 1. 

The  Gemara  notices  that  the  cities  on  each  side 
of  the  Jordan  were  nearly  opposite  each  other,  in 
accordance  with  the  direction  to  divide  the  land 
in'o  tliree  parts  (l>eut.  xix.  2;  Keland,  iii.  002:. 
Maimonides  gays  all  the  48  I«vitical  cities  had  the 
privilege  of  asylum,  but  that  the  six  refuge-cities 
were  required  to  receive  and  lodge  the  homicide 
gratuitously  (Calmet,  On  Xum.  xxxv.). 

Most  of  the  Kabbinical  refinemenU  on  the  Law 
are  suted  under  llixwi),  Kkvknuj;  it  ok.  To 
them  may  lie  added  the  following.  If  the  homi- 
cide committed  a  fresh  art  of  manslaughter,  he  was 
to  flee  to  another  city;  but  if  he  were  a  Invite,  to 
wander  from  city  to  city.  An  idea  prevailed  that 
when  the  Messiah  came  three  more  cities  would  l>c 
added;  a  misinterpretation,  as  it  seems,  of  Deut. 
xix.  8,  9  (Ughtfoot,  Ctnt.  Chor.  clii.  2l>8).  The 
altar  at  Jenisalem,  and,  to  some  extent  also,  the 
city  itself,  possessed  the  privilege  of  as\luin  under 
similar  restrictions;  a  privilege  claimed,  as  regards 
the  former,  successfully  l>y  Adouijah  and  in  vain 
by  Joab;  accorded,  as  regards  the  citv,  to  Shimci, 
but  forfeited  by  hi:n  (1  K..  i.  53,  ii.  2S.  33,  30,  40). 

The  directions  respecting  the  refuge-cities  pre- 
vent some  difficulties  in  interpretation.  The  Uvit- 
Ical  cities  were  to  have  a  space  of  1000  cubits 
(about  583  yards)  l»eyond  the  city  wall  for  pasture 
and  other  purposes.  lYesently  after.  21)00  cubits 
are  ordered  to  be  the  suburb  limit  (Num.  xxxv.  4, 
5).  The  solution  of  the  difficulty  may  I*,  either 
the  2000  cubiu  are  to  1*  added  to  the  1000  as 
"fields  of  the  suburbs'1  (I>ev.  xxv.  311  as  appears 
to  have  lieen  the  case  in  the  gift  to  <  aleb,  which 
excluded  the  citv  of  Hebron,  but  included  the 
"  fields  and  villages  of  tlie  city  "  (Josh.  xxi.  11.  12. 
Patrick),  or  that  the  additional  2  >0D  cubits  were 
a  special  gift  to  the  refuge-cities,  whilst  the  other 
Iicritical  cities  had  only  1000  cubits  f.»r  suburb. 
Calmet  sup|>oses  the  line  of  2000  cubits  to  l»e  meas- 
ured  [tamllel.  and  the  1000  perpendicular  to  the 
city  wall ;  an  explanation,  however,  which  supposes 
all  the  cities  to  1*  of  the  same  size  (Calmet,  On 
Xum.  xxxv.). 

The  right  of  asilum  possessed  by  many  Greek 
and  Komau  towns,  especially  F.phesus,  was  in  pro- 
ems of  time  much  abused,  and  was  curtailed  by 
Tiberius  (Tac.  Ann.  iii.  60,  63).  It  was  granted, 
under  ceituin  limitations,  to  churches  by  Christian 
emperors  (Cod.  i.  tit.  12;  Gibbon,  ch.  xx.  iii.  35. 
Smith).  Hence  came  the  right  of  sanctuary  pos- 
fessed  by  so  many  churches  in  the  middle  ages 
(Halhm,  ,1/i  W/e  Ayrs,  ch.  ix.  pt.  1,  vol.  iii.  p.  302, 
ith  ed.).  H.  W.  » 

CIT1MS  (Kir./oi  [rather  Ki-m];  A.ex. 
t.T«euo«:  Crtti),  1  Mace.  viii.  5.  [IVtrriM.] 

CITIZENSHIP  (woAiT»fo:  drifts).  The 
Me  of  this  term  in  Scripture  has  exclusive  reference 
|o  the  usages  of  the  Kotnan  empire;  in  the  Hebrew 
Wnmonwtsdth,  which  was  franteil  on  a  basis  of  re- 
feious  rather  than  of  |K>litical  privileges  and  distinc- 
tion*, the  idea  of  the  commonwealth  mas  merged 


in  that  of  the  congregation,  to  which  every  Hebrew, 
and  even  strangers  under  certain  restrictions,  werf 
admitted.  [C.>N«ii<i:t;.vri<»;  Stk.\n«;kiw.]  Ths 
privilege  of  Koman  citizenship  was  widely  extended 
under  the  ein|jcror»;  it  was  originally  acquired  ie 
various  ways,  as  by  purchase  i 'Acts  xxii.  2H;  Cic 
ad  Fain.  xiii.  30;  Ihon  Cass.  lx.  17),  by  military 
services  (Cic.  pi-o  ]}  ilb.  22;  Suet.  Aikj.  47),  by 
favor  (Tac.  I  Jul.  iii.  47),  or  by  manumission.  The 
right  once  obtained  descended  to  a  man's  children 
(Acts  xxii.  28).  The  .lews  had  rendered  signal 
services  to  Julius  Ca*ar  in  the  Fgvptian  war  ^lo- 
scph.  Ant.  xiv.  8,  §  1,  2),  and  it  is  not  improlcdde 
that  many  obtained  the  freedom  of  the  city  on  that 
ground:  certain  it  is  that  great  nuinl.ers  of  Jews, 
who  were  Koman  citizens,  scattered  over 

Greece  and  Asia  Minor  [Ant.  xiv.  10,  §  13,  14). 
Among  the  privileges  attached  to  citizenship,  we 
may  note  that  a  man  could  not  be  bound  or  impris- 
oned without  a  formal  trial  (Acts  xxii.  2!»j,  still 
less  1*  scourged  (Acts  xvi.  37;  Cic.  im  i'trr.  v.  03, 
GO);  tlie  simple  assertion  of  citizenship  was  suffi- 
cient to  deter  a  magistrate  from  such  a  step  (Acta 
xxii.  25;  Cic.  in  IVrr.  v.  02),  as  any  infringement 
of  the  privilege  was  visited  with  severe  punishment. 
A  Jew  could  only  plead  exemption  from  such  treat- 
ment before  a  Koman  magistrate;  he  was  still  liable 
to  it  from  Jewish  authorities  (2  Cor.  xi.  24;  Seld. 
ilt  S<fit.  ii.  15,  §  11).  Another  privilege  attaching 
to  citizenship  was  the  appeal  from  a  provincial  tri- 
bunal to  the  emperor  at  Kome  (Acts  xxv.  11). 
[See  the  addition  to  Ai-peai.,  Amcr.  ed.] 

w.  l.  a 

CITRON.  [Apiu.k-t«kk] 

CLAU'DA  (KAai'577,  Acts  xxvii.  16;  called 
Gaudos  by  Mela  and  Pliny,  K\av5os  by  Ptolemy, 
and  KAoi>8/o  in  the  Sbulitfinu*  Maris  Mayni:  it 
is  still  called  Cliwln-nttn,  or  (J  iwlonrti,  by  tlift 
Creeks,  which  the  Italians  have  corrupted  into 
i.lozzit).  This  small  LsLuid,  unim[K>rtant  in  itself 
and  in  its  history,  is  of  very  great  geographical  im- 
;«ortai>ee  in  reference  te  the  removal  of  some  of  the 
difficulties  connected  with  St.  Paul's  shipwreck  at 
Melita.  Tlie  position  of  Clauda  is  nearly  due  W. 
of  Cajic  Matala  on  the  S.  coast  of  Crete  [Fair 
Havkxs],  and  nearly  due  S.  of  Pikkxu  k.  (See 
Ptol.  iii.  17,  §  1;  Stulittm.  p.  4:»0,  e«l.  (Jail.) 
The  ship  was  seized  by  the  gale  a  little  after  pass- 
ing Ca|»e  Matala,  when  on  her  way  from  Fair  Ha- 
vens to  Plucnice  (Acts  xxvii.  12-17).  The  storm 
came  down  from  the  island  (tear  avri)\,  v.  14 > 
[?  see  under  Cicktk],  and  there  was  danger  lest 
the  ship  should  lie  driven  into  the  African  Syrtis 
(v.  17  ).  It  is  added  that  she  was  driven  to  Clauda 
and  ran  under  the  lee  of  it  (v.  10 i.  We  sec  at 
once  that  this  is  in  harmony  with,  and  confirmatory 
of,  tlie  arguments  derivable  from  all  the  other  geo- 
graphical circumstances  of  the  case  (as  well  as  from 
the  etymology  of  the  word  Furmlvdon  «,r  Kuro- 
Aquilo),  which  lead  us  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
gale  came  from  the  N.  F_,  or  rather  F.  N.  F. 
Under  the  lee  of  Clauda  there  would  be  smooth 
water,  advantage  of  which  was  taken  for  the  pur- 
pose of  getting  the  Imat  on  board  and  making 
preparations  for  riding  out  the  gale.  [Sinr.] 
(Smith,  Vmj.  ntul  S/iipwrrrL  of  St.  P-inl,  2d  ed 
pp.  1*2,  08,  253.)    [3d  ed.  1800,  pp.  !>4,  100,  250.] 

J.  S.  II. 

CLAUDIA  (KAov8/a\  a  Christian  frmah 
mentioned  in  2  Tim.  iv.  21,  as  saluting  Tiraothem 
There  is  reason  for  supposing  that  this  Claudlt 
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a  British  maiden,  daughter  of  king  Cogidub- 
nus.  an  ally  of  Koine  (  Tacit.  A'/rieul.  14),  who 
took  the  name  of  his  imperial  natron,  TUjerius 
Claudius.  She  appears  to  have  heroine  the  wile 
of  Pudens,  who  is  mentioned  in  the  same  verse. 
(St*  Martial,  lib.  iv.  Epi;p:  13.)  This  Pudens.  we 
gatlier  from  an  inscription  found  at  ( hichestcr.  and 
now  in  the  gardens  at  t.ioodwood,  was  at  one  time 
in  close  connection  with  king  Cogiduhnus,  and  gave 
m  area  for  a  temple  of  Neptune  and  Minerva, 
which  was  built  by  that  king's  authority.  And 
Claudia  is  said  in  Martial  (xi.  53)  to  have  been 
atrulti*  Itribmnis  t<Htn.  Moreover,  she  is  there, 
also  called  Jlufina.  Now  I'omponia,  wife  of  the 
late  commander  in  Britain,  Aulus  Plautius,  under 
whom  Claudia's  father  was  received  into  alliance, 
belonged  to  a  house  of  which  the  Ifufi  were  one  of 
the  chief  branches.  If  she  herself  were  a  Kufa, 
and  Claudia  her  protegee,  the  latter  might  well  I* 
called  Kiiiina;  and  we  know  that  I'omponia  was 
tried  as  sujH-rstitiotii*  exttrmc  rta  in  the  year  57, 
Tacit.  Ann.  xii.  32;  so  that  there  arc  many  circum- 
stances concurrent,  tending  to  give  verisimilitude 
to  the  conjecture.  See  Archdeacon  Williams's 
pamphlet,  ,l  On  Pudens  and  Claudia;"  —  an  arti- 
cle in  the  Quarterly  Keview  for  .July,  18C>8,  entitled 
"  The  L'onians  at  Colchester;  "  —  and  an  Ktcursus 
in  Alford's  (.Ireek  Testament,  vol.  iii.  Prolegg.  p. 
104.  in  which  the  contents  of  the  two  works  first 
mentioned  are  embodied  in  a  summary  form. 

H.  A. 

•  Conyhearc  ami  Howson  also  are  disposed  to 
adopt  the  foregoing  view  of  the  jiersonal  and  his- 
torical relation*  of  Pudens  and  (  'laudia  (Lift  awl 
Epistles  of  Paul,  ii.  504,  Auicr.  ed.).  One  obvious 
exegetieal  difficulty  is  that  Linus  stands  nearer  than 
Pudens  to  Claudia  in  the  order  of  the  names  (2 
Tim.  iv.  '21),  and  if  Claudia  was  the  wife  of  either, 
it  is  arbitrary  to  make  her  the  wife  of  the  latter 
rather  than  of  the  former.  The  reply  made  to  this 
is  that  the  amanuensis,  confused  by  Paul's  rapid 
dictation,  may  have  written  down  the  names  incor- 
rectly. The  (jerman  critics,  as  De  Wette,  Matthies, 
Iluther  (in  Meyer's  Comm.  ub.  das  A".  Ttrt.), 
Wiesiuger,  find  no  such  point  of  contact  here 
between  secular  and  sacred  history,  but  pass  over 
the  name  simply  with  the  remark  that  <  laudia  Is 
otherwise  unknown.  Winer  ami  Herzog  have  no 
articles  on  the  name.  The  combinations  which 
the  writers  assume  who  maintain  that  (  laudia  was 
a  British  prince**,  are  strained  and  hy|iothetieal. 
Pudcns  and  Claudia  were,  confes^tlly.  everyday 
names  among  t lie  Woman.*,  and  therefore  prove 
nothing  as  to  the  identity  of  the  persons.  The 
character  cf  Martial  forbids  the  idea  that  he  could 
have  had  intimate  friends  among  the  friends  of  St. 
Paul;  and  still  more,  his  invoking  on  them  the 
favor  of  heathen  gods  on  the  occasion  of  their 
marriage  (iv.  13)  shows  that  they  wen'  still  addicted 
to  idolatrv  and  not  worshipers  of  the  true  Cod. 
The  -  inscription  found  at  Chichester"  also  (see 
al«ovc)  reproents  Pudens  as  a  pagan.  To  meet, 
these  points,  we  are  mjuired  to  "suppose  either 
rJiat  Pudens  concealed  his  faith,  or  that  his  rel- 
atives, in  their  anxiety  to  shield  him.  did  idol- 
atrous arts  in  his  name"  (Lift  awl  Epistles  of 
Paul,  ii.  505).  North  of  the  Tweed  this  ingenious 
theory  of  the  British  origin  of  Claudia  has  found 
nuch  less  favor.  See  the  objections  to  it  forcibly 
tilted  in  l>r.  Kitto's  Cijcl.  of  ML  Lit.  i.  52:).  3d 
»d.,  1862.  The  writer  of  the  article  there  points 
mt  a  near  approach,  at  leaC,  to  a  serious 


ological  difficulty.  "  PaiU's  Pudens  and 
if  husband  and  wife,  must  have  lieen  married  Uv 
forc  A.  i>.  67,  the  latest  date  that  can  l>e  assigned 
to  Paul's  writing.  But  Martial's  epigram  must 
have  been  written  after  this,  perhaps  several  years 
alter,  for  he  came  to  Home  only  in  A.  i>.  66;  ac 
that  if  they  were  married  persons  in  G7.  it  is  not 
likelv  Martial  would  celebrate  their  nuptiaLs  veonj 
after  this."  II. 

CLAU  DIUS  (KAaiiSiov:  in  full,  Tiberi.u 
Claudius  Nero  Drusus  (lermanicus).  fourth  T'omar 
emperor,  successor  of  Caius  Caligula,  icigncd  from 
41  to  54  A.  I).  He  was  son  of  Nero  Drusus,  waa 
Isirn  in  Lyons,  Aug.  1,  u.  c.  9  or  10,  and  lived  pii- 
vate  and  unknown  till  the  day  of  his  being  called 
to  the  throne,  January  24,  A.  i>.  41.  He  was 
nominated  to  the  supreme  {>ower  mainly  through 
Jie  influence  of  Herod  Agrippa  the  First  (Joseph. 
Ant.  xix.  2,  §§  1,  3,  4;  Suet.  Cliwl.  p.  10);  and 
when  on  the  throne  he  proved  himself  not  ungrate- 
ful to  him,  for  he  enlarged  the  territory  of  Agrippa 
by  adding  to  it  Juda-a,  Samaria,  and  some  district* 
of  l^banon,  and  appointed  his  brother  Herod  to 
the  kingdom  of  Chalcis,  (Joseph.  Ant.  xix.  5,  §  0; 
Dion  Cass.  lx.  8),  giving  to  this  latter  also,  after 
his  brother's  death,  the  presidency  over  the  Temple 
at  Jerusalem  (Joseph.  Ant.  xx.  1,  §  3).  In  Clau- 
dius's reign  there  were  several  famines,  arising  from 
unfavorable  harvests  (Dion  Cass.  lx.  11;  Euseb. 
Chron.  Arnun.  i.  260,  "271;  Tacit.  Ann.  xii.  13), 
and  one  such  occurred  in  Palestine  and  Syria  (Acts 
xi.  28-30)  under  the  procurators  Cuspius  ladus 
ami  Tiberius  Alexander  (Joseph.  Ant.  xx.  2,  §  6, 
and  5,  §  2),  which  perbarw  Lasted  some  years. 
Claudius  was  induced  by  a  tumult  of  the  Jews  in 
Home,  to  ex|>el  them  from  the  city  (Suet.  Clawl. 
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antes  1,'oma  expulit ;  "  cf.  Acts  xviii.  2).  It  is  prob- 
able that  Suetonius  here  refers  to  some  ojien  dis- 
sension between  Jews  and  Christians,  but  when  it, 
and  the  consequent  edict,  took  place,  is  very  uncer- 
tain. Orosius  (Hist.  vii.  6)  fixes  it  in  the  0th  year 
of  (  laud ius,  a.  i>.  40  or  50;  referring  to  Josephus, 
who,  however,  says  nothing  about  it.  Pearson 
(Annul.  Paul.  p.  22)  thinks  the  12th  year  more 
prolwible  (a.  d.  52  or  53).  As  Anger  remarks  (IM 
UnijM/mm  in  Artis  App.  ratianf,  p.  117).  the  edict 
of  expulsion  would  hardly  be  published  as  long  ai 
II en >d  Agrippa  was  at  Home,  i.  t.  before  the  year 
40.  Claudius, after  a  weak  and  foolish  reign  (-non 
principem  sc.  sed  n.inistnim  egit,"  Suet.  p.  2:>>, 
was  ]>oisoi>ed  by  his  fourth  wife  Agrippinn.  the 
mother  of  Nero,  (Tae.  Ann.  xii.  06.  7;  Suet. 
Cliwi.  pp.  44.  45:  Joseph.  Ant.  xx.  3,  §  1:  B.  J 
ii.  12.  §  8),  October  13.  a.  n.  54.  II.  A. 

CLAU  DIUS  LYS'IAS.  [Lymas.] 

CLAY  v  :  m>A<f*:  humu*  or  luium)>  a  s(>1- 
imentary  earth,  tough  and  plastic,  arising  from  tlif 
disintegration  of  feldspar  and  similar  minerals,  and 
always  containing  silica  and  alumina  combined  in 
variable  proportions.     As  the  sediment  of  water 

I  remaining  in  pits  or  in  street*,  the  word  is  used 
frequently  in  O.  T.  (t.  y.  Is.  lvii.  20;  Jer.  xxxTiil 

|0;  I*s.  xviii.  42),  and  in  N.  T.  (htjao'j.  John  ix.  6) 
a  mixture  of  sand  or  dust  with  spittle.    It  is  also 

j  found  in  the  sense  of  potter's  clay  (Is.  xii.  25) 
The  alluvial  soils  of  Palestine  would  no  doubt  sup- 
ply material  for  pottery,  a  manufacture  which  w* 
know  was.  as  it  still  is/carried  on  in  the  country 
(  Jer.  xviii.  2,  Ii),  hut  our  knowledge  on  the  suhj«* 
is  so  small  as  to  afford  little  or  no  mean*  of 
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tuning,  and  tlie  clay  of  Palatine,  like  that  of 
Egypt,  is  prulobly  more  loam  than  clav  (Bin-h, 
//«/.  of  PatUry,  i.  55,  152).  [Potteu'v]  The 
irord  most  commonly  used  for  "potter" a  clay"  is 

(Ex.  i.  14;  Job  iv.  19;  I*,  xxix.  10;  Jer. 
iviii.  4,  Ac.)-  Bituminous  shale,  convertible1  into 
clay,  is  said  to  exist  largely  at  the  source  of  the 
Jordan,  and  near  the  Dead  .Sea.  The  great  seat 
of  the  pottery  of  the  present  day  in  Palestine  is 
Gaza,  where  are  made  the  vessels  in  d:irk  blue  clay 
•o  frequently  met  with. 

The  use  of  clay  in  brick-making  is  described 
elsewhere.  [Buick.] 

AnDther  use  of  clay  was  in  sealing  (Job  xxxviii. 
14).  Tho  bricks  of  Assyria  and  Egypt  ;ire  most 
commonly  found  stamp*!  either  with  a  die  or  with 
marks  made  by  the  tin-en  of  the  maker.  Wine 
jars  in  Egypt  were  sometimes  sealed  with  clay; 
mummy  pit*  were  sealed  with  the  same  substance, 
and  remains  of  clay  are  still  found  adhering  to  the 
stone  door-jamb*.  Our  I /mi's  tomb  may  have  been 
thus  scaled  (Matt,  xxvii.  00),  as  also  the  earthen 
vessel  containing  the  evidences  of  Jeremiah's  pur- 
chase (Jer.  xxxii.  14).  ho  also  in  Assyria  at 
Kouyunjik  pieces  of  fine  clay  have  I»een  found 
Ijearing  impressions  of  seals  with  Assyrian,  Egypt- 
ian, and  Phoenician  devices.  The  seal  used  for 
public  documents  was  rolled  on  the  moist  clay,  and 
the  tablet  »va*  then  placed  in  the  fire  and  iaked. 
Tlie  practice  of  sealing  doors  with  clay  to  facilitate 
detection  in  case  of  malpractice  is  still  common  in 
the  East  (Wilkinson,  An,:  Ly;q>t.  i.  15,  48,  ii. 
304;  Layard,  Sin.  ,j-  ilib.  pp.  153,  108,008;  UritxL 
ii.  38;  Harmer,  0fo.iv.37d).  [Hi:h  k;  PuriKuv; 
Seals.]  ft  W.  P. 

*  CLEAN.    [Unclean  Meats;  Unclean- 

CLEM'ENT  (KAW:  [  Clemen* ;  clement] 
Phil.  iv.  3),  a  fcllow-lil  .orer  of  St.  Paul,  when  he 
was  at  Philippi  (for  so  the  text  implies).  It  was 
generally  believed  in  the  ancient  church,  that  this 
Clement  was  identical  with  the  Bishop  of  Lome, 
who  afterwards  lieoame  so  celebrated.  Whether 
this  was  so,  it  is  impossible  to  say.  'Die  practice 
of  supposing  N.  T.  characters  to  lie  identical  with 
persons  who  were  afterwards  known  by  the  same 
names,  was  too  frequent,  and  the  name  <  'lemens  too 
eommon,  for  us  to  lie  able  to  pronounce  on  the 
question.  The  identity  is  asserted  in  Euseb.  //. 
L.  iii.  4;  Origen,  vol.  i.  p.  202.  ed.  I^ommaty.sch ; 
»nd  Jerome,  Senior.  Led.  p.  170  a.  Chrysostoin 
does  not  mention  it.  II.  A. 

CLE'OPAS  (KXtiwat),  one  of  the  two  dis- 
iples  who  were  going  to  Emmaus  on  the  day  of 
rhe  resurrection,  when  Jesus  himself  drew  near  and 
alked  with  them  (l.uke  xxiv.  18).  Kusebius  in  his 
0nvmn*lirtm  makes  him  a  native  of  Kmmaus.  It 
U  1  question  whether  this  Cleopas  is  to  be  con- 
lideml  as  identical  with  <  i.eoi-ii  as  (accur.  Clopas) 
ot  Alpha'us  in  John  xix.  25.  [Ai.rii.Kis.  ]  Their 
identity  was  assumed  by  the  later  fathers  and 
church  historians.  But  Kusebius  (II.  /.'.  iii.  11) 
writes  the  name  of  Alpha  us,  Joseph's  brother,  <  lo- 
pas,  not  Ck-opas.  And  <  hrysostom  and  Theodoret, 
m  the  Epistle  to  the  ( Jabtians,  call  .lames  the  Just 
the  son  of  <  lopas.  lies  ides  which,  Clopas,  or  Al- 
aba-us,  is  an  Aramaic  name,  whereas  Cleopas  is  a 
ftreek  name,  probably  contracted  from  KAtdwarpot, 
M  Arrlwat  from  'AvWirarpof.  Again,  as  we  find 
4k  wife  and  children  of  Clopas  constantly  with  tJ  r 
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family  of  Joseph  at  the  time  of  our  Turd's  minis 
try,  it  is  nrobable  that  he  himself  was  dead  beforf 
tluit  time.  On  the  whole,  then,  it  fccius  atfer  to 
doubt  tlie  identity  of  Cleopas  with  (  lopas.  Of 
the  further  history  of  Cleopas  nothing  is  known. 

II.  A. 

CLEOPATRA  (K\toxdrpa),  the  name  of 
numerous  Egyptian  princesses  derived  from  the 
daughter  of  Antiochus  III.,  who  married  Ptolemy 
V.  Epiphanes,  n.  c.  103. 

1.  "The  wife  of  Ptolemy"  (Esth.  xi.  1)  was 
probably  the  granddaughter  of  Antiochus,  and  wife 
of  Ptol.  VI.  Philometor.    [Proi..  Pnit.o.\i  ktoi:.] 

2.  A  daughter  of  Itol.  VI.  Philometor  and 
Cleopatra  (1),  who  was  married  first  to  Alexander 
Balas,  u.  c.  150  (1  Mace.  x.  58),  and  afterwards 
given  by  her  father  to  Demetrius  Xieator  when  he 
invaded  Syria  (I  Mace.  xi.  12;  Joseph.  Ant.  xiii.  4, 
§7).  During  the  captivity  of  Demetrius  in  Partlua 
[Dkmktkivs]  Cleopatra  married  his  brother  Anti- 
ochus VII.  Sidetes,  and  was  prolably  privy  to  the 
murder  of  Demetrius  on  his  return  to  Syria  ».  c. 
12.1  (App.  Sip-,  c.  08:  yet  see  Joseph.  Ant.  xiii.  !), 
§  3;  Just,  xxxix.  J).  She  afterwards  murdered 
Seleucus,  her  eldest  son  by  Demetrius  (App.  Si/r. 
c.  O'J);  and  at  length  was  herself  poisoned  ».  c.  120 
by  a  draught  which  she  had  prepared  for  her  second 
son  Antiochus  VIII.,  because  he  was  unwilling  to 
gratify  the  ambitious  designs  which  she  formed 
when  she  raised  him  to  tlie  throne  (Justin,  xxxix 
2).  B.  F.  W. 

CLE'OPHAS.    [Ct.KorAs;  Au'H.el's.] 

•  CLERK.    [Town  Ci.kkk.] 

•  CLIFT,  an  old  form  of  cleft,  Ex.  xxxiii.  22 
(cf.  Is.  ii.  21);  Is.  Ivii.  5.  So  in  Job  xxx.  G,  A. 
V.  ed.  1611,  where  cliff  has  been  injudiciously  sub- 
stituted in  modem  editions,  t'/i/i,  however,  aj>- 
pcars  to  be  used  for  cliff  in  the  margin  of  the  A. 
V.,  Is.  xxxii.  14,  as  it  is  elsewhere  hi  old  English 
writers.  A. 

•  CLOAK.  [DitEss.] 

•CLO'PAS  (KAwwa*:  CUophis),  John  xix. 
25,  marg.,  the  correct  form  for  Cleophas  in  the  text 
of  the  A.  V.    Sec  Alimi.ki's.  A 

CLOTHING.  [DitKus.] 

CLOUD  The  word  C*K*H?5,  so  ren- 

dered in  a  few  places,  properly  means  u  vapors,"  tlie 
less  dense  form  of  cloud  which  rises  higher,  and 
is  often  absorbed  without  falling  in  rain;  Arab. 


>,  sometimes 


>Lw3  and  t»(jio.     Tlie  wonl  2 

!  rendered  "cloud,"  means  merely  "darkness,"  and 
is  applied  aLso  to  "a  thicket"  (Jer.  iv.  2.1).  The 
shelter  given,  and  refreshment  or  rain  premised, 
by  clouds,  give  them  their  peeuliar  pn.miiner.ee  in 
Oriental  imagery,  and  the  individual  cloud  iii  that 
ordinarily  cloudless  region  liecomcs  well  defined  and 
is  dwelt  upon  like  the  individual  tree  in  the  bare 
landsca|ie  (Stanley,  »S.  </■  /'.  p.  140).  Similarly, 
when  a  cloud  a^jiears,  rain  is  ordinarily  appre- 
hended, and  thus  the  "cloud  without  rain  "  becomes 
a  pnverb  for  the  man  of  promise  without  |>erforni- 
anee  (Prov.  xvi.  15;  Is.  xviii.  4,  xxv.  0;  .hide  12; 
comp.  Prov.  xxv.  14).  The  cloud  is  of  course  a 
figure  of  transitoriness  (Job  xxx.  15;  Hos.  vi.  4), 
and  of  whatever  intercepts  divine  favor  or  human 
supplication  (Lam.  ii.  1,  iii.  44).  Being  the  least 
substantial  of  visible  forms,  undefined  in  shape, 
aud  unrestrained  in  position,  it  is  the 
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material  things  which  suggests  most  esiaiiy  spiritual 
being.  Hence  it  is,  so  to  speak,  the  recognized 
machinery  by  which  su(*rnatural  appearances  are 
introduce*]  (Is.  xix.  1;  Ez.  i.  4;  licv.  i.  T,  and 
/himm),  or  the  veil  Iwtween  things  visible  and  in- 
visible; but,  more  especially,  a  mysterious  or  su|*r- 
natural  cloud  is  the  syml-olical  seat  of  the  Divine 
presence  itself — the  phenomenon  of  deity  vouch- 
safed by  Jehovah  to  the  prophet,  the  priest,  the 
king,  or  the  people.  Sometimes  thick  darkness, 
sometimes  intense  luminousness,  often,  apparent!)", 
and  especially  by  nigbt,  an  actual  fire  (as  in  the 
descent  of  Jehovah  on  Sinai,  Ex.  xix.  18),  is  attrib- 
uted to  this  glory-ctaud  (l>eut.  iv.  11;  Ex.  xl. 
3.'),  xxxiii.  22,  23;  2  Sam.  xxii.  12,  13).  Such  a 
bright  cloud,  at  any  rate  at  times,  visited  and  rested 
on  the  Mercy  Seat  (Ex.  xxix.  42.  43;  1  K.  viii. 
11;  2  Chr.  v.  14;  Ez.  xliii.  4)  and  was  by  later 
writers  named  Shckinah.  For  the  curious  ques- 
tions which  the  Kabbins  and  others  have  raised  con- 
cerning it,  e.  </.  whether  its  light  was  created  or 
not,  whether  the  actual  "light"  created  on  the 
"  first  day  "  ((Jen.  i.  3),  or  an  emanation  therefrom, 
Buxtorf's  history  of  the  Ark,  ch.  xi.-xiv.  (Ugolini, 
vol.  vii.),  may  l»e  consulted.  II.  II. 

CLOUD,  PILLAR  OF  fi»)7v?  l^r). 
ThU  was  the  active  form  of  the  symbolical  glory- 
cloud,  betokening  (Jod's  presence  to  lead  his  chosen 
host,  or  to  inquire  and  visit  offenses,  as  the  lumin- 
ous cloud  of  the  sanctuary  exhibited  the  same 
under  an  aspect  of  repose.  The  cloud,  which  be- 
came a  pillar  when  the  host  moved,  seems  to 
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rested  at  other  times  on  the  tabernacle,  whence  God 
is  said  to  have  "come  down  in  the  pillar"  (Num. 
xii.  5;  so  Ex.  xxxiii.  !>,  10).  It  preceded  the  host, 
apparently  resting  on  the  ark  which  led  the  way 
(Ex.  xiii.  21,  xl.  3G,  Ac.;  Num.  ix.  15-23,  x.  34). 
So  by  night  the  cloud  on  the  tal>eniacle  became 
fire,  and  the  guiding  pillar  a  pillar  of  fire.  A  re- 
markable passage  in  Curt  his  (v.  2,  §  7),  descriptive 
of  Alexander's  army  on  the  march,  mentions  a 
lieacon  hoisted  on  a  j»le  from  head-<iuarter9  as  the 
signal  for  inarching;  u  observahatur  ignis  noctu,  ftt- 
mus  interdiu."  This  was  probably  an  adoption  of 
an  eastern  custom.  Similarly  the  Persians  used  as 
a  conspicuous  signal,  an  image  of  the  sun  inclosed 
in  crystal  (ib.  iii.  3,  §  {)).  Caravans  aie  still  known 
to  use  such  Iwaeons  of  fire  and  smoke;  the  cloud- 
lessness  and  often  stillness  of  the  sky  giving  the 
smoke  great  density  of  volume,  and  boldness  of 
outline.  II.  H. 

•CLOUTED,  Josh.  ix.  5,  "old  shoes  and 
clouted,"  i.  e.  patched;  compare  clouts,  Jer.  xxxviii. 
11,12.  A. 

CNFDUS  (Kvilos)  is  mentioned  in  1  Mace, 
xv.  23,  as  one  of  the  Creek  cities  which  contained 
Jewish  residents  in  the  second  century  before  the 
Christian  era,  and  in  Acts  xxvii.  7,  as  a  harbor 
which  was  passed  by  St.  Paul  after  leaving  Myra, 
and  before  running  under  the  lee  of  Crete.  It  was 
a  city  of  great  consequence,  situated  at  the  extreme 
S.  W.  of  the  peninsula  of  Asia  Minor  [Caieia],  on 
a  promontory  now  called  Cajtc  Crio,  which  projects 
between  the  islands  of  Cos  and  Rhodes  (see  Aits 


Plan  of  Cnidus  and  Chart  of  the 


tri.  1).  C'ipe  Crio  is  in  fact  an  island,  so  joined 
by  an  artificial  causeway  to  the  mainland,  as  to 
brm  two  harliors,  one  on  the  N.,  the  other  on  the 
8.  The  latter  was  the  larger,  and  its  moles  were 
noble  constructions.  All  the  remains  of  Cnidus 
show  that  it  must  have  been  a  city  of  great  mag- 
nificence. Few  undent  cities  have  received  such 
unple  illustration  from  travels  and  engravings. 
We  may  refer  to  licaufort's  Kxmmania,  Ilamil- 
Jon's  ltrttnrchtt,  and  Texier's  Asie  Minturr,  also 
Labonle.  I  .cake,  and  Clarke,  with  the  drawings  in 
the  Ionian  Anti'/m'tir*,  published  by  the  Dilettanti 
Society,  and  the  English  Admiralty  Chart*,  Nos. 


1533,  1004.  [Newton,  C.  T.,  Theorems  at  HaU 
icamautu,  Cnidut,  ami  BrancJnda,  Ixrod.  1862  ] 

J.  S.  11. 

COAL.  In  A.  V.  this  word  represents  no  leas 
than  five  different  Hebrew  words.    (1.)  The  firs'. 

and  most  frequently  used  is  GachcUth,  n„rj 
(ittipat,  4i>fy>axi<£:  prumt,  carlo),  a  live  ember. 

burning  fuel,  as  distinguished  from  EPP  (IW. 
1  xxvi.  21 ).    It  is  written  more  fully  in  Et.  x.  2 

C'S  *Vs,  and  in  Ez.  i.  13,  HTiyis  ITS  "»V?2 
In  2  Sam.  xxii.  9,  13,  "coals  of  fire"  are  pta 
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netaphoricilh  fur  the  lightning  proceeding  frx.j. 
God  (Fs.  svii'i.  8,  12,  13,  cxl.  10). 

In  l'r  jv.  xxv.  22  we  have  the  proverbial  expres- 
lion,  "  Thou  shalt  heap  coaU  of  fir-  upon  his  head." 
which  has  been  adopted  by  St.  Paul  in  Kotn.  xii. 
30,  and  by  which  is  metaphorically  expressed  the 
burning  shame  and  confusion  which  men  must  feel 
when  their  evil  is  requited  by  good.  Iu  Ps.  cxx. 
4,  "  coals  "  =  burning  brands  of  wood  (not  "juni- 
per," but  broom  ),  to  which  the  false  tongue  Ls  com- 
pared (dames  iii. 

In  2  Sam.  xiv.  7  the  quenching  of  the  live  coal 
is  used  to  indicate  the  threatened  destruction  of 
the  ningle  remaining  branch  of  the  family  of  the 
widow  of  Tckoah  suborned  by  Juab;  just  as  Luciaii 
(  Tim.  §  3)  uses  the  word  fawupov  in  the  same  con- 


The  root  of  n^n?  is  Vr^,  which  is  possibly 


S  S 


the  same  iu  meaning  as  the  Arab.  |><\-^f  to  light 
i  fire,  with  the  change  of  *?  into  Z. 

2.  P*cham,  Uaxipa,  Mpa^  :  carbo, 
pninn).  In  I'n.v.  xxvi.  21,  this  won!  clearly  sig- 
nifies futl  not  yt  irj.ti-'l,  ;n  contrasted  with  the 
burning  fuel  to  w!>i-ii  it  is  to  lie  added;  but  in 
Is.  xliv.  12.  ami  liv.  Pi.  it  means  fuel  lighted,  hav- 
ing reference  in  U.lh  cases  to  smiths'  work.    It  is 

-   »  ' 

derived  fr       Z  77  :  Arab.  to  be  very 

black .  1 

'Hie  find  infant  in  the  al»o\e  passages  is  probably 
charcoal,  ami  m.t  mil  in  our  sense  of  the  won!. 

3.  or  le;,*,,;/,,  v.:-:, 

atlcnius  in  U.  w.  «;  but  in  1  K.  xix.  0, 

|4  rendered  by  the  LXX.  iytcpiKplas 
o.Vwp/rTjT,  itml  l»  the  Yulg.  />'i/n'j«  tubcineririus). 
In  the  narrative  of  FJijah's  miraculous  meal  the 
word  Ls  used  to  devril>e  the  mode  in  which  the 
cake  was  baked,  namely,  on  a  hot  stone,  as  is  still 


nual  in  the  Fast.    Comp.  the  Arab. 

hot  stone  on  which  flesh  is  laid.  712""%  in  Is. 
ri.  G,  is  rendered  in  A.  V.  "a  live  coal,"  but  prop- 
erly means  "  a  hot  stone."  The  root  u  to 
Uy  stones  together  as  a  pavement. 

4.  elr""*.  »»  Hab.  iii.      is  rendered  in  A.  V. 
"buniimr  coals,"  and  in  the  margin  "burning  dis-j 
eases."    The  former  meaning  is  supported  by  Cant.  I 
riii.  0,  the  latter  by  Deut.  xxxii.  24.  Accordinir 

to  the  Rabbinical  writers,  *T.;";  =  ^""N  prunn.  j 

5.  Shtchtr.  -  In  I-am.  iv.  8,  "^rVflZ  TJITP  | 

Z^S/JI  is  rendered  in  A.  V.  "their  visage  is 
bLcker  thai  a  coal,"  or  in  the  marg.  "darker  than 

bLckness."    ~^H""  is  found  but  this  once,  and 

signifies  te  lie  black,  from  rwt  """p"*-    The  I. XX. 
lender  it  by  a.a0d\rt.  the  Vulg.  by  cirf«>nf*.  In 
tther  fonus  •li<-  word  is  frequent,  and  Shihor  is  a 
uual  nam?  for  t!ie  Nile.     [Milium.]      \V.  I). 
There  cm  wo  think,  I*  no  doubt  that  the  fuel 

ienoted  by  the  lteh.  words  yncfohtk 

*d  pichtU-  (rr^i  U  charcoal,  and  not 
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coal.  Tbete  is  no  ev  idenee  te  show  tliat  tlw  1 
Jlebrewt  were  acquainted  with  the  substance  we 
now  denominate  "cool;"  indeed  it  seems  pretty 
clesir  that  the  ancients  generally  used  charcoal  fot 
their  fuel;  and  although  there  is  a  passage  in  The- 
ophnutiu  (/-V.  ii.  (31,  ed.  Schneider)  from  which 
we  learn  that  fossil  coal  was  found  in  Figuria  and 
FHs,  and  used  by  "the  smiths,"  yet  its  u>e  must 
have  been  very  limited.  The  houses  of  the  .ancient 
(Jreeks  and  Kotnaus  were  without  chimneys  iu  our 
sense  of  the  word  (see  this  subject  admirably  dis- 
cussed by  Beckmann,  Hist.  Iiuynt.  i.  As  the 
houses  had  merely  an  opening  in  the  centre  of  the 
roof,  the  burning  of  "coal  "  would  have  made  even 
their  kitchens  intolerable.  Utile  as  has  been  done 
for  the  zoology  and  botany  of  Palestine,  still  lew 
has  been  done  for  its  geology.  "  Indications  of 
coal  arc  exhibited,"  says  Kitto  (Phys.  I/ltt.  PaL 
p.  67),  "in  r.irioiu  pirts  of  the  Iadanon  moun- 
tains; here  and  there  a  narrow  seam  of  this  min- 
eral protrudes  through  the  superincumbent  strata 
to  the  surface;  and  we  learn  fn>m  .Mr.  Flliot  (iu 
257)  that  the  enterprise  of  Mohammed  AH  has  not 
sutTered  even  this  source  of  national  wealth  to 
escape  his  notice."  At  Cornale.  8  miles  from  Bei- 
rut, anil  2.">00  feet  alwve  the  level  of  the  sea,  where 
the  coal-seams  are  3  feet  in  thickness,  good  coal  ii 
obtained,  whence  it  was  transported  on  mu«es  to 
the  coast. 

The  following  works  contain  nil  that  is  at  pres- 
ent known  reflecting  the  geology  of  Svria:  — 
Lynch's  United  Stttts  Exploring  h^itilUm  Co 
the  Demi  St<i  mul  the  River  ./<./</  <it ;  Kusseggcr's 
(jtixjtutttii  ht  Kurte  dtt  l.tbintm  umi  Ai^ilUi  iium ; 
Kitto's  Physical  llittory  of  P,il,  stim ■■ ;  Dr.  Be- 
ring's JifjMtrt  on  Utt  Omuiurcial  Statistics  if 
Syrut.  \V.  II. 

*  The  ( 1  reek  wonls  in  the  X.  T.  for  "coals" 
(Koni.  xii.  2  )j  and  "  tire  of  coals  "  (.Fohn  xviii.  18, 
and  xxi.  !»)  are  i^axn  and  i»^axia.  '<■  «.  clcir- 
coal  or  coal  made  of  w«mh1.  The  iiu  idi'iit  of  IVter'e 
warming  himself  at  such  a  tire  on  the  night  of  the 
crucifixion,  t  dlies  Ih.iIi  with  the  climate  of  the 
couutry  at  the  end  of  March  or  beginning  of  Aprd, 
and  with  the  pre^-nt  customs  of  the  j«s>pl.-.  'l"he 
nights  at  Jerusalem,  at  that  M'ason  of  the  year, 
are  cool,  though  the  days  may  l»e  warm.  Tho  air, 
after  sundown,  l>e<  oin.«  chilly,  and,  under  the  open 
sky,  a  j>er*on  needs  to  increase  his  raiment  or  have 
recourse  to  a  fire.  Coal  is  one  of  the  articles  of 
fuel  which  the  inhabitants  of  Jerusalem  bum  at  the 
prtwait  day.  Much  of  the  wood  which  they  con- 
sume, says  Tobler  (Ih-nWattt  r  nus  Jti  ti<  ilnii,  p, 
18D),  and  prolyl dy  much  of  that  out  of  which  the 
coal  is  made,  is  procured  from  the  region  of  Hebron. 
This  writer  mentions  also  that  the  coal  lire  is  often 
built,  especudly  in  houses  of  the  ln-tter  class,  in  1 
vessel  like  a  brazier,  around  which  the  famdy 
gather,  and,  with  out-stretched  hands,  stand  and 
warm  thcmscUes.  It  is  a  custom,  as  he  remarks 
(IknkhlalLr,  p.  IS  I),  that  vividly  recalls  the  an- 
cient scene  in  the  court  of  the  high -priest  (*ol 
idfpnatvoyro,  John  xviii.  IS). 

I>r.  li'obinson  furnishes  an  outline  of  the  re- 
sults of  the  oliservations  of  such  professional  explor- 
ers as  S«-et/en,  l«usse<^ger,  SclmUrt,  Anderson, 
and  others,  in  relation  to  the  "  ( ioologicd  Fea- 
tures "  of  Palestine  (chapter  iv.  Phys.  <it»f,r.  p. 
311  ff.j,  which  the  general  n-ader  wiU  find  con- 
venient and  interesting.  Mr.  Cage  has  inserted  in 
hi*  Kitter's  dti»fraf/>iy  of  Pair  stint,  iii.  351  S 
(Appendix)  the  elaborate  articles  on  tho  "Foraa- 
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lion  of  the  Basin  of  the  Dead  Sea,"  and  other  re- 
lated topics  by  M.  Ixmis  I-artet,  etc.,  etc.,  trans- 
lated  by  Mr.  Grove  from  the  French.  Mr.  Grove 
deals  largely  with  questions  of  this  nature  in  his 
article  on  Si:a,  Tin:  Salt,  in  this  Dictionary. 
(See  additions  in  Amer.  ed.)  On  that  particular 
subject,  and  on  the  geology  of  the  country  gener- 
ally, we  have  much  valuable  information  in  Mr. 
Tristram's  Land  of  Itrml  (scattered  through  the 
work,  but  cs'tecially  in  chapter  xv.).  II. 

•  COAST  (derived  through  Uic  French  y*te, 
Bum  the  l>atin  con/'»,  "a  rib,"  "side"),  stands  often 
in  the  A.  V.  for  "larder  "  (Judg.  xi.  20;  1  Sam. 
v.  «;  Matt,  viii.  34,  Ac.).  The  present  usage  re- 
stricts the  term  to  the  sea-shore.  II. 

COAT.  [Dke.vs.] 

•COAT  OF  MAIL,  1  Sam.  xvU.  5,  38. 
See  Akmb,  II.  §  1,  p.  1G1. 

COCK  (a\tKTU!p:  tjirfhis).  There  appears  to 
be  no  mention  of  domestic  |>oultry  in  the  O.  T., 
the  passages  where  the  LXX.  and  Vulg.  (as  in 
Prov.  xxx.  31;  Is.  xxii.  17) '<  read  aA*Vro»p  and 
gnllus  having  no  reference  to  that  bird.  In  the 
N.  T.  the  "cock"  is  mentioned  in  reference  to  St. 
Peter's  denial  of  our  I.ord,  and  indirectly  in  the 
word  aXtKTopotpwvia  (Matt.  xxvi.  34;  Mark  xiv. 
30,  xiii.  35,  Ac).  Tlie  origin  of  the  numerous  va- 
rieties of  our  domestic  poultry  is  undoubtedly  Asi- 
atic, but  there  is  considerable  doubt  as  to  tlie 
precise  breed  whence  they  were  sprung,  as  well  as 
to  tlie  locality  where  they  were  found.  Temminck 
is  of  opinion  that  we  are  chiefly  indebted  to  the 
Malay  (juIIiu  tn'/tnitais  and  the  Indian  0.  Bun- 
kivn  for  our  domestic  birds.  We  know  that  the 
domestic  cock  and  hen  were  early  known  to  the  an- 
cient Greeks  and  Romans,  Fisthetajrus  (Aristoph. 
„4rt«,  183)  calls  the  cock  the  Persian  bird  ( n  (port- 
ico r  ipvif)-  It  is  not  at  all  improbable  that  the 
Greeks  obtained  domestic  birds  irom  I'ersia.  As 
no  mention  is  made  in  the  O.  T.  of  these  birds, 
and  as  no  figures  of  them  occur  on  the  Kgyptian 
monuments  (Wilkinson,  „lnc.  Kgypt.  i.  234,  ed. 
1854),  we  are  inclined  to  think  that  they  came  into 
Judaa  with  the  Komans,  who,  as  is  well  known, 
prized  these  birds  both  as  articles  of  food  and  for 
cock-fighting.  The  Mishna  (liiba  Kunia,  vii.  7) 
■ays  "  they  do  m>t  rear  cocks  at  .Jerusalem  on  ac- 
count of  the  holy  things;"6  and  this  assertion 
has  by  some  liecn  quoted  as  an  objection  to  tlie 
evangelical  history.  On  this  subject  a  writer  in 
Harris  (Did.  of  \,it.  //L<t.  of  Bib.  p.  72.  ed.  1833), 
very  projierly  remarks,  "  If  tliere  was  any  restraint 
In  the  use  or  domestication  of  this  bird  it  must 
have  bee:i  an  arbitrary  practice  of  the  Jews,  but 
could  not  have  l*wn  binding  on  foreigners,  of  whom 
many  resided  at  .lerusalem  as  officers  or  traders." 
Thomson  (Lniui  owl  Book,  p.  U72)  says  thc-fowls 
are  now  couunon  in  Jerusalem,  "  tliat  they  swann 
round  every  door,  slim*  in  the  food  of  their  pos- 
sessors, are  at  home  among  the  children  in  every 
loom,  roost  over  head  at  night,  and  with  their 
cackle  ard  crowing  are  the  town  clock  and  the 
rooming  1**11  to  call  up  sleejiers  at  early  dawn." 
As  to  the  cock-ai'triiiy  see  Time.  W.  H. 

COCKATRICE.  A  not  very  happy  render- 
tig  bv  the  A.  V.  of  the  Hebrew  words  tziph'M 


«  •  9o  the  Vulg.  in  U.  xxii.  17,  but  not  the  LXX. 

hare  i\<KTpvov.  «■« '/«.«,  in  3  Mace.  t.  28.  EI. 
•  •  Lightfoot  has  shown  that  the  Talmud  is  not  cor 
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f^Cr)  and  tzepha'  (??*;\  See  Piov  xxflL 
32,  margin;  la.  xi.  8,  lix.  5;  Jer.  \iii.  17.  Tin 
cockatrice  is  a  fabulous  animal  concerning  which 
absurd  stories  are  told.    [Ai>i»kh.]        W.  H. 

COCKLE  (nt;S?.  boHnilr.  tiros'  tpina) 
occurs  only  in  Job  xxxi.  40:  •'  Ix-t  thistles  grow 
instead  of  wheat,  and  cockle  instead  of  barley." 

The  plural  form  of  a  Heb.  noun,  namely,  E"t*  S2 
(fn'tis/iini),  is  found  in  Is.  v.  2,  4,  A.  V.  "wild 
gra|M*s."  It  is  uncertain  whether  these  two  words 
denote  "  noxious  weeds  "  generally,  or  nonif  partic- 
ular plant.  Celsius  has  argued  in  favor  of  the  aco- 
nite, tlie  Aamitum  A'"/* ■//»«,  which  however  it 
quite  a  mountain  —  never  a  field  —  plant-  He 
traces  the  Hebrew  name  to  a  Fersian  word  (Dish) 
of  somewhat  similar  form.  The  Inuslmn  of  Isaiah 
(/.  r.),  which  the  LXX.  render  "  thorns  "  laxayBai), 
the  Vulg.  bibrusat,  are  by  some  thought  to  I*  tlie 
fruit  of  the  Viti*  litmisca  of  Linna-us,  a  X.  Amer- 
ican plant!  Hasselquist  thought  he  had  discovered 
the  btuth'im  in  the  l<rries  of  the  hoary  nightshade, 
which  the  Arabs  call  <inib~td-<lib,  i.  e.  "  wolfs 
irrape."  He  says  (Trar.  p.  21*0),  "tlie  prophet 
could  not  have  found  a  plant  more  opposite  to  the 
vine  than  this,  for  it  grows  much  in  the  vineyards, 
and  is  very  j>eriiicious  to  them."  Some,  as  Park- 
hurst  (Iax.  lhb.  s.  v.),  Mievc  some  "stinking 
weed  "  is  intended  by  bodoilt,  in  Job  I.  c,  from  ths 

root  I*  S3.  "  to  smell  as  carrion."  If  the  word 
denotes  a  plant  in  so  limited  a  sense,  we  would  sug- 
gest the  hound's  tongue  (Ctfnoglossum),  which  has 
literally  a  carrion  smell,  ltut  we  are  inclined  to 
believe  that  the  bosln'tli  and  bmsh'tm  denote  any  bad 
weeds  or  fruit:  the  btutbim  of  the  prophet's  vine- 
yard may  thus  be  understood  to  represent  "sour  or 
had  grapes;  "  with  which  view  accord  the  aawptai 
of  AquUa  and  the  dr^Af)  of  Svmmachus  (see  also 
Hiller,  I/itrophi/f.  i.  2H3),  and  the  W.nA  of  Job 
(/.  c.)  may  denote  bad  or  smutted  barley.  The 
bunt  or  stinking  rust  ( I'rtdo  fetidn)  which  some- 
times attacks  the  ears  of  wheat  and  barley  is  char- 
acterized by  its  disgusting  odor,  which  property 
would  suit  the  etymology  of  the  Hebrew  name;  or 
the  word  may  probably  denote  some  of  tlie  useless 
grasses  which  have  somewhat  the  appearance  of 
barley,  such  as  JhnUum  murinum,  Ac.    W.  II . 

CCELESYR'IA  (Ko.'At-  2"P.*»:  Caktyria), 
"the  ludlow  Syria,"  was  (strictly  speaking)  the 
name  given  by  the  Greeks,  after  the  time  of  Alex- 
ander, to  the  remarkable  valley  or  hollow  (iroiA/a) 
which  intervenes  between  Libanus  and  Anti-Liha- 
nus,  stretching  from  lat.  33°  20'  to  34°  40',  a  dis- 
tance of  nearly  a  hundred  miles.  As  applisd  to 
this  region  the  word  is  strikingly  descriptive.  Dio- 
nysiiis  the  geographer  well  observes  ujon  this,  in 
the  lines  — 

"\lv  KoiAtji-  iviirrnxTiv  iniui'viiov,  mW  op  ovnjK 
Mf<r(nj»-  «ai  x*«»*«A'I*  i-fHuv  4vu  wp«i»  »«  ^^«'gur. 

A  modem  traveller  says,  more  particularly  — 
"  We  finally  looked  down  on  the  vast  green  and 
red  valley  —  green  from  its  yet  unrij>e  com,  red 
from  its  vineyards  not  vet  verdant  —  which  divides 
the  range  of  Ixhanon  and  Anti-I-ehanon ;  the  for- 
mer reaching  its  highest  point  in  the  snowy  crest 

»t.«tcnt  with  Itself  on  this  point  (Hot.  Hrbr.  on  Matt 
xxvi.  84,.  sbo  rricdlleb's  Art*acl.  dn  Ltidrm 

gtithiditt,  p.  83  O- 
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c  the  north,  behind  which  lie  tJu  Cedars,  the  lat- 
ter, in  tlie  still  more  snowy  mat  of  I  Icrmon  —  the 
sultnination  of  the  range  lieing  thus  in  the  one  at 
the  northern,  In  the  other  at  the  soutnern  extremity 
of  the  v.Uley  which  they  bound,  'llie  view  of  this 
great  valley  is  chiefly  remarLihle  as  lieing  exactly 
U)  Uit  tyt  what  it  is  on  nviju  —  the  '  hollow  '  be- 
tween the  two  mountain  ranges  of  Syria.  A  screen 
through  which  the  (pontes  {l.itnny)  breaks  out, 
closes  the  south  end  of  the  plain.  There  is  a 
similar  screen  at  the  north  end,  but  too  remote  to 
be  visible"  (Stanley's  <SV«.  «>  J'nl.  p.  407).  The 
plain  gradually  rises  towards  iu  centre,  near  which, 
but  a  little  on  the  southern  declivity,  stand  the 
ruins  of  Dd'J'ttk  or  llcliopului.  In  the  immediate 
neighborhood  of  Baalbek  rise  the  two  streams  of 
the  Orontes  (.\ahr-tU.Uy)  and  the  IJtany,  which 
flowing  in  opposite  directions,  to  the  N.  W.  and 
the  S.  K.,  give  freshness  and  fertility  to  the  tract 
inclosed  tatween  the  mountain  ranges. 

The  term  (_  ale-Syria  was  also  used  in  a  much 
wider  sense.  In  the  first  place  it  was  extended  so 
as  to  include  the  inhabited  tract  to  the  east  of  the 
Anti-Libanus  range,  between  it  a-id  the  desert,  iu 
which  stood  the  great  city  of  Damascus;  and  then 
it  was  further  carried  on  upon  that  side  of  .Ionian, 
through  Tr.ichonitis  and  Pera-a,  to  ldumn-a  and 
the  borders  of  Kgypt  (Strab.  xvi.  §  21;  Polyh.  v. 
80.  §  .'5:  Joseph.  Ant.  i.  11,  §  ;>).  Ptolemy  ("v.  15) 
and  Josephus  {Ant.  xiii.  13,  §  2  I  even  place  Scy- 
thopolis  in  Ode-Syria,  though  it  was  ujkui  the 
west  side  of  Jordan;  but  they  seem  to  limit  its 
extent  southwards  to  about  Lit.  .'31°  30',  or  tlie 
country  of  the  Ammonites  (I'U»1.  v.  l.">;  Joseph,  i. 
1 1 ).  l'toleuiy  distinctly  includes  in  it  the  Damas- 
cus country. 

None  of  the  divisions  of  Syria  {Aram)  in  tlie 
Jewish  Scriptures  appear  to  correspond  with  tlie 
Ode-Syria  of  the  Greeks  ;  for  there  are  no 
grounds  lor  supposing,  with  Calmet  {Diet.  of  the 
Hibl,,  art.  (\eUsyrin),  that  "  Syria  of  Zohah  " 
is  (  Vcle-Syria.  Ode-Syria  seems  to  have  been 
included  under  the  name  of  "  Syria  of  Damascus  " 

(^E"??"  -"^),  and  to  have  formed  a  portion  of 
that  kingdom.  [Akam.]  The  only  distinct  ref- 
erence to  the  region,  as  a  separate  tract  of  country, 
which  the  Jewish  Scriptures  contain,  is  probably 
that  iu  Amos  (i.  5),  where  "  the  inhabitant*  of  the 

plain  of  Aven"  WSVHr?,  Hikath-Aren)  are 
threatened,  in  conjunction  witli  those  of  I  >amascus. 
liihith  is  exactly  such  a  plain  as  (  ale-Syria  (Stan- 
ley's Palestine,  Append,  p.  484),  and  the'expression 
BUcth-Avui,  "the  plain  of  Idols,"  would  be  well 
ipplied  to  the  tract  immediately  around  the  threat 
sanctuary  of  Baall>ek.  [Avi:.\.]  In  the  Apocry- 
phal Hooks  there  is  frequent  mention  of  Cude  Syria 
in  a  Bomewhat  vague  sense,  nearly  :ls  an  equivalent 
:or  Syria  (1  Ksdr.  ii.  17,  24,  27,  iv.  48.  vi.  2:»,  vii. 
I,  viii.  «7;  1  .Mace.  x.  o'J;  2  Mace.  iii.  5,  8,  iv.  4, 
»iii.  8,  x.  11).  In  all  these  cases  the  word  is  given 
to  A.  V.  as  Cklo.syki.v.  (,.  K. 

COFFER  (T2-S,  probably  from  T:-,  to  U 
tvjretl:  df'/xa-  capse.lln),  a  movable  l*>x  hanging 
"torn  the  side  of  a  cart  (1  Sam.  vi.  8,  11, 
Fhls  won!  is  found  nowhere  else,  and  in  each  of 
tlie  above  examples  has  tlie  definite  article,  as  if  of 
some  special  significance.  Ii.  \V.  P. 

COFFIN.  I'lhiRiAL.] 

*  A  few  point*  require  notice  under  this  head, 
■hich  are  if*  found  under  Bckial.    One  is  that 
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in  <  ien.  1  2C,  the  body  of  Joseph,  after  being  i 
balined,  is  said  to  have  been  put  into  a  "  < 

(A.  V.;  or  wooden  cheat  lp  "T  '.    Objectors  ban 

mged  from  this  expression  that  the  writer  of  Gen- 
esis was  ignorant  of  Kgyptian  customs,  and  hence 
'  could  not  have  l>een  Mo.ses,  if  -Moses  was  lwrn  and 
brought  up  in  Kgypt.     Hut  this  objection  mis- 
states the  usage  in  such  cases.     Ilasaltic  sarcophagi 
were  very  uncommon,  and,  as  the  general  rule,  tho 
J  mummy  was  placed  in  a  wih*Icii  cottin.  Herodotus 
says  expressly  (ii.  S'J)  tliat.  the  l*>dy.  after  being 
'duly  prewired,  was  "given  back  I"  the  relatives, 
I  who  inclosed  it  in  a  wooden  cast-  which  they  made 
for  the  puqwse,  shap-d  into  the  figure  of  a  man." 
\  See  liawlinsoiiB  llmxh  tus,  ii.  115,  and  llengsten- 
,  berg's  Die  Dacher  Moat's  un>i  .fc;/y/>ttn,  p.  71 
■  (Bobbins'*  trans,  p.  7(j).    "If  a  tuasMve  tomb  or 
[  lofty  p)Taniid  had  been  erected  to  his  memory,  :uid 
if  his  mortal  remains  had  been  deposited  there  like 
those  of  the  princes  of  Kgypt,  it  would  have  been 
supiwsed  that  his  body  would  remain  iu  Kgypt  till 
the  day  of  doom.    Hut  he  would  not  permit  this 
to  be  done;  he  'took  an  oath  of  the  children  of 
Israel  that  they  should  carry  up  his  Umes '  from 
Kgypt  to  Canaan;  ami  he  was  content  with  a  simple 
cottin  of  wood."    (Wordsworth,  <i<n< >/.«,  p.  1U7.) 

"Coffin,"  the  marg.  reiideriug  of  the  A.  V.  for 
<rop6i  in  Luke  vii.  14,  is  probably  more  correct  than 
»  bier  "  in  the  text.  The  pro^r  Greek  for  "  bier  " 
is  tytptrpov,  k\Ivt),  \i\ot  (in  modem  Greek  {uKo 
Kpt&ciToy}-  With  this  strit  ter  meaning  we  must 
inter  that  the  coffin  was  an  open  one,  since  other- 
wise the  young  man  whom  the  Saviour  restored  to 
life  could  not  liave  "sat  up"  at  once,  as  he  did  in 
oliedicnce  to  our  Ix>rd's  command.  Hut  if  copii 
refers  to  the  bier  or  litter  on  which  the  Ixxly  was 
carried,  it  must  be  from  an  accommodated  sense  of 
tlie  word,  corresponding  jierhaps  to  the  Hebrew 

H!Jip,  as  in  2  Sam.  iii.  31.    (Coinp.  Iightfoot, 

Uor.  lletjr.  on  Luke  vii.  12,  14.)  This  latter  ex- 
planation is  not  necessary  Nearly  all  admit  that 
the  cottin  was  not  only  sometimes  used  among  the 
Hebrews,  but  was  occasionally  at  least,  if  not  as  a 
general  rule,  so  made  as  to  be  open  at  the  top. 
See  Winer,  Realw.  ii.  Hi;  Hcrzog,  HtnU Kncyld.  i 
773;  Paulus,  Comm.  ub.  <l«s  A'.  Tat.  i.  824. 

The  present  customs  of  Palestine  are  not  incon- 
sistent with  either  view.  We  are  permitted  to  lay 
k»fore  the  reader  the  following  statement  of  l>r. 
Van  Dyck.  "At  present  coffins  are  used  ouly  in 
the  cities,  :uid  even  there  they  have  Ikh-ii  in  use  fbt 
only  a  comparatively  short  "|<criod.  The  general 
way  of  burial  is  to  array  the  corpse  in  its  l«sJ 
dress,  as  if  it  were  living,  and  lay  it  on  a  bier  with 
no  covering  at  all,  or  with  a  cloak  thrown  over  th« 
body,  leaving  the  face  ex|»>*cd.  The  shroud,  a 
long  piece  of  white  cotton  stuti;  is  wrap|ied  around 
the  body  </f  the  yract.  Tlie  grave  has  at  the  bot- 
tom, on  all  four  sides,  a  ledge  of  stones  liiiilt  up 
against  its  sides  high  enough  to  allow  the  IkkIv  to 
l>e  de|K>«ited  in  the  niche  thus  made,  and  cov- 
ered with  boards,  the  ends  of  wlii<  h  rest  on  thi» 
ledge  and  prevent  the  earth  from  aetually  touching 
the  body  I  have  attended  scores  of  funends  on 
l-ebanoi,,  and  I  never  saw  a  corpse  carried  that 
J  could  not  have  sat  up  at  once  had  it  Uvu  restored 
,  to  life.  In  Beirut  coffins  have  n-  ire  recently 
'  come  intc  use,  which  may  be  left  uncovered  until 
the  grave  is  reached,  nr.  a«  is  often  the  case  wilt 
,  Christians,  they  arc  close*'  at  the  house  or  church 
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Mohammedans  in  Beirut  curry  the  dead  u>  the 
grave  on  a  bier,  as  aUve  mentioned,  aiJ  then 
sometime*  put  the  bodv  into  a  rude  eolliu  at  the 
grave."  II. 

COXA  (XwAd";  Alex.  K«Aa:  [Sin.  Vulg. 
omit]),  a  place  named  with  Choloi  (.lud.  xv.  4, 
only),  the  |>osition  or  real  name  of  which  has  not 
been  ascertained.  Simonis  (Onoin.  X.  T.  170) 
suggest*  Ahel-mecAufciA. 

COLHO  ZEH  (nTh-bs  [aU-tetiny]  :  [in 
Xeh.  iii.  15, J  XoAf£c;  [Vat.  omits;  in  xi.  5,  Xa- 
Aa£c(,  Vat.  FA.  XaA«a=J  ChoUmzn),  a  man  of 
the  trilje  of  Judah  in  tlie  time  of  Xehemiah  (Xeh. 
in.  15,  xi.  5). 

COXIUS  (KcSior:  [Vat.  K«voj;  Aid.]  Alex. 
Kc4a«oi:  Cotnis),  1  Ksdr.  ix.  2a.  [Kkuaiaii.J 

COLLAR.  For  the  proper  sense  of  this  term, 
M  it  occurs  in  Judg.  viii.  2<J,  sec  Kaisium.s.  The 

expression  SZ"3  (m  the  cvll<ir)  in  Job.  xxx.  18,  is 

better  read  as  "*>  (comp.  Job  xxxiii.  C),  in  which 
case  the  sense  would  I*  "  it  bindeth  me  as  my 
coat,"  referring  to  the  c/<*c  Jit  of  the  ctthvntth. 

The  ^2,  literally  the  "mouth,"  as  a  part  of  a  gar- 
ment, refers  to  the  orifice  fur  the  head  and  neck, 
but  we  question  whether  it  would  be  applied  to  any 
other  robe  than  the  sacerdotal  ephod  (F.x.  xxxix. 
23;  Ps.  exxxiii.  2).  The  authority  of  the  LXX. 
(Sxnrtp  rb  Ktpiur6mo^,  of  the  Vulg.  (qwisi  enpi- 
tio),  and  of  Gesenius  (Tins.  p.  1088),  must  how- 
ever be  cited  in  favor  of  the  ordinary  rendering. 

\V.  L.  B. 

COLLEGE,  THE  (n^'Sil:  ^  fuurtvd: 
Secuwlit).  In  2  K.  xxii.  14  it  is  said  in  the  A.  V. 
that  Iluldah  the  prophetess  "dwelt  in  Jerusalem 
in  the  collft/f,"  or,  as  the  margin  has  it,  "  in  the 
second  part."  The  same  jiart  of  the  city  is  un- 
doubtedly alluded  to  in  Zeph.  i.  10  (A.  V.  11  the 
second  ").  Our  translators  derived  their  rendering 
"  the  college "  from  the  Targum  of  Jonathan, 
which  has  '*  l>ouse  of  instruction,"  a  school-house 
supposed  to  have  been  in  the  neighborhood  of  the 
Temple.  This  translation  must  have  l>een  based 
upon  the  meaning  of  the  Hebrew  mithnth,  "  repe- 
tition," which  has  been  adopted  by  the  I'eshito- 
Syriac,  and  the  word  was  thus*  taken  to  denote  a 
place  for  the  repetition  of  the  law,  or  perhaps  a 
place  where  copies  of  the  law  were  made  (comp. 
Deut.  xvii.  18;  Josh.  viii.  32).  Kashi,  after  quot- 
ing the  rendering  of  the  Targuin,  says,  "  there  is 
a  gate  in  the  [Temple]  court,  the  name  of  which 
is  the  gate  of  Iluldah  in  the  treatise  Miikloth  [i. 

i],  and  some  translate  n***'*12  without  the  wall, 
Wtween  the  two  waifs,  which  was  a  second  part 

miilintli)  to  the  city."  The  latter  is  sul>stantially 
the  opinion  of  the  author  of  Qiunt.  in  Libr.  ltuj. 
attributed  to  Jerome.  Keil  s  explanation  {Comm. 
in  loc.)  is  probably  the  true  one,  that  the  Mithnth 
was  the  "  lower  city,"  called  by  Joscphus  fj  oAAtj 
*6\tt  (Ant.  xv.  11,  §  5),  and  built  on  the  hill 
Akra.    Kwald  ton  Z<ph.  i.  10)  renders  it  ,V<</- 

twH,  tliat  is,  Beeztha,  or  Xcw  Town. 

Others  have  explained  the  word  as  denoting  the 
ptarter  of  the  city  allotted  to  the  Lcvites.  who 
were  a  second  or  inferior  order  as  compared  with 
the  priests,  or  to  the  priests  who  were  second  in 
rank  as  compared  with  the  high -priest.  Junius 
ind  Tretncllius  render  "  in  parte  secunda  ah  eo," 
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that  is,  from  the  king,  the  position  of  Iluldah  t 
house,  next  the  king's  palace,  accounting  for  the 
fact  that  she  was  first  appealed  to.  Of  conjecture 
like  these  there  is  no  end.  W.  A.  W. 

•  In  Xeh.  xi.  t»,  the  A.  V.  has  the  erroneous 
construction,  » was  second  over  the  city."  The 

Hebrew,  n^tTC  "I^H,  means  the  city  second  in 
order  =  the  second  city,  i.  e.  the  second  part  of  it 
(Kidiger,  ties.  Tin*,  iii.  1451,  pars  urbis  secunda- 
ria), which  Josephus  (Ant.  xv.  11,  §  5)  calls  the 
vthtr  <ity,  r))v  aAAny  ir6\iv,  namely,  the  lower 
city,  or  Akra  (Robinson,  liibl.  Jit*,  i.  412).  I"hc 
Syriac  version  follows  the  true  construction,  and 
translates,  "  was  governor  over  the  second  city," 

In  the  same  sense  the  word  n*3lTT0  alone  is 
used  in  2  K.  xxii.  14,  and  2  Chr.  xxxiv.  22  (A. 
V.  in  both  passages,  "college"),  and  in  Zeph. 
i.  10  (A.  V.  "second").  The  Latin  Vulgate,  in 
2  K.  and  2  Chr.,  translates,  "  qua;  habitabat  in 
Jerusalem  in  Secunda;  "  and  in  Zeph.,  "et  ululatus 
e  Secunda,"  as  in  the  A.  V. 

The  absurd  idea  of  a  "college  "  was  received  by 
the  first  Christian  Hebraists,  at  the  time  of  the 
Reformation,  from  their  Jewish  teachers.  The 
Targuin  of  Jonathan,  2  K.  xxii.  14,  acting  the 
interpreter  here  as  elsewhere  (Her/og's  Jital-lin- 

cykl.  xv.  G78)  has  S^Hs  ."VS.  lumt  of  in- 
struction, school,  and  is  followed  in  the  Syriac  ver- 
sion of  the  parallel  passage  in  2  Chr.  xxii  v.  22. 
Accordingly,  Sebastian  Munster  (Hebrew  Bible, 
with  Utin  translation  and  notes,  Basle,  1546) 
translates,  in  2  K.  "in  doroo  doctrinre';"  with 
the  annotation:  "  Exponunt  hie  communiter  He- 
brad  n3*T!2  pro  ,T2  ;  vel,  ut  Chal. 

interpres  vertit,  i*T2,  id  est,  domus 

doctrina;  seu  studii  legis  divimp."  He  adds,  from 
the  Babbinic  WTiters  :  "  Kratque  certus  quidam 
locus  juxta  templum,  in  quo  docti  quique  convenie- 
bant,  et  conferehant  de  lege  et  vaticiniis  propheta- 
rum."  Having  no  Targuin  on  the  parallel  passage 
in  2  Chr.,  he  there  retained  the  rendering  of  the 
Ijvtin  Vulgate. 

This  Babbinic  notion  thus  became  current  among 
Christian  scholars,  and  was  at  length  incorporated 
in  our  authorized  Fnglish  version. 

It  is  interestine  to  trace  this  rendering  of  the 
A.  V.  in  the  earlier  stages  of  our  vernacular  Bible 
Coverdale's  Bible  (first  published  in  1545)  has  in 
2  K.  xxii.  14,  "  she  dwelt  in  Jerusalem  in  the 
second  porte  "  (probably  a  misprint  for  "  parte." 
which  appears  in  his  version  of  the  parallel  passage 
in  2  Chr.).    Matthew's  Bible,  so  called  (1537), 
generally  understood  to  1*  essentially  Tyndalc's 
version  of  the  Old  Testament,  lias  in  both  passages, 
"dwelt  in  Jerusalem  in  the  second  ward."  Cran- 
mer's  Bible  (1540)  has  in  2  K.,  "in  the  hoiuv; 
.  of  the  doctrine,"  but  in  2  Chr.  "  within  the  seend 
wall:"  followed  in  both  passages  bv  the  Bishop* 
,  Hible  (1508).    The  Geneva  version  (15»i0)  has  ir, 
2  K..  "  in  the  college,"  2  Chr.  "  within  the  college  " 
I  (with  the  marginal  note  on  the  former  passage 
i  "  or,  the  house  of  doctrine,  which  was  near  to  th« 
I  temple,"  <frc,  as  in  the  Rabbinic  commentaries  nv 
ffrred  to  aliove),  and  in  both  passages  was  foUowe* 
by  King  James's  revisers.  T.  J.  C. 

:     •  COLLOPS  stands  in  Job  xv.  27  for  H^S 
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vhkh  nwaiis  simply  "fat"  or  "fatness."  It  is 
Hid  to  be  a  Yorkshire  word,  still  used,  signifying 
lumps  or  slices  a'  meat  (Eastwood  and  W  right  * 
Bible  \V<mLli.jok,Y>.  114).  As  "fatness"  occurs 
just  Iwfore,  the  translators  may  haw  wished  to 
rary  the  expression,  or  may  have  been  guided  by 
caprice.  Dr.  Conant  (  TntmLitirm  of  the  B<*>k  of 
Job,  p.  54)  renders  "fatness"  in  one  line  of  the 
parallelism,  and  "fat"  in  the  other.  H. 

COLONY,  a  designation  of  I'hilippi,  the  cel- 
ebrated city  of  Macedonia,  in  AcU  xvi.  12.  After 
the  battle  of  Actiuin,  Augustus  assigned  to  his 
veterans  those  parts  of  Italy  which  had  espoused 
the  cause  of  Antony,  and  transj>orted  many  of  the 
expelled  inhabitant*  to  I'hilippi,  Dvrraehium,  and 
other  cities  (Dion  Cass,  li.  4).  In  this  way  Rhi- 
Uppi  was  made  a  Roman  colony  with  the  Jus  ItiJ- 
icum  "  (comp.  Dig.  50,  tit.  15,  s.  8),  and  accord- 
ingly we  find  it  described  as  a  "colonia  "  both  in 
inscriptions  and  upon  the  coins  of  Augustus. 
(Orelii,  ln*rr.  512,  3058,  -17 40,  4004;  Kascbe,  vol. 
iii.  pt.  2.  p.  112').)  On  the  "Jus  Italicum,"  see 
Did.  (f  Ant.,  art*.  Colmi't  and  Lotinitus. 

*  Traces  of  this  colonial  rank  of  I'hilippi  apjiear 
at  the  present  time  among  the  ruins  on  the  ground, 
flic  traveller  even  at  Neajiolis  (Kacnll  i),  the  sea- 
port of  the  ancient  city,  sees  around  him  Ijtfin 
iascriptions  on  sarcophagi,  tablets,  and  fallen  col- 
umns. Two  of  the  epitaphs  there  contain  the  name 
of  Claudius,  the  emperor  who  was  on  the  throne 
when  Paul  (Kissed  through  Neapolis  to  the  colony 
where  he  gathered  his  first  church  in  Kurojie. 
At  the  distance  of  half  an  hour  before  coming  to 
the  ancient  site,  stands  a  massive  block  of  marble 
which  no  doubt  once  supported  a  statue  or  some 
monumental  column,  on  which  the  names  of  "  <  'aius 
Vibius  et  Cornelius  Quartus  "  are  distinctly  legible, 
with  other  Komau  letters  not  easily  deciphered. 
Near  them  arc  also  Turkish  cemeteries  with  frag- 
ments  of  marble  at  the  head  of  the  grave*,  obtained 
evidently  from  I'hilippi,  on  which  latin  letter*  and 
occasionally  entire  words  are  found.  <  >n  some  of 
the  stones  among  the  ruins  at  I'hilippi  are  Creek 
inscriptions;  but  tjtose  in  I^atin  are  far  more  nu- 
merous. Many  of  the  seals  of  the  theatre,  or 
amphitheatre,  which  rise  in  tiers,  one  almve  another, 
on  the  sides  of  the  hill,  are  marked  with  what 
seem  to  be  the  names  of  the  owners,  nearly  all  of 
which  are  in  I-atin.  The  renuirkablc  tomb,  mono- 
lithic, except  the  lid  or  roof,  12  feet  long,  8}  high, 
and  G  wide,  situated  near  one  of  the  roads  which 
intersect  the  plain,  was  a  Roman  sepulchre,  as  the 
mutilated  epitaph  on  it  shows  beyond  a  doubt. 
We  evidently  have  lieforc  us  there  the  ruins  of  a 
Roman  city  on  Creek  soil. 

Nothing  can  lie  more  unstudied  than  the  way  in 
which  this  Roman  relationship  of  i'hilippi  shows 
tself  in  the  text  of  l.uke.  After  speaking  of  the 
seizing  of  Raul  and  Silas  by  a  mob,  and  their  l<eing 
(ragged  before  the  ruler*  (4pxo*Tfi)  of  the  city 
AcU  xvi.  l'.t),  lajke  suddenly  droj«  that  term,  and 
n  the  next  verse,  speaks  of  officers,  whom  he 
denominates  "commanders"  (trrpariryoi).  The 
bet  now  was  that  in  a  Roman  colony  the  chief 
magistrates,  instead  of  l«ing  called  duumviri  or 
pmtw/rriri  (the  number  was  not  always  the  *uiiie), 
Ivquently  took  the  name  of  pneUrrts  :is  one  of 
greater  honor,  and  that  in  Creek  was  arraTiryol. 
ITiis  is  the  only  occasion  in  the  book  of  AcU  on 
which  Iaike  has  made  use  of  this  peculiar  designa- 
tion :  and  it  is  the  only  occasion,  as  far  as  appears,  on 
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which  he  could  have  introduced  it  with  propriety. 
It  cm; -ur*  five  times  in  this  brief  recitil,  and  show! 
that  the  government  of  this  particular  city  {k6\h. 
KoKavla)  was  modelled  after  the  Roman  form* 
It  is  also  at  I'hilippi  only  that  the  "  rod-l>carcrs  " 
or  "lictors"  (£a£3ouxcij !,  holding  one  of  the  most 
distinctive  of  all  the  Roman  insignia,  make  their 
appearance,  (See  Rank's  llenl-Enrykl.  ii.  507,  1st 
cd.;  Wetstein,  A'or.  Trst.  ii.  550;  Iviinoel,  Acta 
Apml.  p.  543;  I^echler's  -A/*>*t<  lyench.  p.  231,  and 
SchafTs  Am.  ed.  p.  .100;  Convlieare  «fc  Howsrr.'s 
Life  and  Letters  if  7W,  i.  345.  Amer.  cd.;  and 
Bibl.  Sftcm,  Oct.  1800,  pp.  mi-ZM.)  II. 

COLORS.  The  terms  relative  to  color,  oc- 
curring in  the  Hible,  may  l«  arranged  in  tv?) 
classes,  the  first  including  those  applied  to  the  de~ 
script.on  of  natural  objects,  the  second  those  arti- 
ficial mixtures  which  were  employed  in  dyeing  or 
painting.  In  an  advanced  state  of  art,  such  a  dis- 
tinction can  hardly  be  said  to  exist ;  all  the  hues 
of  nature  have  been  successfully  imitated  by  the 
artist ;  but  among  the  .lews,  who  fell  even  l>elow 
their  con  tern  poraries  in  the  cultivation  of  the  fine 
arts,  and  to  whom  painting  was  unknown  until  a 
late  jK-riod,  the  knowledge  of  artificial  colors  was 
very  restricted.  Dyeing  was  the  object  to  which 
the  colors  known  to  them  were  applied.  So  exclu- 
sively indeed  were  the  ideas  of  the  Jews  limited  to 
this  application  of  color,  that  the  name  of  the  dye 
was  transferred  without  any  addition  to  the  ma- 
terial to  which  it  was  applied.  The  Jews  were  not 
however  by  any  means  insensible  to  the  influence 
of  color:  they  attached  definite  ideas  to  the  various 
tints,  according  to  the  use  made  of  them  in  rol>es 
and  vest  menu :  and  the  subject  exercises  an  im- 
|>ortaiit  influence  on  the  interpretation  of  certain 
portions  of  Scripture. 

1.  The  natural  colors  noticed  in  the  Bible  are 
white,  black,  red,  yellow,  and  green.  It  will  be 
observed  that  only  three  of  the  prismatic  colors 
are  represented  in  this  list ;  blue,  indigo,  violet, 
and  orange  are  omitted.  Of  the  three,  yellow  is 
very  seldom  noticed;  it  was  apparently  regarded  as 
a  shade  of  green,  for  the  same  term  yreenish 

^^JiT)  •»  applied  to  gold  (Rs.  Ixviii.  13),  and  to 
the  leprous  spot  (l,ev.  xiii.  4!)),  and  very  probably 

the  (/olden  (SiT')  or  yellow  hue  of  the  leprous  hair 
(I.ev.  xiii.  30-32)  differed  little  from  the  yrttnish 
s|»ot  on  the  garments  (I.cv.  xiii.  4!t).  (Jreen  is 
frequently  noticed,  but  on  examination  of  the  pas- 
sages in  which  it  occurs,  will  show  that  the  refer- 
ence is  seldom  to  color.    The  Hebrew  terms  ar» 

roamn  (1}?^)  and  ydrak  (fT^;  the  first  of 
these  applies  to  what  is  riyorou*  and  Jlourlthing , 
hence  it  Is  metaphorically  employed  as  an  imi?l 
of  prosperity  (Job  xv.  32;  Rs.  xxxvii.  35.  Hi. 
xcii.  14;  Jer.  xi.  10,  xvii.  8;  Dan.  iv.  4;  IIos.  tiv. 
8);  it  is  invariably  employed  wherever  the  expres- 
sion "  yreen  tree.  "  is  used  in  connection  with  idol- 
atrous sacrifices,  as  though  with  the  view  of  con- 
veying the  idea  of  the  o>ds/>i  e  vJi,irj  brunches  which 
served  as  a  canopy  to  the  worshippers  (Deut.  xii. 
2;  2  K.  xvi.  4,,  elsewhere  it  is  used  of  that  which 
\sfretl.  as  oil  (Rs.  xcii.  10).  and  newly  piucked 
boughs  (Cant.  i.  10).    The  other  term,  ydntk,  has 


"  •  Waleh  in  hi*  Dixurtationts  in  Acta  , 
(STparnyoi  PMpp.nut,,,:,  iii.  2*1  302),  treats  ftxlly  of 
this  inuuicip*.  peculiarity  of  I'hilippi.  U 
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tne  radical  signification  of  putting  forth  leaves, 
qtrou/iny  (Gcsen.  Thes.  p.  032):  it  is  used  iudis- 
a-iminately  for  all  productions  of  the  earth  fit  for 
fowl  (Gen.  i.  30,  be.  3;  Ex.  x.  15;  Num.  xxii.  4; 
Is.  xv.  0;  cf.  xKu>p6v,  Kev.  viii.  7,  ix.  4),  and  again 
lor  all  kinds  of  garden  herbs  (Deut.  xi.  10;  1  K. 
xxi.  2;  2  K.  xix.  2'i;  Prov.  xv.  17;  Is.  xxxvii.  27; 
contrast  the  restricted  application  of  our  greens); 
when  applied  to  grass,  it  means  specifically  the 

jfOMfiy,  fresh  yrass  (NtZ?"1!,  Ps.  xxxvii.  2),  which 

springs  up  in  the  desert  (.lob  xxxix.  8).  EWwhcrc 
it  describe*  the  sickly  yellowish  hue  of  mildewed 
corn  (Deut.  xxviii.  22;  1  K.  viii.  37;  2  dir.  vi. 
28;  Am.  iv.  9;  Hag.  ii.  17);  and  lastly,  it  is  used 
for  the  entire  absence  of  color  produced  by  fear 
(Jer.  xxx.  G;  compare  x*«P«*r.  Il-  *•  3"«»);  hence 
XAwprfr  (Kev.  vi.  8)  describes  the  ghastly,  livid  hue 
of  death.  In  other  passages  "green"  is  errone- 
ously used  in  the  A.  V.  for  vhite  (Gen.  xxx.  37; 
Esth.  i.  C),  yuny  (Lev.  ii.  14,  xxiii.  14),  vwist 
(Judg.  xvi.  7,  8),  nippy  (Job.  viii.  1G).  and  unripe 
(Cai.t.  ii.  13).  Thus  it  may  be  said  that  green  is 
never  used  jn  the  Bible  to  convey  the  impression 
of  proper  color. 

The  only  fundamental  color  of  which  the  He- 
brews appear  to  have  had  a  clear  conception  was 
red;  and  even  this  is  not  very  often  noticed.  They 
had  therefore  no  scientific  knowledge  of  colors,  and 
we  cannot  but  think  that  the  attempt  to  explain 
such  (tassages  as  Kev.  iv.  3  by  the  rules  of  philo- 
sophical truth,  must  fail  (see  Hengstenberg,  Comm. 
in  loc.).  Instead  of  assuming  that  the  emerald 
represents  green,  the  jasper  yellow,  and  the  sardine 
r«/,  the  idea  intended  to  lie  conveyed  by  these  im- 
ages may  be  ximply  that  of  part,  brilliant,  trans- 
parent light.  The  emerald,  for  instance,  was 
chiefly  prized  by  the  ancients  for  its  glittering, 
scintillating  qualities  (ai-yX^ctr,  Orpheus  <le  lap.  p. 
008),  whence  perliajis  it  derived  its  name  (afiApay- 
Sos,  from  papfialpny)-  The  jasper  is  character- 
ized by  St.  John  himself  (Kev.  xxi.  11)  as  being 
crystal-clear  (Kf>v<rrakKifav),  and  not  as  having  a 
certain  hue.  The  sardine  may  Ik;  compared  with 
the  amber  of  Ez.  i.  4,  27,  or  the  burnished  bnus 
of  Dan.  x.  0,  or  again  the  fine  brass,  "as  if  burn- 
ing in  a  furnace,"  of  Kev.  i.  15,  each  conveying  the 
impression  of  the  color  of  fire  in  a  state  of  pure  in- 
candescence. Similarly  the  lieryl,  or  rather  the 
chrysolite  (the  Hebrew  Tharsis),  may  be  selected 
by  I>aniel  (x.  G)  on  account  of  its  transparency. 
\n  exception  may  be  made  perhaps  in  regard  to  \ 
iho  sapphire,  in  as  far  as  its  hue  answers  to  the 
lecp  blue  of  the  firmament  (Ex.  xxiv.  10;  cf.  Ez.  i. 
x.  1),  but  even  in  this  case  the  pellucidity 

<n35b,  omitted  in  A.  V.,  Ex.  xxiv.  10)  or  polish 

jf  the  stone  (com p.  I«am.  iv.  7)  forms  an  important, 
if  not  the  main,  element  in  the  comparison.  The 
highest  development  of  color  in  the  mind  of  the 
Hebrew  evidently  was  light,  and  hence  the  predom- 
inance given  to  white  as  its  representative  (comp. 
the  connection  lictween  \tv*6s  and  lux).  This 
feeling  appears  both  in  the  more  numerous  allusions 
t»»  it  than  to  any  other  color  —  in  the  variety  of 
terms  by  which  they  discriminated  the  shades  from 

»  pde,  dull  tint  (n<13,  blactuh,  Lev.  xiii.  21  fT.) 

jp  to  the  most  brilliant  splendor  ("^HT,  Ez.  viii. 

2;  Dan.  xii.  3)  —  and  in  the  comparisons  by  which 
they  sought  to  heighten  their  ideas  of  it,  an  in- 
rtance  of  which  occurs  in  the  three  accounts  of  the 
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Transfiguration,  where  the  countenance  and  rot  es 
are  descril>ed  as  like  "  the  sun  "  and  "  the  light,' 
(Matt.  xvii.  2),  "shining,  exceeding  white  a* 
snow"  (Mark  ix.  3),  "glistening"  (Luke  ix.  2D). 
Snow  is  used  eleven  times  in  a  similar  way;  the 
sun  five  times;  wool  four  times;  milk  once.  In 
some  instances  the  point  of  the  comparison  is  not 
so  obvious,  e.  y.  in  Job  xxxviii.  14,  "they  stand 
as  a  garment  "  in  reference  to  the  while  color  of  the 
I  Hebrew  dress,  and  in  Ps.  lxviii.  13,  where  the 
glancing  hues  of  the  dove  s  plumage  suggested  an 
image  of  the  brilliant  effect  of  the  white  holyday 
costume.  Next  to  white,  black;  or  rather  dark, 
holds  the  most  prominent  place,  not  only  as  its  op- 
posite, but  also  as  representing  the  complexion  of 
the  Orientals.  There  were  various  shades  of  it, 
including  the  broum  of  the  Nile  water  (whence  its 
name  Sihor)  —  the  reddish  tint  of  early  dawn,  to 
J  which  the  complexion  of  the  bride  is  likened  (Cant, 
vi.  10),  as  well  as  the  lurid  hue  produced  by  a 
!  flight  of  locusts  (Joel  ii.  2) —  and  the  darkness  of 
blackness  itself  (Lam.  iv.  8).  As  before,  wc  have 
various  heightening  images,  such  as  the  tents  of 
Kedar,  a  flock  of  goats,  the  raven  (Cant.  i.  5,  ir.  1, 
v.  11)  and  sackcloth  (Kev.  vi.  12).  AW  was  also 
a  color  of  which  the  Hebrews  had  a  vivid  concep- 
tion; this  may  be  attributed  partly  to  the  preva- 
lence of  that  color  in  the  outward  aspect  of  the 
countries  and  peoples  with  which  they  were  famil- 
iar, as  attested  by  the  name  Edom,  and  by  the 
words  adamnh  (earth),  and  adam  (man),  so  termed 
either  as  being  formed  out  of  the  red  earth,  or  as 
being  red  in  comparison  with  the  fair  color  of  the 
Assyrians,  and  the  black  of  the  /Ethiopians.  Ked 
was  regarded  as  an  element  of  personal  beauty; 
comp.  1  Sam.  xvi.  12;  Cant.  ii.  1,  where  the  lily 'is 
the  red  one  for  which  Syria  was  famed  (Plin.  xxi. 

11)  ;  Cant.  iv.  3,  vi.  7,  where  the  complexion  is 
com  pirn]  to  the  red  fruit  of  the  pomegranate:  and 
I -am.  iv.  7,  where  the  hue  of  the  skin  is  redder 
than  coral  (A.  V.  "rubies")  contrasting  with  tha 
white  of  the  garments  before  noticed.  The  three 
colors,  white,  black,  and  red,  were  sometimes  in- 
termixed in  animals,  and  gave  rise  to  the  terms, 

ihy,  "dappled"  (A.  V.  "white"),  probably 

white  and  red  (Judg.  v.  10);  "  ringstraked," 

either  with  white  bands  on  the  legs,  or  white-footed; 
T3,  "speckled,"  and  N^K,  "spotted,"  white 

and  black;  and  lastly  "H2,  » piebald "  (A.  V. 
"  grilled  "),  the  Rpots  being  larger  than  in  the  two 
former  (Gen.  xxx.  32,  35,  xxxi.  lo);  the  latter  tenr. 
is  used  of  a  horse  (Zech.  vi.  3,  0)  with  a  symbolical 
meaning:  Hengstenberg  (Chrittol.  in  loc.)  consid- 
ers the  color  itself  to  l»e  unmeaning,  and  that  the 
prophet  has  added  the  term  strong  (A.  V.  "  hay  ") 
by  way  of  explanation;  Hitzig  (Comm.  in  loc.)  ex- 
plains it,  in  a  peculiar  manner,  of  the  complexion 
of  the  Egyptians.  It  remains  for  us  now  to  notice 
the  various  terms  applied  to  these  three  colors. 

1.  Wiiitk.    The  most  common  term  is  72^, 

T  T 

which  is  applied  to  such  objects  as  milk  (Gen.  xnx. 

12)  ,  manna  (Ex.  xvi.  31),  snow  (Is.  i.  18),  horses 
(Zech.  i.  8),  raiment  (EccJ.  ix.  8);  and  a  cognaU 
word  expresses  the  color  of  the  moon  (Is.  xxiv.  23) 

nr,  dazzling  white,  is  applied  to  the  complexiot 

(Cant.  v.  10) ;  a  term  of  a  later  age,  to  sno* 

(Han.  vii.  9  only),  and  to  the  paleness  of  shame  (la . 
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ttlx.  92,  "linh^tt?,  to  the  hair  alone.  An- 
lasa  of  terms  arises  from  Hie  textures  of  a 
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white  color,  as  WW  and  These 
words  appear  to  have  l**m  originally  of  foreign  ori- 
gin, but  were  connected  by  the  Hebrew*  witli  root* 
in  their  own  language  descriptive  of  a  white  coW 
(Geseu.  Thti'iur.  pp.  1  Mil,  1484).  The  terms  were 
without  doubt  primarily  applied  to  the  material; 
but  tlie  idea  of  color  is  aLso  prominent.  jarticuLirly 
in  the  description  of  the  curtains  of  the  taljernacle 
(Ex.  xxvi.  1),  and  the  priests'  vestments  (Ex. 

_  _  •  • 

xxviii.  C).  WW  is  also  applied  to  white  marble 
(Esth.  i.  G;  Cant.  v.  15);  and  a  connate  word, 

to  the  lily  (Cant,  ii.  l'J).    In  addition  to 

these  we  meet  with  "VwH  (/SiWov,  Esth.  i.  G,  viii. 

15),  and  02^3  (jcipweuros ;  A.  V.  "green," 
Eath.  i.  6),  also',Wiptive  of  white  textures. 

White  was  sy  mimical  of  innocence:  hence  the 
raiment  of  angeLs  (Mark  xvi.  5:  John  xx.  12),  and 
of  glorified  sain^  (Kev.  xix.  8,  14),  is  so  dcscrilied. 
It  was  also  symbolical  of  joy  (Eccl.  ix.  8):  and, 
lastly,  of  victory  (Zech.  vi.  3;  Ifev.  vi.  2).  In  the 
Kevelation  the  term  \tvtc6i  U  applied  exclusively 
to  what  Mongs  to  Jesiu  Christ  (Wordsworth's 
Apoc.  p.  105). 

2.  Black.  The  shades  of  this  color  are  cx- 
pressed  in  the  terms  "^HW,  applied  to  the  hair 
(Lev.  xiii.  31;  (.'ant.  v.  11);  the  complexion  (Cant, 
i.  5),  particularly  when  affected  with  disease  (Job 

xxx.  30);  horses  (Zech.  vi.  2,  0):  &TT,  literally 
tcorchtd  (tyu6s\  A.  V.  "brown,"  Gen.  xxx.  32% 
applied  to  sheep;  the  word  expresses  the  color  pro- 
duced by  influence  of  the  sun's  rays:  "^TJ?.  literally 
to  be  dirty,  ap]>Ii«nl  to  a  complexion  blackened  by 
sorrow  or  disease  (.lob  xxx.  30);  mourner's  robes 
(Jer.  viii.  21,  xiv.  2;  compare  wnli/Le  restet)',  a 
clouded  sky  (1  K.  xviii.  45);  night  (Mic.  iii.  (}; 
Jer.  iv.  28:  Joel  ii.  10,  iii.  15);  a  turbid  brook 
(whence  possibly  Kki>icon\  particularly  when  ren- : 
dered  so  by  melted  snow  (.lob  vi.  1G).    Black,  as  ] 
lieing  the  opposite  to  white,  U  symbolical  of  evil  1 
(Zech.  vi.  2,  G:  llev.  vi.  5). 

'  3.  Red.  C"T^  is  applied  to  blood  (2  K.  iii. 
22);  a  garment  sprinkled  with  blood  (Is.  lxiii.  2); 
a  heifer  (Num.  xix.  2);  pottage  made  of  lentilcs 
(Gen.  xxv.  30);  a  horse  (Zech-  i.  8,  vi.  2);  wine 
(Itov.  xxiii.  31);  the  complexion  (Gen.  xxv.  25; 

Tant.  v.  10;  Lam.  iv.  7).  H^rOlN  "  *  ■"S1* 
degree  of  ml,  rubtlsh,  and  is  applied  to  a  leprous 

<pot  (I*v.  xiii.  1!),  xiv.  37).  p'-)b,  literaUy  fox- 
colore*!,  bav,  is  applied  to  a  horse  (A.  V.  "sjieck- 
Led;  "  Zech.  i.  8(,  and  to  a  species  of  vine  bearing 
a  purple  grape  (Is.  v.  2,  xvi.  8):  the  translation 
"bay"  in  Zech.  >i.  3,  A.  V.  is  incorrect.  The 
corresponding  term  in  Greek  is  wvpbSt,  literally 
red  nt  fire.  This  color  was  symbolical  of  blood- 
thed  (Zech.  vi.  2;  llrx.  vi.  4,  xii.  3). 

II.  Artificial  Colors.  Tlie  art  of  extract- 
ing dyes,  and  of  applying  them  to  various  texture*, 
sppcars  to  have  been  known  at  a  very  earlv  period. 
We  read  of  scarlet  thread  at  the  time  of'  Zarah'a 
birth  (Gen.  xxxviii.  28 1;  of  blue  and  purple  at  the 
time  of  the  Exodus  (Ex.  xxvi.  1).  There  is  how- 
>nr  no  evidence  to  show  that  the  Jews 


were  at  that  period  acquainted  with  the  art:  tW 
profession  of  the  dyer  is  not  noticed  in  the  Bible, 
though  it  is  referred  to  in  the  Talmud.  They  were 
probably  indebted  both  to  the  Egyptians  and  the 
Phoenicians;  to  tlie  Latter  for  the  dyes,  and  to  the 
former  for  tlie  mode  of  applying  them.  The  pundo 
dyes  which  they  chiefly  used  wore  extracted  by  the 
Phoenician*  (Yjl.  xxvii.  1G;  I'lin.  ix.  GO),  and  in 
certain  districts  of  Asia  Minor  (Horn.  /I.  iv.  141  > 
especially  Thyatir.i  (Acts  xvi.  14).  It  docs  no, 
appear  that  those  particular  cobrs  were  used  in 
Egypt,  the  Egyptian  colors  being  produced  from 
various  metallic  and  earthy  substances  (Wilkinson, 
Anc.  J-'pypL  iii.  301).  On  the  other  hand,  there 
was  a  remarkable  similarity  in  the  nvsJe  of  dyeing 
in  Egypt  and  Palestine,  inasmuch  as  tlie  color  waj 
applied  to  the  raw  material,  previous  to  tlie  pro- 
cesses of  spinning  and  weaving  (Ex.  xxxv.  2S, 
xxxix.  3;  Wilkinson,  iii.  125).  The  dyes  consisted 
of  purples,  light  aud  dark  (the  bttcr  l*ing  the 
"blue"  of  the  A.  V  ),  and  crimson  (scarlet,  A. 
V. ) :  vermilion  was  introduced  at  a  Lite,  period. 

1.  Purple  002"^ :  Chaldaic  form,  JIT^ 

Dan.  v.  7,  1G:  iropipvpu:  purpura).  Tliis  color 
was  obtained  from  the  secretion  of  a  species  of  shell- 
fish (Plin.  ix.  GO),  the  Murex  trttnadus  of  Linmeus, 
which  w:u  found  in  various  parts  of  the  Mediterra- 
nean Sea  (hence  called  *op<pvpa  6a\aeela,  1  Mace. 

iv.  23),  particularly  on  the  coasts  of  Phoenicia 
(Strab.  xvi.  p.  757),  Africa  (Strab.  xvii.  p.  835), 
Ijiconia  (Hor.  Od.  ii.  18,  7),  and  Asia  Minor. 
[Ellsiiail]  The  derivation  of  the  Hebrew  name 
is  uncertain:  it  has  l>ccn  connected  with  the  San- 
skrit nh/'iman,  "  tinged  with  red ;  "  and  again  with 
urijhanu'in't,  "costly"  (llitzig,  Comment,  in  Dan. 

v.  7).  Gescnius,  however  (Thnaur.  p.  12G3),  con- 
siders it  highly  improlwible  that  a  color  so  peculiar 
to  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean  should  be  de- 
scribed by  a  word  of  any  other  titan  Semitic  origin, 

and  connects  it  with  the  root  C37»  to  "eaP  UP  PT 
overlay  with  color.  The  coloring  matter  was  con- 
taincd  in  a  small  vessel  in  the  throat  of  the  fish ; 
and  as  the  quantity  amounted  to  only  a  single  drop 
in  each  animal,  the  value  of  the  dye  was  propor- 
tionately high:  sometimes,  however,  tlie  whole  fish 
was  crushed  (Plin.  ix.  GO).  It  is  difficult  to  state 
with  precision  the  tint  described  under  the  Hebrew 
name.  The  Greek  equivalent  was,  we  know,  ap- 
plied with  great  latitude,  not  only  to  all  colors  ex- 
tiieted  from  the  shell-fish,  but  even  to  other  brill- 
iant colors:  thus  in  John  xix.  2.  ifukriov  xofxpw 
pom  —  xA<xftt>t  KOKKivy),  in  Matt,  xxvii.  2H  (cf. 
Plin.  ix.  G2).  The  same  may  be  said  of  the  Ijtin 
purpureus.  The  Hebrew  term  seems  lo  \te  applied 
in  a  similarly  broad  sense  in  Cant.  vii.  5,  where  it 
either  =  black  (comp.  v.  11),  or,  still  better,  ihining 
with  oil.  Generally  speaking,  however,  the  tint 
must  be  considered  as  having  been  defined  by  the 
distinction  between  the  purple  p'-opcr,  and  the 
other  purple  dye  (A.  V.  "blue"),  which  was  pro- 
duced from  another  species  of  shell-fish.  The  Lat- 
ter was  undoubtedly  a  dark  violet  tint,  while  the 
former  haa  a  light  reddish  tinge.  Holms  of  a  pur- 
ple color  were  worn  by  kings  (Judg.  viii.  20),  and 
by  tlie  highest  officers,  civil  and  religious;  thus 
Mordecai  (Esth.  viii.  15 ),  Daniel  (A.  V.  "scarlet," 
Dan.  v.  7,  HI.  29),  and  Andronicus,  the  deputy  of 
Antiochus  (2  Mace.  iv.  38),  were  invested  with 
purple  in  token  of  the  offices  they  held  (cf.  Xen. 
Ah  ib.  i.  5,  §8):  so  als. 
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(t  Mace,  z.  90,  G4,  xi.  58).  They  were  aUo  worn 
by  the  wealthy  and  luxurious  (Jer.  x.  0;  Ez.  xxvii. 
?;  Luke  xvi.  Ill;  Lev.  xvii.  4,  xvlii.  1G).  A  simi- 
lar  value  was  attached  to  purple  robes  both  by  the 
Greeks  (Horn.  OJ.  xix.  225;  Herod,  ix.  '22 :  Strab. 
xiv.  G48),  and  by  the  Romans  (\  irg.  tirori/.  ii. 
495;  llor.  A)>.  12,21;  Suet.  Ice*.  4-1;  St  it,',  32). 
(>f  the  use  of  this  ami  the  other  dyes  in  the  text-  ; 

2.  ulck  {nbp^: 

uaKtvdos,  vatclvOivos,  6\o- 

w6p4>vpos,  Num.  iv.  7:  Ityicin/hus,  hyucintl.inut). 
This  dye  was  procured  from  a  species  of  shell-fish 
found  on  the  coast  of  Pha-nicia,  and  called  by  the 
Hebrews  Chihm  (Targ.  I'm  wlo-Jtm.,  in  Deut 
xxxiii.  l!l).  and  by  modern  naturalist*  lltlir 
IitnUiiiut.  The  Hebrew  name  is  derived,  according 
to  Gesenius  (T/itsnur.  p.  1502),  from  a  nx>t  signi- 
fying to  utuhtU;  but  according  to  HiUig  ( C'om- 

mtnt.  in  Ez.  xxiii.  G).  from  in  the  sense  of 

tlullrd,  blun/al,  as  opposed  to  the  brilliant  hue  of 
the  proper  purple.  The  tint  is  liest  explained  by 
the  statements  of  Josephus  (Ant.  iii.  7,  §  7)  and 
I'hilo  that  it  was  emblematic  of  the  sky,  in  which 
case  it  represents  not  the  light  blue  of  our  northern 
climate,  but  the  deep  d.irk  hue  of  the  cistern  sky 
(atpos  St  avu\fio\ov  vaxivOos,  u.*\as  yap  olnos 
<f>vctt,  Phil.  O/i/t.  i.  o  U\).  The  term  adopted  by 
the  LXX.  is  applied  by  classical  writers  to  a  color 
approaching  to  black  (Horn.  O.I.  vi.  231,  xxiii.  158; 
Theoc.  hi.  10,  28);  the  flower,  whence  the  name 
was  borrowed,  being,  as  is  well  known,  not  the 
modern  hy ninth,  but  of  a  dusky  red  color  (Jer- 
rugineiu,  Virg.  (iiory.  iv.  181;  athtt'u  lurninif 
hyicintluif,  Colum.  ix.  4,  4).  The  A.  V.  has 
rightly  described  the  tint  in  Esth.  i.  0  (margin)  as 
rtoltt;  the  onlinary  tenn  bine  is  incorrect:  the 
Lutheran  translation  is  still  mure  incorrect  in  giving 
it  gtlbt  Stole  (yellow  silk),  and  occasionally  simply 
Settle  (Ez.  xxiii.  G).  This  color  was  used  in  the 
same  way  as  purple.  Princes  and  nobles  (Ez.  xxiii. 
G;  Ecelus.  xl.  4),  and  the  idoLs  of  llabjlon  (Jer.  x. 
9),  were  clothed  in  robes  of  this  tint:  the  riband 
and  the  fringe  of  the  Hebrew  dress  was  ordered  to 
he  of  this  color  (Num.  xv.  38):  it  was  used  in  the 
tapestries  of  the  Persians  (Esth.  i.  G).  Ti  e  effect 
of  the  color  is  well  described  in  Ez.  xxiii.  12,  where 

such  robes  are  termed  VvbjE  "'ST?1?,  robe*  °f 
per  fiction,  i.  e.  gorgeous  robes.    We  may  remark, 

in  conclusion,  that  the  LXX.  treats  the  term  ITnP 
(A.  V.  »l«dger")  as  indicative  of  color,  and  has 
transited  it  vcuclvQivos,  innt/iiimt  (  Ex.  xxv.  5). 

3.  Scaih.kt  (Ckim.son,  Is.  i.  18;  Jer.  iv.  30). 
The  terms  by  which  this  color  is  expressed  in 

Hebrew  vary;  sometimes  S2V3  simply  is  used,  as 

in  Gen.  xxxviii.  28-30;  sometimes  %2V?  rn?Vvi, 

as  in  Ex.  xxv.  4;  and  sometimes  V^F\  simply, 

as  in  Is.  i.  18.  The  word  V^S  (A.  V.  "critu- 
son:  '  2  Chr.  ii.  7,  14,  iii.  14)  was  introduced  at  a 
late  jicriod,  probably  from  Armenia,  to  express  the 
same  color.    The  first  of  these  terms  (derived  from 

to  sJtine)  expresses  the  brilliancy  of  the  color; 

the  second,  the  worm,  or  grub,  whence 

,he  dye  was  procured,  ami  which  gave  name  to  the 
j  lor  occasionally  without  any  addition,  just  as 
r  oaori  is  derived  fn  m  cermicultu.    The  LXX 
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generally  renders  it  k6kkwov,  occasionally  with  tb> 
addition  of  such  terms  jis  KfK\w<ru,tyor  (Ex.  xxrt 
1),  or  tuwtrnantvov  (Ex.  xxviii.  8):  the  Yrigaie 
has  it  generally  evecinum,  occasionally  coccus  bit 
tinctu*  (Ex.  xxviii.  8),  apparently  following  the 
erroneous  interpretation  of  A«|iiila  and  Symmachu* 
who  render  it  Sifkupoi,  tloubit <tyed  (Ex.  xxv.  4) 

as  though  from  H^tT,  to  rejmat.    The  process  of 

double-dyeing  was  however  iicculiar  to  the  Tyriax 
purples  (Plin.  ix.  31>).  I  he  dye  was  produced  from 
an  insect,  somewhat  resembling  the  cochineal,  which 
is  found  in  considerable  quantities  in  Armenia  and 
other  eastern  countries.  The  Arabian  name  of  the 
insect  is  formes  (whence  crimum) :  the  Linrwan 
name  is  CWcus  I  licit.  It  frequents  the  boughs  o< 
a  species  of  ilex :  on  these  it  lays  its  eggs  in  groups 
which  become  covered  with  a  kind  of  down,  so  Uiat 
they  present  the  ap|iearauce  of  vegetable  galls  or 
excrescences  from  the  tree  itself,  and  are  descritied 
as  such  by  Pliny,  xvi.  12.  The  dye  is  procured 
from  the  female  grub  alone,  which,  when  alive,  is 
about  the  size  of  a  kernel  of  a  cherry  and  of  a  dark 
amaranth  color,  but  when  dead  shrivels  up  to  U» 
size  of  a  grain  of  wheat,  and  is  covered  with  a  bluish 
mould  (Parrot's  Journey  to  Ararat,  p.  114).  The 
get.erai  character  of  the  color  is  expressed  by  the 

Hebrew  term  \^«n  (Is.  lxiii.  1),  lit.  tharjt,  and 

hence  dazzling  (compare  the  expression  xpQuxi  o(i5), 
and  in  the  (j reek  \au.wpd  (Luke  xxiii.  11),  ami- 
pared  with  KOKKivi)  (Matt,  xxvii.  28).  The  tint 
produced  was  crimton  rather  than  scarlet  The 
only  natural  object  to  which  it  is  applied  in  Script- 
ure is  the  lips,  which  are  compared  to  a  scarlet 
thread  (Cant.  iv.  3).  .Joseph us  considered  it  aa 
symbolical  of  fire  (Ant.  iii.  7,  §  7;  cf.  Phil.  i.  536). 
S'arlet  threads  were  selected  as  distinguishing 
marks  from  \hcir  brilliancy  (Gen.  xxxviii.  28;  Josh, 
ii.  18,  21);  and  hence  the  color  is  expressive  of 
what  is  txcti*irc  or  gf/tting  (Is.  i.  18).  Scarlet 
rolics  were  worn  by  the  luxurious  (2  Sam.  i.  24: 
Prov.  xxxi.  21;  Jer.  iv.  30;  J,am.  iv.  5;  Kev.  xvii. 
4,  xviii.  12,  1G);  it  was  also  the  appropriate  hue 
of  a  warrior's  dress  from  its  similarity  to  blood 
(Xah.  ii.  3;  cf.  Is.  ix.  5),  and  was  especially  worn 
by  officers  in  the  Roman  army  (Plin.  xxii.  3;  Matt, 
xxvii.  28). 

The  three  colors  al>ove  dcsaihed,  purple,  blue, 
and  scarlet,  together  with  white,  were  employed  in 
the  textures  used  for  the  curtains  of  tht  taliemacle 
and  for  the  sacred  vestments  of  the  priests.  The 
four  were  used  in  combination  in  the  outer  curtains, 
the  vail,  the  entrance  curtain  (Ex.  xxvi.  1,  31.  3G), 
and  the  gate  of  the  court  (Ex.  xxvii.  10):  as  also 
in  the  high-priest's  ephod,  girdle,  and  breastplate 
(Ex.  xxviii.  5,  6,  8,  15).  The  three  first,  to  the 
exclusion  of  white,  were  used  in  the  pomegranates 
about  the  hem  of  the  high-priest's  rolie  (Ex.  xxviii. 
33).  The  loops  of  the  curtains  (Ex.  xxvi.  4),  the 
lace  of  the  high-priest's  breastplate,  the  rol*  of  the 
ephod,  and  the  Lice  on  his  mitre  were  exclusive^ 
of  blue  (Ex.  xxviii.  28,  31,  37  I.  Cloths  for  ww*- 
ping  the  sacred  utensils  were  either  blue  (Ntrm.  iv. 
0),  scarlet  (8),  or  purple  (13).  Scarlet  thread  was 
specified  in  connection  with  the  rites  of  cleansing 
the  leper  (Lev.  xiv.  4,  G,  SI),  and  of  burning  the 
red  heifer  (Num.  xix.  G),  ap|wirently  for  the  purpose 
of  binding  the  hyssop  to  the  cedar  wood.  The 
hangings  for  the  court  (Ex.  xxvii.  9,  xxxviii.  9>, 
the  coats,  mitres,  1-onneU,  and  breeches  of  tht 
white  (Ex.  xxxix.  27,  28).    The  appl> 
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cation  of  these  colon  to  the  service  of  the  taliernacle  I 
has  led  writers  hotli  in  ancient  and  modern  times 
to  attach  so'nc  sytulwlical  meaning  to  them:  refer- 
ence hu  already  l«een  mule  to  Uie  statement*  of 
I'hJo  and  Joseph  us  on  this  subject:  the  words  of 
the  latter  are  an  follow:  ff  $tnraot  t)>k  y7\v  aro<rij- 
uaivtkv  toiKt,  8ia  rb  J£  avrrit  avuaBcu  rb  AiV  >v 
T)  tc  TOfKpvpa  ri\t>  Ol\a<T(Tav,  Xf(pjivix6at  rov 
k6x^ov  a'tuarr  rbv  8f  atpa  /SovAcrcu  SijA'dV 
6  iiduttvdaf  teal  i  rp  unl  $'  hv  »ftj  rncfiJ)pio¥  rov 
*vp6s.  Ant.  iii.  7,  §  7.  Tlie  subject  has  lieen  fol- 
lowed up  with  a  great  variety  of  interpretations, 
wore  or  less  probable.  Without  entering  into  a 
disquisition  on  these,  we  will  remark  that  it  is  un- 
necessary to  assume  that  tiie  colors  were  originally 
■elected  with  such  a  view;  their  beauty  and  cos  th- 
is a  sufficient  explanation  of  the  selection. 


4.  Vkiimiuon  ( "WW  :  fAKrot  I  nnopit).  Thta 

was  a  pigment  used  in  ftesco  paintings,  either  fot 
dniwing  figures  of  idols  on  the  walls  of  temples  (Ex. 
xxiii.  14),  for  coloring  the  idols  themselves  (Wiad 
xiii.  14),  or  for  decorating  the  walls  and  (teams  of 
houses  (Jer.  xxii.  14).  'Hie  Creek  tenn  uIKtos  is 
applied  lioth  to  minium,  red  lead,  and  ruorica,  re«l 
ochre;  the  Latin  Stuqpu  describes  the  best  kind  of 
ochre,  which  came  from  Sinope.  Vermilion  was  i 
favorite  color  among  the  Assyrians  (Ks.  xxiii.  14  , 
as  is  still  attested  by  the  sculptures  of  Nimroud 
and  Khorsabad  (Uvard,  ii.  303).        W.  L  B. 

COLOS'SE  (more  properly  COLOS  SI.  K<r 
Koffira.1,  <  ol.  i.  2;  but  the  preponderance  of  MS 
authority  is  in  favor  of  Ko\aaaai,  L'oLcusa,  a  forr 


Cotasse. 


used  by  the  Byzantine  writers,  and  which  perhaps 
represents  the  provincial  mode  of  pronouncing  tin- 
name.  On  coins  ami  inscriptions,  and  in  classical 
writers,  we  find  KiAwrtrai.  >*ee  KllicoU,  ml  L>c.). 
A  city  in  the  up|n*r  |art  of  Uie  basin  of  the  Maan- 
der,  on  one  of  its  affluents  named  the  Lycus. 
Ilierapolis  and  Ijiodicea  were  in  its  immediate 
i  etghliorbood  (Col.  ii.  1,  iv.  13,  15,  16;  see  Hev. 
i.  11,  iii.  14).  Colossie  fell,  as  these  other  two 
titiis  rose,  in  importance.  Herodotus  (vii.  30) 
and  Xenophon  (Awib.  i.  2,  §  6)  speak  of  it  as  a 
city  cf  considerable  rnsequenee.  Stralsj  (xii. 
p.  576 )  descriU-s  it  as  only  a  w6\taua.  not  a  w6- 
>u;  yet  elsewhere  <p  :»7S  he  implies  tint  it  h:id 
some  mercantile  importance  ;  and  Pliny,  in  St  . 
Paul's  time,  drv  ril«*s  it  (v.  41)  as  one  of  the  "  eel- 
eberrinia  oppiila"  of  its  district.  Colossal  was 
situated  close  b>  the  threat  road  which  led  from 
Kpbesus  to  the  I'.uphratet  Hence  our  Impulse 
would  lie  to  conclude  thai  St.  Paul  pawed  this 
way,  and  founded  or  confirmed  the  Colossian 
Cluich  on  his  third  missionary  journey  (Acts 
triii.  33,  xix.  1).  lie  might  auo  easilv  have 
31 


visited  Colossse  during  the  prolonged  stay  at  Eph- 
esus,  which  immediately  followed.  The  most  com- 
|»'tent  commentators,  however,  ngree  in  thinking 
that  Col.  ii.  1  prove  that  St.  Paul  had  never  l>een 
there,  when  the  Kpistle  was  written.  Theodoret's 
argument  that  he  must  base  visited  <\>|o*siv  on  the 
journey  just  referred  to.  Isvause  he  is  said  to  haw 
gone  through  the  whole  region  of  Phrygia,  may  Im- 
proved fallacious  fn»Mi  geographical  considerations: 
Colossie,  though  ethnologic  illy  in  Phrygia  (Herod. 
/.  c.,  Xen.  /.  r. ),  was  at  this  |>criiM|  politically  in  th* 
province  of  Asia  Isee  l.'cv.  /.  r. ).  That  the  Apostle 
hoped  to  visit  the  place  on  lieing  deliver.il  from  his 
Roman  imprisonment  is  clear  from  Philemon  22 
(compare  Phil.  ii.  21  >.  Philemon  and  his  slave 
t  hiesimus  Were  dwellers  in  t  oloss:e.  So  also  were 
Arehippus  and  Kpaphras.  From  CoL  i.  7,  iv.  12 
it  has  Us'ii  natural!*  concluded  that  the  latter  Chris 
tian  was  the  foumler  of  the  ('olossian  Church  (sea 
Alfnrd's  Pndegomrn  t  to  dr.  Ttst.  vol.  iii.  p.  35). 
f  Kr  wiiitAH.]  'Die  worship  of  angels  mentioned 
by  tne  Apostle  (Col.  ii.  18)  curiously  reappears  in 
Christian  times  in  connection  with  one  of  the  topo- 
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graphical  features  of  the  place.  A  church  in  honor  I 
af  the  archangel  Michael  was  erected  at  the  entrance 
Of  a  chasm  in  conaeouenee  of  a  legend  connected 
with  au  inundation  (Hartley's  lleseiirrhet  in  Crtece, 
p.  52),  and  there  in  good  reason  for  identifying  this ' 
chasm  with  one  which  is  mentioned  by  Herodotus. 
This  kind  of  superstition  is  mentioned  by  Theodo- 
ret  as  subsisting  in  his  time:  also  by  the  Hyzan- 
tine  writer  Nicetas  Choniates,  who  was  a  native  of 
this  place,  and  who  says  that  (  olossaj  and  ('home 
*erc  the  same.  The  ncighltorhood  (visited  by 
Pococke)  was  explored  hy  Mr.  Anmdell  (>Yr<n 
Churches,  p.  158;  Asin  Minor,  ii.  1*50):  hut  Mr. 
Hamilton  was  the  first  to  determine  the  actual 
site  of  the  ancient  city,  which  appears  to  be  at 
some  little  distance  from  the  modem  village  of 
Chomit  (Researches  in  A.  M.  i.  508).  J.  8.  H. 

COLOSSIANS.  THE  EPISTLE  TO 
THE,  was  written  by  the  Apostle  St.  Paul  during 
his  first  captivity  at  Pome  (Acts  xxviii.  1G),  and 
apparently  in  that  ]*>rtion  of  it  (Col.  iv.  3,  4)  when 
the  Apostle's  imprisonment  had  not  assumed  the 
more  seven*  character  which  seems  to  lie  reflected 
in  the  F.pistle  to  the  I'hilippians  (eh.  i.  20,  21.  30, 
ii.  27),  and  which  not  improbably  succeeded  the 
death  of  Purrus  in  A.  It.  (J2  (Clinton,  Fasti  limn. 
i.  44),  and  the  decline  of  the  influence  of  Seneca. 

This  important  and  profound  epistle  was  ad- 
dressed to  the  Christians  of  the  once  large  and  in— 
flner.tial,  but  now  smaller  and  declining,  city  of 
Coiossa*,  and  was  delivered  to  them  by  Tychir.is, 
whom  the  A|N>*tle  had  sent  l-'th  to  them  (ch.  iv. 
7,  8)  and  to  the  church  of  Kphesus  (Kph.  vi.  21), 
to  inquire  into  their  state  and  to  administer  ex- 
hortation and  comfort.  The  epistle  seems  to  have 
been  called  forth  by  the  information  St.  Paul  had 
received  from  Kpaphras  (ch.  iv.  12;  Philem.  2.1) 
and  from  Onesimu*,  l*»th  of  whom  appear  to  liave 
l»een  natives  fif  <  olossie,  and  the  former  of  whom 
was.  if  not  the  sjiecial  founder,  yet  certainly  one 
of  the  very  earliest  preachers  of  the  gospel  in  that 
city.  The  main  object  of  tlte  epistle  is  not  merely, 
as  in  the  case  of  the  Fpistle  to  the  Philippians,  to 
exhort  and  to  confirm,  nor.  as  in  thnt  to  the  Fphe- 
sians,  to  set  forth  the  great  features  of  the  church 
of  the  chosen  in  Christ,  but  is  especially  designed 
to  warn  the  Colossians  against  a  spirit  of  semi-lu- 
daistic  and  semi-Oriental  philosophy  which  was 
corrupting  the  simplicity  of  their  belief,  and  was 
ii'Ciceably  tending  to  obscure  the  eternal  glory  and 
dignity  of  <  'hrist. 

This  main  design  is  thus  carried  out  in  detail. 

After  his  usual  salutation  (ch.  i.  1,  2)  the  Apostle 
returns  thank*  to  Cod  for  the  faith  of  the  Colos- 
sians, the  spirit  of  love  they  had  shown,  and  the 
progress  which  the  (iospel  bar!  made  among  them, 
as  preached  by  Kpaphras  (ch.  i.  .1-8).  This  leads 
him  to  pray  without  ceasing  that  they  may  be 
fruitful  in  good  works,  and  es|>ecially  thankful  to 
the  Father,  who  gave  them  an  inheritance  with  His 
taints,  and  translated  them  into  the  kingdom  of 
His  Son  —  ///*  >'o«,  the  imoye  of  the  invisible  (it*!. 
the  first-born  !>efore  every  creature,  the  Creator  of 
sll  things  earthly  and  heavenly,  the  Heat!  of  the 
church.  He  in  whom  all  things  consist,  and  by 
wnom  all  things  have  been  reconciled  to  the  eternal 
Father  (ch.  i.  !i-2<>).  This  reconciliation,  the 
Apostle  reminds  them,  was  exemplified  in  their  own 
eases:  they  were  once  alienated,  but  now  so  recon- 
tilod  as  to  lie  pn»«-nl»s|  holy  and  blameless  U-forv 
Sod.  if  only  they  continued  firm  in  the  faith, 
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and  were  not  moved  from  the  hope  *f  which  ths 
(Iospel  was  the  source  and  origin  (ch.  i.  21-14 J. 
Of  this  Gospel  the  Apostle  declares  himself  Um 
minister;  the  mystery  of  salvation  was  thai  foe 
which  he  toiled  and  for  which  he  suffered  (ch.  i. 
24-29).  And  his  sufferings  were  not  only  for  the 
church  at  large,  but  for  them  and  others  whom  he 
had  not  ]iersonally  visited.  —  even  that  they  might 
come  to  the  full  kttowMgt  of  Christ,  and  might 
not  full  victims  to  plausible  sophistries :  they  were 
to  walk  in  Christ  and  to  be  built  on  Him  (ch.  ii. 
1-7).  K*i«cia]|y  were  they  to  he  careful  that  no 
philosophy  was  to  lead  them  from  Him  in  whom 
dwelt  all  the  fullness  of  the  Godhead,  who  was  th* 
html  of  all  spiritual  powers,  and  who  had  quick- 
ened them,  forgiven  them,  and  in  His  death  had 
triumphed  over  all  the  hosts  of  darkness  (ch.  ii. 
8-15).  Surely  with  such  spiritual  privileges  they 
were  not  to  l>e  judged  in  the  matter  of  mere  cere- 
monial observances,  or  beguiled  into  creature-wor- 
ship. Christ  ir  >s  the  ht>ui  of  the  ttxly ;  if  they 
were  truly  united  to  Him,  to  what  need  were  bodily 
austerities  (ch.  ii.  1G-23).  They  were,  then,  to 
mind  things  above  —  spiritual  things,  not  carnal 
ordinances,  for  their  life  was  hidden  with  Chritf 
(ch.  iii.  1-4):  they  were  to  mortify  their  membeis 
and  the  evil  principles  in  which  they  once  walked 
the  old  man  was  to  be  put  olF,  and  the  new  mat 
put  on,  in  which  all  are  one  in  Christ  (eh.  iii.  5- 
I "2).  Furthermore,  they  were  to  give  heed  to  spe- 
cial duties;  they  were  to  be  forgiving  and  loving,  aa 
was  (.'hrist.  In  the  consciousness  of  His  abiding 
word  were  thev  to  sing;  in  His  name  were  they  to 
l*  thankful  (ch.  iii.  13-17 ).  Wives  and  husband*, 
children  and  parents,  were  all  to  perform  their 
duties:  servants  were  to  be  faithful,  masters  to  be 
just  (ch.  iii.  18  -  iv.  1). 

In  the  last  chapter  the  Afxistle  gives  further  spe- 
cial precepts,  strikingly  similar  to  those  given  to 
his  F.phcsian  converts.  They  were  to  pray  for  the 
Apostle  and  for  his  success  in  preaching  the  Goe- 
jiel,  they  were  to  walk  circumspectly,  and  to  be 
ready  to  give  a  seasonable  answer  to  all  who  ques- 
tioned them  (ch.  iv.  2-7).  Tychieus,  the  bearer 
of  the  letter,  and  Ouesimus, would  tell  them  all  the 
state  of  the  Apostle  (ch.  iv.  7-!»):  Aristarchus  and 
others  sent  them  friendly  greetings  (ch.  iv.  10-14 ). 
With  an  injunction  to  interchange  this  letter  with 
that  sent  to  the  neighboring  church  of  Iaodicea 
(ch.  iv.  1G),  a  special  message  to  Arehippus  (ch.  iv. 
17),  and  an  autograph  salutation,  this  short  hut 
striking  epistle  conies  to  its  close. 

With  regard  to  its  <j<  uuinemss  and  authenticity, 
it  is  satisfactory  to  lie  able  to  say  with  distinctness 
that  there  are  no  grounds  for  doubt  The  external 
testimonies  (.Just.  M.  Trypho,  [c.  85,]  p.  311  b; 
Theophil.rtrf.dMfo/.  ii.  [c.  22,]  p.  100,  ed.  Cel. 
1G86;  Irenteus,  Ihrr.  iii.  14,  1;  Clem.  Alex.  Strott. 
i.  [c.  1,]  p.  325,  iv.  [c.  7.]  p.  588.  al.,  ed.  Potter; 
Tertull.  de  Prerscr.  c.  7;  <ie  Rtsurr.  c.  23;  Origen, 
contra  Celt.  v.  8)  are  explicit,  anil  the  internal  ar- 
guments, founded  on  the  style,  Imlanee  of  sentences, 
positions  of  adverbs,  uses  of  the  relative  pronoun, 
[articipial  anacolntha,  —  unusually  .strong  and  well- 
defined.  It  is  not  right  to  suppress  the  fact  that 
MaverhorT(/>er  Brief  an  dU  A'o/.  Perl.  1 8Hg )  and 
llaur  (PerA/whl  Paulas,  p.  417)  have  delil«erately 
rejected  this  epistle  as  claiming  to  I*  a  production 
of  St.  Paul.  The  first  of  these  critics,  however 
has  been  briefly,  but,  as  it  would  seem.  completely 
answered,  by  Meyer  (Comment,  p.  7);  and  to  the 
second,  in  his  subjective  and  auti-hislorical 
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to  make  individual  writings  of  the  X.  T.  mere  the- 
Mopiiistic  productions  of  a  later  Gnosticism,  the 
Intelligent  and  critical  reader  will  naturally  yield 
but  little  credence.  It  is  indeed  remarkable  that 
the  strongly  marked  i«culiarity  of  style,  the  nerve 
sod  force  of  the  arguments,  and  the  originality  that 
appears  in  every  paragraph  should  not  have  made 
both  these  writer*  pause  in  their  ill-considered  at- 
tack on  this  epistle. 

A  few  special  poinU  demand  from  us  a  brief 
notice. 

1.  The  opinion  that  this  epistle  and  those  to  the 
Kphesiajis  and  to  Philemon  were  written  during 
the  Apostles  imprisonment  at  Carsarea  (Acts  xxi. 
27-xxvi.  32),  i.  e.  between  I'entecost  a.  i».  58  and 
the  autumn  of  a.  n.  00.  has  l>een  recently  advocated 
by  several  writers  of  ability,  and  stated  with  such 
cogency  and  clearness  by  .Meyer  (Firdtit.  z.  Kphet. 
p.  15  fT.),  as  to  deserve  some  consideration.  It 
will  be  found,  however,  to  rest  on  ingeuiously  urged 
plausibilities;  whereas,  to  go  no  further  than  the 
present  epistle,  the  notices  of  the  Apostle's  impris- 
onment in  ch.  iv. 3.  4.  10,  certainly  seem  historically 
inconsistent  with  the  nature  of  the  imprisonment 
at  Ciesarea.  The  jiermiss.on  of  Felix  (Acts  xxiv. 
23)  can  scarcely  l>e  strained  into  any  degree  of 
liberty  to  teach  or  preach  the  Gosjiel,  while  the 
facts  recorded  of  St.  1 'aid's  imprisonment  at  Home 
(Acts  xxviii.  23,  .'II)  are  such  as  to  harmonize  ad- 
mirably with  the  freedom  in  this  respect  which  our 
present  epistle  represents  to  have  lieen  accorded 
both  to  the  Apostle  and  his  companions:  see  ch.  iv. 
11,  and  comp.  f>e  Wette,  Einieit.  z.  f'ohss.  pp.  12, 
13;  Wieseler,  Chrrmol.  p.  420. 

2.  The  nature  of  the  erroneous  teaching  con- 
demned in  this  epistle  has  lieen  very  differently 
estimated.  Three  opinions  only  seem  to  deserve 
any  serious  consideration;  (<i)  that  these  erroneous 
teachers  were  adherents  of  Xeo-l'latoiiisni,  or  of 
some  forms  of  Occidental  philosophy;  (/*)  that  they 
leaned  to  Ksscne  doctrines  and  practices;  (.•)  that 
they  advocated  that  admixture  of  Christianity, 
Judaism,  and  Oriental  philosophy  which  afterwards 
became  consolidated  into  (inosticism.  Of  these  (»») 
has  but  little  in  its  favor,  except  the  somewhat 
vague  term  <pi\oco<pia  (eh.  ii.  8(,  which,  however, 
it  seems  arbitrary  to  restrict  to  tired  m  philosophy; 
(4)  is  much  more  plausil.l  •  as  far  as  the  usages 
alluded  to,  but  seems  inconsistent  l«.th  with  the 
exclusive  nature  and  cireumscrilicd  localities  of 
Eaacne  teaching;  (c)  on  the  contrary  is  in  accord- 
ance with  the  (Jentile  nature  of  the  church  of  Co- 
louse  (ch.  i.  21),  with  its  very  locality  —  s|>eculative 
and  superstitious  Khrvgia —  and  with  that  tendency 
to  associate  Judaical  oliservanccs  <>h.  ii.  10)  with 
aore  purely  theosophistic  speculations  (ch.  ii.  18), 
whisli  became  afterwards  so  conspicuous  in  de- 
veloped Gnosticism.  The  'tortious  in  our  analysis 
d  the  epistle  marked  in  italics  senc  to  show  how 
deeply  these  pei"\erte«l  opinions  were  felt  by  the 
Apostle  to  strike  at  the  doctrine  of  the  eternal  God- 
head of  Christ. 

3.  The  striking  sirnilaritv  between  many  por- 
tions of  this  epistle  ami  of  mat  to  the  Kphesian* 
Ms  given  rise  to  much  speculation,  both  as  u>  the 
eason  of  this  studied  sin  ilaritv.  and  as  to  the 

priority  of  order  in  resect  to  composition.  These 
Doints  cannot  here  )*;  discussed  at  length,  but  must 
te  ioinewhat  briefly  dismissed  with  the  simple  ex- 
pression of  an  opinion  that  the  similarity  may  rea- 
sonably be  accounted  for,  (1)  l.v  the  proximitv  in 
lime  at  which  the  two  epistle*'  were  written :  (J, 
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by  the  high  prolability  thut  in  two  cities  of  Asia 
within  a  moderate  distance  from  one  another,  there 
would  be  many  doctrinal  prejudices,  and  many 
social  relations,  that  would  call  forth  and  need  pre- 
cisely the  same  language  of  wanting  and  exhorta- 
tion. The  priority  in  composition  must  remain  a 
matter  for  a  reasonable  diflercnee  of  opinion.  Tc 
us  the  shorter  and  perhaps  more  vividly  expressed 
Kpistle  to  the  Colossians  seems  to  have  been  first 
written,  and  to  hive  suggested  the  more  compre- 
hensive, more  systematic,  but  less  individualizing 
epistle  to  the  church  of  Kphesus. 

Kor  further  information  the  student  is  directed  to 
Davidson's  Introduction,  ii.  3D4  fT. ;  Alford,  7\iv 
leijom.  tn  A'.  7'.  iii.  33  rf. ;  and  the  introduction  to 
the  excellent  <  ommcntary  of  Meyer. 

The  editions  of  this  epistle  are  very  numerous. 
Of  the  older  commentaries  those  of  I  hivenant,  h'x- 
pos.  Pp.  Pauli  ad  Co/.,  ed.  3;  Suicer,  in  Pp.  Pauh 
ail  Co/.  Comment.,  Tig.  Hi  1>0,  may  be  specified;  and 
of  modern  commentaries,  those  of  ltdir  (lias.  1S33», 
OUhausen  (K<  uigsb.  1840),  Huther  (Hamb.  1841, 
a  very  gixsl  tu-<</<tic<l  commentary),  He  Wette 
(I>»ip/.  1847),  Mever  (Gi  tt.  1818);  and  in  our  own 
country  t  hose  of  Kadie  iGlasg.  [also  Xew  York  J 
18.VJI,  Alford  (Loud.  1857),  and  KJlieott  (l/md. 
1858).  C.  J.  E. 

*  Later  editions  of  Commentaries  —  Mever, 
1305;  Alford,  1805;  Kllicott,  1805,  and  Amer. 
reprint,  1805.  Other  recent  works  —  Kwald,  Semi- 
tchreilnn  dts  A/x'ttth  Paultu,  1857;  Schenkel, 
liriefe  an  die  J-.jihts.,  Philipp.  u.  Kohtter,  1802; 
Or.  Karl  Hraune,  hie  Itrr.  on  die  Pphmer,  h'o- 
lo&ser,  Philip/ter,  18'J7  (intended  as  a  substitute  for 
Schenkel  on  these  episth*  in  Linge's  liiUltrerk); 
Hleek,  \'orl<  mtiyt n  idp.  die  Hi  oft  an  die  Kolouer, 
u.  s.  w.,  1805,  and  Pint,  in  <lu  A .  7Y.</.,  1802,  p.  434 
tf'.;  Wordsworth,  Crtek  T<»t>unent,  1800  (4th  ed.); 
and  J.  Llewelyn  1  hi  vies,  The  IjiislUs  of  St.  I 'aid 
to  the   ruthenium,  th<-   (\Jwuians.  ami  Philemon, 

with  lntn»luctionA  and  .Xott*,  l>ond  1800.  There 

are  many  good  thoughts  on  this  epistle,  exegetical 
and  practical,  though  quaintly  expressed,  in  Trapp's 
Commentary  on  the  .Xttc  Tttt-imtnt,  pp.  (313-21 
(Webster's  ed.,  Ixmdon,  1805). 

Kor  a  vindication  of  the  genuineness  of  the  epistlo 
in  op|n>sition  to  the  Tubingen  critics,  see  Kl<  pfwr. 
l)e  Origin*  P.pp-  ad  Pphenum  et  Culottemet, 
Gryph.  1*853,  and  Riibiger,  lh  Chrhtohmia  Paul- 
ina amtra  liaurinm  Commenlatin,  Yradsl.  1852. 
1'rtjf.  Weiss  also  defends  the  genuineness  of  the 
epistle  against  1  four's  assumptions  (llerzog's  Hf-nl- 
Pmykl.  xix.  717-723).  Hut  as  to  the  place  where 
it  was  written,  he  sides  with  those  who  maintain 
that  Paul  was  imprisoned  at  the  time  at  Ciesarea 
and  not  at  Home.  He  insists  with  sj»ecird  earnest- 
ness on  the  fact  that  in  I'hilem.  ver.  22  the  Aposfle 
intimates  that  he  might  1*>  expected  soon  at  Colos- 
sa-;  whereas  he  ap]>ears  from  I'hiL  ii.  24  to  be  medi- 
ating a  journey  to  Macedonia  and  not  to  Asia  Minor, 
on  regaining  his  lilierty.  Hut  the  implication  here 
that  Haul  could  not  have  taken  Colossw  and  Mace- 
donia  in  his  way  on  the  same  journey  (provided  he 
was  at  Koine),  seems  not  well  founded.  Kor,  cross- 
ing from  I  tidy  to  Ihrrarhium.  he  could  traverse  the 
Kgnatian  Wav  through  Macedonia  to  Philippi,  and 
then  embarking  at  Neapdis  (Karalhi),  the  port  of 
Khilippi,  |)rocecsl  to  Troas  or  the  mouth  of  the  Cly- 
ster, and  thence  to  Kphesus  or  Colossa*  as  his  plan 
might  require.  Hressense  also  assigns  the  Colossian 
epistle  to  <  asarea  (Hist.  <U*  titn*  premieri  Si,rl<$, 
u.  55  If.);  but  natural  as  it  may  seem  that  Hull 
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should  have  written  to  tUe  Aabtic  churches  during 
the  two  years  that  he  was  kept  at.  Ca?sarea,  that  con- 
sideration (on  winch  lYesscnse  mainly  relies)  enn 
hardly  have  more  weight  than  the  opposite  consid- 
eration that  Paul  might  l>e  expected  also  to  write 
to  the  Colossiaus  while  he  was  at  Home.  The  fuller 
doctrinal  development  in  the  letters  to  the  Colossiam 
and  the  Ephesiaus  favors  a  later  rather  than  an  earlier 
period  in  the  history  of  these  churches.  The  same 
writer's  allegation  that  Paul  must  have  written  this 
group  of  letters  (Colossians,  Kphesians,  Philemon) 
it  Cirsarea,  liecause  a  slave  like  Oncsimus  could  not 
have  lieen  the  apostle's  fellow-prisoner  at  Home, 
where  his  captivity  was  less  rigorous  than  at  Caes- 
area,  is  inconclusive ;  for  in  fact  there  is  no  evidence 
at  all  that  Oncsimus  was  a  prisoner  anywhere. 

Vet  it  should  be  stated  there  is  a  strong  current 
of  opinioi.  among  critics  at  present  in  favor  of  Ca»- 
area.  In  support  of  that  view,  see  especially  Reuss, 
'•'tschichte  drr  he'd.  Schrijltn,  p.  100  tT.  (3te  Aufl.). 
IVittger,  Meyer,  Thiersch,  Schenkel,  l^aurcut  (AVu- j 
Utt.  Xtudien,  p.  100  ff.),  and  others,  advocate  the 
same  opinion.  On  the  other  liand,  Hcmsen,  Cred- 
ncr,  Guericke,  Kwald,  Neander,  I.ange,  Week, 
Rraune  (in  1-uige'a  Jlibiltctrk  ),  and  nearly  all  the 
English  critics,  refer  the  epistle  to  Paul's  first  Ko- 
man  captivity.  Week  in  his  WnUsungm  and 
Einleitung,  mentioned  above,  states  very  fully  and 
forcibly  the  grounds  for  this  conclusion.  EL 

•  COME  BY.  "We  had  much  work  to 
com e  by  the  boat "  (Acts  xxvii.  16),  xtptKparut 
yevtcdai  t»)s  o-ko^tjj,  lit.  "  to  l>eeoiiie  masters  of 
the  l»oat,"  i.  t.  to  secure  it  so  as  to  hoist  it  into 
the  ship  (ver.  17).  A. 

•  COMFORTER.  One  of  the  title*  and 
offices  of  the  SriiUT  (which  sec). 

COMMERCE  (1.  n^'np,  Gescn.  p.  946: 
iputopla'  negotuUio;  from  ^HD,  a  merchant, 
from  "inp,  tractl,  Ez.  xxvii.  15;  A.  V.,  merchan- 
dise, traffic:  2.  »"TvOH,  Gesen.  p.  1289:  Ez.  xxvi. 
12,  Ttt  uwdpxovra,  nxjotintionrs  ;  in  xxviii.  5,  16, 

18,  ifiiropla,  negotiatio,  from  travel). 

From  the  time  that  men  began  to  live  in  cities, 
trade,  in  some  shape,  must  have  been  carried  on 
to  supply  the  town-dwellers  with  necessaries  (see 
Heeren,  Afr.  Nat.  i.  469),  but  it  is  also  clear  that 
international  trade  must  have  existed  and  affected 
to  some  extent  even  the  pastoral  nomad  races,  for 
we  find  that  Abraham  was  rich,  not  only  in  cattle, 
but  in  silver,  gold,  and  gold  and  silver  plate  and 
ornaments  ((Jen.  xiii.  2,  xxiv.  22,  53);  and  further, 
that  gold  and  silver  in  a  manufactured  state,  and 
iiilver,  not  improbably  in  coin,  were  in  use  both 
among  the  settled  inhabitants  of  Palestine  and  the 
pastoral  tribes  of  Syria  at  that  date  (Gen.  xx.  16, ! 
xxiii.  16,  xxxviii.  18;  .Job  xlii.  11),  to  whom  those 
sictals  must  in  all  probability  have  l>een  imported 
from  other  countries  (Hussey,  Anc.  Weights,  c.  xii. 
3.  p.  193;  Kitto,  I'hys.  Ili*L  of  Pal.,  p.  109,  110; 
Herod,  i.  215). 

Among  trading  nations  mentioned  in  Scripture, 
Egypt  holds  in  very  early  times  a  prominent  posi- 
tion, though  her  external  trade  was  carried  on,  not 
bv  her  own  citizens,  but  bv  foreigners,  chiefly  of 
the  nomad  races  (Heeren,  Afr.  Nat.  i.  468,  ii.  371, 
172).  It  was  an  Ishmaebtc  caravan,  laden  with 
•pices,  which  carried  Joseph  into  I^ypt,  and  the 
wcount  shows  th»t  slaves  formed  sometimes  a  part 


of  the  merchandise  imported  (Gen.  xxxvii. 
xxxix.  1;  Job  vi.  19).  From  Egypt  it  is  likely 
that  at  all  times,  but  especially  in  times  of  general 
scarcity,  corn  would  l>e  exported,  which  was  |>aid 
for  by  the  non-exporting  nations  in  silver,  which 
was  always  weighed  (Gen.  xli.  57,  xlii.  3,  25,  35. 
xliii.  11,  12,  21).  These  caravans  also  brought  the 
precious  stones  as  well  as  the  spices  of  India  into 
Egypt  (Ex.  xxv.  3,  7;  Wilkinson,  Anc.  Eg.  ii.  235, 
237).  Intercourse  with  Tyre  docs  not  appear  to 
have  taken  place  till  a  later  period,  and  thus,  though 
it  cannot  1«  deteimined  whether  the  purple  in 
which  the  Egyptian  woolen  and  linen  cloths  were 
dyed  was  brought  by  land  from  Phoenicia,  it  ia 
certain  that  colored  clot  lis  had  long  been  made  and 
dyed  in  Egypt,  and  the  use,  at  least,  of  them 
adopted  by  the  Hebrews  for  the  taliernacle  as  early 
as  the  time  of  Moses  (Ex.  xxv.  4,  5;  Heeren,  Atuit 
Nat.  i.  352 ;  Herod,  i.  1 ).  The  pasture-ground  of 
Shechem  appears  from  the  story  of  Joseph  to  have 
lain  in  the  way  of  these  caravan  journeys  (Gen. 
xxxvii.  14,  25;  Saalschutz,  Arch.  Ilebr.  15.  1 
159). 

At  the  same  period  it  is  clear  that  trade  wai 
rarried  on  between  Rabylon  and  the  Syrian  cities, 
and  also  that  gold  and  silver  ornaments  were  com 
mon  among  the  Syrian  and  Arabian  races ;  a  trade 
which  was  obviously  carried  on  by  land-carriage 
(Num.  xxxi.  50;  Josh.  vii.  21;  Judg.  v.  30,  viii. 
24;  Job  vi.  19). 

Until  the  time  of  Solomon  the  Hebrew  nation 
may  be  said  to  have  had  no  foreign  trade.  Foreign 
trade  was  indeed  contemplated  by  the  I^aw,  and 
strict  rules  for  morality  in  commercial  dealings  were 
laid  down  by  it  (Deut.  xxviii.  12,  xxv.  13-16;  I*v. 
xix.  35,  36),  and  the  tribes  near  the  sea  and  the 
Phoenician  territory  appear  to  have  engaged  to 
some  extent  in  maritime  affairs  (Gen.  xlix.  13; 
Deut.  xxxiii.  18;  Judg.  v.  17).  but  the  spirit  of  the 
bw  was  more  in  favor  of  agriculture  and  against 
foreign  trade  (Deut.  xvii.  10,  17;  Lev.  xxt.;  Joseph, 
c.  A/tum.  i.  12).  Solomon,  however,  organized  an 
extensive  trade  with  foreign  countries,  but  chiefly, 
at  least  so  far  as  the  more  distant  nations  were 
concerned,  of  an  import  character.  He  imported 
linen  yarn,  horses,  and  chariots  from  Egypt.  Of 
the  horses  some  appear  to  have  been  resold  to 
Syrian  and  Canaanite  princes.  For  all  these  he 
paid  in  gold,  which  was  imported  by  sea  from  India 
and  Arabia  by  his  fleets  in  conjunction  with  the 
Phoenicians  (Heeren,  At.  Nat.  i.  334;  1  K.  x.  22- 
29;  Ges.  p.  1202).  It  was  by  Phcenicians  also 
that  the  cedar  and  other  timber  for  his  great  archi- 
tectural works  was  brought  by  sea  to  Joppa,  whilst 
Solomon  found  the  provisions  necessary  for  the 
workmen  in  Mount  Lebanon  (1  K.  v.  6,  9;  2  Ohr. 
ii.  16). 

The  united  fleets  used  to  sail  into  the  Indian 
Ocean  every  throe  years  from  Elath  and  Er.icngel>er, 
ports  on  the  .Elanitic  gulf  of  the  Ked  Sea,  which 
David  had  probably  gained  from  Edom,  and  brought 
l»ack  gold,  silver,  ivory,  sandal-wood,  elwny,  pre- 
cious stones,  apes,  and  peacocks.  Some  of  these  may 
have  come  from  India  and  Ceylon,  and  some  from 
the  coasts  of  the  Persian  Gulf' and  the  E.  coast  of 
Africa  (2  .Sam.  viii.  14;  1  K.  ix.  26,  x.  11,  22;  % 
(  hr.  viii.  17;  Her.  iii.  114;  Ijvingstone,  Travels, 
pp.  637,  662). 

Rut  the  trade  which  Solomon  took  so  much  paint 
to  encourage  was  not  a  maritime  trade  onlv.  He 
built,  or  more  probably  fortified,  Baalbec  and  Pti 
myra;  the  latter  at  least  expressly  as  a  caravaa 
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itaUon  for  the  land  commerce  with  eastern  and 
■outh-eastern  Asia  (1  K.  ix.  18). 

Ailer  hU  death  the  maritime  trade  declined,  and 
in  attempt  made  by  Jehoshaphat  to  revive  it  proved 
unsuccessful  (1  K.  xxii.  48,  49)  [Tailsiiisii, 
Oi'imt].  We  know,  however,  that  Phoenicia  was 
itipplied  from  Judu-a  with  wheat,  honey,  oil,  and 
balm  (1  E.  v.  11;  Er..  xxvii.  17;  Acta  xii.  20; 
Joseph,  li.  J.  ii.  *21,  §  2;  1'iV.  13),  whilst  Tyrian 
dealers  brought  fish  and  other  merchandise  to 
Jerusalem  at  the  time  of  the  return  from  captivity 
(Nch.  xiii.  l(i),  as  well  as  timber  for  the  rebuilding 
of  the  temple,  which  then,  as  in  Solomon's  time, 
was  brought  by  sea  to  Joppa  (Kzr.  iii.  7).  Oil  was 
exported  to  Egypt  (llos.  xii.  1 ),  and  fine  linen  and 
ornamental  girdles  of  domestic  manufacture  were 
soli  to  the  merchants  (Prov.  xxxi.  24). 

The  successive  invasions  to  which  Palestine  was 
suhjected,  involving  both  large  abstraction  of  treas- 
ure by  invaders  and  heavy  imposts  on  the  inhab- 
itants to  purchase  immunity  or  to  satisfy  demands 
for  tribute,  must  have  impoverished  the  country 
from  time  to  time  (under  Pehoboam,  1  E.  xiv.  20 ; 
Asa,  xv.  18;  Joash,  2  E.  xii.  18;  Amaziah,  xiv. 
13;  Ahaz,  xvi.  8;  Ilezekiah,  xviii.  15,  16;  Jehoahaz 
and  Jchoiakim,  xxiii.  33,  35;  Jehoiachin,  uciv.  13), 
but  it  is  also  clear,  as  the  denunciations  of  the 
prophets  bear  witness,  that  much  wealth  mast  some- 
where liave  existed  in  the  country,  and  much  foreign 
merchandise  have  l>een  imported;  so  much  so  that, 
in  the  language  of  Ezekiel,  Jerusalem  appears  as 
the  rival  of  Tyre,  and  through  its  port,  Joppa,  to 
have  carried  on  trade  with  foreign  countries  (Is.  ii. 
6,  16,  iii.  21-23;  Hos.  xii.  7;  Fx.  xxvi.  2;  Jonah 
i.  3;  Heeren,  At.  Nut.  i.  p.  328). 

Under  the  Maccabees  Joppa  was  fortified  (1  Mace, 
xiv.  34),  and  later  still  Catsarea  was  built  and  made 
a  port  by  Herod  (Joseph.  Ant.  xv.  9,  §  0;  Acts 
xxvii.  2).  Joppa  became  afterwards  a  haunt  for 
pirates,  and  was  taken  by  (  estius;  afterwards  by 
Vespasian,  and  destroyed  by  him  (Strab.  xvi.  p. 
759;  Joseph.  D.  J.  ii.  18,  §  10,  iii.  9,  §  1). 

The  internal  trade  of  the  Jews,  as  well  as  th« 
external,  was  much  promoted,  as  was  the  case  also 
in  Egypt,  by  the  festivals,  which  brought  large 
numbers  of  persons  to  Jerusalem,  and  caused  great 
outlay  iu  victims  for  sacrifices  and  in  incense  (I  E. 
viii.  03;  Heeren,  Afr.  Nut.  ii.  363). 

The  places  of  public  market  were,  then  as  now, 
chiefly  the  open  spaces  near  the  gates,  to  which 
goods  were  brought  for  sale  by  those  who  came 
from  the  outside  (N'eh.  xiii.  15,  16;  Zeph.  i.  10). 

The  traders  in  later  times  were  allowed  to  intrude 
into  the  temple,  in  the  outer  courts  of  which  victims 
were  publicly  sold  for  the  sacrifices  (Zech.  xiv.  21 ; 
Matt.  xxi.  12;  John  ii.  14). 

In  the  matter  of  buying  and  selling  great  stress 
b  laid  by  the  Jaw  on  fairness  in  dealing.  Just 
weights  and  balances  are  stringently  ordered  (Lev. 
lix.  35,  36:  Deut.  xxv  13-10).  Eidnapping  slaves 
b  farbidden  under  the  severest  penalty  (Kx.  xxi. 
16;  l)cut.  xxiv.  7).  Trade  in  swine  was  forbidden 
ty  the  Jewish  doctors  (Surenhus.  Mishn.  de  tiamn.  | 
^  7,  vol.  iv.  p.  60;  I.ightfoot,  //.  //.  on  Mntth. 
riii.  33;  Winer,  Ilaiukl ;  Saalschutz,  Arch.  Ihbr. 
s.  15,  16).  H.  W.  P. 

•  For  further  information  on  this  subject,  see 
J>e  art.  Phoenicians,  III.;  Tychsen,  /'e  Comm. 
tt  Nacig.  Ilebrceorum  ante  h'xilium  Babylonicum ,  ( 
p  the  Comm.  ik>c.  Reg.  Sci.  (lotting. ,  vol.  xvi. ' 
(1808)  CI.  hist.,  pp.  150-179;  Vincent,  Commerce  \ 
ftU  Ancients  in  the  Mim  Ocean,  2  vols.  Land.  J 


1807  4to;  F.  M.  Hubbard,  Commerce  of  Antic* 
Egypt,  in  the  BM.  AV/x*.  for  April  1836,  vii.  304- 
390;  Commerce  of  Ancient  Babykm,  ibid.  July 
1837,  x.  33-66;  All*»rt  Karnes,  The  Ancient  Com- 
merce of  \\rt/tem  Atio,  in  the  Amer.  Bill.  Be/to*. 
Oct.  1840,  and  Jan.  1841,  2d  ser.,  iv.  310-328,  v. 
48-74;  J.  W.  (.Jilbart.  Lecture*  on  Ancieut  Com- 
merce, Ix>nd.  1847,  1853,  repr.  in  Hunt's  Mer- 
chants Mag.  vol.  xix.;  and  W  iner,  Bibl.  Real*. 
art.  llamUL  A. 

•  COMPASS.  To  "fetch  a  compass"  (i 
Sam.  v.  23;  2  E.  iii.  9;  Acts  xxviii.  13)  is  to 
" make  a  circuit,"  "go  round."  A. 

•  COMPEL  (A.  V.  in  Matt.  v.  41,  Mark  xr. 
21).    See  Angaukco. 

CONANI'AH  (!ffT?33  [Eeri,  whom  Jtho- 
vaJi  create*]:  Xwvtv'w,  Alex.  Xwx*yW-  Chone- 
nias),  one  of  the  chiefs  0^2?)  of  the  Levites  in 
the  time  of  Josiah  (2  Chr.  xxxv.  9).  Tlie  sau  e 
name  is  elsewhere  given  in  the  A.  V.  [as]  Con  » 

NIAH. 

•  CONCISION.  So  Paul,  by  the  use  of  an  ab- 
stract term  for  the  concrete  (Phil.  iii.  2),  denominates 
the  Judaucrs  who  insisted  on  circumcision  as  neces- 
sary for  Gentile  converts.  They  carried  their  zeal 
so  far,  and  so  monstrously  perverted  the  real  char- 
acter of  the  rite,  that  instead  of  a  name  which  per- 
haps they  were  disposed  to  think  honorable  to  them 
—  I)  vtpiTOftfi,  l,the  circumcision,"  —  they  might 
more  justly  be  called  »j  Kararop^,  "  the  concision  " 
or  "mutilation."  The  article  before  the  names  points 
out  tltc  persons  as  well  known.  This  is  the  more 
approved  explanation  (Hcngcl,  Meyer,  Weiss,  Wie- 
singer,  Ellicott,  Wordsworth,  Alford).  l  or  Paul's 
use  of  such  paronomastic  expressions,  sec  Wilke's 
Neuicat.  Rhetor,  p.  413,  and  Winer's  Ntutett. 
Gramm.  §  68,  2  (6te  Aufl.).  H. 

CONCUBINE.  ITjVs  appears  to  have  been 
included  wider  the  general  conjugal  sense  of  the 

word  n^?S,  which  in  its  limited  sense  is  rendered 
«  wife."  The  positions  of  these  two  among  the 
early  Jews  cannot  be  referred  to  the  standard  of 
our  own  age  and  country ;  that  of  concubine  being 
less  degraded,  as  that  of  wife  was,  especially  owing 
to  the  sanction  of  polygamy,  less  honorable  than 
among  ourselves.  The  natural  desire  of  offspring 
was,  in  the  Jew,  consecrated  into  a  religious  hope 
which  tended  to  redeem  concubinage  from  the 
debasement  into  which  the  grosser  motives  for  its 
adoption  might  have  brought  it.  The  whole  ques- 
tion must  be  viewed  from  the  point  which  touches 
the  interests  of  propagation,  iu  virtue  of  which  even 
a  slave  concubine  who  had  many  children  would 
become  a  most  im|M>rtant  person  in  a  family,  es|»o- 
cially  where  a  wife  was  liarren.  Such  was  the  true 
source  of  the  concubinage  of  Xachor,  Abraham,  and 
Jacob,  which  indeed,  in  the  two  latter  cases,  lost 
the  nature  which  it  has  in  our  eyes,  through  tit* 
process,  analogous  to  adoption,  by  which  the  off- 
spring was  regarded  as  that  of  the  wife  herself. 
From  all  this  it  follows  that,  save  in  so  far  as  th« 
latter  was  generally  a  slave,  the  difference  between 
wife  and  concubine  was  less  marked,  owing;  to  the 
absence  of  moral  stigma,  than  among  us.  We  must 
therefore  Iwware  of  regarding  as  essential  to  the 
relation  of  concubinage,  what  really  pertained  to 
that  of  bondage. 
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]uite  independent  of  Uie  fact  of  there  U  inp  another 
roman  having  Uie  rights  of  wife  towards  the  same 
man.  The  difference  probably  lay  in  the  absence 
«f  the  right  of  the  IUhUus  d'uttrtit,  without  which 
the  wife  could  not  t>e  repudiated,  and  in  some  par- 
ticulars of  treatment  and  consideration  of  which  we 
ire  ignorant;  also  in  her  condition  and  rights  on 
the  death  of  her  lord,  rather  than  in  the  absence 
i)f  nuptial  ceremonies  and  dowry,  which  were  non- 
essential; yet  it  is  so  probable  that  these  last  did 
tmt  pertain  to  the  concubine,  that  the  assertion  of 
the  (ioinara  {llieros»l.  (httuljotlt.  v.)  to  that  effect, 
though  controverted,  may  l«  received.  The  doc- 
trine that  a  concubine  also  could  not  lie  dismissed 
without  a  formal  divorce  is  of  Liter  origin  —  not 
that  such  dismissals  were  more  frequent,  probably, 
than  those  of  wives  —  and  negative*]  by  the  silence 
of  llx.  xxi.  and  Pent.  xxi.  regarding  it.  From 
this  it  seems  to  follow  that  a  concubine  could  not 
lieeome  a  wife  fo  Uie  same  man,  nor  vkf  verm, 
uidess  in  the  improbable  case  of  a  wife  divorced 
returning  as  a  concubine.  With  regard  to  the 
children  of  wife  and  concubine,  there  was  no  such 
difference  as  our  illegitimacy  implies;  the  latter 
were  a  supplementary  family  to  the  former,  their 
names  occur  in  the  patriarchal  genealogies  ((Jen. 
xxii.  24;  1  Clir.  i.  iV2),  and  tin  ir  ]*isition  and 
provision,  Bave  in  the  c;ise  of  defect  of  those  former 
(in  which  case  they  might  probably  succeed  to 
Landed  estate  or  other  chief  hostage),  would  depend 
on  the  father's  will  (Gen.  xxv.  G).  'Hie  state  of 
concubinage  is  assumed  and  provided  for  by  the 
law  of  Moses.  A  concubine  would  generally  be 
either  (1)  a  Hebrew  girl  lwught  of  her  father,"/.  e. 
a  slave,  which  alone  the  Wahhius  regard  as  a  lawful 
connection  (Maiiuon.  Il<il<nh-.\ltlnkiin,  iv.),  at  least 
for  a  |rrivatc  person:  (2(  a  (ientile  captive  taken  in 
war;  (3)  a  foreign  slave  bought,  or  (4)  a  ( 'anaanitish 
woman,  bond  or  free.  The  rights  of  (1)  and  (2) 
were  protected  by  bw  (Kx.  xxi.  7;  I 'cut.  xxi.  10  ), 
but  (4)  was  unrecognized,  ami  (4)  prohibited.  Tree 
Hebrew  women  also  might  become  concubines.  So 
Gideon's  conculiine  seems  to  have  been  of  a  family 
of  rank  and  influence  in  Shechem,  and  such  was 
probably  the  state  of  the  l.evite's  concubine  (.ludg. 
xx.).  The  ravages  <>f  war  among  the  tnale  sex,  or 
the  im|ioverishnu*nt  of  families,  might  often  induce 
tliis  condition.  The  crse  (1)  was  not  a  hard  lot. 
The  passage  in  Fx.  xxi.  is  somewhat  obscure,  and 
•rem*  to  mean,  in  brief,  as  follows :  —  A  man  who 
jought  a  Hebrew  girl  as  concubine  for  himself 
might  not  treat  her  as  a  mere  Hebrew  slave,  to  l>e 
lent  "out"  (/.  e.  in  the  seventh,  v.  2),  but  might, 
if  she  displeased  him,  dismiss  her  to  her  father  on 
redemption,  i.  e.  repayment  prokably  of  a  part  of 
■  hat  he  paid  for  her.  If  he  had  taken  her  fur  a 
concubine  fur  his  son.  and  the  son  then  married 
another  woman,  the  concubine  s  position  ami  righU 
were  secured,  or,  if  she  were  refused  these,  she 
liecamc  free  without  redemption.  Further,  from 
the  provision  in  the  case  of  such  a  concubine  given 
oy  a  man  to  his  son,  that  she  should  I*  dealt  with 
•after  the  manner  of  daughters."  we  see  that  the 
lervile  merged  in  the  connubial  relation,  and  that 
ber  children  must  have  lieen  free.  Yet  sonic  degree 
of  contempt  attache.]  to  the  "handmaid's  son" 

'nES~,2),  n^t]  reproachfully  to  the  son  of  a  con- 

cvbine  merely  in  Judg.  ix.  18;  sec  also  I's.  cxvi. 
16.  'lhe  provision*  relating  to  (2)  are  merciful  and 
xmsidcrate  to  a  rare  degree,  but  overlaid  by  the 
Rabbis  with  distorting 


CONDUIT 

In  tl»c  I  look  ft  of  Samuel  and  Kings  the  concubines 

mentioned  belong  to  the  king,  and  their  conditio*, 
aud  number  cease  to  lie  a  guide  to  the  genera, 
practice.  A  new  king  Btepped  into  the  rights  of 
his  predecessor,  and  by  Solomon's  time  the  custorr 
liad  approximated  to  that  of  a  Persian  harem  (S 
Sam.  xii.  8,  xvi.  21;  1  K.  ii.  22).  To  seize  on 
royal  concubines  for  his  use  was  thus  an  usurper"! 
first  act.  Such  was  probably  the  intent  of  Aimer's 
act  (2  Sam.  iii.  7),  and  similarly  the  request  on 
behalf  of  Adonijah  was  construed  (1  K.  ii.  21-24). 
For  fuller  information  Seidell's  treatises  de  L'.rore 
Hebrew  aud  de  Jure  Xutur.  el  Gait.  v.  7,  8,  and 
especially  that  de  Succestioiribu*,  cap.  iii  ,  mav  'villi 
some  caution  (since  he  leans  soinewha'  easily  to 
rabbinical  tradition)  be  consulted;  also  the  treaU«s 
SittuJi,  Kif/ihtsfiin,  and  C/ietuboeh  in  the  (iemaro 
Hierosol.,  and  that  entitled  Sanhedrin  in  tht 
<  icmara  Iiabvl.  The  essential  portions  of  all  Uies* 
are  collected  in  Ugolini,  vol.  xxx.  de  L'xort 
llebreta.  H.  H. 

CONDUIT  :  bSpayi*y6f.  aqmeduc- 

ttu ;  a  trench  or  water-course,  from  •"■\^>  to  awentl, 
tiesen.  p.  1022). 

1.  Although  no  notice  is  given  either  by  Script- 
ure or  by  .losephus  of  any  connection  between  the 
pools  of  Solomon  l«cyond  Hethlehem  and  a  supply 
of  water  for  .Jerusalem,  it  seems  unlikely  that  ao 
large  a  work  as  the  pools  shotdd  be  constructed 
merely  for  irrigating  his  gardens  (Keel.  ii.  6),  and 
tradition,  both  oral  and  as  represented  by  Tal- 
mudical  writer?,  ascribes  to  Solomon  the  formation 
of  the  original  aqueduct  by  which  water  was  brought 
to  Jerusalem  (Maundrell,  h'urly  True.  p.  458; 
Hasselquist,  7V«r.  14(i;  Iightfoot,  Ih*cr.  Tempi 
c.  xxiii.  vol.  i.  p.  fil2;  Robinson,  i.  2(35).  Pontius 
Pilate  applied  the  sacred  treasure  of  the  Corban  to 
the  work  of  bringing  water  by  an  aqueduct  from  a 
distance,  .losephus  savs  of  30(3  or  400  stadia  {Ii.  J. 
ii.  !>.  §  4),  but  elsewhere  200  stadia,  a  distance 
which  would  fairly  correspond  with  Uie  length  of 
the  existing  aqueduct  with  all  its  turns  and  wind- 
ings {Ant.  xviii.  .'1.  §  2;  Williams,  Holy  City,  ii. 
501).  His  application  of  the  money  in  this  man- 
ner gave  rise  to  a  serious  disturbance.  Whether 
his  work  was  a  new  one  or  a  reparation  of  Solomon's 
original  aqueduct  cannot  lie  determined,  but  it 
seems  more  than  probable  that  the  ancient  work 
would  have  been  destroyed  in  some  of  the  variou* 
sieges  since  Solomon's  time.  'Hie  aqueduct,  though 
much  injured,  and  not  serviceable  for  water  beyond 
Rethlehem,  still  exists:  the  water  is  convey* d  from 
the  fountains  which  supply  the  twols  aU  ut  two 
miles  S.  of  Itcthlchcm.  The  water-course  thtn  passes 
from  the  pools  in  a  N.  1"..  direction,  and  winding 
round  the  hill  of  ltethlehem  on  the  S.  side,  i*  car- 
ried sometimes  aliovc  and  sometimes  lieliw  Uie 
surface  of  the  ground,  partly  in  earthen  pipe*  and 
partly  in  a  channel  alxnit  one  foot  square  of  it  ugh 
stones  lai«l  in  cement,  till  it  approaches  Jerusalem. 
There  it  crosses  the  valley  of  Hinnom  at  the  S.  W. 
side  of  the  city  on  a  bridge  of  nine  arches  tt  a 
jioint  alwive  the  jxjoI  called  liii  kel-e*~Sulhin,  thcr 
returns  S.  K.  ai  d  K.  along  the  side  of  Uie  valley 
and  under  the  wall,  and  continuing  its  course  nlonf 
the  east  side  is  finally  conducted  to  the  Haram.  Il 
was  repaired  by  Sultan  Mohammad  Ibn-Kalaun  o' 
l-^vpt  alout  A.  i>.  1.100  (Williams,  IhJy  Cifti,  U 
4!»8;  Itaumer,  P>d.  p.  280;  Robinson,  i.  gBfr.ff- 
347,  47fi,  iii.  247). 
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8.  Among  the  works  of  Hezekiah  fie  U  said  to 
tiro  stopped  the  "  upper  water-course  of  Gibon,' 
•ad  brought  it  down  straight  to  ttie  W.  side  of  the 
eitj  of  David  (2  Chr.  xxxii.  30).  The  direction  of 
this  water  course  of  course  depends  on  the  site  of 
Gibon.  Hr.  Robinson  identities  this  with  the  large 
pool  called  RtrKtt-e*-  M'mulLi  at  the  head  of  the 
valley  of  Hiunom  on  the  S.  W.  side  of  Jerusalem, 
and  considers  the  lately  discovered  subterranean 
conduit  within  the  city  to  be  a  brat.ch  from  Heze- 
kiah'a  water-course  (Hob.  iii.  243-4,  i.  327;  Ges. 
pp.  6l6,  13D5).  Mr.  Williams,  on  the  other  hand, 
place*  Gilion  on  the  X.  side,  not  far  from  the  tombs 
of  the  kings,  and  supposes  the  water-course  to  have 
brought  water  in  a  S.  direction  to  the  temple, 
whence  it  flowed  ultimately  into  the  Pool  of  Siloara, 
or  Lower  Pool.  One  argument  which  recommends 
this  view  is  found  in  the  account  of  the  interview 
between  the  emissaries  of  Sennacherib  and  the 
officers  of  Hezekiah,  which  took  place  "  by  the  con- 
duit o(  the  upper  pool  in  the  highway  of  the  fuller's 
field  "  (2  K.  xviii.  17),  whose  site  seems  to  be  indi- 
cated by  the  "  fuller's  monument "  mentioned  by 
Josephus  as  at  the  X.  E.  side  of  the  city,  and  by 
the  once  well-known  site  called  the  Camp  of  the 
Assyrians  (Joseph.  B.  J.  v.  4,  §  2,  7,  §  3,  and  12, 
§  2).    [Giiion;  Jekubalkm.J        II.  W.  P. 

CONEY  O^tp:  Saavrrovt,  xoipoypiKktos, 
v.  L  '•    ciictroijryilu»,  Itcrinactm,  Upus- 

culat),  a  gregarious  animal  of  the  class  Pachydcr- 
mata,  wliich  is  found  in  Palestine,  living  in  the 
caves  and  clefts  of  the  rocks,  and  has  been  erro- 
neously identified  with  the  Rabbit  or  Coney.  Its 

scientific  name  U  Uymx  Syrincw.  The  is 
mentioned  four  times  in  the  O.  T.  In  I<ev.  xi.  5 
and  in  Deut.  xiv.  7  it  is  declared  to  be  unclean, 
because  it  chews  the  cud,  but  does  not  divide  the 
hoof.  In  IV  civ.  18  we  are  told  "  the  rocks  are  a 
refuge  for  the  coneys,"  and  in  I'rov.  xxx.  26  that 
"  the  coneys  are  but  a  feeble  folk,  yet  make  they 
their  houses  in  the  rocks."    The  Hyrax  satisfies 


Lamh  of  the  BMe,  U.  28  ff.).    The  Aral*  call  the 

r, 

7yC?  0«,  vxibr;  but  among  the  southern  Arabs 

we  find  the  term  ^jJBj.  thnfun=*li<iphdn  (Freanol 

in  Asiatic  Journ.  June,  1838,  p.  .r>14).  The  Am- 
haric  name  is  athitiku,  under  which  name  the  hy- 
rax is  described  by  Bruce,  who  also  gives  a  figure 
of  it,  and  mentions  the  fact  that  the  Arabs  also 

called  it  Jofj**!  ^xJ  j*a£,  "sheep  of  Um 

children  of  Israel."  The  hyrax  is  mentioned  by 
Itobinson  (iii.  387),  as  occurring  in  tlte  sides  of 
the  chasm  of  tlie  I J  tony  opjiosite  to  Btlat.  He 
says  that  it  is  seen  coming  out  of  the  clefts  of  the 
rocks  in  winter  at  midday;  in  summer  only  towards 

evening.    The  derivation  of  ]£t£?  from  the  unused 

root,  to  bide,  chiefly  in  the  earth,  is  ob»'  jus. 

W  H. 

The  Hyrax  Syriaau  is  now  universally  aLowed 
to  I*  the  Mpltan  of  the  Bible,  and  the  point  may 
fairly  be  considered  satisfactorily  settled.  The 
"coney"  or  rabbit  of  the  A.  V.,  although  it  suits 
the  Scriptural  allusions  in  ever)'  particular,  except 
in  the  matter  of  its  ruminating,  is  to  be  rejected,  as 
the  rabbit  is  nowhere  found  in  the  Bible  lands; 
there  are  several  species  or  varieties  of  hare,  but 
the  rabbit  is  not  known  to  exist  there  in  a  wild 
state."  The  Jerboa  (Oij/us  Alyyptiut)  which  Bo- 
chart  (Hkroz.  ii.  409),  Kusenmullcr  (Schul.  in  Lev. 
xi.  5),  and  others  have  sought  to  identify  with  the 
t/taphdn,  must  also  be  rejected,  fur  it  is  the  nature 
of  the  jerboas  to  inhabit  sandy  places  and  not  stony 
rocks.  It  is  curious  to  find  Bochart  quoting  Ara- 
bian writers,  in  order  to  prove  that  the  taibr  de- 
notes the  jerboa,  whereas  the  description  ?f  this 
animal  as  given  by  Ihimir,  Giauhari,  and  others, 
exactly  suits  the  hyrax. 

"The  wnbr,"  says  Giauhari,  "is  an  or  imal  ksa 
than  a  cat,  of  a  brown  color,  withogt  a  tail,"  upon 
which  I>amir  correctly  remarks,  "when  he  says  it 
has  no  tail,  he  means  that  it  has  a  very  short  one." 
Xow  this  description  entirely  puts  the  jerl>oa  out 
of  the  question,  for  all  the  Kjiecies  of  jerboa  are 
remarkable  for  their  long  tail*. 

With  regard  to  the  Realities  of  the  hyrax,  it 
does  not  appear  that  i;  i»  now  very  common  in  Pal- 
estine, though  it  is  ocu.-ionally  seen  in  the  hilly 
jnrts  of  tliat  country.  Schubert  says  "of  the 
Wobcr  (Hyrax  Syrians),  we  could  discover  no 
trace  in  cither  Palestine  or  .Syria:  "  upon  this  Dr. 
Wilson  (LuniU  i>f  t/t*  Mbit  ,  ii.  28)  remark?,  "  We 
were,  we  believe,  the  first  Kurojteau  travellers  who 
actually  noticed  this  animal  within  tlie  pmper 
bounds  of  the  Holy  Luid,"  tills  waa  amongst  the 
rocks  at  Mar  Saba.  Bruce,  however,  noticed  these 
animals  plentifully  in  Ixbanon,  and  among  the  rocks 
at  the  Pharaii  l*romontorium  or  <  a|ie  Mohammed, 
near  the  Gulf  of  Sue/.;  and  Shaw  (Tniv.  ii.  Mi), 
8vo  ed.)  aU>  saw  the  hyrax  on  ljetianon,  and  says 
"  it  is  common  in  other  places  of  this  country." 
Dr.  Hooker  in  his  recent  journey  to  the  I-ebatiofi 
and  Palestine  saw  no  hynut  anywhere,  and  says  he 


Hyrax  SyiWn*.    (From  a  snncinwui  In  the  I)ritish 
Museum.) 


exactly  the  expressions  in  the  two  last  passages; 
and  its  licing  reckoned  among  the  ruminating  an- 
imals is  no  difficulty,  the  hare  licing  also  errone- 
ously placed  by  tlie  sacred  writers  in  the  same  class, 
because  the  action  of  its  jaws  resembles  that  of  the 
ruminating  animal*.  Its  color  is  gray  or  brown  on 
the  hack,  white  on  tlie  Udly;  it  is  like  the  alpii»; 
marmot,  scarcely  of  tlie  size  of  the  domestic  ca*. 
having  long  hair,  a  very  sliort  tail,  and  round  ears. 
It  is  very  common  in  Syria,  especially  on  it*  ridges 
of  Lebanon,  and  is  found  also  in  Arabia  Pctnea, 
Upper  Egypt.  Abyssinia,  and  Palestine  (Wilson, 


«  Russell  {At-pp",  lb  155*,  2d  eil  )  mentions  rabbits '  cient  Hebrews  ha^  rver  teen  iuiporuvl  specimens  of 
is  being  occasionally  bred  in  houses,  "for  the  use  of  the  rabbit,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  would  have 
Um  ¥  ranks"  at  Alepiio ;  and  aviti  that  the  fur  of  the  been  included  tinder  the  Hebrew  ternt  <*wy*,  which  If 
White  and  black  ral.hlt  i*  much  worn,  and  that  the  the  Arabic  uatue  at  Aleppo  both  of  tuli  aiuatal  an4 
•iter  kind  is  imported  from  Europe.    B»en  If  the  an- 1  the  bare 
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«h  toid  it  is  confined  to  the  sterile  hills  of  the  Jor- 
dan and  Dead  Sea  valleys  only;  Thomson  (I.awl 
anil  li'joi;  p.  2i>8)  sjieaks  only  of  one  individual 
among  the  ruins  of  the  Castle  of  Kurein.a 

Ilemprich  (Sym/fLe  J'byt.  p.  i.)  enumerates 
three  species  of  hyrax,  and  gives  the  localities  as 
follows:  If.  Syri'iott,  Mount  Sinai;  //.  habttnin- 
iewt,  mountains  on  the  coast  of  Abyssinia; —  this 
is  the  A$hbtko  of  Itruce  —  and  //.  rufceps,  Don- 
gala.  The  Amharic  name  of  Atthkoko  is,  accord- 
ing to  Bruce,  derived  from  the  long  herbaceous 
hairs  which  like  small  thorns  grow  about  his  lack, 
;nd  which  in  Amhara  are  called  Ashok."  A  tame 
hyrax  was  kept  by  Itruce,  who  from  tlie  action  of 
the  animal's  jaws  was  led  into  the  error  of  suppos- 
ing that  «'  it  chewed  the  cud ;  "  it  is  worthy  01  re- 
mark that  the  i*>ct  Cowper  made  the  same  mistake 
with  respect  to  his  tame  hares.  The  flesh  of  the 
byrax  is  said  to  resemble  the  rabbit  in  flavor ;  the 
Aral*  of  Mount  Sinai  esteem  it  a  delicacy ;  the  Chris- 
tians of  Abyssinia  do  not  eat  its  flesh,  nor  do  the 
Mohammedans:  see  Oedmann  (IVr»iw<7».  Samm. 
pt  v.  ch.  ii.).  Ilemprich  states  that  the  urine  of 
the  Cape  hyrax  (//.  ajn-tuu),  as  well  as  that  of 
the  Asiatic  sjiecies,  is  regarded  as  medicinal.  See 
also  Spartnan  (  Trae.  p.  324)  and  Thunberg  (  Trav. 
i.  190).  This  is  confirmatory  of  the  remarks  of  an 
Arabic  writer  cited  by  llochart  (l/ie.roz.  ii.  413). 

The  hyrax  is  zo»  logically  a  very  interesting  an- 
imal, for  although  in  some  respects  it  resembles  the 
Rodentui,  in  which  order  this  genus  was  originally 
placed,  its  true  affinities  are  with  the  rhinoceros; 
its  molar  teeth  differ  only  in  size  from  those  of  that 
great  pachyderm.  Accordingly  Dr.  Gray  places  the 
hyrax  in  his  sub-family  llltinocerinn,  family  Kle- 
jmantula ;  it  is  about  the  size  of  a  rabbit,  which  in 
some  of  its  habits  it  much  resembles;  tlie  animals 
are  generally  seen  to  congregate  in  groups  amongst 
the  rocks,  in  the  cavities  of  which  they  hide  them- 
selves when  alarmed;  they  are  herbivorous  as  to 
diet,  feeding  on  grass  and  the  young  shoots  of 
shrubs.  Some  observers  have  remarked  that  an 
old  male  is  set  as  a  sentry  in  the  vicinity  of  their 
holes,  and  tliat  he  utters  a  sound  like  a  whistle  to 
apprise  his  companions  when  danger  threatens;  if 
this  is  a  fact,  it  forcibly  illustrates  Prov.  xxx.  24, 
21,  where  tlie  flidpl.dn  is  named  as  one  of  the  four 
things  upon  earth  which,  though  little,  44  are  ex- 
ceeding wise."  \V.  H. 

*  CONFECTION  (Ex.  xxx.  35.  stands  for 
compound  or  mixture,  a  tatin  sense  of  the  word. 

II. 

•  CONFIRMATION.  [Haitihm,  p.  244.] 
CONGREGATION   (n*T37,  bnf?,  from 

Vnf},  to  call  =  amrocat'um  :  awayorff] ;  IkkAtt 
ff/a,  in  D^ut.  xviii.  16,  xxiii.  1 :  conyrcyatio,  ecck- 
tin,  cttiti).  This  term  descril>es  the  Hebrew  people 
in  its  collective  capacity  under  it*  peculiar  aspect 
as  a  holy  community,  held  together  by  religious 
rather  than  |>olitical  bonds.  Sometimes  it  is  used 
m  a  broa<l  sense  as  inclusive  of  foreign  settlers 
(Ex.  xii.  1!));  but  more  properly,  as  exclusively  ap- 
iropriate  to  the  Hebrew  clement  of  the  population 
.Num.  xv.  15);  in  each  case  it  expresses  the  idea 
rf  the  Roman   Ciritos  or  the  Creek  woAiT«/a. 


a  •  Mr.  Tristimm,  who  as  a  naturalist  was  the  more  cax- 
DWt  tn  his  efforts,  caught  one  of  these  animal*  (which 
Ml*  extremely  dlfflcult  to  do)  among  the  cUfls  on  the 
M.  W  gads  of  the  DstaJ  Sea,  and  describes  it  as  an- 


Every  circumcised  Hebrew  (TP^W :  atr.ix***- 
iwliytwi;  A.  V.  44  home-bom,  bom  in  the  land," 
tlie  term  specially  descriptive  of  the  Israelite  in  op» 
positiou  to  the  non- Israelite,  Ex.  xii.  19:  Lev.  xri. 
21);  Num.  ix.  14)  was  a  meiulper  «.f  ine  congrega- 
tion, and  took  part  in  its  proceedings,  probably 
from  tlie  time  that  he  bore  arms.  It  U  important, 
however,  to  ol«erve  that  he  acquired  no  political 
rights  in  his  individual  capacity,  but  only  as  a 
memlier  of  a  house;  for  the  basis  of  the  Hebrew 
|K>Hty  was  the  house,  whence  was  fomied  in  an 
ascending  scale  the  family  or  collection  of  houses, 
the  tribe  or  collection  of  families,  and  the  congre- 
gation or  collection  of  tribes.  Strangers  (C^S* 
settled  in  the  Land,  if  circumcised,  were  with  cer- 
tain exceptions  (Deut.  xxiii.  1  fT.)  admitted  to  tba 
privilege  of  citizenship,  and  arc  spoken  of  as  mem- 
bers of  the  congregation  in  its  more  extended  ap- 
plication (Ex.  xii.  19:  Num.  ix.  14,  xv.  15);  it 
appeara  doubtful,  however,  whether  they  were  repre- 
sented in  the  congregation  in  its  corporate  capacity 
as  a  deliberative  body,  as  they  were  not,  strictly 
speaking,  members  of  any  bouse;  their  position 
probably  resembled  tliat  of  the  wp6(*yoi  at  Alliens. 
The  congregation  occupied  an  important  position 
under  the  Theocracy,  as  the  cvmitia  or  national 
parliament,  invested  with  legislative  and  judicial 
|wwers.  In  this  capacity  it  acted  through  a  sys- 
tem of  |>atriarcbal  representation,  each  house,  fam- 
ily, and  tril>e  lieing  represented  by  its  Lead  or 

father.    These  delegates  were  named  iT^H  *3PT 

{.wptoflvrtpoi'  scniores;  "elders");  C*S*2?3  (4p- 
Xovres-  pri'tcipet  ;  "princes");  and  sometimes 

BHf$  (MarAtrroi :  qui  rocabantur.  Num.  xvi.  2 ; 

A.  V.  44 renowned,"  44 famous").  The  number  of 
these  representatives  being  inconveniently  large  for 
ordinary  business,  a  further  selection  was  made  by 
Moses  of  70,  who  formed  a  species  of  standing 
committee  (Num.  xi.  10).  Occasionally  indeed  the 
whole  body  of  the  people  was  assembled,  the  mode 
of  summoning  being  by  tlie  sound  of  the  two  sil- 
ver trumpet*,  and  the  place  of  meeting  the  door 
of  the  tabernacle,  hence  usually  called  the  taber- 
nacle of  the  congregation  (^V^T2,  lit.  place  of 
meeting)  (Num.  x.  3):  the  occasions  of  such  gen- 
eral assemblies  were  solemn  religious  services  (Ex. 
xii.  47;  Num.  xxv.  6;  .Joel  ii.  15),  or  to  receivj 
new  commandments  (Ex.  xix.  7,  8;  I>ev.  viii.  4) 
The  elders  were  summoned  by  the  call  of  one  trum- 
pet (Num.  x.  4),  at  the  command  of  the  supreme 
governor  or  the  high-priest;  they  represented  tlie 
whole  congregation  on  various  occasions  of  public 
interest  (Ex.  iii.  16,  xii.  21,  xvii.  5,  xxiv.  1);  they 
acted  as  a  court  of  judicature  in  capital  offenses 
(Num.  xv.  33,  xxxv.  12),  and  were  charged  with 
the  execution  of  the  sentence  (I-ev.  xxiv.  14;  Num. 
xv.  35);  they  joined  in  certain  of  the  sacrifices 
(l*v.  iv.  14,  15);  and  they  exercised  the  ususd 
rights  of  sovereignty,  such  as  declaring  war,  making 
peace,  and  concluding  treaties  (Josh.  ix.  15).  The 
people  were  strictly  bound  by  the  acts  of  their  rep- 
resentatives, even  in  cases  where  they  disapproved 
of  them  (Josh.  ix.  18).    After  the  occupation  of 


swering  perfectly  to  what  is  aaid  In  Prov.  xxx  24,  2& 
both  as  to  its  feebleness  nnJ  its  singular  running  mat 
power  of  self-preservation.  See  his  Land  Itrael,  * 
ed.  p.  268  (London,  1866).  R 
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lie  land  of  Canaan,  the  congregatior.  wan  assembled 
mly  on  matters  of  the  highest  importance.  The 
delegates  were  summoned  l»y  messengers  (2  dir. 
in.  ft  i  to  such  places  as  might  1*  appointed,  most 
frequenily  to  Mizpeh  (Judg.  x.  17,  xi.  It,  xx.  1; 
1  Sam.  vii.  5,  x.  17;  1  Mace.  iii.  46);  they  came 
attended  each  with  his  band  of  retainers,  so  that 
the  number  assembled  was  very  considerable  (Judg. 
xx.  2  ff.).  On  one  occasion  we  hear  of  the  congre- 
gation being  assembled  for  judicial  purposes  (Judg. 
xx.);  on  other  occasions  for  religious  festivals  (2 
Chr.  xxx.  5,  xxxiv.  2J>;  on  others  for  the  election 
of  kings,  as  Saul  (I  Sam.  x.  17),  David  (2  Sam.  v. 
1),  Jeroboam  (I  K.  xii.  20),  Joash  (2  K.  xi.  19). 
Josiah  (2  K.  xxi.  24).  Jehoahar  (2  K.  xxiii.  30), 
and  Uzziah  (2  Chr.  xxvi.  1).  In  the  later  periods 
of  Jewish  history  the  congregation  was  represented 
by  the  Sanhedrim ;  and  the  term  trvyayuyh,  which 
in  the  LXX.  is  applied  exclusively  to  the  congre- 
gation itself  (for  the  place  of  meeting  "T  JpO 
U  invariably  rendered  fj  atc-nr))  tow  fiaprvplov,  tiib- 
ernaculum  testimonii,  the  word  "T^PO  being  con- 
sidered —  n^T7  >.  was  transferred  to  the  places  of 
worship  established  by  the  Jews,  wherever  a  certain 
number  of  families  were  collected.       W.  L.  B. 

•  "  Congregation,"  assembly  of  the  people,  is 
the  proper  rendering  of  iKKKnaia  in  Acts  vii.  38, 
instead  of  "  church  "  (A.  V.).  That  Is  the  render- 
ing in  the  older  English  versions  (Tyndale's,  Cran- 
mer's,  the  Genevan).  Stephen  evidently  refers  in 
that  passage  to  the  congregation  of  the  Hebrews 
assembled  at  Sinai,  at  the  time  of  the  promulgation 
of  the  law.  So  nearly  all  the  best  critics  (Bengel, 
Kuinoel,  Olahauaen,  De  Wette,  Meyer,  Lech'ler, 
Alford).  H. 

CONI'AH.  [Jecoxiah.] 

CONONI'AH  0n;?31|  [whom  Jehovah  e»- 

Utblishes) :  \a>vtvla%  \  [Vat.  in  ver.  12  Xttptrtat ;] 

Alex.  X»xtrtat :  Cfumeniat),  a  Levite,  ruler  ("T^) 
of  the  offerings  and  tithes  in  the  time  of  Ilezekiah 
(2  Chr.  xxxi.  12,  13).    [See  Coxaxiah.] 

CONSECRATION.  [Piiikst.] 

•CONVENIENT  signifies  "becoming,  fit- 
ting, appropriate  "  in  several  passages,  t.  g.  l*rov. 
xxx.  8;  Jer.  xl.  4;  Kom.  i.  28;  E|>h.  v.  4;  Philem. 
ver.  8.  It  occurs  once  in  the  dedication  of  James's 
translators.  It  is  the  rendering  of  lunjKoy  and 
koBokov  in  the  X-  T..  and  was  an  ancient  lAtin 
cense  of  the  word.  It  belongs  to  the  class  of  terms 
of  which  Archbishop  Wliately  remarks  that  "  they 
are  much  more  likely  to  perplex  and  bewilder  the 
reader,  than  those  entirely  out  of  use.  The  latter 
only  leave  him  in  darkness ;  the  others  mislead  him 
by  a  false  light."  See  his  Bacon's  Essays  •  with 
Annotations  (Essay  xxiv.  p.  259,  5th  ed.  Boston, 
1863).  H. 

•  CONVERSATION  is  never  used  in  the 
A.  V.  in  its  ordinary  genie,  but  always  denotes 
"  course  of  life,"  "  conduct."  In  the  N.  T.  u  com- 
monly represent*  the  Creek  awurrpo^;  once  rp6- 
wot.  In  Phil.  iii.  20,  "our  amcrrmlUm  is  in 
Seaven,"  it  is  the  rendering  of  noXirtvux  The 
probable  meaning  is  well  expressed  by  Wakefield's 
translation,  "  we  are  citizens  of  heaven."  A. 

CONVOCATION  (»7?0,  from  S*"J-  ro- 
tor*; comp.  Num.  x.  2;  Is.  i.  13).    This  term  is 
invariably  to  meetings  of  a  rtligious  char- 
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acter.  in  contradistinction  to  congregation,  in  which 
political  and  legal  matters  were  occasionally  settled 

Hence  it  is  connected  with  ttHp,  holy,  and  is  ap- 
plied only  to  the  Sabbath  and  the  great  annual 
festivals  of  the  Jews-(Ex.  xii.  1G;  Lev.  xxiii.  2  ff. ; 
Num.  xxviii.  18  ff.,  xxix.  1  ff.).  With  one  excep- 
tion (Is.  i.  13),  the  word  is  peculiar  to  the  Penta- 
teuch. The  LXX.  treats  it  as  an  adjective  =a 
kAtjto't,  irUKirros;  but  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  the  A.  V.  is  correct  in  its  rendering. 

W.  L.  B. 

COOKING.  As  meat  did  not  form  an  article 
of  ordinary  diet  among  the  Jews,  the  art  of  cook- 
ing was  not  carried  to  any  perfection.  'Hie  di.'fi- 
culty  of  preserving  it  from  putrefaction  necessi- 
tated the  immediate  consumption  of  an  animaL 
and  hence  few  were  slaughtered  except  for  purposes 
of  hospitality  or  festivity.  The  proceedings  on 
such  occasions  appear  to  have  been  as  follows:  On 
the  arrival  of  a  guest  the  animal,  either  a  kid, 
lamb,  or  calf,  was  killed  (Cen.  xviii.  7 ;  Luke  xv. 
23),  its  throat  being  cut  so  that  the  blood  might 
be  poured  out  (Lev.  vii.  26);  it  was  then  flayed 

and  was  ready  either  for  roasting  (nVi),  or  boil- 
lug  (bfi?2)  :  in  the  former  case  the  animal  was 
preserved  entire  (Ex.  xii.  46),  and  roasted  either 
over  a  fire  (Ex.  xii.  8)  of  wood  (Is.  xliv.  16),  or 
perhaps,  as  the  mention  of  fire  implies  another 
method,  in  an  oven,  consisting  simply  of  a  hole  dug 
in  the  earth,  well  heated,  and  covered  up  (Burck- 
hardt,  Notts  on  Bedouins,  i.  240);  the  Paschal 
lamb  was  roasted  by  the  first  of  these  methods  (Ex. 
xii.  8,  9;  2  Chr.  xxxv.  13).  Boiling,  however,  was 
the  more  usual  method  of  cooking,  tioth  in  the  case 
of  sacrifices,  other  than  the  Paschal  lamb  (I>ev.  viii 
31),  and  for  domestic  use  (Ex.  xvi.  23),  so  much 

so  that  VttJ^l  =  to  cook  generally,  including  even 
roasting  (l)cut.  xvi.  7).  In  this  case  the  animal 
was  cut  up,  the  right  shoulder  being  first  taken  off 
(hence  the  priest's  joint,  J^ev.  vii.  32),  and  the 
other  joints  in  succession;  the  flesh  was  separated 
from  the  bones  and  minced,  and  the  bones  them- 
selves were  broken  up  (Mic.  iii.  3);  the  whole  moss 
was  then  thrown  into  a  caldron  (Ez.  xxiv.  4,  5) 
filled  with  water  (Ex.  xii.  9),  or,  as  we  may  infer 
from  Ex.  xxiii.  19,  occasionally  with  milk,  as  is 
still  usual  among  the  Aral>s  (Burckhardt,  Notes, 
i.  63),  the  prohibition  "not  to  seethe  a  kid  in  his 
mother's  milk "  having  reference  apparently  to 
some  heathen  practice  connected  with  the  offering 
of  the  first-fruits  (Ex.  /.  c. ;  xxxiv.  26),  which  ren- 
dered the  kid  so  prepared  unclean  food  (Deut.  xir 
21).  The  caldron  was  boiled  over  a  wood  fire  (Ex. 
xxiv.  10);  the  scum  which  rose  to  the  surface  was 
from  time  to  time  removed,  otherwise  the  tnsot 
would  turn  out  loathsome  (6 ) ;  salt  or  spices  were 
thrown  in  to  season  it  (10);  and  when  sufficiently 

boiled,  the  meat  and  the  broth  '|7^Q:  faudt, 
LXX.:  jus,  Vulg.),  were  served  up  separately 
Mudg.  vi.  19),  the  broth  being  used  with  unleav- 
ened bread,  and  butter  (Cen.  xviii.  8),  as  a  sauce 
for  dipping  morsels  of  bread  into  (Burckhardt's 
Xotes,  i.  63).  Sometimes  the  meat  was  so  highly 
ipiced  that  its  flavor  could  hardly  be  distinguished; 

such  dishes  were  called  O^Sytpip  (Gen.  xxvii.  4; 
Prov.  xxiii.  3).  There  is  a  striking  similarity  in 
the  culinary  operations  of  the  Hebrews  and  Egvpt* 
ians  (Wilkinson's  Anc.  Egypt,  ii.  374  ff.).  Ve* 
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itables  ware  iwualJy  1  toiled,  and  served  up  at  pottage 
(Gen.  xxv.  2Uj  2  K.  iv.  38).  Fish  was  also  cooked 
(txOios  iirrov  fitpos-  pisci$  atti ;  Luke  xxiv.  42), 
probably  broiled.  The  cooking  was  in  early  times 
performed  by  the  mistress  of  the  household  (Gen. 

xviii.  6);  professional  cooks  (EY72E)  were  after- 
wards employed  (1  Sam.  viii.  13,  ix.  23).  The 

utensils  required  were  —  E^S  (Xvrp6iroltf. 
chytropudet),  a  cooking  range,  having  places  lor  two 
or  more  pots,  probably  of  earthenware  (l*v.  xi  36) ; 

n*?  lebes),  a  caldron  (1  Sam.  ii.  14); 

(tcptAypa:  fuseimda),  a  large  fork  or  flesh- 
hoik;  "l>3  (Kt$ns'  olUi),  a  wide,  open,  metal  ves- 
sel, resembling  a  fish-kettle,  adapted  to  be  used  as 
a  wash-pot  (IV  lx.  8),  or  to  eat  from  (Ex.  xvi.  3); 

"VHty  TTT,  nnbf2,  pot*  probably  of  earthen- 
ware and  high,  but  how  differing  from  each  other 
Joes  not  appear;  and,  lastly,  nnb?,  or  i*TnV?S, 
Jiahcs  (2  K.  ii.  20,  xxi.  13;  Prov.  xix.  24,  A.  V. 
-bosom").  W.  L.  B. 

CO'OS  (Rec.  Text,  TV  K£y,  I-achro.  [and 
Tisch.]  with  ABC  [DE  Sin.],  K«),  AcU  xxi.  1. 
[Cos.] 

COPPER  (n^'n3.  This  word  in  the  A.  V. 
is  always  rendered  "  brass,"  except  in  Ezr.  viii.  27. 
Sec  liitA&s).  This  metal  is  usually  found  as  pyrites 
(sulphuret  of  copper  and  iron),  malachite  (carb.  of 
copjier),  or  in  the  state  of  oxide,  and  occasionally 
in  a  native  state,  principally  in  the  New  World.  It 
was  almost  exclusively  used  by  the  ancients  for 
common  purposes;  for  which  its  elastic  and  ductile 
nature  rendered  it  practically  available.  It  is  a 
question  whether  in  the  earliest  times  iron  was 
known  (fit\as  8'  ovk  (ok*  aiSnpos,  Hes.  Opp.  tt 
Dies,  149;  Lucr.  v.  128')  ff.).  In  India,  how- 
ever, its  manufacture  has  U-cn  practiced  from  a 
wry  ancient  date  by  a  process  exceedingly  simple, 
and  possibly  a  similar  one  was  employed  by  the  an- 
eient  I^gyptbns  (Napier,  .inc.  UWX'ers  in  Metal, 
p.  137).  There  is  no  certain  mention  of  iron  in 
the  Scriptures;  and,  from  the  allusion  to  it  as 
known  to  Tubalcain  (Gen.  iv.  22),  some  have  ven- 
tured to  doubt  whether  in  that  place  means 
iron  (Wilkinson,  Anc.  Egypt,  hi.  242).'  * 

We  read  in  the  Bible  of  copper,  possessed  in 
countless  abundance  (2  Chr.  iv.  18),  and  used  for 
every  kind  of  instrument;  as  chains  (Judg.  xxi. 
2\),pillm$  (1  K.  vii.  15-21),  brers,  the  great  one 
being  called  "the  copper  sea"  (2  K.  xxv.  13; 
1  Chr.  xviii.  8),  and  the  other  temple  vessels! 
These  were  made  in  the  foundry,  with  the  assist 
•Jiee  of  Hiram,  a  Phcenician  (1  K.  vii.  13),  although 
the  Jews  were  net  ignorant  of  metallurgy  (Kz.  xxii. 
18;  l>eut.  iv.  20,  Ac),  and  apjiear  to  have  worked 
thtir  own  mines  (Ileut.  viii. !);  Is.  Ii.  1).  We  read 
•bo  of  copper  mirrors  (Ex.  xxxviii.  8;  Job  xxxvii. 
18),  sin»  the  metal  is  susceptible  of  brilliant  polish 
(2  Chr.  iv.  10);  and  even  of  eop|>er  arms,  as  helmets, 
ipears,  Ac.  (1  Sam.  xvii.  5,  ii,  38;  2  Sam.  xxi.  16). 
The  expression  "bow  of  steel,"  in  Job  xx.  24,  Ps. 
tviii.  34,  should  be  rendered  "  bow  of  copper,"  since 
Jie  term  for  steel  is  PH1??  or  'pESO 
[northern  iron).  Th  v  could  hardly  have  applied 
topper  to  these  purpo  without  pt  &sessing  some 
ludicibui  system  of  all-ys.  or  perhaps  some  forgot- 
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|  ten  secret  for  rendering  the  metal  harder  and  mo*« 

I  elastic  than  we  can  make  it. 

It  has  liecn  maintained  that  the  cutting-tools  of 
the  Egy  ptians,  with  which  they  worked  the  granitl 
and  porphyry  of  their  monuments,  were  marie  ot 
bronze,  in  which  copper  was  a  chief  ingredient 
The  arguments  on  this  point  are  found  in  Wilkin- 
son, iii.  249,  &c.,  but  they  are  not  conclusive. 
There  seems  no  reason  why  the  art  of  making  iroc 
and  excellent  steel,  which  has  been  for  ages  prac- 
ticed in  India,  may  not  have  been  equally  known 
to  the  Egyptians.  The  quickness  with  which  iron 
decomposes  will  fully  account  for  the  non-discovery 
of  any  remains  of  steel  or  iron  implements,  lot 
analyses  of  the  bronze  tools  and  articles  found  in 
Egypt  and  Assyria,  see  Napier,  p.  88. 

The  only  place  in  the  A.  V.  where  "copper  "  is 
mentioned  is  Ezr.  viii.  27,  "  two  vessels  of  fine  cop 
per,  precious  as  gold  "  (cf.  1  Esdr.  viii.  57;  <r«»wj 
Xa\xov  <rri\&onoi,  Saxtpopa,  iwiOvpirni  iv  ypv 
altf,  a-rit  fulyentis;  "vases  of  Corinthian  bras*," 
Syr.;  "ex  orichalco,"  Jun.),  perhaps  similar  to 
those  of  "  bright  brass  "  in  1  K.  vii.  45;  Dan.  x.  6. 
They  may  have  been  of  orichalcum,  like  the  Per- 
sian or  Indian  vases  found  among  the  treasures  of 
Darius  (Aristot.  de  Mirab.  Auscult.).  There  were 
two  kinds  of  this  metal,  one  natural  (Scrr.  ad  Ajn. 
xii.  87),  which  Pliny  (//.  A',  xxxiv.  2,  2)  says  had 
long  been  extinct  in  his  time,  but  which  Chardiu 
alludes  to  as  found  in  Sumatra  under  the  name 
Calmbac  (Koseum.  I.  c);  the  other  artificial  (iden- 
tified by  some  with  fatKroor,  whence  the  mistaken 
spelling  cjun'-chalcum),  which  Bochart  (Ilitroz.  vi. 
ch.  IB,  p.  871  ff.)  considers  to  be  the  Hebrew 

bOvf  n,  a  word  compounded  (he  says)  of  IT  Hp 

(copper)  and  Chald.  S^bo  (?  gold,  Ez.  i.  4,  27, 
viii.  2);  fj\(Krpoy,  LXX.;  ilectrvm,  Vulg  (&\\6- 
Tt/Tov  xPvai0vi  Hesych. ;  to  which  Suid.  adds, 
ptfuyntvov  vd\<f>  Kal  Xtdiy).  On  this  substance 
see  Pausan.  v.  12;  Plm.  xxxiii.  4,  §  23.  Gcsenlua 
considers  the  x<*xoAtfyu>o»  of  Bev.  i.  15  to  be 

=  bEt'  n;  he  diners  from  Bo- 
chart,  and  argues  that  it  means  merely  "  smooth  or 
polished  brass." 

In  Ez.  xavii.  13,  the  importation  of  copper  ves- 
seb  to  the  markets  of  Tyre  by  merchants  of  Ja- 
van,  Tubal,  and  Meshecb,  is  alluded  to.  Probably 
these  were  the  Moschi,  Ac,  who  worked  the  cop- 
per mines  in  the  neighborhood  of  Mount  Cau- 
casus. 

In  2  Tim.  ir.  14,  XoAk«m  is  rendered  "copper- 
smith," but  the  term  is  jwrfectly  general,  and  b 
used  even  for  workers  in  iron  (Ud.  ix.  391);  ^aA- 
Ktvt,  was  rapfrw*,  Kal  6  apyvpoic6iros  kcu  6 
XpwoxAot  (Hesych.). 

"  Copper  "  is  used  for  money,  Ez.  xvi.  36  (A.  V. 
"filthiness  );  l(<x<as  rhv  x**k6"  *ou,  LXX.; 
" effusutn est cu  tuum,"  Vulg.;  and  in  N.  T.  (xoA« 
nodi,  rovro  M  xpwcoC  ncd  rov  ipyioov  (\tyor, 
Hesych.).  F.  W.  F. 

•  COPTIC  VERSION.  [Tension*,  An- 
cient (EliYlTIAN).] 

•  COR  ("ffl  :  n6po%  *  corui)  a  measure  of  ot- 

pacity,  the  same  as  the  homer  (Ez.  xlv.  14;  1  K 
iv.  22  and  v.  11,  marg.;  Ezr.  vii.  22,  marg).  8te 

WKItiltTS  AND  MkASL  IIES,  II.  §  2.  A- 

CORAL  (HIES"*,  rdmotk  :  ptrtvpa;  Symm 
tyijAci;  "Vu*68:  «e/-c«TO,  exceltn)  occurs  >nly,  a> 
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he  somewhat  doubtful  rendering  of  the  Hebrew 
r&mtih,  in  Job  xxviii.  18,  "  No  mention  shall  1* 
bade  of  coral  (mmotb,  margin)  or  of  pearl*,  foi 
Jie  price  »f  wisdom  is  above  rubies : "  and  in  Hz. 
xxvii.  16,  where  coral  U  enumerated  amongst  the 
wares  which  Syria  brought  to  the  market*  of  Tyre. 
The  old  versions  fail  to  afford  us  any  clew;  the 
LXX.  gives  merely  the  etymological  meaning  of  tlie 
Hebrew  term  "lofty  things;"  the  Vulg.  in  Hz. 
{L  c.)  reads  "  silk."  Some  have  conjectured  "  rhi- 
noceros skins,"  deriving  the  original  word  from 
reem  (the  uniccrn  of  the  A.  V.),  which  word,  how- 
ever, has  nothing  to  do  with  this  animal.  (Uxi- 
cokx.]  Schultens  (Comment,  in  Album,  1.  c.) 
gives  up  the  matter  in  despair,  and  leaves  the  word 
untranslated.  Many  of  the  Jewish  rabbis  under- 
stand "red  coral"  by  rdimth.  Gesenius  (77^*. 
s.  r.)  conjectures  "black  coral"  (?),  assigning  tlx? 
red  kind  to /xninbn  ("rubies,"  A.  V.):  see  Kriiv. 
Michaehs  (Su/t/J.  Ltx.  ffebr.  p.  2218)  translates 
rdmAth  by  Ln/ndri  gaztUorum,  i.  e.  L.  Uzoait/iri, 
as  if  from  rim,  an  Arabic  name  for  some  species  of 
pazelle.  The  Ijapit  bezomlicus  of  HinnaMis  de- 
aotes  the  calcareous  concretions  sometimes  found  it) 
the  stomach  of  tlie  Indian  gazelle,  the  Sasin  (Anti- 
lope  cetricoprn,  Pallas).  This  stone,  which  pos- 
sessed a  strong  aromatic  odor,  was  formerly  held  in 
high  repute  as  a  talisman.  The  Arabian  physi- 
cians attributed  valuable  medicinal  properties  to 
these  concretions.  The  opinion  of  Michaclis,  that 
ram/Ah  denotes  these  stones,  is  little  else  than  con- 
jecture. On  the  whole,  we  see  no  reason  to  lie  dis- 
satisfied with  the  rendering  of  the  A.  V.  "  Coral  " 
lias  decidedly  the  best  claim  of  any  other  substances 
to  represent  the  rttmoth.  The  natural  upward 
form  of  growth  of  the  CwoUium  rubrum  is  well 
suited  to  the  etymology  of  the  word.  The  won! 
rendered  "  price  "  in  Job  xxviii.  18,  more  projierly 
"a  drawing  out;"  and  appears  to  have 
to  the  manner  in  which  coral  and  pearls 
were  obtained  from  the  sea,  either  by  diving  or 
dredging.  At  present,  Mediterranean  corals,  which 
constitute  an  important  article  of  commerce,  are 
broken  off  from  the  rocks  to  which  tltey  adhere  by 
long  hooked  poles,  and  thus  "  drawn  out."  With 
regard  to  the  estimation  in  which  coral  was  held 
by  the  .lews  and  other  Orientals,  it  must  be  re- 
rrembered  that  coral  varies  in  price  with  us.  line 
compact  specimens  of  the  best  tints  may  be  worth 
as  much  as  £  10  per  oz.,  while  inferior  ones  are 
perhaps  not  worth  much  more  than  a  shilling  per 
lb.  Pliny  says  (.V.  II.  xxxii.  2)  that  the  Indians 
valued  coral  as  the  i&omans  valued  pearls.  It  is 
possible  that  the  Syrian  traders,  who  as  Jerome  re- 
marks (itusentn  idler,  Schol.  in  Hz.  xxvii.  16),  would 
In  his  day  run  all  over  the  world  "  lucri  cupiditate," 
may  have  visited  the  Indian  seas,  and  brought 
home  thence  rich  coral  treasures;  though  tltey 
would  also  readily  procure  coral  either  from  tlte 
Ked  Sea  or  the  Mediterranean,  where  it  is  abund- 
antly found,  (  oral,  Mr.  King  infonns  us,  often 
doc uts  in  ancient  Hgyptian  jewelry  as  beads,  and 
sut  into  charms.  W.  H. 

CORBAN  0^*71?  [>ftring\:  UpoV.  ablatio; 
fn  N.  T.  KopBar  expl.  by  Sipov,  and  in  Vulg.  do- 
*«m.  ised  only  in  Lev.  and  Num.,  except  in  He. 
XX.  38,  xl.  4:i ),  an  offering  to  (iod  of  any  sort, 
►loody  or  bloodless,  but  particularly  ir  fulfillment 
jf  a  vow.  The  law  laid  down  rides  for  vows,  (1) 
sflirmative-  '2)  negative.  Hy  the  former,  persons, 
and  property  might  be  devoted  to  God, 
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but,  with  certain  limitations,  they  were  redeems^ 
by  money  payments.  Hy  the  latter,  persons  Inter 
dieted  themselves,  or  were  interdicted  by  then 
parents  from  the  use  of  certain  things  lawful  in 
themselves,  as  wine,  either  for  a  limited  or  an  un- 
limited |ieriod  (l^ev.  xxvii.;  Num.  xix.;  Judg.  xiii. 
7 ;  Jcr.  xxxv.;  Joseph.  Ant.  iv.  4,  §  4;  B.  ./.  ii.  15, 
§  I ;  Acts  xviii.  18,  xxi.  23,  24).  L'|>cu  these  rules 
the  traditionisU  enlarged,  and  laid  down  that  a 
man  might  interdict  himself  by  vow,  not  only  fron 
using  for  himself,  but  from  giving  to  another,  01 
receiving  from  him  some  particular  object  whether 
of  food  or  any  other  kind  wliatsoever.  The  thing 
thus  interdicted  was  considered  as  Corban,  and  the 
form  of  interdiction  was  virtually  to  this  effect: 
"  I  forbid  myself  to  touch  or  be  concerned  in  any 
way  with  tl>e  thing  forbidden,  as  if  it  were  devoted 
by  law,"  i.  e.  "  let  it  be  Corban."  So  far  did  they 
carry  the  principle  that  they  even  held  as  binding 
the  incomplete  exclamations  of  anger,  and  called 

them  HIT,  hnndlet.  A  person  might  thuc  ex- 
empt himself  from  assisting  or  receiving  assistance 
from  some  particular  jierson  or  persons,  as  parents 
in  distress;  and  in  short  from  any  inconvenient  ob- 
ligation under  (ilea  of  corban,  though  by  a  legal 
fiction  he  was  allowed  to  suspend  the  restriction  in 
certain  cases.  It  was  with  practices  of  this  sort 
that  our  I>ord  found  fault  (Matt.  xv.  5;  Mark  vii 
1 1 ),  as  annulling  the  spirit  of  the  Law. 

Theophrastus,  quoted  by  Joseph  us,  notices  the 
system,  miscalling  it  a  Phoenician  custom,  but  in 
naming  the  word  corban  identifies  it  with  Judaism. 
Josephus  calls  the  treasury  in  which  offerings  for 
the  temple  or  its  services  were  deposited,  ttopBavas, 
as  in  Matt,  xxvii.  6.  Origen's  account  of  the  cor- 
l*n -system  is  that  children  sometimes  refused  as- 
sistance to  parents  on  the  ground  that  they  had 
already  contributed  to  the  |»>or  fund,  from  which 
they  alleged  their  parents  might  1«  relieved  (Jo- 
seph. I}.  J.  ii.  9,  §  4;  Ap.  i.  22;  Mishna,  [ed.]  Su- 
reuhus.,  de  Vutit,  i.  4,  ii.  2;  (  appellus,  Grotius, 
Hammond,  IJgbtfoot,  I/or.  Iltbr.  on  Matt.  xv.  6; 
Jalin,  Arch.  liibL  v.  §  392,  394).  [A  1.11*;  Vow*; 
Okkkiuxub.]  II.  W.  P. 

CO  RUE  (XopB4;  [Aid.  KopB*:]  Chornba),  1 
Ksdr.  v.  12.  This  name  ap|*arently  answers  to 
Xaccai  in  the  lists  of  Kzra  and  Nehemiah. 

cord  (b^n,       -vvp,  nby).  of 

the  various  purposes  to  which  cord,  including  under 
that  term  rope  and  twisted  thongs,  was  applied,  the 
following  are  specially  worthy  of  notice.    (1.)  For 

fastening  a  tent,  in  which  sense  "^/TEJ  is  more 

particularly  used  (e.  g.  Kx.  xxxv.  16,  xxxix.  40;  Is. 
liv.  2).  As  the  tent  supplied  a  favorite  image  of 
the  human  body,  the  cords  which  held  it  in  its 
place  represented  the  principle  of  life  (Job  iv.  21, 
"Are  not  their  tent-cords  (A.  V.  "excellency") 
torn  away?";  Heel.  xii.  6).  (2.)  lor  leading  or 
binding  animals,  as  a  halter  or  rein  (Ps.  cxxiil.  27; 
Hos.  xi.  4),  whence  to  "loosen  the  cord  "  (Job  xxx 
11)  — to  free  from  authority.  (3.)  For  yoking 
them  either  to  a  cart  (Is.  v.  18)  or  a  plough  (Job 
xxxix.  10).  (4.)  For  binding  jarisoners,  more  par- 
ticularly (Judg.  xv.  13;  Ps.  ii.  3,  exxix.  4; 
Hz.  iii.  25),  whence  the  metaphorical  expression 
»b<mds  of  Lie"  (Ho*,  xi.  4).  (5.)  lor  bow- 
strings (Ps.  xi.  2),  mads  of  catgut;  such  are  spoken 

of  :n  Judg.  xvi.  7  (trnb  tn*3>  A.  V.  » 1 
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witha ; "  but  more  properly  vtvpaX  Oypat,  froth  or 
moist  bow-strings).  (0.)  For  the  ropea  or  "tack- 
ungs  "  of  a  vessel  (Is.  xxxiii.  2.1).  (7. )  For  meas- 
uring ground,  the  full  expression  being  b^n 

(2  Sani.  viii.  2;  Ps.  lxxviii.  55;  Am.  vii.  17; 
Zech.  ii.  1 ) :  hence  to  "  cast  a  cord  "  =  to  assign  a 
property  (Mic.  ii.  5),  and  cord  or  line  became  an 
expression  for  an  inheritance  (Josh.  xvii.  14,  xix.  9; 
IV  xvi.  6;  Ez.  x!vii.  13),  and  even  for  any  defined 
district  (e.  g.  the  lint,  or  tract,  of  Argob,  Dent.  iii. 
4).  [Chkhkl.]  (8.)  For  fishing  and  snaring 
[Fishing;  Fowling;  Hunting].  (9.)  For  at- 
taching articles  of  dress;  as  the  wreathtn  chains 

{rbV\  which  were  rather  twisted  cords,  worn  by 
the  high-priests  (Ex.  xxviii.  14,  22,  24,  xxxix.  15, 
17).  (10.)  For  fastening  awnings  (Esth.  i.  G). 
(11.)  For  attaching  to  a  plummet.  The  line  and 
plummet  are  emblematic  of  a  regular  rule  (2  K. 
xxi.  13;  Is.  xxviii.  17);  hence  to  destroy  by  line 
and  plummet  (Is.  xxxiv.  11;  lam.  ii.  8;  Am.  vii. 
7 )  has  Iwen  understood  as  =  regular,  systematic 
destruction  (ad  normam  tt  li/tillnn,  Gesen.  77/ e*. 
p.  125):  it  may  however  l>e  referred  to  the  carpen- 
ter's level,  which  can  only  be  used  on  a  flat  surface 
(com p.  Thenius,  Comm.  in  2  K.  xxi.  13).  (12.) 
For  drawing  water  out  of  a  well,  or  raising  heavy 
weight*  (.Josh.  ii.  15;  Jcr.  xxxviii.  6,  13).  To 
place  a  rope  on  the  head  (1  K.  xx.  31 )  in  place  of 
the  ordinary  head-dress  was  a  sign  of  abject  sub- 
mission. The  materials  of  which  cord  was  made 
varied  according  to  the  strength  required;  the 
strongest  rope  was  probably  made  of  strips  of  camel 
hide,  as  still  used  by  the  Bedouins  for  drawing 
water  (Burckhardts  Xutes,  i.  46);  the  Egyptians 
twisted  these  strips  together  into  thongs  for  sandals 
ind  other  purposes  (Wilkinson,  Anc.  Kgyi*.  iii. 
145).  The  finer  sorts  were  made  of  flax  (Is.  xix. 
9).  The  fibre  of  the  date-palm  was  also  used  (Wil- 
kinson, iii.  210);  and  probably  reeds  and  rushes 
of  various  kinds,  as  implied  iii  the  origin  of  the 
word  oxoiv[ov  (Plin.  xix.  9),  which  is  generally 

used  by  the  LXX.  as  =  and  more  particu- 

larly in  the  word  ^OJK  (Job.  xli.  2),  which  pri- 
marily means  a  reed;  in  the  Talmud  (F.rubhin,  fol. 
58)  bulrushes,  osier,  and  flax  are  enumerated  as  the 
materials  of  which  rope  was  made;  in  the  Mishna 

(Sotali,  i.  §  6)  the  "H^O  bsfl  is  explained  as 
funis  viminrus  »ru  salignus.  In  the  N.  T.  the 
term  oj^oiyla  is  applied  to  the  whip  which  our 
Saviour  made  (John  ii.  15),  and  to  the  ropes  of  a 
ship  (Acts  xxvii.  32).  Alford  understands  it  in 
the  former  passage  of  the  rushes  on  which  the  cat- 
tle were  littered ;  but  the  ordinary  rendering  curds 
seems  more  consistent  with  the  use  of  the  term 
elsewhere.  W.  L.  B. 

•  CORDS  OF  SHEOL.  [Snares  of 
)batii,  Amer.  ed.] 

CO'RE  (Kooi,  N.  T.iK.:  Core),  Ecdus.  xlv. 
M;  Jude  11.    [Kokah,  1.] 

CORIANDER  (12:  k6(hov'.  coriandrum). 
T/he  plant  called  Corinndrum  sativum  is  found  in 
Egypt,  Persia,  and  India  (Plin.  xx.  82),  and  has  a 
round  tall  stalk;  it  bears  umbelliferous  white  or 
reddish  flowers,  from  which  arise  globular,  grayish, 
ipky  seed -corns,  marked  with  fine  stria?.  It  is 
much  cultivated  in  the  south  of  Europe,  as  its  seeds 
•re  used  by  confectioners  and  druggists.   The  Car- 
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Uiaginians  called  it  yoiS  =  *T2  (Dioscurid.  Ul.  (U) 
The  etymology  is  uncertain,  though  it  is  not  im- 
possible that  the  striated  appearance  of  tl»e  seed-  ves- 
sels may  have  suggested  a  name  derived  from  Tl^ 
to  cut  (Gesen.).  It  is  mentioned  twice  in  the  Bible 
(Ex.  xvi.  31;  Num.  xi.  7).  In  l>oth  passages  the 
manna  is  likened  to  coriander-seed  as  to  form,  and 
in  the  former  passage  as  to  color  also.      \V.  D. 

CORINTH  (Ko>iv0o»:  [Cm-inthus]).  This 
city  is  alike  remarkable  for  its  distinctive  geograph- 
ical position,  its  eminence  in  Greek  and  Roman 
history,  ai.d  its  close  connection  with  the  early 
spread  of  Christianity. 

Geographically  its  situation  was  so  marked,  thai 
the  name  of  its  Jtfhmus  has  been  given  to  every 
narrow  neck  of  land  between  two  seas.  Thus  it 
was  "the  bridge  of  the  sea"  (Pind.  Nem.  vi.  4-4) 
and  "the  gate  of  the  Peloponnesus"  (Xen.  Ages. 
2).  No  invading  army  could  enter  the  Mores  by 
land  except  by  this  way,  and  without  forcing  son»e 
of  the  defenses  which  have  been  raised  from  one  sea 
to  the  other  at  various  intervals  between  the  great 
Persian  war  and  the  recent  struggles  of  the  Turks 
with  the  modem  Greeks,  or  with  the  Venetians. 
But,  besides  this,  the  site  of  Corinth  is  distin- 
guished by  another  conspicuous  physical  feature  — 
namely,  the  Acrvcorint/.us,  a  vast  citadel  of  rock, 
which  rises  abruptly  to  the  height  of  2000  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  the  summit  of  which 
is  so  extensive  that  it  once  contained  a  whole  town. 
The  view  from  this  eminence  is  one  of  the  most  cel- 
ebrated in  the  world.  Besides  the  mountains  of 
the  Morea,  it  embraces  those  on  the  northern  shore 
of  the  Corinthian  gulf,  with  the  snowy  heights  of 
Parnassus  conspicuous  above  the  rest.  To  the 
east  is  the  Sa runic  gulf,  with  its  islands,  and  the 
hills  round  Athens,  the  Acropolis  itself  being  dis- 
tinctly visible  at  a  distance  of  45  miles.  Immedi- 
ately below  the  Acmcorinthua,  to  the  north,  was 
the  city  of  Corinth,  on  a  table-land  descending  in 
terraces  to  the  low  plain,  which  lies  between  Cen- 
chrcop,  the  harbor  on  the  Saronic,  and  Leehcum, 
the  harW  on  the  Corinthian  gulf. 

The  situation  of  ( 'orinth,  and  the  possession  of 
these  eastern  and  western  harbors,  ore  the  secrets 
of  her  history.  The  earliest  passage  in  her  prog- 
ress to  eminence  was  probably  Phoenician.  But 
at  the  most  remote  |>eriod  of  which  we  have  any 
sure  record  we  find  the  Greeks  established  here  in 
a  position  of  wealth  (Horn.  11.  ii.  570;  Pind.  OL 
xiii.  4),  and  military  strength  (Thucyd.  1.  13). 
Some  of  the  earliest  efforts  of  Creek  ship-building 
are  connected  with  Corinth;  and  her  colonies  to 
the  westward  were  among  the  first  and  most  flour- 
ishing sent  out  from  Greece.  So  too  in  the  latest 
nassages  of  Greek  history,  in  the  struggles  with 
Macedonia  and  Home,  Corinth  held  a  conspicuous 
place.  After  the  battle  of  Charonea  (n.  c.  338) 
the  Macedonian  kings  placed  a  garrison  in  the 
Acrocorinthus.  After  the  battle  of  Cynoseephab* 
(n.  c.  197)  it  was  occupied  by  a  Boman  garrison 
Corinth,  however,  was  constituted  the  head  of  the 
Achaean  league.  Here  the  Boman  ambassadors 
were  maltreated:  and  the  consequence  was  the  ut- 
ter ruin  and  destruction  of  the  city. 

It  is  not  the  true  Greek  Corinth  with  which  we 
hare  to  do  in  the  life  of  .St.  Paul,  but  the  Corinth 
which  was  rebuilt  and  established  as  a  Boman  col- 
ony. The  distinction  between  the  two  must  h» 
carefully  remembered.    A  period  of  a  hundred 
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intervened,  during  which  the  place  was  al- 
most utterly  desolate.  ITie  merchant*  of  the 
Isthmus  retired  to  I)elos.  The  presidency  of  the 
Isthmian  game*  was  given  to  tiie  people  of  Sicyon. 
Corintli  seemed  blotted  from  the  map;  till  Julius 
Caesar  refounded  the  city,  which  thenceforth  was 
called  Qalmin  Juliii  Corinthut.  The  new  city  was 
hardly  less  distinguished  than  the  old,  and  it  ac- 
quired a  fresh  importance  as  the  metropolis  of  the 
Roman  province  of  Acii.ua.  We  find  Galuo, 
brother  of  the  philosopher  Seneca,  exercising  the 
functions  of  proconsul  here  (Acliaia  was  a  seiuto- 
lial  province)  during  St.  Paul's  first  residence  at 
Corinth,  in  the  reign  of  Claudius. 

This  residence  continued  for  a  year  and  six 
months,  and  tin*  rircuuistances,  which  occurred 
during  the  course  of  it,  are  related  at  some  length 
(Acts  xviii.  1-18).  St.  1'aul  had  recently  passed 
through  Macedonia,  lie  came  to  Corinth  from 
A  'liens ;  shortly  after  his  arrival  Silas  and  Timo- 
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theus  came  from  Macedonia  and  rejoined  lam :  and 
about  this  time  the  two  epistles  to  the  '1  nessalo- 
nians  were  written  (probably  A.  D.  52  or  53).  It 
was  at  Corinth  that  the  apostle  first  became  ac- 
quainted with  Aquila  and  l'riscilla;  and  shortly 
after  his  departure  A  polios  came  to  this  city  from 
Kphesus  (Acts  xviii.  27). 

Corinth  was  a  place  of  great  mental  activity,  as 
well  as  of  commercial  and  manufacturing  enter- 
prise. Its  wealth  was  so  celebrated  as  to  bo  pro- 
verbial; so  were  the  vice  and  pmfligacy  of  its 
inhabitants.  The  worship  of  Venus  here  was  at 
tended  with  shameful  licentiousness.  All  (bene 
points  are  indirectly  illustrated  by  jKissages  in  the 
two  epistles  to  the  Corinthians,  whiih  were  written 
(probably  A.  P.  57)  the  first  from  Kpiusus,  the 
second  from  Macedonia,  shortly  before  the  socend 
visit  to  Corinth,  which  is  briefly  stated  (A«ts  \x 
3)  to  have  lasted  three  mouths.  During  this  visit 
(probably  a.  i>.  58)  the  epistle  to  the  Romans  was 
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written.  From  the  three  epistles  last  mentioned, 
compared  with  Acts  xxiv.  17,  we  gather  that  St. 
Paul  was  much  occupied  at  this  time  with  a  collec- 
tion for  the  poor  Christians  at  Jerusalem. 

There  arc  good  reasons  for  believing  that  when 
St.  Paul  was  at  Kphesus  (a.  D.  57)  he  wrote  to  the 
(  'orinthians  an  epistle  which  has  not  been  preserved 
(see  below,  p.  41)5);  and  it  is  almost  certain  that 
about  the  same  time  a  short  visit  was  paid  ui 
Corinth,  of  which  no  account  is  given  in  the  Acts. 

It  has  been  well  observed  that  the  great  number 
of  latin  names  of  persons  mentioned  in  the  epistle 
to  the  Romans  is  in  harmony  with  what  we  know 
of  the  colonial  origin  of  a  Large  part  of  the  popu- 
lation of  Corinth.  From  Acts  xviii.  we  may  con- 
clude that  there  were  many  Jewish  converts  in  the 
Corinthian  ;hurch,  though  it  would  appear  (1  Cor. 
lii.  2)  that  the  (tentUes  predominated.  On  the 
Other  hand  it  is  evident  from  the  whole  tenor  of 
both  epistles  tint  the  Judai/.ing  element  was  very 
troug  at  Corinth.  Party-spirit  also  was  exumelv 
prevalent,  the  n»iue,«  of  Paul,  Peter,  and  ApoUot 


I  Wing  used  as  the  watchwords  of  restless  factions. 

I  Among  the  eminent  Christians  who  lived  at  Cor- 
inth were  Stephanas  (I  Cor.  i.  16,  xvi.  15,  17), 
Crispus  (Acts  xviii.  8;  1  Cor.  i.  14),  Caius  (Rom. 
xvi.  23;  1  i 'nr.  i.  14),  and  Krastiu  Rom  Xri  23, 
2  Tim.  Ir.  20).  The  epistles  of  Clement  to  the 
( 'orinthians  are  among  the  most  interesting  of  the 

I  post-apostolic  writings.'*    Corinth  is  still  in  epis- 

|  copal  see.  The  cathedral  church  of  St.  Nicolas, 
"  a  very  mean  place  for  such  an  ecclesia;  V col  dig- 
nity," used  in  Turkish  times  to  be  in  the  Acroeor- 
inthus.  The  city  has  now  shrunk  to  a  wretched  vil- 
lage, on  the  old  site,  and  (tearing  the  old  name, 
which,  however,  is  often  corrupted  into  CovUio. 

Pausanias,  in  describing  the  antiquities  of  Cor- 
inth as  they  existed  in  his  day,  distinguishes  clearly 
between  those  which  lielonged  to  the  old  (treek 
city,  and  those  which  were  of  Roman  origin.  Two 

i  •  Of  the  two  epiitlM  to  the  Corinthians  ascribed 
to  CVtneut  of  Rome,  only  the  first  is  now  regarded  at 
gpouine  by  respectable  scholars  A. 
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relics  of  Roman  work  are  still  to  be  wen,  one  a 
^eap  of  brick-work  which  may  have  been  part  of 
the  baths  erected  by  1  Iadrian,  the  oU>er  the  remains 
of  an  amphitheatre  with  subterranean  arrangements 
tor  gladiators.  Far  more  interesting  are  the  ruina 
of  the  ancient  Greek  temple  —  the  "  old  columns, 
which  have  looked  down  on  the  rise,  the  prosperity, 
and  the  desolation  of  two  [in  fact,  three]  successive 
Corintha."  At  the  time  of  Wheler'a  visit  in  1670 
twelve  columns  were  Btanding:  before  1795  they 
were  reduced  to  five;  and  further  injury  luu  very 
recently  been  inflicted  by  an  earthquake.  It  is 
believed  that  this  temple  is  the  oldest  of  which  any 
remains  are  left  in  (jreece.  The  fountain  of  Pei- 
rene,  "full  of  sweet  and  clear  water,"  as  it  is  de- 
scribed by  Strabo,  is  still  to  be  seen  in  the  Acro- 
rorinthus,  as  well  as  the  fountains  in  the  lower 
city,  of  which  it  was  supposed  by  him  and  Pausa- 
niaa  to  be  the  source.  The  walls  on  the  Acrocor- 
bithua  were  in  part  erected  by  the  Venetians,  who 
held  Corinth  for  twenty  five  years  in  the  17th  cen- 
tury. This  city  and  its  neighborhood  have  been 
described  by  many  travellers,  but  we  must  especially 
refer  to  I^nke's  Murta,  iii.  229-304  (London, 
1830),  and  his  Ptli'/xmnttinca,  p.  392  (London, 
1846),  Curtius,  PtkjAvmu/s,  ii.  514  (Gotha,  1851- 
52);  Clark,  Ptlojjontufut,  pp.  42-61  (London, 
1858).  There  are  four  German  monographs  on 
the  subject,  Wilckens,  Jtmtm  Corintltiacarum  tptc- 
imen  ad  iUuttrat'unum  utriutque  k'jrittoke  Paulina, 
Bremen,  1747;  AValeh,  Antii/uita(e$  Corinthiaca,\ 
Jena,  1761 ;  Wagner,  Ilerum  Vwinthutcantm  tf)re-\ 
imen,  Darmstadt,  1824;  1  forth,  Otrinthurrum  Com-] 
mercii  tt  Mtrcatuixe  l/i*finue  Parhcubx,  Berlin, 
1844.  [The  eminent  nrcha-ologist,  Rangabes,  has 
a  sketch  of  Corinth,  its  earlier  and  later  history, 
and  its  antiquities,  in  his  'EAAT^utd,  ii.  287-314. 
-H.] 

Thia  article  would  I*  incomplete  without  some 
notice  of  the  Posidonium.  or  sanctuary  of  Neptune, 
the  scene  of  the  Isthmian  games,  from  which  St. 
Paul  borrows  some  of  his  most  striking  imager) 
in  1  Cor.  and  other  epistles.  [See  Games,  Amer. 
ed.]  This  sanctuary  was  a  short  distance  to  the 
N.  E.  of  Corinth,  at  the  narrowest  part  of  the  Isth- 
mus, near  the  harbor  of  Schcenus  (now  Katamdki) 
on  the  Saronic  gulf.  The  wall  of  the  inclosure 
can  still  be  traced.  It  is  of  an  irregular  shape, 
determined  by  the  form  of  a  natural  platform  at 
the  edge  of  a  ravine.  The  fortifications  of  the 
Isthmus  followed  this  ravine  and  abutted  at  the 
east  upon  the  inclosure  of  the  sanctuary,  which 
thus  served  a  military  as  well  as  a  religious  pur- 
pose. The  exact  site  of  the  temple  is  doubtful, 
and  none  of  the  objects  of  interest  remain,  which 
aiaa  describes  as  seen  by  him  within  the  in- 
but  to  the  south  are  the  remains  of  the 
stadiim  where  the  foot-races  were  run  (1  Cor.  ix. 
24):  to  the  east  are  those  of  the  theatre,  which 
was  probably  the  scene  of  the  pugilistic  contests 
(ib.  23):  anil  abundant  on  the  shore  are  the  small 
green  pine-trees  (wtvKai)  which  gave  the  fading 
wreath  (ib.  25)  to  the  victors  in  the  games.  An 
inscription  found  here  in  lfi7fi  (now  removed  to 
Verona)  affords  a  valuable  illustration  of  the  in- 
terest taken  in  these  games  in  1  toman  times  (Bo- 
aekh,  No.  1104).  The  French  map  of  the  Morea 
does  not  include  the  Isthmus;  so  that,  till  recently, 
Col.  Leake's  sketch  (reproduced  by  Curtius)  has 
Men  the  only  trustworthy  representation  of  the 
seem  of  tiis  Isthmian  games.  But  the  ground  has 
been  more  minutely  examined  by  Mr.  Clark,  who 
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gives  us  a  more  exact  plan.  In  the  bomedistr 
neighborhood  of  thia  sanctuary  are  the  traces  of 
the  canal,  which  waa  begun  and  discontinued  by 
Nero  about  the  time  of  St.  Paul  a  first  visit  to 
Corinth.  J.  S.  H. 


Didrachm  of  Corinth  (Attic  talent).    Obr.,  Ilrad  of 
Minerva,  to  right.   Rev.,  Pegasus,  to  right ;  below, 


CORINTHIANS,  FIRST  EPISTLE  TO 
THE,  was  written  by  the  Apostle  St.  Paul  toward 
the  close  of  his  nearly  three-year  stay  at  Epheaus 
(Acta  xix.  10,  xx.  31;  see  the  subscription  in  B 
and  in  Copt.  Vera.),  which  we  learn  from  1  Cor. 
xvi.  8,  probably  terminated  with  the  Pentecost  of 
a.  r>.  57  or  58.  Some  supposed  allusions  to  the 
passover  in  ch.  v.  7,  8,  have  led  recent  critics  (see 
Mem  in  he.),  not  without  a  show  of  probability, 
to  fix  upon  Easter  as  the  tract  time  of  composition. 
The  bearers  were  probably  (according  to  the  com- 
mon subscription)  Stephanas,  l-'ortunatus,  and  Acha- 
icua,  who  had  been  recently  sent  to  the  Apostle, 
and  who,  in  the  conclusion  of  this  epistle  (ch.  xvi. 
17),  are  especially  commended  to  the  honorable  re- 
gard  of  the  church  of  Corinth. 

Tliis  varied  and  highly  characteristic  letter  w^a 
addressed  not  to  any  party,  but  to  the  whoh  body 
of  the  large  (Acts  xviii.  8,  10)  Juda?o-Geiitile  (Act* 
xviii.  4)  church  of  Corinth,  and  appears  to  have 
been  called  forth,  1st,  by  the  information  the  Apos- 
tle had  received  from  memliers  of  the  household  of 
Chloe  (ch.  i.  1 1)  of  the  divisions  that  were  existing 
among  them,  which  were  of  so  grave  a  nature  as 
to  have  already  induced  the  Apostle  to  desire  Tim- 
othy to  visit  Corinth  (ch.  iv.  17)  after  his  journey 
to  Macedonia  (Acts  xix.  22);  2dly,  by  the  infor- 
mation he  had  received  of  a  grievous  case  of  incest 
(ch.  v.  1),  and  of  the  defective  state  of  the  Corin- 
thian converts,  not  only  in  regard  of  general  habits 
(ch.  vi.  1  ff.)  and  church  discipline  (ch.  xi.  20  ff.), 
but,  as  it  would  also  Beem,  of  doctrine  (ch.  xv.); 
3dly,  by  the  inquiries  that  bad  been  specially  ad- 
dressed to  St.  Paul  by  the  church  of  Corinth  on 
several  matters  relating  to  Christian  practice. 

The  contents  of  this  epistle  nre  thus  extremely 
varied,  and  in  the  present  article  almost  preclude  > 
more  specific  analysis  than  we  here  subjoin.  The 
Apostle  opens  with  his  usual  salutation  and  with 
an  expression  of  thankfulness  for  their  general  state 
of  Christian  progress  (ch.  i.  1-1»).    He  then  at 


passes  on  to  the  lamentable  divisions  there  were 
among  them,  and  incidentally  justifies  his  own  con- 
duct and  mode  of  preaching  (ch.  i.  10-iv.  16), 
concluding  with  a  notice  of  the  mission  of  Timothy, 
and  of  an  intended  authoritative  visit  on  his  own 
part  (ch.  iv.  17-21).    The  Apostle  next  deals  with 
the  case  of  incest  that  had  taken  place  among  them 
and  had  provoked  no  censure  (ch.  v.  1-8),  noticing 
as  he  passes,  some  previous  remarks  he  had  mad« 
upon  not  keeping  company  with  fornicators  (ch.  ♦ 
9-13).    He  then  comments  on  their  evil  practic* 
of  litigation  before  heathen  tribnnals  (ch.  vi.  1-8 y. 
and  again  revert*  to  the  plague-spot  in  Corinthiat 
life,  fornication  and  uncleanneas  (ch.  vi.  9-80) 
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suoject  naturally  pares  the  way  fo*  h's  an- 
iwers  to  their  inquiries  about  marriage  (ch.  rii.  1- 
B4),  and  about  the  eclit>acy  of  virgins  and  widows 
(ch.  rii.  25-40).  The  Apostle  next  makes  a  transi- 
tion to  the  subject  of  the  lawfulness  of  eating  things 
sacrificed  to  idols,  and  Christian  freedom  generally 
(ch.  viii.),  which  leads,  not  unnaturally,  to  a  di- 
gression on  the  manner  in  which  he  waived  his 
apostolic  privileges,  and  performed  his  apostolic 
duties  (ch.  ix.).  He  then  reverts  to  and  concludes 
the  subject  of  the  use  of  things  offered  to  idols  (ch. 
x.-xi.  1),  and  passes  onward  to  reprove  his  con- 
vert* for  their  behavior  in  the  assemblies  of  the 
church,  both  in  respect  to  women  prophesying  and 
praying  with  uncovered  heads  (ch.  xi.  2-16),  and 
also  their  great  irregularities  in  the  celebration  of 
the  Lord's  Supper  (ch.  xi.  17-34).  Then  follow 
full  and  minute  instructions  on  the  exercise  of  spir- 
itual gifU(ch.  xii.-xiv.),  in  which  is  included  tiie 
noble  panegyric  of  charity  (ch.  xiii.),  and  further  a 
defense  of  the  doctrine  of  the  resurrection  of  the 
dead,  about  which  doubts  and  difficulties  appear  to 
have  arisen  in  this  unhappily  divided  church  (ch. 
xv.).  The  epistle  closes  with  some  directions  con- 
cerning the  contributions  for  the  saints  at  Jenisa- 
lem  (ch.  xvi.  1-4 ),  brief  notices  of  his  own  intended 
movements  (ch.  xvi.  5-9).  commendation  to  them 
of  Timothy  and  others  (ch.  xvi.  10-18),  greetings 
from  the  churches  (ch.  xvi.  19,  20),  and  an  auto- 
graph salutation  and  l*cnediction  (ch.  xvi.  21-24). 

With  regard  to  the  genuineness  and  authenticity 
of  this  epistle  no  doubt  has  ever  Iteen  entertained. 
The  external  evidences  (Clem,  ltom.  tul  Cor.  ec.  47, 
19;  Polycarp,  ml  Phil.  c.  11;  Ignat.  tut  A/*A.  c. 
8;  Iremeus,  liar.  iii.  11,9;  iv.  27,3;  Athenag. 
de  Resurr.  [c.  18,]  p.  61,  ed.  Col.;  Clem.  Alex. 
PtmJag.  i.  33  [?c.  ti,  p.  42  f.  or  117  f.  ed.  Potter]; 
lertull.  de  Prvescr.  c.  33)  are  extremely  distinct, 
and  the  cliaracter  of  the  composition  such,  that  if 
any  critic  should  hereafter  be  l>old  enough  to  ques- 
tion the  correctness  of  the  ascription,  he  must  be 
prepared  to  extend  it  to  all  the  epistles  that  bear 
the  name  of  the  great  Apostle.  The  baseless  as- 
sumption of  liolten  and  Bertholdt  that  this  epistle 
is  a  translation  of  an  Aramaic  original  requires  no 
confutation.  See  further  testimonies  in  lardner, 
CreiHi/Uity,  ii.  36  ff,  8vo,  and  Davidson,  Jntrottuc- 
tion,  ii.  253  ff. 

Two  special  points  deserve  separate  consideration : 
1.  The  state  of  parties  al  Corinth  at  the  time 
of  the  Apostle's  writing.  On  this  much  has  Iteen 
written,  and,  it  does  not  seem  too  much  to  say,  more 
Ingenuity  displayed  than  sound  and  solter  criticism. 
The  few  facts  supplied  to  us  by  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles,  and  the  notices  in  the  epistle,  appear  to 
be  as  follows:  —  The  Corinthian  church  was  planted 
by  the  Apostle  himself  (1  Cor.  iii.  6),  in  his  second 
missionary  journey,  after  his  departure  from  Athens 
(Acts  xviii.  1  ff.).  He  abode  in  the  city  a  year  and 
%  half  (ch.  xviii.  11),  at  first  in  the  house  of  Aquila 
Mid  Priscilla  (ch.  xviii.  3),  and  afterwards,  apparently 
to  mark  emphatically  the  factious  nature  of  the 
sonduct  of  the  Jews,  in  the  house  of  the  proselyte 
Justus.  A  sbon  'itue  after  the  A,»*tle  had  left 
the  city,  the  eloquent  Jew  of  Alexandria,  Attolk* 
tiler  having  received,  when  at  Ephesus,  more  exact 
instruction  in  the  Oospel  from  Aquila  and  lYiscilla, 

•  •  See  also  Ililgenfeld,  Die  Oirim^-Lsute  in  Knr- 
ial*,  In  his  Ztiisthr.f.  wii.\.  Thtot.  1965,  riii.  241-206, 
kci  B«y»chlaK,  Utbrt  die  Oiristusparln  tu  Korinth, 
*  tiu  neat.  Stud.  u.  Kfit.  1865,  pp.  217-276.    It  is 
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went  to  Corinth  (Acts  xix.  1 ).  where  he  preached, 
as  we  may  ]ierhaps  infer  from  St.  Paul's  comment* 
on  his  own  mode  of  preaching,  in  a  manner  marker" 
by  unusual  eloquence  and  persuasiveness  (comp.  ch. 
ii.  1,4).  There  is,  however,  no  reason  for  con- 
cluding that  the  rubsUmce  of  the  teaching  was  in 
any  respect  di Iterant  from  that  of  St.  Paul ;  for  see 
ch.  i.  IS,  xvi.  12.  This  circumstance  of  the  visit 
of  A  polios,  owinc  to  the  sensuous  and  carnal  spirit 
which  marked  the  church  of  Corinth,  appears  to 
have  formed  the  commencement  of  a  gradual  divis- 
ion into  two  parties,  the  followers  of  St.  Paul,  and 
the  followers  of  A  polios  (comp.  ch.  iv.  6).  These 
divisions,  however,  were  to  be  multiplied ;  for,  as  it 
would  seem,  shortly  after  the  departure  of  Apollos 
Judaizing  teachers,  supplied  probably  with  letters 
of  commendation  (2  Cor.  iii.  1 )  from  the  church  <;f 
Jerusalem,  appear  to  have  come  to  Corinth  and  to 
have  preached  the  Cospel  in  a  spirit  of  direct  an- 
[  tagonism  to  St.  Paul  peisonaUy,  in  every  way  seek- 
ing to  depress  his  claims  to  be  considered  an  Apostle 
(I  Cor.  xi.  2),  and  to  exalt  those  of  the  Twelve, 
and  perhaps  es|tecially  of  St.  Peter  (ch.  I.  12).  To 
this  third  {tarty,  which  appears  to  have  been  charac- 
terized by  a  spit  it  of  excessive  bitterness  and  faction, 
we  mav  perhaps  add  a  fourth,  that,  under  the  name 
of  »  the  followers  of  Christ"  (ch.  i.  12),  sought  at 
first  to  separate  themselves  from  the  factious  ad- 
herence to  j>articular  teachers,  but  eventually  were 
driven  by  antagonism  into  positions  equally  sec- 
tarian and  inimical  to  the  unity  of  the  church.  At 
this  momentous  period,  Iteforc  parties  had  liecome 
consolidated,  and  had  distinctly  withdrawn  from 
I  communion  with  one  another,  the  A pc*tle  writes; 
land  in  the  outset  of  the  epistle  (ch.  i.-iv.  21)  we 
1  have  his  noble  and  impassioned  protest  against  this 
;  fourfold  rending  of  the  robe  of  Christ.  This  spirit 
;  of  division  appears,  by  the  good  providence  of  (jc<1, 
j  to  have  eventually  yielded  to  his  Apostle's  rebuke, 
as  it  is  noticeabie  that  Clement  of  Rome  in  his 
I  epistle  to  this  church  (ch.  47),  alludes  to  these 
I  evils  as  long  {tost,  and  as  but  slight  com  {wired  to 
those  which  existed  in  his  own  time.  For  further 
information,  beside  that  contained  in  the  writings 
of  Neander,  Itavidson,  Conylieare  and  Howson,  and 
others,  the  student  mav  be  referred  to  the  special 
treatises  of  Schenkel,  ile  KccL  Cor.  (Basel,  1838), 
Kniewel,  Keel.  Cor.  Dissension**  (Gedan.  1841), 
Becker,  Parthtiungen  in  die  Gemeinde  z.  Kor. 
( Altona,  1841),  Riibiger,  Krit.  Untersuch.  (BresJ. 
1847);  but  he  cannot  be  too  emphatically  warned 
against  that  tendency  to  construct  a  definite  histcry 
out  of  the  fewest  possible  facts,  that  marks  most 
of  these  discussions." 

2.  The  number  of  epistles  written  by  St.  Paul  tc 
the  Corinthian  church.  This  will  proltably  remain 
a  subject  of  controversy  to  the  end  of  time.  On 
the  one  side  wc  have  the  a  priori  objection  that 
an  epistle  of  St.  Paul  should  have  ever  l«en  lost  to 
the  church  of  Christ;  on  the  other  we  have  certain 
expressions  which  seem  inexplicable  on  any  other 
hyjtothesis.  As  it  seems  our  duty  here  to  ex|>rc*s 
an  opinion,  we  may  briefly  say  that  the  well -known 
words,  typatya  vp.iv  iv  rfj  iwitrroXjj,  fiij  avvaia- 
fiiyrvaBat  *6pvou  (ch.  v.  9\  do  certainly  seem  to 
point  to  some  former  epistolary  communication  to 
the  church  of  Corinth  —  not  from  linguistic,  but 

hardly  worth  while  to  n-fer  more  fully  to  the  copious 
literature  on  this  very  uncertain  subject.  For  a  brief 
review  of  the  various  h>  pothusvs,  see  lloltxmaon  la 
:.  viii.  434  IT.  U866).  A. 
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frora  simple  exegetical  considerations :  for  it  does 
weiii  impossible  cither  to  refer  the  definite  pj) 
iruyayafilyy.  k.  t.  A.  to  what  has  preceded  in  ver. 
8  or  ver.  6,  or  to  concede  that  the  words  refer  to 
•  he  command  which  tlie  Apostle  U  now  giving  for 
(he  first  time.  The  whole  context  seems  in  favor 
of  a  former  command  given  to  the  (  orinthiaiis,  hut 
interpreted  by  them  so  literally  as  here  to  require 
further  explanation.  It  is  not  right  to  suppress  the 
fact  that  the  Greek  commentators  are  of  the  con- 
trary opinion,  nor  must  we  overlook  the  objection 
that  no  notice  has  been  taken  of  the  lost  epi.stle  by 
any  writers  of  antiquity.  Against  this  last  ol  jec- 
tiou  it  may  perhaps  be  urged  that  the  letter  might 
have  been  so  short,  and  so  distinctly  occupied  with 
t§n:c\fic  directions  to  this  parliculir  church,  as 
oever  to  have  gained  circulation  l>eyond  it.  Our 
present  epiatks,  it  should  be  remembered,  are  not 
addressed  exclusively  to  the  Christians  at  Corinth 
(see  1  Cor.  i.  2;  2  Cor.  i.  1).  A  special  treatise 
on  this  subject  (in  opposition,  however,  to  the  view 
here  taken),  and  the  number  of  St.  raid's  journeys 
to  Corinth,  has  been  written  by  Muller,  Dt  TrUms 
Pauli  /tin.,  tfc.  (Basil,  18-11 ).« 

The  apocryphal  letter  of  the  church  of  Corinth 
to  St.  Paul,  and  St.  Paul's  answer,  existing  in 
Armenian,  are  worthless  productions  that  deserve 
no  consideration,  but  may  be  alluded  to  oidy  as 
perha[ts  affording  some  sliyht  evidence  of  an  early 
belief  that  the  Apostle  had  written  to  his  converts 
more  than  twice.  The  original  Armenian,  with  a 
translation,  will  be  found  in  Aucher,  Arm.  Gram- 
mar, p.  143-161. 

The  editions  of  [commentaries  on]  these  epistle* 
have  been  somewhat  numerous.  Among  the  best 
are  those  of  Billroth  (Leipz.  18  )3  [trans,  in  Edin. 
Cab.  Libr.]),  Riickert  (Leipz.  183(5-37),  Olshauscn 
(Konigsb.  1840),  I)c  Wette  (Uipz.  1845  [3d  Ami. 
by  Meaner,  1855] ),  Osiander  (Stutlg.  1847  [2d 
Ep.  1858]),  Meyer  (1845  [4lh  Aufl.  1801,  2d  Kp. 
1862]),  and  in  our  own  country,  Peile  (Loud. 
1848),  Alford  (Lond.  1850  [4th  ed.  1865]),  and 
Stanley  (Lond.  1858  [3d  ed.  1805]).    C.  J.  E. 

*  The  following  works  should  be  added:  Adalb. 
Maier  (Cath.),  Comm.  ub.  dtn  ersten  Brief  Pauli 
an  die  Korintlier,  1857;  Comm.  ub.  d.  ztrtiltn 
Brief  1865;  Ewald,  Die  Sewlschrtiben  dts  Ap. 
Paulas,  1857;  Neander,  Ausleyung  der  btiden 
Briefe  an  die  Corinther  (a  posthumous  work 
edited  by  Beyschlag),  1859;  Chr.  Er.  Kling,  Die 
Korintherbriefe,  in  Iamge's  Bibtlicerk;  1801; 
Charles  Hodge,  Exposition  of  the  Eirst  Ejnstle  to 
he  Corinthians,  New  York,  1857,  12mo,  and  Ex- 
position of  the  Second  Epistle,  ditto;  Chr.  Words- 
worth, in  his  GVre*  Testament,  trilh  Jnlnnluction 
and  Notes,  4th  ed.,  1866;  W.  F.  Hesser,  St.  Fault 
trster  Brief  an  die  Corinther  (1802),  and  Zurtiter 
Brief  (1863),  in  BibelstumUn  far  die  Gemtiwle 
y'usyeleyt,  regarded  in  Germany  as  one  of  the  best 
specimens  of  a  happy  union  of  accurate  exegesis 
and  practical  exposition ;  and  J.  C.  K.  von  llofmann, 
Erster  Brief  an  die  Korinther  (1804),  Zwtittr 
Brief  (1860),  in  his  hie  heiliye  Schrift  Atuen 
Testaments  zuinmmenhunytnd  uiiln  tucfit,  with 
special  reference  to  the  development  of  the  doctrinal 
ideas.  Tlie  article  by  Holtzmann  (in  Herzog's 
ReaLEncykl.  xix.  730-41)  on  tlie  relation  of  the 


a  •  Block  also  maintains  tiie  view  that  Paul  wrote 
to  epistle  to  the  Corinthian*,  which  has  been  lost.  he- 
tVMb  bis  1st  and  2d  epistles  now  extant.  He  state* 
Ut  nsMtu  at  length  for  so  thinking  In  bis  Eml.  in 


two  Corinthian  epistles  to  each  other  and  on  tih 
course  of  thought  pursued  in  them  is  very  good 
'  On  the  internal  condition  of  the  church  at  Corinth, 
when  Paul  wrote  his  epistles  to  the  Corinthians 
see  lax-bier's  Das  ajjost.  u.  das  nachajxisl.  ZtUalUr 
p.  385  ft".  H. 

CORINTHIANS,  SECOND  EPISTLE 
TO  THE,  was  written  a  few  months  subsequently 
to  tlie  first,  in  the  same  year,  —  and  thus,  if  the 
dates  assigned  to  the  former  epistle  be  correct,  about 
the  autumn  of  A.  l>.  57  or  58,  a  short  time  previous 
to  the  Apostle's  three  montlis'  stay  in  Achaia  (AcU 
xx.  3).  The  place  whence  it  was  written  wae 
clearly  not  Ephesus  (see  ch.  i.  8),  but  Macedonia 
(ch.  vii.  5,  viii.  1,  ix.  2).  whither  the  Apostle  went 
by  way  of  Troas  (ch.  ii.  12),  after  waiting  a  short 
time  in  the  latter  place  for  the  return  of  Titus  (ch. 
ii.  13).  The  Vatican  MS.,  tlie  bulk  of  later  MSS., 
and  the  old  Syr.  version,  assign  Philippi  as  the 
exact  place  whence  it  was  written;  but  fc.r  this 
assertion  we  have  no  certain  grounds  to  rely  on : 
that  the  bearers,  however,  were  Titus  and  his  asso- 
ciates ( Luke  V)  is  apparently  substantiated  by  ch 
viii.  23,  ix.  3,  5. 

The  epistle  was  occasioned  by  the  information 
which  the  Apostle  had  received  from  Titus,  and 
also,  as  it  would  certainly  seem  probable,  from 
Timothy,  of  tlie  reception  oi  the  first  epistle.  II 
has  indeed  recently  been  doubted  by  Neander,  De 
Wette,  and  others,  whether  Timothy,  who  had  been 
definitely  sent  tr>  Corinth  (1  Cor.  iv.  17)  by  way  of 
Macedonia  (Arts  xix.  22),  really  reached  his  destina- 
tion (conip.  1  Cor.  xvi.  10);  and  it  has  been  urged 
that  tlie  mission  of  Timothy  would  hardly  have 
liecn  left  unnoticed  in  2  Cor.  xii.  17, 18  (see  Kiickert, 
Comm.  p.  409).  To  this,  however,  it  has  been 
replied,  apparently  convincingly,  that  as  Timothy 
is  an  associate  in  writing  the  epistk',  any  notice  of 
his  own  mission  in  the  third  person  would  have 
seemed  inappropriate.  His  visit  was  assumed  as  a 
fact,  and  as  one  that  naturally  made  him  an  asso- 
ciate with  the  Ajiostle  iu  writing  to  tlie  church  he 
bad  so  lately  visited. 

It  is  more  difficult  to  assign  the  precise  reason 
for  the  mission  of  Titus.  That  he  brought  back 
tidings  of  the  reception  which  St.  Paul's  first  epistle 
had  met  with  seems  perfectly  clear  (ch.  vii.  6 
but  whether  he  was  specially  sent  to  ascertain  this, 
or  whether  to  convey  fresh  directions,  cannot  be 
ascertained.  There  is  a  show  of  plausibility  in  the 
supposition  of  Bleek  (Stud.  ti.  Krit.  for  1830,  p. 
625),  followed  more  recently  by  Neander  (Pfanx. 
u.  fait.  p.  437),  that  the  Apostle  had  made  Titus 
tlie  bearer  of  a  letter  couched  in  terms  of  decided 
severity,  now  lost,  to  which  he  is  to  be  supposed  to 
refer  in  ch.  ii.  3  (compared  with  vtr.  4,  9),  vii.  8, 
11  ff. ;  but,  as  has  l>een  justly  urged  (see  Meyer, 
Einleit.  p.  3),  there  is  quite  enough  of  severity  in 
the  first  epistle  (consider  ch.  iv.  16-21,  v.  2  ft".,  vi. 
5-8,  xi.  17 )  to  call  forth  tlie  Apostle's  affectionate 
anxiety.  If  it  be  desirable  to  hazard  a  conjecture 
on  tcis  mission  of  Titus,  it  would  seem  most  natural 
to  suppose  that  tlie  return  of  Timothy  and  the  in- 
telligence he  conveyed  might  have  lieen  such  as  to 
make  the  Apostle  feel  the  necessity  of  at  once 
despatching  to  the  contentious  church  one  of  his 
i/nmediate  followers,  with  instructions  to  support 


das  N.  Test,  p.  402  ft*  Neander  also  adopts  the  same 
opinion  iu  the  4th  ed.  of  his  (Jrsrh.  iter  Pf  anzanK  (1847) 
and  in  his  Amltg.  drr  Err  an  dtt  Car.  (p.  845),  afttf 
having  previously  declared  himself  against  It  II 
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*nd  strengthen  the  effect  of  the  epistle,  and  to  bring 
back  the  most  recent  tiding*  of  the  spirit  that  «u 
prevailing  at  Corinth. 

These  tidings,  as  it  would  wem  from  our  present 
ppistle,  were  mainly  favorable;  the  better  part  of 
the  church  were  returning  l»ock  to  their  spiritual 
allegiance  to  their  founder  (ch.  i.  13,  14,  vii.  9,  15, 
16).  but  there  was  still  a  faction,  possibly  of  the 
Judaizing  members  'comp.  ch.  xi.  22),  that  were  | 
sharpened  into  even  a  more  keen  animosity  against 
the  Apostle  /ftrtuwili'u  (ch.  x.  1,  10),  and  more 
strenuously  denied  his  claim  to  Apostleship. 

The  contents  of  this  epistle  are  thus  very  varied, 
but  may  perhaps  be  roughly  divided  into  three. 
parts:  —  1st,  the  Apostle's  account  of  the  character 
of  his  spiritual  Labors,  accompanied  with  notices  of 
his  affectionate  feelings  towards  bis  converts  (ch. 
i.-vii.j;  2dly,  directions  about  the  collections  (ch. 
riii.,  ix.);  3dly,  defense  of  his  own  apostolical 
character  (cb.  x.-xiii.  10).  A  close  analysis  is 
scarcely  compatible  with  the  limits  of  the  present 
article,  as  in  no  one  of  the  Apostle's  epistles  are  the 
changes  more  rapid  and  frequent.  Now  he  thanks 
God  for  their  general  state  (ch.  i.  3  ff.);  now  be 
glances  to  his  purposed  visit  (ch.  i.  15  ff.);  now  he 
alludes  to  the  s|)ecial  directions  in  the  first  letter 
(cb.  ii.  3  ff);  again  he  returns  to  his  own  plans 
(ch.  ii.  12  ff. ),  pleads  his  own  apostolic  dignity  (ch. 
iii.  1  ff),  dwells  long  upon  the  spirit  and  nature  of 
his  own  labors  (ch.  iv.  1  ff),  his  own  hopes  (ch.  v. 
1  ff),  and  his  own  sufferings  (ch.  vi.  1  ff),  return- 
ing again  to  more  specific  declarations  of  bis 
love  towards  his  children  in  the  faith  (ch.  vi.  11 
ff),  and  a  yet  further  declaration  of  his  views 
and  feelings  with  regard  to  them  (ch.  vii.).  Then 
strain,  in  the  matter  of  the  alms,  be  stirs  up  thcir 
liberality  by  alluding  to  the  conduct  of  the  churches 
of  Macedonia  (ch.  viii.  1  ff. ),  their  spiritual  progress 
(ver.  7),  the  example  of  Christ  (ver.  9),  and  |  Kisses  1 
ou  to  speak  more  fully  of  the  present  mission  of  | 
Titus  and  his  associates  (  ver.  18  ff. ),  and  to  reiterate 
his  exhortations  to  liberality  (ch.  ix.  1  ff ).  In  the 
third  portion  he  passes  into  language  of  severity 
and  reproof ;  he  gravely  warns  those  who  presume 
to  hold  lightly  his  apostolical  authority  (eh.  x.  1 
ff);  be  puts  strongly  forward  his  a|>ostolical  dignity 
(ch.  xi.  5  ff. ) ;  he  illustrates  his  forbearance  (ver.  8 
ff);  he  makes  honest  l>oast  of  his  lalwrs  (ver.  23 
ff.);  he  declares  the  revelations  vouchsafed  to  him 
(cb.  xii.  1  ff);  he  again  returns  to  the  nature  of 
his  dealings  with  his  converts  (ver.  12  ff),  and  con- 
cludes with  grave  awl  reiterated  warning  (ch.  xiii. 
1  ff),  brief  greetings,  and  a  doxology  (ver.  11-14). 

'Hie  yenuinttieu  and  authenticity  is  supported  by 
the  most  decided  external  testimony  (Ireuseua,  liar. 
Hi.  7,  1,  iv.  28,3;  Athenagoras,  tie  Rrsurr.  [c.  18,] 
p  61,  cd.  Col.;  Clem.  Alex.  Strom,  iii.  94,  iv.  101 ; 
[iii.  e  11,  iv.  c.  16,  pp.  544,  608,  ed.  Totter;] 
Tcrtull.  fie  Pwh'cit.  c.  13),  and  by  internal  evidence 
of  such  a  kind  that  what  has  lieen  said  on  this 
point  in  respect  of  the  first  epistle  is  here  even  still 
mure  applicable.  The  only  doubts  that  modern 
pseudt  -criticism  has  been  able  to  bring  forward 
relate  to  the  unity  of  the  epistle,  but  are  not  such 
is  seem  to  deserve  serious  consideration  (see  Meyer, 
\inkit.  p.  7). 

The  principal  historical  difficulty  connected  with 
the  epistle  relates  to  the  num'ier  of  visits  made  by 
the  Apostle  to  the  church  of  Corinth.  The  words 
of  this  epistle  (cb.  xii.  14,  xiii.  1,  2  )  seem  distinctly 
to  imply  that  St.  I'aul  had  visited  Corinth  twice 
before  the  time  at  which  he  now  write*  St. 
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however,  only  mentions  one  visit  prior  to  that  that 
(AcU  xviii.  Iff);  for  the  visit  recorded  in  Acts 
xx.  2,  3,  is  confessedly  subsequent.  If  with  Grotitu 
and  others  we  assume  that  in  ch.  xii.  14  rplrot 
belongs  to  «To{fi»r  tx»,  and  not  to  rpbs 
vfiai,  we  still  have  in  ch.  xiii.  1,  the  definite  words 
MTW  toCto  (pxoficu,  which  seem  totally  to  pre- 
clude any  other  meaning  than  this  —  that  the 
Apostle  had  visited  them  twice  before,  and  was  now 
on  the  eve  of  going  a  third  time.  The  ordinary 
subterfuge  that  lpx<>fuu  is  here  equivalent  to 
iroifAWS  fx*  faOw  (*°  actually  A,  the  Arabic 
[Krp.],  and  the  Coptic  versions)  is  grammatically 
indefensible,  and*Wotdd  never  have  been  thought 
of  if  the  narrative  of  the  Acts  bad  not  seemed  to 
require  it.  We  must  assume  then  that  the  Apostle 
made  a  visit  to  Corinth  which  St.  Luke  was  not 
moved  to  record,  and  which,  from  its  probably  short 
duration,  might  easily  liavc  been  omitted  in  a  nar- 
rative that  is  more  a  general  history  of  the  church 
in  the  lives  of  its  chief  teachers,  than  a  chronicle 
of  annalistic  detail.  So  Cbrysostom  and  his  fol- 
lowers, Uvcumenitu  and  Tbeophylact,  and  in  recent 
times,  M uller  (De  Tribu*  Ptmli  /tin.  Jiasil.  1831), 
Anger  (JfiU.  Tern/),  p.  70  ff.),  Wieacler  (Chronol. 
p.  239),  and  the  majority  of  modern  critics.  It  lias 
formed  a  further  subject  of  question  whether,  on 
tins  supposition,  the  visit  to  Corinth  is  to  be  re- 
garded only  as  the  return  there  from  a  somewhat 
lengthened  excursion  during  the  18  months'  stay  at 
that  city  (Anger),  or  whether  it  is  to  lie  referred  to 
the  period  of  the  3  years'  residence  at  F.pbesus.  The 
latter  has  most  supporters,  and  seems  certainly  most 
natural;  see  Wieseler,  Chrvnol.  1.  c,  and  Meyer, 
EinkiL  p.  6. 

The  commentaries  on  this  epistle  are  somewhat 
numerous,  and  the  same  as  those  mentioned  in  the 
article  on  the  former  epistle.  [See  the  addition  on 
that  epistle.]  No  portion  of  the  A|x>stle's  writings 
deserves  more  careful  study,  as  placing  before  u* 
the  striking  power  of  Christian  rhetoric,  which  dis- 
tinguished its  great  and  inspired  author. 

C.  J.E. 

•  CORINTHUS.  This  I-atin  form  occure 
(for  Coicintii)  in  the  A.  V.  in  the  subscription  to 
the  Kpistle  to  the  Romans.  A. 

CORMORANT.    The  representative  in  the 

A.  V.  of  the  Hebrew  words  Math  and 

iitnUic  (TfbtT).    As  to  the  former,  see  Pelicah. 

Shdlac  {KarapiKTJ\s-  mergulus;  nt/ctiaorax  t) 
occurs  only  as  the  name  of  an  unclean  bird  in  Lev 
xi.  17;  I>eut.  xiv.  17.  The  word  has  been  vari- 
ously rendered  (see  Dochart,  Ilieroz.  iii.  24),  but 
some  sea  bird  is  generally  understood  to  l«  denoted 
by  it.  There  is  some  difficulty  in  identifying  the 
Karap dVrnt  of  the  LXX. ;  nor  can  we  l>e  quite  sat- 
isfied with  Oedmann  (  Venn.  Samml.  iii.  c.  vii 
p.  08),  Michaelis,  Hosenmiiller,  and  others,  that  the 
Solan  goose,  or  gannet  (Suhi  nlb  t),  is  the  bird  men- 
tioned by  Aristotle  (/list.  An.  ii.  12.  §  !.">;  ix.  13, 
§  1)  and  the  author  of  the  Jsvutict  (Oppiau,  ii.  2). 
Col.  II.  Smith  (Kitto's  t'l/r.  art.  Snitch)  has 
noticed  that  this  bird  (KaTapjdKTni)  is  de*cril>ed 
as  being  of  the  size  of  a  hawk  or  one  of  the  smaller 
gulls  (if  oi  Twf  Kdpuy  i\*ooov*%),  whereas  the 
gannet  is  as  large  as  a  goose.  The  account  given 
in  the  Ixeutia  (I.  c.)  of  this  bird  is  the  fullest  we 
possess;  and  certainly  the  description,  with  the  ex- 
ception alwve  noted,  is  well  suited  to  the  gannet, 
whose  habit  of  rising  high  into  the  air,  and  par- 
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UaDy  closing  its  wings,  and  then  falling  straight  as 
10  arrow  on  it*  prey,  emerging  again  in  a  few  sec- 
onds, is  graphically  described  in  the  passage  alluded 
to.  It  is  prultatile  that  tl>e  ancients  sometimes  con- 
fused this  bird  with  some  species  of  tern ;  hence  the 
difficulty  as  to  size.  Col.  II.  Smith  suggests  the 
Caspian  tern  (fittrwi  C"*j>in)  as  the  representative 
of  the  KarafydxTtif :  which  opinion  is  however  in- 
admissible, tor  the  terns  are  known  never  to  dive, 
whereas  the  diving  habits  of  the  KarapfrtLitTris  are 
expressly  mentioned  (KaraSvtreu  n*'xpi*  bpyvtas  ^ 
sral  xkfoy)-  Modern  ornithologists  apply  the  term 
cataracttt  to  the  different  species^  of  skuas  (lentri$\ 
birds  of  northern  regions,  to  which  the  description 
of  the  KarapjiaKTW  is  wholly  inapplicable.  But 
though  the  gannet  may  be  the  Karapbdierris  of 
Aristotle  and  the  /xtulics,  it  is  doubtful  whether 
this  bird  is  found  in  the  Bible-lands,  although  it 
has  a  wide  range,  lieing  seen  northward  in  New- 
foundland and  in  the  Hebrides,  and  southward  at 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  The  etymology  of  the 
Hebrew  word  points  to  some  plunging  bird:  the 
common  cormorant  (Pholncrocvrnx  carbo),  which 
some  writers  have  identified  with  the  tJtdlae,  is 
unknown  in  the  eastern  Mediterranean;  another 
species  is  found  S.  of  the  lied  Sea,  but  none  on 
the  W.  coast  of  Palestine.  W.  H. 

CORN  (157").  1  he  most  common  kinds  were 

wheat,  nt|I7  ?  barley,  TTfitp  ;  spelt  (A.  V.,  Ex. 
ix.  32,  and  Is.  xxviii.  '2.5,  "  rie; "  Ez.  iv.  9,  "  fitch- 
es") ril5©3  (or  in  plur.  form  Es*©3);  and 
millet,  ^Tll  :  oats  are  mentioned  only  by  rabbin- 
ical writers.  The  doubtful  word  n^'  tt?,  rendered 
"  principal,"  as  an  epithet  of  wheat,  in  the  A.  V. 
Of  Is.  xxviii.  25,  is  probably  not  distinctive  of  any 
species  of  grain  (sec  Gcsen.  tub  w.).  Com  crops 
are  still  reckoned  at  twcntyfold  what  was  sown,  and 
were  anciently  much  more.  "  Seven  cars  on  one 
•talk"  (Gen.  xli.  22)  is  no  unusual  phenomenon  in 
Egypt  at  this  day.  Hie  many-eared  stalk  is  also 
common  in  the  wheat  of  Palestine,  and  it  is  of 
course  of  the  bearded  kind.  The  "  heap  of  wheat 
•et  aliout  with  lilies  "  (which  probably  grew  in  the 
field  together  with  it)  may  allude  to  a  custom  of  so 
decorating  the  sheaves  (Cant.  vii.  2).  Wheat  (see 
2  Sam.  iv.  0)  was  stored  in  the  house  for  domestic 
purpose*  —  the  "  midst  of  the  house  "  meaning 
the  part  more  retired  th:in  the  common  chamber 
where  the  guests  were  accommodated.  It  is  at 
present  often  kept  in  a  dry  well,  and  perhaps  the 
"ground  corn  "  of  2  Sam.  xvii.  19  was  meant  to 
Imply  that  the  well  was  so  used.  From  Solomon's 
lime  (2  Chr.  ii.  10,  If)),  i.  e.  as  agriculture  became 
developed  under  a  settled  government,  Palestine 
was  a  eorn-ex|K.rting  country,  and  her  grains  were 
largely  taken  by  her  commercial  neighbor  Tyre  (Ez. 
xxvii.  17;  conip.  Amos  viii.  5).  "Plenty  of  corn" 
was  part  of  .Jacob's  blessing  (Gen.  xxvii.  28;  comp. 
°s.  lxv.  13).    The  "  store- houses     mentioned  2 


a  This  seems  the  general  word  for  corn  as  It  grows. 
An  ear  is  nVsttf ;  standing  com  is  HDi"? :  the 

V        •  T  T 

Word  for  gr.iin  in  its  final  state  as  fit  for  food  Is 
ipnsrsnUy  from  the  same  word,  12,  pure  :  comp. 

2,  2" 
■m  Arab,  yj,  whtat  and  o  purt,  I  a.  as  sifted. 


Chr.  xxxii.  28  as  built  by  Hezekiah,  were,  perhaps 
the  consequence  of  the  havoc  made  by  the  Aatyr* 
ian  armies  (comp.  2  K.  xix.  29);  without  such  pro- 
tection  the  country  in  its  exhausted  state  would 
have  been  at  the  mercy  of  the  desert  marauders. 

Grain  crops  were  liable  to  ]^P*^,  "mildew," 

and  VlC^tP,  "blasting"  (see  1  K.  viii.  37),  as 
well  as  of  course  to  fire  by  accident  or  malice  (Ex. 
xxii.  G;  Judg.  xv.  5);  see  further  under  Acnici'b- 
ti  kk.  Some  good  general  remarks  will  be  found 
in  Saalschutz,  ArctiM.  der  Htbr.  H.  II. 

CORNE'LIUS  (Kopy^Xtos),  a  Roman  crn- 
turion  of  the  Italian  cohort  stationed  in  C*?sarea 
(Acts  x.  l,<£c.),  a  man  full  of  good  works  and  alma 
deeds,  who  was  admonished  in  a  vision  by  an  angel 
to  send  for  St.  Peter  from  Joppa,  to  tell  him  words 
whereby  he  and  his  house  should  be  saved.  Mean- 
time the  Apostle  had  himself  been  prepared  by  a 
symbolical  vision  for  the  admission  af  the  Gentiles 
into  the  Church  of  Christ.  On  his  arriving  at  the 
house  of  Cornelius,  and  while  he  was  explaining  to 
them  the  vision  which  he  had  seen  in  reference  to 
this  mission,  the  Holy  Ghost  fell  on  the  Gentiles 
present,  and  thus  anticipated  the  reply  to  the  ques- 
tion, which  might  still  have  proved  a  difficult  one 
for  the  Apostle,  whether  they  were  to  1«  baptized 
as  (JtntiUt  into  the  Christian  Church.  They  were 
so  laptized,  and  thus  Cornelius  became  the  first- 
fruit  of  the  Gentile  world  to  Christ.  Tradition  has 
been  busy  with  his  life  and  acts.  According  to 
Jerome  (Adv.  Jorin.  i.  301),  he  built  a  Christian 
Church  at  Cffisarea;  but  later  tradition  makes  him 
Bishop  of  Scamandios  (-ria?),  and  ascribes  to  him 
the  working  of  a  great  miracle  (Mtnulog.  (htrc.  i 
129).  H.  A. 

*  We  need  not  infer  from  Acts  xv.  7  that  Cor- 
nelius was  actually  the  first  Gentile  convert  who 
believed  the  Gospel  and  was  brought  into  the 
church ;  for  at  the  time  of  his  conversion  and  bap- 
tism, Paul,  the  Apostle  of  the  Gentiles,  had  been 
laboring  several  years,  preaching,  in  all  probability, 
to  some  extent,  in  Arabia,  and  certainly  in  Syria 
and  Cilicia.  It  is  sufficient  to  understand  that  it 
was  so  ordered  of  God,  that  Cornelius,  when  he 
embraced  the  Gospel,  should  be  received  into  the 
church  under  such  circumstances  as  to  settle  au- 
thoritatively the  question  of  circumcision  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  Jewish  claim  that  the  rite  was  to  be 
imposed  on  all  Gentile  couvcrU.  The  position  of 
Cornelius  in  this  respect  was  one  of  great  interest, 
and  the  fullness  of  the  account  of  his  reception  into 
the  church  shows  the  importance  which  the  first 
Christians  attached  to  it.  The  preciso  relaticn  of 
Cornelius  to  Judaism  l>efore  he  adopted  tL*  Chris- 
tian faith  is  not  perfectly  clear.  He  had  certainly 
embraced  the  pure  theism  of  the  ().  T.  {§vaf&i)\ 
koI  4>ofiovfi*vos  rbr  0coV),  but  was  uncircumcised, 
and  may  not  openly  have  professed  the  Jewish  t  e- 
lief.  Xcwdcr  thinks  that  he  belonged  at  least  tc 
the  class  of  proselytes  of  the  gate.  It  apjiors  tlial 
the  Jews  regarded  him  as  belonging  at  this  time, 

"13^*   (from   12tF,   to   break)  means  "  grtat.r 

...  -  T 

"Parched  corn."  useful  for  provisions,  as  not  need 
big  cookery,  h  ^j?,         ^i^l  \  """P-  **  **** 
1$,  u,  fiy.    «  Pound*  wtamt,"  /TD^,  2  Ba. 

aril.  19,  Pror  xxrii.  21. 
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legally  tnd  socially,  to  a  heathen  corrjn'Mnty  (Acts 
t.  28;  xi.  Iff.;  xv.  7).  Neander  unfolds  the  in- 
ttructive  history  in  a  very  interesting  msnuer 
{Pjlanzuny,  u.  s.  w.  i.  118-131,  4«  Aufl.;  Robin- 
son's revised  trans.,  pp.  0'-)-77).  H. 

CORNER.   The  HS2,  or  » corner,"  i.  e.  of 
the  field,  was  not  allowed  (Uv.  six.  9)  to  be  wholly 
reaped.    It  formed  a  right  of  the  poor  to  carry  off 
what  was  so  lcit,  and  this  was  a  part  of  the  main- 
tenance from  the  soil  to  which  that  clas3  were  enti- 
tled.    Similarly  the  gleaning  of  fields  and  fruit 
trees  [Gi.KA.\lS(i],  ami  the  taking  a  sheaf  acci- 
dentally left  on  the  ground,  were  secured  to  the 
poor  and  the  stranger  by  law  (xxiii.  22;  I>eut. 
xxiv.  19-21 ).    These  seem  to  us,  amidst  the  sharj)ly 
defined  legal  rights  of  which  alone  civilization  is 
cognizant,  loose  and  inadequate  provisions  for  the 
relief  of  the  poor.    Itut  custom  and  common  law 
had  prokiUy  insure<l  their  observance  (Job  xxiv. 
10)  previously  to  the  Mosaic  enactment,  and  con- 
tinued for  a  long  but  indefinite  time  to  give  practi- 
cal force  to  the  statute.    Nor  were  the  "  poor,"  to 
whom  appertained  the  right,  the  vague  class  of 
sufferers  whom  we  understand  by  the  term.  On 
the  principles  of  the  Mosaic  polity  every  Hebrew 
family  had  a  hold  on  a  certain  fixed  estate,  and 
could  by  no  ordinary  and  casual  calamity  be  wholly 
beggared.    Hence  it*  indigent  members  had  the 
claims  of  kindred  on  the  ♦•comers,"  Ac,  of  the 
field  which  their  landed  brethren  reaped.  Simi- 
larly the  "stranger"  was  a  recognized  dependent; 
"  within  thy  gates  "  being  his  expressive  descrip- 
tion, as  sliaring.  though  not  by  any  tie  of  blood, 
the  domestic  claim.     There  wa#  thus  a  further  so 
curity  for  the  maintenance  of  'Jie  rig'it  in  its  defi- 
nite and  ascertainable  character.    Neither  do  we, 
in  the  earlier  period  of  the  Hebrew  polity,  closely 
detailed  as  its  social  features  are,  discover  any  gen- 
end  traces  of  agrarian  distress  and  the  unsafe  con- 
dition of  the  country  which  results  from  it  —  such, 
for  instance,  as  is  proved  by  the  banditti  of  the 
Herodian  period.    David,  a  popular  leader  (1  Sam. 
xviii.  30,  xxi.  1 1 ),  could  only  muster  from  four  to 
six  hundred  men  out  of  all  Judah,  though  ♦*  every 
one  that  was  in  distress,  in  debt,  and  every  one 
that  was  discontented"  came  unto  him  (1  Sam. 
xxii.  2,  xxv.  13).    Further,  the  position  of  the  In- 
vites, who  had  themselves  a  similar  claim  on  the 
produce  of  the  Land,  but  no  possession  in  its  soil, 
wotdd  secure  their  influence  as  expounders,  teach- 
ers, and  in  part  administrators  of  the  law,  in  favor 
of  such  a  cLiim.    In  the  later  period  of  the  proph- 
ets their  constant  complaints  concerning  the  de- 
fratuling  the  poor"  (Is.  x.  2:  Amos  v.  II,  viii.  6) 
seem  to  show  that  such  laws  had  lost  their  practi- 
cal force.    Still  later,  under  the  Scribes,  minute 
legidaticn  fixed  one-sixtieth  as  the  portion  of  a 
field  which  was  to  \<e  left  for  the  legal  "comer;  " 
but  provided  also  (which  seems  hardly  consistent) 
that  two  fields  should  not  be  so  joined  as  to  leave 

ne  comer  only  where  two  should  fairly  I*  reck- 
oned. The  proportion  l*ing  thus  fixed,  all  the 
grain  might  be  reaped,  and  enough  to  satisfy  the 
regulation  subsequently  separated  from  the  whole 
arop.  This  "comer"  was,  like  the  gleaning,  tithe- 
free.  Certain  fruit-trees,  <•  </.  nuts,  pomegranates, 
Tines,  and  olives,  were  deemed  liable  to  the  'aw  of 
the  comer.    Maimoiudes  indeed  lays  down  the 
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principle  {Conttltutione*  de  dotus  pavptmr.%,  cap. 
ii.  1 )  that  whatever  crop  or  growth  is  fit  for  food, 
is  kept,  ai  d  gathered  all  at  once,  and  carried  into 
store,  is  liable  to  that  law.  A  Gentile  holding  land 
in  Palestine  was  not  deemed  liable  to  the  obliga 
tion.  As  regards  Jews  an  evasion  seems  to  have 
been  sanctioned  as  follows:  —  Whatever  field  was 
consecrated  to  Uic  'Temple  and  its  services,  was 
held  exempt  from  the  claim  of  the  poor;  an  owna 
might  thus  consecrate  it  while  the  crop  was  on  it, 
and  then  redeem  it,  when  in  the  sheaf,  to  his  own 
use.  Thus  the  poor  would  lose  the  right  to  the 
"comer."  This  reminds  us  of  the  "Corban" 
(Mark  vii.  11)-  Vor  further  information,  see  un- 
der AoracuLTUnK. 

The  treatise  Ptnh.  in  the  Mishna,  may  likewise 
be  consulted,  especially  chap.  i.  2.  3,  4,  5,  6;  li.; 
iv.  7,  also  the  above-quoted  treatise  of  Maimonidee. 

H.  II. 

CORNER-STONE  (Hp?  Xft*  T*" 
vtauou  or  iutpoywvialot :  angularu;  also 

HJ5  Vfrfn,  Ps.  cxviii.  22:  Kt<pa\b  ywrtai-  ca- 
put anyiili),  a  quoin  or  comer-stone,  of  great  im- 
portance in  binding  together  the  sides  of  a  build- 
ing. Some  of  the  corner-stones  in  the  ancient 
work  of  the  temple  foundations  are  17  or  19  feet 
long,  and  7j  feet  thick  (Robinson,  i.  286).  Cor- 
ner-stones are  usually  laid  sideways  and  endwaj-e 
alternately,  so  that  the  end  of  one  appears  above 
or  below  the  side-face  of  the  next.  At  Nineveh  the 
comers  are  sometimes  formed  of  one  angular  stone 
(Layard,  A'in.  ii.  254).  The  expression  in  Ps. 
cxviii.  22  is  by  some  understood  to  mean  the  cop- 
ing or  ridge,  "  coign  of  vantage,"  of  a  building, 
but  as  in  any  part  a  corner-stone  must  of  necessity 
be  of  great  inqwntance,  the  phrase  "  corner-stone  " 
is  sometimes  used  to  denote  any  principal  person, 
as  the  princes  of  Egypt  (Is.  xix.  13),  and  is  thus 
applied  to  our  Lord,  who,  having  been  once 
rejected,  was  afterwards  set  in  the  place  of  the 
highest  honor  (Is.  xxviii.  16:  Matt.  xxi.  4'2;  1  Pet 
ii.  6,  7;  (Initios  on  Ps.  cxviii.  and  Kph.  ii.  20; 
Harmer.  <H*.  ii.  356).  II.  W.  P. 

CORNET  (Sln>jJ,m;  ^lOJ:  <rdAirry$:  bvo 
ana),  a  loud  sounding  instrument,  made  of  the 
horn  of  a  ram  or  of  a  chamois  (sometimes  of  an 
ox),  and  used  by  the  ancient  Hebrews  for  signal*, 

for  announcing  the  "  Jubilc  M  (I*v.  xxv.  9), 

for  proclaiming  the  new  year  (Mishna,  litvh  Hath- 
thmtnh,  iii.  and  iv.),  for  the  purposes  of  war  (Jer.  iv. 
5,  19,  coinp.  Job  xxxix.  25>,  as  well  as  for  the  sen- 
tinels placed  at  the  watch-towers  to  give  notice  of 

the  approach  of  an  enemy  (Kz.  xxxiii.  4,  5).  "I^ttf 
is  gene-ally  rendered  in  the  A.  V.  "  trumpet,"  but 
"  cornel  "  (the  more  correct  translation)  is  used  in 
2  Chr.  xv.  14;  Ps.  xcviii.  6:  Hos.  v.  8;  and  1  Chr. 
xv.  28.  It  seems  prol»able  that  in  the  two  last  in- 
stance* the  authors  of  the  A.  V.  would  also  have 
preferred  "trumpet,"  but  for  the  difficulty  of  find- 
ing different  Knglish  names  in  the  same  passage 
for  two  things  so  nearly  resembling  each  other  ia 

meaning  as  1^B?i  buccina,  and  Chatz&tset-dK, 

rniprn,  tuba.    «  Comet "  is  also  employed  is 


a  The  two  latter  p*>*\|^*,  upmking  of  "  taking  bur- 
sas of  wheat  from  ttk>  poor,''  and  of  "  selling  the 


of  the 

ins;,  Mm  to  point  to  i 
vast  laws. 
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Dan.  iii.  5r  7;  10,  15,  for  the  Chaldee  ncin  | ..')/,  j 
Keren  (literally  a  horn). 

Oriental  scholars  for  the  moat  part  consider  thd- 
pht'ir  and  kercn  to  be  one  and  the  same  musical 
Instrument;  but  some  Hiblical  critics  regard  t/iv- 
jJiar  and  chntz/bUerah  as  belonging  to  the  species 
of  keren,  the  general  tenn  for  a  horn.  (Joel  Hrill, 
in  preface  to  Mendelssohn's  version  of  the  l'salms.) 
Jahn  distinguishes  kertn,  "the  horn  or  crooked 
trumpet,"  from  chalziitseruh,  the  straight  trumpet, 
"an  instrument  a  cubit  in  length,  hollow  through- 
out, and  at  the  larger  extremity  so  shaped  as  to  re- 
semble the  mouth  of  a  short  bill  "  (Ardnrohuj.  xcv. 
4,  5);  but  the  generally  received  opinion  is,  that 
kcren  is  the  crooked  horn,  and  $hvphar  the  long  and 
straight  one. 

The  silver  trum|icU  (HP?  nVrcisrr),  which 

Moses  was  char^-d  to  furnish  for  the  Israelites, 
were  to  be  used  for  the  following  purposes:  for 
the  calling  together  of  the  assembly,  for  the  jour- 
neying of  the  camps,  for  sounding  the  alarm  of 
war,  and  for  celebrating  the  sacrifices  on  festivals 
and  new  moons  (Num.  x.  1-10).  The  divine  com- 
mand through  Moses  was  restricted  to  two  trumpets 
only ;  and  these  were  to  be  sounded  by  the  sons  of 
Aaron,  the  anointed  priests  of  the  sanctuary,  and 
not  by  laymen.  It  should  seem,  however,  that  at 
a  later  jieriod  an  impression  prevailed,  that  "  whilst 
the  trumpets  were  suffered  to  be  sounded  only  by 
the  priests  vrithin  the  sanctuary,  they  might  be 
ttaed  by  others,  not  of  the  priesthood,  icilfnnU  the 
ncrod  edifice."  (Conrad  1  ken's  Ant'ujuitntti  Ile- 
braiccc,  pars  i.  sec.  vii.  "  Saccrdotum  cum  instru- 
incntis  ipsorum.")  In  the  age  of  Solomon  the 
"silver  trumpets"  were  increased  in  numlcr  to 
120  (2  Chr.  v.  12);  and,  independently  of  the  ob- 
jects for  which  they  had  been  first  introduced,  they 
were  now  employed  in  the  crchestra  of  the  temple 
as  an  accompaniment  to  songs  of  thanksgiving  and 


of 


YOU,  b^V,  used  sometimes  for  the  "year 


Jubilee"  (  ^?tT,  comp.  Lev.  xxv.  13,  15, 

with  xxv.  38,  40),  generally  denotes  the  institution 
of  Jubilee,  but  in  some  instances  it  is  spoken  of  as 
a  musical  instrument,  resembling  in  its  object, 
If  not  in  its  shafie,  the  keren  and  the  thf>/>liar. 
Gcsenius  pronounces  yV*7  to  I*  "an  onomato- 
poeic wonl,  signifying  jubVum  or  a  joyful  sound, 
end  hence  applied  to  the  sound  of  a  trumpet  signal, 

like  n^"IJJl"  ("alarm,"  Num.  x.  5):  and  Dr. 
Hunk  is  of "  opinion  that  "le  mot  vonrx  n'est 
qu'une  epithite  "  (Fnhdinr,  p.  456  a,  note).  Still 
it  La  diflicult  to  divest  yOvl  of  the  meaning  of  a 
sounding  instrument  in  the  following  instances: 

«» When  the  trumpet  (bsVH)  soundcth  long,  they 
shall  come  up  to  the  mount "  (Ex.  xix.  13);  And 
It  shall  come  to  pass  that  when  they  make  a  long 

blast  with  the  ram's  hom  "  (blfvn  7T?"3,  Josh, 
vi.  5);  "  And  let  seven  priests  bear  seven  trumpets 

of  rams'  horns"  (C0??'  *  riV^tr,  Joah. 

The  sounding  of  the  cornet  pEItt?  HV^D) 
was  the  distinguishing  ritual  feature  of  the  festival 
tppointed  bv  Mows  to  be  held  or  the  first  day  of 
the  seventh" month  under  the  denomination  of  "a 

fay  of  blowing  trumpet* "  (rnWTUJI  SV,  Num. 
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xxix.  1),  or  "  a  memorial  of  blowing  of 

(nyHtf  fnjt,  Lev.  xxiii.  24);  and  that  rite  k 
still  observed  by  the  .lews  in  their  celebration  of  the 
same  festival,  which  they  now  call  "  the  day  of  me- 

mortal"  O'VlS-tn  C'V),  and  also  "New  Year" 

(n3J3?n  C" SH).  "Some  commentators,"  says 
Kosenm  uller,  "  have  made  this  festival  refer  to  the 
preservation  of  lsaae  ((Jen.  xxii.),  whence  it  is 
sometimes  called  by  the  Jews,  "  tlie  Binding  of 

Isaac  "  (pn?^  riipj).  Hut  it  is  more  probable 
that  the  name  of  the  festival  is  derived  from  the 
usual  kind  of  trumpets  (rams'  hems)  then  in  use, 
and  that  the  object  of  the  festival  was  the  celebra- 
tion of  the  new  year  and  the  exhortation  to  thanks- 
givings for  the  blessings  experienced  in  the  year 
just  finished.  The  use  of  cornets  by  the  prietts 
in  all  the  cities  of  the  land,  not  in  Jerusalem  only 
(where  two  silver  trumpet*  were  added,  whilst  the 
Levites  chanted  the  81st  Psalm),  was  a  suitable 
means  for  that  object"  (Uoseumuller,  Dat  alte  und 
neue  Morgtnland,  vol.  ii-.  No.  337,  on  Lev.  xxiii. 
24). 

Although  the  festival  of  the  first  day  of  the 
seventh  month  is  denominated  by  the  Mishna  "  New 
Year,"  and  notwithstanding  that  it  was  observed 
as  such  by  the  Hebrews  in  the  age  of  the  second 
temple,  there  is  no  reason  wliatever  to  believe  that 
it  had  such  a  name  or  character  in  the  times  of 
Moses.  The  Pentateuch  fixes  the  vernal  equinox 
(the  period  of  the  institution  of  the  Passover),  as 
the  commencement  of  the  Jewish  year;  but  for 
more  than  twenty  centuries  the  Jews  have  dated 
their  new  year  from  the  autumnal  equinox,  which 
takes  place  about  the  season  when  the  festival  of 
"  the  day  of  sounding  the  cornet  "  is  held.  Rab- 
binical tradition  represent*  this  festival  as  the  anni- 
versary of  the  creation  of  the  world,  but  the  state- 
ment receives  no  support  whatever  from  Scripture. 
On  the  contrary,  Moses  expressly  declares  that  the 
month  Anm  (the  Moon  of  the  Spring)  is  to  be 
regarded  by  the  Hebrews  as  the  first  month  of  the 
year:  —  11  This  month  shall  be  unto  you  the  begin- 
ning (tTS~0  of  months;  it  shall  be  the  first 

''*  N^)  month  of  the  year  to  you"  (Ex.  tli.  8>. 
(Munk,  Paltstint,  p.  184  b  ) 

The  intention  of  the  appointment  of  the  festival 
"of  the  Sounding  of  the  Comet,"  as  well  as  the 
duties  of  the  sacred  institution,  appear  to  be  set 
forth  in  the  words  of  the  prophet,  "Sound  the 

comet  pQ*  tC)  in  Zion,  sanctify  the  fast,  proclaim 
the  solemn  assembly"  (Joel  ii.  16).  Agreeably  tt> 
the  order  in  which  this  passage  runs,  the  institution 
of  "the  Festival  of  Sounding  the  Comet,"  seems 
to  l>e  the  prelude  and  preparation  for  the  awful 
Day  of  Atonement.  The  Divine  command  for  tha^ 
fast  is  connected  with  that  far  "  tlx  Day  of  Sound* 

ing  the  Comet"  by  the  conjunctive  particle  TJS. 
"  Ltkeirite  on  the  tenth  day  of  this  seventh  montH 
is  the  Day  of  Atonement "  (I*v.  xxiii.  27).  Here 

TfK  (likewise)  unites  the  festival  "of  the  Day  of 
Sounding  the  Comet"  with  the  solemnity  of  the 
Day  of  Atonement  precisely  as  the  same  particle 
connects  the  "  Festival  of  Talicrnacle*  "  with  the  db- 
servance  of  the  ceremonial  of  "the  fruit  of  the 
Uadnr  tree,  the  palm  branches,"  Ac.  ;i*v.  xxiii 

34-40).    1  ne  word  «  solemn  assembly  "  (rTT  y 
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n  the  'Terse  frotn  Joel  quoted  Above,  applies  to  the  • 
"estival   "  Eighth  day  of   Solemn   Assembly  "  ; 

(iTI^P  TP*?)  (I*v-  "iii.  36),  the  dosing  rite  | 
of  the  festive  cycle  of  TUhri  (see  RtUi/iout  Dls-  I 
courttt  of  Rev."  Professor  Marks,  vol.  i.  pp.  291, 
292). 

Besides  the  use  of  the  cornet  on  the  festival  of 
"  blowing  the  trumpets,"  it  is  also  sounded  in  the 
lynagogue  at  the  close  of  the  service  fur  the  day  of 
atonement,  and,  amongst  the  Jews  who  adopt  the 
ritual  of  the  Stpknrdim,  on  the  seventh  day  of  the  I 
feast  of  Tabernacles,  known  by  the  post-biblical  de- 
nomination of  "  the  Great  Hoaannah  "  (njPgftn 

n^-^).  The  sounds  emitted  from  the  cornet  in 
modern  tiroes  are  exceedingly  harsh,  although  they 
produce  a  solemn  effect.   Gesenius  derives  the  name 

-J^IB?  from  "15tlk=  Arab.  jJLm,  "to  be  bright, 
clear"  (compare  m^E?,  Ps.  xvi.  C). 

D.  W.  M. 

COS  (Kit,  now  Stanchio  or  Stanlo:  [Com*])." 
This  small  island  has  several  interesting  points  of 
connection  with  the  Jews.  It  is  specified,  in  the 
edict  which  resulted  from  the  communications  of 
Simon  Maccabxus  with  Rome,  as  one  of  the  places 
which  contained  Jewish  residents  (1  Mace-  xv.  23). 
Joaephus,  quoting  Strabo,  mentions  that  the  Jews 
had  a  great  amount  of  treasure  stored  there  during 
the  Mithridatic  war  (Joseph.  Ant.  xiv.  7,  §  2). 
From  the  same  source  we  learn  that  Julius  Csssar 
issued  an  edict  in  favor  of  the  Jews  of  Cos  {ibid, 
10,  §  15).  Herod  the  Gn  at  conferred  many  favors 
on  the  island  (Joseph.  Ii.  J.  i.  21,  §  11);  and  an 
inscription  in  ll>ckh  (No.  2303k  associates  it  with 
Herod  the  tetrarch.  St.  Paul,  on  the  return  from 
his  third  missionary  journey,  passed  the  night  here, 
after  sailing  from  Mii.ktik.  'I  he  next  day  he 
went  on  to  Riionics  (Act*  xxi.  1 ).  The  proximity 
af  Cos  to  these  two  important  places,  and  to  Cxi- 
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?  talent). 


<f  young  Hercules,  to  ri^bt. 


Obr.,  Head 
KOIoN 
"*T  '  MolXION, 
crab  and  bow  in  case,  all  within  dotted  square. 

Drs,  and  its  position  at  the  entrance  to  the  Archi- 
pelago from  the  east,  made  it  an  island  of  consid- 
erable consequence.  It  was  celebrated  for  its  light 
woven  fabrics  and  for  its  wines,  —  also  for  a  temple 
of  ALsculapius,  to  which  a  school  of  physicians  was 
at  tic  ho  I,  and  which  was  virtually,  from  its  votive 
models,  a  museum  of  anatomy  and  pathology.  The 
tm[K>ror  Claudius  bestowed  upon  Cos  the  privilege 
if  a  free  state  ( Tac.  Ann.  xii.  61 ).  The  chief  town 
(oi  the  same  name)  was  on  the  X.  E.  near  a  prutn- 


«  •  Stanchio  or  Stanlo,  the  present  name  of  Cos,  has 
1 1sen  from  a  slurred  pronunciation  of  «t  -ir  Ku  (mod- 
wa  Greek),  like  Stambul  from  «(  ritu  wo  W».  U. 

b  80  "Wl,  w  white  »  in  A.  V.  ibid.,  is  probably  not 
oolor,  bat  a  stuff 


ontory  called  Scandarium:  and  perhaps  it  is  to  the 
town  that  reference  is  made  in  the  Acts  (L  c) 
There  is  a  monograph  on  Cos  by  K  lister  (De  Ot 
Insula,  Halle,  1833),  and  a  very  useful  paper  oc 
the  subject  by  Col.  I^eake  (in  the  Trans,  of  tht 
HiHfoi  Soc.  of  JMeraturt,  vol.  i.,  second  series). 
An  account  of  the  island  will  be  found  in  Clarke's 
TrartU,  vol.  ii.,  pt.  i.,  pp.  196-213,  and  vol.  ii.,  pU 

ii.  ,  pp.  321-333;  but  the  best  description  is  in  Rosa, 
Rtistn  nacJt  Kot,  JIalictimassus,  u.  s.  w.  (Halle, 
1852),  with  which  his  Rrisen  auf  ilen  Gritch.  JnttiA 
should  be  compared,  vol.  ii.  (1843),  pp.  86-92,  voL 

iii.  (1845),  pp.  126-139.  J.  S.  H. 

CO'SAM  (KMaifi-  Cotan,  a  name  that  occurs 
nowhere  else  either  in  the  0.  T.  or  N.  T.,  aiid  is 
of  doubtful  etymology),  son  of  Ehnodam,  aiid  fifth 
before  Zorobabel,  in  the  line  of  Joseph  the  hus- 
band of  Mary,  Luke  iii.  28.  [Genealogies  o» 
Christ.]  A.  C.  H. 

•COTTAGE.    In  Is.  xxir.  20  the  Hebrew 

word  MHun&h,  rendered  "cottage"  in 

the  A.  V.,  would  be  better  translated  «  hammock." 
See  Bed,  p.  261.  A. 

COTTON  (D?"]3  :  *d>wo<rot,  ra  *ey)waWa, 
Esth.  i.  6,  where  the  Vulg.  has  carbasini  coioris,  as 
if  a  color,6  not  a  material  (so  in  A.  V.  "  green  *'), 
There  is  a  doubt  whether 


ETC?,  Shesh,  in  the  earlier  and  m  th« 

later  books  of  the  O.  T.  rendered  in  the  A.  V.  by 
M  white  linen,"  "  fine  linen,"  Ac.,  cotton  may  have 
been  included  as  well.  Both  thhh  and  fjutz  are 
said  by  Gesen.  (t.  r.)  to  be  from  roots  signifying 
originally  mere  whiteness;  a  sense  said  also  to  in- 
here  in  the  word  1?  (perhaps  Arab,  abyui, 

jAAjf,  m  white  "),  used  sometimes  instead  of,  and 
sometimes  together  with  sheth  to  mean  the  fabric. 

In  Ez.  xxvil.  7,  16,  0?B?»  thhh,  is  mentioned  as 
imported  into  Tyre  from  Egypt,  and  butz  as  from 

Syria.  Each  is  found  in  tum  coupled  with  ^C2"^S 
( jmrpura),  in  the  sei;se  of  "  purple  and  fine  linen," 
i.  f.  the  most  showy  and  costly  apparel  (oomp 
Prov.  xxxi.  22  with  Esth.  viii.  15).  'hie  dress  of 
tbe  Egyptian  priests,  at  any  rate  in  their  ministra- 
tions, was  without  doubt  of  linen  (Herod,  ii.  37), 
in  spite  of  Pliny's  assertion  (xix.  1,2)  that  they 
preferred  cotton.  Yet  cotton  garments  for  the  wor- 
ship of  the  temples  are  said  to  be  mentioned  in  the 
Rosetta  stone  (Wilkinson,  Anc.  t'-rrypt.  iii.  117) 
The  same  with  the  Jewish  ephod  and  other  priestly 
attire,  in  which  we  cannot  suppose  any  carelessness) 
to  have  prevailed.  If,  however,  a  .lew  happened  to 
liave  a  piece  of  cotton  cloth,  he  probably  would  not 
be  deterred  by  any  scruple  about  the  htterogtnen 
of  iMit.  xxii.  1 1  from  wearing  that  and  linen  to- 
gether.   There  is,  however,  no  word  for  the  cotton 

plmt  (like  H^tTr?  for  flax)  in  the  Hebrew,  nor 
any  reason  to  suppose  that  there  was  any  earl* 
knowledge  of  the  fabric. 

Tbe  Egyptian  mummy  swa things  also, 
which  are  said  to  remain  as  good  as 

jiy^,  barter,  "  silk The  ^"T^, "  sheets,"  marg 

"shirts,"  of  A.  V.  Judg.  xlr.  12, 13, 1 
Is.  ill  23,  is  perhaps  a  form  of  to 
«r,V««»  Mark  xJt.  61. 
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from  the  loom,  ire  decided,  after  much  controversy 
and  minute  analysis,  to  have  been  of  linen,  and 
not  cotton.  The  very  difficulty  of  deciding,  how- 
ever, shows  how  easily  even  scientific  observers 
may  mistake,  and,  much  more,  how  impossible  it 
would  have  been  for  ancient  popular  writers  to 
avoid  confusion.  Even  Greek  naturalists  sometimes 
clearly  include  "cotton  "  under  \ivov.  The  same 
appears  to  )*>  true  of  066*71,  bQovlov,  and  the  whole 
class  of  words  signifying  white  textile  vegetable 
fabrics.    The  proper  Oriental  name  for  the  article 

^51?  t°  occur  with  slight  variation  in  Sanskr. 
and  other  Oriental  languages'1)  is  rendered  "green" 
In  the  A.  V.  of  Esth.  i.  G,  but  Grecized  in  the 
I .XX.  by  Kapraaiyois.  From  the  same  word,  with 
which  either  their  Alexandrian  or  Parthian  inter- 
course might  familiarize  them,  the  latins  borrowed 
carbasus,  completely  current  in  poetical  use  in  the 
golden  and  silver  jieriod  of  I.atinity,  for  sails,  awn- 
ings, Ac.  Varro  knew  of  tree-wool  on  the  author- 
ity of  Ctesiaa,  contemporary  with  Herodotus.  The 
Greeks,  through  the  commercial  consequences  of 
Alexander's  conquests,  must  have  known  of  cot- 
ton cloth,  and  more  or  less  of  the  plant.  Amasis  h 
indeed  (about  n.  c.  540)  sent  as  a  present  from 
Egypt  a  corslet  Kucoffftnfu'yoy  XPV<T¥  Ka^  ipiotai 
kvh  £v\ov  (Herod,  iii.  47),  which  l'liny  says  was 
•till  existing  in  his  time  in  a  temple  in  Khodes,  and 
that  the  minuteness  of  its  fibre  had  provoked  the 
experiments  of  the  curious.  Cotton  was  manu- 
factured and  worn  extensively  in  Egypt,  but  extant 
monuments  give  no  proof  of  its  grow  th,  as  in  the 
case  of  flax,  in  that  country  (Wilkinson,  tb.  pp. 
116-139,  and  plate  No.  35G);  indeed,  had  it  been  a 
general  product,  wc  could  scarcely  have  missed  find- 
ing tome  trace  of  it  on  the  monumental  details  of 
ancient  Egyptian  art*,  trades,  Ac. ;  but,  especially, 
when  l'liny  (a.  n.  115)  asserts  that  cotton  was  then 
grown  in  Egypt,  a  statement  confirmed  by  .tubus 
Pollux  (a  century  later),  we  can  hardly  resist  the 
inference  that,  at  least  as  a  curiosity  and  as  an  ex- 
periment, some  plantations  existed  there.  This  is 
the  more  likely  since  we  find  the  cotton-free  (yo»- 
typium  arboreum,  less  usual  than,  and  distinct  from, 
the  cotton  pbmt,  pits,  htrbuc.)  is  mentioned  still 
by  Fliny  as  the  only  remarkable  tree  of  the  adja- 
cent Ethiopia;  and  since  Arabia,  on  its  other  side, 
appears  to  have  known  cotton  c  from  time  immemo- 
rial, to  grow  it  in  abundance,  and  in  parts  to  be 
highly  favorable  to  that  product.  In  India,  how- 
ever, wo  have  the  earliest  records  of  the  use  of  cot- 
ton for  dress;  of  which,  including  the  starching  of 
It,  some  curious  traces  are  found  as  early  as  800  11. 
c,  in  the  Institutes  of  Manu ;  also  (it  is  said,  on 
the  authority  of  Prof.  Wilson)  in  the  Kig-Veda, 
105,  v.  8.  For  these  and  some  other  curious  an- 
tiquities of  the  subject,  see  h'oylc's  Culture  and 
Commerce  of  Cottun  in  Inilia,  pp.  117-122. 

Cotton  is  now?  Iwth  grown  and  manufactured  in 
various  parts  of  Syria  and  Palestine,  and,  owing 
probably  to  it  i  being  loss  conductive  of  heat,  seems 
preferred  for  turbans  and  shirts  to  linen ;  but  there 
is  no  proof  that,  till  they  came  in  contact  with  Pcr- 


a  Kurpasa  or  kurpasum  is  the  Sanskr.  Kvptu  in 
Dludee  means  the  cotton  two  or  pod  with  seed,  which 
n  the  Bengalee  is  kapaxer,  and  iu  the  Bombay  dialect, 
Ufoo- 

t>  So  Burckhardt  (7Va»\  Xnb.  App.  iii.  p.  516,  note) 
taentions  a  *  species  of  culniss  made  of  quilted  cot- 
'00"  M  still  worn  by  certain  tribes  adjacent  to  the 


COURT 

I  aia  the  Hebrews  generally  knew  of  it  u  a  distinel 

fabric  from  linen,  whilst  the  negative  proof  of  lan- 
guage and  the  probabilities  of  fact  offer  a  strong 
presumption  that,  if  they  obtained  it  at  all  in  com- 
merce, they  confounded  it  with  linen  under  the 
terms  thfsfi  or  butz.  The  greater  cleanliness  and 
durability  of  linen  probably  established  its  superi- 
ority over  cotton  for  sepulchral  purposes  in  the  X. 
T.  period,  by  which  time  the  latter  must  have  been 
commonly  known,  and  thus  there  is  no  reason  for 
assigning  cotton  as  the  material  of  the  606*ia  and 
ivr&fia  of  which  we  read,  l  or  the  whole  subject, 
see  \  ates's  Textrinum  Antvpiorvm,  pt.  i.  chap.  ri. 
and  app.  D.  H.  H. 

COUCH.  [Bkd.] 

COUNCIL.  (1.)  cWJpior,  the 
council  of  the  Sanhedrim,  which  sat  at . 
[Sanhedrim.]  (2.)  avvtSpta  (Matt.  x.  17, 
Mark  xiii.  9),  the  lesser  courts,  of  which  there  were 
two  at  Jerusalem,  and  one  in  each  town  of  Pales- 
tine. The  constitution  of  these  courts  is  a  doubt- 
ful point;  according  to  Talmudical  writers  the 
number  of  judges  was  twenty-three  in  places  where 
there  was  a  population  of  120,  and  three  where  the 
population  fell  below  that  numlier  (MLshn.  tianhedr. 
1,  §  G).  Joseph  us,  however,  gives  a  different  ac- 
count: he  states  that  the  court,  as  constituted  by 
Moses  (Deut.  xvi.  18;  comp.  Ant.  iv.  8,  §  14),  con- 
sisted of  seven  judges,  each  of  whom  had  two  Le- 
vites  as  assessors;  accordingly  in  the  reform  which 
he  carried  out  in  Galilee,  he  appointed  seven  judges 
for  the  trial  of  minor  otlenses  (IS.  J.  ii.  20,  §  5). 
The  statement  of  Josephus  is  generally  accepted  as 
correct;  but  it  should  le  noticed  that  these  courts 
were  not  always  in  existence;  they  may  have  been 
instituted  by  himself  on  what  he  conceived  to  be 
the  true  Mosaic  model ;  a  supposition  which  is  ren- 
dered probable  by  his  further  institution  of  a  coun- 
cil of  Seventy,  which  served  as  a  court  for  capital 
offenses,  altogether  independent  of  the  Sanhedrim 
at  Jerusalem  ( IV/.  §  14;  Ji.J.  ii.  20,  §  5).  The 
existence  of  local  courts,  however  constituted,  is 
clearly  implied  in  the  passages  quoted  from  the  N 
T. ;  and  perhaps  the  jiu/ymt  n(  (Matt.  v.  21)  applies 
tp  them.  (3.)  avfi&ovXtov  (Acts  xxv.  12),  a  kind 
of  jury  or  privy  council,  consisting  of  a  certain 
number  of  assessors  (amsili trii.  Suet.  Tib.  33,  55), 
who  assisted  h'oman  governors  in  the  administra- 
tion of  justice  and  other  public  matters. 

W.  L.  D. 

COURT,  an  open  inclosurc,  applied  in  the  A. 
V.  most  commonly  to  the  inclosures  of  the  Taber- 
nacle  and  the  Temple.  The  Hebrew  word  invaria- 
bly used  for  the  fonuer  is  Chatter,  iri?,  from  a 

root,  "^Vn,  to  surround  (Gescn.  p.  512).  (Sou, 
amongst  others,  Ex.  xxvii.  !),  to  xl.  33;  I^ev.  vi.  16; 
Num.  iii.  2G,  Ac)  The  same  word  is  also  most 
frequently  used  for  the  »•  courts  "  of  the  Temple, 
as  1  K.  vi.  3G,  vii.  8;  2  K.  xxiii.  12;  2  Chr.  xxxin. 
5;  Ps.  xcii.  13,  Ac.  In  2  Chr.  iv  9,  uid  ri.  13, 
however,  a  different  word  is  employed,  apparently 


o  > 


6  Arab.  Coin,     >  \n  V  means:  (1)  any  annua* , 

(2)  anything  betweeu  two  leaves ;  (3)  the  well-known 
"cotton"  plant.  Thi*  evolving  of  the  special  froa 
the  general  sense  seems  to  ludieale  that  the  nam*  ■  eo* 
ton  »  is  originally  Arabic  ;  though  it  may  be  trvm  tbm 
the  plant  U  Indigenous  I 
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far  the  nine  places  —  AzArAh,  HTW,  from  a  root 
jf  similar  meaning  to  the  above.    This  word  also 
occurs  in  Ez.  xliii.  14,  17,  20,  xlv.  19  (A.  V.  "  set-  ' 
tie"),  but  perhaps  with  a  different  force.  Ckalzir 
also  designates  the  court  of  a  prison  (Xeh.  iii.  20 ;  . 
Jer.  xxxii.  2,  Ac),  of  a  private  house  (2  Sam.  xvii.  ( 
18),  and  of  a  palace  (2  K.  xx.  4;  Esth.  i.  ft,  Ac).  ( 
In  Am.  vii.  13,  where  the  Hebrew  word  is  lidh  =  ( 
»  "  house,"  our  translators,  anxious  to  use  a  term  | 
applicable  specially  to  a  king's  residence,  have  put  ( 
•'court."    [House;  Tabkkn.ulk;  Tkmi-lk.] 

The  word  ckatser  is  very  often  employed  for  the  |  ( 
incloaurcs  of  the  villages  of  1'alestine,  and  under  :  | 
the  form  of  Hazcr  or  Hazor  frequently  occurs  in 
the  names  of  places  in  the  A.  V.    [Hazkk:  Vil-  i 
lage.]  G. 

*  In  Matt.  xxvi.  69  (ver.  58  may  be  doubtful);  * 
Mark  xiv.  06  (perhaps  also  ver.  54)  and  xv.  16;  1 
John  xvi'ii.  15,  au\4\  should  be  rendered  "court," 
L  e.  the  quadrangle  around  which  the  house  or  1 
palace  of  the  high-priest  was  built,  and  not  "  pal- 
ace" or  "hall  '  (A.  V'.).    Peter  himself  was  not 
in  the  room  of  the  palace  where  the  Saviour  was 
on  trial,  as  the  English  reader  would  be  led  to  sup- 
pose, but  was  in  the  court  outside.    [See  Hol'sk; 
Pktkk.]  H. 

COUTHA  (Kotrfa;  [Vat.  omita:]  Phusa),  1 
Esdr.  v.  32.  Tltere  is  no  name  corresponding  with 
thu  in  the  lisU  of  Ezra  and  Nehemiah.  [He  is 
mentioned  as  one  of  those  whose  sons  were  "  ser- 
vant* of  the  temple  "  after  the  return  from  the  Cap- 
tivity.-11.] 

COVENANT  (»Tn3:  StaHm;  once, 
Wisd.  i.  16,  avy&f)KV'-  "i  o!  T.  favlut,  pactum  — 
often  interchangeably,  Gen.  ix.,  xvii.;  Num.  xxv.; 
hi  Apocr.  UtUvnentum,  but  sacramentum,  2  Esdr. 
ii.  7;  *ponsione$,  Wisd.  i.  16:  in  N.  T.  tettamentum 
[absque  fuedere,  Bom.  i.  31;  Gr.  aovvBtrovt  ] ). 
The  Hebrew  word  is  derived  by  Geseuius  from  the 

root  i"P2,  i.  q.  rH^«  "ne  CUV  and  t**"*  to 
mean  primarily  "a  cutting,"  with  reference  to  the 
custom  of  cutting  or  dividing  animals  in  two,  and 
passing  between  the  parts  in  ratifying  a  covenant 
(Gen.  xv.;  Jer.  xxxiv.  18,  19).  Hence  the  expres- 
sion "to  cut  a  covenant"  (fY*"^  rP3,  Gen. 

xv.  18,  or  simply  rP3,  with  H*")?  understood, 
1  Sam.  xi.  2)  is  of  frequent  occurrence.  (Comp. 
SpKia  ri^vetv,  re/tret*  awoviii,  icere,  ferire, 
pcraUcrc  fa*lus.)    Professor  I^e  suggesU  (Htb. 

Lex.  a.  v.  *T^5)  that  the  proper  signification  of 
the  word  is  an  eatiny  together,  or  ban/put,  from 

tbj  meaning  "  to  cat,"  which  the  root  some- 
times bears,  because  among  the  Orientals  to  eat 
together  amounts  almost  to  a  covenant  of  friend- 
ship. This  view  is  supported  by  Gen.  xxxi.  46, 
•here  Jacob  and  Uban  cat  together  on  the  heap  j 
of  stones  which  they  have  set  up  in  ratifying  the 
covenant  between  them.  It  affords  also  a  satisfac- 
tory explanation  of  the  expression  «  a  covenant  of 

nit "  (rV?t?  ns"J5,  J.o^kt)  oAo'i,  Num.  xviii. 
IP;  2  Chr.  xiii.  3).  when  the  Eastern  idea  of  eat- 
ftg  salt  together  is  remembered.    If,  however,  the 

ither  derivation  of  jT"^  be  adopt**  this  expres- 
sion may  be  expUuned  by  supposing  salt  to  have 
seen  eaten,  or  offered  with  accompanying  sacrifices, 
«u  occasion  of  very  solemn  covenant"  or  it  may 


be  regarded  as  figurative,  denoting,  (ither,  from 
the  use  of  salt  in  sacrifice  (Lev.  ii.  13;  Mark  ix 
49),  the  sacredness,  or,  from  the  preserving  quuli 
tics  of  salt,  the  perpetuity,  of  the  covenant. 

In  the  N.  T.  the  word  StatHiKn  is  frequently, 
though  by  no  means  uniformly,  translated  testa- 
ment in  the  English  Authorized  Version,  whence 
the  two  divisions  of  the  Bible  have  received  their 
common  English  names.  This  translation  is  per- 
haps due  to  the  Vulgate,  which  having  adopted 
tettamentum  as  the  equivalent  for  iia&^tcn  in  the 
Apocr.,  uses  it  always  as  such  in  the  X.  T.  (see 
above).  There  seems,  however,  to  I «  no  necessity 
for  the  introduction  of  a  new  word  conveying  a 

new  idea.  The  LXX.  having  rendered 
(which  never  means  will  or  testament,  but  alwayii 
covenant  or  agreement)  by  8«a0^*Tj  consistently 
throughout  the  O.  T.,  the  X.  T.  writers,  in  adopt- 
ing that  word,  may  naturally  be  supposed  to  intend 
to  convey  to  their  readers,  most  of  them  familiar 
with  the  Greek  O.  T.,  the  same  idea.  Moreover, 
in  the  majority  of  cases  the  same  thing  which  bee 

been  called  a  «  covenant "  CT"13)  in  the  0.  T.  ia 
referred  to  in  the  N.  T.  (e.  y.  2  Cor.  iii.  14;  Heb. 
vii.,  ix.;  Rev.  xi.  19);  while  in  the  same  context 
the  same  word  and  thing  in  the  Greek  are  in  the 
English  sometimes  represented  by  "  covenant,"  and 
sometimes  by  "testament"  (Heb.  vii.  22,  viii.  8- 
13,  ix.  15).  In  the  confessedly  difficult  passage, 
Heb.  ix.  16, 17,  the  word  JiatHjwT?  lias  been  thought 
by  many  commentators  alosolulely  to  require  the 
meaning  of  trill  or  testament.  (  m  the  other  side, 
however,  it  may  be  alleged,  that  in  addition  to  what 
has  just  been  said  as  to  the  usual  meaning  of  the 
word  in  X.  T.,  the  word  occurs  twice  in  the  con- 
text, where  its  meaning  must  necessarily  be  the 

same  as  the  translation  of  iT^2,  and  in  the  un- 

questionable  sense  of  covenant  (cf.  8ia^«r»j  «a»^, 
Heb.  ix.  15,  with  tho  same  expression  in  viii.  8; 
and  htafH\K-n,  ix.  16, 17,  with  ver.  20,  and  Ex.  xxir. 
8).  If  this  sense  of  Jia^mj  l>e  retained,  we  may 
either  render  inl  ytxpoii,  "  over,  or  in  the  case  of, 
dead  sacrifices,"  and  6  BiaBtufvos,  "  the  mediating 
sacrifice"  (Scholefield's  Hint*  for  an  improrea 
Translation  of  the  X.  T.),  or  "(with  Ehrard  and 
others)  restrict  the  statement  of  ver.  16  to  the  O. 
T.  idea  of  a  covenant  between  man  and  God,  in 
which  man,  as  guilty,  must  always  be  represented 
by  a  sacrifice  with  which  he  was  so  completely 
identified,  that  in  its  person  he  (6  itudttxtvot,  the 
human  covenanter)  actually  died  (cf.  Matt,  xxvi 
28). 

In  its  Biblical  meaning  of  a  compact  or  agree- 
ment between  two  parties,  the  won!  is  used  —  1. 
Improperly,  of  a  covenant  between  God  and  man 
Man  not  being  in  any  way  in  the  position  of  ao 
independent  covenanting  party,  the  phrase  is  evi- 
dently used  by  way  of  accommodation.  Strictly 
'  speaking,  such  a  covenant  is  quite  unconditional, 
and  amounts  to  a  promise  (Gal.  iii.  15  ff,  where 
ivayyeKiu  and  otaMixv  are  used  almost  as  syno- 
nyms) or  act  of  mere  favor  (Ps.  lxxxix.  28,  where 

ipri  stands  in  parallelism  with  TV"??)  on  Code 

part.  Thus  the  assurance  given  by  God  after  the 
Hood,  tha».  «  like  judgment  should  not  be  repeated, 
and  that  the  recurrence  of  the  seasons,  and  of  day 
and  night,  snould  not  cease,  is  called  a  covenant 
(Gen.  ix.;  Jer.  xxxiii.  2J).  Gcuerally,  however, 
the  form  of  a  covenant  ia  maintained  by  the  bene 
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Jte  which  God  engages  to  bestow  being  made  by  i 
Wm  dependent  upon  the  fulfillment  of  certain  con-  ! 
Attions  which  be  imposes  on  man.    Thus  the  cove- 
nant with  Abraham  was  conditioned  by  circumcision 
(Acta  vii.  8),  the  omission  of  which  was  declared 
tantamount  to  a  breach  of  the  covenant  (den.  xvii. } ; 
the  covenant  of  the  priesthood,  by  zeal  for  God,  his 
honor  and  service  (Num.  xxv.  12,  13;  Deut.  xxxiii 
0;  Neb.  xiii.  29;  Mai.  ii.  4,  5);  the  covenant  of 
Sinai,  by  the  observance  of  the  ten  commandments 
(hx.  xxxiv.  27,  28;  Uv.  xxvi.  15),  which  are  there- 
fore called  "Jehovah's  covenant  "  (Deut.  iv.  13)  a 
name  which  was  extended  to  all  the  books  of  Moses, 
if  not  to  the  whole  body  of  Jewish  canonical  Script- 
ures (2  Cor.  iii.  13,  14).    This  last-men tioned  cov- 
enant, which  was  renewed  at  different  periods  of 
Jewish  history  (Deut.  xxix.;  Josh,  xxiv.;  2  Chr, 


COVERING  OP  THE  EYES 
•  COVERING  OF  THE  EYES  TL, 
Hebrew  word  jTD?  occurs  in  eight  passages  of 
the  Old  Testament;  "in  six  of  which  (Gen.  xx.  16 
Ex.  xxii.  27,  Job  xxiv.  7,  xxvi.  6,  xxxi.  19,  It. 


x-,  xxiii.,  xxix.,  xxxiv.;  Ezr.  x.;  Neh.  ix.,  x.),  is 
0M  ™  «>«  tw°  principal  covenanU  between  God  and 
man.    They  are  distinguished  as  ol  J  and  new  (Jer 
xxxi.  31-34;  Heb.  viii.  8-13,  x.  16),  with  reference 
to  the  order,  not  of  their  institution  but  of  their 
actual  development  (Gal.  iii.  17);  and  also  as  being 
the  instruments  respective!  v  of  bondage  and  free- 
dom (Gal.  iv.  24).    The  litter  of  these  covenant* 
appears  to  be  represented  in  Gal.  iii.  under  a  twofold 
aspect,  as  being  a  covenant  between  the  First  and 
Second  Persons  of  the  blessed  Trinitv  (ver.  16  and 
rer.  20,  as  explained  by  Scholefield,  "Ellicott,  Ac.), 
and  also  a  covenant,  conditioned  by  faith  in  Christ, 
between  God  and  man.    (See  Hishop  Hopkins's 
Hot*r,  vol.  ii.  pp.  299-398,  and  H'ittius  on  the 
Covenants,  for  the  theology  of  the  sulject.)  Con- 
auitently  with  this  representation  of  God  s  dealings 
with  man  under  the  form  of  a  covenant,  such  cov- 
enant is  said  to  I*  confirmed  in  conformity  to  hu- 
man custom  by  an  oath  (Deut.  iv.  31;  I's.  lxxxix. 
3)  to  be  sanctioned  by  curses  to  fall  upon  the  un- 
faithful (Deut.  xxix.  21),  and  to  be  accompanied  by 

a  sign  (nSs),  auch  as  the  rainbow  (Gen.  ix.),  cir- 
cumcision (Gen.  xvii.),  or  the  Sabbath  (Ex.  xxxi. 
16, 17). 

2.  Pivperly,  of  a  cortnnnt  between  man  and 
man,  ».  e.  a  solemn  compact  or  agreement,  either 
between  tribes  or  nations  (1  Sam.  xi.  1;  Josh,  ix 
8,  15),  or  between  individuals  (Gen.  xxxi.  44)  by 
which  each  party  bound  himself  to  fulfill  certain 
conditions,  and  was  assured  of  receiving  certain  ad- 
vantoges  in  making  such  a  covenant  God  was 
eolcmnly  invoked  as  witness  (Gen.  xxxi.  50),  whence 
the  expiession  "a  covenant  of  Jehovah"  (iT^$ 
nVT?,  l  Sam.  xx.  8,  comp.  Ez.  xvii.  19),  and  an 
oath  was  sworn  (Gen.  xxi.  31);  and  accordingly  a 
breach  of  covenant  was  regarded  as  a  very  heinous 
»in  (Ez.  xvii.  12-20).    A  sign  (fTS)  or  witness 

v^r)  of  the  covenant  was  sometimes  framed,  such 
as  a  gift  (Gen.  xxi.  30),  or  a  pillar,  or  heap  of 
stones  erected  (Gen.  xxxi.  52).  The  marriace 
aompact  is  called  »  the  covenant  of  God,"  Prov.  ii. 
17  (see  Mai.  ii.  14).  The  word  covenant  came  to 
be  applied  to  »  sure  ordinance,  such  as  that  of  the 
ahew-bread  fLer,  xxiv.  8);  and  is  used  figuratively 
in  anch  expressions  as  a  covenant  with  death  (Is. 
ixviii.  18),  or  with  the  wild  beasts  (Hos.  ii.  18). 

The   phrases  iTH^    ^55,   mjp  *tr'2S, 
lords  or  men  of  ones  covenant,"  are 'employed 
to  denote  confederacy  (Gen.  xiv.  13,  Ob.  7). 

T.  T.  P. 


 ,  xxxi.  19,  1%  L 

J)  it  is  translated  "covering"  in  the  A.  V.;  bi 
one  (Ex.  xxi.  10)  it  is  translated  "  raiment  "  and 
in  one  (Deut.  xxii.  12)  "vesture." 

The  meaning  of  the  phrase,  "covering  of  the 
eyes,"  in  (Jen.  xx.  16,  and  the  construction  and 
import  of  the  sentence,  are  still  subjects  of  discus- 
sion, even  among  the  latest  interpreters.  "Tot 
P«neexstant  expUcaUones,  qnot  sunt  interpretes  " 
(Jios.).    The  points  still  at  issue  hare  respect  to 
almost  every  word  in  the  sentence.    The  pronoun 
N^H  (he  or  it)  may  be  referred  (a)  to  Abraham 
himself,  or  (b)  to  the  present  made  to  him.    «  A 
covering  of  the  eyes"  may  mean  (c)  a  literal  veil, 
or  ('/)  a  veil  in  a  figurative  sense  as  a  protective 
influence,  or  (e)  with  a  different  allusion,  a  means 
of  pacification.  By  "  the  eyes  "  may  be  meant  (f) 
those  of  Sarah  herself,  or  (o)  in  connection  with 
the  following  bb>,  those  of  all  around  her  and 
in  intercourse  with  her.  The  word  "  all "  (in  bbb) 
may  refer  (h)  to  things  (namely,  art,),  or  (•)  to 
persons.    In  the  last  clause,  HM  may  be  (J)  a 
preposition,  or  (I)  the  sign  of  the"  accusative  case, 
after  ^HJi  or  (/)  as  the  punctata!*  have  indica- 
ted by  the  AU,nach,  in  connection  with  the  follow- 
ing verb.    The  form  iin^b  may  be  (*»)  the  2d 
pen.  fern,  of  the  perfect,  or  (n)  the  participle  used 
as  the  3d  pers.  fern. 

No.  a,  in  conjunction  with  rf,  was  well  expressed 
by  Calvin  :  "  Docetur  enim  Sara,  maritum  cui 
juncta  est,  instar  veli  esse,  quo  se  tegere  debeat,  n« 
exposita  sit  alienis."  So  Vitringa.  Put  Tiele  just] v 
object*,  that  in  this  view,  the  present  of  a  thousand 
silvcrlings,  with  which  Abimelech  prefaces  this  re- 
mark, has  no  significance. 

Ewald  (Am/.  Lehrb.  p.  281),  combining  a,  rf,  g, 
m,  translates  and  explains  thus:  "  lie  is  to  thee 
a  covering  of  the  eyes  for  every  one  who  is  with 
Otee  (so  that,  under  his  protection,  no  impure  eye 
can  with  impunity  venture  to  look  on  thee),  and 
towarvl  every  one ;  to  dott  thou  right  thyself  (defend 
thy  right)." 

Geseniua,  combining  b,  e,  f  h,  j,  a,  translates 
and  explains  thus:  "  So  this  (the  thousand  ailver- 
lings)  is  to  thee  a  penalty  [satisfaction]  fn-  all  which 
(has  happened)  with  thee  and  before  all;  and  she 
was  amricttd  (had  nothing  to  say  in  excuse).  Com- 
pare Gen.  xxxii.  21,  /  will  carer  his  face  (appear 
him)  with  the  jresent."  So  Keil,  and  also  Delitxsch ; 
except  that  they  take  HTl^h  (to)  as  the  2d  pers., 

and  bb  (j)  as  referring  to  persona:  "  So  it  is  to 
thee  a  covering  of  the  eyes  (an  expiatory  gift)  m 
reference  to  nil  who  are  with  thee  (because  all  in 
the  household  shared  their  mistress's  dishonor) ;  to 
thou  art  righted  (properly,  prorerf,  namely,  to  be 
the  one  who  suffered  wrong)." 

So  the  passage  is  understood  by  Tuch.  ne  takes 
exception,  however  (after  Schumann)  to  Ewald'a 

and  Gesenius'a  construction  of  the  second  HN, 
rhich  should  be  construed  aa  the  one  Immedisteij 
preceding  it;  for  bb  flS")  ^JW  must  not  bt 
I  arbitrarily  separated  «n  construction  and 
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Hence  be  Uanslates:  '/or  all  which  (ha*  been,  or, 
i  place)  with  thee  and  with  all,  that  thou 
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aayut  be  righterl." 

Baumgarten  (Theol.  Comm.  sum  rttU.)  has  re- 
rived  Schroeder's  interpretation  (followe*1.  by  liuacn- 
miiiiCT  and  others),  taking  "covering  o!  the  eye*  " 
(c)  in  the  seusc  of  a  literal  veil;  not,  however,  as 
Schroeder  viewed  it,  as  the  token  of  a  married 
woman,  but  simply  as  a  means  of  concealing  ber 
beauty,  and  thus  avoiding  the  danget  referred  to  in 
v.  11.    BaumgarUn  supposes  Uiat  after  Athnach 

the  accusative  construction  is  resumed  in  HS") 

(4),  taking  HrOb  a«  the  2*1  pers.  perf.  (m),  and 
translates:  "rm~/~»// this  (I  do,  or,  I  give)  that  thou 
maytsl  be  righttd." 

I.ange,  understanding  by  "  covering  of  the  race 
a  veil  in  the  figurative  sense,  finds  (with  Ixs  L'lerc) 
a  double  meaning  in  the  expression;  namely,  a  gift 
of  atonement  and  reconciliation,  which  at  the  same 
time  shall  be  as  a  veil  to  all  eyes,  by  indicating  the 
relation  of  one  married  to  a  husband. 

On  these  views  it  may  be  remarked,  that  the 
form  of  the  expression,  "  covering  of  the  eyes,"  (not 
"of  the  face.  ')  seems  to  lie  decisive  against  the 
supposition  that  a  veil  is  meant,  either  as  worn  by 
Sarah  for  concealing  ber  person  from  the  sight  of 
others,  or  by  them  to  restrict  their  sight.  In  the 
former  case,  the  expression  should  have  been,  "cov- 
ering of  the  face  "  (D*^).  A  "  covering  of  the 
eyes,"  in  the  literal  sense,  can  mean  nothing  else 
than  the  repression  of  the  improper  use  of  the  eyes, 
as  of  wanton  looks.  This,  with  reference  to  Sarah, 
is  inapposite,  as  no  such  fault  is  laid  to  her  charge; 
and  if  understood  of  others  ("a  covering  of  the 
eyes  to  all  who  are  with  thee"),  a  veil  cannot  be 
meant,  for  that  is  used  for  concealment,  and  not 
for  the  purpose  of  obstructing  the  vision.  The  ob- 
jection lies  equally  against  the  supposition  of  a  veil 
in  a  figurative  sense,  since  this  must  conform  to 
the  literal  and  proper  use  of  the  term. 

The  only  alternative  remaining,  is  to  take  the 
expression,  "  covering  of  the  eyes,"  in  its  strict  and 
proper  sense,  instead  of  a  veil  for  the  face;  either 
with  Ewald,  as  referring  to  Abraham,  her  lawful 
protector  from  the  wanton  gaze  of  others,  or  with 
(iesenius,  as  a  figurative  expression  for  a  peace  - 
offering.  In  favor  of  the  former,  is  the  juxtaposition 

uf  the  pronoun  (he,  or  it)  with  "  thy  brother," 
makingthis  its  most  natural  antecedent ;  an  objection 
to  the  latter  view,  which  is  but  partially  obviated 

by  the  use  of  WT1  for  both  genders  in  the  Penta- 
teuch. But  on  the  contrary,  against  Kwald's  view 
lies  the  more  serious  objection,  that  Abimelech 
prefaces  this  remark  with  a  statement  which  has 
no  bearing  on  it ;  and  thus  a  jwrt  of  what  he  says 
to  Sarah  herself  is  without  significance,  as  addressed 
to  her. 

'Hie  ancient  versions  are  all  at  fault  here,  and 
throw  no  light  on  the  true  rendering  and  inter- 
pretation (unless  we  understand  the  Septuagint 
rersion  with  tlesenius),  showing  that  it  was  as 
limcult  then  as  it  is  now.  T.  J.  C. 


the  feminine  gen  ler  is  required  by  the  eense.  !■ 
Job  xxi.  10  and  Is.  xi.  7,  the  A.  V.  has  "cow  "  m 

the  rendering  of  n*J«  the  fern,  form  of  "a 
bullock."  W.  D. 


COZ   (.V'lf?  [a  :  K»«:    Cos),  a  man 

among  the  descendants  of  Judah  (I  Chr.  iv.  8). 

•  The  name  also  of  one  of  the  Levitcs  (sec  1 
(  hr.  xxiv.  10;  Ezr.  ii.  Gl ;  Neh.  iii.  4,  21 ;  vii.  03). 
The  article  is  prefixed  in  these  passages,  and  in  the 
first  of  them  retained  in  the  A.  V.  (Hakkoz. 
which  see).  H. 


tVv 


COZ'BI  02T2  [deceptive,  lying]  :  Xa<r£/, 
[Vat.  •£«:]  -io»-T  Xoafiia:  C»M),  a  Midiauite 
woman,  daughter  of  /.nr.  one  of  the  chiefs  of  the 
nation  (Num.  xxv.  15,  18). 

•  CRACKNELS  (in  1  Kings  xiv.  3,  A.  V.), 
denotes  crumb-cakes,  "so  called  from  the  sharp 
noise  made  when  breaking  "  (Eastwood  &  Wright' • 
Bible  Wurd-Iiouk,  p.  134).    They  formed  a  part 
of  the  present  which  the  wife  of  Jeroboam  carried 
to  the  prophet  Ahyah  (comp.  1  Sam.  ix.  7,  8;  xvi. 
20)  when  she  went  to  learn  from  him  the  issue  of 
her  son  s  sickness.     They  were  different  from  ordi- 
nary loaves,  for  both  are  mentioned  together  in  the 
above  passage,   burst  says  tlicy  were  perhaps  small 
dried  cakes,  and  pricked  or  (minted  like  biscuit, 
such  as  common  people  carried  with  them  on  jour- 
neys (IMr.  «.  Chald.   Wdrterb.  ii.  53).  Being 
i  bus  dry  and  hard,  they  would  have  the  quality 
expressed  by  the  English  name,  but  inferred  only 
from  the  Hebrew.    The  queen  took  such  cakes  with 
her,  because  she  wished  to  conceal  her  rank  and 
appear  as  an  ordinary  person.    See  Bunsen's  BibeU 
ire rk  on  1  Kings  xiv.  3.    The  Hebrew  term  is  that 
in  Josh.  ix.  5,  12,  usually  understood  there  of  bread 
so  old  as  to  be  dry  and  spotted  with  mould.  But 
the  etymology  is  verv  obscure.    Sec  Hirst's  Con- 
curd,  s.  v.,  and  ties.  77.es.  ii.  909.  H 

CRANE  (WD  or  D^D,  si3j  or  tt$  [horu, 
from  the  flectness  of  the  swallow] :     AiB^e:  puUiu 
hiruntlinu,  hirunh).     There  can  1*  little  doubt 
that  the  A.  V.  is  incorrect  in  rendering  $ut  by 
"crane,"  which  bird  is  probably  intended  by  the 
Hebrew  word  'dyiir,  translated   "•wallow"  by 
the  A.  V.    [Swai.IjOvt.]    Mention  is 'made  of 
the  »ui  in  Hczekiah's   prayer  (Is.  xxxviii.  14). 
"Like  a  «2sor  an  \igur  so  did  I  twitter;"  and 
again  in  Jcr.  viii.  7  these  two  words  occur  in  the 
same  order,  "the  sis  and  the  'Ag&r  olwerve  the 
time  of  their  coming:"  from  which  passage  we 
learn  that  Iwth  birds  were  migratory.  According 
to  the  testimony  of  most  of  the  ancient  versions, 
sit  denotes  a  "swallow."    The  passage  in  J  ere 
miali  (/.  c),  compared  with  the  twittering  note*  of 
the  tut  in  Hczekiahs  prayer,  goes  far  to  establish 
this  translation,  for  the  Hebrew  v?rb«  which  ia 
rendered  "chatter"  by  the  A.  V.  more  properly 
signifies  to  "chirp"  or  to  "twitter,"  the  term  be- 
ing  evidently,  as  Bochart  (Hitroz.  ii.  G05)  has 
shown,  onomatopoetic,  indicative  of  the  notes  of 
the  bird.   Tlie  Italians  about  Venice  call  a  swallow 
zizilhi,  and.  its  chirping  they  express  by  zizillare 
(see  Bochart,  L  c).    The  expression  "like  a  swal- 
and  low  did  I  twitter"  may  perhaps  appear  to  °ol* 


COW.    The  Ileb.  words  ^2,  H^-,  ~m  j  -  T,,-^  of' mou'nifui ' complaint,  the 

"iV:;  have  been  treated  of  under  Bull.    The  A.  j  lotes  of  the  various  species  of  the  UirwuUmdtt 

f.  renders  by  "cow,"  both  ~)"2,  in  Ez.  iv.  15,,  

Ml  "iHd  in  Ler.  xxii.  28;  Num.  RfflL  17,  where  I  •  ^3 
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CRATES 


CRETE 


Ming  expressive  of  happiness  rather  than  of  grief ; " 
but  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  ancicnU  re- 
garded the  swallow  as  a  mournful  bird:  and  it  is 
worthy  of  remark  that,  according  to  I>r.  Kcnnicott, 
in  thirteen  Codices  of  Jeremiah  {I.  r.)  the  word 
IsU  occurs  insteul  of  sit:  it  is  probable  therefore 
that  the  story  of  I'rocne,  Tereus,  Ac,  of  Grecian 
mythology  had  its  source  in  ancient  Kgxptian  fa- 
ble, Isia,  as  the  Egyptians  say,  having  Lieen  clanged 

into  a  swallow.  Tlic  Hebrew  wonl  lhri>r  (111?) 
ts  noticed  under  the  article  Swallow.    W.  II 

CRATES  (Kparrji:  Vulu'.  translates  jmihtut 
<<;/),  governor  of  the  Cyprians  [6  Iwl  twv  K.),  who 
was  left  in  charge  of  the  ••  castle"  (rqs  aKpow6- 
ktws)  of  Jerusalem  (?),  during  the  al>sencc  of 
Sostratus,  in  the  reign  of  Antiochus  Kpiphanes  (2 
Mace.  iv.  •>!>)• 

CREDITOR.  [Loan.] 

CRES'CENS  (KpjtTKrit  [the  Creek  for  the 
Ijitin  name  Crtfcens,  "  increasing"],  2  Tim.  iv.  10), 
an  assistant  of  St.  Paul  [who  went  from  Koine  to 
Galatia.  perhaps  sent  by  the  Apostle],  said  to  have 
been  one  of  the  seventy  disciples.  According  to 
the  Apostolical  Vtmgtitutinnji,  and  many  of  the 
fathers,  he  preached  the  Gospel  in  Galatia.  which 
perha|)s  is  only  a  conjecture  built  on  the  '>  Crescens 
to  Galatia"  of  2  Tim.  iv.  10.  Liter  tradition  (So- 
phronius)  makes  him  preach  in  Gaul  (Galatia,  see 
Theodorct  on  2  Tim.  /.  c),  and  found  the  Church 
at  Vienne.  H.  A. 

CRETE  (K^ttj:  Crtln),  the  modern  I'nndia. 
This  large  island,  which  close*  in  the  Greek  Archi- 
pelago on  the  S.,  extends  through  a  distance  of 
140  miles  between  its  extreme  |«»iuts  of  Cape  S.u- 
Monk  (Acts  xxvii.  7)  on  the  I'.., and  Ca|«  Criumc- 
topon  beyond  I'ikkxici;  or  Pimmv  («'/».  12)  on 
the  W.  The  breadth  is  comparatively  small,  the 
narrowest  part  (called  an  isthmus  by  Strain),  x.  47ft  ( 
being  near  Phoenix.  Though  extremely  f  old  and 
mountainous,  this  island  has  very  fruitful  valleys, 
and  in  early  times  it  was  celebrated  for  its  hundred 
cities  (Virg.  A'.n.  iii.  100).  Crete  has  a  conspic- 
uous position  in  the  mythology  and  earliest  history 
of  Greece,  but  a  comparatively  imim]K>rtant  one  in 
its  later  history.  It  was  reduced  (u.  r.  (IT)  by  the 
Komaus  under  Metellus,  hence  called  Cretieus,  and 
united  in  one  province  with  Cyrenaica,  which  was 
at  no  great  distance  (Stralm,  x.  47ft)  on  the  opi*>- 
»ite  coast  of  Africa  [CykkxkJ.  It  is  possible  that 
in  Tit.  iii.  1,  there  may  l»e  an  implied  reference  t<> 
a  turbulent  condition  of  the  Cretan  part  of  the 
province,  especially  as  regarded  the  Jewish  resi- 
dents. 

It  seems  likely  that  a  very  early  acquaintance 
took  place  between  the  <  retans  and  the  Jews.  The 
story  in  Tacitus  (/AW.  v.  2),  that  the  Jews  were 
themselves  of  ( 'retail  origin,  may  be  accounted  for 
>y  supposing  a  confusion  lietween  the  Philistines 
and  the  Jews,  and  by  identifying  the  Cherethites 
tf  1  Stm.  xxx.  14;  2  Sam.  viii.  18;  Hz.  xxv.  16; 
Zeph.  ii.  ft,  with  Cretan  emigrants.  In  the  two 
last  of  these  passages  they  are  expressly  called 
Kp^T«i  by  the  I.XX..  and  in  Zeph.  ii.  0,  we  have 
the  word  KptiTTj.  Whatever  conclusion  we  may 
irrive  at  on  this  point,  there  is  no  doubt  that  Jews 
•ere  settled  in  the  island  in  considerable  numbers 
luring  the  period  between  the  death  of  Alexander 


•  Unless  perhaps  the  i\i  may  have  reference  morn 
turtle uUrl j  to  i-..nc  sjhs  b  of  s  .ill  . <  W'jWio),  Viwe 


the  Great  ana  the  final  destruction  of  Jetuaalena 

Gortyna  seems  to  have  Item  their  chief  residetios) 

for  it  is  specially  mentioned  (1  Mace  xv.  22)  if 
the  letters  written  by  the  b'omans  on  l<ehalf  of  Ui* 
Jews,  when  Simon  Maecabanis  renewed  the  treaty 
which  his  brother  Judas  had  made  with  Home. 
[Goktyna.]  Sec  1  Mace  x.  f>7.  At  a  later  pe- 
riod Josephus  says  (Ant.  xvii.  12,  §  1,  li.  J.  ii.  7 
§  l)that  the  Pseudo-Alexander,  Herod's  supposed 
son,  imposes!  upon  the  Jews  of  Crete,  when  on  bis 
way  to  Italy.  And  later  still,  Philo  (1a<j.  <\d  Cat. 
§  iJO)  makes  the  Jewish  envoys  say  to  Caligula 
tliat  all  the  more  noted  islands  of  the  Mediterra- 
nean, including  Crete,  were  full  of  Jews.  Thus 
the  special  mention  of  Cretans  (  Acts  ii.  11)  among 
those  who  were  in  Jerusalem  at  the  great  Pentecost 
is  just  what  we  should  ex|iect. 

No  notice  is  given  in  the  Acta  of  any  more  direct 
evangelization  of  Crete;  and  no  absolute  proof  cau 
!»  adduced  that  St.  Paul  was  ever  there  licfore  his 
voyage  from  Casarea  to  Putcoli:  though  it  is  quite 
possible  that  he  may  have  visited  the  island  in  the 
course  of  his  residences  at  Corinth  and  Kphesus. 
For  the  speculations  which  have  lieen  made  in  ref- 
erence to  this  point,  we  must  refer  to  what  is  written 
in  the  articles  on  Trn\s,  and  Tm  s,  Ki-ivtlk  to. 

The  circumstance*  of  St.  Paul's  recorded  visit 
were  briefly  as  follows.  The  wind  lieing  contrary 
when  he  was  oft"  CnidI's  (Acts  xxvii.  7),  the  ship 
was  forced  to  run  down  to  Caj>e  Salmone,  and 
thence  under  the  lee  of  Crete  to  Fa  lit  Havkns, 
which  was  near  a  city  called  Lan.ea  (ver.  8). 
Thence,  after  some  delay,  an  attempt  was  made, 
on  the  wind  liecoming  favorable,  to  reach  Phtrnice 
for  the  purpose  of  wintering  there  (ver.  12);  but  a 
sudden  gale  from  the  N.  K.  [Winds]  coming 
down  from  the  high  ground  of  Crete  (kot'  airTfji), 
in  the  neighlwrhood  of  Mount  Ida.  drove  the  ship 
to  the  little  island  of  Ci.ai-da  (vv.  1-1-lG),  whence 
she  drifted  to  Malta.  It  is  iuqsjssihle  to  say  how 
far  this  short  stay  at  I  air  Havens  may  have  arlbrded 
opportunities  for  preaching  the  Gospel  at  Ijisxea  or 
elsewhere. 

The  next  point  of  connection  lietween  St  Paul 
and  this  island  is  found  in  the  epistle  to  Titus.  It 
is  evident  from  l  it.  i.  ft,  that  the  A|*ostle  himself 
was  here  at  no  long  interval  of  time  ltcf«re  he  wrote 
the  letter.  We  believe  this  to  have  lieen  Is-'tween 
the  first  and  second  imprisonments.  In  the  course 
of  the  letter  (Tit.  i.  12)  St.  Paul  adduces  from 
Epimcnides,  a  Cretan  sage  and  poet  [d*7os  arfip. 
Plat.  Ltrjg.  i.  042),  a  quotation  in  which  the  vices 
of  his  countrymen  are  dcscril>cd  in  dark  colors. 
The  truth  of  what  is  said  by  F.pimcnides  is  abun- 
dantly confirmed  by  the  jnssages  collected  (iv.  10) 
in  Meursius's  great  work  on  Crete  (Mcursii  Opera, 
Florence,  1744,  vol.  iii.).  He  has  also  a  chapter 
(iv.  4)  on  the  early  Christian  history  of  the  island. 
Titus  was  much  honored  here  during  the  middle 
ages.  The  cathedral  of  Megalo-Castron  was  dedi- 
cated to  him:  and  his  name  was  the  watchword  of 
the  Cretans,  when  they  fought  against  the  Vene 
tians,  who  themselves  seem  to  ha\e  placed  hira 
above  St.  Mark  in  Candia,  when  they  became  mas- 
ters of  the  island.  See  Pashley's  TmvtU  in  CrtU^ 
i.  G,  17ft  (Ixmdon,  1S.J7).  In  addition  to  this 
valuable  work,  we  must  refer  to  Hoeck's  Krrtn  (Got- 
tingen,  182J),  and  to  some  papers  translated  froo 
the  Italian,  and  published  by  Mr.  K.  Falkener  in  tbs 


loud  squealing;  may  arpcor  to  some  to  be  indJcattri  of 
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I  roll i me  of  the  Muatum  of  Chitsical  Anti- 
juihts  (Ixmdon,  1850).  J-  8.  II- 

*  Rangal>es  in  his  'EAATjfitfd  (Hi.  453-579)  lias 
sketched  the  ancient  history  and  the  geographical 
features  of  Crete  ' mountains,  rivers,  promontories, 
and  harbors,  with  an  enumeration  of  the  cities  and 
villages),  and  (though  some  readjustment  may  !*• 
necessary  for  the  present  time)  furnishes  vuluaiile 
statistics  respecting  the  popuLition  of  the  island  at 
different  periods  (<•  reeks  and  Turks),  its  monastic 
establishments,  products,  exports,  inqorts,  and  the 
like.  This  author  represents  KaAoi  \t^4vt%  as  an 
insecure  roadstead,  to  which  vessels  lesorted  only 
in  great  distress,  in  aeconlance  with  its  reputa- 1 
tion  among  seamen  in  Paul's  time  (Act*  xxvii.  8). 
He  suppose*  the  Lutea  which  was  near  there  to 
oe  the  "lisia"  of  the  TtiUinytr  Table,  hut  says 
nothing  of  any  place  still  known  by  that  name 
(La.s.ka).  He  mentions  the  interesting  fact  that 
Thcrnix  or  Phamice  (Acts  xxvii.  12)  had  its  own 
bishop*  at  an  early  period,  and  that  one  of  them 
named  Ix-on  was  present  at  the  second  Xicene 
Council.  He  speaks  of  this  l'hanix  as  near  Lutro 
(\ovrp6y).  but  evidently  had  no  idea  that  they 
were  identical  (see  Pwenick).  The  opinion  of  so 
eminent  an  archa-ologist  on  these  points  deserves 
to  be  considered.  The  mors  recent  publications  of 
Capt.  Sprat t,  K.  N.  (Sailiny  Dinrthms  for  tliv 
Islarul  of  Crete,  and  TiarrU  ami  lt<  sfarrlms  in 
Crete)  have  added  largely  to  our  knowledge  of 
the  topography  of  the  island-  Mr.  Smith  has 
availed  himself  of  these  later  discoveries,  with  good 
effect,  in  his  admirable  work  on  the  \oyaye  ami 
Shipwrtck  of  St.  Paul  (3d  cd.  I»W). 

One  of  the  observations  re|>orted  by  navigators 
is  that  on  the  south  side  of  Crete  a  light  southerly 
wind  is  often  succeeded  by  a  typhoon,  which  strikes 
down  from  the  high  mountains  on  the  island,  as 
happened  to  Paul's  vessel  in  going  from  Fair  Ha- 
vens to  Phanicc  (Act*  xxvii.  13,  14).  It  is  said 
•-hat  this  fact  favors  the  interpretation  of  tfrx\* 
tear'  atrrris  (mentioned  in  the  article  alovc  and 
adopted  in  several  of  the  later  English  Commenta- 
ries) whi;h  refers  air^t  to  the  island  (</<nni  from 
it)  and  not  to  the  ship.  (  Yoyiyt  ntvi  Sliijurnrk  >f 
St.  Paul,  .U\  ed.  p.  91) ).  It  was  true,  no  doubt,  that 
the  wind  in  that  instance  came  from  the  high  land 
on  shore,  hut  it  does  not  follow  that  Kar  avri]% 
points  out  that  circumstance.  No  proof  has  Isvn 
given  that  0iAAa>,  as  said  of  winds,  was  actually 
used  thus  with  the  genitive  of  the  quarter  whence 
'.he  wind  came.  I  decider's  view  (/><  /•  A[*t*itl  ijt- 
$cliicltt<n,  p.  318,  in  1-ange's  hiMirrrk)  seems  to 
be  more  correct,  that  ai»rfji  refers  to  the  vessel 
which  the  wind  struck  and  drove  out  to  sea,  with 
travs  a*  the  mental  antecedent,  which  (actually  cm- 
ployed  in  ver.  41 !  could  so  easily  take  the  place  here 
of  Luke's  usii.il  irAoIof.  This  is  the  explanation 
also  of  Winer  <  X.  Tut.  drain.  §  47,  5,  h)  and  of 
Buttmanu  (A'»  »//*.«/.  drain,  p.  127 1.  It  is  known  to 
the  writer  th.it  Prof.  .Sophocles  of  Harvard  College 
interprets  Luke  here  in  the  same  manner.  H. 

•  CRETES  (Kprrrtf-  Crehs),  inhabitants  of 
Crete  (Act*  ii.  11),  where  probably  Jews  and  pros- 
llytes  are  meant  (comp.  'Puaaiot  —'lauSaioi  rt  «al 
\pu<ri\KuToi  in  the  prcvioi»«  verse j ;  while  for  tlw 
lame  term  we  have  Cretians  (A.  V.)  in  Tit.  i.  12. 
applied  there  to  native  Greeks.  "Cretans  "  would 
be  a  letter  rendering,  says  Trench  (Auth.  Wis. 
f.  78.  ed.  1859),  in  loth  passages.  The  suUcnp- 
tan  to  the  Kpistle  to  Titus  (A.  V.)  states  that  it 


was  written  to  him  as  the  "  first  bishop  or  i 
of  the  church  of  the  Cretians."    For  the 
of  the  ancient  Cretans,  see  Ckktk. 

•  CRETIANS.  [CiiKTKs.] 

•  CRIB.    Tills  is  the  rendering  (A.  V.)  o( 

D^ZH.  e.  y.  in  Is.  i.  3.    Tlie  word  denotes  (frott 

to  fwh.hr)  the  place  from  which  cattle  and 
horses  were  accustomed  to  eat  their  food,  but  throws 
no  light  on  the  sort  of  structure  provided  for  that 
puqose.  It  was,  no  doubt  (for  such  usages  in  the 
Fast  remain  the  same  from  age  to  age »,  a  box  of 
trough  "built  of  small  stones  and  mortar,"  or  hol- 
lowed out  of  au  entire  bWk,  such  as  the  fanneri 
of  the  country  use  at  the  present  tune.  I  »r.  Thom- 
son mentions  an  incident  connected  with  *.htse  con- 
trivances which  illustrates  a  Scripture  pasvige.  At 
Tiberias,  as  "  the  droves  of  cattle  and  donkeys 
came  down  from  the  green  hills  "  at  night,  "  I  hur- 
ried after  them  .  .  .  and  no  sooner  had  we  got 
within  tl»e  walls  than  the  droves  began  to  disperse. 
Every  ox  knew  perfectly  well  his  owner,  his  house, 
and  the  way  to  it,  nor  did  he  get  bewildered  for  a 
moment  in  the  mazes  of  these  narrow  and  crooked 
alleys.  As  for  the  aases,  they  walked  straight  to 
the  door,  and  up  to  their  master's  crib.  ...  I  fol- 
lowed one  comjieiny  clear  into  their  habitation,  and 
saw  each  take  his  appropriate  manger,  and  begin  his 
evening  meal  of  dry  tibn.  Isaiah  (i.  3,  4)  says  in  all 
this  they  were  wiser  than  their  owners,  who  neither 
knew  nor  considered,  but  forsook  the  Ixird,  and 
provoked  the  Holy  One  of  Israel."  —  Land  and 
liook,  ii.  97. 

The  "  mangers"  of  the  N.  T.  were  probably  like 
the  "cribs"  of  the  Old.  The  new  Paris  edition 
of  Stephens's  Thttaurus  (inmc.  Linyva  adopts 
the  representation  in  Suicer's  Tim.  Ta  in.  ii.  1420, 
that  q&tvi}  is  "  proj>er!y  a  hollow  place  in  the  stable 
which  contains  the  food  of  animals;  "  that  "it  is  a 
part  of  the  stable,  and  each  of  the  horses  has  his 
own  <pdrvT)  or  table,  as  it  were,  lie  fore  him.  Here 
(pirvr)  and  Tpdw*(a  (crib  and  table)  are  used  in- 
terchangeably." But  while  the  writers  admit 
that  sense  in  I.uke  xiii.  1"»  (where  the  A.  V.  has 
"  stall  " )  they  regard  the  word  as  employed  out  of  its 
pmjjer  signification  in  the  passages  relating  to  the 
nativity  of  our  I/>rd.  and  as  "  standing  there  by 
metonymy  for  a  stable  in  which  was  a  crib."  But 
such  an  exception  to  the  usual  meaning  is  the  leas 
necessary  hero,  liecause  the  locality  of  the  (parrn 
may  imply  the  stall,  if  for  any  reason  that  lo  re 
quired.  I'ndoulitedly  the  true  conception  of  tin 
history  is  that  the  holy  family,  excluded  from  the 
part  of  the  caravanserai  (KaroKv^a)  allotted  to 
travellers,  repaired  to  the  part  where  the  animals 
were,  and  the  birth  taking  place  there,  the  ncw- 
lom  child  was  laid  in  one  of  the  feedi.ng-trjughj 
within  reach.  They  are  not  ill  adapted  to  such  a 
u«e;  for  l>r.  'Thomson  states  {l.  ni'l  ami  H  *ik,  ii. 
98)  that  "his  own  children  have  slept  in  them  iti 
his  rude  summer  retreats  on  the  mountains."  The 
Arabic  translation  from  the  Vulgate  by  the  Maro- 
nite  bishop  Sorkis  en-Kurr  (under  Pope  1'rban 
VIII.)  adjusts  the  rendering  to  this  view  of  the 
word.  Dr.  Van  Dyck  says  that  he  has  no  doubt 
of  the  correctness  of  such  a  translation."  Ths 
writer  found  this  to  be  a  common  use  of  <biryj) 
among  the  modem  (J reeks.  Biel  (  Tint.  J'fiilol 
iii.  f»34)  states  very  correctly  the  Sept  usage,  and 
in  accordance  with  the  foregoing  view.  II. 


I    a  •  Prom  a  not*  of  Dr.  Van  Dyck  to  Um  writer 
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CRIMSON  [Counts.] 

•  CRISPING -PINS.  The  Hebrew  word  so 
translated  in  Is.  iii.  22,  D^"TT,  charitim,  de- 
notes the  reticules,  often,  prol»alily,  elegant  and 
highly  ornamented,  «irried  by  the  Hebrew  ladies. 
In  2  K.  v.  23,  J  lie  only  other  passage  in  which  it 
xcurs,  it  U  rendered  bags.    See  Bag,  1.  A. 

CRIS'PUS  (Kplawos  [cri*ped,  curled] ;  found 
ilso  in  the  Tahnudists  under  the  forms  K2D^p 

and  ^DD^j7),  ruler  of  the  Jewish  synagogue  at 
Corinth  (Act*  xviii.  8);  baptized  with  his  family 
by  St.  Paul  (1  Cor.  i.  14).  According  to  tradi- 
tion, he  became  afterwards  Bishop  of  ./Egina 
(QmiL  Ajxist.  vii.  40).  H.  A. 

*  His  office  (apyiffuydywyos)  shows  that  he  was 
a  Jew,  and  his  foreign  name  that  he  or  his  ances- 
tors had  mingled  freely  with  other  nations.  The 
guarded  manner  in  which  Paul  speaks  in  1  Cor.  i. 
14,  would  lead  us  to  think  that  he  baptized  Crispus 
only,  and  not  those  of  his  family  also  who  believed 
(Act*  xviii.  8).  H. 

CROSS  (<rravp6s,  ai<6\o\p)-  Except  the  Latin 
crux  there  was  no  won!  definitively  and  invariably 
applied  to  this  instrument  of  punishment.  The 
Greek  word  aravp6s  is  derived  from  Tortyu,  and 
properly,  like  <tk6\o4>,  means  merely  a  stake  (Horn. 
Chi.  xiv.  11;  //.  xxiv.  453).  Hence  Eustathius 
defines  aravpoi  to  l«  6p0a  Kal  awa^t/^eVa  £v\a, 
and  Hesych.  oi  KaTareirnySrn  aK&Koirts,  X*V°" 
Kts.  The  Greeks  use  the  word  to  translate  both 
paltu  and  crux ;  e.  g.  crravpy  npoc&t'iv  in  Dion 
Cass.  (xlix.  22)  is  exactly  equivalent  to  the  I-atin 
ad  palum  dtligare.  In  I  ivy  even  crux  means  a 
mere  stake  ("  in  tres  sustolli  cnices,"  xxviii.  29), 
just  as,  rice  rer*i,  the  Fathers  use  ok6\o^  and 
even  stipts  (•'  do  stipitc  pendens  " )  of  a  cross  proper. 
(In  consequence  of  this  vagueness  of  meaning,  im- 
paling (Herod,  ix.  70)  is  sometimes  spoken  of, 
Loosely,  as  a  kind  of  crucifixion,  and  avacrKoAovt- 
(tiv  is  nearly  equivalent  to  kyaaraupovv',  "  alii  per 
obscoena  stipitem  egerunt,  alii  brarhia  patibulo  ex- 
plicuerunt,"  Sen.  Consol.  ad  Marc,  xx.;  and  Kp. 
xiv.).  Other  words  occasionally  applied  to  the 
cross  are  pntibulum  and  furca,  pieces  of  wood  in 
the  shape  of  n  (or  Y)  and  A  respectively  (Dig.  48, 
tit.  13;  Plant.  Mil.  GL  ii.  47;  and  in  Sail.  fr.  ap. 
Non.  iv.  35"),  '*  patibulo  eminens  affligebatur  "  seems 
clearly  to  imply  crucifixion).  After  the  aliolition 
of  this  mode  of  death  by  Constantine,  Trcbonianus 
substituted  (/Mrcdt/rV/tWi«,  for  crucifgendos,  wher- 
ever the  word  occurred.  More  generally  the  cross 
U  ailed  arf^r  inftlix  (liv.  i.  26;  Sen.  Hp.  101), 
or  lignum  inftlix  (Cic.  }*er  llab.  3);  and  in  Greek 
"vKov  (Deut.  xxi.  22).  The  Fathers,  in  controversy, 
used  to  quote  the  words  6  Kvpiot  iflatriKtwrtv 
(Awo  tou  ^vAov),  from  Ps.  xlv.  10,  or  Ps.  xcvi., 
«s  a  prophecy  of  the  cross;  but  these  words  are 
*  vlultcrina  et  (  hristiana  devotionc  addita ; "  though 
Genohrardus  thought  them  a  prophetic  addition  of 
the  LXX.,  and  Agellius  conjectures  that  they  read 

VS  f«r  V£  (ScLleusner's  Tf«~).    The  Hebrews 

tad  no  word  for  a  cross  more  definite  than  yV, 
»  wood  "  (Gen.  xl.  19,  Ac.),  and  so  they  called  the 

rransverae  beams  "  warP       wo°f " 

{Pearson,  On  die  Creed,  art.  iv.),  like  {uKo*  HSv 
uar,  LXX.  Crux  is  the  root  of  crucio,  and  is 
rflac  used  proverbially  for  what  is  moat  painful  (as 


CROSS 

"summum  jus,  summa  crux,"  Colum  i.7;"< 
in  malo  cnicem,"  Ter.  Phorm.  iii.  3,  11),  and  as  a 
nickname  for  villains  ("Quid  ais,  crux?"  Plaut 
Pen.  ii.  5,  17).  liarer  terms  are  ixpiov  (Euseb. 
viii.  8),  ffdVii  (?),  and  Gabtdus  (Varro  ap.  Non.  ii 
373;  Macrinus  ap.  Capitol.  Macr.  11).    This  last 

word  is  derived  from  bsS,  " to  complete." 

As  the  emblem  of  a  slave's  death  and  a  murder- 
er's punishment,  the  cross  was  naturally  looked 
ujx>n  with  the  profoundest  horror,  and  closely  con- 
nected "  with  the  ideas  of  pain,  of  guilt,  and  of 
ignominy  "  (Gibbon,  ii.  153;  "  Nomen  ipsum  crucis 
absit  non  modo  a  corpora  civium  Komanorum,  sed 
etiam  a  cogitatione,  oculis,  auribus,"  Cic.  pro  R>ib. 
5).  But  after  the  celebrated  vision  of  Constantine 
(Euseb.  Yil.  Const,  i.  27-30),  he  ordered  his  friends 
to  make  a  cross  of  gold  and  gems,  such  as  be  had 
seen,  and  "  the  towering  eagles  resigned  the  flags 
unto  the  cross  "  (Pearson),  and  "  the  tree  of 
ing  and  shame  "  "  sat  upon  the  sceptres  and 
engraved  and  signed  on  the  foreheads  of  kings" 
(Jer.  Taylor,  Life  of  Christ,  iii.  xv.  1).  The  new 
standards  — 
"  In  qulbus  effigies  crucis  aut  gemmata  refulget, 
Aut  longis  solido  ex  auro  pnefertur  ab  hastis," 
(Prudent,  in  Symm.  U.  464  ff.l 

were  called  by  the  name  Labarum,  and  may  ba 

seen  engraved  in  Baronius 
(Ann.  hied.  a.  I>.  312,  No. 
30),  or  represented  on  the 
coins  of  Constantine  the 
Great  and  his  nearer  suc- 
cessors. The  labarum  is 
described  in  Euseb.  ( 1'.  Con- 
stant, i.  25),  and,  besides  the 
pendent  cross,  supported  the 
celebrated  em- 
broidered mon- 
A  O  ogram  of  Christ 

(Gibbon,  ii.  154; 
"Transversa  X 
littera,  summo  capitc  circum- 
tlexo,"  Ca-cil.),  which  was 
also  inscribed  on  the  shields 
and  helmets  of  the  legions :  — 

"  ChrUtus  purpureum  gem- 
msnti  tectus  in  auro 
Signabat  labarum ;  clypeo- 

rtun  iusignia  Christ  us 
Scripaerat,  anlebat  summi* 
crux  addita  criatia." 

(Prudent.  /.  r.) 

Nay,  the  ovp&okov  at&rfipiov 
was  even  more  prominently 
honored  ;  for  Jerome  says,  "  Regum  purpuras  et 
ardentcs  diadematum  gemmas  patibuli  Salvatoris 
pictura  coudecorat"  (hp.  ad  Latam). 

We  may  tabulate  thus  the  various  descriptions 
of  cross  (Lips,  de  Cruce,  i.;  Godwyn'a  Moses  aid 
Aaron) :  — 

Crux. 

L 


1.  Simplex. 


The 
(From  a  Coin 
British  Musi 


1.  The  mix  simplex,  or 


stake  "of  on* 


single  piece  without  transom,"  was  probably  tiki 
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jriginal  of  the  rest  Sometimes  it  was  merely  driven 
through  the  man's  chest,  but  at  other  times  ii  was 
driven  longitudinally,  Sia  {tixtots  Kal  vunov 
(Hesych.  ».  r.  (tk6Kj^\  coining  out  at  the  mouth 
(Sen.  P.p.  xiv.),  a  method  of  punishment  called 
kvaffKivivktvan,  or  infxin.  The  ofjixiv  consisted 
D>ere!y  of  tying  the  criminal  to  the  stake  {ad pdum 
dcliyare.  \.\\.  xxvi.  13).  from  which  he  hung  by 
hU  arms:  the  pmcess  is  described  in  the  little  poem 
of  Ausoniis,  (  ufjuio  crwijixus.  Trees  were  nat- 
urally convenient  for  this  purpose,  and  we  read  of 
their  lieing  applied  to  such  use  in  the  Martyr- 
ologies.  Tertullian  too  tells  us  (Apol.  viii.  10)  that 
to  punish  the  priests  of  Saturn,  Tiberius  14  in  eisdem 
arboribus,  obumbratricibu-s  scelerum,  volivis  crucibus 
explicuit"  (cf.  Tac.  Germ,  xii.,  "  l*roditores  et  trans- 
fugas  arboribus  suspend unt  ").  How  far  the  expres- 
sion "accursed  tree"  is  applicable  under  this  head 
U  examined  under  the  word  C'Kt'ttFtxioN. 

2.  The  crux  decussain  is  called  St,  Andrew's 
^ross,  although  on  no  good  grounds,  since,  accord- 
ing to  some,  he  was  killed  with  the  sword;  and 
Hippolytus  says  that  he  was  crucified  upright,  "ad 
arborcm  oliva\"  It  is  in  the  shape  or"  the  (Jreek 
letter  X  (Jerome,  in  Jer.  xxxi. ;  "  X  litten  et  in 
figurii  crucem,  et  in  numero  decern  demonstr.it," 
Isidor.  Ori'j.  i.  3).  Hence  .last.  Mart.  (IHnl.  c. 
Tryph.  p.  200)  quotes  Plato's  expression,  ix'ta(tv 
avrbv  iv  t<?  wo*r(,  with  reference  to  the  cross. 
Tlie  Fathers,  witli  their  usual  luxuriant  imagination, 
discover  ty|>ea  of  this  kind  of  cross  in  Jacobs 
blessing  of  Joseph's  sons,  x^?™  ivr\Wayp.tvai% 
(cf.  Tert-  <fe  Iftptismo,  viii.);  in  the  anointing  of 
priests  « decussatively "  (Sir  T.  Browne,  Garden, 
vf  Cyiits);  for  the  rabbis  say  that  kings  were; 
anointed  "  in    forma   corona.',    sacerdotes  autem  \ 

*D  V123'  '  e-  f"rmam  X  Gnecorum"  (Schoett- 
gen's  Hor.  Jfebr.  et  Talm.  iv.  adf.);  and  in  the 
crossing  of  the  hands  over  the  head  of  the  goat  on 
tlie  day  of  expiation  ( Targ.  Jonath.  ad  Lev.  xvi. 
21,  Ac). 

3.  The  crujc  amimissi,  or  St.  Anthony's  cross 
(so  called  from  being  embroidered  on  that  saint's  j 
»pe,  Mrs.  Jameson's  Sacred  Art,  i.  .txxv.),  was  in  j 
the  shape  of  a  T.  Hence  Lucia  n.  in  his  amusing! 
\hoj  tpuvTitrruv,  jocosely  derives  aravpSs  from 
\9v  (arb  rdvrov  .  .  kcu  r<?  rtx*rhfLari  rV  *otn}p<fi 
r^v  -wotnipav  iiravvfxiav  cwtKBdv),  and  makes 
mankind  accuse  it  bitterly  for  suggesting  to  tyrants 
♦he  instrument  of  torture  (Jud.  Vocal.  12).  Thia 
*hape  w  often  alluded  to  as  "  the  mystical  Tan " 
{  Garden  of  Cyrus ;  "  nostra  autem  T  species  crucis,' ' 
Tert.  tu/c.  Mure.  iii.  22:  Jer.  in  Pzvch.  ix.,  Ac). 
As  that  letter  happens  to  stand  for  300,  opportunity 
was  given  for  more  elaborate  trifling:  thus  the  300 
cubits  of  the  ark  are  considered  typical  (Clem.  Alex. 
Strom,  vi.;  S.  Paullin.  P.p.  ii. );  and  even  Abraham's 
318  servants  ( !);  since  318  is  represented  by  rtr), 
they  deduced  rbv  n*v  '\r\<rovv  iv  ro'it  8wn  ypdpr 
uaniv  Kal  iv  ivl  rbv  <rraup6v  (llaruab.  Pp.  ix.; 
Clem.  Alex.  Strom,  vi.;  Ambros.  Prol.inii.de 
Fide;  Pearson  (art.  iv.)  On  the  Creed,  in  whose 
Dotes  these  passag<s  arc  quoted ). 

A  variety  of  this  cross  (the  crux  ansnta,  "  crosses 
with  circles  on  their  heads")  is  found  '-in 
the  sculptures  from  Khorsaliad  and  tlie  T~~ 
Ivories  from  Ximroud.  M.  Ujard  (Obserra-  J 
"ions  sur  In  Croix  ansee)  refers  it  to  tht  Assyrian 
Ijmbol  of  divinity,  the  winged  figure  in  a  circle ; 
dot  Egyptian  antiquaries  quite  reject  the  theorv  " 
;Layard's  Xincrch,  U.  213,  nob').   In  the  Egyptian 
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sculptures,  a  similar  object,  called  a  crux  ansa  to,  ia 
constantly  home  by  divinities,  and  ia  variously 
called  « the  key  of  the  Nile  "  (Dr.  Young  in  EncycL 
Brit'tn.),  "  tlie  character  of  Venus,"  and  more  cor- 
rectly (as  by  I.acroze)  '*  the  emblem  of  life."  In- 
deed this  was  the  old  explanation  (ipfxyvtvdftaaf 
cmuavcu  rdvrrfv  ypaupyjv  Zw)}  iirfpxontvrj,  Sozo- 
men,  llitf.  /.'cel.  vii.  1*>;  so  too  Kufinus  (ii.  29), 
who  says  it  was  one  of  the  4i  Uparixal  vel  sacer- 
dotilos  litterx*").  '•Tie  Egyptians  thereby  ex- 
pressed the  powers  and  motion  of  the  spirit  of  the 
world,  ami  the  diffusion  thereof  ujion  the  cestui 
and  elemental  nature"  (Sir  T.  Browne,  GartL  of 
Cyrus).  This  too  was  tlie  signification  given  to  ii 
by  the  Christian  converts  in  the  army  of  Thcodosiat, 
when  they  remarked  it  on  the  temple  of  ScrapU, 
according  to  the  story  mentioned  hi  Suidas.  Tha 
same  symbol  has  been  also  found  ami  tig  the  Copts, 
and  (perhaps  accidentally)  among  the  Indians  and 
Persians. 

4.  The  crux  immissa  (or  I-atin  cjt>ss)  differed 


from  the  former  by  the  projection  of  the  S6pu 
fyi)\ov  (or  stilus)  above  tlie  xipat  iyicdpcior,  oi 
fXitUntlum  (Euseb.  de  I*.  Constnnt.  i.  31).  Tliat 
tins  was  the  kind  of  cross  on  which  our  Ixird  died 
is  obvious  (among  other  reasons)  from  tlie  mention 
of  the  "  title,"  as  placed  abort  our  Ivord's  head,  and 
from  the  almost  unanimous  tradition ;  it  is  repeat- 
edly found  on  the  coins  and  column*  of  Constan- 
tine.  Hence  ancient  and  modern  imagination  has 
Iwn  chiefly  tasked  to  find  aymlwls  for  this  sort  of 
cross,  and  has  been  eminently  successful.  They 
find  it  typified,  for  instance,  in  the  attitude  of 
.Moses  during  the  battle  of  Kephidim  (Kx.  xvii.  12), 
saj-ing  tLat  he  was  bidilen  by  the  Spirit,  'iva  not4\in) 
ri'nrov  aravpoii  Kal  rov  fitWovros  niax*1" 
i  ltarnab.  J)..  12;  Just.  Mart.  Dhl.  c.  Try/Ji.  8'J; 
habitus  cruris,  Tert.  a-h:  Marc.  iii.  18).  Finnic. 
M&ternus  {dt  h.rrort,  xxi.)  s:iys  (from  the  Tal- 
mudists  ?)  that  Moses  made  a  cross  of  his  nxl,  «k  ut 
facilius  impetraret  quo<l  magtiopere  {jostubiret, 
crucem  sibi  fecit  ex  virt::\."  He  also  fantastically 
applies  to  the  cross  expressions  in  Hah.  iii.  3-5;  Is. 
ix.  G,  Ac.  Other  sup|>oscd  types  are  Jacob's  ladder 
(Jer.  Com.  in  Ps.  xci.;  "  Domiuus  innixus  scsda1 
Christus  crucifixus  ostenditur,"  August.  Serm.de 
Ttmp.  Ixxix.);  the  paschal  lamb,  pierced  by  trans- 
verse spits  (ffxvu-aTitfutvov  buoiut  ax^r""*1 
tuo  araupov  owrarat,  Just.  M.  Dud.  c.  Tryph. 
40) ;  and  » the  Hebrew  Tenupha,  or  ceremony  of 
their  oblations  waved  by  the  jiriest  into  the  four 
quaiteri  of  the  world  after  the  form  of  a  cross " 
(Vitringa,  Obs.  Sacr.  ii.  »;  Schocttgen, /.  c. ).  A 

truer  type  (John  iii.  14)  is  the  elevation  (ni3'*"^> 
Chald.)  of  the  fiery  serpent  (Num.  xxi.  8,  ii).  l  or 
some  strange  applications  of  texts  U>  this  figure  tee 
Cypr.  TtMim.  ii.  xx.  ff.  In  Matt.  v.  18,  funa  }» 
f)  uta  Ktpala  is  also  made  to  represent  a  cnes  (1 
i<m  rb  op&bv  lv\ov  Kal  Ktpaia  rb  n\dyiov 
Theophvl.  in  loc.,  Ac).  To  the  four  ax  pa  of  tn 
cross  they  also  applied  tlie  {tyor  Kai  Qddos  ko.1 
irKiroi  Kal  /i^rot  of  Eph.  iii.  18  (as  (Ireg.  Ny&s. 
and  Aug.  P.p.  120);  and  another  of  their  fancies 
was  that  there  was  a  mystical  significance  in  this 
S6pv  r*rpdw\fvpov  (Nonn.  In  Job.  xix.  18),  be- 
rause  it  pointe<l  to  the  four  comers  of  the  world 
('•Quatuor  inde  pLagas  quadniti  ojlligit  orbis," 
Sedul.  iii. ).  In  all  nature  the  sacred  sign  was  found  to 
l>e  indispensable  ( tear oyorjer art  wdVra  iv  ic^er/xy 
■i  dvtv  rov  <rx^/*OTOi  rovrov  SioiKurad,  Just.  M. 
Apul.  I  72),  especially  in  such  thing*  as  iLvolv* 
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dignity,  energy,  or  deliverance :  aH  the  action*  of 
aiding,  plowing,  Ac,  the  human  face,  the  anten- 
na of  a  ship  in  full  sail,  Ac  "  Ave*  quando  volant 
ad  atberu  signiim  cruris  assumunt.  Homo  natans, 
vel  orans,  formii  crucis  visitur  "  (.Jer.  in  Marc,  xi.). 
M  Signa  ipsa  et  cantahra  et  vcxilla  quid  aliud  quam 
bauratte  cniccn  sunt?"  (Min.  Fel.  Oct.  xxix.). 
Similar  analogies  are  rented  in  Firm.  Matern.  dt 
Ermrc,  xxi.;  Tert.  adv.  Ma/,  i.  12:  Apol.  1(5;  de 
Coron.  Mil.  3,  and,  in  answer  to  the  sneers  of 
those  to  whom  the  cross  was  "foolishness,"  were 
considered  sufficient  proof  that  "  signo  crucis  aut 
ratio  naturalis  nititur  aut  vestra  religio  formatur" 
(Min.  Fel.,  Ac).  The  types  adduced  from  Script- 
ure were  valuable  to  silence  the  difficulties  of  the 
Jews,  to  whom,  in  consequence  of  Deut.  xxi.  22 
(iwiKariparos  6  tTTavpov/jLtvot),  the  cross  was  an 
especial  "  stumbling-block  "  (Tert.  adv.  J  tut.  9). 
Many  such  fancies  (c  r/.  the  harmlessness  of  cruci- 
form flowers,  the  southern  cross,  Ac.)  are  collected 
in  "  Omimunicitums  trith  the  Unseen  World." 

Besides  the  four  fapa  (or  apices,  Tert.)  of  the 
cross,  was  a  fifth  (irrjy^a),  projecting  out  of  the 
central  stem,  on  which  the  body  of  the  sufferer 
rested  ({<p*  itto\ovvrat  ol  aravpavfievoi,  Just. 
M.  Tvijph.  !U,  wlio  (wore  suo)  compares  it  to  tlic 
horn  of  a  rhinoceros:  stdilis  exctssus,  Tert.  adr. 
Nat.  i.  12;  "  uhi  requiescit  qui  clavis  affigitur," 
Ircn.  adr.  limn*,  i.  12).  This  was  to  prevent  the 
weight  of  the  liody  from  tearing  away  the  hands, 
since  it  was  itiqiossihle  that  it  "  should  rest  upon 
nothing  hut  four  great  wounds  "  (.ler.  Taylor,  Lift 
of  Christ,  iii.  xv.  2,  who  erroneously  quotes  the 
S6pv  TfTfxxxKevpov  of  Noun  us).  This  projection 
is  probably  alluded  fo  in  the  famous  lines  of  Mae- 
cenas (ap.  Sen.  P.p.  101):  — 

"  Vita  dum  supurest  bene  est ; 
Hauc  mihl  vtl  aeutii 

Si  iCtl<aw>  rruff   (iiatitM  " 


Rutikopf  (ad  he. )  so  explains  it,  and  it  is  not  so 
probable  that  it  refers  to  kvaaKivivkevon  as 
Lipsius  thinks  (dt  O-uct,  i.  0).  Whether  there 
was  also  a  inroitSltov  or  support  to  the  feet  (as  we 
see  in  pictures),  is  doubtful.  Gregory  of  Tours 
mentions  it;  but  he  is  the  earliest  authority,  and 
has  no  weight  (G.  J.  Voss.  Harm.  Passion,  ii. 
7,  28). 

An  inscription,  titulus  or  thijium  (inypwpT], 
Luke  xxiii. ;  alrla,  Matt,  xxvii. ;  ^  iirtypcup))  ttji 
curias,  Mark;  TiVAor,  John  xix.  ;  "Qui  causam 
poena;  indicavit,"  Suet.  Od.  32;  ir/co^,  Euseb.; 
yp6.uua.ra  r)jv  curlew  tt\s  dawarwfftws  onkovvra, 
Dion  (ass.    liv.  3;  wtux«<»'  Mypawta  *xof, 

Hesych. ;  was  generally  placed  above  the 

person's  head,  o'.d  briefly  expressed  his  guilt,  as 
dlnis  iariv  "'AttoAov  6  Xpierriavos  (Euseb.  v.  1), 
"  Impie  locutus  parmularius  "  (Suet.  Dom.  %.).  and 
penerallv  was  carried  before  tlie  criminal  ("pneee- 
dente  tilulo,"  Suet.).  It  was  covered  with  white 
gypsum,  and  the  letters  were  black;  hence  Suzomen 
colls  it  \tvKtaua  ( Hid.  Peel,  ii.  1 ),  and  Nieephoms 
*  k*v<h  it&vis  (//•  I  cel.  viii.  29).  Hut  Nicquetus 
{Tit.  Sand.  Oticis,  i.  0)  says  it  was  white  with 
red  letters. 

A  common  tradition  assign*  the  perpetual  shiver 
rf  the  aspen  to  the  fact  of  the  cross  having  lwen 
formed  of  its  wood.  Lipsius,  however  (dr.  Crucr,  j 
ii.  13).  thiniu  it  was  of  oak,  which  was  strong 
nough,  and  com.non  in  Judasa.  Few  will  attach 
«ny  consequence  to  bis  othet  reason,  that  the  relics 
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appear  to  be  of  oak.  The  legend  to  »hkh  he 
alludes, 

"  Pes  crucis  est  ccdrus,  corpus  tenet  alta  cupreaa  us 
Palma  manos  ret i net,  titulo  Isetatur  oliva," 

hardly  needs  refutation.  It  must  not  be  overlooked 
that  crosses  must  have  been  of  the  meanest  and 
readiest  materials,  because  they  were  used  in  such 
marvelous  numbers.  Thus  we  arc  told  that  Alex- 
ander Janmciu  crucified  800  Jews  (Joseph.  Ant. 
xiii.  14,  §  2);  and  Varus  2000  (id.  xvii.  10,  §  10); 
and  Hadrian  500  a  day;  and  Titus  so  many  tliat 
X^pct  re  ivthtiirtro  roit  (rravpoi*  Kal  <r Taipei 
ra?s  auuaaty  (Joseph.  Ii.  ./.  vi.  28,  where  lie- 
land  rightly  notices  the  strange  retribution,  "  w> 
that  they  who  had  nothing  but  1  crucify '  in  their 
mouth,  were  therewith  paid  home  in  their  own 
bodies,"  Sir  T.  Browne,  Yul,,.  Err.  v.  21).  In 
Sicily,  Augustus  crucified  000  (Oros.  vi.  18). 

It  is  a  question  whether  tying  or  binding  to  the 
cross  was  the  more  common  method.  In  favor  of 
the  first  are  the  expressions  liaare  and  deligare ; 
the  description  in  Ausonius,  Cu/rido  Crvcif. ;  the 
Egyptian  custom  (Xen.  E/>hes.  iv.  2);  the  mention 
by  Pliny  (xxviii.  11)  of  spu  tum  e  cnice  among 
magical  implements;  and  the  allusion  to  crucifixion 
noted  by  the  fathers  in  John  xix.  24  (Theophvl. 
ad  U>c.  and  Tert.  "  Tunc  Petrus  ah  altero  cingitur 
cum  cruci  astringitur "').  On  the  other  side  we 
have  the  expression  ■wpoanXovtrBat,  and  numberless 
authorities  (Sen.  de  \'it.  Beata,  19  ;  Artemidor. 
Ontirocr.,  in  several  passages;  Apul.  Met.  iii.  CO; 
Plaut.  MastiL  A.  1,  13,  et  passim).  That  our 
I^rd  was  nailed,  according  to  prophecr,  is  certain 
(John  xx.  23,  27,  Ac;  Zech.  xii.  10;  Ps.  xxii.  16: 
"  Foderunt  manus  meas  et  pedes,  qua'  propria 
atrocitas  crucis,"  Tert.  adv.  Marc.  iii.  19,  Ac; 
£>pv£avt  LXX.;  altliough  the  Jews  vainly  endeavor 

to  maintain  that  here  ^rO,  »•  like  a  lion,"  is  the 
true  reading,  Sixt.  Senensis  Rib!.  Sand.  viii.  5,  p. 
040).  It  is,  however,  extremely  probable  that  both 
methods  were  used  at  once:  thus  in  I.ucnn  (vi.  r» 47. 
ff.)  we  have  mention  loth  of  "nodos  nocentes  "  and 
of  "  insert um  manibus  chalyhem  " :  and  Hilary  (de 
Trin.  x.)  mentions  together  "  colligantum  funiuui 
vincula  et  adactonini  clavorum  vulnera."  We  may 
add  that  in  the  crucifixion  (as  it  is  sometimes 
called,  Tert.  adr.  Marc.  i.  1,  cf.  Manil.  de  Androm 
v.)  of  Prometheus,  ./Eschylus,  liesides  the  nails, 
speaks  of  a  ncuTxoAKrrfip  (Prom.  79).  When 
either  method  was  used  alone,  the  tying  was  con- 
sidered more  painful  (as  we  find  in  the  Martyrolo- 
gies),  since  it  was  a  "diutinus  cruciatus." 

It  is  doubtful  whether  three  or  four  nails  wf re 
employed.  The  passage  in  Plaut.  l/««/.  ii.  1,  13, 
is,  as  Lipsius  (de  Once,  ii.  9)  shows,  indecisive. 
Nonnus  speaks  of  the  two  feet  (6uow\oKfts)  l<eing 
fastened  with  one  nail  (&£tryt  y6fipif>),  and  <Ireg. 
Naz.  (fie  Christ,  ftat.)  calLs  the  cross  a  (t'Ao* 
rplirriSoy;  hence  on  gold  and  silver  crosses  flie 
naiLs  were  represented  by  one  ruby  or  carbuncle  ^ 
each  extremity  (Mrs.  Jameson,  c).  In  the  "  in- 
vention "  of  the  cross,  Socrates  (//.  K.  i.  17)  only 
mentions  the  hand-nails;  and  that  only  two  were 
found  is  argued  by  Winer  (s.  v.  Kreuzit/unt/)  from 
thera  uiv,  rh  o*  (instead  of  rovs  fitv)  in  Tlieotlor. 
//.  K.  i.  17.  Romish  writers,  howe\er,  generally 
follow  Gregory  of  Tours  (f)e  O'lor.  M ad.  xi.)  in 
maintaining  four,  which  may  also  b?  implied  by  tht 
plural  in  Cypr.  de  PasMtme  ("clam  .  .  .  pedes 
terebrantibus"),  who  also  mentions  three  more, 
used  to  nail  on  the  title,    Cyprian  U  »  very  (food 
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iiithority,  because  he  had  often  been  a  witness  of  I 
•xecutions.  There  is  a  monograph  on  the  subject 
Sy  Com.  Curt  i  us  (de  cluris  dominicis,  Antw.  167U). 
What  has  l<eeu  said  sufficiently  disprove*  the 
calumny  against  the  Albigenses  in  the  following 
very  curious  passage  of  I.ucas  Tudensi*  (ii.  contra 
\lbif].):  "  Alhigensis  primi  pinxeruni  imagincm 
enicifixi  uno  clavo  simul  utrunique  pedem  conligcntc, 
et  virginem  Mariam  Mouoeulaiu  (!):  utruiuque 
in  derisioiieni:  scd  jiostea  prior  tigura  relet ita  est, 
et  irreprtit  in  vulgnrciii  famam."  (<  Quoted  by  .ler. 
T:i}Ior. r. )  On  the  supposed  fate  of  Uie  nails, 
see  Thuodor.  //.  A',  i.  17.  Constantine  fastened 
one  as  a  ipuKaxr-fipior  on  his  horses  bridle,  and 
one  (/<  i  :ms  mvs  u>tnc)  on  the  head  of  the  statue 
which  he  intended  to  l>e  the  palladium  of  Constan- 
tinoplc,  and  which  the  jieople  u«il  to  surround  with 
lighted  torches  (Moslieim,  I. cel.  Ilt.*t.  ii.  I,  :>,  and 
notes).  The  cLiriu  putts  dtxtri  is  shown  at  Treves 
(lips.  H.  !),  note). 

'H»e  story  of  the  so-called  " invention  of  the 
cross,"  A.  n.  32:5,  is  too  famous  to  Ite  altogether 
fiaxsed  over.  Itesides  Socrates  and  Thcodoret,  it  is 
mentioned  by  Kufinu*.  So/omen,  Paulinus,  Snip. 
Severn*,  and  Chrysostom.  so  that  Tilleinont  (Mtm. 
Kcc.  vii.)  savs  that  niifliin'/  cm  be  mort  certain; 
but,  even  if  the  -.fury  were  not  so  intrinsically  ab- 
rurd  (for  anion-.;  other  reasons  it  was  a  law  among 
the  Jews  that  the  cross  was  to  he  burnt;  Othonis 
Lex.  Rib.  s.  v.  Sn/ijJici  <),  it  would  require  far  more 
probable  evidenre  to  outweigh  the  silence  of  Fuse- 
biui.  It  clearly  m;ls  to  the  interest  of  the  Church 
of  liome  to  maintain  the  belief,  and  invent  the  story 
of  its  miraculous  multiplication,  Is-cause  Uie  sale 
of  the  relics  was  extremely  profitable.  Die  story 
itself  is  too  familiar  to  need  rejieating.  To  this 
day  tlie  supposed  title,  or  rather  fragments  of  it, 
are  shown  to  the  people  once  a  vear  in  the  church 
of  Sta.  ( 'roce  in  <  ierusalemme  at  Koine.  On  the 
capture  of  the  true  cross  by  (  hosroes  II.,  and  its 
rescue  by  Heraclius,  with  even  the  seals  of  the  c:w« 
unbroken,  and  the  subsequent  sale  of  a  large  frag- 
ment to  I»uis  IX.,  see  (iibbon,  iv.  326,  vi.  06. 
Those  sufficiently  interested  in  the  annals  of  ridicu- 
lous imposture  may  see  further  accounts  in  Ilaronius 
(Ann.  h'ec.  A.  l».  320,  Nos.  42-.r>0),  Jortin,  and 
Schmidt  (Problem,  tie  Cruet.*  Dominica  Inven- 
tion*, Helmst.  1721):  and  on  the  fate  of  the  true 
crow,  a  paper  read  by  I»rd  Mahon  liefore  the  So- 
ciety of  Antiquaries,  Feb.  1831  (cited  by  Dean 
Milman). 

It  was  not  till  the  6th  century  that  the  emblem 
of  the  cross  became  the  iiwtr;?  of  the  crucifix.  As 
\  symbol  the  use  of  it  was  frequent  in  tne  early 
Church  ("  frontem  crucis  signarulo  terimua,"  Tcrt. 
i/e  Cor.  Mil.  3).  It  was  not  till  the  2d  century  that 
any  particuLir  efficacy  was  attached  to  it  M'vpr. 
Ttttim.  ii.  21,  22:  ijiet.  In*t.  iv.  21,  &c,  Mos- 
beim,  ii.  4,  .*»).  On  its  subsequent  worship  (Ltiria) 
by  the  (  hurch  of  Home,  see  .ler.  Taylor's  Dim. 
from  I'ojtrrt/,  i.,  ii.  7,  12:  and  on  the  use  of  the 
sign  in  our  Church,  Hooker  s  r.'cct.  /W.  y.  <;.j. 
Some  suppose  an  allusion  to  the  custom  in  Fjs.  ix. 

4  (1'oli  Si/nojM.  a«t  loc. ;  (bscn.  *.  r.  lip;  tiynum 
\pec.  cruci/orme,  Sixt.  Sen.  ii.  120). 

Resides  the  noble  monograph  of  l.ipsius,  de  Cruce 
(from  which  we  have  largely  borrowed,  and  whose 
wealth  of  erudition  has  supplied  every  succeeding 
writer  on  the  subject  with  abundant  authorities), 
there  are  works  by  Salmasius  (de  Cruet,  Kpp.  3); 
Kippingiui  (de  C'-rce  cl  Crucuiriii,  Ilreiu.  1071); 


Dosius  (de  Cruet  triumjthante  et  tjloviotlL,  Ant* 
werp.  1U17);  Cretser  {<lt  Cruet  Christi)',  and 
Lvartbolinus  (fftjjMntumata  de  Cruet);  very  much 
may  also  lie  gleaned  from  the  learned  notes  of 
Bishop  I 'canon  (On  the  Cited,  art.  iv.).  Other 
authorities  are  cited  or  alluded  to  in  the  article  it- 
self.   [Ckicikixion.]  F.  W.  F. 

CROWN  (rHl£3?).  This  ornament,  whieti 
is  both  ancient  and  universal.  proLahly  originated 
from  the  fillets  used  to  prevent  the  hair  from  being 
dishevelled  by  the  wind.  Such  fillets  are  still  com- 
mon, and  they  may  be  seen  on  the  sculptures  of 
I'ersejsdis,  Nineveh,  and  Egvpt;  they  gradually 
developed  into  turbans  (Joseph.  Ant.  iii.  7,  §  7), 
which  by  the  addition  of  ornamental  or  precioui 
materials  assumed  the  dignity  of  mitre*  or  crowns. 
Hie  use  of  them  as  ornaments  probably  was  sug- 
gested by  the  natural  custom  of  encircling  the  head 
with  llowcre  in  token  of  joy  and  triumph.  ("  tat 
ns  crown  ourselves  with  rosebuds,"  Wisd.  ii.  8;  3 
Mace.  vii.  16;  .lud.  xv.  13,  and  the  classical  writ- 
ers, pnstiin ;  Winer,  s.  v.  Kruiur).  The  first 
crown  was  said  to  have  l*en  woven  for  I'andora  by 
the  Graces  (conip  artqyavoi  •xapiruv,  l'rov.  iv.  i. 
=  artipavos  rwv  wytvuariKtiv  xaPinVL*TWV'  ,'cx- 
Cvt.).  According  to  Phereeydes,  Salnni  was  the 
first  to  wear  a  crown;  I>iodorus  says  that  Jupiter 
was  first  crowned  by  the  gods  after  the  conquest  of 
the  Titans.  I'liny,  IIar]>ocratiori,  lc,  ascribe  iU 
earliest  use  to  Iticchus,  who  gave  to  Ariadne  a 
crown  of  gold  and  Indian  gems,  and  assumed  the 
laurel  after  his  conquest  of  India.  I>eo  .F.gvpfius 
attributes  the  invention  to  Isis,  whose  wreath  was 
cereal.  These  and  other  legends  are  collecte<I  by 
Tertullian  from  the  elalsirate  tn-atise  on  crowns  by 
(  Laud.  Saturnius  ("  pr.estantissimus  in  hue  materia 
commentator  ").  Another  tradition  savs  that  Mm- 
r<xl  was  the  first  to  wear  a  crown,  the  shiqie  of  which 
was  susgested  to  him  by  a  cloud  '  Futychius  Alex- 
andr.  Ann.  i.  63).  Tertullian  in  his  trai  t  l)e  Cor. 
Miliiii  (c.  7  ff. )  argues  against  them  as  unnatural 
and  idoiatm'i*.  lie  is,  however,  singularly  unsuc- 
cessful in  trying  to  disprove  the  countenance  given 
to  them  in  Scripture,  where  they  are  constantly 
mentioned.  lie  says"  Quia  .  .  .  episcopus  inven 
itur  coronatus ?  "  (c.  9).  Hut  both  the  ordinary 
priests  and  the  high-priest  wore  them.  Hie  com- 
mon mitre  (n3?32!2,  KiSapts,  Fx-  xxviii.  40,  xxix. 

0,  >tc,  raivla,  Joseph.  aTp6<piov  I  ol  Up*7s  <po- 
povai,  Mesych.)  was  a  ir7Aoi  tutuvot,  forming  a 
sort  of  linen  tania  or  crown  (crttydrn),  Jofeph. 

Ant.  iii.  7.    The  (MiHralvTt  nipa)  of  the 

high-priest  (use<l  also  of  a  regal  crown,  r>..  xxi.  20) 
was  much  more  splendid  (Fx.  xxviii.  3ft;  l*v.  viil. 
J);  "an  ornament  of  honor,  a  costly  work  the  de- 
sire of  the  eyes,"  Fcclus.  xlv.  12:  "the  Ao^  ;rown," 

1.  ev.  viii.  9,  so  csdled  from  the  Tetragrammaton  ir  • 
scrilied  on  it;  Soprancs,  de  He  Yt*t.  JwL,  p.  441) 
It  had  a  second  fillet  of  blue  Lace  (/(  Oa*lr€o> 
vtvoiKt\fityos,  the  color  lieing  chosen  as  a  t.vpe  of 

heaven)  wl  over  it  a  goM™  diaflcm  (1J3,  Ex. 
xxix.  6),  "on  which  blossomed  a  golden  calyx  like 
the  flower  of  the  ioaxvanos  "  (Joseph.  Ant.  iii.  6). 

The  gold  band  (V^r*  LXX.  wtraKov,  Orig.  Ikcuj- 
Tfipiov,  Dug  Slirnblatx,  Luther)  was  tied  tichind 
with  blue  lace  (embroidered  with  flowers),  and  be- 
ing two  fintfPM  broad,  bore  the  inscription  (not  in 
I  iKis-relief  *•  Abarltanel  says)  "  Holiness  U>  the 
!»Aird.*'    (Comp.  Kev.  xvii.  5;  Brauniua,  de  VtU- 
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Sacerd.  ii.  22;  Maiinon.  de  Apparatu  Temph,  tx. 
1;  Keland,  Antiq.  ii.  10;  Carpzov.  Appnr.  Crh.  p. 
85;  Joseph.  B.  J.  v.  5,  §  7;  PMlo,  </e  IiV.  Mosis, 
iii.  519.)  Some  suppose  that  Josephus  is  describ- 
ing a  later  crown  gi\en  by  Alexander  the  Great  to 
Jaddua.  (Jennings's  J  etc.  Ant.  p.  158.)  The  use 
of  the  crown  by  priest*  and  in  religious  services 
was  universal,  and  perhaps  the  badge  belonged  at 


CROWN  OF  THORNS 


Crowns  worn  by  Assyrian  kings.    (From  Nlmroud  and 
Koayunjik.) 

first  "  rather  to  the  pontificaiut  than  the  regnlia." 
Thus  Q.  1  abius  Pictor  says  that  the  first  crown 
was  used  by  Janus  ic/<en  mcrificiny.  "  A  striped 
head-draw  and  queue,"  or  "a  short  wig,  on  which 
a  band  was  fastened,  ornamented  with  an  asp,  the 
symbol  of  royalty,"  was  used  by  the  kings  of  Egypt 
in  religious  ceremonies  (Wilkinson's  Anc.  tyypt. 
iii.  354,  Jhj.  13).  The  crown  worn  bv  the  kings 
of  Assyria  was  "a  high  mitre  .  .  .  frequently 
adorned  with  flowers.  <fcc,  and  arranged  in  band's 
of  linen  or  silk.  Originally  there  was  only  one 
band,  but  afterwards  there  were  two,  and  the  orna- 
ments were  richer  "  (Uyard,  ii.  320,  and  the  illus- 
trations in  Jahn,  Arch.  Germ.  ed.  pt.  i.  yoI.  ii.  tab. 
ix.  4  and  8). 

There  are  several  words  in  Scripture  for  a  crown 
besides  those  mentioned;  as  ">S?,  the  head-dress 
of  bridegrooms,  Is.  hi.  10,  pir'pa,  LXX.;  Bar.  v. 
2;  Ez.  xxiv.  17  (rpixuna),  and  of  women,  Is. 

iii.  20  Upw\6Kioy?);   rns DS,  a  head-dress  of 

great  splendor  (Is.  xxviii.  5);  rPlb,  a  wreath  of 
flowers  (arttpavof),  I'rov.  i.  9,  iv.  9:  such  wreaths 

were  used  on  festal  occasions  (Is.  xxviii.  1).  ^3^*, 
i  common  tiara  or  turlian,  Job  xxix.  14;  Is.  iii. 
23  (but  LXX.  Str\ois,  Btpurrpoy).    The  words 

are  spoken  of  under 

Diadem.    The  general  word  is  n~ltDy.  and  we 

t  t  - : 

must  attach  to  it  the  notion  of  a  costly  turban  irra- 
diated with  pearls  and  gems  of  priceless  value, 
which  often  form  aigrettes  for  feathers,  as  in  the 
crowns  of  modern  Asiatic  sovereigns.  Such  was 
probably  the  crown,  which  with  its  precious  stones 
weighed  (or  rather  "was  worth")  a  talent,  taken 
y  David  from  the  king  of  Amnion  at  Bablwh,  and 
tsed  as  the  state  crown  of  Judah  (2  Sam.  xii.  30). 
Some  (rmundlessly  suppose  that  licing  loo  heavy  to 
wear,  it  was  *u*]*nthtl  over  his  head.  The  royal 
erown  was  sometimes  buried  with  the  king  (Sehick- 
ud,  Jut  Jle<}.  vi.  19,  421 ).  Idolatrous  nations  also 
"made  crowns  for  the  head  of  their  gods"  (Ep. 
Jer.  9)  [or  Bar.  vi.  9]. 

The  .lews  boast  that  three  crowns  were  given  to 

Iheni .  mil  TTD,  the  crown  of  the  Law;  TTD 


•^31       the  crown  of  priesthood;  and 
the  royal  crown,  better  than  all,  which  is  "in* 

2112  C127,  the  crown  of  a  good  name  (Carpzov 

Appnntt.  Critic,  p.  60;  Othonis  Lex.  Ttttm.  a.  w 
''orona). 

2.Tt<payos  is  used  in  the  X.  T.  for  every  kind  of 
crown;  but  ciipnia  only  once  (Acts  xiv.  13)  fot 
the  garlands  used  with  victims.  In  the  Byzantine 
Court  the  latter  won  I  was  confined  to  the  imperii 
crown  (Du  Ercsne,  G'lvt*.  Gmc.  p.  1442).  The 
use  of  funeral  crowns  is  not  mentioned  in  tl.e 
Bible. 

In  Bev.  xii.  3,  xix.  12,  allusion  is  made  to 
"  mnmj  crowns "  woni  in  token  of  extended  do- 
minion. Thus  the  kings  of  E-gypt  used  to  be 
crowned  with  the  "pshent"  or  united  crowns  of 
Upper  and  Ix>wcr  Egypt  (Wilkinson,  Anc.  Kyypt. 
iii.  351  ft".;  comp.  Liyanl,  ::.  320);  and  ltolemy 
I'hilomctor  wore  tiro  diadems,  one  for  Europe  and 
one  for  Asia.  Similarly  the  three  crowns  of  the 
Papal  tiara  mark  various  accessions  of  power:  the 
first  corona  was  added  to  the  mitra  by  Alexander 
III.,  in  1159;  the  .second  by  Boniface  VIII.,  in 
1303;  and  the  thin!  by  L'riun  V.,  in  1302. 

The  laurel,  pine,  or  jKirslcy  crowns  given  to  vie 
tors  in  the  great  games  of  (int-ce  are  finely  alluded 
to  by  St.  I'aul  (1  Cor.  ix.  25;  2  Tim.  ii.*5,  dc).° 
They  are  said  to  have  originated  in  the  laurel- 
wreath  assumed  by  A|»ollo  on  conquering  the  Py- 
thon (Tert.  <lc  Cor.  Mil.  cc.  7,  15).  "Crown"  is 
often  used  figuratively  in  the  Bible  (I'rov.  xii.  4, 
xvii.  G;  Is.  xxviii.  5:  Phil.  iv.  1,  &c).  Hie  term 
is  also  applied  to  the  rims  of  altars,  tables,  4c. 
(Ex.  xxv.  25,  Ac.  Dent  xxii.  8,  xoi^attt  art^a- 
yr)v  r$  iwp.a.rl  oo-j.  u  IVojectui.x  coronarum," 
|  Vitr.  ii.  8;  "  Angusti  mnri  corona,"  Q.  Curt.  ix.  4, 
30).  The  ancients  as  well  sis  the  moderns  had  a 
coin  called  »  a  crown  "  (rby  artfavoy  by  wpt'iKtrt, 
1  Mace.  xiii.  39,  x.  2:»,  A.  V.  "crown -tax,"  r. 
Suid.  $.  v.  ortipaviKhv  r*K*cna)-  [Diadem.] 

The  thief  writers  on  crowns  are  Gaschalius  (*/« 
Cortmis  liltri  x. )  and  Meursius  (<le  (Vuud,  I  lamia-, 
1«71).  lor  others,  sec  1  abricius,  Bibl.  Anl.  xiv. 
13.  K.  W.  K. 

CROWN  OF  THORNS  (trri+ayos  oxo, 
6S,y,  Matt,  xxvii.  29).  Our  laard  was  crowned 
with  thorns  in  mockery  by  the  Boman  soldiers. 
'I"hc  object  seems  to  have  licen  iusult,  and  not  the 
infliction  of  pain,  as  has  generally  been  supposed. 
The  Kbamnus  or  Spina  Christi,  although  abundant 
in  the  neighl>orhood  of  .lerusalem,  cannot  be  tb« 
plant  intended,  because  its  thorns  arc  so  strong  and 
large  that  it  could  not  have  been  woven  (»*«• 
£<uT<f )  into  a  wreath.  The  Large-leaved  acanthi  u 
(hcar's-foot)  is  totally  unsuited  for  the  purpose. 
Had  the  acacia  licen  intended,  as  some  suppose,  the 
phrase  would  have  Ijeen  i£  dxdV^/r.  Obviously 
some  small  flexile  thorny  shrub  is  meant;  perhai* 
aippnres  s/«We  (Bclands  Pnkutina,  ii.  523). 
Hassclquist  {Travel*,  p.  200)  says  that  the  thorn 
used  was  tlie  Arabian  Snbk.  "  It  was  very  suit- 
able for  their  purpose,  as  it  has  many  sharp  thorns 
which  inflict  painful  wounds;  and  its  flexible 
pliant,  and  round  branches  might  easily  be  plaited 
in  the  form  of  a  crown."  It  also  resembles  the 
rich  dark  green  of  the  triumphal  ivy-wreath,  wind 
would  give  additional  pungency  to  its  ironical  pur 

o  *  On  Paul's  use  of  metaphor* 
source,  see  Quaes  (Amer.  ed.). 
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pan  (Rojenmuller,  Bulimy  of  Scri,A.  p.  202,  Eng. 
ed.).  On  the  Empress  Helena's  supposed  discov- 
ery of  the  crown  of  thorns,  and  iU  subsequent  fate, 
sec  Gibbon,  ii.  300,  vi  66,  ed.  Milium. 

F.  W.  F. 

CRUCIFIXION  {<rravpovv,  iyturravpovv,  J 
anoKowi(tiv,  wpo<rr)\tvy  (and,  less  properly-,  ova-; 
ffKivSwAf  ihiv)  •  cruci  or  jKitii/uto  ajfiyere,  sujiytrt,  \ 
or  sinqJy  Jiyere  (Tert.  dc  Put.  hi.),  cruci'tre\ 
(Auson. ),  <"/  pulum  nlliyare,  crucem  aliciti  stut-\ 
wrt,  in  crucem  ttyere,  tollert,  Ac. :  the  sufferer  was  j 
called  cruci  triiis).     The  variety  of  the  phrases1 
shows  the  extreme  commonness  of  the  punishment,  I 
tho  invention  of  which  is  traditionally  ascribed  to 
Semiromis.    It  was  in  use  among  the  Egyptians 
(as  in  the  case  of  Inarus,  Thuc.  i.  30;  Gen.  xl. 
13),  the  (  arthaginiaiis  (as  in  the  case  of  I  latino, 
Ac,  Val.  Max.  ii.  7;  Sil.  Iul.  ii.  344),  the  l'er- 
sians  (Folycrates.  Ac,  Herod,  iii.  125,  iv.  43;  Esth. 
vii.  10,  (TToupwdnrw  in"  nin6,  LXX.  v.  14),  the 
Assyrians  (Diod.  Sic.  ii.  1),  Scythians  («</.  ii.  44), 
Indians  (vl.  ii.  18 i,  (Winer,  a.  v.  Krtuziyuny,) 
Germans  (possibly,  Tac.  Ctrm.  12),  and  very  fre- 
quent from  the  earliest  time*  (rtttt  susjxntlito,  Iiv. 
i.  26)  among  the  Greeks  and  Romans.  Cicero, 
however,  refers  it,  not  (as  Livy)  to  the  early  kings, 
but  to  Tarqiiinius  Superbua  (pro  Rub.  4);  Aurel. 
Victor  cdU  it  "  Vetus  veterrimumquc  (an  teterr.  ?) 
patibulorum  supplicium."    Roth  Kptfxdv  and  sus- 
pentltre  (<h\  tin*,  2i>9)  refer  to  death  ny  cruci  fix- 
urn  ;  thus  in  speaking  of  Alexander's  crucifixion  of 
2000  Tynans,  avficp<natrtv  in  Diod.  Sic.  answers 
to  the  crucibus  ajfixut,  Q.  Curt.  iv.  4. 

Whether  this  mode  of  execution  was  known  to 
the  ancient  Jews  is  a  matter  of  dispute,  on  which 
Winer  quotes  a  monograph  by  Rormitius.  It  U  as- 
serted to  have  l#en  so  by  liaronius  (Aniuil.  i.  xxxiv. ), 
Sigonius  ('/<  Rep.  Ittbr.  vi.  8),  Ac,  who  arc  re- 
futed by  (  asaul-on  (c.  Huron.  Pxtrc.  xvi. ;  Carp- 
rov.  Apptrut.  frit.  p.  691).    The  Hebrew  words 

said  to  allude  (o  it  are  (w'lin'tinn^  with  tlie 

T  T  x 

addition  of  '  nence  ^e  Jews  in  polemics 

"all  our  Lord  ^T^D,  and  Christians  >lbn  ^STO, 

•»  worshipi)ers  of  the  crucified  ")  and  5f2^t  botli  of 
which  in  A.  V.  are  generally  rendered  "  to  hang  " 
(2  Sam.  xviii.  10;  IVut.  xxi.  22;  Num.  xxv.  4; 
Job  xxvi.  7);  for  which  aravpim  occurs  in  the 
I. XX  (Esth.  vii.  10),  ami  cruci /ixr  runt  in  the 
Vulg.  (2  Sam.  xxi.  6,  9).  The  Jewish  account  of 
the  matter  (in  Maimonides  and  the  Rabbis)  is.  that ' 
the  exposure  of  the  Wjdy  tie*!  to  a  stake  by  its 
lands  (which  might  loosely  I*  called  crucifixion), 
totk  place  "fhr  death  (lightfoot,  Hor.  litbr.  in 
Mutt,  xxvii.  .'JI ;  ( fthoiiis  Ltx.  Rub.  s.  v.  SuppUcia  ; 
Rrlaud,  Ant.  ii.  0;  Sir  T.  Rrowne,  Yuly.  /  r-rors,  v. 
21).  Facii  the  placing  of  a  head  on  a  single  up- 
right  pole  lias  l»een  Killed  crucifixion.  This  cus- 
tom of  crucifixion  nfltr  death  (which  seems  to  be 
implied  in  Deut.  xxi.  22,  2-'l),  was  by  no  means 
rare;  men  were  frtl  killed  in  mercy  (Suet.  Cits.; 
Herod,  iii.  125;  Hut.  CUom.  38).  According  to 
a  s trance  story  in  l'liny  (xxxvt  15,  §  24),  it  was 
adopted  by  Tarquin,  as  a  jwst  mortem  disgrace,  to 
prevent  the  pretaJence  of  suicide.  It  seems  on  tbe 
whole  that  the  liahbis  are  correct  in  asserting  that 
this  exposure  is  intended  in  Scripture,  since  the 
Mosaic  capital  punishments  were  foui  (namely,  the 
•word,  Ex.  xxi.,  stranding,  fire,  Lev.  xx_  and  ston- 
Wig,  Deut.  xxi.).    I'hilo  indeed  says  (dt  L*y.  $pf.) 
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that  Moses  adopted  crucifixion  as  a  murderer's  pun- 
ishment, because  it  was  the  mw(  he  could  discover} 
but  the  passage  in  Deut.  (xxi.  23)  does  not  prove 
his  assertion.  Probably  therefore  the  Jews  bor- 
rowed it  from  the  Romans  (Joseph.  Ant.  xx.  0,  §  2; 
de  Hell.  Jtul.  ii.  12,  §  0;  J7f.  75,  Ac),  although 
there  may  have  been  a  few  isolated  instance*  of  it 
before  (Joseph.  Ant.  xiii.  14,  §  2). 

It  was  unanimously  considered  the  most  horrible 
form  of  death,  worse  even  than  burning,  since  the 
"cross"  precedes  '-burning"  in  the  law-booka 
(Up*.  <Ie  Cruet,  ii.  1).  Hence  it  is  called  "crude- 
lissimum  tctcrrimumque supplicium "  (Cic.  J  "err.  v. 
66),  "extrema  pcena"  (Apul.  de  Art.  Attn,  x.), 
"summum  supplicium"  (I'aul.  Sfnt.  v.  lit  xxi., 
Ac);  and  to  a  Jew  it  would  acquire  factitious  horror 
from  the  curse  in  Deut.  xxi.  23.  Among  tbe  Ro- 
mans also  the  degradation  was  a  part  of  the  inflic- 
tion, since  it  was  c*|Mviallv  a  »erriU  supplicium 
(Tac  //.  iv.  11 ;  Juv.  vi.  218;  Hor.  Sat.  i.  3,  8,  Ac; 
l'laut.  p  iMtm),  so  that  even  a  frec-dman  ceased  to 
dread  it  (Cic.  pro  Rub.  5);  or  if  applied  to  freemen, 
onlv  in  the  case  of  the  vilest  criminals,  thieves, 
Ac' (Joseph.  Ant.  xvii.  10,  §  10;  Ii.  J.  v.  11,  §  1; 
l'aul.  Stut.  v.  tit.  xxiii.;  l^mprid.  Alex.  Set.  23). 
Indeed  exemption  from  it  was  the  privilege  of  every 
Roman  citizen  by  the  jut  cicitnti*  (Cic.  Vtrr.  ii. 
1,  3).  Our  I/>rd  was  condemned  to  it  by  the  pop- 
ular cry  of  the  Jews  (Matt,  xxvii.  23,  as  often  hap- 
pened to  the  early  Christians )  on  the  charge  of  se- 
dition against  Osar  (Luke  xxiii.  2),  altliough  the 
Sanhedrim  had  previously  condemned  him  on  the 
totally  distinct  charge  of  blasphemy.  Hundreds 
of  Jews  were  crucified  on  this  charge,  as  by  Florae 
(Joseph.  litU.  Jtul.  ii.  14,  §  !♦)  and  Varus,  who 
crucified  2000  at  once  (Ant.  x\ii.  10,  §  10). 

We  now  purpose  briefly  to  sketch  the  steps  of 
the  punishment,  omitting  only  such  parts  of  it  sj 
have  been  already  detailed  under  Cko.ns. 

The  scarlet  robe,  crown  of  thorns,  and  other  in- 
sults to  which  our  Ix>rd  was  subjected  were  illegal, 
and  arose  from  the  spontaneous  (jetulance  of  the 
brutal  soldiery.  Rut  the  punishment  properly  com- 
menced with  scourging,  after  the  criminal  had  been 
stripped;  hence  in  tbe  common  form  of  sentence 
we  find  "summove,  lictor,  il>*i*>lin,  verbera,"  Ac 
(Liv.  i.  26).  For  this  there  are  a  host  of  authori- 
ties, Liv.  xxvi.  13;  Q.  Curt.  \ii.  11;  l.uc.  <le  1'iscaL 
2:  Jer.  Commtnt.  iul  Mutt,  xxvii.  26,  Ac.  It  was 
inflicted  not  with  the  comparatively  mild  virya,  bat 
tlie  more  terrible  Jiaytllum  (Hor.  Snt.  i.  3;  2  Cor. 
xi.  24,  25),  which  was  not  used  by  the  Jews  (Dent, 
xxv.  3).  Into  these  scourges  the  soldiers  often 
stuck  nails,  pieces  of  bone,  Ac,  to  heighten  the  pain 
(the  pAffril  itrrpayaAofT-h  mentioned  by  Athen- 
R'us,  Ac ;  "  flagrum  pecuinis  ossibus  catenatum," 
Apul.),  which  was  often  so  intense  that  the  sufferer 
died  under  it  (Ulp,  «V  P<tnis,  1.  \  iii-).  The  scourg- 
ing generally  took  place  at  a  column,  and  the  one 
to  which  our  Ix>rd  was  liound  wits  seen  by  Jerome, 
Prudentius,  Gregory  of  Tours,  Ac,  and  is  still 
shown  at  several  churches  among  the  relics.  In 
our  Lord's  case,  however,  this  infliction  seems 
neither  to  have  l*en  the  legal  scourging  after  tbe 
sentence  (Val.  Max.  i.  7;  Joseph,  li.  J.  v.  28,  ii 
14,  §  9),  nor  yet  tlie  examination  by  torture  (Acts 
xxii.  24),  but  rather  a  scourging  brfvre  the  sentence, 
to  excite  pity  and  procure  immunity  from  further 
punishment  (Luke  xxiii.  22;  John  xix.  1):  and  if 
this  view  be  correct,  the  tppaytWwaai  in  Matt, 
xxvii.  26  is  retrospective,  as  so  great  an  anguish 
coukl  hardly  have  been  endured  twice  (see  Poli 
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Bynop$U,  ad  loc.).  How  severe  it  wm  is  indicate! 
fa  prophecy  (Ps.  xxxv.  15.  1*.  1.  Gi.  \Wu»  con- 
liders  tliat  it  was  partly  legal,  partly  tenUiliu- 
[fftntn.  Pais.  v.  13). 

The  criminal  carried  his  own  cross,  or  at  any 
rate  a  part  of  it  (Hut.  dt  its  t/ui  stro,  &c.  9;  Ar- 
teniid.  Untimcr.  ii.  fil ;  John  xix.  17;  44  I'atibulum 
ferat  per  urbem,  deindc  affigatur  cruci,"  I'laut  Car- 
botuir.).  Hence  the  term  J-'urcifer,  =  crossbcarer. 
This  was  prefigured  hy  Isaac  carrying  the  iowxl  in 
Gen.  xxii.  (5,  where  even  the  .lews  notice  the  paral- 
lel ;  and  to  this  the  fathers  fantastically  applied  the 
expression  in  Is.  ix.  <>,  "  the  government  shall  be 
upon  his  shoulder."  They  were  sometimes  scourged 
and  goaded  on  the  way  (I'laut.  Mostel.  i.  1,  52). 
"  In  some  old  figures  we  see  our  Ix>rd  described 
with  a  table  appendent  to  the  fringe  of  his  gar- 
ment, set  full  of  nails  and  pointed  iron  "  (Jer. 
Taylor,  Lift  vf  Christ,  iii.  xv.  2.  "  llaerebas  ligno 
quod  tuleras,"  Cypr.  dt  Pus.  p.  50).    [Simon  ok 

C'YKKNK.] 

The  place  of  execution  was  outride  the  city 
(»4  post  url*ra,"  Cic.  IV/r.  v.  66;  44  extra portam," 
Plaut.  Mil.  CI.  ii.  4,6;  1  K.  xxi.  13;  Acts  vii. 
58;  Hcb.  xiii.  12;  and  in  camps  "extra  vallum  "), 
often  in  some  public  roail  (Quinct.  Dtcl.  275)  or 
other  conspicuous  place  like  the  Campus  Marti  us 
(Cic.  pro  Jltihirio),  or  some  spot  set  aj«rt  for  the 
purpose  ('IV.  Ann.  xv.).  This  might  sometimes 
be  a  hill  (Val.  Max.  vi.):  it  is  however  merely  tra- 
dition to  call  Golgotha  a  hill ;  in  the  Evangelists  it 
b  called  r6wot  [Cai.vaky].  Arrived  at  the  place 
of  execution,  the  sufferer  was  stripped  naked  (Ar- 
temid.  Oneirocr.  ii.  58),  the  dress  being  the  per- 
quisite of  the  sjldiers  (Matt,  xxvii.  35;  Dig.  xlviii. 
20,  C);  possibly  not  even  a  cloth  round  the  loins 
was  allowed  him ;  at  taist  among  the  Jews  the  rule 
was  "  that  a  man  should  !>e  stoned  naked,"  where 
what  follows  slwws  that  "  tiaked  "  must  nut  be  taken 
in  its  restricted  sense.  'Hie  cross  was  Uien  driven 
into  the  ground,  so  that  the  feet  of  the  condemned 
were  a  foot  or  two  alxne  the  earth  (in  pictures  of 
the  crucifixion  the  cross  Is  generally  much  too  large 
and  high),  and  he  was  lifted  u|>on  it  ("agcre,"  44  ex- 
currere,"  "tollcrc,"  "ascendcre  in  cruccm;"  Pru- 
dent, xfgl  oT*<p;  I'laut.  MiMtrl.  uCrucisalus; "  Id. 
ttnech.  ii.  3.  128;  ayriyov,  Ir/or,  f)yov  tls  &xpov 
WAoi,  Greg.  Naz.\  <  r  else  stretched  upon  it  on  the 
ground,  and  then  lifted  with  it,  to  which  there  seems 
to  be  an  allusion  in  a  lost  prophecy  quoted  by  Barna- 
bas {Up.  12),  8W  ^vKov  wAifl/j  ko!  avaarn  (Pear- 
son on  Crettl,  Art.  iv.).  The  former  method  was 
the  commoner,  for  we  often  read  (as  in  Ksth.  vii. 
10,  Ac.)  of  the  cross  Ijcing  erected  beforehand  in 
terrorem.  Before  the  nailing  or  binding  took  place 
(for  which  see  Cico.s.s),  a  medicated  cup  was  given 
out  of  kindness  to  confuse  the  senses  and  deaden 
the  pangs  of  the  sufferer  (I'rov.  xxxi.  6),  usually 
of  olvos  to fxvptxHT pivot  or  Xtki$avwfAt¥os,  as 
among  the  Jews  (lichtfoot,  f/or.  lltbr.  ad  Matt. 
uvii. ),  because  myrrh  was  soporific.  Our  I-ord  re- 
fused it  that  his  senses  might  be  clear  (Matt,  xxvii. 
34;  Mark  xv.  23.     Maimon.  Smdted.  xiii.).  St. 

Matt,  calls  it  6{os  n<ra  xoAJjs  (V^'n),  an  expres- 
sion used  in  reference  to  Ps.  lxix.  21,  but  not  strictly 
accurate.  This  mercifully  intended  draught  must 
not  be  confounded  with  the  spongeful  of  vinegar 


•  Tbe  malefactors  («aicoGpyo<)  cruelfted  with  the 
not  «  thknt "  UAtirra  )  as  In  the  A.  V., 
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(or  posca,  the  common  drink  of  Ron  an 
Spart.  1/adr.;  Plaut.  Mil  CI.  iii  2,  23), 
was  put  on  a  hyssop-stalk  and  offered  to  our  Lord 
in  mocking  and  contemptuous  pitv  (Matt,  xxvii 
48;  Luke  xxiii.  36);  this  He  tasted  to  allay  the 
agonies  of  thirst  (John  xix.  2D). 

Our  Ijord  was  crucified  between  two  44  thieves  "  a 
or  44  malefactors "  (then  so  common  in  Palestine, 
Joseph.  U.  J.  ii.  6,  Ac.),  according  to  prophecy  (la. 
liii.  12);  and  was  watched  according  to  custom  by 
a  party  of  four  soldiers  (John  xix.  21)  with  (heir 
centurion  btovoTctSla,  Matt,  xxvii.  66 ;  "  raik*  qui 
cruces  assurabat,"  Pctr.  Sat.  iii.  6;  Plut,  IK.  CUom. 
c.  38),  whose  express  office  was  to  prevent  the  aur- 
reption  of  the  body.  This  was  necessary  from  the 
lingering  character  of  the  death,  which  sometimes 
did  not  supervene  even  for  three  days,  and  was  at 
last  the  result  of  gradual  l>enumbing  and  starva- 
tion (Euseb.  viii.  8;  Sen.  /'/w.  3).  But  for  this 
guard,  the  persons  might  have  been  taken  down 
and  recovered,  as  was  actually  done  in  the  case  of 
a  friend  of  Josephus,  though  only  one  survived  out 
of  Ihrtc  to  which  the  same  Otpaittia  irififKeardnf 
was  applied  ( 17/.  c.  75).  Among  the  Convuhuon- 
naires  in  the  reign  of  I>ouis  XV.  women  would  be 
repeatedly  crucified,  and  even  remain  on  the  cross 
three  hours ;  we  are  told  of  one  who  underwent  it 
23  times  (k'nrycl  Mttr.  s.  v.  Cross) :  the  pain  con- 
sisted almost  entirely  in  the  writing,  and  not 
more  than  a  basinful  of  blood  was  lost.  Still  we 
cannot  believe  from  the  Martyroloiries  that  Victor- 
inus  (crucified  bead  downwards)  lived  three  days, 
or  Tiniotheus  and  Maura  nine  days.  Fracture  of 
the  legs  (Phut.  Pern.  iv.  2,  64)  was  especially 
adopted  by  the  Jews  to  hasten  death  (John  xix. 
31 ),  and  it  was  a  mitigation  of  the  punishment,  aa 
observed  by  Origen.  But  the  unusual  rapidity  of 
our  Lord's  death  was  due  to  the  depth  of  his  previ- 
ous agonies  (which  appears  from  his  inability  to 
bear  his  own  cross  far)  and  to  his  mental  anguish 
(Schoettgen,  lior.  lltbr.  vi.  3;  Dt  Putt.  Mrssia), 
or  may  be  sufficiently  accounted  for  simply  from 
peculiarities  of  constitution.  There  is  no  need  to 
explain  the  44  giving  up  the  ghost "  as  a  miracle 
(Heb.  v.  7?),  or  say  with  Cyprian,  44  Prevcnto  car- 
niflcis  officio,  spiritum  spontc  dimisit"  (adv.  Dt- 
mttr.).  Still  leas  can  the  common  cavil  of  infidel- 
ity be  thought  noteworthy,  since  had  our  Lord 
been  in  a  swoon  the  piercing  of  his  pericardium 
(proved  by  the  appearance  of  lymph  and  blood) 
would  have  insured  death.  (See  Eschenbach, 
Ojnuc.  Med.  de  Servatore  nnn  appartnltr  sed 
vere  mortvo,  and  Gruner  de  Morte  Christi  ntm 
ftpuyiticd,  quoted  by  Jahn  in  the  Arch.  Bibl.) 
Pilate  expressly  satisfied  himself  of  tlie  actual 
death  by  questioning  the  centurion  (Mark  xv.  44); 
and  tlie  omission  of  the  breaking  of  the  legs  in  this 
case  was  the  fulfillment  of  a  type  (Ex.  xii.  46). 
Other  modes  of  hastening  death  were  by  lighting 
fires  under  the  cross  (hence  tlie  nicknames  Snr- 
mentitii  and  Semturii,  Tert.  A/»>lo<}.  c.  50),  or  let- 
ting loose  wild  beasts  on  the  crucified  (Suet.  AVr. 
49). 

Generally  the  body  was  suffered  to  rot  on  tin 
cross  (Cic.  Tiuc.  Q.  i.  43;  Sil  Ital.  viii.  486),  by 
the  action  of  sun  and  rain  (Herod,  iii.  12),  or  to  bit 
devoured  by  birds  and  beasts  (Apul.  de  Aur.  Amu. 
c.  6;  Hot.  Ep.  i.  16,  48;  Juv.  xiv.  77).  Sepuhun 


but  "  robbers  "  (Ajurroi).    The  Greek  makes  a 
Uoii  between  the  terms  (John  x.  8).    rV  Trans. 
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aw  poenlly  therefore  forbidden,  though  it  eight 
3e  granted  as  a  sjtecial  favor  or  on  grand  oc^asiont 
(Ulp.  1.  is.  Ik  off.  P  ttcon*.).  But  in  consequence 
)(  l>cut.  xxi.  22.  21,  an  express  national  exception 
was  made  ir  tivor  of  the  Jews  (Matt,  xxvii.  58;  cf. 
Joseph.  R  ./.  iv.  f»,  J 

Having  thus  traced  the  whole  process  of  cruci- 
fixion, it  only  remains  to  speak  of  the  manner  of 
death,  and  the  kind  of  physical  suffering  endured, 
which  we  shall  very  briefly  abridge  from  the  treatise 
of  the  physician  Pichter  (in  .(aim's  Arch.  HiU.). 
These  arc,  1.  The  unnatural  jtosition  and  violent 
tension  of  the  body,  which  cause  a  painful  sensation 
from  the  least  motion.  2.  The  nails  l*ung  driven 
through  parts  of  the  hands  and  feet  which  are  full 
tf  wtrvta  and  Union*  (and  yet  at  a  distance  from 
tha  heart)  create  the  most  exquisite  anguish.  3. 
The  exposure  of  so  many  wound*  and  lacerations 
brings  on  inflammation,  which  tends  to  become 
gangrene,  and  every  moment  increases  the  poignancy 
of  siiflering.  4.  In  the  distended  parte  of  the  body 
more  blood  flown  through  the  arteries  than  can  be 
carried  back  into  the  veins:  hence  too  much  blood 
finds  its  way  from  the  aorta  into  the  head  and 
stomach,  and  the  blood-vessels  of  the  head  become 
pressed  and  swollen.  The  eeneral  olwtruction  of 
circulation  which  ensues  causes  an  internal  excite- 
ment, exertion,  and  anxiety,  more  intolerable  than 
death  itself.  5.  The  inexpressible  misery  of  or  id- 
uilly  increasing  and  lingering  anguish.  To  all 
which  we  may  add,  6.  1  turning  and  raging  thirst. 

This  accursed  and  awful  mode  of  punishment 
was  happily  abolished  by  ( 'onstantine  (So/.om.  i.  8), 
probably  towards  the  end  of  his  reign  (see  lips. 
de  Cruce,  hi.  15),  although  it  is  curious  that  we 
have  no  more  definite  account  of  the  matter.  44  An 
edict  so  honorable  to  Christianity,"  says  Gibbon, 
44  deserved  a  place  in  the  Theodosian  code,  instead 
of  the  indirect  mention  of  it  which  seems  to  result 
from  the  comparison  of  the  5th  and  18th  titles  of 
the  9th  book  "  (ii.  154,  note) 

An  explanation  of  the  other  circumstances  attend- 
ing the  crucifixion  belongs  rather  to  a  commentary 
than  a  dictionary.  ( »n  the  types  and  prophecies 
of  it,  besides  those  adduced,  see  Cypr.  Ttstim.  ii. 
20.  On  the  resurrection  of  the  saints,  see  light- 
foot  ad  Mult,  xxvii.  52  (there  is  a  monograph  by 
(rebaverius  —  Dissert,  de  Jitsnr.  sanctorum  cum 
Chritto).  On  other  concomitant  prodigies,  see 
Schoettgen,  l/or.  Ilehr.  tt  1'ilmwl.  vi.  3,  8.  [D.vkk- 
kkss;  Citoss.]  The  chief  authorities  are  quoted 
in  the  article,  and  the  ancient  ones  are  derived  in 
part  from  Lipaius;  of  whose  most  interesting  treatise, 
De  'Cruet,  an  enlarged  and  revised  edition,  with 
notes,  would  be  very  acceptable.  On  the  points 
io  which  our  Lord's  crucifixion  differed  from  the 
ordinary  Jewish  customs,  see  Othonis  /.ex.  Rah- 
binicum,  s.  v.  Supjtlicia ;  Bynseus  de  .\forte  J. 
Christ* ;  Voasius,  Harm.  PassUmis;  Carpatov,  Af>- 
oarat.  Crit.  p.  591  ff.  &c.  [See  also  Friedlieb, 
Archdolofjie  der  Leidenso'srhichte,  Bonn,  1843; 
Stroud,  Physical  cause  'of  the  Death  of  Christ, 
<x>nd.  1817;  and  for  very  full  references  to  the 
f  teratnre  of  every  |>art  of  the  subject,  Hase,  Leben 
lew,  &•  Aufl.  Leipz.  18i>5.  —  A.J      F.  W.  F. 

•  The  question,  whether  they're/  of  Jesus  were 
Billed  to  the  cross,  has  a  bearing  on  the  reality  of 
sis  death  and  resurrection;  for,  if  they  were,  it 
tannot  reasonably  be  supposed  that,  having  been 
restored,  without  a  miracle,  from  a  merely  apparent 
death,  be  was  aide  to  walk  the  same  day  many 
iiiles  through  a  hilly  country-    The  wounds  of  his 


feet  would  have  surely  prevented  the  journey  tt 
Fjnmaus.  Influenced,  it  appears,  by  this  consid- 
eration, [>r.  Paul  us  published  an  Kssay  in  1793, 
asserting  that  the  feet  of  persons  crucified  wore  not 
nailed  to  the  cross,  but  rather  bound  to  it  by  cords- 
Forty  years  later,  in  reply  to  arguments  against 
this  view,  he  attempted  to  show  that  the  feet  were 
not  even  liound  to  the  cress,  but  suffered  to  hang 
down  freely.  'Hie  point  in  question  is  one  of  con- 
siderable interest  and  a  brief  survey  of  the  evidence 
which  relates  to  it  is  therefore  inserted.  (1.)  The 
narrative  of  Luke  (see  xxiv.  3'J),  seems  to  imply 
that  tho  feet,  as  well  as  the  hands,  of  Jesus  were 
nailed  to  the  cross.  For,  according  to  this  narra- 
tive, when  the  two  disciples  whom  Christ  had 
joined  on  their  way  to  Kmmaus  had  returned  to 
Jerusalem  and  were  reporting  to  the  eleven  what 
they  had  seen  and  heard,  Jesus  himself  stood  in 
the  midst  of  the  astonished  group,  saying :  44  Peace 
be  unto  you";  and  then,  for  the  double  purpose 
of  enabling  them  to  identify  fully  his  person,  and 
ascertain  that  his  body  was  real,  he  added :  44  See 
my  hands  and  my  feet,  that  it  is  I  myself:  handle 
me  and  see;  for  a  spirit  hath  not  flesh  and  1  tones, 
as  ye  see  me  have."  Had  it  l>een  the  sole  aim  of 
Christ  to  convince  his  disciples  that  they  were  not 
gazing  at  a  mere  apparition,  the  words,  44  handle 
me  and  see;  for  a  spirit  hath  not  flesh  and  bones, 
as  ye  see  me  have,"  would  have  I  teen  quite  suffi- 
cient; for  the  act  of  grasping  his  hand  would  have 
afforded  evidence  of  his  possessing  a  genuine  body, 
as  complete  as  could  have  lieen  gained  by  touching 
his  feet  also.  But  if  he  wished  to  convince  them 
that  they  were  looking  once  more  upon  their  I/ird, 
who  had  risen  with  his  own  body  from  the  dead, 
it  was  natural  for  him  to  call  their  attention  to 
those  parte  of  his  body  which  would  enable  them 
most  surely  to  identify  it,  that  is,  to  those  which 
bore  the  marks  of  his  recent  crucifixion..  Hence 
the  fact  that  he  showed  them  his  hands  and  his 
feet  affords  evidence  that  the  marks  of  his  peculiar 
death  were  risible  in  them  Itoth.  (See  Meyer, 
Bleek,  Alford,  in  lor. )  Moreover,  the  narrative  of 
John  (see  xx.  1!»  ff.),  which  probably  descriltcs  the 
same  meeting  of  Jesus  with  his  disciples,  confirms 
the  interpretation  now  given  to  the  words  preserved 
by  Luke.  For,  John  declares  that  Christ  "showed 
unto  them  both  (>«/,  repeated,  Tisch.)  his  bands 
and  his  side  " ;  evidently,  as  appears  from  the  whole 
tenor  of  the  account,  that  they  might  identify 
him  beyond  a  doubt  by  the  known  marks  of  violence 
on  his  body,  and  thus  assure  themselves  of  his 
actual  resurrection.  That  John  does  not  mention 
the  feet  of  Christ,  Is  surely  no  evidence  that  they 
were  not  shown  for  the  same  purpose  as  his  hands 
and  his  side.  (2.)  Justin  Martyr  twice  refers  to 
the  nailing  of  Christ's  feet  as  a  fulfillment  of  the 
prophecy  in  Ps.  xiii.  17.  (See  .I/jo/,  i.  c.  35;  Did. 
c.  Tryph.  c.  97.)  In  the  former  passage  he  says: 
44  But  the  sentence,  4  they  pierced  my  hands  and 
my  feet,'  was  on  account  of  the  nails  fixed  in  his 
hands  and  feet  on  the  cross ";  and  in  the  latter: 
44  In  the  twenty-second  Psalm  David  did  thus 
typically  speak  of  his  cross  and  passion:  4 They 
pierced  my  hands  and  my  feet.'  For  when  they 
crucified  him  they  pierced  his  hands  and  his  feet 
by  driving  nails  into  them."  Justin  distinctly 
affirms  that  tbe  feet  as  well  as  the  hands  of  Christ 
were  muled  to  the  cross,  and  that  by  this  act  a 
prediction  of  the  O.  T.  respecting  hiu  was  fulfilled. 
But  he  does  not  intimate  that  his  trucifixkn  dif- 
fered in  any  respect  from  the  same  punishment 
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U  it  mi  usually  inflicted  upon  criminals.  Ilafl  he 
recognized  tbc  nailing  of  his  feet  as  a  peculiarity, 
he  woidd  have  been  likely  to  call  attention  to  it 
as  aggravating  his  suffering.  He  may  have  been 
misled  by  the  Septuagint  version  as  to  the  meaning 
of  the  verse  quoted  from  the  22d  l'salm,  but  he 
would  hardly  have  ventured  to  appeal,  without 
explanation,  to  its  fulfillment  in  the  manner  of 
Christ's  death,  had  it  not  been  customary  in  his 
own  day  to  nail  the  feet  of  persons  crucified  to  the 
cross.  That  he  was  acquainted  with  the  process 
(if  crucifixion  by  the  Houmns  may  be  inferred  from 
I. in  minute  description  of  a  cross  (Uuil.  c.  Tryph. 
i  .  !»1  /,  and  from  his  general  intelligence.  (3.)  Ter- 
tullian, who  also  lived  l>efore  this  kind  of  punish- 
ment was  prohibited,  speaks  of  the  nailing  of  the 
levt  in  crucifixion.  (See  Adv.  Marc.  iii.  19).  He 
refers  to  the  twenty-second  l'salm  as  "containing 
the  whole  passion  of  Christ,"  and  quotes  the  17th 
verse:  "  Eoderunt  mantis  meas  et  pedes,"  adding 
the  words,  "qua:  propria  atrocia  crucis."  These 
words  show  that  Tertullian  regarded  nailing  the 
hands  and  feet  as  a  characteristic  and  most  dread- 
ful feature  of  death  by  the  cross.  And  it  is  not 
easy  to  lielieve  that  such  writers  as  Justin  Martyr 
and  Tertullian  were  unacquainted  with  this  method 
of  punishment,  so  frequent  in  their  times,  or  that 
they  were  likely,  in  refuting  adversaries,  to  bring 
forward  a  passage  from  the  O.  T.  as  prophetic  of 
( 'hrist's  death,  the  words  of  which  were  but  half 
fulfilled  in  4ui  ordinary  crucifixion.  (Compare 
Winer,  Jiealw.  i.  G7'J.)  (4.)  A  passage  in  1'lautus 
(Mostell<nin,  ii.  I)  appears  to  favor  the  view  that 
the  feet  were  nailed  to  the  It  is  the  language 

of  a  slave  on  the  approach  of  his  master,  against 
whom  he  had  committed  many  offenses  during  his 
absence,  lie  cries  out  in  fear  of  the 
which  might  be  inflicted  on  himself:  — 

M  Kgo  dabo  el  talentum,  primus  qui  In 


Sed  ea  lege,  ut  afflgantur  bis  pedes,  bis 

The  unusual  severity  of  punishment  is  here  expressed 
by  the  word  bis ;  the  structure  of  the  sentence  does 
not  point  to  the  nailing  of  the  feet  as  peculiar.  (5. ) 
Eefereucc  is  made  by  several  writers  of  the  fifth 
century  to  certain  nails  which  the  Empress  Helena 
found  with  the  true  cross  and  sent  to  Constantine 
her  son.  (SocraU*.  //.  E.  i.  17;  Theodoret,  //. 
i.  18;  Sozomen,  //.  E.  ii.  1;  Kufinua,  II.  E.  ii.8; 
Ambrose,  Omtio  de  oliitu  Thtnhtg.  47.)  But  the 
statements  of  these  writers  are  apparently  contra- 
dictory, and  certainly  of  little  value.  (6.)  The  fol- 
lowing classical  writers  have  also  been  referred  to 
on  the  point  in  question.  Xenophou  Epheaius  (iv. 
2)  asserts  that  in  Egypt  the  hands  and  feet  were 
simply  bound  to  the  cross,  but  this  only  proves 
that  the  Egyptian  method  of  crucifixion  differed 
from  the  Human.  Eucan  (Phnr.  vi.  543  ft")  men- 
tions the  nailing  of  the  hands  and  the  use  of  cords, 
but  he  does  not  aim  to  ifive  a  full  account  of  cruci- 
fixion, and  the  cords  may  have  been  used  to  bind 
tlie  liody  more  firmly  to  the  cross.  (See  Winer, 
/Italic,  i.  078.)  In  the  mock  crucifixion  of  Amor, 
described  by  Ausonius  (A/.//,  viii.  50  ff),  the 
vropria  at  rutin  crucis  would  have  lieen  out  of 
olace,  and  no  one  can  be  surprised  that  the  victim's 
bands  and  feet  are  represented  as  merely  bound  to 
the  tree.  And  though  the  dialogue  of  Eucian 
{Ptvmeth.  i.  2)  sjieaks  only  of  nailing  the  hands, 
It  Jescril»cs  no  proper  crucifixion,  and  hence  gives 
M  trustworthy  evidence  in  respect  to  the 
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method.  The  nailing  of  the  feet  of  Jans  to  tag 
cross  may  therefore  be  said  to  rest  on  satisfactory 
evidence;  but  whether  a  single  nail  was  driven 
through  both  feet,  or  they  were  fastened  separately 
to  the  cross,  cannot  be  ascertained  with  any  degree 
of  certainty.  literature:  1'aulus,  in  A/emurab.  ir 
3G  ff. ;  Commtnt.  iii.  764  ff. ;  Extgtt.  I/andb.  iii, 
ii.  669  ff.;  Hug,  in  the  Ertib.  Zritschrifl,  iii.  167 
ff.  v.  18  ff.  vii.  141  ff;  Uiihr,  in  Hiiffel'und  Hey- 
denreich's  Ztitschrijt,  ii.  ii.,  and  in  Tholucks  Liter. 
Anztig.  1835,  Nos.  1-6 ;  Winer,  dt  Prdum  Ajfixione, 
lips.  1845,  and  Rtalw.  art.  Krtuz'ujang ;  Meyer, 
Comment,  on  Matt,  xxvii.  35,  and  Euke  xxiv.  39; 
Neander,  Lift  of  Christ,  Amer.  ed.  p.  418;  Ellicott  ■ 
Life  of  Christ,  Amer.  ed.  p.  318,  note;  Andrews'! 
Lift  of  our  Jjord,  p.  537.  A.  IE 

CRUSE,  a  word  employed  in  the  A.  V.,  appa 
rently  without  any  special  intention,  to  translate 
three  distinct  Hebrew  words. 

L  Tzappadtath,  i".PQ?  (from  PC?,  a  root 
with  the  idea  of  width ;  comp.  ampulla,  from  am- 
plus).  Some  clew  to  the  nature  of  this  vessel  is 
perhaps  afforded  by  its  mention  as  being  full  of 
water  at  the  head  of  Saul  when  on  his  night  expe- 
dition after  David  (1  Sam.  xxvi.  11,  12,  16),  and 
also  of  Elijah  (1  K.  xix.  6).  In  a  similar  case  in 
the  present  day  this  would  be  a  globular  vessel  of 
blue  porous  clay  —  the  ordinary  Gaza  pottery  — 
about  9  inches  in  diameter,  with  a  neck  of  about  3 
inches  long,  a  small  handle  lielow  the  neck,  and 
opposite  the  handle  a  straight  spout,  with  an  orifice 
about  the  size  of  a  straw,  through  which  the  water 
is  drunk  or  sucked.  The  form  is  common  also  in 
Spain,  and  will  be  familiar  to  many  from  pictures 
of  Spanish  life.  A  similar  globular  vessel  probably 
contained  the  oil  of  the  widow  of  Zarephath  (IK. 
xvii.  12,  14,  16).  Eor  the  "box"  or  "horn"  in 
which  the  consecrated  oil  was  carried  on  special 
occasions,  see  Oil- 

2.  The  noise  which  these  vessels  make  when 
emptied  tlirough  the  neck  is  suggestive  of  the 

second  term,  Balbi'd;  1^217?,  probably  like  the 
Greek  bombulos,  f}6fi&uAos,  an  onomatopoetic  word. 
This  is  found  but  twice  —  a  "  cruse  of  honey,"  1 
K.  xiv.  3;  and  an  "  earthen  bottle,"  Jer.  xix.'  1. 

3.  Apparently  very  different  from  both  these  is 

the  other  term,  Tz'L'ichah,   PP  ^?  (found  also 

in  the  forms  PYT1?"  and  PP  •_!_*),  from  a  root 

signifying  to  sprinkle;  or  perhaps  frorr 

,  to  ring,  the  root  of  the  word  for  cymbal. 
This  was  probably  a  flat  metal  saucer  of  the  form 
still  common  in  the  East.  It  occurs  2  K.  ii.  20, 
"cruse;"  xxi.  13,  "dish;"  2  Chr.  xxxv.  13, 
"pans;"  also  Prov.  xix.  24,  xxvi.  15,  where  the 
figure  is  obscured  by  the  choice  oi  the  word 
"  bosom."  G. 

•  What  is  related  of  "the  cruse  of  water" 
placed  by  Saul's  "  bolster  "  as  he  slept  in  the  cava, 
which  David  so  quietly  removed  without  awaking 
him  (1  Sam.  xxvi.  12),  and  of  "the  cruse  of  water 
at  the  head  "  of  Elijah  as  "  he  lay  and  slept  be- 
neath a  juniper-bush  "  (1  Kings  xix.  5,  6),  accords 
perfectly,  say  s  Thomson,  with  the  habits  of  Eastern 
life  at  this  day.  "  No  one  ventures  to  travel  over 
the  deserts  there  without  his  cruse  of  water;  and  it 
is  very  common  to  place  one  at  the  bolster,  so  that 
the  owner  can  reach  it  during  the  night.  Tin 
Arabs  eat  their  dinner  in  the  evening,  and  it  i 
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Jie  quantity  of  water  which  they  drink  in  enormous. 
The  cruse  is,  therefore,  in  perpetual  demand." 
(Land  and  Book,  U.  21.)  II. 

CRYSTAL,  the  representative  in  the  A.  V.  of 

the  Hebrew  words  tecucith  (iT^D?)  and  ttrach 

1.  kerucith  (5oAo» :  rtVrum)  occurs  only  in  Job 
xxviii.  17,  where  wisdom  is  declircd  to  be  more 
valuable  than  "  gold  and  the  crystal."  Notwith- 
standing the  dihef^nt  interpretations  of  "ruck 
crystal,"  "  glass,"  u  adanuuit,"  Ac.,  that  have  been 
assigned  to  this  word,  there  can,  we  tliink,  l«  very 
little  doubt  that  "glass"  is  intended.  The  old 
versions  and  paraphrases  are  in  favor  of  this  inter- 
pretation. The  Targum  has  zeyouyiUtn,  by  which 
the  Talmudists  understand  "  glass."  The  Syriac 
has  znyur/itto ;  the  Arahic  znjnj,  i.  e.  "  glass." 
Scbultens  (Comment,  in  Ju>>.  I.  c.)  conjectures  that 

the  words  zA/iaf>  uzecucith  are  a 

hcndiadys  to  denote  "  a  valuable  glass  or  crystal 
goblet,"  or  "  a  glass  vessel  j^ilt  with  gold,"  such  a 
ine  perhaps  as  that  which  Nero  is  reported  to  have 
broken  to  pieces  in  a  fit  of  anger  (l'liny,  //.  A*, 
xxxvii.  2).  Cary  (  lob  I.e.)  translates  the  words 
"  golden  glass;  "  and  very  aptly  compares  a  passage 
in  Wilkinson  (Anc.  h'yy/tt.  ii.  til,  ed.  18<*>4),  who. 
speaking  of  the  skill  of  the  Egyptians  in  making 
glass,  says  "  they  had  even  the  secret  of  introducing 
gold  between  two  surfaces  of  glass,  and  in  their 
bottles  a  gold  band  alternates  within  a  set  of  blue, 
green,  and  other  colors."  It  is  very  probable  that 
the  zecucith  of  Job  (/.  c. )  may  denote  such  a  work 
of  art  aa  is  referred  to  in  this  quotation.  [Glass.] 

2.  Kerach  (upwrraKkot'  crytUiUum)  occurs  in 
numerous  passages  in  the  0.  T.  to  denote  14  ice," 
"frost,"  Ac.;  but  once  only  (Ez.  i.  22),  as  is  gen- 
erally understood,  to  signify  •»  crystal :  "  "  And  the 

likeness  of  the  firmament  was  as  the  color 

of  the  magnificent  crystal."  The  ancients  sup- 
posed roek-crystal  to  I*  merely  ice  congealed  by 
intense  cold;  whence  the  (ireck  word  KpwrraX\ot, 
from  icpisof,  "cold"  (see  l'liny,  A'.  //.  xxxvii.  2). 
The  similarity  of  appearance  Itftween  ice  and  crystal 
tauaed  no  doubt  the  identity  of  the  terms  to  express 
these  substances.    The  A.  V.,  following  the  Vulg., 

translates  the  epithet  (S^SH)  "terrible"  in 
Ez.  (/.  c);  the  word  would  l»e  better  rendered 
"  splendid."  It  lias  the  same  meaning  as  the 
Ijtfin  spectnfAlis.  The  (J reek  Kpvara\Kox  occurs 
in  Kev.  iv.  6,  xxii.  1.  It  may  mean  either  "ice" 
ur  "crystal."  Indeed  there  is  noalisolute  necessity 
lc  depart  from  the  usual  signification  of  the  Hebrew 
hmich  in  Ez.  (I.  c. ).  The  upper  vault  of  heaven 
may  well  be  compared  to  "  the  astonishing  bright- 
ness of  ice"  (see  Harris,  A'if.  Hist,  of  H'Mr,  art. 
Cryttnt).  \V.  H. 

CUBIT.  [Measuhks.] 

CUCKOO  (IPH,  tlt'uh'i/th  [leanness]  : 
lints).  There  does  not  appear  to  1*  any 
uthority  for  Uiis  translation  of  the  A.  V.;  the 
deb.  word  occurs  only  in  l-ev.  xi.  Ifl;  Deut.  xiv. 
j5,  as  the  name  of  some  unclean  bird,  Itochart 
[Huroz.  iii.  1 )  has  attempted  to  show  that  shnchnph 
lenotes  tlie  Ce/tphus.  The  («tw<po% )  of  Aristotle 
[Anim.  Hist.  viii.  :>,  §7;  ix.  21,  $  4»,  Nieander 
\Alexiph'trm.  Ki'i),  and  other  (ireek  writers,  has 
with  sufficient  reason  we  think,  identified  bj 


Sehneidet  with  the  storm-petrel  ( ThnlnMnmn 
pthtyicn),  the  Proctllnrin  ptLtyici  of  IJnnsMi* 
The  Scholiast  on  Aristophanes  (Plutus)  describe* 
the  cep/tltus  as  a  light  kind  of  gull.  Suidas,  under 
the  word  KtwQot,  says,  "  It  is  a  bird  like  a  gull, 
light  of  body,  and  sails  over  the  waves."  The 
notion  held  by  the  ancients  that  the  cej'phus  lived 
on  the  foam  of  the  sea,  may  perhaps  1*  traced  to 
the  habit  the  petrels  have  of  seeking  their  fowl, 
Ac,  in  the  midst  of  an  agitated  and  frothy  sea; 
the  folly  ascribed  to  the  bird,  whence  the  Greek 
verb  Ktw<p6ouat,  "  to  he  easily  deceived  "  (see  LXX 
in  IW.  vii.  22),  may  have  some  foundation  in  thr 
fact  that  these  birds  when  on  the  nest  will  allow 
themselves  to  be  taken  by  the  hand.  The  etymol- 
ogy of  the  Hebrew  word  points  to  some  "slender  " 
bird.  It  is  very  improbable,  however,  that  this 
diminutive  bird,  which  would  be  literally  but  a 
mouthful,  is  signified  by  the  shnch'iph  ;  and  per- 
haps therefore,  as  Mr.  Tristram  suggests  to  us, 
some  of  the  Larger  petrels,  such  as  the  Puffinus 
cinereus  and  /'.  onylorum  (shearwater),  which 
abound  in  the  east  of  the  Mediterranean  and  which 
are  similar  in  their  habits  to  the  storm-petrel,  may 
be  denoted  by  the  Hebrew  term."  Of  the  I^ridw 
the  Lnrus  fuscus  and  the  L.  argentatu*  are  two 
common  species  of  Palestine.  W.  11. 

CUCUMBERS  (=WP,  lishshuim :  0l 
aUvot :  cucumeres).  This  word  occurs  once  only, 
in  Num.  xi.  5,  as  one  of  the  good  things  of  Egypt 
for  which  the  Israelites  longed.  There  is  no  doubt 
as  to  the  meaning  of  the  Hebrew  word,  which  is 
found  with  a  slight  variation  in  the  Arabic,  Syriac, 
Kthiopic,  Ac,  to  denote  the  plant  now  under  con- 
sideration (see  Celsius,  llltrob.  ii.  247).  Egypt  pro- 
duces excellent  cucumlxrs,  melons,  Ac.  [Melon], 
the  Cucumis  chate  being,  according  to  Hasaelquist 
(7Vmr.  p.  2.>8),  the  best  of  its  tril*  yet  known. 
This  plant  grows  in  the  fertile  earth  around  Cairo 
after  the  inundation  of  the  Nile,  and  uot  elsewhere 
in  Egypt.  The  fruit,  which  Is  somewhat  sweet  and 
cool,  is  eaten,  says  Hxssclquist,  by  the  grandee* 
and  Europeans  in  Egypt  as  that  from  which  they 
have  least  to  apprehend.  Prosper  Alpinus  (Plnnt. 
AUtypt.  xxxviii.  p.  54)  speaks  of  this  cucumber  as 
follows:  "  The  Egyptians  use  a  certain  kind  of 
cucumber  which  they  call  chnte.  This  plant  does 
not  differ  from  the  common  kind,  except  In  size, 
color,  and  tenderness;  it  has  smaller,  whiter,  softer, 
and  rounder  leaves,  and  the  fruit  is  longer  anil 
greener  than  ours,  with  a  smooth  soft  rind,  and 
more  easy  of  digestion."  The  account  which 
Korskil  (f'lur.  A-lyypt.  p.  1«8)  gives  of  the  Ci»- 
cumis  chnte,  which  he  says  is  called  by  the  Arabs 
Abdellari  or  Adjur,  does  not  agree  with  what  llas- 
selquist  states  with  regard  to  the  locality  where  it 
is  grown,  this  plant  being,  according  to  the  testi- 
mony of  the  first-named  writer,  "  the  common  -*t 
fruit  in  Egypt,  planted  over  whole  fields."  The  C 
chate  is  a  variety  only  of  the  common  melon  ( C 
mrlo);  it  was  once  cultivated  in  England  and  callcn 
"  the  round-leaved  Egyptian  melon ; "  but  it  ii 
rather  an  insipid  sort.  Itesides  the  Cucumis  chnte, 
the  common  cucumber  («  ".  *  rticus),  of  which  the 
Arabs  distinguish  a  numtter  of  varieties,  is  common 
in  Egypt.  This  grows  with  the  water-melons;  the 
poor  people  boil  and  eat  it  with  vinegar;  the  richer 

a  T  rintrtus  and  P.  an%>nrum  are  both  exposed 
for  sair  ss  articles  of  food  la  the  Arab  markets  on  tlx 
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people  fill  it  with  flesh  and  aromatics.  and  make  a 
kind  of  paddings,  which,  says  I  lassclquist  (p.  257), 
cat  very  well.  14  ltolb  Cucumis  chate  and  C. 
mtirut,"  says  Mr.  Tristram,  '-are  now  grown  in 
great  quantities  in  Palestine:  on  visiting  the  Arab 
school  in  Jerusalem  (1858)  I  observed  that  the 
dinner  which  Uic  children  brought  with  them  to 
school  consisted,  without  exception,  of  a  piece  of 
liorley  cake  and  a  raw  cucumber,  which  they  eat 
rind  and  all." 

The  prophet  Isaiah  (i.  8)  foretells  the  desolation 
that  was  to  come  upon  Judith  and  Jerusalem  in 
thfsc  w orris:  "  The  daughter  of  Zion  is  left  as  a 
cottage  in  a  vineyard,  as  a  lodge  in  a  garden  of 
cucumbers,  as  a  besieged  city.'1  The  cottage  or 
lodge  here  spoken  of  is  a  rude  temporary  shelter, 
erected  in  the  open  grounds  where  \ines,  cucum- 
bers, gourds,  Ac,  are  grown,  in  which  some  lonely 
man  or  boy  is  set  to  watch,  either  to  guard  the 
plants  from  robbers,  or  to  scare  away  the  foxes  and 
jackals  from  the  vines.  Dr.  Thomson  (Land  ami 
Bwk,  ii.  11)  well  illustrates  this  passage  of  Script- 
ure, and  brings  out  its  full  force.  The  little  wood- 
cut which  he  gives  of  the  lodge  at  liutaiha  repre- 
sents such  a  shelter  as  U  alluded  to  altove:  by  and 
by,  when  the  crop  is  gathered  and  the  lodge  for- 
saken, the  M  ]x)les  will  fall  down  or  lean  every  way, 
and  the  green  be  aghs  with  which  it  is  shaded  will 
be  scattered  by  :he  winds,  leaving  only  a  ragged 
sprawling  wreck  —  a  most  affecting  ty|»e  of  utter 
desolation." 

It  is  curious  to  observe  that  the  custom  of  keep- 
ing off  birds,  Sx.,  from  fruit  and  corn  by  means  of 
a  scarecrow  is  as  old  as  the  time  of  liaruch  (\i.  70) 
[or  Epist.  of  Jer.  70J :  "  As  a  scarecrow  |  *yu/Ja<r- 
k&viov)  in  a  garden  of  cucumbers  keepeth 
nothing,  so  nre  their  gods  of  wood,"  Ac. 

W.  II. 


Egyptian  cups  wen  .  f  varioiu 
sha|ies,  either  having  handles  oi 
without  them.  In  Solomon's 
time  all  his  drinking  vessels 
were  of  gold,  none  of  silver  (J 
K.  x.  21).  Babylon  is  com 
pared  to  a  golden  cup  (Jer.  li.  7 ) 
Assyrian  cups  from  Khorsa- 
bad  and  Nimroud  may  be  •  ■>  •  n 
figured  in  Layard  (Nin.  ii.  303, 
304;  A'in.  and  Bob.  186,  190, 
192),  some  perhaps  of  Phceni- 
cian  workmanship,  from  which 
source  both  Solomon  and  the 
Assyrian  monarch  possibly  de- 
rived both  their  workmen  and 
the  works  themselves.  The  cups 
and  other  vessels  brought  to 
Assyrian  cup  with  Bdiykm  by  Nebuchadnezzar 
handle.  (Layard,  may  thus  have  been  of  Phueni- 
il.  8U3.)  cian  origin  (Dan.  v.  2). 

On  the  bas-reliefs  at  Persep- 
olis  many  figures  are  represents  1 
Ixaring  cups  or  vases  which  may 
fairly  be  taken  as  types  of  the 
vessels  of  that  sort  described  in 
the  book  of  Esther  (Ksth.  i.  7; 
Assyrian  drinking-  Kiebuhr,  Vmjnyt,  ii.  100:  Char- 
cup  (Uyanl,  11.  ^  Vopigu,  viii.  p.  208;  ft 
■'  hiii.).     Tlie  great  Liver,  or 

m  sea,"  was  made  with  a  rim  like  the  rim  of  a  cup 
( Cos),  "  with  flowers  of  lilies  "  (1  K.  vii.  20),  a  form 
which  the  Persejiolitan  cups  resemble  (Jahn,  Arch. 
§  144).  The  common  fonn  of  modern  Oriental  cupj 
is  represented  in  the  accompanying  drawing:  — 


CUMMIN  [rather  Cumin]  itfaS: 
Mi'/uifov:  ci/minum),  one  of  the  <ulti\ated 
plants  of  Palestine,  mentioned  by  Isaiah 
(xxviii.  27)  as  not  lieing  threslxtl  In  Lhfl 
ordinary  way  in  which  wheat  was  threshed, 
but  With  a  rod;  and  again  by  our  Saviour  --yptian  drinklo^ups,  one-rtfth  of  the  real! 


(Um. 


u  one  of  the  crops  of  which  the  Scribes  and  Phari- 
sees paid  tithe.  It  is  an  umbelliferous  plant  some- 
thing like  fennel  (Cuminum  $ativum.  Linn.).  The 
seeds  have  a  bitterish  warm  taste  with  an  aromatic 
flavor.  It  was  used  in  conjunction  with  salt  as  a 
lauce  (Plin.  xix.  8).  'Hie  Maltese  are  said  to  grow 
cummin  at  the  present  day,  and  to  thresh  it  in  the 
nanner  described  by  Isaiah.  W.  D. 

•CUNNING  originally  meant  »  skillful." 
•♦knowing,"  and  has  this  sense  in  (len.  xxv.  27 
(where  Esau  is  called  a  "cunning  hunter");  in 


The  use  of  gold  and  silver  cups  was  introduced 
into  Greece  after  the  time  of  Alexander  (Allien,  vi. 
229,  30,  xi.  446,  465;  Kireh,  Anc.  P<*t.  ii.  109). 

The  cu|*  of  the  N.  T.,  worfyno,  were  often  no 
doubt  formed  on  (•reek  and  Human  models.  They 
were  sometimes  of  gold  (Kev.  xvii.  4).  Dirt.  </ 
Aniit/.  art.  Patera.  U.  W.  P. 

*  "  Cup  "  or  "  bowl "  would  undoubtedly  be  more 
correct  than  "  vial"  (A.  V.),  as  the  rendering  of 
pti\i\  in  the  Apocalypse.  The  term  designates  a 
vessel  with  breadth  rather  than  depth,  and  whethei 


Exod.  xxvi.  1  ("cunning  work,"  said  of  figures  of  of  the  censer-dish  (Uev.  v.  8),  or  of  the  cup 


with  its  contents  as  the  emblem  of  punishment 
(Iter.  xv.  7,  xvi.  2,  Ac),  does  not  correspond  to  out 
word  riri/,  as  at  present  employed.  II. 

CUP-BEARER  >^~r^:  oi'rax&s: 
cerwt),  an  officer  of  high  rank  with  Egyptian. 
~~  I  Persian,  Assyrian,  as  well  as  .Jewish  monarchs. 
The  chief  cup-l»eirer.  or  butler,  to  the  king  of  Egypt 
was  the  means  »f  nising  Joseph  to  his  high  position 
Mien.  xl.  1-21.  xli.  9).  Kabshakeh,  who  was  aenl 
by  Sennacherib  to  Hezekiah,  appears  from  his  nam* 
to  have  fitted  a  like  office  in  the  Assyrian  coirrt  (2 
K.  xviil.  17;  ties.  p.  1225),  and  it  seems  prol>able. 
.  association  with  Kab-saris,  chitf  of  tht 

mr  Pme'-'cnns,  wnn  were  celebrated  in  that  branch 
i*  workmaiuhip  (//  xxiii.  743;  Od.  iv.  615,  G18).  tuuuch$  (D^O"^),  and  from  Easurn  euat<» 


the  Cherubim);  in  1  Sam.  xvi.  16  ("cunning 
phvei  "  on  tlie  harp)  and  other  passages  (  A.  V.). 

II. 

•  CUNNINGLY  (2  Peter  i.  10).  [CtnOttXO.] 
CUP.  Tlie  chief  words  rendered  "cup"  in  the 
I.  V.  are,  1.  D*12  i  woT-f,p,oy:  calix  ;  2.  HW\ 

Mily  in  plural :  trwovit'ia  ■  craltt'H  ;  3.  : 
*6v$v-  $Cjfkm  S«*  also,  fiirther,  words  Basin 
Mid  Iiowi-  The  cups  of  the  Jews,  whether  or 
metal  or  earthenware,  were  possibly  borrowed,  in 


u.t  of  shape  and  design,  from  Egypt  and  from  '^fctior.  , 
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n  general,  that  he  was,  like  him,  an  eunuch  (Gea. 
p.  973).  Herod  the  Great  had  ail  establishment 
sf  eunuchs,  of  wl>om  one  was  a  cup-liearer  (  Joseph. 
Ant.  xvi.  8.  1).  Nebemiah  was  cup-ltfarer  U> 
Artaxerxes  Ixmgimanus  king  of  Persia  (Xeh.  i.  11, 
ii.  1).  Cup-t*arcrs  are  mentioned  among  the  at- 
tendant* of  Solomon  (1  K.  x.  5;  comji.  La  van), 
Sin.  ii.  324,  W ».  H.  W.  P. 

CURTAINS.  Ihe  Hebrew  terms  translated 
in  the  A.  V.  by  this  word  are  three: 

1.  Ye ri'ilk,  n>>~"*  .  uie  ten  "curtains"  of 
fine  linen.  «ic,  each  28  cubits  long  and  4  wide,  and 
aim  the  eleven  of  goats'  hair,  which  covered  the 
Tabernacle  of  Moses  (Ex.  xxvi.  1-13,  xxxvi.  3-17). 
The  charge  of  these  curtains  and  of  the  other 
textile  fabrics  of  the  Tabernacle  was  laid  on  the 
Gershonites  (Num.  iv.  25).  Having  this  definite 
meaning,  the  word  came  to  1*  used  as  a  synonym 
for  the  Tabernacle  —  its  tramitoriness  and  tight- 
ness; and  is  so  employed  in  the  sublime  speech  of 
David,  2  Sam.  vii.  2  (where  "curtains"  should  be 
••the  curtain"),  and  1  Chr.  xvii.  1.  In  a  few 
Liter  instances  live  word  bears  the  more  general 
meaning  of  the  sides  of  a  tent;  as  in  the  beautiful 
figure  of  Is.  liv.  2  (where  "habitations"  should 

be  "  tabernaeJes,"  m22tTD,  poetic  word  for 
"ter.U");  Jer.  iv.  20.  x.  20  (here  "  tabernacle " 

and  "tent''  are  both  one  word,  VnW  =  tent); 

I's.  civ.  2  (where  "stretch,"  ]E3,  U  the  word 
usually  employed  for  extending  a  tent).  Also 
specially  of  nomadic  jieople,  .Icr.  xlix.  20;  Hah.  iii. 
7 ;  Cant.  i.  5  (of  the  Mack  hair-cloth  of  which  the 
teuta  of  the  real  Bedoueen  are  still  composed). 

2.  Matdc,  TfD^  :  the  "  hanging  "  for  the  door- 
way of  the  taleruacle,  Ex.  xxvi.  30,  37,  xxxv.  15, 
xxxvi.  37,  xxxix.  38,  xl.  5;  Num.  iii.  25,  iv.  25: 
and  also  for  tlie  gate  of  tike  court  round  the  tab- 
ernacle, Ex.  xxvii.  Pi.  xxxv.  17,  xxxviii.  18,  xxxix. 
40,  xl.  33;  Num.  iii.  2'i.  iv.  20.  Amongst  these 
the  rendering  "  curtain  "  occurs  but  once.  Num.  iii. 
20;  while  "hanging"  is  shared  equally  between 

MAsac  and  a  very  different  word  —  AVAi'f,  >37^?|7. 
The  idea  in  the  root  of  M<i*>ic  seems  to  be  of  shield- 
ing or  protecting  Ges.  p.  Hoi).  If  this  1* 
so,  the  Manic,  may  have  l«en  not  a  curtain  or  veil, 
•»ut  an  awning  to  shade  the  entrances  —  a  thing 
natural  and  common  in  the  fierce  sun  of  tlie  East 
(we  one  figured  in  l'ergusson's  S  inert  A  and  Per- 
U(*>lu,  p.  184).  Hut  the  nature  of  this  and  the 
at  her  textile  fabrics  of  the  tabernacle  will  be  best 
examined  under  Tamsmnaclk. 

Besides  "curtaiu"  and  "hanging,"  MdsAc  is 
rendered  *  covering"  in  Ex.  xxxv.  12,  xxxix.  34, 
tl.  21;  Num.  iv.  5;  2  Sam.  xvii.  19;  l's.  cv.  39; 
Is.  xxii.  8. 

• 

3.  IK>L  P^T.  There  is  nothing  to  guide  us  to 
the  meaning  of  this  word.  It  is  found  but  once 
(Is.  xl.  22),  in  a  passage  founded  on  the  m^aphor 
•f  a  tent.  G. 

CU8H  (CT13  [see  the  word  below]:  \JWT[; 
I  7at-  Sin.  -a*i  ]  A'Ahii>pis,  and  Chvu),  a  Benja- 
tiite  mentioned  only  in  the  title  to  I's.  vii.  There 
u  every  reason  to  Mieve  this  title  lo  I*  of  great 
antiquity  (Ewald.  Ps  ilmen,  p.  9).  Cush  was  prob- 
ably a  follower  of  Saul,  the  head  of  his  tribe,  and 
aad  sotight  the  friendship  of  David  bf  the  purpose 
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of  Miewaid..>£  nil  to  nim  who  was  at  peace 
him  "  —  an  a«.t  in  which  no  Oriental  of  ancient  < 
modem  times  would  see  any  shame,  but,  if  i 
ful,  the  reverse.    Happily,  however,  we  may  j 
from  verse  15  that  he  had  not  succeeded. 

•  The  antiquity  of  the  name  has  l>een  less  ques- 
tioned than  its  application.  The  .Jewish  interpret- 
ers very  generally  regard  the  name  as  symbolic: 
Ethiopian,  black  in  heart  and  character.  But 
among  those  who  accept  this  view  opinions  diner  as 
to  the  person  thus  enigmatically  designated.  Some 
suppose  ("ush  to  l>e  Shiinei  who  cursed  I>avid  when 

!  he  fled  from  AI>salom  (2  Sam.  xvi.  5  tl* ) ;  and  others 
suppose  him  to  1*  Saul,  chiefly  Uvau*e  the  I'salui 

;  seems  to  refer  to  the  times  of  Saul  nit  her  than  those 
of  Absalom.  The  latter  is  Ilengstenlierg's  view 
(Uie  Psahmn,  i.  138  ff.  I,  and  aLso  Alexander's 
(Psalms,  i.  49).  Kosennmller  argues  against  both 
opinions  and  abides  by  the  name  as  that  of  soma 
partisan  of  Saul,  and  an  enemy  and  calumniator 
of  David,  otherwise  unknown  (Scholia  in  Psalmtm 
redacta,  iii.  50).  H. 

CUSH  (ICT3  [dark-<-»l.,red,  Fiirst;  perh.  am 
assembly,  pe<jde  brought  U>yth*r,  ties.,  G»  Aufl.]: 
Xovs:  Chus  (Gen.  x.  0,  7,*  8;  1  Chr.  i.  8,  9,  10); 

AitW/a,  Al9iow€%:  . *'Al> ('"/>'"  ;  Ci  sm'iteOBT'G) : 

Al9lo+'.  ^thioj*;  pi.  rnpS,  C^t&S;  fern. 

rnrv2),  the 

name  of  a  son  of  Ham,  apparently 
the  eldest,  and  of  a  territory  or  territories  occupied 
by  his  descendants.  (I.)  In  the  genealogy  of 
Noah's  children  Cu«h  seems  to  lie  an  individual, 
for  it  is  said  "Cush  begat  Ximrod  1  (Gen.  x.  8;  1 
Chr.  i.  10).  If  the  name  be  older  than  his  time 
he  may  have  been  called  after  a  country  allotted  to 
him.  The  following  descendants  of  Cuah  are 
enumerated:  his  sons.  .Vlia,  Havilah,  Sabtah  or 
Sabta,  Kaamah,  and  Sahtechah  or  Sohtecha;  his 
grandsons,  the  wins  of  Kaamah.  Shela  and  Dedan; 
and  Nimrod,  who,  a*  mentioned  after  the  rest, 
seems  to  have  been  a  remoter  descendant  than  they, 
tlie  text  not  necessarily  proving  him  to  have  been 
a  son.  The  only  dinvt  geographical  information 
given  in  this  passage  is  with  reference  to  Nimrod, 
the  beginning  of  whose  kingdom  was  in  Babylonia, 
and  who  afterwards  went,  acconling  to  the  reading 
which  we  prefer,  into  Assyria,  and  founded  Nin- 
eveh and  other  cities.  The  reasons  for  our  prefer- 
ence are,  (1)  that  if  we  read  "Out  of  that  land 
went  forth  Asshur,"  instead  of  "  he  went  forth 
[into]  Asshur,"  i.  e.  Assyria,  there  is  no  account 
given  but  of  the  "beginning"  of  Nimrod'a  king- 
dom; and  (2)  that  Asshur  the  patriarch  would 
seem  here  to  be  quite  out  of  place  in  the  geneal- 
ogy- 

(2.)  Cush  as  a  country  appears  to  be  African  in 
all  paasagea  except  Gen.  ii.  13.  We  may  thus  dis 
tinguish  a  primeval  and  a  |>ost~diluvian  Cuah.  The 
former  was  encompassed  by  Gihon,  the  second  rivei 
of  Paradise.  It  would  seem,  tlierefore,  lo  have  been 
somewhere  to  the  northward  of  Assyria.  It  is 
possible  that  <  ush  is  in  this  case  a  name  of  a  pe- 
riod later  than  that  to  which  the  history  relates,  but 
it  seems  more  probabie  that  it  was  of  the  earliest 
age,  and  that  the  African  (  ush  was  named  from 
this  okler  country.  Most  ancient  nations  thus 
connected  their  own  lands  with  Paradise,  or  with 
primeval  seats.  In  this  manner  the  future  Para- 
dise of  the  Egyptians  was  a  sacred  Egypt  watered 
by  a  sacred  Nile;  the  Arabs  have  told  of  the  ter- 
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Paradise  of  Sheddad  the  son  of  'A'd,  a* 
sometimes  seen  in  their  deserts:  the  Greeks  located 
the  all-destroying  floods  of  Ogyges  and  Deucalion 
in  Greece;  and  the  Mexicans  seem  to  have  placed  a 
similar  deluge  in  America;  all  carrying  with  them 
their  traditions  and  fixing  theni  in  the  territories 
they  established  themselves.  The  Gushan 
in  II ah.  (iii.  7)  hits  l«cn  thought  to  be 
an  Asiatic  post-diluvian  Gush,  but  it  is  most  rca- 
sonahle  to  hold  that  Gushan-rishathaim  is  here  in- 
tended [Gi'siian].  In  the  ancient  Egyptian  in- 
scriptions Ethiopia  aN>ve  l-gypt  is  termed  Keesh  or 
Kesh,  and  this  territory  probably  perfectly  corres- 
ponds to  the  African  I  ush  of  "the  liible.  The 
Gushites  however  had  clearly  a  wider  extension,  like 
the  Ethiopians  of  the  Greeks,  but  apparently  with 
a  more  definite  ethnic  relation.  The  settlements 
of  the  sons  and  descendants  of  Gush  mentioned  in 
Gen.  x.  may  he  traced  from  Meroe  to  liabylon,  and 
prolably  on  to  Nineveh.  We  have  not  alone  the 
African  Gush,  hut  SeU  appears  to  correspond  to 
Meroc,  other  sons  of  (  ush  are  to  be  traced  in  Ara- 
bia [Akahia,  Raamaii,  A-c],  and  Ximrod  reigned 
in  Hahylonia,  and  seem«  to  have  extended  his  nde 
over  Assyria.  Tims  the  Gushites  appear  to  have 
spread  along  tracts  extending  from  the  higher  Nile 
to  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris.  Philological  and 
ethnological  data  lend  to  the  same  conclusion. 
There  are  strong  reasons  for  deriving  the  non- 
Semitic  primitive  language  of  Hahylonia,  variously 
called  by  scholars  < 'ushite  and  Scythic,  from  an 
ante-Semitic  dialect  of  Ethiopia,  and  for  supposing 
two  streams  of  migration  from  Africa  into  Asia  in 
very  remote  periods ;  the  one  of  Nigritians  through 
the  present  Malayan  region,  the  other  and  later  one. 
of  Gushites,  "  from  Ethiopia  properly  so  called, 
through  Arabia,  Kahv  Ionia,  and  Persia,  to  Western 
India"  (Utnrsi*  of  tlx  t«r1l>,  <fc,  pp.  214,  215). 
Sir  II.  Kawlinson  has  brought  forward  remarkable 
evidence  tending  to  trace  the  early  Hahylonians  to 
Ethiopia:  particularly  the  similarity  of  their  mode 
of  writing  to  the  Egyptian,"  and  the  indication  in 
the  traditions  of  lkibvlonia  and  Assyria  of  "  a  con- 
nection in  very  early  times  lietween  Ethiopia, 
Southern  Arabia,  and  the  cities  on  the  Lower  Eu- 
phrates," the  Gushite  name  of  Nimrod  himself  as 
a  deified  hero,  being  the  same  as  that  by  which 
Meroe  is  called  in  the  Assyrian  inscriptions  (Raw- 
linson's  //e/W.  i.  442.  443).  History  affords  many 
traces  of  this  relation  of  Hahylonia,  Arabia,  and 
Ethiopia.  Zerah  the  (  ushite  ( A .  V.  "  Ethiopian  " ) 
who  was  defeated  by  Asa,  was  most  probably  a 
king  of  Egypt,  certainly  the  leader  of  an  Egyptian 
tnny.  The  dynasty  then  riding  (the  22d)  bears 
names  that  have  caused  it  to  lie  supposed  to  have 
had  a  Babylonian  or  Assyrian  origin,  as  Sheshonk, 
Shiahak,  Shcshak;  Xaimnvt,  Nimrod;  Tekrut, 
Teklut,  Tiglath.  The  early  spread  of  the  Mizraites 
illustrates  that  of  the  Ciwhites  [Gaimitok]  :  it  may- 
be considered  as  a  part  of  one  great  system  of  mi- 
grations. On  these  grounds  we  suppose  that  these 
Hamitc  races,  very  soon  alter  their  arrival  in  Africa, 
l>egan  to  spread  to  the  east,  to  the  north,  and  to 
the  west;  the  Gushites  establishing  settlements 
along  the  southern  Arabian  coast,  on  the  Arabian 
shore  of  the  Persian  Gulf  and  in  Hahylonia,  and 
thence  onward  to  the  Indus,  and  probably  north- 
ward to  Nineveh ;  and  the  Mizraites  spreading  along 
the  south  and  east  shores  of  the  Mediterranean,  on 
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part  of  the  north  shore,  and  In  the  great  ialandi 

These  must  have  been  sea-faring  peoples,  not  wholly 
unlike  the  modern  Malays,  who  have  similarly 
spread  on  the  shores  of  the  Indian  Ocean.  Tbej 
may  he  always  traced  where  very  massive  architect- 
ural remains  are  seen,  where  the  native  language  is 
partly  Turanian  and  partly  Semitic,  and  where  the 
native  religion  Ls  partly  cosmic  or  high  nature-wor- 
ship, and  partly  fetishism  or  low  nature-worship. 
These  indications  do  not  fail  in  any  settlement  of 
Gushites  or  Mizraites  with  which  we  are  well  ac- 
quainted.   [Ethiopia.]  R.  S.  P. 

*  ET^S,  as  the  name  of  a  country,  is  translated 
in  the  A.  V.  "  Ethiopia  "  or  44  Ethiopians,"  in  all 

CU'SHAN  fyttto:  AJflWfs;  [Sin.l  E0.- 
ovts']  ^f.V/uVyn",  Hah.  iii.  7),  possibly  the  same 
as  Gushan-rishathaim  (A.  V.  Ghushan-)  king  cf 
Mesopotamia  (Judg.  iii.  8,  10).  The  order  of 
events  alluded  to  by  the  prophet  seems  to  favor  this 


•  Ideoajn|hic  writing  seems  characteristic  of  To- 
snJaa  nations ;  at  lout  such  alooc  haw  kept  to  it 


supposition.  First  he  appears  to  refer  to  for- 
mer acts  of  Divine  favor  (ver.  2);  he  then  speaks 
of  the  wonders  at  the  giving  of  the  Law,  44  God 
came  from  Teman,  and  the  Holy  One  from  Mount 
Paran ;  "  and  he  adds,  14 1  saw  the  tent*  of  Cushan 
in  affliction:  [and]  the  tent-curtains  of  the  land 
of  Midian  did  tremble,"  as  though  referring  to  the 
fear  of  the  enemies  of  Israel  at  the  manifestations 
of  God's  favor  for  His  people.  Gushan-rishathaim, 
the  first  recorded  oppressor  of  the  days  of  the 
Judges,  may  have  lieen  already  reigning  at  the  time 
of  the  entrance  into  Palestine.  The  Midianites, 
certainly  allied  with  the  Moabites  at  that  time, 
feared  the  Israelites  and  plotted  against  them  (Num. 
xxii.,  xxiii.,  xxiv.,  xxv.);  and  it  is  noticeable  that 
Ilolaam  was  sent  for  from  Aram  (xxiii.  7),  perhaps 
the  Aram-naharaim  of  the  oppressor,  llabakkuk 
afterwards  alludes  to  the  crossing  of  Jordan  or  the 
Ued  Sea,  or  both,  (ver.  8-10,  15,)  to  the  standing 
still  of  the  sun  and  moon  (11),  and  apparently  to 
the  destruction  of  the  Ganaanites  (12,  13,  14). 
There  is  far  less  reason  for  the  supposition  that 
Guahan  here  stands  for  an  Asiatic  Gush.  [Cnu- 
8HAN-K1SIIATIIAI.M.]  R.  S.  P. 

CU'SHI  (str>3  :  Xmnri  [Vat  -<r«]:  Chusi), 
a  name  occurring  more  than  once  in  the  O.  T.  1. 
One  of  the  ancestors  of  Jehudi,  a  man  about  the 
court  of  king  Jehoiakim  (Jer.  xxxvi.  14). 

2.  [Vat.  Alex.  Xovati.]  Father  of  Zephaniab 
the  Prophet  (Zeph.  i.  1). 

3.  (With  the  article,  ,,tp2n,  ».  e.  44  the  On 
shite,"  44 the  Ethiopian:"  '&  Xowrl  [Vat  Alex. 
-<r«»] :  Clttui),  a  man  apparently  attached  to  Joab's 
person,  but  unknown  and  unaccustomed  to  the  king, 
as  may  be  inferred  from  his  not  being  recognized 
by  the  watchman,  and  also  from  the  abrupt  man- 
ner in  which  he  breaks  his  evil  tidings  to  David, 
unlike  Ahimaaz,  who  was  well  aware  of  the  effect 
they  were  sure  to  produce.  That  Gu-hi  was  a  for- 
eigner —  as  we  should  infer  from  his  name  —  is  al«o 
slightlv  corroborated  by  his  ignorance  of  the  ground 
in  the '.Ionian  valley  —  44  the  way  of  the  4  Giccar '  " 
—  by  knowing  which  Ahimaaz  was  enabled  to  out- 
run him  (2  Sam.  xriii.  21,  22,  23,  31.  32).  Ewald 
however,  conjectures  that  a  mode  of  running  it 
here  referred  to,  peculiar  to  Ahimaaz,  and  by  whiei 


partly  or  wholly,  lc  --plte  of  their 
phonetic  characters. 
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a  long  distance  off  I  -  the  watch- 
man. 

CUTHAH  or  CUTH  (HH^,  Ai3 : 
Xov$d  [Vat.  XouvBa,  Alex.  Xowo],  Xou*  [Alex, 
omits] ;  Joseph.  XovOos  •  Cutha),  one  of  the  coun- 
tries whence  Shalmaneser  introduced  colonists  into 
Samaria  (2  K.  xvii.  24,  30);  these,  intermixing 
with  the  remnant  of  the  ten  tribes,  were  tl>e  pro- 
genitors of  the  Samaritans,  who  were  called  C'u- 
thasuw  by  the  Jews,  and  are  so  described  in  the 
Chaldec  and  Talmud  (oi  garb.  rh)v  'E&palwv 
yKwrrcw  XovOtuot,  Kuril  Si  tt)v  'Z\ki\vwv  iafxa- 
p««tcu,  Joseph.  Ant.  ix.  14,  §  3).  The  position  of 
Cntbah  is  undecided ;  Joseph  us  speaks  of  a  river  of 
tliat  name  in  Tenia,  and  fixes  the  residence  of  the 
<  'uthosjis  in  the  interior  of  Persia  and  Media  (Ant. 
ix.  14,  §  3,  x.  9,  §  7  >.  Two  localities  have  been 
proposed,  earh  of  which  corresponds  in  part,  but 
neither  wholly,  with  Joscphus's  account.  For  the 
one  we  depend  on  the  statements  of  Arabian  geog- 
raphers, who  speak  of  a  district  and  town  named  Ku- 
tha,  between  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates,  after  which 
one  of  the  canals  (the  fourth  In  Xen.  Anab.  i.  7) 
was  named ;  the  town  existed  in  the  time  of  Abul- 
feda,  and  its  site  has  been  identified  with  the  ruins 
of  Touribah  immediately  adjacent  to  ltahylon  (Ains- 
worth'a  Attyria,  p.  105;  Knobel,  \olLert'tfrl,  p. 
252);  the  canal  may  be  the  river  to  which  Jo- 
sephos  refers.  The  other  locality  corresponds  with 
the  statement  that  the  Cuthaans  came  from  the 
interior  of  Persia  and  Media,  They  have  Iwen 
identified  with  the  Cossaii,  a  warlike  tribe,  who 
occupied  the  mountain  ranges  dividing  those  two 
countries,  and  whose  lawless  habits  made  them  a 
terror  even  to  the  Persian  emperors  (Strab.  xi.  p. 
524,  xvi.  p.  744).  They  were  never  wholly  subdued  , 
until  Alexander's  expedition ;  and  it  therefore  ap- 
pears doubtful  whether  Shalmaneser  could  have 
gained  sufficient  authority  over  them  to  effect  the 
removal  of  any  considerable  number;  their  habits 
would  have  made  such  a  step  highly  expedient,  if 
practicable.  The  connection  between  the  Samar- 
itans and  the  Sidonians,  as  stated  in  their  letter  to 
Alexander  (he  (Jrcat  (Joseph.  Ant.  xi.  8,  §  0,  xii. 
5,  §  5),  and  between  the  Sidonians  and  the('utha> 
ana  as  expressed  in  the  version  of  the  (haldee 
Paraphrast  Pseudo-Jonathan  in  Gen.  x.  19,  who 

»ul*titute«  Cw:m3  for  \J  "TO,  and  in  the  Tar- 
gum.  1  Chr.  i.  13,  where  a  similar  change  is  made, 
i*  without  doubt  to  l>e  referred  to  the  traditional 
belief  that  the  original  seat  of  the  Phoenicians  was 
cn  the  shores  of  the  Persian  Gulf  (Herod,  i.  1). 

W.  L.  H. 

CUTTING  OFF  FROM  THE  PEOPLE. 

t  EXCOMMUNICATION.] 

CUTTINGS   [IN  THE  FLESH]  ((1.) 

/.  Vy&>  *■  "»•-  t^th  from 

vJuxlorf),   12~!^?   (Gesen.  p.  1395),  cut;  (*.\ 

"YH"T3,  from  TT3,  incite  (Gesen.  p.  264):  irro- 

tt/S(f:  incitunt;  (3.)  «.,  from  ^p,  en- 

fraxt  (^rtaen.  p.  1208):  yp^fiftara  arntri  itiff- 
nata).  The  prohibition  (Ijev.  xix.  28)  against 
©arks  or  cuttings  in  the  flesh  for  the  dead  must  be 
taken  in  connection  with  the  parallel  passages  (I>ev. 
cxi.  6 ;  Deut.  xiv.  1 ),  in  which  shaving  the  head 
vita  the  same  view  is  equally  forbidden.  Rut  it 
Appears  from  Jer.  xri.  0,  7,  that  some  outward 
'ifestation  of  grief  in  this  way  was  not  wholly 


CUTTINGS 

forbidden,  or  was  at  least  tolerated.  The  ground, 
therefore,  of  the  prohibition  must  be  sought  else- 
where, and  will  he  found  in  the  superstitious  or  in- 
human practices  prevailing  among  heathen  nation* 
A  notion  apparently  existed  that  self-inflicted  bald- 
ness or  mutilation  had  a  propitiatory  efficacy  in 
respect  of  the  manes  of  tlie  dead,  perhaps  as  repre- 
senting, in  a  modified  degree,  the  solemnity  of 
human  or  animal  sacrifices.  Herodotus  (iv.  71) 
describes  the  Scythian  usage  in  the  case  of  a  de- 
ceased king,  for  whose  obsequies  not  fewer  than  six 
human  victims,  besides  offerings  of  animals  and 
other  effects,  were  considered  necessary.  An  ex- 
treme case  of  funereal  bloodshed  is  represented  on 
the  occasion  of  the  burial  of  Pat  rod  ua,  when  four 
horses,  two  dogs,  and  twelve  Trojan  captives  are 
offered  up  (1L  xxiil.  171,  17G).  Together  with 
human  or  animal  sacrifices  at  funerals,  and  after 
these  had  gone  out  of  use,  the  minor  propitiatory 
acts  of  self-laceration  and  depilation  continued  in 
use  (//.  xxiii.  141;  Od.  iv.  197;  Virg.  JEn.  iii.  67, 
with  Servius  ad  loc.  xii.  005:  Kurip.  Ale.  425; 
Seneca,  I/ippoL  v.  1170,  1193).  Plutarch  says 
that  some  barbarians  mutilate  themselves  (De  Con- 
tol.  ad  Apolltm.  p.  113,  vol.  vi.  Heiske).  He  also 
says  that  Solon,  by  the  advice  of  Kpiinenides,  cur- 
tailed the  Athenian  practice  in  this  respect  (Solon. 
12-21,  vol.  i.  pp.  184,  194).  Cicero  quotes  a  law 
of  the  twelve  tables  to  the  same  effect;  "mulierea 
genas  ne  radunto"  (De  Let},  ii.  23). 

Such  being  the  ancient  heathen  practice  it  is  not 
surprising  that  the  I>aw  should  forbid  similar  prac- 
tices in  every  case  in  which  they  might  be  used  or 
misconstrued  in  a  propitiatory  sense.    "  Ye  shall 

not  make  cuttings  for  (proper)  the  dead 

(Lev.  xix.  28;  Gesen.  p.  731;  Spencer  de  L*<j. 

Utbr.  ii.  xix.  404,  405). 

But  the  practice  of  self-mutilation  as  an  act  of 
worship  belonged  also  to  heathen  religious  ceremo- 
nies not  funereal.  The  priests  of  Baal,  a  Syrian 
and  also  an  Assyrian  deity,  cut  themselves  with 
knives  to  propitiate  the  god  "after  their  manner" 
(1  K.  xviii.  28).  Herodotus  says  the  Carians,  who 
resided  in  Europe,  cut  their  foreheads  with  knives 
at  festivals  of  Isis;  in  this  respect  exceeding  the 
Egyptians,  who  beat  themselves  on  these  occasions 
(Herod,  ii.  Gl).  This  shows  that  the  practice  was 
not  then  at  least  an  Egyptian  one.  Lucian,  speak- 
ing of  the  Syrian  priestly  attendants  of  this  mock 
deity,  says,  that  using  violent  gestures  they  cut 
their  arms  and  tongues  with  swords  (Lucian,  An- 
nus,  c.  37,  vol.  ii.  102,  Amst;  de  Dea  Syr.  ii.  658, 
081;  comp.  Ex.  viii.  14).  Similar  practices  in  the 
worship  of  Hellona  are  mentioned  by  Lucan  (Phnrt. 
i.  560),  and  alluded  to  by  .Elius  Lampridiu* 
(Comm.  p.  209),  by  Tertullian  (A/joI.  c.  9),  and 
Lactantius  (Die.  Inttit.  i.  c.  21,  29,  Paris).  He 
rodotus,  speaking  of  means  used  for  allaying  n 
storm,  uses  the  words  (yrofia  ■wottCms,  which 
may  mean  cutting  the  flesh,  but  more  probably 
offering  human  sacrifices  (Herod,  vii.  191,  ii.  119, 
with  Scbweighamser's  note;  see  also  Virg.  s£n,  ii. 
116;  Lucr.  i.  85). 

The  prohibition,  therefore,  is  directed  against 
practices  prevailing  not  among  the  Egyptians  whom 
the  Israelites  were  leaving,  but  among  the  Syrians, 
to  whom  they  were  about  to  become  neighbors 
(Selden,  de  Diu  Syr-it,  Syn.  ii.  c.  1). 

Practices  of  self-muulation,  whether  propitiatory 
or  simply  funereal,  i.  t.  expressive  of  highly  excited 
foaling,  are  mentioned  if-  the  modern.  Persians  on 
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:he  occasion  of*  the  celebration  of  the  death  of  Ho- 
•eyn,  at  which  a  man  U  |«raded  in  the  character 
of  the  saint,  with  points  of  lances  thrust  iuto  his 
fiesh.    At  funerals  also  in  general  the  women  tear 
their  hair  and  faces.     The  Circassians  exprea 
grief  by  tearing  the  flesh  of  their  foreheads,  arms, 
snd  breasts.    The  .Mexicans  and  Peruvians  offered 
human  sacrifices  both  at  funerals  and  festivals. 
The  Go&'iyens  of  India,  a  class  of  Iirahminical 
friars,  endeavor  in  some  cases  to  extort  alms  by 
gashing  their  limbs  with  knives.    Among  the  na- 
tive negro  African  tribes  also  the  practice  appears 
to  prevail  of  ottering  human  sacrifices  at  the  death 
of  chiefs  (Cbardin,  V'»j'»jr$,  vi.  482,  ix.  68,  490; 
Olearius,  Travel.*,  p.  237 ;  l^uie,  Mod.  Egypt,  ii. 
59;  Prescott,  Mexico,  i.  53,  63;  Peru,  i.  86;  El- 
pliinstone,  Hist,  of  Indii,  i.  11C;  Strab.  xv.  p.  711 
fF.;  Niebuhr,  Vuyayes,  ii.  54;  Livingstone,  Travels, 
pp.  318,  588;  Col.  C/i.  Cluxm.  No.  exxxi.  179;  Mu- 
ratori,  Anted,  iv.  99,  100). 

Hut  there  is  another  usage  contemplated  more 
remotely  by  the  prohibition,  namely,  that  of  print- 
ing marks  {arlyixara),  tattooing,  to  indicate  alle- 
giance to  a  deity,  in  the  same  manner  as  soldiers 
uid  slaves  bore  tattooed  marks  to  indicate  allegi- 
ance or  adscriptioii.  This  is  evidently  alluded  to 
in  the  Revelation  of  St.  John  (xiii.  16,  xix.  20, 

*v»-  5),  M  Tfji  x««pi»J  TV*  $€{ior  koI 

«'irl  riv  fttrwirwy,  and,  though  in  a  contrary 
direction,  by  Ezckiel  (ix.  4),  by  St.  Paul  (GaL  ri. 
17),  in  the  Revelation  (vy.  3),  and  perhaps  by 
Isaiah  (xliv.  5)  and  Zechariah  (xiii-  6).  Lucian, 
speaking  of  the  priests  of  the  Syrian  deity,  says, 
a-rl^oyrai  wdvrts,  ol  /a«v  is  xapwovt,  ol  Si  is 
avxiyas,  K<d  a-wb  rovSt  Hxavra  'Atravpiot  arty 
Harofoptovci  (de  I  ha  Syr.  [c.  59,]  if.  p.  684). 
A  tradition,  mentioned  by  Jerome,  was  current 
among  the  Jews,  that  king  Jehoiakim  bore  on  his 
l>ody  marks  of  this  kind  which  were  discovered 
after  his  death  (Spencer,  I>e  Leg.  Htbr.  ii.  xx. 
410).  Philo,  quoted  by  Spencer,  describes  the 
marks  of  tattooing  impressed  on  those  who  submit- 
ted to  the  process  in  their  l>eaotted  love  for  idol- 
worship,  as  being  made  by  branding  (aiWjpt?  wt- 
rv/wucVw,  Philo,  de  Monarch,  i.  819;  Spcucer,  p. 
416).  The  Andw,  both  men  and  women,  are  in 
the  habit  of  tattooing  their  faces,  and  otlier  parts 
of  the  body;  and  the  niemliers  of  Hrahminical  sects 
in  India  are  distinguished  by  marks  on  the  fore- 
head, often  erroneously  supposed  by  Europeans  to 
be  marks  of  caste  (Niebuhr,  Deter,  dt  t Arab.  p. 
58;  Voyages,  i.  242;  Wcllsted,  Arabia,  ii.  200, 
445;  Olearius,  Travel*,  p.  299;  Elphinstone,  India, 
I  195).  II.  W.  P. 


CY'AMON  (Kuofidy.  Chtlmon),  a  place 
named  only  in  Jud.  vii.  3,  as  lying  in  the  plain 
(at/Au'r,  A.  V.  "valley")  over  against  (IWrarri) 
Esdrelom.  If  by  "  I '.sdrelorn  "  we  may  understand 
Jeered,  this  description  answers  to  the  situation  of 
the  modern  village  Tell  Kaim&n,  on  the  eastern 
■lopes  of  Cannel,  on  a  conspicuous  position  over- 
looking the  Kisbon  and  the  great  plain  (Rob.  iii. 
114 ;  Van  de  Veide,  i.  330).  The  place  was  known 
5o  Euscbius  (Kanfivvi)  and  Jerome  (Cimana), 
ind  is  mentioned  l»y  them  in  the  (momaatieon. 
rhey  identify  it  with  Camox,  the  burial-place  of 
Jair  the  Gileadite.  Robinson  suggests  its  identity 
rith  Joknkam.  G. 
*  This  last  remark  may  be  misunderstood.  Dr. 

that  Jokneam 
(see  UL  339, 


mis  iasi  remanc  may  i>c  misunriei 
Robinson  assents  to  the  suggestion  th 
■•J  be  TtU  Kaimm  (iii.  114);  but 


CYMBAL 

|  note)  he  regards  Cyamon  (Jud.  vii.  3;  *s  unLoc  wn 
unless  it  be  Fuleh,  on  the  east  side  of  the  plain  <4 
Esdraelon.  Cyamon  (Kvafitiy,  and  PuleA  beta 
mean  a  bean  or  place  of  beans,  and  so  may  repre 

sent  an  earlier  name  (V^2,  V">2)  of  that  signifies* 
tion.  Raumer  (Paluttina,  p.  154)  identifies  Cya- 
mon with  Fuleh.  It  was  the  central  point  of  the 
battle  of  Kleber  against  tlie  Tuiks  in  1799,  in 
which  Uonapartes  opportune  arrival  from  Akka 
saveil  the  French  from  defeat.  II. 

CYMBAL,   CYMBALS    (E0??1?*  or 

a  percussive  m 

to  tinkle  (comp.  his  two  ears  shall 

rt^n,  1  Sam.  iii.  11,  and  a  . 

,  Job  xli.  7);  possibly  so  called  from  its 
tinkling  sound.  The  three  instruments  which  ap- 
pear to  have  been  most  in  common  use  amongst 

the  Hebrews  were  Nebel,  b?3,  Cint^,  ~n22, 

and  Tzilzel,  b?b?.    Two  kinds  of  cymbals  are 

mentioned  in  Ps.  cl.  5,  V^IW  '•b^b?,  "loud 
cymbals,"  cymbaLt  bent  sonantia,  or  casta gnettes, 

and  ^b?,   "high-sounding  cym- 

bals," cymbala  jubileitlanis.  Hie  former  consisted 
of  four  small  plates  of  brass  or  of  some  other  hard 
metal ;  two  plates  were  attached  to  each  hand  of 
the  performer,  and  were  smote  together  to  produce 
a  loud  noise.  The  latter  consisted  of  two  larger 
plates,  one  held  in  each  hand,  and  struck  together 
as  an  accompaniment  to  other  instruments.  Asaph. 
Ilernan,  and  Jeduthun,  the  renowned  conductors 
of  the  music  of  the  sanctuary,  employed  the  "  loud 
cymbals  "  possibly  to  beat  time,  and  to  give  the 
signal  to  the  choir  when  it  was  to  take  port  in  the 
sacred  chant  Lewis  says  —  but  he  does  not  sup- 
port his  statement  by  any  authority  —  that  "  the 
was  allowed  but  one  cymbal  to  be  in  choir  at  once.' 
The  use  of  cymbals  was  not  necessarily  restricted  U. 
the  worship  of  the  Temple  or  to  sacred  occasions . 
they  were  employed  for  military  puqwses,  as  also 
I  by  the  Hebrew  women  as  a  musical  accompaniment 
to  their  national  dances.     The  "loud  cymbals'' 

are  the  same  with  EV?V^,  A.  V.  "cymbals.  ' 
performed  on  by  the  band  which  accompanied  Da- 
vid when  he  brought  up  the  ark  of  God  frcm  Kir- 
jath-jearim  (1  Chr.  xiii.  8). 

Both  kinds  of  cymbals  are  still  common  in  the 
East  in  military  music,  and  Niebuhr  often  refers  to 
them  in  his  travels.  "  II  y  a  cbez  les  Orientaux," 
says  Munk,  "deux  espoces:  Tune  se  compose  d« 
deux  petits  morceaux  de  bois  ou  de  fer  creux  et 
ronds  qu'on  tient  cntre  les  doigts,  et  qui  sont  con- 
nus  sous  le  nom  de  castagnettes ;  1'autre  est  com- 
posce  de  deux  demi-spheres  creust's  en  metaL" 
Lampe  has  written  a  copious  dissertation  on  ancient 
cymbals,  and  his  work  may  be  consulted  with  ad- 
vantage by  those  who  desire  fuller  information  on 
the  subject. 

The  cymbals  used  in  modern  orchestras  at d  mil- 
itary bands,  and  which  are  called  in  Italian  piatti 
are  two  metal  plates  of  the  size  and  shape  of  sau- 
cers, one  of  which  is  fixed,  and  the  other  is  held  by 
the  performer  in  his  left  band.  These  resembk 
very  closely  the  "  high-sounding  cymbals  "  of  eld, 
and  they  are  used  in  a  similar  manner  to  mark  the 
rhythm,'  especially  in  music  of  a  loud  and  graiW 
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and  the  cymbals  are 
the 


CYPRESS 

They  are  generally  played  by  the  person 
irho  perfoims  on  the  large  side  drum  (also  an  iu- 
itniment  of  pure  percussion);  and  whilst  he  holds 
one  cymbal  in  his  left  hand,  he  strikes  it  against 
Uie  other  which  is  fixed  to  the  drum,  his  right  hand 
remaining  free  to  wield  the  drumstick,  as  the  large 
drum  b  only  struck  on  one  side,  and  with  one 
stick-  In  practice  the  drum 
struck  simultaneoudy,  and  an  effect  of 
is  thus  produced  which  powerfully 
time. 

The  noun  melzilDth,  HIv^O,  found  in  Zcch. 
xiv.  20,  is  regarded  by  some  critics  as  expressive  of 
certain  musical  instruments  known  in  the  age  of 
the  second  Temple,  and  probably  introduced  by  the 
Israelites  on  their  return  from  Babylon.  The  A. 
V.  renders  the  word  "  bells,"  supposing  it  to  be 

derived  from  The  most  generally  received 

opinion,  however,  is,  that  they  were  concave  pieces 
or  plates  of  brass  which  the  |>eople  of  Palestine  and 
Syria  attached  to  horses  by  way  of  ornament.  (See 
Mendelssohn's  Preface  to  Book  of  Psalms ;  Kiinchi, 
Comment,  in  loc. ;  I^ewis,  Orujinta  Ilebnox,  Ixnd. 
1724,  17*J— 7 ;  Forkel,  Uetchkhte  <l.  Musik ;  Jahn, 
ArcfutuLyijy,  Amer.  ed.,  cap.  v.  §  00,  2;  Muuk, 
Palestine,  p.  456;  Esendier,  Diet,  of  .\fwtic,  i. 
112).  i).  W.  M. 

CYPRESS  (nnn,  lirzdh:  iypiofabuwot, 
Alex.,  Aq.,  and  Theod. :  ilex).  The  Hebrew  word 
Is  found  only  in  Is.  xliv.  14,  "  He  heweth  him  down 
cedars  and  taketh  the  liraik  and  the  oak."  We 
are  quite  unable  to  assign  any  definite  rendering  to 
this  word.  Besides  the  cypress,  the  "  beech,"  the 
"holm-oak,"  and  the  "fir"  have  been  proposed; 
but  there  is  not'iing  in  the  etymology  of  the  He- 
brew name,  or  in  the  passage  where  it  occurs,  to 
guide  us  to  the  tree  intended.  The  word  is  de- 
rived from  a  root  which  means  "  to  be  hard,"  a 
quality  which  obviously  suits  many  kinds  of  trees. 
Celsius  (ffiervb.  ii.  2  !J)  believes  the  "  ilex  "  or 
"holm-oak"  is  meant;  but  there  is  no  reliable  evi- 
dence to  show  that  this  tree  is  now  found  in  Pales- 
tine, With  respect  to  the  claims  of  the  cypress 
(Otpreutu  iemjterrireut),  which,  at  present,  at  all 
(vents,  is  found  cultivated  only  in  the  lower  levels 
f  Syria,  it  must  be  granted  that  they  are  unsup- 
t  orted  by  any  authority.  Van  de  Velde's  cypress 
is  the  Junipe.ru*  excel*  i,  which  is  also  the  cypress 
of  Pococke;  but  neither  juniper  nor  cypress,  as  is 
asserted  by  Pococke,  grow  anywhere  near  the  top 
of  Lebanon.  "  The  juniper,"  says  Dr.  Hooker,  "  is 
found  at  the  height  of  7000  feet,  on  Ubanon,  the 
top  of  which  is  10,500  feet  or  so."  The  true  cy- 
press is  a  native  of  the  Taurus.  The  Hebrew  word 
points  to  some  tree  with  a  hard  grain,  and  this  is 
all  that  can  be  positively  said  of  it.         W.  II. 

CYPRIANS  (Kvwpioi:  Cyprii).  Inhabitants 
of  the  island  of  <  'ypnis  (2  Mace.  iv.  23 ).  At  the 
time  alluded  to  (that  is  during  the  reign  of  Antio- 
chus  Epiphancs),  they  were  under  the  dominion  of 
Egypt,  and  were  governed  ly  a  viceroy  who  was 
possessed  if  ample  powers,  and  is  called  in  the  in- 
teriptiom  <TTparrryh%  «col  vaMapxot  «ca)  tyxitP**>* 
6  Kark  t)>i>  vqcov  (comp.  Boeckh,  Core.  Insc.  No. 
1834).  Crates,  one  of  these  viceroys,  was  left  by 
jlostratus  in  command  of  the  cartle,  or  acropolis. 
i  Jerusalem  while  he  was  summoned  before  the 
king.  W.  A.  W. 

*  Barnabas,  who  was  Paul's  associate  in  his  first 
vinionary  'ourney,  was  a  Cyprian  br  birth  (Kt/s- 
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pio\  yirti,  Acts  iv.  36),  for  which  the  A.  V. 
substitutes  "of  the  country  of  Cyprus."  This  ori- 
gin of  Ilarnabas  appears  to  have  been  the  provi- 
dential  reason  why  the  first  missionaries  went  to 
the  particular  fields  of  Labor  first  visited  by  them 
(Cyprus  and  the  southern  parts  of  Asia  Minor) 
where  Christianity  won  iU  earliest  signal  rictorii* 
among  the  heathen.  H. 

CY  PRCS  (Kwrpoi)-  Tliis  island  was  in 
early  times  in  close  commercial  connection  with 
Phoenicia;  and  there  is  little  dcubt  that  it  is  n> 
ferred  to  in  such  passages  of  the  O.  T.  as  Ez.  xivii 
C.  [Ciirrnii.J  Josephus  makes  this  identifica- 
tion in  the  most  express  terms  (X/0i/ia  .  .  .  Kw- 
wooi  a3nj  vvv  xaAurai:  AtU.  i.  li,  §  1 ;  so  Epi- 
phan.  Iher.  xxx.  25).  Possibly  Jews  may  have 
settled  in  Cyprus  before  the  time  of  Alexander 
Soon  after  his  time  they  were  numerous  in  th« 
island,  as  is  distinctly  implied  in  1  Mace.  xv.  23. 
The  first  notice  of  it  in  the  N*.  T.  is  in  Acts  iv. 
30,  where  it  is  mentioned  as  the  native  place  of 
Barnabas.  In  Acts  xi.  l'J,  20,  it  appears  promi- 
nently in  connection  with  the  earliest  spreading  of 
Christianity,  first  as  receiving  an  impulse  among  its 
Jewish  population  from  the  |iersecution  which  drove 
the  disciples  from  Jerusalem,  at  the  death  of  Ste- 
phen, and  then  as  furnishing  disciples  who  preached 
the  gospel  tu  Gentiles  at  Antioch.  Thus  when 
Paul  was  sent  with  liarnabas  from  Antioch  on  his 
first  missionary  journey,  Cyprus  was  the  first  scene 
of  their  lalwrs  (Acts  xiii.  4-13).  Again  when 
Paul  and  Barnabas  separated  and  took  different 
routes,  the  latter  went  to  his  native  island,  taking 
with  him  his  relative  Mark,  who  had  also  been 
there  on  the  previous  occasion  (AcU  xt.  89).  An 
other  Christian  of  Cyprus,  Mnason,  called  "  an  old 
disciple,"  and  therefore  probably  an  early  convert, 
is  mentioned  Acts  xxi.  16.  The  other  notices  of 
the  island  are  purely  geographical.  On  St.  Paul's 
return  from  the  third  missionary  journey,  they 
"sighted  "  Cyprus,  and  sailed  to  the  southward  of 
it  on  the  voyage  from  Patara  to  Tyre  (iA.  3).  At 
the  commencement  of  the  voyage  to  Koine,  they 
sailed  to  the  northward  of  it,  on  leaving  Sidon,  in 
order  to  1«  under  the  lee  of  the  land  (Acts  xxvii. 
4),  and  also  in  order  to  obtain  the  advantage  of  the 
current,  which  sets  northerly  along  the  coast  of 
Phoenicia,  and  westerly  with  considerable  force 
along  Cilicia. 

All  the  notices  of  Cyprus  contained  in  ancient 
writers  are  diligently  collected  in  the  great  work  of 
Mcursius  (Mcursii  Optra,  voL  iii.  Flor.  1744). 
Situated  in  the  extreme  eastern  corner  of  the  Med- 
iterranean, with  the  range  of  Lebanon  on  the  eaH, 
and  that  of  Taurus  on  the  north,  distinctly  visible, 
it  never  became  a  thoroughly  Creek  island.  Its 
religious  rites  were  half  Oriental  [Pai*iios],  and 
its  political  history  has  almost  always  been  asso- 
ciated with  Asia  and  Africa.  Cyprus  was  a  rich 
and  productive  island.  Its  fruits  and  flowers  were 
famous.  The  mountains  also  produced  metal i, 
especially  copper.  This  circumstance  gives  us  an 
interesting  link  between  this  island  snd  Judas*. 
The  copper  mines  were  at  one  time  farmed  to 
Herod  the  Great  (Joseph.  Ant.  xvi.  4,  §  5),  and 
there  is  a  Cyprian  inscription  (Boeckh,  No.  2028) 
which  seems  to  refer  to  one  of  the  Herods.  The 
history  of  Cyprus  is  briefly  as  follows:  —  After  be- 
ing subject  to  the  Egyptian  king  Amasis  (Herod. 

ii.  182)  it  became  a  part  of  the  Persian  empire  (16. 

iii.  10,  91),  and  furnished  ships  against  Greece  far 
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Ibe  expedition  of  Xerxes  (ib.  vii.  90).  For  a  time 
it  wu  subject  to  Greek  influence,  but  again  lie- 
came  tributary  to  Persia.  After  the  battle  of  Usus, 
it  joined  Alexander,  and  after  bis  death  fell  to  the 
share  of  ltolemy.  In  a  desperate  sea-fight  off 
Salami*  at  the  east  end  of  Cyprus  (».  c.  300^ 
the  victory  was  won  by  Demetrius  Poliorcctes,  — 
but  the  island  was  recovered  by  his  rival,  and  after- 
wards it  remained  in  the  power  of  the  Ptolemies, 
and  was  regarded  as  one  of  their  most  cherished 
possessions.  It  became  a  Roman  province  (a.  c. 
OS)  under  circumstances  discreditable  to  Rome. 


Coppw  Coin  of  Cyprus, 

9bv.  [CLJAVD1VS.  CJMAfR].  Head  of  Emp.  to  left. 
Rev.  EMI  KoMl.NIoY  rt[POKA]OY  AN9YIIA 
KYIIPIwN. 

At  first  its  administration  was  joined  with  that  of 
(  ilicia,  but  after  the  battle  of  Actium  it  was  sep- 
arately governed.  In  the  first  division  it  was  made 
an  imperial  province  (Dion  Cass.  liii.  12).  From 
this  passage  and  from  Strabo  (xiv.  633)  it  lias  been 
supposed  by  some,  as  by  Uaronius,  that  St.  Luke 
used  the  word  av9v*aTot  (/wrxwwu/),  because  the 
island  was  still  connected  with  Cilieia;  by  others, 
as  by  Grotius  and  Hammond,  that  the  evangelist 
employs  tlie  word  in  a  loose  and  general  manner. 
Hut,  in  fact,  Dion  Cassius  himself  distinctly  tells 
us  (ib.  and  liv.  4)  that  the  emperor  afterwards 
made  this  island  a  senatorial  province;  so  that  St. 
Luke's  language  is  in  the  strictest  sense  correct. 
Further  confirmation  is  supplied  by  coins  and  in- 
scriptions, which  mention  other  proconsuls  of  Cyprus 
not  very  remote  from  the  time  of  Ski«;ils  Pa  cu- 
rs. The  governor  appears  to  have  resided  at  Pa- 
phos  on  the  west  of  the  island.  Under  the  Roman 
empire  a  road  connected  the  two  towns  of  Paphos 
and  Salamis,  as  ap|>ears  from  the  Peut.  Table. 
I  >ue  of  tlie  most  remarkable  events  in  this  part  of 
the  history  of  Cyprus  was  a  terrible  insurrection  of 
tlie  Jews  in  the  rei;m  of  Trajan,  which  led  to  a 
massacre,  first  of  the  Greek  inhabitants,  and  then 
jf  the  insurgents  themselves  (Milman,  Hist,  of  Jews, 
iii.  Ill,  112).  In  the  !ith  century  Cyprus  fell  into 
the  power  of  the  Saracens.  In  the  12th  it  was  in 
the  hands  of  the  Crusaders,  under  our  king  Richard 
I.  Material.*  for  the  description  of  Cyprus  are  sup- 
plied by  P  >cocke  and  Von  Hammer.  Hut  see  esjie- 
eially  Fuel's  Kypi-ot,  |fcrlint  1843,  and  Rom's 
I'tistn  tunh  K<#,  I/tlikirnassos,  Kho-hs,  v.  </tr 
Instl  Cyptrn,  Halle,  18.>2.  J.  S.  II. 

*  CYRA'MA,  I  LVlr.  v.  20,  an  incorrect  form 
in  the  A.  V.  ed.  1011,  and  other  early  editions,  for 
ClIUMA.  A. 

CYRE'NE  (Kufyfivrj),  the  principal  city  of  that 
part  of  noithern  Africa,  which  was  anciently  called 
C'yrenaica,  and  also  (from  its  five  chief  cities)  Pun- 
Upolitxna.  This  district  was  that  wide  projecting 
portion  of  the  coast  (corresponding  to  the  modem 
Tripoli),  which  was  separated  from  the  territory  of 
Jarthag*  on  the  one  hand,  and  tlu>t  of  Egypt  on 
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tlie  other.  Its  surface  is  a  table-land  descending 
by  ici races  to  the  sea;  and  it  was  celebrated  for  iU 
climate  and  fertihty.  It  is  observable  that  the  ex- 
pression used  in  Acts  ii.  10,  "  the  parts  of  Ubya 
about  (ward)  Cyrene,"  exactly  ccrrcsponds  with  • 
phrase  used  by  Dion  Cassius  (A»/3w?  y  *tp\  Kupfr 
rnv,  liii.  12),  and  also  with  the  language  of  Jose- 
phus  ({)  npbs  Kvprjrnv  A«/3i/tj;  Ant.  xvi.  6,  5  1) 
[Libya.] 

The  points  to  lie  noticed  in  reference  to  Cyrene 
as  connected  with  tlie  N.  T.  are  these,  —  Uiat, 
though  on  the  African  coast,  it  was  a  Greek  city; 
that  the  Jews  were  settled  there  in  large  numbers; 
and  that  under  the  Romans  it  was  politically  con- 
nected with  Crete,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  no 
great  space  of  sea.  The  Greek  colonization  of  this 
|«rt  of  Africa  under  Hat t us  began  as  early  as  n.  c. 
631 ;  and  it  became  celebrated  not  only  for  its  com- 
merce, but  for  its  physicians,  philosophers,  and 
poets.  After  tlie  death  of  Alexander  the  Great,  it 
became  a  dependency  of  Egypt.  It  »s  in  this  pe- 
riod that  we  find  the  Jews  established  there  with 
great  privileges.  Ptolemy,  the  son  of  Lagus,  in- 
troduced them,  because  he  thought  they  would  con- 
tribute to  the  security  of  the  place  (Joseph,  c.  Aphm. 
ii.  4):  they  became  a  prominent  and  influential 
class  of  the  community  {Ant.  xiv.  7,  §  2);  and 
they  afterwards  received  much  consideration  from 
the  Romans  (xvi.  6,  §  5).  See  1  Mace.  xv.  23. 
We  learn  from  Josephus  (Lift,  76)  that  soon  after 
the  Jewish  war  they  rose  against  the  Roman  power. 
Another  insurrection  in  the  reign  of  Trajan  led  to 
great  disasters,  and  to  the  beginning  of  the  decay 
which  was  completed  under  the  Mohammedans. 
It  was  in  the  year  b.  c.  7ft  that  the  territory  of 
Cyrene  (having  previously  Iwen  left  to  the  Romans 
as  a  legacy  by  Apion,  son  of  Ptolemy  Physcon) 
was  reduced  to  the  form  of  a  province.  On  the 
conquest  of  Crete  (n.  c.  67)  the  two  were  united 
in  one  province,  and  together  frequently  called 


( rota-Gyrene, 
again  separated. 


Under  Cor 
[Crete.] 


U*y 


Tetradrachm  (Attic  talent)  of  Qjvmo 

Udv.  Sacred  sllphlum  plant,    ltev.  KYPA.    Ileal  ol 

to  the  right. 


Hie  notices  above  given  of  the  numbers  and  po- 
sition of  the  Jews  in  Cyrene  (confirmed  by  Philo, 
who  speaks  of  the  diffusion  of  the  Jews  aa-o  toS 
irpot  AtfivT)v  Kara&aOiiov  VP'  rutv  bplwv  AiBr 
owlas,  <«/«•.  h'lncc.  p.  523)  pre|«re  us  for  the  fre- 
quent mention  of  the  place  in  the  N.  T.  in  connec- 
tion with  Christianity.  Simon,  who  bore  our 
Saviour's  cross  (Matt,  xxvii.  32;  Mark  xv.  21; 
Luke  xxiii.  26),  was  a  native  of  Cyrene.  Jewish 
dwellers  in  Cvrenaiea  were  in  Jerusalem  at  Pente- 
cost (Acts  ii.  10).  They  even  gave  their  name  to 
one  of  the  synagogues  in  Jerusalem  (ib.  vi.  9). 
Christian  converts  from  Gyrene  were  among  IhoH 
w.ho  contributed  actively  to  the  formation  of  tbs 
first  Gentile  church  at'Antioch  (ib.  xi  20),  an4 
those  who  are  specially 
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tag  it  Antiocb  when  Domains  and  Saul  were  sent 
Ni  their  missionary  journey  is  Lucius  of  Cyrene  (ib. 
alii.  1),  traditionally  said"  to  have  been  the  first 
hishop  of  his  native  district.  Other  traditions  con- 
nect Mark  with  the  first  establishment  of  Chris- 
tianity in  this  part  of  Africa. 

The  antiquities  of  Cyrene  have  Ijcen  illustrated 
in  a  series  of  recent  works.  See  Delhi  Cella,  Mayyio 
da  Tripoli,  Ac.,  Cenoa,  181'J;  l'acho,  Voyiye  dans 
la  Marmaru/ue,  li  Cyrtnti/pje,  Ac,  Paris,  1827- 
1829;  Trige,/fcs  Cyrenensts,  Hafn.  1848;  Beechey, 
Expedition  to  explore  the  m>rth  coast  of  Africa, 
lc,  London,  1828 ;  Barth,  Waudenmytn  durch  das 
Punische  u.  Kyrenaiscbe  Kustenland,' Berlin,  1849; 
Hamilton,  Wanderinys  in  Xorth  Africa,  I»ndon, 
18oC.  J.  S.  II. 

•  CYRE'NIAN  (Kv^raiet :  Cyremrus),  Mark 
xv.  21;  Luke  xxiii.  20;  Acts  vi.  9,  a  native  or  in- 
habitant of  Cyrexk,  wluch  see.  The  atrjectivc 
also  occurs  in  the  original,  2  Mace.  ii.  23;  Matt 
xxvii.  32;  Acta  xi.  20.  xiii.  1.  A. 

CYRE'NIUS  (Kupivtor-  [Cyrinus],  Luke  ii. 
2),  the  literal  Lnglish  rendering  in  tlie  A.  V.  of  the 
Creek  name,  which  is  itself  the  Creek  form  of  the 
Roman  name  Qruuxis  (not  Quirinius;  see  Meyer, 
in  Zoo.;  Suet.  Tiber.  49;  Tac.  .-Inn.  ii.  30,  iii.  48). 
The  full  name  is  l'uhlius  Sulpicius  Quirinus.  He 
was  consul  a.  v.  c.  742,  n.  c.  12,  and  made  gov- 
ernor of  Syria  after  the  haiushmcnt  of  Archelaus  iu 
A.  D.  6  (Joseph.  Ant.  xvii.  13,  §  5).  He  was  sent 
to  make  an  enrolment  of  property  in  Syria,  and 
made  accordingly,  both  there  and  in  Judsm,  a  cen- 
sus or  kmrfpcup4\  (Joseph.  /.  c,  aud  xviii.  1,  §  1). 
Hut  this  census  seems  in  Luke  (ii.  2)  to  be  identi- 
fied with  one  which  took  place  at  the  time  of  the 
birth  of  Christ,  when  Seutius  Saturninus  was  gov- 
ernor of  Syria.  Hence  has  arisen  a  considerable 
difficulty,  which  has  l>een  variously  solved,  either 
by  supposing  some  corruption  in  the  text  of  St. 
Luke  (a  supposition  which  is  not  countenanced  by 
any  external  critical  evidence),  or  by  giving  some 
unusual  sense  to  his  word*,  a^rij  j]  axoypatp))  wpw- 
ttj  iyirtro  TiytnovtvovTos  r»ji  ivplas  Kvp-nvtou- 
Many  commentator*  and  chroiiologists,  e.  a.  1'cri- 
tonms,  Ussher,  Petavius,  Storr,  'lliolurk,  Wieseler, 
would  render  this,  "  was  made  before  Q.  was  yor- 
ernor  of  Syria,"  by  a  usage  otherwise  confined  to 
St.  John  among  the  Kvangelists.  Hut  this  is  very 
improbable,  lioth  in  itself  and  1«cau*c  thus  there 
would  have  been  no  ade<iuate  ground  for  inserting 
the  notice. 

An  unexpected  light  has  been  thrown  on  the 
matter  lately,  which  renders  it  only  necessary  to 
f*fcr  to  summaries  and  criticisms  of  the  various 
.  ypotheses,  such  as  that  in  Winer,  art.  (luirinius. 

A.  W.  Zumpt,  of  Berlin,  the  nephew  of  the  dis- 
tinguished grammarian,  in  his  Commentatio  de 
Syria  Romama  um  pn/rincia  a  Oetare  Auyusto  ad 
T.  Vesptsitnum,  has  shown  it  to  lie  probable  that 
Quirinus  was  ticire  governor  of  Syria.  This  lie 
rapports  by  the  following  consideration*:  — 

In  9  it.  c.  Scntius  Saturninus  succeeded  M.  Ti- 
£us  in  the  proving  of  Syria,  and  governed  it  three 
rears.  He  was  succeeded  by  T.  Quintilius  Varus 
(Joseph.  Ant.  xvii.  5,  §  2),  who,  as  ii  appears,  re- 
mained governor  up  to  the  end  of  4  R  c.  Thence- 
forward we  lose  sight  of  him  till  he  is  appointed  to 
Nbe  command  in  <  Jermany,  in  which  he  lost  his  life 
■i  A.  I>.  7.  We  also  lose  sight  of  the  governors 
rf  Syria  till  the  appointment  of  Y.  Sulpicius  Qui- 
inus,  in  v.  u.  6.    Now  from  the  marim  acted  on 
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by  Augustus  (Dion  Can.  Iii.  23),  Our  none  should 
hold  an  imperial  province  for  leas  than  three  ot 
more  than  five  years,  Varus  cannot  ha\e  been  gov- 
ernor of  Syria  during  the  twelve  years  from  b.  c 
6  to  A.  r>.  0.  Who  then  were  the  missing  govern- 
ors? One  of  them  has  been  found,  L.  Volusius 
Saturninus,  whose  name  occurs  as  "  legal  us  Syria;  *' 
on  a  coin  of  Antioch,  a.  u.  4  or  5.  But  his  pro- 
consulate will  not  fill  the  whole  time,  and  one  or 
two  governors  must  I*  supplied  l-etwcen  Varus, 
ending  4  ii.  c,  and  Volusius,  4  or  5  a.  I>. 

Just  in  that  interval  falls  the  census,  of  which  it 
is  said  in  Luke  ii.  2,  that  it  wpwrn  iyJyuTO  rryt- 
novtvovrot  Trji  Xuplat  Kupriy'iov.  Could  Quirinia 
have  been  governor  at  any  such  time?  From  Jan. 
to  /Vug.  n.  c.  12  he  was  consul.  Soon  after  that 
he  triumphed  over  the  Homonadenses  ("Mox  ex 
pugnatis  per  Ciliciam  Honionadensium  easterns  in- 
signia triumphi  adeptus,"  Tac.  Ann.  iii.  48).  Now 
Zumpt  applies  the  exhaustive  process  to  Lite  prov- 
inces which  could  by  any  possibility  have  been  un- 
der Quirintis  at  this  time,  and  eliminates  from  the 
inquiry  Asia  —  I'ontus  and  Bithynia  —  and  (Jala- 
tia.  Cilicia  only  remains.  But  at  this  time,  as  he 
shows,  that  |>rovince  had  been  reduced  by  successive 
diminutions,  hail  been  sci«irated  (Dion  Case,  liv.  4) 
from  Cyprus,  and  — as  is  shown  by  the  history  of 
the  misconduct  of  I'iso  soon  afterwards,  who  was 
charged  with  having,  as  ex-governor  of  Syria,  at- 
tempted "repetere  provinciam  annis"  (Tac.  Arm. 
iii.  12),  l>ecause  he  had  attacked  (  elenderis,  a  fort  in 
Cilicia  (ib.  ii.  78-80)  —  attached  to  the  province  of 
Syria.  This  Zumpt  also  confirms  by  the  accounts 
in  Tadtus  (Ann.  vi.  41,  xii.  Ub)  of  the  CliUe,  a 
seditious  tribe  of  <  ilicia  As|)era,  who  on  two  occa- 
sions were  repressed  by  troop*  sent  by  the  governors 
of  Syria. 

Quirinus  then  appears  to  have  been  governor  of 
Syria  at  some  time  during  this  interval.  But  at 
what  time!  We  find  him  iu  the  Last  (Tae.  Ann. 
iii.  48),  as  datits  rector  C.  Ctesari  Armeniam  obti- 
nenti ;  and  this  cannot  have  been  during  his  well- 
known  governorship  of  Syria,  which  began  in  A.  i>. 
G;  for  Cains  Ca-sar  died  in  a.  i>.  4.  Zumpt,  by 
arguments  too  long  to  be  reproduced  here,  but  very 
striking  and  satisfactory,  fixes  the  time  of  his  first 
governorship  at  from  n.  c.  4  to  u.  c.  1,  when  he 
was  succeeded  by  M.  Lollius. 

It  is  true  this  does  not  quite  remove  our  diffi- 
culty. But  it  brings  it  within  such  narrow  limits, 
that  any  slight  error  in  calculation,  or  even  the  lat- 
itude allowed  by  the  words  wpurn  lyivtro,  wight 
well  cover  it. 

In  the  passage  of  Tacitus  referred  to  more  than 
once  (.Inn.  iii.  4H),  we  learn  that  in  A.  n.  21,  Til>e- 
rius  asked  of  the  Senate  the  honor  of  a  public 
funeral  for  Quirinus.  Tlie  historian  descrilea, 
however,  his  memory  as  not  lieing  popular  iu* 
other  reasons  (see  Ann.  iii.  22),  aud  because  of 
his  "sordida  et  praspotens  senectus.  ' 

For  the  controversy  respecting  the  cena;:s  under 
Quirinus,  as  it  stood  before  Zuuq  t's  discovery, 
see  Winer,  ut  supra ;  Grcswell,  vol.  i.  Dissertation 
xii.;  Browne's  Onlo  Sarbtrum,  Appendix,  ii.  40 
ft".;  and  Wieseler,  Chrvnubujischt  Synapse,  der  tier 
Fcan'/rlien,  p.  109  ff.  IL  A. 

•  Was  Cyrenius  or  Quirinius  —  not  Quirinus,  as 
many  call  him  —  governor  or  leyatus  Augnsti  pro 
prartore  in  Syria  more  than  once?  A.  W.  Zumpt, 
in  his  Comment,  epiyrapfi.  ii.  71-150  (Berlin,  1854) 
has  maintained  this,  and  his  conclusions  have  been 
accepted  by  many.    Quirinius,  consul  in  the  yeai 
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IS  b.  C.  «=7*2  c.  c,  and  afterwards  at  the  head 
of  an  army  in  Africa,  —  perhaps  as  proconsul  of  the 
province  of  Africa  in  7  u.  c.  =  747  c.  c.  (comp. 
Floras,  iv.  12)  —  appears  in  the  Kast  sometime  be- 
tween 2  b.  c.  =  752  it.  c,  and  2  A.  i>.  Here  he 
won  a  triumph  over  a  people  in  Cilicia  Trachea, 
was  appointed  "  rector  "  of  C.  Cwsar,  when  lie  was 
sent  to  Armenia,  and  visited  Tiberius  during  his 
stay  at  Rhodes  (Tac.  Ann.  iii.  48;  comp.  Strabo, 
xii.  p.  854  a.).  C.  Cirsar  went  to  Uie  East  late  in  2, 
or  early  in  1  n.  c,  and  Tiberius  returned  to  Koine : 
in  2  a.  D.  As  Quirinius  needed  an  army  in  Cili- . 
ci  i,  he  must  have  Ijeen  a  governor  of  a  province,  or  \ 
a  legate  of  tins  emjicror's  legate.  Zumpt  shows 1 
that  prolmbly  at  this  time  Cilicia,  although  pop- 
ularly called  a  province,  was  under  the  jurisdiction 
□f  the  legate  in  Syria,  who  had  with  him  a  large 
army,  while  tho  other  provincial  governors  around 
Cilicia  had  no  army.  With  Syria,  then,  Quirinius 
is  at  this  time  brought  into  connection,  and,  as 
Zumpt  endeavors  to  make  out  on  proliahlc  grounds, 
in  the  capacity  of  governor  of  that  province.  This 
could  have  happened  only  after  the  departure  of 
Quintilius  Varus  from  his  Syrian  administration. 
Varus  followed  C.  Sentius  Saturninus,  is  known  by 
coin*  to  have  been  governor  in  748-750  u.  c.  —  6- 
4  it.  c,  and  left  his  |K»e*  after  the  death  of  Herod 
the  Great  in  4  n.  o.  (Tac.  Ilitt.  v.  0;  Joseph.  Ant. 
xvii.  10).  It  hapjiens  that  there  is  here  a  gap  in 
our  list  of  governors  of  Syria  until  4  .\.  i>.,  when 
L.  Volusius  Saturninus,  as  appears  from  coins,  held 
the  office,  Quirinius  is  assigned  by  Zumpt  ou 
probable  grounds  to  the  earlier  part  of  this  inter- 
val —  to  the  years  between  4  and  I  n.  i\ 

It  is  then  far  from  being  improbable  that  this 
Roman  filled  the  office  of  governor  of  Syria  twice  — 
once  at  this  time,  and  once  from  0  A.  I>.  onward, 
in  the  times  of  the  "  taxing  "  mentioned  Acts  v. 
37.  The  aicoypcufrf)  in  Luke  ii.  2  might  thus  be 
called  "  the  firtf"1  in  opposition  to  the  trnmd  or 
more  noted  one,  which  Luke  had  in  his  mind  with- 
out mentioning  it.  It  may  be  added  that  a  Ijitin 
inscription  s|ieaks  of  some  one  as  twice  governor 
of  Syria  under  Augustus.  The  name  is  lost. 
Mommscn  refers  it  to  our  Quirinius,  Zumpt  to  Sen- 
ilis Saturninus.  his  second  predecessor.  Hut  these 
aombination*  fail  to  remove  the  difficulties  which 
Luke  ii.  1-2  presents  to  us:  they  rather  bring 
Matthew  and  Luke  into  irreconcilable  variance.  For 
our  Lord  was  born  some  time  before  Herod's  death, 
and  Quirinius  cannot  have  commanded  in  Syria 
until  some  months  after  Herod's  death. 

Something,  however,  is  gained  from  the  known 
fact  that  Quirinius  was  in  the  East  and  in  active  ser- 
vice about  the  time  of  our  Saviour's  birth.  'Hyt^otf 
of  Syria  he  could  not,  it  is  certain,  then  have  been. 
Hut  if  employed  there  as  a  special  commissioner,  he 
may  well  at  that  time  have  subdued  the  mountain- 
eers of  Cilicia,  and  superintended  the  census  in 
Syria.  Popularly  he  might  be  called  rrytfiwy, 
while  acting  in  such  a  capacity;  but  the  awvypatp^ 
itself  was  not  like  the  one  which  the  same  Quir- 
inius —  sent  there,  we  may  suppose,  on  account  of 
his  previous  experience  —  undertook  in  6  A.  u., 
which  was  a  valuation  of  property  in  Juda?a  with  a 
view  to  the  taxation  of  the  Jews,  now  no  longer 
index  a  king;  while  the  prior  one  could  not  have 
|one  beyond  a  numbering  of  the  population. 

T.  D.  W. 

•  CYR'I  A  [Kupla  :  tlimintt).  supposed  by  some 
10  he  a  proper  name  (2  John,  ver.  1 ).    See  John, 
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CYRUS 

CYHUS  (ttHS,  or  trh'13,  L  e,  C»res*:  Kt 
pos  ;  probably  from  the  root  contained  in  the  Pen 
iuhr,  the  sun;  Sans,  turn:  so  Plut  Artax.  c.  1 
cf.  Gesen.  Thti.  s.  v.),  the  founder  of  the  Persiat 
empire  (cf.  Dan.  vi.  28,  x.  1,  13;  2  Chr.  xxxvi.  22, 
23),  was,  according  to  the  common  legend  (Herod 
i.  107;  Xcn.  Cyrop.  i.  2,  1),  the  son  of  Mandane, 
the  daughter  of  Ast rages,  the  last  king  of  Media, 
and  Cambvses,  a  Persian  of  the  royal  family  of  the 
Acha*menida?."  In  consequence  of  a  dream,  As- 
tyages,  it  is  said,  designed  the  death  of  his  infant 
grandson,  but  the  child  was  spared  by  those  whom 
he  charged  with  the  commission  of  the  crime 
(Herod,  i.  101)  ff.),  and  Cyrus  grew  up  in  obscurity 
under  the  name  of  Agradates  (Strab.  xv.  p.  729). 
His  real  parentage  was  discovered  by  the  imperious 
spirit  which  he  displayed  while  yet  a  boy  (Herod, 
i.  114),  and  when  he  grew  up  to  manhood  his  cour- 
age and  genius  placed  him  at  the  head  of  the  Per- 
sians. The  tyranny  of  Astyages  liad  at  that  time 
alienated  a  large  faction  of  the  Medes,  and  Cyrus 
headed  a  revolt  whicli  ended  in  the  defeat  and  cap- 
ture of  the  Median  king  n.  c.  559,  near  Pasargado* 
(Muryh-Aub,  Strab.  xv.  p.  730).  After  consolidat- 
ing the  empire  which  he  thus  gained,  Cyrus  entered 
on  that  career  of  conquest  which  has  made  him  the 
hero  of  the  Kast.  In  n.  c.  540  (?)  he  defeated 
Croesus,  and  the  kingdom  of  Lydia  was  the  prize 
of  his  success.  While  his  general  Harpagua  was 
engaged  in  completing  the  reduction  of  Asia  Minor, 
Cyrus  turned  his  arms  against  the  Babylonians. 
Babylon  fell  before  his  army,  and  the  ancient  do- 
minions of  Assyria  were  added  to  his  empire  (n.  c. 
538).  The  conquest  of  Babylon  opened  the  way 
for  greater  designs.  It  is  proliable  that  Cyrus 
planned  an  invasion  of  Egypt;  find  there  are  traces 
of  campaigns  in  Central  Asia,  in  which  he  appears 
to  have  attempted  to  extend  his  jwwer  to  the  Indus 
(Ctes.  Pert.  cc.  5  ff'.).  Afterwards  he  attacked  the 
Massageta*,  and  according  to  Herodotus  (i.  214;  cf. 
Joseph.  Ant.  xi.  2,  1 )  be  fell  in  a  l>attle  against 
them  n.  c.  520  (Clinton,  /*.  //.  ii.  301  ff.).  His 
tomb  is  still  shown  at  Pasargada;  (Ait.  Kip.  Al 
vi.  2J),  the  scene  of  his  first  decisive  victory  (Raw- 
linson,  /An*/,  i.  3."il). 

It  is  impossible  to  insist  u|»on  the  details  of  the 
outline  thus  sketched.  In  the  time  of  Herodotus 
Cyrus  was  already  regarded  as  the  national  hero  of 
Persia,  and  his  history  had  received  various  popular 
embellishments  (Herod,  i.  95;  cf.  iii.  18,  160; 
Xen.  Cyn>p.  i.  2,  1).  In  the  next  century  Xeno- 
phon  chose  him  as  the  hero  of  his  romance,  and 
fact  and  fiction  became  thenceforth  hopelessly  con- 
fused in  classical  writers.  But  in  the  at«ence  of 
authentic  details  of  his  actions,  the  empire  which 
he  left  is  the  best  record  of  his  power  and  plans. 
Like  an  oriental  Alexander  he  aimed  at  universal 
dominion;  and  the  influence  of  Persia,  like  that  of 
Greece,  survived  the  dynasty  from  which  it  sprung. 
In  every  aspect  the  reign  of  Cyrus  marks  an  epoch 
in  universal  history.  The  fall  of  Sard  is  and  Baby- 
lon was  the  starting-point  of  European  life;  and  it 
is  a  singular  coincidence  that  the  beginning  of 
Grecian  art  and  philosophy,  and  the  foundation  of 
the  Roman  constitution  synchronize  with  the  tri- 
umph of  the  Aryan  race  in  the  East  (cf.  Niebuhr 
Gesek.  Au.  p.  232). 


a  In  an  Inscription  he  is  described  as 
by m«,  the  powerful  king  "  (Cob 
I.  107). 
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But  while  the  position  which  Cyrus  occupied 
eith  regard  to  the  nations  of  the  world  is  strikingly 
nifr.incant,  the  personal  relations  to  God's  people, 
with  which  he  is  invested  in  the  Scriptures,  are  full 
af  a  more  peculiar  interest.0 

Hitherto  the  great  kings,  with  whom  the  Jews 
had  been  brought  into  contact,  had  been  open  op- 
pressors or  seductive  allies;  but  Cyrus  was  a  gen 
erous  liberator  and  a  just  guardian  of  their  right*. 
An  inspired  prophet  (Is.  xliv.  28)  recognized  in  him 
"a  shepherd"  of  the  Ix>rd,  an  "anointed"  king 

(Is.  xlv.  1;  rPtTS,  Mtnlih:  t£  XP1<TTV  Moy: 
rhristo  meo);  and  the  title  seemed  to  later  writers 
to  invest  him  with  the  dignity  of  being  in  some 
sense  a  type  of  Christ  himself  (Micron.  Comm.  in 
It.  xlv.  1).  His  successes  are  connected  in  the 
prophecj  with  their  religious  issue;  and  if  that  aj>- 
pear  to  lie  a  partial  view  of  history  which  represents 
the  nMor.it  inn  of  a  poor  remnant  of  captive  Israel- 
ites to  their  own  land  as  the  final  cause  of  his  vic- 
tories (Is.  xliv.  28-xlv.  4),  it  may  be  answered  that 
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the  permanent  effects  which  Persia  has  wrought 
upon  toe  world  can  be  better  traced  through  the 
Jewish  [teoplc  than  through  any  other  channel. 
The  laws,  the  literature,  the  religion,  the  very  ruins 
of  the  material  grandeur  of  l'crsia  have  passed 
away;  and  still  it  is  possible  to  distinguish  the  ef- 
fects which  they  produced  in  preparing  the  Jews 
I  for  the  fulfillment  of  their  hist  minion.    In  this 
'  respect  also  the  parallel,  which  has  been  already 
!  hinted,  holds  good.    <  'vrus  stands  out  clearly  at 
the  representative  of  the  last,  as  Alexander  after- 
wards of  the  West.    Tl>e  one  led  to  the  dcvelop- 
|  ment  of  the  idea  of  order,  and  the  other  to  that  of 
'independence.     l>cle*i:isti<;dh  the  first  crisis  was 
signalized  by  the  consolidation  of  ft  Church;  the 
|  second  by  the  distinction  of  sects.    'Hie  one  found 
its  outward  embodiment  in  "  the  great  Syna- 
gogue;"  the  other  in  the  dynasty  of  the  Asmo- 

The  edict  of  Cyrus  for  the  rebuilding  of  tl» 
Temple  (2  Chr.  xxxvi.  22-23;  Kzr.  i.  1-4,  iii.  7, 
iv.  3,  v.  13,  17,  vi.  3)  was  in  fact  the  beginning 


Tomb  of  Cyrus  at  Murgh-Aitb,  the  ancient  Pnsarga  l.e. 


of  Judaism ;  and  the  great  changes  by  which  the 
nation  was  transformed  into  a  church  are  clearly 
marked. 

1.  The  lesson  of  the  kingdom  was  completed  by 
the  Captivity.  The  sway  of  a  temporal  prince  was 
at  length  felt  to  be  at  best  ouly  a  taint  image  of 
that  .Messianic  kingdom  to  which  the  prophets 
pointed.  The  royal  power  had  led  to  apostasy  in 
Israel,  and  to  idolatry  in  Judah:  and  men  looked 
for  some  other  outward  form  in  which  the  Law 
might  be  visibly  realized.  Dependence  on  Persia 
excluded  the  l»ope  of  absolute  political  freedom  and 
offered  a  sure  guarantee  for  the  liberty  of  religious 
utganization. 

2.  The  <  aptivity  which  was  the  punishment  of 
Uolatr)  was  also  the  limit  of  that  sin.  Thence- 
Bith  the  Jews  apprehended  fully  the  spiritual  na- 


ture of  their  faith,  and  held  it  fast  through  per- 
secution. At  the  same  time  wider  views  were 
opened  to  them  of  the  unseen  world.  The  powers 
of  good  and  evil  were  recognized  in  their  action  in 
the  material  world,  and  in  this  way  some  prepara- 
tion was  made  for  the  crowning  doctrine  of  Chris- 
tianity. 

3.  The  organization  of  the  outward  Church  was 
connected  with  the  purifying  of  doctrine,  and 
served  as  tin-  fonu  in  which  the  truth  might  be 
realized  by  the  mass.  Prayer  —  public  and  private 
—  assumed  a  new  Importance.  The  prophetic  woA 
came  to  an  end.  The  Scriptures  were  collected 
The  "  law  was  fenced  "  by  an  oral  tradition.  Syu 
agogues  were  erected,  and  schools  formed.  Scribes 
shared  th«  respect  of  priests,  If  they  did  not  super- 
sede them  in  popular  legard. 


«  It  hnm  unnecessary  to  enter  Into  the  question  zar  of  the  Bible  has  found  advocates  In  Oermanj 
tf  the  Identity  of  the  Cyrus  of  .Scripture  and  profane  Press**,  s.  ?«  Cyrus  in  Ilerzog's  Eneyklop.).  It  U 
fehtory,  though  the  opinion  of  the  Duke  of  Maorhes-  Impossible  thai  the  great  conqueror  of  Isaiah  can  be 
1st  that  (he  Cyrus  of  llerodct-n  is  the  Nebuchadnes- 1  merely  a  satrap  of  Xerxes. 
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4.  Above  all,  the  bond  by  which  "the  people 
>f  God  "  was  held  together  was  at  length  felt  to 
be  religious  and  not  local,  nor  even  primarily  na- 
tional. The  .lews  were  incorporated  in  diflerent 
nations,  ami  still  looked  to  Jerusalem  as  the  centre 
of  their  faith.  The  boundaries  of  Canaan  were 
I;  and  the  lieginnings  of  a  Spiritual  dispen- 
were  already  made  when  the  "Dispersion" 
was  established  among  the  kingdoms  of  the  earth 
(com  p.  Nicbuhrs  Gwh.  Ae*urs  und  HabtU,  p.  224 
fT.;  Ewald,  Ottch.  d.  Voiles  Ismtl,  iv.  60  ff.; 
Jost,  Gtsrh.  </.  Jwhnthums,  i.  13  ff.).  [PiHPfcK- 
UO.N  OK  TIIK  J  K  W.H.J  B.  F.  W. 


I). 

DAB'AREH  (rPO^  [jxisture]  :  At$$i; 
Alex.  Aefyeu?:  fhberetf,).  Josh,  xxi.  28.  This 
name  is  incorrectly  spelt  in  the  A.  V.,  and  should 
be  Dakkkatii;  which  sec. 

*  The  A.  V.  inherits  the  orthography  from  the 
older  English  version*.  The  pronunciation  of  the 
word  without  Metheg,  as  usually  read  in  1  Chr.  vi. 
57  (A.  V.  72),  would  be  lAnrath.  EL 

DABBA'SHETH    (Hr'SH:  Ba«fld>oj8o 
Alex.  Aa&aoOai-  Ikbbastth),  a  town  on  the  boun- 
dary of  Zcbulun  (Josh.  xix.  11  only). 

*  The  name  is  properly  I )abbfsheth  (n^J??), 
the  vowel  being  changed  as  above  l>y  the  pause.  It 
signifies  a  hui»j>  (Gcscn.,  Fitrst)  as  of  a  camel 
(comp.  Is.  xxx.  G),  and  points  therefore  to  a  hill  or 
town  on  a  hill.  Joseph  us  says  that  Gamala  whs  so 
called  for  a  similar  reason  (//.  J.  iv.  1,  §  1).  Hence 
Knobel  (Jvsmt,  p.  458)  conjectures  among  other 
possibilities  that  Dabbashcth  may  be  the  present 
Jebathn,  on  one  of  the  hills  which  skirt  the  plain 
3f  Etdraelun  (Kob.  BiM.  lies,  ii.  344,  2d  ed.)  be- 
tween Mtjiuhl  and  Knimun.  But  the  position 
alone,  without  an  affinity  in  the  names,  would  not 
bear  out  that  conclusion.  H. 

DAB'ERATH  (with  the  article  in  Josh. 
I^Qin  [the  jxisture,  fern,  of  "G^,  Fiirst] : 
aoflipotf  [Vat.  -/3«i-];  Alex.  Aa$pa$i  in  Chr.  by 
louble  copying,  tV  A«/3«pl  [Vat.  -ptt]  xal  tV 
AajS<£p:  Dtibtrtth),  a  town  on  the  boundary  of 
Zebulun  (Josh.  xix.  12)  named  as  next  to  Chi&loth- 
Tabor.  In  the  list  of  l^evitical  cities,  however,  in 
1  Chr.  vi.  72,  and  in  Josh.  xxi.  28  (where  the  name 
to  the  original  is  the  same,  though  in  the  A.  V. 
*»  Dabareh  "),  it  U  stated  as  belonging  to  Issachar. 
[Dabaukh.J  It  is  no  doubt  the  Dabaritta  (Aa- 
dapirroiv  ku/utj)  mentioned  by  Joseph  us  (B.  J.  ii. 
il,  §  3).  Under  the  name  of  Lkburith  it  still  lies 
st  the  western  font  of  Tabor  ([Kob.  Bibl  lies.]  ii. 
!">()).  A  tradition  mentioned  by  Van  de  Velde  (ii. 
J74)  makes  this  the  scene  of  the  miracle  on  the 
lunatic  child  |>erfoimcd  by  our  Ix>rd  after  his  de- 
scent fiom  the  Mount  of  Transfiguration  (Matt. 
xvii.  14).  but  this  event  probably  took  place  far 
sway."  G. 

*  For  the  scene  of  the  Transfiguration,  see 
I  Ir. km  on  and  Tahok.    Dabcrath  could  belong  to 


•  *  Thomson  thinks  that  Dfbhrieh  or  Dtbarvh  may 
perpetuate  the  name  of  the  heroine  Deborah  (Land 
w/  RtoL.  h.  150) ;  but  the  site  of  Dsberatb  and  of 
Dtborirh  being  so  evidently  the  earae,  it  is  most  nat- 
Iral  to  regard  them  as  forms  of  the  same  nam*.    » I 
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Issachar  and  yet  be  on  the  border  of  Zebuhm,  be- 
cause the  two  tribes  had  a  conterminous  boundary 
Lkburith  lies  in  the  way  of  the  traveller  in  going 
from  Nazareth  to  Tabor,  like  other  Galilean  vil- 
lages, it  illustrates  still  ancient  Scripture  customs 
The  writer,  passing  there,  observed  booths  made  of 
the  branches  of  trees  on  the  roofs  of  some  of  the 
houses,  occupied  as  an  apartment  of  the  house.  Al- 
lusion is  made  to  dwelling  on  tht  bouse-top  in  some 
such  way  as  this  in  Prov.  xxi.  9.  In  this  place,  says 
Mr.  Hartlett  {Footsteps  of  our  Ijxrd  ami  his  Apv*- 
tlts,  p.  1119,  3d  ed.\  "  we  established  our  bivouac  at 
night-fall  upon  the  roof  of  a  house,  amidst  heaps 
of  corn  just  gathered  from  the  surrounding  plain.' ' 
It  is  a  custom  that  reaches  back  to  the  age  of  the 
Canaanitcs.  Kahab  who  dwelt  at  Jericho  took  the 
two  Hebrew  spies  and  "  brought  them  up  to  the 
roof  of  the  house  and  hid  them  with  the  stalks  of 
the  flax  which  she  had  laid  in  order  upon  the  roof " 
(Josh.  ii.  G).  The  flat  roof  furnishes  a  convenient 
place  for  storing  such  products,  because,  exposed 
there  to  the  sun,  they  ripen  or  become  dry  more 
speedily,  and  are  also  more  secure  from  pillage. 
[Housk.]  One  of  the  remoter  branches  of  the 
KUhon  has  its  source  near  Dtburiek  (Kob.  Phys. 
Geogr.  p.  188).  II. 

DA'BRIA.  one  of  the  five  swift  scribes  whe 
recorded  the  visions  of  Esdras  (2  Esdr.  xiv.  24 
comp.  37,  42). 

DACCBI  (Aokoi5/9;  Alex.  Aa*ov$t;  [Aid. 
Acutofii']  Acettbn),  1  Esdr.  v.  28.  [Akkud.] 

DADDE'US,  or  SADDE'TJS  (1  Esdr.  viii. 
45,  4ti),  a  name  which  answers  to  the  Greek  Ao3- 
Satos  [Vat.  Aaaoauos,  AoScuoil,  or  Ao\5a7oi 
[Alex.;  Aid.  Aa85o?oj,  AoSScuot'  Ledrleus),  which 
is  itiself  a  corruption  of  Iddo  (Ezr.  viii.  17),  aris- 
ing out  of  the  preceding  word  bV.  [Iddo.] 

B.  F.  W. 

•  DAGGER.    [Ahms,  I.  1] 

DA'GON  &dywyt  a  diminutive  of 

a  fish,  used  in  a  sense  of  endearment:  cf.  Gesen. 
7'Aes.  a.  v.),  apparently  the  masculine  (1  Sam.  v. 
3,  4;  Sanchon.  p.  28;  Movers,  Phmiz.  i.  144)  cor- 
relative ©f  Atargatis  [Atahoatis],  was  the  na- 
tional god  of  the  Philistines.  Hie  most  famous 
temples  of  Dagon  were  at  Gaza  (Jndg.  xvi.  21-30) 
and  Ashdod  (1  Sam.  v.  5,  6;  1  Chr.  x.  10).  The 
latter  temple  was  destroyed  by  Jonathan  in  the 
Maccahaan  wars  (1  Mace  x.  83,  84,  xi.  4;  Joseph. 

Traces  of  the  worship  of  Da- 
appear  in  the  names  Caphar-Dagon 
(near  Jamnia),  and  Beth- 
Dagon  in  Judah  (Josh, 
xv.  41)  and  Asher  (Josh, 
xix.  27).  [Beth-Da 
oon.]  Dagon  was  rep- 
resented with  the  face 
and  hands  of  a  man  and 
the  tail  of  a  fish  (1 
Sam.  v.  4). 

In  the  Babylonian 
mythology  the  name 
Dagon,  t)dakon  ('nti- 
Kttv),  is  applied  to  a 


Fish-god. 


From  Khorsa- 
(Layard.) 


see  no  reason,"  says  Dr.  Van  Dyck,  one  of  the  tran» 
Jators  of  thu  modern  Arabic  Bible,  "against 
Ing  Drbtrirk  -  Daberath,  In  point  of 
well  as  position." 
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tab-4tke  being  who  "rose  from  the  waters  of 
U»  Bed  Se*  (Berotus,  in  Niebuhr,  Unck.  At- 


Fish-god.    Froui  Ntmroud.  (Uyard.) 


tun,  p.  477)  as  one  of  the  creat  benefactors  of 
men."  Xiehuhr  ap|iears  to  identify  thin  being  with 
the  Phtt'iiiei.Hii  god,  but  I.'awlinson  (fferwhtus,  i. 
523  IT. )  regards  them  an  wholly  distinct  It  may 
have  been  from  a  confusion  with  the  Babylonian 
deity  that  the  Phtenician  Dagon  has  been  compared 
with  Zeui  ap6rpio%,  the  author  of  agriculture 
(Philo  Bybl.  ap.  F.useb.  I'rap.  h.v.  i.  10;  Sanchon. 

p.  32),  as  if  the  name  were  connected  with 
corn  (itTvy,  Halo). 

The  fish-like  form  wan  a  natural  emblem  of  fruit 
fulness,  and  as  such  was  likely  to  be  adopted  by 
seafaring  trilies  in  the  representation  of  their  gods. 


Fish -god  on  gems  in  P-rltUh  Museum.    (Lajard  ) 


Various  kinds  of  fish  were,  as  is  w»U  known,  objects 
of  general  worship  among  the  Egyptians  (Herod,  ii. 
72;  Strah.  avii.  812).  B.  P.  W. 

DAI'S  AN  [2  syl.]  (AcuirAy;  Alex.  A«<ra»-: 
Dtmmm),  1  Ksdr.  v.  31.    Kk/.in;  by  the  com- 

monly  repeated  change  of  H,  "\  to  D,  "T. 

DALAI  AH  [3  syl.]  (n;Vl  [Jthuvah  deliv- 


DAMAR1S  529 

era]:  AoAoafa;  [Alex.  AaAa.aO  Dalua).  The 
sixth  son  of  Klioenai,  a  descendant  of  tho  royal 
family  of  Judali  (1  Chr.  iii.  24). 

DALMANU'THA  (AoA^ov&f).  In  Matt, 
xv.  311  it  is  said  that  Jesus  "  came  into  the  borders 
of  Magdala,"  while  in  Mark  viii.  10  we  read  that 
he  "came  into  the  regions  (ji'j  Ta  filpn)  of  Dal- 
manutha."  From  this  we  may  conclude  that  Lhd- 
manutha  was  a  town  on  the  west  side  of  the  Sea 
of  Galilee,  near  Magdala.  The  latter  stood  close 
upon  the  shore,  at  the  southern  end  of  the  little 
plain  of  Gennesartl.  [M  w.m.u.a.]  Immediately 
south  of  it  a  precipitous  hill  juts  out  into  the  sea. 
Beyond  this,  alwut  a  mile  from  Magdaki,  a  narrow 
glen  breaks  down  from  the  wot.  At  iU  mouth 
are  some  cultivate*!  fields  and  gardens,  amid  whkh, 
just  by  the  beach,  are  several  copious  fountains, 
surrounded  by  heavy  ancient  walls,  and  the  ruins 
of  a  village.  The  place  is  called  '  Ain-tl-iidrulth, 
"the  cold  Fountain."  Here  in  all  proUbility  is 
the  site  of  the  long  lost  Dahuamttha.     J.  L  1*. 

•  Mr.  Tristram  (hnui  <>/  Itrad,  p.  429,  2d 
ed.)  would  also  identify  Dalmanutha  with  ' Ain-<i- 
Bdruieh.  l>r.  Thomson  {  Lmul  and  liottL;  ii.  CO) 
slightly  favors  the  idea  that  Palmanutha  may  be 
the  present  Diilhamia  or  Ihilmainit  on  the  Jarntuk 
which  flows  into  the  Jordan  a  little  south  of  the 
lake  of  Galilee.  But  the  manifest  (tandlelism  be- 
tween Mark  viii.  10  and  Matt.  xv.  39  (where  there 
can  be  no  doubt  about  the  position  of  Magdala)  re- 
quires that  it  should  lie  found  on  the  west  side  of 
the  lake  and  not  on  the  east.  It  may  be  that 
Mark,  with  his  characteristic  precision  (Westcott, 
fntrotluction  to  the  Stm/y  iif  the  G<>t/>tU,  p.  306, 
Amer.  ed.),  mentions  the  more  exact  place,  and 
Matthew  the  one  near  which  the  Saviour  disem- 
barked. The  two  points  on  the  coast  are  so  near 
each  other  that  it  would  be  perfectly  natural  for 
the  writers  to  adopt  this  twofold  designation. 
Whether  the  KvangclisU  agree  or  differ  in  cases 
like  this  the  critics  of  Baur's  seliool  find  fault  with 
them ;  if  they  agree  they  merely  copy  trom  each 
other,  and  if,  as  here,  Matthew  writes  Magdala  but 
Mark  Hahnanutha,  it  is  because  Mark  wished  to 
show  his  indej>eiidencc.  II 

DALMATIA  (AoAtu""/a),  a  mountainous 
district  on  the  eastern  coast  of  the  Adriatic  Sea, 
extending  from  the  river  Naro  in  the  S.  to  the  S« 
vus  in  the  X.  It  formed  a  portion  of  the  Human 
province  of  Illyricum,  subsequently  to  Tilierins's 
expedition,  A.  I).  9.  St.  Paul  sent  Titus  there  (2 
Tim.  iv.  10);  he  himself  had  preached  the  Gospel 
in  its  immediate  neighborhood  (Uom.  xv.  19),  for 
the  boundaries  of  Illyricum  and  Ihdmatia  were  not 
well  define*],  and  the  two  names  were,  at  the  time 
St.  Paul  wrote,  almost  identical.  [Ii.i.YiticiM.] 

W.  L  B. 

DALTHON  < [prob.  Persian] :  a«a 
<ptt>y,  some  MSS.  [FA*]  kcu  aS*K<pwW-  Dtlphsm), 
the  second  of  the  ten  sous  of  Hainan;  killed  by  the 
Jews  on  the  13th  of  Adar  (Esth.  ix.  7). 

DAM'ARIS  (Adfiapts)  [«  hri/tr],  an  Athen- 
ian woran  converted  to  Christianity  by  St.  Paul's 
prenching  (Acts  xvii.  34).  (.'hrysostom  {<lt  Sneer- 
ilotio,  iv  7)  and  others  held  her  to  have  been  the 
wife  of  Dionysius  the  Areopagite,  but  apparently 
for  no  other  reason  than  that  she  is  mentioned  to- 
gether with  him  in  this  passage.  Grotius  and 
Hemsterhuis  think  the  name  should  be  Ad/taAtf. 
which  is  frequently  found  as  a  woman's  name;  but 
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DAMASCENES 


the  permutation  of  \  and  p  was  not  uncommon 
both  in  pronunciation  and  writing.  W'e  liave  xpl- 
(iavot  and  K\l$awos,  0fT>*<$Aoj  and  6toic6pos, 
0ovkoKos  mid  alyiKoptvs,  from  tlic  ol«o]etc  K&pw 
or  k6\u,  euro,  cuio  (lx>beck  on  l'hrynichus,  p.  652). 

II.  A. 

•  If  Dnmaris  had  been  the  wife  of  Dionysius, 
•he  would  properly  have  liecn  called  yvy)i  avruv 
(AcU  v.  1)  or  at  least  *j  yvv4\  (Acta  xxiv.  24). 
She  must  have  had  simic  |>crsonal  or  social  distinc- 
tion,  to  cause  her  to  lie  thus  singled  out  by  name 
from  the  others.  H. 

•  DAMASCENES'  (Aqparmpol :  Dnma$- 
ceni),  inhabitants  of  Damascus  (2  Cor.  xi.  32).  It 
repeats  iy  bauaoity  just  before,  but  is  not  alto- 
gether pleonastic.  The  city  which  the  Kthnarch 
guarded  was  that  of  the  Damascenes,  while  he  him- 
self was  an  Arabian.  II. 

DAMAS'CUS     (Vmi.    [abo    PfoW, ' 


DAMASCUS 

2  K.  xvi.  10,  and  pjpP'H  in  1  and  2  Chr.;  ac- 
tivity, industry,  as  being  a  seat  of  traffic,  Gea.) . 
Aaua<rK6s-  Damascus)  is  one  of  the  most  ancient, 
and  has  at  all  times  been  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant, of  the  cities  of  JSiria.  It  U  situated  in  a 
plain  of  vast  size  and  of  extreme  fertility,  which 
lies  east  of  the  great  chain  of  Anti-I.il«ajnia,  on  the 
edge  of  the  desert.  'I  his  fertile  plain,  which  u 
nearly  circular,  and  about  30  miles  in  diameter,  is 
due  to  the  river  li  irada,  which  is  probably  t  ha 
"  Abana  "  of  Scripture."  This  stream,  rising  Lig'j 
up  on  the  western  tlank  of  Anti-Lib*!  us,  forces  it* 
way  through  the  chain,  running  for  some  tin* 
among  the  mountains,  till  suddenly  it  bursts 
through  a  narrow  cleft  upon  the  open  country  cast 
of  the  hills,  and  diffuses  fertility  far  and  wide 
[Auana.]  "From  the  edge  of  the  mountain 
range,"  says  a  modern  traveller,  "you  look  d  wu 
on  the  plain  of  Damascus.  It  is  here  seen  in  it* 
widest  and  fullest  perfection,  with  the  visible  expla 


lation  of  the  whole  secret  of  its  great  and  enduring 
charm,  that  which  it  must  have  had  when  it  was 
the  solitary  sent  of  civilization  in  Syria,  and  which 
it  will  have  as  long  as  the  world  lasts.  The  river 
is  visible  at  the  bottom,  with  its  green  banks,  rush- 
ing through  the  cleft;  it  bursts  forth,  and  as  if  in 
a  moment  scatters  over  the  plain,  through  a  circle 
of  30  miles,  the  same  verdure  which  had  hitherto 
been  confined  to  its  single  channel.  .  .  .  Far  and 
wide  in  front  exten<ls  the  level  plain,  its  horizon 
bore,  its  lines  of  surrounding  hill*  bare,  all  bare  far 
away  on  the  rood  to  l'almyra  and  llagdad.  In  the 
midst  of  this  plain  lies  at  your  feet  the  vast  lake  or 
island  of  deep  verdure,  walnuts  and  apricots  waving 
above,  corn  and  grass  lielow ;  and  in  tlie  midst  of 
this  mass  of  foliage  risen,  striking  out  its  white 
iron  of  streets  hither  and  thither,  and  its  white 


minarets  above  the  trees  which  embosom  them,  the 

city  of  Damascus.  On  the  right  towers  the  snowy 
height  of  Mention,  oxerlookini;  the  whole  Kerne. 
(  lose  ttehind  are  the  sterile  limestone  mountains  — 
so  that  you  stand  literally  bctWMO  the  living  and 
the  dead"  (Stanley,  S.  f  /'.,  p.  410).  Another 
writer  mentions  among  the  produce  of  the  plain  in 
question  "  walnuts,  jximegrauales,  figs,  plums,  apri- 
cots, citrons,  pears,  and  apples  "  (Addison's  Dam. 
aiul  l'almyra,  ii.  92).  Olive-trees  are  also  a  prin 
cipal  feature  of  the  scene.  llcaides  the  tuaic 
stream  of  the  Jiarada,  which  mns  directly  through 
the  town,  supplying  its  public  cisterns,  laths,  and 
fountains,  a  number  of  branches  are  given  off  to 
the  right  and  to  the  left,  which  irrigate  the  mead- 
ows and  com  fields,  turning  what  would  otherwise 
be  a  desert  into  a  garden.    'Hie  various  itreams 


*  Then  Is  a  rirer  of  considerable  sise  a  few  hours 
M  north  of  Dnuuuw  us  still  callnd  Ammana.  See 


2  K.  r.  12  (Km'  This  rirer  or  course  I*  a  db-tlnn 
one  from  the  Bamda.  C.  V.  A  V. 
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but  greatly  weakened  in  volume,  at  a  little 
distance  beyond  the  town ;  and  tlie  IJarada  flows  on 
towardi  the  east  in  a  single  channel  for  about  1  5 
mile*,  when  it  separates,  and  pours  its  waters  into 
two  small  and  shallow  lakes,  which  lie  upon  the 
verge  of  the  desert.  Two  other  stream*,  the  \Viuty 
lltlbon  upon  the  north,  and  the  Awij  upon  the 
south,  which  flows  direct  from  Hermon,  increase 
the  fertility  of  the  Damascene  plain,  and  contend 
for  the  honor  of  representing  the  "  riiarpar  "  of 
Scripture.    [I*iiaiii*.v  it-J 

According  to  Josephus  (Ant.  i.  G)  Damascus  was 
founded  by  L'z,  the  son  of  Aram,  and  grandson  of 
Sheni.  It  is  first  mentioned  in  Scripture  in  con- 
nection witli  Abraham,  whose  steward  was  a  native 
of  the  place  (Gen.  xv.  2).  We  may  gatlier  from 
the  name  of  this  person,  as  well  as  from  the  state- 
ment of  Josephus,  which  connects  the  city  with  the 
Aramaean*,  that  it  was  a  Semitic  settlement.  Ac- 
cording to  a  tradition  preserved  in  the  native 
writer,  N'icolaus,  Abraham  stayed  for  sonic  time  at 
Damascus,  after  leaving  Charran  and  before  enter- 
ing the  promised  land,  and  during  Lis  stay  was 
king  of  the  place.  "Abraham's  nsune  was,"  he 
says,  "even  in  Ids  own  day  familiar  in  the  mouths 
of  the  Damascenes,  and  a  village  was  shown  where 
he  dwelt,  which  was  called  after  him  "  (/■>.  p.  30). 
This  last  circumstance  would  seem  however  to  con- 
flict with  the  notion  of  Abraham  liaving  been  king, 
since  in  that  case  lie  would  have  dwelt  in  the  capi- 
tal. Nothing  more  is  lnowu  of  Damascus  until 
the  time  of  David,  when  "the  Syrians  of  Damas- 
cus came  to  suecor  Hadadezer,  king  of  Zobah," 
with  whom  David  was  at  war  (2  Sam.  viii.  5;  1 
Chr.  xviii.  5).  On  this  occasion  David  "slew  of 
the  Syrians  22,001)  men;"  and  in  consequence  of 
tins  victory  U-came  completely  master  of  the  whole 
territory,  whicl  he  garrisoned  with  Israelites. 
"  David  put  garrisons  in  Syria  of  Damascus;  and 
the  Syrians  became  servants  to  David,  and  brought 
gifts"  (2  Sam.  viii.  b).  Nicolaus  of  Damascus 
said  that  the  name  of  the  king  who  reigned  at  this 
time  was  Hadad;  and  he  a  cribes  to  him  a  domin- 
ion, not  only  over  Damascus,  but  over  "  all  Syria 
except  I'hrrnicia"  (/•>.  p.  31).  He  noticed  his 
attack  upon  David;  and  related  that  many  battles 
were  fought  lictwecn  them,  the  last,  wherein  he 
suffered  defeat,  being  '»  u/»m  Uit  Enpltr  itn."  Ac- 
cording to  this  writer  lladad  the  First  was  suc- 
ceeded by  a  son  who  took  the  same  name,  as  did 
his  descendant*  for  ten  generations,  ltut  this  is 
irrcc  mcilable  with  Scripture.  It  appears  that  in 
the  reign  of  Solomon,  a  certain  Itezon,  who  had 
been  a  subject  of  Hadadezer,  king  of  Zobah,  and 
had  escaped  when  David  conquered  ZoWi,  made 
himself  master  of  Damascus  and  established  his 
rule  there  <  1  K.  xi.  23-25).    He  was  «  an  ad- 


to  Israel  all  the  days  of  Solomon  

he  abhorred  Israel,  and  reigned  over  Syria." 
Afterwards  the  family  of  Hadad  appears  to  have 
recovered  the  throne,  and  a  lienhadad,  who  is  prob- 
ably Hadad  III.  of  Nicolaus,  a  grandson  of  the  an- 
agonUt  of  David,  is  found  in  league  with  Itaasha, 
ting  of  Israel,  against  Asa  (I  K.  xv.  10;  2<*hr. 
xvi.  3),  and  afterwanls  in  league  with  Asa  against 
Daasba  (1  K.  xv.  21).  He  made  a  •uecesstul  in- 
.-asion  of  the  Israelite  territory  hi  the  reign  of  that 
sing:  and  in  the  reign  of  Umri  he  no.  oidy  cap- 
Wired  a  number  of  Israelite  cities  which  he  added 
to  his  own  dominions,  but  even  seems  to  have  ex- 
orcised a  species  of  lordship  over  Samaria  itself,  in 
which  he  acquired  the  right  of  u  making  binua!f 


i"  (1  K.  xx.  31;  comp.  Nic.  Dam.  Fr.  p.  31 
ad  Jin.).  He  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  Hadad 
IV.  (the  He  1 1  had  ad  II.  of  Scripture,  and  the  lieu- 
idri  of  the  Assyrian  inscriptions),  who  came  at  the 
head  of  thirty-two  subject  kings  against  Ahab,  and 
laid  siege  to  Samaria  ( I  K.  xx.  1 ).  The  attack 
was  unsuccessful;  and  was  followed  by  wars,  in 
which  victory  declared  itself  unmistakably  on  the 
side  of  the  Israelites:  and  at  List  Ueiihadad  was 
taken  prisoner,  and  forced  to  submit  to  a  treaty 
whereby  he  gave  up  all  that  bis  father  had  gained, 
and  submitted  in  his  turn  to  the  suzerainty  « f 
Ahab  (ib.  xx.  13-34).  The  terms  of  the  treaty 
were  jierhaps  not  observed.  At  any  rate  three 
years  afterward  war  broke  out  afresh,  through  the 
claim  of  Ahab  to  the  city  of  liamoth-tiilead  (ib. 
xxii.  1-4).     The  defeat  and  death  of  Aha!)  at  that 


place  (  ib.  1 5-37  J  seems  to  ha 


tied  the  Svrian* 


of  Damascus  to  resume  the  offensive.  Their  bands 
ravaged  the  lands  of  Israel  during  the  reign  of  Je- 
horam;  and  they  even  undertook  at  this  time  a 
second  siego  of  Samaria,  which  was  frustrated 
miraculously  (2  K.  vi.  21,  vii.  (J,  7).  After  this, 
we  do  not  hear  of  any  more  attempts  against  the 
Israelite  capital.  The  cuneiform  inscriptions  show 
that  toward  the  close  of  his  reign  lienhadad  was 
exposed  to  the  assaults  of  a  great  conqueror,  who 
was  bent  on  extending  the  dominion  of  Assyria 
over  Syria  and  Palestine.  Three  several  attacks 
appear  to  have  been  made  by  this  prince  upm  lien- 
hadad, who,  though  he  had  the  siq>|«>rt  of  tlie 
l'lucnioians,  the  Ilittites.  and  the  llamathites,  was 
unable  to  offer  any  effectual  opjwsition  to  tlie  As- 
syrian arms.  His  troops  were  worsted  in  several 
engagements,  and  in  one  of  litem  lie  lost  as  m:uiy 
as  20,000  men.  It  may  have  been  these  circum- 
stances which  encouraged  Hazacl,  tlie  servant  of 
llenhadad,  to  murder  him,  and  seize  the  throne, 
which  Klisha  hail  declared  woukl  certainly  <»ne  day 
be  his  (2  K.  viii.  15 J.  He  may  have  thought  that 
the  Syrians  would  willingly  acquiesce  in  the  re- 
moval of  a  ruler  under  whom  they  h;ul  suffered  sc 
many  disasters.  The  change  of  rulers  was  not  at 
first  productive  of  any  advantage  to  the  Syrians. 
Shortly  alter  the  accession  of  Hazacl  (about  li.  c. 
881),  be  was- in  his  turn  attacked  by  the  Assy  rial  m 
who  defeated  him  with  great  loss  amid  tlie  fast- 
ness.* of  Anti-I alanus.  I lowever,  in  his  other  war* 
he  was  more  fortunate.  He  repulsed  an  attack  on 
Kaiuothtiilcad,  made  by  Ahaziah  king  of  .ludali 
and  Jehoram  king  of  Israel  in  conjunction  (2  K 
viii.  28,  2J) ;  ravaged  the  whole  Israelite  territory 
east  of  Jordan  (ib.  x.  32,  33);  Uwicged  and  took 
(jath  (ib.  xii.  17;  comp.  Am.  vi.  2);  threatened  Je- 
rusalem, which  only  eaca|<ed  by  paving  a  heavy 
ransom  (2  K.  xii.  18);  and  established  a  species  ol 
suzerainty  over  Israel,  which  he  inainta  ned  to  tlie 
day  of  his  death,  and  handed  down  to  lieuhadad, 
his  son  (2  K.  xiii.  3-7,  and  22).  This  prince  in 
the  earlier  part  of  his  reign  had  the  same  good  for- 
tune as  his  father.  Like  him.  he  "  oppressed  1* 
rael,"  and  added  various  cities  of  the  Israelites  to 
his  own  dominion  (2  K.  xiii.  25);  but  at  hist  a  de- 
liverer appeared  (verse  5),  and  Joash,  the  sou  of 
Jelioahaz,  "beat  Hazael  thrice,  and  recovered  the 
cities  of  Israel  "  (verse  25).  In  the  next  reign  still 
further  advantages  were  gained  by  tlie  Israelites. 
Jerolioam  II.  (about  n.  c.  SMi)  is  said  to  have 
"recovered  Damascus"  (ib.  xiv.  28 >,  and  thougL 
this  may  not  mean  that  he  captured  the  city,  it  at 
least  implies  that  he  obtained  a  certain  influence 
over  it.    The  mention  of  this  circumstance  is  fal 
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lowed  I  y  a  long  pau«e,  during  which  we  hear  noth- 
ing of  the  Syrians,  and  must  therefore  conclude  j 
that  their  relations  with  the  Israelites  continued 
peaceable.  Waen  they  reappear  nearly  a  century  | 
later  (about  it.  c.  742)  it  is  as  allies  of  Israel 
against  Judah  (2  K.  xv.  37).  We  may  suspect 
that  the  chief  cause  of  the  union  now  established 
between  two  powers  which  had  been  so  long  hostile, 
was  the  necessity  of  combining  to  resist  the  Assyr- 
ians, who  at  the  time  were  steadily  pursuing  a  pol- 
icy of  encroachment  in  this  quarter.  Scripture 
mentions  the  invasions  of  I'ul  (2  K.  xv.  19;  1  Cur. 
v.  20),  and  Tikdath-Pileser  (2  K.  xv.  2:);  1  Chr.  v. 
26);  and  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  almost 
every  Assyrian  monarch  of  the  period  made  war  in 
this  direction.  It  seems  to  have  been  during  a 
pause  in  the  struggle  that  Hezin  king  of  Damascus 
and  Pekah  king  of  Israel  resolved  cotyointly  to  at- 
tack Jerusalem,  intending  to  depose  Ahaz  and  set 
up  as  king  a  creature  of  their  own  (Is.  vii.  1-6;  2 
K.  xvi.  5).  Ahaz  may  have  been  already  suspected 
of  a  friendly  feeling  towards  Assyria,  or  the  object 
may  nimply  have  Iwen  to  consolidate  a  power  capa- 
ble of  effectually  opposing  the  arms  of  that  country. 
In  either  case  the  attempt  signally  failed,  and  only 
brought  aliout  more  rapidly  the  evil  against  which 
the  two  kings  wished  to  guard.  Jerusalem  success- 
fully maintained  itself  against  the  combined  attack ; 
but  1-Uatli,  which  had  been  formerly  built  by  Aza- 
riali,  king  of  Judah,  in  territory  regarded  as  Syrian 
(2  K.  xiv.  22).  having  \*xn  taken  and  retained  by 
Rezin  [ib.  xvi.  6),  Ahaz  was  induced  to  throw  him- 
self into  the  anus  of  Tiglath-Pileser,  to  ask  aid 
from  him,  and  to  accept  voluntarily  the  position  of 
an  Asssyrian  feudatory  (ib.  xvi.  7,  8).  The  aid 
t  was  given,  with  the  important  result  that 
was  slain,  the  kingdom  of  Damascus  brought 
to  an  end,  and  the  city  itself  destroyed,  the  inhab- 
itants being  carried  captive  Into  Assyria  (ib.  verse 
9;  comp.  Is.  vii.  8  and  Am.  i.  5). 

It  was  long  before  Damascus  recovered  from  this 
serious  blow.  As  Isaiah  and  Amos  had  prophesied 
in  the  day  of  her  pros|>erity,  that  Damascus  should 
be  "  taken  away  from  lieing  a  city  and  lie  a  ruinous 
heap"  (Is.  xvii.  1),  that  "a  fire  should  1*  sent 
into  the  house  of  Hazael,  which  should  devour  the 
palaces  of  Henhadad  "  (Am.  i.  4);  so  Jeremiah, 
writing  about  it.  c.  GOO,  declares  "Damascus  is 
vaxed  feeble  and  turncth  herself  to  flee,  and  fear 
hath  seized  on  her  ;  anguish  and  sorrows  have 
taken  her,  as  a  woman  iu  travail.  How  U  the  city 
of  praise  nut  Ufl,  the  city  of  my  joy?  "  (Jer.  xlix. 
24-5).  We  do  not  know  at  what  time  Damascus 
was  rebuilt;  but  Strabo  says  that  it  was  the  most 
famous  place  in  Syria  during  the  Persian  period 
(xvi.  2,  §  1!));  and"  we  find  that  before  the  battle 
of  Issus  it  was  selected  by  Darius  as  the  city  to 
which  h«  should  send  for  better  security  the  greater 
part  of  his  treasures  and  valuables  (Arr.  hxp.  Al. 
ii.  11).  Shortly  after  the  battle  of  Issus  it  was 
taken  by  rarmenio  (Uj'u1.)\  and  from  this  time  it 
continued  to  be  a  place  of  some  importance  under 
the  Greeks ;  liecoming  however  decidedly  second  to 
Antioch,  which  was  raised  up  as  a  rivid  to  it  by 
tne  Selcucida?.  From  the  monarchs  of  this  house 
it  passed  to  the  Romans,  who  became  masters  of  it 
In  the  war  between  rompeyand  Mithridates  (Mos. 
Vtiorcn.  i.  14;  comp.  Joseph.  Ant.  Jiui.  xiv.  2, 
(  3;  and  App.  JhU.  Mithr.  p.  244).  At  the  time 
of  1he  Gospel  history,  and  of  the  Apostle  Paul,  it 
formed  •  port  of  the  kingdom  of  Aretaa  (2  Cor. 
ti.  82),  an  Arabian  prince,  who,  like  the  princes  of 


the  bouse  of  Herod,  held  his  kingdom  under  the 
j  Romans  (Joseph.  Ant.  JwL  xvi.  11,  §  9).    A  little 
later  it  was  reckoned  to  Decapolis  (Plin.  //.  N.  v. 
1 16),  after  which  it  became  a  part  of  the  province 
J  known  as  Phoenicia  Libaneaia  (Hierocl.  Synecd.  p. 
717).    It  grew  in  magnificence  under  the  Greek 
enqierors,  and  when  taken  by  the  Mohammedan 
Arabs  in  A.  d.  634,  was  one  of  the  first  cities  of  the 
eastern  world.    It  is  not  necessary  to  trace  its  sub- 
sequent glories  under  the  Caliphs,  the  Saracens,  and 
the  Turks.   It  may  however  l«  noticed  that  there 
has  scarcely  been  an  interruption  to  its  prosperity, 
and  that  it  is  still  a  city  of  150,000  inhabitants. 

Damascus  has  always  been  a  great  centre  fo> 
trade.  The  difficulties  and  dangers  of  the  moun 
tain  passes  to  the  west  of  Anti-Lilianus  made  the 
line  of  traffic  between  Egypt  and  Upper  Syria  fol- 
low the  circuitous  route  by  Damascus  rather  than 
the  direct  one  through  Coele-Syria,  while  the  trade 
of  Tyre  with  Assyria  and  the  Fast  generally,  passed 
naturally  through  Damascus  on  its  way  to  Pahnvra 
and  the  Euphrates.  Ezekiel,  speaking  of  Tyre, 
says,  "  l>ainascus  was  thy  merchant  in  the  multi- 
tude of  the  wares  of  thy  making,  for  the  multitude 
of  all  riches;  in  the  wine  of  Ilelhon,  and  white 
wool."  It  would  appear  from  this  that  Damascus 
took  manufactured  goods  from  the  Phoenicians,  and 
supplied  them  in  exchange  with  wool  and  wine. 
The  former  would  be  produced  in  abundance  in 
Ccele-Syria  and  the  valleys  of  the  Anti-Libamu 
range,  while  the  latter  seems  to  have  been  grown 
in  the  vicinity  of  lltlbon,  a  village  still  famous  for 
the  produce  of  its  vines,  10  or  12  miles  from  Da- 
mascus to  the  northwest  (iJtograj>li.  Jour.  voL 
xxvi.  p.  44).  Hut  the  passage  trade  of  Damascus 
has  probably  been  at  all  times  more  important  than 
its  direct  commerce.  Its  merchants  must  have 
profited  largely  by  the  caravans  which  continually 
parsed  through  it  on  their  way  to  distant  countries. 
It  is  uncertain  whether  in  early  times  it  had  any 
important  manufactures  of  its  own.  According 
to  some  expositors,  the  passage  in  Ames  Hi.  12, 
which  we  translate  "ic  Damascus  on  a  couch  " 

(ttT^y  P8ft5"W',  means  really  «  on  the  damask 

couch,"  which  would  indicate  that  the  Syrian  city 
had  become  famous  for  a  textile  fabric  as  early  as 
tlie  eighth  century  B.  c.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
such  a  fabric  gave  rise  to  our  own  word,  which  has 
its  counterpart  in  Arabic  as  well  as  in  most  of  the 
languages  of  modern  Europe ;  but  it  is  questiona- 
ble whether  either  this,  or  the  peculiar  method  of 
working  in  steel,  which  has  impressed  itself  in  a 
similar  way  upon  the  speech  of  the  world,  was  in- 
vented by  the  Damascenes  before  the  Mohammedan 
era.  In  ancient  times  they  were  probably  rather  a 
consuming  than  a  producing  people,  as  the  passage 
in  Ezekiel  clearly  indicates. 

Certain  localities  in  Damascus  are  shown  as  the 
site  of  those  Scriptural  events  which  esjiecially  in- 
terest us  in  its  history.  A  "  long,  wide  tborough- 
fare  "  —  leading  direct  from  one  of  the  gates  to  the 
Castle  or  palace  of  the  Pasha  —  is  "  called  by  the 
guides  •  Straight '  "  (Acts  ix.  11);  but  the  natives 
know  it  among  themselves  as  "  the  Street  of  Ba- 
zaars "  (Stanlev,  p.  412).  The  house  of  Judas 
is  shown,  but  it  is  not  in  tlie  street  »  Straight  - 
(Pococke,  ii.  119).  That  of  Ananias  is  also  pointed 
out.  Tlie  scene  of  the  conversion  is  confidently 
said  to  be  "an  open  green  spot,  surrounded  bj 
trees,"  and  used  as  the  Christian  burial-ground 
but  this  spot  is  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  city 
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»hCT«M  St.  Paul  mus»  have  approached  from  the 
south  or  west.  Again  it  appear*  to  be  certain  that 
u  four  distinct  spots  hare  been  pointed  out  at  dif- 
ferent times"  (Stanley,  p.  412)  as  the  place  where 
the  great  light  suddenly  shined  from  heaven  " 
(Acts  ix.  3);  so  that  little  confidence  can  be  placed 
in  any  of  them.  The  point  of  the  walls  at  which 
SL  Paul  was  let  down  by  a  basket  (Acta  ix.  25; 
2  Cor.  xi.  33)  is  also  shown;  and,  as  this  locality 
is  free  from  objection,  it  may  be  accepted,  if  we 
think  that  the  tradition,  which  has  been  so  faith- 
less or  so  uncertain  in  other  cases,  has  any  value 
here. 

In  the  vicinity  of  Damascus  certain  places  are 
shown,  traditionally  connected  with  the  prophet 
Klisha;  but  these  local  legends  are  necessarily  even 
mor3  doubtful  than  those  which  have  reference  to 
the  comparatively  recent  age  of  the  Apostles. 

(See  Stanley's  Sinai  and  Palestine  ;  MauudrelTs 
Journey  to  lMmucus ;  Addison's  Damascus  and 
Palmy  i  a  ;  1'ocockc's  Travels ;  and  especially  Por- 
ter's >  ire  i'ears  in  Damascus,  and  his  account  of 
the  country  round  Damascus  in  the  Geographical 
Journal,  vol.  xxvi.)"  0.  U. 

•  DAMN,  DAMNATION.  These  terms, 
when  the  common  l.nglish  version  was  made,  were 
not  restricted  to  their  present  meaning,  but  were 
used  also  in  their  primitive  sense  of  condemn  and 
condemnation  (comp.  Pope's  "  dimn  with  faint 
praise  ").  This,  often  with  the  associated  idea  of 
punishment,  is  all  that  the  Greek  words  which  they 
represent  properly  signify,  //iron  is  the  rendering 
of  KUTOKpivv,  Mark  xvi.  16 ;  Horn.  xiv.  23,  "  he 
that  doubteth  is  damned  (condemned)  if  be  eat;  " 
and  uplvto,  2  Thess.  ii.  12.  Damnation  is  the  ren- 
dering of  Kplfuu  literally  ''judgment,"  Matt,  xxiii. 
14;  Mark  xii.  40;  Luke  xx.  47;  liom.  iii.  8,  xiii. 
2,  "  they  tliat  resist  shall  receive  to  themselves 
damnation"  (punishment);  1  Cor.  xi.  29,  "he  that 
eateth  and  drinketh  unworthily  eateth  and  drinketh 
damnation  (condemnation,  judgment)  to  himseM:  '' 
1  Tim.  v.  12;  —  xpiois,  Matt,  xxiii.  33;  Mark  iii. 
29  ;  John  v.  29  ;  —  KaraS'ticn,  "  condemnation," 
"  punishment,"  Wisd.  xii.  27  ;  and  drwAeia, 
"  destruction,"  2  Pet.  ii.  3.  A. 

DAN.    L  (JJ:  AdV;  Joseph.  AdV,  6*6>cpt- 

ro¥  &»  rtvtf  ttwoiey  xard  r^v  '?.W.  yKwrray' 
Dan).  The  fifth  son.  of  Jacob,  and  the  first  of 
llilhah,  Rachel's  maid  (Gen.  xxx.  6).  The  origin 
of  the  name  is  given  in  the  exclamation  of  Rachel 

—  "  '  God  hath  judged  me  (*32^,  dannnni)  .  .  , 
and  given  me  a  son,'  therefore  she  called  his  name 
Dan,"  i.  e.  "judge."  In  the  blessing  of  Jacob 
(Gen.  xlix.  16)  this  play  on  the  name  ia  repeated 

—  "  Dan  shall*  judge  ("p      ywlin)  his  people." 

m  •  It  is  understood  that  Mr.  Rogers,  the  English 
•onrai  at  Dmuwiu,  has  in  preparation  an  elaborate 
work  on  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  Syrians, 
similar  to  that  of  Mr.  Lane  on  Effypt.  II. 

6  Oesenius  has  pointed  out  a  slight  di  (To  re  nee  be- 
tween the  two  derivations  ;  the  '»rb  being  active  in 
the  latter  and  passive  in  the  former  \Tkrs.  £}•?). 
rhls  is  quite  in  keeping  with  the  uncertainty  which 
»ttends  many  of  these  ancient  parv,non»<utcic  deriva- 
tions (compare  Abel,  Be-VIaxi*,  and  others). 

e  The  frequent  variations  In  the  LXX.  forbid  abso- 
lute reliance  on  these  numbers  ;  and,  in  addition,  it 
ihould  not  be  overlooked  that  the  census  in  Num.  i. 
■  of  ftgut'ng  men,  that  cf  xxvi.  of  the  "  children  of 


Dan  was  own  brother  tc  XaphtaU ;  and  as  the  son 
of  Rachel's  maid,  in  a  closer  relation  with  Rachel's 
sons,  Joseph  and  Renjamin,  than  with  the  other 
members  of  the  family.  It  may  be  noticed  that 
there  is  a  close  affinity  between  his  name  and  that 
of  Dinah,  the  only  daughter  of  Jacob  whose  name 
is  preserved. 

The  records  of  Dan  are  unusually  meagre.  Of 
the  patriarch  himself  no  jicrsonal  history  is,  unfor- 
tunately, preserved.  Only  one  son  is  attributed  to 
him  (Gen.  xlri.  23);  but  it  may  l>e  olswrvcd  that 
••  Hushim  "  is  a  plural  form,  as  if  the  name,  not 
of  an  individual,  but  of  a  family ;  and  it  is  remark- 
able —  whether  as  indicating  that  some  of  the  de- 
scendants of  Dan  are  omitted  in  these  lists,  or  from 
other  causes  —  that  when  the  people  were  numbered 
in  the  wilderness  of  Sinai,  this  was,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  Judah,  the  most  numerous  of  all  the  trilna, 
containing  62,700  men  able  to  serve.  The  position 
of  Dan  during  the  march  through  the  desert  was 
on  the  north  side  of  the  talieruacle  (Num.  ii.  25  y 
Here,  with  his  brother  Xaphtali.  and  Aaher,  the 
son  of  Zilpah,  before  him,  was  his  station,  the  hind- 
most of  the  long  procession  (ii.  31,  x.  25).  The 

names  of  the  "  captain  "  (WtM)  of  the  tribe  at 

this  time,  and  of  the  "  ruler  "  (the  Hebrew  word  is 
the  same  as  before),  who  was  one  of  the  spies  (xiii. 
12),  are  preserved.  So  also  is  the  name  of  one  who 
played  a  prominent  part  at  that  time,  "  Aholiab  Um 
son  of  Ahisaruach,  of  the  tribe  of  Dan,"  associated 
with  liezaleel  in  the  design  and  construction  of  the 
fittings  of  the  tabernacle  (Lx.  xxxi.  6,  &c).  The 
numbers  of  this  tribe  were  not  subject  to  the  vio- 
lent fluctuations  which  increased  or  diminished 
some  of  its  brethren  (comp.  the  figures  given  in 
Xum.  i.  and  xxvi.),  and  it  arrived  at  the  threshold 
of  the  Promised  Land,  aud  passed  the  ordeal  of  the 
rites  of  Ikial-peor  (Xum.  xxv.)  with  an  increase  of 
170  )  on  the  earlier  census.0  The  remaining  notices 
of  the  trilie  before  the  passage  of  the  Jordan  are 
unii)i[H>rtaut.  It  furnished  a  '•  prince"  (Nasi,'1  as 
before)  to  the  apportionment  of  the  land;  and  it 
was  ap|K>inted  to  stand  <>u  Mount  Kbal,  still  in 
company  with  Xaphtali  (but  opposite  to  the  other 
related  tribes),  at  the  ceremony  of  blessing  and 
cursing  (Deut.  xxvii.  13).  After  this  nothing  is 
heard  of  Dan  till  the  s|>ecincation  of  the  iidierit- 
ance  allotted  to  him  (Josh.  xix.  48).  He  was  the 
last  of  the  tribes  to  receive  his  portion,  and  that 
portion,  according  to  the  record  of  Joshua  —  strange 
as  it  appears  in  the  face  of  the  numbers  just  quoted 
—  was  the  smallest  of  the  twelve.'  But  notwith- 
standing its  smaUness  it  had  eminent  natural  ad- 
vantages. On  the  north  and  east  it  was  completely 
embraced  by  its  two  brother-tribes  Ephraim  and 
Itenjamin,  whde  on  the  south-east  and  touth  it 
joined  Judah,  and  was  thus  surrounded  by  the 


Reuben,"  Ac.,  and  therefore  probably  withe ut  tail 
limitation. 

<t  This  one  word  Is  rendered  in  the  A.  V.  by 
"  prince,'  «  ruler,"  «  captain,"  «  chief,"  and  "  gov 
emor." 

e  The  enumeration  of  the  tribes  in  this  record  is  In 
the  crder  of  their  topographical  position,  from  S.  to  N. 
It  Is  remarkable  that  Dan  is  named  after  Naphtali  and 
Ashe,  as  if  already  associated  with  the  northern  posi- 
tion afterwards  occupied  by  the  city  Dan.  This  Is  alsc 
the  case  in  Judg.  1.  84,  and  1  Chr.  xii.  35.  The  writes 
is  not  aware  that  any  explanation  has  i  sen  onVrei  of 
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Uire*  most  powerful  states  of  the  whole  confederacy. 
Of  the  tow  us  enumerated  as  forming  "  the  4  Uirder ' 
of  its  inheritance."  the  most  easterly  which  can 
now  lie  identified  are  Ajalon,  Zorah  (Zareali).  and 
Ir-Shemesh  (or  Hcth-shcuicsh ;  which  see).  These 
places  are  on  the  sir.]**  of  the  lower  ranges  of  hills 
by  which  the  hi^hbinds  of  llciyamin  and  .ludah 
descend  to  the  broad  maritime  plain,  that  plain 
which  on  the  S.  l»ore  the  distinctive  name  of  "  the  J 
Shefelah,"  and  more  to  the  N.,  of  " Sharon."  | 
From  .lapho  —  afterwards  Jop|«a,  and  now  Y<\f<i  —  j 
an  the  north,  to  KKron  and  ( lathrimmon  on  the  j 
south  —  a  length  of  at  least  14  miles  —  that  noble 
tract  ,  one  of  the  most  fertile  in  the  whole  of  I 'ales-  j 
tine,  was  allotted  to  this  tril»e.  By  Josephus  (Ant. ' 
v.  1,  §  22,  and  3,  §  1 )  this  is  extended  to  Ashdod 
on  the  south,  and  Dor,  at  the  foot  of  Carniel,  on 
the  north,  so  as  to  embrace  the  whole,  or  nearly 
die  whole,  of  the  great  plain.  Hut  this  rich  dis- 
trict, the  corn-field  and  the  garden  of  the  whole 
south  of  Palestine  (Stanley,  S.  and  P.  2:.8),  which 
was  the  richest  prize  of  Phoenician  conquest  many 
centuries  Liter,"  and  which  e\en  in  the  now  degen- 
erate state  of  the  country  is  enormously  productive, 
was  too  valuable  to  l«  given  up  without  a  struggle 
by  its  original  jtossessors.  The  Amorites  accord- 
ingly "forced  the  children  of  Dan  into  the  moun- 
tain, for  they  would  not  suffer  them  to  come  down 
into  the  vallev"  (Judg.  i.  34)  — forced  them  up 
from  the  corn-  fields  of  the  plain,  with  their  deep 
black  soil,  to  the  villages  whose  ruins  still  crown 
the  hills  that  skirt  the  lowland.  True,  the  help 
of  the  great  trilw  so  closely  connected  with  I  Van 
was  not  wanting  at  this  juncture,  and  •'  the  hand 
of  the  children  of  Joseph,"  e.  t.  F.phraim,  "pre- 
vailed against  the  Amorites"  for  the  time.  Hut 
the  same  thing  soon  occurred  again,  and  in  the 
glimpse  with  which  we  are  afterwards  favored  into 
the  interior  of  the  tribe,  in  the  history  of  its  gieat 
hero,  the  Philistines  have  taken  the  place  of  the 
Amorites,  and  with  the  same  result.  Although 
Samson  "  comes  down  "  to  the  "  vineyards  of  Tim- 
oath  "  and  the  valley  of  Sorek,  yet  it  is  from 
Mahaneh-1  hui  —  the  fortified  camp  of  Dan,  between 
Zorah  and  lvditaol,  behind  Kirjath-jearim  —  that 
he  descends,  and  it  is  to  that  natural  fastness,  the 
residence  of  his  father,  that  he  "goes  up"  again  ' 
after  his  encounters,  and  that  he  is  at  List  t>orne ' 
to  his  family  sepulchre,  the  burying-place  of  Maw  .ah 
(Judg.  xiv*  1,  5,  ID,  xiii.  25,  xvi.  4;  comp.  xviii. 
12,  xvi.  31). 

These  considerations  enable  us  to  understand 
bow  it  happened  tliat  long  after  tlie  partition  of  the 
land  "  all  the  inheritance  of  the  Danites  had  not 
to  them  among  the  tribes  of  Israel  "  (Judg. 


u  See  the  inscription  of  king  Ksmunaxar,  as  inter- 
preted by  Stanley  (S.  if  P.  pp  26*). 

b  *  The  "all"  in  this  passage  (A.  V.)  has  nothing 
answering  to  it  in  the  Hebrew,  and  hides  from  the 
reader  a  peculiarity  of  the  test.  The  Hebrew  writer 
itates  that  the  Danites  had  not  vet  received  an  In- 
heritance among  the  tribes  of  Israel.  What  i»  m 
may  be  that  they  had  not  receded  any  territory  ade- 
quate to  the  wants  of  an  overgrown  population  in  their 
original  settlement,  or,  more  probably,  had  received 
none  which  they  could  securely  occupy  as  a  permanent 
MMuession  on  account  of  the  superior  power  of  the 
Philistine*  (see  Bertheau,  Richter  umi  Ruth,  p.  196). 

that  the  Danites  may  have  complained 
of  their  having  no  inheritance  as  an 
ixc use  for  their  rapacity,  when  the  complaint  was  net 
cos  In  feet  (Rieh'v  und  Ruth,  p.  160).  U. 
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xviii.  1)>  They  perhaps  furnish  a  reason  for  tot 
aliaence  of  Dan  from  the  great  gathering  of  tbs 
trilies  against  Siserac  (Judg.  v.  17).  They  abc 
explain  the  warlike  and  independent  character  of 
the  trilw  betokened  in  the  namo  of  their  head- 
quarters, as  just  quoted  —  Mahaneh-Dan,  "  the 
camp,  or  host,  of  Dan"  —  in  the  fact  specially 
insisted  on  and  reiterated  (xviii.  11,  16,  17)  of  the 
complete  equipment  of  their  600  warriors''  "ap- 
pointed with  weaj>ons  of  war,"  —  and  the  Ltwlea 
frecbooting  style  of  their  behavior  to  Micah.  There 
is  something  very  characteristic  in  the  whole  ot 
that  most  fresh  and  interesting  story  preserved  to 
us  in  Judg.  xviii.  —  a  narrative  without  a  parallel 
for  the  vivid  glance  it  affords  into  the  manners  of 
that  distant  time  —  characteristic  of  boldness  and 
sagacity,  with  a  vein  of  grim  sardonic  humor,  but 
undeformed  by  any  unnecessary  bloodshed. 

In  the  "security"  and  "quiet"  (Judg.  xviii. 
7,  10)  of  their  rich  northern  possession  the  Danites 
enjoved  the  leisure  and  repose  which  had  been 
denied  them  in  their  original  seat-  Hut  of  tlie  (ate 
of  the  city  to  which  they  gave  "  the  name  of  their 
father  "  (Josh.  xix.  47),  we  know  scarcely  anything. 
The  strong  religious  feeling  which  made  the  Danites 
so  anxious  to  ask  counsel  of  God  from  Micah 's 
I>evite  at  the  commencement  of  their  expedition 
(Judg.  xviii.  5),  and  afterwards  take  him  away  with 
them  to  be  "a  priest  unto  a  tribe  and  a  family  in 
Israel,"  may  liave  pointed  out  their  settlement  to 
the  notice  of  Jerolioam  as  a  fit  place  for  his  north- 
ern sanctuary.  But  beyond  the  exceedingly  obscure 
notice  in  Judg.  xviii.  30,  we  have  no  information  * 
on  this  subject.  From  2  Chr.  ii.  14  it  would 
appear  that  the  Danites  had  not  kept  their  purity 
of  lineage,  but  had  intermarried  with  the  Phoeni- 
cians of  the  country.  (See  an  elaboration  of  this 
in  Hlunt,  CiHticulmctt,  Pt.  II.  iv.) 

In  the  time  of  David  Dan  still  kept  its  place 
anion g  the  tribes  (1  Chr.  xii.  35).  Asher  is  omit- 
ted, but  the  "  prince  of  the  tribe  of  Dan  "  is  men- 
tioned in  Uie  list  of  1  Chr.  xxvii.  22.  Hut  from 
litis  time  forward  the  name  as  applied  to  the  tribe 
vanishes;  it  is  kept  alive  only  by  the  northern  city. 
In  the  genealogies  of  1  Chr.  ii.  to  xii.  Dan  is  omit- 
ted entirely,  which  is  remarkable  when  the  great 
fame  of  Samson  and  the  warlike  character  of  the 
ti'l-e  are  considered,  and  can  only  be  accounted  for 
by  supposing  that  its  genealogies  had  perished.  It 
is  perhaps  allowable  to  suppose  that  little  care  would 
be  taken  to  preserve  the  records  of  a  tribe  which 
liad  left  its  original  seat  near  the  head -quarters  of 
the  nation,  and  given  its  name  to  a  distant  city 
notorious  only  as  the  seat  of  a  rival  and  a  forbidden 
worship.    lastly,  Dan  u  omitted  from  the  list  of 


c  Ewald  ascribes  it  to  their  being  engaged  in  cocn- 
(Dichter,  I.  130).  This  may  have  beeu  the  i 
Laher,  but  can  hardly,  for  the  reasons  a  Iv 
a  bo  rti,  have  been  so  with  Dan.  The  "  ships  "  of  1 
orah's  soug  are  probably  only  a  bold  figure,  in  allu- 
sion to  Joppa. 

The  complete  appointment  of  these  warriors  Is 
perhaps  a  more  certain  sign  of  the  tribe  being  prac- 
ticed lo  war,  when  we  recollect  that  it  was  the  Philis- 
tine policy  to  deprive  of  their  arms  those  whom  they 
(comp.  1  8am.  xiii.  19-21,  and  perhaps 
's  rude  weapon,  the  jaw-bone ). 

<  For  "the  captivity  of  the  land,"  \>*^K  Bwald 

proposes  to  read  "of  the  ark,"  ]'VtN  :  that  is,  tiU  tkt 
time  of  Samuel  fl  Sam.  Iv  11),  otuk.  U.  pt  2  f 
233. 
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who  were  tealed  by  the  Angel  in  toe  vision 
tt  St.  John  (Her.  vii.  5-7). 

Tlie  mention  of  this  tribe  in  the  14  blessings  "  of 
Jacob  and  Moses  must  not  be  overlooked,  but  it  is 
difficult  to  extract  any  satisfactory  meaning  from 
Uiein.  Herder  s  interpretation  as  given  by  l*rof. 
Stanley  will  fitly  close  this  notice. 

"  It  is  doubtful  whether  the  delineation  of  Dan 
in  Jacob's  blessing  relates  to  the  original  settlement 
'in  the  western  outskirts  of  Judali,  or  to  the  north- 
ern outpost.  Herder's  explanation  will  apjJy 
almost  equally  to  both.  4  Lfcui,'  the  judge,  '  shall 
judge  L:j»  people; '  he,  the  sou  of  the  concubine,  no 
leas  than  tie  sons  of  Ixsah ;  he,  the  frontier  tribe,  no 
leas  thai,  those  in  the  places  of  honor,  shall  be  '  as 
one  <A  the  tribes  of  Israel."  4  Han  shall  be  a  serpent 
by  the  way,  an  adder  in  the  path,'  that  is  of  the 
invading  enemy  by  the  north  or  by  the  west,  4  that 
biteth  the  heels  of  the  horse,'  the  indigenous  serpent 
biting  the  foreign  hone  unknown  to  Israelite  war- 
fare, 4  so  that  his  rider  shall  fall  backwards.'  And 
his  war-cry  as  from  the  frontier  fortresses  shall  be 
•  For  'Hi y  salvation,  O  l>ord,  I  have  waited !  '  u  In 
the  blessing  of  Moses  the  southern  Han  is  lost  sight 
of.  The  northern  Han  alone  appears,  with  the 
came  characteristics  though  under  a  different  image; 
•a  lion's  whelp  '  in  the  far  north,  as  Judah  in  the 
(kr  south :  4  he  shall  leap  from  lias  ban  '  —  from  the 
slopes  of  Heruion,  where  he  is  couched  watching 
for  his  prey." 

2.  AdV;  Joseph,  to  AdW:  /*»n.)  The 

well-known  city,  so  familiar  as  the  most  northern 
landmark  of  Palestine,  in  the  common  expression 
4  from  Han  even  to  lleershel>a."  The  name  of  the 
place  was  originally  Lush  or  Lksiikm  (Josh.  xix. 
47).  Its  inhabitants  lived  14  after  the  manner  of 
the  Zidonians,"  i.  t.  engaged  in  commerce,  and 
without  defense.  Hut  it  is  nowhere  said  that  they 
were  Phoenicians,  though  it  may  perhaps  1*  inferred 
from  the  parentage  of  Hiiram  —  his  mother  14  of 
the  daughters  of  Han,"  his  father  -4  a  man  of  Tyre  " 
(2  Chr.  ii.  14).  living  thus  44  quiet  and  secure," 
they  fell  an  easy  prey  to  the  active  and  practiced 
freebooters  of  the  Hanites.  They  conferred  upon 
their  new  acquisition  the  name  of  their  own  trilie, 
44  afUr  the  name  of  their  father  who  was  born  unto 
Israel"  (Judg.  xviii.  2U;  Josh.  xix.  47),  and  IjusIi 
became  Han. 

The  locality  of  the  town  is  specified  with  some 
minuteness.    It  was  44  far  from  Zidon,"  and  44  in 

the  valley  (f?^,  AW1-)  that  is  by  (b)  Ileth- 
rehob,"  but  as  this  latter  place  has  not  been  identi- 
fied with  certainty,  the  position  of  Han  must  be 
ascertained  by  other  means. 

The  graven  image  which  the  wandering  Hanites 
hid  stolen  from  Mieah  they  set  up  in  their  new 
boii-e,  and  a  hue  of  priests  was  established,  which, 
though  belonging  to  the  tribe  of  Ijevi  and  even 
descended  from  .Moses,*  was  not  of  the  family  of 
Aaron,  and  then  fore  not  U'longing  to  the  regular 
To  the  form  of  this  image  and  the 
the  idolatry  wc  have  no  clew,  nor  to  the 
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relation,  if  any,  which  existed  between  it  a&d  Uu 
calf- worship  afterwards  instituted  there  ly  Jeroboam 
(1  K.  xii.  20,  30).  The  latter  is  alluded  to  by  Amoe 
(viii.  14)  in  a  passage  which  possibly  preserves  a 
formula  of  invocation  or  adjuration  in  use  among 
the  worshippers ;  but  the  passage  is  very  obscure. 

After  the  establishment  of  the  Hanites  at  Han  it 
became  the  acknowledged  extremity  of  the  country, 
|  and  the  formula  44  from  Han  even  to  llcersheba" 
I  is  frequent  throughout  the  historical  books  (Judg. 
xx.  1;  1  Sam.  is  a.  20;  2  Sam.  iii.  10,  xvii.  11, 
xxiv.  2,  15;  1  K.  iv.  25).  In  the  later  records  the 
form  is  reversed,  and  becomes  44  from  Hcersheba 
even  to  Han"  (I  Chr.  xxi.  2;  2  Chr.  xxx.  6). 

Ihui  was,  with  other  northern  cities,  laid  watte 
by  Iteuhadad  (I  K-  xv.  20;  2  Chr.  xvi.  4),  and  this 
|  is  the  List  mention  of  the  place. 

Various  considerations  woidd  incline  to  the  sus- 
,  picion  Uiat  Han  was  a  holy  place  of  note  from  a  far 
,  earlier  date  than  its  conquest  by  the  lhuiitea.  These 
(are:  (1.)  the  extreme  reluctance  of  the  Orientals 
I  —  apparent  in  numerous  cases  in  the  Bible  —  to 
i  initiate  a  sanctuary,  or  to  adopt  for  worship  any 
[  place  which  had  not  enjoyed  a  reputation  for  holi- 
ness from  pre-historic  times.   (2. )  The  cornspond- 
Jence  of  l>an  with  lieersheba  in  connection  with 
;  the  life  of  Abraham  —  the  origin  of  Ileerslieba  also 
being,  as  has  been  noticed,  envelojwd  in  some 
diversity  of  statement.    (3.)  More  particularly  its 
incidental  mention  in  the  very  clear  and  circum- 
stantial narrative  of  (Jen.  xiv.  14,  as  if  well  known 
even  at  that  very  early  period.    Its  mention  in 
I  Vut.  xxxiv.  1  is  also  !>efore  the  events  related  in 
Judg.  xviii.,  though  still  many  centuries  later  than 
the  time  of  Abraham.    Hut  the  subject  is  very 
difficult,  and  we  can  hardly  hope  to  arrive  at 
than  conjecture  upon  it. 

Willi  regard  to  Gen.  xiv.  14  three 
suggest  themselves.  1.  That  another  place  of  the 
same  name  is  intended.  (Sec  Kalisch,  ml  Lx.  for 
an  ingenious  suggestion  of  Dan-jaan:  another  is 
disposed  of  by  1'rof.  Stanley,  A'.  </•  p.  400. ) 
Against  this  may  be  put  the  belief  of  Josephiia 
(comp.  Ant.  i.  10,  §  1,  with  v.  3,  §  l)and  of 
Jerome  ( Onomatt.  Ijiisa,  comp.  with  Uiuztt.  Ilthr. 
in  denfjtim,  xir.  14),  who  both  unhesitatingly 
identify  the  Han  of  the  Hanites,  near  l'aneas,  with 
the  Han  of  Abraham.  2.  That  it  is  a  prophetic 
anticipation  by  the  sacred  historian  of  a  name  which 
!  was  not  to  exist  till  centuries  later,  just  as  Samson 
has  been  held  to  be  alluded  to  in  the  blessing  of 
Han  by  Jacob.  3.  That  the  passage  originally 
contained  an  older  name,  as  l^ush;  and  that  when 
that  was  superseded  by  Han,  the  new  name  was 
inserted  in  the  MSS.  This  last  is  Kwald's  (Uttch. 
i.  7.1),  and  of  the  three  is  the  most  feasible,  espe- 
cially when  we  consider  the  characteristic,  genuine 
air  of  the  story  in  Judges,  which  fixes  the  origin 
of  the  nantc  so  circumstantially.  Joseph  us  (Ant. 
v.  3,  §  1)  Bp*nka  positively  of  the  situation  of  Laish 
as  44  not  far  'rom  Mount  I  jbanus  and  the  springs 
of  the  lesser  Jordan,  near  (/rord)  the  great  plain 
of  the  city  of  Sidon  "  (compare  also  Ant.  viii.  8,  § 


«  According  to  Jewuh  trsuition.  Jacob's  blessing 
>a  Dan  is  a  prophetic  allusion  to  Svuaon,  the  grrat 
'  Judge  "  of  the  tribe  ;  and  the  ejaculation  with  which 
t  oloaes  wu  that  actually  uttered  by  iisnisor  when 
troogut  Into  the  temple  at  Oua.  (See  the  Targum 
H.  Jonathan  ou  Gen.  xltx.  16,  17  .  at  J  the  quotation* 
G-nfMii  ad  loc.)  Modern  critics  likewise 
to  Samson  in  the  terms  of  the  blessiug, 


which  they  presume  on  that  account  to  have  been 
vritten  after  the  days  of  the  Judges  (Kwald,  Gttch.  I. 
92).  Jerome's  observations  ((/u.  in  Gm.)  oe>  'his  pas- 
sage are  wry  interesting. 

0  Mo*~  is  doubtless  the  genuine  reading  of  ths 
rw.xr,  wtneh.  by  the  Insertion  of  ao  N,  was  cbajiflvl 
by  the  Jews  into  Manaseeh,  as  it  stand*  In  the  A.  V 
of  Judg.  xviU  di.    [Maxassui,  6. J 
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A) ;  and  this,  m  just  said,  he  identifies  with  the 
Dan  in  Gen.  xiv.  14  (Ard.  i.  10,  §  1).  In  con- 
sonance with  this  are  the  notices  of  St.  Jerome, 
who  derives  the  word  Jordan  "  from  the  names 
of  its  two  sources.  Dan,  the  westernmost  and  the 
•mailer  of  the  two,  he  places  at  four  miles  from 
1'aneas  on  the  road  to  Tyre.  In  perfect  agreement 
with  this  is  the  position  of  Ttll  rl-hddi,  a  mound 
from  the  foot  of  which  pushes  out  "  one  of  the 
largest  fountains  in  the  world,"  tlte  main  source  of 
the  Jordan  ( Kob.  iii.  390-393 ;  Stanley,  394,  395). 
Hie  Tell  itself,  rising  from  the  plain  by  somewhat 
steep  terraces,  has  its  long,  level  top  strewed  with 
ruins,  and  is  very  probably  the  site  of  the  town  and 
citadel  of  Dan.  The  spring  is  caJled  tl  Ltdtlan, 
|mssibly  a  corruption  of  Dan  (l!ob.  iii.  392),  and 
the  stream  from  the  spring  Xahr  *tt-l)lutn  (Wilson, 
ii.  173),  while  the  name,  Ttll  tl-K&li,  -  the  Judge  s 
mound,"  agrees  in  signification  with  the  ancient 
name."  Both  Dr.  Pohinson  and  Prof.  Stanley  give 
the  exact  agreement  of  the  spot  with  the  require- 
ments of  the  story  in  Judg.  xviii.  —  "  a  good  land 
and  a  large,  where  there  is  no  want  of  anything 
that  is  on  the  earth"  (Kob.  iii.  3«JG;  Stanley,  as 
above).  G. 

•  Delitzsch  accounts  for  the  name  of  Dan  in 
Gen.  xiv.  14,  by  his  theory  that  the  Pentateuch 
was  completed  by  son  e  of  the  companions  and  sur- 
vivors of  Moses.  Murphy  ( l.'tnnmtntary  on  6'tn- 
f*i$,  p.  280,  Amer.  ed.)  argues  from  the  mode  of 
designation  here  employed  that  Dan  was  the  origi- 
nal name,  current  in  Abraham's  time.  lie  sup- 
poses that  the  recollection  of  its  ancient  name  and 
story  attracted  the  Danites,  and  that  after  taking 
and  destroying  the  city,  they  displaced  the  inter- 
mediate name,  Ijeshein  (according  to  Josh.  xix.  47), 
by  the  original  designation.  But  the  conjecture 
not  only  lacks  foundation,  but  seems  in  conflict 
with  the  narrative,  which  refers  the  origin  of  the 
name  to  "the  name  of  their  father"  Dan  (Josh, 
xix.  47;  Judg.  xviii.  29).  Kwald's  suggestion  (No. 
3  alx>ve)  is  strongly  countenanced  by  the  character 
of  the  narrative  and  the  circumstances  of  the  case. 
'Hie  air  of  extreme  antiquity  which  invests  Gen. 
xiv.  has  been  recognized  e\en  by  such  questioners 
as  Ewald,  Tuch,  and  Knol«l;  Ewald  ascribing  it 
to  patriarchal  times,  and  Tuch  to  a  j**riod  prior  to 
the  Israelitish  invasion,  except  for  this  one  name. 
Even  the  general  phraseology  of  the  chapter  is  pe- 
culiar. But  the  names  of  places  have  this  peculiar- 
ity, that  several  of  them  were  oliaolete  at  the  time 
of  the  conquest  of  Canaan,  and  are  interpreted  by 
other  names  appended;  thus,  Ik-la  which  is  Zoar; 
En-mishpat  which  is  Kadesh ;  the  vale  of  Siddim 
which  Is  the  Salt  Sea.  In  one  or  two  other  cases 
we  have  an  old  name  without  the  more  modern  ap- 
nended,  as  though  the  later  were  not  jet  established 
or  originated;  thus,  llazazon-tamar,  which  after- 
wards became  En-gedi  (2  <  hr.  xx.  2),  and  El  Pa- 
ran,  the  older  name,  as  Keil  and  Knobcl  argue,  for 
Elath. 

Now  in  the  midst  of  these  ancient  appellations 
KJcurs  one  place  not  designated  by  its  older  name, 
but  by  a  title  which,  a  few  years  after  the  time  of 


a  This  agrct-ment  in  moaning  of  the  modern  name 
with  the  ancient  ts  so  rare,  that  little  dependence  can 
to  placed  on  it.  Indeed,  Stanley  (S.  It  P.  p.  894,  note) 
for  at  least  questioning  it  The 
epresentatives  of  the  ancient, 
In  sound  though  often  disagreeing  In 
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Moees,  cornpietety  displaced  and  eclipsed  the  i 
name.  When,  however,  we  bear  in  mind  the  eo- 
tire  obscurity  of  the  place  under  its  former  appella- 
tion, the  speedy  change,  the  renown  of  its  later 
name,  and  the  circumstances  under  which  it  was 
given,  it  can  l»e  no  matter  of  surprise  that  a  later 
hand,  instead  of  adding  the  explanatory  phrase 
"  which  is  Dan  "  or  leaving  the  old  and  unknowr 
name  I^eshem,  should  directly  substitute  the 
for  the  other.  The  solution  seems  equally 
and  simple,  and  the  transaction  itself 
avoidable. 

Keil,  however,  still  insists  with  Kalisch  and  eth- 
ers on  the  first  of  the  above  solutions,  namely,  that 
it  was  another  Dan,  the  Dan-Jaan  of  2  Sam.  xxiv. 
6,  and  belonging  to  Gilead  (Deut  xxxiv.  1).  Hey 
say  that  I-oish-Dan  did  not  lie  on  either  of  the  two 
roads  leading  from  the  vale  of  Siddim  or  of  the 
Jordan  to  Damascus;  whereas  this  Dan,  suppjsed 
to  be  "  in  northern  Perea  to  tiie  southwest  of  Da- 
mascus "  (Keil),  "between  (iilead  and  Sidon" 
(Kalisch),  would  be  perfectly  appropriate  to  the 
passage.6  The  argument  involves  too  many  as- 
sumptions to  be  of  much  weight.  Yet  on  the  other 
hand  it  must  be  admitted  that  we  cannot  deny  the 
existence  of  another  Dan  without  supposing  an  in- 
correct reading  in  2  Sam.  xxiv.  0  (the  interchange 

of  7  for  ^);  a  supposition  countenanced  by  the 
Vulgate,  though  not  so  clearly  by  the  Septjiagint. 

3.  (y^:  om.  in  LXX.  [in  most  MSS.; 
AdV;  Aid.  Attdy]  Don).  Apparently  the  i 
of  a  city,  associated  with  Jason  as  one  of  the 
places  in  Southern  Arabia  from  which  the  Phoeni- 
cians obtained  wrought  iron,  cassia,  and  calamus 
(Ex.  xxvii.  19).  Ewald  conjectures  that  it  is  the 
same  as  the  Kcturahite  Dedan  in  Gen.  xxv.  3,  but 
his  conjecture  is  without  support,  though  it  is 
adopted  by  Kiirst  (lltimlu:).  Others  refer  it  to 
the  tribe  of  Dan,  for  the  Danites  were  skillful  work- 
men, and  both  Aholiab  (Ex.  xxxv.  34)  and  Huram 
(2  Ohr.  ii.  13)  belonged  to  this  trilie.  But  for 
this  view  also  there  appears  to  I*  as  little  founda- 
tion, if  we  consider  the  connection  in  which  the 
name  occurs.  W.  A.  W. 

DANCE.  As  emotions  of  joy  and  sorrow 
universally  express  themselves  in  movements  and 
gestures  of  the  body,  efforts  have  been  made  anvong 
all  nations,  but  especially  among  those  of  the  south 
and  east,  in  projwrtion  as  they  seem  to  l>e  more 
demonstrative,  to  reduce  to  measure  and  to  strength- 
en by  unison  the  more  pleasurable  —  those  of  joy. 
The  dance  is  spoken  of  in  Holy  Scripture  univer- 
sally as  symbolical  of  some  rejoicing,  and  is  often 
coupled  for  the  sake  of  contrast  with  mourning,  as 
in  Eccl.  iii.  4,  "  a  time  to  mourn  and  a  time  to 
dance"  (comp.  Ps.  xxx.  11;  Matt.  xi.  17).  In  the 
earlier  period  it  is  found  combined  with  some  song 
or  refrain  (Ex.  xv.  20,  xxxii.  18,  19;  1  Sam.  xxi. 

11):  and  with  the  *)FI,  or  tambourine  (A.  V. 
"  timbrel "),  more  especially  in  those  impulsive  < 
bursts  of  popular  feeling  which  cannot  find 


6  •  A  still  mors  recent  writer.  Quarry  (Genesis  a»4 
its  Authorship,  p.  472.  Ix>nd.  1806),  deems  it  after  all  a 
tenable  position  that  the  Dan  of  Abraham  (Oen.  xiv 
14)  was  a  different  one  from  that  of  the  later  ." 
history.  ZeUer  (Zeller's  j&W.  Hortrrb.  p.  213)  ] 
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feat  tent  in  voice  or  in  gesture  singly.0  Nor  is 
Ihere  any  more  strongly  popular  element  traceable 
in  the  religion  of  the  ancient  Jews  than  the  oppor- 
tunity so  given  to  a  prophet  or  prophetess  to  kin- 
dle enthusiasm  for  Jehovah  on  momentous  crises 
of  national  joy,  and  thus  root  the-  theocracy  in  their 
leepeat  feelings,  more  especially  in  those  of  the 
women,  ther  wives  most  easily  stirred,  and  most 
capable  of  en  itiug  others.  The  dance  was  regarded 
even  by  the  I  tomans  as  the  worship  of  tb<5  body, 
and  thus  had  a  place  amongst  sacred  things:  "  Sane 
ut  in  religionibus  saltaretur,"  says  Servius  ad  Virg. 
fiucol.  v.  73,  "  hac  ratio  est,  quod  nullam  majores 
nostri  partem  6  corporis  esse  volucrunt,  qua>  non 
tentiret  religionem."  A  similar  sentiment  is  con- 
veyed in  Ps.  xxxv.  10 :  "  All  my  bones  shall  say, 
Laid,  who  is  like  unto  thee?  "  So  the  "tongue" 
is  the  best  manlier  among  many,  the  "  glory  "  (Pi. 
lvii.  8)  of  the  whole  frame  of  desh,  every  part  of 
which  is  to  have  a  share  in  the  praises  of  God. 
Similarly  among  the  (J reeks  is  ascribed  by  Athen- 
kus  to  Socrates  the  following  fragment  — 


ot  &  x°P°*«  *aAA'<TTa  foot* 

who  also  praises  among  styles  of  dancing  rb  tiryt- 
y*t  K<d  ivipwits  (A then.  xiv.  p.  027 ;  comp.  Arr. 
Alex.  iv.  11). 

Dancing  formed  a  part  of  the  religious  ceremo- 
nies of  the  Kgvptians,  and  was  also  common  in 
private  entertainments.  Many  representations  of 
dances  both  of  men  and  women  are  found  in  the 
Egyptian  painting*.  Hie  "  feast  unto  the  I>ord," 
which  Moses  proposed  to  Pharaoh  to  hold,  wai 

really  a  dance  (271;  sec  lielow). 

Plato  certainly  vii.  6)  reckons  dancing 

(tyx*™)  M  l«rl  "f  gymnastics  (yvnyaarutf))- 
So  far  was  the  feeling  of  the  purest  |jeriod  of  an- 
tiquity from  attaching  the  notion  of  effeminacy  to 
dancing,  that  the  ideas  of  this  and  of  warlike  exer- 
cise are  mutually  interwoven,  and  their  terms  al- 
most correspond  as  synonyms  (Horn.  //.  xvi.  617; 
»mp.  Creuzer,  SyaA.  ii.  367,  iv.  474;  and  see 
specially  Lucian  <U  Suit.,  p  iuim).  Women,  how- 
fver,  among  the  Hebrews  made  the  dance  their 
especial  means  of  expressing  their  feelings;  and 
when  their  husband*  or  friends  returned  from  a 
battle  on  behalf  of  life  and  home,  felt  that  they  too 
ought  to  have  some  share  in  the  event,  and  found 
that  share  in  the  dance  of  triumph  welcoming  them 
back.  The  "eating  and  drinking  and  dancing" 
of  the  Amalekites  is  recorded,  as  is  the  people's 

"  rising  up  to  play  "  (pHV,  including  a  revelling 
lance),  with  a  tacit  censure;  the  one  seems  to  mark 
the  1ow«t  civilization  of  the  Amalekites,  the  other 
the  loosenew  of  conduct  into  which  idolatry  led  the 
Israelites  (Kx.  xxxii.  6:  1  Cor.  x.  7;  I  Sam.  xxx. 
16).  So  among  the  Hedouins,  native  dances  of 
men  are  mentioned  (Lynch,  lh<ui  Sen,  p.  2i»">; 
Stanley,  pp.  56,  466),  and  arc  probably  an  ancient 
custom.  The  Hebrews,  however,  save  in  such  mo- 
vents of  temptation,  seem  to  have  left  dancing  to 
the  women.  Hut  more  especially  wi  such  occasions 
of  triumph,  any  woman  whose  nearness  of  kin  to 
the  champion  of  the  moment  gave  her  a  public 

 • 

•  The  proper  word  tor  thi*  combination  it  f?nt£7 

frtAg.  xtI.  26 ;  1  Stun  xvtil.  6 ;  2  8am.  vi.  6,  21 :  1 
Ihr.  xllL  8,  xv.  29;  Jet.  xxx.  18),  though  it  also  In- 
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character  among  her  own  sex,  seems  to  have  fell 
that  it  was  her  part  to  lead  such  a  demonstration 
of  triumph,  or  of  welcome;  so  Miriam  (Ex.  xy.  90) 
and  so  Jephthah's  daughter  (Judg.  xi.  34),  and 
similarly  there  no  doubt  was,  though  none  is  men- 
tioned, a  chorus  and  dance  of  women  led  by  l>eho- 
rah,  as  the  song  i-f  the  men  by  Itarak  (comp.  Judg. 
v.  1  with  Ex.  xv.  1,  2')).  Similarly,  too.  Judith 
(xv.  12,  13)  lea<ls  her  own  song  anil  dance  of  tri- 
umph over  Holofernes.    There  was  no  wen  leader 


of  the  choir  mentioned  in  the  case  of  David  and 
Saul.  Hence  whereat  Miriam  "answered"  the 
entire  chorus  in  Ex.  xv.  21,  the  women  in  the  lat 
ter  case  "  answered  one  another  as  they  played  " 
(1  Sam.  xviii.  7),  that  "answer"  embodying  the 
sentiment  of  the  occasion,  and  forming  the  burden 
of  the  song.  The  "  coming  out "  of  the  women  to 
do  this  (Judg.  xi.  34;  1  Sam.  xviii.  6;  comp 
"  went  out,"  Ex.  xv.  20)  is  also  a  feature  worthy 
of  note,  and  implies  the  object  of  meeting,  attend- 
ing upon,  and  conducting  home.  So  Jephthah's 
daughter  met  her  father,  the  "  women  of  all  the 
cities "  came  to  meet  and  celebrate  Said  and 
David,  and  their  host,  but  Miriam  in  the  same 
way  "goes  out"  before  "Jehovah"  the  "man  of 
wa*  "  whose  presence  seems  implied.    This  marks 

b  Among  Unman*  of  a  late  period  the  sentiment 
had  expired,  ••  Nemo  fore  mltat  sobrius,  nisi  forte  ln- 
sanit"  fClc.  pro  Mur.  p.  14).  P-rhaps,  howsver,  the 
»tan<Urd  of  irw.-alH  would  rataer  lend  us  to 
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the  peccliarily  of  David's  conduct,  when,  on  the  re- 
turn of  the  Ark  of  God  from  its  long  sojourn 
among  strangers  and  borderers,  be  (2  Sam.  vi.  5- 
22)  was  himself  chureym ;  and  here  too  the  women, 
with  their  timbrels"  (sec  especially  v.  5,  19,  20, 
22),  took  an  im|>ortnnt  si i are.    This  fact  brings 
out  more  markedly  the  feelings  of  Saul's  daughter 
Michal,  keeping  aloof  from  the  occasion,  and  "look- 
ing through  a  window  "  at  the  scene.    She  should, 
in  accordance  with  llie  examples  of  Miriam,  drc, 
have  herself  led  the  Icinale  choir,  and  so  come  out 
to  meet  the  Ark,  and  her  lord.    She  stays  with 
the  "household"  (ver.  20),  and  "tomes  "out  to 
meet "  him  with  reproaches,  i>crhap8  feeling  tliat 
bU  zeal  was  a  rebuke  to  her  apathy.    It  was  liefore 
"the  handmaids,"  /'.  <-.  in  leading  that  choir  which 
she  should  liave  led,  that  he  had  "  uncovered  " 
himself;  on  unkiugly  exposure  as  she  thought  it, 
which  the  dance  rendered  necessary6 — the  wear- 
ing merely  the  ephod  or  linen  tunic.   The  occasion 
was  meant  to  be  popularly  viewed  in  connection 
with  l>avid's  subjugation  of  various  enemies  ami 
accession  to  the  throne  of  Israel  (see  1  dir.  xii. 
23-xiii.  8);  he  accordingly  thinks  only  of  the  honor 
of  God  who  had  so  advanced  him,  and  in  that  for- 
gets self  (comp.  Midler,  de  hnvulc  ant.  Arc.  Ugo- 
lini,  xxxii.).     From  the  mention  of  "damsels," 
" timbrels,''  and  "dances"  (l's.  Ixviii.  25,  cxlix. 
3,  cl.  4),  as  elements  of  religious  worship,  it  may 
perhaps  be  inferred  tliat  David's  feeling  led  him  to 
incorporate  in  its  rit*s  that  popular  mode  of  festive 
celebration.    This  does  not  seem  to  have  survived 
him,  for  as  SaalschuU  remarks  (Archaol.  dtr  lltbr. 
vol.  i.  p.  20!)),  iu  the  mention  of  religious  revivals 
under  liexekiah  and  Josiah,  no  notice  of  them  oc- 
curs; and  this,  although  the  "  words,"  the  "writ- 
ing," and  the  "commandment  of  David  "  on  such 
subjects,  are  distinctly  alluded  to  (2  Chr.  xxix.  30, 
xxxv.  4,  15).    It  is  possible  that  the  banishing 
of  this  popular  element,  which  found  its  vent  no 
doubt  iti  the  idolatrous  rites  of  Iiaal  and  Astarte 
(as  it  certaiuly  did  in  those  of  the  golden  calf,  Ex. 
xxxii.  10),  made  those  efforts  take  a  less  firm  hold 
on  the  jieople  than  they  might  hare  done;  and  that 
David's  more  comprehensive  scheme  might  have 
retained  some  ties  of  feeling  which  were  thus  lost. 
On  the  other  hand  was  doubtless  the  peril  of  the 
loose  morality  which  commonly  attended  festive 
dances  at  heathen  shrines.     Certainly  in  later  Ju- 
daism the  dance  was  included  among  some  relig- 
ious festivities,  e.  if.  the  feast  of  Tabernacles  (Mish- 
na,  Sucotlt,  v.  3,  4),  where,  however,  the  performers 
were  men.    This  was  pn  bably  a  mere  following 
the  example  of  David  in  Uic  letter.    Also  in  the 
earlier  period  of  the  Judges  the  dances  of  the  vir- 
gins in  Sl.ik.h  (Judg.  xxi.  10-23)  vrere  certainly 
part  of  a  religious  festivity.    It  seems  also  from  this 
but  instance  clear,  and  from  the  others  probable, 
that  such  dances  were  performed  by  maidens  apart 
from  men,  which  gives  an  additional  point  to  the 
reproach  of  Michal.    What  the  fashion  or  figure 
of  Ihi  dance  was  is  a  doubtful  question;  nor  is  it 
i'kely  to  have  lacked  such  variety  as  would  adapt  it 

to  the  various  occasions  of  its  use.  The  word  Djn 
means  to  move  in  a  ring,  or  round;  whence  in  l's. 

«  The  F^jn  »'»s  clearly  the  women's  Instrument, 
tee  the  allotment  of  the  other  different  instrument*  to 
Ben  in  1  Chr.  xr.  16-21,  and  xri.  6, 42 ;  comp.  alio  the 


■ViegHn  rnaby  ot  p..  ixrui.  26. 
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xiii.  4  we  find  arin  pan,  meaning  a 

crowd,  apparently  as  dancing  in  a  ring.    So  VVf, 

whence  nVina,  means  to  tum.  In  moderr. 
Oriental  dances  a  woman  leads  ofT  the  dance,  the 
others  then  follow  her  with  exact  imitation  of  her 
artistic  and  graceful  attitudes.  A  j»araUeligm  of 
movement  is  also  incident  to  it  (Saalschiitz,  ib.  p. 
301).  Possibly  Miriam  soled  her  countrywomen. 
The  same  writer  thinks  that  in  (  ant.  vi.  13,  the 

words  C^nan  nbha  (A.  V.  "  company  of 
two  armies  ")  imply  two  rows  of  dancing  girls,  and 
that  the  address  in  the  singular  number,  "  return, 
return,"  and  again  in  vii.  1  applies  to  the  move- 
ments of  the  individual  performer  iu  a  kind  of 
contre-dntue.  The  interpretation,  however,  does 
not  remove  the  obscurities  of  the  passage. 

Dancing  also  had  its  place  among  merely  festive 
amusements  apart  from  any  religious  character  (Jer 
xxxi.  4,  13;  I  .am.  v.  15;  Mark  vi.  22;  Luke  xv. 
25).  The  accomplishments  exhibited  by  Herodias'a 
daughter  seem,  however,  to  show  tliat  Dean  Trench's 
remark  on  the  last-named  passage  that  the  dancers 
were  of  course  tutt  the  guests  but  hired  performers 
is  hardly  to  l»e  received  with  strictness;  although 
the  tendency  of  luxury  in  the  East  has  no  doubt 
been  to  reduce  the  estimation  in  which  the  pastime, 
as  shared  in,  is  there  held,  diildren,  of  course, 
always  did  and  always  will  dance  (Job  xxi.  11; 
Matt.  xi.  17;  I.ukc  vii.  32).  Whilst  in  Ui3ir 
"  dancing  dervishes "  the  Turks  seem  to  hwve 
adopted  into  their  system  the  enthusiastic  raptures, 
at  once  martial  and  sacred,  which  (t.  g.  in  the 
Roman  Salii)  seem  indigenous  in  many  southern 
and  eastern  races  from  the  earliest  times.  For 
further  remarks  Si  •encer,  de  Fallot,  vtt.  Iltbr. ,  may 
be  consulted  (Ugolini,  xxx.);  and,  for  the  Greek 
and  Roman  dances,  see  Diet,  of  Ant.  art.  Saltatio. 

II.  H. 

DANCE.    Uy  this  word  is  rendered  in  tht 

A.  V.  the  Hebrew  term  M'tcJtt'l,  Vina,  a  musical 
instrument  of  percussion,  supposed  to  have  been 
used  by  the  Hebrews  at  an  early  period  of  their 
history.    Some  modern  lexicographers,  who  regard 

MachM  as  synonymous  with  link'*!,  "P|T)1  (EccL 
iii.  4),  restrict  its  meaning  to  the  exercise  or  amuse- 
ment of  dancing.  Dut  according  to  many  scholars, 
it  also  signifies  a  musical  instrument  used  for  ac- 
companying the  dance,  and  which  the  Hebrews 
therefore  called  by  the  same  name  as  the  dance  itself. 
The  Septuagint  generally  renders  nmc/n'J  pope's, 
"dancing:  "  occasionally,  however,  it  gives  a  dif- 
ferent meaning,  as  in  l's.  xxx.  11  (Heb.  Dible,  ver. 
12),  where  it  is  translated  \api,  "joy,"  and  ir. 
Jer.  xxxi.  4  and  14,  where  it  is  rendered  awayecyf}, 
"assembly."  The  Semitic  versions  of  the  O.  T. 
almost  invariably  interpret  the  word  as  a  musical 
instrument. 

On  the  joyous  occasion  wher  the  Israelites  escape 
from  their  Egvptian  pursuers,  and  reach  the  Ara- 
bian shore  of  the  lied  Sea  in  safety,  Miriam  is 

represented  as  going  forth  striking  the  f}Fl,  and 


out  that  it  was  not  the  act  of  dancing,  but  th«  drey 
divested  of  upper  robes  which  was  the  subject  of  r* 
mark.  But  clearly  the  "  dancing  with  all  hU  might ' 
could  hardly  be  done  in  the  dignified  costume  of  roy 
alty :  every  Hebrew  would  see  that  the  on 
the  other.    Comp.  Kx.  xxxii.  0,  26. 
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folk  wed  by  her  sisters  in  faith,  win  join  in  "  vritli 
timkrela  and  dances  "  (Fx.  xv.  20).  Here  the  sense 
of  Ute  passage  seems  to  be.  agreeably  to  the  Audi. 
Vers.,  that  the  Hebrew  women  came  forth  to  dance, 
and  to  aceom[»any  their  dance  by  a  |ierforniance 
on  timbrels;  and  this  is  the  view  adopted  by  the 
majority  of  the  I^tin  and  Knglish  commentators. 
Parkhurst  and  Adam  Clarke  do  not  share  diU 
opinion.  According  to  the  former,  machol  is 
"tome  tistular  wind-instrument  of  music,  with 

hole*,  as  a  flute,  pipe,  or  fife,  from  to  make  .1 

hole  or  opening;  "  and  the  Litter  say*,  "I  know 
no  plare  in  the  Uible  where  machol  and  machalallt 
mean  <ltnc*  of  any  kind:  they  constantly  signify 
some  kind  of  pipe."  The  Targumists  very  fre- 
quently render  nwhol  as  a  musical  instrument. 
In  Ex',  xv.  20,  OnkeJos  gives  for  machalath  die 

Aramaic  word  ^0311,  which  is  precisely  the  same 
employed  by  him  in  (Jen.  xxxi.  27  for  cinwr  (A. 
V.  "harp").    The  Arabic  version  has  for  unclad 

•>  e  "  5  »  » 

in  most  places  JctJff.  pi.  3y^-  translated  by 
Freytag,  in  his  Arabic  Lexicon,  "  a  drum  with  either 

one  or  two  faces;"  and  the  won!  mbiT-il 
(Judg.  xi.  34,  A.  V.  "and  with  dances'*)  is  ren- 
dered by  *Ia£,  "songs."    Gesenius,  Fiirst,  and 

other*,  adopt  for  the  most  part  the  Septuagint 
rendering  ;  but  Kosenmiiller,  in  his  commentary 
on  Fx.  xv.  20,  observes  that,  on  comparing  the 
inssages  in  Judg.  xi.  34,  1  Sam.  xviii.  0,  and 
Jer.  xxxi.  4,  and  assigning  a  rational  exegesis  to 


their  contexts,  m  tckt'J  must  mean  in  these  instances 
eome  musical  instrument,  preliably  of  the  flute 
kind,  and  principally  played  on  by  women. 

In  the  grand  Hallelujah  Psalm  (cl. )  which  closes 
that  magnificent  collection,  the  sacred  poet  exhorts 
mankind  to  praise  Jehovah  in  His  sanctuary  with 
all  kinds  of  music;  and  amongst  the  instruments 
mentioned  at  the  3d,  1th,  and  5th  verses  is  found 
tnucAol,  which  cannot  here  be  consistently  rendered 
in  the  sense  of  dancing.    Joel  llrill,  whose  second 

preface  (7T327  HQipn)  to  Mendelssohn's 
Psalms  contains  the  best  treatise  extant  on  die 
musical  instruments  mentioned  in  die  Hebrew 
Uible,  remarks:  "It  is  evident  from  the  |>assage. 
'Praise  Him  with  the  Uf  and  the  machol,'  that 
Machol  must  mean  here  some  musical  instrument, 
and  this  is  the  opinion  of  the  majority  of  scholars." 

Mendelssohn  derives  machol  from  blblT  »  bol- 
k>w,"  on  account  of  its  shape;  and  the  author  of 

Shille  II tyyibt/orim  denominates  it  DT"1!2D"Df 
which  he  proliaUy  intends  for  Kifldfa- 

TIkj  musical  instrument  used  as  an  accompani- 
■uetit  to  dancing  is  generally  believed  to  have  Inseu 
node  of  metal,  open  like  a  ring:  it  had  many 
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small  bells  attached  to  its  border,  and  was  played 

at  weddings  and  mer- 
ry-makings by  wom- 
en, who  accum|iamed 
it  with  the  voice.  Ac- 
cunliiig  to  the  author 
of  Si. ilte  II  t<t<jiMnk- 
rim,  the  tn  ici.ul  had 
tinkling  metal  platen 
fastened  on  wires,  at 
Musical  Instruments.  Donee,  intervals,  within  the 
(Mendelssohn.)  tjlat  ft,rllM„|  the 

instniment,  like  the  modem  timls>urine;  according 
to  others,  a  similar  instrument,  also  formed  of  a 
circular  piece  of  metal  or  wood,  but  furnished  with 
a  handle,  which  the  |>erforuH-r  might  so  manage  is 
to  set  in  motion  several  rings  strung  011  a  n  ctai 
bar,  passing  from  one  side  of  the  instrument  to  die 
other,  the  waving  of  which  produced  a  loud,  merry 
sound. 

Some  modern  crides  consider  mnchnlilh  the 
same  with  maeJu'J.  (iesenius.  however,  translate! 
the  latter  »  dancing,"  whilst  the  former  he  renders 

"  a  stringed  instniment,"  from  the  root  TlVn, 

Kthiopic  '5AP,  "to  sing."        D.  W.  M. 

DANIEL  Vs^-H  [J m lye  of  (•>'/,  Ids  repre- 
scutative  as  such,  or  Coil  (Fl)  u  jw/yt},  Dan.  i. 
0,  7,  8,  Jtx.  ;  Fzr.  viii.  2;  Xeli.  x.  G;  1  Chr.  iii.  1; 

and  Fz.  xiv.  14,  20;  xxviii.  3),  the  name 

of  three  (or  four)  person*  in  the  <  »ld  Testament 

1.  Hie  second  son  of  David  (AaufiTfA;  [Aid.] 
Alex.  AaAoi/ia;  [<  'omp.  /WitjA:  Hini>l\),  «  l»rn 
unto  him  in  Hebron,"  "of  Abigail  the  «  annelitess" 
(1  Chr.  iii.  1).    In  the  parallel  passage,  2  Sam.  iii. 

3,  he  is  called  Chilean  -N^S,  i-  c.  tike  hit 
father  {';):  AoAowi'o)-  For  the  Jewish  explanation 
rjf  the  origin  of  die  two  names*  see  Patrick ;  1  Joe  hart, 
llitrozoic.  ii.  bo,  p.  003. 

2.  [Aayt^\:  limit L]  The  fourth  of  "the 
greater  prophets  "  (cf.  Matt  xxiv.  15,  wpo^r»j»). 
Nodiing  is  known  of  the  parentage  or  family  of 
Daniel.  He  ap|iear?,  however,  to  liave  been  of  royal 
or  noble  descent  (Dan.  i.  3;  cf.  Joseph.  Ant.  x.  10, 
§  1  j,  and  to  have  i>oase*sed  considerable  personal 
endowments  (Dan.  i.  4).  He  was  taken  to  Itabyloc 
in  "  the  third  year  of  Jehoiakim  (11.  c.  01)4),"  and 
traiueil  for  the  king's  service  with  his  three  com- 
jaiiions.  Like  Joseph  in  earlier  times,  he  gained 
the  favor  of  his  guardian,  and  was  divinely  sup- 
ported in  his  resolve  to  abstain  from  the  "  king's 
meat"  for  fear  of  defilement  (Dan.  i.  8-10).  At 
the  close  of  his  three  years'  discipline  (Dan.  i.  5, 
18),  Daniel  had  an  op|»ortuiiity  of  exercising  his 
peculiar  gift  (Dan.  i.  17)  of  interpreting  dreams, 
on  the  occasion  of  Nebuchadnezzar's  decree  ugainst 
the  Magi  (Dsn.  ii.  14  ft").  In  consequence  of  his 
success  he  was  made  '*  ruler  of  the  whole  province 
of  ltdijlon,"  and  "  chief  of  the  governors  over  all 


a  This  date  has  given  rise  to  many  objections,  tw- 
e.iu»«  the  fourth  year  of  Jehoiakim  I*  identified  with 
rhe  jiru  of  Nebuchadnezzar  (Jur.  xxv.  1).  Various 
wluUoiw  have  been  proposed  (cf.  Keil,  Eu,l.  §  133,  2) : 
tut  the  trxt  of  Daniel  Itself  «U|?,p*«ts  the  true  cxplaua- 
tton.  The  srrmtJ  year  of  N'eburhadnmzxar's  rt-igti  ii 
l<  fall*  after  the  rom,)letiou  of  the  three  yum'  train- 
■_j  of  D.tnirl  whlrh  commenced  with  his  captivity 
.  1,  5);  and  this  is  a  clear  indication  that  the  expt»- 
«m tinned  in  i   1,  wad  undnrt 


chadnexBir  was  not  properly  king.  Hut  some  furthei 
difficulties  remain,  which  ftppt-nr,  however,  to  hart- 
U-<  n  satiafoctorilv  reniove«l  bv  Niebuhr  ( ii  Ivo/r  j, 
p  H  i  IT.)  The  date  in  Jer.  xlrl  2,  Is  not  that  of  ths 
battle  of  Carrhemlsh,  but  of  the  war-ilng  of  ths 
pmphel ;  and  the  thnats  and  promises  in  Ji-r.  xxr. 
in  consistent  with  the  notion  ot  a  prenotw  subjoetion 
0/  Jerusalem  to  Nebuchadnezsar.  w  hich  mav  hnre  beta 
aroomplished  without  resisUneo  (cf.  Niebuhr,  a.  a.  •! 
S  JtiS  II.). 
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the  wise  men  of  Babylon"  (ii.  48).  He  afterwards 
Interpreted  the  second  dreani  of  Nebuchadnezzar 
(iv.  8-27),  and  the  handwriting  on  the  wall  which 
disturbed  the  feast  of  Relahazzar  (v.  10-28),  though 
be  no  longer  held  his  official  position  among  the 
magi  (Dan.  v.  7,  8,  12),  and  probably  lived  at  Susa 
(Dan.  viii.  2;  of.  Joseph.  Ant.  x.  1 1,  §  7 ;  Boehart, 
Geogr.  Xrtcr.  iii.  14).  At  the  accession  of  Darius 
[Da  kick]  he  was  made  first  of  the  "three  presi- 
dents" of  the  empire  (cf.  1  Esdr.  iii.  9).  and  was 
delivered  from  the  lions'  den,  into  which  he  had 
been  cast  for  bis  faithfulness  to  the  rites  of  his 
faith  (vi.  10-2-1;  cf.  Bel  A  Dr.  20-42).  At  the 
accession  of  Cvrus  he  still  retained  his  prosperity 
(vi.  28;  cf.  i.  21;  lid  A  Dr.  2);  though  he  docs 
not  appear  to  have  remained  at  Dab)  lou  (cf.  Dan. 
i.  21),  and  in  "the  third  year  of  Cyrus"  (b.  c. 
534)  he  saw  his  last  recorded  vision  on  the  banks 
of  the  Tigris  (x.  1,  4).  According  to  the  Moham- 
medan tradition  Daniel  returned  to  Judaea,  held 
the  government  of  Syria,  and  finally  died  at  Susa 
(Koscnmiillcr,  Schul.  p.  5,  n.),  where  his  tomb  is 
■till  shown,  and  is  visited  by  crowds  of  pilgrims. 
In  the  prophecies  of  Ezckiel  mention  is  made  of 
Daniel  as  a  pattern  of  righteousness  (xiv.  14,  20) 
and  wisdom  (xxviii.  .1);  and  since  Daniel  was  still 
young  at  that  time  (c.  u.  c.  588-584),  some  have 
thought  that  another  prophet  of  the  name  must 
have  lived  at  some  earlier  time  (Week),  perha|» 
during  the  captivity  of  Nineveh  (Kwald,  Die 
Projihtttn,  ii.  500),  whose  fanw  was  transferred  to 
his  later  namesake.  HiUig  imagines  (  Vorbemerk. 
§  3)  that  the  Daniel  of  Ezekiel  was  purely  a  myth- 
ical personage,  whose  prototype  is  to  be  sought 
in  Mdchizedek,  and  that  the  character  was  bor- 
rowed by  the  author  of  the  book  of  Danid  as  suited 
to  his  design.  These  suppositions  are  favored  by 
no  internal  probability,  and  are  unsupported  by  any 
direct  evidence.  The  order  of  the  names  "  Noah, 
Daniel,  and  Job"  (Hz.  xiv.  14)  seems  to  suggest 
the  idea  that  they  represent  the  first  and  last  his- 
toric types  of  righteousness  before  the  law  and 
under  it,  combined  with  the  ideal  type  (cf.  Delitzacb, 
p.  271).  On  the  other  hand  the  narrative  in  Dan. 
i.  11,  implies  that  Daniel  was  conspicuously  distin- 
guished for  purity  and  knowledge  at  a  very  early 
ige  (cf.  Hist,  Sus.  45),  and  he  may  have  been 
learly  forty  years  old  at  the  time  of  Ezckids 
prophecy. 

Allusion  has  been  made  already  to  the  com- 
parison which  may  be  instituted  between  Danid 
and  Joseph,  who  stand  at  the  beginning  and  the 
rlose  of  the  divine  history  of  the  Jews,  as  represen- 
atives  of  the  true  God  in  heathen  courts  ( Auberlen, 
'Jitr.Ul,  pp.  .12.  3.1)-  In  this  respect  the  position  of 
Danid  must  have  exercised  a  powerful  influence 
jpon  the  form  of  the  revelations  conveyed  through 
.lim.  And  in  turn  the  authority  which  he  enjoyed 
renders  the  course  of  the  exile  and  the  return 
dearly  Intelligible.  Dy  station,  by  education,  and 
ty  character,  he  was  peculiarly  fitted  to  fulfill  the 
*ork  assigned  to  him.  He  was  not  only  a  resident 
41  a  foreign  land,  like  Jeremiah  or  Ezekiel,  but  the 
minister  of  a  foreign  empire,  and  of  successive 
dynasties  (Dan.  ii.  48,  vi.  28).  His  political  ex- 
perience would  naturally  qualify  him  to  give  dis- 
tinct expression  to  the  characteristics  of  nations  in 
themselves,  and  not  only  in  their  relation  to  God's 
people.  His  intellectual  advantages  were  as  re- 
oarkable  as  his  civil  dignity.  I  jke  the  great  law- 
giver who  was  "  trained  in  all  the  wisdom  of  the 
^gypt'ans,"  the  great  seer  was  trained  in  the  secret* 
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of  Chaldean  wisdom,  and  placed  at  the  head  of  lbs 
school  of  the  Magi  (Dan.  ii.  48).  He  was  thus 
enabled  to  preserve  whatever  was  true  in  the  tradi- 
tional teaching  of  the  East,  and  to  cast  his  revela- 
tions into  a  form  suited  to  thdr  special  character 


Hut  though 


en; 


aged  in  the  service  of  a  heathc 


prince  and  familiar  with  Oriental  learning,  Daniel 
was  from  the  first  distinguished  by  his  strict  ob- 
servance of  the  Mosaic  law  (I.  8-10;  cf.  vi.  10,  11 ). 
In  this  way  the  thud  outward  condition  for  his 
work  was  satisfied,  and  at  the  close  of  the  exile 
he  offered  a  pattern  of  holiness  for  the  instruction 
of  the  Dispersion  of  after  times.  (Cf.  Auberlen. 
D  tnitl,  24,  Ac.) 
The  exact  meaning  of  the  name  is  disputed.  The 

full  form  (*7S*31J)  is  probably  more  correct,  and 
in  this  the  yot/'appears  to  be  uot  merely  formative, 

but  a  pronominal  suffix  (as  n^bn.N,  k7SN"W!J)> 

so  that  the  sense  anil  be  God  is  my  Judge  (C.  B. 
Michaelis  ap.  Roaenmiillcr,  Schoi.  §  1).  Others 
interpret  the  word  the  Judge  of  God,  and  the  use 
of  a  ytjil  formative  is  justified  by  the  paralld  of 
.Mdchizedek,  Ac.  (Hitzig,  §  2).  Thin  interpretation 
is  favored  by  the  Chalds^an  name,  lidteshazzar 

1  HrKr'V??-  i-  7,  i.  e.  the  prince  o/Btl:  Theod. 
LXX.  BaATdVap :  !"«//</.  Baltassar),  which  was 
given  to  Daniel  at  Babylon  (Dan.  i.  7),  and  con- 
tains a  clear  reference  to  his  former  name.  Hitzig's 
interpretation  ("  l'nla  Uchncara  =  Krru'dtrer  und 
Verzehrer  ")  has  nothing  to  recommend  it.  Such 
changes  have  been  common  at  all  times:  and  for 
the  simple  assumption  of  a  foreign  name  compare 
Gen.  xli.  45;  Ezr.  i.  11,  v.  14  (Sheahbazzar). 

Various  apocryphal  fragments  attributed  to 
Daniel  are  collected  by  Fabriciua  (Cor/.  Pseud.  V. 
T.  i.  1124),  but  it  is  surprising  that  his  fame  in 
biter  times  seems  to  have  been  obscured  (Hottinger. 
Hut.  Orient,  p.  02).  Cf.  Epiph.  l  it.  iMn,  ii.  p. 
243,  ed.  l'etav.;  IV*.  Dim.  ap.  Fabric;  Joseph. 
Ant.  x.  11. 

3.  A  descendant  of  Ithamar,  who  returned  with 
Ezra  to  Judaa  in  the  time  of  "  Artnerxca." 

[  A  RT  A  X  K BX E8. ]      (EzT.  viii.  2.> 

4.  A  priest  who  sealed  the  covenant  drawn  up 
by  Xehemiah  it.  c.  445  (Neh.  x.  6).  He  is  prob- 
ably the  same  as  (3);  and  is  confounded  with  the 
prophet  in  the  apocryphal  addenda  to  Danid:  Dan. 
xiv.  1  (LXX.,  not  TheodoL).  B.  F.  W. 

DANIEL,  THE  BOOK  OF,  is  the  earliest 
example  of  apocalyptic  literature,  and  in  a  great 
degree  the  modd,  according  to  which  all  late? 
apocalypses  were  constructed.  In  this  aspect  it 
stands  at  the  bead  of  a  series  of  writings  in  which 
the  deepest  thoughts  of  the  Jewish  people  found 
expression  after  the  close  of  the  prophet  ic  era.  The 
book  of  Enoch  [Enoch],  the  Jewish  Sibylline*,  and 
the  fourth  book  of  Ezra  [2  E*miAs],  enrry  out 
with  varied  success  and  in  different  directions,  the 
great  outlines  of  universal  history  which  it  con- 
tains; and  the  "  Revelation  "  of  Daniel  received  at 
last  its  just  completion  in  the  Revelation  of  St 
John.  Without  an  inspired  type  it  i*  difficult  U 
conceive  how  the  later  writings  could  have  t*en 
framed;  and  whatever  judgment  l«  formed  as  tr 
the  composition  of  the  l*»k,  there  can  I*  no  doubt 
that  it  exercised  a  greater  influence  upon  the  early 
Christian  Church  than  any  other  writing  of  th* 
Old  Ttstameut,  while  in  the  Gospels  it  is  special!? 
distinguished  by  the  emphatic  quotation  of  ths 
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u*d  (Matt,  xxlr.  15,  rb  fa6\r  o<A  AaviU  ru3 
wpopf)Tov.  .  .  6  ayaytraKTKwv  vo*lre».  .  .  )■ 

1.  In  studying  the  Look  of  Daniel  it  is  of  Uie 
utmost  importance  to  recognize  its  apocalyptic 
character.  It  is  at  once  an  end  and  a  beginning, 
the  last  form  of  prophecy  and  the  first  "  philosophy 
of  history."  ITie  nation  is  widened  into  the  world : 
the  restored  kingdom  of  Judah  into  a  universal 
kingdom  of  God.  To  the  old  prophets  Daniel 
itands,  in  some  sense,  as  a  commentator  (Dan.  ix. 
2-11>j:  to  succeeding  generations,  as  the  herald  of 
immediate  deliverance.  The  form,  the  style,  and 
the  point  of  sight  of  prophecy,  are  relinquished 
upon  the  verge  of  a  new  period' in  the  existence  of 
<  tod's  people,  and  fresh  instruction  is  given  to  them 
suited  to  their  new  fortunes.  The  change  Is  not 
ahrupt  and  absolute,  hut  yet  it  is  distinctly  felt. 
The  eye  and  not  the  ear  is  the  organ  of  the  Seer: 
visions  and  not  words  are  revealed  to  him.  His 
utterance  is  clothed  in  a  complete  and  artificial 
shape,  illustrated  by  symbolic  imagery  and  jointed 
by  a  specific  purpose.  The  divine  counsels  are 
made  known  to  him  by  the  ministry  of  angels  (vii. 
10,  viii.  1G,  ix.  21),  and  not  by  "the  Word  of  the 
Iaml."  The  seer  takes  his  stand  in  the  future 
rather  than  in  the  present,  while  the  prophet  seized 
ou  the  elements  of  good  and  evil  which  he  saw 
working  around  him  and  traced  them  to  their  final 
LMue.  The  one  looked  forward  from  the  present 
to  the  great  "age  to  come; "  the  other  looked 
backward  from  "the  last  days"  to  the  trial*  in 
which  he  is  still  placed.  In  prophecy  the  form  and 
the  essence,  the  human  and  divine  were  inseparably 
interwoven;  in  revelation  the  two  elements  can  l»e 
contemplated  apart,  each  in  its  greatest  vigor,  — 
the  most  consummate  art,  and  the  most  striking 
predictions.  The  Itaby  Ionian  exile  supplied  the 
outward  training  and  the  inward  necessity  for  this 
last  form  of  divine  teaching;  and  the  prophetic 
visions  of  Ezekiel  form  the  connecting  link  between 
the  characteristic  type*  of  revelat  ion  and  nropnecv. 
(Cf.  Lucke,  Ytrt'uch,  i.  17  ff.;  Hitzig,  D*ni<l, 
Vorb*m.§  «J;  Hilgenfeld,  Die  jti>L  Apuk.,  1  ff.). 
[Daniel.] 

2.  The  language  of  the  book,  no  less  than  its 
general  form,  l»efc>iigs  to  an  era  of  transition.  like 
the  book  of  Ezra,  Daniel  is  composed  partly  in  the 
vernacular  Aramaic  ((,'haldee),  and  part  I  v  in  the 
sacred  Hebrew.  The  introduction  (i.-i'i.  4  «) 
is  written  in  Hebrew.    On  the  occasion  of  the 

»  Syriac  "  (-Tp^t*,  ffvpurri,  tyrince,  i.  e.  Ara 
jiic)  answer  of  the  t'hakheans,  the  language 
,  unges  to  Aramaic,  and  this  is  retained  till  the 
vlosc  of  the  seventh  chapter  (ii.  4  6-vii.).  The 
personal  introduction  of  Daniel  as  the  writer  of  the 
text  (viii.  1 )  is  marked  by  the  resumption  of  the 
Hebrew,  which  continues  to  the  close  of  the  book 
(viii.-xii.).  The  character  of  the  Hebrew  bears 
Uie  closest  affinity  to  that  of  Ezekiel  and  Hahakkuk, 
or  in  other  words  to  those  prophets  who  lived 
nearest  to  the  assumed  age  of  Daniel;  but  it  is  less 
marked  by  peculiar  fomis  and  corruptions  than  that 
of  Ezekiel  Die  Aramaic,  like  that  of  l  ira,  is  also 
»f  an  earlier  form  (cf.  Maurer,  (,'<>inm.  in  Dan.  p. 
87 )  than  exists  in  any  other  Chaldaic  document,  but 
as  the  Targums  —  the  next  most  ancient  *;»■«  im»ns 
if  the  language  —  were  not  committed  to  wrr.'ng 
ill  about  Uie  Christian  era,  this  fact  cannot  1* 
Jiaisted  on  as  a  prcf  of  remote  antiquity.  It  is, 
wrever,  worthy  of  notice  that  J.  IJ  Miehaclis 
on  purely  linguistic  grounds,  Uiat  the 
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liook  was  no  late  compilation  Uiough  he  questioned 

,  the  auUienticity  of  some  part  of  it  (c.  iii.-viL, 
cf.  Keil,  Lrhr.  d.  Kinl.  §  135,  u.  4).  In  addition 
to  these  two  great  elements  —  Aramaic  and  He* 
brew  —  the  l>ook  of  Daniel  contains  traces  of  other 
languages  which  indicate  the  peculiar  position  of 
the  writer.  The  use  of  Greek  technical  terms  \  -f. 
§  10)  marks  a  period  when  commerce  had  already 
united  Persia  and  Greece;  and  Uie  occurrence  of 
peculiar  words  which  admit  of  an  explanation  by 
reference  to  Aryan  and  not  to  Semitic  roots  (!>©■ 
litzseh,  p.  274)  is  almost  inexplicable  on  the  sup- 
position that  Uie  prophecies  are  a  Palestinian  forgery 
of  Uie  Maccaluean  age. 

•3.  The  book  is  generally  divided  into  two  nearly 
equal  parts.  The  first  of  Uieae  (i.-vi.)  contain* 
chiefly  historical  incidents,  while  the  second  (vii.- 
xii.)  is  entirely  apocalyptic.  I  bis  division  is  fur- 
ther  supported  by  the  fact  Uiat  the  details  of  Uie 
two  sections  are  arranged  in  order  of  time,  and  Uiat 
the  commencement  of  the  second  section  falls  earlier 
than  the  close  of  Uie  first,  as  if  the  writer  himself 
wished  to  mark  the  division  of  subject.  But  on 
the  other  hand  this  division  takes  no  account  of  the 
difference  of  language,  nor  of  the  change  of  person 
at  the  beginning  of  ch.  viii.  And  though  the  first 
section  is  mainly  historical,  yet  the  vision  of  ch.  viL 
finds  its  true  foundation  and  counterpart  in  ch.  ii. 
From  these  circumstances  it  seems  l>etter  to  divide 
the  Ujok  (Auberlen,  p.  36  ff.)  into  three  part*. 
The  first  chapter  forms  an  introduction.  The  next 
six  chapters  (ii.-vii.)  give  a  general  view  of  the 
progressive  history  of  Uie  powers  of  Uie  world,  and 
of  Uie  principles  of  the  divine  government  as  seen 
in  events  of  the  life  of  Daniel.  The  remainder  of 
the  l»ook  (viii.-xii.)  traces  in  minuter  detail  the 
fortunes  of  the  people  of  God,  as  typical  of  the 
fortunes  of  the  (  hureh  in  all  ages.  'Hie  second 
section  is  distinguished  by  a  remarkable  symmetry. 
It  opens  with  a  view  of  the  great  kingdoms  of  the 
earth  revealed  to  a  heathen  sovereign,  to  whom 
they  appeared  in  their  outward  unity  and  splendor, 
and  yet  devoid  of  any  true  life  (a  metal  colossus) ; 
it  closes  with  a  view  of  the  same  powers  as  seen  by 
a  jirophet  of  God,  to  whom  they  were  displayed  in 
their  distinct  diameters,  as  instinct  with  life,  Uiough 
of  a  lower  nature,  and  displaying  it  with  a  terrible 
energy  of  action  (6»;p/a,  four  lieasts).  The  image 
under  which  the  manifestation  of  God's  kingdom 
is  foreshown  corresponds  exactly  wiUi  this  twofold 
exhibition  of  the  worldly  jwwers.  "  A  stone  cut 
without  hands,"  "  becoming  a  great  mountain  and 
filling  the  whole  earth  "  (Ihui.  ii.  34,  35)  —  a  rock 
and  not  a  metal  —  is  contrasted  with  Uie  finite 
proportions  of  a  statue  moulded  by  man's  art,  as 
"  the  Son  of  man,"  the  representative  of  humanity, 
is  the  true  Ix>rd  of  that  lower  creation  ((ten.  i.  30) 
which  symbolizes  Uie  spirit  of  mere  earthly  domin 
ions  (Dan.  vii.  13,  14).  The  intermediate' chapters 
(iii.-vi.)  exhibit  a  similar  correspondence,  while 
setting  forth  the  action  of  God  among  men.  The 
deliverance  of  the  friends  of  Daniel  from  the  pun- 
ishment to  which  they  were  condemned  for  refusing 
to  perform  an  idolatrous  act  at  the  command  of 
Nebuchadnezzar  (ch.  iii.),  answers  to  the  deliver- 
ance of  Daniel  from  that  to  which  lie  was  exposed 
by  continuing  to  serve  his  God  in  spite  of  the  edict 
of  Darius  (ch.  vi. );  and  in  the  same  w?y  Uie  degra- 
dation, the  repentance,  and  the  restoration  of 
Nebuchadnezzar  (ch.  iv.)  forms  a  striking  contrast 
to  'he  sacrilegious  pride  and  death  of 
(cn.  v.  22-i. ).  The  arrangement  of  I  he  list  i 
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(viii. -xii.)  is  not  equally  distinct,  though  it  offers 
traces  of  a  similar  dis]>osition.  The  description  of 
the  progress  of  the  Creeian  power  in  ch.  viii.  is 
further  developed  in  tlie  last  vision  (x.-xii.),  while 
tlie  last  chapter  appears  to  carry  on  the  revelation 
to  the  first  coming  of  Messiah  in  answer  to  tlie 
prayer  of  Daniel. 

4.  Tlie  position  which  the  book  of  Daniel  occu- 
pies in  the  Hebrew  Canon  seems  at  first  sight] 
remarkable.  It  is  placed  among  the  Holy  writings 
(Kttiiurim,  ayi&ypwpa)  between  Esther  and  Ezra, 
or  immediately  before  Esther  (cf.  Hody,  I)e  liilA. 
text.  p.  614,  64.*)),  and  not  among  the  prophets. 
This  collocation,  however,  is  a  natural  consequence 
»f  the  right  apprehension  of  the  different  functions 
Df  the  prophet  and  seer.  It  is  not,  indeed,  certain 
bt  what  time  the  triple  division  of  the  Scriptures 
which  Is  preserved  in  the  I  lehrew  ltibles  was  first 
made ;  but  the  characteristics  of  the  classes  show 
that  ii  was  not  based  on  the  supposed  outward 
authority,  but  on  the  inward  composition  of  the 
books  [Canon].  Daniel,  as  the  truth  has  been 
well  stated,  had  the  spirit  but  not  the  work  of » 
prophet;  and  as  his  work  was  a  new  one,  so  was  it 
carried  out  in  a  style  of  which  the  Old  Testament 
offers  no  other  example.  His  Apocalypse  is  as  dis- 
tinct from  the  prophetic  writings  as  the  Apocalypse 
of  St.  John  from  the  apostolic  epistles.  The 
heathen  court  is  to  the  one  seer  what  the  isle  of 
I'atmos  is  to  the  other,  a  place  of  exile  and  isola- 
tion, where  he  stands  alone  with  his  Cod,  and  is 
not  like  the  prophet  active  in  the  midst  of  a  strug- 
gling nation  (Auberlen,  p.  34)." 

5.  The  unity  of  the  iiook  in  its  present  form, 
notwithstanding  the  difference  of  language,  is  gen- 
erally acknowledged  (De  Wette,  Aim/.  §  256;  Hit- 
rig,  §  4).6  Still  there  Ls  a  remarkable  difference  in 
its  internal  character.  In  the  first  seven  chapters 
Daniel  is  spoken  of  hLtoriodly  (i.  8-21,  ii.  14-49, 
iv.  8-27,  v.  13-29,  vi.  2-28,  vii.  1,  2):  in  the  last 
five  he  appears  ptrsotwliy  as  the  writer  (vii.  15-28, 
viii.  1-ix.  22,  x.  1-19,  xii.  5).  This  jicculiarity, 
however,  is  not  without  some  precedents  in  the 
writings  of  the  earlier  prophets  (r.  //.  Is.  vii.  3,  xx. 
2),  and  the  seventh  chapter  prepares  the  way  for 
the  change;  for  while  Daniel  is  there  Bpoken  of  in 
the  third  person  (vii.  1,  2),  the  substance  of  the 
chapter  is  given  in  his  words,  in  the  first  person 
(vii.  2,  l.">,  28).  The  cause  of  the  difference  of 
person  is  commonly  supposed  to  lie  in  the  nature 
of  the  case.  The  prophet  narrates  symbolic  and 
representative  events  historically,  for  the  event  is 
its  own  witness;  but  revelations  and  visions  need 
the  personal  attestation  of  those  to  whom  they  are 
communicated.  It  is,  however,  more  probable  that 
the  peculiarity  arose  from  the  manner  in  which  the 
book  assumed  its  final  shape  (§  11). 

«.  Allusion  has  been  made  already  to  the  influ- 
ence which  the  book  exercised  upon  the  Christian 
Church.  Ajtart  from  the  general  type  of  apoca- 
lyptic conqiosition  which  the  apostolic  writers 
derived  front  I>anicl  (2  Thess.  ii.;  Kev.  pissim  ; 
cf.  Matt.  xxvi.  64,  xxi.  44?),  the  New  Testament 
Incidentally  acknowledges  each  of  the  characteristic 
dements  of  the  book,  it*  miracles  (Hebr.  xi.  33, 

a  The  Jewish  doctors  of  later  times  were  divided  as 
to  the  degree  of  the  inspiration  of  Daniel.  Abarhanel 
maintained  against  Maimonides  that  lie  was  endowed 
rtih  the  highest  prophetic  power  (Fabric.  Cod.  pttudrp. 
V.  7  i.  «97,  n  \ 
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34),  its  predictions  (Matt.  zxir.  16),  and  its  doctrits 
of  angels  (Luke  i.  19,  26).  At  a  still  earlier  time 
the  same  influence  may  be  traced  in  the  Apocrypha. 
Tlie  book  of  Barueh  [Hakucii]  exhibits  so  many 
coincidences  with  Daniel,  that  by  some  the  two 
Iwoks  have  been  assigned  to  the  same  author  (cf. 
Kritwche.  Ifantlb.  zu<l.  Ajx>k:  i.  173);  and  the  first 
book  of  Maccabees  represents  Mattathias  quoting 
the  marvelous  deliverances  recorded  in  lhuiiel, 
together  with  those  of  earlier  times  (1  Mace.  ii.  59, 
00),  and  elsewhere  exhibits  an  acquaintance  with 
the  Creek  version  of  tlie  look  (1  Mace.  i.  54  =  Dan. 
ix.  27).  The  allusion  to  the  guardian  angels  of 
nations,  which  is  introduced  into  the  Alexandrine 
translation  of  the  Pentateuch  (Dcut.  xxxii.  8; 
EXX.),  and  recurs  in  the  Wisdom  of  Sirach 
(Ecclus.  xvii.  17),  may  have  been  derived  from 
Dan.  x.  21,  xii.  1,  though  this  is  uncertain,  as  the 
doctrine  probably  formed  part  of  the  common  ljelief. 
According  to  Josephus  (Art.  xi.  8,  §  4)  tlie  proph- 
ecies of  Daniel  gained  for  the  Jews  the  favor  of 
Alexander  [Alkxandek  tiik  Gkeat]  ;  and  what- 
ever credit  may  be  given  to  the  details  of  his  nar- 
rative, it  at  least  shows  the  unquestioning  belief  in 
the  prophetic  worth  of  the  book  which  existed 
among  the  Jews  in  his  time. 

7.  The  testimony  of  the  Synagogue  and  the 
Church  gave  a  clear  expression  to  the  judgment 
implied  by  the  early  and  authoritative  use  of  the 
book,  and  pronounced  it  to  contain  authentic  proph- 
ecies of  Daniel,  without  contradiction,  with  one 
exception,  till  modem  times.  Porphyry  alone  (t  c. 
305  a.  ii.)  assailed  the  book,  and  devoted  the  12th 
of  his  fifteen  I  liscourses  against  Christians  (\6yoi 
Kark  Xptartayiv)  to  a  refutation  of  its  claims  to 
I*  considered  a  prophecy.  "  The  history,"  he  said. 
»  is  true  up  to  the  date  of  Antioehus  Epiphanes, 
and  false  afterwards ;  therefore  the  book  was  written 
in  his  time"  (Hieron.  Praf.  in  Dnn.).  The  argu- 
ment of  Porphyry  is  an  exact  anticipation  of  the 
position  of  many  modem  critics,  and  involves  a 
twofold  assumption,  that  the  whole  book  ought  to 
contain  predictions  of  the  same  character,  and  that 
definite  predictions  are  impossible.  Externally  the 
book  is  as  well  attested  as  any  book  of  Scripture, 
and  there  is  nothing  to  show  that  Porphyry  urged 
any  historical  objections  against  it;  but  it  brings 
the  belief  in  miracle  and  prediction,  in  the  divine 
power  and  foreknowledge  as  active  among  men,  to 
a  startling  test,  and  according  to  the  character  of 
this  belief  in  the  individual  must  be  his  judgment 
upon  the  book. 

8.  The  history  of  the  assaults  upon  tlie  prophetic 
worth  of  Daniel  in  modem  times  is  full  of  interest. 
In  the  first  instance  doubts  were  raised  as  to  the 
authorship  of  the  opening  chapters,  i.-vii.  (Spinoza. 
Newton),  which  are  perfectly  compatible  with  the 
fullest  recognition  of  their  canonicity.  Theu  the 
variations  in  the  EXX.  suggested  the  belief  that 
cc.  iii.-vi.  were  a  later  interpolation  (J.  D 
Michaelis).  As  a  next  step  the  last  six  chapters 
only  were  retained  as  a  genuine  book  of  Scripture 
(Eichhom,  1st  and  2d  edits.);  and  at  last  the 
whole  look  was  rejected  as  the  work  of  an  im- 
postor, who  lived  in  the  time  of  Antioehus  Epipb* 


6  Eichhorn  attributed  eh.  ii  -vi.,  vU.-xn.,  to  <Bf 
ferent  authors  :  and  Berth  old  t  supposed  that  eaci 
■action  was  the  work  of  a  distinct  writer,  though  h* 
admitted  that  each  successive  writer  was  acquainted 
with  the  composition  of  his  predecessors,  recognjilnj 
hi  this  way  the  unity  of  the  book  (Knl.). 
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anes  (Corrodi,  1733.  Hitzig  fixes  the  date  more 
exactly  from  170  n.  c.  to  the  spring  of  104  it.  c). 
This  last  opinion  has  found,  especially  in  Germany, 

*  very  wide  acceptance,  and  Llicke  ventures  to  pro- 
nounce it  "  a  certain  result  of  historical  criticism." 

it.  ihe  real  ground*  on  which  most  modern 
critics  rely  in  rejecting  the  hook,  are  the  *•  fahulous- 
1  ess  of  its  narratives"  and  "  the  minuteness  of  its 
prophetic  history."  "  The  content*  of  the  liook,*" 
it  is  said,  "are  irrational  and  impossible  "  (ilitzig, 
§  5).  It  is  obvious  that  it  is  impossible  to  answer 
such  a  statement  without  entering  into  general 
views  of  the  Providential. government  of  the  world. 
It  is  admitted  that  the  contents  of  the  l>ook  are 
exceptional  and  surprising;  but  revelation  is  iUelf 

*  miracle,  however  it  l»e  given,  and  essentially  as 
inconceivable  as  any  miracle.  There  are  times, 
perhaps,  when  it  is  required  that  extraordinary 
signs  should  arrest  the  attention  of  men  and  fix 
their  minds  upon  that  Divine  Presence  which  is 
ever  working  around  them.  1  Wipes  may  become 
a  guide  to  nature.  S|*eci;d  circumstances  may 
determine,  and,  according  to  the  Itible,  do  determine, 
the  peculiar  form  which  the  miraculous  working  of 
God  will  assume  at  a  particular  time;  so  that  the 
question  is,  whether  there  is  any  discernible  rela- 
tion between  the  outward  wonders  and  the  moral 
condition  of  an  epoch.  Nor  is  it  impossible  to 
apply  this  remark  to  the  case  of  Daniel.  The 
position  which  he  occupied  [Daniki.]  was  as  ex- 
ceptional as  the  book  which  licars  his  name.  He 
survived  the  exile  and  the  disappointment  which 
attended  the  first  hopes  of  the  Jews.  Hie  glories 
which  had  been  connected  with  the  return  in  the 
foreshortened  vision  of  earlier  prophets  were  now 
felt  to  be  far  off,  and  a  more  special  revi  lation  may 
have  been  necessary  as  a  preparation  fix  a  period 
of  silence  and  conflict."  The  very  chan  cter  of  the 
Babylonian  exile  seems  to  have  called  for  some 
signal  exhibition  of  divine  power.  Aj  the  first 
exodus  was  distinguished  by  great  marvels,  it  might 
appear  natural  that  the  second  should  l»e  also  (cf. 
Mic.  vii.  15;  Dclitzsch,  p.  272,  Ac).  National 
miracles,  so  to  speak,  formed  the  lieginuing  of  the 
theocracy :  personal  miracles,  the  Ijcginning  of  the 
church.  To  «|>eak  of  an  "aimless  and  lavish  dis- 
play of  wonders  "  is  to  disregard  the  representative 
significance  of  the  different  acts,  and  the  relation 
which  they  bore  to  the  future  fortunes  of  the  people. 
A  new  era  was  inaugurated  by  fresh  signs.  The 
Jews,  now  that  they  are  left  among  the  nations  of 
the  world,  looked  for  some  sure  token  that  (iod 
was  able  to  deliver  them  and  work  out  Disown 
purposes.  The  persecution  of  Antiochus  completed 
the  teaching  of  Daniel ;  and  the  people  no  longer 
sought  without,  that  which  at  length  they  had 
found  within.  They  had  withstood  the  assault  of 
one  typical  enemy,  and  now  they  were  prepared  to 
meet  all.  The  close  of  special  predictions  coin- 
cided with  the  consolidation  of  the  national  faith. 
[As rn wins  IV.  Kimhi.J 

10.  The  general  objections  against  the  "  legend- 
ary *'  miracles  and  sjsvitic  predictions  of  Daniei  are 
strengthened  by  other  objections  in  detail,  wnich 
tannot,  however,  be  regarded  in  themselves  as  of  ; 
uiy  considerable  weight.    S>me  of  these  have  lieen  * 
already  answered  incidentally.    Some  still  require  , 
i  abort  notice,  though  it  is  evident  that  they  are 


>  The  spteial  propherto  or  Balaam  (Num.  xxiv.  24) 
tod  Isaiah  (xliv  ,  xlv.)  centre  in  Danlu  (cf.  Dan.  xL 
».,  «o   tho  rwdictious  of  Baliam  oTer  » 
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often  afterthoughts,  the  results  and  not  the  causes 

of  the  rejection  of  the  book.  Not  only,  it  is  said, 
is  the  book  placed  among  the  Hagiographa,  hut 
Daniel  is  oajtted  in  the  list  of  prophets  given  in 
the  Wisdom  of  Sirach;  the  language  is  corrupted 
by  an  intermixture  of  Greek  words:  the  details  are 
essentially  unhustorical ;  the  doctrin.d  and  moral 
teaching  betrays  a  late  date. 

In  reply  to  these  remarks,  it  may  I*  urged,  that 
if  the  book  of  Daniel  was  already  placed  among  the 
Hagiograplia  at  the  time  when  the  Wisdom  of 
Sirach  was  written,  the  omission  of  the  name  of 
Daniel  (Ecclus.  xlix.)  is  most  natural,  and  that 
under  any  circumstances  the  omission  is  not  more 
remarkable  than  tliat  of  Ezra  and  the  twelve  lesser 
prophets,  for  xlix.  10  is  probably  an  interpnlatkn 
intended  to  supply  a  supposed  defect.  Nor  U  the 
mention  of  Greek  musical  instruments  (iii.  5,  7, 10, 

D'TJT^K/flap.r;  ND??,  w^in,;  n;?b?D, 

ovn#*rla;  ^"V^D?,  ^akr^pior),  for  these  words 
only  can  be  shown  to  be  derived  from  the  Greek 
(Ite  Wette,  F.inl.  p.  255  b.),  surprising  at  a  time 
when  the  intercourse  of  the  Ehst  and  West  was 
already  considerable,  and  when  a  brother  of  Alcssm 
ic.  000-500  n.  c.)  had  gained  distinction  "at  the 
farthest  end  of  the  world,  aiding  Uie  Babylonians  " 
(Hrandis,  in  Delitach,  p.  274;  Ale.  Fray.  33, 
llcrgk.).    Yet  further  the  scene  and  characters  of 

the  book  arc  Oriental.  The  colossal  image 
iii.  1,  not  necessarily  a  human  figure;  the  term  is 
applied  familiarly  to  the  crats  ;  Buxtf.  Ltx.  Rabb. 
i.  v.),  the  fiery  furnace,  the  martyr-like  boldness 
of  the  three  confessors  (iii.  10),  the  decree  of  I>ariua 

(vi.  7),  the  lions'  den  (vi.  7,  1U,  Sb),  the  demand 
of  Nebuchadnezzar  (ii.  5),  his  olieisance  l>efore 
Daniel  (ii.  40),  his  sudden  fall  (iv.  ;J3;  cf.  Euseh. 
Prop.  Ar.  ix.  41 ;  Jos.  c.  Ap.  i.  20 1,  are  not  only 
consistent  with  the  nature  of  Eastern  life,  but  in 
many  instances  directly  confirmed  brother  evidence 
(cf.  Daxikl.  n.  and  Daiuus  the  Mki>k  for  thf 
difficulties  of  i.  1,  ii.  1,  v.  31).  In  doctrine,  again, 
the  book  is  closely  connected  with  the  writings  of 
the  Exile,  and  forms  a  last  step  in  the  development 
of  the  ideas  of  Messiah  (vii.  13,  Ac),  of  the  resur- 
rection (xii.  2,  3),  of  the  ministry  of  angels  (viii. 
10,  xii.  1,  Ac),  of  personal  devotion  (vi.  10,  11,  i. 
8),  which  formed  the  tiasis  of  later  simulations, 
but  received  no  essential  addition  in  the  interval 
before  the  coming  of  our  Lord. 

Generally  it  may  be  said  that  while  the  book 
presents  in  many  respects  a  startling  and  excep- 
tional character,  yet  it  is  far  more  difficult  to 
explain  its  composition  in  the  Maccahvan  period 
than  to  connect  the  peculiarities  which  it  exhibits 
with  the  exigencies  of  the  Keturn.  It  apjiears  as  a 
key  to  the  later  history  and  struggles  of  the  Jews, 
and  not  as  a  result  from  them.  The  peculiarities 
of  Language,  the  acquaintance  with  Eastern  man- 
ners and  history,  which  u  seen  more  clearly  as  our 
knowledge  widens,  the  reception  into  the  canon,  the 
phenomena  of  the  Alexandrine  version,  all  point  in 
the  same  direction ;  and  a  sounder  system  of  inter 
pretation,  combined  with  a  more  worthy  view  of 
the  divine  government  of  men  and  nations,  will 
probably  do  much  to  remove  those  undefined  doubts 


parallel  to  those  of  Daniel,  both  from  their 
larltv,  and  from  the  position  which  Um  prophet 
i  pied  (cf.  Delltssch,  p.  278*. 
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m  to  he  inspired  character  of  the  Revelation  which 
naturally  arise  at  first  in  the  minds  of  thoughtfid 


11.  Hut  while  all  historical  evidence  supports 
the  canon  icity  of  the  book  of  Daniel,  it  does  not 
follow  that  the  recognition  of  the  unity  and  author- 
ity of  the  book  is  necessarily  connected  with  the 
belief  t  hat  the  whole  is  to  be  assigned  to  the  author- 
ship of  Daniel.  According  to  the  Jewish  tradition 
(Bam  B«U,ra,  f.  14«)  -  the  books  of  Ezekicl,  the 
twelve  minor  prophets,  Daniel,  and  Esther  were 
written  (»'.  e.  drawn  up  in  their  present  form)  by  the 
men  of  the  great  synagogue,''  and  in  the  case  of 
Daniel  the  tradition  is  sup|*»ited  by  strong  internal 
evidence.  The  manner  in  which  Daniel  is  spoken 
fll  (i.  17,  19,  20,  v.  II,  12;  the  title  in  ix.  23,  xii. 
Is  different)  suggest-*  the  notion  of  another  writer; 
and  if  Daniel  wrote  the  passages  in  question,  they 
cannot  be  satisfactorily  explained  by  1  Cor.  xv.  10; 
i  Cor.  xi.  5,  G,  xii.  2  (Keil,  §  130),  or  bj  the  con- 
sciousness of  the  typical  |Kwition  winch  he  occupied 
(Auberlcn,  p.  37).  The  sul*tantial  authorship  of 
a  book  of  Scripture  does  not  involve  the  subor- 
dinate work  of  arrangement  and  revision ;  and  it  is 
scarcely  conceivable  that  a  writer  would  purposely 
write  one  book  in  two  languages,  though  there  may 
have  been  an  obvious  reason  why  he  should  treat 
in  separate  records  of  events  of  general  history  in 
the  vernacular  dialect,  and  of  the  special  fortunes 
of  Cud's  people  in  Hebrew.  At  the  return  we  may 
suppose  that  these  records  of  Daniel  were  brought 
into  one  whole,  with  the  addition  of  an  introduction 
and  a  fuller  narrative,"  when  the  other  sacred  writ- 
ings received  their  final  revision.  'Hie  visions  them- 
selves would  be  necessarily  preserved  in  their  orig- 
inal form,  and  thus  the  later  chapters  (vii.-xii.) 
exhibit  no  traces  of  any  subsequent  recension,  with 
the  exception,  perhaps,  of  two  introductory  verses, 
rii.  1,  x.  1. 

12.  The  interpretation  of  Daniel  has  hitherto 
proved  an  inexhaustible  field  for  the  ingenuity  of 
commentators,  and  the  certain  result*  arc  com- 
paratively few.  According  to  the  traditional  view, 
which  appears  as  early  as  the  fourth  book  of  Kzra 
[2  Esdkam]  and  the  epistle  of  Rarnat  as  (c.  4),  the 
four  empires  deftcrilied  in  cc.  ii.  vii.  are  the  Raby- 
louian,  the  Medo-l'ersian,  the  Greek,  and  the 
1  toman.  With  nearly  etpial  consent  it  has  l*ecn 
supposed  that  there  is  a  change  of  subject  in  the 
eleventh  chapter  (xi.  31  fT.),  by  which  the  seer 
passes  from  the  persecutions  of  Antiochus  to  the 
times  of  Antichrist.  A  careful  comparison  of  the 
language  of  the  prophecy  with  the  history  of  the 
Syrian  kings  must,  however,  convince  every  candid 
ttudent  of  the  text  that  the  latter  hypothesis  is 
wholly  unfounded  and  arbitrary.  The  whole  of  the 
eleventh  chapter  forms  a  history  of  the  struggles  of 
the  Jewish  church  with  the  Greek  powers  up  to 
the  death  of  its  great  adversary  (xi.  45).  This  con- 
flict, indeed,  has  a  typical  import,  and  foreshows 
in  its  characteristic  outlines  the  abiding  and  final 
conflict  of  the  people  of  God  and  the  powers  of  evil, 
no  that  the  true  work  of  the  interpreter  mast  be 
to  determine  historically  the  nature  of  each  event 
signalized  in  the  prophetic  picture,  that  he  may 
draw  from  the  past  the  lesson  of  the  future.  The 
traditional  interpretation  of  "the  four  empires" 

to  spring  from  the  same  error  as  the  other, 


a  The  Utter  of  Ncbuehadn 
present  civur  tnu-es  of  the  iut 
mentarv  Wth  the  original  test. 


(c.  It.)  appears  to 
of  a  com- 
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though  it  still  finds  numerous  advocates  (Hofmanr. 
Aiiberlen,  Keil,  Hiivemick,  Hengstenberg,  and  mow 
English  commentators).  It  originated  at  a  time 
when  the  triumphant  advent  of  Messiah  was  the 

i  object  of  immediate  expectation,  and  the  Homao 
empire  appeared  to  be  the  last  in  the  series  of 
earthly  kingdoms.    Tie  long  interval  of  conflict 

|  which  has  followed  the  first  Advent  formed  uo  place 
in  the  anticipations  of  the  first  Christians,  and  in 
succeeding  ages  the  Roman  period  has  been  unnat- 
urally prolonged  to  meet  the  requirements  of  a 
theory  which  took  its  rise  in  a  state  of  thought 
which  experience  has  proved  false.  It  is  a  still 
more  fatal  objection  to  this  interpretation  that  it 
destroys  the  great  idea  of  a  cyclic  development  of 
history  which  lies  at  the  basis  of  all  prophecy. 
Great  periods  (anvrcs)  appear  to  be  marked  out  in 
the  fortunes  of  mankind  which  answer  to  another, 
so  that  that  divine  utterance  which  receives  its  first 

j  fulfillment  in  one  period,  receives  a  further  and  more 

j  complete  fulfillment  in  the  corres|>onding  part  of 
some  later  period.  Thus  the  first  coming  of  Christ 
formed  the  close  of  the  last  age,  as  His  second 
coming  will  form  the  close  of  the  present  one.  The 
one  event  is  the  type  and,  as  it  were,  the  npring 
of  the  other.  This  is  acknowledged  with  regard  to 
the  other  prophecies,  and  yet  the  same  truth  is  not 
applied  to  the  revelations  of  Daniel,  which  appear 
then  first  to  gain  their  full  significance  when  the} 
are  seen  to  contain  an  outline  of  all  history  in  the 
history  of  the  nations  which  ruled  the  world  before 
Christ's  coming.  The  first  Advent  is  as  much  a 
fulfillment  of  the  visions  of  I  Janicl  as  of  those  of 
the  other  prophets.  The  four  empires  precede  the 
coming  of  Messiah  and  joss  away  l-cforc  him.  At 
the  same  time  their  spirit  survives  (cf.  vii.  12),  and 
the  forms  of  national  existence  which  were  devel- 
oped on  the  jdains  of  Mesopotamia  again  reproduce 
themselves  in  later  history.  According  to  this  view 
the  empires  of  Daniel  can  lie  no  other  than  those 
of  the  Raby  Ionian*,  Medes,  Persians,  and  Greeks, 
who  all  placed  the  centre  of  their  power  at  I  toby  Ion, 
and  appear  to  have  exhibited  on  one  stage  the  great 
types  of  national  life.  The  I  Ionian  power  was  at 
its  height  when  Christ  came,  but  the  Egyptian 
kingdom,  the  last  relic  of  the  empire  of  Alexander, 
had  just  been  destroyed,  and  thus  the  •'  stone  cut 
without  hands  struck  the  feet  of  the  image,"  and 
Christianity  destroyed  for  ever  the  real  supremacy 
of  heathen  dominion.  Rut  this  first  fulfillment  of 
the  vision  was  only  inchoative,  and  the  correlatives 
of  the  four  empires  must  be  sought  in  ]*>st -Christian 
liistory.  The  corresponding  symUilism  of  Rabylon 
and  Rome  is  striking  at  first  sight,  and  other 
parallels  may  l>e  drawn.  The  Rvzantit.e  empire, 
for  instance,  u  inferior  "  to  the  Roman  (Dan.  ii. 
30)  may  1*  com{Kired  with  that  of  the  Medes.  The 
Teutonic  races  with  their  divided  empire  recall  the 
image  of  Rersia  (vii.  6).  Nor  is  it  ditfcrult  to  see 
in  the  growing  might  of  the  northern  powers,  a 
future  kingdom  which  may  rival  in  terrible  energy 
the  conquests  of  Alexander.  Without  insisting  on 
such  details  as  these,  which  still  require  careful 
examination,  it  appears  that  the  true  interpretation 
of  Daniel  is  to  be  sought  in  the  recognition  of  the 
principle  which  they  involve.  In  this  way  the 
book  remains  a  "  prophecy,"  while  it  is  also  • 
"  revelation  ;  "  and  its  most  special  predictiooe 
acquire  an  abiding  significance.6 

6  An  example  of  the  recurrent  and  ad  rave  log  can 
pletlon  of  the  predictions  of  Daniel  oceurs  in  Mutt 
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19  There  U  do  Chaldee  translation  of  Daniel, 
and  the  deficiency  is  generally  accounted  for,  as  in 
the  parallel  case  of  Ezra,  by  th*  danger  which 
would  have  existed  in  such  a  case  of  confusing  the 
original  text  with  the  paraphrase;  hut  on  the  other 
hand  the  whole  liook  has  been  published  in  He- 
brew. The  (ireck  version  has  undergone  singular  ;  iel  and  St.  John  (Sir  I.  Newton,  Ohterratiotu  vpon 
changes.  At  an  early  time  the  I. XX.  version  was  tht  /'ny>tn  cirA,  Ac.,  Lond.  1733;  M.  K.  Loos,  Ami. 
supplanted  in  the  Greek  llibles  by  that  of  Theodo-  '/.  Writvig.  I)  in.  u.  8.  w.  I^eipz.  1771)  ojsmed  the 
t ion,"  and  in  the  time  of  Jerome  the  version  of  way  to  a  truer  understanding  of  Daniel;  but  the 
Theodotion  was  generally  »  read  by  the  Churches  "  tuition  of  Uertholdt  (Dmiel,  nut  <km  ilehr.-Aram. 
ic.  Rutin,  ii.  33;  Pritf.  in  Comm.  "  lUud  quoque  new  ubertetzt  unit  erkUirt,  u.  s.  w.  Erlangen,  1806- 
loctorem  admoneo,  lhuiieleni  non  juxta  LXX.  inter-  H  i,  in  spite  of  all  its  grave  faults,  mark*  the  liegin- 


Ain.  pmph.  Vitenib.  1543),  and  Calvin  (Prole*, 
in  Dm.,  C,euev«e,  1563,  Ac.;  in  French,  1565;  in 
English,  1852-3),  wrote  on  Daniel;  and  Kosenmul- 
ler  enumerates  nearly  fifty  other  special  commenta- 
tors, and  his  list  now  requires  considerable  addi- 
tions.    The  combination  of  the  Revelations  of  Y 


pre&.'s  sod  juxta  .  .  .  Theodotiouem  ecelesias  leg 
e;e  "  .  .  .).  This  change,  for  which  Jerome  was 
unable  to  account  ("  hoc  cur  accident  nescio,"  Pnrf. 
tti  Vert.  lAin.),  may  have  been  made  in  conse- 
quence of  the  objections  which  were  urged  against 


ning  of  a  new  era  in  the  study  of  the  Istok.  Her- 
tholdt  was  decidedly  unfavorable  to  its  authen 
ticity ;  and  he  was  followed  on  the  same  side  by 
von  Dngerke  (Dt*  liuch  Dan.  renl.  u.  atugel. 
Ki  nigsb.  1835),  Maurcr  (Comm.  Gramm.  Crit.  ii. 


the  corrupt  LXX.  text  in  controversy  with  Jews  Lips.  1838),  and  Hit-tig  (Kurzgef.  Pxeg.  Ilattdb. 
and  heathen.  The  LXX.  version  was  certainly  I  [x  j  l-eipz.  1850),  whose  commentary  is  among  the 
very  unfaithful  (Micron.  /.  c. );  and  the  influence  >  worst  specimens  of  supercilious  criticism  which  his 
of  Origen,  who  preferred  the  translation  of  Thco-  school  has  produced.  On  the  other  side  the  com- 
dotion  (Hieron.  in  Dm.  iv.  6),  was  prottahly  effect-  mentary  of  Huvemick  (Comm.  iib.  d.  B.  Dan. 
ual  in  bringing  about  the  substitution  (cf.  (  refiner,  [  I  Limb.  1832)  is  the  most  complete,  though  it  learn 
Beitr.  ii.  256  fl'. ).  In  the  course  of  time,  however,  \  much  to  be  desired.  Auberlen  (Dtr  Pi-ojth.  Dan. 
the  version  of  Theodotion  was  interpolated  from  1  n.  d.  Offenlxirung  Jo/i.  u.  s.  w.,  2tc  Aufl.  Itasel, 
the  LXX.,  so  that  it  is  now  impossible  to  recover  1857.  translated  into  English  from  the  1st  ed.  by 
the  original  text.  (Daniki,  AliM  HYriiAi.  ai>-  ;  A.  Saphir,  1856)  has  thrown  considerable  light  up- 
imtio.vh  to.  |  Meanwhile  the  original  LXX.  i  on  the  general  construction  and  relations  of  the 
translation  |xissed  entirely  out  of  use.  and  it  was  liook.  Cf.  Hofmann,  Weittag.  u.  P.rfulliing,  i. 
supposed  to  have  U*n  lost  till  the  last  century.  276  ff.  The  question  of  the  authenticity  of  the 
when  it  was  published  at  Lome  from  a  Co-Its  Chi-  look  is  discussed  in  most  of  the  later  commenta- 

ti  unit    (Dmiil  fiuH'ium   AAA  Itoma-.  1  ries :  and  specially  by  Hcngstcnherg  (  Dir  Authentic 

1772.  ed.  I',  de  Magistris).  together  with  that  of  d.  I  tan.  .  .  .  tnrieten,  1831,  translated  by  E.  H. 
Theodotion,  and  several  illustrative  essays.  It  has  ,  I 'ratten,  Edinb.l.  Havcrniek  (AViie  krit.  Vnter- 
sinee.  been  published  several  times  (ed.  Miehaclis.  wh.  Hand).  183H),  Delitzseh  (llcrzog's  Heol-P.n- 
« Jotting.  1771;  ed.  >rgi.ir.  1775:  Halm.  1845i.  ami   r,,U.  s.  v.  18541.  Keil  (l.thrii.  d.  Pint,  in  <l.  A.  T. 

lastly  by  Tischcudorf  in  the  second  editi  I  his   Inuikf.  1853),  l>avidson  (Introduction  to  the  0.  T. 

Septuagint.  Another  recension  of  the  text  is  eon-  ii.  I»nd.  1856),  who  maintain  the  affirmative;  and 
tained  in  the  Svro-ll.  xapl.iric  version  at  Milan  u-d.  by  Meek  (tori.  Tfo-olog.  /.rittchr.  Hi.  18221,  Uer- 
ltug-.it  us,  I7H8).  but  a  crit.ir.d  comparison  of  the  t  hob  It  (Unit  it.  Erlang.  1814).  I.ueke  (Wrmrh 
several  recensions  is  still  required,  liner  rolUtand.  Pint.  u.  s.  w.  2te  Aufl.  lto;.n,  1852), 

14-  The  commentarie.s  on  Daniel  are  very  numer-  De  Wette  (l.inlrit.  7te  Aufl.  Iterl.  1852),  who  deny 
ous.  The  Hebrew  commentaries  of  K.  Saadijah  its  authenticity.  Cf.  Ewald,  Die  Propti.  tl.  Alt. 
Haggaon  (  '  JI42),  Haslii  (t  c.  1105).  and  Alien  Ezra  Hum!,  ii.  55!)  tt*.  Among  English  works  may  be 
(t  c.  1 167  S,  are  printed  in  the  great  Rabbinic  llil.les  mentioned  the  Essays  of  T.  K.  Itirks,  The  four 
of  lfoml»erg  and  ltasle.  That  of  Abarbanel  (f  c.  ;  prophetic,  Empires,  Ac,  1844,  and  The  hro  loter 
1507)  has  lieen  priiit.sl  sedately  wveral  times;  Vi.d-ms  of  Daniel,  Ac.,  18 16 ;  of  E.  It.  Elliott,  //«- 
i  Anutehfl.  16  47,  4to);  and  others  are  iptoted  by  j  nt  Ap*<<ilypti<xr,  1844 ;  of  S.  I*.  Tregelles,  l{<  mnrkt 
liosenmuller.  Srlmtn,  pj(.  3!),  40.  Among  the  j»a-  j  "n  the  prophetic  \"uums  of  Dtnitl,  1852;  and  the 
tristic  commenUries  Uie  most  important  are  those  j  0>mmenUiry  of  Stuart  (iiwton,  1850). 
of  Jerome  (vol.  v.  ed.  Miguel,  who  noticed  esjie-  |  B.  F.  W. 

cially  the  objections  of  I'orphvrv,  Thasloret  fii 
1053  ff.  ed.  S  hiilzel,  and  Ephrem  Syrus  (  Op.  Syr 

ii.,  Kotii.T-.  1740).  Consiilerable  fragments  remain  |  Dit  70  Jahresicochen,  Dan.  ix.  24-27,  in  the  Thtol. 
of  the  commentaries  of  I li|i[«>lytus  (eolle.  ted  in  ,  Stwl.  u.  Krit.  1858,  pp.  735-752;  ltl.s  k,  Dir  nu$ 
Migne's  e<lition,  I'aris,  1857  ',  and  I'olvchrotdus  ni  m.  \\\ u*  igutigi  n  im  fiuche  lMni>l,  \\\  the. Inhrb 
(Mai.  Script.  Vet.  .S'or.  (\>li  vol.  i  ):  and  Mai  has  \  /'.  Deutsche  J'i,.\>l.  1860,  v.  45-101,  and  Pinl.  in 
published  (I.e.)  a  catena  on  Daniel,  containing  '  '</  >*  Alte  l\*t.  IVrl.  IHt.O,  pp.  577-tJ  1 1 ;  Zundel. 
Iragiairits  of  Apollinarius.  Athanasius.  Itasil.  Ense-  |  A'eiV.  l.'ntt  mnrhiingen  uh<  r  die  Ahfii*.<uni/*n  it  d 


•  Among  the  more  recent  works  on  the  liook  of 
Daniel  the  following  may  lie  mentioned  :  —  Keichel, 


and  many  others.  The  chief  reformers,  Lu- 
thrr  (Aiulegung  d.  Proph.  Din.  153K-1546;  Op. 
Girm.  vi.  .s-l.  Walch),  <  Ecolaiupadius  { In  Dm. 
'i',ri  duo,  Itasil.  1530).  Melanehtbon  (Cowiw.  in 


Hnche.i  It  mill,  llasel.  186 1,  maintiiining  the  gen- 
uineness of  the  Issik;  Niebuhr.  M.  von,  t!t*ch.  At 
sur'f  a.  Hal*  ft.  p.     ff.,  vindicating  the  authenticity 
of  its  historical  traditions;  Walter.  J.  ('.,  tannine. 


xxiT.  15.  <  omfnnsl  with  1  M  u-e.  i  54  The  «ann>  1 
truth  Ls  aUo  ttii|.>li«s|  In  the  interpretjitinn  of  "  the 
MTenty  screns,''  i\s  ppriiigiiijf  out  of  the  "  seventy  " 
(jrmrs)  of  Jeremiah.  On  this  there  are  s<iine  gcnl 
rramrlts  in  Browne'*  OrfAr  S>rr't>rums  though  his  tn- 
terpretstion  of  the  four  empires  as  si^uift  'nj»  the 
BabylonUu.  Orecivn. 
(pp.  (375  ff  j. 


of  liis  argument  (sPer  Ben  Kzra  an«l  Maitl»n3)  lies  In 
the  proof  that  the  Itoman  was  not  the  fourth  empire 

11  The  version  bears  in  Uie  tetraplar  'ext  the  singu- 
lar title  to  E*ip  aypvjrvtn  Aari^A.     ""5*37  Is  the  term 
which  Daniel  applies  to  the  ani{e!«.  "w;i?rhrrs  "  I 
an.i  some  future  eu  pire  |      13,  17,  23).    Cf.  IMnid  tee.  LXX.  125  (J 
The  wh«  e 
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nut  of  the  Book  of  Daniel,  Lond.  1862;  Boyle,;  Christian  Church  since  the  4th  century  (Bbr» 

W.  R.  A.,  Inspiration  of  the  Book  of  Daniel,  etc.  A/>ol.  ii.  35;  cf.  Concil.  Tolet.  ir.  Gw.  14)  Like 
Lond.  1863;  Uaxmann,  Ueber  da»  Buch  Daniel, '  several  similar  fragments,  the  chief  parts  of  thi* 
In  the  TfieoL  Stud.  u.  Krit.  1863,  pp.  452-532,  i  composition  are  given  at  the  end  of  the  Psalter  in 


reviewing  Ziinde) ;  Hilgenfeld,  Die  Proplieten  Asm 
u.  Daniel  u.  ihre  neuesten  Bearbeitungen,  HalJe, 
1863;  eomp.  his  Judische  AjxJudyptik,  pp.  19-50; 
Davidson,  IntnxL  to  Ute  0.  T.  iii.  158-231  (Lond. 
1863);  The  Btxtk  of  Daniel  as  viewed  by  Hijqjoly- 
tus,  Porjihyry,  and  others,  an  art.  in  the  Juurn.  of 
Sac.  Lit.  for  Jan.  1864;  Fuller,  J.  M.,  Authenticity 
of  the  Bixtk  of  Daniel,  Camb.  (Eng.)  1864;  IWy, 
E.  R,  Daniel  the  Prophet:  Nine  Lectures  .  .  .  . 
with  Cojnous  Notes,  ••  a  contribution,"  lie  tells  us. 
••against  the  tide  of  scepticism  which  the  publica- 
tion of  the  '  Essays  and  Keviews'  let  loose  ;  "  Tre- 
gelles,  Remarks  on  the  Prophetic  Visi<ms  in  Daniel, 
ami  a  Defence  of  the  Authenticity  of  the  Book,  5th 
ed.,  I/)nd.  1864;  Dcsprez,  1*.  S.,  Daniel:  or,  The 
Apocalypse  of  the  0.  T. ;  tcith  an  Ditrod.  by  Rtnc~ 
Itintl  Williams,  I>ond.  1864;  1'erowne,  .1.  .1.  S.,  Dr. 


the  Alexandrine  MS.  as  separate  psalms,  under  the 
titles  '•'Hie  prayer  of  Azarias"  and  "The  hymn 
of  our  Fathers  ;  "  and  a  similar  arrangement  occurs 
in  other  Greek  and  Ijitin  Psalters. 

(b.)  The  two  other  pieces  appear  more'distinctly 
as  appendices,  and  offer  no  semblance  of  forming 
part  of  tlio  original  text.  The  History  of  Susanna 
(or  The  Judgment  of  Daniel)  Is  generally  fcund  st 
the  beginning  of  the  book  (Gr.  MSS.  Vet,  IsU.); 
though  it  alio  occurs  after  the  12th  chapter  (  Vuljf. 
ed.  Compl.).  The  History  of  Bel  and  U,e  Drngo* 
is  placed  at  the  end  of  the  book ;  and  in  the  LXX. 
version  it  bears  a  s|iccial  heading  as  "part  of  tht 
prophecy  of  Habakknk  "  (fK  vpoefnrrfias  'Apfia- 
Kovfk  viov  'IrjtroG  4k  tt)t  epvKrjs  Atvt). 

2.  The  additions  are  found  in  both  the  Greek 
text*  —  the  LXX.  and  Theodotion,  in  the  Old 


Pusey  on  Daniel  the  Propliet,  in  the  Contemp.  Re-  1  l-alin  and  Vulgate,  nntl  in  the  existing  Syriac  and 
view  for  Jan.  1806;  Hosanquet,  Messiah  the  Prince,  I  Arabic  versions.    On  the  other  hand  there  is  no 


or  the  Inspiration  of  the  Prophecies  of  Daniel,  evidence  that  tl 


Lond.  1866.  See  also  Rawiinson's  Historical  Ev- 
idences (IUmpton  lectures),  Lect.  V. 

In  this  country,  besides  the  elaborate  commen- 
tary of  1'rof.  Stuart,  we  have:  Chase,  I  rah,  He- 
marks  on  the  Book  of  Darnel,  in  the  Christian  Re- 
view for  March,  1842,  reprinted  separately,  lloston, 
1844;  FoUom,  X.  S.,  Cril.  awl  Hist.  /t,UtT.  of  U,e 
Book  of  Daniel,  boston,  1842;  The  Prophecies  of 
Daniel,  an  art.  in  the  New  F.nylander  for  April, 
1843;  Panics,  Notes,  Critical,  Jllustratire,  and 
Practical,  on  the  Book  of  Daniel,  Xew  York,  1853, 
considered  one  of  the  best  of  his  commentaries: 
Palfrey,  Lectures  on  the  Jewish  Scriptures  and  An- 


formed  part  of  the  Hebrew 


text,  and  they  were  originally  wanting  in  the  Syriac 
(Polychronius,  ap.  Mai,  Serif*.  Vett.  A'or.  CoU.  i. 
113,  says  of  the  hymn  expressly  oil  k<<tcu  iv  tm 
ifipeuKois  t)  iv  rots  avpieucoii  fii&Aioti).  Fn>m 
the  I. XX.  and  Vulgate  the  fragments  passed  into 
common  use,  and  they  are  commonly  quoted  by 
Greek  and  Litin  fathers  as  parts  of  Daniel  (Clem. 
Alex.  AW.  ]>ro/tfi.  i.;  Orig.  Pp.  ad  Afric;  Ter- 
tull.  de  Puilic.  17,  Ac),  but  rejected  by  those  who 
adhered  to  the  Hebrew  canon.  Jerome  in  particu- 
lar called  attention  to  their  absence  from  the  He- 
brew Pible  {Prwf.  in  Dan.),  and  instead  of  any 
commentary  of  his  own  adds  shortly  Chigen's  re- 


tvpiities,  iv.  38U-455  (Host.  1852):  Herman,  H.  marks  »  on  the  fables  of  I  lei  and  Susanna  "( Comm. 
M.,  The.  Genuineness  of  Daniel,  in  tlie  Meth.Un  Dm.xui.  1).  In  a  similar  manner  he  notices 
Quar.  Rer.  for  Oct.  1854;  Xoyes,  G.  H.,  A'ew  shortly  the  Song  of  the  Three  (  hildren,  "  lest  be 
Transl.  of  Uie  Hebrew  Prophets,  vol.  ii.,  3d  ed.,  ]  should  seem  to  have  overlooked  it"  (Comm.  in 

Dan.  iii.  21). 

3.  Various  conjectures  have  been  made  as  to  the 
origin  of  the  additions.  It  has  been  supposed  that 
they  were  derived  from  Aramaic  originals  (Wehe, 
Herat's  hint,  ii.  3,  Kap.  8,  gives  the  arguments  at 
length),  but  the  intricate  evidence  is  wholly  insuffi- 
cient to  establish  the  point.  The  character  of  the 
additions  themselves  indicates  rather  the  hand  of 
an  Alexandrine  writer;  and  it  is  not  unlikely  that 
the  translator  of  Daniel  wrought  up  traditions 
which  were  already  currei.t,  and  appended  them  to 
his  work  (cf.  Krit/sche,  Lxeg.  llandb.  zn  den  Apok. 
i.  121*.  The  abruptness  of  the  narrative  in  Dan- 
iel furnished  an  occasion  for  the  introduction  of  the 
prayer  and  hymn;  ami  the  story  of  the  Dragsn 
seems  like  a  strange  exaggeration  of  the  record  of 
the  deliverance  of  Daniel  (Dan.  vi.),  which  may 
naturally  have  formed  the  basis  of  different  legends. 
.\\>r  is  it  difficult  to  see  in  the  History  of  Susaun* 
a  pointed  allusion  to  the  name  of  the  prophet, 
though  the  narrative  may  not  be  wholly  fictiUo.» 

4.  The  LXX.  appears  to  lie  the  original  source 
from  which  all  the  existing  recensions  of  the  frag- 
ments were  derived  (cf.  Hody,  de  BiU  ttit.  p 
583).  Theodotion  seems  to  have  done  little  more 
than  truiscri!  e  the  LXX.  text  with  improvement* 
in  style  and  language,  which  arc  considerably 
greater  in  the  appended  narratives  than  in  the 
S>ng  incorjiorated  into  the  canonical  text.  Thus 
while  the  History  of  Susanna  and  Pel  and  th« 
Dragou  contain  Urge  additions  which  comulcU  anfl 


1866.  The  American  scholars  named 
(except  Panics)  differ  from  the  majority  of 
English  commentators  in  finding  no  place  for  the 
Roman  empire  or  the  Pope  in  their  exposition  of 
the  visions  of  Daniel. 

Among  the  writers  here  referred  to,  the  follow- 
ing impugn  the  genuineness  of  the  book:  Pleek, 
Maximum,  Ifctvidson  (in  opposition  to  his  earlier 
view),  Hilgenfeld,  Desprcz,  How  land  Williams,  Pal- 
frey, Xoyes.  So  Milman,  Hist,  of  the  Jews,  i. 
457,  note,  new  Aruer.  edition.  A. 

DANIEL,  APOCRYPHAL  ADDI- 
TIONS TO.  The  Greek  translations  of  Daniel, 
like  that  of  Esther,  contain  several  pieces  which  are 
not  found  in  the  original  text.  The  most  impor- 
tant of  these  additions  are  contained  in  the  Apoc- 
rypha of  the  English  Bible  under  the  titles  of  The 
Sony  of  the  three  Holy  ChiUren,  The  History  of 
Susanna,  aud  The  History  of  .  .  .  Bel  and  the 
Dragon. 

1.  (a.)  The  first  of  these  pieces  is  incorporated 
into  the  narrative  of  Daniel.  After  the  three  con- 
lessors  were  thrown  into  the  furnace  (Dan.  iii.  23), 
Azarias  is  represented  praying  to  God  for  deliv- 
erance (Sony  of  Three  Children,  3-22);  and  in 
»nswer  the  angel  of  the  I-ord  shields  them  from  the 
fire  which  consumes  their  enemies  (23-27 ),  where- 
upon "the  three,  as  out  of  one  mouth,"  raise  a  tri- 
imphant  song  (2!>-68),  of  which  a  chief  j«rt  (35- 
•6)  hii  been  used  as  a  hymn  (Benedicite)  in  the 
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the  story  (e.  g.  Hut  Sus.  nr.  15-18;  20, 
II;  24-27;  46,  47;  49,  50;  Bel  and  limy.  vv.  1, 
•—13 ;  Hicbh.  pp.  431  ff. ),  the  text  of  the  Song  is 
little  more  than  a  repetition  of  that  of  the  I. XX. 
(cf.  De  Magistris,  7>.imV/,  Ac,  pp.  234  ff.;  Kichh. 
Kinl.  in  d.  A/**.  Schrift.  p.  422  ff.).  The  Poly- 
glott-Syriac,  Arabic,  and  I  .a tin  versions  are  derived 
from  Theodotion;  and  the  Hexaplar-Svriac  from 
the  LXX.  (Eichh.  p.  430,  Ac.). 

5.  The  stories  of  Bel  and  Susanna  received  va- 
rious enilfcllishmcnts  in  later  times,  which  throw 
some  Hi^bt  upon  the  mamver  in  which  thej  were 
originally  composed  (cf.  Orig.  hp.  ad  Afric.  §§  7, 
8;  IWhart,  Ilieroz.  iii.  3;  Kichhorn.  p.  446,  Ac.); 
j'ist  as  the  change  which  Theodotion  introduced 
into  the  narrative  of  Bel,  to  give  some  consistency 
to  the  facts,  illustrates  the  rationalizing  process 
tlirough  which  the  legends  passed  (of.  Delitzscb, 
De  llabacuci  vitA  et  artote,  1844).  It  is  thus  use- 
less to  institute  any  inquiry  into  the  historic  foun- 
dation which  lies  below  the  popular  traditions;  for 
though  the  stories  cannot  be  regarded  as  mere 
fables,  it  is  evident  that  a  moral  purpose  determined 
the  shape  which  they  assumed.  A  later  age  found 
in  them  traces  of  a  deeper  wisdom,  and  to  Chris- 
tian commentators  Susanna  appeared  as  a  type  of 
the  true  Church  tempted  to  infidelity  by  Jewish 
and  I'agan  adversaries,  and  lifting  up  her  voice  to 
God  in  the  midst  of  persecution  (llippol.  In  Su- 
$ann.  p.  089  ff.  cd.  Migne).  B.  F.  W. 

*  On  these  apocryphal  additions  to  Daniel,  see, 
in  addition  to  the  works  referred  to  above,  David- 
son's Introd.  to  the  O.  T.,  1863,  iii.  227  ff.;  Ewald, 
Uexh.  d.  ViAktt  hratl,  3«  Aufl.  iv.  035  ff;  Gins- 
burg's  art.  in  the  .3d  cd.  of  Kino's  VgcL  of  Bib. 
Lit. ;  Amald's  Comm.  on  the  Ajmjc.  B<k>Is ;  and 
Fritzsche,  Kxe.y.  llindb.  zu  den  A/totr.  de$  A.  T. 
U  111  ff.  A. 

DANITES,  THE  :  0  w  [Vat. 

'Vftji  AdV,  6  AoV,  ol  Aavlrat  [Vat.  Alex. 
o  Aaf,  oi  Aoriraj:  Dm).  The  descendants  of 
Dan,  and  members  of  his  tribe  (.hidg.  xiii.  2,  xviii. 
1,  11 ;  1  Chr.  xii.  35). 

DAN  JA'AN  Ao*«3A*  [Vat. 

vti-]  Hal  Oi/SdV;  Alex.  Aaviaoay  teat  lou&arl 
[.Aid.  Aafioif,  Comp.  AdV:J  bun  fylvvilria),  a 
place  named  only  in  2  Sam.  xxiv.  6  as  one  of  the 
points  visited  by  Joab  in  taking  the  census  of  the 
people.  It  occurs  between  Gilead  ami  Xidon,  and 
therefore  may  liave  been  somewhere  in  the  direction 
of  I*an  (I-aish),  at  the  sources  of  the  Jordan.  'Ilie 
reading  of  the  Alex.  LXX.  and  of  the  Vulg.  was 

eridtttjf  "TO*  ]^T,  Dan-jnar,  the  nearest  transla- 
tion of  which  is  »  Dan  in  the  wood."  'Iliis  read- 
ing is  approved  by  Gesenius,  and  agrees  with  the 
eliaractcr  of  the  country  about  Tel  tl  Kadi.  Fiirst 
(Jandworterbnch,  p.  303)  compares  Dan-jaan  with 
Baal-jaan,  a  I'hceniclan  divinity  whose  name  is 
found  on  coins.    Thenius  suggests  tliat  Jaan  was 

origi  iall7  Laish,  the  b  having  fallen  away,  and  )V 

having  been  substituted  for  E?  {Fxeg.  Handb.  on 
8am.  p.  257 ).a  There  seems  no  reason  for  doubt- 
<ng  that  the  well-known  Dan  is  intended.  We 
Sa  /e  no  record  of  any  other  Dan  in  the  north,  and 
iven  if  this  were  not  the  cist,  Dan,  at  the  accepted 
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northern  limit  of  the  nation,  was  too  important 
place  to  escape  mention  in  such  a  list  as  that  ir 
the  text.  Dr.  Schultz,  the  late  Prussian  Consul  a! 
Jerusalem,  discovered  an  ancient  site  called  Daman 
or  /Amy  >/,  in  the  mountains  above  Khan-en-Xa- 
L-ura,  south  of  Tyre,  which  he  proposes  to  identify 
with  Dan-jaan  (Van  de  Velde,  Memoir,  p.  306), 
but  this  requires  confirmation.  G. 

DAN'NAH  (n^J  [depreMton,  U>w  around, 
Ges.,  FiirstJ :  'Ptvvd-  Dtnnn),  a  city  in  the  moun- 
taitis  of  Judah  (Josh.  xv.  4!)),  and,  from  its  men- 
tion with  Debir  and  Socoh,  prolably  south  or 


southwest  of  Hebron, 
been  discovered. 


No  trace  of  iU 


a  Not  a  bad  sperlmen  of  the  wild  snd  gratuitous 
tafgcstloas  which  sometinu*  occur  even  in 
raUy  careful  Manual* 


DAPH'NE  (Ad>»oj:  {Daphne]),  a  celebrated 
'grove  and  sanctuary  of  Ajxdlo,  near  Antioch  in 
•  Syria  [Antioch].  Its  establishment,  like  that  of 
the  city,  was  duo  to  Seleucus  Nicator.  The  dis- 
tance between  the  two  places  was  about  5  miles, 
and  in  history  they  arc  associated  most  intimately 
together.  Just  as  Antioch  was  frequently  called 
"A.  iwl  A&tprr),  and  yj  wobi  Adtprnv,  so  conversely 
we  find  Dapune  entitled  A.  i)  itpbt  'Avrtox*ia* 
(Joseph.  B.  J.  i.  12,  §  5).  The  situation  was  of 
extreme  natural  beauty,  with  perennial  fountains 
and  abundant  wood.  Seleucus  localized  here,  and 
appropriated  to  himself  and  his  family  the  fables 
of  Apollo  and  the  river  I'eneus  and  the  nymph 

1  >aphne.  I  lere  he  erected  a  magnificent  temple  and 
colossal  statue  of  the  god.  The  succeeding  Seleu- 
cid  monarch*,  especially  Antiochus  Kpiphanes,  em- 
1-cllished  the  place  still  further.  Among  other 
honors,  it  possessed  the  privileges  of  an  asylum. 
It  Ls  in  this  character  that  the  place  is  mentioned, 

2  Mace.  iv.  33.  In  the  reign  of  Antiochus  Epipb- 
anes  (b.  c.  171)  the  aged  and  patriotic  high-pric?* 
(tnias,  having  rebuked  Menelaus  for  his  sacrilege  at 
Jerusalem,  took  refuge  at  Daphne;  whence  he  was 
treacherously  brought  out,  at  the  instance  of  Men- 
elaus, and  murdered  by  Andronicus,  who  was  gov- 

j  ernor  of  Antioch  during  the  king's  absence  on  a 
I  campaign.    Joseph  us  does  not  give  this  account  of 
the  death  of  Ouias  (Ant.  xii.  5,  §  1).  When 
I  Syria  became  Roman,  Daphne  continued  to  Ihj  fa- 
|  mous  as  a  place  of  pilgrimage  and  vice.    "  /Ai/jA- 
I  uiri  nwret "  was  a  proverb  (see  Gibbon's  23d  chap- 
ter).   The  beginning  of  the  deciy  of  Daphne  must 
be  dated  from  the  time  of  Julian,  when  Christianity 
in  the  Empire  began  to  triumph  over  Heathenism. 
The  site  has  been  well  identified  by  I'ococke  and 
other  travellers  at  Beit-el- Maa,  "the  House  of  the 
Water,"  on  the  left  Iswk  of  the  Orontes,  to  the 
S.  W.  of  Antioch,  and  on  higher  ground;  where 
the  fountains  and  the  wild  fragrant  vegetation  are 
in  harmony  with  all  that  we  read  of  the  natiir.il 
characteristics  of  Apollo's  sanctuary.     J.  S.  II. 

•  Besides  tl»e  famous  description  in  Gibbon's 
23d  chapter,  referred  to  alsjve,  an  account  o' 
Daphne  and  its  worship  will  be  found  in  K.  O. 
Midler's  dissertations  De  Antitpiitmibiu  Antioeh- 
enit  (Gotting.  1821) ),  p.  41  ff.  A  remarkable  Greek 
inscription  of  the  date  18 J  n.  v.,  relating  to  the 
worship  of  Apollo  and  Artemis  at  Daphne,  was  dis- 
covered in  1858,  in  a  garden  on  the  ancient  site  of 
the  place,  by  the  Kev.  Homer  B.  Morgan,  an  Amer- 
ican missionary  in  Syria,  and  published,  with  a 
translation,  by  I'rof.  James  Hadley  in  the  Journal 
of  the  American  Oriental  Sot  itty,  vi.  550-555, 
comp.  vii.  p.  xliv.  The  inscriptior  #tone  itself  it 
now  in  the  library  of  Yale  O  'lege  Sew  Uiran. 
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DAK  A  (S^l  [contracted  f.,r  the  word  be- 
lowj:  AapaS;    [Val.J  Alex.  Aaoa;   Comp.  Aa- 

kiJ,':  Syr.  Pcsh.  *«*:    Aral..   ^Ijo^lj  : 

Aim),  1  Chr.  ii.  G.  [Daiii>a] 

DART)  A  [I't'irt  tf  ,ri*!om;  pcrh. 

tiorn,  thistle,  see  Dietr.  in  Ges.  n.  »•.]:  Aapd'Aa; 
Alex-  top  5apaa:  [Aid.  with  17  M!SS.  t&v  Aap- 
td;   Coin  p.  Aapocu;]    .Joseph.    AdpSafo*  : 

iMtrda),  a  son  of  Mahol,  one  of  tour  men  of  great 
fame  for  their  wisdom,  but  who  were  excelled  by  Sol- 
omon (1  K.  iv.  31  ).  Ilthan,  the  first  of  the  four,  is 
"called  "  the  Kzracbitc:  "  hut  it  i*  uncertain  whether 
die  designation  extends  to  the  other*.  [Ktjcan.J 
In  1  Chr.  ii.  C,  however,  the  same  four  names  occur 
again  as  "sons  of  Zenich,"  of  the  great  family  of 
1'harez  in  the  trilje  of  .ludali,  with  the  slight  dif- 
ference that  Darda  appears  as  Dara,  The  identity 
of  these  persons  with  those  in  1  K.  iv.  has  l*een 
greatly  debated  (see  the  arguments  ou  IkjUi  sides 
in  Burrington,  i.  206-8);  but  there  cannot  be 
much  reasonable  doubt  that  they  arc  the  same. 

1.  A  great  number  of  Hebrew  MSS.  read  Darda 
in  Chr.  (Davidson,  Jhl»:  7\xt,  p.  '210),  in  which 
they  are  followed  by  the  Targum  ruid  the  Syriac 
and  Arabic  versions.  [Daica.] 

2.  The  son  of  /erach  would  be  without  diffi- 
culty Killed  in  Hebrew  the  I  j-.rachite,  the  change 
depending  merely  on  the  position  of  a  vowel  |>oiut. 
[Kzhaiiitk.]  And  further,  the  change  is  actually 
made  by  the  I'argum  Jonathan,  which  in  Kings 
has  •»  son  of  Zeraeh." 

3.  The  word  "son  "  is  nx-d  in  Hebrew  so  often 
to  denote  a  descendant  beyond  the  tirst  generation, 
that  no  stress  can  be  laid  on  the  "son  or  Mahol," 
as  compared  with  "sun  of  Zti:n  h."  I  or  instance, 
of  the  five  "sons  of  .ludah  "  in  1  Chr.  iv.  1,  the 
first  was  really  .ludahs  son,  the  second  his  grand- 
son, the  third  his  great-grandson,  and  the  fourth 
and  fifth  still  later  descendants.  Besides  there  is 
great  plausibility  in  the  conjecture  that  "  /hut 
Mahol''  means  "  sons  of  the  choir;  "  in  which  ease 
the  men  in  question  were  the  famous  musicians,  two 
of  whom  are  named  in  the  titles  to  Psalms  lxxxviii. 
and  Lxxxix.    [Mahol.]  G. 

DAKIC  (V^?-H,  V"377^,  only  in  pi.; 

TaJm.  7"13"^^T :  xpvtrovs-  rnhdu*,  drachma ;  Kzr. 
Ii.  69,  viii.  27;  Neh.  vii.  7(1,  71.  72;  1  Chr.  xxix. 
7),  a  gold  coin  current  in  Palestine  in  the  period 
after  the  return  from  Babylon.  That  the  Hebrew 
word  is,  in  the  Bible,  the  name  of  a  coin  and  not 
of  a  weight  appears  from  its  similarity  to  the  Creek 
appellation  of  the  only  piece  to  which  it  could  refer. 
The  mentions  in  Kzr.  and  Neh.  show  that  the  coin 
was  current  in  Palestine  under  Cyrus  and  Arta- 
xerxes  Longitnanus.  At  these  times  there  was  no 
targe  issue  of  gold  money  except  by  the  Persian 
kincs,  who  struck  the  coin  known  to  the  Creeks  as 
the  marhp  Aap*o*<$*,  or  A<u>«iK<it.  The  Danes 
which  have  1-eeii  discovered  are  thick  pieces  of  pure 
gold,  of  archaic  style,  U-ar'ng  ou  the  obverse  the 
?!gure  of  a  king  with  l*>w  :  nd  javelin,  or  bow  and 
dagger,  and  on  the  reverse  an  irregular  incuse 
square.  Ilieir  full  weight  is  ataut  128  grains  trey, 
or  a  little  less  than  that  of  an  Attic  stater,  and  is 
moat  probably  that  of  an  tarty  didniehm  of  the 
Phoenician  talent  Thcv  un  st  have  been  the  enm- 
«on  gold  pieces  ol  the  Person  empire.  The  oldest 
thai  ire  have  seen  cannot  1«  referred  to  an  earlier 
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■  period  than  about  the  time  of  Cyrus,  Cambvte*,  c* 
Darius  HystaspLs,  and  it  is  more  probable  that  they 
are  not  anterior  to  the  reign  of  Xerxes,  or  ever, 
that  of  Artaxerxes  Ixmgimanus.  There  are,  how- 
ever, gold  pieces  of  about  the  same  weight,  but  of 

j  an  older  style,  found  al»ut  Sardis,  which  cannot  be 
doubted  to  lie  either  of  ( 'nrsus  or  of  an  earlier 
Lydian  king,  in  the  former  case  the  Kpourtiot 
(trraTrjpti)  of  the  Greeks.  It  is  therefore  prob- 
able, :is  these  followed  a  Persian  standard,  '.hat 
Darics  were  stnick  under  Cyrus  or  his  nearer  suc- 
cessors. The  origin  of  this  coin  is  attributed  by 
the  Greeks  to  a  Darius,  supjiosed  by  the  moderns 
to  he  either  Darius  the  Mede.  or  Darius  Hv«tasrls. 
That  the  Greeks  derived  their  distinctive  appelhv 
tion  of  the  coin  from  this  proj>er  name  cannot  I* 
doubted;  but  the  difference  of  the  Hebrew  form* 

of  the  former  from  that  of  the  latter 
renders  this  a  questionable  derivation.  Gesenius 
suggests  the  ancient  Persian  word  Ihira  (/landtc. 
s.  v.),  "king;"  but  (in  his  Tint.  s.  v.)  inclines  to 
connect  the  Hebrew  names  of  the  coin  and  that  of 
Darius.  In  favor  of  the  derivation  from  Dara,  it 
must  be  noted  that  the  figure  Itome  by  these  coins 
is  not  that  of  any  one  king,  but  of  the  king  of 
Persia  in  an  abstract  sense,  and  that  on  the  same 
principle  the  coins  would  rather  lie  called  regal  coins 
than  Darics.  The  silver  Darics  mentioned  by  Plu- 
tireh  ( (  im.  p.  10)  are  probably  the  Persiau  silvei 
pieces  similar  in  tyj)cs  to  the  gold  Darics,  but 
weighing  a  drachm  and  a  third  of  the  same  stan- 
dard.   See  Money  and  Did.  of  Ant.  art  Daricu*. 

R  S.  P. 


Dane.    Obv. :  King  of  Persia  to  the  right, 
btsiring  bow  and  jan?lin.    Rer. :  Irregular 
square. 


DARI'US  (C^p?:  ihimyntntth,  Tariyn- 
mu.«,  in  Inscr. :  Aopfibs,  I.XX.;  Aapitityi,  Strab. 
xv i.  p.  78.r);  Aapiaios,  Ctes.),  the  nnme  of  several 
kings  of  Media  and  Persia.  Herodotus  (vi.  y8) 
says  that  the  name  is  equivalent  to  fpff hjj  itlpf*)- 
t/m  rt  fh  ointr ;  and  this  is  j>robahly  correct  from 
the  analogy  r >f  the  Persian  dnrrrtJi,  "restraint:" 
Sanskr. '//"i/ f.  44  firmly  holding  "  (Gesen.  Tint.*. 
v.).  Hesychius  gives  a  double  derivation:  Aapttot 
i>wb  ritpffuv  6  <pp6vtfioi-  inrb  5«  Qpir)ii>v  imtep. 
Others  nave  regarded  the  word  as  another  form  of 
the  modem  Persian  <lnm,  dantb,  44 a  king:  "  but 
this  sense  of  dura  is  not  justified  by  usage,  tnd  it 
is  rather  the  epithet  of  a  king  (the  hMer,  re- 
ttrainrr,  as  above)  than  the  title  itself  (Ges.  /.  c). 
Three  kings  bearing  this  name  are  mentioned  in 
the  O.  T. 

1.  Dakh  s  the  Mkdk  (^H  V,  Dan.  xi.  1; 

t 

Chald.  nS"ip  1,  vi.  1 ),  "  the  son  of  Ahasuenu 
of  the  seedVf  the  Medes  "  (ix.  1),  who  succeeded  to 

(b2£)  the  Babylonian  kingdom  on  the  death  of 
Belshazzar,  being  then  sixty-two  years  old  (Dan 
v.  31  (I.XX.  'ApTa^'pfTjs).  ix.  1).  (Inly  one  year 
of  his  reign  is  mentioned  (Dan.  ix.  1,  xi.  1);  but 
that  was  of  great  importance  for  the  .lews.  Daniel 
was  advanced  by  the  king  to  the  highest  dignit; 
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▼!  Iff.),  probably  in  consequence  of  his 
services  (cf.  Dan.  v.  17);  and  after  his 
miraculous  deliveran:c,  Darius  issmd  a  decree  en- 
joining throughout  his  dominions  "  reverence  for 
the  God  of  l>aniel"  (Dan.  vi.  23  ff.) 

The  extreme  obscurity  of  the  Ilabylonian  annals 
has  given  occasion  to  three  different  hypotheses  as 
to  the  name  under  which  Darius  the  Male  is  known 
in  history.  The  first  of  these,  which  identifies  him 
with  Darius  Hystaspis,  rests  on  no  plausible  evi- 
dence, and  may  be  dismissed  at  once  (I^engerkc, 
Dan.  p.  219  ff.).  The  second,  which  was  adopted 
by  Joaephus  (Ant.  x.  11,  §  -4),  and  has  been  sup- 
ported by  many  recent  critics  (Ucrtholdt;  Von 
Lengerke;  Huvernick;  Hengstenbcrg ;  Auberlen, 
Daniel  und  d.  Ojfenbaruny,  p.  16  ff.)  is  more 
deserving  of  notice.  According  to  this  he  was 
(Cytxares  II.)  "the  son  and  successor  of  Asty- 
*gea "  (Joseph.  /.  c.  j)y  'AffTirtLyovs  vi6f,  *T*po* 
Si  -rapt  to»i  "Ekknav  iKaXtiro  ovopu),  who  is 
»minonly  regarded  as  the  last  king  of  .Media.  It 
is  supposed  that  the  reign  of  this  Cyaxares  has 
lieen  neglect**!  by  historians  from  the  fait  that 
through  his  indolence  and  luxury  he  yielded  the 
real  exercise  of  power  to  his  nephew  Cyrus,  who 
married  his  daughter,  and  so  alter  his  death  re- 
ceived the  crown  by  direct  succession  (Xcn.  Cyroji. 
5.  5,  §  2,  iv.  5,  §  8,  viii.  5,  §  19).  Itut  it  appears  to 
be  a  fatal  objection  to  this  hypothesis  that  the  only 
direct  eviilence  for  the  existence  of  a  second  ( "y- 
axarcs  is  that  of  Xenophon's  romance  (cf.  Niebuhr, 
(inch.  Aft.  u.  Dub.  p.  01).  The  title  Cym* 
Lfilius]  Cynznru,  which  has  lieen  quoted  from  an 
inscription  (Auberlen,  Daniel  u.  d.  Ojf't  nbaruiiy, 
p.  18  ),  is  cither  a  false  reading  or  certainly  a  false 
translation  (Niebuhr,  Gtsrh.  Am.  u.  Dub.  214,  n. 
4);  and  the  passage  of  ^-hylus  (/'«/*.  700  f.) 
is  inconsistent  with  the  character  assigned  to  Cy- 
axares  II.  On  the  other  hand,  Herodotus  expressly 
states  th:it  "  Astyages  "  was  the  last  king  of  the 
Medes.  that  he  was  conquered  by  Cyrus,  and  that 
he  died  without  leaving  any  male  issue  (Herod,  i. 
73,  109,  127  ff);  and  Cyrus  apjiears  as  the  iinme- 
liate  successor  of  "  Astvages "  in  the  Chronicle 
of  Euscbius  (Clmm.  ad  Ol.  54:  Syncell.  p.  188: 
cf.  D<1  aiul  Drutfoti,  i.).  A  third  identification 
(Winer,  Jitnlia'irl.  s.  v.;  Niebuhr,  Gttch.  Am.  u. 
Hub.  pp.  45,  92)  remains,  by  which  Darius  is  rep- 
resented as  the  personal  name  of  "  Astyages,"  the 
last  kit. 3  of  the  Sledes,  and  this  np|<ears  to  satisfy- 
all  the  conditions  of  the  problem.  The  name  "  As- 
tyages" was  national  and  not  jiersonal  [Ajstyaok-s], 
and  Ahasuerus  (AchasJirtrosh)  represents  the  name 
[/luuytk'htJiaira)  Cyaxares,  bonie  by  the  father  of 
•'Astyages"  (Teh.  ».'v.  15).  The  description  of 
the  unnamed  kingir.  .Eschylus"  (/.  r.)  as  one  whose 
"feelings  were  guided  by  wisdom "  Itppivts  ykp 
mirrov  Qvubv  <$axo<rrp6<povv),  is  applicable  to  the 
iHrius  of  Scripture  and  the  Astyages  <>f  Herodotus. 
And  as  far  as  the  name  itself  is  concerned,  there  are 
traces  of  the  existence  of  an  older  king  Darius  I*- 
fbre  the  time  of  Darius  Hvst  jLspis  (Scho».  ad  Arist. 
hcrUs.  598  Aapttxol — ovk  awb  Aaptiou  iov 
Etp^ov  rrarp6%,  ik\'  a<p'  irtpov  Ttvbt  waXaiort- 
oou  fhurtXius  uvofiiadnaav.  cf.  Suidas  *.  r.  Ao 
9*ik6$).  If,  as  seems  most  probable,  Darius  (As- 
tyages )  occupied  the  throne  of  liabylon  as  supreme 
lovereign  with 
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rthe  murder  of  Evil-mcrodach  (Belshanar)  B.  c 
559,  one  year  only  remains  for  this  Median  suprem- 
acy before  the  victory  of  Cyrus  ».  c.  558,  in  exact 
accordance  with  the  notices  in  Daniel  (Niebuhr 
/.  c),  and  the  apparent  incompleteness  of  the  polit- 
ical arrangements  which  Darius  "purposed"  to 

make  (Dan.  vi.  3,  TVC??).  Tor  the  short  dura- 
tion of  his  supreme  jwwer  may  have  caused  his 
division  of  the  empire  (Dan.  vi.  1  ff.)  —  a  work 
congenial  to  his  character  —  to  fall  into  abeyance, 
so  that  it  was  not  carried  out  till  the  time  of  his 
namesake  Darius  Hystaspis:  a  supposition  at  least 
as  probable  as  that  t  here  is  any  confusion  of  the 
two  monarchs  in  the  Iwok  of  Daniel. 

The  chronological  difficulties  which  have  been 
raised  (i.awlinson,  //^/<*/«>/ioi,  i.  418)  against  the 
identification  of  Darius  with  Astyages  on  the  aa- 

!  sumption  tint  the  events  in  Dan.  v.  relate  to  the 
taking  of  liabylon  by  Cyrus  (n.  c.  538),  in  which 
case  he  would  have  ascended  the  throne  at  seven 
years  of  age,  are  entirely  set  aside  by  the  view  of 
Marcus  Niebuhr,  which  has  lieen  adopted  above; 
and  this  coincidence  serves  to  confirm  the  general 
truth  of  the  hy|»othe*is. 

2.  Daiuo  the  son  of  H  vhtastks  (Vashtaspa), 
the  fifth  in  descent  from  Acliainenes,  the  founder 
of  the  Ferso-Aryan  dynasty,  was,  according  to  the 
popular  legend  (Herod,  i.  209,  210),  already  marked 
out  for  empire  during  the  reign  of  Cyrus.  Upon 
the  usurpation  of  the  Magian  SmerdU  [Ah- 
taxkuxk.n],  he  conspired  with  six  other  Persian 
chiefs  to  overthrow  the  impostor,  and  on  the  suc- 

I  cess  of  the  plot  was  placed  upon  the  throne  B.  c. 

I  521.  He  devoted  himself  to  the  internal  organiza- 
tion of  his  kingdom,  which  had  been  iiiqjeded  by 
the  w:u-s  of  Cyrus  and  Cambyses,  and  the  confusion 
of  the  reign  of  Smcrdis.  His  designs  of  foreign 
conquest  were  interrupted  by  a  revolt  of  the  Habv- 
lonians,  under  a  pretender  who  bore  the  royal 


a  It  Is  most  worthy  of  notice  that  Auacbyius  char- 
irterlies  Cyaxaren  (I )  as  M^<k  .  .  .  6  mpttrbt 
mparot,  while  Fir  H  iUwliuaon  {Sous  on  th*  History 


I  of  Nal.ukudrassar  (Niebuhr,  <irsch.  Ass.  u.  Dub. 
p.  94),  which  was  at  length  put  down,  and  punished 
with  great  severity  (c.  it.  <\  51fi).  After  the  sub- 
jugation of  liabvkm  Darius  turned  his  arms  against 
Scythia,  Libya"  (Herod,  iv.  145  ff),  and  India 
(Herod,  iv.  44).  Thrace  and  Macedonia  acknowl- 
edged his  supremacy,  aud  some  of  the  islands  of 
the  ,-Kgoan  were  added  to  his  dominion  in  Asia 
Minor  and  the  aealioard  of  Thrace  (u.  c.  513-505). 
Shortly  afterwards  he  came  into  collision  with 
(Jreece,  and  the  defeat  of  Marathon  (n.  490) 
oidy  roused  him  to  prepare  vigorously  for  tliat 
decisive  struggle  with  the  West  which  was  now 
inevitable.  His  plans  were  again  thwart _-d  by  re- 
bellion. Domestic  quarrels  (Herod,  vii.  2)  fol 
lowed  on  the  rising  in  Egypt,  and  lu-  died,  u.  c. 
485,  before  his  preparations  were  competed  (Hero<l 
vii.  4). 

With  regard  to  the  Jews,  Darius  Hy*taspis  pur 
sued  the  same  policy  as  Cyrus,  and  restored  to 
them  the  privileges  which  they  had  lost.  For  the 
usurpation  of  Smerdis  involved  a  religious  as  well 
as  a  political  revolution,  and  the  restorer  of  the 
Magian  faith  willingly  listened  to  the  enemies  of  a 
people  who  ha/1  welcomed  Cyrus  as  their  deliverer 
(Ezr.  iv.  17  ff.).  Uut  in  the  second  year  of  Darius, 
b.  r.  520,  as  soon  as  his  power  had  assumed  some 
solidity,  Haggai  (Hag.  i.  1,  ii.  1,  10)  and  Zechariah 

of  Babylonia,  p.  30,  n.)  shows  that  the  foundation  ot 
the  Median  empire  v»iu«  rwilly  due  to  Hmvokhshatt 
(Cyaxares),  In  spite  of  the  history  of  Herodotus 
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their  countrymen  to  resume  the  work 
of  restoration  (Ezr.  t.  1  flf.),  and  when  their  pro- 
ceedings came  to  the  king's  knowledge  he  confirmed 
the  decree  of  Cyrus  by  a  new  edict,  and  the  temple 
was  finished  in  four  years  (it.  v.  510,  Ezr.  vi.  15), 
though  it  was  apparently  used  before  that  time 
(Zech.  viL  2,  3). 

3.  Dakil-8  the  Pkksian  (Neh.  xii.  22, 

■*plDn)  may  be  identified  with  Darius  II.  No- 
thus  (Ochus),  king  of  Persia  n.  c.  421-3—405-4, 
if  the  whole  passage  in  question  was  written  by  Ne- 
heiuiah.  If,  however,  the  register  was  continued  to 
a  later  time,  as  is  not  improbable,  the  occurrence 
of  the  name  Jaddua  (vv.  11,  22),  who  was  high- 
priest  at  U>e  time  of  the  invasion  of  Alexander 
[AuiXANiiKit],  points  to  Darius  III.  Codomanus, 
the  antagonist  of  Alexander  and  last  king  of  Per- 
aia,  B.  c.  3.36-330  (1  Mace.  i.  1).  Cf.  .lahn,  Arch- 
aol.  ii.  1,  272  tr.;  Keil,  Lthrb.  d.  Einl.  §  152,  7, 
who  defends  at  length  the  integrity  of  the  passage. 
[Nkiikmuii.J  B.  F.  W. 

4-  (Aapuof.  [Sin.]  Alex.  Aaptof-  Arittx). 
Areus,  king  of  the  lAcedocmonian*  (1  Mace.  xii.  7). 
[Akeus.] 

DARKNESS  ("HtTP,  fem.  fonn  n3t?P, 
and  with  much  variation  in  the  vowel  points:  ok&- 
toj),  U  spoken  of  as  encompassing  the  actual  pres- 
ence of  (Jod,  as  that  out  of  which  He  speaks,  the 
envelope,  as  it  were,  of  Divine  glory  (Ex.  xx.  21; 
1  K.  viii.  12).  Tlie  cloud  symbol  of  His  guidance 
offered  an  aspect  of  darkness  to  the  enemy  as  of 
light  to  the  people  of  Israel.  In  the  description 
of  His  coming  to  judgment,  darkness  overspreading; 
nature  and  blotting  the  sun,  dc,  is  constantly 
included  (Is.  xiii.  9,  10;  Joel  ii.  31,  iii.  15;  Matt, 
xxiv.  29;  Mark  xiii.  24;  Luke  xxi.  25;  Rev.  vi. 
12). 

The  plague  of  darkness  in  Egypt  has  been  as- 
cribed by  various  neologistic  commentators  to  non- 
miraculous  agency,  but  no  sufficient  account  of  its 
intense  decree,  long  duration,  and  limited  area, 
■a  proceeding  from  any  physical  cause,  lias  been 
given.  The  darkness  M  waaav  tt)v  yi\t>  of  Matt, 
xxvii.  45  attending  the  crucifixion  has  Ikvii  similarly 
attributed  to  an  eelipse.  l'lilegon  of  'Indies  indeed 
mentions  an  eclipse  of  intense  darkness,  and  which 
l»egan  at  noon,  combined,  he  says,  in  Bithvnia,  with 
an  earthquake,  which  in  the  uncertain  state  of  our 
chronology  (see  Clinton's  Fntti  Itomnni,  Olymp. 
202)  more  or  less  nearly  synchronizes  with  the 
event.  Nor  wis  the  account  one  without  reception 
In  the  early  church.  See  the  testimonies  to  that 
effect  collected  by  Whiston  ( Testimony  of  J'lilryon 
vindicatttl,  Ixmd.  1732).  Origen,  however,  ad  loe. 
(Latin  commentary  on  St.  Matt.)  denies  the  possi- 
bility of  such  a  cause,  arguing  that  by  the  fixed 
Paschal  reckoning  the  moon  must  have  been  alwut 
full,  and  denying  that  Luke  xxiii.  45  by  the  words 
iaKorlaBri  6  IjAioj  means  to  allege  that  fact  as  the 
wise.  'Die  genuineness  of  this  commentary  has 
been  impeached,  nor  is  its  tenor  consistent  with 
Origen  ndr.  p.  80;  but  the  argument,  unless 
an  such  an  assumption  as  that  mentioned  below, 
seems  decisive,  and  has  ever  since  been  adhered  to. 
He  limits  waaav  rijy  ynv  to  Judiea.  I  Van  Alford 
jtd  ioc  ),  though  without  stating  his  reason,  prefers 
he  wider  interpretation  of  all  the  earth's  surface 
m  which  it  would  naturally  have  lieen  day.  That 
Pblegon's  darkness,  perceived  so  intense  in  Trallea 
uxd  Bitbyni*.,  was  felt  in  Juda-a  is  highly  probable: 
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and  the  Evangelist's  testimony  to  similar 
ena  of  a  coincident  darkness  and  earthquake,  takes 
in  connection  with  the  near  agreement  of  timet 
gives  a  probability  to  the  supposition  that  the  for- 
mer speaks  of  the  same  circumstances  as  the  latter 
Wieselcr  (Chron.  Syrwp.  p.  388),  however,  and  Da 
Wcttc  (Comm.  on  Matt.)  consider  the  year  of 
Phlegon's  eclipse  an  impossible  one  for  the  cruci- 
fixion, and  reject  that  explanation  of  the  darkness. 
The  argument  from  the  duration  (3  hours)  is  alsr. 
of  great  force;  for  an  eclipse  seldom  lasts  in  great 
intensity  more  than  (i  minutes.  On  the  other  hand, 
Seyffarth  (ChrotwLnj.  Sacr.  pp.  58,  69)  maintains 
that  the  Jewish  calendar,  owing  to  their  following 
the  sun,  had  become  so  far  out  that  the  moon  might 
possibly  have  been  at  new,  and  thus,  admitting  the 
year  as  a  possible  epoch,  revives  the  argument  for 
the  eclipse  as  the  cause.  He,  however,  views  this 
rather  as  a  natural  basis  than  as  a  full  account  of 
the  darkness,  which  in  its  degree  at  Jerusalem  was 
still  preternatural  (ib.  p.  138).  The  pamphlet  of 
Whiston  aljove  quoted,  and  two  by  Dr.  Sykes, 
Di**ertal'ton  on  the  Kclipse  mentimed  by  Phltgon, 
and  Jh/nire  of  same,  I»nd.  1733  and  1734,  may 
be  consulted  as  regards  the  statement  of  Phlegon. 

Darkness  is  also,  as  in  the  expression,  "land  of 
darkness,"  used  for  the  state  of  the  dead  (Job  x. 
21,  22);  and  frequently  figuratively,  for  ignorance 
and  unU-lief,  as  the  privation  of  spiritual  light 
(John  i.  5;  iii.  19).  H.  H. 

DAR'KON  (PP"!?  [barer,  Fiirmt] .-  Aap- 
ku'v,  &of>K<icv\  [Alex,  in  Ezr.  AtpKuy']  Dtrcon). 
(  hildren  [sons]  of  Darkon  were  among  the  » ser- 
vants of  Solomon,''  who  returned  from  ttabvloa 
with  Zerubbabel  (Ezr.  ii.  5G;  Neh.  vii.  58).  [Lo- 
zo.v] 

•  DARLING,  twice  in  the  A.  V.,  Ps.  xxii.  20, 
and  xxxv.  17,  and  used  there  of  life  as  something  in- 
expressibly dear  and  precious  to  men  (like  Homer's 
ipikov  kvp,  a»d  Plato's  tj/uiwtottj  sc.  ^vx*})-  "  My 
only  one "  would  be  more  correct  for  ^H*,  the 
original  word,  applied  properly  (masc.  or  fem.)  to 
something  which  exists  singly  and  cannot  be  replaced 
if  lost,  as  an  only  son  (den.  xxii.  2)  or  daughter 
(Jud.  xi.  34).  In  the  Psalms,  as  alovc,  the  Sept. 
has  T hy  novoytvij  pav.  and  the  Vulg.  "  unicain 
meam."  H. 

•DART.  [Akms] 

DATES,  margin  of  2  Chr.  xxxi.  5  only. 
[Palm  Thkk.] 

DA'THAN  (]rn  [pcrh.  fontanut,  cvnctnud 
trith  fountains):  AafldV:  /tot hart),  a  Keubenite 
chieftain,  son  of  Eliab,  who  joined  the  conspiracy 
of  Korah  the  Invite  (Num.  xvi.  1,  [12.  24.  25,  27,] 
xxvi.  9;  Deut.  xi.  G;  Ps.  cvi.  17;  [Ecclue.  xhr. 
18]).  K.  W.Ii. 

DATHT5MA  (Aidflffia;  Alex,  and  Josephtn. 
Aa0«>*a;  other  MS.S.  Aa/uffa;  [Sin.  AaBaiftu'] 
O.ilhrma),  a  fortress  (t&  6xi'P«A*a:  Joseph,  ippoir 
ptov)  in  which  the  .lews  of  Ciilead  took  refuge  from 
the  heathen  (1  Mace.  v.  9).  Here  they  were  re- 
lieved by  Judas  and  Jonathan  (24).  They  marched 
from  Bozora  to  Dathema  (28,  29)  and  left  it  fo» 
Maspha  (Mizpeh)  (35).  The  reading  of  the  Pe- 
shito,  liamth'i,  points  to  Kamoth-Cilead,  which  cai 
hardly  fail  to  be  the  correct  identification.  Ewak 
however  <iv.  359.  note)  would  correct  this  to  Dam 
tha,  which  he  compares  with  Dim  mi,  a  place  re 
ported  by  Burckhardt.  O- 
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DAUGHTER  (Bath,  ri2,  contr.  torn 

fan.  of  )2  :  Buyarfip-  JUin).    1.  The  word  is  used 

In  Scriptore  not  o.i!y  for  daughter,  but  for  grand- 
daughter or  other  female  descendant,  much  in  the 

lame  way  and  like  extent  with  ]2,  son  (Gen.  xxiv. 

4S,  xxxi.  43).  [See  Children;  Education 
Women.] 

i.  In  a  kindred  sense  the  female  inhabitants  of 
a  place,  a  country,  or  the  females  of  a  particular 
nee,  are  called  daughters  (Gen.  vi.  2,  xxvii.  46, 
ixviii.  6,  xxxvi.  2;  Num.  xxv.  1;  Deut.  xxiii.  17; 
la.  iii.  Hi;  Jer.  xlvi.  11,  xlu.  2,  3,  4;  Luke  xxiii. 
28). 

3.  Women  in  general  (IW.  xxxi.  23). 

4.  Those  addicted  to  particular  forms  of  idola- 
trous worship  (1  Sam.  i.  Hi;  Mai.  ii.  11). 

5.  The  same  notion  of  descent  explains  the 
phrase  "daughters  of  music,"  i.  t.  singing  birds 
(Keel.  xii.  4),  and  the  use  of  the  word  for  branches 
)f  a  tree  ((Jen.  xlix.  22).  the  pupil  of  the  eye, 
k6oti  (I Jim.  ii.  18;  Ps.  xvii.  8),  and  the  expression 
»  daughter  of  VH)  years,"  to  denote  the  age  of  Sarah 
(Gen.  xvii.  17  ). 

6.  It  is  also  used  of  cities  in  general,  agreeably 
to  their  very  common  personification  as  belonging 
In  the  female  sex  (Is.  x.  32,  xxiii.  12,  xxxvii.  22, 
xlvii.  I,  lii.  2;  Jer.  vi.  2,  2G,  ix.  1,  xxxi.  4,  xlvi.  11, 
24,  xlviii.  18.  Ii.  33;  Nah.  iii.  4,  7;  Zech.  ix.  9; 
Ex.  xvi.  3,  44,  48.  xxiii.  4). 

7.  Hut  more  specifically  of  dependent  towns  or 
hamlets,  while  to  the  principal  city  the  correlative 
"mother"  is  applied  (Num.  xxi.  25;  .losh.  xvii. 
11,  1G;  Judg.  i.  27;  1  Chr.  vii.  23;  2  Sam.  xx. 
ID). 

Ihztrim  is  the  word  most  commonly  employed 
for  the  "villages"  lying  round,  and  dependent  ou, 

*  "city"  (Vr:  *^'?).  Hut  in  one  place  Bah  is 
used  as  if  for  something  intermediate,  in  the  case 
of  the  Philistine  cities  Ekron,  Ashdod,  and  Gaza 
(Josh.  xv.  45-7)  —  "her  daughter-towns  and  her 
villages."  Without  this  distinction  from  //nztrim, 
the  word  is  also  employed  for  Philistine  towns  in 
I  Chr.  xviii.  1— Gath;  2  Chr.  xxviii.  18  — Sho- 
eho,  Timnath,  and  Gimzo.  In  Nch.  xi.  25-31,  the 
two  terms  are  employed  alternately,  and  to  all  ap- 
[>earance  quite  indiscriminately.  [Viixauk.] 

ii.  w.  r. 

DA'VID  (TH,  TVT  r>W]:«  LXX.  A«- 
vlS;  [Vat  Aa«/#i8:]  X.  f.  [iJz.]  Aa/3/8  [Griesb. 
AaulS;  Lachm.  Tisch.  Treg.J  Aavtt'8).  the  sou  of 
Jease,  is  the  l>est  known  to  us  of  any  of  the  char- 
actcn  in  tlie  O.  T.  In  him,  as  in  tho  case  of  St. 
Paul  in  the  X.  T.,  we  have  the  advantage  of  com- 
paring a  detailed  narrative  of  his  life  with  undoubted 
works  of  his  own  composition,  and  the  combined 
result  is  a  knowledge  of  his  personal  character,  such 
«s  we  probably  possess  of  no  historical  personage 
oefore  the  Christian  era,  with  the  exception  of 
Cicero,  and  perhaps  of  Casar. 

The  authorities  for  the  life  of  David  may  be 
divided  intc  six 
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is  u«ed  in  tho  earlier  books; 
indeed,  everywhere  except  iu  1  K.  iii.  14,  and  in  dir., 
br.,  Neh.,  Cant.,  llos.,  Am.,  Ki.  xxxir.  23,  and  '//er^., 
hi  which  the  longer  form  is  found.    The  Arabic  form 

t    ♦ , 

Sf  Ihs  name.  In  codippi  use,  li        J,  Daood. 


I.  The  original  Hebrew  authorities:  — 

1.  The  Davidic  portion  of  the  Psalms, 6  in- 
cluding such  fragments  as  are  preserved  tc 
us  from  other  sources,  namely,  2  Sam.  i. 
19-27,  iii.  33,  34,  xlii.  1-5 1",  xxiii.  1-7. 

[PaAUJIM.] 

2.  The  "Chronicles"  or  "  State-|iapcrs  "  of 
David  (I  Chr.  xxvii.  24),  and  the  original 
biographies  of  David  by  Samuel,  Gad,  ami 
Nathan  (1  Chr.  xxix.  29).  These  are  lost, 
but  |)ortions  of  them  no  doubt  are  pre- 
served in 

3.  The  narrative  of  1  Sam.  xvi.  to  1  K.  ii. 
10;  with  the  supplementary  notices  con- 
tained in  1  Chr.  xi.  1  to  xxix.  30. 

II.  The  two  slight  notices  in  the  heathen  his- 
torians, Xicolaus  of  Damascus  in  his  Universal 
Ilutory  (Joseph.  Ant.  vii.  5,  §  2),  and  Eupolemue 
in  his  llitlury  of  the  Kinyt  of  JuiUth  (Eus.  Prctp 
Kv.  ix.  30). 

III.  David's  apocryphal  writings,  contained  in 
I'abricius,  CWex ]#tiuUi>i>jr  iphtt*  V,  7 V*/.  pp.  906- 
100G.  (1.)  Ps.  cli.,  on  his  victory  over  Goliath. 
(2.)  Colloquies  with  (iod,  on  madness,  tn  his  temp- 
tation, and  on  the  building  of  the  Temple.  (3.) 
A  charm  against  fire.  Of  these  the  first  alone 
deserves  anv  attention. 

IV.  TheJewish  traditions,  which  may  1*  divided 
iuto  three  classes :  — 

1.  The  additions  to  the  Hiblical  narrative  con- 
tained in  Josephus,  Anl.  vi.  8- vii.  15. 

2.  The  Hebrew  traditions  preserved  in  Je- 
rome's QuastiuwM  lltbauo*  in  Jjbix>t  Ue- 
ijnm  tl  1'itmUjMnnrtion  (vol.  in.,  Veuics 
ed.). 

3.  The  Rabbinical  traditions  rei*>rted  in  Has- 
naue,  //«/.  ih*  Juifs,  lib.  v.  e.  2;  Cahnet's 
Ituii'iuiiy,  art.  If  niil. 

V.  The  Mussulman  traditions,  ehietly  remarka- 
ble for  their  extravagance,  are  contained  in  the  Ko- 
r.ui,  ii.  2511-252,  xxxviii.  20-21.  xxi.  79-82,  xxii. 
15,  and  explained  in  Lane  s  Stliriimu  fnmt  tht 
Kurdn,  p.  228-212;  or  amplified  in  Weil's  LtytwU, 
Eng.  Tr.  p.  152-170. 

VI.  In  modern  times  his  life  has  been  often 
treated,  both  in  separate  treatises  and  in  histories 
of  Israel.  Winer's  article  on  David  refers  to  mon 
ographs  on  almost  every  point  in  his  life.  In  Eng. 
liah,  Uie  best  known  is  Dr.  Chandler  s  Lift,  writ- 
ten in  the  last  century;  in  French,  De  Choisi's, 
and  that  iu  Hayle's  Dictionitry.  Tlie  most  recent, 
and  probably  the  best  treatment  is  that  in  Ewald  s 
Getchichte  dt*  Vulkt.M  Itvatl,  iii.  71-257. 

His  life  may  be  divided  into  three  portions,  more 
or  leas  corresponding  to  the  three  old  lost  biogra 
phies  by  Samuel,  Gad,  and  Nathan:  I.  His  youth 
before  his  introduction  to  the  court  of  Saul.  II. 
His  relations  with  Saul.    HI.  His  reign. 

I.  Tht  tmiy  lift  of  Jj  ivid  contains  in  man) 
important  respects  the  antecedents  of  his  futurt 


1.  Unlike  most  of  the  characters  of  the  Script- 
ures, his  family  are  well  known  to  us  by  name, 
and  arc  rot  without  Insiring  on  his  sulnequent  ca- 
reer. They  niay  best  be  seen  in  the  form  of  a  gen- 
ealogy. 
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Salmon 
or  Salmah 

(Ruth  lv. 

1  Chr. 


i -Naomi  (Ruth  1.1) 


i  lv.  Jit 
.  it  11) 


—  Ruth  —  Mahlon  Chillon  —  Orpah 
I  (Ruth  It.  10) 

Obcd  (Ruth  Iy.  17) 


.  xrU.  31;  N*h*»h  =  unknown  —  J«uo 


Jonathan 


(1  Chr.  xxvii.  X!) 


Zeruiah 

(J  Chr. 
ii.  Itf) 


tblgail  - 


Jether  -  Ira  ?  f 

(1  Chr.  (Jerome. 
U.  1.*)  Qu-JM. 
on  I  Chr. 
xl.  40) 


Eliah  Abinadab 

Elihu 
(1  Chr. 
xxvii.  IS) 


Sharomah 

Shiuirua 
Hhimeah 
<  Sam. 
xxi.  •-•!) 


|  |  j  f— 

Ne than  eel   Ra<ldni   Ozrm  (on* 
(Rod,   (Atam,  la  not 
Joa.  .int.  it*.  Ant.  prro 
vi.H.  1.    vi.  8.1)  unl< 


Attakai 


"I 


i 


Rci,  Ewald; 


I   AniaM     Abiliail  —  Rchoboam 
|  (2  Chr.  xl.  IS)) 

Zebadtah 
(1  Chr.  xxvii.  T) 


Jonathan 
■  in.  xxi.  J)  i 
xxvii.  SJ) 
(Natlian  ?  ? 
Jcr.  0>.  licb. 
on  1  Sam.  xvi.  I'.') 


(2  8au 
1  Clir. 


Jonadab 

(i  Sam. 
xiii.  a) 


J..rl  .'  ? 
Jerome, 
(/«.  10  h. 
on  1  I  nr. 

xi.  :w> 


Elihu, 
Syr.  and 
Arab. 
1  Chr.  ii.  15) 


It  thus  appears  that  David  was  the  youngest  son, 
probably  the  youngest  child,  of  a  family  of  ten. 
His  mother's  name  is  unknown.  His  father,  Jesse, 
was  of  a  great  age  when  David  was  still  young 
(1  Sam.  xvii.  12).  His  parents  both  lived  till 
after  his  final  rupture  with  Saul  (1  Sam.  xxii.  3). 
Through  them  David  inherited  several  points  which 
he  never  lost.  (<i.)  His  connection  with  Moah 
through  his  great-grandmother  Kuth.  This  he 
kept  uj)  when  he  escajwd  to  Moab  and  entrusted 
his  aged  parent*  to  the  care  of  the  king  (1  Sam. 
xxii.  3),  and  it  may  not  have  been  without  its  use 
in  keeping  open  a  wider  view  in  his  mind  and  his- 
tory than  if  he  had  been  of  purely  Jewish  descent. 
Such  is  probably  the  design  of  the  express  mention 
of  Kuth  in  the  genealogy  in  Matt.  i.  5. 

(b.)  His  birthplace,  Bkthleiikm.  His  recol- 
lection of  the  well  of  Bethlehem  is  one  of  the  most 
touching  iii'idents  of  his  later  Ufe  (1  Chr.  xi.  17). 
From  tho  territory  of  Bethlehem,  as  from  his  own 
patrimony,  lie  gave  a  property  as  a  reward  to 
Chimham,  son  of  Barzillai  (2  Sam.  xix.  37,  38; 
Jer.  xli.  17);  and  it  is  this  connection  of  David 
with  Iiethlehem  that  brought  the  place  again  in 
later  times  into  universal  fame,  when  Joseph  went 
up  to  Iiethlehem,  "  because  he  was  of  the  house 
and  lineage  of  David  "  (Luke  ii.  4). 

(c.)  His  general  connection  with  the  tribe  of 
Judah.  In  none  of  the  tribes  does  the  tribal  feel- 
ing appear  to  have  been  stronger;  and  it  must  be 
borne  in  mind  throughout  the  story  both  of  his 
security  amongst  the  hills  of  Judah  during  his 
flight  from  Saul,  and  of  the  early  period  of  his  reign 
at  Hebron,  as  well  as  of  the  jealousy  of  the  tribe  at 
having  lost  their  exclusive  possession  of  him,  which 
broke  out  in  the  revolt  of  Absalom. 

(</.)  His  relations  to  Zeruiah  and  Abigail. 
Though  called  in  1  Chr.  ii.  16,  sisters  of  David, 
thev  are  not  expressly  called  the  daughters  of 
Te=^ ;  and  Abigail,  in  2  Sam.  xvii.  25,  U  called 
the  daughter  of  N abash.  Is  it  too  much  to  sup- 
pose that  David's  mother  had  been  the  wife  or  con- 
eubinea  of  Nahash,  and  then  married  by  Jesse  V 
This  would  agree  with  the  difference  of  age  between 
David  and  his  sisters,  and  also  (if  Nahash  was  the 
nme  as  the  king  of  Amnion)  with  the  kindnesses 
which  David  received  first  from  Nahash  (2  Sam. 


a  The  later  rabbis  represent  him  as  born  in  adul- 
jbrv.  This  in  probably  a  course  inference  from  l»s.  Ii. 
*  ;  but  it  may  possibly  hare  referenre  to  a  t null t Ion  of 
ha  above.  On  the  other  hand,  in  the  earl'er  rabbis 
•w  have  an  attempt  at  "immaculate  conception."  I  Sam.  xvii.  25.) 


I  x.  2),  and  then  from  Shobi,  son  of  Nahash  (xriL 

I  27). 

I  2.  As  the  youngest  of  the  family  he  may  posai- 
[  bly  have  received  from  his  parents  the  name,  which 
i  first  appears  in  him,  of  the  brlnrtd,  the  c/«r- 

j  liny.  Hut,  perhaps  for  this  same  reason,  he 
I  never  intimate  with  his  brethren.  The 
j  brother,  who  alone  is  mentioned  in  connection  with 
I  him,  and  who  was  afterwards  made  by  him  head  of 
|thetril>eof  Judah  (1  Chr.  xxvii.  18),  treated  him 
/scornfully  and  inijx-riously  (1  Sam.  xvii.  28).  as 
[the  eldest  brothers  of  large  families  are  apt  to  do: 
his  command  was  regarded  in  the  family  as  law 
(xx.  211);  and  the  father  looked  U|*>n  the  youngest 
son  as  hardly  one  of  the  family  at  all  (xvi.  11 ),  and 
as  a  mere  attendant  on  the  rest  (xvii.  17).  The 
familiarity  which  he  lost  with  his  brothers,  he 
gained  with  his  nephews.  The  three  sons  of  his 
|  sister  Zeruiah,  and  the  one  son  of  his  sister  Abigail, 
seemingly  from  the  fact  that  their  mothers  were 
the  eldest  of  the  whole  family,  were  probably  of  the 
same  age  as  I  >avid  himself,  and  they  accordingly 
were  to  him  —  especially  the  three  sons  of  Zeruiah 
—  throughout  life  in  the  relation  usually  occupied 
by  brothers  and  cousins.  In  them  we  see  the 
rougher  qualities  of  the  iumilv,  which  David  shared 
with  them,  whilst  he  was  distinguished  from  them 
by  qualities  of  his  owii,  peculiar  to  himself.  The 
two  sons  of  his  brother  Shimeah  are  l>oth  connected 
with  his  after  history,  and  both  celebrated  for  the 
gift  of  sagacity  in  which  David  himself  excelled. 
(  hie  was  Jonadab,  the  friend  and  adviser  of  his  eld- 
est son  Amnon  (2  Sam.  xiii.  3).  The  other 
Jonathan  (2  Sam.  xxi.  21),  who  afterwards 
the  counsellor  of  David  himself  (1  Chr.  xxvii.  32). 
It  is  a  conjecture  or  tradition  of  the  Jews  preserved 
by  Jerome  (  Qu.  IM.  on  1  Sam.  xvii.  12)  that  this 
was  no  other  than  Nuthnn  the  prophet,  who,  being 
adopted  into  Jesse's  family,  makes  up  the  eighth 
son,  not  named  in  1  Chr.  ii.  13-15.  But  this  ia 
hardly  prolnble. 

The  first  time  that  David  appears  in  history  at 
once  admits  us  to  the  whole  family  circle.  Then 
was  a  practice  once  a  year  at  Bethlehem,  probably 
at  the  first  new  moon  of  the  year,  of  holding  a  sac- 
rificial feast,  at  which  Jesse,  as  the  chief  proprietor 
of  the  place,  would  preside  (1  Sam.  xx.  0),  with  the 
elders  of  the  town.    At  this  or  smh  like  feast  (xvi 

Tbey  make  Nahash  —  "  the  serpent ''  —  to  be  anothtt 
name  of  Jesse,  because  he  had  no  sin  except 
which  he  contracted  from  the  original  «erp»  nt ; 
thus  David  inherited  noue.    (Jeroire,  Qu. 
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1)  nddenly  appeared  the  great  prophet 
Ariring  a  heifer  before  him,  and  having  in  his  hand 
a  horn  of  the  consecrated  oil  °  of  the  Tabernacle. 
The  elders  of  the  Utile  town  were  terrified  at  this 
apparition,  but  were  reassured  bj  the  august  visitor, 
and  invited  by  him  to  the  ceremony  of  sacrificing 
the  heifer.  The  heifer  was  killed.  The  party 
were  waiting  to  begin  the  feast.  Samuel  stood 
with  his  born  to  pour  forth  the  oil,  a-  if  for  an  in- 
vitation to  begin  (coinp.  ix.  22  j.  He  was  restrained 
by  divine  intimation  as  son  after  son  passed  by. 
rJiab,  the  eldest,  by  "  his  height "  and  "  his  coun- 
tenance," seemed  the  natural  counterpart  of  Saul, 
whose  rival,  unknown  to  them,  the  prophet  came 
to  select.  But  the  day  was  gone  wlieu  kings  were 
chosen  because  they  were  head  and  shoulders  taller 
than  the  rest.  "Samuel  said  unto  Jesse,  Are 
these  all  thy  children  ?  And  he  said.  There  re- 
maineth  yet  the  youngest,  and  behold  he  keepeth 
the  sheep.'' 

This  is  our  first  and  most  characteristic  intro- 
duction to  the  future  king.  'Hie  boy  was  brought 
in.  We  are  enabled  to  fix  his  appearance  at  once 
in  our  minds.  He  was  of  short  stature,  thus  con- 
trasting with  his  tall  brother  Eliab,  with  his  rival 
Saul,  and  with  his  gigantic  enemy  of  Gath.  He 
had  red6  or  auburn  hair,  such  as  is  not  unfre- 
quently  seen  in  hi*  countrymen  of  the  Kast  at  the 
present  day.  In  later  life  he  wore  a  beard.''  His 
i>right  eyes'1  are  especially  mentioned  (xvi.  12),  and 
generally  he  was  remarkable  for  the  grace  of  his 
figure  and  countenance  ("fair  of  even, "  "comely,'' 
"goodly,"  xvi.  12,  18.  xvii.  42),  well  made,  and' of 
immense  strength  and  ability.  His  swiftness  and 
activity  made  him  (like  his  nephew  Asahei)  like  a 
wild  gazelle,  his  feet  liko  harts'  feet,  and  his  anus 
strong  enough  to  break  a  ls>w  of  steel  (IV  xviii. 
33,  34).  He  was  pursuing  the  occupation  auoittd 
in  Hasten)  countries  usually  to  the  slaves,  the 
females,  or  tlie  despised  of  the  family  (comp.  thr 
ease  of  Moses,  of  Jacob,  of  Zipporah.  and  Itachel, 
and  in  later  times,  of  .Mohammed:  Sprenger,  p.  8). 
The  pastures  of  Bethlehem  are  famous  throughout 
the  sacred  history.  The  Tower  of  Shepherds  ((ien. 
xxxv.  21),  the  shepherds  abiding  with  their  flocks 
by  night  (Luke  ii.),  were  both  there.  He  usually 
carried  a  switch  or  wand'  in  his  hand  i,  1  Sun. 
xvii.  40),  such  as  would  be  used  for  his  dogs  (xvii. 
43),  and  a  scrip  or  wallet  round  his  neck,  to  carry 
anything  tliat  was  needed  for  h:*  shepherd's  life 
(xvii.  40).  Such  was  tlie  outer  .ife  of  David  when 
(as  the  later  Psalmists  described  his  call)  he  was 
•>  taken  from  the  sheepfolds,  from  following  the 
rwes  great  with  young,  to  feed  Israel  according  to 
the  integrity  of  his  heart,  and  to  guide  them  by 
the  skillfulnes*  of  his  hands"  (IV  lxxviii.  70-72). 
The  recollection  >"  of  the  sudden  and  great  elevation 
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■  "The  oil ;  "  so  Joseph.  Ant.  r|.  8.  $  1. 

*  1  8am.  xvi.  12,  xvii  42.  Ruddy  -=,  red-luuml ; 
Tv^i«LriK.  LXX. :  r«/«.i.  Vulir.  :  the  same  word  »«  for 
Rasa,  Gen.  xxv.  25.  The  rabbis  f  probably  from  thi«) 
sty  that  he  was  like  Emu.  Jo*ephiu  (Ant.  vi  8.  §  1 ) 
nakes  It  his  tawny  complexion  {(&y0b*  mi-  ^poo- 
«ee  at  tha  end  of  the  article.] 

r  1  Sam  xxl.  13. 

</  "Fierce,  quick;"  yopy*  T<tv  (Joseph.  A*t 

8.§1). 

'  The  same  word  as  Is  used  in  On.  xxx.  87 ,  Jer  I. 
.1 ;  rtos.  iv.  12. 

/  It  is  useless  to  speculate  on  the  extent  to  which 
>4a  mission  to  k  i  iwu  to  himself  or  to  others.  Jjse- 


this  bumble  station  is  deeply  impressed  on  hit 
after  life.  41  The  man  who  was  raised  up  on  high  " 
(2  Sam  xxiii.  1 )  —  "I  have  exalted  one  chosen  out 
of  the  people"  (IV  lxxxix.  19)— "I  took  thee 
from  the  sheepcote  "  (2  Sam.  vii-  8). 

3.  But  there  was  another  preparation  still  more 
needed  for  his  office,  which  possibly  had  made  him 
already  known  to  Samuel,  and  which  at  any  rate  is 
his  next  introduction  to  the  history.  When  the 
body-guard  of  Saul  were  discussing  with  their  mas- 
ter where  the  best  minstrel  could  be  found  to  chase 
away  his  madness  by  music,  one  of  the  young  men 
in  the  guard  suggested  David.  Saul,  with  the  ab- 
solute control  inherent  in  the  idea  of  an  Oriental 
king,  instantly  sent  for  him,  and  in  the  successful 
effort  of  David's  harp  we  have  the  first  glimpse  into 
that  genius  for  music  and  poetry  which  was  after- 
wards consecrated  in  the  Psalms.  It  is  impossible 
not  to  connect  the  early  display  of  this  gift  with 
the  schools  of  the  prophets,  who  exercised  their  vo- 
cation with  tabret,  psaltery,  pipe,  and  harp  (1  Sam. 
x.  5),  in  the  pastures  (Xnioth  ;  comp.  IV  xxiii.  2), 
to  which  he  afterwards  returned  as  to  his  nature) 
borne  (1  Sam.  xix.  18).» 

Whether  any  of  the  existing  Psalms  can  be 
referred  to  this  epoch  of  David's  life  is  uncertain. 
The  23d,  from  its  subject  of  the  shepherd,  and  from 
its  extreme  simplicity  (tliough  placed  by  Ewald 
somewhat  later),  may  well  have  been  suggested  by 
this  time.  The  8th,  l!»th,  «nd  2!»th,*  which  are 
universally  recognized  as  Itavid's,  describe  the  phe- 
nomena of  nature,  and  as  such  mav  more  naturally 
1*  referred  to  this  tranquil  |ieriod  of  his  life  than 
to  any  other.  The  imagery  of  danger  from  wild 
beasts,  lions,  wild  bulls,  Ac.  (IV  vii.  2,  xxii.  20, 
21),  must  be  reminiscences  of  this  time.  And 
now,  at  any  rate,  he  must  have  hr,t  acquired  the 
art  which  gave  him  one  of  his  chief  claims  to  men- 
tion in  after  times  —  "  the  sweet  singer  of  Israel  " 
(2  Sam.  xxiii.  1 ).  "the  inventor  of  instruments  of 
music"  (Am.  vi.  5);  -  with  his  whole  heart  he 
sung  songs  and  loved  him  that  made  him"  (Kc- 
clus.  xlvii.  8 1. 1 

4.  One  incident  alone  of  his  solitary  shepherd 
life  has  come  down  to  us  —  his  conflict  with  the 
lion  and  tlie  bear  in  defense  of  his  father's  flocks 
1 1  Sam.  xvii.  34,  35).  But  it  did  not  stand  alone. 
He  was  already  known  to  Saul's  guards  for  hie 
martial  exploits,  probably  against  the  Philistines 
(xvi.  18),  and  when  he  suddenly  appeared  in  the 
camp,  his  elder  brother  immediately  guessed  that 
he  had  left  the  sheep  in  his  ardor  to  see  the  tattle 
(xvii.  28).  To  this  new  aspect  of  his  character  we 
are  next  introduced. 

There  is  no  |ierfectly  satisfactory  means  of  recon- 
ciling the  apparently  contradictory  a.voiints  in  1 
Sam.  xvi.  14-2.1,  and' xvii.  12-31,  50-58.   The  first 


§  1)  says  that  Samuel  whispered  11 
him  as  skilled 


See  the 


pans  (Ant.  vi.  8. 
luto  his  ear. 

0  The  Mussuln 
in  makinjr  haircloth 

|KUtOD*  Ot  tllC 

p.  293  a 

A  The  Mussulman  traditions  (learrthc  him  ns  under- 
standing the  UmruAjre  of  birds  ttinrnn.  \xi.  9,  xxii.  16). 

<  In  Mussulman  traditions,  as  Abraham  is  called 
'•  the  Kriend,"  ami  Mnhammed  "  the  Apostle,"  so  Da- 
vid is  "  the  Prophet  of  Ood."  In  Wi  ll  s  ls»m,h.  p 
157,  a  i  str  :in«  Oriental  description  of  his  powen 
as  a  psalmist:  "He  could  imitate  the  thunder*  ol 
hmven,  the  roar  of  ths  lion,  thi  notes  of  thi  rifhttn 
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Itetea  that  David  was  made  known  to  Saul  and 
became  his  armor-bearer  in  consequence  of  the 
charm  of  hU  music  in  assuaging  the  king's  melan- 
choly. The  second  implies  that  David  was  still  a 
shepherd  with  his  father's  flocks,  and  unknown  to 
Saul.  The  Vatican  MS.  of  the  LXX.,  followed  by 
Kenuicott  (who  argues  the  question  at  length,  Iji*- 
tertntiun  <m  Hebrew  Ttxt,  418-432,  654-558), 
rejects  the  narrative  in  1  Sam.  xvii.  12-31,  55-58, 
as  spurious.  Hut  the  internal  evidence  from  its 
graphic  touches  is  much  in  iU  favor,  and  it  must  at 
least  I*  accepted  as  an  ancient  tradition  of  Dawd's 
Ufe.  Horsley,  but  with  no  external  authority,  trans- 
poses 1  Sam.  xvi.  14-23.  Another  explanation 
supposes  that  Saul  had  forgotten  him.  Hut  this 
only  solves  half  the  difficulty,  and  is  evidently  not 
the  intention  of  the  narrative.  It  may  therefore 
be  accepted  as  an  independent  statement  of  David's 
first  apiiearanec.  modified  by  the  counter-statement 
already  noticed." 

The  scene  of  the  battle  is  at  Epiiks-dammim, 
in  the  frontier-hills  of  Judah,  called  probably  from 
this  or  similar  encounters  "  the  bound  of  blood." 
Saul's  army  is  encamped  on  one  side  of  the  ravine, 
the  Philistines  on  the  other,  the  water-course  of 
Klah  or  "  the  Terebinth  "  runs  between  them.''  A 
Philistine  of  gigantic  stature,  and  clothed  in  com- 
plete armor,  insults  the  comparatively  defenseless 
Israelites,  amongst  whom  the  king  alone  appears  to 
l>c  well  armed  (xvii.  38;  comp.  xiii.  20).  No  otie 
can  be  found  to  Like  up  the  challenge.  At  this 
juncture  David  appears  in  the  camp,  sent  by  his 
father  with  ten  loaves  and  ten  slices  of  milk-cheese 
to  his  thrvu  eldest  brothers,  fresh  from  the  sheep- 
folds,  .lust  as  he  comes  to  the  circle  of  wagons 
which  formed,  .as  in  A  nib  settlements,  a  rude  forti- 
fication round  the  Israelite  camp  (xvii.  20),  he 
hears  the  well  known  shout  of  the  Israelite  war  cry 
(comp.  Num.  xxiii.  21).  The  martial  spirit  of  the 
lioy  Ls  stirred  at  the  sound ;  he  leaves  his  provisions 
with  the  baggage-master,  and  darts  to  join  his 
brothers, (like  one  of  the  royal  messengers'')  into 
the  midst  of  the  lines.''  Then  he  hears  the  chal- 
lenge, now  made  for  the  fortieth  time  — sees  the 
dismay  of  his  countrymen  —  hears  the  reward  pro- 
posed by  the  king  —  goes  with  the  impetuosity  of 

<•  •  On  the  question  of  the  consistency  of  the  dif- 
ferent passages  referred  to  in  this  paragraph,  sue  addi- 
tion at  the  end  of  the  artic  le.  II 

*>  Variations  in  the,  common  account  are  suggested 
by  two  other  passages.  1.  In  2  Sam.  xxi.  lit,  it  is 
stated  that  «  Goliath  of  Uath,  the  staff  of  whose  spear 
va*  like  a  weaver's  beam,''  was  killed  (not  by  David. 
»ut>  by  Klhanan  of  Bethlehem.  Thin,  combined  with 
>e  fact  that  the  Philistine  whom  David  slew  is  usually 
nmelcas,  has  suggested  to  F.wald  (ii.  23,  Oil )  the  in- 
{•ttious  conjecture  that  the  name  of  Goliath  (which  Ls 
tnly  (riven  twice  to  l)<tvul's  enemy,  1  Sam.  xvii.  4. 
xxi.  »)  was  Uirmwcd  from  the  conlllct  of  the  real 
0<lUth  with  Klhanan,  whose  Bcthlehemite  origin  hit* 
led  to  the  confusion.  Jerome  (Q„.  Ihb.  ml  lot  \  make* 
tihanan  Tie  same  as  David.  2.  In  1  Chr.  xi.  12, 
£!ouxar  (or  more  probably  Sbammah,  2  Sam.  xxiii.  11) 
is  said  to  have  found t  with  David  at  Ephrt-'/awmini 
tgiinst  the  Philistines.  It  Is  of  course  possible  that 
the  same  scene  may  hate  witnessed  two  encounters 
between  Israel  and  the  Philistine*  ;  but  it  may  also 
Indicate  that  David's  first  acquaintance  with  Ki'eaxar. 
ifterwards  one  of  his  chief  captains,  was  made  on  this 
aicninrablt  occasion. 

•  The  conjecture  of  Ewald  is  wholly  unneeeswiry. 
The  Philistine  whom  David  slew  is  as  expressly  called 
3oliath  (sue  above)  as  the  Philistine  whom  Klhanan 
*  the  writer  of  the  book  of  Samuel 


youth 


from  soldier  to  soldier  talking  of  the  rw 
in  spite  of  his  brother's  rebuke  —  he  is  hit 


he  a&A, 
trod  need 

to  Saul  —  undertakes  the  combat.  His  victory  ores 
the  gigKntic  Philistine  is  rendered  more  conspicuous 
by  his  own  diminutive  stature,  and  by  the  simple 
weapons  with  which  it  was  accomplished  —  not  the 
armor  of  Saul,  which  he  naturally  found  too  largo, 
but  the  shepherd's  sling,  which  he  always  carried 
I  with  him,  and  the  five  |x>lishcd  pebbles  which  he 
picked  up  as  he  went  from  the  water-course  of  the 
valley,  and  put  in  his  shepherd's  wallet.*  Two 
trophies  long  remained  of  the  battle  —  one,  the 
huge  sword  of  the  Philistine,  which  was  hung  tip 
behind  the  ephod  in  the  Tabernacle  at  Nob  (1  Sam. 
xxi.  0);  the  other,  the  head,  which  he  l>ore  away 
himself,  and  which  was  either  laid  up  at  Nob,  or 
subsequently  at  Jerusalem.  [Non.j  Ps.  cxliv., 
though  by  its  contents  of  a  much  later  date,  is  by 
the  title 'in  the  LXX.  "against  Goliath."  Hut 
there  is  also  a  psalm,  preserved  in  the  LXX.  at  the 
end  of  the  Psalter,  and  which,  tliough  probably 
mere  adaptation  from  the  history,  well  sums  u| 
this  early  period  of  his  life:  "  This  is  the  psalm  oi 
David's  own  writing  (?)  GtiiypaQos  tls  Aowlo 
and  outside  the  number,  when  lie  fought  the  single 
combat  with  Goliath."  '*  1  was  small  amongst  my 
brethren,  and  the  youngest  in  my  father's  house. 
I  was  feeding  my  father's  sheep.  My  hands  made 
a  harp,  and  my  fingers  fitted  a  psaltery.  And  who 
shall  tell  it  to  my  Lord?  He  is  the  Lord,  He 
heareth.  He  sent  his  messenger  (angel?)  and  took 
me  from  my  father  s  tlocks,  and  anointed  me  with 
the  oil  of  His  anointing.  My  brethren  were  beauti- 
ful and  tall,  but  the  was  not  well  pleased  with 
them.  I  weut  out  to  meet  the  Philistine,  and  he 
cursed  me  by  his  idols.  Hut  I  drew  his  own  sword 
and  1-eheaded  him,  and  took  away  the  reproach 
from  the  children  of  Israel."/ 

II.  tttlrttiuru  ui'fh  Snul.  —  We  now  enter  on  a 
|  new  aspect  of  David's  life.  The  victory  over  Goliath 
had  been  a  turning-point  of  his  career.  Saul 
|  inquired  his  parentage,  and  took  him  finally  to  his 
court.  Jonathan  was  inspired  by  the  romantic 
friendship  which  Ixmnd  the  two  youths  together  to 
the  end  of  their  lives.  The  triumphant  songs  f  of 
the  Israelitish  women  announced  that  they  felt  that 

guishcs  the  time  and  place  of  David's  victory  from  the 
1  time  and  place  of  Klham-.n's  victory  (which  after 
David  became  kin,;  ami  at  (iob),  lie  must  have  had  in 
view  different  Philistine*  who  I  wire  this  name.  If  they 
were  brothers  (co.np.  2  Sum.  xxi  221,  the  second  of 
them  may  have  assumed  the  other  *  name  after  hi* 
death,  ami  if  they  were  not,  the  Hebrews  might  nat 
urally  enough  speak  of  them  by  the  some  name, mo  1  it 
a  sort  of  representative  sense  (Ooliath  =  glint,  hero). 
"The  brother  of"  in  A.  Y.,2Sam.  x.\t.  l'J,  is  italicised, 
but  very  posnibly  states  what  was  true  of  the  two 
champions  referred  to.  For  other  suggestions,  see 
Wordsworth,  Hooks  of  Snwurl,  p.  122 

It  Is  justly  remarked  above  that  Kphes-dammlm  (or 
Pa*-daminim.  a  shorter  form,  1  Chr.  xi.  13)  within  the 
valley  of  Klah  (which  sot),  may  have  l-ern  the  Men* 
of  more  tlnn  one  conflict.  It  was  ui«r  the  frontier 
of  the  hostile  races,  ami  fighting  between  them  must 
often  have  t-ik.cn  place  then;.  II- 

c  The  same  word  is  used  as  in  1  Sam.  xxil-  17. 

<l  As  in  1  Sun.  iv  in.  2  Sam.  xvlii.  22 

*  For  the  Mussulman  legcud,  see  Weil's  U^mdi 
\  p.  VA 

J  Of  these  and  of  like  son tr*,  llunscn  (BiUlurrk 
I'ref  p.  el.)  interprets  the  exprwrion  in  2  Sam 
I  1,  not  "  the  sweet  singer  of  Israel,"  but  "  the  < 
■  of  the  songs  of  Israel  -1 

I     V  See  Fabrit  ius.  'W.  ^tu.Uyi^.   V.  7   I  90T. 
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b  him  Israel  had  now  found  a  deliverer  mightier 
even  than  Saul.  And  in  those  songs,  and  in  the 
Esme  which  David  thus  acquired,  was  bid  the  foun- 
dation of  that  unhappy  jealousy  of  Saul  towards  him 
which,  mingling  with  the  king  s  constitutional  mal- 
ady, poisoned  his  whole  future  relations  to  David. 

Three  new  qualities  now  begun  to  develop  them- 
selves in  David's  character.  The  first  was  his 
prudence.  It  hail  lieen  already  glanced  at  on  the 
first  mention  of  him  to  Saul  (I  Sam.  xvi.  18), 
"prudent  in  matters."  Hut  it  was  the  marked 
feature  of  the  beginning  of  his  public  career.  Thrice 
over  it  is  emphatically  mud,  "  he  behaved  himself 
wisely,"  and  evidently  with  the  impression  that  it 
was  the  wisdom  called  forth  by  the  necessities  of 
his  delicate  and  ditfictilt  situation.  It  was  that 
peculiar  Jewish  caution  which  has  been  compared 
U>  the  sagacity  of  a  hunted  animal,  such  as  is 
remarked  in  Jacob,  and  afterwards  in  the  perse- 
cuted Israelite*  of  the  Middle  Ages.  Due  instance 
of  it  appears  immediately,  in  his  answer  to  the  trap 
laid  for  him  by  Saul  s  servants,  *'  Secmeth  it  to 
you  a  light  tiling  to  be  the  king's  son-in-law,  seeing 
that  1  am  a  poor  man  and  lightly  esteemed?" 
(xviii.  2-1).  Secondly,  we  now  see  his  magnanimous 
forbearance  called  forth,  in  the  first  instance,  to- 
wards Saul,  but  displaying  itself  (with  a  few  pain- 
ful exceptions)  in  the  rest  of  his  life,  lie  is  the 
first  example  of  the  virtue  of  chivalry.  Thirdly, 
his  hairbreadth  escapes,  continued  through  so  many 
years,  impressed  upon  him  a  sense  of  dependence 
on  the  Divine  help,  clearly  derived  from  this  epoch. 
Ilis  usual  oath  or  asseveration  in  later  times  was, 
u  As  the  Ijord  liveth  who  hath  redeemed  my  soul 
out  of  adversity"  (2  Sam.  iv.  !);  1  K.  i.  2:»j;  and 
the  Psalms  are  filled  with  imagery  taken  even 
literally  from  shelter  against  pursuers,  slipping 
down  precipices  (Ps.  xviii.  .'10),  hiding-places  in 
recks  and  caves,  leafy  coverts  (xxxi.  2D),  strong 
fastnesses  (xviii.  2). 

'Ill is  course  of  life  suMivides  itself  into  four 
portions:  — 

1.  His  life  at  the  court  of  Saul  till  his  final 
(1  Sam.  xviii.  2-xix.  18;.  His  ottice  is  not 
ctlv  defined.  Hut  it  would  serin  that,  having 
been  first  armor-liearer  (xvi.  21,  xviii.  2).  then  made 
captain  over  a  thousand  —  the  subdivision  of  a 
tribe  —  (xviii.  l.'J),  he  finally,  on  his  marriage  with 
Michal.  the  king's  second  daughter,  was  raise*  1  to 
the  high  ottice  of  captain  of  the  king's  body-guard," 
second  only,  if  not  equal,  to  Abner,  the  captain  of 
the  host,  and  Jonathan,  the  heir  apparent.  Iliese 
three  formed  the  usual  companions  of  t lie  king  at 
his  meals  (xx.  25).  David  was  now  chiefly  known 
for  his  successful  exploits  against  the  Philistines, 
by  one  of  which  he  won  his  wife,  and  drove  hack 
the  Philistine  power  with  a  blow  from  which  it 
only  rallied  at  the  disastrous  close  of  Saul's  reign.6 
He  also  still  informed  from  time  to  time  the  ottice 

a  1  Sam.  xx.  25,  xxil.  14,  as  explained  by  Kwald, 
■«.  iW. 

6  The  story  of  his  wooing  Mersb,  and  of  her  tnar- 
rhige  with  Adriel  (1  Sam.  xviii.  17-19).  is  omitted  In 
LXX.  and  Joseph.  tAnt.  vi.  10,  §  I,  There  is  the 
tame  obliteration  of  her  name  in  the  existing  Text  of 
2  Sam.  xxi.  8 

<■  The  flrst  of  these  (1  .Sam.  xviii.  9  11)  Is  omitted 
m  the  Vatican  MS.  of  the  LXX.  and  Joseph  (Ant.  vl. 
\%  §  D. 

<1  For  the  Mussulman  legend,  see  Weil  •  Ltgentts, 
9  154. 
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of  minstrel.  But  the  successive  snares  laid  by  Sanf 
to  entrap  him,  and  the  open  violence  into  which 
the  king's  madness  twice  broke  out,*1  at  last  con- 
vinced him  that  his  life  was  no  longer  safe.  Ha 
had  two  faithful  allies,  however,  in  the  court  —  the 
son  of  Saul,  his  friend  Jonathan  —  the  daughter  of 
Saul,  his  wife  Michal.  Warned  by  the  otic,  and 
assisted  by  the  other,  he  escaped  by  night,"'  and 
was  from  thenceforward  a  fugitive.  Jonathan  he 
never  saw  again  except  by  stealth.  Michal  was 
given  in  marriage  to  another  (Phaltiel),  and  he 
saw  her  no  more  till  long  after  her  father's  death 
[Mk  iiai.].  To  this  escape  the  traditional  title 
assigns  Ps.  lix.  Internal  evidence  (according  to 
F.wald)  gives  Ps.  vi.«  and  vii.  to  this  period.  In 
the  former  he  is  first  beginning  to  contemplate  the 
necessity  of  flight ;  in  the  Litter  he  is  moved  by 
the  plots  of  a  jiersoti  not  named  in  the  history 
(perhaps  those  alluded  to  in  1  Chr.  xii.  17)  —  ac- 
cording to  the  title  of  the  ptalm,  <-'ush,  a  llcnjamite, 
and  therefore  of  Saul's  tribe. 

2.  His  escape  (1  Sam.  xix.  18-xxi.  15).  —  (a.) 
He  first  fled  to  Naioth  (or  the  pastures)  of  Itamah, 
U>  Samuel.  Thin  is  the  first  recorded  occasion  of 
his  meeting  with  Samuel  since  the  original  inter- 
view during  his  lioyhood  at  Ucthlehem.  It  might 
:Umost  seem  as  if  he  had  intended  to  devote  him- 
self with  his  musical  and  poetical  gifts  to  the  pro- 
phetical otftoe,  and  give  up  the  care4  and  dangers 
of  public  life.  Hut  ho  had  a  higher  destiny  still. 
V\i  to  this  time  both  the  king  and  himself  had 
thought  that  a  reunion  was  possible  (see  xx.  5,  26). 
Hut  the  madness  of  Saul  now  became  more  settled 
and  ferocious  in  character;  and  iHvid's  danger 
proportionally  greater.  Die  secret  interview  with 
Jonathan,  of  which  the  recollection  was  probably 
handed  down  through  Jonathan's  descendants  when 
they  came  to  David's  court,  confirmed  the  alarm 
already  excited  by  Saul's  endeavor  to  seize  him  at 
Kaniah.  and  he  now  determined  to  leave  his  coun- 
try, and  take  refuge,  like  <  '..riolanus,  or  Thcin'uv- 
tocles  in  like  circumstances,  in  the  court  of  his 
enemy.  Hefore  this  last  resolve,  he  visited  Nob, 
the  seat  of  the  talternacle.  | tartly  to  obtain  a  final 
interview  with  the  High-priest  (I  Sain.  xxii.  0,  1$, 
partly  to  obtain  food  and  weajtons.  On  the  pre- 
text of  a  seeret  mission/  from  Saul,  he  gained  an 
answer  from  the  oracle,  some  of  the  consecrated 
loaves,  and  the  consecrated  sword  of  (ioliath. 
"  There  is  none  like  that:  give  it  me."  The  inci- 
dent was  of  double  importance  in  David's  career. 
First,  it  established  a  connection  let  ween  him  and 
the  only  survivor  from  the  massacre  in  which 
;  David's  visit  involved  the  bouse  of  Ahimelech. 
1  Secondly,  from  Ahimeleeh's  surrender  of  the  con- 
secrated bread  to  Ihivid's  hunger  our  U>rd  drew 
the  inference  of  the  superiority  of  the  moial  to  the 
ceremonial  law,  which  is  the  onlv  allusion  made  to 
David's  life  in  the  X.  Y.J  (Mart.  xii.  3;  Mark  ii. 

archers  (Ps.  xi.  2),  to  his  flight  like  a  bird  to  th< 
mountains  (xl.  l.coinp.  1  Sam.  xxvl.  20>,  and  probably 
to  the  neighborhood  of  the  Dead  Sea  (xi.  0),  rather 
point  to  the  time  when  he  was  at  Rn-gedi. 

/  The  statement  rf  tits  pretended  mission  Is  dif- 
ferent \<  given  hi  tbo  Hebrew  and  in  the  LXX.  It 
must  be  observed  that  the  young  men  spoken  of 
as  his  companions  were  imaginary.  He  was  quits 
alone. 

0  It  is  a  characteristic  Jewish  comment  (a*  distin- 
guished from  the  lesson  drawn  by  Christ)  that  tU 
bread  was  xn*\rm  to  him  (Jerome,  Qu.  Hrb.  In  lor.). 
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15 ,  I^ike  vl.  3,  4).  It  la  also  commemorated  by 
the  traditional  title  of  I's.  lii. 

(o.)  Ilia  stay  at  the  court  of  Acnibii  waa  short. 
Discovered  possibly  by  "  the  awonl  of  Goliath,"  his 
presence  revived  the  national  enmity  of  the  Philis- 
tines against  their  former  conqueror ;  and  he  only 
Mca|xxl  by  feigning  madness,"  violent  gestures, 
playing  on  the  gates  of  the  city,  or  on  a  drum  or 
cymbal,  letting  bis  beard  grow,  and  tuning  at  the 
mouth  (1  Sam.  xxi.  13,  LXX  ).  The  fttith  and 
54lh  psalms  are  both  referred  by  their  titles  to  this  | 
event,  and  tlie  titles  state  (what  dues  not  appear  in 
the  narrative)  that  he  had  been  seized  as  a  prisoner 
by  the  Philistines,  and  that  he  was,  in  consequence 
of  this  itratagem,  set  free  by  Achish,  or  (as  he  is 
twice  called)  Abimelech. 

3.  His  life  as  an  independent  outlaw  (xxii.  1- 
xxvi.  25.  (a.)  Hia  first  retreat  was  the  ca\-e  of 
Adullam,  probably  the  large  cavern  (the  only  very 
large  one  in  Palestine),  not  far  from  Bethlehem, 
now  called  Khurntun  (see  Bonar's  Land  of  /Yomise , 
p.  244).  From  its  viciuity  to  Bethlehem,  he  was 
joined  there  by  his  whole  family,  now  feeling  them- 
selves insecure  from  Saul's  fury  (xxii.  1).  This 
was  probably  the  foundation  of  Ids  intimate  con- 
nection with  his  nephews,  the  sons  of  Zeruiah. 

Of  these,  Abisbai,  with  two  other  companions, 
was  i\mong»t  the  earliest  (1  Chr.  xi.  15,  20;  1  Sam. 
xxvi.  3;  2  Sam.  xxiii.  13,  18).  Beside  these, 
were  outlaws  and  debtors  from  every  part,  including 
doubtless  some  of  the  original  Canaanitcs  —  of 
whom  the  name  of  one  at  least  has  been  preserved, 
Ahimelech  the  Hittite  (1  Sam.  xxvi.  6) .• 

(o.)  His  next  move  was  to  a  stronghold,  either 
the  mountain,  afterwards  called  Hcrodium,  close  to 
Adullam,  or  the  fastness  called  by  Josephus  ( B.  J. 
vii.  8,  §  3)  Mamda,  the  Greci/cd  form  of  the 
Hebrew  word  Mtttztd  (1  Sam.  xxii.  4,  ft;  1  Chr. 
xii.  16),  in  the  neighborhood  of  Kn-gedi.  Whilst 
there,  he  had  deposited  his  aged  parents,  for  the 
sake  of  greater  security,  beyond  the  .Jordan,  with 
their  ancestral  kinsman  of  Moab  lib.  3).  The 
neighboring  king,  N abash  of  Amnion,  also  treated 
him  kindly  (2  Sam.  x.  2).  Here  another  com- 
panion appears  for  the  first  time,  a  schoolfellow,  if 
we  may  use  the  word,  from  the  schools  of  Samuel, 
the  prophet  Gad,  his  subsequent  biographer  (1  Sam. 

xxii.  5);  and  whilst  he  was  there,  occurred  the 
chivalrous  exploit  of  the  three  hemes  junt  mentioned 
to  procure  water  from  the  well  of  Bethlehem,  and 
David's  chivalrous  answer,  like  that  of  Alexander 
in  the  desert  of  Gedrosia  (1  Chr.  xi.  16-19 ;  2  Sam. 

xxiii.  14-17).  He  was  joined  here  by  two  separate 
bands.  One  a  little  body  of  eleven  fierce  Gadite  «• 
mountaineers,  who  swam  the  Jordan  in  flood-time 
to  reach  him  (1  Chr.  xii.  8).  Another  was  a  detach- 
ment of  ram  from  .ludah  and  Benjamin  under  his 
aqtbew  Aniasai,  who  henceforth  attached  himself 
tc  David's  fortunes  (1  Chr.  xii.  16-18). 

(e  )  At  the  warning  of  Gad,  he  fled  next  to  the 
fbmt  of  I/nrtth  (somewhere  in  the  hills  of  .ludah, 
1  i  t  its  exact  site  unknown),  and  then  again  fell  in 
■rth  the  Philistines,  and  again,  apparently  advised 
by  Gad  (xxiii.  4)  made  a  descent  on  their  foraging 
parties,  and  relieved  Kttlnh  (also  unknown),  in 
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which  be  took  up  his  abode.  Whilst  then,  now 
for  the  first  time  in  a  fortified  town  of  bis 
(xxiii.  7),  be  was  joined  by  a  new  and  most 
portant  ally  —  Abiathar,  the  last  survivor  of  tbt 
house  of  Ithamar,  who  came  with  the  High-priest's 
Ephod,  and  henceforth  gave  the  oracles,  which 
David  had  hitherto  received  from  Gad  (xxiii.  6,  9, 
xxii.  23).  By  this  time,  the  400  who  bad  joined 
him  at  Adullam  (xxii.  2)  had  swelled  to  600  (xxiii. 
II). 

(r/.)  The  situation  of  David  was  now  changed 
by  the  appearance  of  Saul  himself  on  the  scene. 
Apparently  the  danger  was  too  great  for  the  little 
army  to  keep  together.  Tl>ey  escaped  from  Keilah, 
and  dispersed,  "  whithersoever  they  could  go,'' 
amongst  the  fastnesses  of  .ludah.  Henceforth  it 
become*  difficult  to  foUow  his  movements  with 
exactness,  partly  from  ignorance  of  the  localities, 
partly  because  the  same  event  seems  to  le  twice 
narrated  (1  Sam.  xxiii.  10-24,  xxvi.  1-4,  and 
perhaps  1  Sam.  xxiv.  1-22,  xxvi.  5-25).  But  thus 
much  we  discern.  He  is  in  the  wilderness  of  Zipi. 
Once  (or  twice)  the  Ziphites  betray  his  movements 
to  Said.  From  thence  Saul  literally  hunts  him 
like  a  partridge,  the  treacherous  Ziphites  t>eating 
the  bushes  before  him,  and  3000  men  stationed  to 
catch  even  the  print  of  his  footsteps  on  the  hills 
(1  Sam.  xxiii.  14,  22  (Heb.).  24  (LXX.),  xxiv.  11, 
xxvi.  2,  20).  David  finds  himself  driven  to  the 
extreme  south  of  Judah,  in  the  wilderness  of  Maoo. 
On  two,  if  not  three  occasions,  the  pursuer  and 
pursued  catch  sight  of  each  other.  Of  the  first  of 
these  escapes,  the  memory  was  long  preserved  is 
the  name  of  the  "Cliff  of  Divisions,"  gnu.  tc  the 
cliff  down  one  side  of  which  David  climbed,  whilst 
Saul  was  surrounding  the  hill  on  the  other  side 
(xxiii.  25-20).  and  was  suddenly  called  away  by  a 
panic  of  a  Philistine  invasion.  ( >n  another  occasion, 
David  took  refuge  in  a  cave  "  by  the  spring  of  the 
wdd  goats  "  iF.ngcdi)  immediately  above  the  Dead 
Sea  (1  Sam.  xxiv.  1,  2).  The  rocks  were  covered 
with  the  pursuers.  Saul  entered,  as  is  the  custom 
in  Oriental  countries,  for  a  natural  necessity.  The 
followers  of  David,  seated  in  the  dark  recesses  of 
the  cave,  seeing,  yet  not  seen,  suggest  to  him  the 
chance  thus  thrown  in  their  way.  David,  with  a 
characteristic  mixture  of  humor  and  generosity, 
descends  and  silently  cuts  off  the  skirt  of  the  long 
robe,  spread,  as  is  usual  in  the  East  on  such  occa- 
sions, before  and  behind  the  jterson  so  occupied  — 
and  then  ensued  the  pathetic  scene  of  remonstrance 
and  forgiveness  (xxiv.  8-22).''  The  third  (if  it  can 
lie  distinguished  from  the  one  just  given )  was  in 
the  wilderness  further  south.  Ihere  was  a  regular 
camp,  formed  with  its  usual  fortification  of  wagon 
and  baggage.  Into  this  inclosure  David  jienetrated 
by  night,  and  carried  ofT  the  cruse  of  water  and 
the  well  known  royal  sjiear  of  Saul,  which  bad 
twice  so  nearly  transfixed  him  to  the  wall  in  former 
days  (xxvi.  7,  11,  22).  [AliMo,  Chanith.]  Tbi 
same  scene  is  repeated  as  at  Engedi  —  and  this  ij 
the  Lwt  interview  l*tween  Saul  and  David  (xxvi 
25).  He  had  already  parted  with  Jonathan  in  the 
forest  of  Ziph  (xxiii.  18). 

To  this  i*rind  are  annexed  by  their  traditions, 


•  This  is  the  subject  of  one  of  David's  apocry- 
phal colloquies  (Pabricius,  Cod.  psfudrpi^-r.  V.  T.  p. 


t>  Slbbechai,  who  kills  the  giant  at  Oob  (2  Sam.  xxi. 
Vi,  is  said  by  Josephus  to  have  been  a  Hittite. 
<  (lad.  as  Jerome's  Jewish  commentators  observe 


(Ipi.  llib.  in  loe),  appears  soddcnl;,  without  intro 
ductioo,  like  Elijah.   Is  it  possible  that  he,  like  1" 
may  have  been  from  beyond  the  Jordan,  sod  ec 
as  hi*  name  implies,  with  the  eleven  OadiU* ! 
d  For  the  Mussulman  legend,  see  WeU,  p  156. 
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liv.  ("  When  the  Ziphim  came  and 
Mid,  lk>th  not  David  hide  himself  with  us?  ");  Ivii. 
(M  When  he  fled  from  Saul  in  the  cave,"  though 
this  may  refer  also  to  Adullam ) ;  lxiii.  (•'  When  be 
was  in  the  wilderness  of  Judah,"  or  Iduma*, 
LXX.);  cxlii.  ("A  prayer  when  he  was  in  the 
cave").  It  is  probably  these  psalms  which  made 
the  Psalter  so  dear  to  Alfred  and  to  Wallace  during 
their  like  wanderings. 

Whilst  he  was  in  the  wilderness  of  Maou  occurred 
David  s  adventure  with  Naual,  instructive  as 
■bowing  his  mode  of  carrying  ou  the  freciwoter's 
life,  and  his  marriage  with  Abigail.  His  marriage 
with  Ahinoam  from  Jeareel,"  also  in  the  same 
neighborhood  (Josh.  xv.  5(i),  seems  to  have  taken 
place  a  short  time  before  (1  Sam.  xxv.  43,  xxvii. 
3;  2  Sam.  hi.  2). 

4.  His  service  under  Achish*  (1  Sam.  xxvii.  1- 
2  Sam.  i.  27 ).  —  Wearied  with  his  wandering  Ufe 
he  at  last  crosses  the  Philistine  frcntier,  not  as 
before  in  tlw  capacity  of  a  fugitive,  but  the  chief 
of  a  powerful  band  —  his  600  men  now  grown  into 
jized  force,  with  their  wives  and  families 
them  (xxvii.  3-4).  After  the  manner  of 
potentates,  Achisli  gave  him,  for  his  sup- 
port, a  city  —  Ziklag  on  the  frontier  of  Philistia  — 
and  it  was  long  remembered  that  to  this  curious 
arrangement  the  kings  of  Judah  owed  this  appanage 
of  their  dynasty  (xxvii.  G).  There  we  meet  with 
the  first  note  of  time  in  Davids  Ufe.  He  tens 
sttiltd  there  J'ur  a  ye'irc  ntui  fimr  tmmih*  (xxvii. 
7),  and  bis  increasing  importance  is  indicated  by 
the  fact  that  a  body  of  IJenjamite  archers  and 
■lingers,  twenty-two  of  whom  are  specially  named, 
joined  him  from  the  very  tribe  of  his  rival  ( 1  Chr. 
xii.  1-7).  Possibly  during  this  stay  he  may  have 
acquired  the  knowledge  of  military  organization,  in 
which  the  Philistine*  sur,.assed  the  Israelites,  and 
in  which  he  surpassed  all  the  preceding  rulers  of 
Israel. 

He  deceived  Achish  into  confidence  by  attacking 
the  old  nomadic  inhabitants  of  the  desert  frontier, 
*nd  representing  the  plunder  to  be  of  (ortions  of 
'.he  southern  tribes  or  the  nomadic  allied  tribes  of 
Israel.  Hut  this  confidence  was  not  shared  by  the 
Philistine  nobles ;  and  accordingly  David  was  sent 
oack  by  Achish  from  the  last  victorious  cam|>aign 
sgainst  Saul.  In  this  manner  David  escaped  the 
difficulty  of  being  present  at  the  battle  of  Gilboa, 
hut  found  that  during  his  absence  the  liedouin 
Ainalekites,  whom  he  had  plundered  during  the 
previous  jear.  had  made  a  descent  upon  Ziklag. 
burnt  it  to  the  ground,  and  carried  off  the  wives 
and  children  of  the  new  settlement,  A  wild  scene 
of  frantic  grief  and  recrimination  ensued  between 
David  and  his  followers.  It  was  calmed  by  an 
oracle  of  assurance  from  Abiathar.  It  hap|>ened 
that  an  important  accession  had  just  been  made  to 
bis  farce.  On  his  march  with  the  Philistines  north- 
ward to  Gilboa,  he  had  been  joined  by  some  chiefs 
of  the  Manasaites,  through  whose  territory  he  was 
passing.  L'rgent  us  must  h-»ve  heeu  the  need  for 
tliem  at  home,  yet  l)avid's  fascination  carried  them 
3tf,  and  they  now  assisted  him  against  the  plun- 
derers (1  Chr.  xii.  11J-21).  They  overtook  the 
invaders  in  the  desert,  and  recovered  the  spoil. 
These  were  the  gifts  with  which  David  was  now  > 

»  Joseph.  Ant.  vi.  13.  §  8.  calls  it  Ahftsnr. 
6  According  to  the  Jewish  tradition  (Jerome,  (J* 
UrV  on  2  Sam.  viii.  10),  be  was  the  f-*a  of 
i ;  bis  mother's  muue  Mas  •ah. 
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able  for  the  first  time  to  requite  the  frieudly  inhab- 
itants of  the  scene  of  his  wanderings  (1  Sam.  XXX 
20-31).  A  more  lasting  memorial  was  the  law 
which  traced  its  origin  to  the  arrangement  made 
by  him,  formerly  in  the  attack  on  Nabai,  but  now 
again,  more  completely,  for  the  equal  division  of 
the  plunder  amongst  the  two-thirds  who  followed 
to  the  field,  and  one-third  w  ho  remained  to  guard 
the  baggage  (1  Sam.  xxx.  25,  xxv.  13).  Two  daya 
after  ibis  victory  a  liedouin  arrived  from  the  North 
with  the  fatal  news  of  the  defeat  of  Gilboa.  The 
reception  of  the  tidings  of  the  death  of  his  rival 
and  of  his  friend,  the  solemn  mounung,  the 
of  his  indignation  against  the  bearer  of  the  : 
the  pathetic  lamentation  that  followed,  well  close 
the  second  period  of  David's  Ufe  (2  Sam.  i.  1-27) 

III.  Davids  reiijn. 

(I.)  As  king  of  Judah  at  Hebron,  7J  yean  (S 
Sam.  ii.  11;  2  Sam.  ii.  1-v.  5). 

Hebron  was  selected,  doubtless,  as  the  ancient 
sacred  city  of  the  tril*  of  Judah,  the  burial  place 
of  tlie  patriarchs  and  the  inheritance  of  t^aleb. 
Here  David  was  first  formally  anointed  king  —  by 
whom  Is  not  stated  —  but  the  expression  seems  te 
Urn  it  the  inauguration  to  the  tribe  of  Judah,  and 
therefore  to  exclude  any  intervention  of  Abiathar 
(2  Sam.  ii.  4).  To  Judah  his  dominion  waa 
nominally  confined.  But  probably  for  the  first  five 
years  of  the  time  the  dominion  of  the  house  of  Saul, 
whose  seat  was  now  at  Mohan  aim,  did  not  extend 
to  the  west  of  tltc  Jordan ;  and  consequently  David 
would  be  the  only  Israelite  potentate  amongst  the 
western  tribes.  Gradually  his  power  increased,  and 
during  the  two  years  which  foUowed  the  elevation 
of  Ishboshcth,  a  series  of  skirmishes  took  place 
between  the  two  kingdoms.  First  came  a  success- 
ful inroad  into  the  territory  of  Ishlusheth  (2  Sam. 
ii.  28).  Next  occurred  the  defection  of  Abner  (2 
Sam.  iii.  12),  and  the  surreuder  of  Michal,  who 
was  now  se|iarated  from  her  second  husband  to 
return  to  her  first  (2  Sam.  iii.  15).  Then  rapidly 
followed,  though  without  David's  consent,  the  suc- 
cessive murders  of  Abnkk  and  of  Ihhhohiikth 
i  2  Sam.  ui.  30,  iv.  6).  Hie  throne,  so  long  waiting 
for  him,  was  now  vacant,  and  the  united  voice  of 
the  whole  people  at  once  caUed  him  to  occupy  it. 
A  solemn  league  was  made  between  hiin  and  his 
people  (2  Sam.  v.  3).  1-or  the  third  time  David 
was  anointed  king,  and  a  festival  of  three  daya 
celebrated  the  joyful  event  (I  Chr.  xii.  3tl).  Ilia 
little  baud  had  now  BweUed  into  "  a  great  boat, 
like  the  host  of  God  "  (1  Chr.  xii.  22).  Hie  com 
mand  of  it,  which  had  formerly  rested  on  David 
alone,  he  now  devolved  on  his  nephew  Joab  (2  Sam. 
ii.  28).  It  was  fanned  by  contingents  from  every 
tribe  of  Israel.  Two  are  s|iecially  mentioned  as 
bringing  a  weight  of  authority  above  the  others 
Hie  sons  of  Issachar  had  "  understand ing  of  the 
times  to  know  what  Israel  ought  to  do,"  and  with 
the  adjacent  tribes  contributed  to  the  common  feast 
the  |»eculiar  products  of  their  ricli  territory  (1  Chr. 
xii.  32,  40).  The  I>evitical  tribe,  formerly  repre- 
sented in  I>avid's  fallowing  otdy  by  live  solitary 
fugitive  Abiatbar,  now  came  in  strength,  repre- 
sented by  the  head  of  the  rival  branch  of  Klcazar, 
the  High-niest,  the  aged  Jehoiada  and  his  youth- 
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bl  and  warlike  kinsman  Zadok  (1  Chr.  xii.  27,  28, 
ixvii.  5). 

The  only  psalm  directly  referred  to  this  epoch  U 
»iie  27th  (by  its  title  in  the  LXX.  Upb  rov  xpi<T- 
9rjvcu  —  " before  the  anointing"  i.  t.  at  Hebron). 

Underneath  this  bIiow  of  outward  prosperity, 
two  cankers,  incident  to  t!ie  royal  state  which 
David  now  assumed,  had  first  niiule  themselves 
apparent  at  Hebron,  which  darkened  all  tbe  rest 
of  his  career.  The  first  was  the  formation  of  a 
harem,  according  to  the  mage  of  Oriental  kings. 
To  the  two  wives  of  his  wandering  life,  he  had  now 
added  four,  and  including  Michal,  five  (2  Sam.  ii. 
t,  Hi.  2-5,  15).  'Die  second  was  the  increasing 
power  of  his  kinsmen  and  chief  officers,  which  the 
king  strove  to  restrain  within  the  limits  of  right, 
and  thus  of  all  the  incidents  of  this  part  of  his 
career  the  most  plaintive  and  characteristic  is  his 
lamentation  over  his  powerlessness  to  prevent  the 
murder  of  Aimer  (2  Sam.  iii.  3 '-30). 

(II.)  Heign  over  all  Israel  33  years  (2  Sam.  v. 
5,  to  1  K.  ii.  11). 

(1.)  The  Fountintum  of  JtrumUm.  —  It  must 
have  been  with  no  ordinary  interest  that  the  sur- 
rounding nations  watched  for  the  prey  on  which 
the  Lion  of  Judith,  now  about  to  issue  from  his 
native  lair,  and  establish  himself  in  a  new  home, 
would  make  his  first  spring.  One  fastness  alone 
in  the  centre  of  the  land  had  hitherto  defied  the 
arms  of  Israel.  On  this,  with  a  singular  prescience, 
David  fixed  as  his  future  capital.  By  one  sudden 
assault  Jehus  was  taken,  and  became  henceforth 
known  by  the  names  (whether  borne  by  it  before 
or  not  we  cannot  tell)  of  Jerusalem  and  Zion.  Of 
all  th»  cities  of  Palestine  great  in  former  ages, 
Jerusalem  alone  has  vindicated  by  its  long  perma- 
nence the  choice  of  its  founder.  The  im|*>rtance 
of  the  capture  was  marked  at  the  time.  The  re- 
ward bestowed  on  the  successful  scak'r  of  the  pre- 
cipice, was  the  highest  place  in  the  army.  Joab 
henceforward  became  captain  of  the  host  (1  Chr. 
xi.  C).  The  royal  residence  was  instantly  fixed 
there  —  fortifications  were  added  by  the  king  and 
by  Joah  —  and  it  was  known  by  the  special  name 
of  the  »citv  of  David"  (1  Chr.  xi.  7 ;  2  Sam.  v. 

The  neighboring  nations  were  partly  enraged 
and  | tartly  awestruck.  The  Philistines"  made  two 
ineffectual  attacks  on  the  new  king  (2  Sam.  v.  17- 
80),*  and  a  retribution  on  their  former  victories 
U»ok  place  by  the  capture  and  conflagration  of  their 
own  idols  (I  Chr.  xiv.  12).  Tyre,  now  for  the  first 
time  a p| tearing  in  the  sacred  history,  allied  herself 
with  Israel;  and  Hiram e  sent  cedarwood  for  the 
buildings  of  the  new  capital  (2  Sain.  v.  11),  espe- 
cially for  the  palace  of  David  himself  (2  Sam.  vii. 
9).  Unhallowed  and  profane  as  the  city  had  Iwcn 
before,  it  was  at  once  elevated  to  a  sanctity  which 
it  has  hrver  lost,  above  any  of  the  ancient  sanc- 
tuaries of  the  huid.  The  ark  was  now  removed 
from  ita  obscurity  at  Kirjath-jcarim  with  marked 


n  The  importance  rf  the  victory  U  Indicated  by  the 
'jirobabld  allusion  to  it  in  Is.  xxvili.  21 

*  In  1  Chr.  xiv.  8.  the  incoherent  word*  of  2  Sam. 
r.  17,  "I>avid  went  down  into  the  hold.'"  are  omitted. 

c  Kupolcinu*  (F.iu.  Prrrp.  Er.  ix.  3(J t  mentions  an 
expedition  ii(T»inst  Hiram  kitiu  of  Tyre  and  Sidon, 
ted  a  letter  to  Vafres  king  of  K;o  pt  to  make  an  al- 

4  1  Chr.  xvi.  1.  savs  "thev  offered;"  2  Sam.  vi. 
17.  "he  offered."  Both  say  "he  blessed."  The 
IXX  ,  by  a  slight  varintim  of  the  text,  reads  both  in 


solemnity.  A  temporary  halt  (owing  ic  the  fall 
of  Uzzah)  detained  it  at  Obed-edom's  house,  aftef 
which  it  again  moved  forward  with  great  state  to 
Jerusalem.  An  assembly  of  the  nation  was  con- 
vened, and  (according  to  1  Chr.  xiii.  2,  xv.  2-27) 
especially  of  the  Invites.  The  musical  art*  ia 
which  David  himself  excelled  were  now  developed 
on  a  great  scale  (1  Chr  xv.  10-22;  2  Sam.  vi.  5) 
Zadok  and  Abiathar,  the  representatives  of  the  two 
Aaronic  families,  were  both  present  (1  Chr.  xv.  11  . 
Cbenaniah  presided  over  the  music  (1  Chr.  xv.  22 
27).  Obed-edom  followed  his  sacred  charge  (1 
Chr.  xv.  18,  21,  24).  The  prophet  Nathan  appears 
for  the  first  time  as  the  controlling  adviser  of  the 
future  (2  Sam.  vii.  3).  A  sacrifice  was  offered  as 
soon  as  a  successful  start  was  made  (1  Chr.  xv.  26; 
2  Sam.  vi.  13).  David  himself  was  dressed  in  the 
white  linen  dress  of  the  priestly  order,  without  his 
royal  robes,  and  played  on  stringed  instruments  (1 
Chr.  xv.  27;  2  Sam.  vi.  14,  20).  As  in  the  pro- 
phetic schools  where  he  had  himself  been  brought 
up  (1  Sam.  x.  b),  and  as  still  in  the  impressive  cere- 
monial of  some  Kastern  Derv  ishes,  and  of  Sev  ille 
cathedral  (proUtbly  derived  from  the  Kast),  a  wild 
dance  was  part  of  the  religious  solemnity.  Into  this 
David  threw  himself  with  unreserved  enthusiasm, 
and  thus  convened  the  symbol  of  the  presence  of  Je- 
hovah into  the  ancient  heathen  fortress.  In  the  same 
spirit  of  uniting  the  sacerdotal  with  the  royal  func- 
tions, he  offered  sacrifices  on  a  large  scale,  and 
himself  gave  the  benediction  to  the  people  (2  Sam. 
vi.  17,  18;  1  Chr.  xvi.  2).f/  The  scene  of  this  in- 
auguration was  on  the  hill  which  from  David's 
habitation  was  specially  known  as  the  "City  of 
I>avid."  As  if  to  mark  the  new  era  he  had  not 
brought  the  ancient  tabernacle  from  dilieon,  but 
had  erected  a  new  tent  or  tal*niacle  (1  Chr.  xv.  1) 
for  the  reception  of  the  ark.  It  was  the  first  be- 
ginning of  the  great  design,  of  which  we  will  speak 
presently,  afterwards  carried  out  by  his  son,  of 
erecting  a  permanent  temple  or  palace  for  the  ark, 
corresponding  to  the  state  in  which  he  himself  ma 
to  dwell.  It  was  the  greatest  day  of  David's  life. 
One  incident  only  tarnished  its  splendor  —  the  re- 
proach ot  Michal,  his  wife,  as  he  was  finally  enter- 
ing his  own  palace,  to  carry  to  his  own  household 
the  l>euediction  which  he  had  already  pronounced 
on  his  people.  [Micn.ti..]  His  act  of  severity 
towards  her  was  an  additional  mark  of  the  stress 
which  he  himself  laid  on  the  solemnitv  (2  Sam.  vi. 
20-23;  1  Chr.  xv.  2U). 

No  less  than  eleven  psalms,  either  in  their  tra- 
ditional titles,  or  in  the  irresistible  evidence  of 
their  contents,  Iwar  traces  of  this  great  festival. 
The  2Mb  |«alm  (by  its  title  in  the  I.XX.)  is  said 
to  lie  oti  the  "doing  forth  of  the  tabernacle."* 
The  30th  (by  it*  title),  the  15th  and  101st  by  their 
contents,  express  the  feelings  of  David  on  his  occu- 
pation of  his  new  home.  The  68th,  at  least  ii. 
part,  and  the  24th/  seem  to  have  been  actually 
composed  for  the  entrance  of  the  ark  into  the 


2  Sam.  vi.  14  and  2  Chr.  xxx.  21,  "instruments  of 
praise,"  for  "all  hi*  iniRht." 

*  As  "  the  tabernacle"  was  never  moved  from  Gib- 
eon  in  David's  time,  "  the  ark  "  U  probably  meant  I 
is  the  psalm  which  describes  a  thunder-storm.  Is  It 
possible  to  connect  this  with  the  event  described  In  J 
Sam.  vi.  «> '  A  similar  allusion  may  be  found  in  Pa 
lxvill  7.  33.    <See  Chandler,  ii.  211.) 

/  In  the  LXX  title  said  to  be  "on  the  Sab  bat  b 
day." 
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indent  galea  of  the  heathen  fortress  —  and  the  law 
words  of  the  second  of  these  two  psalms  "  may  be 
regarded  as  tie  ina-iguration  of  the  new  name  by 
which  God  henceforth  U  called,  The  Lord  of  hosts. 
"Who  is  this  king  of  glory V"  "The  I>ord  of 
hosts,  He  is  the  king  of  glory"  (Ps.  xxiv.  10; 
conip.  2  Sam.  vi.  2).  Fragments  of  poetry  worked 
up  into  psalms  (xcvi.  2-13*  cv.,  on.  1,  47,  48), 
occur  in  1  Chr.  xvi.  8-3(5,  as  having  been  delivered 
by  David  "into  the  hands  of  Asaph  and  his 
brother "  after  the  close  of  the  festival,  and  the 
two  mysterious  terms  in  the  titles  of  Ps.  vi.  and 
xlvi.  (Sheminith  and  Alamoth)  appear  in  the  lists 
of  those  mentioned  on  this  occasion  in  1  Chr.  xv. 
2i>,  21.  The  132d  is,  by  its  contents,  if  not  by  its 
authorship,  thrown  Iwck  to  this  time.  The  whole 
progress  of  the  removal  of  the  ark  is  traced  in 
David's  vein. 

(2.)  Foundation  of  Uie  Court  and  Empire  of 
Israel,  2  Sam.  viii.  to  xii.  —  The  erection  of  the 
new  capital  at  Jerusalem  introduces  us  to  a  new- 
era  in  David's  life  and  in  the  history  of  the  mon- 
archy. Up  to  this  time  he  had  been  a  kiug,  such 
m  Saul  had  been  before  him,  or  as  the  kings  of  the 
neighboring  tribes,  each  ruling  over  his  territory, 
unconcerned  with  any  foreign  relations  except  so  far 
as  was  ueeess:ury  to  defend  his  own  nation.  Hut 
David,  and  through  him  the  Israelitish  monarchy, 
now  took  a  wider  range.  He  l»ecame  a  king  on  the 
scale  of  the  great  Oriental  sovereigns  of  JCgypt  and 
Persia,  with  a  regular  administration  and  organiza- 
tion of  court  and  camp;  and  he  also  founded  an 
imperial  dominion  which  for  the  first  time  re:di/ed 
the  prophetic  description  of  the  bounds  of  the  cho- 
sen people  (Cen.  xv.  18-21).  The  internal  organ- 
ization now  established  lasted  till  the  final  overthrow 
of  the  monarchy.  Hie  empire  was  of  much  shorter 
duration,  continuing  only  through  the  reigns  of 
David  and  bis  successor  Solomon.  Hut,  tor  the 
period  of  its  existence,  it  lent  a  peculiar  character 
to  the  sacred  history.  For  once,  the  kings  of  Israel 
were  on  a  level  with  the  great  {totcntates  of  the 
world.  David  was  an  in>|>erial  conqueror,  if  not 
of  the  same  magnitude,  vet  of  the  same  kind,  as 
Kameses  or  Cyrus,  —  "I  have  made  thee  a  great 
name  like  unto  the  name  of  the  great  men  that  are 
in  the  earth"  (2  Sam.  vii.  9).  "Thou  hast  shed 
blood  abundantly,  and  hast  made  great  wars"  (1 
Chr.  xxii.  8).  And  as,  on  the  one  hand,  the  exter- 
nal relations  of  life,  and  the  great  incidents  of  war 
and  conquest  receive  an  elevation  by  their  contact 
with  the  religious  history,  so  the  religious  history 
■wells  into  larger  and  broader  dimensions  from  its 
contact  witli  the  course  of  the  outer  world.  The 
enlargement  of  territory,  the  amplification  of  power 
and  state,  leads  to  a  corresponding  enlargement 
and  amplification  of  ideas,  of  imagery,  of  svmpa 
thiea;  and  thus  (humanly  speaking)  the  magnifi- 
cent forebodings  of  a  wider  dispensation  in  the 
prophetic  writings  first  Uvaiue  possible  through 
the  court  and  empire  of  David. 

(a.)  In  the  internal  organization  >f  the  kingdom 
the  first  new  element  that  has  to  l>e  considered  is 
the  royal  family,  the  dynasty,  of  which  David  was 

«  Ewal'l.  Hi.  104.    For  an  vlat>orat«  adaptation  of 
•to  68th  Psalm  to  this  event,  see  Chandler,  li.  M. 
*  In  the  title  ol  the  LXX    said  to  be  David's 

*  when  the  hotue  wan  built  after  the  captivity.1'  It 

*  possible  that  bv  "  the  captivity  "  may  be  inwnt  the 
O+ttvlty  of  the  ark  in  1'hllistU,  as  in  Judg.  xviii.  3». 

e  Compare  the  legends  in  Weil's  lsgrnl*,  p.  16,r>, 
,ad  Iam'i  Selections  from  the  Koran,  p.  229.  Thus 
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the  founder,  a  position  which  entitled  bfm  to  the 
name  of  "  Patriarch  "  (Acts  ii.  29)  and  (ultimately ) 
of  the  ancestor  of  the  Messiah. 

Of  these,  Absalom  and  Adonijah  lioth  inherited 
their  father's  beauty  (2  Sam.  xiv.  25;  1  K.  i.  6); 
but  Solomon  alone  possessed  miy  of  his  higher  qual- 
ities. It  was  from  a  union  of  the  children  of  Sol- 
omon and  Absalom  that  the  royal  line  was  carried 
on  (1  K.  xv.  2).  The  princes  were  under  the  charge 
of  Jehiel  (1  Chr.  xxvii.  32),  perhaps  the  Invite  (1 
Chr.  xv.  21;  2  Chr.  xx.  14),  with  the  exception  of 
Solomon,  who  (according  at  least  to  one  rendering) 
was  under  the  charge  of  Nathan  (2  Sam.  xii.  25). 
l>avid's  strong  parental  affection  for  all  of  them  it 
verv  remarkable  (2  Sam.  xiii.  31,  33,  3(i,  lir.  83, 
xviii.  5,  33,  xix.  4;  1  K.  i.  G). 

(L)  The  military  organization,  which  wna  Id 
fact  inherited  from  Saul,  but  greatly  developed  ly 
David,  was  :is  follows: 

(1.)  "The  Host,"  i.  r.  the  whole  available  mil- 
itary force  of  Israel,  consisting  of  all  males,  capable 
of  Issuing  arms,  and  summoned  only  for  war.  This 
had  always  existed  from  the  time  of  the  first  settle- 
ment in  Canaan,  and  had  Uvn  commanded  by  the 
chief  or  the  judge  who  presided  over  Israel  for  the 
time.  Under  Saul,  we  first  find  the  recognized 
post  of  a  captain  or  commander-in-chief  —  in  the 
person  of  A  brier:  and  under  David  this  post  was 
given,  as  a  rewurd  for  the  assault  on  Jerusalem,  to 
his  nephew  Joaii  (1  Chr.  xi.  (5,  xxvii.  34),  who  con- 
ducted the  army  to  Little  in  the  absence  of  the 
king  (2  S:un.  xii.  2n').  There  were  12  divisions  of 
24,00(1  each,  who  were  held  to  l>e  in  duty  month 
by  month:  and  over  each  of  them  presided  an  of- 
ficer, selected  t»r  this  purpose  from  the  other  mil- 
itary bodies  formed  by  David  (1  Chr.  xxvii.  1-15). 
The  army  was  still  distinguished  fmui  those  of 
surrounding  nations  by  its  primitive  asjiect  of  a 
force  of  infantry  without  cavalrv .  The  only  innova- 
tions as  yet  allowed  were,  the  introduction  of  a  very 
limited  number  of  chariots  c2  Sam.  viii.  4)  and  of 
mules  for  the  princes  and  officers  instead  of  the 
asses  (2  Sam.  xiii.  29,  xviii.  Acconiiug  to  a 
Mussulman  tradition  (Koran,  xxi.  8i»),  David  in- 
vented chain  armor.0  The  usual  weajsms  were  still 
spears  and  shields,  as  appears  from  the  Psalms. 
For  the  general  qu<*tion  of  the  immUrs  and  equijn 
merit  of  the  army,  see  Akms  and  Ahmy. 

(2.)  The  Hody-guard.  This  also  had  existed  in 
the  court  of  Saul,  and  David  himself  had  probably 
liecn  iu  commanding  officer  (1  Sam.  xxii.  14; 
Kwald).  Hut  it  now  assumed  a  peculiar  organ  iza 
lion.  They  were  at  legist  in  name  foreigners,  at 
having  Ijeen  drawn  from  the  Philistines,  protiably 
during  David's  residence  at  the  onirt  of  (Jath. 
Tliey  are  usually  called  from  this  circumr-nnce 
"  t  hcrethites  and  Pelethites,"  but  had  also a  oody 
especially  from  (iathr  amongst  them,  of  whom  the 
name  of  one,  Ittai,  is  preserved,  as  a  faithful  serv 
ant  of  David  (2  Sam.  xv.  19).  The  captain  of  the 
force  was,  however,  not  only  not  a  foreigner,  but  an 
Israelite  of  the  highest  distinction  and  purest  de- 
scent, who  first  ap|«nrs  in  this  capacity,  but  who 
outlived  David,  and  became  the  chief  support  of 

a  good  coat  of  mail  is  often  called  by  the  Arabs 
"  Daoo<lte,"  i.  t.  Davldean. 

A  tradition  in  Jerome  ( Qu.  Htb.  on  1  Chr.  xviii 
17)  speaks  of  their  being  in  the  place  of  the  seventy 
judges  appointed  by  Moses. 

*  But  here  the  reading  is  doubtful  (Kwald,  ii.  V 
note.) 
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(I )  Wins  or  the  Wamiirekji 
(1  Sam.  xxvii.  St  1  Chr.  111.  1) 


▲hi noun  of  Jezrcel  a 


Amnon  or  Jehlel?  t 

( Jer.  V".  7W>. 
M  1  Chr.  xxvii.  S3) 


N.  B.—  There  were, 
(2  8am.  t.  13.  xt.  10), 
lit.  tf)  are  not  named. 


Abigail  of  Cmrmel 

Chilean  or  Daniel 

(1  Chr.  Ui.  1. 
Joe.  Ant.  tIL  1.  4) 


(1  Chr. 


Mucih  a 
of  Gnhur 


Abaa\om 


DAVID 
(II.)  Wrra  ax  llnsoar. 
(2  Sun.  UI.  2-3i  1  Chr.  UL  1-0 

IUwith  a  Abltal  -  Eglahb  a  MieM 


3  eon*  who 
died  (a  Sim. 
xir. 

xvlil.  l«) 


Tnmar  =  RmiOIiOAM 

(or 
Miiienh) 

(*  Sam. 

xiv.  27, 
Jo*.  y<H(. 

vil.8,4) 


(III.)  WlVXS  AT  Jeboiaizm-c 
(2  8am.  t.  1S-16»  1  Chr.  ill.  5-8,  xlr.  4-f) 


Ibhar 

fcbcrir 
HJCX.) 


ElUhuarf  LlipLltt  No'gah  Nepheg  JaphU 
Elwhama     ^^et,  (1  Cur.  ill.  f) 


xiv.  5) 


one  died  B  him  ran* 

f 2  Sasaki*)  aChrl'ulU) 


(2.)  Bathiheba 
(IChr.lli.  5) 


S-aLan 


Jcdldlah 

or 

Sot  dmojc 
(2  Sam.  xii.  25) 
I 


cab* 

(l*hVxv^2j 

Abijam 


the  throne  of  his  son,  namely.  Benaiah,  son  of  the 
chief  priest  Jehoiada,  representative  of  the  eldest 
branch  of  Aaron's  house  (2  Sam.  viii.  18,  xv.  18, 
xx.  23;  1  K.  i.  38,  44). 

(3.)  The  most  peculiar  military  institution  in 
David's  army  was  that  which  arose  out  of  the  pe- 
culiar circumstances  of  his  early  life.  As  the 
nucleus  of  the  Russian  army  is  the  Preobajinsky 
regiment  formed  by  Peter  the  Great  out  of  the 
companions  who  gathered  round  him  in  the  suburb 
of  that  name  in  Moscow,  so  the  nucleus  of  what 
afterwards  became  the  only  standing  army  in  Da- 
vid's forces  was  the  hand  of  600  men  who  had 
gathered  round  him  hi  his  wanderings.  'Die  num- 
ber of  600  was  still  preserved,  with  the  name  of 
Uibborim,  "heroes"  or  "mighty  men."  It  be- 
came yet  further  subdivided  «  into  3  large  bands  of 
200  each,  and  small  bands  of  20  each.  The  small 
bands  were  commanded  by  30  officers,  one  for  each 
band,  who  together  formed  "  the  thirty,"  and  the 
3  large  bands  by  3  officers,  who  together  formed 
•»  the  three,"  and  the  whole  by  one  chief,  "  the  cap- 
lain  of  the  mighty  men  "  (2  Sam.  xxiii.  8-39 ;  1 
"hr.  xi.  9-47).  This  commander  of  the  whole 
fbrcc  was  Abishai,  David's  nephew  (1  Chr.  xi.  20; 
and  comp.  2  Sam.  xvi.  9).  "The  three"  were 
Jaahibeam  (I  Chr.  xi.  11)  or  Adino  (2  Sam.  xxiii. 


«  Taken  In  war 'Jerome,  Qu.  Htb.  ad  2  Sam.  xiil.  37). 

6  Eglab  alone  is  called  "David's  wife"  In  the 
•numeration  2  Sam.  ill.  8.  The  tradition  In  Jerome 
(O*.  Heb  ad  loc.)  says  that  she  was  Mlchal ;  and  (.6. 
mi  2  8am.  vi.  23)  that  she  died  In  giving  birth  to  Ith- 
roiun 

*  The  LXX.  In  2  Sam.  v.  16,  after  having  given 
tubstantlally  the  same  list  as  the  present  Hebrew  text, 
••peats  the  Hit,  with  strange  variations,  as  follows : 
Snmni',  Icssihath,  Nathan,  Uahunaan,  Itbaar,  Theesus, 
Efyhaiat,  Naged,  Xaphtk,  lanatlian,  Leaaawys,  Baal- 
jn»th,  Eliphaatk. 

*  Joasphus  (Ant.  vU.  3,  $  3)  gives  the  following  list, 


8),  FJeazar  (1  Chr.  xi.  12;  2  Sam.  xxiii.  9),  Sham- 
mah  (2  Sam.  xxiii.  11)./  Of  "the  thirty,"  son* 
few  only  are  known  to  fame  elsewhere.  Asahet 
David's  nephew  (1  Chr.  xi.  26;  2  Sam.  ii.  18); 
Fihanan,  the  victor  of  at  least  one  Goliath  (1  Chr. 
xi.  26;  2  Sam.  xxi.  19);  Joel,  the  brother  or  son 
(LXX.)  of  Nathan  (1  Chr.  xi.  38);  Naharai,  the 
armor-lwarer  of  Joab  (1  Chr.  xi.  39;  2  Sam.  xxiii. 
37);  Eliam,^  the  son  of  Ahithophel  (2  Sam.  xxiii. 
34);  Ira,  one  of  David's  priests  (1  Chr.  xi.  40;  2 
Sam.  xxiii.  38,  xx.  26):  Uriah  the  Hittite  (1  Chr. 
xi.  41;  2  Sam.  xxiii.  39,  xi.  3). 

(c.)  Side  by  side  with  this  military  organization 
were  established  social  and  moral  institutions. 
Some  were  entirely  for  pastoral,  agricultural,  and 
financial  purposes  (1  Chr.  xxvii.  25-31),  others  for 
judicial  (1  Chr.  xxvi.  29-32).  Some  few  are 
named  as  constituting  what  would  now  be  called 
the  «ourt  or  council  of  the  king ;  the  councillors, 
Aliithophel  of  Gilo,  and  Jonathan  the  king's 
nephew,  (1  Chr.  xxvii.  32,  33);  the  companion  or 
"fru»dt"  Ilushai  (1  Chr.  xxvii.  33;  2  Sam.  xv. 
37,  xvi.  19);  the  scribe,  Sheva,  or  Seraiah,  and  at 
one  time  Jonathan  (2  Sam.  xx.  25;  1  Chr.  xxvii. 
32);  Jeboshaphat,  the  recorder  or  historian*  (2 
Sam.  xx.  24),  and  Adoram  the  tax  collector,  both 
of  whom  survived  him  (2  Sam.  xx.  24;  1  K.  xii. 

of  which  only  fonr  names  are  identical.  He  states 
that  the  two  last  were  sous  of  the  concubines :  An- 
nus. Kmnus,  Kban,  Nathan,  Satomon,  Jrbar,  EUc^, 
Phalna,  Ennaph»*n,  Ienav, 

'  See  Ewald,  Hi.  178. 

/  The  LXX.  (ef.  2  Sam. 
boseth  the  Canaanite ;  2. 
car,  son  of  Dodo. 

o  Perhaps  the  father  of  Bathsheba,  whose  marnagi 
with  Uriah  would  thus  be  accounted  for.  (See  Blunt 
Coineideneen,  11.x.) 

a  As  in  the  court  of  Persia  (Herod,  vi.  100,  vti  9C 
TilL  100). 
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18,  iv.  3,  6).  Earn  tribe  bail  its  own  head  (1  Chr. 
xxvii.  ltt-22).  Of  these  the  most  remarkable  were 
Elihu,  David's  brother  (probably  Kliab),  prince  of 
Judah  (ver.  18),  and  Jaasiel,  the  son  of  Abner,  of 
beiyarain  (ver.  21). 

but  the  more  peculiar  of  Davh'.'a  institutions 
were  those  directly  hearing  on  religion.  Two 
prophet*  appear  as  the  kind's  constant  advisers. 
Of  these,  Gad,  who  seems  to  liave  been  the  elder, 
had  been  David's  companion  in  exile;  and  from 
his  being  called  "  the  seer."  belongs  probably  to 
the  earliest  form  of  the  prophetic  schools.  Nathan, 
wh>  appears  for  the  first  time  after  the  establish- 
rxent  of  the  kingdom  at  Jerusalem  (2  Sam.  vii.  2), 
U  distinguished  l*>th  liy  his  title  of  "prophet," 
and  by  the  nature  of  the  prophecies  which  he  utters 
(2  Sam.  vii.  5-17,  xii.  1-14),  as  of  the  purest  tvjie 
of  prophetic  dispensation,  and  as  the  hope  of  the 
new  generation,"  which  he  supports  in  the  person 
of  Sobuion  (1  K.  i  ).  Two  high-priest*  also  ap- 
pear—representatives of  the  two  rival  houses  of 
Aaron  (1  Chr.  niv.  3);  here  again,  as  in  the  case 
of  the  two  prophets,  one,  Ahiatliar,*  who  attended  j 
him  at  Jerusalem,  companion  of  his  exile,  and  con-  ' 
nected  with  the  old  time  of  the  judges  ( 1  Chr.  j 
xxvii.  34),  joining  liini  after  the  death  of  Saul,  and 
becoming  afterwards  the  support  of  his  son,  the 
other  Zadok,  who  ministered  at  tiilieon  (1  Chr.  xvi. 
39),  and  who  was  made  the  head  of  the  Aaron ic  fam- 
ily (xxvii.  17).  Itesides  these  four  great  religious 
functionaries  there  were  two  classes  of  sultordinates 
—  prophets,  specially  instructed  in  singing  and 
music,  under  Asaph,  lleman,  the  grandson  of 
Samuel,  and  .ledulhuu  (1  Chr.  xxv.  1-31) — Ijo- 
rites,  or  attendants  On  the  siuietuary,  who  again 
were  subdivided  into  the  guardians  or  the  gates  and 
guardians  of  the  treasures  (1  Chr.  xxvi.  1-28) 
which  had  been  accumulated,  since  the  rucstablish- 
ment  of  the  nation,  hv  >amuel,  Saul,  Abner,  Joab, 
and  David  himself  { 1  <  'hr.  xxvi.  2G-28). 

The  collection  of  those  various  ministers  and 
representatives  of  worship  nmiul  the  capital  must 
have  given  a  new  asjiect  to  the  history  in  David's 
time,  such  as  it  had  not  borne  under  the  discon- 
nected period  of  the  Judges,  but  the  main  pecu- 
liarity of  the  whole  must  have  l*en,  that  it  so  well 
harmonized  with  the  character  (»f  him  who  was  it* 
centre.  As  his  early  martial  life  still  placed  him 
at  the  head  of  the  military  organization  which  had 
iprung  up  around  him,  so  his  early  education  and 
his  natural  disposition  placed  him  at  the  head  of 
his  own  religious  institutions.  Himself  a  prophet, 
a  psalmist,  he  was  one  in  heart  with  tlmsc  wh<*e 
advice  he  sought,  and  whose  arts  he  fostered.  And, 
more  remarkably  still,  though  not  himself  a  priest, 
M  yet  assumed  almost  all  the  functions  usually 
■scribed  to  the  priestly  office,  i  Ie  wore,  as  we  have 
•ten,  Uie  priestly  dress,  offered  the  sacrifices,  gave 
•Jbc  priestly  benediction  (2  Sam.  vi.  14,  17,  18); 
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and,  as  if  to  include  his  whole  court  within  the 
same  sacerdotal  sanctity,  benaiah  the  captain  of  bit 
guard  was  a  priest e  by  descent  (1  Chr.  xxvii.  5), 
and  joined  in  the  sacred  mu»ic  (1  Chr.  xri.  6); 
David  himself  and  "the  captains  of  the  host"  ar- 
ranged the  prophetical  duties  ( 1  ( 'hr.  xxv.  1 ) ;  and 
his  sons  are  actually  called  "  priests  "  (2  Sam.  viii. 
18;  1  Chr.  xviii.  17,  translated  "chief,"  and 
ab\ipxai%  "  c'nef  rulers  "),  as  well  as  Ira,  of  Man- 
asseh  (2  Sam.  xx.  2(J,  translated  "chief  ruler," 
but  I. XX.  Uptvs).  Such  a  union  was  never  seen 
before  or  since  in  the  Jewish  history.  Even  Solo- 
mon fell  lielow  it  in  some  important  points,  but 
from  this  time  the  idea  took  |iossessiou  of  the  Jew- 
ish mind  and  was  never  lost.  What  the  heathen 
historian  Justin  antedates,  by  referring  it  back  to 
Aaron,  is  a  just  description  of  the  effect  of  the 
reign  of  David:  — "  Sacerdos  mox  rex  creator; 
seni|>erquc  exinde  hie  mas  apud  Judiros  fuit  ut  eos- 
dem  reges  et  sacerdotes  halierent ;  quorum  justititt 
religione  permixta,  incredibile  quantum  coaluere  " 
(Justin,  xxxvi.  2). 

(</. )  From  the  internal  state  of  David's  kingdom, 
we  pass  to  its  external  relations.  These  will  be 
found  at  length  under  the  various  countries  to 
which  they  relate.  It  will  be  here  only  necessary 
to  briefly  indicate  the  enlargement  of  hU  domin- 
ions. Within  10  years  from  the  capture  of  Jeru- 
salem, he  had  reduced  to  a  state  of  permanent  sub- 
jection the  I'hii.imtinks''  on  the  west  (2  Sam.  viii. 
1);  the  Moahitks*  on  the  east  C2  Sam.  viii.  2), 
bv  the  exploits  of  benaiah  (2  Sam.  xxiii.  20);  the 
Syrians  on  the  northeast  as  far  as  the  Euphrates-^ 
(2  Sam.  viii.  3):  the  Kno.viirKs?  (2  Sam.  viii. 
14),  on  the  south;  and  finally  the  Ammomtks,* 
who  had  broken  their  ancient  alliance,  and  made 
one  grand  resistance  to  the  advance  of  his  empire 


(2  Sam.  x.  1-19,  xii.  20-31 ; 


These  three  Last 


a  2  Sam.  xii.  25.  Is  by  sou 
"He  put  him  (Solomon )  under  the  hand  of  Nathan  ;  " 
thus  making  Nathan  Solomons  preceptor.  (See 
Chandler,  ii.  272.) 

6  Compare  Blunt,  II.  it. 
e  4  JtfKvf  ry  ytr*i  (Joseph.  Am.  vii  12,  §  4). 
«*  By  the  reduction  of  Uath,  1  Chr.  xviii.  1. 
«  The  punishment  of  the  Moabite*  is  too  obscurely 
warded  to  be  explained  at  length.    A  J  » wish  tradition 
(which  shows  that  there  was  a  wnse  <  f  its  being  ex- 
cessive) maintained  that  it  was  in  consequence  of  the 
fcfoahltee  having  murdered  David's  parents,  when  con- 
>  'hem,  1  Sam.  xxil.  3  (Chandler,  U.  163). 


wars  were  entangled '  with  each  other.  The  last 
and  crowning  point  was  the  siege  of  Kabbah.  The 
ark  went  with  the  host  (2  Sam.  xi.  II).  David 
himself  was  present  at  the  capture  of  the  city  (8 
Sam.  xii.  2  >).  The  savage  treatment  of  the  in- 
habitants —  the  only  instance  as  far  as  ap|>ear8  of 
cruel  severity  against  his  enemies  —  is  perhaps  to 
lie  explained  by  the  formidable  nature  of  their  re- 
sistance —  as  the  like  stain  on  the  generosity  of  the 
black  Prince  in  the  massacre  of  Limoges.  The 
royal  crown,  or  crown  of  Milcom,"  was  placed  on 
David's  head  (2  Sam.  xii.  30),  and,  according  to 
Joseph  us  (.-Inf.  vii.  5)  was  always  worn  by  him 
afterwards.  The  Hebrew  tradition  (Jerome,  Qu. 
llrb.  iul  1  Chr.  xx.  2)  represents  it  as  having  been 
the  diadem  of  the  Ammonite  god  Milcom  or  Mo- 
l<ic-h;  and  that  Ittai  the  Gittite  (doing  what  no 
Israelite  could  have  done,  for  fear  of  (dilution)  tore 
it  from  the  idol's  head,  and  brought  it  to  David. 
The  general  peace  which  followed  was  commem- 
orated in  the  name  of  "the  Peaceful"  (Solomon), 
given  to  the  son  born  to  him  at  this  crisis.* 

To  these  wars  in  general  may  Ins  ascrilied  Ps. 


/  Described  briefly  in  a  Augment  of  Nirolaus  of 
Damascus,  in  Joseph.  Ant.  vii.  5,  §  2,  and  '. 
in  Ens.  Pftrp.  E <-.  ix.  30 

v  To 


*  Fo-  the  details  of  the  punishment,  see  Rabbam 
Chandler  ill.  237.  238)  interprets  it  of  hard  servitude; 
Ewald  <iii.  3*4),  of  actual  torture  and  slaughter. 

»  The  story  appears  to  be  told  twice  over  2  Sam 
viii.  3-14,  x.  1-xl.  1.  xii.  2*-81). 

*  The  go'  le 
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St.,  as  illustrating  loth  the  sacerdotal  character  of 
David,  and  also  his  mode  of  going  forth  to  battle. 
To  the  Kdomite  war,  both  by  it*  title  and  contents 
must  Ikj  ascrilied  I's.  Ix.  6-12  (cviii.  7-13),  dcscrilv- 
ing  Uic  assault  on  I'etra.  I'g.  Ixviii.  may  probably 
have  received  additional  touches,  as  it  was  sung  on 
the  return  of  the  ark  from  the  siege  of  Kabbah." 
I's.  xviii*  (repeated  in  2  Sam.  xxii.)  U  ascrilwd  by 
its  title,  and  appears  from  some  expressions  to 
belong  to  the  day  "  When  the  Ixird  had  delivered 
him  out  of  the  hand  of  all  his  enemies,"  as  well  as 
•  out  of  the  hand  of  Saul"  (2  Sam.  xxii.  1:  Ks. 
xviii.  1 ).  That  "day  "  may  1*  either  at  this  time 
jr  at  the  end  of  his  life.  I's.  xx.  (Syr.  Vers.)  and 
*xi.  relate  to  the  general  union  of  religious  and  of 
tiilitary  excellences  displayed  at  this  time  of  his 
career.  (I's.  xxi.  3,  "  Thou  settest  a  crown  of  pure 
gold  upon  his  bead,"  not  improbably  refers  to  the 
golden  crown  of  Amnion,  2  Sam.  xii.  .30.) 

(3.)  In  describing  the  incidents  of  the  life  of 
David  after  his  accession  to  the  throne  of  Israel, 
most  of  the  details  will  be  best  found  under  the 
names  to  which  they  refer.  Here  it  will  be  need- 
ful only  to  five  a  brief  thread,  enlarging  on  those 
point*  in  which  David  s  individual  character  is 
brought  out. 

Tim*  great  calamities  may  l>c  selected  as  mark- 
ing the  beginning,  middle,  and  close,  of  David's 
otherwise  prosperous  reign ;  which  ap}>cani  to  he 
intimated  in  the  question  of  (iad,  2  Sam.  xxiv.  13, 
"  a  three  r  years'  famine,  a  three  months'  flight,  or 
a  three  days'  |*stilence."  <' 

(a.)  Of  these,  the  first  (the  three  years'  famine) 
introduces  us  to  the  last  notices  of  David's  rela- 
\*  with  the  house  of  Saul.  There  has  often 
a  painful  suspicion  in  later  times,  as  there 
seems  to  have  l»een  at  the  time  (xvi.  7).  that  the 
oracle  which  gave  as  the  cause  of  the  famine  Saul's 
massacre  of  the  (iiheonites,  may  have  been  con- 
nected with  the  di-sirc  to  extinguish  the  last  remains 
of  the  fallen  dynasty,  lint  such  an  explanation  is 
not  needed.  The  massacre  was  probably  the  iiK«st 
recent  national  crime  that  had  left  any  deep  im- 
pression; and  the  whole  tenor  of  David's  conduct 
towards  Saul's  family  is  of  an  opposite  kind.  It 
was  then  that  he  took  the  opportunity  of  removing 
Uic  liodies  of  Saul  and  Jonathan  to  their  own 
ancestral  sepulchre  at  Zclah  (2  Sam.  xxi.  14);  and 
it  was  then,  or  shortly  liefore,  that  he  gave  a  jx?r- 
manent  home  and  restored  all  the  projierty  of  the 
family  to  MephiUnsheth,  the  only  surviving  son  of 
Jonathan  (2  Sam.  ix.  1-13,  xxi.  7).  The  seven 
who  perished  were,  two  sons  of  Saul  by  Kizpah. 
and  five  grandsons  —  sons  of  Merab/  and  Adriel 
(2  Sam.  xxi.  8). 

mained  long  afterward*  M  trophies  In  the  temple  at 
Jerusalem  (2  Sam.  Till.  7  ;  Cant.  Iv.  4).  [Arms.  StuUl, 
p.  162  ]  The  brans  was  lined  for  the  brnxen  banian  and 
pillars  (2  Sam.  vill  8;  LXX.). 

"  See  IlenRstcubcrjr  on  I's.  lxviil. 

t>  The  Imagery  of  the  thunderstorm,  Ps.  xvill.  7-14. 
may  possibly  allude  to  the  events  either  of  2  Sam.  v. 
20-24  (Chandler,  li.  211),  or  of  2  Sam.  vi.  8. 

c  So  LXX.  and  1  Chr  xxi.  12,  instead  of  seven. 

•/  Ewald,  ill.  207. 

*  That  this  incident  took  place  early  in  the  relen, 
tppears  il)  from  the  frcshnww  of  the  allusion  to  Saul's 
act  (2  Sain.  xxi.  1-8) ;  (2)  from  the  allusion*  to  the 
massacre  of  Saul's  sons  in  xix.  28 ;  (3)  from  the  ap- 
parent connection  of  the  story  with  ch.  Ix. 
/  The  mepliou  of  Adilel  necessitate*  the  reading  of 
,  for  SHehal. 
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(A.)  The  second  group  of  incklmt*  contain*  ths 
tragedy  of  David's  life,  which  grew  in  ail  its  parti 
out  of  the  polygamy,  with  its  evil  consequences, 
into  which  he  had  plunged  on  liecoming  king 
Underneath  the  splendor  of  his  last  glorious  cam. 
Jiaign  against  the  Ammonites,  was  a  dark  story, 
known  prol  ably  at  that  time  only  to  a  very  few, 
and  even  in  later  times  u  kept  as  much  as  possible 
out  of  the  view  of  the  people,  but  now  recognized 
as  one  of  the  most  instructive  jsirtions  of  his  career 
—  the  double  crime  of  adultery  with  Hathsheba, 
and  of  the  virtual  murder  of  Triah.  The  crimes* 
are  undoubtedly  those  of  a  common  Oriental  despot 
Hut  the  rebuke  of  Nathan;  the  sudden  revival  tl 
the  king's  conscience;  his  grief  for  the  sickness  of 
the  child ;  the  gathering  of  his  uncles  and  elder 
brothers  around  him;  his  return  of  hope  and  peace; 
are  characteristic  of  David,  and  of  David  only. 
And  if  we  add  to  these  the  two  psalms,  the  32d 
and  the  51st,  of  which  the  first  by  its  acknowledged 
internal  evidence,  the  2d  by  its  title  '  also  claim  to 
l»elong  to  this  crisis  of  David's  life,  we  shall  feel 
that  the  instruction  drawn  from  the  sin  has  more 
than  compensated  to  us  at  least  for  the  scandal 
occasioned  by  it. 

Hut,  though  the  "free  spirit  "  and  "  clean  heart" 
of  David  returned,  and  though  the  birth  of  Solomon 
was  as  auspicious  as  if  nothing  had  occurred  to 
trouble  the  victorious  festival  which  succeeded  it; 
the  clouds  from  this  time  gathered  over  David's 
fortunes,  and  henceforward  "  the  sword  never  de- 
parted from  his  house"  (2  Sam.  xii.  10).  Ths 
outrage  on  his  daughter  Tainar;  the  murder  of  hii 
eldest  son  Amnon:  and  then  the  revolt  of  his  beat 
beloved  Absalom,  brought  on  the  crisis,  which  once 
more  sent  him  forth  a  wanderer,  as,  in  the  days 
when  he  lied  from  Saul ;  and  this,  the  heaviest  trial 
of  his  life,  was  aggravated  by  the  impetuosity  of 
.loab,  now  perhaps  from  his  complicity  in  David's 
crime  more  unmanageable1  than  ever.  The  rebell- 
ion was  fostered  apparently  by  the  growing  jealousy 
of  the  tribe  of  Judah  at  seeing  their  king  absorbed 
into  the  whole  nation ;  and  if,  as  appears  from '  2 
Sam.  xi.  3,  xxiii.  34,  Ahithophcl  was  the  grand- 
father of  ltathsheba,  its  main  supporter  was  one 
whom  David  had  provoked  by  his  own  crimes.  For 
'its  general  course,  the  reader  is  referred  to  tbe 
names  just  mentioned.  Hut  two  or  three  of  its 
'  scenes  relate  so  touchingly  and  peculiarly  to  David, 
:that  this  is  the  place  for  dwelling  uj>on  then.. 

The  first  is  the  most  detailed  description  of  any 
single  day  that  we  find  in  the  Jewish  history, 
i  It  was  apparently  early  on  the  morning  of  the 
1  day  alter  he  had  received  the  news  of  the  rebellion 
[at  Hebron  that  the  king  left  the  city  of  Jerusalem 
|  on  foot.  He  was  accompanied  by  a  vast  concourse; 
in  the  midst  of  which  he  and  his  l*jdy-  guard  wen 


0  It  Is  omitted  in  the  Chronicles. 

a  This  Is  the  subject  of  one  of  the  apmryjhal  col 
loquiea  of  David  (Fabric.  Onl.  jif  udrpixr.  V.  T.  L 
WOO).    The  story  Is  also  told  in  the  Koran  (xxxvtlt. 
20-24).  and  wild  legends  are  formed  out  of  it  (Weil's 
Lrg'tv/s,  p.  158-160,  170). 

<  Kvrald  places  it  after  the  Captivity.  Ft 3m  tbt 
two  hut  verses  (li.  18.  19)  this  would  be  the 
certain  conclusion.  But  is  It  not  allowable  I 
these  rentes  to  be  an  adaptation  of  the  psalm  to  thai 
later  time  ? 

*  See  Blunt's  Coinriihntrs,  II.  xt.  for  a  theory  p** 
haps  too  much  elaborated,  yet  not  without  some  foun- 
dation. 

1  Blunt  It  x. :  Jerome,  Qu.  Heb.  on  2  Sam.  A  I 
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•nospicuoua.  Tbey  started  from  a  nouse  on  the 
mtskirta  of  Uie  city  (2  Sam.  xv.  17,  LXX.),  and 
tvery  stage  of  tbe  mournful  procession  was  marked 
by  nonie  incident  which  called  forth  a  proof  of  the 
deep  and  lasting  affection  which  the  king's  jieculiar 
character  liad  the  power  of  inspiring  in  all  who 
knew  him.  The  first  distinct  halt  was  by  a  solitary 
olive-tree  (2  Sam.  xv.  18,  LXX  ),  that  iu.aU-*]  the 
road  to  the  wilderness  of  the  Jordan.  Amongst 
his  iniard  of  Philistines  and  his  faithful  company 
of  tKK)"  he  observed  Ittai  of  (iath.  and  with  Uie 
true  nobleness  of  his  character  entreated  tlie  1'hilis- 
tine  chief  not  to  [leril  his  own  or  his  countrymen's 
lives  in  the  service  of  a  fallen  and  a  stranger  sov- 
ereign. Hut  Ittai  declared  his  resolution  <  with  a 
fervor  which  almost  inevitably  refills  a  like  profes- 
sion made  altwwt  on  the  same  sjK>t  to  the  great 
descendant  of  David  centuries  afterwards)  to  follow 
him  in  life  and  in  death.  They  all  passed  over  the 
ravine  of  the  Kedroii;  and  here,  when  it  liecamc 
ap|orent  that  the  king  was  really  l«ent  on  departure, 
i  he  whole  land  wept  with  a  loud  voice"  — I  he 
mountain  and  the  valley  resounded  with  the  wail 
of  the  j#ople.  At  this  point  they  were  overtaken 
by  the  two  priest*,  /.adok  and  Abiathar,  bringing 
the  ark  from  its  place  i>n  tbe  sacred  ] m i  11  to  accom- 
pany David  on  his  flight  —  Abiathar,  the  elder, 
going  forward  up  the  mountain,  as  the  multitude 
defiled  past  him.  Again,  with  a  spirit  worthy  of 
the  king,  who  w  is  prophet  as  well  as  priest,  David 
turned  tin-in  back,  lie  had  no  superstitious  Ixdief 
in  the  ark  as  a  charm;  he  had  o*>  much  reverence 
for  it  to  ri^k  it  in  his  personal  jieril.  And  now  the 
whole  crowd  turned  up  the  mountain  pathway;  all 
wailing,  all  w'.th  their  heads  muffled  as  they  went: 
the  king  only  distinguished  from  the  rest  by  his 
uusahdalled  feel.  At  the  top  of  the  mountain, 
consecrated  by  an  altar  of  worship,  they  were  met 
by  llushai  the  Archile,  the  friend."  as  he  was 
officially  called,  of  the  king.  The  priestly  garment, 
which  he  wore ''  after  the  fashion,  as  it  woidd  seem, 
of  David's  chief  officers,  was  torn,  and  his  head 
was  smeared  with  dust,  in  the  bitterness  of  his 
grief.  In  him  David  saw  his  first  gleam  of  hope. 
A  moment  before,  the  tidings  had  come  of  the 
treason  of  Ahithophel;  and  to  frustrate  his  designs 
llushai  was  sent  back,  just  in  time  to  meet  Absalom 
arriving  from  Hebron.  It  was  noon  when  David 
passed  over  the  mountain  top,  and  now,  as  Jerusalem 
was  left  behind,  and  the  new  scene  o|>ened  before 
him,  two  new  characters  appeared,  Isith  in  con- 
itect'wn  with  the  hostile  trilie  of  llenjamin.  whose 
territory  tin* v  were  entering.  One  was  Ziba,  ser- 
vant of  Mephibosiieth,  taking  advantage  of  the  civil 
war  to  make  his  own  fortunes.  At  IJahuriin,  also 
evidently  on  the  downward  pass,  came  forth  one  of 
its  inhabitants,  Shiuiei,  in  whose  furious  curses 
broke  out  the  long  suppressed  hatred  of  the  fallen 
family  of  Saul,  as  well  jicrhaps  as  the  js.pular  feel- 
ing against  the  murderer'  of  I'riah.  With  charac- 
teristic replies  to  both,  the  king  descended  to  the 
•ordnn  valley  (2  Sam.  xvi.  14;  and  comp.  xvii.  22; 
lo*.  Aril,  vii.  !>.  §  4)  and  there  rested  after  the 
long  and  eventful  day  at  the  ford  or  bridge <<  { Alnm ) 


a  K*ald.  Hi.  177  note.  According  to  the  run  'lug 
».  GMar,m  for  titttim. 

f>  2  Sain,  xv.  32.  Cuttoneth:  tuf  X'^a. :  A.  V. 
•  coat.'' 

e  Blunt,  IT.  x. 

<t  Comp.  2  Sam.  x».  2«,  xix.  18  (both  Chetib  ;  th; 
Uri  boa  Ataboth,  I.  «.  tne  "  plains  "  or  «  desert*  ). 


'of  tlie  river.  At  midnight  they  were  at  I  used  by 
the  arrival  of  the  two  sons  of  tlie  high-priests,  and 
by  break  of  dawn  they  had  reached  the  oppoaitt 
side  iti  Rafety. 

To  the  dawn  of  that  morning  is  to  l#  ascribed 
I*s.  iii.,  and  (according  to  Ewald,  though  this  deems 
less  certain)  to  tlie  previous  evening.  I's.  iv.  l'e. 
cxliii.  by  its  title  in  the  LXX.,  »  When  his  son 
was  pursuing  him,"  belongs  to  this  time.  Also  by 
long  popular  lielief  the  trans-lordanic  exile  of  Pg. 
xlii.  has  lieen  supposed  to  be  David,  and  the  com- 
plaints of  l's.  lv.,  lxix,  and  cix.,  to  be  levelled 
ag»ii:.st  Ahithophel. 

The  history  of  the  remaining  |>eriod *  of  tha 
rclxdlion  is  compressed  into  a  brief  summary.  Ma- 
hanaim  was  the  capital  of  David's  exile,  as  it  had 
been  of  the  exiled  house  of  Saul  [2  Sam.  xvii.  24, 
ctiuip.  ii.  8,  12).  Three  great  chiefs  of  that  pastoral 
district  are  s)>ecially  mentioned  as  snpjiorting  him; 
one,  of  great  age,  not  l>efore  named,  llar/.illai  the 
liileadile;  the  two  others,  Isiimd  to  liim  by  former 
ties,  Shobi,  the  son  of  David's  ancient  friend  Na- 
hasli,  jirobably  put  by  David  in  his  brother's  place 
(xii.  30,  x.  2);  and  iMachir,  the  son  of  Amiuiel, 
the  former  protector  of  the  child  of  David's  friend 
Jonathan  hi  Sam.  xvii.  27,  ix.  4).  His  forces  were 
arranged  under  the  three  great  military  officers  who 
remained  faithful  to  his  fortunes  —  J oah,  captain 
of  the  host ;  Abishai,  captain  of  "  the  mighty  men ; " 
and  Ittai.  who  seems  to  have  taken  the  place  of 
Itenaiah  ( haul  he  wavered  in  his  allegiance,  or  was 
he  appointed  afterwards'.'),  as  captain  of  the  guard 
(2  >ain.  xviii.  2).  (.hi  Absalom's  side,  was  David's 
nephew,  Amoaa  {ib.  xvii.  2,1).  The  warlike  spirit 
of  the  old  king  and  of  his  faithful  followers  at  this 
extremity  of  their  fortunes  is  well  depicted  by 
llushai,  "chafed  in  their  minds,  as  n  bear  robbed 
of  her  whelps  in  the  •  field  '  (or  a  tierce  wild  boar 
in  the  .Ionian  valley,  LXX.);"  the  king  himself, 
as  of  old,  "  lodging  not  with  the  people."  but  »  hid 
in  some  pit  or  some  other  place"  42  Sam.  xvii.  8, 
!>).  The  fund  battle  was  fought  in  the  "  forest  of 
Kphr.um,"  which  terminated  in  the  accident  lead- 
ing to  the  death  '  of  Absalom.  At  this  |«int  tlie 
narrative  resumes  its  minute  detail.  As  if  to  mark 
the  greatness  of  the  calamity,  every  particular  of 
iU  first  reception  is  recorded.  David  was  waiting 
the  event  of  the  battle  in  the  gateway  of  Mahanaim. 
Two  messengers,  each  endeavoring  to  outstrip  the 
other,  were  seen  running  breathless  from  the  field. 
The  first  who  arrived  was  Ahimaaz,  the  son  of 
/.adok,  already  employed  as  a  messenger  on  the 
first  day  of  the  king's  flight.  He  had  l«en  en- 
treated by  Joab  not  to  make  himself  the  IxKirer  of 
tidings  so  mournful ;  and  it  would  seem  that  when 
he  came  to  the  point  his  heart  failed,  and  he  spjke 
only  of  the  great  confusion  in  which  he  had  left  the 
army.  At  this  moment  the  other  messengtr  burst 
in  —  a  stranger,  perhaps  an  Ethiopian  u  —  and 
abruptly  revealed  the  fatal  news  (2  Sam.  xviii.  11)- 
32).  |(  t  sin.]  The  passionate  burst  of  grief  which 
followed,  is  one  of  the  best  proofs  of  the  deep  affec- 
tion of  David's  character.  He  wrapt  himself  up 
in  his  sorrow;  and  even  at  the  very  moment  of  hit 


'  If  K*-«ld's  interpretation  or  2  Sam.  xxhr.  18  bt 
enrrwt,  It  was  3  months.  The  Jewish  tra'Ution  (lr 
Jerome,         ll<>>.  on  2  Sam.  iv.  4)  mak«»*  It  0. 

/  For  the  Mussulman  legend,  m-o  Weil,  p.  161. 

j  "  t'ushi  "  —  or  Hebrew  ha- 1  Vv/ii,  with  the  artirl* 
It  is  doubtful  whether  it  is  a  proper  mm* 
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triumph,  he  could  not  forget  the  hand  that  had 
•lain  his  ton.  He  made  a  solemn  vow  to  supersede 
Joab  by  Amasa,  and  in  this  was  laid  the  lasting 
breach  between  himself  and  bis  powerful  nephew, 
which  neither  the  one  nor  the  other  ever  forgave 
(2  Sam.  xix.  13). 

The  return  was  marked  at  even'  stage  by  rejoic- 
ing and  amnesty,  —  Shitnei  forgiven,  Xlephibo- 
lhctha  partially  reinstated,  Barzillai  rewarded  by 
the  gifts,  long  remembered,  to  his  son  Chimiiam 
(2  Sam.  xix.  10-40;  1  K.  ii.  7).  Judah  was  first 
recoi>ciled.  The  embers  of  the  insurrection  still 
smouldering  (2  Sam.  xix.  41-43)  in  David's  hered- 
itary enemies  of  the  tribe  of  Benjamin  were  tram- 
pled out  by  the  mixture  of  boldness  and  sagacity 
in  Joab,  now.  after  the  murder  of  Amasa,  once 
more  in  his  old  position.  And  David  again  reigned 
in  undisturbed  i*ace  at  Jerusalem  (2  Sam.  xx. 
1-22).* 

(c.)  The  closing  period  of  David's  life,  with  the 
exception  of  one  great  calamity,  may  be  considered 
H  a  gradual  pre|iarntiori  for  the  reign  of  his  suc- 
cessor. This  calamity  was  the  three  days'  pesti- 
lence which  visited  Jerusalem  at  the  warning  of  the 
prophet  Oad.  The  occasion  whicli  led  to  this 
warning  was  the  census  of  the  people  taken  by  Joab 
at  the  king's  orders  (2  Sam.  xxiv.  1-9;  1  Chr.  xxi. 
1-7,  xxvii.  23,  24);  an  attempt  not  unnaturally 
suggests  by  the  increase  of  his  power,  but  imply- 
ing a  confidence  and  pride  alien  to  the  spirit  incul- 
cated on  the  kings  of  the  chosen  people  [see  Num- 
bers]. Joab's  repugnance  to  the  measure  was 
■uch  that  he  refused  altogether  to  number  Levi  and 
Benjamin  (I  Chr.  xxi.  6).  The  king  also  scrupled 
to  number  tho*e  who  were  under  20  years  of  age 
(1  Chr.  xxvii.  23),  and  the  final  result  never  was 
recorded  in  the  "Chronicles  of  King  David  "  (1 
Chr.  xxvii.  24).  The  plague,  however,  and  its  ces- 
sation were  commemorated  down  to  the  latest  tintea 
of  the  Jewish  nation.  Possibly  Ps.  xxx.  and  xci. 
had  reference  (whether  David's  or  not)  to  this  time. 
But  a  more  certain  mcn>orial  was  preserved  on  the 
exact  spot  which  witnessed  the  close  of  the  pesti- 
lence, or,  as  it  was  called,  like  the  Black  Death  of 
1348,  «  The  Death."  Outside  the  walls  of  Jerusa- 
lem, Arauuah  or  Oman,  a  wealthy  J eb unite  —  per- 
haps even  the  ancient  king  of  Jebus  (2  Sam.  xxiv. 
23 )c  —  possessed  a  threshing-floor;  there  he  and 
bis  sons  were  engaged  in  threshing  the  corn  gath- 
ered in  from  the  harvest  (1  Chr.  xxi.  20).  At  this 
spot  an  awful  vision  appeared,  such  as  is  described 
in  the  later  days  of  Jerusalem,  of  the  Angel  of  the 
I-ord  stretching  out  a  drawn  sword  between  earth 
and  sky  over  the  devoted  city.''    The  scene  ot  such 


■  The  injustice  don*  to  Mephibosheth  by  this  divis- 
ion of  his  property  wm  believed  In  later  traditions  to 
be  the  sin  which  drew  down  the*  divUion  of  David's 
kingdom  (Jerome,  (Ju.  lib.  on  2  Sain.  xix.).  The 
anewtion  i*  argued  at  length  by  Selden,  Dt  Snecrs*ions, 
i.  25,  pp.  67,  H8.    (Chandler,  "ii.  376.) 

b  To  many  English  readers,  the  events  and  names 
of  this  period  have  acquired  a  double  interest  from  the 
power  and  skill  with  which  Dryden  has  made  the  story 
cf  "  Absalom  and  Achitophel  "  the  basis  of  hi*  political 
pcem  on  the  Court  of  King  Charles  II. 

c  In  the  original  the  expression  is  much  stronger 
than  In  the  A.  V.— "Araunah,  the  king."  [See 
aaAtmit.] 

d  This  apparition  is  also  described  in  a  fragment 
•f  the  heathen  historian  Eupolcmua  (Bus.  Pnrp  Er. 
ht  30),  but  is  confused  with  the  warning  of  Nathan 
Igainst  building  the  Temple.    "  An  angel  pointed  out 
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an  apparition  at  such  a  moment  was  at 
marked  out  for  a  sanctuary.  David  demanded, 
and  Araunah  willingly  granted,  the  site;  the  altar 
was  erected  on  the  rock  of  the  threshing-floor;  the 
place  was  called  by  the  name  of  "  Morvih  n  (2  Chr. 
iii.  1);  and  for  the  first  time  a  noly  place,'  sancti- 
fied by  a  vision  of  the  Divine  presence,  was  recog- 
nized in  Jerusalem.  It  was  this  spot  which  after- 
wards became  the  altar  of  the  Temple,  and  there- 
fore the  centre  of  the  national  worship,  with  but 
slight  interruption,  for  more  than  1000  years,  and 
it  is  even  contended  that  the  same  sj>ot  is  the  rock, 
still  regarded  with  almost  idolatrous  veneration,  in 
the  centre  of  the  .Mussulman  "  Dome  of  the  Kock  " 
(see  I*rofessor  Willis  in  Williams's  IMy  City,  ii.). 

The  selection  of  the  site  of  this  altar  probably 
revived  the  schemes  of  »ho  king  for  the  building  of 
a  permanent  edifice  »o  receive  the  ark,  which  stiB 
remained  inside  Ms  own  palace  in  its  temporary 
tent.  Such  schemes,  we  are  told,  he  had  enter- 
tained after  the  capture  of  Jerusalem,  or  at  the  end 
of  his  wars.  Two  reasons  were  given  for  their  de- 
lay. One,  that  the  ancient  nomadic  form  /  of  wor- 
ship was  not  yet  to  be  abandoned  (2  Sam.  vii.  6): 
the  other,  that  David's  wars  ?  unfitted  him  to  be 
the  founder  of  a  scat  of  peaceful  worship  (1  Chr. 
xxii.  8).  But  a  solemn  assurance  was  given  that 
his  dynasty  should  continue  "  for  ever  "  to  continue 
the  work  (2  Sam.  vii.  13;  1  Chr.  xxii.  9,  10). 
Such  a  founder,  and  the  ancestor  of  such  a  dynasty, 
was  Solomon  to  be,  and  to  him  therefore  the 
stores*  and  the  plans  of  the  future  Temple  (accord- 
ing to  1  Chr.  xxii.  2-19,  xxviii.  1-xxix.  19)  were 
committed. 

A  formidable  conspiracy  to  interrupt  the  succes 
sion  broke  out  in  the  last  days  of  David's  reign  [see 
Apoxijah],  which  detached  from  his  person  two 
of  his  court,  who  from  personal  oftensc  or  adherence 
to  the  ancient  family  had  t>een  alienated  from  him 
—  Joab  and  Abiathar.  But  Zadok,  Nathan,  Be- 
naiah,  Shimei,  and  Kei '  remaining  firm,  the  plot 
was  stifled,  and  Solomon's  inauguration  took  place 
under  his  father's  auspices*  (1  K.  i.  1-53). 

The  Psalms  which  relate  to  this  period  are,  by 
title,  l's.  xcii.;  by  internal  evidence,  Ps.  ii. 

By  this  time  David's  infirmities  bad  grown  upon 
him.  The  warmth  of  his  exhausted  frame  was  at- 
tempted to  l>e  restored  by  the  introduction  of  a 
young  Shunammite,  of  the  name  of  Abishag,  men- 
tioned apparently  for  the  sake  of  an  incident  which 
grew  up  in  connection  with  her  out  of  the  later 
events  (1  K.  i.  1,  ii.  17).  His  last  song  is  pre- 
served—  a  striking  union  of  the  ideal  of  a  just 
ruler  which  he  liad  placed  before  him,  and  of  the 


the  place  where  the  altar  was  to  be,  but 
to  build  the  Temple,  as  bring  stained  with  blood,  and 
having  fought  many  wars.    Ilia  name  was  i>us* 


than." 

*  In  1  Chr.  xxi.  26,  a  Are  from  heaven  desrendn  to 
sanctify  the  altar.  This  is  not  mentioned  in  2  Stun, 
xxiv. 

/  This  is  the  subject  of  one  of  the  apocryplial  col- 
loquies (Fabric.  Ok/,  ptrwltpisr.  V.  T.  1.  1004). 

9  In  this  respect  David  still  belonged  to  the  older 
generation  of  heroes.    (See  Jerome,  Qu.  Hrb.  ad  loe.. 

A  Eupolemus  (Eus.  Prtrp.  Ev.  ix.  80)  makes  David 
send  fleets  for  these  stores  to  Elath  and  to  Opbir. 

i  Jerome  (Qu.  Htb.  ad  loe. )  renders  Rei  =  Ira,  no 
Improbably.  Ewald's  conjecture  (111.  266,  note)  to  thW 
he  is  Identical  with  Raddai. 

*  Eupolemus  (Eus.  Prtrp.  Er.  Ir  80)  »<M«-  »• 
high-priest  Eli." 
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lifficulties  which  he  had  felt  in  realizing  it  (2  Sam. 
xxiii.  1-7).  1 1  in  last  words,  as  recorded,  to  his 
lucccssor,  are  general  exhortations  to  his  duty, 
:omhi»ed  with  warnings  against  Joab  unci  Shiruei, 
and  charges  to  remember  the  children  of  BarziUai 
(1  K.  ii.  1-U>. 

He  died,  according  to  Josephus  (Ant.  viii.  15, 
§  2),  at  the  age  of  70,  and  "  was  buried  in  the  city 
t»f  David."  •  After  the  return  from  the  Captivity, 
"  the  sepulchres  of  David  "  were  still  pointed  out 
"between  Sil»>ah  and  the  house  of  the  'mighty 
men,'  "  oi  "the  guardhouse"  (Xeh.  iii.  10).  His 
tomb,  which  Iteo  me  the  general  sepulchre  of  the 
kings  of  Judah,  was  [tinted  out  in  the  latest  times 
of  the  Jewish  people.  »  His  sepulchre  is  with  us 
unt:»  this  day,"  says  St.  Peter  at  Pentecost  (Act** 
ii.  2'J);  and  Josephus  (Ant.  vii.  15,  §  3;  xiii.  8, 
§  4;  xvi.  7,  §  1)  stites  that,  Solomon  having  buried 
a  vast  treasure  in  the  tomb,  one  of  its  chaml>ers 
was  broken  open  by  Hyrcanus,  and  another  by 
Herod  the  Great.  It  is  said  to  have  fallen  into 
ruin  in  the  time  of  Hadrian  (Dion  Cassius,  lxix. 
14).  In  Jerome's  time  a  tomb,  so  called,  was  the 
object  of  pilgrimage  (J-.'p.  nil  M net  11.  17  (40)),  but 
apparently  in  the  neight>orhood  of  liethlehem.  Hie 
shown  as  such  from  the  Crusades  to  the 
day  is  on  the  southern  hill  of  modern  Jeru- 
aalem  commonly  called  Mount  Zion,  under  the  so- 
called  "  Camaculum."  l  or  the  description  of  it 
see  Ilarclav's  City  of  the  Urent  Kin;/,  p.  201).  For 
the  traditions  concerning  it  sec  Williams's  lUy 
City,  ii.  5O!)-510.  The  so-called  "Tombs  of  the 
Kings  "  have  of  Late  been  claimed  as  the  royal  sep- 
ulchre by  De  Saulcy  (ii.  102-215),  who  brought  to 
the  Ixnivre  (where  it  may  be  seen)  what  he  bclie\ed 
to  be  the  lid  of  l>avid's  sarcophagus.  P>ut  these 
tomta  are  outslle  the  walLs,  and  therefore  cannot 
he  identified  with  the  tomb  of  David,  which  was 
emphatically  within  the  walls  (see  Robinson,  iii. 
252,  note). 

The  character  of  David  has  l>een  so  naturally 
brought  out  in  the  incidents  of  his  life  that  it  need 
not  be  here  described  in  detail.  In  the  complexity 
af  its  elements,*  passion,  tenderness,  generosity, 
Serceness  —  the  soldier,  the  shepherd,  the  |»oet,  the 
itatesman,  the  priest,  the  prophet,  the  king —  the 
romantic  friend,  the  chivalrous  leader,  the  devoted 
father  —  there  is  no  character  of  the  O.  T.  at  all  to 
be  compared  to  it.  Jacob  cornes  nearest  in  the 
variety  of  elements  included  within  it.  Hut  David's 
diameter  stands  at  a  higher  point  of  the  sacred 
history,  and  represents  the  Jewish  people  just  at  the 
moment  of  their  transition  from  the  lofty  virtues 
uf  the  older  system  to  the  fuller  civilization  and 
cultivation  of  the  later.  In  this  manner  he  becomes 
naturally,  if  one  may  so  say,  the  likeness  or  por- 
trait of  the  last  and  grandest  development  of  the 
Datiot  and  of  the  monarchy  in  the  jierson  and  the 
[eriod  of  the  Messiah.  In  a  sense  more  than  figu- 
rative, he  is  the  type  and  prophecy  of  Jesus  Christ. 
Christ  is  not  called  the  son  of  Abraham,  or  of  Ja- 


«  A  striking  legend  of  his  death  U  preferred  in 
Weil's  Ltzends,  pp.  109,  170;  a  very  absurd  one,  in 
Uasnage,  Hit.  ilts  Jui/s,  bk.  v.  eh.  2. 

&  This  variety  of  elements  Is  strikingly  expressed 
In  the  Song  of  David,"  a  poem  written  by  the  uufor- 
*unate  Christopher  Smart  in  charcoal  on  the  walls  of 
aie  cell,  in  the  intervals  of  madness. 

'•  It  may  be  remarked  that  the  name  never  appears 
%m  given  to  any  one  else  in  the  Jewtxh  history,  as  if, 
in  the  Papacy,  it  was  too  sacred  to  be 
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'  cob,  or  of  Moses,  but  he  was  truly  "  the  mo  at 

David." 

To  his  own  people  his  was  the  name  most  dearly 
cherished  after  their  first  ancestor  Abraham. 
"  The  city  of  David,"  " the  house  of  David,"  "  the 
throne  of  David,"  "the  seed  of  David,"  "the  oath 
sworn  unto  David  "  (the  pledge  of  the  continuance 
of  his  dynasty),  are  expressions  which  pervade  the 
whole  of  the  Old  Testament  and  all  the  figurative 
language  of  the  New,  and  they  serve  to  mark  the 
lasting  significance  of  his  appearance  in  historv.r 

His  Psalms  (whether  those  actually  written  by 
himself  l»e  many  or  few)  have  been  the  source  of 
consolation  and  instruction  beyond  any  other  part 
of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures.  In  them  appear  quali- 
ties of  mind  and  religious  perceptions  not  before  ex- 
pressed in  the  sacred  writings,  but  emiucutly  char- 
acteristic of  David,  —  the  love  of  nature,  the  sense 
of  bin,  and  the  tender,  ardent  trust  in,  and  com- 
munion with,  Cod.  No  other  part  of  tlie  Old  Tes- 
tament comes  so  near  to  the  spirit  of  the  New. 
The  Psalms  are  the  only  expressions  of  devotion 
which  have  been  equally  used  through  the  whole 
Christian  Church  —  Abyssinian,  Greek,  Latin,  Pu- 
ritan, Anglican. 

The  difficulties  which  attend  on  his  character  are 
valuable  as  proofs  of  the  impartiality  of  Scripture 
in  recording  them,  and  as  indications  of  the  union 
of  natural  power  and  weakness  which  his  character 
included.  The  Pabbis  in  former  times,  and  critics 
(like  Hayle) "  in  later  times,  have  seized  on  its  dark 
features  and  exaggerated  them  to  the  utmost.  And 
it  has  been  often  asked,  both  by  the  scoffers  and 
the  serious,  how  the  man  alter  God's  *  own  heart 
could  have  murdered  Uriah,  and  seduced  Hathsheba, 
and  tortured  the  Ammonites  to  death  V  An  ex- 
tract from  one  who  is  not  a  too-indulgent  critic  of 
sacred  characters  expresses  at  once  the  common 
sense  and  the  religious  lesson  of  the  whole  matter. 
"  Who  is  calkd  •  the  man  after  God's  own  heart '  ? 
David,  the  Hebrew  king,  had  fallen  into  sins 
enough  —  blackest  crimes  —  there  was  no  want  of 
sin.  And  therefore  the  untwlievcrs  sneer,  and  ask 
♦Is  this  your  man  according  to  God's  heart V' 
The  sneer,  I  must  say,  seems  to  me  but  a  shallow 
one.  What  are  faults,  what  are  the  outward  de- 
tails of  a  life,  if  the  inner  secret  of  it,  the  remorse, 
temptations,  the  often  hafHed,  never  ended  struggle 
of  it  be  forgotta  ?  .  .  .  David's  life  and  history, 
as  written  for  us  in  those  P.ialms  of  his,  I  consider 
to  be  the  truest  emblem  ever  given  us  of  a  man's 
tnoral  progress  and  warfare  here  below.  All  earnest 
souls  will  ever  discern  in  it  the  faithful  struggle  of 
an  earnest  human  soul  towards  what  is  good  and 
best.  Struggle  often  baffled  —  sore  hafHed  —  driven 
as  into  entire  wreck :  yet  a  struggle  never  ended, 
ever  with  tears,  repentance,  true  tmconquerahle  pur- 
pose l)egun  anew"  (Carlyle's  Utrvcs  and  Hero- 
U'nrsf.ip,  p.  72).  A.  P.  S. 

*  The  concilialion  of  I  Sam.  xvi.  14-23  with 
xvii.  12-11,  55-58  (see  I.  4  of  the  a! tide  above) 


to  Bay  le,  on  the 
of  taking  into  account  the  rirruuwtanres  of 
Duvld's  age  and  country,  see  Dean  Miliuau'?  Hist,  of 
Jew*,  i.  247. 

«  This  expression  has  been  perhaps  too  much  made 
of.    It  orcurs  only  once  In  the  Scriptures  i  l  Sam.  xiii 
14.  quoted  again  in  Acts  xiii.  22),  where  It  merely  In 
dica.«*i  a  man  whom  Ood  will  approve,  in  distinction 
iron.  Saul  who  was  rejected.    A  much 
moiv  peculiar  eommemUtlon  of  David  is  that  t 
In  1  K.  xv.  3-5.  and  implied  in  I*.  Ixxxix.  20-28 
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has  given  rise  to  various  explanation*.  It  .nust  be 
acknowledged  that  there  are  some  difficulties  here. 
Winer  (though  without  assenting  to  them  all  aa 
equally  well  founded)  enumerates  them  in  his  liibl. 
Keulw.  i.  259  tf.,  and  Bleek  aiso  in  his  hint,  in  das 
A.  Ttst.  p.  .'{.It;  ft".,  with  the  admission  at  the  same 
time  that  they  have  been  urged  too  far.  The 
reader  may  In?  disapjwinted  if  no  notice  should  be 
taken  of  them  here,  or  of  the  considerations  which 
have  been  otlercd  to  account  for  the  apparent  dis- 
agreement. It  should  I*  stated  Uiat  the  letter 
critical  judgment  of  scholars  (as  De  Wette,  Kwald, 
Block,  Keil)  is  that  the  Hebrew  text  of  the  pas- 
sages under  remark  has  not  been  corrupted  or  inter- 
polated, but  that  the  two  sections  (from  whatever 
source  originally  derived)  form  an  integral  part  of 
the  work  as  it  came  from  the  hand  of  the  writer  or 
compiler. 

One  of  the  principal  difficulties  in  the  relat;on 
of  the  two  {tortious  to  each  other,  is  that,  in  the 
first  of  them,  l>avid  is  said  to  have  been  a  musician 
and  an  armor-ltearcr  at  the  court  of  Saul  ( 1  Sam. 
xvi.  19  ft'.);  and,  in  the  second,  that  he  appears  to 
be  introduced  to  the  king,  at  the  time  of  the  battle 
with  (Ioliath,  as  a  stranger  of  whom  Saul  had  no 
previous  knowledge  (1  Sam.  xvii.  .'tl  tr.).  It  deserves 
to  be  said,  in  reply  to  this  representation,  that  David 
may  not  have  I  teen  permanently  connected  with 
Saul  in  his  eajtacity  as  harpist,  but  was  only  sum- 
moned to  him  as  the  intermittent  malady  of  Saul 
required,  and  then,  after  exerting  his  skill  for  its 
removal,  returned  to  the  care  of  his  flocks.  (See 
Chandler's  Lifr  of  l>  ir'nl,  p.  48. )  It  is  expressly 
stated,  at  all  events,  that,  even  after  the  outbreak 
of  the  war  with  the  Philistines  he  was  in  the  habit 
of  passing  to  and  fro  between  the  camp  and  his 
father's  home  at  Bethlehem  (  I  Sam.  xvii.  17,  18). 
It  is  true,  he  was  apjstintcd  at  the  same  time  one 
of  Saul's  arnior-bcaivrs  as  well  as  his  musician; 
but  this  office,  at  least  in  times  of  jteace,  was  one 
of  honor  nither  than  of  active  service,  and  would 
not  require  that  be  should  I  e  constantly  al  out  the 
person  of  the  king.  This  was  the  less  necessary, 
because  the  number  of  such  servitors  was  so  great. 
Joab,  David's  chief  commander  at  a  later  date,  is 
said  to  have  had  ten  armor-l>earers,  and  Said  in  his 
higher  station  iiui-t  have  had  many  more.  Under 
these  circumstances,  Saul's  first  acquaintance  with 
David  may  have  been  often  interrupted  ar.d  hence 
comparatively  slight ;  so  that  when  they  met  again, 
possibly  after  an  interval  of  some  considerable  dura- 
tion, amid  the  distraction  and  tumult  of  a  war 
which  was  engrossing  every  energy  of  the  king's 
mind,  it  is  not  incredible  that  Saul  at  first  sight 
may  nut  have  recognized  the  shepherd  I  oy  whom 
be  had  occasionally  seen;"  while  as  to  David  him- 
Kt  If  it  is  not  to  be  RUp|Kised  that  he  would  put 
forward  any  obtrusive  claim  to  the  kii  g's  recogni- 
tion on  the*  ground  of  his  former  services. 

Again,  it  is  objected  that  Said's  inquiry  of  Abner. 
captain  of  the  host  (1  Sam.  xvii.  55),  after  David's 
tlaving  of  (ioliath,  >'  Whose  son  is  this  youth,"  is 
extraordinary,  if  David  had  really  stood  in  the  rela 
(ion  to  Saul  which  the  previous  account  has  men- 
tioned. But  as  Kurtz  remarks  (Hcr/og's  l'enl- 
EhojL  iii.  300).  the  inqiort  of  the  question  may 


•  "  Th«  physical  development  Is  much  more  rapnl 
n  the  Ea*t  than  amongst  us.  and  a  young  person  there 
»oon  puses  out  cf  the  knowledge  of  thoi^  from  whom 
h*  Is  getmrated.  For  some  very  Interesting  remarks 
to  thU  point,  see  Thouwou's  Lun  /  and  Book,  ii.  3*J. 
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I  have  been  not  so  much  who  is  David's  fiithtr  as  la 
his  name  merely,  as  what  is  David's  ancestry,  hie 
l»arentage  and  rank  in  life.    Saul  may  hav*"  been 
i  indifferent  respecting  the  family  of  his  harp-playet 
'and  armor -Itearer;  but  after  the  victory,  when  the 
successful  champion,  according  to  the  terms  which 
.  Saul  himself  had  proposed,  was  about  to  Itecome 
I  his  son-in-law  (1  Sam.  xvii.  25),  it  was  obviously 
i  a  matter  of  gnat  interest  to  him  to  obtain 
{(articular  information  respecting  his  birth  and 
neetions. 

It  is  affirmed  also  that  the  account  of  David  at 
the  time  of  his  first  introduction  to  Saul  (1  Sam. 
xvi.  18),  as  "  a  mighty  valiant  man,  an  1  a  man 
of  war,"  is  out  of  place  there,  because  be  had  not 
yet  displayed  the  military  qualities  which  those 
words  ascrils?  to  him.    This  description,  as  Winer 
admits  (Jiniftr.  i.  2«i0),  may  be  merely  proleptie. 
inserted  by  the  historian  not  of  course  as  repre- 
i  senting  what  David  was  at  that  time,  but  what  be 
)  was  known  to  l>c  in  history  to  readers  of  the  story. 
|  Keil  and  Dclitzsch  prefer  to  say,  that  his  conflicts 
'with  the  lion  and  the  bear  (1  Sam.  xvii.  .14,  :j;>> 
1  had  already  furnished  such  proofs  of  heroism,  that 
!  none  who  knew  him  could  fail  to  discern  in  him 
the  future  warrior   (Jiuul?  vf  S»mu,l,  p.  171. 
I  lark's  Library).    Stanley  (see  I.  4  alovc)  thinks 
that  David  may  already  have  fought  against  the 
Philistines,  and  was  known  to  some  of  Saul's  guard? 
for  his  military  exploits.    But  this  sup|»osition  im- 
plies in  effect  that  the  two  parts  of  the  narrative 
are  inconsistent  with  each  other;  for  David  s  awk- 
wardness in  the  use  of  weapons  when  he  assumed 
the  championship  against  (ioliath  (1  Sam.  xvii. 
.18  tf.)  shows  that  he  was  then  inexperienced  in 
war. 

Another  allegation  is  that  the  statement  in  1 
Sam.  xvii.  54,  that  41  David  took  the  head  of  the 
Philistine  and  brought  it  to  .lerusalem,"  must  cer- 
tainly be  an  anachronistic  addition  to  the  history, 
because  Jerusalem  was  not  then  in  possession  of 
the  Hebrews,  but  was  captured  by  David  (or  Joab) 
at  a  later  jteriod  (1  Chr.  xi.  4  ft'.).  But  tlx 
statement  in  that  passage  really  is  that  David  took 
at  that  time  not  Jerusalem  itself,  but  the  fortress 
of  .Jerusalem,  the  citadel  on  Mount  Zion  (calk-d 
after  him  the  city  of  David),  which  had  not  before 
lieen  wrested  from  the  ancient  inhabitants  (Josh, 
xv.  *1  "i >.  As  to  .lerusalem  itself,  i.  t  .  the  other  hills 
and  the  suburbs  which  the  city  comprised,  we  read 
that  it  had  been  in  the  hands  of  the  Hebrews  from 
the  time  of  their  first  arrival  on  the  west  of  the  Jor- 
dan, in  the  days  of  Joshua  (Judg.  i.  8,  21 ).  David 
at  first  deposited  the  armor  of  (ioliath  in  his  own 
tent  or  house  at  Bethlehem  (1  Sam.  xvii.  54);  but 
it  was  in  the  natural  course  of  things  that  such  a 
trophy  after  a  time  would  Ite  placed  in  some  more 
public  custody.  No  one  cau  seriously  think  that 
this  statement  conflicts  with  1  Sam.  xxi.  9.  frotr. 
which  it  a  p]  tears  that  the  sword  of  (ioliath  vai 
found  in  the  sanctuary  at  Xok  at  the  time  of 
David's  interview  with  the  priest  Ahimelech.  Not 
is  such  a  return  of  David  to  Bethlehem,  to  leave 
there  the  s|*iils  of  war  or  to  visit  his  friends,  incon- 
sistent with  1  Sam.  xviii.  2,  where  it  is  said  that  Saul 
did  not  permit  him  any  more  11  to  go  to  his  father  * 


Josrphus  l Ant.  vi.  9,  {J  1)  sny*  that  even  a  few  yean 
elapsed  between  David's  leaving  the  court  of  Saul,  and 
their  meeting  again  in  the 
went  forth  to  fight  Goliath. 
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bouse."  Tlic  meaning  in  that  pontage  is  tliat 
David  was  henceforth  to  attach  himself  to  Saul  at> 
ane  of  his  persona!  retinue,  and  not  again,  as  be 
had  formerly  done,  resume  his  occupation  as  a 
thepherd. 

Dean  Stanley  has  three  Ixrtures  on  David  in 
his  Uittoi  tjej  tit  Juritk  Church  (ii.  4lJ-155).  He 
has  presented  then;  essentially  the  same  fact's  and 
aspects  of  character  that  arc  brought  l>efore  us  in 
the  preceding  sketch:  but  with  the  advantage  of 
making  tiie  picture  more  living  and  real  l>y  l»eing 
put  in  the  fiame-work  of  the  history  and  finished 
with  minuter  touches.  Of  David's  personal  appear- 
ing in  his  boyhood,  I  e  retains  in  his  lectures  the 
lescription  previously  given  in  tlio  Jtictunmry  I  p. 
Wl).  Against  one  of  the  traits  in  this  figure 
Dietrich  urges  an  objection  from  an  uncxf>ect«-d 
juarter.  He  understands  (Ges.  H'b.  und  (  li-dl. 
UatuJic.  p.  HI,  Ole  Autl.)  that  what  the  A.  V.  mi- 
ters "a  pillow  of  goat's  hair,''  which  Michal  placed 
in  David's  U-.I  <l  Sam.  xix.  15).  was  in  reality  a 
texture  of  goat  s  hair,  a  sort  of  wig  which  she  put 
around  the  head  of  the  teraphim  or  image  so  as  to 
make  it  appjar  like  David's  hair,  and  thus  deceive 
Saul's  messengers.  On  that  view  of  the  ease,  he 
lays,  the  stra'agem  presuppose*  that  David's  hair 
was  hlack,  that  king  the  usual  coloi  ;  f  goat's  hair 

In  Palestine.  Ftirst  also  (i.  25)  refers  ^VST® 
not  to  the  hair,  hut  to  the  countenance  of  David. 
Burisen  (HiUh>;,k,  ii.  Iter  Theil.  p.  122 j  says: 
"  rot/nranyiy,  vvrtl.  n  thlich.  An  die  Haarc  ist 
dahei  wol  nicht  zu  denkeii."  Its  being  used  of 
Ksau,  (leu.  xxv.  25,  is  not  decisive,  for  being  generic 
(  —  reddish  "1,  it  admits  of  that  application  or  the 
one  claimed  here.  The  older  translators  often  ren- 
der mechanically  (hence  jMThaps  irvp  ja/rrjv,  Sept. : 
tnd  rnfut,  Vidg. ).  It  wxs  Isxause  llavid  ap|»earcd 
to  l>oyish  'ruddy  and  fair),  that  doliath  looked  on 
him  with  contempt  ( I  Sam.  xvi.  12,  xvii.  42).  It 
does  not  apjs-ar  vvhv  he  should  1*  thought  less  a 
warrior  for  I  cing  red-haired. 

In  regard  to  the  variations  which  appear  in  the 
node  of  relating  David's  history.  Kurt/,  has  well 
.tutcd  and  answered  the  current  objections  in  hi* 
article  on  Daviil  in  llcr/og's  A*,  id- 1  n,-ijk.  iii.  2;>H- 
.107.  lie  does  not  con-ider  them  to  In-  of  any 
great  moment.  See  aUo  Hnvernick's  T.'nd.  in  d  if 
A.  Tr*t .  ii.  l'i">  tl.  for  the  grounds  of  a  similar 
conclusion.  Thohek  has  given  a  good  sketch  of 
David's  outward  lile  in  its  relation  to  his  writings, 
and  has  gro'ijs-d  together  on  that  lasis  the  princi- 
pal psalms  which  he  would  refer  to  him  as  the 
author  (  tVri in -t:uny  u  Au*!>  <juny  </,  r  /'■•''nun,  § 
•It.  1'cmwne's  remarks  here  an-  valuable  for  the 
light  which  they  throw  mi  the  connection  |»>twccn 
the  Psalmist's  inner  and  outward  life  as  expressed 
In  his  |>oetrv  <li««!:  •  f  1'fdni.*,  i.  x\ iii.-xxiv. ). 
Chandl.-ts  Lift.  <f  Duid  (Oxford,  1853),  though 
antiquated  in  some  rcsjiecf s.  still  remains  one  of  our 
lie>*t  helps  for  the  study  of  Dav  id's  history.  Herder 
commands  it  strongly  iStwiinm  <h  r  /7iu«/o<;/V,  Hter 
llrief).  Kitto's  I  hilly  MHz  Hlurt  ration*  funiish 
useful  information  on  the  leading  incidents  in  the 
■areer  of  the  poet-king,  Tliere  is  a  collection  of 
lermons,  Jhni>l,  d,r  Koniy,  bv  1".  W  Krum- 
macher  (IH(Mi),  similar  to  those.  3n  Knjah  and 
Kiisha  by  the  same  author,  which  hav-  obtained 
to  much  cele!  ritv. 

On  the  probable  scene  of  Davie"  ^  encuntcr  with 
Goliath  (  W'ndy  ts-Sumj)t  =  Valley  of  Klah,  3- 
lours  southwest  of  Jerusalem),  see  Kob.  HUA.  lit*. 
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ii.  350,  1st  ed.;  Thomson's  Lund  tnd  Book,  U. 
303;  Porter's  Giant  tide*.  Ac,  p.  223;  Sepp's 
Jerusalem  a.  da*  htU.  ImiuI,  i.  57;  Toblcr's  I>ritU 
Wandti-uny,  p.  122.  11. 

DAVID,  CITY  OF.  [,!f.i:lsai.km.] 

DAY  (IVm,  aV,  perhaps  from  ZrP,  ialv»,U> 

be  to i nn).    The  variable  length  of  the  natural  day 
i  (••  ah  exortu  ad  occasum  solis,"  Censor,  de  Die  Xtd. 
f..  23)  at  different  seasons  led,  in  the  very  earliest 
times,  to  the  adoption  of  the  civil  day  (or  one  rev- 
olution of  the  sun)  as  a  standard  of  time.  The 
.  commencement  of  the  civil  day  varies  in  different 
nations:  the  llahylonians  (like  the  people  of  Xti- 
rem  berg)  reckoned  it  from  sunrise  to  sunrise  (Isidor. 
i  Or'uj.  v.  30);  the  L'mbrians  from  noon  to  noon; 
the  Romans  from  midnight  to  midnight  (l'lin.  iL 
,  7l»);  the  Athenians  and  others  from  sunset  to  sun 
1  set  (Macrob.  Saturn,  i.  3;  (Jell.  iii.  2). 

Ihe  Hebrews  naturally  adopted  the  biter  reckon- 
ing (Lev.  xxiii.  32,  "  from  even  to  even  shall  ye 
celebrate  your  sabbath")  from  Gen.  i.  5,  '«the 
'trtiiiny  and  the  morning  were  the  first  day"  (a 
I  passage  which  the  Jews  are  said  to  have  quoted  to 
Alexander  the  Great  ( Htm.  Tainid,  M,  1 ;  h'eland, 
Ant.  Ihbr.  iv.  1,  §  15).  S-ine  (as  in  (Jodwyn's 
.\fufts  ,<nd  A'tnm)  argue  fes.lishly  from  Matt,  xxviii. 
1,  that  they  began  their  civil  day  in  the  morning- 
but  the  expression  {irtrpvrTKOvar)  shows  that  the 
a -aural  day  is  there  intended.  Hence  the  expres- 
sions evening-morning "  -  -  day  (Dan.  viii.  14; 
l.XX.  vu\0rnx*pov\  :dso  2  (  or.  xi.  25),  the  Hindoo 
aharalra  (Von  llohkn  on  den.  i.  4',  and  vvx^h 
Htpov  (2  (  or.  xi.  25).  There  was  a  similar  custom 
among  the  Athenians,  Arabians,  and  ancient  Teu- 
tons (  lac.  (itrm.  xi.,  "  nec  dierum  numerum  ut 
apud  nos.  stsl  lurtium  computaut  .  .  .  nox  ducere 
.licrn  videtnr  "),  and  (.Vltic  nations  (<  as.  de,  Ii.  C. 
vi.  IS,  ut  noctem  dies  sulmcquatur  "  ).  lhis  mode 
of  reckoning  was  widely  spread.  It  is  found  in  the 
IJoiuan  law  (Gaius,  i.  112i.  in  the  NiU-lungenlieil, 
in  the  Salic  law  [inter  d,  <•<  m  u»<'t<si,  in  our  own 
terms  ••  f<,rt-«/,v/«/,"  "  weu-nlyhh  "  (see  Orelli. 
(tc.  irt  Inc.  Tac.),  and  even  among  the  Siamese 
("they  reckon  by  nights,"  iVmring.  i.  137)  and 
New  '/ealanders  (  Taylor  s  Te-lk  t-M  nd,  p.  20). 
No  doubt  this  arose  from  the  general  notion  thnt 
the  first  <lay  in  Kden  was  3fi  hours  long  "  (Light- 
luit's  Works,  ii.  334,  ed.  Pitman;  lies.  Tluni/un. 
p.  123;  Aristoph.  A< .  :  Wilkinson,  Anr.  J:'<,y/>1 
iv.  274).  Kalisch  phusibly  refers  it  to  the  use  of 
htn  ir  years  {Gin.  p.  f»7).  Sometimes,  however, 
they  reckotied  from  sunrise  {i\n*povvKTiov,  eomp 
l's.'i.  2:  b-v.  vii.  15). 

*  The  Hebrew  custom  of  reckoning  the  day  from 
evening  to  evening,  arose  from  the  use  of  the  lunar- 
calendar  in  regulating  the  feast  days,  and  other 
•lays  of  religious  observance.  It  was  not  "adopted 
from  Gen.  i.  5,"  where  the  A.  V.  (the  trtnimj  mm 
the  iina  niiif/  trtre  tfit  jirtt  day)  misrepresents  the 
sacred  writer's  meaning,  assuming  a  construction 
of  the  Hebrew  which  is  grammatically  ini[»«sible. 
The  true  construction  is:  And  there  wit  eren'ny 
(the  close  of  a  period  of  light),  anil  thtre  tr<n 
mamiiiy  (the  close  of  a  jieriod  of  darkness),  ime 
day.  So  De  Wette:  Tnd  so  ir-nd  Aland  uwi 
irard  X'oryen,  Tin  Tay."  S>  also  Keil;  and  he 
adds.  p.  18:  "1  Menus  folgt,  d.xss  die  Scln  pfungs- 
tage  nicht  von  Al-end  zu  Abend,  sondern  .  .  . 
von  Morgen  zu  Morgen  geziihlt  sind."  Delitzsch 
f^kl  m\.  p.  100):  "  Xachdem  es  mit  der  Schi  pfung 
des  I JehU  Tag  geworden,  wurde  es  Abend  und 
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irurde  wieder  Morgen  .  .  .  Kin  Tag."  LAiigc: 
w  LJnd  so  ward  cs  A(>end  und  ward  Morgen,  der 
errte  Tag  [Kin  Tag  hier  fiir  der  erste  Tag]." 

The  day  consisted,  therefore,  of  a  period  of  light 
followed  by  a  jieriod  of  darkness,  being  reckoned 
from  morning  to  morning.  In  later  Hebrew  usage 
also,  where  simply  the  natural  day  is  meant,  as  in 
Lev.  vii.  15,  the  terminating  limit  is  the  following 
morning.  See  further  in  Herzog's  L'ncyk.,  art. 
Tag  (xv.  410).  T.  J.  C. 

The  Jews  are  supposed,  like  the  modem  Arabs, 
to  have  adopted  from  an  early  jieriod  minute  speci- 
fications of  the  parts  of  the  natural  day.  Koughly 
indeed  they  were  content  to  divide  it  into  "  morn- 
ing, evening,  and  noonday  "  (Pa.  lv.  17);  but  when 
they  wished  for  greater  accuracy  they  pointed  to 
six  unequal  parts,  each  of  which  was  again  subdi- 
vided.   These  arc  held  to  have  Ixvn :  — 

I.  Xesheph,  (from  1P"3,  "to  blow") 

and  Shachar,  "IPC',  or  the  dawn.  After  their  ac- 
quaintance with  Persia  they  divided  this  into,  (n) 
the  time  when  the  eastern,  and  (A)  when  the  west- 
ern horizon  was  ilhintin.-ib-d.  like  the  (ireek  Ix>nco- 
thea  —  Matuta  —  ami  Aurora :  or  ••  the  gray  dawn  " 
( Milton ),  and  the  n>*y  dawn.  1  lence  we  find  the  tlual 
Shaharaim  as  a  proper  name  (I  <  hr.  viii.  8).  The 
writers  of  the  Jems.  Talmud  divide  the  dawn  into 
four  parts,  of  which  the  (1.)  was  Aijthth  hasfttt- 
char,  "the  gazelle  of  the  morning"  [Auki.kth 
Shah  ah  |,  a  name  by  which  the  Arabians  call  the 
sun  (comp.  "eyelids  of  the  dawn,"  Job  iii.  It; 
kfttpat  0\t<f>apov,  Soph.  Antig.  109).  This  was 
the  time  when  Christ  arose  (Mark  xvi.  2;  John  xx. 
1;  Rev.  xxii.  10;  r)  iwt<f»o(TKou<ni,  Matt,  xxviii.  1 ). 

The  other  three  divisions  of  the  dawn  were,  (2.) 
"  when  one  can  distinguish  blue  from  white " 
(wp»f,  ffKorlas  tri  oCtrnv,  -lohn  xx.  1 ;  u  obscurant 
adhuc  cor-pta-  lucis,"  Tac.  //.  iv.  2).  At  this  time 
they  licgan  to  recite  the  phylacteries.  (3.)  Cum 
lucescit  oriens  (upSpot  0a6vt,  Luke).  (4.)  Oriente 
sole  (Atav  irpint,  avartiKavJOi  rav  r,\lov,  Mark 
xvi.  2;  Iightfoot,  //or.  Il<hr.  ad  Marc.  xvi.  2). 

II.  Hob  r,  ^|7.2.  "  sunrise."  Some  suppose  tltat 
tlie  Jews,  like  other  Oriental  nations,  commenced 
their  civil  day  at  this  time  until  the  Kxodus  (Jen- 
nings's J t uri'ah  Ant.). 

III.  Chom  ffny-m,  D'vn  CP.  "heat  of  the 
day^Jfo,,  Suetp^yOi,  v  fotpa,  EXX),  about  9 

IV.  Tz&haraim,  C^P^\  "the  two  noons" 
(Cen.  xliii.  10;  Deut.  xViu\  29). 

V.  Hunch  hm/mi,  CVH  P/H,  "  tlie  cool  (lit. 
vintl)  of  the  day."  before  sunset  (tien.  iii.  8);  so 
railed  by  the  Persians  to  this  day  (Chardin,  \\>y. 
ir.  8;  Jaltn,  Arch.  Itild.  §  20). 

VI.  I'.n h,  C"*j7,  "evening."  The  phrase  "be- 
tween the  two  evenings"  (Ex.  xvi.  12,  xxx.  8). 

a  •  But  this  precision  appears  not  merely  by  com- 
wnng  Matthew  s  <hK«  with  Mark's  &r«  iiv  o  ijA.ot,  but 
still  more  clearly  by  observing  that  Mark,  himself  sub- 
join* this  clause  to  oi^i'it  In  his  own  text  (I.  32).  Thi* 
louble  note  of  time  Mark  introduces  as  tacitly  ex- 
plaining why  the  people  of  Capernaum  did  not  bring 
their  rirk  to  Jrsus  Iwfore  the  sun  went  down  :  they 
were  restrained  by  their  scruples  about  the  Sabbath. 
Thomson  (//in-/  »wt  R>ok,  I.  42»>)  represent*  this 
icrupulosltv  as  still  entertained  by  many  ot  the  east- 
tea  J«ws  with  whom  he  has  come  in  contact :  "  A  pro- 
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being  tlie  time  marked  for  slaying  the  paschal 
and  offering  the  evening  sacrifice  (Ex.  xii.  6, 
39),  led  to  a  dispute  betw 


the  Karaites  and 
Samaritans  ou  the  one  band,  and  the  Pharisees  ob 
the  other.  The  former  took  it  to  mean  betweex 
sunset  and  full  darkness  (Deut.  xvi.  0);  the  Kab- 
binists  explained  it  as  the  time  between  the  begin- 
ning (StlKt)  wpwfa,  "little  evening,"  Hab.)  and 
end  of  sunset  (8.  btyia,  or  real  sunset:  Joseph.  B. 
J.  vi.  9,  §  3;  Gcacn.  $.  v.;  Jahn,  Arch.  BibL  $ 
101;  llochart,  I/itrm.  i.  558). 

Since  the  sabbaths  were  reckoned  from  sunset  to 
sunset  (l^ev.  xxiii.  32),  the  Sabbatarian  Pharisee*, 
in  that  spirit  of  scrupulous  superstition  which  so 
often  called  forth  the  rebukes  of  our  Ixwd.  were  led 
to  settle  the  minutest  rules  for  distinguishing  the 
actual  instant  when  the  sabbath  began  (ov^Ia,  Matt, 
viii.  1«  =  «t«  (to  6  f,\iot,  Mark).-  They  there- 
fore  called  the  time  between  tlie  actual  sunset  and 
the  appearance  of  three  stars  (Mairnon.  in  Shnbb. 
cap.  5,  comp.  Neh.  iv.  21,  22),  and  the  Talmudista 
decided  that  "  if  on  the  evening  of  the  sabbath  a 
man  did  any  work  after  one  star  had  appeared,  he 
was  forgiven;  if  after  the  appearance  of  <«*>,  he 
must  offer  a  sacrifice  for  a  doubtful  transgression; 
if  after  three  stars  were  visible,  he  must  offer  a  < 
offering:  "  the  order  being  rtvtrttti  for  work 
on  the  evening  after  the  actual  sabbath  (Iightfoot, 
Hot:  Htbr.  ad  Matt.  viii.  10 ;  Otho,  Rob.  ». 
v.  Snbbathum). 

Hcfore  the  Captivity  the  Jews  divided  the  night 
into  three  watches  (Ps.  lxiii.  0,  xc.  4),  namely,  the 
first  wateh,  lasting  till  midnight  (Ijuii.  ii.  19,  A. 
V.  "the  beginning  of  the  watches ")  =  apx*) 
vvkt6s\  Ihe  "muMU  watch"  (which  proves  the 
statement),  lasting  till  cock-crow  (Judg.  vii.  19)  = 
H*aov  yvKri>y\  and  tlie  morning  watch,  lasting  till 
sunrise  (Ex.  xiv.  24)  ==  i^iKvitrt  vvt  (Horn.  IL 
vii.  433).  These  divisions  were  probably  connected 
with  tlie  I>cvitical  duties  in  the  Temple  service. 
The  Jews,  however,  say  (in  spite  of  their  own  def- 
inition, "a  watch  is  the  third  part  of  the  night") 
that  they  always  had  four  night-watches  (comp. 
Neh.  ix.  3),  but  that  tlie  fourth  was  counted  as  a 
part  of  the  morning  (Buxtorf 's  Lex.  Talm.  a.  v. 
Carpzov.  Ap/xir.  Crit.  p.  347;  Keland,  iv.  18). 

In  the  N.  T.  we  have  allusions  to  four  watches, 
a  division  borrowed  from  the  Greeks  (Herod,  ix. 
51)  and  Romans  (<pu\aicfi,  rb  Ttrapror  fitpos  ttji 
pvurTOf,  Suid.).  These  were,  (1 )  o^la,  or  tyla 
wpa,  from  twilight  till  9  o'clock  (Mark  xi.  1J; 
.lohn  xx.  19);  (2;  utaorvtcrioy,  midnight,  from  9 
till  12  o'clock  (Mark  xiii.  35);  (3)  oAfrropo^wr/o, 
tiU  3  in  the  morning  (Mark  xiii.  35,  £«•.  Ary.:  3 
Mace.  v.  23);  (4)  wpwt  till  daybreak,  the  same  as 
wpwia  (S>pa)  (John  xviii.  28;  Joseph.  Ant.  v.  6,  § 
5,  xviii.  9,  §  0). 

The  word  held  to  mean  "hour"  U  first  found 

in  Ihm.  iii.  0,  15,  v.  5  (Shd'ah,  PVE\  also  "a 
moment,"  iv.  19).     Perhaps  the  Jews,  like  the 
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w»tch  to  wiod  just  after  sunset  on  Friday  evening.  It 
m  now  his  Sabbath,  and  he  could  not  work.  Thus 
they  still  tithe  mint,  and  anise,  and  cummin,  and 
teach  for  doctrines  the  commandment"  of  men,  mak- 
ing void  the  law  of  God  by  their  traditions  (Matt  xv 
5).  It  was  surh  perverse  traditions  as  these  that  out 
Lord  rebuked  when  he  declared  that  the  Sabbath  was 
made  for  man.  not  man  for  the  Sabbath  (Maik  U  17). 
Sw?  other  like  examples  on  the  i 
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Gretks.  learnt  from  the  JJabvlonians  the  division 
of  the  day  into  12  part*  (Herod,  ii.  10U).  In  our 
Lord's  time  the  division  was  common  (John  xi.  9). 
It  is  probable  that  Ahaz  introduced  the  first  sun- 
dial from  Babylon  (i,pok6ytovf 
xxxviii.  8;  2  K.  xx.  11),  as  Anaximenes  did  the 
first  oKi<Ldr\pov  into  Greece  (J aim,  -IrcA.  §  lDl). 
Possibly  Uie  .lews  at  a  later  period  adopted  the 
clepsydra  (Joseph.  Ant.  xi.  t>).  llie  third,  sixth, 
and  ninth  hours  were  devoted  to  prayer  (Dan.  vi. 
10;  Acts  ii.  lo,  iii.  1,  Ac). 

On  the  Jewish  way  of  counting  their  week -days 
from  the  sabbath,  sec  Iightfoots  Work*,  ii.  334. 
ed.  Pitman.  [Wkkk.] 

The  word  "day"  U  used  of  a  festal  day  (Ho*, 
vii.  •>);  a  birthday  (Job  iii.  1);  a  day  of  ruin  (llos. 
i.  11;  Job  xviii.  J  I;  coinp.  ttm//iu,  ttnn/*>r«  r.i- 
piMiot,  Cic,  and  Jit*  ('•nvunMs);  the  judgment- 
day  (.Joel  i.  l.j;  1  The**,  v.  2);  the  kingdom  of 
Christ  (.John  viii.  .VI;  Rom.  xiii.  12;;  and  in  other 
tenses  which  are  mostly  self-explaining.  In  1  (  or. 
iv.  3,  urh  iw0pwwivt)t  in*pai  is  rendered  "by  man's 
jwlijmtitl."  "  i  Jerome.  '/'/  At'j'ii.  Hw.it.  x.  eon- 
aiders  this  a  <  'ilkism  I  Iloehart,  1/uroz.  ii.  171). 
On  the  prophetic  or  year-dav  system  (l.ev.  xxv.  3, 
4;  Num.  xiv.  .it;  \  J.  iv.  2-ii,  Ac.i.  see  a  treatise 
in  Klhott'a  Urn.  .  l/*v.  ui.  l.'>i  h".  The  expression 
iwiotnrtoy,  rendered  ••daily"  in  Matt.  vi.  11.  is  a 
£v.  \ty.,  and  ha*  been  much  disputed.  It  U  un- 
known to  clinical  tir.-ek  {(om*  K*w\aa8at  uwb 
T&v  LuayytXiOTuv,  <  >ri^.  (fr  it.  c.  I  ill.  The 
Vulg.  has  hi/"  r.m'i,*! niii  iii  m,  a  rendering  recom- 
mended  by  At.el.ird  to  the  nuns  of  the  Paraclete. 
Theophyl.  explains  it  as  i  i*l  T?)  o'>a'i2  xad  ou<t- 
rd/Tn  tjuuu'  abra^Kiis,  ami  he  is  followed  liy  most 
commentators  (cf.  *  I ir \ -»o-st .  limn,  in  Or.  Dtiimn. 
Suid.  <fc  Ktym.  M.  >.  >•.;".    Salmasiua,  Grot  i  us,  Ac, 

arguing  fn>tn  the  rendering  in  the  Nazarcue 

(fOSpel,  translate  it  as  though  it  were  -  tJji  1-kiov- 
<ttjj  rifitpas,  «r  »i5  a£yi  >e  isixt.  Sencnsis  Itibl. 
Sam-t.  p.  444  a).  Hut  see  the  question  examined 
at  full  length  'after  Tholnck)  in  Alford's  (Jrttk 
T**t.  ad  loc;''  Sehleusner.  L>-x.  s.  v.;  WcNtein. 
S.  T.  i.  4oT,  Ac    .n.x-  <  HKoNoUM.y. 

F.  \v.  F. 

•  DAY'S  JOUHNKY.  Distance  is  often 
reckoned  in  the  HiUe  by  this  standard  see  Gen. 
xxxi.  23:  Kx.  iii.  IS;  Num.  xi.  31;  Dent,  i.  2;  1 
K.  xix.  4:  2  K.  iii.  l»:  .lonah  iii.  3,  4:  Luke  ii.  44: 
Acta  i.  12).  It  is  certainly  conceivable  that  this 
mode  of  reckoning,  used  vaguely  at  first,  as  lieing 
dependent  on  circumstances  that  were  liable  to  van 
in  the  case  of  each  [articular  journey,  might  at 
•ength  have  become  definite,  so  as  to  denote  a  cer- 
tain distance  traversable  under  conditions  assumed 
M  always  the  same.  Something  like  this  was  true 
no  doubt  among  the  Greek*  and  Romans,  who  reek- 
by  days  and  at  the  same  time  by  stadia  or 
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a  •  Strictly,  by  ''  human  or  man'*  dan  *'  as  oppose*, 
to  Christ's  day,  or  that  of  the  final  account:  romp, 
U«  in  rer.  2  II. 

6  *  Tho  reader  will  find  a  much  fuller  note  than 
Vlford's,  on  imovcov  in  Matt.  vi.  11,  In  Dr  I'onant's 
Vasth'w,  in(/»  a  R,v,yfl  Vision,  p.  »)  (New  York 
i860).  The  conclusion  is  that  ^dUly  "  of  tin*  A.  V 
Ii  substantinlly  correct  and  sanetirjiied  by  xt  >  owl  au- 
thorities, ancient  and  modem.  Dr.  8cbafT  supp<3rt* 
Ihe  nme  Tie*  in  his  Istn^e't  Matthew,  p  1..  i.N'hw 
Ior»,  lS*Jo).     Vlford  makes  r'Tiov<rior  =-  "  proper  for 


miles;  in  that,  inUrchanging  the  two  modta,  thej 
meant  otten  by  a  day's  journey  a  fixc<l  number  of 
stadia  or  miles,  without  taking  into  account  the  cir 
cumstanecs  which  might  control  the  distance  act- 
ually traversed  in  a  given  instance.  This  later  and 
more  precise  scale  for  measuring  distances  arose 
gradually  among  them,  and  appears  never  to  have 
su|ier*eded  altogetlier  the  more  primitive  method. 
Herodotus  (as  an  example  of  this  fluctuation)  de- 
scribes a  day's  journey  at  on«  time  as  l.M)  htadia  or 
about  l'J  Human  miles,  and  it  another  as  200  sta- 
dia or  nearly  2a  such  miles.*"  For  information  on 
this  subject  see  Forbiger's  llitvlh.  drr  Alttn  Ueogr. 
i.  541)  fl".  Koman  nule^stones  are  still  found  on  dif- 
ferent lines  of  travel  in  Palestine,  e.  <j.  two  south  of 
Sidon,  on  the  maritime  road  along  the  Mediterra- 
nean (Hob.  HM.  Krs.  iii.  415,  1st  cl.l,  and  one  at 
Hctli-zur,  lietween  Hethlchetn  and  Hebron  (Stan- 
ley's A'of<V»s  uf  certain  L"t''tlitirt,  Ac,  p.  l»5l» ). 
The  jiroverbial  expression  in  Matt.  v.  41,  "And 
whosoever  shall  comjiel  thee  to  go  a  mile,  go  with 
him  twain,"  refers  to  a  foreign  eu>tom  made  famil- 
iar to  the  dews  in  the  days  of  their  Roman  subjec- 
tion. Most  of  the  Roman  roads  with  their  mile 
stones  (ri'.r  Bti  attr  )  have  as  Lite  an  origin  as  the  time 
of  the  Kmperor  Septimius  Scverus,  ,\.  i>.  1113-211. 
Traces  of  them  are  found  on  the  east  of  the  Jordan 
as  well  as  the  west. 

Hut  nothing  strictly  eorres|>o!idcnt  to  the  Greek 
and  Roman  system  of  measurement  (as  far  as  such 
a  system  existed  among  them)  apjiears  to  have 
l^en  known  among  the  Hel.n  ws.  It  may  be  as- 
sumed, as  a  general  rule,  that  when  the  writers  of 
the  Hible  s|s-ak  of  a  day's  journey,  (hey  mean  to 
sjieak  historically  rather  than  geometrically,  t.  c. 
to  mention  the  time  actually  em|do\cd  in  the  jour- 
ney rather  than  any  certain  distance  assigned  by 
universal  consent  to  a  day  s  journey.  Hence,  to 
know  the  actual  distance  in  any  instance,  we  must 
know  more  or  less  of  the  circumstances  under 
which  the  travelling  took  place.  As  the  modes 
of  travelling  were  so  various,  —  as  the  |>eople  jour- 
neyed on  foot,  or  with  horses  and  camels  (though 
if  they  went  in  caravans  the  difference  then  would 
not  be  very  great),  with  flocks  or  without  them, 
with  women  and  children  or  without  them,  across 
plains  or  mountains,  and  with  stations  foy  halting 
at  night  along  the  route  at  irregular  intervals,  de 
termined  by  herbage,  streams,  fountains,  and  the 
like,  —  it  is  evident  that  a  fixed  uniformity  must 
have  l»een  out  of  the  question.  It  may  l>c  men- 
tioned, as  illustrating  this  uncertainty,  that  the 
pilgrim  caravans  at  the  present  day  occupy  two 
ih\e  in  going  from  Jerusalem  to  the  Jordan,  about 
2a  miles ;  and  yet  a  mounted  horseman  can  easily 
accomplish  the  distance,  rough  as  some  juris  of 
the  way  are.  in  less  than  half  a  day.  Josephm 
states  rejNMtcdly  that  it  was  a  journey  of  three  dayi 
from  the  Holy  ( 'it v  to  the  Sea  of  Tiberias  or  Gali- 
at  the  present  time,  partly  I 


c  "The  icune  rvtnark  may  be  made  of  the  Persian 
pani*iui|r.  ''Tho  truth  is,'"  says  Kawlinson  ( Hi-rod. 
i:t.  '-'f').  lluit  the  ancient  paraMing,  like  the  modern 
ftiriui'i,  wm  originally  a  mvasurv  of  tloio  (an  hour), 
not  a  ine-isurc  of  ilisUnce.  In  |Ki«ing  from  tho  one 
uieaitinir  to  the  other,  it  camo  to  mark  a  different 
length  in  diffBrent  places,  according  to  the  nature  of 
the  country  traversed.  Tho  modern  fatMikh  varies 
also,  but  not  so  much  as  the  parasang,  if  we  can  trust 
Strabo.  It  is  estimated  at  from  3j  to  4  miles,  or  trria 
*»  to35  ! 
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they  would  adjust  the  time  to  the  conveircnce  of 
,  tourists,  usually  allot  4  days  to  the  journey.  The 
English  consul  at  Jerusalem  (as  happens  to  be 
within  the  writer's  knowledge)  on  one  occasion  of 
special  emergency  rode  on  horseback  from  Jerusa- 
lem to  Nazareth  in  one  day. 

It  is  obvious  that  such  "  pooling  "  (that  of  "  a 
runner"  in  Heb.)  an  tliat  to  which  Job  refers  (ix. 
25),  mentioned  by  him  as  an  emblem  of  speed  along 
with  that  of  the  "swift  ships  "  (lit.  "  reed-skiffs  ") 
and  of  "  the  eagle  that  hasteth  to  the  prey."  must 
l>e  very  different  from  that  of  ordinary  travellers. 
[See  Anoakkco.]  Rcland.  therefore,  could  well 
»ay  (P'lLrMinn,  p.  400):  "  Iter  unius  diei,  quod  spa- 
lium  dietain  vocant,  certo  intervallo  defuiiri  vix 
latest.  <  larum  est,  pro  locorum  ratione,  et  niodo 
iter  facieudi,  diversa  sjatia  uno  die  con  fid." 

One  consequence  of  a  neglect  to  consider  how 
rariously  incidental  causes  may  afreet  the  length  of 
a  day's  journey  in  the  Fast  is  that  the  statements 
of  the  sacred  writers  may  not  only  have  l-een  niis- 
1,  but  eharged  with  inaccuracies  and  con- 
tions  for  which  the  writers  are  not  to  be  held 
It  is  obvious,  for  example,  that  when 
the  journeying*  of  the  Israelites  in  the  desert  are 
mentioned  by  days,  great  latitude  must  be  allowed 
in  judging  of  the  distance,  since  the  movements  of 
the  vast  concourse  must  often  have  been  hastened 
or  retarded  by  circumstances  of  which  no  account 
is  given.  The  "eleven  days'  journey  from  Iloreb, 
by  the  way  of  Mount  Seir  unto  Kadcsh-barnea  " 
(l)eut.  i.  2),  as  the  writer  would  merely  insert 
there  a  general  notice  of  the  distance,  are  to  be 
taken  in  all  probability  as  the  days  of  ordinary 
travel  with  camels,  and  not  such  days  as  jieople 
would  need  with  flocks  and  herds.  This  specifica- 
tion accords  substantially  with  the  re|s>rt  of  modern 
tra\ellcrs  (as  Scctzen,  Russcjrgcr,  Robinson).  See 
Knol  el,  Kxffftt.  ll<iml/>.  ii.  208. 

Vet  it  is  not  to  lie  inferred  that  the  "  day's  jour- 
ney "  allows  no  ]irr>ximate  scale  of  measurement  in 
this  matter  of  distances.  The  itineraries  of  travel- 
lers, ancient  and  modern,  show  that  the  usual  rate 
of  the  foot-journey  (as  it  may  l>e  called,  since  those 
who  walk  may  easily  keep  pace  with  those  who 
ride)  varies  from  3  to  4  miles  an  hour,  and  as  the 
numl>er  of  hours  devoted  to  travelling  rarely  ex- 
reeds  f»  or  8  hours  |*r  day,  the  distance  of  an  ordi- 
nary day's  journey  may  l>e  said  to  average  al>out  25 
or  30  miles."  When  there  Is  nothing  in  the  known 
or  probable  circumstances  of  the  case  to  modify  this 
rule,  we  may  safely  follow  it  in  judging  of  the  dis- 
tances represented  by  time  in  the  Scriptures.  Yet 
here,  too,  at  lea*t  in  the  case  of  caravans,  some  al- 
lowance must  U1  made  for  the  shortness  of  the  first 
day's  march.  That  is  usually  restricted  to  2  or  3 
hours,  or  even  less,  and  these  the  hours  near  the 
close  cf  the  day;  and  yet  in  estimating  the  time 
ibis  short  distance  may  be  reckoned  in  1 ''.astern  par- 
anec  as  a  whole  day's  journey.  It  is  *o  counted, 
,io  doubt,  in  speaking  of  the  day's  journey  (prob- 
ably in  tins  case,  if  they  went  through  Pera-a,  3  or 
4  miles  only  out  of  Jerusalem)  which  the  parents 
f  Jesus  made  l>efore  they  discovered  his  absence 
Jaike  ii.  44).  See  the  addition  under  Bkeicoth 
(Amer.  ed.). 

SflUie  of  the  journeys  mentioned  in  the  Script- 
■rea  confirm  the  general  rule  laid  down  above,  and 
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a  •  Dr.  Robinson  put*  down  (as  the  rule  for 
muting  his  hours  Into  miles)  1  hour  with  camels  as  « 
1}  mikes,  and  with  horses  or  mules  =  3  miles  (BiU. 


others  require  some  exceptional  qualification, 
intimated  in  the  narratives  or  justified  by  them. 
Thus,  Cornelius  (Acts  x.  1  ff.)  sent  messengers  from 
<  a'sarea  to  Joppa,  distant  alsjut  40  Roman  miles 
(according  to  Iceland's  combination  from  the  Itiner. 
Merowlym.  and  the  Itiner.  Antmtn.),  to  invite 
Peter  to  come  to  him ;  they  started  "u  the  day  of 
the  vision  in  the  afternoon  (vers.  7,  30),  and  arrived 
at  Joppa  on  the  next  day  aliout  noon  (ver.  9);  and 
returning  on  the  morrow,  they  reached  (  a-saiea  on 
the  day  following,  the  fourth  from  the  setting  out 
thence.  They  were  unencumliered  by  any  l«g- 
gage,  had  in  the  main  a  level  road,  at  d  could  pro- 
ceed rapidly.  The  return  ap|)cars  to  have  occupied 
more  time  than  the  going  to  Joppa,  which  wool.1 
be  a  uatural  result  in  the  latter  part  of  a  continu- 
ous journey  of  some  length.  Again,  we  read  iu 
Acts  xxiii.  31  that  the  Roman  chiliarch,  Lysia*, 
sent  Paul  under  a  military  escort  by  night  from 
Jerusalem  to  Antipatris.  This  Latter  place  wag 
aliout  38  miles  from  Jerusalem  on  the  route  to 
Ca-sarca.  To  perform  the  journey  in  that  time 
would  require  them  to  travel  at  the  rate  of  about 
4  miles  an  hour.  As  those  who  conducted  Paul 
had  a  good  road  (traces  of  the  old  Roman  pave- 
ment arc  still  visible;  see  Rob.  Bibl.  Rts.  iii.  79', 
they  could  accomplish  a  forced  march  of  that  ex- 
tent in  nine  hours.  Strabo  says  that  an  army  un- 
der ordinary  circumstances  could  march  from  250 
to  300  stadia  in  a  day,  i.  e.  an  average  of  about  30 
miles.  Sec  Forbigcr's  Ifandb.  tier  Alttn  Ueogr  , 
551. 

The  distances  indicated  by  such  reckoning  some- 
times agree  remarkably  with  information  derived 
from  other  sources.  Jonah  (iii.  3)  describes  Nin- 
eveh as  "a  city  of  three  days'  journey,"  i.  e.  in  its 
circumference:  for  it  could  have  had  no  diameter 
of  that  extent  unless,  contrary  to  all  precedent,  it 
was  built  in  a  circle.  The  dimensions  which  Diod* 
orus  (ii.  7)  assigns  to  Nineveh  give  it  a  circuit  of 
about  00  miles;  and  thus  his  statement  accords 
very  clc*wly  with  that  of  the  prophet,  who  would 
naturally  have  in  view  the  foot-journey  of  about  25 
miles.  Further,  Jonah's  "day's  journey"  in  the 
city  (about  25  miles)  delivering  his  message  as  he 
went  from  one  end  of  it  to  the  other  (Jonah  iii.  4), 
would  be  the  proportionate  length  of  a  street  in  a 
city  whose  longer  sides  according  to  Diodorua  were 
150  furlongs,  the  shorter  90  furlongs.  See  Dr 
Pusey's  Cwninrntitry  on  Jonah,  p.  253.  Modern 
investigations  on  the  ground  support  the  same  con- 
clusion (layard's  Aim.  owl  Bab.  p.  640).  On  the 
other  hand,  Iaban's  overtaking  Jacob  in  seven  days 
when  the  latter  fled  from  Ilaran  to  tiilead,  a  dis- 
tance of  300  miles,  seems  at  first  sight  to  he  topo- 
graphically impossible,  and  obliges  us  to  resort  to 
suppositions  for  clearing  up  the  difficulty  which  lie 
entirely  outside  of  the  history  (sec  II.mu.n,  Amer. 
ed.;  BM.  Sttcrn,  xxiv.  17<*t— 17L> :  and  Kitto's  Aii7« 
Bibl.  Must.  i.  320,  Porter's  ed.  18G0).  The  ques- 
tion whether  the  Moriah  of  Abraham's  sacrifice 
(On.  xxii.  2)  was  the  mount  of  that  name  near 
Jerusalem,  or  (Jcrizim  near  Shechem,  depends  in 
part  on  how  we  are  to  dispose  of  the  patriarch's 
journey  of  3  days  from  Hebron  to  the  place  in- 
tended (sec  the  addition  to  Moi;iaii,  Amer.  ed.). 

The  Israelites  prayed  Pharaoh  (Ex.  iii.  18)  to 
allow  them  "  to  go  a"  three  day  s  journey  into  lbs 


-   Res.  I.15,2dcd  ).  This, 
rather  thuu  above  the 


slightly 
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wilderness,"  in  order  to  offl"  sacrifices  to  Jehovah. 
Some  have  supported  that  lloreb  was  the  place 
irhich  they  had  in  view  ip  making  that  request. 
But  Horeb  is  aUmt  150  mitofrom  Suez;  travellers 
with  camels  occupy  7  days  on  the  way  (Hob.  HiU. 
Re*,  i.  00).  There  is  no  reason  for  finding  a  topo- 
graphical error  in  1  Kings  xix.  4  ff.  It  in  not  meant 
there  that  Elijah  spent  40  days  in  going  from  lleer- 
»hcba  to  lloreb;  but  that  in  the  strength  of  the 
food  miraculously  provided  for  him  he  wandered  40 
days  and  nights  in  the  desert  before  he  came  to 
lliat  mount,  as  Israel,  nourished  with  manna  from 
heaven,  wandered  40  years  before  reaching  the 
promised  land.  The  direct  journey  from  lieer- 
shcha  to  lloreb  is  one  of  8  or  10  days  only  (see 
Keil  ami  Delitzsch,  Hachtr  dtr  Koniye,  p.  11)0). 
The  day's  route  of  tlie  confederate  kings  of  Israel, 
Judah,  and  Ldom  in  their  expedition  against  Moab 
(2  K.  iii.  U  ff'.),  though  not  entirely  certain,  is  less 
uncertain  for  its  being  said  that  they  made  a 
"journey  of  7  days  "  liefore  reaching  the  border  of 
Moab  (ver.  1!»)-  The  opinion  at  least  must  be 
set  aside  that  they  went  through  Arabia  so  as  to 
march  against  Moab  from  the  south,  as  did  the  Is- 
raelites under  Moses.  It  would  I*  imjiossible  to 
make  that  journey  in  7  days.  1'he  note  here  in 
Keil  and  Itelitzsch,  as  »U>ve  (p.  22fi),  shows  the 
value  of  the  modern  researches  on  questions  of  this 
nature.  At  the  same  time  it  may  Ijc  hoped  that 
the  proper  surveys  and  observations  are  soon  to  l« 
made,  which  will  remove  the  vagueness  connected 
with  these  calculations  by  time,  and  give  us  a  fixed 
scale  of  distances  at  least  for  the  places  on  this  side 
of  the  Jordan. 

The  reader  may  consult  on  the  topics  of  this  ar- 
ticle. Inland,  I\tUitini.  pp.  .'1!>7,  424,  4*1;  I'auly. 
RmLEwyk.  vi.  2.'»4  ff,  and  v.  11>«>  ft".;  G  re*  well's 
DiMtrt  itimis  on  (tit  II  triiumij  of'  (he  (JogptU,  ii. 
U8-142,  21M,  iv.  525  ff.;  Winer,  Rtnlw.  ii.  501  ■ 
l>e  Wette,  Lthrb.  dtr  Ikbr.  Archmduyie,  p.  ai»0 
(1804);  and  l^cyrer,  in  Herzog's  ReuL-Kncyk.  xv. 
157-ltJ!».  The  Lust  writer  refers  also  to  Bergier, 
HIM.  dt*  <jr>[iul$  ('Iteming  de  t  J-.'mp.  rum.,  Brux- 
ell.  1728,  translated  in  Gravii  Tlx*.  AnU.  Rom. 
torn,  x.;  and  1'ilargix,  Dt  bip'ul  Rom.  juxla  ring 
positit.  H. 

•  DAY'S  JOURNEY  ON  THE  SAB- 
BATH.   [Smiiiatii  Day's  Joi  hnky.J 

DAYSMAN,  an  old  English  term,  meaning 
umpirr  or  nrbdnttor  (Job  ix.  M).  It  is  derived 
from  d  <y,  iti  the  specific  sense  of  a  day  fijrrd  for 
it  (riil  (comp.  1  Cor.  iv.  :},  where  iuiBpwwiin) 
TjfAfpa  —  lit.  in  ui't  'Am/,  and  so  given  in  Wycliflc's 
translation  -  is  rendered  man's  jwlyment "  in  the 
A.  V.).  Similar  expressions  occur  in  German  dint 
S  The  ('ii)tn  -  to  bring  a  matter  Itefore  a  court  of 
justice)  and  other  Teutonic  language.  The  word 
'daysman"  is  found  in  Spenser's  Fotrie  Uuitne, 
ii.  c."  8,  in  the  Bible  published  in  1551  (1  Sam.  ii. 
ii),  and  in  other  works  of  the  same  aire. 

W.  L.  B. 

DEACON  (SidWoj:  dhiamu*).  The  office 
described  by  this  title  appears  in  the  X.  T.  as  the 
correlative  of  iwlaxowos  [IWsitor].  The  two  are 
mentioned  together  in  1'hil.  i.  1 ;  1  Tim.  iii.  2,  8. 
The  union  of  the  two  in  the  LXX.  of  Is.  lx.  17. 
Way  have  suggested  Iwth  as  tit  titles  for  the  officer* 
»f  the  Christian  Church,  or  have  led  to  the  adop- 
tion of  cue  after  the  other  had  been  chosen  on  inde- 
pendent grounds.  The  coincidence,  at  all  e«  ~<ts, 
noo  attracted  notice,  and  was  appealed  to  by 
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Clement  of  Rome  (1  Cor.  xlii.)  as  prophetic.  Lis* 
most  words  of  similar  import,  it  appears  to  hvm 
been  first  used  in  its  generic  sense,  implying  subor- 
dinate activity  (1  Coi.  iii.  5;  2  Cor.  vi.  4),  and 
afterwards  to  have  gained  a  more  defined  onn nota- 
tion, as  applied  to  a  distinct  body  of  mcu  in  the 
Christian  society. 

The  narrative  of  Acts  vi.  is  commonly  referred 
to  as  giving  an  account  of  the  institution  of  this 
office.  The  A|>ostleft,  in  order  to  meet  the  com- 
plaints  of  the  Hellenistic  .lews,  that  their  widows 
were  neglected  in  the  daily  ministra*  h:n  (SiaKovla), 
call  on  the  body  of  believers  to  choose  seven  men 
"  full  of  the  Holy  Ghost  and  of  wisdom."  whom  they 

may  appoint  over  this  business."  The  seven  are 
accordingly  appointed,  and  it  is  left  to  them  "  to 
serve  table*  "  —  to  attend  to  the  distribution  of  the 
alms  of  the  Church,  in  money  or  in  kind  (Xeander. 
I'jianz.  u.  /Ait.  i.  51.  ed.  1847),  while  the  ministry 
iStaicovla)  of  the  word  is  reserved  for  the  Apostles. 
On  this  view  of  the  narrative  the  seven  were  the 
first  deacons,  and  the  name  and  the  office  were  do* 
rived  by  other  i  hurches  from  that  of  Jerusalem. 
At  a  later  period,  tl»e  desire  to  reproduce  the  : 
tolie  pattern  led  in  many  instances  to  a 
of  the  desicons  in  a  given  diocese  to  the 
number  (i'tme.  AVoowj.  c.  14). 

It  may  lie  questioned,  however,  whether  the 
seven  were  not  apjiointed  to  higher  functions  than 
those  of  the  deacons  of  the  X.  T.  They  are 
spoken  of  not  by  that  title  but  as  the  seven " 
<  Acts  xxi.  8 ).  ITie  gifts  implied  in  the  words  "  full 
of  the  Holy  Ghost  and  of  wisdom  "  are  higher 
than  those  required  for  the  office  of  deacon  in  1 
Tim.  iii.  Two  out  of  the  seven  do  tlie  work  of 
preachers  and  evangelists.  It  has  l-ecn  inferred 
accordingly  (Stanley,  A/wtO'lic  Aye,  p.  02),  that 
we  meet  in  this  narrative  with  the  record  of  a 
special  institution  to  meet  a  special  emergency,  and 
that  the  seven  were  not  deacons,  in  the  later  sense 
of  the  term,  but  commissioners  who  were  to  super- 
intend those  that  did  the  work  of  deacons.  There 
are  indications,  however,  of  the  existence  of  another 
Ixsiy  in  the  Church  of  Jerusalem  whom  we  may 
compare  with  the  deacons  of  l'hil.  i.  1,  and  1  Tim. 
iii.  8.  As  the  irptaflvTtpot  of  AcU  xiv.  2J,  XT. 
0;  1  I'et.  v.  1,  were  not  merely  men  advanced  in 
years,  so  tlie  vturtpot  or  vtavioKoi  of  Acta  v.  6, 
10  were  probably  not  merely  young  men,  but  per- 
sons occupying  a  distinct  position  and  exercising 
distinct  functions  (cf.  Mosheim  dt  Rib.  Cltrigt.  p. 
1 18).  Tlie  identity  of  iwiffKowoi  and  vpta$\ntp<H 
has  l»een  shown  under  Blsiior;  and  it  is  natural 
to  infer  from  this  that  there  was  a  simihir  relation 
between  the  two  titles  of  St&Kovot  and  vtvrtpot. 
The  paiullelism  of  6  vturtpot  and  6  iitucoviey  in 
Luke  xxii.  20,  tends  to  the  same  conclusion. 

Assuming  on  these  data  the  identity  of  the  two 
names  we  have  to  ask  — 

(1.)  To  what  previous  organization,  if  tnj,  the 
order  is  traceable? 

(2.)  What  were  the  qualifications  and  function! 
of  the  men  so  designated  ? 

I.  As  the  constitution  of  tlie  Jewish  synagogue 

had  iu  elders  (3*31?*)  or  pastors  (rp3"J5)t  so 

also  it  had  its  subordinate  officers  'D"3^n),  the 
!nrt\pircu  of  Luke  iv.  20,  whose  work  it  was  to  give 
the  reader  the  rolls  containing  the  lessons  for  the 
day,  to  clean  the  synagogue,  to  open  and  close  it 
at  the  right  times  (Synaooguk;  and  sec  Winer). 
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[t  wju  natural  tliat  when  the  Galilean  disciples 
bund  themselves  at  the  head  of  congregations  of 
their  own,  they  Bhould  adopt  this  as  well  as  other 
parts  of  die  arrangements  with  which  they  were 
familiar,  and  accordingly  the  rewrepoi  of  Acta  v. 
do  what  the  inrnpirat  of  the  synagogue  woidd  have 
done  under  like  circumstances. 

II.  The  moral  qualifications  dcscril>ed  in  1  Tim. 
lii.  oh  necessary  for  the  oflice  of  a  deacon  are  sub- 
stantially the  same  as  those  of  the  bishop.  The 
deacons,  however,  were  not  required  to  I*  "given 
to  hospitality,"  nor  to  l«  41  apt  to  teach."  It  was 
enough  for  them  to  44  hold  the  mystery  of  the  faith 
in  a  pure  conscience."  They  were  not  to  gain  their 
living  l>y  disreputable  occupations  aiaxp0' 
K(pHtit)-  On  offering  themselves  for  their  work 
they  were  to  lie  subject  to  a  strict  scrutiny  (1  Tim. 
iii.  10),  and  if  this  ended  satisfactorily  were  to  enter 
on  it.  On  the  view  that  has  l>ecn  taken  of  the 
events  of  Acta  vi.,  there  U  no  direct  evidence  in  the 
N.  T.  that  they  were  appointed  by  the  laving  on  of 
hands,  but  it  is  at  least  prolahle  that  what  was  so 
familiar  as  the  outward  sign  of  the  l»estowal  of 
spiritual  gifts  or  functions  would  not  have  Iwen 
omitted  in  this  instance,  and  therefore  that  in  this 
respect  the  later  practice  of  the  Church  was  in 
harmony  with  the  earlier.  What  the  functions  of 
the  deacons  were  we  are  left  to  infer  from  that 
later  practice,  from  the  analogy  of  the  synagogue 
and  from  the  scanty  notices  of  the  N.  T.  From 
these  data  we  may  think  of  the  vtwrtpoi  in  the 
Church  of  Jerusalem  as  preparing  the  rooms  in 
which  the  disciples  met,  taking  part  in  the  distribu- 
tion of  alms  out  of  the  common  fund,  at  first  with 
no  direct  siqiervision,  then  under  that  of  the  Seven, 
and  afterwards  under  the  elders,  maintaining  order 
at  the  daily  meetings  of  the  disciples  to  break 
bread,  baptizing  new  convert*,  distributing  the 
bread  and  the  wine  of  the  lord's  Supjwr,  which 
the  Apostle  or  his  representative  had  blessed.  In 
the  Asiatic  and  Greek  churches,  in  which  the  sur- 
render of  property  and  consequent  dependence  of 
large  numl>crs  on  the  common  treasury  had  never 
been  carried  to  the  same  extent,  this  work  would 
be  one  of  less  difficulty  than  it  was  when  44  the 
Grecians  murmured  against  the  Hebrews,"  and 
hence  probably  it  was  that  the  appointment  of  the 
Seven  stands  out  as  a  solitary  fact  with  nothing 
answering  to  it  in  the  later  organization.  What- 
ever alms  there  were  to  be  distributed  wovdd  nat- 
urally pass  through  their  hands,  and  the  other  func- 
tions continued  probably  as  before.  It  does  not 
appear  to  have  Wonted  to  the  o'ftice  of  a  deacon 
to  teach  publicly  in  the  Church.  The  possession 
if  any  special  x^P^ixa  would  lead  naturally  to  a 
ligher  work  and  office,  but  the  idea  that  the  diac- 
>nate  was  but  a  probation  through  which  a  man 
aad  to  |  kiss  liefore  he  could  }*s  an  elder  or  bishop 
^as  foreign  to  the  constitution  of  the  Church  of 
•Jie  1st  century.  Whatever  countenance  it  may 
receive  from  the  common  patristic  intepretation  of 
1  Tim.  iii.  13  (cf.  Kstius  and  Hammond  ad  loc.), 
there  cin  l>e  little  doubt  (as  all  the  higher  order  of 
expositors  have  felt,  cf.  Wiesinger  and  KUicott  ad 
W.)  that  when  St.  l'atil  sjieaks  of  the  xa.\bf  $a0 
u6i,  which  is  earned  by  those  who  14  do  the  oflice 
of  a  deacon  well,"  he  refers  to  the  honor  which  be- 
longs essentially  to  the  lower  work,  not  to  that 
which  they  were  to  find  in  promotion  to  a  higher. 
Trace*  of  the  primitive  constitution  and  of  the 
permanence  of  the  diaconatc  are  found  even  hi  the 
note  developed  system  of  which  we  find  the  cotn- 
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mencement  in  the  Ignatian  epistles.  Originallf 
the  deacons  had  been  the  helpers  of  the  bishop 
elder  of  a  Church  of  a  given  district-  When  the 
two  names  of  the  latter  title  were  divided  and  the 
bishop  presided,  whether  as  primus  inter  part*,  or 
with  a  more  ahsolute  authority  over  many  elders 
the  deacons  appear  to  have  been  dependent  directly 
on  him  and  not  on  the  presbyters,  and  as  being 
his  ministers,  the  44  eyes  and  ears  of  the  bishop " 
(Const.  Apost.  ii.  44),  were  tempted  to  set  them- 
selves up  against  the  elders.  Hence  the  necessity 
of  laws  like  those  of  Cone.  Nic.  c.  18;  Conr. 
Carth.  iv.  c.  37,  enjoining  greater  humility,  and 
hence  probably  the  strong  language  of  Ignatius  as 
to  the  reverence  due  to  deacons  (/./>.  ail  Trail,  c. 
3;  ad  Smyrn.  c.  8).  E.  H.  P. 

*  We  think  it  proper  to  add  a  few  remarks  to 
this  article,  supplementary  in  part,  and  in  part  by- 
way of  dissent. 

(I.)  The  diaconatt  or  office  of  help,  like  the 
presb)  tero-episcopate,  grew  out  of  the  apostouV 
office,  which  at  first  embraced  all  the  ministerial 
functions  and  duties.  Christ  did  not  appoint, 
either  directly  or  by  verlwd  command,  bishops, 
priests,  and  deacons,  but  he  chose  apostles  and 
eudowed  them  with  his  Spirit,  under  whose  guid- 
ance they  divided  their  Labor  with  pro|>er  regard  to 
times  and  seasons,  and  founded  such  institutions 
in  the  Church  as  were  usefid  and  necessary.  The 
diaconate  originated  in  the  congregation  of  Jeru- 
salem at  the  time  and  on  the  occasion  recorded  in 
Acts  vi.  1-7. 

(2.)  The  S<r?n,  oi  iwrd,  elected  on  the  occasion 
referred  to  (Acts  vi.  3,  cf.  xxi.  8),  were  not  extra- 
ordinary commissioners  or  superintendents  of  dea- 
cons (Stanley,  l'luniptre),  but  deacons  in  the  prim- 
itive sense  of  the  term ;  for  their  office  is  expressly 
described  as  Sicucoy'tu,  /"'/>,  and  Staicovtir  rpawi- 
£aif,  to  serve,  or  wait  itjxm,  the  tables,  i.  e.  to 
distribute  food  to  the  widows  and  the  poor  (Acts  vi. 
1,  2).  Kxcgctical  tradition  is  almost  unanimously 
in  favo"  of  this  view,  and  the  latest  and  le>t  com- 
mentators sustain  it  (comp.  Meyer,  Alford  and 
Lange-l-echler  on  Acts  vi.  3).  In  the  ancient 
church  the  number  seven  was  even  considered  bind 
ing;  and  at  Home,  for  example,  as  late  as  the  third 
century,  there  were  only  seven  deacons,  though  the 
number  of  presbyters  amounted  to  forty.  The 
name  seven  is  no  argument  against  this  view;  for 
the  word  deacons  nowhere  occurs  in  the  Act*. 
There  is  indeed  some  difference  lie t  ween  the  apostolic 
deacons  and  the  ecclesiastical  deacons,  a  difference 
which  is  acknowledged  by  Chryaostoni,  Uvcumenius 
and  others  (see  Suicer's  Thesaurus,  s.  v.  ttaxoros): 
but  the  latter  were  universally  regarded  as  the  legit- 
imate successors  of  the  forvier  —  as  much  so  as  the 
presbyters  were  the  snccessors  of  the  up* <r (tint pot 
=  4w'utkokoi  of  the  N.  T.,  —  notwithstanding  the 
changes  in  their  duties  and  relations.  44  In  these 
early  days,"  says  Alford,  on  Acts  vi.  3,  44  titles 
sprung  out  of  realities,  and  were  not  mere  hierarch- 
ical classifications."  Ilackett  says,  on  Acts  vi.  3 
(p.  110,  2d  ed.),  44  The  general  opinion  at  present 
is,  that  this  order  arose  from  the  institution  of  the 
Seven,  but  by  a  gradual  extension  of  the  sphere  of 
duty  at  first  assigned  to  them." 

(3.)  There  is  no  evidence  whatever  for  the  as- 
sumption (of  Moshcim,  Mack,  Kuinoel,  Olshauscn, 
Meyer,  Conybeare  and  Howson,  Stanley,  and  the 
writer  of  the  above  article)  that  the  "young 
(younger)  men "  mentioned  in  Acts  v.  (oi  »•«<»* 
rtpoi,  ver.  6,  and  oi  vtaviaKoi,  ver.  It);  comp. 
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nii.  80,  where  6  vtvrtpot  Li  used  an  equivalent  | 
to  i  SiaKorwv)  were  identical  with  deacons  and  reg- 
ularly appointed  church  officers  who*;  official  duty 
required  them  to  attend  to  Uie  burial  of  the  dead. 
There  is  no  trace  in  the  NT.  T.  of  such  an  ecclesias- 
tical class  as  01  ytdrtpoi,  in  distinction  from  the 
wp«<r0vTtpoi  (who  first  apjiear  Acta  xi.  ."JO),  and  the 
alternate  use  of  ytaviaKoi  in  ver.  10  of  the  same 
persons  is  against  it.  Nor  was  the  burial  of  the 
dead  ever  regarded  a*  a  part  of  the  deacon's  dutv, 
hut  was  left  during  the  first  three  centuries  to  the 
kindness  of  friends  luid  neighlors,  until  a  special 
class  of  othcers  called  cojiiiUr  (variously  derived 
from  Kowd^tty.  'ptutcerr,  or  froiii  Kotrtrit,  pi  tuctitt, 
or  from  xoiriaa,  lUxirrtrt)  among  the  lireeks,  and 
Jon  irii,  t'"A.*i>rt*  among  the  I-atins,  were  ap|*ointed 
for  this  office,  at  lejtst  in  large  cities,  as  (  onstanti- 
nople.  In  the  c:we  before  us  the  removal  and 
burial  of  the  bodies  of  Ananias  and  Sapphira  was 
in  all  probability  a  voluntary  sen-ice.  for  which  the 
younger  men  liters  of  the  congregation  would  nat- 
urdly  offer  themselves  from  a  sense  of  propriety, 
or  in  obedience  to  Jewish  custom,  or  on  a  hint  given 
oy  I'eter.  (So  Neandcr,  tit  Achichtr  <Ur  I'jltn- 
?>m<i,  i.  07:  K.  Kothe,  Ai>f,ht<:t  <hr  <irL*tl. 
Kirch,:,  p.  W3  If.;  and  l>e  Wette.  Alford,  Hackett, 
I>echk*r  in  iw.) 

(4.)  The  d'uiconate  of  the  Apostolic  < .'hurch  can 
not  be  derived  (as  is  done  in  tl»e  altove  article) 
from  the  office  of  "ministers"  or  "servants" 

««t|p'toi,  I^'ike  iv.  X),  cf.  John  vii.  32] 

in  the  Jewish  synagogue,  whose  business  was  simply 
to  open  anil  close  the  synagogues,  to  keep  them 
clean,  and  to  hand  out  the  books  to  the  reader. 
The  correspondence  between  the  Christian  irpta- 

(iuTtpoi  and  the  Jewish  zek  'nim  <C*2i7.T  '  no 
reason  why  the  diaconate  should  have  had  a  Jewish 
precedent.  There  were  no  officers  in  the  syna- 
gogue similar  to  the  a|wstles,  evangelists,  and  dea- 
conesses. 

(">.)  The  diaronate  was  instituted  first  for  the 
care  of  the  poor  and  the  sick.  Those  who  held  the 
office  were  alms-distributors  and  nurses,  the  deacons 
for  the  male  portion  of  the  congregation,  the  dea- 
conesses for  the  female.  Hut  this  care  was  spiritual 
ax  well  as  temporal,  and  implied  instruction  and 
eoasolation  as  well  as  Itodily  relief;  for  <  'hrLstian 
charity  uses  poverty  and  atlliction  as  occasions  for 
leading  the  soul  to  the  source  of  all  comfort.  Hence 
Paul  counts  the  heljH  and  ministrations  (avTi- 
Kivjfut)  among  the  spiritual  gifU  (1  Cor.  xii.  2Si. 
Hence  the  appointment  of  such  men  for  the  office  of 
deacons  as  were  of  strong  faith  and  exemplary  piety 
(Acts  vi.  .J;  1  Tim.  iii.  8  f£ ;  comp.  the  fui^Tvpnv- 
*rVtm,  Acts  \i.  ;j.  and  av*yK\r)Tot,  1  Tim.  iii. 
3).  In  many  cases,  no  doubt,  already  in  the  a[K»s- 
lic  age,  the  diaconate  was  the  stepping-stone  to 
the  higher  otli.s;  of  the  preshvterate  which  had  the 
charge  of  puMie  instruction,  church  goveniment. 
and  general  pastoral  care.  Stephen  preached  and 
prepared  the  way  for  I 'aid's  ministry  of  the  Ccntiles. 
and  l'hilip,  another  of  the  seven  deacons  of  Jeru- 
salem, subsequently  lal«ored  as  an  evangelist  (Acts' 
xxi.  8).  The  patristic  interpreters  refer  the  passage 
in  1  Tim  iii.  13  to  promotion  from  the  office  of 
leocon  to  that  of  presbyter.  [Dkcrke,  Amcr.  cd.  ] 
frit  *e  should  not  confound  the  liberty  of  the 
.postolic  church  with  'he  fixed  ecclesiastical  onler 
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tf  a  later  age.    In  the 


dh 


th« 


llolv  Spirit 


the  guidance  of  inspired  apostles,  the 


Church  of  the  first  century  stood  above  the  need  of 
the  mechanism  of  office,  and  Divine  charity  waj 
the  leveller  and  equalizer  of  all  class  distinctions. 

I*.  S» 

DEACONESS  (tidicoW-  (Uaconiua,  Tert.). 
The  word  Sidxavos  is  found  in  llom.  xvi.  1  asso- 
ciated with  a  female  name,  and  tliia  has  led  to  the 
conclusion  that  there  existed  in  the  apostolic  age, 
as  there  undoubtedly  did  a  little  later  (I'liny,  I- p. 
<ul  Troj.),  an  order  of  women  l)earing  that  title, 
and  exercising  in  relation  to  their  own  sex  function* 
which  were  analogous  to  those  of  the  deacons.  Chi 
this  hypothesis  it  has  been  inferred  that  the  women 
mentioned  in  Mom.  xvi.  b",  12,  belonged  to  such  an 
order  (Hcrzog,  Ilt-iLEnrtjkl.  s.  v. J.  The  ru*e* 
given  as  to  the  conduct  of  women  in  1  Tim.  iii.  11, 
lit.  ii.  3,  have  in  like  manner  Urn  referred  to 
them  (Chrysost.,  Theophvl.,  llaium.,  Wiesingcr, 
<ul  loc. ),  and  they  have  been  identified  even  with 
the  "widows"  of  1  Tim.  v.  3-10  (SchafT,  Apott 
Kirchr,  p.  3'M't  [Amer.  ed.  in  English  p.  535  fl'.J). 

In  some  of  these  instances,  however,  it  seems 
hardly  doubtful  that  writers  have  transferred  to  the 
earliest  age  of  the  (  hurch  the  organization  of  a 
Liter.  It  was  of  course  natural  that  the  example 
recorded  in  Luke  viii.  2,  3,  should  l»e  followed  by 
others,  even  when  the  ljord  was  no  l«rg«r  with  his 
disciples.  The  new  life  which  pervaded  the  whole 
Christian  s-s-iety  (Acts  ii.  41,  45,  iv.  31,  32)  would 
lead  women  as  well  as  men  t )  devote  themselves  to 
labors  of  love.  The  strong  feeling  that  the  true 
0^»j<TK#i'a  of  <  hristians  consisted  in  "  visiting  tlie 
fatherless  and  the  widow  "  would  make  this  the 
s|ieeial  duty  of  those  who  were  best  fitted  to  under- 
take it.  The  social  relations  of  the  sexes  in  tlifl 
cities  of  the  empire  (cf.  dn-t.  on  Mom.  xvi.  1) 
would  make  it  fitting  that  the  agency  of  women 
should  l»e  emplovinl  largely  in  the  direct  personal 
application  of  Christian  truth  (Tit.  ii.  3,  4),  po*- 
sibly  in  the  preparation  of  female  catechumens, 
liven  the  later  organization  implies  the  previout 
existence  of  the  genus  from  which  it  was  developed. 
It  may  lie  questioned,  however,  whether  the  |>as- 
sages  referred  to  implv  a  recognized  Imt.Iv  I  tearing  a 
distinct  name.  The  "widows  "  of  1  Tim.  v.  3-10 
were  elesirly,  so  far  as  the  rule  of  ver.  !>  was  acted 
on,  women  who  were  no  longer  aide  to  discharge 
the  active  duties  of  life,  ond  were  therefore  main- 
tained  by  the  <  'hurch  that  they  might  pass  their 
remaining  days  in  "  prayers  night  and  day."  The 
conditions  of  v.  10  may,  however,  imply  that  those 
only  who  ha/I  Iteen  previously  aeti\e  in  ministering 
to  the  brethren,  who  had  in  that  sense  liecn  dea- 
conesses, were  entitled  to  such  a  maintenance.  For 
the  fuller  treatment  of  this  suhjivt.  see  Wiihjw. 
(hi  the  existence  of  deaconess*-*  in  the  aposfolil 
age.  see  Mosheim.  fie  Hih.  Chritl.  ]>.  IIS;  Nean- 
der.  film:,  u.  Ia  it.  i.  2  it;  Augiisti,  lliwllt.  iter 
rt,ri.*t.  Atrh,t.J.  ii.  3.  K.  II.  T. 

• /.itvler's  /'<  Ditronii  tt  fUtcnitsu  reteri* 
/•.'ec/t.o>  |  Wit tenlsTge.  IH7H),  :\  monograph  of 
sterling  value,  should  not  U>  left  out  of  the  list 
here.  Ilie  reader  will  find  the  argument  for  "dea- 
coness.^" in  the  primitive  ehundi  well  stated  by 
l)r.  Si  haff  in  his  HiMory  <>('  the  AftoMolic  Cii'irch, 
p.  535.  He  understands  the  controverted  Kara- 
\fyi<r6v,  1  Tun.  v.  !).  of  "election  and  ordina- 
tion" to  this  particular  otfi-e.  I'n-ssens*5  also 
Uiittoire  «Vs  trvii  premium  .sO-rlm,  ii.  234)  holdt 
to  the  existence  of  this  order  of  women  in  the  first 
Christian  age,  but  places  it  not  so  much  on  Um 
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poai  J  of  explicit  Scripture  proof,  as  that  of  gen-  I  to  minister  in  the  Church,  in  giving  attendance  it 
eral  fitness  and  probability.  Huther's  view  is  not  the  sick,  and  to  give  succor  unto  them,  and  others 
ementially  different  from  this.  Without  supposing  in  the  like  necessities."  The  Rev.  Mr.  l'unchard, 
that  the  widows  in  question  were  formally  set  apart  well  known  for  his  studies  in  the  early  ecclesiastical 


to  an  official  work  at  this  early  jieriod,  he  thinks 
that  their  "being  put  on  the  roll"  (*faTaA«7«r0o>) 
of  those  wholly  supported  by  the  Church  would 
naturally  bring  with  it  the  result,  as  it  did  the  ob- 
ligation, of  devoting  themselves  to  such  works  of 
benevolence  at  wire  suited  to  their  age  and  sex. 
(See  in  .Meyci  s  Comm.  iib.  dag  ,V.  Test,  viii.  <i4.) 
Out  of  this  Awttz  mav  have  grown  the  female 
iiacouatc  of  later  times 

ltev.  J.  S.  Howson,  D.  V.,  has  written  a  valu- 
able treatise  on  this  subject:  //tanmeggeg  ;  or, 
The  Oj/ici  d  //«//»  of  Women  in  Parochial  Work 
tml  in  Charitable  Ingtitutvmg  (lxmd.  18ii0).  He 
speaks  here  in  a  more  positive  tone  than  in  his 
Life  and  EpUth  t  of  St.  Paul,  of  the  validity  of 
the  texts  to  which  ap|>cal  is  usually  made  in  proof 
of  such  ministrations  in  the  ajiostolic  church.  He 
ploods  for  the  revival  of  the  institution  in  Protes- 
tant churches,  and  suites  the  results  of  some  at- 
tempts for  tliis  puq>ose  in  F.iiirland,  France,  and 


history  of  New  England,  has  kindly  pointed  out  to 
the  writer  the  foregoing  references.  H. 

DEAD  SEA.  This  name  nowhere  occurs  in 
the  Bible,  and  ap|>ears  not  to  have  existed  until  the 
2d  century  after  Christ.  It  originated  in  an  erro- 
neous opinion,  and  there  can  be  little  doubt  that 
to  the  name  is  due  in  a  great  measure  the  mistake! 
and  misrepresentations  which  were  for  so  long  prev- 
alent regarding  this  Like,  and  which  have  not  in- 
deed yet  wholly  ceased  to  exist. 

In  the  ().  T.  the  hike  is  called  "  the  Salt  Sea." 
and  "the  Sea  of  the  1'lain  "  (Arafxih);  and  under 
the  former  of  these  names  it  will  be  found  described 
[Ska,  Tiik  Sai.t.J  (i 

•  The  popular  name  of  this  remarkable  sheet  of 
water  is  a  natural  and  appropriate  appellation, 
although  exaggerated  stories  have  been  current  re- 
specting its  properties  —  among  them  the  fable 
that  it  exhales  a  noxious  miasma,    deposing  in  iti 


i  deep  chasm  or  caldron,  without  any  current  or  out- 
liertnauy.    Nv  also  his  remarks  on  this  itoint  in  .  ,     ...  , 

j.  .  ..'    r   .   iltt;  its  heavy  waters  impregnated  with  mineral 

Sceneg  from  the  J.ift  of  Z>t  • 


his  still  Liter  work 

Paul,  and  their  JiJij/iong  l.etvmg  (Ixjnd.  18ti«). 

Lor  the  later  ecclesiastical  opinions  and  usages 
on  this  subject,  the  reader  mav  see  Woman' g  Work 
in  the  Church,  by  .).  M.  f.udlow  (Lend.  lHiio). 
The  writer  treats  there  less  fully  of  the  Seri[iture 
argument,  attuning  ratlier  than  proving,  that  81- 
axovos  applied  to  I'hobc  (lloin.  xvi.  1 )  can  mean 
only  "deaconess"  as  the  correlative  of  -'deacon," 
and  that  yvvaiicat  (1  Tim.  iii.  II)  must  mean 
»*  deaconesses."  and  that  all  other  explanations  are 
imjiossible.  Ittsscuting  from  most  of  those  who 
yet  adopt  his  conclusion  on  the  main  question,  he 
denies  that  the  "widows"  (1  Tim.  v.  !)  ff.)  were 
deaconesses  at  all.  and  thus  relies  almost  wholly  t 
ujs»n  the  controverted  yvvcuKas  for  his  Scripture  j 
proof  of  a  primitive  female  diaconate.  See  also 
Church  Polity,  by  41.  .1.  Hipley.  I).  D.  (Ikwton, 
18071-  The  author  suggest*  that  on  whatever 
ground  the  Scripture  warrant  for  this  office  may 
be  put,  its  pro|>er  sphere  of  exercise  is  not  to  con- 
flict with  the  Ajsistle's  views  of  woman's  position 
in  the  church  (I  Cor.  xiv.  .14,  35;  1  Tim.  ii.  12). 

It  may  not  lie  known  to  all  readers  that  the 
earliest  Congregational  churches  in  Kngland,  in  the 
lfith  century,  rec  ognized  fully  this  order  of  female 
Laborers  as  a  part  of  their  organization.  Kobcrt 
Browne  (1582)  s|«-.iks  of  the  deacon  as  "the  re- 
liever" and  the  deaconess  as  "the  widow"  (Han- 
bury  s  .1/.  inori  >/g  rel  itimjto  /ndt/H  mleiitg,  i.  21). 
The  Scpante  or  Congregational  church  of  Gains- 
Uirough,  Kughuid  ( 1  .*>8!J )  —  out  of  which  came  the 
Scrooby  church,  the  l-eyden  church,  and  the  l*ly- 

nouth  church  —  had  "relievers"  or  "widows,"  who 
mist  lie  '•  willows  of  f»0  years  of  age  at  least,"  whose 
ffork  it  was  "to  minister  to  the  sick,"  Ac.  (Ilan- 
nury,  i.  30,  31).  Johnson  and  Ainsworth's  Con- 
gregational church  in  Amsterdam  (ltj(Mi)  hail  "one 
ancient  widow  for  a  deaconess."  Though  00  years 
M  when  chosen,  "  she  did  frequently  visit  the  sick 
md  weak:  .  .  .  and  if  they  were  poor,  she  would 
gather  relief  of  them  that  were  able,  or  acquaint 

he  deacons ;  and  she  was  olievcd  as  an  officer  of 


salts,  combined  with  asphaltum  and  sulphur,  acrid 
and  nauseous  to  the  taste,  and  fatal  to  animal  ai»d 
vegetable  life;  no  fin  stirring  its  still  depths,  and 
no  flowers  or  foliage  fringing  its  borders;  its  shores 
and  surrounding  territory  sterile,  desolate  and 
dreary;  the  whole  region  lonely  and  stern,  and 
bearing  marks  of  some  dread  convulsion  of  nature- 
the  cemetery  of  cities  that  once  occupied  a  portion 
of  its  site,  and  a  perpetual  memorial  of  the  right- 
eous judgments  of  (iod;  — by  what  more  suitaUe 
and  expressive  name  can  it  be  called,  than  that  by 
which  it  is  now  generally  known,  The  Dead  Sea? 

S.  W. 

•  DEAD.  THE.  By  this  term  the  A.  V. 
represents  the  Hebrew  word  E*SE"!  (once  trans- 
lated, dt  eta  ted,  Is.  xxvi.  14),  as  well  as  the  word 

to  which  it  properly  corresponds.  It  thu* 
confounds  two  words  of  very  different  import ;  and 
what  is  greatly  to  be  regretted,  it  effaces,  in  tlit 
Knglish  version  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures,  a  dis- 
tinct and  striking  recognition  of  the  separate  exis- 
tence of  the  soul,  or  spiritual  |*art  of  man,  after 
the  death  of  the  lwdy. 

The  dead  (f  hose  who  have  ceased  to  live  on  earth, 
and  are  therefore  alaolutely  dead  to  all  earthly  re- 
lations) are  represented  by  CVlp,  which,  as  gen- 
eric, includes  ;dso  the  other  term. 

The  other  term  translated  dead,  E*S^"%  means 
disemlwdied  spirits  separated  from  the  body  at 
death,  and  continuing  to  live  in  a  separate  existent*. 

According  to  Furst  (Ueb.u.  ChaU.  Ilatybr.  HC^. 
II.).  it  is  from  a  root  meaning  to  hr  obgcure,  dark, 
and  was  applied,  by  the  same  figure  as  the  German 
Svhatttn.  to  departed  spirits,  conceived  as  mere 
shadowy  forms.    According  to  Gesenius,  it  means, 
either  the  r/uitf,  the  gilent,  from  their  supposed  staU 
of  inactivity  and  repose,  "  ut  uicohe  regni  tenebroai 
ctsilentis"  (comp.  Is.  xiv.  9),  or  the  ireak,  tin 
feeble,  "  debileg,  Hnccidi,  .  .  .  quod  manium  n» 
Christ"   (Young's  Chnmicleg,   p.  405,   Boston,  !  tura>  satis  accominodatum  eat,"  Is.  xiv.  10  ( Thtt 
1841 ).    The  Cambridge  I'Litform  (ch.  vii.  §  7)  rec-  iii.  130£)/» 

•gnizes  this  office  of  deaconess.    "  The  l^ord  hath   —  —  ■ 

tppointed  ancient  widows  (where  they  may  I*  had) !    «  •  Delltach,  System  dtr  Bibl.  Piyeholegi*,  p.  40t 
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In  either  case,  it  is  well  represented  by  the  word 
lAaoV,  by  which  the  same  object  is  designated  in 
English  usage.  The  Hebrew  word  occurs  in  the 
following  passages,  which  show  the  importance  of 
the  distinction  overlooked  in  the  A.  V. 
The  shade*  tremble. 

Beneath  the  waters  and  their  Inhabitant* 

Job  xzrl.  5. 
Wilt  thou  show  wonders  to  the  dead  * 
Will  the  shades  arise  aud  praise  thee  ? 

I'*,  lxxxrlil.  10. 
For  her  house  Inclines  to  death, 
And  her  ways  to  the  shades. 

ProT.  U.  18. 

And  he  knows  not  that  the  shades  are  there, 
Her  guests  in  the  depths  of  the  underworld  '. 

l'n»».  Ix.  18. 

The  boldness  of  this  truthful  representation  is 
worthy  of  notice.  »  Her  house  "  is  called  (oh.  vii. 
27)  "ways  to  the  underworld,"  and  "her  steps'' 
(it  is  said  in  ch.  v.  5)  "take  hold  on  it;  "  so  near 
to  its  abodes,  that  (by  a  bold  figure)  the  shades  of 
the  dead  are  there,  and  her  euests  are  in  the  depths 
of  bell! 

Other  passages  in  which  this  word  occurs  are 
Prov.  xxi.  16;  Is.  xiv.  !),  xxvi.  14,  19.  See.  in  the 
art.  Giants,  the  paragraph  added  at  the  ckwc  of 
No.  3.  T.  J.  C. 

DEARTH.  [Famink] 

DE'BIR,  the  name  of  three  places  of  Palestine. 

1.  (""O^,  but  in  Judg.  and  Chr.  "VIPT  [hiwhr 
pnrl  as  of  a  temple,  and  hence  the  smctunnj,  Ges. ; 
perh.  pasture,  Fiirst] :  Aa$ip;  [Vat.]  Alex.  Aa- 
3«ip:  AiAiV),  a  town  in  the  mountains  of  .rudah 
(Josh,  xv.  4'.l),  one  of  a  group  of  eleven  cities  to 
the  west  of  Hebron.  In  the  narrative  it  is  men- 
tioned as  lieing  the  next  place  which  Joshua  took 
after  Hebron  (x.  38).  It  was  the  seat  of  a  kin^' 
(x.  3'J,  xii.  13),  and  was  one  of  the  towns  of 
the  Anakini,  from  which  they  were  utterly  des- 
troyed by  Joshua  (xi.  21).  The  earlier  name  of 
Debir  was  Klit.iATlf-sr.i-MK.it,  "city  of  book  " 
(Josh.  xv.  15;  AmYr.  i.  in,  aud  Kiiuath-san- 
nam,  "city  of  palm"  [or  palm-bnuich  or  leaf] 
(Josh,  xv.  4'J).  ITie  records  of  its  conquest  vary, 
though  not  very  materially.  In  Josh.  xv.  17  and 
Judg.  i.  13  a  detailed  account  is  given  of  its  rap- 
ture by  Othuiel  son  of  Kena/,  for  love  of  Achsah 
the  daughter  of  Caleb,  while  in  the  general  his- 
tory of  the  conquest  it  is  asrril>ed  to  the  great 
commander  himself  (.losh.  x.  38,  3!»)  [since  the 
acts  of  the  principal  and  the  subordinate  in  such  a 
case  may  lie  .-uteri  led  to  one  or  the  other).  In  the 
last  two  passages  the  name  Li  gi\en  in  the  Hebrew 

text  as  Debirah  (rTQT).    It  was  one  of  the  cities 

given  with  their  "  suburbs  "  to  the  priests 

(.losh.  xxi.  15;  1  Chr.  vi.  58).  Debir  docs  not 
appear  to  have  been  known  to  Jerome,  nor  has  it 
been  discovered  with  certainty  in  modern  times. 
About  three  miles  to  the  W.  of  Hebron  is  a  deep 
and  secluded  valley  called  the  Wmly  Xuniur,  in- 
rlosed  on  the  north  by  hills  of  which  one  bears  a 
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i  name  certainly  suggestive  of  Debir,  —  DtvAr-bom. 

'  (See  the  narrative  of  Rosen  in  the  Zcittch.  d.  D. 
SI.  G.  1857,  pp.  50-64.)  The  subject,  and  indeed 
the  whole  topography  of  this  district,  requires  fur- 
ther examination :  in  the  mean  time  it  U  perhapf 
some  confirmation  of  Ihr.  Rosen's  suggestion  that 
a  village  or  site  on  one  of  these  hills  wan  pointec 
out  to  the  writer  as  called  Jt'i,  the  Arabic  name  fot 
Joshua.  Schwarz  (p.  86)  speaks  of  a  H'cioy  Dibit 
in  this  direction.  Van  de  Velde  (Memoir,  p.  307; 
finds  Debir  at  lHlbtM,  six  miles  S.  W.  of  Hebron 
where  Stewart  mentions  a  spring  brought  dowL 
from  a  high  to  a  low  level  by  an  aqueduct. 

2.  :  tVl  to  rtraprov  ttjj  ^dpay/ei 
*Ax«P:  lM"ra.)  A  place  on  the  north  boundirj 
of  Judah,  near  the  "Valley  of  Achor"  (Josh,  xt 
7).  and  therefore  somewhere  in  the  complioatioi  t 
of  hill  and  ravine  behind  Jericho.  De  Saulcy  (ii- 
1351)  attaches  the  name  TI,imr-ffl-Dnbmira  to  th* 
ruined  khan  on  the  right  of  the  road  from  Jerusa- 
lem to  Jericho,  at  which  travellers  usually  stop  to 
refresh  [themselves J,  but  this  is  not  corroborated 
by  any  other  traveller.  The  name  given  to  it  by 
the  Arabs  when  the  writer  passed  (1858)  was  Khan 

ruruh.  A  H  tt'/tf  J)  ;/*>;•  is  marked  in  \  an 
de  Velde's  map  as  close  to  the  S.  of  Xtby  Afusa, 
at  the  N.  W.  corner  of  the  Dead  Sea. 

3.  The  "border  (Vo?)  of  Debir"  is  named  as 
forming  part  of  the  boundary  of  Gad  (Josh.  xiiL 
26).  and  as  apparently  not  f:ir  from  Malum  aim  4 
Kelaud  (p.  734)  conjectures  that  the  name  may  pos- 
sibly l>e  the  same  as  IxKlehar  ("'Sib),  but  no 
identification  has  yet  taken  place  (I.XX.  Aaifidv, 
[Vat. J  Alex.  Acm9ci/>:  D  thir).  Lying  in  the  graz- 
ing country  on  the  high  downs  east  of  Jordan,  the 

name  may  I*   derived  from  /AiW,  the 

same  word  which  is  the  root  of  Afi'Jhttr,  the  wilder- 
ness or  pasture  (see  ties.  p.  318).  [Dkskkt.] 

G. 

DE'BIR  AofliV;   [Vat.  Aa&uv.] 

Alex.  Aa£«p:  Di/iir),  king  of  Eglon,  a  town  in 
the  low  country  of  Judah;  one  of  the  five  kings 
hanged  by  Joshua  (Josh.  x.  3,  23). 

DEB'ORA  (AtBfapA ;  [Alex.  AtfiBupa  i 
Vulg.  omits]),  a  woman  of  Naphtali,  mi/ther  of 
Tobiel,  the  father  of  Tobit  (Tob.  i.  8 ).  The  same 
name  as 

DEBORAH  (rnh^  AtB^pa, 
[Alex.]  Atfifapa:  Dehorn)'.  1.  Hie  nurse  of  Re- 
lekah  ((Jen.  xxxv.  8).    Nurses  held  a  high  and 

]  honorable  place  in  ancient  times,  and  especially  in 
the  ICast  (2  K.  xi.  2:  Horn.  01.  i.  429;  Virg.  jEn. 

'\Yi.  2,  •'  .Kneia  nutrix;  "  Ov.  Aft l.  xiv.  441 1,  where 
thev  were  often  the  principal  members  of  the  fam- 
ily'(2  Chr.  xxii.  11;  Jahn,  Arch.  Mil.  §  166  >. 
Deliorah  accompanied  Relekah  from  the  house  of 
liethuel  ((Jen.  xxiv.  5!»),  and  is  only  mentioned  by 
name  on  the  occasion  of  her  buri;U,  under  the  oak- 
tree'1  of  Rethel,  which  was  called  in  her  honoi 
AUon-RacL  ith  (BaAayor  itivQov*,  I-XX.).  Such 
spoU  were  nsiirUly  chosen  for  the  purpose  (Heu. 
xxiii.  17,  18;  1  Sam.  xxxl  13;  2  K.  xxi.  18,  <fec.). 

a  De  Saulcy  quotes  the  name  In  Joshua  as  "  Da- 
bor;"  but  on  what  authority  is  not  apparent.  Cer- 
tainly not  that  of  the  Hebrew  or  the  Vulgate. 

f>  *  The  A.  V.  omits  the  article,  and  thus  obscurer 
i  Use  fact  that  the  tree  was  well  k  uown  for  ages.  IJ 
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Many  have  been  puzzled  at  finding  her  in  Jncvf/s 
family;  it  is  unlikely  that  she  was  sent  to  summon 
Jacob  from  Huron  (as  Jarchi  suggests),  or  that  nhe 
had  returned  during  the  lifetime  of  Keltckah,  and 
was  now  coming  to  visit  her  (as  Aliarhanel  and 
others  say);  but  she  may  very  well  have  returned 
%t  Retakah's  death,  and  that  she  iron  dead  is  prob- 
able from  the  omission  of  her  name  in  Cen.  xxxv. 
'27;  and  if,  according  to  the  Jewish  legend,  Jacob 
first  heard  of  his  mother's  death  at  this  spot,  it  will 
be  an  additional  reason  for  the  name  of  the  tree, 
and  may  j*>&sif>ly  lie  implied  in  the  expression 

comforted,  A.  V.  "Mowed  "  (Gen.  xxxv 
9;  'eec  too  Ewald,  Uttch.  i.  390). 

2.  [A«/3/3wpa:  Ihbbora.]     A  prophetess  who 

judged  Israel  (Judg.  iv.,  v.)-  Her  name,  TT^Q"1?, 
means  "  a  bee  "  (or  j<pv£,  "  a  wasp  "),  just  as  M«- 
Kiaaa  and  Melitilla  were  proper  name*.  This 
name  may  imply  nothing  whatever,  luing  a  mere 
appellative,  derived  like  Rachel  (a  lamb),  Tamar  (a 
palm),  Ac,  from  natural  oljects:  although  she  was 
(as  Corn,  a  Lnpide  quaintly  puts  it)  suit  mitten, 
Iwstitnif  ticitttiitn.  Some,  however,  see  in  the  name 
an  oiiicial  title,  implying  her  prophetic  authority. 
A  !*w  was  an  Kgyptian  syml-ol  of  regal  power  (cf. 
Call,  Jm:  00.  and  f  t.  Mutj.  s.  v.  iae^y):  and 
among  the  Creeks  the  term  was  applied  not  only 
to  jxjots  (mmr  n pis  Af  iliiur,  Hor. ),  and  to  those 
peculiarly  chaste  (as  by  the  Neoplatonists),  but  es- 
»|tecially  to  the  priestesses  of  Delphi  (•xpyap.hs  pi*- 
Klffcas  AfA<pf8ov,  rind.  A  iv.  100).  CvMe. 
and  Artemis  (Creuzer,  Hyititx'lik,  iii.  -t-"»4,  Ac. ),  just 
as  i<roi)v  was  to  the  priests  (l.iddell  and  Scott. 
#.  v.).  In  both  these  senses  the  name  suits  her. 
since  she  was  essentially  a  vates  fir  seer,  combining 
the  functions  of  just  ry  and  prophecy. 

She  lived  under  the  |«ilm-tree  ("such  ttnt*  the 
{mtriarchs  loved."  ( \,  lend  ire  i  of  I  el  ondi.  letween 
Kamah  and  Ik-thel  in  Mount  Kphraim  (Judg.  iv.  ,'»>. 
which,  as  pahn-trii-s  were  rare  in  I'alestine.  "is 
mentioned  as  a  well-known  ami  solitary  landmark, 
and  was  proluUv  the  Mine  sjiot  as  that  called 
(Judg.  xx.  ."It)  Itual-Tamar,  or  the  sanctuary  of 
the  ]Kilm  "  (Stanley,  N.  /'.  p.  14(5).  Von  lloh- 
len  (p.  334)  thinks  that  this  tree  is  identical  with 
Alloti-llachuth  (Ccn.  xxxv.  8).  the  name  and  local- 
ity Wing  nearly  the  same  (l.wald,  Citch.  i.  391, 
40o),  although  it  is  uuhistorieal  to  say  that  this 
"  may  have  suggested  a  name  for  the  nur»e  "  (lliiv- 
ernie'ks  /«/*W.  to  An/,  p.  201;  Kalisch,  ad 
Inc.).  I'ovaMv  it  is  again  nicntioneil  as  "the  oak 
of  Tal»or,"  in  1  Sam.  x.  3,  where  Thcnius  would 

read  !~H— "7  for  "^CP.  At  any  rate  it  was  a 
well-known  tree,  and  .-he  may  have  chosen  it  from 
its  previous  associations. 

She  was  probably  a  woman  of  Kphraim,  although 
from  the  expression  in  Judg.  v.  !.*>,  some  sup|s>se 


her  to  have  in-longed  to  Dsachar  (Kwald,  fit.«A 


ii. 


489).  The  expression  DIT'C  *"^S  much 
disputed ;  it  is  generally  thought  to  mean  "  wife  of 
l-iipldotli,"  as  in  A.  V.;  but  other  \ersions  render 
it  "  uxor  principls,"  or  "  Fuuiina  l.apidothana  " 

'i  •  Caaset  (Rkhtrr  una  Ruth,  p.  43)  explains  InpjA- 
■Jbth  (see  above)  of  the  fiery  spirit,  enthusiasm,  and 
41-dor,  w  hich  burned  in  her,  and  enabled  tier  to  set 
>cliei>  uu  fira  by  the  contotrinri  of  her  own  example 
I'lie  Iwautiful  fountain  at  the  haw  of  the  hill  on  which 
.VI. o.i  sUuds,  the  place  of  the  famous  Jewish  erine- 

r> .  nh.  ut  0  miles  west  of  Sa/ed,  U  known  among  th* 


DEBORAH 

("  that  great  dame  of  Ijipidoth,"  Tennyion),  or 
mutter  tpletulorum,  i.  e.  one  divinely  illuminated, 

since  -  lightnings."    But  the  moat  pro- 

saic notion  is  that  of  the  rabbis,  who  take  it  U 
mean  that  ahe  attended  to  the  taliernacle  lamps. 

from  ,  lopptd,  a  lamp!    The  fern,  termina- 

tion is  often  found  in  men's  names,  as  in  Shclo- 
mith  (1  dir.  xxiii.  9),  Koheleth,  Ac.  Ijipidoth 
then  was  probably  her  husband,  and  not  Harak.  as 

some  say. 

She  was  not  so  much  a  judge  (a  title  which  lie- 
longs  rather  to  Rarak,  Heb.  xi.  32)  as  one  gifted 
with  prophetic  command  (Judg.  iv.  G,  14,  v.  7  i. 
and  by  virtue  of  her  inspiration  "a  mother  in  Is- 
rael.'' Her  sex  would  give  her  additional  weight, 
as  it  did  to  Veleda  and  Alaurinia  among  the  Cot- 
mans,  from  an  instinctive  belief  in  the  divinity  of 
womanhood  (Tac.  Gtrm.  c.  8).  Compare  the  in- 
stances of  Miriam,  Huldah,  Anna,  Noadiah  (2  K. 
xjtii.  14;  Nch.  vi.  14). 

Jabin's  tyranny  was  peculiarly  felt  in  the  north- 
ern triiies,  which  were  near  his  capital  and  under 
J  her  jurisdiction,  namely,  Zebulon,  Naphtali,  and  Js- 
;  sachar;  hence,  when  she  summoned  Harak  to  the 
j  deliverance,  "  it  was  on  them  that  the  brunt  of  the 
j  battle  fell;  but  they  were  joined  by  the  adjacent 
I  central  trills,  Kphraim,  Manasseh,  and  Benjamin, 
i  though  not  by  those  of  the  extreme  west,  south, 
and  east  "  (Stanley,  p.  339).    Under  her  direction 
Harak  encamped  on  "  the  broad  summit  of  Tal»r  ' 
(Joseph.  Ii.  J.  ii.  20,  §  C).    When  asked  to 
conijMuiy  him,  "  she  answered  indignantly,  Thou, 
i  oh  llarak,  deliverest  up  meanly  the  authority  which 
God  hath  given  thee  into  the  hands  of  a  woman ; 
neither  do  I  reject  it"  (Joseph.  Ant.  v.  5,  §  2). 
The  LXX.  interpolate  the  words  St*  ovk  otba  t-J)» 
i\fifpcw  iv  fi  tiioioi  6  Kvptos  rhv  6,yyt\oy  fx*r' 
ifiov  as  a  sort  of  excuse  for  liarak's  request  (iv.  8; 
cf.  14,  v.  23).    When  the  small  band  of  ill-armed 
(Judg.  v.  8)  Israelites  saw  the  dense  iron  charbU 
of  the  enemy,  "  they  were  so  frightened  that  tliey 
wished  to  march  off  at  once,  had  not  Deborah  de- 
tained them,  and  commanded  them  to  fight  the 
enemy  that  very  day"  (Joseph.  I.e.).    They  did 
so,  but  Deborah's  prophecy  was  fulfilled  (Judg.  iv. 
9),  and  the  enemy's  general  perished  among  the 
"oaks  of  the  wanderers  (Zaanaini),"  in  the  tent 
of  the  Bedouin  Kenite's  wife  (Judg.  iv.  21 )  in  the 
northern  mountains.    "  And  the  land  had  rest  forty 
years"  (Judg.  v.  31).    Tor  the  natural  phenomena 
which  aided  (Judg.  v.  20,  21)  the  victory,  and  the 
other  details  (for  which  we  have  ample  authority  in 
the  twofold  narration  in  prose  and  poetry \  see  Ba- 
uak,  where  we  have  also  entered  on  th«i  difficult 
question  of  the  chronology  (Kwald,  O'esch.  ii.  489- 
494). 

Deborah's  title  of  "prophetess"  (HS*?:) 
includes  the  notion  of  inspired  poetry,  as  in  Kx.  xv. 
20;  and  in  this  sense  the  glorious  triumphal  od* 
(Judg.  v.)  well  vindicates  her  claim  to  the  othee. 
On  this  ode  much  has  lieen  written,  and  there  are 
se|>arate  treatises  about  it  by  Hollmanu,  Kalkar, 


Jews  at  present  as  Deborah's  fountain.  They  hare  a 
tradition  thnt  the  heroine  passed  there  with  Barak  on 
hts  inarrh  to  Tnbor,  and  bathed  In  this  fountain  ot 
the  morning  of  the  decisive  battle  See  the  writ*! 
lltustr.  of  Srriplurr,  p.  243  (revised  ed.);  and  TIxxd 
sou  s  Lnmi  and  Look,  i.  424.  M 
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■ad  Keurick.  It  is  also  explained  by  Ew&id  (<Ke 
Poti.  Bucher  tUt  AUtn  Bundes,  i.  125),  and  Gum- 
pach  (AlUettttmenL  Sttidien,  pp.  1-140).<» 

F.  W.  F. 

DEBTOR.  [Loam.] 

DECAPOLIS  (AfxiwoKit,  "the  ten  cit- 
ies"). Thia  name  occurs  only  three  times  in  the 
Scripture*,  Mutt.  iv.  20:  Mark  v.  20,  and  vii.  31; 
but  it  is  frequently  mentioned  by  Josephus  and 
other  ancient  writers.  Immediately  after  the  con- 
quest of  Syria  by  the  Romans  (u.  c.  05),  ten  cities 
appear  to  have  been  rebuilt,  partially  colonized,  and 
endowed  with  peculiar  privileges:  the  country 
around  them  was  hence  called  iJtctpolu.  The 
limits  of  the  territory  were  not  very  clearly  defined; 
and  pro!  ably  in  the  course  of  time  other  neighbor- 
ing cities  received  similar  privileges.  This  may 
account  for  the  fact  that  ancient  geographers  speak 
so  indefinitely  of  the  province,  and  do  not  even 
agree  as  to  the  names  of  tlie  cities  themselves. 
Iliny  (v.  18)  admitting  that  "  non  omnes  eadem 
observant,"  enumerates  them  as  follows:  ScytAopo- 
Us,  Hipp*,  Uadurti,  I'tU'i,  Philadelphia,  Gern»  i, 
Dion,  Canatha,  iMtw^tcus,  and  Raphann.  Ptol- 
emy  (v.  17)  makes  Ctpitolhu  one  of  the  ten;  and 
an  old  Palmyrene  inscription  quoted  by  Keland 
(Pal.  p.  525)  includes  Ab'dn,  a  town  which,  accord- 
ing to  Kusebiu*  (Onum.  s.  v.  Abili)  was  12  Koman 
miles  east  of  Gadara.  Josephus  (B.  J.  iii.  0,  §  7) 
calls  SeythnpoUt  the  largest  city  of  Decapolis,  thus 
manifestly  excluding  Damascus  from  the  number. 
All  the  cities  of  Decapolis,  with  the  single  excep- 
tion of  Scythopolis,  lay  on  the  east  of  the  Jordan ; 
and  both  Kusebiu*  and  Jerome  ( Omm.  s.  v.  Ik- 
cipolu)  say  that  the  district  was  situated  "  beyond 
the  Jordan,  around  Hippos,  I'ella,  and  Gadara," 
that  is,  to  the  east  and  southeast  of  the  Sea  of 
Galilee.  With  this  alto  agrees  the  statement  in 
Mark  v.  20,  that  the  demoniac  who  was  cured  at 
Gadara  "  liegan  to  publish  in  Decapolis  how  great 
things  Jesus  hail  done  to  him."  It  would  appear, 
however,  from  .Matt.  iv.  25  and  Mark  vii.  31,  that 
Decapolis  was  a  general  appellation  for  a  large  dis- 
trict extending  along  b»th  sides  of  the  Jordan. 
Pliny  (v.  18)  says  it  reached  from  Damascus  on  the 
north  to  Philadelphia  on  the  south,  and  from  Scy- 
thopolis on  the  west  to  Canatha  on  the  east  —  thus 
making  it  no  less  than  100  miles  long  by  GO  broad ; 
and  he  adds,  that  lietween  and  around  these  cities 
are  tetrarchies,  each  like  a  kingdom ;  such  as  Trach- 
onitis,  Paneas,  A  bib,  Area,  ic. 

This  region,  once  so  populous  and  prosperous, 
from  which  multitudes  flocked  to  hear  the  Saviour, 
and  through  which  multitudes  followed  his  foot- 
steps —  is  now  almost  without  an  inhabitant.  Six 
out  of  the  ten  cities  are  completely  ruined  and  de- 
serted. Scythopolis,  Gadara,  and  Canatha  have 
still  a  few  families,  Urine,  more  like  wild  beasts 
than  human  beings,  amid  the  crumbling  ruins  of 
palaces,  and  in  the  cavernous  recesses  of  old  tombs. 
Damascus  alone  continues  to  flourish,  like  an  oasis 
in  a  desert.  J.  L.  P. 

•  DECEITFULLY,  A.  V.  Job  vi.  15  ft". 
•*  Deceitful  as  a  brook,"  appears  to  have  been  a 
wrt  of  proverb  among  the  Semitic  tril>es.  Thus, 
lob  in  the  a»*>ve  passage  compares  the  conduct  of 
insincere,  false-hearted  friends  to  the  streams  of  the 


*  *  For  tbs 


of  the  Son*,  see  Barak 
II 


DECEITFULLY 

desert    Dr.  Conant  (Book  of  Job,  p.  24) 
kites  the  passage  thus:  — 

"  My  brethren  are  deceitful,  like  the  brook, 
As  the  channel  of  brooks  that  pass  away : 
That  become  turbid,  from  ice ; 
The  snow  hides  iUelf  in  them. 
At  the  time  they  are  poured  off,  they  QUI; 
When  It  is  hot  they  are  consumed  from 
place. 

The  caravans  along  their  way  turn  aside  ; 
They  go  up  into  the  wastes,  and  perish. 
The  caravans  of  Tenia  looked ; 
The  companies  of  Sheba  waited  for  them 
They  were  asluuned  that  they  had  I 
They  came  thither  and  wei 

The  ground  of  the  comparison  here  lies  in  the 
uncertain  character  of  the  brooks  or  streams  in  the 
Kast.  A  detailed  example  may  best  serve  to  illus- 
trate the  peculiarity  referred  to.  On  the  2d  of 
April  the  writer  crossed  the  stone  bridge  to  the 
right  of  Kulimith,  Ij  hours  to  the  northwest  ol 
Jerusalem.  The  channel  of  the  stream  was  then 
entirely  destitute  of  water.  Richardson  (  TrartU 
along  the  Mediterranean,  ii.  230)  found  there  on 
the  15th  of  April,  of  another  year,  "a  small  brook 
trickling  down  the  valley."  Prokesch  (Hti*t  ins 
heilige  html,  p.  41),  who  was  there  at  another 
time,  a  few  weeks  bter  in  the  season,  speaks  of  a 
full  rushing  stream  as  dashing  along  the  water-bed. 
Otto  von  Uichter  (  Wallj'ahrten  im  Minijenlande, 
p.  15)  who  was  there  in  August,  says  that  it  con- 
tained then  a  little  water.  Again,  Sabbacher  (A'r- 
innerungtn  aus  meiner  Pili/erreine,  ii.  31),  who 
saw  the  brook  near  the  end  of  June,  says  that  it 
was  then  entirely  dry.  The  stream,  therefore,  is 
evidently  a  very  precarious  one.  It  varii-s  not  only 
in  winter,  but  at  the  same  season  in  dim-rent  years. 
It  is  a  fair  example  of  what  is  true  of  eastern 
brooks  in  general.  These  water-courses,  as  they 
,  may  more  properly  l>e  called,  flow  with  water  dur- 
,  ing  the  rainy  season ;  but  soon  after  that  are  liable 
lo  be  wholly  dried  up.  or  if  they  contain  water  still 
bter,  contain  it  only  for  a  longer  or  shorter  time, 
according  to  their  situation  and  the  severity  of  the 
heat  of  particular  years.  Hence,  the  traveller  in 
quest  of  water  must  often  be  disappointed  when  he 
comes  to  such  streams.  He  may  find  them  en- 
tirely exhausted ;  or,  he  may  find  the  water  gone  at 
the  place  where  he  approach*  j  them,  though  it  may 
still  linger  in  other  places  which  elude  his  olaerva- 
tion;  he  may  perceive,  from  the  moisture  of  the 
ground,  that  the  last  drops  have  just  disappeared, 
and  that  he  has  arrived  but  a  few  hours  too  btc 
for  the  attainment  of  his  object.  Fainting  with 
thirst  and  after  many  a  weary  step  out  of  his  direct 
course  in  pursuit  of  the  cooling  stream,  the  way- 
farer reaches  at  length  the  place  of  hoped-for  relief, 
but  only  to  be  doomed  to  disappointment  —  the 
deceitful  brook  has  fled. 

We  meet  with  the  same  comparison  somewhat 
differently  applied  in  Jer.  xv.  18.  The  prophet's 
sky  had  long  been  darkened  with  trouble  and  sor- 
row; but  the  helper  for  whom  he  was  waiting  de- 
byed  to  come.  The  more  exact  transbtion  would 
»*:  — 

"  Why  is  my  affliction  perpetual 
And  inv  wound  Incurable? 
It  wilfnot  be  healed. 
Thou  art  to  me  as  a  lying  brook, 
As  waters  which  are  not  enduring." 

Thomson  ( Ismd  awl  Book,  ii.  231)  has  soma 
remarks  on  this  characteristic  of  the  brook,  lis 
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678     DECISION,  VALLEY  OF 

■opposes,  on  account  of  the  reference  to  Tenia  and 
Sheba,  that  the  streams  which  suggested  Job's  il- 
lustration are  those  "  which  flowed  down  from  the 
high  lands  of  Gilcad  and  Bashan,  and  came  to 
Dothing  in  the  neighboring  desert."  H. 

*  DECISION,  VALLEY  OF.  [Jeiio*. 

IIAPIIAT.J 

DE'DAN  (]7^I  [deprtstion,  low  country, 
Fiirst]:  Aativ;  [Vat.  in  1  Chr.  louSaSay:]  Di- 
dtm).  1.  The  name  of  a  son  of  Kaaniah,  son  of 
Cush  (Gen.  x.  7;  1  Chr.  i.  0,  » the  sons  of  liaa- 
mah,  Sheba,  and  Dedan  "). 

2.  [rn  Gen.  A«5dV,  Alex.  AoiSov;  1  Chr.  and 
lu.  Acufidr;  Jcr.  xxv.  23,  AatSdy,  FA.  AtSay, 
xUx.  8,  AcuSdfi,  Alex.  FA.  Acuta*:  Dndan,  Ot- 
dan.]    That  of  a  son  of  Jokshan,  son  of  Keturah 
(Gen.  xxv.  3,  and  " Jokshan  begat  Sheba  and  De- 
dan.    And  the  sons  of  Dedan  were  Asshurim,  I*- 
tushim,  and  Leunimim."    Cf.  1  Chr.  i.  32).  The 
usual  opinion  resting  these  foundera  of  tril>es  is 
that  the  first  settled  among  the  sons  of  Cush, 
wherever  these  Litter  may  be  placed ;  the  second,  on 
the  Syrian  border*,  about  the  territory  of  Kdom. 
But  Gesenius  and  W  iner  have  suggested  that  the 
name  may  apply  to  one  tribe;  and  this  may  be 
adopted  as  probable,  on  the  supposition  that  the 
descendants  of  the  Keturahit*  Dedan  intermarried 
with  those  of  the  Cushite  Dedan,  whom  the  writer 
places,  presumptively,  on  the  borders  of  the  Persian 
Gulf.     [AitAiUA,  Cish,  Kaamah,  4c]  The 
theory  of  this  mixed  descent  gains  weight  from  the 
fact  that  in  each  case  the  brother  of  Dedan  is  named 
Sheba.    It  may  be  supposed  that  the  Dedanites 
were  among  the  chief  traden  traversing  the  cara- 
van-route from  the  head  of  the  Persian  Gulf  to  the 
south  of  Palestine,  liearing  merchandise  of  India 
and  possibly  of  Southern  Arabia;  and  hence  the 
mixture  of  such  a  tribe  with  another  of  different 
(and  Keturahite)  descent  presents  no  impossibility. 
The  passages  in  the  llible  in  which  Dedan  is  men- 
tioned (!*sides  the  genealogies  al>ovc  referred  to) 
are  contained  in  the  prophecies  of  Isaiah,  Jeremiah, 
and  Kzekiel,  and  are  in  every  case  obscure.  The 
Ildomite  settlers  seem  to  be  referred  to  in  Jer.  xlix. 
8.  where  Dedan  is  mentioned  in  the  prophecy 
against  i-dom ;  again,  in  xxv.  23,  with  Tenia  and 
Uuz;  in  Kz.  xxv.  13,  with  Teman,  in  the  prophecy 
against  Kdom;  and  in  Is.  xxi.  13  ("The  burden 
upon  Arabia.    In  the  forest  in  Arabia  shall  ve 
lodge,  (>  ye  travelling  companies  of  Dcdanim  "), 
with  Tenia  and  Kedar.    This  last  passage  is  bv 
some  understood  to  refer  to  caravans  of  the  Cushite 
Dedan;  and  although  it  may  only  signify  the  wan- 
dering propensities  of  a  nomad  "trilie,  such  as  the 
Kdomite  portion  of  Dedan  may  have  been,  the 
supposition  that  it  means  merchant-caravans  is 
strengthened  by  the  remarkable  words  of  Ezekiel 
in  the  lamentation  for  Tyre.   This  chapter  (xxvii.) 
twice  mention?  Dedan;  first  in  ver.  15.  where,  after 
enumerating  among  the  traffickers  with  the  mer- 
chant-city many  Asiatic  peoples,  it  is  said,  "  The 
children  of  Dedan  were  thy  merchants,  many  isles 

C^f  S)  were  the  merchandise  of  thine  hand :  they 
brought  thee  for  a  present  horns  of  ivory,  and 
el" my."  Passing  thence  to  Syria  and  western  and 
northern  peoples,  the  prophet  again  (in  ver.  20) 
mentions  Dedan  in  a  manner  which  seems  to  point 
to  the  wide-spread  and  possibly  the  mixed  ancestry 
of  this  tril*.  Ver.  15  may  lie  presumed  to  allude 
specially  to  the  Cusfnte  Dedan  (cf.  ch.  xxxviii.  13, 
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where  we  find  Dedan  with  Sbeba  and  the  merchant* 
of  Tarshish;  apparently,  from  the  context,  the  De- 
dan of  ch.  xxvii.  15);  but  the  passage  commencing 
in  v.  20  appeara  to  include  the  settlen  on  the  bor- 
ders of  Edom  (»'.  e.  the  Keturahite  Dedan).  Th* 
whole  of  the  passage  is  as  follows:  "  Dedan  [was] 
thy  merchant  in  precious  clothes  for  chariots. 
Arabia,  and  all  the  princes  of  Kedar,  they  occupied 
with  thee  in  lambs,  and  rams,  and  goats:  in  these 
[were  they]  thy  merchants.     The  merchants  of 
.SArori  and  H-mmnh  they  [were]  thy  merchants : 
they  occupied  in  thy  fairs  with  chief  of  all  spices, 
and  with  all  precious  stones,  and  gold.   Harau,  and 
Canneh,  and  Ivlen,  the  merchants  of  Sheba,  Aa- 
shur,  [and]  Chilmad,  [were]  thy  merchant*."  (Ex. 
xxvii.  20-23.)    We  have  here  a  Dedan  connected 
with  Arabia  (probably  the  northwestern  part  of 
the  peninsula)  and  Kedar,  and  also  with  the  father 
and  brother  of  the  Cushite  Dedan  (Kaamah  and 
Sheba),  and  these  latter  with  Asiatic  peoples  com- 
monly  placed  in  the  regions  bordering  the  head  cf 
the  Persian  Gulf.    This  Dedan  moreover  is  a  mer- 
chant, not  in  pastoral  produce,  in  sheep  and  goau. 
but  in  "  precious  clothes,"  in  contradistinction  to 
Arabia  and  Kedar,  like  the  far-off  eastern  nations 
who  came  with  "spices  and  precious  stones  and 
gold,"  "blue  clothes  and  broidered  work,"  and 
"  chest'  of  rich  apparel." 

The  probable  inferences  from  these  mentions  of 
Dedan  support  Pie  argument  fint  stated,  namely: 
1.  That  I>edan  son  of  Kaamah  settled  on  the  shores 
of  the  Persian  Gulf,  and  his  descendants  became 
caravan-merchants  lietween  tliat  coast  and  Pales- 
tine. 2.  That  Jokshan,  or  a  son  of  Jokshan,  bv 
intermarriage  with  the  Cushite  Dedan  formed  a 
tribe  of  the  same  name,  which  appears  to  have  had 
its  chief  settlement  in  the  borden  of  Idunura,  and 
Iterhaps  to  have  led  a  pastoral  life. 

All  trices  of  the  name  of  Dedan,  whether  in  Idu- 
maa  or  on  the  Persian  Gulf,  are  lost  in  the  works 
of  Arab  geographers  and  historians.  The  Greek 
and  Italian  geographers  however  throw  some  light 
on  the  eastern  settlement;  and  a  native  indication 
of  the  uaine  is  presumed  to  exist  in  the  island  of 
fhidin,  on  the  bordere  of  the  gulf.  The  identifica- 
tion must  be  taken  in  connection  with  the  writer's 
recovery  of  the  name  of  Sheha,  the  other  son  of 
Kaamah,  on  the  island  of  Atnil,  near  the  Arabian 
shore  of  the  same  gulf.  This  is  discussed  in  the 
art.  Kaamah.  3<  p 

DED'ANIM  CWjph  Aaitdv'.  Dtdamm), 
Is.  xxi.  13.  [Dkdax.] 

DEDICATION,  FEAST  OF  THE  (ra 
iyxalyta,  John  x.  22:  Anctrnia,  Vulg. ;  6  tyxat- 
vi<rnb!  toD  BvffiatrTtiplov,  1  Mace  iv.  56  and  59 
(the  same  term  as  is  used  in  the  LXX.  for  the 
dedication  of  the  altar  by  Moses,  Num.  vii.  10); 
u  KaOapiCfihi  tow  vaou,  2  Mace  x.  5:  Mishna, 

•"^PHi     *•  dedication :  Joseph.  tpGrra, 


XII. 

t,  5  7),  the  festival  instituted  to  commctrorate  tht 
purging  of  the  Temple  and  the  rebuilding  of  the 
altar  after  Judas  Maccahtrus  had  driven  out  the 
Syrians  »•  c.  104.  It  is  named  only  once  in  the 
<  anonical  Scriptures,  John  x.  22.  Its  institution 
is  recorded  1  Mace.  iv.  52-50.  It  commenced  on 
the  25th  of  Chisleu.  the  anniversary  of  the  pollu- 
tion of  the  Temple  by  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  n.  c 
167.  Like  the  great  Mosaic  feasts,  it  lasted  eigh/ 
days,  but  it  did  not  require  attendance  at  Jerusa- 
lem.   It  was  an  occasion  of  much  festivity.  Tht 
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of  2  Mace,  tells  us  that  it  was  celebrated  in  i  stage  of  their  destiny  is  reached.    In  Rom.  x.  7 

»  l.  A      Bnr.*.»      .......  ......    „„    *U„      l-'w.  ..#     ,.r     '  l\.  I  ...»~.-.  *  V...    ..  V..^u    '  '     „.,,1  L.M...H  nwk      AMI^Uwl  ArtAk 


rly  the  same  manner  as  the  Feast  of  Taberna- 
cles, with  the  carrying  of  branches  of  trees,  and 
with  much  singing  (x.  0,  7).  Joseph  us  states  that 
the  festival  was  called  44  Lights,"  and  that  he  sup- 
poses the  name  was  given  to  it  from  the  joy  of  the 
nation  at  their  unexpected  liberty  —  tV  ioprbv 
&yofi€v  Kakovrrtt  airrhv  ♦«ra,  «"*  tow  tap  iK- 
Titos  olfuu  towttj*'  (pavijvai  t^v  i^ovaiav 

(Ant.  xii.  7,  §  7).  The  Mishna  informs  us  that 
no  fast  on  account  of  any  public  calamity  could  be 


the  abyss  "  and  "  heaven  "  are  opposed  to  each 
other  as  limits  separated  by  the  greatest  conceivable 
distance.  The  use  of  the  term  in  the  Apocalypse 
partakes  of  the  vagueness  and  poetic  freedom  of 
that  figurative  book,  but  retains  still  the  ground- 
idea  of  its  more  direct,  literal  application.  The 
44  abyss  "  or  "  bottomless  pit  "  is  a  place  envelojied 
in  gloom  and  darkness  whence  arise  clouds  of  smoke 
which  "  darken  the  sun  and  the  air"  (ix.  2);  from 
which  issue  myriads  of  destructive  locusts  whose 


commenced  during  this  feast.    In  the  (ieinara  a  ,  king  is  Abaddon  or  Apollyon,  who  leads  them  forth 


story  is  related  that  when  the  Jews  entered  the 
Temple,  after  driving  out  the  Syrians,  they  found 
there  only  one  bottle  of  oil  which  had  not  been  pol- 
luted, and  that  this  was  miraculously  increased,  bo 
as  to  feed  the  lamps  of  the  sanctuary  for  eight 
days.  Maimonides  ascribes  to  this  the  custom  of 
the  Jews  illuminating  each  house  with  one  candle 
on  the  first  day  of  the  feast,  two  on  the  second  day, 
three  on  the  third,  and  so  on.  Some  had  this 
number  of  candles  for  each  person  in  the  house. 
Neither  the  books  of  Maccabees,  the  Mishna,  nor 
Josephus  mention  this  custom,  and  it  would  seem 
to  be  of  later  origin,  probably  suggested  by  the 
name  which  Josephus  gives  to  the  festival.  In  the 
Temple  at  Jerusalem,  the  44  Ilallel  "  was  sung  every 
day  of  the  feast. 

In  Ezra  (vi.  1G)  the  word  n33n,  applied  to 
the  dedication  of  the  second  Temple,  on  the  third 
of  Adar,  is  rendered  in  the  LXX.  by  4y salvia,  and 
in  the  Vulg.  by  detlicatio.  But  tlie  anniversary  of 
that  day  was  not  observed.  The  dedication  of  the 
first  Temple  took  place  at  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles 
(1  K.  viii.  2;  2  L'hr.  v.  3).  [Taukhnacus, 
Feast  of.] 

See  Lightfoot,  Temple  Service,  sect.  v. ;  Jhrte 
Iftb.  on  Jofm  x.  22,  and  his  Senium  on  the  same 
text ;  Mishrvi,  vol.  ii.  p.  36'J,  ed.  Surenhus.,  and 
Houtingius'  note,  317;  Kuiuoel  On  John  x.  22. 

S.  C. 

•  DEEP,  THE  (*3vovos:  nbyssus).  The 
term  which  the  A.  V.  renders  thus  in  Luke  viii. 
31  and  Hum.  x.  7,  it  renders  44  bottomless  pit "  in 
Iter.  ix.  1,  2,  11;  xi.  7;  xx.  1,  3.  The  translation 
is  thus  varied  {abyss  would  be  better)  is  unfor- 
tunate, as  it  not  only  conceals  the  link  of  unity 
which  binds  together  these  passages  (Horn.  x.  7 
partially  excepted),  but  leads  the  reader  to  confound 
it  with  14  the  deep"  as  meaning  the  sea  (e.  g. 
Luke  v.  4;  2  Cor.  xi.  2.')),  and  founded  on  a  differ- 
ent original  word  (flaAa<rffa).  "The  deep"  in 
Luke  viii.  31,  into  which  the  demons  that  possessed 
the  (jadaretie  maniacs  besought  Jesus  not  to  cast 
them,  is  evidently  the  place  of  punishment  to  which 
ihey  knew  they  were  ultimately  to  1*  consigned ; 
f-jr  the  being  sent  thither  stands  in  that  passage  as 
equivalent  to  suffering  the  torment  before  the  time 
Spoken  of  in  Matt.  viii.  29,  which  they  feared  might 
be  at  once  inflicted  on  them.  We  may  say  further, 
in  view  of  the  evident  analogy  )>etween  these  pas- 
sages and  Jude  ver.  0,  that  "  abyss  "  is  the  place 
also  where  other  wicked  spirits  of  the  same  class 
are  already  confined,  awaiting  the  more  complete 
punishment  which  they  are  to  suffer  after  the 
judgment  of  the  great  day.  "  Abyss  "  is  not  one  of 
«he  names  actually  applied  to  the  state  or  place  of 
wicked  men  after  death ;  but  we  seem  to  be  for- 
bidden by  such  language  is  that  in  Matt.  xxv.  41 


to  infer  that  tl 


nditi- 


.f 


,1  fallen 


lugels  ia  to  be  essentially  different  when  the  last 


to  ravage  the  earth  and  torment  mankind  (ix.  3ft".); 
and  into  which  at  length  this  enemy  of  all  good, 
the  old  serpent  which  is  the  I  >evil  and  Satan," 
is  plunged  and  chained  for  a  thousand  years,  and 
where  after  a  brief  respite  he  is  confined  again 
apparently  forever  (xx.  1  ff.). 

In  regard  to  the  origin  and  force  of  this  imagery, 
which  with  some  variations  has  given  expression  to 
men's  natural  consciousness  of  a  future  retribution, 
among  so  many  different  nations,  see  1W.  Stuart's 
Comment,  on  the  A/jcvalypse,  i.  18!),  and  Planner's 
Systrmi  Theobajitt  (ientULs  I'urwris,  pp.  4.VJ-489. 
For  the  usage  of  the  Septuagint,  see  Wei's  Thesaur. 
I'hil.  p.  4.  and  for  that  of  the  Apocrypha,  W aid's 
Cln-is  Librorum  I'et.  Test.  Apocrypft.  p.  2.  We 
are  not  'o  understand,  of  course,  that  "abyss"  in 
the  N.  T.  is  coextensive  with  Hades  or  the  under- 
world as  the  abode  of  the  dead  indiscriminately 
but  is  the  part  of  that  wider  realm  assigned  as  their 
special  ahodc  to  the  wicked.    [Hade*. J  II. 

DEER.  [Fai.u>w-I)eeu.J 

•  DEGREE  (f$adfx6t-  yrmlus).  The  original 
word  occurs  in  the  N.  T.  only  in  1  Tim.  iii.  13 :  44  For 
they  that  have  used  the  office  of  a  deacon  well, 
purchase  to  themselves  a  good  degree,  and  great 
boldness  in  the  faith  which  is  in  Christ  Jesus." 
The  "  degree  "  or  step  referred  to  has  been  vari- 
ously understood:  (1.)  Of  ecclesiastical  preferment, 
e.  g.  from  the  diaconate  to  a  higher  ofliee:  so  some 
of  the  fathers,  and  lately  Wordsworth :  but  this,  as 
Alford  and  FJlicott  admit,  is  untenable.  It  is  not 
likely  that  any  such  process  of  ecclesiastical  prefer- 
ment existed  at  this  early  period.  (2.)  A  station 
or  standing-place  in  the  sight  of  Cod.  and  with 
reference  to  their  own  salvation  (De  Wette,  Al- 
ford, FJlicott).  (3.)  A  place  of  honor  in  the 
estimation  of  the  Church  (Luther,  Calvin).  (4  1 
lTogress  in  the  faith. 

'Ine  word  etymologieally  signifies  a  step  upward 
or  forward,  and  in  the  tropical  sense  in  which  it  is 
here  used,  expresses  the  general  idea  of  advance- 
ment. The  somewhat  emphatic  dative  "  for  them- 
selves," makes  distinct  the  idea  of  personal  ad- 
vantage, as  distinguished  from  service  to  otJtert, 
indicated  by  the  verb  rendered  in  A.  V.,  "  user!  the 
otticc  of  a  deacon."  The  subjoined  phrase,  "  bold- 
ness (or  Iwtter.  joyous  cvnfiiUnce:  see  De  Wette 
and  Huther  in  It*.)  in  faith,"  shows  that  this  advan- 
tage is  of  a  spiritual  nature,  and  essentially  sul>- 
jective.  The  "degree"  or  step  referred  to,  then, 
would  seem  most  naturally  to  relate  to  progress  in 
tpiritwil  life.  We  may  accordingly  regard  the 
passage  in  1  Tim.  iii.  13  as  a  general  proposition 
in  respect  to  the  subjective  spiritual  benefit  ob- 
tained br  faithfully  serving  as  deacons,  the  impor- 
tance of  which  in  turn  liecomes  confirmatory  of  the 
propriety  of  requiring  the  qualifications  mentioned 
in  vv.  3-12.  The  passage  in  1  Tim.  iii.  13  may 
be  rendered  and  explained,  then,  as  follows :  44  Km 
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they  who  well  served  as  deacons  "  (the  verb  in  the 
torut  simply  indicates  tiie  service  viewed  as  com- 
pleted ;  tliere  is  nothing  to  mark  a  reference  to  the 
day  of  judgment,  as  Ahord  would  have  it)  "  uUiiin 
for  Uumselcti  a  yowl  deyree"  (furtherance  in 
spiritual  attainments),  "and  much  confidence" 
(towards  God)  "in  faith  in  Christ  Jesus."  Van 
Dosterzee  would  unite  with  this  the  idea  of  future 

G.  K.  I). 


DEHAVITB8 


*  DEGREES,  SHADOW  OF  [Ahaz; 
Dial;  H KztKiAit.] 

DEGREES,     SONGS      OF  FVB> 

,  a  title  given  to  fifteen  psalms,  from 
cxx.  to  exxxiv.  inclusive.  Four  of  thein  are  attrib- 
uted to  David,  one  is  ascribed  to  the  pen  of  Solo- 
mon, and  the  other  ten  give  no  indication  of  their 
author.  Eichhora  BUpiKwes  them  all  to  be  the 
work  of  one  and  the  same  bard  ( Linl.  in  dug  A.  T.), 
and  he  also  shares  the  opinion  of  Herder  (<j\ist 
der  tbrauclun  Potsie),  who  interprets  the  title 
"  Hymns  for  a  journey."  "The  headings  of  the 
psalms,  however,  are  not  to  be  relied  on,  as  many 
of  these  titles  were  superadded  long  after  the  authors 
of  the  psahii8  had  passed  away.  The  words  '  of 
David,"  or  'of  Solomon,'  do  not  of  themselves 
establish  the  fact  that  the  psalm  was  written  by 
the  person  named,  since  the  very  same  phraseology 
would  be  employed  to  denote  a  hymn  composed  in 
honor  of  David  or  of  Solomon  "  (Marks' s  Sermons, 
i.  208-9).  Bellermann  (Metrik  dtr  Ihbraer)  calls 
these  psalms  "  Trochaic  songs." 

With  respect  to  the  term  nVwart,  a.  v. 

"degrees,"  a  great  diversity  of  opinion  prevails 
amongst  Biblical  critics.  According  to  some  it 
refers  to  the  melody  to  which  the  psalm  was  to  be 
chanted.  Others,  including  Gesenius,  derive  the 
word  from  the  poetical  comjiosition  of  the  song,  and 
from  the  circumstance  that  the  concluding  words 
of  the  preceding  sentence  are  often  repeated  at  the 
commencement  of  the  next  verse.  Thus  Psalm 
exxi. :  — 

"  I  will  lift  up  niino  eyes  unto  the  hills 
From  whence  cometh  my  tulp. 
My  help  cometh  even  from  Jehovah,"  flee. 

And  bo  in  other  passages  (comp.  exxi.  4,  5,  and 
exxiv.  1,  2  and  3,  4).  Alien  Ezra  quotes  an  ancient 
authority,  which  maintains  that  the  degrees  allude 
to  the  fifteen  steps  which,  in  the  temple  of  Jeru- 
salem, led  from  the  court  of  the  women  to  that  of 
the  men,  and  on  each  of  which  steps  one  of  the 
fifteen  songs  of  degrees  was  chanted.  Adam  Clarke 
(Comment,  on  Ps.  cxx.)  refers  to  a  similar  opinion 
as  found  in  the  Apocryphal  Gospel  of  the  birth  of 
Mary:  "  Her  parents  brought  her  to  the  temple, 
and  set  her  upon  one  of  the  steps.  Now  there  arc 
fifteen  steps  about  the  temple,  by  which  they  go 
up  to  it,  according  to  the  fifteen  l'salms  of  De- 
grees." 

The  most  generally  accredited  opinion,  however, 
u  that  nb^Q  is  ctymologically  connected  with 

"  to  go  up,"  or  to  travel  to  Jerusalem ;  that 
»me  of  these  hymns  were  preserved  from  a  period 
interior  to  the  Babylonish  Captivity;  that  others 
were  composed  in  the  same  spirit  by  those  who 
returned  to  Palestine,  on  the  conquest  of  Babylon 
oy  Cyrus,  and  that  a  few  refer  even  to  a  later  date, 
but  were  all  incorporated  into  one  collection,  be- 
nuise  they  had  one  and  the  same  object.  This  view 


is  adopted  by  .«/™j.hihuu 
Joel  Brill,  Ac.  4c.  Luther  translates  the  words 
"  Eiu  Lied  im  hohern  Chor,"  thus  connecting  the 
psalm  with  the  manner  of  its  execution ;  and 

Micbaelis  compares    nb^O  with  the  Syria* 

(Scala)  which  would  likewise  characterize 
the  metre  or  the  melody.  D.  W.  M. 

•  if  nibrsn  designates  the  psalms  grouped 
together  under  that  title  as  those  which  the  He- 
brews sung  when  they  went  to  Jerusalem  to  keep 
the  yearly  feasts,  the  rendering  should  be  "  Goings- 
up  "  or  "  Ascents  "  (comp.  iwaQalvw  as  so  often 
said  of  journeys  thither  in  the  X.  T.).  Hengsten- 
berg's  advocacy  of  this  explanation  (Die  Psnlmer., 
iv.  2tc  Abth.  p.  ti),  has  given  to  it  more  recently 
still  wider  currency.  Some  of  his  arguments  (whi;h 
taken  together  have  a  cumulative  force,  though 

singly  less  decisive)  aro  the  following:  (1.)  H^V 
is  the  usual  expression  for  these  festival  journeys 
(Ex.  xxxiv.  24;  1  Kings  xii.  27,  28;  Ps.  exxii.  4). 

(2. )  The  article  in  by  way  of  pre- 

eminence, denotes  Hit  journeys,  which  can  only  be 
those  annual  journeys  prescribed  by  the  law  (comp 
Ps.  exxii.  4).  (3.)  The  oldest,  in  all  prolability,  of 
these  pilgrim  songs,  namely :  that  which  was  com 
posed  by  David  soon  after  the  consecration  of  Ziop 
as  the  seat  of  the  sanctuary  and  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  pilgrimages  thither  (Ps.  exxii.),  con- 
tains an  explanation  of  the  sense  of  in  the 
occurrence  of  two  correspondent  expressions  (as  in 

the  case  of  the  explanation  of  V*2t{?C,  Ps.  xxxii.), 
namely:  «  We  will  go  to  the  house  of  the  Lord  " 

in  ver.  1,  and  "  to  which  the  tribes  go  up  "  (V??) 
in  ver.  4.  (4.)  Some  of  these  psalms,  in  accordance 
with  the  most  manifest  internal  marks,  have  been 
used  for  this  purpose,  e .  g.  Ps.  exxi.  1  shows  how 
appropriate  the  psalm  was  as  designed  to  lie  sung 
in  view  of  the  mountains  of  Jerusalem.  (5.)  Ac- 
cording to  this  interpretation  all  the  common  pecu- 
liarities of  these  psalms  are  accounted  for,  such  as 
contents,  rhythmical  structure,  and  local  allusions. 

Hupfeld  (  Die  Psnlmen,  iv.  2o2)  favors  this  re- 
vived opinion  of  many  of  the  older  critics.  Ewald 
also  agrees  with  those  who  consider  them  hymn* 
designed  for  pilgrimages  to  the  Temple,  composed 
during  and  after  the  time  of  the  exile  (BUA.  Jahrb. 
vi.  10.'),  and  tlesch.  Itr.  iv.  115).  Pcrowne  (Hook 
of  Psnlms  :  Introduction,  p.  xcvi.,  Lond.  1865)  gires 
the  preference  to  this  explanation.  H. 

DEHA'VITES  (NTTR  :  Aavator.  an 


but  once  in  Scripture  (Ezr.  iv.  9).  Th*y 
were  among  the  colonists  planted  in  Samatia  by 
the  Assyrian  monarch  ICsarhaddon,  after  the  com- 
pletion of  the  Captivity  of  Israel.  From  their 
name,  taken  in  conjunction  with  the  fact  that  they 
are  coupled  with  the  Susnnehites  (Susianians,  or 
[people  of  Susa)  and  the  Elamites  (Elyma>ans, 
natives  of  the  same  country),  it  is  fairly  concluded 
that  they  are  the  Dal  or  Dalii,  mentioned  by  Herod- 
otus (i.  125)  among  the  nomadic  tribes  of  Persia. 
This  people  appears  to  have  been  widely  diffused, 
tieing  found  as  Dabs?  (Adcu)  both  in  the  country 
east  of  the  Caspian  (Strab.  xi.  8,  §  2;  Arrian 
Exited.  Al.  iii.  11,  Ac),  and  in  the  vicinity  of  titf 
Sea  of  Azof  (Strab.  xi.  9,  §  3);  and  again  as  Di 
(A?oi,  Thucyd.  ii.  96),  Dal  (Adot,  Strab.),  or  Ds# 
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Aojcot  Strab.  D.  Caaa.  Ac.)  upon  the  Danube, 
rhey  were  an  Aryan  race,  and  are  regarded  by  tome 
fca  having  their  lineal  descendanta  in  the  modern 
Danes  (see  Grimm's  OtscJiichtt  d.  tkuUch.  Sprache, 
i.  102-3).  The  Septuagint  form  of  the  name  — 
Diivmtu,  may  compare  with  the  Duvus  (  —  AdTot ) 
of  Latin  comedy.  G.  R. 

DE'KAR.  The  son  of  Deker,  i.  t.  Bkn-Deker 

(^17^*^3  :  vlbt  A  ax  dp:  Bendtcar),  was  Solo- 
non's  commissariat  officer  in  the  western  part  of 
the  bill-country  of  Judah  and  Benjamin,  Shaalbim 
and  Bcthshcniesh  (1  K.  iv.  9). 

DELATAH  [3  syl.]  (irrb^  and  rPV^  = 
"  Jehovah's  freed  man  "  —  comp.  iwtKtuBtpot  Kw- 
ftlov,  1  Cor.  vii.  22;  also  the  1'luenician  name 
AtKauurripTot,  quoted  from  Menander  by  Jose- 
ph iw.  Otnt.  Ap.  i.  18,  and  the  modern  name  God- 
frey =  GotU-sfrcy  [?] ;  LXX.  AaAafc,  AaAa/ai: 
Dabiiau,  I)  tUwt ),  the  name  of  several  persons. 

1.  Dki.ai.miu  ('ASoAAat  ;  [Alex.  AaAaia  : 
Ihd  ti'iu] ) ;  a  priest  in  the  time  of  David,  leader  of 
the  twenty-third  course  of  priests  (1  Chr.  ixiv.  18). 

2.  Dki.uah  [AaAai'a;  Vat-  in  Kzr.  Aax»a, 
in  Neh.  AoA*a:  but  tin].  "Children  of  Delaiah  " 
were  among  the  people  of  uncertain  pedigree  who 
returned  from  Babylon  with  Zerubbabel  (Kzr.  ii. 
60  ;  Neh.  vii.  62 J.  In  1  Esdr.  the  name  is 
La  DAN. 

3.  Dixatait  [AoAata;  Vat.  AoAfa:  DaUin] ; 
son  of  Mehetabeel  and  father  of  Shemaiah  (Neh. 
vi.  10). 

4.  Deuaiahu  (AoAaiat  and  roooAlat :  [ver.  1'2, 
Alex.  AaA«ar,  FA.  AaAiai;  ver.  25,  Comp.  Aid. 

of  the  "princes"  (CT^tJ?)  about  the  court  of 
Jchoiakim  (Jcr.  xxxvi.  12,  25). 

The  name  also  occurs  iu  the  A.  V.  as  Dalaiaii. 

DELILAH  nVbl  [pining  with  desire]'. 
AoAioa ;  [Vat.  in  ver.  ^3,  AaAsiJJa:]  Joseph. 
AoAiAtj:  iHlilrt),  a  woman  who  dwelt  in  the 
valley  of  Sorek,  beloved  by  Samson  (Judg.  xvi. 
+-18).  Her  connection  with  Samson  forms  the 
third  and  last  of  those  amatory  adventures  which 
in  his  history  are  so  inextricably  blended  with  the 
^raft  and  prowess  of  a  judge  in  Israel.  She  was 
l»ril>ed  by  the  » lords  of  the  Philistines  "  to  win 
from  Samson  the  secret  of  his  strength,  and  the 
tneans  of  overcoming  it.  [Samson.] 

It  is  not  stated,  either  in  Judges  or  in  Joacphus, 
whether  she  was  an  Israelite  or  a  I'hilistine.  Nor 
can  this  question  be  determined  by  refereuce  to  the 
geography  of  Sorek  ;  since  in  the  time  of  the 
Judges  the  frontier  waa  shifting  and  indefinite. 
[Soi;ek.]  The  following  considerations,  however, 
ntpoly  preamuptive  evidence  that  she  was  a  Phil- 
istine :  — 

1.  Her  oecupttion,  which  seems  to  have  l»een 
that  of  *  courtesan  of  the  higher  class,  a  kind  of 
politics!  Hettera.  The  hetasric  and  political  view 
rf  her  position  is  more  decided  in  Joseph  us  than 
in  Judges.  He  calls  her  <yvr>>  iraiPi(o^4n\t  and 
naociates  her  influence  over  Samson  with  *6-oi 
uid  auvoiMrla  {Ant.  v.  8,  §  11).  He  also  states 
uore  clearly  her  relation  as  a  political  agent  to  the 

•lords  of  the  Philistines'*   (\3H£:  Joaeph.  oi 
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;  LXX. 

ipxoyrtf'  Satrapa ;  ol  rou  koivov\  magistrate* 

politician  lords,  Milton,  Sams.  Atj.  850,  1105) 
employing  under  their  direction!  "  lien  in  wait " 

(2?tfn  :  to  tnlpov:  insidiis;  cf.  Josh.  viii.  14; 
[Joseph.]  arparurrmv).  On  the  other  hand,  Cbry- 
sostom  and  many  of  the  Fathers  have  maintained 
that  Delilah  waa  married  to  Samson  (so  Milton, 
227 ),  a  natural  but  uncritical  attenq>t  to  save  the 
morality  of  the  Jewish  champion.  Sec  Judg.  xvi. 
9,  18,  aa  showing  an  exclusive  command  of  her 
establishment  inconsistent  with  the  idea  of  matri- 
monial connection  (Patrick,  tut  /<*•.).  There  seema 
to  be  little  doubt  that  she  waa  a  courtesan ;  and  her 
employment  as  a  political  emissary,  together  with 
the  large  sum  which  was  ottered  for  her  service* 
( 1 100  pieces  of  silver  from  each  lord  =  5500  shekels; 
cf.  Judg.  iii.  3),  and  the  tact  which  is  attributed 
to  her  in  Judges,  but  more  esfiecially  in  Josepbus, 
indicates  a  position  not  likely  to  be  occupied  by 


any  Israclitish  woman  at  that  period  of  national 
depression. 

2.  The  general  tendency  of  the  Scripture  narra- 
tive: the  sexual  temptation  represented  as  acting 
upon  the  Israelites  from  without  (Num.  xxv.  1,  6, 
xxxi.  15,  16). 

3.  The  special  case  of  Samson  (Judg.  xiv.  1, 
xvi.  1). 

In  Milton  Delilah  appears  aa  a  Philistine,  and 
justifies  herself  to  Samson  on  the  ground  of  patri- 
otism (Sams.  Ay.  850,  080).  T.  E.  B- 

DELUGE.  [Noah.] 

DE'LUS  (AijAoj),  mentioned  in  1  Marc.  xv. 
23,  is  the  smallest  of  the  islands  culled  Cycladea  in 
the  Alfftaax  Sea.  It  waa  one  of  the  chief  seats  of 
the  worship  of  Apollo,  and  was  celebrated  aa  the 
birth-place  of  this  god  and  of  his  sister  Artemis 
(Diana).  We  learn  from  Josepbus  (Ant.  xiv.  10, 
§  8)  that  Jews  resided  in  this  island,  which  may 
l>e  accounted  for  by  the  fact,  that  after  the  f:dl  of 
Corinth  (it.  c.  140)  it  became  the  centre  of  an 
extensive  commerce.  The  sanctity  of  the  sjtot  and 
iU  consequent  security,  iu  festival  which  was  a  kind 
of  fair,  the  excellence  of  its  harbor,  and  its  con- 
venient situation  on  the  highway  from  Italy  and 
G recce  to  Asia,  made  it  a  favorite  resort  of  mer- 
chants. So  extensive  was  the  commerce  carried  on 
in  the  island,  that  10,000  slaves  are  said  to  have 
changed  hands  there  in  one  day  (Strab.  xiv.  p. 
608).  Delus  is  at  present  uninhabited,  except  by 
a  few  shepherds.  (For  details,  see  Diet,  of  Or.  if 
Itotn.  Otogr.  s.  v.) 

DE'MAS  (Atj^5$),  most  probably  a  contraction 
from  AmxVjTpwj,  or  perhaps  from  A^fuVX°*i  * 
companion  of  St.  Paul  (called  by  him  his  truv*p-f6% 
iu  Philem.  24;  sec  also  Col.  iv.  14)  during  his  first 
imprisonment  at  Koine.  At  a  Later  period  (2  Tim. 
iv.  10)  we  find  him  mentioned  as  having  detested 
the  Apostle  through  love  of  this  present  world,  and 
gone  to  Thessalouico.  This  departure  has  l>een 
magnified  by  tradition  into  an  apostasy  from  Chris- 
tianity (so  Kpiphan.  Harts,  li.  6,  .  .  .  ko\ 
Arffuiv,  xa\  'Lppoyirnv,  rovt  aymrfiaavrat  rhp 
trravda  aiwva,  xai  xaraAf tyajrat  tJjk  oSbf  rfji 
aArjflWaj),  which  is  by  no  means  implied  in  the 
passage."  II.  A. 


o  •  Luke's  name  is  coupled  with  that  of 
3o<  Iv.  14,  and  Philem.  ver.  24.    It  Is  hardly 
to 


of  hi*  irrandest  hymns  on  this  association  of  'h*  twe 
with  Paul  s  earlier  captivity  and  tb-  •ubw|a-nl 
of  Demas  (  Christian  Year  :  St. 
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DEMETRIUS  Urj^rpios),  a  maker  of 
lilver  shrines  of  Artemis  at  Ephesus  (Acts  xix.  24). 
These  yaol  apyvpo't  were  small  models  of  the  great 
temple  of  the  Lphesian  Artemis,  with  her  statue, 
which  it  was  customary  to  can  y  on  journeys,  ami 
place  on  houses,  as  charms.  Demetrius  and  his 
fellow  craftsmen,  in  fear  for  their  trade,  raised  a 
tumult  against  St.  l'aul  and  las  missionary  com 
pauions.  11.  A. 

*  The  speech  of  Demetrius,  l>y  which  he  so  much 
excited  the  Kphesian  shrine-makers  and  through 
them  the  populace  at  large,  was  singularly  adroit. 
He  took  care,  in  the  first  place,  to  show  his  fellow- 
craftsmen  how  the  growth  of  this  new  sect  aflected 
their  own  personal  interests  (xix.  "Jo),  and  then,  in 
order  to  throw  over  this  motive  a  Utter  guise,  ap- 
I»caled  to  their  zeal  for  religion  (vv.  26,  27).  But 
the  speaker  relied  mainly,  as  Calvin  thinks,  on  the 
selfishness  of  his  auditors:  •'  lies  ipsa  clamat  lion 
tain  pro  aris  i]>sos  quam  pro  foe  is  pugnare,  ut 
•cilicet  culinam  halie-.uit  bene  calentem  "  (hi  Act-i 
A/K>st.  xix.  23).  The  attempt  to  identify  this 
Demetrius  with  the  one  next  named  on  the  sup- 
position that  he  may  have  Invome  a  believer,  is 
unwarranted  by  Scripture  or  history.  H. 

*  DEMETRIUS  (Ar^Tpioi)  another  per- 
son of  this  name,  whom  the  Afiostle  mentions  in 
3  John,  ver.  12,  as  the  model  of  a  Christian,  to 
whom  the  truth  itself,  so  faithfully  exemplified  by 
him,  Iwre  witness.  This  is  the  only  notice  of  him. 
The  relation  U-tween  him  and  .lohn  is  uncertain. 
He  may  have  been  the  I  nearer  of  the  letter  to  Cains 
(ver.  1).  and  one  of  the  missionaries  fvv.  5,  u') 
whom  the  A  jostle  exhorts  Cains  to  forwanl  on 
their  journey.  There  is  no  contemporary  history 
to  illustrate  the  epistle,  and  these  points  are  neees- 
■arily  obscure.  H. 

DEMETRIUS  I.  (Atu^t^os),  suniamed 
"  The  Saviour  "  (2wW)p,  in  recognition  of  his  ser- 
vices to  the  llabvloniaiis),  king  of  Svria,  was  the 
son  of  Scleucus  Philopator,  and  grandson  of  An- 
tiochus the  Creiit.  While  still  a  boy  he  was  sent 
by  his  father  as  a  hostage  to  Koine  (».  v.  17.1)  in 
exchange  for  his  uncle  Antiochus  I.piphanes.  From 
his  posit iot.  he  was  unable  to  oiler  any  opjiosition 
to  the  usurpation  of  the  Syrian  throne  by  Antiochus 
IV.;  but  on  the  death  of  that  monarch  (ti.  C.  104) 
be  claimed  his  liU  rty  and  the  recognition  of  his 
claim  by  the  Koman  senate  in  preference  to  that 
of  his  cousin  Antiochus  V.  His  petition  was  re- 
fused from  stilish  policy  (I'olyb.  xxxi.  12:;  and  by 
the  advice  and  assistance  of  Poly  hi  us,  whose  friend- 
ship he  had  gained  at  Koine  (I'olyb.  xxxi.  11); 
Just,  xxxiv.  3),  he  left  Italy  secretly,  and  landed 
witl  a  small  f«  rce  at  Tri|iolis  in  l'lnrnicia  (2  Mace, 
riv.  1;  1  Maec.  vii.  1;  .Joseph.  Ant.  xil.  10,  1). 
The  Syrians  s*hi|i  d'-clared  in  his  favor  i,  if.  c.  102), 
and  Antiochus  and  his  protector  Lyshis  were  put  to 
death  (1  Mace.  vii.  2,  ;J;  2  Mace.  xiv.  2).  Having 
thus  gained  |».ss.-,si.in  of  the  kingdom,  Demetrius 
mcewled  in  securing  the  favor  of  the  Komans 
(I'olyb.  ixxii.  4),  and  he  turned  his  attention  to 
the  internal  organization  of  his  dominions.  The 

■  nviziug  party  were  still  powerful  at  Jerusalem, 
and  he  sup|>orted,  them  bv  anus.  In  the  first  cain- 
oaigu  his  general  Ricchides  established  Ahimus  in 
the  high-priesthood  (1  Mace.  vii.  5-20);  but  the 
suoe«s  was  not  permanent.    Alcimus  wi*  forced 

<•  :;ike  refuge  a  second  time  at  the  court  of  Deme- 
trius, and  Nicanor,  who  was  commissioned  to  re- 
nMto  him,  was  defeated  in  two  successive  engage- 


ments by  Judas  Maccabajus  (1  Mace  rii.  31,  3k, 
43-5),  and  fell  on  the  field.  Two  other  campaign! 
were  undertaken  against  the  Jews  by  liacchidei 
(n.  c.  1*3 1 ;  158);  but  in  the  mean  time  Judas  bad 
completed  a  treaty  with  the  Komans  shortly  before 
his  death  (u.  c.  1G1),  who  forbade  Demetrius  to 

'  oppress  tlic  Jews  (1  M;icc.  viii.  31 ).  Not  long  after 
wards  1  'emetrius  further  incurred  the  displeasure 

'  of  the  Komans  by  the  expulsion  of  Ariarathcs  from 
Cappadoeia  (Pohb.  xxxii.  2t);  Just.  xxxv.  1);  and 
he  alienated  the  affection  of  his  own  subjects  by  hi* 

1  private  excesses  (Just.  /.  c;  cf.  Pohb.  xxxiii.  14). 
When  his  power  was  thus  shaken  (n.  c.  152), 
Alexander  Kalas  was  brought  forwanl,  with  tha 
consent  of  the  Koman  senate,  as  a  claimant  to  the 
throne,  with  the  |>owerful  sup|K>rt  of  Ptolemy 
Philometor,  Attains,  and  Ariarathes.  Detuetriui 
vainly  endeavored  to  secure  the  services  of  Jona- 
than, who  had  succeeded  his  brother  Judas  as 
leader  of  the  Jews,  and  now,  from  the  recollect iou 
of  his  wrongs,  warmly  favored  the  cause  of  Alex- 
ander (1  Mace.  x.  1-ti).  The  rivals  met  in  a  deci- 
sive engagement  (it.  v.  150),  and  Demetrius,  after 
dispLtviug  the  greatest  personal  bravery,  was  de- 
feated'and  slain  (1  Mace.  x.  48-50;  jJseph.  Ant. 
xiii.  2,  §  4;  Polvb.  iii.  5).  In  addition  to  the  very 
interesting  fragments  of  Poly bi us  the  following 
references  may  be  consulted:  Just,  xxxiv.  3,  xxxv. 
1;  App.  %r.'46,  47,  <J7.  li.  ¥.  W. 


Tetrndrachm  (Attic  talent)  of  Demetrius  I. 
Obv.  Head  of  Dcmptrius  to  the  right.   Rer.  EA21AE03 
AHMHTFIoY  iriTHPfc:  iu  field  mour^ram  and 
MI;  in  exergue  AHP  (101  of  Era  Seleuc  ).  Seated 
female  figure  to  the  left  with  sceptre  and  c  lrnucopla. 

DEMETRIUS  II.  (Av^tPios),  "The  Vic- 
torious "  (SiKtlTwp),  was  the  elder  son  of  Deme- 
trius Soter.  He  was  sent  by  his  father,  together 
with  his  brother  Antiochus,  with  a  large  treasure, 
to  ("nidus  (Just.  xxxv.  2),  when  Alexander  llaku 
laid  claim  to  the  throne  of  Syria.  When  he  was 
grown  up,  the  weakness  and  vices  of  Alexander 
furnished  him  with  an  opportunity  of  recovering 
his  fathers  dominions.  Accompanied  by  a  force 
i  f  Cretan  mercenaries  (Just.  /.  c. ;  ef.  1  Mace.  x. 
•>7).  he  made  a  descent  on  Svria  (it.  c.  148),  an<2 
was  received  with  general  favor  (1  Mace.  x.  67  ff.). 
Jonathan,  however,  still  supported  the  cause  of 
Alexander,  and  defeated  Apolloniug,  whom  Deme- 
trius had  appointed  governor  of  Cade-Syria  (I 
Mace.  x.  74-82).  In  spite  of  these  hostilities 
Jonathan  succeeded  in  gaining  the  favor  of  Deme- 
trius when  he  was  established  in  the  kingdom  (1 


Maec.  xi.  23-27),  and  obtained  from  him  an  advan- 
tageous commutation  of  the  royal  dues,  ai  d  othei 
concessions  (L  Mace.  xi.  32-37).  In  return  for 
these  favors  the  Jews  rendered  important  service* 
to  Demetrius  when  Trvphon  first  claimed  tl  e  king- 
dom for  Antiochus  VI.,  the  son  of  Alexa  >der  (1 
Mace.  xi.  42);  but  afterwards,  l*ing  otfende*'  by  his 
faithless  ingratitude  (1  Mace.  xi.  53),  they  a  penned 
the  cause  of  the  young  pretender.  In  the  c*  ufVVy8 
,  which  followed,  Jonathan  defeated  the  fa  tm  ct 
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its  (b.  c.  144;  1  Mace.  xii.  2*);  but  the 
mchery  to  which  Jonathan  fell  a  victim  (it.  c. 
143)  again  altered  the  policy  of  the  Jew*.  Simon, 
the  successor  of  Jonathan,  obtained  very  favorable 
terms  from  Demetrius  (u.  c.  142);  but  shortly 
afterwards  Demetrius  was  himself  taken  prisoner 
(b.  c.  138)  by  Arsaces  VI.  ( Mithridates ),  whose 
dominions  he  had  invaded  (1  Mace.  xiv.  1-3;  Just, 
xxxri.).  Mithridates  treated  his  captive  honorably, 
and  gave  him  his  daughter  in  marriage  (A pp.  Syr. 
67);  and  after  hi*  death,  though  Demetrius  made 
several  attempts  to  escape,  he  still  received  kind 
treatment  from  his  suwssor,  Phraates.  When 
AnUochua  Sidetes,  who  had  gained  possession  of 
the  Syrian  throne,  invaded  Parthia,  Phraates  em- 
ployed Demetrius  to  eflect  a  diversion.  In  this 
Demetrius  succeeded,  and  when  Antiochus  fell  in 
battle,  he  again  took  possession  of  the  Syrian  crown 
{u.  c.  128).  Not  long  afterward*  a  pretender,  sup- 
ported by  Ptol.  I'll \  scon,  appeared  in  the  field 
against  him,  and  after  suffering  a  defeat  ho  was 
assassinated,  according  to  some  by  his  wife  (App. 
Syr.  68),  while  attempting  to  escape  by  sea  (Just. 
Kxxix.  1;  Jos.  Ant.  xiii.  'J,  3).  [Cleopatra.] 

a  v.  w. 


Tetrad  nu-hm  (Attic  talent)  of  lVmetrius  II. 

*»br.  Head  of  Demetrius  to  the  right.  Rev.  DASIAEflS 
AHMHTPIoY  »EoY  4>IAAAEA<»oY  MKAToPOS; 
lo  exerjfue  HP**  <1<X*'  of  Era  S-leuc).  Apollo  to 
the  left,  seatel  on  cortina,  with  arrow  and  bow. 

DEMON  (LXX.  o<uw.W;  X.  T.  Imipirtoy, 
it  rarely  Salfiwf-  [ileiimnium,  iLtm,m\).  Deriva- 
jon  uncertain,  l'lato  ( Crit.  i.  p.  3118)  connecU  it 
srith  ia^fioty,  "intelligent,"  of  which  indeed  the 
form  Zcufiov  is  found  in  Archil,  (n.  c.  050);  but  it 
seems  more  probably  derived  from  8a/«,  to  "  di- 
vide" or  "assign,"  in  which  case  it  would  be  sim- 
ilar to  Mjijta)-  In  sketching  out  the  Scriptural 
doctrine  as  to  the  nature  and  existence  of  the  de- 
mons, it  seems  natural,  1st,  to  consider  the  usage 
of  the  word  5aiV=*>f  in  classical  (J reek:  2dly,  to 
notice  any  modification  of  it  in  Jewish  hands;  and 
then.  3dly,  to  refer  to  the  passages  in  the  X.  T.  in 
which  it  Ls  employed. 

I.  Its  usage  in  classical  Greek  is  various.  In 
Homer,  where  the  gods  are  hut  su|tcrnatural  men. 
It  is  used  interchangcil.lv  with  Bt6f,  afterwards  in 
Hesiod  {Op.  121),  when  the  ides*  of  the  gods  hail 
become  more  exalted  and  less  familiar,  the  oai'/xorf  t 
are  spoken  of  as  intermediate  lieings,  the  messengers 
of  tlie  gods  to  men.  This  latter  usage  of  the  word 
rvidently  prevailed  afterwards  as  the  correct  one, 
ilthough  in  poetry,  and  even  in  the  vague  language 
if  philosophy,  rb  HcufA&yioy  was  sometiiues  used  as 
tquivalent  to  rb  Ouoy  for  any  superhuman  nature. 
Plato  (Syin/j.  pp.  2  )2,  203)  fixes  it  distinctly  in 
-he  more  limited  sense:  way  rb  tatfiivioy  fAtra^u 
Wrt  Otov  Koi  dyyjrov  6ibt  arOpwwy 
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ov  fkiywrcu,  aWa  Sid  Sai/xovlwy  wood  iarip  4 
6fu\la  Kal  tj  8i<U«»fT0i  Otols  *pbs  av6par*o\%. 

Among  them  were  numbered  the  spirits  of  good 
men,  "  made  perfect "  after  death  (Plat.  Crat.  p. 
3'J8,  quotation  from  Hesiod).  It  was  also  believed 
that  they  became  tutelary  deities  of  individuals  (to 
the  purest  form  of  which  l>elief  Socrates  evidently 
referred  in  the  doctrine  of  his  Zaxfk6ytov)\  and 
hence  taluvy  was  frequently  used  in  the  sense  of 
the  -fate"  or  "destiny  "'of  a  man  (as  in  the 
tragedians  constantly),  thus  recurring,  it  would 
seem,  directly  to  its  original  derivation. 

The  notion  of  tril  demons  apjuears  to  have  be- 
longed to  a  later  period,  and  to  have  been  due 
both  to  luutern  influence  and  to  the  clearer  sep- 
aration of  the  good  and  evil  in  men's  thoughts  of 
the  supernatural."  They  were  supposed  to  include 
the  spirits  of  evil  men  after  death,  and  to  bo 
authors,  not  only  of  physical,  but  of  moral  evil. 

II.  In  the  LXX.  the  words  Sat  (it*  v  and  Sai/i6ytoy 

are  not  found  very  frequently,  but  yet  employed  to 
render  different  Hebrew  words;  generally  in  refer- 
ence to  the  idols  of  heathen  worship ;  as  in  Ps.  xevi 

6  [LXX.  xcv.  5],  for  Q"Vbtf ,  the  "  empty,' 
the  "  vanities,"  rendered  xt'POWOi^T0^'  &c.,  ii 
Lev.  xix.  4,  xxvi.  1 ;  in  l>eut.  xxxii.  17,  for  C^TB?, 
"lords"  (comp.  1  «  or.  viii.  5);  in  Is.  lxv.  11,"  for 

73,  Gad,  the  goddess  of  Fortune:  sometimes  in 
the  sense  of  avenging  or  evil  spirits,  as  in  Ps.  xci.  6, 

for  2t2f7.,  "  pestilence,"  i.  f.  evidently  "  the  de- 
stroyer; "  also  in  Is.  xiii.  21,  xxxiv.  14,  for 

"  hairy,"  and  "  dwellers  in  the  desert," 

in  the  same  sense  in  which  the  A.  V.  renders 

"satyrs." 

In  Josephus  we  find  the  word  "  demons "  used 
always  of  evil  spirits ;  in  Ii<  U.  J  mi.  vii.  0,  §  3,  be 
defines  them  as  to  wvtvuara  rtnv  woyrjpvy,  and 
speaks  of  their  exorcism  by  fumigation  (as  in  Tob. 
viii.  2,  3).  See  also  Ant.  vi.  c.  8.  §  2,  viii.  c.  2,  § 
5.  Writing  as  he  did  with  a  constant  view  to  the 
Gentiles,  it  is  not  likely  that  he  would  use  the 
word  in  the  other  sense,  as  applied  to  heathen 
divinities. 

Hy  Philo  the  word  appears  to  be  used  in  a  more 
general  sense,  as  equivalent  to  "  angels,"  and  re- 
ferring to  both  good  and  evil. 

The  change,  therefore,  of  sense  in  the  I  Iellenistic 
usage  is,  first,  the  division  of  the  good  and  evil 
demons,  and  the  more  general  application  of  the 
word  to  the  latter;  secotidly,  the  extension  of  the 
name  to  the  heathen  deities. 

III.  We  now  come  to  the  use  of  the  term  in 
the  X.  T.  In  the  Gospels  generally,  in  James  ii. 
l'J,  and  in  Kev.  xvi.  14,  the  demons  are  spoken  of 
as  spiritual  beings,  at  enmity  with  God,  and  having 
|wwer  to  afflict  man,  not  only  with  disease,  but,  as 
is  marked  hy  the  frequent  epithet  unclean,"  with 
spiritual  jmlliition  also.  In  Acts  xix.  12,  13,  Ac, 
they  are  exactly  defined  as  to  wytvfiarara  woyrfpd- 
They  "  believe  "  the  jjowct  of  God  "  and  tremble  " 
(  James  ii.  1!>);  they  recognize  our  Ix>rd  as  the  Son 
of  God  (.Matt.  viii.  211;  Luke  iv.  41),  and  acknowl- 
edge the  power  of  His  name,  used  in  exorcism,  in 
the  place  of  „ie  name  of  Jehovah,  by  His  appointed 
messengers  (Acts  xix.  15);  and  look  forward  in 


imputed  lust  and  envy  of 
likely  to  nsve  a 


to  their 
of 


opposed  to 


of  good  and  evil,  as 
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terror  to  the  judgment  to  come  (Mutt,  viii.  29). 
The  description  U  precisely  that  of  a  nature  akin 
to  the  angelic  [see  Anuku*]  in  knowledge  and 
powers,  but  with  the  emphatic  addition  of  the  idea 
of  positive  and  active  wickedness.  Nothing  is  said 
either  to  support  or  to  contradict  the  common  Jew- 
ish belief,  that  in  their  ranks  might  be  numbered 
the  spirits  of  the  wicked  dead.  In  support  of  it 
are  sometimes  quoted  the  fact  that  the  demoniacs 
sometime*  haunted  the  tombs  of  the  dead  (Matt, 
viii.  28),  and  the  supposed  reference  ol  the  epithet. 
axdeafna  to  the  ceremonial  uncleanncss  of  a  dead 
body. 

In  1  Cor.  x.  20,  21,  1  Tim.  iv.  1,  and  Iter.  ix. 
20,  the  word  SaifidVta  is  used  of  the  objects  of 
Gentile  worship,  and  in  the  first  passage  opposed 
to  the  word  (with  a  reference  to  I'eut.  xxxii. 
17).  So  alw  is  it  used  by  the  Athenians  in  Acts 
xvii.  18.  The  same  identification  of  the  heathen 
deities  with  the  evil  spirits  is  found  in  the  descrip- 
tion of  the  damsel  having  wytvpa  irvdura,  or 
wv<)u>vo%,  at  1'hilippi,  and  the  exorcism  of  her  as  a 
demoniac  by  St.  l'aul  (AcU  xvi.  10);  and  it  is  to 
be  noticed  that  in  1  Cor.  x.  IS),  20,  the  Apostle  is 
arguing  with  those  who  declared  an  idol  to  be  a 
pure  nullity,  and  while  he  accepU  the  truth  that  it 
is  so,  yet  declares  that  all  which  is  offered  to  it  is 
offered  to  a  "  demon."  There  can  be  no  doubt 
then  of  its  Indng  a  doctrine  of  Scripture,  mysterious 
(though  not  a  priori  improbable)  as  it  may  be, 
that  in  idolatry  the  influence  of  the  demons  was 
at  work  and  |>enuitted  by  God  to  be  effective  within 
certain  bounds.  There  are  not  a  few  passages  of 
profane  history  on  which  this  doctrine  throws  light; 
nor  is  it  inconsistent  with  the  existence  of  remnants 
of  truth  in  idolatry,  or  with  the  possibility  of  its 
being,  in  the  case  of  the  ignorant,  overruled  by 
God  to  good. 

Of  the  nature  and  origin  of  the  demons,  Scrip- 
ture is  all  but  silent.  On  one  remarkable  occasion, 
recorded  by  the  first  three  Evangelists  (Matt.  xii. 
24-30;  Mirk  iii.  22-30;  Luke  xi.  14-26),  our 
Lord  distinctly  identifies  Satan  with  Beelzebub,  Ty 
ipxom  rwv  Scufioy'wv',  and  there  is  a  similar 
though  less  distinct  connection  in  Rev.  xvi.  14. 
From  these  we  gather  certainly  that  the  demons 
are  agents  of  Satan  in  his  work  of  evU,  subject  to 
the  kingdom  of  darkness,  and  doubtless  doomed  to 
■hare  in  its  condemnation ;  and  we  conclude  prob- 
ibly  (though  attempts  ha\e  been  made  to  deny  the 
inference )  that  they  must  be  the  same  as  "the 
angels  of  the  devil  "  (Matt  xxv.  41 ;  Hev.  xii.  7,  9), 
*tbe  priuci|>idities  and  powers"  against  whom  we 
■4wresU;"  (Kph.  vi.  12,  Ac).  As  to  the  question 
of  theii  fall,  see  Satan;  and  on  the  method  of 
their  action  on  the  souls  of  men,  see  Dkmoniacs. 

The  liiiiguagc  of  Scripture,  as  to  their 
^nd  their  enmity  to  man,  has  suffered  the 
pf  skepticism,  merely  on  the  ground  that,  in  tlie 
researches  of  natural  science,  there  are  no  traces  of 
the  supernatural,  and  that  the  fall  of  spirits,  created 
doubtle-t*  in  goodness,  is  to  us  inconceivable.  Doth 
;aets  arc  true,  but  the  inference  false.  'I*hc  very- 
darkness  in  which  natural  science  ends,  when  it 
approaches  the  relation  of  mind  to  matter,  not  only 
does  not  contradict,  but  rather  implies  the  existence 
of  sujiernatural  influence.  The  mystery  of  the 
origin  of  evil  in  God's  creatures  is  inconceivable; 
but  the  difficulty  in  the  case  of  the  angels  differs 
»ly  in  d«/ree  from  that  of  the  existence  of  sin  in 
of  which  nevertheless  as  a  fact  we  are  only 
The  attempt*  made  to 
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the  words  of  our  Lord  and  the  Apostles  as  a 

accommodtttion  to  the  belief  of  the  Jews  are 
patible  with  the  simple  and  direct  attribution  of 
personality  to  the  demons,  as  much  as  to  men  or  U 
God,  and  (if  carried  out  in  principle)  must  destroj 
the  truth  and  honesty  of  Holy  Scripture  itself. 

a.  a 

•  On  the  use  of  the  terms  Saifutw  and  dcmuWr, 
in  the  Greek  mythology,  see  Creuter,  Religions  dt 
r Atttiipjile,  trad.  p«r  Guigniaut,  torn.  iii.  pt.  i., 
pp.  1-65,  pt.  iii.  p.  873  ff.;  Ukert,  Vber  Ddmonen, 
lieroen  u.  Genien,  in  the  AbhtituiL  d.  ban.  sdchs, 
Get.  d.  \Viss-,  1850,  ldat.-phil.  KL,  pp.  137-219; 
Gerhard,  UOer  Damonen,  u.  s.  w.,  in  the  AbhaudL 
dt  kdn.  Aknd.  d,  Wits,  zu  Berlin,  1&-2,  ph'L-hirt. 
Kl.,  pp.  237-260;  Maury,  Relig.  dt  la  Uric*  an- 
tique, i.  5G5  ff.,  iii.  420  ff. 

On  the  Biblical  representations,  and  on  the  later 
superstitions  respecting  the  subject,  see,  in  additioa 
to  the  works  referred  to  under  Akukls,  Demo- 
niacs, Magic,  and  Satan,  J.  F.  Ditmar,  Dt 
Dattmmibus,  etc.  (two  diss.)  Helmst.  1719,  4to. 
"useful  for  the  history  of  opinions"  (Bretschn.): 
J.  Oporin,  Erlduttrte  Lehre  d.  Iltbraer  u.  Chris- 
ten run  gnttn  u.  bdsen  Engeln,  I  Iamb.  1736;  J.  G- 
Mayer,  /Jistoi  in  Diaboli,  $.  Comm.  dt  Dinboii  mo- 
lorumque  Spirituwn  existentia,  etc.,  2d  ed.  Tub. 
1780,  an  elaborate  work;  J.  F.  Winzer,  Cowmen- 
bit.  I.-V.  dt  Djunonvlogin  in  s>cris  .V.  T.  Libris 
pro/unit  a,  Viteb.  et  Lips.  1812-23,  4to,  »  partic- 
ularly valuable  "  (Bretschn.);  Jahn,  Wat  lehrt  dit 
Iiibtl  vom  Teufti,  ron  der  Ddmonen,  u.  s.  w.,  in 
tlie  Stuhii  aijt  to  hie  TheoL  Werke,  Tiib.  1821, 
pp.  01-251,  maintaining  that  "demons,"  in  dis- 
tinction from  fallen  angels,  are  the  spirits  of  wicked 
men  deceased;  H.  A.  Schott,  Sententia  recentius 
defense  dt  iit  nnturis  qua  in  N.  T.  oalports  audi- 
unt  .  .  .  examinntur,  Jena?,  1821,  4 to,  iu  opposi- 
tion to  Jahn;  Canonicus,  Letters  to  Rev.  W.  E. 
Channing  on  the  Existence  and  Agency  of  Fallen 
Spirit*,  ltest.  1828;  Kev.  Walter  Scott,  The  Ex- 
istence of  Evil  Spirits  proved,  and  their  Agency 
illustrated,  2d  ed.,  l^nd.  1845  (Cong,  Lect.);  J. 
T.  Berg,  Abaddon  and  Mahanaim,  or,  Demons  and 
Guardum  Angtls,  l'hila.  1856. 

On  the  fault  of  Die  A.  V.  in  rendering  *<d£oAoT, 
Salpcev,  and  lmp6viov  indiscriminately  by  the  same 
word  (devil),  see  Campbell's  Four  GosjhU,  VtA. 
Diss.  vi.  pt.  1. 

The  first  elaborate  treatise  by  a  Christian  writer 
on  this  subject  appears  to  be  that  of  Michael  I 'sti- 
lus (Uth  cent.  V),  Utp\  irepytlat  ocupJmy,  Dt 
Operatione  Tkemonuni,  reprinted  from  Gaulmin'a 
edition  (1615)  in  Migne's  Patrol.  G:xeca,  vol. 
exxit.,  which  also  contains  tlie  so-called  Testament 
of  SoLmum.  One  who  has  the  curiosity  to  look 
into  the  speculations  of  the  scholastic  divines  on 
angels  and  demons  will  find  enough  to  satisfy  him 
in  Bonaventura's  Exjtos.  in  Lib.  ii.  Senttntianm 
(Opp.  torn,  iv.,  Lugd.  1668),  and  in  the  Sum  ma 
Mini  Theologia  of  Thomas  Aquinas.  For  the 
Habbinical  notions,  besides  tlie  works  of  Kisen- 
menger  and  others  referred  to  under  Am;elh,  see 
L.  A.  Cohen,  Orer  de  booze  gtttttn  roigtns  kel 
btgrip  der  Rnbbijnen,  Gron.  1845;  and  J.  F. 
Schnder,  Satzunatn  «■  Gtbrduche  des  Uibn.-rabb. 
Jmlenthums,  Bremen,  1851,  p.  385  ff.  A. 

DEMONIACS  {oaipo*i(6p 
Syorres  )•    This  word  is  frequently  used  in  the  N. 
1.,  and  applied  to  persons  suffiring  under  the  potv 
of  a  demon  oi  evil  spirif  [see  Duxn],  sues 
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generally  showing  itself  visibly  in  bodily 
disease  or  mental  derangement.  The  word  Saxfia- 
ryy  is  used  in  a  nearly  equivalent  sense  in  classical 
(irwJs  (as  in  Jisch.  CfturjA.  5*JG;  >Y/»t  c.  7'AtA. 
1001,  Eur.  Phtn.  888,  Ac.),  except  that,  as  the 
idea  of  spirits  distinctly  evil  and  rebellious  hardly 
existed,  -uch  jjossession  was  referred  to  the  will  of 
tl*e  gods  or  to  the  vague  prevalence  of  an  "'Attj. 
Neither  word  is  employed  in  this  sense  by  the 
LXX.,  but  in  our  lord's  t'.me  (as  is  seen,  for  ex- 
ample, constantly  in  Joseph  us)  Uie  behef  in  the 
possession  of  men  by  demons,  who  were  either  Uie 
souls  of  wicked  men  after  death,  or  evil  angels,  was 
thoroughly  established  among  all  the  Jews,  with 
the  exception  of  the  Saddticees  alone.  With  regard 
to  the  frequent  mention  of  demoniacs  in  Scripture, 
three  main  opinions  have  been  started. 

[.  That  of  Strauss  and  the  mythical  school, 
which  makes  the  whole  account  merely  symbolic, 
without  basis  of  fact.  The  possession  of  the  devils 
is,  according  to  this  idea,  only  a  lively  symliol  of 
tlje  prevalence  of  evil  in  the  world,  the  casting  out 
the  deviLs  by  our  Ixml  a  corresponding  symbol  of 
his  conquest  over  that  evil  power  by  his  doctrine 
and  his  life.  The  notion  stands  or*  fans  with  the 
mythical  theory  as  a  whole:  with  regard  to  the 
special  form  of  it,  it  is  sutlicient  to  remark  the 
plain,  simple,  and  prosaic  relation  of  the  facts  as 
facts,  which,  whatever  might  1«  conceived  as  pos- 
sible in  highly  poetic  and  avowedly  figurative  pas- 
sages, would  make  their  assertion  here  not  a  symbol 
or  a  figure,  but  a  lie.  It  would  l«  as  reasonable 
to  cxjiect  a  myth  or  symU.lic  fable  from  Tacitus 
or  Thueydides  in  their  accounts  of  contemporary 
history. 

II.  Hie  second  theory  is.  that  our  I^ord  and  the 
Evangelists,  in  referring  *o  demoniacal  possession, 
■poke  only  in  nrcornn. Nation  to  the  general  belief 
of  the  Jews,  without  any  assertion  as  to  its  truth 
or  its  falsity.  It  is  eonclurled  that,  since  the  symp- 
toms ol  the  allliitiou  were  frequently  those  of  bodily 
disease  (as  dumbness.  .Matt.  ix.  .'12;  blindness,  Matt, 
xii.  22;  epilepsy,  Mark  ix.  17-27  ;,  or  those  seen  in 
cases  of  ordinary  insanity  (as  in  Matt.  viii.  28; 
Mark  v.  l-."»»,  since  also  the  phrase  "to  have  a 
devil "  is  constantly  used  in  connection  with,  and 
u  apparently  equivalent  to,  "to  Is?  mad*'  (see 
John  vii.  2D.  viii.  48,  x.  2D,  and  |>erhaps  Matt.  xi. 
18;  Luke  vii.  and  since.  lastly,  cases  of  de- 

moniacal possession  are  not  known  to  occur  in  our 
own  days,  therefore  we  must  supjxise  that  our  l.ord 
spoke,  and  the  Evangelists  wrote,  in  accordance 
with  the  l>clief  of  the  time,  and  with  a  view  to 
I*  clearly  understood.  es|>ecially  by  the  sufferers 
themselves,  but  that  the  demoniacs  were  merely 
persons  suffering  under  unusual  diseases  of  body; 
and  mind. 

With  regard  to  this  theory  also,  it  must  be  re-j 
marked  that  it  docs  not  accord  either  with  the  \ 
general  principles  or  with  the  particular  language! 
of  Scripture.    Accommodation  is  possible  when,  in  I 
things  indifferent,  language  is  used  which,  although  | 
tcicutifirally  or  etymologically  inaccurate,  yet  eon- 
re  >n  a  true  impression,  or  when,  in  .hings  not 
ndiffer.nt,  a  declaration  of  truth  (1  <  or  iii.'l,  2), 
t  a  moral  law  (Matt.  xix.  8),  is  given,  true  or 

"  Compare  nlso  the  cn*c  of  tlie  damsel  with  the 
gririt  of  divination  [rm><i  n'Auv<s)  at  Philippi ; 
where  al»o  Uio  power  of  tlio  evil  spirit  Is  referred  to 
iudfr  the  well  knewn  name  of  'he  supposed  ' 
fcrr  *  Delphi. 
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right  as  far  as  it  goes,  but  imperfect,  because  o* 
the  imjierfect  progress  of  its  recipients.  But  cer- 
tainly here  the  matter  was  not  indifferent.  The 
age  was  one  of  little  faith  and  great  superstition" 
its  characteristic  the  acknowledgment  of  God  as  t 
distant  lawgiver,  not  an  Inspircr  of  men's  heart*. 
This  superstition  in  things  of  far  less  moment  wat 
denounced  by  our  Ix>rd;  can  it  be  supposed  that 
He  would  sanction,  and  the  Evangelists  be  per- 
mitted to  record  forever,  an  idea  in  itself  falser 
which  has  constantly  been  the  very  stronghold  of 
superstition  V  Nor  was  the  language  used  such 
as  can  be  jiaraUelol  with  mere  conventional  expres- 
sion. There  is  no  harm  in  our  "speaking  of  cer- 
tain forms  of  madness  as  lunacy,  not  thereby  im- 
plying that  we  believe  the  moon  to  have  or  to  hare 
had  any  influence  npen  them ;  .  .  .  but  if  we  be- 
gan to  describe  the  cure  of  such  as  the  moon's 
ceasing  to  afUict  them,  or  if  a  physician  were 
solemnly  to  address  the  moon,  bidding  it  abstain 
from  injuring  his  patient,  there  would  be  here  a 
passing  over  to  quite  a  different  region,  .  .  .  there 
would  l>e  that  gulf  between  our  thoughts  and  words 
in  which  the  essence  of  a  he  consists.  Now  Christ 
does  everywhere  s|>eak  such  language  as  this." 
(  Trench,  On  Utt  Mirnch*,  p.  l.V'i,  where  the  whole 
question  is  most  ably  treated.)  Nor  is  there,  in 
the  whole  of  the  New  'Testament,  the  least  indica- 
tion that  any  "economy"  of  teaching  was  em- 
ployed on  account  of  the  "  hardness  "  of  the  Jews' 
"hearts.''  Possession  and  its  cure  arc  recorded 
plainly  and  simply:  demoniacs  arc  frequently  dis- 
tinguished from  those  afflicted  with  hodilv  sickness 
(see  Mark  i.  .12.  xvi.  17.  18;  l.uke  \i.'  17,  18), 
even,  it  would  seem,  from  the  ep!bptic  (<rf ArjPia- 
(6u*vot,  Matt.  iv.  24);  the  same  outward  signs 
arc  sometimes  referred  to  possession,  sometimes 
merely  to  disease  (comp.  Matt.  iv.  24.  with  xvii. 
l.r«;  Matt.  xii.  22.  with  Mark  vii.  :i2,  Ac);  the 
demons  arc  represented  as  sjieaking  in  their  own 
|iersons  with  sujicrhuman  knowledge,"  and  acknowl- 
edging our  Ijord  to  l»e.  not  as  the  Jews  generally 
called  him,  son  of  I)avid,  but  N>n  of  God  {.Matt, 
viii.  2!»;  Mark  i.  24.  v.  7;  l.uke  iv.  41,  Ac.).  AU 
these  things  s|ieuk  of  a  |*rsonal  jd.wer  of  evil.  and. 
if  in  any  cast;  they  refer  to  what  we  might  call  mer* 
disease,  they  at  any  rate  tell  us  of  something  in  it 
more  than  a  morbid  state  of  bodily  organs  or  self- 
caused  derangement  of  mind.  Nor  does  our  Ix>rd 
speak  of  demons  as  personal  spirits  of  evil  to  the 
multitude  alone,  but  in  his  secret  conversations  with 
his  disciples,  declaring  the  means  and  conditions 
by  which  power  over  them  could  I*  exercised  (Matt 
wii.  21).  Twice  also  He  distinctly  connects  de- 
moniacal possession  with  the  power  of  the  Evil  One; 
once  in  l.uke  x.  18,  to  the  seventy  disciples,  wS-re 
He  speaks  of  his  [tower  and  theirs  over  demonic* 
as  a  "  fall  ot  Satan,"  and  again  in  Matt.  xii.  2j-W), 
when  He  was  accused  of  casting  out  demons  through 
Ileel/ebuh,  and,  instead  of  giving  any  hint  that  the 
possessed  were  not  really  under  any  direct  and  |>cr- 
sonal  ] tower  of  evil,  He  uses  an  argument,  as  to  the 
division  of  Satan  against  himself,  which,  if  posses- 
sion l»e  unreal,  liecomes  inconclusive  and  almost  in- 
sincere. Lastly,  the  single  fact  recorded  of  the 
entrance  of  tp"  demons  at  (Jadara  (Mark  v.  10  14) 
into  the  herd  of  swine/"  and  the  effect  which  that 
entrance  caused,  is  sufficient  to  overt  hrow  the  notion 


6  It  is  almos'.  needless  to  refer  to  the  subterfuge* 
of  Interpretation  by  which  the  foreo  of  this  fccf  M 
evaded. 
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that  our  I/>rd  and  the  Evangelist*  do  not  assert  or 
Imply  any  objective  reality  of  possession.  In  the 
bee  of  thin  mask  of  evidence  it  seems  difficult  to 
conceive  how  the  theory  can  be  reconciled  with  any- 
thing like  truth  of  Scripture. 

But  besides  this  it  must  be  added,  that  to  say 
of  a  case  that  it  is  one  of  disease  or  insanity,  gives 
no  real  explanation  of  it  at  all ;  it  merely  refers  it  to 
a  class  of  cases  which  we  know  to  exist,  but  gives 
no  answer  to  the  further  question,  how  did  the  dis- 
ease or  insanity  arise?  Kvcn  in  disease,  whenever 
(he  mind  acts  upon  the  body  (as  c  <j.  in  nervous 
disorders,  epilepsy,  4c)  the  mere  derangement  of 
the  physical  organs  is  not  the  whole  cause  of  the 
evil :  there  is  a  deeper  one  lying  in  the  mind.  In- 
anity may  indeed  arise,  in  some  cases,  from  the 
physical  injury  or  derangement  of  those  bodily 
organs  through  which  the  mind  exercises  its  powers, 
hut  far  ofteiier  it  appears  to  be  due  to  metaphysical 
causes,  acting  upon  and  disordering  the  mind  itself. 
In  all  cases  where  the  evil  lies  not  in  the  body  but 
in  the  mind,  to  will  it  "  only  disease  or  insanity  " 
is  merely  to  state  the  fact  of  the  disorder,  and  give 
up  all  explanation  of  its  cause.  It  is  an  assump- 
tion, therefore,  which  requires  proof,  that,  amidst 
the  many  inexplicable  phenomena  of  mental  and 
physic.d  disease  in  our  own  days,  there  are  none  in 
winch  one  gifted  with  "discernment  of  spirits" 
might  see  signs  of  what  the  Scripture  calls  "  j>os- 

KOsJiilOO* 

The  truth  is,  that  here,  as  in  many  other  in- 
the  Bible,  without  contradicting  ordinary 
,  yet  advances  to  a  region  whither  human 
science  cannot  follow.  As  generally  it  connects 
the  existence  of  mental  and  bodily  suffering  in  the 
world  with  the  introduction  of  moral  corruption  by 
the  Kail,  and  refers  the  power  of  moral  evil  to  a 
spiritual  arid  personal  source;  so  also  it  asserts  the 
existence  of  inferior  spirits  of  evil,  and  it  refers 
certain  cases  of  bodily  and  mental  disease  to  the 
influence  which  they  are  permitted  to  exercise 
directly  over  the  soul  and  indirectly  over  the  body. 
Inexplicable  to  us  this  influence  certainly  is,  as  all 
action  of  spirit  on  spirit  is  found  to  be;  but  no  one 
can  pronounce  n  ///  iori  whether  it  1*  impossible  or 
improlohle.  and  no  one  has  a  right  to  eviscerate 
the  strong  expressions  of  Scripture  in  order  to 
reduce  its  declaration*  to  a  level  with  our  own  ig- 
iH>rance. 

III.  We  are  led.  therefore,  to  the  ordinary  and 
literal  inteqm-tation  of  these  passages,  that  there 
are  evil  spirits  [!>kmox],  subjects  of  the  l.vil 
One,  who.  in  the  days  of  the  l/>rd  himself  and  his 
Apostles  especially,  were  permitted  by  (Jod  to  exer- 
cise a  direct  influence  over  the  souls  and  ls>dies 
of  certain  men.  This  influence  is  clearly  distin- 
guished from  the  ordinary  power  of  corruption  and 
temptation  wielded  by  Satan  through  the  pcrniis- 
lion  of  (Jod.  [Satan.]  Its  relation  to  it,  indeed, 
■ppears  to  lie  exactly  that  of  a  miracle  to  Cod's  or- 
dinary Providence,  or  of  special  prophetic  inspira- 
lion  to  the  ordinary  gifts  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  Itoth 
(that  is)  arc  actuated  by  the  same  general  prin- 
ciples, and  tend  to  the  same  general  object;  but 
Jie  former  Is  a  special  and  direct  manifestation 
if  that  which  is  worked  out  in  the  Latter  by  a  long 
imrse  of  indirect  action.  The  distinguishing  feat- 
ure of  possession  is  the  complete  or  incomplete 


«  It  Is  to  be  noticed  that  almost  all  the  cawi  of 
tarn  niac  possession  are  recorded  as  occurring  among 
he  rode  and  half-Gentile  population  of  Galilee.  84. 
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loss  of  the  sufferer's  reason  or  power  of  will;  h.a 
actions,  his  words,  and  almost  bis  thoughts  srw 
mastered  by  the  evil  spirit  (Mark  i.  24,  v.  7 ;  Acta 
xix.  15),  till  his  personality  seems  to  be  destroyed, 
or,  if  not  destroyed,  so  overborne  as  to  produce  the 
consciousness  of  a  twofold  will  within  him,  like 
that  sometimes  felt  in  a  dream.  In  the  ordinary 
temptations  and  assaults  of  Satan,  the  will  itself 
yields  consciously,  and  by  yielding  gradually  as- 
sumes, without  losing  its  apparent  freedom  of  action, 
the  characteristics  of  the  Satanic  nature.  It  is 
solicited,  urged,  and  persuaded  against  the  strivings 
of  grace,  but  not  overborne. 

Still,  however,  possession  is  only  the  special  and, 
as  it  were,  miraculous  form  of  the  "  law  of  sin  in 
the  memliers,"  the  power  of  Satan  over  the  heart 
itself,  recognized  by  St.  Paul  as  an  indwelling  and 
agonizing  power  (Mom.  vii.  21-24).  Nor  can  it 
be  doubted  that  it  was  rendered  possible  in  the 
first  instance  by  the  consent  of  the  sufferer  to 
temptation  and  to  sin.  That  it  would  be  roort 
probable  in  those  who  yielded  to  sennuol  tempta- 
tions may  easily  be  conjectured  from  general  obser- 
vation of  the  tyranny  cf  a  habit  of  sensual  indul- 
gence." The  cases  of  the  habitually  lustful,  the 
opium-eater,  and  the  drunkard  (especially  when 
struggling  in  the  last  extremity  of  delirium  tre- 
mens j  bear,  as  has  been  often  noticed,  many  marks 
very  similar  to  those  of  the  Scriptural  possession. 
There  is  in  them  physical  disease,  but  there  is  often 
something  more.  It  is  also  to  be  noticed  that  the 
state  of  possession,  although  so  awful  in  its  wretched 
sense  of  demoniacal  tyranny,  yet  from  the  very 
fact  of  that  consciousness,  might  be  less  hopeless 
and  more  capable  of  instant  cure  than  the  delib- 
erate hardness  of  willful  sin.  The  spirit  might  still 
retain  marks  of  its  original  purity,  although  through 
the  flesh  and  the  demoniac  jwwer  acting  by  the 
flesh  it  was  enslaved.  Here  also  the  observation  of 
the  suddenness  and  completeness  of  conversion, 
seen  in  cases  of  sensualism,  compared  with  the 
greater  difficulty  in  cases  of  more  refined  and  spir- 
itual sin,  tends  to  wnfinu  the  record  of  Script- 
ure. 

It  was  but  natural  that  the  power  of  evil  should 
show  itself  in  more  open  and  direct  hostility  than 
ever,  in  the  age  of  our  Ixird  and  his  Aj)o»tles,  when 
its  time  was  short.  It  was  natural  also  that  it 
should  take  the  special  form  of  possession  in  an  age 
of  such  unprecedented  and  brutal  sensuality  as  that 
which  preceded  His  coming,  and  continued  till  the 
leaven  of  Cliristianity  was  felt,  Nor  was  it  lew 
natural  that  it  should  have  died  away  gradually 
l)efore  the  great  direct,  and  still  greater  indirect, 
influence  of  Christ's  kingdom.  Accordingly  we 
find  early  fathers  (as  Just.  Mart.  IH>tl.  c.  Trypk. 
p.  .111  b;  Tcrtullian,  .l/W.  2-1,  37,  43)  alluding 
to  its  existence  as  a  common  thing,  mentioning  the 
attempts  of  Jewish  exorcism  in  the  name  of  Jeho- 
vah as  occasionally  successful  (see  Matt  xii.  27; 
Acts  xix.  13),  but  especially  dwelling  on  the  power 
of  Christian  exorcism  to  cast  it  out  from  the  coun- 
try as  a  test  of  the  truth  of  the  gospel,  and  as  one 
well-known  benefit  which  it  already  conferred  on 
the  empire.  By  degrees  the  mention  is  less  and 
less  frequent,  till  the  very  idea  is  lost  or  perverted. 

Such  is  a  brief  sketch  of  the  Scriptural  notices 
of  possession.    That  round  the  Jewish  notion  of  if 


John,  writing  mainly  of  the  ministry  In  Judsm,  uwc 
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grew  up,  in  that  noted  age  of  superstition, '  chosen     for  (5.)  the  evil  spirits  appear  to 


many  foolish  and  evil  practices,  and  much  super 
rtition  u  to  fumigations,  <frc.  (comp.  Tob.  viii.  1-3; 
Josoph.  Ant.  viii.  c.  2,  §  5),  of  the  "vagabond  ex- 
arcisu"  (see  AcU  xix.  13)  is  ou.ioui  and  would  be 
inevitable.  It  is  clear  that  Scripture  does  not  in 
the  least  sanction  or  even  condescend  to  notice  such 
things;  but  it  is  certain  that  in  the  Old  Testament 
(see  Lev.  xix.  31;  1  Sam.  xxviii.  7,  Ac;  2  K.  xxi. 
6,  xxiii.  2*,  «fcc.)  as  well  as  in  the  New,  it  recog- 


taken  entire  control  of  the  body  and  mind  of  the 
victim,  so  that  while  there  was  a  remarkable  play 
of  double  consciousness  and  personality,  a  sense  of 
misery  and  some  desire  for  deliverance,  the  subjec- 
tion apparently  was  hopeless,  except  as  deliverance 
was  brought  by  Christ* 

lor  the  older  literature  of  the  subject,  see 
Winer's  Jienltc.  art.  liesessene.  For  a  fuller  illus- 
tration of  the  general  views  presented  above,  see 


nizes  possession  as  a  real  and  direct  power  of  evil  |  Trench,  On  the  Miracles,  pp.  129-136;  Obhao- 
ayirits  upon  the  heart.  A.  B.     j  sen's   Commentary,  on  Matt.  riii.  28;  Alford's 

•  It  would  seem  im|K>ssiblc  to  deny  the  fact  of  ''''< ' *  "hid. :  <  >wen  on  the  Denwm>loyy  of  the 
demoniac  possession,  properly  so  called,  without]^'-  7\»  in  the  Bihl.  Sacra,  Jan.  1859;  Stuart's 
disparaging  the  inspiration  of  the  Gospels  and  the  Sketches  of  AnyMiyy,  in  Robinson's  BM.  Sacra, 
tegrity  or  intelligence  of  our  Ix>rd.  That  the !  1843.  For  the  theory  that  the  possession  was  dt»- 
"  writers  shared  in  the  belief  of  their  time  is !  case  wrought  by  Satan,  but  only  through  the  seriea 
sufficiently  shown  above,  and  is  as  positively  as- 1  °f  natural  causes  and  laws,  see  Twesten's  Doctrine 
■erted  by  Strauss  (I^ehen  Jesu,  §  91),  and  Meyer  I  respecting  Anyels,  in  the  Bihl.  Sacra,  Feb.  1845. 
{/Comment.  Matt.  iv.  24),  as  by  FJlicott  (Life  of  I  -Some  of  the  tlieological  princijiles  of  the  subject  are 


Christ,  p.  179,  Amcr.  ed.).  Jesus  enters  fully  and 
on  all  occasions  into  the  same  view.  He  discrim- 
inates between  demoniacs  and  diseased  persons 
(Matt.  x.  8),  addresses  the  demons  (Matt.  viii.  32; 
Luke  iv.  35),  commands  them  to  be  silent,  to  come 
out,  and,  in  one  instance  (Mark  ix.  25  ;,  no  more  to 
enter  into  the  person ;  he  argues  with  the  Jews  on 
that  assumption  (Matt.  xii.  20);  he  gives  his  disci- 
ples power  to  cast  out  evil  spirits  (Luke  ix.  1; 
Mitt.  x.  1,  8),  and  enters  into  their  rejoicing  over 
their  success  (J.uke  x.  18);  and  iti  his  private  con- 
versation tells  them  of  the  conditions  of  that  suc- 
cess (Matt.  xvii.  21).  It  was  as  much  his  esoteric 
h£  his  exoteric  doctrine. 

tions  may  be  in  place.  (1.)  Whatever  resem- 
blances may  be  found  in  some  particulars,  yet  in 
other  respects  the  cases  of  demoniac  possession  men- 
tioned in  the  N.  T.  ctand  clearly  and  entirely 
apart  from  all  phenomena  of  the  present  day; 
e.  y.  in  the  supernatural  knowledge  exhibited  by 
the  demoniacs,  and  in  such  facts  as  occurred  in 
connection  with  the  herd  of  swine.  12.)  We  may 
discern  a  special  reason  for  the  abundant  outbreak 
of  this  manifestation  at  that  time,  in  its  symbolic 
relation  to  Christ's  work.  Me  came  to  "  destroy 
the  works  of  the  devil "  (1  John  iii.  8l,  and  to  re- 
cover the  world  from  its  bondage  to  Satan  unto  its 
allegiance  to  God.  Hence,  just  as  he  expressed  his 
•in-healing  power  by  his  miracles  of  l>odily  cure, 
and  as  his  j»ersoual  triumph  over  Satan  w.is  set 
forth  by  the  temptations  in  the  wilderness,  so  he 
symbolized  his  great  spiritual  victory  over  the 
prince  of  the  power  of  the  air,  and  the  release  of 
his  captives,  by  casting  out  evil  spirits  from  their 
outward  and  visible  possession  and  control  of  human 
beings  around  him.  He  more  than  once  hints  at 
this  significance ;  e.  y.  Matt.  xii.  28,  and  especially 
Luke  x.  17,  18.  For  this  purpose  in  the  divine 
economy,  perhaps,  were  demoniac  possessions  per- 
mitted to  such  a  remarkable  extent  at  that  time. 
J3. )  Possession  with  devils,  though  always  carefully 
distinguished  from  every  kind  of  disease,  was  very 
Jommonly  accompanied  by  phenomena  of  disease, 
(specially  such  as  l*>Iong  to  a  nervous  system  shat- 
tered by  sin.  (4.)  This  gives  some  support  to  the 
•oinion  expressed  ai>ove,  important  in  its  bearings 
V>  the  government  of  God,  that  demoniac  posses- 
lion  was  the  result  of  moral  delinquency ;  that  the 
rictim  bad  at  finst,  by  a  course  of  vicious  indul- 
gence, yielded  himself  up  outwardly  and  inwardly 


well  discussed  by  President  Jesse  Applcton,  D.  D. 
(three  Lectures,  in  his  Works,  ii.  94-127,  An- 
dover,  1830).  S.  C.  B. 

*  On  so  interesting  a  subject  as  the  present,  it 
may  t«  well  to  give  a  brief  sketch  of  the  history  of 
opinions,  and  a  fuller  view  of  the  literature.  The 
learned  and  pious  I)r.  Joseph  Mede,  in  a  discourse 
on  John  x.  20,  first  published  in  his  Diatribe*, 
Und.  1042  (  Works,  ed.  1072,  pp.  28-30),  main- 
tained that  the  demoniacs  of  the  Gospels  were  mad- 
men or  epileptics ;  but  though  often  referred  to  as 
a  disbeliever  in  demoniacal  possession,  he  expressly 
admits  that  their  maladies  t>my  have  been  caused 
A  few  additional  suggea-  i,  by  evil  spirits.    In  1070  a  volume  entitled  The 

Doctrine  of  Deeds  proced  to  he  the  Grand  Apot- 
tacy  of  that  Later  Times,  etc.,  was  published 
anonymously  in  Ix»ndon  by  a  clergyman  of  the 
Church  of  England,  who  maintained  that  the  de- 
moniacs were  insane  or  diseased  persons.  The 
same  view  was  presented  in  Holland  by  llenj. 
Daillon,  a  French  refugee  minister  of  learning  and 
ability,  in  his  F.xauun  de  t  oppression  dts  Ile- 
/'onins  en  France,  Amst.  1087,  2d  ed.  1091  (see 
Hang's  La  France  proh-st inte,  iv.  188),  and  by 
Dr.  Balthasar  Bekker,  in  his  famous  work,  De  he- 
Umcerde  ictereU,  or  "  The  World  Bewitched,"  pub- 
lished at  Amsterdam  in  1611 1-93  (see  bk.  ii.  ch. 
xxvi.-xxx.).  This  book,  widely  circulated,  and 
speedily  translated  into  French,  German,  Knglish, 
and  Italian,  though  it  called  forth  a  host  of  writ- 
ings in  opposition,  did  much  to  shake  the  prevalent 
belief  in  witchcraft  and  kindred  superstition*. 
Daillon's  opinion  was  also  supported  by  his  brother 
Jacques,  in  a  work  entitled  AcufiovoAoyla^  or  a 
'Treatise  of  Spirit*,  l.ond.  1723. 

In  1737  Dr.  A.  A.  Sykes  published  anonymously 
.In  Ewpiiiy  into  the  Meaning  of  the  Demonii.ks 
in  the  S'tio  Testament,  which,  opposing  the  com- 
mon view,  gave  rise  to  a  considerable  controversy, 
in  which  T wells,  Whiston,  Thos.  Church,  Gregory 
Sharpe,  Thos.  Hutchinson,  Samuel  Pegge,  and 
others,  took  part.    I>r.  Richard  Mead,  in  his  Med 
ica  S  u  ra,  l>jtid.  1749,  likewise  regarded  the  de 
moniacs  as  afflicted  with  natural  diseases:  and  this 
view  appears  to  have  been  prevalent  among  physi- 
ci  in.*,  ancient  and  modern  (see  Wetstein  on  Matt, 
iv.  24).    In  l~08  Lardner  published  his  four  dis- 
courses On  tlr  Case  of  the  Daatwniacs  ment'umeel 
in  the.  N.  T.,  ably  controverting  the  doctrine  ot 
real  possession.    (See  his  Work*,  i.  -449-519,  ed. 


k>  the  service  of  Satan,  till  he  was  at  length  given  182!):  oomp.  x.  205-275,  Remark*  on  Dr.  Ward*! 
•ver  to  the  complete  dominion  of  Ihe  master  he  had  1  Dissertation*.)    In  Germany,  Semler  appear*  U 
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Une  been  tbe  first  who  vigorously  assailed  the  pop- 
ular opinion,  iu  his  Coinmtritatio  de  Dcemonitcis 
juorum  in  X.  T.  ft  mentio,  Hal.  1700.  4th  ed. 
greatly  enlarged,  1779.  This  essay  pave  a  stimu- 
lus to  the  discussion  of  the  sulject,  ami  a  number 
of  dissertations  were  published  on  l*>tli  sides  of  the 
question.  Another  controversy  was  excited  in 
England  by  the  appearance  of  the  Rev.  Hugh  Far- 
mer's Aw  <>j  on  the  Dnivmi  ics  of'  the  X.  T..  Ixind. 
1775,  a  learned  and  elalKiratc  treatise,  which  was 
replied  to  by  W.  Worthington,  An  Intjiaitial  Lti- 
qwry,  etc.  1777.    Farmer  rejoined  iii  Letters,  etc. 

1778.  followed  by  Worthington's  Farther  Iwjuiry, 

1779,  and  by  John  Fell's  Iktmonins:  an  Inquiry 
into  Ute  I  lentil  tn  ami  Scripture  Dnirine  of  Dae- 
mons, 177'J.  Farmer's  two  volumes  were  transla- 
ted into  German,  and  his  view  found  very  (general 
acceptance  in  that  country,  while  in  Hngland  it  has 
been  adopted  by  such  men  as  I'aley,  Abp.  New- 
come,  l)ean  Milruan  (//•*/.  of  Christianity,  i.  228 
f.,  Amer.  ed.),  and  very  generally  by  Unitarians, 
Univcrsalists,  and  theologians  of  a  "  rationalistic  " 
tendency.  The  belief  that  the  demoniacs  of  the 
N.  T.  were  really  possessed  by  evil  spirits  is,  how- 
ever, still  held  by  the  great  majority  of  Christians, 
and  many  recent  writers  dis|K>se  of  the  phenomena 
•f  modem  Spiritualism  "  or  "  Spiritism  "  by  re- 
ferring them  to  the  s:uiie  source. 

Besides  the  authors  already  mentioned,  particu- 
larly Lardner,  Farmer,  and  Winer,  the  followiug 
niny  be  consulted,  in  opposition  to  the  doctrine  of 
real  possession:  Wetstein.  note  on  Matt.  iv.  24, 
in  his  Xor.  Test.  i.  279-284,  transl.  in  the  Chris- 
tian Disci/Ae,  new  series,  v.  35-42;  T.  G.  Timmer- 
maiin,  f/iatiibe  orUiqwjru'-intdira  de  fMxmoniacis 
Evanrftlun-um,  Rintcl.  1780,  4to;  .1.  F.  Winzcr, 
De  Ihrmonoixjiix  in  X.  T.  JAb,  i*  (as  cited  above, 
art.  Dkmon);  Hewlett's  disquisition  in  his  Comm. 
on  Matt.  iv.  24,  reprinted  in  Critica  liiblica,  vol. 
Iii.,  which  also  contains  the  essays  of  Townsend 
and  Carlisle  on  the  other  side ;  the  Rev.  K.  S.  Gan- 
nett, On  the  Ihntoniacs  of  the  X.  T.,  in  the 
8ci-ijjtur.il  Interprtter  (Boston),  1832.  ii.  255-302; 
and  the  note*  of  Meyer,  Norton,  and  Week  (Syu- 
opt.  Erkl.  d.  drti  ersten  Evany,  i.  217  ff.)  on 
Matt.  iv.  24.  See  also  Neandcr,  Ltbtn  Jem,  4V 
Aufl.,  p.  237  ft',  (pp.  145-151,  Amer.  transl.),  who 
holds  a  sort  of  intermediate  view.  See  further  the 
valuable  articles,  Theory  and  Phenomena  of  Pos- 
session among  the  Hindoos,  and  J'ytfionic  and  Dai- 
vuminc  Possessions  in  India  and  Jwlea,  in  the 
Dublin  Univ.  Mag.  for  March,  Sept.  and  Oct. 
1848,  the  two  List  reprinted  in  I ittcll's  Living  Aye, 
six.  385  IT.,  443  ff. ;  compare  also,  for  modern  ana- 
logues of  the  demoniacs,  Roberts' s  Oriental  Illus- 
trations of  Scripture  on  Matt.  xii.  27,  and  Thom- 
son's Isanti  ami  liook;  i.  212,  213. 

In  favor  of  the  doctrine  of  real  possession,  see, 
in  addition  to  the  treatises  already  referred  to,  nrt- 
irlea  bv  \V.  E.  Taylor,  in  Kitto's  Journal  of  Sac. 
Lit.  .July,  1849,  and  by  "J.  L.  IV*  ibid.  April, 
1851;  Fhrard,  art.  Damonische,  in  Herzog's  Ileal- 
EncyLl.  ii.  240-255,  abridged  translation  by  Prof. 
RcuMl  in  the  Meth.  Qunr.  Iter,  for  July,  1857: 
Samuel  Hopkins,  Dtnumvical  Possessions  of  the 
.V.  T.,  in  the  Amer.  Presb.  and  Theol.  Uev.  Oct. 
18U5 ;  and  several  of  the  works  referred  to  under 
the  art.  Demon.  See  also  the  cautious  remarks 
Vf  Dr.  .1.  H.  Morison,  On  Matthew,  pp.  157-168. 
A  fair  summary  of  the  arguments  on  both  aides 
j  given  in  Jahn's  ilibl.  Archaoloyy,  Upham's  | 
Iramlation,  §§  193-197,  and  by  J.  F.  Denham,  I 


DEPOSIT 

art.  Demoniacs,  in  Kitto's  Cyd.  of  BibL 
ture. 

DEM'OPHON  *  Syrian  ct 

in  Palestine  under  Antiochus  V.  Eupator  (2  Maco 

xii.  2). 


J  DENA'RIUS  (Zrjyiptoy:  denarius;  A.  V. 
•'penny,"  Matt,  xviii.  28,  xx.  2,  9,  13,  xxii.  19, 
'  Mark  vi.  37,  xii.  15,  xiv.  6;  Luke  vii.  41,  x.  35, 
xx.  24;  John  vi.  7,  xii.  5;  Rev.  vi.  fi),  a  Koinan 
silver  coin,  in  the  time  of  our  Saviour  and  tha 
Ajiostles.  It  took  its  name  from  iU  being  first 
equal  to  ten  "asses,"  a  number  afterwards  in- 
creased to  sixteen.  'Hie  earliest  specimens  are  of 
about  the  commencement  of  the  2d  century  B.  c. 
From  this  time  it  was  the  principal  silver  coin  of 
the  commonwealth.  It  continued  to  hold  the  same 
position  under  the  Empire  until  long  after  the  close 
of  the  New  Testament  Cauon.  Iti  the  time  of  Au- 
gustus eighty-four  denarii  were  struck  from  the 
pound  of  silver,  which  would  make  the  standard 
weight  alwut  60  grs.  This  Nero  reduced  by  strik- 
ing ninety-six  from  the  pound,  which  would  give  a 
standard  weight  of  about  52  grs.,  results  confirmed 
by  the  coins  of  the  periods,  which  are,  however,  not 
exactly  true  to  the  standard.  'Hie  drachm  of  the 
Attic  talent,  which  from  the  reign  of  Alexander 
until  the  Roman  domination  was  the  most  impor- 
tant Greek  standard,  had,  by  gradual  reduction, 
become  equal  to  the  denarius  of  Augustus,  so  that 
the  two  coins  came  to  be  regarded  as  identical. 


Denarius  of  Tiberias. 

Obv.  TI  CAESAR  DIVI  AVO  P  AVQVSTVS.  Uasd 
of  Tiberius,  laureate,  to  the  right  (Matt,  xxii.  19, 
20,  21).  Iter.  P0NT1V  MAXIM.  Seated  female 
figure  to  the  right. 

Under  the  same  emperor  the  Roman  coin  super- 
seded the  Greek,  and  many  of  the  few  cities  which 
yet  struck  silver  money  took  for  it  the  form  and 
general  character  of  the  denarius,  ami  of  its  half, 
the  quinarius.  In  Palestine,  in  the  X.  T.  period, 
we  learn  from  numismatic  evidence  that  denarii 
must  have  mainly  formed  the  silver  currency.  It 
is  therefore  probable  that  in  the  N.  T.  by  SpaxM^ 
and  apyi'ptov,  both  rendered  in  the  A.  V.  "  piece 
of  silver,"  we  are  to  understand  the  denarius 
[Dh.u  hma;  Silvkk,  tikce  ok].  The  SioWf 
fiov  of  the  tribute  (Matt.  xvii.  24)  was  prolwbly  in 
the  time  of  our  Saviour  tiot  a  current  coin,  like  the 
(rrariip  mentioned  in  the  same  passage  (ver.  27). 
[Money.]  From  the  parable  of  tbe  laborers  in 
the  vmeyard  it  would  seem  that  a  denarius  was 
then  the  ordinary  pay  for  a  day's  labor  (Matt.  xx. 
2,  4,  7,  9,  10,  13).  The  term  denarim  aureus 
(Plin.  xxxiv.  17,  xxxvii.  3)  is  probably  a  corrupt 
designation  for  the  aureus  (nummus):  in  the  N. 
T.  the  denarius  proper  is  always  intended.  (See 
Money,  and  Diet,  of  Ant.  art.  Dtnarius.) 

R.  S  P. 

•DENS.  [Caves.] 

DEPOSIT  <VH|v9:  TapaHm,  wapamra 
&i)KT)'-  depositum),  the  arrangement  by  which  on« 
man  kept  at  another's  request  the  property  of  thf 
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fetter,  until  demanded  back,  was  one  common  to 
ill  the  naticus  of  antiquity;  and  Uic  dishonest 
dealing  with  such  trusts  is  marked  by  profane 
writers  with  extreme  reprobation  (Herod,  vi.  86; 
Juv.  xiii.  199,  Ac.;  Joseph.  Ant.  iv.  7,  §  38;  Ii.  J. 
W.  8,  §  5,  7).  Kven  our  Saviour  seems  (Luke  xvi. 
12)  to  allude  to  conduct  iu  such  cases  as  a  test  of 
honesty.0  In  later  times,  when  no  banking  sys- 
tem was  as  yet  devised,  shrines  were  often  used  fur 
the  custody  of  treasure  (*2  Mace.  Hi.  10,  12,  15; 
Xenoph.  Aniib.  v.  3,  §  7;  Cic.  Ltgg.  ii.  10;  Pint. 
Lyt.  c.  18);  but,  especially  anxmg  an  agricultural 
people,  the  exigencies  of  war  and  other  causes  of 
absence  must  often  have  rendered  such  a  dejxwit, 
especially  as  regards  animals,  an  owner's  only 
course.  Nor  was  the  custody  of  inch  property 
burdensome;  for  the  use  of  it  was  no  doubt,  so  far 
as  that  was  consistent  with  its  unim|Kiiml  restora- 
tion, allowed  to  the  depositary,  which  office  also  no 
one  was  compiled  to  accept.  The  articles  speci- 
fied by  the  .Mosaic  law  are  (1)  "money  or  stutr;  " 
and  (2)  44  an  ass,  or  an  ox,  or  a  sheep,  or  any 
l>east."  The  first  case  was  viewed  as  only  liable 
to  loss  by  theft  (probably  for  loss  by  accidental 
tire,  Ac,  no  coin|)en-sation  could  Iks  claimed ),  and 
the  thief,  if  found,  was  to  pay  double,  i.  «*.,  proba- 
bly to  compensate  the  owner's  loss,  and  the  unjust 
suspicion  thrown  on  the  depositary.  If  no  theft 
could  l>e  proved,  the  depositary  was  to  swear  liefore 
the  judges  that  he  had  not  appropriated  the  article,  j 
and  then  was  quit.6  In  the  second,  if  the  t>east 
were  to  "  die  or  be  hurt,  or  driven  away,  no  man 
seeing  it,"  —  accidents  to  which  licasts  at  pasture 
were  easily  liable.  —  the  de|*mitary  was  to  purge 
himself  by  a  similar  oath.  (.Such  oaths  are  proba- 
bly alluded  to  Heb.  vi.  10,  as  "an  end  of  all 
strife.")  In  case,  however,  the  animal  were  stolen, 
the  depositary  was  liable  to  restitution,  which 
probably  was  necessary  to  prevent  collusive  theft. 
If  it  were  torn  by  a  wild  Insist,  some  proof  was 
easily  producible,  and,  in  that  case,  no  restitution 
was  due  (Kx.  xxii.  7-13).  In  case  of  a  false  oath 
so  taken,  the  perjured  person,  besides  making  resti- 
tution, was  to  "  add  the  fifth  part  more  thereto," 
to  ooii)|iensale  tlte  one  injured,  and  to  "  bring  a 
ram  for  a  trespass-offering  unto  the  l^ord  "  [\jev. 
vi.  5,  0).  In  the  1-ook  of  Tobit  (v.  3)  a  written 
acknowledgment  of  a  deposit  is  mentioned  (i.  14 
(17),  iv.  20  (21)).  This,  however,  merely  facili- 
tated the  proof  of  the  fact  of  the  original  dej>osit, 
leaving  the  Law  untouched.  The  MLshua  [linhn 
Mttzia,  c  iii.,  Shf  booth,  v.  1),  shows  that  the  law 
of  the  oath  of  purgation  iu  such  cases  continue*!  in 
force  among  the  later  .lews.  Michaelison  the  laws 
of  Moses,  ch.  102,  may  be  consulted  on  this  sub- 
ject. II.  II. 

DEPUTY.  The  uniform  rendering  in  the  A. 
V.  of  kvQvvaToi,  *•  proconsul  "  (Acta  xiii.  7,  8,  12, 
tix.  38).  The  English  wonl  is  cnrioiH  in  itself, 
ind  to  a  certain  extent  appropriate,  having  been 
tpplied  formerly  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland. 
Thus  Shakespeare,  Ihn.  VIII.  iii.  2: 

'*  Plague  of  your  policy, 
You  sent  uus  deputy  for  Ireland." 

W .  A.  W. 

*»  Such  U  probably  the  meaning  of  the  words  «V  ry 
WXorpitf  wurroi.  It  may  also  be  remarked  that  in  the 
parable  of  the  talents,  the  "  slothful  serrani  '  affects 
©  eoujider  himself  as  a  mere  drpontartus,  in  tr 
«.  ix«»t  to  <ror  (MaU.  xx?.  25). 
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DERUE  (AtpBrj,  Acts  xir.  20,  Si,  xvi.  1; 
Eth  Atp&mos,  Acts  xx.  4).  The  exact  position 
of  this  town  has  not  yet  been  ascertained,  but  its 
general  situation  is  undoubted.  It  was  in  the  east- 
ern part  of  the  great  upland  plain  of  Lycaoma, 
which  stretches  from  ln>Nit;M  eastward  along  the 
north  side  of  the  chain  of  Taurus.  It  must  have 
l>een  somewhere  near  the  place  where  the  pan 
called  the  Cilician  Gates  opened  a  way  from  the 
low  plain  of  (ilicia  to  the  table-land  of  Uie  interior; 
and  probably  it  was  a  stage  upon  the  great  road 
which  passed  this  way.  It  appears  that  Cicero 
went  through  Derbc  on  his  route  from  (.'ilicia  to 
Iconium  (Cic.  ml  F<im.  xiii.  73).  Such  was  St. 
Paul's  route  on  his  second  missionary  journey  (Acta 
xv.  41,  xvi.  1,  2>,  and  probably  also  on  the  third 
(xviii.  23,  xix.  1).  In  his  first  journey  (xir.  20, 
21)  he  approached  from  the  other  side,  namely, 
from  Iconium,  in  consequence  of  persecution  in  that 
place  and  at  Lystiia.  No  incidents  are  recorded 
as  having  happened  at  Derbc  [see  infra].  In  har- 
mony with  this,  it  is  not  mentioned  in  the  enum- 
eration of  places  2  Tim.  iii.  11.  "  In  the  apostolic 
history,  Lystra  and  Derbe  are  commonly  mentioned 
together:  in  the  quotation  from  the  epistle,  Lystra 
is  mentioned  and  not  Lferbe.  The  distinction  is 
accurate;  for  St.  Paul  is  la-re  enumerating  his  per- 
secutions" (Paley,  Ihne  P<iuiiiur,  in  loc.). 

Three  sites  have  l»een  assigned  to  Derbc.  (1.) 
By  Col.  I^eake  (Atin  Minor,  p.  101)  it  was  sup- 
posed to  be  at  liin-bir-Kiliiitli,  at  the  foot  of  the 
Knrnd'Hjh,  a  remarkable  volcanic  mountain  which 
rises  from  the  Lycaonian  plain;  but  this  is  almost 
certainly  the  site  of  Lystra.  (2.)  In  Kiepert's 
M  ip,  Deri*  is  marked  further  to  the  east,  at  a 
spot  where  there  are  ruins,  and  which  is  in  the  line 
of  a  (Ionian  road.  (3.)  Hamilton  ( lit  ten  refits  in 
Attn  Minitr.  ii.  313)  and  Texier  (.l.nV  Miiourr,  ii. 
12:>,  130)  are  disposed  to  plice  it  at  Dirk,  a  little 
to  the  S.  \V.  of  the  last  position  and  nearer  to  the 
roots  of  Taurus.  In  favor  of  this  view  there  is  the 
important  fact  that  Steph.  Hyz.  says  that  the  place 
was  sometimes  called  A«A£f/o,  which  in  the  Ly- 
caonian Languaire  (sec  Acts  xiv.  1 1 )  meant  a  "ju- 
niper tree."  Moreover,  he  sjieaks  of  a  AmV/v  here, 
which  (as  I^eake  and  the  French  translators  of 
Stralsj  suggest)  ought  probably  to  Is;  Ai'^kYj;  and 
if  this  is  correct,  the  requisite  condition  is  satisfied 
by  the  proximity  of  the  Like  AL  UiU.  Wieselex 
i  ChrvnU.  drr  A/*>ft.  Ztitnlltr,  p.  24)  takes  the 
same  view,  though  he  make*  too  much  of  the  pos- 
sibility that  St.  Paul,  on  his  second  journey,  trav 
elled  by  a  minor  |>ass  to  the  W.  of  the  Cilician 
Gates.  It  is  difficult  to  say  why  Winer  (/tenia. 
s.  v. )  states  that  Derbc  was"  S.  of  Iconium,  and 
S.  E  of  Lystra." 

Stralw  place*  Deri*  at  the  edge  of  Isauria ;  bat 
in  the  $ynt<  <l,  mm  of  llierocles  (Wesseling.  p.  675, 
where  the  word  is  A«p3a«)  it  is  placed,  as  in  the 
Acts  of  the  Apostles,  in  Lycaonia.  The  boundaries 
of  these  districts  were  not  very  exactly  defined. 
The  whole  neighliorhood,  to  the  sea-coast  of  Cn.l- 
cia,  was  notorious  for  robbery  and  piracy.  An- 
ti pater,  the  friend  of  Cicero  (ml  Fam.  xiii.  73)  was 
the  bandit  chieftain  of  Lvcaonia.  Amyntas,  king 
of  Galatia  (successor  of  DeioUrus  II.),  murdered 


f>  The  Hebrew  expression  h)b  EH,  Kx-  xxii.  8, 
ret  Icred  In  the  A.  V.  "  to  as*  wfcstber,"  is  a  comm"» 
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Antipater  aud  incorporated  his  dominions  with  his 
awn.  Under  the  Koman  provincial  government 
Derbe  was  at  first  placed  in  a  corner  of  Cappapo- 
Cia;  but  other  changes  were  subsequently  made. 
[Galatia.]  Derbe  does  not  seem  to  be  men- 
tioned in  the  Byzaiitine  writers.  Leake  says  (102) 
that  its  bishop  was  a  suffragan  of  the  metropolitan 
of  Iconium.  J.  S.  II. 

*  "  No  incidents  "  of  an  adverse  cbaracter  took 
place  at  Derbe.  Hut  Paul  and  Barnabas  preached 
there  and  gained  many  disciples  (fxafrrrrtvaarrts 
bxavovt,  Acts  xiv.  21).  On  bis  second  missionary 
tour  Paul  visited  Derbe  again  (Acts  xvi.  1),  where 
no  doubt  was  one  of  the  churches  to  which  he  de- 
livered "  the  decrees  "  relating  to  the  treatment  of 
converts  from  heathenism  (Acts.  xvi.  4).  The 
Gains  who  accom|>anied  Paul  on  his  journey  from 
Greece  as  far  as  Asia,  belonged  to  Deri  e  (Acts  xx. 
4).  Some  make  this  place  also  the  home  of  Tim- 
othy (Kuinoel,  Olsliausen,  Neander);  but  the  surer 
indication  from  Im?  in  Acts  xvi.  1  is  that  he  be- 
longed to  Lystra.  At  the  same  time  we  learn  from 
Acts  xvi.  3  (see  also  ver.  2)  that  his  family,  and  no 
doubt  Timothy  himself,  were  well  known  in  many 
of  the  towns  in  tliat  region,  among  which  Derbe 
would  naturally  be  included.  H. 

•  DESCRY  means  in  Judg.  i.  23  (A.  V.)  to 
observe  in  a  military  sense,  to  reconnoitre:  "And 
the  house  of  Joseph  sent  to  (h  tcry  Bethel."  The 
word  occurs  only  in  that  passage  in  our  Bible  and 
is  now  obsolete  in  that  signification.  Eastwood  and 
Wright  (Bible  Wvrrt-ftuok;  p.  555)  point  out  ex- 
amples of  the  same  usace  in  Shakespeare  (Rich. 
III.  v.  8,  and  Ltar,  iv.  5).  II. 

DESERT,  a  word  which  is  sparingly  employed 
in  the  A.  V.  to  translate  four  Hebrew  terms,  of 
which  three  are  essentially  different  in  signification. 
A  "desert,"  in  the  sense  which  is  ordinarily  at- 
tached to  the  word,  is  a  vast,  burning,  sandy  » 
plain,  alike  destitute  of  trees  and  of  water.  This 
idea  is  probably  derived  from  the  deserts  of  Africa 
-  that,  for  example,  which  is  overlooked  by  the 
Pyramids,  and  with  which  many  travellers  are  fa- 
niliar.  But  it  should  lie  distinctly  understood 
Jiat  no  such  region  as  this  is  ever  mentioned  in 
the  Bible  as  having  any  connection  with  the  history 
of  the  Israelites,  either  their  wanderings  or  their 
settled  existence.  With  regard  to  the  sand,  the 
author  of  "  Sinai  and  Palestine "  has  given  the 
fullest  correction  to  this  popular  error,  and  has 
shown  that  "sand  is  the  exception  and  not  the  rule 
of  the  Arabian  desert"  of  the  Peninsula  of  Sinai 
(S.  if  /'.  pp.  8,  »,  «4 ).  And  as  to  the  other  features 
of  a  desert,  certainly  the  Peninsula  of  Sinai  is  no 
plain,  but  a  region  extremely  variable  in  height, 
and  diversified,  even  at  this  day,  by  oases  and  val- 
leys of  verdure  and  vegetation,  and  by  frequent 
wells,  which  were  all  pro!  ably  for  more  abundant 
in  those  earlier  times  than  they  now  are.  This 
however  will  lie  more  appropriately  discussed  under 
the  head  of  Wildkhnkcs  ok  the  Wani>f.ium;s. 
Here,  it  is  simply  necessary  to  show  that  the  words  I 
rendered  in  the  A.  Y  by  '•  desert,"  when  used  in 
the  historical  l>ooks,  denoted  definite  localities;  and 
that  those  localities  do  not  answer  to  the  common 
•onccption  of  a  "desert." 

1.  Akauaii  The  root  of  this  word. 


o  •'The  son  of  sand."  See  Coleridge's  parable  on 
Myraes  and  Mysticism  CAidt  to  Rtfl.  Conclusion). 


I according  to  Geaenius  (The*,  p.  1066),  b  Arak, 

nn^,  to  be  dried  up  as  with  heat;  and  it  has  been 

already  shown  that  when  used,  as  it  invariably  is 
in  the  historical  and  topographical  records  of  the 
Bible,  with  the  definite  article,  it  means  that  rtrj 
depressed  and  inclosed  region  —  the  deepest  and 
the  hottest  chasm  in  the  world  —  the  sunken  val- 
ley north  and  Bouth  of  the  Dead  Sea,  but  more  par- 
ticularly the  former.  [Akabah.]  True,  in  the 
present  depopulated  and  neglected  state  of  Palestine 
the  Jordan  valley  is  as  arid  and  desolate  a  region 
as  can  be  met  with,  but  it  was  not  always  so.  On 
the  contrary,  we  have  direct  testimony  to  the  fact 
that  when  the  Israelites  were  nourishing,  and  latet 
in  the  Roman  times,  the  case  was  emphatically  the 
reverse.  Jericho,  "  the  city  of  Palm  trees,"  at  the 
lower  end  of  the  valley,  Bethsheau  at  the  upper, 
and  Phasaclis  in  the  centre,  were  famed  both  in 
Jewish  and  profane  history  for  the  luxuriance  of 
their  vegetation  (Joseph.  Ant.  xviii.  2,  §  2;  xvi.  6, 
§  2;  Bkthshkan;  Jkmiciio).  When  the  abund- 
ant water-resources  of  the  valley  were  properly  hus- 
banded and  distributed,  the  tropical  heat  caused 
not  barrenness,  but  tropical  fertility,  and  here  grew 
the  balsam,  the  sugar-cane,  and  other  plants  requir- 
ing great  heat,  but  also  rich  soil,  for  their  culture. 
Akakaii  in  the  sense  of  the  Jordan  Valley  is  trans- 
lated by  the  word  "desert"  only  in  Ex.  xlvii.  8. 
In  a  more  general  sense  of  waste,  deserted  country 

—  a  meaning  easily  suggested  by  the  idea  of  exces- 
sive heat  contained  in  the  root  —  "  Desert,"  as  the 
rendering  of  Ar ninth,  occurs  in  the  prophets  aud 
poetical  hooks;  as  Is.  xxxv.  1,  6,  xl.  3,  xli.  19,  li.  3; 
Jer.  ii.  G,  v.  G,  xvii.  6,  1.  12;  but  this  general  sense 
is  never  found  in  the  historical  books.  In  these,  to 
repeat  once  more,  Arabah  always  denotes  the  Jor- 
dan valley,  the  Ghor  of  the  modern  Arabs.  Pro- 
fessor Stanley  proposes  to  use  "desert"  as  the 
translation  of  Arabah  whenever  it  occurs,  and 
though  not  exactly  suitable,  it  is  difficult  to  sug- 
gest a  better  word. 

2.  But  if  Arabah  gives  but  Utile  support  to  the 
ordinary  conception  of  a  "  desert,"  still  less  does 
the  other  word  which  our  translators  have  most 

frequently  rendered  by  it.    Miudak  ("12*T?2)  it 

accurately  the  "  pasture  ground,"  deriving  its  name 

from  a  root  dnbar  (^2^T),  «  to  drive,"  significant 

of  the  pastoral  custom  of  driving  the  flocks  out  to 
feed  in  the  morning,  and  home  again  at  night; 
and  therein  analogous  to  the  German  word  trifl, 
which  is  similarly  derived  from  trtibtn,  to  drive. 
With  regard  to  the  Wilderness  of  the  Wanderings 

—  for  which  Mioiiak  is  almost  invariably  used  -  - 
this  signification  is  most  appropriate;  for  we  must 
never  forget  that  the  Israelites  had  flocks  and 
herds  with  them  during  the  whole  of  their  passage 
to  the  Promised  Land.   They  had  them  when  they 

left  Egypt  <K«-  *■  2fi.  »«•  38 )»  the)  had  ** 
Hazeroth,  the  middle  point  of  the  wanderings 
(Num.  xi.  22),  and  some  of  the  tribes  possessed 
them  in  large  numbers  immediately  before  the 
transit  of  the  Jordan  (Num.  xxxii.  1).  M'uibar  is 
not  often  rendered  by  "  desert  "  in  the  A.  V.  Its 
usunl  and  certainly  more  appropriate  translation  is 
"  wilderness,"  a  won!  in  which  the  idea  of  vegeta- 
tion is  present.  In  sj»eaking  of  the  Wilderness  of 
the  Wanderings  the  word  "  desert "  occurs  as  th« 
rendering  of  Midbar,  in  Ex.  iii.  1,  r.  3,  xix.  9 
Num.  xxsiii.  15,  1G;  and  in  more  than  one  ni 
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these  it  -  evidently  employed  for  the 
tupbcny  merely. 

Midbar  is  most  frequently  used  for  those  tracts 
si  waste  land  which  lie  beyond  the  cultivated 
ground  in  the  immediate  neighborhood  of  the 
town*  and  villages  of  Palestine,  and  which  are  a 
very  familiar  feature  to  the  traveller  in  that  country. 
Iu  spring  these  tracts  are  covered  with  a  rich  green 
verdure  of  turf,  and  small  shrubs  and  herbs  of 
various  kinds.  Hut  at  the  end  of  summer  the 
herbage  withers,  the  turf  dries  up  and  is  powdered 
thick  with  the  dust  of  the  chalky  soil,  and  the 
whole  has  certainly  a  nwst  dreary  aspect.  An 
example  of  this  is  furnished  by  the  hills  through 
which  the  path  from  Bethany  to  Jericho  pursues 
iU  winding  descent  In  the  spring  so  abundant  is 
the  pasturage  of  these  hills,  that  they  are  the  resort 
of  the  flocks  from  Jerusalem  on  the  one  hand  and 
Jericho  on  the  other,  and  even  from  the  Aral*  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Jordan.  And  even  in  the  month 
of  September  —  when  the  writer  made  this  journey 
—  though  the  turf  was  only  visible  on  close  in- 
spection, more  than  one  large  flock  of  goats  and 
sheep  was  browning,  scattered  over  the  »lo|*-s,  or 
stretched  out  iu  a  long  even  line  like  a  regiment 
of  soldiers."  A  striking  example  of  the  same  tiling, 
and  of  the  manner  in  which  this  waste  pasture  land 
gradually  melts  into  the  cultivated  field*,  w  seen  in 
making  one's  way  up  through  the  mountains  of 
Benjatnin,  due  west,  from  Jericho  to  MukJmuis  or 
Jtba.  These  .\fidbir$  seem  to  have  borne  tlie 
name  of  the  town  to  which  they  were  most  con- 
tiguous ;  for  example,  lleth-aven  (in  the  region  last 
referred  to);  Ziph,  Maon,  and  I'aran,  in  the  south 
of  Judah;  Gibcon,  JerucL  Ac.,  Ac. 

In  the  j»oetic;d  l»ooks  •'desert"  is  found  as  the 
translation  of  Afidbar  in  I  tout,  xxxii.  10;  Job  xxiv. 
5;  Is.  xxi.  1;  Jer.  xxv.  24. 

3.  Chah'hah  [mther  t'ltonnAii]  (n2Pn). 
This  word  is  ]ierh.ips  related  to  Arabah,  with  the 
substitution  of  one  guttural  for  another;  at  any 
rate  it  appears  to  have  the  same  force,  of  dryness, 
and  thence  of  desolation.  It  does  not  occur  in  any 
historical  passages.  It  is  rendered  44 desert"  in  I's. 
cli.  6;  Is.  xlviii.  21;  Kz.  xiii.  4.  The  terra  com- 
monly employed  for  it  in  the  A.  V.  is  44  waste 
or  •• 


4.  Jk&iiimox  (^Q^tp  [desert,  waste].  This 
word  in  the  historical  books  is  used  with  the  definite 
article,  apparently  to  denote  the  waste  tracts  on 
both  sides  of  the  I>ead  Sea.  In  all  these  cases  it  is 
treated  as  a  proper  name  in  the  A.  V.  [Jkmiiimox  ; 
Beth-  jkmhimoth.]  Without  the  article  it  <»eeurs 
in  a  few  passages  of  poetry ;  in  the  following  of 
which  it  is  rendered  "desert:"  I's.  lxxviii.  40; 
eri.  14;  Is.  xliii.  ID,  20.  G. 

*  DESIRE  in  2  Chr.  xxi.  20  Is  used  in  the 
A.  V.  in  the  sense  of  the  I<atin  dt  side  rare,  44  to 
feel  the  loss  of,"  44  to  regret."  41  Jehoram  reigned 
in  Jerusalem  eight  years,  and  deported  without 
being  desired."  A. 

DES  SAU  [Znyl]  (A«r<raoo;  Alex.  A«<r«roou, 
Dessiu),  a  village  (not  44  town;  "  Kwfir),  cnsUllum, 
at  which  Xicanor's  army  was  once  encamped  during 
3is  campaign  with  Judas  (2  Mace.  xiv.  16).  There 
's  no  mention  of  it  in  the  account  of  these 


of  ;  lions  in  1  Mace,  or  in  Joacphus.    F^rald  coijrvi- 
mres  that  it  may  have  been  Adasa  (Ut*<h.  iv.  30?, 
note). 

DEU'EL  [2  syl.]  v>«W*  [calUny  on  Gcd, 

G<w.;  Kl  is  Lttoicing,  Fiirst]:  [Rom.]  Vat.  and 
Alex.  'Vayovi)\-  Duel),  father  of  fcliassph,  the 

44 captain"  (N^CTO)  of  the  tribe  of  Gad  at  the 

time  of  the  numbering  of  the  people  at  Sinai  (Num. 
i.  14,  vii.  42,  47,  x.  20).  The  same  man  is  men- 
tioned again  in  ii.  14,  but  here  the  name  appears 
as  lieuel,  owing  to  an  interchange  of  the  two  very 

similar  Hebrew  letters  1  and  "l.  In  this  latter 
passage  the  SanuuiUn,  Arabic  and  Vulg.  retain 
the  I);  the  LXX.,  as  in  the  other  places,  lias  R. 
[Rhueu]  Which  of  the  two  was  really  his  name 
we  have  no  means  of  deciding. 

DEUTERONOMY  (D^TH  H^S,  or 

^T,  so  called  from  the  first  words  of  the  l>ook ; 
Aivrtpovofitov,  as  being  a  repetition  of  the  Law; 
. .  Urim<nntu,t  :  caded  al  o  by  the  later  Jews 

n;.  s  1.^2  and  n*n?\-  -en. 

A.  Contents.  The  Hook  eoinUt-.  chiefly  of  three 
discourses  delivered  by  Moses  shortly  U-Iore  his 
deith.  They  were  sfiokcn  to  all  Israel  in  the  plains 
of  Moab  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Jordan  (i.  1 ),  in 
the  eleventli  month  of  the  last  vear  of  their  wan- 
derings, the  fortieth  year  after  their  exodus  from 
Kgypt  (i.  3). 

Subjoined  to  these  discourses  are  the  Song  of 
Moses,  the  Blessing  of  Moses,  and  the  story  of  his 
death. 

I.  The  first  discourse  (i.  1-iv.  4<t).  After  a 
brief  historical  introduction,  the  speaker  recapitu- 
lates the  chief  events  of  the  hist  40  years  in  the 
wilderness,  and  especially  those  events  which  had 
the  most  immediate  hearing  on  the  entry  of  the 
people  into  the  promised  land.  He  enumerates  the 
contests  in  which  they  liad  Iwen  engaged  with  the 
various  tribes  who  came  in  their  way,  and  in  which 
their  success  had  always  depended  uj»n  their  obe- 
dience: and  reminds  them  of  the  exclusion  frooi 
the  promised  land,  first  of  the  former  generatim, 
because  they  had  been  disobedient  in  the  ma'tor 
of  the  spies,  and  next  of  himself,  with  whom  the 
I»rd  was  wroth  for  their  sakes  (iii.  2<J).  On  the 
appeal  to  the  witness  of  this  past  history  is  then 
based  an  earnest  and  powerful  exhortation  to  obe- 
dience; and  esjtecially  a  warning  against  idolatry 
as  that  which  had  brought  God's  judgment  upon 
them  in  times  past  (iv.  3),  and  would  bring  yet 
sorer  punishment  iu  the  future  (iv.  2»>-28).  To 
this  discourse  is  appended  a  brief  notice  of  the 
severing  of  the  three  cities  of  refvve  :ii  the  cast 
side  of  the  Jordan  (iv.  41-43) 

II.  The  second  discourse  if  introduced  like  the 
first  by  an  explanation  of  the  circumstances  under 
which  it  was  delivered  (iv.  44-49).  It  extends  from 
chap.  v.  1-xxvi.  ltt,  and  contains  a  recapitulation 
with  some  modifications  and  additions,  of  the  Law 
already  given  on  Moui.t  Sinai.  Yet  it  is  not  bare 
recapitulation,  or  naked  enactment,  but  every  word 
shows  the  ncart  of  the  lawgiver  full  at  once  of  zeal 
for  God  and  of  the  most  fervent  desire  for  the  wei- 


Tbls  practice  Is  not  peculiar  to  Palontlno.  Mr. 
slsltestay  observed  It  in  Algeria  ;  and  gives  the  reason 


pic  to,  consumption  of  thi 
Months  tn  Algeria,  p  80tM 
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fcre  of  his  nation.  It  is  the  father  no  less  tlian  I 
tLe  I^egndator  who  speaks.  And  whilst  obedience 
And  life  are  throughout  bound  up  together,  it  is 
the  obedience  of  a  loving  heart,  not  a  service  of 
formal  constraint  which  is  the  burden  of  his  exhor- 
tations. The  following  are  the  principal  heads  of 
discourse:  (n.)  He  begins  with  that  which  formed 
the  basis  of  the  whole  Mosaic  code,  —  the  Ten 
Commandments,  — and  impressively  reja-ats  the  cir- 
cumstances under  which  they  were  given  (v.  1-vi. 
3).  (i. )  Then  follows  an  exposition  of  the  spirit 
of  the  First  Table.  Hie  love  of  Jehovah  who  has 
done  so  great  things  for  them  (vi.),  and  the  utter 
uprooting  of  all  idol- worship  (vii.)  arc  the  points 
chiefly  insisted  upon.  But  they  are  also  reminded 
that  if  idolatry  be  a  snare  on  the  one  baud,  so  is 
self-righteousness  on  the  other  (viii.  10  ft'.,  x.),  and 
therefore  lest  they  should  be  lifted  up,  the  speaker 
enters  at  length  on  the  history  of  their  past  rel>cll- 
ioiis  (ix.  7,  22-24),  and  especially  of  their  sin  in 
the  matter  of  the  golden  calf  (ix.  9-21).  The  true 
nature  of  obedience  is  again  emphatically  urged  (x. 
12-xi.  32),  and  the  gr^-at  motives  to  oltedieiice  set 
forth  in  Cod's  love  and  mercy  to  them  as  a  people 
(x.  15,  21,  22),  as  aLso  his  signal  punishment  of 
the  rebellious  (xi.  3-6).  The  blessing  and  the  curse 
(xi.  20-32)  are  further  detailed,  ic.)  From  the 
genend  tpirit  in  which  the  Law  should  be  observed, 
Moses  passes  on  to  the  several  enactments.  Even 
these  are  introduced  by  a  solemn  charge  to  the 
people  to  destroy  all  objects  of  idolatrous  worship 
in  the  land  (xii.  1-3).  They  are  upon  the  whole 
arranged  systematically.  We  have  (1)  first  the 
laws  touching  religion  (xii.-xvi.  17);  (2)  then  those 
which  are  to  regulate  the  conduct  of  the  govern- 
ment and  the  executive  (xvi.  18-xxi.  23);  and  (3) 
lastly  those  which  concern  the  private  and  social 
life  of  the  |>eople  (xxii.  1-xxvi.  1U).  The  whole  are 
framed  with  express  reference  to  the  future  occupa- 
tion of  the  land  of  Canaan. 

(1.)  There  is  to  be  but  one  sanctuary  where  all 
offerings  are  to  be  offered.  Flesh  may  be  eaten 
anywhere,  but  sacrifices  may  only  be  slain  in  "  the 
place  which  the  I-ord  thy  Cod  shall  choose  "  (xii. 
5-32).  All  idol  prophets,  all  eiiticers  to  idolatry 
from  among  themselves,  even  whole  cities,  if  idol- 
atrous, are  to  be  cut  off  (xiii. ) ;  and  all  idolatrous 
practices  to  be  eschewed  (xiv.  1,  2).  Next  come 
regulations  respecting  clean  and  unclean  animals, 
tithe,  the  year  of  release  and  the  three  feasts  of  the 
Passover,  of  Weeks,  and  of  Tabernacles  (xiv.  3-xvi. 
17). 

(2.)  The  laws  affecting  public  personages  and 
defining  the  authority  of  the  Judge*  (xvi.  18-20) 
and  the  1 'nests  (xvii.  8-13),  the  way  of  proceeding 
in  courts  of  justice  (xvii.  1-13);  the  law  of  the 
King  (xvii.  14-20),  of  the  Priests  and  Lcvites  and 
Prophets  (xviii.);  of  the  cities  of  refuge  and  of 
witnesses  (xix.).  The  order  is  not  very  exact,  but 
jn  the  whole  the  section  xvi.  18-xix.  21  is  judicial 
In  its  cliaractcr.  The  passage  xvi.  21-xvii.  1, 
jeems  strangely  out  of  place.  Baumgnrten  (  Onnm. 
m  loc.)  tries  to  account  for  it  on  the  ground  of  the 
close  connection  which  must  subsist  between  the 
true  worship  of  Cod  and  righteous  rule  and  judg- 
ment. Hut  who  does  not  fed  tbat  this  is  said  with 
more  ingenuity  than  truth  ? 

Next  come  Uie  laws  of  war  (xx.),  both  as  waged 
{«)  general! v  with  other  nations,  and  (A)  especially 
nth  the  inhabitants  of  Canaan  (ver.  17). 

(3.)  I.aws  touching  domestic  life  and  the  relation 
if  man  to  man  (xxi.  15-xxvi.  19).    So  Kwald 


I  divides,  assigning  the  former  part  of  chap.  xxi.  to 
the  previous  section.  Hhveraick  on  the  other  han^ 
includes  it  in  the  present.  The  fact  is,  that  rr 
10-14  belong  to  the  laws  of  war  which  are  treated 
of  in  chap,  xx.,  whereas  1-9  seem  more  naturally 
to  come  under  the  matters  discussed  in  this  section. 
It  begins  with  the  relations  of  the  family,  passea 
on  to  those  of  the  friend  and  neighbor,  and  then 
touches  on  the  general  principles  of  justice  and 
charity  by  which  men  should  1*  actuated  (xxiv. 
16-22)-  It  concludes  with  the  6olemn  confession 
which  every  Israelite  is  to  make  when  he  offers  the 
first  fruits,  and  which  reminds  him  of  what  he  is 
as  a  member  of  the  theocracy,  as  one  in  covenant 
with  Jehovah  and  greatly  blessed  by  Jehovah. 

Finally,  the  whole  long  discourse  (v.  1-xxvi.  19) 
is  wound  up  by  a  brief  but  powerful  appeal  (16-19), 
which  reminds  us  of  the  words  with  which  it 
opened.  It  will  be  observed  that  no  pains  are 
taken  here,  or  indeed  generally  in  the  Mosaic  legis- 
lation, to  keep  the  several  portions  of  the  law,  con- 
sidered as  moral,  ritual,  and  ceremonial,  apart  from 
each  other  by  any  clearly  marked  hue.  Hut  there 
is  in  this  discourse  a  very  manifest  gradual  descent 
from  the  higher  ground  to  the  lower.  The  speaker 
begins  by  setting  forth  Jehovah  himself  as  the 
great  object  of  love  and  worship,  thence  he  passes 
(1)  to  the  Religious,  (2)  to  the  Political,  and  (3) 
to  the  Social  economy  of  his  people. 

III.  In  the  third  discourse  (xxvii.  1-xxx.  20) 
the  Flders  of  Israel  arc  associated  with  Moses.  The 
people  are  commanded  to  set  up  stones  upon  Mount 
Ebal,  and  on  them  to  write  "  all  the  words  of  this 
law."  Then  follow  the  several  curses  to  be  pro- 
nounced by  the  Invites  on  Kbal  (xxvii.  14-26),  and 
the  blessings  on  Cerizim  (xxviii.  1-14).  How  ter- 
rible wdl  be  the  punishment  of  any  neglect  of  this 
law,  is  further  portrayed  in  the  vivid  words  of  a 
prophecy  but  too  fearfully  verified  in  the  subsequent 
history  of  the  people.  The  subject  of  tins  discourse 
is  briefly  "  The  Messing  and  the  Curse." 

IV.  The  delivery  of  the  I  .aw  as  written  by  Moses 
(for  its  still  further  preservation )  to  the  custody  of 
the  Invites,  and  a  charge  to  the  people  to  hear  it 
read  once  every  seven  years  (xxxi. ) :  the  Song  of 
Moses  spoken  in  the  ears  of  the  |>cople  (xxxi.  30- 
xxxii.  44):  and  the  blessing  of  the  twelve  tribes 
{xxxiii.). 

V.  The  Book  closes  (xxxiv.)  with  an  account  of 
the  death  of  Moses,  which  is  first  announced  to  him 
in  xxxii.  48-52.  On  the  authorship  of  the  last 
chapter  we  shall  speak  below. 

B.  litlittiim  of  Dtultrtmomy  to  the  prtctding 
booh.  It  has  been  an  opinion  very  generally  enter- 
tained by  the  more  modem  critics,  as  well  as  by  Utt 
earlier,  that  the  book  of  Deuteronomy  forms  a  com- 
plete whole  in  itself,  and  that  it  was  appended  to 
the  other  books  as  a  Liter  addition.  Only  chapters 
xxxii.,  xxxiii.,  xxxiv.,  have  been  in  whole  or  in  part 
called  in  question  by  De  Wette,  Kwald,  and  Von 
I^ngerke.  De  Wette  thinks  that  xxxii.  and  xxxiii. 
have  been  borrowed  from  other  sources,  aud  that 
xxxiv.  is  the  work  of  the  l.lohist  [Pentateuch]. 
Kwald  also  supposes  xxxii.  to  hate  been  borrowed 
from  another  writer,  who  lived,  however  (in  accord- 
ance with  his  theory,  which  we  shall  notice  Iowa 
down),  after  Solomon.  On  the  other  hand,  he  con- 
siders xxxiii.  to  l>e  Liter,  whilst  Bleek  (Itrjtert.  i.  25 
and  Tuch  (Gtn.  p.  556)  decide  that  it  is  FJohisUc. 
Some  of  these  critics  imagine  that  these  chapter* 
originally  formed  the  conclusion  of  the  l>ook  ol 
Numbers,  and  that  the  Deuteronomist  [Pent a 
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i]  tore  them  away  from  their  proper  position 
in  order  the  better  to  incorporate  his  own  work 
with  the  rest  of  the  Pentateuch,  and  to  give  it  a 
fitting  conclusion.  Gesenius  and  his  followers  are 
of  opinion  tiiat  the  whole  book  as  it  stands  at 
present  is  by  Uie  same  hand.  Hut  it  is  a  question 
of  some  interest  and  importance  whether  the  book 
of  Deuteronomy  should  1-e  assigned  to  the  author, 
or  one  of  the  authors,  of  the  former  portions  of  the 
Pentateuch,  or  whether  it  is  a  distinct  and  inde- 
pendent work.  The  more  conservative  critics  of  the 
school  of  Heiigstenberg  contend  that  Deuteronomy 
forms  an  integral  |*art  of  tlie  Pentateuch,  which  is 
throughout  to  be  ascril«d  to  Moses.  Others,  as 
Stahelin  and  Delitzseh,  have  given  reasons  for  be- 
lieving that  it  was  written  by  the  Jehovist;  whilst 
others  again,  as  Ewald  and  Ue  Wette,  are  in  favor 
of  a  dillerent  author. 

The  chief  ground*  on  which  the  last  opinion 
rests  are  the  many  variations  and  additions  to  l>e 
found  in  Ueutenmomv.  U>th  in  the  historical  and 
legal  portions,  as  well  as  the  observable  difference 
of  style  and  phraseology.  It  is  necessary,  therefore, 
before  we  come  to  consider  more  directly  the  ques- 
tion of  authorship,  to  take  into  account  these  alleged 
peculiarities;  ami  it  may  be  well  to  enumerate  the 
principal  discn-pim  u-s.  additions,  Ac,  as  given  by 
L>e  Wette  in  the  l.t-t  edition  of  his  hinUituuy 
(many  of  bis  former  objections  lie  afterwards  al«an- 
doued),  and  to  subjoin  the  replies  and  explanations 
which  they  ha\e  called  forth. 

I.  JJi.n:i-rj*incir*.  —  I  he  most  important  dis- 
crepancies alleged  to  exist  between  the  historical 
portions  of  Deuteronomy  and  the  earlier  books  are 
the  following  — 

(1.)  The  ap|>oii;tment  of  judges  (i.  G-18)  is  at 
variance  with  the  account  in  1.x.  xviii.  It  is  re- 
ferred to  a  dittcrcut  time,  being  placed  after  the 
departure  of  the  people  from  I  loreb  (ver. «» ),  whereas 
In  Exodus  it  is  said  to  have  occurred  during  their 
encampment  Is-fore  the  mount  (Ex.  xviii.  .">).  The 
circumstances  arc  different,  and  ap|«rently  it  is 
mixed  up  witii  the  choosing  of  the  seventy  elders 
(Num.  xi.  1 1  — 17  > .  To  this  it  ha*  lieeu  answered, 
that  although  Deut.  i.  l>  mentions  the  de|>arture 
from  Sinai,  yet  Deut.  i.  S»-17  refers  evidently  to 
what  took  place  <lui  in;/  the  abode  there,  as  is  shown 
by  comparing  the  expression  "  at  that  time,"  ver. 
9,  with  the  same  expression  ver.  18.  The  s|>eaker, 
a*  is  not  unnatural  in  animated  discourse,  checks 
himself  and  goes  back  to  take  notice  of  an  im->ortant 
ircumstance  prior  to  one  which  he  has  already 
..eutioned.  This  is  manifest,  because  ver.  19  is  so 
s  early  resumptive  of  ver.  ti.  Again,  there  is  no 
force  Lit  the  objection  that  Jethro's  counsel  is  here 
passed  over  in  silence.  When  making  allusion  to 
a  well-known  historical  fact,  it  is  unnecessary  for 
the  speaker  to  enter  into  details.  This  at  most  is 
li  omission,  not  n  contradiction,  lastly,  the  story 
in  Exodus  is  perfectly  distinct  from  that  in  Num. 
xi.,  and  there  is  no  confusion  of  the  two  here. 
Nothing  is  said  of  the  institution  of  the  seventy  in 
Deut.,  prolsibly  because  the  office  was  only  tem- 
porary, and  if  it  did  not  cease  before  the  death  of 
Moses,  not  intended  to  l«  perpetuated  in  the 
promised  land.  (So  in  substance  Kanke,  v.  I/n- 
gerke,  Hengst.,  Iluvern.,  SUihelin.) 

(2.)  (.'hap.  i.  22  is  at  variance  with  Num.  xiii. 
2,  because  here  Moses  is  said  to  have  sent  Uie  spies 
into  Canaan  at  the  suggestion  of  the  people,  whereas 
there  God  is  said  to  have  commanded  the  measure. 
The  explanation  is  obvious.    The  people  make  the 
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request;  Moses  refers  it  to  God,  who  then  grres  to 
it  his  sanction.  In  the  historical  l  ook  of  Number! 
the  divine  command  only  is  mentioned.  Here, 
where  the  lawgiver  deals  so  largely  with  the  feeling! 
and  conduct  of  the  people  themselves,  he  reminds 
them  both  that  the  request  originated  with  them- 
selves, and  also  of  the  circumstances  out  of  which 
that  request  sprang  (vv.  20,  21).  These  are  not 
mentioned  in  the  history.  The  objection,  it  may 
be  remarked,  is  precisely  of  the  same  kind  as  that 
which  in  the  N.  T.  is  urged  against  the  reconcilia- 
tion of  Gal.  ii.  2  with  Acta  xv.  2,  3.    Hoth  admit 

.  of  a  similar  explanation. 

(3.)   Chap.  i.  44,  ••  And  the  Amuriitt  which 

j  dwelt  in  that  mountain,"  Ac,  whereas  in  the  story 
of  the  same  event.  Num.  xiv.  4.3-45,  AmnUkitt*  are 
mentioned.  Answer :  in  this  latter  pass:igc  not 
only  Amalekites,  but  Canaanites,  are  said  to  have 
come  down  against  the  Israelites.  The  Amoritei 
*tand  here  not  for  "Amalekites.'*  but  for  "<  anaan- 

1  ites,"  as  being  the  most  powerful  of  all  the  Canaan- 

[itish  tribes  icf.  Gen.  xv.  1U;  Deut.  i.  7);  and  the 
Amalekites  are  not  named,  but  hinted  at,  when  it 
is  said,  they  destroyed  you  in  Stir,"  where,  ac- 
cording to  1  (hr.  iv.  42,  thev  dwelt  (so  Hengst. 

jiii.  421). 

(4.)  (  .'hap.  ii.  2-8,  confused  and  at  variance  with 
j  Num.  xx.  14-21,  and  xxi.  4.    In  the  former  we 
j  read  (ver.  4),  "  Ve  are  to  pass  through  the  coast 
!of  your  brethren,  the  chddren  of  Esau."    In  the 
i  Litter  (ver.  20),  "  And  he  said,  Thou  shalt  not  go 
through.    And  Edom  came  out  against  him,"  Ax. 
Hut,  according  to  Deut.,  that  part  of  the  lulomite 
,  territory  only  was  traversed  which  lay  atiout  Elath 
jand  Ezion-gebcr.    In  this  exjiosed  j>art  of  their 
territory  any  attempt  to  prevent  the  passage  of  the 
Israelites  would  have  lieen  useless,  whereas  at  Ka- 
desh,  where,  according  to  Numlters.  the  opjiosition 
J  was  ottered,  the  rocky  nature  of  the  country  was  in 
favor  of  the  Edomitea.    (So  Hengst.  iii.  283  ff, 
who  is  followed  by  Winer,  i.  2113,  note  3.)   To  this 
we  may  add,  that  in  Deut.  ii.  8,  when  it  is  said, 
"  we  piitstd  by  from  our  brethren  the  children  of 
Esau  .  .  .  through  the  way  of  the  plain  from 
Elath,"  the  failure  of  an  attempt  to  pass  elsewhere 
is  implied.    Again,  according  to  l>eut.,  the  Israel- 
ites purchased  food  and  water  of  the  Edomitea  and 
Moabites  (vv.  ti,  28),  which,  it  U  said,  contradicts 
the  story  in  Num.  xx.  ID,  20.    Hut  in  both  ac- 
counts the  Israelites  offer  to  pay  for  what  they 
have  (cf.  Deut.  ii.  «  with  Num.  xx.  19).    And  if 
in  I  >eut.  xxiii.  4  there  seems  to  lie  a  contradiction 
to  Deut.  ii.  2!',  with  regard  to  the  conduct  of  the 
Moabites,  it  may  lie  removed  by  observing  (with 
Hengst.  iii.  28»>)  that  the  unfriendliness  of  the 
Moabites  in  not  coming  out  to  meet  the  Israelite! 
with  bread  and  water  was  the  very  reason  why  the 
latter  were  obliged  to  buy  provisions. 

(5.)  More  perplexing  is  the  difference  in  the 
account  of  the  encampments  of  the  Israelites,  aa 
given  Deut.  x.  C,  7,  compared  with  Num.  xx.  23, 
xxxiii.  30  and  37.    In  Deut.  it  is  said  that  the 
order  of  encampment  was,  (1)  Hene-jaakau,  (2) 
Mosera  (where  Aaron  dies),  (3)  Gudgodah,  (4)  Jot 
!  bath.    In  Numbers  it  is,  (1)  Moseroth,  (2)  Hene- 
■jaakan,  (3)  Hor-hagidgad,  (4)  Jotl«ath.     Then  fol 
:  low  the  stations  Ebronah,  Ezion-gel«er,  Kadesh,and 
Mount  Hor,  and  it  is  at  this  last  that  Aaron  dies. 

■  (It  is  remarkable  here  that  no  account  is  given  of 

.  the  stations  between  Erion-gebcr  and  Kadcsh  on 
i  the  return  route. )    Various  attempt*  have  been 

■  uiade  to  reconcile  these  accounts.   The  explanation 
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pven  by  Kartz  (Atlas  zur  Getch.  d.  A.  B.  20)  is 
oo  the  whole  the  most  satisfactory.  He  says:  "  In 
the  first  mouth  of  the  fortieth  year  the  whole  con- 
gregation comes  a  second  time  to  the  wilderness 
of  Zin,  which  is  Kadesh  (Num.  xxxiii.  'Ad).  Ou  the 
down-route  to  Ezion-geber  they  bad  encamped  at 
the  several  stations  Moserotb  (or  Mosera),  Hene- 
Jaxikan,  Chor-hagidgad,  and  Jotbath.  Hut  now 
again  departing  from  Kadesh,  tliey  no  to  Mount 
llor,  »  in  the  ed^e  of  the  land  of  Edom '  (ver.  37, 
38),  or  to  Mosera  (!>eut.  x.  G,  7),  this  last  being 
in  the  desert  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain.  Hene- 
Jaakan,  (iudgodah,  and  .Jothath  were  also  visited 
alwut  tiiis  time,  t.  e.  a  second  time,  after  the  second 
halt  at  Kadesh."  This  seems  a  not  improbable 
explanation,  and  our  knowledge  of  the  topography 
of  the  desert  is  so  inaccurate  that  we  can  hardly 
hope  for  a  better.  More  may  be  seen  in  Winer, 
art.  Waste. 

(G.)  Hut  this  is  not  so  much  a  discrepance  as  a 
peculiarity  of  the  writer:  in  Dent,  the  usual  name 
for  the  mountain  on  which  the  law  was  given  is 
Horeb,  only  once  (xxxiii.  2)  Sinai;  whereas  in  the 
other  books  Sinai  is  far  more  common  than  Horeb. 
The  answer  given  is,  tliat  Horeb  was  the  geucral 
name  of  the  whole  mountain-range;  Sinai,  the  par- 
ticular mountain  on  which  the  law  was  delivered ; 
and  that  Horeb,  the  more  general  and  well-known 
name,  was  employed  in  accordance  with  the  rhe- 
torical style  of  this  l*x>k,  in  order  to  bring  out  the 
contrast  between  the  Sinaitic  giving  of  the  law,  and 
the  giving  of  the  law  in  the  land  of  Moab  (Deut. 
i.  5,  xxix.  1 ).  Sj  Kcil.  Of  this  last  explanation  it 
is  not  too  much  to  say  that  it  is  neither  ingenious 
nor  satisfactory. 

It  must  be  remembered,  with  regard  to  all  the 
answers  above  giveu,  that  so  far  as  thev  reconcile 
alleged  contradictions,  they  tend  to  establish  the 
veracity  of  the  writers,  but  they  by  no  means  prove 
that  the  writer  of  the  book  of  Deuteronomy  is  no 
other  than  the  writer  of  the  earlier  books.  So  far 
indeed  there  is  nothing  to  decide  one  way  or  the 
other.  The  additions  both  to  the  historical  and 
legal  sections  arc  in  this  respect  of  far  more  im- 
portance, and  the  principal  of  them  we  shall  here 
enumerate. 

II.  Additums.  —  These  are  to  be  found  both  in 
he  History  and  in  the  Law. 

1.  In  the  History.  ('«.)  The  command  of  (lod 
to  leave  Horeb,  Deut.  i.  G,  7,  not  mentioned  Num. 
x.  11.  The  repentance  of  the  Israelites,  Deut.  i. 
45,  omitted  Num.  xiv.  45.  The  intercession  of 
Moses  in  l«ebalf  of  Aaron,  Deut.  ix.  20,  of  which 
nothing  is  said  Ex.  xxxii..  xxxiii.  These  are  so 
sUght,  however,  that,  as  Keil  suggests,  they  niijrht 
have  been  (Kissed  over  very  naturally  in  the  earlier 
books,  supposing  both  accounts  to  be  by  the  same 
hand.  Hut  of  more  note  are:  (f>.)  The  command 
•vol  to  tK'ht  with  the  Moabites  and  Ammonites. 
Deut.  ii.  9,  1'.),  or  with  the  Edomitcs,  but  to  buy 
of  them  food  and  water,  ii.  4-8.  The  valuable  his- 
torical notices  which  are  given  respecting  the  earlier 
inhabitants  of  the  countries  of  Moab  and  Amnion 
and  of  Mount  Seir,  ii.  10-12,  20-23;  the  sixty  forti- 
fied cities  of  Hashiin,  iii.  4;  the  kinu  of  the  country 
who  was  "of  the  remnant  of  giants,"  iii.  11;  the 
different  names  of  Hermon,  iii.  'J;  the  wilderness 
of  Kedemoth,  ii.  2fi ;  and  the  more  detailed  account 
of  the  attack  of  tin-  Amalekitcs,  xxv.  17,  18,  com- 
pared with  Kx.  xvii.  8. 

2.  In  the  l.aw.  iTs  appointment  of  the  cities 
of  refuge,  Deut.  xix.  7-9,  as  compared  with  Num.  I 
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xxxv.  14  and  Deut  iv.  41;  of  one 
for  the  solemn  worship  of  God,  where  all  ofleringt 
tithes,  Ac,  are  to  be  brought,  I>eut-  xii.  5,  Ac., 
whilst  the  restriction  with  regard  to  the  slaying  of 
animals  only  at  the  door  of  the  tabernacle  of  the 
congregation  (I^ev.  xvii.  3,  4)  is  done  away,  15,  20. 
21;  the  regulations  respecting  tithes  to  be  brought 
with  the  sacrifices  and  burnt-ofleringa  to  the  ap 
pointed  place,  Deut.  xii.  G,  11,  17,  xiv.  22,  Ac., 
xxvi.  12;  concerning  false  prophets  and  seducers  to 
idolatry  and  those  that  hearken  unto  them,  xiiL ; 
concerning  the  king  and  the  manner  of  the  king- 
dom, xvii.  14,  Ac;  the  prophets,  xuii.  15,  Ac;  war 
and  military  service,  xx. ;  the  expiation  of  secret 
murder;  the  law  of  female  captives;  of  first -l*>ir. 
sons  by  a  double  marriage;  of  disobedient  sons:  of 
those  who  suffer  death  by  hanging,  xxi.;  the  laws 
in  xxii.  5-8,  13—21 ;  of  divorce,  xxiv.  1,  and  various 
lesser  enactments,  xxiii.  and  xxv.;  the  form  of 
thanksgiving  in  offering  the  first-fruite,  xxvi. ;  tbc 
command  to  write  the  law  upon  stones,  xxvii.,  and 
to  read  it  before  all  Israel  at  the  Feast  of  Taber- 
nacles, xxxi.  10-13. 

Many  others  are  rather  extensions  or  modifica- 
tions of,  than  additions  to,  existing  laws,  as  for  in 
stance  the  law  of  the  Hebrew  slave,  l>eut.  xv.  12 
Ac,  compared  with  Ex.  xxi.  2,  Ac  See  also  the 
i  tiller  directions  in  Deut.  xv.  19-23,  xxvi.  1-11,  as 
-ompared  with  the  briefer  notices,  Ex.  xiii.  12, 
vxiii.  19. 

C  Author.  1.  It  is  generally  agreed  that  by 
far  the  greater  portion  of  the  book  is  the  work  of 
<<ue  author.  The  only  parts  which  have  been  ques- 
tioned as  possible  interpolations  are,  according  to 
De  Wettc.  iv.  41-1,  x.  6-9,  xxxii.,  and  xxxiiii.  In- 
ternal evidence  indeed  is  strongly  decisive  that 
this  book  of  the  Pentateuch  was  not  the  work  of 
a  compiler. 

2.  It  cannot  be  denied  that  the  style  of  Deuter- 
onomy is  very  different  from  that  of  the  other  four 
liooks  of  the  l'eutateuch.  It  is  more  flowing,  more 
rhetorical,  more  sustained.  The  rhythm  is  grand, 
and  the  diction  more  akin  to  the  sublitner  passages 
of  the  prophets,  than  to  the  sober  prose  of  the  his- 
torians. 

3.  Who  then  was  the  author?  On  this  point 
the  following  principal  hypotheses  have  been  main- 
tained :  — 

(1.)  The  old  traditional  view  that  this  book,  like 
the  other  books  of  the  Pentateuch,  is  the  work*  of 
Moses  himself.  Of  the  later  critics  Hengatenberg, 
llHveruick.Hanke,  and  others,  have  maintained  this 
view.  Moses  Stuart  writes:  "Deuteronomy  ap- 
pears to  my  mind,  as  it  did  to  that  of  Eichhorn 
and  Herder,  as  the  earnest  outpourings  and  admo- 
nitions of  a  heart  which  felt  the  deepest  interest  in 
the  welfare  of  the  Jewish  nation,  and  which  real- 
ized that  it  must  soon  bid  farewell  to  them  .  .  . 
Instead  of  bearing  upon  its  face,  as  is  alleged  by 
some,  evidences  of  another  authorship  than  that  of 
Moses,  I  must  regard  this  book  as  being  so  deeply 
fraught  with  holy  and  patriotic  feeling,  as  to  con- 
vince any  unprejudiced  reader  who  is  competent  to 
judge  of  its  style,  that  it  cannot,  with  any  toler- 
able degree  of  probability,  be  attributed  to  any 
pretender  to  legislation,  or  to  any  mere  imitator 
of  the  great  legislator.  Such  a  glow  as  runs  through 
all  this  book  it  is  in  vain  to  seek  for  in  any  arti- 
ficial or  supposititious  composition  "  (Mat.  of  tk* 
0.  T.  tVirw/n,  §  3). 

In  support  of  this  opinion  it  is  said:  (a)  That 
supposing  the  whole  " 
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tan  by  Mums,  the  change  in  style  is  easily  accounted 
fur  when  we  remember  that  the  last  book  is  hor- 
tatory in  its  character,  that  it  consuls  chiefly  uf 
orations,  and  that  these  were  delivered  under  very 
peculiar  circumstances.  (6.)  That  the  utiu  Lxjurtuii 
is  nut  oidy  generally  in  accordance  with  that  of  the 
earlier  books,  and  that  as  well  in  their  Klohistic  :is 
in  their  Jehovistic  portions,  but  that  there  are  cer- 
tain peculiar  forms  of  expression  common  oidy  to 
these  rive  tiooks.  {<•  *  That  the  alleged  discrep- 
ancies in  matters  of  fact  between  this  and  the 
earlier  books  may  all  be  reconciled  (sec  above),  and 
that  the  additions  and  corrections  in  the  legislation 
are  only  such  as  would  necessarily  l»e  made  when 
ill*  people  were  just  al*>ut  to  enter  the  promised 
land.  Thus  liertheau  observes:  "It  is  hazardous 
to  conclude  from  eoiitradictiuns  in  the  bws  that 
they  arc  to  l»e  ascribed  to  a  different  age  .  .  .  He 
who  made  additions  must  have  known  what  it  was 
he  was  making  additions  to,  and  would  either  have 
avoided  all  contradiction,  or  would  have  altensj  the 
earlier  laws  to  make  them  agree  with  the  later " 
(Die  Sitbtn  Urup/x-n  Mm.  (ittefze,  p.  ID,  note). 
(</.)  That  the  liook  bears  witness  to  its  own  author- 
ship (xxxi.  ID),  and  is  expressly  cited  in  the  N.  T. 
as  the  work  of  Moses  (Matt.  xix.  7,  8;  Mark  x.  3; 
Acts  iii.  22,  vii.  37 ). 

The  advocates  of  this  theory  of  course  suppose 
that  the  last  chapter,  containing  an  account  of  the 
death  of  .Moses,  was  added  by  a  later  hand,  and 
perhaps  formed  originally  the  beginning  of  the  book 
of  Joshua. 

(2.)  The  opinion  of  Stidielin  (and  as  it  would 
wem  of  Itleekj  that  the  author  is  the  same  as  the 
writer  of  the  JehovUtic  (tortious  of  the  other  books. 
He  thinks  that  butli  the  historical  and  legislative 
portions  plainly  show  the  liatid  of  the  supplemeutist 
(Krit.  Unlet*,  p.  7»>).  Hence  he  attaches  but 
little  weight  to  the  alleged  discrepancies,  as  he  con- 
siders them  all  to  lie  the  work  of  the  reviser,  going 
over,  correcting,  and  adding  to  the  older  materials 
of  the  Klohi«tic  document  already  in  his  hanils. 

(.3.)  The  opinion  of  lie  Wette,  Gesenius,  ami 
others,  that  the  Dcutenmonust  is  a  distinct  writer 
from  the  Jehovist.  De  Wette' n  arguments  are 
based,  (a)  on  the  difference  in  style;  (A)  on  the 
contradictions  already  referred  to  as  existing  in 
matters  of  history,  as  well  as  in  the  legislation, 
when  com  pare*  I  with  that  in  Kind  us;  (c)  on  the 
peqpliarity  noticeable  in  this  liook.  that  God  does 
not  speak  by  Moses,  but  that  Moses  himself  speaks 
to  tlic  people,  and  that  there  is  no  mention  of  the 
■ngel  of  Jehovah  (ef.  i.  .JO.  vii.  20-23,  xi.  13-17, 
with  Fx.  xxiii.  -»  >-:*.!) ;  and  lastly  on  the  fact  that 
the  Deuteronomist  ascrilpes  his  whole  work  to 
Moses,  while  the  Jehovist  assigns  him  only  certain 
portions. 

(4.)  From  the  fact  that  certain  phrases  occurring 
ji  Deuteronomy  are  found  also  in  the  prophecy  of 
Jeremiah,  it  has  l>een  too  hastily  concluded  by  some 
tritics  that  both  hooks  were  the  work  of  the  prophet. 
.So  Von  ltohlen,  (iesenius  ('.Y.«-A.  </.  Ihbr.  fipr. 
p.  32  >,  and  Hartmanii  (///*/.  Krit.  Fnrtrh.  p.  MO). 
Konig.  on  the  other  hand  (Altttrt.  Stud.  ii.  12  ff. ), 
has  shown  not  only  that  this  idhmatic  resemblance 
has  been  made  too  much  of  (see  also  Red.  l.iiJ.  p. 
117).  but  that  there  is  the  greatest  possible  ditler- 
!«ce  of  style  l>etween  the  two  buuics.  And  Dc 
Wette  reuarks  (h.inl.  p.  1D1),  «  Zu  viel  behauptet 
Jber  dies*  Vevwandtschaft  row  Ii»l<Un,  Gen.  s. 
jfcrii." 

(5.)  Kir  aid  is  of  op  nion  that  it  was  written  by  a 
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I  Jew  living  in  Egypt  during  the  latter  half  of  th« 
reign  of  Manasseh  (Gttck.  des  V.  I.  i.  171).  He 
thinks  that  a  pious  Jew  of  that  age,  gifted  with 
prophetic  power  and  fully  alive  to  all  the  evils  of 
his  time,  sought  thus  to  revive  and  to  impress 
more  powerfully  u|»on  the  minds  of  hU  countrymen 
the  great  lessons  of  that  l.aw  which  he  saw  they 
were  in  danger  of  forgetting.  He  avails  himself 
therefore  of  the  groundwork  of  the  earlier  history, 
and  also  of  the  Mosaic  mode  of  expression.  But 
as  his  object  is  to  rouse  a  corrupt  nation,  he  only 
makes  use  of  historical  notices  for  the  pux|»oae  of 
introducing  his  warnings  and  exhortations  with  the 
more  effect.  This  he  does  with  great  skill  and  as 
a  master  of  his  subject,  whilst  at  the  same  time  he 
gives  fresh  vigor  and  life  to  the  old  law  by  means 
of  those  new  prophetic  truths  which  had  so  lately 
liecome  the  heritage  of  his  people.  Kwald  further 
considers  that  there  are  passages  in  Deuteronomy 
borrowed  from  the  hooka  of  Job  and  Isaiah  (ir.  3* 
from  Job  viii.  8;  and  xxviii.  2D,  30,  35  from  Job  v. 
14,  xxai.  10,  ii.  7;  and  xxviii.  4D,  Ac.  from  la.  ». 
:  2ti  ff.,  xxxiii.  ID),  and  much  of  it  akin  to  Jeremiah 
!  (tJt*ch.  i.  1J1.  note).  The  song  of  Moses  (xxxii.) 
is,  according  to  him,  not  by  the  Deuteronomist,  but 
is  nevertheless  later  than  the  time  of  .Solomon. 

D.  /lilt      (iw/jw'iwii.    Was  the  book  really 
written,  as  iLs  language  certainly  implies,  before 
the  entry  of  Israel  into  the  l'romised  I  .and?  Not 
only  does  the  writer  assert  that  the  discourses  con- 
tuned  in  the  book  were  delivered  in  the  plains  of 
Muab,  in  the  last  mouth  of  the  40  years'  wander- 
ing, and  when  the  people  were  just  about  to  enter 
Canaan  (i.  1-5),  but  he  tells  us  with  still  further 
exactness  that  all  the  words  of  this  Law  were 
written  at  the  same  time  in  the  liook  (xxxi.  9). 
i  Moreover,  the  fact  that  the  goodly  land  by  even 
now  liefore  their  eyes  seems  everywhere  to  be  up- 
|>ermost  in  the  thoughts  of  the  lcgisbtor,  and  to 
'lend  a  peculiar  solemnity  to  his  words.    Hence  we 
;  constantly  meet  with  such  expressions  as  "When 
j  Jehovah  thy  God  bringeth  thee  into  the  bud 
[  which  he  hath  sworn  to  thy  fathers  to  give  thee," 
|  or  "  whither  thou  goest  in  to  {tosses*  it."  This 
i  phraseology  is  so  constant,  and  seems  to  fall  in  so 
]  naturally  with  the  general  tone  anil  character  of 
,  the  hook,  that  to  suppose  it  was  written  long  after 
1  the  settlement  of  the  Israelites  in  Canaan,  in  the 
reign  of  Solomon  (De  Wette,  v.  !>>ngerke  and 
others),  or  in  that  of  Manasseh  (Kwald  as  above), 
is  not  only  to  make  the  liook  an  historical  romance, 
hut  to  attribute  very  considerable  inventive  skill  to 
the  author  (as  Kwald  in  fact  docs). 

De  Wette  argues,  indeed,  that  the  character  of 
the  Ijiwh  Is  such  a*  of  it*elf  to  presuppose  a  long 
residence  in  the  land  of  Canaan.  He  instances  the 
allusion  to  the  temple  (xii.  and  xvi.  1-7),  the  pro- 
vision for  the  right  discharge  of  the  kingly  and 
prophetical  offices,  the  rules  for  civil  and  military 
organization  and  the  state  of  the  Invites,  who  are 
represented  as  living  without  cities  (though  such 
are  granted  to  them  in  Num.  xxxv.)  and  without 
tithes  (allotted  to  them  in  Num.  xviii.  20,  dice.). 
Hut  in  the  passages  cited  the  temple  is  not  named, 
much  less  is  it  s|>oken  of  as  already  existing:  on 
the  contrar*  tlie  phnwe  employed  is  "  The  place 
which  the  l»rd  your  God  shall  choose."  Again, 
to  supfiose  that  Moses  was  incapab'e  of  providing 
for  the  future  and  very  different  position  of  his 
people  as  settled  in  the  land  of  Canaan,  is  to  deny 
him  even  ordinary  sagacity.  Without  raising  the 
|  question  about  his  divine  commission,  surely  it  ta 
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not  too  much  to  assume  that  so  wise  and  great  a 
legislator  would  foresee  the  growth  of  a  polity  and 
would  be  anxious  to  regulate  its  due  administration 
In  the  fear  of  God.  Hence  lie  would  guard  against 
false  prophets  anil  seducers  to  idolatry.  As  regards 
the  Invites,  Moses  might  have  expected  or  even 
desired  that,  though  possessing  certain  cities  (which, 
however,  were  inhabited  by  others  as  well  as 
themselves),  they  should  not  I*  confined  to  those 
cities  but  scattered  oxer  the  face  of  the  country. 
This  must  have  Iwen  the  case  at  first,  owing  to  the 
very  gradual  occupation  of  the  new  territory.  The 
mere  fact  that  in  giving  them  certain  rights  in 
I)eut.  nothing  is  said  of  an  earlier  provision  in 
Num.  does  not  by  any  means  prove  that  this  ear- 
lier provision  was  unknown  or  had  ceased  to  be  in 
force. 

Other  reasons  for  a  later  date,  such  as  the  men- 
tion of  the  worship  of  the  sun  and  moon  (iv.  19, 
xvii.  3):  the  punishment  of  stoning  (xvii.  5,  xxii. 
21,  Ac);  the  name  Feast  of  TitUrnncUt ;  and 
the  motive  for  keeping  the  Sabbath,  are  of  little 
force.  In  Amos  v.  2<>,  Saturn  is  said  to  have  been 
worship!**!  in  the  wilderness;  the  punishment  of 
•toning  is  found  also  in  the  older  documents ;  the 
Feast  of  Taliernacles  agrees  with  Ijov.  xxiii.  34; 
and  the  motive  alleged  for  the  observance  of  the 
Sabbath  at  least  does  imt  exclude  other  motives. 

A  further  discussion  of  the  question  of  author- 
ship, as  well  as  of  the  date  of  the  legislation  in 
Deuteronomy,  must  I*  reserved  for  another  article 
[PKNTATKt  <  II.]  J.  J.  S.  P. 

*  On  the  general  literature  relating  to  Deuteron- 
omy, see  Pkntatiucii.  Recent  exegetical  works 
on  this  liook  are:  Piehtn,  I  tie  (itsetzytbimg  Musis 
im  Lmuk  Mwb,  1854 :  F.  W.  Schultz,  Am  Dtut- 
erunoinium  trUt'irt,  185L);  Kuohel,  Die  Biicher 
Numeri,  lieutt  nmomiurn  u.  Joruti  crklart,  1801 
(F.xeytt.  Handb.  xiii.);  Keil.  in  Keil  u.  DcliUsch. 
MM.  Com.  2ter  Band,  <hr  Num.  u.  Am/.,  18G2; 
Chr.  Wordsworth,  Holy  Bible  villi  Noht,  vol.  i., 
Fire  links  <f  Most*,  2d  ed.  18(15;  V.  W.  J. 
Schroeder.  Am  Ittntenmnmium,  18Ctb'  (in  lance's 
liibthcerk.A.  7\,iii.).  On  single  passages,  Volek, 
Mosis  canticum  cyyneum,  Deut.  xxxii.,  1861; 
Kamphauscn,  Am  Lied  Moses,  Deut.  xxxii., 
18G2;  Graf,  Der  Stytn  Moses,  Deut.  xxxiii.,  1857. 

T.  J.  C. 

DEVIL  (Auf/SoAoi:  MnMu*;  properly  "one 
who  sets  at  variance,"  tia$d\\fi;  conip.  Plat. 
Symp.  p.  222,  c,  d;  and  generally  a  "slanderer" 
3r" false  accuser"). 

The  word  is  found  in  the  plural  number  and  ad- 
jective sense  in  1  Tim.  iii.  11;  2  Tim.  iii.  3;  and 
Tit.  ii.  3.  In  all  other  cases  it  is  used  with  the 
vticle  as  a  descriptive  name  of  Satan"  [Satan], 
excepting  that  in  John  vi.  70  it  is  applied  to  Judas 
(as  "  Satan  "  to  St.  I'eter  in  Matt.  xvi.  23),  because 
•Jicy  —  the  one  permanently,  and  the  other  for  the 
moment  —  were  doing  Satan's  work. 

The  name  dcscril>es  him  as  slandering  God  to 
man,  and  man  to  God. 

The  former  work  is,  of  course,  a  part  of  his 
great  work  of  temptation  to  evil ;  and  is  not  only 
exemplified  but  illustrated  as  to  its  general  nature 
and  tendency  by  the  narrative  of  Gen.  iii.  We 
find  there  that  its  essential  characteristic  is  the 
representation  of  God  as  an  arbitrary  and  selfish 
-ulex,  seeking  his  own  good  and  not  that  of  his 


a  •  Without  the  article,  thoutrh  applied  to  Satan,  in 
Acta  xiU.  10.  1  IVt  t.  a,  sad  Iter.  xx.  2,  either  on 
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The  effect  is  to  ttir  up  lhe  spirit  of 
freedom  in  man  to  seek  a  fancied  Independence; 
and  it  is  but  a  slight  step  further  to  impute  false- 
hood or  cruelty  to  Him.  The  success  of  the  UeriTi 
slander  is  seen,  not  only  in  the  Scriptural  narrative 
of  the  Fall,  but  in  the  corruptions  of  most  mythol- 
ogies, and  especially  in  the  horrible  notion  of  the 
divine  <pe6yos,  which  ran  through  so  many.  (See 
e.  g.  Herod,  i.  32,  vii.  4ti.)  The  same  slander  is 
implied  rather  than  expressed  in  the  temptation  of 
our  Ix»rd.  and  overcome  by  the  faith  which  trusts 
in  God's  love  even  where  its  signs  may  be  hidden 
from  the  eye.  (Comp.  the  unmasking  of  a  similar 
slander  by  I'eter  in  Acts  v.  4.) 

The  other  work,  the  slandering  or  accusing  man 
before  God,  is,  as  it  must  necessarily  l«e,  unintelli- 
gible to  us.  The  All-Seeing  Judge  can  need  no 
accuser,  and  the  All-Pure  could,  it  might  teem, 
have  no  intercourse  with  the  Evil  One.  But  in 
truth  the  question  touches  on  two  mysteries,  the 
relation  of  the  Infinite  to  the  finite  spirit,  and  the 
permission  of  the  existence  of  evil  under  the  gov- 
ernment of  Him  who  is  "the  Good."  As  a  part 
of  these  it  must  be  viewed,  —  to  the  latter  especially 
it  belongs;  and  this  latter,  while  it  is  the  great 
mystery  of  all,  is  also  one  in  which  the  facts  are 
proved  to  us  by  incoritrovertille  evidence. 

The  fact  of  the  Devil's  accusation  of  man  to  God 
is  stated  generally  in  Kev.  xii.  10,  where  he  is 
called  "  the  accuser  (Kari\yu>p)  of  our  brethren,  who 
accused  them  before  our  Goa  day  and  uight,"  and 
exemplified  plainly  in  the  case  of  Job.  Its  essence 
as  before  is  the  imputation  of  selfish  motives  (Job 
i.  0,  10),  and  its  refutation  is  placed  in  the  self- 
sacrifice  of  those  "  who  loved  not  their  own  lives 
unto  death." 

For  details  see  Satan.  A.  B. 

•  DEVOTIONS  denoted  formerly  objects  of 
worship  or  religious  veneration,  and  not,  as  at 
present,  acts  of  worship  or  sentiments  of  devotion. 
It  is  in  the  former  sense  only  that  it  stands  correctl; 
for  atfidtTfiara  in  Acts  xvii.  23  (A.  V.),  under 
which  term  Paul  refers  to  the  temples,  images 
altars  and  the  like,  which  the  Athenians  regarded  at 
sacred,  and  to  which  they  paid  divine  homage.  It 
will  l»e  seen  that  in  the  Greek  text  kuI  &w^6s  (nlse 
an  alOir)  is  put  forward  as  one  of  the  examples  of 
the  class  which  atfidtr^ara  designates.  Our  pres- 
ent English  therefore  requires  '•  your  objects  of  de- 
votion "  in  Paul's  speech,  instead  of  "your  d#W>- 
tions."  II. 

•DEVOUT.  [Pko&elytes,  at  the  end, 
Amer.  ed.] 

DEW  (bt?  :  ip6aos'-  rcw).  This  in  the  sum- 
mer is  so  copious  in  Palestine  that  it  supplies  to 
some  extent  the  absence  of  rain  (Ecelus.  xviii.  16. 
xliii.  22),  and  becomes  important  to  the  agricultur- 
ist; as  a  proof  of  this  copiousness  the  well-known 
sign  of  Gideon  (Judg.  vi.  37,  39,  40)  may  be  ad 
duccd.  Thus  it  is  coupled  in  the  divine  blessing 
with  rain,  or  mentioned  as  a  prime  source  of  fer- 
tility (Gen.  xxvii.  28;  Deut.  xxxiii.  13;  Zech.  viii. 
12),  and  its  withdrawal  is  attributed  to  a  curse  (2 
Sam.  i.  21 ;  1  K.  xvii.  1 ;  Hag.  i.  10).  It  becomes 
a  leading  object  in  prophetic  imagery  by  reason  of 
its  penetrating  moisture  without  the  apparent  eflbrt 
of  rain  (Deut.  xxxii.  2;  Job  xxix.  19;  Ps.  exxxi'u. 
3;  Prov.  xix.  12;  Is.  xxvi.  19;  Hos.  xiv.  5;  Mia 


account  of  Its  predicate  relation,  or  Its  f»ree  a*  a  props 
name.  See  Buttinann's  Nrutrst.  Gmrnm.  p.  78.  H. 
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r.  7 ) ,  while  its  speedy  evanescence  typifies  the  tran- 
sient goodness  of  the  hypocrite  (Hos.  vi.  4,  xiii.  J). 
It  is  mentioned  as  a  token  of  exposure  in  the  night 
(Cant,  v.  2;  Dan.  iv.  15,  23,  25-33,  v.  21). 

H.  II. 

•  DEW  OF  HERMON.  [Hkkmon.] 
DIADEM  or  nW?'* 

TT^CV),  a  word  employed  in  the  A.  V*.  as  the 
translation  of  the  above  Hebrew  term*.  They  oc- 
cur in  poetical  passages,  in  which  neither  the  He- 
brew nor  the  English  words  appear  to  be  used  with 

any  special  force.  n23!2Q  k  strictly  used  for  the 
«*  mitre  "  of  the  high-priest.  [Mitkk.] 

What  the  "  diadem  "of  the  Jews  was  we  know 
not.  That  of  other  nations  of  antiquity  was  a  fillet 
of  silk,  two  inches  broad,  bound  round  the  head  and 
tied  behind,  the  invention  of  which  is  attributed  to 
Liber  ^Plin.  //.  X.  \\\.  50,  57).  Its  color  was  gen- 
erally white  (Tac.  Ann.  vi.  37;  Sil.  I  tab  xvi.  241); 
sometimes,  however,  it  was  of  blue,  like  that  of  l>a- 
rius,  "  cerulca  fascia  albo  distincta"  Curt.  iii.  3, 
vi.  20;  X*n.  Cyr.  viii.  3,  §  13);  and  it  was  sown 
with  pearls  or  other  gems  ((iiblon.  i.  302:  Zcch. 
ix.  10),  and  enriched  with  gold  (Kcv.  ix.  7).  It 
was  |ieciiliarly  tlie  mark  of  oriental  sovereigns  (1 
Mace.  xiii.  32,  rb  SidSrina  tt)s  'Aalas),  and  hence 
the  deep  offense  caused  by  the  attempt  of  Ca-sar  to 
substitute  it  for  the  laurel  crown  appropriated  to 
Roman  emperors  ("sedebat  .  .  .  coronatus;  .  .  . 
diadema  ostendis,"  Cic.  Phil.  ii.  34):  when  some 
one  crowned  bis  statue  with  a  laurel-wreath,  "Can- 
dida? fasciie  prn-ligntam,"  the  tribunes  instantly 
ordered  the  JiiUt  or  diadem  to  l>e  remove*!,  and  the 
man  to  Ik?  thrown  into  prison  (Suet.  C#s.  79). 
(Caligula's  wish  to  use  it  was  considered  an  act  of 
insanity  (Suet.  Oil.  22).  Heliogabalus  only  wore 
it  in  private.  Antony  assumed  it  in  Egypt  (Flor. 
Iv.  11),  but  Diocletian  (or,  according  to  Aurel. 
Victor,  Aurelian)  first  assumed  it  as  a  badge  of  the 
empire.    Kepresentations  of  it  may  lie  seen  on  the 
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from  it.  The  tiara  generally  had  pendent  flaps 
tailing  on  the  shoulders.  (See  Paschalius,  tic  Coro- 
na, p.  673;  Hrissonius,  de  Reqn.  Pars.,  Ac;  iAy- 
ard,  ii.  320;  Scacchus,  Mgrothec.  iii.  38;  Fabricius, 
BM.  Ant.  xiv.  13.) 

The  words  cb^CC  "PVD  ["exceeding  in 
dyeil  attire,"  A.  V.]  in  Ez.  xxiii.  15  mean  long  and 
flowing  turbans  of  gorgeous  colors  (LXX.  vapa- 
jSosTa,  where  a  better  reading  is  ridpai  Pax-red)- 
[Cicown.]  F.  W.  F 


Obverse  of  Tetndnchm  of  Tigranes,  king  of  Bvrla. 
Head  of  kiog  with  diadoni,  to  the  right. 

•The  difference  between  "diadem"  (Jicttjwaa) 
and  "crown  "  iarttpewot)  is  very  important  for  the 
study  of  the  New  Testament.  The  distinction  is 
not  duly  recognized  in  the  foregoing  article  or  in 
that  on  CitoWN.  (With  the  ctwsical  usigc  and  that 
of  the  Hellenistic  lircek  are  well  illu.strcitcd  by 
Trench  in  bis  Sywnijuii  <>f  the  .V.  7'.,  §  xxiii. 
See  also  G>rtma  in  I'auly's  llml-Kncgk.  ii.  714. 
The  distinctive  idea  of  "diadem"  is  that  of  roy- 
alty or  kingly  power;  while  the  other  senses  of  oui 
English  "  crown  "  (which  embraces  also  that  of 
"diadem,"  and  hence  of  itself  is  indeterminate) 
belong  to  <rr*(pavo%,  denoting  "  the  crown  of  victory 
in  the  game*,  of  civic  worth,  of  military  valor,  of 
nuptial  joy,  of  festal  gl  ulness,"  but  Dot  tlie  emblem 
of  sovereignty  and  regal  grandeur. 

Hence  the  reference  (see  almvc)  to  Kev.  ix.  7,  as 
showing  how  the  diad*  m  was  ornamented,  is  incor- 
eoins  of  any  of  the  later  emperors  (Tillcmont,  Hitt.  j  „,,(.  fur  tjic  tm„  ,}im,  js  ffT<'^oro,t  and'  describes 


Imp.  iii.  531). 

A  crown  was  used  by  the  kings  of  Israel,  even  in 
battle  (2  Sam.  i.  10;  similarly  it  is  rcpre-sentcd  on 
coins  of  Theodosius  as  encircling  his  helmet);  but 
in  all  probability  this  was  not  the  state  crown  (2 
Sam.  xii.  30).  although  used  in  the  coronation  of 
Joa&h  (2  K.  xi.  12).  Kitto  sujiposes  that  the  state 
crown  may  have  been  in  the  possession  of  Athaliah; 
but  perhaps  we  ought  not  to  lay  any  great  stress 

on  the  word  "^2  in  this  place,  especially  as  it  is 


the  locusts  "  as  conquerors,  not  xi  kings.  The 
Septuagint  (sec  e.  g.  the  passage*  in  the  lirst  book 
of  Maccabees,  which  contain  the  two  word*)  ob- 
serves the  distinction  under  remark  with  nndeviat- 
ing  accuracy.  It  would  lie  lietter,  perhaps,  if  tlie 
A.  V.  had  at  least  suggested  to  the  reader  the  va- 
riation in  the  Greek,  I  y  saying  "diadems"  instead 
of  "crowns"  in  Kev.  xii.  3,  xiii.  I,  xix-  12.  Without 
a  distinct  apprehension  of  the  imjiort  of  these  aim 
ilar  but  dillerent  expressions,  we  fail,  as  Trench 

very  likely  that  the  state  crown  was  kept  in  the  renwks  to  perceive  how -  fitly  it  i*  said  of  llim 

who  is  King  of  Kings  and  Ijord  <if  Ijords,  that  ou 


Temple. 

In  Esth.  i.  11,  ii.  17,  we  have  (Kirapts, 
sHapu)  for  the  turban  (<rro\fc  fiuaaivn,  vi.  8) 
warn  by  the  Persian  king,  queen,  or  other  eminent 
persons  to  whom  it  was  conceded  as  a  sjiecial  favor 
(viii.  15,  8ic(3m*a  fivfrtrivov  iroptyvpovv)-  l"he 
diadem  of  the  king  ditfeml  from  that  of  others  in 
baring  an  erect  triangular  peak  (tfvp$aaiaf  Aris- 


his  head  were  many  diidtmt  (SmSV^iara  woAAd), 
.  .  .  these  '  many  diadems '  the  tokens  of  the 
many  royalties — of  eartfi,  of  heaven,  and  of  hell 
(Phil.  ii.  10)  — which  are  his;  royalties  onco 
usurped  or  assailed  by  the  Great  l!e<l  Dragon,  the 
usurpw  of  (,'hrist's  dignity  ami  honor,  desrril>ed 
therefore  with  hi*  seven  diadems  as  well  (xiii.  1), 
but  now  openlv  and  forever  assumed  by  Him  to 


ioph.  Av.  487;  \\v  ol  fkurt\*is  (i6vov  opOrjv  i<po*  whom  they  rightfully  l^eloiig."    See  also  W'elmtflr'a 


povv  wood  Uipcrcui,  ul  8i  <rrparrryo\  K*K\tn**r)v, 
Suid.  i.  f.  nipa,  and  Hesych.).     Possibly  the 

of  Ihui.  Iii.  21  is  a  tiara  (as  in  LXX., 
there  however  Drusius  and  others  invert  the  words 
<ai  riipcus  Kail  wtptKyrifiitrt),  A.  V.  "  hat  [Hat.]  " 
Some  render  it   Sv  Ubiile.   or  calcejnn*ntum. 


Syntax  nn/l  Si/iumymt  of  the  Grtik  Ttstument,  j». 
233  (l>ond.  18U4).  H. 

dial  (rnbsa: 

lhe  wonl  is  the  same  as  that  rendered  "steps"  in 
A.  V.  (Ex.  ix.  2ii;  1  K.  x.  19),  and  "degrees"  is 
A.  V.  (2  K.  xx.  9,  10,  11;  Is.  xxxviii.  8),  where, 


Bchleusner  ^ug^uwU  that  rtpw&v\os  may  be  derived  I  to  give  a  consistent  rendering,  we  should  rrawl  with 
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Um  margin  the  "  degrees  "  rather  than  the  "dial" 
of  Alt*?..  In  the  atisence  of  any  materials  for  de- 
termining tlie  shape  and  structure  of  the  solar  in- 
strument, which  certainly  appears  intended,  the 
best  course  is  to  follow  the  moat  strictly  natural 
meaning  of  the  words,  and  to  consider  with  Cyril 
of  Alexandria  and  Jerome  (Comm.  on  Is.  xxxviii. 

8),  that  the  i"lV?3?P  were  really  stairs,  and  that 
the  shadow  (perhaps  of  some  column  or  obelisk 
on  the  top)  fell  on  a  greater  or  smaller  nu  inter 
of  them  according  as  the  sun  was  low  or  high. 
The  terror*!  of  a  palace  might  easily  l>e  thus  orna- 
mented. Ahaz's  tastes  seem  to  have  led  him  in 
pursuit  of  foreign  curiosities  (2  K.  xvi.  10),  and  his 
intimacy  with  Tiglath-l'ileser  gave  him  probably 
on  opportunity  of  procuring  from  Assyria  the  pat- 
tern of  some  such  stmcture;  and  this  might  readily 
lead  the  "princes  of  Habylon  "  \;1  Chr.  xxxii.  31) 
to  "inquire  of  the  wonder."  namely,  the  alteration 
of  the  shadow,  in  the  reign  of  Hezekiah.  Herod- 
otus (ii.  lO.t)  mentions  that  the  Egyptians  received 
from  the  Babylonians  the  w6\oi  and  the  yv&)u*v% 
and  the  division  of  the  day  into  twelve  hours.  Of 
such  division,  however,  the  O.  T.  contains  no  un- 
doubted trace,  nor  does  any  word  proved  to  be 
equivalent  to  the  >•  hour  "  cx-our  in  the  course  of  it, 
although  it  is  |»ossible  that  I's.  cii.  11,  and  cix.  -23, 
may  contain  allusion  to  the  progress  of  a  shadow 
as  measuring  diurnal  time.  In  .John  xi.  SI  the  day 
is  spoken  of  as  consisting  of  twelve  hours.  As 
regwds  the  physical  character  of  the  sign  of  the 
retrogression  of  the  shadow  in  Is.  xxxviii.  8,  it  | 
seems  useless  to  attempt  to  analyze  it ;  no  doubt  an 
alteration  in  the  inclination  of  the  gnomon,  or 
column,  Ac,  might  easily  effect  such  an  apparent 
retrogression ;  but  the  whole  idea,  which  is  that  of 
Divine  interference  with  the  course  of  nature  in 
behalf  of  the  king,  resists  such  an  attempt  to  bring 
it  within  the  compass  of  mechanism. 

It  has  l*en  suggested  that  the  CO^fl  of  Is. 
xvii.  8,  xxvii.  !(:  Hz.  vi.  4,  G,  rendered  in  the  mar- 
gin of  the  A.  V.  «•  sun-images,"  were  gnomons  to 
measure  time  (.lahn,  An-hmJ.  i.  i.  53!»),  but  there 
seems  no  adequate  ground  for  this  theory. 

"  II.  II. 

•  Gumpaoh,  in  his  S<>ntim:u</er  ties  Ahas  (AU- 
tr$tmn<  ntlir/,,-  Stiulim,  p.  18tJ)  suggests  that  the 
"dial  of  Ahaz  "  was  so  called  because  it  was  a 
present  to  him  from  his  ally  Tiglath-l'ilesrr,  and 
that  it  was  not  only  modelled  after  the  style  of 
•uch  structures  in  Ifcibylonia,  but  was  made  there 
and  sent  to  Ahaz  from  that  country.  In  his  res- 
toration of  the  figure  he  makes  it  resemble  very 
much  what  is  supi>osed  to  have  been  the  shape  of 
'he  edifices  lepreseiited  by  the  Hirs  Nimroud  and 
ither  similar  ruins,  namely,  a  series  of  steps  or  ter 
races  on  which  an  upright  pole  cast  its  shadow. 
[See  Hauki.,  Towi  k  or.]  Mr.  Ijivard  thinks  it 
possible  that  these  great  structures  in  MesojioUmia 
may  have  l«en  built  for  some  astronomical  pur- 
pose (Xin.  orvi  Fi  ih.  p.  4'J'J).  The  confirmation  of 
this  conjecture  would  bring  the  ruins  on  the  banks 
of  the  Euphrates  into  a  new  connection  with  sacred 
history.  Gumpach  attempts  to  explain  the  account 
of  the  sun's  going  back  on  the  dial  of  Ahaz  with- 
out finding  anything  miraculous  in  the  text.  See 
■gainst  that  view  Keil  and  Delitzsch,  Iluchrr  <l<r 
K&nitjt  (1805),  p  345.    (Hkzk  kiaii.]  H. 

diamond  (abrp:  fcunru:  j"*pi*),  a  pre- 
ttous  stone,  the  third  fak  'he  second  row  on  the 
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breast-plate  of  the  high -priest  <Ex.  xxriil  IS 
xxxix.  11),  and  mentioned  by  Ezekiel  (xxriii.  13 
among  tlie  precious  stones  of  the  king  of  Tyro 
Gesenius  has  noticed  the  difficulty  of  identifying 
the  terms  used  in  the  versions  for  each  of  the  He- 
brew names  of  precious  stones  in  the  above  passages, 
the  translators  or  transcril>ers  having  apparently 
altered  the  order  in  which  they  stand.  "Icunm 
seems  to  be  the  word  in  the  LXX.  corresponding  to 

but  most  ancient  commentators  give  oVi/(, 
ovvxtov,  onychimu.  Our  translation,  "diamond," 
is  derived  from  Aben  Ezra,  and  is  defended  by 
Hraun  (rfe  Vest.  Snctni.  ii.  13).  Kalisch  'on  Ex. 
p.  53ti)  says  "perhaps  Emerald."    The  etjuiologr 

(from  to  strike,  or  crush)  leads  us  to  sup- 

pose a  hard  stone.  The  emerald,  which  is  of  a 
green  color,  of  various  depths,  is  nearly  as  hard  aa 
the  topaz,  and  stands  next  to  the  ruby  in  value. 
The  same  authority  doubts  whether  the  art  of  en- 
graving on  the  diamond  was  known  to  the  ancients, 
since  they  did  not  even  understand  how  to  cut  the 
ruby. 

Respecting  ""^pK?,  which  is  translated  "dia- 
mond "  in  Jer.  xvii.  1,  see  under  Adamant. 

W.  I). 

DIA'NA.  Tins  Latin  word,  properly  denoting 
a  Roman  divinity,  is  the  representative  of  the  Grtek 
Art,  mis  ?Afrr*nti),  the  tutelary  goddess  of  the 
Ephesians,  who  plays  so  important  a  part  in  the 
narrative  of  Acts  xix.  The  Ephesian  Diana  was, 
however,  regarded  as  invested  with  very  different 
attributes,  and  made  the  object  of  a  different  wor- 
ship from  the  ordinary  Diana  of  the  Greeks,  and  is 
rather  perhaps  to  be  identified  with  A  start e  and 
other  female  divinities  of  the  East  K.  O.  Miiller 
says  (Hut.  of  die  Dori.ins,  i.  403,  Eng.  trans.), 
"  everything  that  is  rt'ited  of  this  deity  is  singular 
and  foreign  to  the  Greeks." 

Guhl,  indeed  {h'phtsinca,  pp.  78-8d),  takes  the 
contrary  view,  and  endeavors  in  almost  all  points 
to  identify  her  with  the  true  Greek  goddess.  And 
in  some  respects  there  was  doubtless  a  fusion  of  the 
two.  Diana  was  the  goddess  of  rivers,  of  pools,  and 
of  harbors;  and  these  conditions  are  satisfied  by  the 
situation  of  the  sanctuary  at  Ephesus.  Corenus, 
one  of  the  hills  on  which  the  city  stood,  is  con- 
nected by  Steplianus  Ryzantinus  with  Kopr\.  We 
may  refer  aL«o  to  the  popular  notion  that,  when  the 
temple  was  burnt  on  the  night  of  Alexander's  birth, 
the  calamity  occurred  because  the  goddess  was  ab- 
sent in  the  character  of  Lucina.  Again,  on  coins 
of  Ephesus  we  sometimes  find  her  exhibited  as  a 
huntress  and  with  a  stag.  But  tlie  true  Ephesian 
Diana  Is  represented  in  a  form  entirely  alien  from 
Greek  art.  St.  Jerome's  words  are  (Prafnt.  n6 
/.'/>//«*.),  "  Scribcbat  Paulus  ad  Ephesios  Diantu. 
colentes,  non  hanc  venatricem.  qme  arrum  tenet  et 
succincU  est,  sed  istam  multimammuim,  quaro 
Gnrci  -itoKvfMffTov  vocant,  ut  scilicet  ex  ipsa  effigie 
mentirenlur  omnium  earn  bestiarum  et  viventiuro 
esse  nutricem."  Guhl,  indeed,  supposes  this  mode 
of  representation  to  have  reference  simply  to  the 
fountains  over  which  the  goddess  presided,  conceiv- 
ing the  multiplication  of  breasts  to  be  similar  to 
the  multiplication  of  eyes  in  Argus  or  of  heads  ia 
Typhoeus.  Hut  the  correct  view  is  undoubtedly 
that  which  treats  this  peculiar  form  as  a  symlwl  of 
the  productive  and  nutritive  powers  of  Datura. 
This  is  the  form  under  which  the  Ephesian  1  Hana 
so  called  for  distinction,  was  always  represented 
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worshipped ;  and  the  worship  extended  to 
many  places,  such  as  Samos,  Mitylene,  I'erga,  IH- 
wapolis,  and  Gortyna,  to  mention  those  only  which 
occur  in  the  N.  T.  or  the  Apocrypha.  The  coin 
below  will  give  some  notion  of  the  image,  which 


Ureek  imperial  copper  coin  of  Epheaua  and  Smyrna 
alllod  COiuima);  DwniUa,  with  name 
of  proconsul. 

Obv. :  AOMITIA  CIBACTH.  Boat  to  right.  Rev.  : 
AN©YKAICEN  IIA1TOY  OMONOIA  E*E  ZMYP. 
EpttwUn  Diana. 

was  grotesque  and  archaic  in  character.  The  head 
wore  a  mural  crown,  each  hand  held  a  liar  of  metal, 
and  the  lower  part  ended  in  a  rude  Mock  covered 
with  figures  of  animals  and  mystic  inscriptions. 
This  idol  was  regarded  as  an  ohject  of  peculiar 
sanctity,  and  was  talieved  to  have  fallen  down  from 
heaven  (rod  Atoxtrovi,  Acts  xix.  35). 

The  Oriental  character  of  the  goddess  is  shown 
by  the  nature  of  her  hierarchy,  which  consisted  of 
women  and  eunuchs,  the  ft  rnier  called  MtKlaaat, 
the  Litter  yitytk&t>£oi-  At  their  head  was  a  high- 
priest  called  Zaar\v-  These  terms  have  probably 
some  connection  with  the  fact  that  the  bee  was 
sacred  U>  the  Ephcsim  Diana  (Aristoph.  Hun. 
1273).  For  the  temple  considered  as  a  work  of 
art  we  must  refer  to  the  article  Kpiikm'k.  Xo 
arms  were  allowed  to  l«  worn  in  its  precinct*. 
Xo  bloody  sacrifices  were  offered.  Here,  :d*i,  as  in 
the  temple  of  Apollo  at  lfcvphne,  were  the  privileges 
of  asylum.  This  is  indicate*!  on  some  of  the  coins 
of  Kphesus  (Akerman,  in  Trans,  of  Oik  Sumi*- 
mitic  Soc.  1811);  and  we  find  an  interesting  proof 
of  the  continuance  of  these  privileges  in  imperial 
times  in  Tac.  Ann.  iii.  b'l  (Strab.  xiv.  fill ;  l'aus. 
vii.  2;  Lie.  \'err.  ii.  33).  The  temple  had  a  large 
revenue  from  endowments  of  various  kinds.  It 
was  also  the  public  treasury  of  the  city,  and  was 
regarded  as  the  safest  bank  for  private  individ- 
uals. 

The  cry  of  the  mob  (Acts  xix.  28),  "Great  is 
Diana  of  the  Kphesians!  "  and  the  strong  expres- 
sion in  ver.  27,  "  whom  all  Asia  and  the  world  wor- 
shipped)," may  be  abundantly  illustrated  from  a 
variety  of  sources.  The  term  fAtyJiArj  was  evi- 
dently a  title  of  honor  recognized  as  belonging  to 
the  Kphesian  goddess.  We  And  it  in  inscriptions 
(as  io  Boeckh,  Corp.  Iiuc.  21)63,  c),  and  in  Xeno- 
phon's  fiphtsiaca,  i.  11.  (For  the  Kphesian  Xen- 
ophou.  see  Diet,  of  Bing.  nwl  .\fytlnd.)  As  to  the 
enthusiasm  with  which  "all  Am  a'*  regarded  this 
worship,  independently  of  the  fuel  that  Kphesus 
wai  the  capital  of  the  province,  we  may  refer  to 
such  passages  as  the  following:  i  t?jt  "Aa/ar  rad;, 
Corp.  Intr.  1.  c. ;  "  connnuniter  a  civitatibus 
\giie  factum,"  Liv.  i.  4">;  "  tola  Asia  cxstniente," 
Win.  xvi.  79;  "factum  a  tota  Asia,"  ib.  xxivi.  21. 
K%  to  the  uotoriety  of  the  worship  throughout 
'the  world,"  I'ausanias  tells  us  (iv.  .31    that  the 

"  !V*  I>ruEi.  Disnun,  &e.  It  Is  in  the  LXX.  ver-' 
Con  that  the  corruption  of  D  into  K  is  most  frwjuentlv  / 
•  bsftbssrved  ,  Wahon  to  lihisuii,  Dudwihn  to  Rhodic  ', 


Ephetdan  Diana  was  more  honored  privately 
any  other  deity,  which  accounts  for  the  large  i 
ufacture  and  wide-spread  sale  of  the 
shrines  "  mentioned  by  St.  Luke  (ver.  21),  and  not 
by  him  only.  This  specific  worship  was  publicly 
adopted  also,  as  we  have  seen,  in  various  and  dis- 
tant places ;  nor  ought  we  to  omit  the  games  cele- 
brated at  Kphesus  in  connection  with  it,  or  the 
treaties  made  with  other  cities  on  this  half-religioos, 
half-political  basis.  J.  5.  II. 

PIBLATM  (2^31  [tuo fy  cakes]:  Atfar 
Kdtfii  [Alex.  AtfaKatip-}  lhlnLiim),  mother  of 
ilosca's  wife  Gomer  (Ho*,  i.  3). 

*  The  name  may  be  =  dtlicur,  rolujtUu,  and 

hence  Corner  (which  see)  as  the  daughter  (fi2S)  = 
(Uliciis  deditn,  in  accordance  with  the  symbolic 
import  of  the  names.  See  Hengstenberg's  Chris- 
talxjy  (Keith's  trans.)  iii.  11  ff.  Dihlahn  is  prob- 
ably the  name  of  Corner's  father  f  Manger,  Gesen., 
Hcngst.,  Maurer)  and  not  the  mother's  name  as 
stated  altove.  H. 

DIB'LATH  (accurately  Diblah,  nb^l,  the 

word  in  the  text  being  nnbsi  =  "  to  Diblah ; " 
At(3\a8ti-  DdAatha),  a  ptice  named  only  in  Ea. 
vi.  11,  as  if  situated  at  one  of  the  extremities  of 
the  land  of  Israel :  —  "I  will  ....  make  the  land 
desolate  ....  » from  '  the  wilderness  ( Muttmr)  to 
Diblah."  The  word  Midlntr  being  frequently  used 
for  the  noma/1  country  on  the  south  and  southeast 
of  Palestine,  it  is  natural  to  infer  that  Diblah  was 
in  the  north.  To  this  jiosilion  Lteth-dihlathaim  or 
Alinoii-diblathaim  in  Moult  on  the  east  of  the 
Dead  Sea,  are  obviously  unsuitable;  and  indeed  a 
place  which  like  Diblathiim  was  on  the  extreme 
east  liorder  of  Moab.  and  never  included  even  in 
the  allotments  of  llculicii  or  Gad,  could  hardly  be 
chosen  as  a  landmark  of  the  lioundary  of  Israel. 
The  only  name  in  the  north  at  all  like  it  is  Kiulaii, 

and  the  letters  D  ("T)  and  R  are  so  much 
alike  and  to  frequently "  interchanged,  owing  to 
the  carelessness  of  copyists,  that  there  Ls  a  strong 
probability  that  Kiblah  is  Uie  right  reading.  Thg 
conjecture  is  due  to  Jerome  ( Comm.  in  lor.),  but  it 
has  been  endorsed  by  Michaclis,  Gesenius,  and 
other  scholars  (ties.  Tht$.  p.  312;  and  see  Davir*. 
son.  Ihb.  Text,  Kz.  vi.  14).  KilJah,  though  an  old 
town,  is  not  heard  of  during  the  early  and  middle 
course  of  Jewish  history,  but  shortly  twfore  the  dale 
of  Kzekiel  s  prophecy  it  lud  started  into  a  terrible 
prominence  from  its  »*ing  the  scene  of  the  cruelties 
inflicted  on  the  last  king  of  Judah,  and  of  the  mas- 
sacres of  the  priests  and  chief  men  of  Jerusalem 
peqietrated  there  by  order  of  the  king  of  llabvlon. 

G. 

*  DIBLATHATM.  [Almox-Diblathaim 

BETH  DllU.ATII  AIM.] 

DI'BON  (P><:T  [a  trading,  Ges.;  but  Fiirst 
a  rictr-/>lirr]:  Aai/fciv,  [in  Is.,]  Anfli*  [Alex. 
&at0ntwv  for  nat  ArjfW;  in  Josh.  xiii.  U,  t'omp. 
Ai&wv.  the  rest  omit :  in  Jer,  FA.  A*/W : ]  I>il*m). 
1.  A  town  on  the  east  side  of  .Ionian,  in  the  rich 
pastoral  country,  which  was  taken  possession  of  and 
rebuilt  by  the  children  of  Gad  (Xum.  xxxii.  3,  34). 
From  this  circumstance  it  possibly  received  the 


%c.  A 
LXX.  is 


in  point  t*  KlbUfa  Itself,  which  In  Um 
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DIBON-GAD 


name  of  Dibon-oad.  It*  first  mention  is  in  the 
ancient  fragment  of  poetry  Num.  xxi.  30,  and  from 
this  it  appears  to  hare  lielonged  originally  to  the 
The  tribes  of  Reuben  and  (iad  being 
in  pastoral  pursuit*  are  not  likely  to 
hare  observed  the  division  of  towns  originally  made 
with  the  same  strictness  as  the  more  settled  people 
on  the  west,  and  according!  v  wc  find  l>ilion  counted 
to  Reuben  in  the  lists  of  Joshua  Ixiii.  U  —  I.XX. 
omits  —  17).  In  the  time  of  Isaiah  and  Jeremiah, 
however,  it  was  again  in  jiossession  of  Moah  (Is.  xv. 
2:  Jer.  xlviii.  18,  22,  conip.  21).  In  the  same 
denunciations  of  Isaiah  it  appears,  probably,  under 
the  name  of  Dimon.  M  and  It  l>eing  convertible  in 
Hebrew,  and  the  change  admitting  of  a  pLiy  charac- 
teristic of  the  poetry  of  Isaiah.  Hie  two  names 
were  both  in  existence  in  the  time  of  Jerome 
(Comm.  on  Is.  xv.,  quoted  by  iiclatid,  p.  735). 
The  last  passages  api»e:tr  to  indicate  that  Dil>on 
was  on  an  elevated  situation:  not  only  is  it  ex- 
pressly said  to  be  a  *'  high  place'*  (Is.  xv.  2),  but 
its  inhabitants  are  bid  to  "  come  down  "  from  their 
glory  or  their  stronghold.  I'nder  the  name  of 
Dabon  or  Delion  it  is  mentioned  by  I'.usebius  and 
Jerome  in  the  Onomnttiam.  It  was  then  a  very 
large  village  (wvjun  wcm;U«*y*'0T?* )  beyond  the  Anion. 
In  modern  times  the  name  l>!<ih<ni  has  been  dis- 
covered by  Seetzen.  Irby  and  Mangles  ( 142 »,  and 
Burckhardt  (Syr.  .'572)  as  attached  to  extensive 
ruins  on  the  Roman  road,  alxitit  three  miles  north 
of  the  Anion  (  W'ady  Mirljtb).  All  agree,  how- 
ever, in  describing  these  ruins  as  lying  low. 

2.  [FA.-1  At/Buy;  the  rest  omit:  MW]  One 
of  the  towns  which  was  re-inhabited  by  t he  men 
of  Judah  after  the  return  from  captivity  (Neh.  xi. 
25).  From  its  mention  with  Jekahzeei.  Moladah, 
and  other  towns  of  the  south,  there  can  l>e  no  doubt 
that  it  is  identical  with  Dimonaii.  (1. 

DI'BON-GAD  ("1$  p""!  <>f  tl  <d\ : 

Aai&wv  Ta5:  IHbon-yad),  one  of  the  halting- places 
of  the  Israelites.  It  was  in  Moab  l>ctwccii  I.li  - 
AiiAici.M  and  Ai..M<t.N-i>im.\TH.UM  (Num.  xxxiii. 
45,  40).  It  was  no  doubt  the  same  place  which  is 
generally  called  Diuos;  but  whether  it  received 
the  name  of  Gad  from  the  tril-e.  or  originally  |>os- 
sesscd  it,  cannot  be  ascertained.*  (i. 

DIBRI  [perh.  eloquent,  Ges.]:  Aa- 

fipti;  [Alex.  Aafyj*:]  Dibri),  a  Danite.  father  of 
Shelomith,  a  woman  who  had  married  an  ICgyptian 
and  whose  son  was  stoned  for  having  "  blasphemed 
the  Name  '"  [1.  c.  of  Jehovah]  (I>ev.  xxiv.  11). 

DIDRACHMON  (Slipaxnov  ■  didravhmn). 
"Money;  Siikkkl.] 

DID'YMUS  (Aitvuos),  that  is,  the  Twin,  a 
rurname  of  the  Ajiosde  Thomas  (John  xi.  1<»,  xx. 
24,  xxi.  2).  [Tii.jma.s.] 

DIK'LAH  fnbi^l:  Af*Ad":  [Alex,  in  1  Chr. 
A«itAaj*:]  Ihcbi ;  Gen.  x.  27;  1  Chr.  i.  21),  a 
ion  of  Joktan,  whose  settlemenis,  in  common  with 
those  of  the  other  sons  of  Joktan,  must  I*  looked 
for  in  Arabia.  The  name  in  Hebrew  signifies 
"  1  pdm-trte,"  and  the  cognate  word  in  Arabic 

s  * 

.  iULi'^  )»  "  n  palm-tree  abounding  tritfi  fruit :  " 
hence  it  is  thought  that  Dikiah  is  a  part  of  Arabia 

<>  •  As  It  is  said  expressly  (Num.  xxxii.  34)  that  Gad 
>  built''  (porh.  =  rebuilt  or  fortified)  Dutos,  that  lict 


DIKLAH 

containing  many  palm-trees.  The  city  ton  (nr, 
in  the  northwest  of  Arabia  Felix,  has  been  suaf- 
gested  as  preserving  the  Joktanite  name  (Boch 
I'lmUg,  ii.  22);  but  Itochart,  and  after  him  Gf 
ius,  refer  the  descendants  of  Dikiah  to  the 
a  |>eop)e  of  Arabia  Felix  inhabiting  a  paluiiferoua 
country.  Whether  wc  follow  lioclmrt  and  most 
others  in  placing  the  Mimei  ou  the  east  border* 
of  the  f/ijriz,  southwards  towards  the  )  e men,  or 
follow  Fresnel  in  his  identification  of  the  Wades 
/Awn  with  the  territory  of  this  people,  the  con- 
nection of  the  Litter  with  Dikiah  is  uncertain  and 
unsatisfactory.  No  trace  of  Dikiah  is  known  tj 
exist  in  Arabic  works,  except  the  mention  of  a  place 
✓  *  ✓ 

called  Dakalah  (iUj^  ==  nbjT"T)  in  F.UYemd 
mth  {Kamoot,  s.  v.),  with  many  palm-trees  (Mar- 

oiid!,  a.  v.).  "Nakhleh"  (  &Jl^  )  also  signifiea 
a  palm-tree,  and  is  the  name  of  many  places, 
especially  SakUUh  tl-  Yandnttyth,  and  AaU,Uk 
etli-Shdmeeyeh  (here  meaning  the  Southern  and 
Northern  Nakhleh),  two  well-known  towns  situate 
near  each  other.  According  to  some,  the  former 
was  a  seat  of  the  worship  of  FJ-Litt,  and  a  settle- 
ment of  the  tribe  of  Thakeef ;  and  in  a  traditioc 
of  Mohammed's,  this  tril»e  was  not  of  unmixed 
Ishmaclitc  blood,  but  one  of  four  which  he  thua 
excepts:  —  "All  the  Arabs  are  [descended]  from 
Ishmaei,  except  four  tribes:  Sulaf  [Sheleph],  Had- 
ranmwt  [Hazannaveth],  FU-Arwuh  [V],  and  Tha- 
keef"  (Afir-iit  tz-/tiumi,  bis). 

Therefore,  (1)  Diklali  may  probably  be  recovered 
in  the  place  called  Diktdah  alwvc  mentioned;  or, 
possibly,  (2)  in  one  of  the  places  named  Sakhhh. 

A  discussion  of  the  vexed  and  intricate  question 
of  the  Mina-i  is  beyond  the  limits  of  this  article; 
but  as  they  are  regarded  by  some  authorities  of 
high  repute  as  representing  Dikiah,  it  is  important 
to  record  an  identification  of  their  true  position. 
This  has  hitherto  never  l>een  done;  those  who  have 
written  on  the  subject  having  argued  on  the  vague 
and  contradictory  statements  of  the  Greek  geog- 
raphers, from  the  fact  that  no  native  mention  of 
so  important  a  people  as  the  Minna  had  been  dis- 
covered (cf.  Itochart,  PhaUy  ;  Fresnel's  Ltttrtt, 
Journal  Asintiqut ;  Jomard,  /  n",  in  M  .-ngin'i 
Hut.  de  f Kyypte,  vol.  iii.;  Caussin,  A.«n',  Ac). 
There  is,  however,  a  city  and  people  in  the  Yemen 
which  appear  to  corresjwnd  in  every  resi»ect  to  the 
position  and  name  of  the  Mimei.  The  latter  ia 
written  Mtiyeuot,  Mircuot,  and  Mtvvatoi,  which 
may  lie  fairly  rendered  "  people  of  M*<»»,  of  Mu», 
and  of  Miff;"  while  the  first  exhibits  the  sound 
of  a  diphthong,  or  an  attempt  at  a  diphthong.  The 
Greek  account  places  them,  generally,  between  the 
Sabaans  (identified  with  Seba,  or  Ma-rib ;  see 
Akama)  and  the  Krythnean  Sea.  It  is  therefore 
remarkable  that  where  it  should  he  sought  we  find 
a  city  with  a  fortress,  called  J/«'ecn,  or  Ma  in, 

^AJL*  (Kdmoos,  Mardsul,  s.  v.),  well-known, 

and  therefore  not  carefully  described  in  the  Arabic 
geographical  dictionaries,  hut  apparently  nea» 
£><ui  a  ;  and  further  that  in  the  same  province  are 

a  *  » 

situate  the  town  of  Motyn  (^jkJLA  abbr.  dim 

of  the  former),  whence  the  Bente-ifo  eyn,  end  th 
town  of  J/fl'eewA  (fern,  of  Ma' ten).  The  gent,  n 
be  J/o  ecfKe,  dx.    The  township  in 
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M  the  Utter  two  places  i*  named  Sinhan  (romp. 
Niebuhr,  Deter.  201)  which  was  one  of  the  con- 
federation formed  by  the  ancient  tribe  of  Jenb, 

t  r  * (.Ifardivl,  s.  v.),  grandson  of  KahLin,  who 

was  brother  of  Himyer  the  .loktanite.  This  identi- 
fication is  reconcilable  with  all  that  is  known  of 
the  Minan.    See  further  in  art.  Uzau 

E.  S.  P. 

DIL'EAN  (l^V^  AoA<£«;  [Vat.  AaAaA; 
Aid.]  Alex.  Aabady  -  OtUnn),  one  of  the  cities  of 
Juiian,  in  the  Shcfcltth  or  low  country  (Josh,  xv. 
38).  If  Geaeniuss  interpretation,  "gourd,"  or 
"  cucumWr,"  W  correct,  the  name  is  very  suitable 
for  a  place  situated  in  that  rich  district.  It  is  not 
elsewhere  mentioned,  nor  has  it  been  subsequently 
identified  with  certainty.  Van  de  Velde  (ii.  lfiU) 
luggests  that  it  may  be  the  modern  place  Titui 
(Kiepert's  map  in  Robinson,  B.  Tim  i),  altout  three 
miles  north  of  TtU  tt-Sifith  in  the  maritime  pbin 
af  1'hilistia,  south  of  Lkron.  G. 

•  DILL,  Matt,  xxiii.  23,  marg.    [Axtat  ] 

DIM  N AH  (n:^  :  Vat.  om.;  Alex,  Aa/mi: 
Dnmwt),  a  city  in  the  triW  of  Zehulun.  given  to 
the  Merarite  Invite!*  (Josh,  xxi.  35).  The  name 
does  not  occur  in  the  list  of  cities  Wlonging  to  the 
tribe  (Josh.  xix.  1IM«).  In  the  list  of  Lcvitiral 
cities  in  1  (  hr.  vi.  77  occurs  Kimmox,  accurately 

Rimniono  03^3*7),   which  may  possibly  be  a 

sanation  of  Diinnah,  T  l>cing  often  changed  into 

"1.  In  this  case  Kimmon  is  probably  the  real  name 
(Bertheau,  (Jhronik,  72,  73;  Movers,  Chronik,  72). 

(i. 

DITMON,  THE  w ATE m*  of  (P~*"T  N3  :  rb 
tSmp  rb  Atipuiv.  Alex.  Ptufjwv:  [Comp.  Ai&wt>:\ 
l>il*yn),  some  streams  on  the  eaat  of  the  Dead  .Sea, 
fn  the  land  of  M«»ab,  against  which  Isaiah  is  here 
uttering  denunciations  (I*,  xv.  !t).  Irom  Dibon 
being  named  in  vene  2  of  this  chapter,  as  well  as 
in  tlie  lists  of  Mouhite  towns  in  Jer.  xlviii.,  and  no 
dace  named  I  >imoii  Wing  elsewhere  mentioned  as 
iJonging  to  Moab,  G.tHeniiw  (Comm.  ubrr  </.  Ji». 
\ .  534)  conjectures  that  the  two  names  are  the  same, 
the  form     Dimon  "  Wing  use<l  for  the  sake  of  the 

play  between  it  and  the  word  Mm  (D^f)  "  blood." 
[Dibon,  1.]  G. 

DIMONAH  (HT^vj  [„  witting]-. '•ptypAi 
Alex.  Aipmv*:  Diimnn),  a  city  in  the  south  of 
Judak,  tlie  jxirt  bordering  on  the  desert  of  Iduma-a 
(Josh.  xv.  22).  Dimonah  is  mentioned  in  the 
Onomatticon,  but  wjis  evidently  not  known  to 
Eusebius  and  Jerome,  nor  has  it  been  identified  in 
later  times.  It  proliably  occurs  under  the  altered 
oame  of  Dibon  [2J  in  Neh.  xi.  25.  (;. 

•  Knobel  (Jitun,  p.  423)  thinks  Dibon  (  = 
Dimonah)  may  W  e>l~/)lirif>,  a  heap  of  ruins  on  the 
bank  of  a  Wady  of  that  name,  north-east  of  TtU 
ArM  (Arad).  See  Van  dc  Velde,  Memoir,  p.  252. 
Robinson  writes  the  name  Elultib  (MM.  lift.  ii. 
473,  1st  ed.).  Keil  and  I>clitz*ch  regard  this  con- 
jecture as  possibly  correct  (Hook  of  JotJiwi,  p.  l.YJ). 

H. 

DI'N  AH  (n3>^T,  jwiged  or  avenged,  from  the 
lame  root  sis  Dan  [object  of  ttrife,  Dietr.  in  Gee. 
b  Ch«UL  Wdcttrb.  Gte  Aufl.J :  Afko:  Dwa), 


|  the  daughter  of  Jacob  by  Leah  (Gen  in.  31). 
She  accompanied  her  father  from  Mesopotamia  to 
Canaan,  and,  having  ventured  among  the  inhahi- 
Unts,  was  violated  by  Shechem  tlie  son  of  Hamor, 
the  chieftain  of  the  territory  in  which  her  father 
had  settled  ((Jen.  xxxiv.).  Her  age  at  this  time, 
judging  by  the  subsequent  notice  of  Joseph's  age 
(Gen.  xxxvii.  2),  may  have  been  from  13  to  15,  tlie 
ordinary  jieriod  of  marriage  in  Eastern  countries 
(Lane's  Mini.  F.gyjtt.  i.  21)8).  Shechem  proposed 
to  make  the  usual  reparation  by  paying  a  sum  to 
the  father  and  marrying  her  (Gen.  xxxiv.  12);  such 
reparation  woidd  have  been  deemed  sufficient  under 
the  Mosaic  bw  (Deut.  xxii.  28,  2*J)  among  tlie 
memWrs  of  the  Hebrew  nation.  But  in  this  case 
the  suitor  was  an  alien,  and  tlie  crown  of  the  offense 
consisted  in  it*  having  been  committed  by  an  alien 
against  the  favored  people  of  God ;  he  had  "  wrought 
folly  in  Israel  "  (xxxiv.  7).  The  proposals  of  Hamor, 
» ho  acted  as  his  deputy,  were  framed  on  the  recog- 
nition of  the  hitherto  complete  separation  of  the  two 
peoples;  he  proposed  the  fusion  of  tlie  two  by  the 
establishment  of  tlie  rights  of  intermarriage  and 
commerce;  just  as  among  the  Romans  the  jut 
amnuliii  and  the  jut  commtrcii  constituted  the 
essence  of  cicitnt.  The  sons  of  Jacob,  Wnt  upon 
revenge,  availed  themselves  of  the  eagerness  which 
Shechem  showed,  to  effect  their  purpose ;  they 
demanded,  as  a  condition  of  the  proposed  union, 
the  circumcision  of  the  Shechemites:  the  practice 
could  not  have  been  unknown  to  the  Hivites,  for 
the  l'bcenicians  (Her.  ii.  104),  and  probably  most 
of  the  (  anaanite  tribes  were  circumcised.  They 
therefore  assented ;  and  on  the  third  day,  when  the 
pain  and  fever  resulting  from  the  operation  were  at 
the  highest  [Cihcusk ihio.n],  Simeon  and  Levi, 
own  brothers  to  Dinah,  as  Joseph  us  observes  (A.iL 
i.  21,§  1;  ifM^rpioi  aitKpoi),  attacked  them 
unexpectedly,  slew  all  the  males  and  plundered 
their  city.  Jacob's  remark  (ver.  30)  does  not  im- 
ply any  guiltiness  on  the  part  of  his  sons  in  this 
transaction ;  for  the  brothers  were  regarded  as  the 
proj»er  guardians  of  tlieir  sister's  honor,  as  is  still 
the  case  among  the  Hedouins ;  but  he  dreaded  the 
revenge  of  the  neighboring  peoples,  and  even  of  the 
■family  of  Hamor,  some  of  whom  appear  to  hare 
I  survived  the  massacre  (Judg.  ix.  28).  His  escape, 
which  was  wonderfid,  considering  the  extreme  rigor 
I  with  which  the  bws  of  blood-revenge  have  in  all 
ages  prevailed  in  the  Last  [Hunid,  Revenger 
ok),  is  ascril>ed  to  the  specbl  interference  of  Jeho- 
vah (xxxv.  5).  Josephus  omits  all  reference  to  the 
treachery  of  the  sons  of  Jacob,  and  expbins  the  easy 
capture  of  the  city  as  occurring  during  the  celebra- 
tion of  a  feast  (Ant.  i.  21,  §  2).  Tlie  object  for 
which  this  narrative  is  introduced  into  the  book  of 
Genesis  probably  is,  partly,  to  expbin  the  allusion 
in  Gen.  xlix.  5-7,  and  partly  to  exhibit  the  conse- 
quences of  any  association  on  the  part  of  the 
Hebrews  with  the  heathens  atmut  them.  Kwald 
(GetchUhte,  i.  488)  assumes  that  the  historical 
foundation  of  the  narrative  was  furnished  by  an 
actual  fusion  of  the  nomad  Israelites  with  the 
aoorigines  of  Shechem,  on  the  ground  that  the 
j  daughters  of  the  patriarchs  are  generally  noticed 
iwith  an  ethnological  view;  the  form  in  which  tb» 
|  narrative  appears  Wing  merely  the  coloring  of  a 
bte  author:  such  a  view  appears  to  us  perfectly 
inconsistent  with  the  letter  and  the  spirit  of  the 

W.  L.  B. 
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DINIIABAH 


rcuoiO  Dined,  Ezr.  iv.  9),  the  name  of  some  of  the 
Cuthasan  colonists  who  were  placed  in  the  cities  of 
Samaria  by  tlie  Assyrian  governor,  alter  the  con- 
quest and  captivity  of  the  ten  tribes  under  Sbal- 
ruaneser.  They  remained  under  the  dominion  of 
Persia,  and  united  with  their  fellow-colonists  in 
opposition  to  the  .lews;  but  nothing  more  is  known 
of  them.  Junius  (Comm.  in  loc.),  without  any 
authority  "dentifies  them  with  tlie  people  known  to 
geographet*  by  the  name  DtnnanL    W.  A.  \V. 

DINHA'BAH  (H^rw  [,,erh.  =  H^T. 
depn tsion,  i>w  land,  Dietr.]:  Atvya&d'-  Dinaba ; 
(ien.  xxxvi.  .'{2;  1  Chr.  i.  43).  the  capital  city,  and 
prolMiMy  the  birthplace,  of  IW-la.  son  of  Beor,  king 
of  VAom.  Kusebius  (Oiuonagtinm,  s.  v.)  mentions 
a  village  Daunca  (Dainnaha.  Jerome),  eight  miles 
from  Areopolis,  or  Ar  of  Moah  (on  the  road  to  Ar-  | 
non:  Jerome),  and  another  on  Mount  l'eor,  seven 
miles  from  Esbus  (Ileslilwn);  but  neither  of  these 
has  claim  to  be  the  Dinhahah  of  Scripture.  H.  Jo- 
seph, in  his  Targum  (on  1  Chr.  i.  43,  ed.  Wilkins), 
finds  a  significance  in  the  name.  After  identifying 
Balaam  the  son  of  Beor  with  Laban  the  Syrian,  he 
adds,  "  And  the  name  of  his  capital  city  was  Din- 
hahah, for  it  was  given  (n^JT'/TS)  him  as 
a  present."  With  as  Uttle  probabUity  Gesenius 
conjectured  tliat  it  might  signify  dmninug,  i.  e.  locus 
direplionis,  i.  e.  pratlonum  latibuium.  The  name 
is  not  uncommon  among  Semitic  races.  Ptolemy 
(v.  lb,  §  24)  mentions  Aava^a  in  ralmyrenc  Syria, 
afterwards  a  bishop's  see;  and  according  to  Zosimus 
(iii.  27)  there  was  a  Aayifiv  in  Babylonia.  (Kno- 

bel,  Genesis.)    The  Peshito  Syriac  has  «~^^?. 

Daihab,  probably  a  mistake  for  «-^vTUt. 

W.  A.  W^ 

•  DINNER.  [Meals.] 

DIONYS'IA  (Atoyfota:  Bacchanalia),  "the 
feast  of  Bacchus,"  which  was  celebrated,  especially 
in  Liter  times,  with  wild  extravagance  and  licentious 
enthusiasm.  Women,  as  well  as  men,  joined  in  the 
processions  (d'tcurot),  acting  tlie  part  of  Ma?nads, 
crowned  with  ivy  and  bearing  the  thyrsus  (cf.  Ovid, 
Vast.  iii.  707  ft*. ;  Broukh.  ad  Tib.  'iii.  (J,  2,  who 
gives  a  coin  of  Ma  runt  ui,  liearing  a  head  of  Diony- 
sus crowned  with  ivy);  and  the  phallus  was  a  prin- 
cipal object  in  the  train  (Herod,  ii.  48,  49).  Shortly 
before  the  persecution  of  Antiochus  Epiphancs,  168 
B.  C,  in  which  the  Jews  "  were  compiled  to  go  in 
procession  to  Bacchus  carrying  ivy  "  (2  Mace.  vi. 
7),  the  secret  celebration  of  the  Itacchaualia  in 
Italy  had  been  revealed  to  the  Itoman  senate  (u.  c. 
186).  The  whole  state  was  alarmed  hy  the  descrip- 
tion of  the  excesses  with  which  the  festival  was 
attended  (I iv.  xxxix.  8  H'. ),  and  a  decree  was  passed 
forbidding  its  olmenance  in  Borne  or  Italy.  This 
(act  offers  the  best  commentary  on  the  conduct  of 
Antiochus;  for  it  is  evident  tliat  rites  which  were 
felt  to  l>e  incompatible  with  the  comparative  sim- 
plicity of  early  Poman  worship  must  have  l>een  pe- 
juliarly  revolting  to  .lews  of  the  Hasmomran  age 
'cf.  Herod,  iv.  7'J,  2*v0ai  rou  Baxx«" iv  irtpt  j 
EW-nfftv  6vttSl(ooai).  B.  F.  W. 

DIONYSIUS  THE  AREOP'AGITE! 
[Aiovvaiot  6  'Aptowayirnt,  Acts  xvii.  34),  an  j 
■niineut  Athenian,  converted  to  Christianity  by  tlie 


a  •  Th«  Greeks  have 


a  little  chapel  consecrated  to 
north  side  of  tho 


preaching  of  St.  Paul.  Euseb.  (//.  E.  ill.  4)  i 
him,  on  the  authority  of  Dionysius,  bishop  of 
Corinth,  to  have  been  first  bishop  of  Athens  (sec 
also  II.  K.  ir.  23).  According  to  a  later  tradition 
given  in  the  martyrologies  on  the  authority  of 
Aristides  the  apologist,  he  suffered  martyrdom  at 
Athens.  On  the  writings  which  were  once  sup- 
posed to  have  had  Dionysius  for  their  author,  but 
which  are  now  confessed  to  be  spurious  and  the 
production  of  some  N'eo-PlatonisU  of  the  6th  cen- 
tury, sec  an  elaborate  discussion  in  Hcrxog's  Kncy- 
Unjkiflif ;  and  for  further  legends  respecting  him- 
self, Suidas  s.  e.,  and  the  article  in  the  Diciiotmry 
of  Biography  and  Myt/tokyy."  II.  A. 

DIONY'SUS  (AioWos,  AttZvwos,  of  uncer- 
tain derivation),  also  called  Barents  (B&kx0*/ 
'icucxos,  the  nvisy  gtnl:  after  tlie  time  of  Herod- 
otus), was  properly  tlie  god  of  wine-  In  Homer 
he  appears  simply  as  tlie  "frenzied"  god  (//.  vi. 
132),  and  yet  "a  joy  to  mortals"  (//.  xiv.  32o); 
but  in  later  times  the  most  varied  attributes  were 
centred  in  him  as  tlie  source  of  the  luxuriant  fer- 
tility of  nature,  and  the  god  of  civilization,  glad- 
ness, and  inspiration.  The  eastern  wanderings  of 
Dionysus  are  well  known  (Strab.  xv.  7,  p.  687; 
Diet.  B'unjr.  s.  v.),  but  they  do  not  seem  to  have 
left  any  special  trace  in  Palestine  (yet  cf.  Luc.  dt 
Syria  Dta,  p.  886,  ed.  Bened.).  His  worship, 
however,  was  greatly  modified  by  the  incorporation 
of  Eastern  elements,  and  assumed  the  twofold  form 
of  wild  orgies  [Dionysia]  and  mystic  rites.  To 
the  Jew  Dionysus  would  necessarily  appear  as  tlie 
embodiment  of  paganism  in  its  most  material  shape, 
sanctioning  the  most  tumultuous  passions  and  the 
worst  excesses.  Thus  Tacitus  (Hist.  v.  5)  rejects 
the  tradition  that  the  Jews  worshipped  Bacchus 
(Liberum  patrern ;  cf.  Plut.  QutxsL  Cone,  ir.  6), 
on  the  ground  of  the  "  entire  diversity  of  their  prin- 
ciples" ("nequaquam  congrucntibus  institutes  "), 
though  he  interprets  this  difference  to  their  discredit. 
The  consciousness  of  the  fundamental  opposition 
of  the  God  of  Israel  and  Dionysus  explains  the 
punishment  which  Ptolema>us  Philopator  inflicted 
on  tlie  Jews  (3  Mace.  ii.  2'J),  "  branding  then)  with 
the  ivy-leaf  of  Dionysus,"  though  Dionysus  may 
have  been  the  patron  god  of  the  Ptolemies  (Grimm, 
on  the  Mace).  And  it  must  have  been  from  the 
same  circumstance  that  Nicanor  is  said  to  hare 
threatened  to  erect  a  temple  of  Dionysus  upon  the 
site  of  the  Temple  at  Jerusalem  (2  Mace,  xiv.  33). 

B.  F.  W. 

DIOSCOBINTHIUS.  [Months.] 

DIOT'REPHES  (Aiorpc^s  [Jore-mmr- 
Uhtd\),  a  Christian  mentioned  in  3  John  9,  as 
<pi\owpwTtvvv  in  some  church  to  which  St.  John 
had  written,  and  which,  on  account  cf  his  influence, 
did  not  receive  the  Apostle's  authority,  nor  the  mes- 
sengers whom  he  had  sent.  It  is  entirely  uncer- 
tain what  church  is  meant,  as  it  is  who  Gaius  was, 
to  whom  the  epistle  is  addressed.  [G.uua.] 

II.  A. 

•  For  interesting  remarks  on  the  character  of 
Diotrephes  and  his  probable  motives  for  such  vio- 
lent opposition  to  the  Ajiostle,  the  reader  is  referred 
to  Neander's  Pflanzuny,  ii.  647,  648  (Kobinson't 
revised  tr.  p.  376).  See  also  Liicke,  Diutcrdieck 
and  Braune  (l-an^e's  Btielwerk,  Thcil  xv.)  os 
John's  Third  Epistle.  H. 
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DISCIPLE 

DISCIPLE.  [Education;  ScitbOiA.] 
•  DISCOVER  U  often  used  in  the  A.  V.  in  the 
tense  of  to  unan-tr,  e.  </.  Deut.  xxii.  30;  2  Sam. 
nii.  1C ;  Is.  xxii.  8;  Mic.  i.  6.  «  The  voice  of  the 
Loki>  dincorrrtth  the  forests  "  (Ps.  xxir.  timt  is, 
the  thundorliolt  strips  the  trees  of  their  bark, 
brandies,  and  leaves.  A. 

DISCUS  (SiWoj).  one  of  the  exercise*  in  the 
Grecian  gymnasia,  which  .lawn  the  high-priest  in- 
troduced  among  the  .lews  in  the  time  of  Aiitiochns 
Epiphanes.  and  which  he  induced  e\en  the  priests 
to  practice  (2  Mace.  iv.  14).  The  discus  was  a 
circular  plate  of  stone  or  metal,  made  fur  throwing 
to  a  distance  as  an  exercise  of  strength  and  dex- 
terity. It  was  indeed  one  of  the  principal  gym- 
nastic exercises  of  the  Greeks,  and  was  practiced  in 
the  heroic  age.  (I'or  details  and  authorities,  see 
Did.  of  Or.  y*  Rom.  Ant.  •-  v.) 


MkiImIim.    (Osterfcy,  Denk.  drr  alt. 

no.  139.) 


vol  1. 


DISEASES.  [Medicine.] 

DISH.   (1.)  Gesen.  p.  965:  see  Basin. 

(2.)  nnb!?,  in  plur.  only  HTlVj,  RI^Tf, 

W  nilv2  :  vtp'tffiHh  &  aK&fruTTpos,  \tfiris:  va$, 

ebes.    (3.)  rPl?n  :  see  Charger. 

In  N.  T.  Tpv$\loy,  Matt.  xxvi.  23,  Mark  xir. 
20.  In  ancient  Kgypl,  and  also  in  Judiea.  guests 
at  the  table  handled  their  food  with  the  fingers, 
hut  spoon*  were  used  for  soup  or  other  liquid  food, 
when  required  (Wilkinson,  Anr.  I'.ijypf.  i.  181,  2d 
ed.).  The  Maine  is  the  ease  in  modem  Egypt.  Rich 
person  breaks  off  a  small  piece  ol  bread,  dips  it  in 
the  dish,  and  then  conveys  it  to  his  mouth,  together 
with  a  sm  ill  jKirtion  of  the  meat  or  other  contents 
af  the  dish.  To  pick  out  a  delicate  morsel  and 
band  it  to  a  friend  is  esteemed  a  compliment,  and 
to  refuse  such  an  ottering  is  contrary  to  good  man- 
ners. Judas  dipping  his  hand  in  the  same  dish 
with  our  Ix»rd  was  showing  especial  friendliness  and 

ntimacy.  TpvfiKiov  is  used  in  LXX.  for  rHS??, 
pmetimes  in  A.  V.  » charter"  (Ex.  xxv.  2(»: 
fum.  iv.  7,  vii.  13,  10).  This  is  also  rendered 
cotpAij  or  half  sextarius,  i.  t.  protably  a  cup  or 
Wx  ruber  than  »  dish.    TpvP\!or  is  in  Vulg. 
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Matt.  xxvi.  23,  pirojnu;  in  Mark  xiv.  20,  catmua. 
(Schleusner,  Ltx.  in  A*.  T.  rpv&Kioy;  Ijums,  Mod, 
AV/y/rt.  i.  103 ;  Chardin,  Voy.  iv.  53,  54 ;  Niebuhr, 
JJttcr.  de  tArob.  p.  40).    [Ha.si.N-]    II.  W.  P. 

DPSHAN  (77^  [antelope]:  [in  Gen.,]  'Pi- 
au>v\  [Alex.  PttaW,  in  1  C'hr.,  Worn.  Atactic;  ver. 
38,  Vat.  omits,  Alex.  Pta**;  ver.  42,  Vat.  Alex. 
Aai(Tu>t>-}  Disin),  the  youngest  son  of  Seir  the 
Horite  (Gen.  xxxvi.  21,  28,  30;  1  C'hr.  i.  38,  42). 

W.  L.  B. 

DISHON  (i^l  [antelope]:  &nv&»:  It- 
son).  1.  The  fifth  son  of  Seir  (Gen.  xxxvi.  21, 
26,  30:  1  Chr.  i.  38). 

2.  [In  1  Chr.,  Aaioocv.]  The  ton  of  Anah 
and  grandson  of  Seir  (Gen.  xxxvi.  25;  1  Chr.  i. 
41).  Dishon  and  Dishan  belong  to  the  same  toot, 
which  may  possibly  reappear  in  the  name  Dtitk 
noticed  by  Abulfeda  (l/Ut.  Anttitl.  p.  1%).  The 
geographical  position  of  the  trilies  descended  from 
these  patriarciis  is  uneertain.  Knoliel  {Comm.  in 
loc. )  places  them  to  E.  and  S.  E.  of  the  Oulf  of 
Aktibo,  on  the  ground  that  the  names  of  the  son* 
of  Dishon,  Eshlun,  and  Hemdan  may  1*  identified 
with  I'tb  iny  and  llunu  idij.  branches  of  the  trilte 
of  Omrnn.  Such  identifications  must  lie  received 
with  caution,  as  similar  names  are  found  in  other 
parts  of  Arabia  —  //  tnvU,  for  instance,  near  Tayf, 
and  again  l/>tmilo»,  which  !>ears  a  still  closer  re- 
semblance to  the  original  name,  near  Sm>t  (Burck- 
hardfs  Arabia,  i.  156,  ii.  376).  W.  L.  B. 

•  DISSOLVE  has  once  (Dan.  v.  16)  the  an- 
tiquated sense  of  "solve,"  "explain."  liclshazzar 
says  to  Daniel:  "And  I  have  heard  of  thee,  that 
thou  canst  make  interpretations,  and  dis#4vt 
doubts,"  Ac.  (A.  V.).  II- 

DISPERSION,  THE  JEWS  OF  THE 
or  simply  The  Dispersion,  was  the  general  title 
applied  to  thone  .lews  who  remained  settled  in 
foreign  countries  after  the  return  from  the  Baby- 
lonian exile,  and  during  the  period  of  the  second 
Temple.    The  original  word  applied  to  these  foreigi 

settlers  (iTl  *3;  cf.  Jcr.  xxiv.  5,  xxviii.  4,  Ac,  front 

H^S,  to  strip  naked;  so  Kmbj  "32,  Ezr.  vi 
16)  conveys  the  notion  of  spoliation  and  Itereave- 
mcnt,  as  of  men  removed  from  the  Temple  and  honif 
of  their  fathers;  but  in  the  l.XX.  the  ideas  of  ■ 
"sojourning"  (juf  rooccaia)  and  of  a  "colony" 
fairoiKi'a)  were  combined  with  that  of  a  "captiT- 
'tv  "  (aixjaaAwj-Za),  while  the  tenn  "  dis|tersion 

(5taairopct,  first  in  Deut.  xxviii.  25,  HI^T;  cf.  Jer. 
xxxiv.  17),  which  finally  prevailed,  seemed  to  imply 
that  the  |>eople  thus  scattered  "  to  the  utmost  part* 
of  heaven  "  (Deut.  xxx.  4),  "  in  bondage  atiK>ng  the 
Gentiles"  (2  Mace.  i.  27),  and  shut  out  from  the 
full  priwleges  of  the  chosen  race  (John  vii.  35), 
should  \et  l>c  as  the  seed  sown  for  a  future  harvest 
(cf.  Is.  xlix.  6  Hcb.)  in  the  strange  lands  where 
they  found  a  temporary  resting-place  (1  I'et.  i.  1, 
wapfiriofiuoti  HicuTwopas)-  Ihe  schism  which  had 
divided  the  first  kingdom  was  forgotten  in  the  re- 
sults of  the  general  calamity.  The  dispersion  waa 
not  limited  to  the  exiles  of  Judah,  but  included 
"the  twelve  tril>es  "  (Jam.  i.  1.  rats  otittKa  >pv 
Atuf  T<m  iv  rrj  liatxwopi),  which  expressed  the 
completeness  of  the  whole  Jewish  nation  (Acts  xxvi. 

The  Dispersion,  as  a  distinct,  element  influencing 
the  entire  character  of  the  Jews,  dates  frcm  the 
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Babylonian  exile.  Uncertain  legends  point  to  ear- 
lier settlements  in  Arabia,  Ethiopia,  and  Abyssinia; 
but  even  if  these  settlements  were  made,  they  were 
Isolated  and  casual,  while  the  Dispersion,  of  which 
Babylon  was  the  acknowledged  centre,  was  the  out- 
ward proof  that  a  faith  hail  succeeded  to  a  king- 
dom. Apart  from  the  necessary  influence  which 
Jewish  communities  bound  by  common  laws,  en- 
nobled by  the  possession  of  the  same  truths,  and 
animated  by  kindred  hopes,  must  have  exercised  on 
the  nations  among  whom  they  were  scattered,  the 
difficulties  which  set  aside  the  literal  observance  of 
the  Mosaic  ritual  led  to  a  wider  view  of  the  scope 
of  the  law,  and  a  stronger  sense  of  its  spiritual  sig- 
nificance. Outwardly  and  inwardly,  by  its  effect* 
both  on  the  Gentiles  and  on  the  people  of  Israel, 
the  Dispersion  appears  to  have  lieen  the  clearest 
providential  preparation  for  the  spread  of  Chris- 
tianity. 

But  while  the  fact  of  a  recognized  Dispersion 
must  have  weakened  the  local  and  ceremonial  in- 
fluences which  were  essential  to  the  first  training 
of  the  people  of  God,  the  Dispersion  was  still  bound 
together  in  itself  and  to  its  mother  country  by  re- 
ligious ties.  The  Temple  was  the  acknowledged 
centre  of  Judaism,  and  the  faithful  Jew  everywhere 
contributed  the  half-shekel  towards  its  maintenance 

(to  SftpaxMO".  Matt-  xvu-  cf-  Mishna,  Shtka- 
lim.  7,  4;  Joseph.  Ant.  xvi.  fi);  and,  in  part  at 
least,  tins  ecclesiastical  calendar  was  fixed  at  Jeru- 
salem, whence  beacon-fires  spread  abroad  the  true 
date  of  the  new  moons  (Mishna,  Roth-IIntltann,  2, 
4).  The  tribute  was  indeed  the  simplest  and  most 
striking  outward  proof  of  the  religious  unity  of  the 
nation.  Treasuries  were  established  to  receive  the 
payments  of  different  district*  (Joseph.  Ant.  xviii. 
9,  1 ;  cf.  Ant.  xvi.  6,  5,  §  6),  and  the  collected  sums 
were  forwarded  to  Jerusalem,  as  in  later  times  the 
Mohammedan  offerings  were  sent  to  Mecca  (Jost, 
Geseh.  d.  Jmltnih.  i.  337  n.;  Cic.  pro  Flacco, 
18). 

At  the  beginning  of  the  Christian  era  the  Dis- 
persion was  divided  into  three  great  sections,  the 
Babylonian,  the  Syrian,  the  Egyptian.  Precedence 
was  yielded  to  the  first.  The  jealousy  which  had 
originally  existed  between  the  poor  who  returned 
to  Palestine  and  their  wealthier  countrymen  at 
Babylon  had  passed  away,  and  Gamaliel  wrote  "  to 
the  sons  of  the  Dispersion  in  Babylonia,  and  to  our 
brethren  in  Media  .  .  .  and  to  all  the  Dispersion 
of  Israel  "  (Frankel,  MvtutUtclirifl,  1853,  p.  413). 
From  Iiabykm  the  Jews  spread  throughout  Persia, 
Media,  and  I'arthLi;  but  the  settlements  in  China 
oclong  to  a  modern  date  (Frankel,  /.  c.  p.  4(53). 
The  few  details  of  their  history  which  have  been 
preserved  bear  witness  to  their  prosperity  and  influ- 
ence (Joseph.  Ant.  xiii.  2,  §  2  f.,  xviii.  9).  No 
schools  of  learning  are  noticed,  but  Hillel  tins  Elder 
and  Nahum  the  Mede  are  mentioned  as  coming 
from  Babylon  to  Jerusalem  (Frankel). 

The  Greek  conquests  in  Asia  extended  the  limits 
of  tbo  Dispersion.  Selcucus  Nieator  transplanted 
Urge  bodies  of  Jewish  colonists  from  Babylonia  to 
the  capitals  of  his  western  provinces.  His  policy 
wa*  followed  by  his  successor,  Antiochus  the  Great; 
snd  the  persecutions  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes  only 
served  to  push  forward  the  Jewish  emigration  to 
the  remoter  district*  of  his  empire.  In  Armenia 
the  Jews  arrived  at  the  greatest  dignities,  and  Nis- 
tbia  l«ecame  a  new  centre  of  colonization  (Frankel, 
pp.  454-456).  The  Jews  of  Cappadocia  (1  Pet.  i. 
I)  sue  casually  mentioned  in  the  Mishna;  and  a 


prince  and  princess  of  Adiabene  adopted  the  Jewish 
faith  only  30  years  before  the  destruction  of  tba 
Temple  (Joseph.  Ant.  xx.  2).  Large  settlements 
of  Jews  were  established  in  Cyprus,  in  the  islands 
of  the  *£gsean  (Cos,  Debs:  Joseph.  Ant.  xiv.  10) 
and  on  the  western  coast  of  Asia  Minor  (Ephesus, 
Miletus,  Pergamus,  Halicamassus,  Sardis:  Joseph. 
Ant.  1.  c).  The  Romans  confirmed  to  them  the 
privileges  which  they  had  obtained  from  the  Syrian 
kings;  and  though  they  were  exposed  to  sudden 
outbursts  of  popular  violence  (Joseph.  Ant.  xviii.  9; 
B.  J.  vii.  3),  the  Jews  of  the  Syrian  provinces 
gradually  formed  a  closer  connection  with  their  new 
homes,  and  together  with  the  Greek  language 
adopted  in  many  respects  Greek  ideas.  [Hellen- 
ists.] 

This  Hellenizing  tendency,  however,  found  it* 
most  free  development  at  Alexandria  [Alexan- 
dria]. The  Jewish  settlements  established  there 
by  Alexander  and  Ptolemy  I.  became  the  source  of 
the  African  Dispersion,  which  spread  over  the  north 
coast  of  Africa,  and  perhaps  inland  to  Abyssinia 
(the  Falniha).  At  Cyrene  (Joseph.  Ant.  xiv.  7 
§  2;  Jason)  and  Berenice  (Tripoli)  the  Jewish  in- 
habitants formed  a  considerable  portion  of  the  pop- 
ulation, and  an  inscription  lately  discovered  at  the 
Litter  place  (Frankel  p.  422)  speaks  of  the  justice 
and  clemency  which  tbey  received  from  a  Homan 
governor  (cf.  Joseph.  Ant.  xvi.  6,  §  5).  The  Afri- 
can Dispersion,  like  all  other  Jews,  preserved  their 
veneration  for  the  "  holy  city "  (Philo,  Ltg.  ad 
C'm'uwi,  §  36;  in  Flacc.  c.  7),  and  recognized  the 
universal  claims  of  the  Temple  by  the  annual  trib- 
ute (Joseph.  /.  c.)  But  the  distinction  in  language 
led  to  wider  differences,  which  were  averted  in  Bab- 
ylon by  the  currency  of  an  Aramaic  dialect.  The 
Scriptures  were  no  longer  read  on  the  Sabbath 
(Frankel,  p.  420;  V,rrstudUn,  p.  52  ff.),  and  no 
fire-signals  conveyed  the  dates  of  the  new  moons  to 
Egypt  (cf.  Frankel,  p.  419,  n.).  Still  the  national 
spirit  of  the  African  Jews  was  not  destroyed. 
After  the  destruction  of  the  Temple  the  Zealot* 
found  a  reception  in  Cyrene  (Joseph.  B.  J.  vii.  11  >; 
and  towards  the  close  of  the  reign  of  Trajan,  a.  d. 
115,  the  Jewish  population  in  Africa  rose  with  ter- 
rible ferocity  (Dion,  lxviii.  32).  The  insurrection 
was  put  down  by  a  war  of  extermination  (Euseb. 
//.  K.  iv.  2);  and  the  remnant  who  escaped  estab- 
lished themselves  on  the  opposite  coast  of  Europe, 
as  the  beginning  of  a  new  Dispersion. 

The  Jewish  settlements  in  Koine  were  consequent 
upon  the  occupation  of  Jerusalem  by  Pompey,  a.  c. 
63.  The  captives  and  emigrants  whom  he  brought 
with  him  were  located  in  the  trans-Tibcrine  quar- 
ter, and  by  degrees  rose  in  station  and  importance 
(Philo,  Ltg.  ad  Cnium,  §  23  ff.).  They  were 
favored  by  Augustus  and  Tilarius  after  the  fall  of 
Sejanus  (Philo,  L  c);  and  a  Jewish  school  was 
founded  at  Home  (Frankel,  p.  459).  In  the  reigu 
of  Claudius  [Claudius]  the  Jews  became  objects 
of  suspicion  from  their  immense  numbers  (Dion, 
lx.  6);  and  the  internal  disputes  consequent,  per- 
haps, upon  the  preaching  of  Christianity,  led  to 
their  banishment  from  the  city  (Suet.  Cinud.  25: 
"  Judaws  impubsore  Chresto  assidue  tumultuantee 
Koma  expulit."  Acts  xviii.  2).  This  expulsion, 
if  general,  can  only  have  been  temporary,  for  in  a 
few  years  the  Jews  at  Home  were  numerous  (Acta 
xxviii.  17  ff.),  and  continued  to  be  sufficiently  cos* 
spicuous  to  attract  the  attention  of  the  satirists 
(Mart  Ep.  xi.  94;  Juv.  SaL  iii.  14). 

The  influence  of  the  Dispersion  on  the  rapid  pro 
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The  course  of  the  apostolic  preaching  followed  in  a 
regular  progress  tho  line  of  Jewish  settlements. 
The  mixed  assembly  from  which  the  first  converts 
were  gathered  on  the  day  of  Pentecost  represented 
each  division  of  the  Dispersion  (Acts  ii.  9-11;  (1) 
Parthian*  ....  Mesopotamia;  (2)  Judaea  (i.  e. 
Syria)  .  .  .  Paraphylia;  (3)  Egypt  .  .  .  Greece; 
(4)  Romans  .  .  .  I.  and  these  converts  naturally 
prepared  the  way  for  the  Apostles  in  the  interval 
which  preceded  the  beginning  of  the  separate  a|>os- 
tolic  missions.  The  names  of  the  seven  deacons 
are  all  Greek,  and  one  is  specially  descritted  as  a 
proselyte  (Acts  vi.  5).  Tlie  church  at  Antioch,  by 
which  St.  Paul  was  entrusted  with  his  great  work 
among  the  heathen  (Acts  xiii.  1),  included  llarna- 
bas  of  Cyprus  (Acts  iv.  30),  Lucius  of  Cyrene,  and 
Simeon,  surname*!  Niger ;  and  among  his  "  fellow- 
laborers  at  a  later  time  are  found  Aquila  of  Pon- 
tus  (AcU  xviii.  2),  Apollos  of  Alexandria  (Acts 
xviii.  24;  cf.  1  Cor.  iii.  0),  and  I'rbanus  (Horn.  xvi. 
9),  and  Clement  (Phil.  iv.  3),  whose  names,  at 
least,  are  Homan.  Antioch  itself  became  a  centre 
of  the  Christian  Church  (Acts  xiii.  1,  xiv.  20,  xv. 
22,  xviii.  22),  as  it  had  been  of  the  Jewish  Disper- 
sion ;  aud  throughout  the  apostolic  journeys  the 
Jews  were  the  class  to  whom  "  it  was  necessary 
(iwayKcuov)  that  the  wort!  of  Cod  should  be  first 
ipoken  "  (Acts  xiii.  40),  and  they  in  turn  were 
united  with  the  mass  of  the  population  by  the  in- 
termediate body  of  "the  devout  "  (ol  at&dntvoi), 
which  had  recognized  in  various  degrees  » the  faith 
of  the  Cod  of  Israel." 

The  most  important  original  authorities  on  tlie 
Dispersion  are  Joseph.  Ant.  xiv.  10,  xiv.  7;  c. 
Apum.  ii.  5;  Philo,  U<j.  <vt  Caium ;  id.  c.  Fine- 
am.  Frankel  has  collected  the  various  points  to-  { 
gether  in  an  exhaustive  essay  in  his  Mowit**chrift,  : 
Nor.  Dec.  1853,  409-411,  449-451.  Cf.  JoV, 
Getch.  d.  Jtulrnth.  i.  330-344;  Ewald,  Vetch,  d. 
V<Ake$  Israel,  iv.  13.  F.  W. 

*  DISTAFF,  Prov.  xxxi.  19.  [SriNMNO.] 

•  DIVES.     See  the  last   paragraph  under 

/.AZARCS. 

DIVINATION  CODrp :  parr^a,  Ez.  xiii. 

7;  nayta,  Wisd.  xvii.  7;  0*2tT?,  QappmKtla, 

tenejicium,  dicinntio,  Is.  xlvii.  9;  vpia- 
p6s,  Ac.).  This  art  "of  taking  an  aim  of  divine 
matters  by  human,  which  cannot  but  breed  mixt- 
ure of  imaginations  "  (Hacon,  As*,  xvii.)  has  lieen 
universal  in  all  ages,  and  all  nations  :Uike,  civilized 
and  savage.  It  arises  from  an  impression  tliat  in 
the  absence  of  direct,  visible,  guiding  Providence, 
the  Deity  suffers  his  will  to  Is;  known  to  men, 
partly  by  inspiring  those  who  from  purity  of  ehar- 
scter  or  elevation  of  spirit  are  susceptible  of  the 
divine  afflatus  (OfouaVrm,  ivdovouxarai,  iic- 
rrariKol),  and  partly  by  giving  jierpetual  indica- 
tions of  the  future,  which  must  be  learnt  from  ex- 
perience and  observation  (Cic.  hit.  i.  18;  Plin. 
xxx.  5).  'Ilie  first  kind  of  divination  was  called 
Natural  (orex™*.  ■  A8»8o*toj)  in  which  the  tne- 
iium  of  inspiration  was  transported  from  his  own 
sidividuality,  and  liecatue  the  passive  instrument 
if  supernatural  utterances  {^JCn.  vi.  47:  ()v.  Mtt. 
D>  640,  Ax.).  As  this  process  involve*!  violent  con- 
*ds«ons,  tlie  word  ^aynicfi  is  derive*!  frorc:  fiaiv- 
and  alludes  to  the  foaming  mouth  and 
hair  of  the  possessed  seer  (Plat.  Tim. 
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72,  B.,  where  the  ^dVru  is  carefully  distinguished 
from  the  lrpodt^-rnt).  Hut  even  m  ^e  most  pas- 
sionate and  irresistible  prophecies  of  Scripture  w6 
have  none  of  these  unnatural  distortions  (Num. 
xxiii.  5;  Ps.  xxxix.  3;  Jer.  xx.  9),  although,  as  we 
shall  see,  they  were  characteristic  of  pretenders  to 
tlie  gift. 

The  other  kind  of  divination  was  artificial  (rex- 
yitrfi),  <">d  probably  originated  in  an  honest  con- 
viction that  external  nature  sympathized  with  and 
frequently  indicated  the  condition  and  prospects  of 
mankind ;  a  conviction  not  in  itself  ridiculous,  and 
fostered  by  the  accidental  synchronism  of  natural 
phenomena  with  human  catastrophes  (Time,  iii. 
89;  Joseph.  Ii.  ./.  vi.  5,  §  3;  Foxe's  Martyrs,  iii 
40fi,  Ac.).  When  once  this  feeling  was  established 
the  supposed  manifestations  were  infinitely  multi- 
plied, and  hence  the  numberless  forms  of  imposture 
or  ignorance  called  kapnomancy,  pyromancy,  arith- 
monuuicy,  libanomancy,  botanomancy,  kephalo- 
mancy,  Ac.,  of  which  there  are  abundant  accounts 
in  Cic.  de  Dir. ;  ( 'ardan  de  Sit/mntia ;  Anton,  v. 
Dale,  de  Oriq.  7</o/. ;  Fabricius,  li'UA.  Ant.  pp. 
409-420;  Carpzov,  Aj>/>.  Crit.  540-549;  Potter's 
.ln/iy.  i.  ch.  viii.  ft".  Indeed  there  was  scarcely  any 
{■ossible  event  or  appearance  which  was  not  pressed 
into  the  service  of  augury,  and  it  may  be  said  of 
the  ancient  Greeks  and  Romans,  as  of  the  modern 
New  Zealanders,  that  "after  uttering  their  karakias 
(or  charms)  the  whistling  of  the  wind,  the  moving 
«»f  trees,  the  flash  of  lightning,  tlie  pod  of  thunder, 
the  flying  of  a  bird,  even  tlie  buzz  of  an  insect 
would  be  regarded  as  an  answer  "  (Taylor's  A'eu> 
Zealand,  p.  74;  Bowring's  Stunt,  i.  153  ff.).  A 
system  commenced  in  fanaticism  ended  in  deceit. 
Hence  Cato's  famous  saying  that  it  was  strange 
how  two  augurs  could  meet  without  laughing  in 
each  other's  face.  Hut  the  supposed  knowledge  be- 
came in  all  nations  an  engine  of  political  power,  and 
hence  interest  was  enlisted  in  its  support  (Cic.  de 
Lf(/</.  ii.  12;  Uv.  vi.  27;  Soph.  Ant.  1055;  Mic.  iii. 
11).  It  fell  into  the  hands  of  a  priestly  caste  (Gen. 
xli.  8;  Is.  xlvii.  13;  Jer.  v.  31;  Dan.  ii.  2),  who  in 
all  nations  made  it  subservient  to  their  own  pur- 
poses. Thus  in  Persia,  Chardiu  says  that  the  as- 
trologers would  make  even  the  Shah  rise  at  mid- 
night  and  travel  in  tlie  worst  weather  in  ol»edienos 
to  their  suggestions. 

Tlie  invention  of  divination  is  avrilKv!  to  Pro- 
metheus (.Esch.  I'r.  Mnct.  492),  to  the  Phrygious 
and  Etrurians,  especially  sages  (Cic.  de  lUr.  1; 
and  Clem.  Alex.  8lr»m.  i.  320,  where  there  is  a 
great  deal  more  on  the  subject),  or  (as  by  the 
Fathers  generally)  to  the  Devil  (Firmic.  Maternus 
de  F.rrtnre,  Procrm. ;  I^ictant.  ii.  10;  .Mimic.  Felix, 
Oct.  27).  In  the  same  way  Zoroaster  ascribes  all 
magie  to  Ahriman  (Nork,  liram.  uivl  Hob.  p.  97). 
Similar  opinions  have  prevailed  in  modern  times 
(Sir  Thomas  Pirowne,  1  'id;/.  F.rr.  i.  xi.). 

Many  forma  of  divination  are  mentioned  hi 
Scripture,  and  the  subject  is  so  frequently  alluded 
to  that  it  deserves  careful  examination.  We  shall 
proceed  to  give  a  brief  analysis  of  its  main  aspects 
as  presented  in  the  sacred  writers,  following  as  fai 
as  possible  the  order  of  the  books  in  which  the  pro- 
fessors of  the  art  are  spoken  of. 

They  are  first  mcutioned  as  a  prominent  body  in 

the  Egyptian  court,  Gen.  xli.  8.    (1.)  CSJ^'XI 

(^Trvirraf;  Hesych.  d  wtpl  Uptiuv  xa\  Sto<rnfitict» 
ttrryovfifvoi;  Aqu.  KpwpiourTal).  They  were  a 
class  of  Egyptian  priests,  ei»..nent  for  learning 
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ittpaypa/tfiarus).   The  name  may  be  derived  from 

^T?Ot  a  »  or,  according  to  Jablonski.  from  an 
Egyptian  word  Chertom  =  thaumaturgus  (Gesen. 
«•  r.).  For  other  conjectures  see  Kalisch,  Gen.  p. 
847 ;  Heidegger,  Hist.  Pair.  xx.  23.  Of  course  it 
must  have  the  same  derivation  in  Dan.  i.  20,  and 
therefore  cannot  be  from  the  Chaldee  Dl.artlamand 
~  skilled  in  science  (Jahn,  Arch.  Bibl.  §  402).  If 
their  divination  was  connected  with  drawn  figures, 
it  is  paralleled  by  the  Persian  Hummal  (Calmet); 
the  modern  Kgyptian  Zmryth,  a  table  of  letters 
ascribed  to  Idrees  or  Knoch '(lane,  i.  354),  the  re- 
nowned Chinese  Y-king,  lines  discovered  by  Fouhi 
on  the  back  of  a  tortoise,  which  explain  everything, 
and  on  which  1450  learned  commentaries  have  been 
written  (Hue  s  China,  i.  123  ff.);  and  the  Jnmassu 
or  marks  on  paper,  of  Japan  (Kiempfer's  Hist. 
eh.  xv.) 

2.  E^Pprj  (troepiaral,  Ex.  vii.  11;  Suid.  o5r«f 
thryav  TttLvTa*  tovs  trewcuitv^ivous  •  conjectvret). 
Possibly  these,  as  well  as  their  predecessors,  were 
merely  a  learned  cLiss,  invested  by  vulgar  suj>er- 
■tition  with  hidden  power.  Daniel  was  made  head 
of  the  college  by  Xebuchadne*zar  (Dun.  v.  11). 

3.  trpipS  (^ao,8o/,  Ex.  vii.  11,  C^?, 
QapnaKol:  incantaturt* :  the  variety  of  words  used 
in  tlie  versions  to  render  these  names,  shows  how 
rague  w;is  the  meaning  attached  to  tliem).  The 

original  meaning  of  is  to  mutter;  and  in 

Ex.  vii.  11,  the  word  seems  to  denote  mere  jugglers, 
of  the  class  to  which  belonged  J amies  and  .lambres 
(2  Tim.  iii.  8).  How  they  produced  the  wonders 
which  hardened  the  heart  of  Pharaoh,  whether  by 
mechanical  or  ehemical  m«*ans,  or  by  mere  legerde- 
main, or  by  demoniacal  assistance  (as  sup|>osed 
by  the  Fathers,  and  Joseph.  Ant.  ii.  5),  it  is  idle 
to  conjecture.  Michaelis  (adopting  an  Arabic  deri- 
vation of  explains  them  to  1*  "  astrologers," 
such  as  in  ancient  times  were  supposed  (from  their 
power  to  foretell  eclipses,  Ac.)  to  le  al  le  to  control 
the  sun  and  moon  by  spells  (Virg.  A.n.  iv.  489; 
Ov.  Met.  xii.  2:;.'J.  "  While  the  laboring  moon 
eclipses  at  their  charms,"  Milton.  "  A  witch,  ajid 
one  so  stroiiL'  she  could  control  the  moon,"  Shakes- 
peare, '1  lie  7'i)ii/>'st).  Women  were  supjxjsed  to 
be  peculiarly  addicted  to  these  magical  arts  (Ex. 
xxii.  18),  which  were  forbidden  to  the  Jews  on  the- 
ocratic grounds,  independently  of  their  liability  to 


4.  E*3&T, 

Lev.  xix.  31,  xx.  6  (yycterral, 

«ao&c;  wizintt,  from  371*,  to  know:  cf.  wtiter 
Mann,  Huge  Pratt,  as  Scd/xuv,  from  Sdnm):  those 
that  could  by  whatever  means  reveal  the  future. 
The  Kal.his  derive  this  word  from  a  certain  beast 
Jaddua,  in  *na|>e  like  a  man  (Kara0\tiriSa),  the 
»nes  of  which  the  diviner  held  in  his  teeth 
.'Maimon.  dc  JtU.  vi.  3;  Hulenger,  tie  Dir.  iii. 
83;  Delrio,  Dif/ui».  Mng.  iv.  2;  (.iodwyn's  Mot. 
f  Am:  iv.  10).  'Hie  Greek  diviner  ate  rtt  Kvptur- 
Tarap.6pta  (wu>v  fxarriKuv  (Porphyr.  de  Abstinent. 
Ii.',.  For  other  Isjnc  divinations  see  Bubruquis' 
China,  p.  <»5,  and  Pennant's  Scotland,  p.  88  (in 
"inkerton). 

5.  fTQlS.  Lev.  xx.  6;  Is.  viii.  19,  xix.  3; 
hfyaarplixuBot,  vocpofiAvrtis'  qui  Pythonts  con- 

veninloqm)  [D^EM,  Is.  xix.  3].    The  word 
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"spmta  of  the  dead,"  and  then 
by  an  easy  metonymy  those  who  consulted  then 

btfb*,   Deut.  xviii.   10;   btf  J^OHl 

E^^SJl  •  ol  fatpwTuyTtt  roll  rtitpofo,  queer  em 
a  mortuis  reritatem.  But  Shuckford,  who  denies 
that  the  Jews  in  early  ages  believed  in  spirits, 
makes  it  mean  "  consulters  of  dead  idols,"  Connect 
ii.395ff.).  They  are  also  called  Pythones;  iyyntrrp. 
irdAai  wv\  YlvQwvat  KaAovfitvovt  (Plut.  de  Def. 
Or.  414;  tic.  de  Die.  i.  19).  Hence  the  ^rveZpjt 
nv$wvot,  Acts  xvi.  16.  These  ventriloquists 
"  peeped  and  muttered  "  (cf.  rpt(ttv,  U.  xxiii.  101 ; 
"  squeak  and  gibber."  Shakes|»eare,  Jul.  Or*. )  from 
the  earth  to  imitate  the  voice  of  the  revealing 
"familiar"  (Is.  xxix.  4,  Ac.;  1  Sam.  xxviii.  8; 

Lev.  xx.  27,  cf.  trrtpv&namK,  Soph.  /V<iy.).21S 
properly  means  a  bottle  (Job  xxxii.  19),  ajid  was 
apphed  to  Uie  magician,  because  he  was  supposed 
to  be  inflated  by  the  spirit  (ltuno»oKvirr6iU  like 
the  ancient  Ki>pvK\t?t  (us  aMorptat 
iySvi,  Ar.  I'etp.  1017,  " malum  spiritum  per  vereuda 
nature  excipiebat."  SchoL  in  Ar.  Plut.).  Of  thi* 
class  was  the  witch  of  Endor  (Joseph.  Ant.  vi.  14,  § 
2),  in  whose  case  intended  imposture  may  have  l«u 
overruled  into  genuine  necromancy  (Ecclus.  xlvi. 
20).  On  this  wide  subject  sec  Chrysost  ad  1  Cor. 
xii.;  Tert.  adr.  Marc.  iv.  25,  de  Anima,  57;  Aug. 
de  Doctr.  ChritU  §  33;  Cic.  Tusc.  Disp.  i.  16,  and 
the  commentators  on  A'.n.  vi. ;  Critici  Sncri,  vi. 
331;  Winer,  s.  v.  TodtenbescJacdrer  ;  Le  Movne, 
War.  Sacr.  p.  993  ff.;  Selden,  de.  Diis  Syr.  i.  2, 
and  alove  all  Batcher,  de  In/eris,  pp.  101-121, 
where  the  research  displayed  is  marvellous.  Those 
who  sought  inspiration,  either  from  the  demons  or 
the  spirits  of  the  dead,  haunted  tombs  and  caverns 
(Is.  Ixv.  4),  and  invited  the  unclean  communications 
by  voluntary  fasts  (Maimon.  de  Idol  ix.  15;  Light- 
foot.  //</r.  Jlebr.  ad  Matt.  x.  1).  That  the  sup-  ♦ 
posed  ^vxofuurrtla.  was  often  effected  by  ventrilo- 
quism and  illusion  is  certain ;  for  a  specimen  of  this 
even  in  modern  times  see  the  Life  of  Btnrtnuto 
CeJHnL 


6.  E*BEft  COP  (jiavT*v6n*vo,  fiavrttaw:  qui 
arii>lot  tcite  itetur ;  Deut.  xviii.  10).  (As  the  most 
complete  list  of  diviners  is  given  in  this  passage, 
we  shall  follow  the  order  of  the  kinds  there  enumer- 
ated.) This  word  involves  the  notion  of  »  cutting," 
and  therefore  may  be  connected  with  the  C'haJd. 

VI}}  (from  1*2,  to  cut),  Dan.  ii.  27.  iv.  7,  Ac, 
and  he  taken  to  mean  astrologers,  magi,  gencthliaci, 
Ac.  (Diet.  t>f  Ant.  art.  Athxloyia  ;  Juv.  vi.  582  ff.; 
Diod.  Sic.  ii.  30;  Winer,  s.  w.  Mat/ier,  Sterne). 
Others  refer  it  to  the  xXvpofidrrus  (Schol.  ad  Pur. 
Hipp.  1057),  since  the  use  of  lots  was  very  f.imiliir 
to  the  Jews  (Uataker  on  JjXs,  ad  triit.);  but  it 
required  no  art  to  explain  their  use,  for  they  were 
regarded  as  directly  under  God"s  control  (Num. 
xxvi.  55;  Esth.  iii.  7;  Prov.  xvi.  33.  xviii.  18). 
Both  lots  and  ditjitonan  micatio  (odd  and  even) 
were  used  in  distributing  the  duties  of  the  Tempk 
(Otho,  Lex.  Rub.  s.  v.  Diyitis  mieando). 

7.  73*127E,  Mic.  v.  12;  2  K.  xxi.  6;  trbscrcan* 
tomnia  ;  A.  V.  »» an  observer  of  times : "  kAt 
tovi(6ptvos  (always  in  LXX.,  except  in  I^ev.  xix 
26,  where  probably  they  followed  a  different  reading 

from  rf)V,  a  bird,  bpvidocKowur)  =  6  U  rim 
AaXovfiiw  rroxafosro*,  Lex.  Cyr. ;  M  Uon, 
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[fojrch.    It  U  derived  from  to  rover,  and  \ 

guj  mean  generally  " using  hidden  arts"  (Is.  ii. 
5;  Jer.  xxvii.  9).  If  the  EXX.  understand  it  cor- 
rectly, it  refers  to  that  kAyvv  wapa-rt)pj]ats  (Suid.), 
which  was  common  among  the  Jews,  and  which 
they  called  Bath  Kol;  of  which  remarkable  in- 
stances are  found  in  Gen.  xxiv.  14;  1  Sam.  xiv.  9, 
10 ;  IK.  xi.  33.  After  the  extinction  of  the  spirit  tlie  1***m>°u  of  some  genuine  and  often  hereditary 
of  prophecy  it  was  considered  hy  the  Jews  as  a  sort  sucnt  (Iju,e>  Mud-  ^'JUI*-  »■  100  ff-  5  Amob.  adv. 
of  substitute  for  the  Ion.    For  a  curious  disserta-  GenL  «•  32  >■    11iey  bad  a  8imiLir  I»wcr  over 

A  belief  srorpious   (l  rancklen  s   T«ur  to   Persia).  The 


'  Ad  quorum  caatiu  serpens  obllta  Tcnenl, 
Ad  quorum  tectum  mites  jacuere  c«ra8tss,n 

weie  supposed  to  render  serper.ts  innocuous  and 
obedient  (Kx.  vii.  9;  Jer.  viii.  17;  Eccl.  x.  11), 
chicHy  by  the  power  of  music  (Nicand.  Tntriac. 
162;  Luc.  ix.  891 ;  Sil.  Ital.  8,  495;  .£n.  vti.  763; 
Niebuhr's  Travel*,  i.  189);  but  also  no  doubt  by 


tion  on  it  see  I Jghtfoot,  ml  Matt.  iii.  13 
in  the  significance  of  chance  words  was  very  prev- 
alent among  the  Egyptians  (Clem.  Alex.  Strom,  i. 
304;  Plut.  (lc  It.  14),  and  the  accidental  sigh  of 
the  engineer  was  sutticient  to  prevent  even  Amasis 
from  removing  the  monolithic  shrine  to  Sals 
(Wilkinson,  Ahc.  Egypt,  iv.  144).  The  universality 
of  the  l>elief  among  the  ancients  is  known  to  every 
scholar  (Cic.  de  Dir.  i.;  Herod,  ii.  90;  Virg.  Aln. 
rii.  110,  Ac).  From  the  general  theory  of  the 
possibility  of  such  omens  sprang  the  use  of  the 
Sortes  Itihlico*,  Ac.  (Niceph.  dreg.  viii.  Aug. 
119;  l'rideaux,  Connect,  ii.  37G,  Ac ;  Cardan,  d, 
Varietate,  p.  1010). 

If  ja'TOl?  be  derived  from  ^S,  it  wiU  mean 
♦  one  who  fascinates  with  the  eves,"  as  in  the  Svr. 
Vers.  (cf.  Vitringa,  Comment,  ad  h.  ii.  0).  A 

nelief  in  the  i^OaXfibs  &daicavos  (5^  V?)  was 
universal,  and  is  often  alluded  to  in  Scripture 
(Deut.  xiiii.  G  ;  Matt.  xx.  15  ;  Tob.  iv.  7,  ^ 
(pdovriadTui  ffou  o  6<pda\fj.6s,  1  Sam.  xviii.  'J, 
"Saul  eyed  David").  The  null-known  jKissagea 
of  I'liny  and  the  ancients  on  tl  e  subject  are  col- 
lected in  1'otter  s  AM.  i.  -183  ff. 

Others  again  make  the  (Is.  ii.  fi,  Ac), 

»  soothsayers,"  who  predicted  44  times  "  as  in  A.  V., 
from  the  observation  of  the  clouds  (Abcn  Ezra  on 
I-ev.  xix.  2G)  and  other  fioanfilat,  as  lightnings, 
cornets,  meteors,  Ac.  (Jer.  x.  2),  like  tlie  Ktruscan 
Fulguratores  (tie  Dir.  i.  18;  l'lin.  ii.  43,  53; 
IMut.  de  Snpertt.  ;  Mom.  0<l.  v.  102;  Virg.  Pel.  i. 
11 ;  HumUJdt's  Commit,  ii.  I ■!•">,  ed.  Sabine). 
Possibly  the  j»>.<itiim  of  the  diviner  in  making  these 
observations  originated  the  Jewish  names  for  East 
-uid  West,  namely,  front  and  back  (Godwyn,  iv. 
10,  but  Carpzov  disputes  the  assertion,  Ap.  Crit. 
p.  54 1).  Tlie  practice  natunilly  le«l  to  the  tabula- 
tion of  certain  days  as  lucky  or  unlucky  (Job  iii.  5, 
"monthly  prognosticators; "  Is.  xlvii.  J  3,  ypfpat 
taparyptieQt,  Gal.  iv.  10),  just  as  the  Greeks  and 
Romans  regarded  some  days  as  ciim/i/i,  others  as 
atri  (lies.  Opp.  et  D.  770;  Suet.  Aug.  92.  Ac). 
If  we  had  space,  every  one  of  the  superstitious 
alluded  to  might  be  paralleled  in  modern  times. 

In  Judg.  ix.  37,  the  expression  "  terebinth  [in- 
correctly "plain,"  A.  V.|  of  Meonetdm  (enchant- 
ments)" [properly  "enchanters."  or  "diviners") 
refers  not  so  much  to  tlie  general  sacrcdncss  of 
great  trees  (Horn.  01.  xiv.  328,  habiUe  Gratis 
oracult  auercus,  Virg.  Grorg.).  as  to  the  fact  that 
(probablv)  here  Jacob  had  buried  his  amulets  (Gen. 
ixxv.  4;'  Stanley,  S.  g'  P.  p.  142). 

8.  E^mp  (oltmtffuwm  :  observant,*  au- 
7M-ii ;  Ps.  lviii!  5;  2  K.  xvii.  17,  xxi.  6,  Ac):  A. 
IT.  'enchanters";  ophiomants  (Bochart,  liieroz.  ii. 


whole  subject  is  exhausted  by  Bodiart  {IPttroz 
torn.  ii.  iii.  0,  de  As.Jidt  tarda). 

trrT3  has,  however,  a  general  meaning  of  14  learn- 
ing by  experience,"  like  "to  augur,"  iu  English, 
Gen.  xxx.  27;  either  because  ophiomancy  (Ter. 
1'horm.  iv.  4,  20)  was  common,  or  Iwcause  the 
won!  meant  (as  the  Habbis  say)  an  observation  of 
iv6lm  avu&oKa,  Ac.  (  Jer.  x.  2;  l'lin.  xxviii.  5,  7). 
Some  understand  it  of  divinatio  ex  pelvibus  (l'lin. 
//.  X.  xxx.  2;  l'oli  Syn.  a,l  Dtut.  xviii.  10). 

9.  E^CtSOQ  (pappoKoi :  mnUjici,  venrfci ; 
A.  V.  "wizards"),  from  the  Arabic,  "to  reveaL" 
meaning  not  only  astrologers  proper  (Chalda-ans), 
but  generally  all  the  professed  occult  means  of  dis- 
covering the  unknown.  It  might  no  doubt  involve 
the  use  of  divining-rods  for  the  purpose  of  Aquadi- 
ciuni,  Ac,  dependent  on  physical  bws  only  partially 
understood  (Mayo'a  Pop.  Superttdions). 

10.  C"7^n  "Q'n  {iKatitorrts  hraoiit)y:  in~ 

canUdoret),  from  *^?n,  to  biml  (cf.  bannen  = 
binden,  Gesen.  t.  v.).  [See  Dcut.  xviii.  11.]  Those 
who  acquired  power  by  uttering  spells,  Ac.  (narcr 
Scctfi  and  vpvot  Staftior,  .Each.  Lum.  2UG; 

"So  the  upell  now  work!  around  thee, 
And  the  cluuklMs  chain  hath  bound  thee." 

Manfred,  I.  1). 

Iii  Onkelos  it  is  rendered  }st2*^,  a  muticrer ;  and 
this  would  connect  these  44  enchanters  "  with  the 
Xekromanteis  (Xo.  5,  Is.  xxix.  4). 

11.  lielomatits.  Alluded  to  iu  Ez.  xxi.  21,  where 
Nebuchadnezzar,  at  the  parting  of  two  ways,  uses 
divination  to  decide  whether  he  shall  proceed  against 

Jerusalem  or  Kabbah,  and  DsSn2  *?i2*?f?  Woi 
avaBpd<rcu  bd&Sov,  EXX.;  but  it  should  be  rather 
btyat  fit Atj,  or  as  Vulg.  comsniscens  tagittns  ;  the 
other  explanations  are  untenable).  Jerome  (atl  lnc.\ 
explains  it  of  mingling  in  a  quiver  arrows  on  which 
were  inscrilwd  the  names  of  v:irious  cities,  that  city 
l»eiiig  atticked  the  name  of  which  was  drawn  out 
(l'riil.  Connect,  i.  85).  F.stius  says  44  he  threw  up 
a  bundle  of  arrows  to  see  which  way  they  would 
light,  and  falling  on  the  right  hand  he  marched 
towards  Jerusalem."  The  A.  V.  41  made  his  arrows 
bright,"  seems  to  allude  to  a  sort  of  rriSripofiavTtla, 
—  incorrectly.  The  arrows  used  were  particolored 
and  7  such  were  kept  at  Mecca.  I'ietro  dclla  Vallc 
saw  a  divination  derived  from  the  changes  of  8 
arrows  at  Aleppo,  and  attributed  it  to  diabolical 
agency.  We  read  of  a  somewhat  similar  custom 
in  use  among  the  ancient  Teutons  (Tac  Germ.  x. ), 
and  among  the  Alani  (Am.  Marcell.  xxxi.):  also 
among  the  modem  Egyptians   (I„ane,  ii.  111). 


4  Hut  A  another  kind  was  that  practiced  by  Elisha, 
p.  883\  from  27n3,  to  hiss  ;  people  who,  like  the  I  2  K.  xiii.  15  "  (Sir  Thomas  Browne,  Vulg.  h'rrott. 


I'*>lli  (l'lin.  //.  A',  vii.  2,  xviii.  4)  and 
m.  Ital.  iii.  301). 


23,  7). 
I    12.  Ckaely 


with  thia  was  £uAoM-  « 
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Safronaintia  (Hos.  iv.  12)  bSE?.  Aw> 

iffrdyrts  {hL$8ovs  .  .  .  wurrowraj  i-Ktriipovv 
tfwov  Aipoivro,  I 'jr.  Alex,  («</  /uc),  ami  so  too 
Theophylact.  Another  explanation  is  that  the 
positive  or  negative  answer  to  the  required  question 
was  decided  by  the  equal  or  unequal  numl>cr  of 
tjxins  in  the  staff  (Godwyn,  /.  c).  Parallels  are 
found  among  the  Scythians  (Herod,  iv.  G7,  and 
Schol.  Nicandri  ZkvOcu  pLvpinivtp  fjuumtvovrai 
t&hy),  Persians  (Strab.  xv.  p.  847),  Assyrians 
(Athen.  Dtipn.  xii.  7),  Chinese  (Stavorinus's  Jam ; 
Pinkcrton,  xi.  132),  and  New  Zealandcrs  (called 
Niu,  Taylor's  Ni  w  Zeal,  p.  91).  These  kinds  of 
divination  are  expressly  forbidden  in  the  Koran, 
and  are  called  al  Meitar  (eh.  v.  Sale  s  Prttim. 
Diuert.  p.  89). 

13.  KuKucofiavrtla,  Gen.  xliv.  5  (to  koVSv  rb 
ipyvpovv  .  .  .  airrbs  5i  olwruTftovs  oluvl^treu  iv 
avr$\  Hesych.  k6vSv,  woriiptov  fiatri\uc6v'-  in 
quo  augurari  itolet).  Park  hurst  and  others  deny- 
ing that  divinatiou  is  inteudtHl,  make  it  a  mere  cup 
of  office  (Brace's  Travel.*,  ii.  007)  "for  which  be 

would  search  carefully"  (a  meaning  which  Cnj 
may  bear.  Hut  in  all  probability  the  A.  V.  is 
right.  The  Nile  was  called  the  cup  of  Egypt,  and 
the  silver  vessel  which  swutiolized  it  had  prophetic 
and  mysterious  pro|»erties  (Hiivemick.  Introri.  to 
the  Pentateuch,  ad  loc.).  The  divination  was  by 
means  of  radiations  from  the  water,  or  from  magic- 
ally inscrilied  gems,  Ac.  thrown  into  it ;  a  sort  of 
bipoiiavrt'ia,  KaTtnrrpofiavTtla,  or  KpvaraXKo- 
Havrela  (Cardan,  de  lie  mm  I'ariet.  rap.  1*3),  like 
the  famous  mirror  of  ink  (Ijme.  ii.  302),  and  the 
crystal  divining  globes,  the  projierties  of  which  de- 
pend on  a  natural  law  brought  into  notice  in  the 
recent  revivals  of  Mesmerism.  The  jewelled  cup 
of  Jemsheed  was  a  divining  cup.  and  such  a  one  was 
made  by  Merlin  (Faerie  Queene,  iii.  2,  ID).  Jul. 
Serenus  (de  Fato,  ix.  18)  says  that  after  certain  in- 
cantations, a  demon  "  vocem  instar  sibili  edebat 
in  aquis."  It  is  curious  to  find  KvAiKo/tavTffacven 
in  the  South  Sea  Islands  (Daily  HUL  Ilhuxtr.  i. 
424).  For  illustrations  of  Egyptian  cups  see  Wil- 
kinson, iii.  258.  This  kind  of  divination  must 
not  be  confused  with  Cyatbwmanteia  (Suid.  s.  r. 
tcoTTaf}i£ti>)- 

14.  Consultation  of  Teraphim  (Zech.  x.  2;  Ez. 
xxi.  21;  ixtponj\aai  iv  to?i  yKmrroisX  1  Sam. 

xv.  23,  ^V^W  =  an  inquirer  [where  the  form  is 

C*C*^ri]).  Tliese  were  wooden  images  (1  Sam. 
tix.  13)  consulted  as  "idols,"  from  which  the  ex- 
cited worshippers  fancied  that  they  received  oracular 
responses.  The  notion  tliat  they  were  the  em- 
balmed heads  of  infanta  on  a  gold  plate  inscrilied 
with  the  name  of  an  unclean  spirit,  is  Rabbi  Elie- 
ters  invention.  Otltcr  Kabbis  think  that  they 
may  mean  "  astrolabes,"  Ac.  [Tkhaphim.] 

15.  'H»OTo<r»foir/o,  or  ertUpicium  (Ez.  xxi.  21, 
KaTatTKOWTjadaOcu  al.  faaTt  k.,  lxx.,  nsn 

"T2p5^«  The  nver  w*"  th«  most  important  part 
of  tho  sacrifice  (Artemid.  Oneirocr.  ii.  74:  Suet. 
Alio.  05;  Cic.  de  Dir.  ii.  13;  Sen.  (Fdip.  300). 
Thus  the  deaths  of  both  Alexander  and  Hcphrrstion 
were  foretold  Sri  &\o$ov  rb  f)vap  $v  Updov  (Ar- 
rian,  Al<x  vii.  18). 

I6i  'Ovtipoiiamtla  (Dcut.  xiii.  2,  3:  .ludg.  vii. 
13;  Jer.  xxiii.  32:  Joseph.  Ant.  xvii.  0,  4).  God 

by  dreams  when  the 
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soul  was  thought  to  be  least  debased  by 
with  the  body  U06Wa  yhp  fp^v  Sfifuuriv  Aa* 
■wpvvtrut.  ^Esch.  Hum.).  Many  warnings  oecul 
in  Scripture  against  the  impostures  attendant  on 
the  interpretation  of  dreams  (Zech.  x.  2,  Ac).  W« 
find,  however,  no  direct  trace  of  seeking  for  dreams 
such  as  occurs  in  Virg.  .Fin.  vii.  81 ;  PlauL  Cur- 
cut,  i.  1,  2,  61.  [Dkkams.] 

17.  The  consultation  of  oracles  may  be  consid- 
ered as  another  form  of  divination  (Is.  xli.  21-24, 
xliv.  7).    The  term  oracle  is  applied  to  the  Holy 

of  Holies  (1  K.  vi.  16;  Ps.  xxviii.  2,  "l^.  RaB^p 
rt\  &yia  twv  aylwv  ovojiiCti,  I-ex.  Ms. ;  Hottin- 
ger,  Tfiet.  Phil.  p.  300).  That  there  were  several 
oracles  of  heathen  gods  known  to  the  Jews  we  may 
infer  both  from  the  mention  of  that  of  Haal-zebub 
at  Ekron  (2  K.  i.  2-0),  and  from  the  towns 
Debir.  "  Debir  quod  nos  oraculum  sive 
possumus  appellare,  et  ut  contentiosius  verbura 
primamus  e  verbo  KaXijrffpiov,  vel  locutoritim  di- 
ccre"  (Hieron.  ad  F.ph.  i.).  The  word  "  oracles  " 
is  applied  in  the  N.  T.  to  the  Scriptures  (Acts  vii. 
38;  Horn.  iii.  2,  Ac).  On  the  general  subject  of 
oracles  see  Anton,  v.  Dale  de  Oraculis ;  Diet,  of 
Ant.  art.  Oraculum;  Potters  Antvj.  i.  286-326; 
Sir  T.  Browne,  Tract  xi.,  and  Vulg.  Err.  vii.  12,  Ac 

18.  It  only  remains  to  allude  to  the  fact  that 
superstitious  importance  was  peculiarly  attached  to 
the  words  of  dying  men.  And  although  the  ob- 
served fact  that  "  men  sometimes  at  the  hour  of 

their  departure  do  speak  and  reason  altove  them- 
ariti iim  "  /  p-/;..   if~i:~  .:  » 


selves  "  (Relig.  Medici,  xi. )  does  not  of  course 
away  from  the  death-bed  prophecies  of  Scripture 
their  su|>ematural  character  (Gen.  xlix.;  2  K.  xiii., 
Ac),  yet  it  is  interesting  to  find  that  there  are 
analogies  which  resemble  them  (//.  xxii.  355;  and 
the  story  of  Calanus ;  Cic  dt  Dir.  i.  30 ;  Sbakesp. 
Rich.  J  I.,  ii.  1;  Daniell,  Cicil  Wart,  iii.  02,  Ac). 

Moses  forbade  every  species  of  divination  (cf. 
Koran,  ch.  v. ;  Cato,  de  Re  Riut.  5,  "  vana  supex- 
stitione  rudes  aninios  infestant,"  Columell.  ii.  1 ), 
Itecause  a  prj'ing  into  the  future  clouds  the  mind 
with  superstition,  and  because  it  would  hare  been 
(as  indeed  it  proved  to  lie,  Is.  ii.  6;  2  K.  xxi.  6) 
an  incentive  to  idolatry;  indeed  the  frequent  de- 
nunciations of  the  sin  in  the  prophets  tend  to  prove 
that  these  forbidden  arts  presented  peculiar  tempta- 
tions to  apostate  Israel  (Hottinger,  Jur.  Htb.  Lex. 
pp.  253,  254).  But  God  supplied  his  people  with 
substitutes  for  divination,  which  would  hare  ren- 
dered it  superfluous,  and  left  them  in  no  doubt  as 
to  his  will  in  circumstances  of  danger,  had  they 
continued  faithful.  It  was  oidy  when  they  were 
unfaithful  that  the  revelation  was  withdrawn  (1 
Sam.  xxviii.  6;  2  Sam.  ii.  1,  v.  23.  Ac).  Accord- 
ing to  the  Rabbis  the  L'rim  and  Thummim  lasted 
until  the  Temple;  the  spirit  of  prophecy  until  Mal- 
achi;  and  the  Bath  Kol,  as  the  sole  means  of 
guidance,  from  that  time  downwards  (Lightfoot, 
/.  c. ;  Maimonides,  de  Fundam.  Leg.  cap.  7 ;  Abar- 
banel,  Prolegg.  in  Daniel.). 

How  far  Moses  and  the  prophets  believed  in  the 
renlify  of  necromancy,  Ac,  as  distinguished  from 
various  forms  of  imposture,  is  a  question  which  at 
present  does  not  concern  us.  But  e\cn  if,  in  thow 
times,  they  did  hold  such  a  belief,  no  one  will  now 
ur^e  that  we  are  bound  to  do  so  at  the  present  da} . 
And  yet  such  was  the  opinion  of  Bacon,  Bp.  Hall, 
Haxtcr,  Sir  Thomas  Browne,  Ijivater,  GlanviUe» 
Henry  More,  and  numlierless  other  eminent  men- 
Such  also  was  the  opinion  which  led  Sir  M.  H»k 
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to  bum  Amy  Puny  and  Kosc  Cullenden  at  Bury 
In  16«»4;  and  caused  even  Wesley  to  say,  that  "to 
give  up  a  l«lief  in  witchcraft  wis  to  give  up  the 
Itible."  We  recommend  this  statement,  in  con- 
trast with  the  all  but  universal  disbelief  in  such 
■superstitions  now,  to  thoughtful  consideration. 
For  a  curious  statute  against  witchcraft  (ft  Fliz. 
cap.  lft),  sec  Collier  s  Arc/.  Hut.  vi.  3»>G. 

Superstition  not  unfrequcntly  goes  hand  in  hand 
with  skepticism,  and  hence,  amid  the  general  infi- 
delity prevalent  tliroiigli  the  Koman  empire  at  our 
I /mi's  coming,  imposture  was  rampant.  a.i  a  glance 
at  the  pages  of  Tacitus  will  sutuc;  to  prove.  Hence 
th;  lucrative  trades  (if  such  men  as  Simon  Magus 
(Acts  viii.  !M.  Itar-jesus  (Acts  xiii.  8  ,L,  the  slave 
with  the  spirit  of  I'ython  (Acts  xvi.  ]<»),  the  vag- 
abond Jews,  exorcists  (Luke  xi.  l'J;  Acts  xix.  \i). 
and  other  yinrt\  (2  Tim.  iii.  l'J;  Kev.  xix.  •_'<>. 
lc),  as  well  as  the  notorious  dealers  in  magical 
$l$\oi  {'Y.<p*<jia  yp&nfiara)  and  wtpltpya  at 
Kphesus  (Acts  xix.  1'.*).  Among  the  .lews  these 
flagrant  impostors  (dirarfwpf  r,  Joseph.)  had  In- 
come dangerously  numerous,  esjiecially  during  the 
Jewish  war:  and  we  find  them  constantly  alluded 
to  in  Josephus  (Ii.  ./.  vi.  ft,  §  1,  2;  A»t.  xx.  .'>.  §  1. 
Ac.;  cf.  .Matt.  xxiv.  i> t-*2 4 ;  Tac.  Hist.  v.  VI).  As 
was  natural,  they,  like  most  Orientals,  es|>eciallv 
connected  tlve  name  of  Solomon  with  their  spell* 
and  incantations  (Joseph.  Ant.  viii.  2).  The  names 
of  the  main  writers  on  this  wide  and  interesting 
subject  will  ls»  found  mentioned  in  the  cnur*  of 
the  artic  le,  and  others  are  referred  to  in  Fahricius 
Bihl.  Audi.  cap.  xii.,  and  It.  ttcher.  dc  Jutuu,  pp. 
101  ff.  1'.  W.  F. 

DIVORCE-  The  law  regulating  this  subject 
in  found  l>eut.  xxiv.  1-4,  and  the  cases  in  whi«h 
the  right  of  a  husband  to  divorce  his  wife  was  lost, 
are  stated  lb.  xxii.  l'J,  2J.     The  ground  of  divorce 

was  what  the  text  calls  a  "1^1  ^1}"!?,  on  the 
meaning  of  which  the  Jewish  doctors  of  the  |teriod 
of  the  X.  T.  widely  differed;  the  school  of  Sham- 
mai  seeming  to  limit  it  to  a  moral  delinquency  in 
the  woman,  whilst  that  of  Hillel  extended  it  to 
trifling  causes,  r.  </.,  if  the  wife  burnt  the  food  she 
was  cooking  for  her  husband."  The  Pharisee* 
wished  perha|M  to  embroil  our  Saviour  with  these 
rival  schools  by  their  question  (Matt.  xix.  3);  by 
his  answer  to  which,  as  well  as  by  his  previous 
maxim  (v.  31 ),  he  declare*  that  but  for  their  hard- 
ened state  of  heart,  such  questions  would  have  no 
place.  Vet  from  the  distinction  made,  "but  I  say 
unto  vou,"  vv.  31,  32,  it  seems  to  follow,  that  he 
reganhsl  all  the  lesser  causiN  than  "fornication" 
ns  standing  on  too  weak  ground,  and  declined  the 
question  of  how  to  interpret  the  words  of  Moses. 
It  would  U-  unreasonable,  therefore,  to  suppose  that 

f>y  HI-:?,  to  which  he  limited  the  remedy 

•f  divorce.  Motes  n  cant  "  fornication,"  i.  e.  adul- 
tery, for  that  would  have  l>een  to  stultify  the  law 
"that  such  should  l>c  stoned"  (John  viii.  ft;  Lev. 
xx  10).  The  practical  difficulty,  however,  which 
attends  on  the  doubt  which  is  umr  found  in  inter- 
preting Moses'  words  will  be  lessened  if  we  consider, 
•flat  the  mere  giving  "a  bill  (or  rather  •  Iwok,' 

HCD)  of  divorcement "  (comp.  Is.  1.  1;  .Ter.  iii.  8), 
would  in  ancient  times  require  the  intervention  of  a 
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Ixvite,  not  only  to  secure  the  formal  correctness  of 
the  instrument,  but  because  the  art  of  writing  was 
then  generally  unknown.  This  would  bring  the 
matter  under  the  cognizance  of  legal  authority,  and 
tend  to  check  the  rash  exercise  of  the  right  by  the 
husband.  Traditional  opinion  and  prescriptive  prac- 
tice would  probably  fix  the  standard  of  the  Hp}?, 

and  doubtless  with  the  Lax  general  morality  which 
marks  the  decline  of  the  Jewish  polity,  that  stand- 
ard would  be  lowered  (Mai.  ii.  14-10).  Thus  the 
(ieinar.  lVabyl.  (littin.  [i  (ap.  Selden,  de  fx.  Htb. 
iii.  17)  allows  divorce  for  a  wife's  spinning  in  public, 
or  going  out  with  head  uncovered  or  clothes  so  torn 
as  not  properly  to  conceal  her  person  from  sight. 
Hut  the  al«ence  of  any  ease  in  point  in  the  period 
which  lay  nearest  to  the  lawgiver  himself,  or  in  any 
save  a  much  more  recent  one,  makes  the  whole 
question  one  of  great  uncertainty.  The  case  of 
1'halti  and  Michal  is  not  in  jx>int,  U'ing  merely  an 
example  of  one  arbitrary  act  redressed  bv  another 
(1  Sam.  xxv.  44;  comp." 2  Nam.  iii.  14-lo>.  Sel- 
den. quoting  ('/f  fx.  Ihh.  iii.  I'.t)  Zohar.  Prof. 
p.  8  b,  Ac,  speaks  of  an  alleged  custom  of  the  hus- 
band, when  going  to  war,  giving  the  wife  the  CtbrU 
Ins  iltrortii ;  but  the  authority  is  of  slight  value,  and 
the  fact  improbable*  It  is  contrary  to  all  known 
oriental  usage  to  suppose  that  the  right  of  quitting 
their  hustand  and  choosing  another  was  allowed  to 
women  (Joseph.  Ant.  xv.  7,  §  10).  Salome  is  noted 
{Hill.)  as  the  first  example  of  it  —  one,  no  doubt, 
derived  from  the  growing  prevalence  of  heathen 
laxity.  Hence  also,  probably,  the  caution  given  1 
(  or.  vii.  10.  Winer  is  surely  mistaken  (a.  y. 
fchtfcht  Hunt;)  in  supposing  that  a  man  might  take 
lwick  as  wife  her  whom  he  hail  divorced,  except  in 
the  cases  when  her  second  husband  had  died  or  had 
divorced  her.  Such  resumption  is  contemplated 
by  the  Lawgiver  as  only  possible  iti  those  two  cases, 
and  therefore  is  in  them  onlv  expressly  forbidden 
(Jer.  iii.  1). 

For  the  view  taken  among  later  Jews  oj.  this  sub 
ject,  see  Joseph.  Ant.  iv.  8,  §  2),  xvi.  7,  §  3;  Vit. 
70,  a  writer  whose  practice  seems  to  have  been  in 
accordance  with  the  views  of  Hillel.  On  the  gen- 
eral subject.  Huxtorf,  ill  SjM'utnl.  ft  Dimrt.  pp. 
82-8ft;  Selden.  fx.  Ilth.  iii.  17  ff;  and  Mi- 
chaelis,  huct  of  Mom.*,  ii.  330^  may  be  consulted. 

H.  H. 

•  Dlnvre  in  the  Xtw  Ttstnmint.  The  passages 
treating  of  divorce  are  found  in  Matt.  y.  31,  32, 
xix.  3-'J,  Mark  x.  2-12.  Luke  xvi.  18,  1  Cor.  vii. 
10-10,  and  perhaps  Horn.  vii.  2,  3,  which  however 
has  little  or  no  liearing  on  our  subject.  If  our 
Ivord.  as  is  probable,  spike  of  divorce  more  than 
once,  the  passage  in  Luke  harmonizes  with  that  in 
Matt,  v.,  —  as  the  comparison  of  Matt.  v.  18  with 
I.ukc  xvi.  17  shows, —and  the  passage  in  Mark 
with  that  in  Matt.  xix. 

In  the  Gospels  only  airoAuw,  in  1  Cor.  vii.  ^o*- 
pifapai  and  aupirim  denote  separation  of  married 
parties.  All  three  are  used  of  an  act  proceeding 
from  either  sex.  but  the  second,  and  probably  the 
third,  is  used  in  a  wider  sense  than  the  first.  In 
classical  Creek  aitoirtunii  said  of  the  husband'r 
act,  and  awoKurrv  chiefly  but  not  exclusively  of 
the  wife's  act,  are  the  terms  in  l**st  use.  but  ixo\ \is 
and  perhaps  other  won  Is  are  to  I*j  met  with. 

Our  lord's  declarations  may  l>e  summed  up 
under  the  following  heads.  (1.)  Tho  practice  oi- 
lowed  by  the  Mosaic  law  of  putting  away  a  wifc 
wit*,  jut  crime  on  bsr  part,  and  on  the  ground  ol 
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totne  personal  dislike  or  disgust,  is  opi>osed  to  the 
original,  divine  idea  of  marriage,  ;«<•*.<  ntliuf;  to 
which  a  man  and  his  wilt  art-  jnim.il  tog«  thcr  by 
God  to  l>c  one  flesh,  :iml  art'  not  to  Ic  put  asunder 
by  man.  cJ.j  lie,  therefore,  who  puts  away  his 
wife  by  a  Kill  of  divorce  without  her  crime,  causes 
lier  to  commit  adultery  1  «y  placing  it  within  her 
(wwer  to  marry  another  man  Matt.  v.  .'ij>.  Thus 
tven  the  party  who  .<ii[l,rt  the  divorce  is  criminal 
in  marrying  again,  {-i.)  A  man  or  a  woman  who 
j/itH-iin  .<  a  divorce,  except  on  account  of  the  adul- 
tery of  the  other  ]«rly,  and  marries  another  jmt- 
son,  commits  adultery.  (4.1  The  same  crime  rests 
on  one  who  contracts  marriage  with  the  divorced 
person.  In  explanation  of  these  ordinances  of 
Christ,  we  remark  first,  tliat  the  passages  in  Mat- 
thew alone  contain  qualifications  of  the  alrsolute 
unlawfulness  of  dixon e,  —  napfttrbs  \6yov  ltop- 
Ke/ai,  and  ^  <Vi  iropvua,—  where  a  more  gen- 
eral word  iropvtla  is  used  tor  a  more  sp<i-ial  one, 
fkot\tla,  and  with  it  can.  n  fortiori,  include  certain 
rare,  more  heinous,  sexual  crimes.  A  similar 
qualification  must  doul  (less  1*  understood  in  .Mark 
x.,  I.uke  xvi .,  ami  1  Cor.  vii.  Id,  as  being  too  ob- 
vious to  !*•  expressed,  since  the  ;n  t  referred  to  in 
Matthew  was  by  the  law  punishable  with  death, 
and  actually  destroyed  the  tirst  union  by  a  new 
union  (1  '  or.  xi.  l»i).  .">'<  ioikIIij,  i  'hrist's  words  go 
no  further  than  to  say  that  a  man  who  marries  a  di- 
vorced woman  commits  adultery;  but  the  opjawite 
case,  that  of  a  xx.man  marrying  a  divorced  man,  is 
evidently  implied.  'I'hinllij,  it  may  excite  swprise 
that,  when  a  wile  had  no  |»owcr  of  legal  repudi- 
ation, Mark  should  sjn-ak  of  a  woman  putting  away 
her  husband.  Ihit  Salome,  Herod's  sister,  did  this 
half  a  century  before  our  Lord's  ministry  began, 
and  doubtless  without  formal  rlixorce  women  often 
forsook  their  husbands.  The  case  then  needed  to 
he  provided  for.  Fmirthly.  with  "her  who  is  di- 
xorced" in  Matt.  v.  -'12,  xapiKTus  Kityov  ropy  das 
is  not  to  1*?  understood,  ami  consequently  marriage 
with  a  woman  divorced  on  account  of  adultery  is 
not  expressly  noticed.  Such  a  case  under  the  law 
could  not  occur,  as  such  a  person  would  sutler 
death.    (Coinp.  Meyer  in  loc. ) 

In  1  Cor.  xii.  two  cases  are  contemplated  by  Paul. 
The  first,  where  f»>lh  thr  jxutii.i  nrv  btliifrrt  (vv. 
10,  1 1 ),  in  a  rase  for  which  our  Lord  had  already 
provided,  and  in  regard  to  which  the  A|»>stle  con- 
siders himself  as  merely  repeating  some  precept  of 
Christ,  such  as  we  find  in  the  Gos]>cls.  Neither 
kushand  nor  wife  is  to  separate  from  the  other. 
If  however  the  wife  —  for  some  reason  short  of  her 
husland's  crime,  xve  must  suppose  —  should  1* 
ae|Kirated  from  him,  she  is  to  remain  unmarried  or 
seek  reconciliation  to  him.  no  third  step  U'ing 
allowable.  And  the  same  rule  must  hold  good  if 
the  husband  should  se|jarate  himself  from  the  wife. 
Thus  the  Ajiostle  conceives  of  a  separation  which  Ls 
not  divorce  with  liberty  of  remarriage.  In  the 
other  case  <xv.  lg-](»).  iw  of  the  jmrtits  is  a  /un- 
til n —  a  case  fur  which  Christ  had  made  no  pro- 
vision. Here  separation  must  proceed  from  the 
heatlien  party,  the  Christian  party  must  be  pas- 
sive. The  (  hristian  party  must  not  regard  such 
a  union  with  a  heathen  as  unclean,  and  therefore 
seek  to  itissolxe  it,  for  the  marriage  relation  is  more 
hallowed  by  the  faith  of  the  believing,  than  pro- 
faned by  the  unbe.  ief  of  the  heathen  |»rty,  as  is 
evident  from  the  fact  that  the  children  are  holy. 
Bbt  if  the  heathen  party  withdraw  from  such  a 
•okra,  let  him  not  be  hindered  from  so  doing.  A 
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believer  in  such  circumstances  is  not  const i lined  li 
endeavor  to  keep  up  the  union.  For  it  might  in- 
volve endless  discord*,  whereas  <  iod's  call  to  believen 
contemplated  a  state  <  f  js-ace.  Nor  is  the  probabil- 
ity of  conversion  so  stung  that  the  believing  part)> 
against  the  other's  will,  should  feel  an  urgency 
to  keep  up  the  union  in  t lie  hoi*  °f  6UCD 
event  (ver.  In,  to  which  another  turn  is  generally 
given). 

Here  the  important  question  arises,  whether  the 
Apostle's  words  allow  the  Christian,  thus  separated 
from  a  heathen,  to  marry  again.  The  Catholic 
Church,  although  disliking  divorce,  gives  it)  this  sj)e- 
citic  ca.*e  an  affirmative  answer;  many  l'rotestantt 
are  on  the  same  side,  and  by  this  analogy  protect 
remarriage  in  cases  of  willful  desertion.  On  the 
interpretation  of  the  passage  we  remark  Jtrtt,  that 
Xvpifafiai,  l>eing  used  in  ver.  11  to  denote  a  sep 
amtiou  without  remarriage,  and  possibly  temjiorary, 
settles  nothing.  .SVow/'/y,  5ovA<W  is  not  decisive, 
since  the  extent  and  nature  of  the  constraint  are 
not  clearly  sjiccificd  (comp.  Me  ver  in  /<<«■.).  l"he 
meaning  may  be  this:  that  the  believing  party  can 
regard  the  heathen  partner's  act  as  final,  and  so 
need  not  feel  constrained  to  seek  to  live  with  or 
even  to  U-  reconciled  to  him,  while  yet  the  Aj>ostle 
in  such  a  case  would  disapprove  of  remarriage. 
This  indeed  is  all  that  can  be  inferred  from  the 
next  words,  "God  has  calks  1  us  in  i>cacc."  There- 
fore VoU  need  not  feel  bound  to  live  with  one  whose 
ditlcrencc  of  religion  or  disaffection  mav  produce 
continual  jars.  ••  l  or  what  knovvest  thou,  O  wife, 
whether  thou  shalt  save  thy  husband?  "  etc..  i.  t. 
the  |tossibility  of  something  so  desirable  is  not 
enough  to  constrain  you  to  keep  his  society.  Thus 
there  is  no  trice  of  the  thought  of  remarriage  in 
the  context.  Meyer,  l>e  Wettc,  Neander.  Stanley 
on  this  passage,  and  Tholuck  on  the  i^rmon  on  the 
Mount,  unite  in  the  opinion  that  the  words  of  the 
Apostle  do  not  necessarily  imply  remarriage.  And 
yet,  on  the  other  hand,  there  is  some  ground  for 
the  opinion  that  I  "aid  contemplated  the  lilwrty  of 
marrying  again.  1  or  otherwise  there  is  not  enough 
of  difference  between  the  A|«<stle's  two  cases.  In 
the  first,  the  wife  is  to  remain  unmarried  or  Ik?  rec- 
onciled to  her  husband.  In  the  second,  she  is  to 
remain  unmarried  —  according  to  the  supiwsitLn 
—  without  seeking  to  I  e  reconciled.  Is  this  enough 
to  constitute  a  new  case,  or  would  the  Apostle, 
regarding  this  as  something  novel  and  outside  of 
Christ's  direction,  make  so  little  change  in  the 
requirements?  We  admit  the  force  of  theoe  con- 
siderations, yet  cleave  on  the  whole  to  the  ex- 
planation first  given,  which  allow*  our  Ijord'*  idea 
of  marriage  to  stand  with  regard  to  all  classes  of 
persons,  does  honor  in  conformity  with  the  Apoatle's 
spirit  to  the  natural  relations,  and  yet  contemplates 
in  certain  cases  an  entire  and  final  separation  i 
ttuMH  it  thorv. 

The  phrase  "  husband  of  one  wife  "  in  1  Tim. 
iii.  2.  Titus  i.  fi,  is  proliahly  to  l  e  understood  of 
successive  marriages,  and  not  of  simultaneous  polyg- 
amy, as  is  shown  by  1  Tim.  v.  U.  This  rule  fixing 
a  qualification  for  the  office  of  elders  must  havs 
Iteen  based  on  the  frequency  of  divorce  and  of  mar- 
riage with  divorced  women,  which  to  a  Christian 
would  ap|)car  scandalous,  and  on  the  ground  of 
right  no  lietter  than  |>olygumy  itself.  Some  per- 
sons, who  had  remarried  after  divorcing  their  wives 
in  their  state  of  heathenism,  must  have  entered  the 
(  hristian  church,  and  there  might  l<e  no  reparatioi 
of  the  evil,  but  this  rule,  preventing  them  from  t* 
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the  office  of  elder,  was  a  protest  in  W-half 
if  the  sanctity  of  t.i  irria^e. 

Our  I>>rd,  who  had  the  correction  of  one  enor- 
mous practical  evil  before  his  e\«>,  htm  not  noticed 
ninny  questions  eono  niin^'  marria-e,  as  lor  instance 
rcrtain  dis.piahfi.\iti..us  which  would  render  it  void 
oh  !.<irii;  hilt  has  left  these  t<>  the  practical  wisdom 
of  the  Christian  Church  and  the  Christian  State. 

1.  1).  W. 

•  See  further  on  this  subject.  Prof.  Alvah  Hovev. 
The  Srri/ifnn'1  !)<•!, iut  of  I  >  :n»  <  - .  llnst.fn.  lSiitl. 
lUmo;  lhv.  Joseph  Tracy.  '/'''«.  /'«'"'•  I h«t, ■'><«■  »/ 
/>/,■..,  cr,  in  tlie  //,'M.  Sirra  fur  .Inly,  IS' A;  an<l 
Pres.  I'.  l>.  W.-l.-u-y  in  the  .Vmp  Imjiwhr  for 
January,  April,  and  July,  lHiiT.  A. 

DIZ  AHAB    2HT  KaTaXpw«o:  «>"' 

»iuri  i.sr  jJuriiiuim),  a  place  in  the  Arabian  Mesert. 
mentioned  heitt.  i.  1,  as  littiit itii;  the  position  of 
the  spot  in  which  M"ses  is  there  represented  as  ad- 
dressing the  Isrielifes.  It  is  hy  ltohinson  (i.  147, 
li.  187,  note)  identified  with  If  </nb,  a  ca|.e  on  the 
\V.  shore  of  the  < i <i[f  <</  Ah  tbtfi  alxnit  two  thirds 
down  its  length:  see  further  under  Wii.ni  i;.\i>s. 
The  name  sis-ms  to  menu  "l'-rd,"  /'.  #>.  "possessor 

of  (Ami..  .6  and  ^3    ,  lleh.  -old:" 

[or  perh.  "I  =  rr/o  re  is  J  probably  given  from  that 
metal  having  tssm  there  found.    See  Cesen.  .«.  r. 

H.  II. 

•  DOCTOR  (Zt$irr><a\oi).  Luke  ii.  Hi.  or 
"doctor  of  the  Ltw  "  (youoSiSaTtfoAoT  I.uke  v. 
17;  Acts  v.  ;J4.    [I.wvvi  it;  K.\ititi;  S<  ittnt >.] 

A. 

DO'CUS'Mam;  [Aid.  AQkih  :}  Joseph.  Aa- 
ytZy.  litvh:  Syr.  .jajot,  /*>"/  ),  a  "little  Imld  " 


(to 


nuinitiunculiirn)  near  .lerieho 


(1  Mace.  x\i.  1"'.  coiup.  Verse  1 -I )  huilt  by  l't«.l- 
fmceus  the  »m  of  Al.ubus,  and  in  which  he  enter- 
tained and  murdered  his  father-in-law  Simon  Mae- 
caba-us,  with  his  two  sons.  l?v  Josephus  (Ant. 
xiii.  8,  1;  Ii.  ./.  i.  2.  :j)  it  is  culled  Hagon.  ami  is 
taid  to  have  U-en  "one  of  the  fortresses"  i^vfid- 
Toiv)  a!»)vc  .lerieho.  The  name  still  remains  in 
he  ricighlmrliood,  attached  to  the  copious  and 
excellent  spring  of  Ain-lfiik.  which  hurst  forth  in 
the  Wiilij  .Yur.yi'Uili,  at  the  foot  of  tlie  moun- 
tain of  (Juarantania  (Kunintnh,  :\\»int  4  miles  N. 
\V.  of  .lerieho.  Alsne  the  springs  are  truces  of 
nr'ent  foundations,  which  may  l«  tlutse  of  I'tol- 
pmv's  castle,  but  more  probably  of  that  of  the 
Templar*,  one  of  whose  stations  this  was:  it  st<»«l 
as  late  as  the  latter  end  of  the  Ktth  century,  when 
it  was  vioiN-d  by  l?r<>cardus.  (Sec  Hob.  i.  'i71,  and 
th?  quel  itions  in  "»7  J,  note  [and  aNo  his  Ph>js. 
'.itoyr.  p.  -J.V>].)  t;. 

DO  DAI  [2  syl.)  "I'll  [o mat. >,-,,]:  Aw^/a; 
(Vat.  AmStia:  Alec.  Auaia;  <  'omp.  AM.  with  17 
MSS.  A»8ot:|  Ihulii).  an  Ahohite  who  eom- 
man<le<l  tho  curse  of  the  2d  month  (1  Chr.  xxvii. 
4).  It  is  probable  that  he  is  the  «aine  as  I  ><>do, 
whose  name  in  the  (''lib  and  in  the  I. XX.  is  I»o- 
iai,  and  that  the- words  "  I.lea/ar  sot  of"  have 
been  omitted  from  the  aUv*  f«ssa-e  in  .  hronicles. 
rlH»i>o,  2  ] 

DODANIM    ("'31^:   'PrfS.o.:  IMnnim), 
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Gen.  x.  4:  1  Chr.  i.  7  (in  some  copies  [o_*  the  He- 
brew] and  in  nuirej.  of  A.  V.  1  Chr.  i.  7,  II  >i> amm, 

CS2T^),  a  familv  or  race  descended  from  Javan, 
!  the  son  of  .Japhet  (<ien.  x.  4:  1  Chr.  i.  7;.  Au- 
thorities vary  as  to  the  form  of  the  name:  the  He- 
brew text  lias  lH>th.  l>od:wiim  a p| tears  in  the 
\vmr,  <  haMee,  \'ul_'  te,  l'ei>i  in.  and  Arabic  ver- 
sions, and  in  the  Tar_'iiin  <>f  thikelns:  K'oil.uiim  is 
^tlp]>.lrte<|  by  the  I.W.,  the  N.imaritni  version, 
an-1  "-iine  etirly  writers,  as  K:i.ebiu»  and  I  '..snias. 
1'he  weight  of  authority  is  in  favor  of  the  fninier; 
the  substitution  of  'PdSioi  in  the  LXX.  may  have 
arisen  from  familiarity  with  that  name  (e.>mp.  Yj. 
xxvii.  l.i,  wlicre  it  is  a-ain  sid.stiliitcl  for  Ikslain. 
l».«!anim  is  re.rard.sl  :ts  identical  with  I>arduu 
'  •itsi-n.  Tim.  p.  1 2' i»*>  the  latter,  which  is  the 
original  form,  having  Iks  ii  mi«Iilitsl  by  the  chauue 
of  the  liquid  /•  into  ...  as  in  Harmilcar  ami  Ilomil- 
ear,  llamilear  anil  llamilco.  Thus  the  Tariruin 
of  Jonathan,  that  on  Chronicles,  :uid  the  .lerusa.k'tn 
Talmud  ejive  Ihinhmia  for  IManini.  The  l)ar- 
•lani  were  tomid  in  historical  times  in  lllvriemn  and 
Troy:  the  former  district  wxs  reiranhsl  as  their 
original  setit.  They  were  probably  a  semi  1 'elastic 
raee,  ami  are  crou|ied  with  tlie  Chittmi  in  the  ^en- 
e:ilo-ical  table,  as  more  eli^  Iy  related  to  them  than 
to  the  other  branches  of  the  i'elas-ic  race  (Knobel, 
\\>l!:,rlij\l,  pp.  104  ft'.).  The  simiLiritv  of  the 
name  Ik  Minna  in  Kpirus  has  Its  I  to  the  identifu^a- 
tion  of  I>(idanim  with  that  place:  but  a  mere  loml 
designation  ajipcirs  to»a  n-strii-teil  for  the  ejeneml 
t«mor  of  ( len.  x.  Kalis<-h  i  (  Omnt.  <m  <i>  n.)  iden- 
tifies Doilauim  with  the  Daunians,  who  ooctipie<l 
the  coast,  of  Apulia:  he  regards  the  name  ;ts  n  fer- 
rini;  to  It^ily  generally.  The  wide  and  unexplained 
dilli-rencc  of  the  names,  and  the  comparitive  un- 
imjM.irtance  of  the  Kaunians.  form  objections  to  this 
view.  W.  L.  ft 

DO  I)  A' V  AH   face.  Doi.w.v'iir;  SIHIW 

T  T 

i  [Inn-  ../'./, howl,] ;  AwSi'a:  [Vat.  Cltitta;]  Alex. 
H5ia:  I>-*ln  "O,  a  man  of  Maresha  in  .lud  ih,  father 
of  Kliezer  who  detioimce^l  .lehoshaphat's  alliance 
with  Aha/iah  (2  Chr.  xx.  .'17*.  In  the  .Kwish  tra- 
ditions IliMlatah  is  the  son  of  .lelioshaphat,  who 
was  also  his  uncle  f.len.me,  Qu.  Ihb.  ad  Lk-.j. 

DO  DO.  1.  (m^l  [itm  ttwy,  or  possibly  hit 
uwl,\:  a»i/5i  [Vat-  A«u5«c  Alex,  \ouin]  and 
Aw5w«  [  Alex.  Aw3<waj]:  juiruiu  </".<),  a  man  of 
Iiethlchem,  father  of  Klhanan,  who  was  one  of  l>a- 
vids  "thirty  "  captains  (2  Sam.  xxiii.  24 ;  1  Chr. 
xi.  2fi).    He  is  a  ditlenuit  (mtsou  from 

2.  [In  2  Sam.,  Aovii:  Vat.  -*»»;  Alex.  2«<r««, 
in  1  Chr.  xi.  12.  AwSaf:  f  itruu.*  rjtts.]  I>«>i><) 
rin:  Aiu.iini:,  father  of  I.lea/ar.  the  2d  cf  the 
thnv  "mighty  men  "  who  were  over  the  "thirty" 
(2  Sam.  xxiii.  !»;  1  Chr.  xi.  12).    He,  or  his  son 

—  in  which  case  we  must  supp<tse  the  wonls 
••i:ii-.u.ar  son  of"  to  have  escaped  from  the  text 

—  probalily  had  the  command  of  the  stsH>nd 
monthly  course  (I  Chr.  xxvii.  4).    In  the  Litter 

passage  the  name  is  Uon.vt  P'll^T :  A«8i'a.  Alex. 
Auaia  [see  in  full  under  l)«n>\i]):  hut  this  form 
occurs  in  the  Hebrew  text  (Cttib)  of  2  Sam 

xxiii.!)  ("'-H\  and  in  the  LXX.  of  all;  and  in 
Josephus  (.4m/.  vii.  12,  §  4,  Aw3«<oj);  and  is  be- 


a  It  would  I*  lnter<>stinfr  to  know  whence  the  form  m  that  or  WVcM,  Krancof.  lj;>7.  which 
if  the  name  u*i*J  In  the  A.  V   was  derive.!.      Krt-  mvllng  Ai«w  —  A.) 
both  from  the  A!  Hue  e.htion.  <»i  one  foun.le.1  .n  l». 
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fowl  liy  Kcnnicott  ( Dintertalion,  Jcc.  p.  134),  who 
has  examined  these  lists  with  great  minuteness,  to 
Je  the  correct  «.nc.  The  Jewish  tradition  (Jerome, 
Qu.  Ihb.  on  1  Chr.  xi.  12)  was,  that  Dodo  was 
the  brother  of  Jesse. 

3.  A  man  of  Issachar,  forefather  of  Tola  the 
Judge  (Judg.  x.  1).  The  l.XX.  ami  Vulg.  ren- 
derings are  remarkable;  irarpaltK<pov  avrov:  jhi- 
trui  MmvUc/i.  G. 

*  The   "muarkaMc   renderings"  referred  to 

make  1111  =  -'his  uncle"  (not  a  proper  name). 
This  is  the  only  instance  (Judg.  x.  1)  in  which  the 
lather  and  grandfather  of  a  judge  are  both  men- 
tioned. Hence  an  early  Jewish  interpretation  referred 

•  « 

"HI"1!  1 1  Abimclcch,  and  made  Puah,  Tola's  father, 
tlie  son  of  Mime  brother  or  sister  of  Gideon,  the 
father  of  Ahimelech.  I  (tit  such  a  relationship  is 
inq.os.sil  le;  for  Tola  w:is  "a  man  of  Issaehar," 
while  Gideon  w:is  a  Manassite  (Judg.  vi.  lb).  liven 
»iip[»osing  t  here  w:is  a  sister  who  marrie<l  out  of  her 
tril*»,  it  would  be  very  strange  to  have  the  descent 
troced  through  that  line  instead  of  the  father's 
(see  Casscl,  Uidittr  uml  Ituth,  p.  07).  11. 

DO'KO  O^T  [fttrful,  Gcscn.  and  Ftirst j  : 
Aw^k;  [in  1  Sam.  xxii.  0,  Alex.  Awrjy-]  /*".'/), 
an  Muuiean  (l.XX.  and  Joseph.  Ant.  vi.  12,  §  1, 
6  2vpos)  chief  of  Saul's  herdmcn  ("having  charge 
of  the  mules").  He  was  at  Nob  when  Ahimclech 
gave  David  the  sword  of  Goliath,  and  not  only  gave 
information  to  Saul,  but  when  others  declined  the 
office,  himself  executed  the  king's  order  to  destroy 
the  oriests  of  Nob  with  their  families,  to  the  num- 
l*r  of  8*»  persons,  together  with  all  their  property 
(1  Sam.  xxi.  7,  xxii.  0,  18,  22;  l's.  lii.).  A  ques- 
tion has  arisen  on  the  nature  of  the  business  by 

which  he  was  "  detained  before  the  I/ml  "  £3, 
svvtx^vos  N**iT(Tapdt>:  intus  in  t'lbtrnnculu 
Ihnnini).  The  difficulty  which  lies  in  the  idea  that 
I  )oeg  was  a  foreigner,  and  so  incapable  of  a  Naza- 
rite.  vow  (.Mishn.  tie  I  Wis,  ix.  1,  Suretdi.),  is  ex- 
plained by  the  probable  supposition  that  he  was  a 
proselyte,  attending  under  some  vow  or  some  act 
of  purification  at  the  Tabernacle  (T  Sam.  xx.  18; 
Ant.  .S'.rcc.  Patrick,  Calmet;  Gcsen.  p.  105*.); 
Winer,  s.  v.  Lhty ;  Thenius,  ml  loc.  in  Km  zr/.  tx- 
e;,.  l/.nu/b.).  U.  W.  P. 

DOG  (2^2  :  kuwv,  Kvvdptov:  cnuis),  an  ani- 
mal frequently  mentioned  in  Scripture.  It  was 
used  by  the  Hebrews  as  a  watch  for  their  houses 
(Is.  1  vi.  10),  and  for  guarding  their  flocks  (Job  xxx. 
1 ).  Then  also,  as  now,  troops  of  hungry  and  semi- 
wild  dogs  used  to  wander  al>out  the  fields  and 
•treets  of  the  cities,  devouring  dead  Isslies  and 
ftther  ollkl  (1  K.  xiv.  II,  xvi.  4,  xxi.  1!),  21,  xxii. 
M;  2  K.  ix.  10.  .50;  Jer.  xv.  3;  Us.  lix.  0,  14), 
and  thus  liccame  such  objects  of  dislike  that  fierce 
and  cruel  enemies  arc  |M*etieally  styled  dogs  in  l's 
xxii.  lti,  20.  .Moreover  the  dog  lieing  an  unclean 
animal  (Is.  Ixvi.  3:  Hor.  />>.  i.  2,  2C,  "ranis  im- 
tmtndus  et  arnica  Into  mi*  " ),  the  terms  (top,  <ltnd 
ilt.ij,  dog'*  html,  were  used  as  terms  of  reproach,  or 
of  humility  in  tq>eakiug  of  one's  self  (1  Sam.  xxiv. 
14;2  Sam.  iii.  8.  ix.  8,  xvi.  0;  2  K.  viii.  i;i). 
Knox  reLites  a  story  of  a  nobleman  of  Ceylon  who 
l>eing  asked  by  the  king  how  many  children  he  • 
isd,  replied  —  "  Your  Majesty's  dog  has  three  pup- 
pies." Throughout  the  whole  l  ast  "dog"  is  a 
tain  of  reproach  for  impure  and  profane  persons, 
Md  iu  this  sens.;  is  used  by  the  Jews  respecting 
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the  Gentiles  (I.'ev.  xxii.  lft:  comp.  Schottget.  II  w 
Htbr.  i.  114.">),  and  by  Mohammedans  respecting 
Christians.  'Ihe  wanton  nature  of  the  dog  ii 
ajiother  of  its  characteristics,  and  there  eaji  be  nc 

doubt  that  nb3  in  Deut.  xxiii.  18  means  trortun. 

virile,  i.  q.  tTlf7;  comp.  Ecclus.  xxvi.  2ft,  "A 
shameless  woman  shall  I*  counted  as  a  dog,' 
Hesych.  Kvvts  ivatSut-  Stanley  (S.  <f  /\*p. 
j  3ft0)  mentions  to  have  seen  on  the  very  site  of  Jez- 
1  reel  the  descendants  of  the  dogs  that  devoured  .  <z- 
el-el,  prowling  on  the  mounds  without  tht  walls  for 
;  offal  and  carrion  thrown  out  to  them  to  cwisi.nn>: 
|  and  Wood,  in  hLs  Journal  to  the  source  of  the 
Oxus,  complains  that  the  dog  has  not  yet  arrived 
at  his  natural  position  in  the  social  state.  We 
still  use  the  name  of  one  of  the  noblest  creatures 
in  the  world  as  a  term  of  contempt.  To  ask  an 
Uzbek  to  sell  his  wife  would  1*  no  affront,  but  to 
ask  him  to  sell  his  dog  an  unpardonable  insult  — 
.Stifiyetftnuli  or  dog-«eller  being  the  most  offensive 
epithet  that  one  Uzbek  can  apply  to  another.  The 
addition  of  the  article  (to7s  Kuyaptots,  Matt  xv. 
20;  .Mark  vii.  27)  implies  that  the  presence  of  dogs 
was  an  ordinary  feature  of  Uastern  life  in  our  Sav- 
iour's time. 

As  to  the  etymology  of  the  word,  Bochart  thinks 
that  it  has  reference  to  the  firmness  and  tenacity 

0  -  o 

of  a  dog's  bite,  and  compares  =  forcipct ; 

but  this  won!  is  more  probably  itself  derived  nvm 

a  dog. 

The  root  of  2^*2  is  an  unused  verb  2^*2.  tc 
gtrike  =  Germ,  klnp/xn;  and  thence  to  bark  = 
Germ,  llafcn,  I  r.  clipir.  W.  D. 

*  Dietrich  assigns  a  different  meaning  to  2^2  : 
to  bike,  $cue,  and  hence,  as  applied  to  the  dog, 
"the  scizer  "  (harjxix).  Sec  his  addition  in  Ges. 
Ihbr.  und  Chtbl.  Ilamlic.  p.  400  (f.te  Aufl.). 

II. 

DOORS.  [Gates] 

DOPH-KAH  (nr^  [eattle-Jririns,  place 
of,  FiirstJ:  'Pcupaxd  [Alex.  Pa^a*-],  the  LXX. 

apparently  reading  "1  for  *T:  Dajthcn),  a  place  men- 
tioned Num.  xxxiii.  12,  as  a  station  in  the  Desert 
where  the  Israelites  encamped;  see  Wilkkkxkss. 

H.  II. 

DOR  and  "JS^  [a  hnbitntiim\,  Josh 

xvii.  11;  1  K.  iv.  11;  [in  Judg.  i.  27  and  1  Chr 
vii.  20,  Adp;  iu  Josh,  and  1  Kings,  *tyatSSwp, 
N«<f>0a8«p,  etc.;]  1  Mace.  xv.  11.  [13,]  Awpo),  aD 
ancient  royal  city  of  the  Canaanites  (Josh.  xii.  23), 
whose  nder  was  an  ally  of  Jabin,  king  of  Hazor, 
against  Joshua  (Josh.  xi.  1,  2).  It  was  probably  the 
most  southern  settlement  of  the  I'liauiciaiis  on  the 
coast  of  Syria  (Joseph.  17/.  8 ;  Ant.  xv.  0,  §  8).  Jo- 
sephus  describes  it  as  a  maritime  city,  on  the  west 
U.rder  of  Manasseh  and  the  north  tordcr  of  Dan 
(Ant.  v.  1.  §  22,  viii.  2,  §  3;  H.  J.  \.  7,  §  7),  near 
Mount  Carmel  (r.  A/ritm.  ii.  10).  (  hie  old  author 
tells  us  that  it  was  founded  by  Dorus,  a  sou  of 
Neptune,  while  another  affirms  that  it  was  built  by 
the  1'ho'iiicians.  because  the  neighlioring  rocky 
shore  al>ounded  in  the  small  shell-fish  from  which 
they  got  the  purple  dye  (Steph.  II.  t.  r. ;  Keland. 
Pultrttinrt,  p.  730).  It  appears  to  have  lieen  withi* 
the  tenUory  of  the  tribe  of  Asher,  though  allottei 
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maid*-  tributary  (Judg.  i.  .27 ,  28 i,  and  the  lat- 
ter monarch  stationed  at  1  >or  one  of  his  twelve- pur- 
veyors (1  K.  iv.  II  ).  TrypLjn,  the  murderer  of 
Jonathan  Maccabaus  anil  usurer  of  the  throne  of 


to  llaaasaeh  (Josh,  xvii.  11;  .Imliy.  i.  27j.  The?  2.  A  horse-*. Idler  of  Bacenor'a  company,  a  man 
original  inhabitants  were  never  exiwlled ;  but  during  of  prodigious  strength,  who,  in  att/?tnpting  to  eap- 
Lhe  prosperous  reigns  of  David  an<l  Sulomoii  they  ture  Gorgias,  was  cv*  d»wn  by  a  Thraeian  (2  Mace 

xii.  3ft). 

3.  The  son  of  Drimylus,  a  Jew,  who  had  re- 
nounced the  law  of  his  fathers,  and  was  in  the 
camp  of  Ptolemy  1'hilupator  at  Haphia  (3  Mace.  i. 

•Syria,  having  sou^lit  an  asylum  in  D<>r,  the  city  3).  He  appears  to  have  frustrated  the  attempt  of 
was  besieged  and  raptured  by  Antiochus  Sidetes  Theodotiis  to  assassinate  the  king.  According  tc 
(1  Mace.  xv.  II).  It  w  is  snlwejpiently  rebuilt  by  ;  the  Syriae  Version  he  put  in  the  kind's  tent  a  man 
Gabinius  the  Koman  general,  along  with  Samaria,  of  low  rank  (aor)u6v  rival,  who  was  slain  instead 
Ashdod,  and  other  cities  of  Palestine  (Joseph.  Ant.  of  his  master,     l'olybius  (v.  81)  tells  us  it  was  the 

kind's  physician  who  thus  perished.  Dositheu* 
was  jjerhaps  a  chamberlain.  YV.  A.  W. 

4.  lAoa-idtot  [Alex.  Aw<T(0(ot:  FA.1  Aw(7<i0<, 
FA.1  Awatidtoi:  /W/A.msJ.)  -A  priest  and  Le- 
vite."  who  carried  the  translation  of  Esther  to 
Egypt  (Esth.  xi.  1).  It  is  scarcely  likely  that  he 
is  iileiitic.il  with  the  Dositheus  who  is  mentioned 
by  Joseph  us  (c.  Apim.  ii.  ft)  as  one  of  the  "com 
mandeni  of  the  forces"  of  Pud.  VI.  I'hil 
though  he  probablv  lived  in  the  reign  of  that 
arch.  11.  F.  W 

DOTH  AIM.  [Dotiiax.] 

DOTHAN  (once  yni,  Dotii.v'in,  and  in 

contracted  form  ^Hl;  possibly  =:  tnx>  ic«7Zj  — 
Gevn.  pp.  332,  5(18:  [Vat.  Alex.  Sin.]  AuBattfi, 
[Kom.J  A»0am  [exc.  in  (.ten.,  where  it  has  Ac»- 
Oatiu\  '■  iMlftin  [in2K.  h»tlt<in,  but  ed.  lft!»0 
l)  >th<ilit\),  a  place  tirst  mentioned  (Gen.  xxxvii.  17/ 
in  connection  with  the  history  of  Joseph,  and  ap- 
parently as  in  the  neigh) -or-hood  of  Shediem.  It 
next  appears  as  the  residence  of  FJisha  (2  K.  vi. 
13).  and  the  scene  of  a  remarkable  vision  of  horses 
tire  surrounding  "the  mountain" 


xiv.  ft,  §  3 1,  and  it  remained  an  important  place 
during  the  early  years  of  the  Koman  rule  in  Syria. 
Its  coins  are  numerous,  liearing  the  legend  Aayu 
itpd  (Vailknt,  Xmh.  /»i/>p.}.  It  became  an  epis- 
Coj»aJ  city  of  the  province  of  I'<il,e.</ln<i  /'rim  i,  but 
was  alreaily  ruined  and  deserted  in  the  fourth  cent- 
ury (Hieroti.  in  ti>it'ij>h.  I'.iuLt). 

Of  the  site  of  Dor  there  can  Is;  no  doubt.  The 
descriptions  of  Josephus  and  Jerome  are  clear  and 
full.  The  litter  [daces  it  on  the  coast,  "in  the 
ninth  mile  from  ('usirea,  on  the  way  to  Ptole- 
mais"  (  Oitom.  s.  v.  />"ta).  Just  at  the  p.int  in- 
dicated is  the  small  village  of  Tanturtt,  probably  an 
Arab  corruption  of  I  htm,  consisting  of  about  thirty 
houses,  wholly  constructed  of  ancient  materials. 
Three  hundn-d  yards  north  arc  low  rocky  mounds 
projecting  into  the  sea,  covered  with  heaps  of  rub- 
bish, massive  foundations,  and  fragments  of  col- 
umns. The  most  conspicuous  ruin  is  a  section  of  an 
old  tower,  3  1  ft.  or  more  in  height,  which  forms  the 
Lam  I  mark  of  /'  intur<i.  <  )u  the  south  side  of  the 
promontory,  ophite  the  village,  is  a  little  harlsjr. 
partially  shelu-red  by  two  or  three  small  islands. 
A  spur  of  Mount  Carmel,  steep  and  partially  :m'(|'  7\wri\u  ot 
wooded,  nms  parallel  to  the  coast  line,  at  the  di—  _ 
tance  of  ab«jut  a  mile  and  a  half.  I  let  ween  its  "v1"?1'  °"  wllicu  lhu  cit.v  *tootl-  ll  is  "ot  aBain 
base  and  the  sandy  U.-aeh  is  a  rich  and  U-atitiful  mentioned  in  the  O.  T.;  but  later  still  we  encoun- 
plain  —  this  is  possibly  the  '*  l>order,"  "  coast,"  or  ter  it  —  then  evidently  well  known  —  as  a  landmark 


"  region  "  of  I >or  (n«3  in  Hebrew,  Jo«h.  xi.  2, 
xii.  23;  1  K.  iv.  11';  reierred  to  in  Scripture.  The 
district  is  now  almost  wholly  deserted,  lieing  ex- 
posed to  the  raids  of  the  wild  lledawiu  who  pas- 
ture  their  Hocks  on  the  rich  plain  of  Sharon. 

J.  L  P. 

DO  RA  (AwP»:  /A/ra).  1  M.uc.  xv.  11,  13, 
2ft.  [Doit.] 

DDK  CAS.  [T.viutha.] 

DORYM'ENES  (AopupeVirr  [l>,-njHu,u,A\\ 
fath.-r  of  Ptol.mv.  surnamed  M-umii  i  1  Mace.  iii. 
33;  2  Mace.  iv.  4 ft).  As  this  Ptolemy  was  in  the 
service  of  Ptolemy  Phtlometor.  king  of  Egypt,  lic- 
fore  he  deserted  to  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  it  is  prob- 
able that  his  father  Dorymeues  is  the  same  Dorym- 
tne*  who  fought  against  Antiochus  the  Great 
(Polyb.  v.  (ii). 

DOSITH'EUS  (Avaldtof-  Ihmtheut).  1. 
One  of  the  captains  of  Judas  Maceaba-us  in  the 
•tUc  against  'I'im'»theus  (2  Mace.  xii.  lit,  24). 


in  the  account  of  llolofemes'  cani[«aign  ag-ainst  lle- 
thulia  Mud.  iv.  Ii,  vii.  3,  18,  viii.  3).  The  change 
in  the  name  Horn  aim  is  due  to  the  Greek  text, 
from  which  this  U*.k  is  translate.1.  In  the  Vat. 
and  Alex,  ami  Vulg.  text  —  it  is  also  mentioned  in 
Jml.  iii.  !t,  where  the  A.  V.  has  "Judea"  Clov- 
taias  for  Awraiat'i.'1  and  all  these  pass;iges  testify 
to  its  situation  U-ing  in  the  centre  t)f  the  country 
ne;ir  the  southern  eslge  of  the  great  jilain  of 
ilr.u-lon. 

Pothaiu  was  known  to  Kusebius  (  OhoidhsIuhh), 
who  places  it  12  miles  to  the  X.  of  Sebaste  i  Sama- 
ria); and  here  it  h;is  been  at  length  discovervsl  in 
our  own  times''  by  Mr.  Van  de  Velde  (i.  3»;4,  \c.) 
and  Dr.  Pobinsf.n  tiii.  122).  still  U-aring  its  ancient 
name  unini{iainsl,  and  situat^l  nt  the  south  end 
of  a  plain  of  the  richest  pasturage,  4  or  ft  miles 
S.  W.  of  .h  uin,  and  separated  only  by  a  swell  or 
two  of  hills  from  the  plain  of  I'.sdraelon.  The  7\li 
or  inmind  on  which  the  ruins  stand  is  descrilssl  as 
very  large  ('•  huge,"  Van  de  Velde,  i.  3U4);  at  its 
southern  foot  is  still  a  fine  s].ring.    (  lose  to  it  is 


saw,  which  was  a  corruption  of 


«  This  pa*iU)Ct?  wnj  n  gn-at  |iuzxl<>  to  the  o!(i  penjfri 
H.cro,  not  only  from  the  corrupt  n-<ulitijf,  louiaui,-, 

•n-ntione.1  atx.ve    which  the  A.  V.  aeriv.-J  from  the  j  "  tl,e  >>1"il1  "  1  ~''anJ  pp  742,  743). 
\l«lio«  eiilion  :  IO.n.    Vat    Sin.  mvl  A»ra.rt<,  AU-x  I     b  U  l"  ri«ht  to  M>  tl"»t  ttl<?  ,rut'        of  Doth!ia 

'.  hut  also  from  the  expression  still  foun.l  in  j  known  to  the  Jewish  traveller  IfcibM  hiv-l'an  hl,  a.  D 
text,  roi  no^ot  tou  M<r,A,v  :  A  V   "  the  Rre»t  :  >*»        Zu'"  *  «tr,u  t  lu  ""^  to  Benjamin  of  To- 
t;"  literillv.  "  th^  grexl  «<r The  knot  wiv,   Jt*u-  Asher  s  .si  II.  434),  an.t  to  .-Sehwurx.  a.  D.  IHt 
•Ot  by  ReUind.  who  rotuWturcd  most  in-nlouslv  that    P-  but  neither  of  the*;  traveller!  give*  any  ar 

i  count  of  U*e  lite, 
of  -IV^B    Massor  =  a  i 
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au  ancient  road,  runnim;  X.  and  S.,  the  remains 
of  the  massive  (Jewish?]  pivement  of  which  are 
•till  diAinguishable  (Van  dc  Wide,  pp.  .'JU'J,  37(R 
The  yreat  road  from  *.«^/«  to  K^vpt  aUi  passes 
near  l>,>than  (Kob.  Hi.  J22;..  The  "taaditional  site 
was  at  the  A'.v  i«  .7mM  )  ii.<nf  near  7Vi7  //««/,  at 
the  X.  of  the  Sea  of  (ialiltv.  (See  the  quotations 
in  lic.l..  ii.  41'.).  i  It  n,i«l  hardly  he  said  that  this 
lK>Mtion  is  not  in  accordance  with  the  requirements 
of  the  narrative. 

*  It  shows  the  tenacity  of  the  ancient  names 
that  the  name  of  bull,  'in  still  chains  to  this  site, 
though  no  village  exists  or  has  existed  there  for  a 
period.     Xear  the  ruins  are  now  lai^e  cisterns 
i.lrom  which  no  douht  the  name  was  dcri\edi,  such 
as  in  that  country  are  liahle  at  times  to  k>  left  dry, 
as  hap|M  ited  to  Im-  true  of  the  one  into  which  Jo- 
seph was  put  hv  his  hr-.tlurs  il'orter.  in  Kittu's 
lluhj  Bibl.  lllnMr.  i.  :h;.,  ed.  ISUtJ).    Its  situation 
on  the  present  line  of  ti~ivel  from  1  Last-Jordan  to 
l^rypt  confirm*  the  truth  of  the  Ih'blical  history: 
lor  it  is  implied  ^ien.  xxx\ ii.  2*)  that  the  Dothan 
of  Moses  was  on  the  threat  thoroughfare  wliieh  led 
froan  (iikad  beyond  the  Jordan  to  the  yreat  eeiitre 
of  trattie  in  the  valley  of  the  Xile.     Mr.  Tristram 
(Loud  <>f  hr  nl,  p.  l';U,  2d  til.)  sp.aks  of  mect- 
there  "  a  Ion-  caravan  of  mules  and  asses  laden  " 
(like  the  Ishmaelitcs  of  old),  "on  their  way  from 
Damascus  to  I^'\pt."    See  also  Ashcr's  /tin,  run/ 
if  h.uj'tunn  ,f  Tii't.ti,  ii.  4:U,  and  im.  .S.jcr.i', 
x.  122.     l'nt  isclv  here  is  found  at  the  present  dav 
'•tlie  best  pasturi^e  in  all  that  region, "  ami  thus, 
though  the  narrative  is  silent  as  to  the  reason  whv 
the  son,  of  Jacob  went  from  Shechem  to  Dothan". 
We  see  that  it  is  the  Very  place  which  hcnlsiiaeii, 
such  as  they  were,  would  naturally  seek  alter  hat- 
ha- exhausted  the  supplies  of  their  previous  pasture- 
L-rouaid.     It  is  distant  from  Shechern  alsmt  12 
miles  northward,  and  could  he  casilv  reached.  The 
7  i  ll  or  hill  on  which  the  ruins  are  aiow  seen  shows 
itself  twice  in  the  1-rief  account  of  I'.lisha:  it  en- 
ables us  t.»       how  the  kiny  of  Svria  could  station 

his  forces  so  as  t<  tmpxss  the  city,"  and  how 

'•the  mountain"  could  appear  to  the  prophet's 
servant  -  lull  of  horses  and  chariots  of  tire"  (2  K. 
«•  1*,  17).  H. 

*  DO  TO  WIT  l  A.  V.  2  <  <  r.  viii.  1).  is  a 
phrase  now  wholly  obsolete,  meaning  U>  m«U-  hioirn. 
"  Do"  was  formerly  umsI  with  other  verhs  in  the 
same  way,  in  the  sens*;  of  "to  make,"  '-to  cause." 
Sec  ICaot.wood  and  Wri-ht's  Bible  U'o>il-Bm>k;  pp. 
M2,l«!3.  A. 

DOVE  (  YviMh,  n:S\  wtpilrrtpd:  olumh,). 
The  first  mention  of  this  hh-d  occurs  in  (ien.  viii., 
where  it  appeai-s  as  Noah's  second  inessenm'r  sent 
forth  fiom  the  ark  to  ascertain  if  the  waters  had 
abated,  ;md  returns  from  its  second  mission  with 
an  olive  leaf  in  its  mouth.  The  dove's  rapidity  of 
li-ht  is  alluded  to  in  Ps.  Iv.  (i ;  the  beaut  v  of  its 
plmna-e  in  I's.  Ixviii.  M;  its  dwelling  in  the  rocks 
aind  vall.-vs  in  Jer.  xhiii.  28  aaid  Kz.  vii.  lti;  its 
mournful  voice  in  Is.  xxxviii.  14,  lix.  It:  Xah.  ii. 
7;  il-i  harmh-ssnc^s  in  Matt.  x.  lti;  its  simplicity 
in  llos.  vii.  11,  and  its  amativeness  in  Cant.  i.  l.r», 
li.  14.  Ac."  The  last  characteristic,  according  to  (ie- 
jeuius,  is  the  origin  of  the  Del  re w  word,  lrom  an 


DOVES  DUNG 

unused  root  ]  V  (]  V),  to  grow  warm  (comp.  Arab 
^2*y  to  burn  with  anger,  and  (ir.  laml 
Nope  of  the  other  derivations  proposed  for  thi 
wonl  are  at  all  probable;  nor  eaia  we  with  W'tnei 
regard  a  word  of  this  form  as  primitive.    It  is  siim 

iiar  to  n^'l^.  froan  the  root  2  it2.  Doves  are 
kept  in  a  domesticated  state  in  many  parts  of  the 
1-ist.  The  pigeon-tut  is  aia  universal  feature  iu 
the  houses  of  Ppper  Eyypt.  In  Persia  pigeon- 
houses  a  iv  elected  at  a  distance  from  the  dwelling 
lor  the  purpose  of  colKvtin-  the  dun-;  as  manure. 
There  is  probably  an  allusion  to  such  a  custom  ij 
Is.  lx.  H.  Stanley  t.S.  ,y  J',  p.  207),  sjieakins  <  : 
Ascalon  as  the  haunt  of  the  Svrian  Venus,  sm1 
••  Her  temple  is  destroyed,  but  the  sacred  dove*  — 
sacivd  by  immemori:d  legends  on  the  spot,  and  ei!- 
ebrated  there  even  as  late  as  tusebius-  still  fill  with 
their  c<x)iaa-s  the  luxuriant  gardens  which  ^row  in 
the  sandy  hollows  within  the  ruined  walls."  U  U 
supj>oscd  that  the  dove  was  placed  upon  the  stand- 
ards of  the  Assyrians  and  llabylonians  in  honor  of 
Seaaiiraanis.    Tibullus  {i.  7)  says:  — 


"(}ni  l  relerun  ut  Tolitet  cnbns  intacta  per  urb« 
Aitxi  I'ahestano  saueta  colmub*  Svro." 

This  explains  the  expression  in  Jer.  xxv.  3S, 
n:VH  .'from  U-fore  the  liercvnesa 

of  the  dove,"  i.  f.  the  Assyrian  (comp.  .ler.  xJ>i. 
Ill,  1.  10).  There  is,  however,  no  representation  of 
the  dove  anions  the  sculptures  of  Nineveh,  so  that 
it  could  hardly  have  been  a  common  emblem  of  the 
nation  at  the  time  when  they  were  executed;  and 
the  word  iu  the  aliove  three  passa-es  of  Jeremiah 
admits  another  interpretation.    (See  (Jesen.  T/.tt. 

p.   will  ft.) 

In  2  K.  vi.  2">,  in  de^Tibing  the  famine  in  Sa- 
maria, it  is  states)  that     the  fourth  |wrt  of  a  cab 
I  of  dove's  dung  was  sold  for  five  pieces  of  silver  " 

irtpiaTt- 

puv:  stenvris  columbarum).     G^V^n,  i*.  e. 

TC!'  's  from  a  root  signifvins;  to  deposit 
ordure.  There  seems  cood  reason  for  takin-  thU 
as  a  literal  statetaieait,  and  that  the  straits  of  the 
U-sie^ed  wire  such  that  they  did  not  hesitate  even 
to  eat  such  revolt  ins;  food  as  is  here  mentioned 
'comp.  (VLs.  HUr<J*4.  ii.  a2;  Maurer  on  2  K.  \i. 
io).  The  notion  that  soane  vegetable  pnxJuction  u 
meant  which  was  ealle.1  bv  this  name,  anav  be  ci>m- 
|»ared  with  the  fact  that  the  Arabs  call  the  herb  Kali 


in 


«  •  Tliotim.ii  (  L>n,<l  <i»fl  R'i'i. ,  i.  410  411*;.  ilew  ribrs 


^AiLflJL-M    . v^.  =  sparrows'  duns,  and  i 

<ierman  the  <tS'tfuM«  is  called  Teuf,l«In  ,  k. 

W.  D. 

DOVE'S   DUNO  (Zs:V>-in,  d.irfn  a; 

Keri.  Cs:  1^2"T.  ilibfnun:  K6vpof  -rtptertp-lir: 
istimu  o  liuntxtruin).  Various  explanations  hfvo 
;  b»vn  yiven  of  the  passa-e  in  2  K.  \i.  2."-,  which 
describes  the  famine  of  Samaria  to  have  been  sc 
excessive,  that  -  an  ass's  head  was  sold  for  fourscore 
pieces  of  silver,  and  the  fourth  pat  of  a  cab  of 
dove's  dung  for  five  pieces  of  silver."    The  old  vex- 

found  at  Dnmiuwus,  wlnvsc  feather*,  all  except  th» 


t«rv  iUly  the  habit*  of  the  Eiftcrn  dove,  and  shows   witurs,  aiv  litemllv  as  .vcllowr  as  ^old  ;  they  ar«  rcn 
jnw  exu-tly  tliey  illustrate  tlie  Scripture  allusionc  to  email,  and  gotten]  kept  iu  cages.'' 
'Us  birl     The  I'salmist  in  Ixviii.  la  "  refers  to  u  >ilud  j 
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and  very  many  ancient  comment  itors  are  in 
hvor  of  a  literal  interpretation  (if  the  Hel.n  w  word. 
IJochart  (f/in-vz.  ii.  .*>7-J  :■  1i:ls  laliored  to  show  that 
it  denotes  a  species  A  rote,  "chick-pea,"  which 

he  gays  the  Arabs  call  un/iun  (  ^jLjLv*!  ).  and 

tometimes  improperly,  dove's  or  sparrow's  dune-. 
I.innaus  siiL"-'<^t«'il  that  t ho  vUn/mbn  may  signify 
the  (Jniitliitij  limit  um1,,  'htu,n,  '•  .st.ir  of  llethle- 
lietn."  <>n  this  subject  the  late  Dr.  1-dward  Smith 
remarks  <..».,oV,  lM  >>,,,.  iv.  i:io,  ed.  1S14):  "If 
l.inna-us  is  ri^ht.  we  obtain  a  sort  of  clew  to  the 
derivation  of  '■rniihoij'ifm,,  (Linls'  milk),  which  has 
puzzled  all  the  etymologists.  May  not  this  uhscr- 
vation  apply  to  the  while  liuid  which  ahva\s  accom- 
panies the  dun:;  of  birds,  and  is  their  urine?  *  hie 
may  almost  jw-nvive  a  similar  comhinatioii  of  colors 
in  the  i;reen  and  whit.-  of  this  flower,  which  accords 
precisely  in  this  rcs|x rt  with  the  description  which 
I  >ioscorides  ^tv.-*  >.f  his  ornithoiralum."  (Sr  also 
I.inna  u*,  /v.//.  <  ti"Hi .«,  ed.  1'.  1>.  tiiseke,  p.  2H7.| 
Spreii'^el  ;  ( 'umitit on  I  >ioscorides.  ii.  17-'!)  is  in- 
clined to  adopt  the  explanation  of  I.inna  us.  Fuller 
(Mitrr/t.  Sir,-.  vi.  2.  p.  724)  understood  by  flit- 
term  the  crops  of  pi-eons  with  their  undi^estisl 
contents,  .losepluis  .1  ut.  iv.  4  i  thought  that  dove's 
duns;  liii.'ht  have  li.  cn  ,i-is|  instead  of  salt.  Marnier 
(  Ohiirr  tt.  id.  IH.'i  i  was  of  opinion,  that  as  pigeon's 
duii'_'  wis  a  valuable  manure  (or  the  cultivation  of 
melon*,  it  miirht  ha\e  \«>>-u  mfded  during;  the  sie^-e 
of  Sam  aria  for  that  piirjH'se.  Most  of  these  inter- 
pretations have  l.ttle  to  recommend  them,  and  have 
Ikvii  refuted  by  l!o*harl.  and  oilier*.  With  re^ird 
to  Riehart's  own  opinion.  <  el, ins  i  //»'.  ,■»>>.  ii.  W- 
and  llosenmiill- r  .  X.<r.  ,<■/  R-diarti  Hi,  >■>•'.  ii.  r,+2; 
have  shown  that  it  i*  founded  on  an  error,  and  that 

lie  confuses  the  Arabic  jid»-=».  the  mime  of  some 

•pecks  of  saltwort  (S,i!.*,l  ,)  with  ^1  t  ' ""' '', 
a  "vetch,"  or  chick  |hi.  'Hie  explanation  of  1  in- 
naus  apjiears  to  us  to  !»■  t'ar  -fetch, -d  :  and  there  is 
no  evidence  whatever  to  show  that  the  Arah*  ever 
called  this  plant  by  a  name  eipii\.i!ent  to  dove's 
dun^.  » hi  the  other  hand,  it  is  true  that  the  Arah* 
apply  this  or  a  kindred  expression  to  some  plants. 
Thus  it  was  wilnelimes  Use* I  to  denote  a  kind  of 
moss  or  lichen  ( h'«:.-kt  „•>,  Arahiei-i:  also  some 
alkali-yielding  plant,  jx-rliips  of  the  o,a,n*  S'iImiIi 
(nsfnt'in,  or  uitt'iii,  Aral..1.  In  favor  of  1  his  ex- 
planation, it  i*  usual  to  compare  the  German 
Tfiift  L'li-i  ,-k  (•-  devil's  dniiL'"  as  expressive  of  the 
odor  of  Hfif.tfi'l  i  See  Geseuiu*.  /7m  s.  p.  Mrr. 
The  advocates  for  the  literal  nieatiitiL' <>t'  theexpres- 
tion.  namely,  that  ilove's  dun-  was  absolutely  used 
is  food  during  the  sic-e,  ap|i<al  to  the  (ollovv  in,' 
reference  in  .h.s.phiis  i /;.  ./.  v.  7):  "S« 
|*r*ons  were  driven  to  that  terrible  distress  as  to 
■earch  the  common  sewers  and  old  dunghill*  of 
cattle,  ami  to  eat  the  .!un_'  which  they  e..t  there. 

and  what  they  of  old  could  not  endure  s  u.  h  as 

to  look  up'ii  the-.  no»v  u*ed  for  f<-d:"  sis>  id-o 

Kusehius  (  /-i  .'/..».  l/i.-t.  iii.     :  :  ••  Indeed  liee  -ssily 

forced  them  to  applv  their  t.s  th  to  every  thinu': 
muI  Katherim:  what  was  no  1. - mI  even  f,r  the 
flilhiest  of  inn  ion  il  animals.  t!i.-v  levouren  it." 
I  eUiu*,  who  is  stron  lv  in  favor  of  the  literal 
tiieaniii_',  ipudes  the  following  passage  froiu  Uni- 
K ui  (  \(,  imir-'li'il.  ii.  c.  41  s:  "Cretenses.  oh.sidente 
Vftello.  oh  |>enuriarn  vini  a'piarunnpie  juinentorinn 
jrina  sitim  m^las.**-:"  and  one  much  to  the  point 
Voir  a  SpauLA  writer,  who  states  that  in  the  year 
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i:J10  so  e^t  a  famine  distressed  tne  iJi^liah,  thai 
men  ate  their  own  children,  do^.s,  mice,  and 
pi,,,  ni,'.t  f/«n</."  Lady  (  alcotl  (Script.  Ilirb.  p. 
V-M)  thinks  that  by  the  pigeon's  dum.'  is  meant  thi 
(h  iiirlii'i/iiliim  umbttl  limn.  We  cannot  allow  thir 
explanation;  because  if  the  edible  and  a^rccabk 
bulb  of  this  plant  was  denoted,  it  is  imjxissiblt 
it  should  have  K-en  mentioned  by  the  Spanish 
chronicler  alon^'  with  do-s,  mice.  Ac.  As  an  ad- 
ditional argument  in  favor  of  the  literal  inteqireta- 
tion  ..f  the  passage  in  ipiestion  may  be  adduced  the 
laiiiiU.lL'c  of  liabsh.ikeh  to  the  .lews  in  the  time  of 
Me/.ekiah  <■>  K.  xviii.  J7 :  Is.  xxwi.  12).  Still  it 
must  be  confessed  there  is  dilliculty  in  Is-lieviu- 
that  so  vile  a  sul.stai.ee  should  ever,  ecu  in  the 
extn-iuitie*  of  ;i  horrible  famine,  have  been  s>JiI  a* 
the  rate  of  al>out  one  jiitit  for  six  sliilhn-s  and  four 
|M-nee.  We  adopt,  thcrelore.  the  cautious  lan^uai;e 
of  Keil  i  t  'iniiui,  nt.  1.  c. ) :  ••  The  a! *  >vc  stated  f.u  t* 
prove  no  doubt  the  possibility,  even  the  probability, 
of  the  literal  nieauin<_\  but  not  its  necessity;  for 
which  reason  we  refrain,  with  <  ics.:-niu«,  from  de- 
ciding" W.  M. 

•I>r.    riioinson  a-ns-s  with  those  who  think 
■  soim-  sj»>eii->  of  ve-etabli-  \'<h><\  may  is'  meant,  which 
,  of  course  to  be  so  designated  must  h  ive  bmi  very 
course  and  chiMji.     ••  The  whimsical  title  may  have 
been  i;ivcii  to  i  kind       bean,  on  account  of  some 
fancied  resembl  lic  e  between  the  two.     This  would 
not  heat  all  siirprisii.^'.  for  the  Arabs  irive  the  most 
.piaint.  obsnne.  and  ridiculous  names  to  their  ex- 
traordinary edible  mixtures."  Sec  I.  'ud  ,tiul  ih»A\ 
ii.  21  hi.  H. 
DOWRY.  [M.\i;i(i.x.;i;.] 

DRACHMA  <'&,>axn1r-  'Intel,,,,,, ;  [  I'ob.  v. 
15:1  2  Mae,-,  iv.  ]!».  x.  20.  xii.  4d:'«  [■{  Mace  iii. 
2H;]  l.nke  xv.  8.  '.>).  a  (ins-k  silver  coin,  varying 
in  weight  on  account  of  the  us<-  of  different  talents. 
The  .lews  must  have  been  acquainted  with  three 
talents,  the  I'tch-mak.  Usisl  in  Iv.'vpt  and  at  Tyre. 
S'nlon.  and  lien t us,  and  adopted  tor  their  own 
shekels;  the  l'honician,  ns»s|  ;it  Ar.idus  and  by 
the  lVrsians:  and  the  Attic,  which  was  almost 
universal  in  Kurope,  and  in  or,.;lt  |K1|f  of  Asia. 
The  drachma:  of  these  talents  vvi  ^h  it-s|ieetively, 
durim;  the  |»TiiMl  of  tin-  Maccabees,  al-ont  ■>•>  lts. 
tn.ty,  oH-.i,  and  »;»'..  Ihe  drachms  ment ionesl  in  2 
Mace,  an-  probably  of  the  S.  leiici  he,  and  thcrelorv 
of  the  Attk  standard;  but  in  Luke  denarii  seem 
to  1*  intend.il.  for  the  Attic  drachma  had  ls*n  at 
that  time  reduced  to  abou>.  (he  same  weight  as  the 
l.'oinaii  denarius  as  well  as  the  Ptolemaic  drachma, 
and  was  wholly  or  almost  sii]>erseded  by  it.  This 
explains  the  remark  of  .losephus,  o  (TikKiiS  .  .  . 
'Arrixav  Sc'xfrai  8^arua?  rtnaapas  (Ant-  iii-  S 
§  2  i.  for  the  four  l'tolem \ie  dra  -hma-  of  the  shekel, 
as  eijual  to  four  denarii  of  his  time,  wen"  also  equal 
to  four  Attic  drachma:  [M..M  V;  Su.\  I  i:.  rin  i; 

.-I  |.  H.  s.  r. 

DRAGON.  The  translators  of  the  A.  V.. 
apparently  lollowim;  tlie  Vul-ate.  have  n-ndeml  bv 
the  same  word  -'.Ira^on"  the  two  Hebrew  Word* 

Ta«.         and  T«ni>h,.  The  similarity  of 

the  forms  ■••  the  words  niav  easily  account,  for 
this  eonfiision,  especially  as  the  masculine  plural 
of  the  former.  T„ „„'<;„,  actually  as«ntia-s  (ill  Ijitll. 
iv.  :i)  the  form  'I'",,,,},,,  and.  on  the  other  hand 
T,iiiiiii/i  is  evidently  written  for  the  singular  Taxi 

"  In  tlie  fir«t  and  s-  coild  of  tlie.-s-  niifssajp  i  th;  Vu;§ 

liM  'J i  i'-t  >,,,i  i. 
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sive  prevalence  of  dragon  worship,  and 
dragon-temples  of  peculiar  serpentine  form,  the  xm 
of  dragon-standards,  both  in  the  Ijist,  especially  ir 
F.gypt  {see  also  the  apocry  phal  history  of  Bel  ami 
the  Dragon),  and  in  the  Wot,  more 


nht  In  Ez.  xxix.  3,  xxxii.  2.  Hut  the  words  appear 
to  be  quite  distinct  in  meaning:  and  the  distinc- 
tion is  generally,  though  nut  universally,  preserved 
bytheLXX. 

I.  The  former  is  used,  always  in  the  plural,  in 
Job  xxx.  2J:  Is.  xxxiv.  13.  xlii'i.  21)  Ocmf)""):  »'  the  Celtic  triltes.    The  most  remarkable  o( 

2  iix'yoi);  in  Jcr.  x.  22,  xlix.  33  (trrpou- 1  all,  j>erhaps,  is  found  in  the  (Jrcck  legend  of  A  polk 

as  the  slaver  of  the  Python,  and  the  snppLuiter  of 
the  serpent-worship  by  a  higher  wisdom.  The 
reason,  at  least  of  the  Scriptural  symbol,  is  to  t« 
sought  not  only  in  the  union  of  gigantic  power  with 
craft  and  malignity,  of  which  the  serpent  is  the 
natural  emblem,  but  in  the  record  of  the  serpent '■ 
agency  in  the  temptation  (Gen.  iii.).  [SturKNT.J 

A.  B. 

*  DR  AGON -WELL  (Xeh.  ii.  13,  A.  V 

but  more  correctly  Fointain  It  is  men- 

tioned in  the  account  of  Neheiniah's  night-excur- 
sion around  Jerusalem  (see  Xeh.  as  abo\e).  It  is 
one  of  the  uncertain  points  in  the  topography  of 
the  ancient  city.  Kobinson  assigns  reasons  for  sup- 
posing it  was  a  Liter  name  for  the  Ginox,  which 
He/ekiah  stop|ied  up  or  concealed  at  the  time  of 
the  Assyrian  invasion  (2  Chr.  xxxii.  3,  4,  30).  near 
the  head  of  the  valley  on  the  west  of  Jerusalem 
(MM.  Jits.  i.  473,  T.14,  1st  ed.).  Barclay  (Cifg 
of  tin  (iit'il  Kiuf/,  p.  315,  1st  ed.)  also  places  it 
,  there,  and  conjectures,  among  other  explanations, 

ure  of  a 
curbstone. 

substitutes  Fountain  of  Figs  for  the 


Is.  xi 

6oi)\  in  I's.  xliv.  Ill  (toVw  k cucuat wj ) ;  and  in 
Jcr.  ix.  11,  xiv.  C,  li.  37;  Mic.  i.  8  (SpixorTf i). 

The  feminine  plural  r"H2i"H  is  found  in  Mai.  i.  3; 
a  jnssage  altogether  did. -rently  translated  by  the 
LXX.  It  is  always  applied  -to  some  creatures  in- 
habiting the  desert,  and  connected  generally  with 

the  words  (''ostrich  ")  and  *S  ("jackal"  ?). 

We  should  conclude  from  this  that  it  refers  rather 
to  some  wild  be.ist  than  to  a  serpent,  and  this  con- 
clusion is  rendered  almost  certain  by  the  comparison 
of  the  ttiuniui  in  .It  r.  xiv.  (i,  to  the  wild  asses  snmT- 
ing  the  wind,  ami  the  reference  to  their  "wailing'' 
in  Mic.  i.  8.  ami  jK-rhaps  in  .fob  xxx.  29.  The 
Syriac  (see  Winer,  lixil;-.  s.  v.  Schnkni)  renders  it 
by  a  word  which.  a<vi>nling  to  I'oeockc,  means  a 
"jackal  "  (a  hea>t  whose  |teculiarly  mouniful  howl 
in  the  desert  is  well  known),  and  it  seems  most 
probable  that  this  or  some  cognate  species  is  to  be 
understood  whenever  the  word  (mi  occurs. 


II.  The  won  I  ttiitiiii,  "P?n  (plur. 
is  always  rendered  as  S^nuf  in  the  LXX.,  except  j  that  the  name  "may  have  come' from  the  fig 
in  Gen.  i.  21.  where  we  rind  Kqros.    It  seems  to  |  dragon  sculptured'  on  the  tnnigh  or  cm 
refer  to  any  great  monster,  whether  of  the  land  or 


the  sea."  being  indeed  more  usually  applied  to  some 
kind  of  serpent  or  reptile,  but  not  exclusively  re- 
stricted to  that  sense.    When  referring  to  the  sea 

it  is  used  :i*  a  parallel  to  )  ('•  I-***  iathan  "),  as 

in  Is.  xxv  ii.  1;  and  indeed  this  latter  word  is  ren- 
dcred  in  the  LXX.  by  S^dnwy  in  Fs.  lxxiv.  14. 
civ.  2fi;  .lob  xl.  20;  Is.  xxvii.  1;  and  by  ^tya 
ktitoi  in  .lob  iii.  8.  \\  ben  we  examine  special 
pissages  we  tinil  the  wonl  n-cd  in  (Jen.  i.  21  of  the 
great  sea-monsters,  the  representatives  of  the  in- 
habitants of  the  deep.  The  same  sense  is  given  to 
it  in  Fs.  lxxiv.  13  (where  it  is  again  connected  with 
"  Leviathan  "),  Fs.  cxhiii.  7,  ami  pn.bably  in  .lob 
vii.  12  (Vulg.  fus).  On  iht.  other  hand,  in  Fx.  , 
vii.  9,  10,  12,  Dent,  xxxii.  33;  Fs.  xci.  13,  it  refers  Iir"?ls',f  t,'c  P^valence  of  such  a  supeMmou  among 
to  land-serpents  of  a  ,->uvrfnl  and  deadly  kind.  '•"»■    <**  »»«>  >-»'•  «f:^s.u  o07. 

It  is  also  app  I  meta pb„rieallv  to  Fharaon  or  to  J*  "L>    In °  ((^'"7''  ^  >>'<.>J>  *  «"J 

F.gypt  (Is.  li.  !.;  I>.  xxix.  3,"  xxxii.  2;  Iwr,       !  •*  that  Dr.  W  oleott  wa.  the  tint  mod- 


The  LXX.  suhstiiuies  l  ountain  ot  figs 
Biblical  designation.  Sepp  maintains  (./t 
ti.  tins  htil.  I.iiwl,  i.  272)  that  the  Dragon -well  of 
Xehemiah  was  the  Bcthesda  of  the  X.  T.  (.John  v. 
21.  and  that  Itethesda  is  the  present  IJnmmum  rsA- 
Sfit  /'ti  (Hath  of  Healing),  near  one  of  the  western 
avenues  to  the  mosque  of  Omar.  Hut  in  that  case 
the  Well  falLs  within  Jerusalem,  and  not  outside  of 
it  so  as  to  be  within  the  ]»th  of  Nehemiah's  circuit, 
whose  object  evidently  was  to  survey  the  ruins  of 
the  entire  city,  and  not  merely  those  of  Mount  Zion 
or  the  City  of  David  in  its  more  restricted  sense. 
[J kim'.vvi.km,  111  ]  Sepp  traces  the  name  to  a 
|M>pular  notion  of  some  connection  of  a  dragon  with 
the  intermittent  waters.    He  gives  some  curious 


I's.  lxxiv.  ]3),  and  in  that  case.  es|iceiallv  as  feet 
xre  attributed  to  it,  if  most  probably  refers  to  the 
crocodile  as  the  well-known  emblem  of  F.gvpt. 
When,  however,  it  is  u-^1  ,,f  the  king  of  Ha  by  Ion, 
is  in  Jer.  li.  34,  the  same  propriety  would  lead 
us  to  suppose  that  some  great  sci-pcnt,  such  as 
might  inhabit  the  sandv  plains  of  Babylonia,  is  in- 
tended.* 

.Mich  is  the  usage  of  tl  ic  wonl  in  the  0.  T.  In 
the  N.  T.  it  is  otdy  found  in  the  A|>oealypse  (Lev. 
xii.  3,  4,  7,  0,  M.  17,  Ac),  as  applied  metaphor- 
ically to  "the  old  serpent,  called  the  Devil,  and 
Satan,"  the  description  of  the  "dragon"  Wing 
liclated  by  the  svmbolieal  meaning  of  the  image 
nther  than  by  anv  reference  to  any  actually  exist- 
ng  creature.  ( If  similar  |H  rsonili<ation,  either  of 
ui  nil  spirit  or  of  the  powers  of  material  Nature 
is  distinct  from  <.od,  we  have  traces  in  the  exten- 


«  Olenitis  derives  it  from  an 

to  «ri 


obsolete  root 


em  traveller  who  explored  this  remarkable  well. 
See  an  interesting  account  of  the  adventure  in  the 
liihl  .n'.ot,,,  1843.  pp.  24-28.  Tobler  (J/trdUiltrr, 
p.  73  ft'.)  and  Barclay  (dhj  of  tht  Crtnt  Kim:,  p. 
o31  ti'.)  have  related  the  examination.  li. 

•DRAM.    [Da  inc.] 

dreams  (hiabn: 

virvov  in  LXX.,  and  nar  vvap  in  St.  Matthew,  are 
generally  used  (or  "  in  a  dmun  ")•  The  Scriptu.^U 
n-conl  of  (iod's  contniunicatiou  with  man  by 
dreams  has  I  teen  so  often  supposed  to  involve  much 
difficulty,  that  it  seems  not  out  of  place  to  refer 
briefly  to  the  nature  and  characteristics  of  dre.itn* 
generally,  before  enumerating  and  classifying  Ui* 
dreams  reconled  in  Scripture. 

I.  The  main  difference  between  our  sleeping  and 
waking  thoughts  appean  to  lie  in  this,  —  that,  ir 


*  The  api-llcatlou  of  I».  xxrii.  1  oppttra  ir  * • 

certaiu. 
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,  the  perceptive  facilities  of  the  niind 
(the  sensational  imwers,"  and  tlie  imagination  which 
aombines  the  impressions  derived  from  them)  are 
active,  while  the  reflective  powers  (the  reason  or 
judgment  by  which  we  control  those  impressions, 
And  distinguish  l*twecn  those  which  are  imaginary 
or  subjective  and  those  which  corres|)oud  to,  and 
are  pioduced  by,  objective  realities)  are  generally 
asleep.  Milton's  account  of  dreams  (in  Par.  Aos/, 
liook  v.  100-1 13)  seems  as  accurate  as  it  is  strik- 
ing:— 

"  But  know,  that  in  the  soul 
Are  tnany  leaner  faculties,  that  serve 
Reason  as  chief :  among  these  Fancy  next 
Her  office  hold*  ;  of  all  external  things 
Which  the  five  watchful  senses  represent 
She  forms  imagination*,  aery  shapes, 
Which  Reason  joining  or  disjoining,  frames 
All  what  we  affirm  or  what  deny,  and  call 
Our  knowledge  or  opinion  ;  then  retires 
cell,  when  nature  rests.*' 


Tims  it  is  that  the  impressions  of  dreams  are  in 
themselves  vivid,  natural,  and  picturesque,  occa- 
sionally gifted  with  an  intuition  Iteyond  our  ordi- 
nary powers,  but  strangely  incongruous  and  often 
grotesque;  the  emotion  of  surprise  or  incredulity, 
which  arises  from  a  sense  of  incongruity,  or  of 
unlikeness  to  the  ordinary  course  of  events,  being 
in  dreams  a  thing  unknown.  The  mind  seems  to 
be  surrendered  to  that  power  of  association  by 
which,  even  in  its  waking  hours,  if  it  be  iinicttve 
and  inclined  to  »  musing,''  it  is  often  carried  through 
a  series  of  thoughts  connected  together  by  some 
vague  and  accidental  association,  until  the  reason, 
when  it  starts  again  into  activity,  is  scarcely  able 
to  trace  back  the  slender  line  of  connection.  The 
difference  is,  that,  in  this  latter  case,  we  are  aware 
that  the  connection  is  of  our  own  making,  while  in 
sleep  it  appears  to  be  caused  by  an  actual  succes- 
sion of  events. 

Such  is  usually  the  case,  yet  there  is  a  class  of 
dreams,  seldom  noticed  and  indeed  less  common, 
but  recognized  by  the  experience  of  many,  in  which 
the  reason  is  not  wholly  asleep.  In  these  cases  it 
seems  to  look  on.  as  it  were,  from  without,  and  so 
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gest  dreams,  and  the  physical  organs  of  speech  wi'' 
occasionally  be  made  use  of  to  express  the  emotion* 
of  the  dreamer.  In  the  second  place,  instances  havt 
been  known  where  a  few  words  whispered  into  a 
sleeper's  ear  have  produced  a  dream  corresponding 
to  their  subject.  On  these  two  points  experience 
gives  undoubted  testimony;  as  to  the  third,  it  can, 
from  the  nature  of  the  case,  speak  but  vaguely  and 
imcertainly.  The  Scripture  declares,  not  as  any 
strange  thing,  but  as  a  tiling  of  course,  that  the 
influence  of  the  Spirit  of  God  upon  the  soul  ex- 
tends to  its  sleeping  as  well  as  its  waking  thoughts. 
It  declares  that  God  communicates  with  the  spirit 
of  man  directly  in  dreams,  and  also  that  he  per- 
mits created  spirits  to  ha\e  a  like  communication 
with  it.  Its  declaration  is  to  be  weiglied,  not  aa 
an  isolated  thing,  but  in  connection  with  the  gen- 
eral doctrine  of  spiritual  influence;  Ijecause  any 
theory  of  dreams  must  he  regarded  as  a  part  of  the 
general  theory  of  the  origination  of  all  thought. 

II.  It  is,  of  course,  with  this  List  class  of  dreams 
that  we  have  to  do  in  Scripture.  The  dreams  of 
memory  or  imagination  are  indeed  referred  to  in 
Keel.  v.  3;  Is.  xxix.  8;  but  it  is  the  history  of  tho 
Revelation  of  the  Spirit  of  God  to  the  spirit  of  man, 
whether  sleeping  or  waking,  which  is  the  proper 
subject  of  Scripture  itself. 

It  must  be  observed  that,  in  accordance  with  the 
principle  enunciated  by  St.  1'aul  in  1  Cor.  xiv.  15, 
dreams,  iu  which  the  understanding  is  asleep,  are 
recognized  indeed  as  a  method  of  divine  revelation, 
but  placed  below  the  visions  of  prophecy,  in  which 
the  understanding  plays  its  part.''  It  is  true  that 
the  book  of  Job,  standing  as  it  does  on  the  basis  of 
"natural  religion,"  dwells  on  dreams  and  "visions 
in  deep  sleep "  as  the  chosen  method  of  God's 
revelation  of  himself  to  man  (see  Job  iv.  13,  vii. 
14,  xxxiii.  15).  but  in  Num.  xii.  U;  I>cut.  xiii.  1, 
3,  5;  Jer.  xxvii.  9;  Joel  ii.  28,  Ac,  dreamers  of 
dreams,  whether  true  or  false,  arc  placed  below 
"prophets,"  and  even  below  "  diviners;  "  and  sim- 
ilarly in  the  climax  of  1  Sam.  xxviii.  0,  we  read 
that  "  the  Ixird  answered  Saul  not,  neither  by 
dreams,  nor  by  I. "rim  [by  symbol],  nor  by  prophets." 
Under  the  Christian  dispensation,  while  we  read 


to  have  a  double  consciousness .-  on  the  one  hand  frequently  of  trances  (fWrdVm)  and  visions  (oir- 
we  enter  into  the  events  of  the  dream,  as  though  Taalcu,  ipdfiara),  dreams  are  never  referred  to  aa 
real;  on  the  other  we  have  a  sense  that  it  is  but  a  vehicles  of  divine  revelation.  In  exact  accordance 
dream,  and  a  fear  lest  we  should  awake  and  its  with  this  principle  are  the  actual  records  of  the 
[mgeant  should  jkiss  away. 

In  either  case  the  ideas  suggested  arc  accepted 
by  the  mind  in  dreams  at  once  and  inevitably,  in- 
stead of  being  weighed  and  tested,  as  in  our  wak- 
ing hours.  Hut  it  is  evident  that  the  method  of 
such  suggestion  is  still  undetermined,  and  in  fact 
is  no  more  capable  of  lieing  accounted  for  by  any 
single  cause  than  the  suggestion  of  waking  thoughts. 
The  material  of  these  latter  is  supplied  either  by 
ourselves,  through  the  senses,  the  memory,  and  the 
imagination,  or  by  other  men,  generally  through 
the  medium  of  words,  or  lastly  by  the  direct  action 
of  the  Spirit  of  God,  or  of  created  spirits  of  orders 
superior  to  our  own,  or  the  spirit  within  us.  So 
also  it  is  in  dreams.  In  the  first  place,  although 
memory  and  imagination  supply  most  oi  the  ma- 
terial of  dreams,  yet  physical  sensations  of  cold 
Mid  heat,  </  pain  or  of  relief,  even  aetua.  impres- 
sions of  Bound  or  of  light,  will  often  mould  or  sug- 


are  to  be  carefully  distinguished 
,  part  i.  e.  1)  from  the  organs 
which  they  §ro  ext  rcised 


dreams  sent  by  God.  The  greater  numlier  of  i 
dreams  were  granted,  for  prediction  or  for  warning, 
to  those  who  were  aliens  to  the  Jewish  covenant. 
11ms  we  have  the  record  of  the  dreams  of  Abimekch 
<<ien.  xx.  3-7);  Laban  (Gen.  xxxi.  24);  of  the 
chief  butler  and  baker  (Gen.  xl.  5);  of  I'haraoh 
(Gen.  xli.  1-8);  of  the  Midianite  (Judg.  vii.  13): 
of  Nebuchadnezzar  (Dan.  ii.  I,  Ac,  iv.  10-18);  of 
the  Magi  (Matt.  ii.  12),  and  of  1 'date's  wife  (Matt, 
xxvii.  l'J).  Many  of  these  dreams,  moreover,  were 
symbolical  and  olm-ure,  so  as  to  require  an  inter- 
preter. And,  where  dreams  are  recorded  as  means 
of  God's  revelation  to  his  chosen  servants,  they 
are  almost  always  referred  to  the  periods  of  their 
earliest  and  most  imperfect  knowledge  of  him.  Sc 
it  is  in  the  case  of  Abraham  ((Jen.  xv.  12,  and 
perhaps  1-9),  of  Jacob  (Gen.  xxviii.  12-15),  of 

*  Too  same  order,  as  being  the  natural  one,  Is  (bund 
iu  the  earliest  record  of  European  mythology  — 

'AAA'  ay*  «ij  Tiro  paVrii'  tptiontv,  *j  Itpqa. 

*H  «o.  UtpbwaAo,,  «al  yap  ?  orap  U  At*  W 
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Joieph  (Gen.  xxxvii.  5-10),  of  Solomon  (1  K.  iii.  I 
5),  and,  in  the  N.  T.,  of  Joseph  (Matt.  i.  20,  ii. 
13  19,  22).  It  is  to  be  observed,  moreover,  that 
they  belong  es|>ecially  to  the  earliest  age.  and  be- 
eome  less  frequent  as  the  revelations  of  prophecy 
Increase.  The  only  exception  to  this  is  found  in 
the  dreams  and  "  visions  of  the  night "  given  to 
Daniel  (ii.  19,  vii.  1),  apparently  in  order  to  put 
to  shame  the  falsehoods  of  the  <  *haldu*an  belief  in 
prophetic  dreams  and  in  the  power  of  interpretation, 
and  yet  to  bring  out  the  truth  latent  therein  (comp. 
St  Paul's  miracles  at  Ephesus,  Acts  xix.  11,  12, 
and  their  effect,  18-20). 

The  general  conclusion  therefore  is,  first,  that 
the  Scripture  claims  the  dream,  as  it  does  every 
ether  action  of  the  human  mind,  as  a  medium 
through  which  God  may  speak  to  man  either 
directly,  that  U,  as  we  call  it,  "providentially,"  or 
indirectly  in  virtue  of  a  general  influence  all 
his  thoughts ;  and  secondly,  that  it  lays  far  greater 
stress  on  that  divine  influence  by  which  the  under- 
standing also  is  affected,  and  leads  us  to  believe 
that  as  such  influence  extends  more  and  more, 
revelation  by  dreams,  unless  in  very  peculiar  cir- 
cumstances, might  be  expected  to  |«iss  awav. 

A.  B. 

DRESS.  This  subject  includes  the  following 
particulars :  —  1 .  Materials.  2.  Color  and  decora- 
tion. 3.  Name,  form,  and  mode  of  wearing  the 
various  articles.   4.  Special  usages  relating  thereto. 

1.  The  material*  were  various,  and  multiplied 
with  the  advance  of  civilization.  Hie  earliest  and 
simplest  robe  was  made  out  of  the  leaves  of  a  tree 

(H3S^1,  A.  V.  "fig-tree" -and  comp.  the  pres- 
ent Arabic  name  for  the  fie.  tin,  or  tetn),  portions 
of  which  were  sewn  together,  so  as  to  form  an  apron 
(Gen.  iii.  7).  Ascetic  .lews  occasionally  used  a 
similar  material  in  later  times.  Josephus  (  Vit.  § 
2)  records  this  of  Rums  (foBori  n*v  ivh  6*v&pwv 
XP&fitrov) ;  but  whether  it  was  made  of  the  leaves, 
or  the  bark,  is  uncertain.  After  the  Fall,  the  skins 
of  animals  supplied  a  more  durable  material  (Gen. 
iii.  21),  which  was  adapted  to  a  rude  state  of 
society,  and  is  stated  to  hate  l»eeu  used  by  various 
ancient  nations  (Diod.  Sic.  i.  43,  ii.  38;  Arrian, 
Ind.  cap.  7,  §  3).    Skins  were  not  wholly  disused 

at  later  periods:  the  (tdlcreth  (*~H^TH)  worn  uV 
Elijah  appears  to  have  been  the  skin  of  a  sheep  or 
some  other  animal  with  the  wool  left  on :  in  the 
LXX.  the  word  is  rendered  fnjKwfi  (1  K.  xix.  13, 
19;  2  K.  ii.  13),  Sopi  (Gen.  xxv.  23),  and  Ztpfris 
(Zech.  xiii.  4);  and  it  may  be  connected  with  Sopi 
etyniologically  (Saalschutz,  Archaul.  i.  19);  Gesen- 
ius,   however,  prefers  the  notion  of  amplitude, 

"VW-  in  which  case  it  =--  "Htf  (Mic.  ii.  8; 
Thesaur.  p.  29).    The  same  material  is  implied  in 

the  description  ("^E?  b3?2  tlTS  :  ivhp  fcurtk, 
LXX.:  A.  V.  "hairy  man,"  2  K.  i.  8),  though 
these  words  may  also  be  understood  of  the  hair  of 
the  prophet  ;  and  in  the  comparison  of  Esau's  skin 
to  such  a  robe  (Gen.  xxv.  2."i).  It  was  characteris- 
tic of  a  prophet's  office  from  its  mean  apjiearanee 
(Zech.  xiii.  4;  cf.  Matt  vii.  15).  Pelisses  of  sheep- 
Am  °  still  form  an  ordinary  article  of  drew  In  the 
East  (Burckhardt's  AoYt*  on  JJeduuint,  i.  50).  The 


mUertth  worn  by  the  king  of  Nineveh  (Jon  iii.  6) 
and  the  "goodly  Babylonish  garment"  found  si 
Ai  (Josh.  vii.  21),  were  of  a  different  character 
either  robes  trimmed  with  valuable  furs,  or  the 
skins  themselves  ornamented  with  embroidery.  The 
art  of  weaving  hair  was  known  to  the  Hebrews  at 
an  early  period  (Ex.  xxvi.  7,  xxxv.  G);  the  sack- 
cloth used  by  mourners  was  of  this  material  [Sack- 
cloth],  and  by  many  writers  the  lukltrtth  of  the 
prophets  is  supposed  to  have  lieen  such.  John  the 
Uaptist's  robe  was  of  camel  s  hair  (Matt.  iii.  4), 
and  a  similar  material  was  in  common  use  among 
the  poor  of  that  day  (Joseph.  Ii.  J.  i.  24,  §  3i, 
probably  of  goats'  hair,  which  was  employed  in  the 
Koman  cilicium.  At  what  period  the  use  of  wo<4 
and  of  still  more  artificial  textures,  such  as  cottcn 
and  linen,  became  known  is  uncertain :  the  first  of 
these,  we  may  presume,  was  introduced  at  a  very 
early  period,  the  flocks  of  the  pastoral  families  being 
kept  partly  for  their  wool  (Gen.  xxxviii.  12):  it 
was  at  all  times  largely  employed,  particularly  for 
the  outer  garments  (licv.  xiii.  47;  Deut  xxii.  11, 
Ez.  xxxiv.  3;  Job  xxxi.  20;  Itov.  xxvii.  2G,  xxxi 
13).  [W«x>L.]  The  occurrence  of  the  term  cethont th 
in  the  l>ook  of  Genesis  (iii.  21,  xxxvii.  3,^23)  seems 
to  indicate  an  acquaintance,  even  at  that  early  day. 
with  the  finer  materials;  for  that  term,  though 
significant  of  a  particular  role,  originally  appear* 
to  have  referred  to  the  material  employed  (the  root 
being  preserved  in  our  nit  ton ;  cf.  Bohlen's  Introd. 
ii.  51;  SaalschiiU,  Archtiol.  i.  8),  and  was  applied 
bv  the  later  Jews  to  flax  or  linen,  as  stated  bv 
Josephus  (Ant.  iii.  7,  §  2,  XffloufVrj  *a\c?T<u 
hlvtov  rovro  <n\fiaivti,  x*&ov  T^P  T0  ^*">y  r)fit7t 
KoAovntv)-  No  conclusion,  however,  can  lie  drawn 
from  the  use  of  the  word :  it  is  evidently  applied 
generally,  and  without  any  view  to  the  material,  as 
in  Gen.  iii.  21.  It  is  prol»able  that  the  acquaint- 
ance  of  the  Hebrews  with  linen,  and  perhaps  cotton, 
dates  from  the  period  of  the  captivity  in  Egypt 
when  they  were  instructed  in  the  manufacture  (1 
t'hr.  iv.  21).  After  their  return  to  Palestine  we 
have  frequent  notices  of  linen,  the  finest  kind  being 

named  tlu-sh  (2?tT)t  and  at  a  later  period  biiU 

the  latter  a  word  of  Syrian,  and  the  formei 
of  Egyptian  origin,  and  each  indicating  the  quarter 
whence  the  material  was  procured:  the  term  chut 

(~V^n 1  was  also  applied  to  it  from  its  brilliant  ap- 
pearance (Is.  xix.  9;  Esth.  i.  G,  viii.  15).  It  is  the 
fiwraos  of  the  LXX,  and  the  X.  T.  (Luke  xvi.  19: 
Kev.  xviii.  12,  10),  and  the  "fine  linen "  of  the 
A.  V.  It  was  used  in  the  vestments  of  the  high- 
priests  (Ex.  xxviii.  5  ff.),  as  well  as  by  the  wealth) 
(Gen.  xli.  42  ;  Prov.  xxxi.  22 ;  Luke  xiv.  19) 

[Linen.]  A  less  costly  kind  was  named  bid 
\lvtos),  which  was  used  for  certain  portions  of  the 
high-priest's  dress  (Ex.  xxviii.  42:  I^ev.  xvi.  4,  23. 
32),  and  for  the  ephods  of  Samuel  (1  Sam.  ii.  18) 
and  David  (2  Sam.  vi.  14):  it  is  worthy  of  notice 
in  reference  to  its  quality  and  appearance,  that  it 
is  the  material  in  which  angels  are  represented  (E* 
ix.  3,  11,  x.  2,  6,  7;  Don.  x.  5,  xii.  6;  Kev.  xv.  6) 
A  coarser  kind  of  linen,  termed  i>fi6\tyoy  (Ecclus. 
xl.  4),  was  used  by  the  very  poor  [Linen].  The 

Hebrew  terra  sMn  (^D  =  eivUr,  and  taiim 


a  The  sheep-skin  coat  is  frequently  represented  in  the  and  terminated  in  its  natural  state.  The  people  wear 
scriptures  ot  Khombad :  it  was  made  with  sleeve*,  |  Ing  it  ha,™  been  identified  with  the  Sagvttt  (Boocsol' 
Hid  was  worn  over  the  tunic  :  II  foil  over  the  back,  |  JVWt**,  p.  196). 
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a  fine  kind  of  linen,  especially  adapted  for 
summer  wear,  as  distinct  from  the  *  ir  ifyill  i,  which 
was  thick  (Talmud,  Mrwch.  p.  41,  1 ).  What  may 
have  l*en  the  distinction  between  slush  and  t»vl\n 
(IW.  xxxi.  22,  24)  we  know  not:  the  probahility 
is  that  the  latter  name  passed  from  the  material  to 
a  pai  ticular  kind  of  ml*.  Silk  was  not  introduced 
until  a  very  late  peri<xl  (Rev.  xviii.  12):  the  term 

mesJil  '■  rptxawTOP:  Ez.  xvi.  10 !  is  of  doubt- 

ful meaning  [SilkJ.    The  use  of  a  mixed  material 

(Y3t33?B7:  nt&onKov,  i-  e.  sjwriotis,  I.XX.;  iyrt- 
BtaKt'tntvoy,  Aquil.;  IpioKivov,  CIr.  Ven.),  such 
a*  wool  and  flax,  was  forbidden  (l-ev.  xix.  10;  l*ut. 
xxii.  11),  on  the  ground,  according  to  Joseph  us 
{Ant.  iv.  8,  §  11),  that  such  was  nerved  for  the 
priests,  or  as  being  a  practice  usual  among  idolaters 
(Spencer,  l*n.  Ihb.  Hit.  ii.  32),  but  more  probably 
with  the  view  of  enforcing  the  general  idea  of  purity 
and  simplicity. 

2.  Color  and  decoration.  The  prevailing  color 
of  the  Hebrew  dress  was  the  natural  white  of  the 
materials  employed,  which  might  be  brought  to  a 
high  state  of  brilliancy  by  the  art  of  the  fuller 
(Mark  ix.  3).    Some  of  the  term*  applied  to  these 

materials  (e.  g.  "TV!)  are  connected 

with  words  significant  of  whiteness,  while  many  of 
the  allusions  to  garments  haw  sjiecial  reference  to 
tliis  quality  (Job  xxxviii.  14;  l\s.  civ.  1,  2;  Is. 
Ixiii.  3 ) :  white  was  held  to  1*  peculiarly  appropriate 
to  festive  occasions  (Keel,  ix.  8;  cf.  llor.  .So/,  ii.  2, 
SO),  as  well  as  symlxdical  of  purity  ( llev.  Lis.  4,  5, 
\t.  4.  vii.  y,  13).  It  is  uncertain  when  the  art  of 
dyeing  became  known  to  the  Hebrews;  the  crth<m>th 
Vissim  worn  by  Joseph  ((Jen.  xxxvii.  3,  23)  is 
variously  taken  to  1*  either  a  "  coat  of  divers 
colors "  (woikIKo%  ■  i*J'j>iut<u  Vulg.  ;  comp.  the 
Greek  itittatiy,  ft-  Hi.  120,  xxii.  441 ),  or  a  tunic 
furnished  witli  sleeves  and  reaching  <lown  to  the 
ankles,  as  in  the  versions  of  Aquilv,  i(TTpaya\tiof, 
Kaprvr6st  and  Symmachus,  x«ipi3arnls,  and  in 
the  Vulg.  (2  Sam.  xiii.  IB),  t'diris,  and  as  de- 
scribed by  Josephus  (Ant.  vii.  8,  §  1).  The  latter 
is  probably  the  correct  sense,  in  which  case  we 
have  no  evidence  of  the  use  of  variegated  rolies 
previously  to  the  sojourn  of  the  Hebrews  in  Egypt, 
though  the  notice  of  scarlet  thread  (On.  xxxviii. 
28)  implies  some  acquaintance  with  dyeing,  and 

the  light  summer  robe  (*}s3?t5  :  Bipiarpov'  re//, 
A.  V.)  worn  by  Itcltfrca  and  Tamar  ((ien.  xxiv. 
05,  xxxviii.  14,  lfl)  was  probably  of  an  ornamental 
character.  The  Egyptians  h;ul  carrier!  the  art  of 
weaving  and  embroidery  to  a  high  state  of  per- 
fection, and  from  them  the  Hebrews  learned  various 
methods  of  producing  decorated  stuffs.  The  ele- 
ments of  ornamentation  were  — (1)  weaving  with 
threads  previously  dyed  (Ex.  xxxv.  23;  cf.  Wilkin- 
son's /.'r/y/MVin*,  iii.  123);  (2)  the  introduction  of 
gold  thread  or  wire  (Kx.  xxviii.  Off);  (3)  the 
addition  of  figures,  probably  of  animals  and  hunt- 
ing or  battle  scenes  (cf.  I«ayard,  ii.  297),  in  the 
rase  of  garments,  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
cherubim  were  represented  in  the  curtains  of  the 
tabernacle  (Kx.  x»vi.  1,31,  xxxvi.  8.  33).  These 
levieea  may  have  neen  either  woven  into  the  stuff, 
IT  cut  out  of  other  stuff  and  afterwards  attached 
»y  needlework:  in  the  former  case  the  pattern 
would  appear  only  on  one  side,  in  the  latter  the 
pattern  might  be  varied.  Such  is  the  dwtincV:r\ 
to  Tilmudical  writers, 
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trork  and  needltitnrk,  or  as  marked  by  ti  e  use  of 
the  singular  and  dual  number,  Hpr?"},  ne&llework, 

and  C\"TOrP,  needleicork  on  both  sides  (Judg.  y. 
30,  A.  V.),  though  the  Latter  term  may  after  all 
l>e  accepted  in  a  simple  way  as  a  dual  —  tiro  eirv- 
bnnd.rtd  r«ftf\i  (lierthcau,  Comm.  in  1.  c).  The 
.account  of  the  corslet  of  Amasis  (Her.  iii.  47) 
illustrates  the  processes  of  decoration  described  in 

i  Kxodus.  Holies  decorated  with  gold  (m^3C?P, 
\  IV  xlv.  13),  and  at  a  later  period  with  silver  thread 
:  (Joseph.  Ant.  xix.  8,  §  2;  cf.  Acts  xii.  21).  were 
worn  by  royal  personages  :  other  kinds  of  em- 
broidered robes  were  worn  by  the  wealthy  lioth  of 
Tyre  (Eat.  xvi.  13)  and  Palestii>e  (Judg.  v.  30;  IV 
xlv.  14).  The  art  does  not  appear  to  have  been 
maintained  among  tlie  Hebrews:  the  Unhy Ionian* 
and  other  eastern  nations  (Josh.  vii.  21 :  I-jt.  xxvii. 
24),  as  well  as  the  Egyptians  (Ez.  xxvii.  7),  excelled 
in  it.  Nor  docs  the  art  of  dyeing  appear  to  have 
lieen  followed  up  in  Palestine:  rived  robes  were 
imported  from  foreign  countries  (Zeph.  i.  8),  par- 
ticularly from  I'hrrnicia,  and  were  not  much  used 
on  account  of  their  expensiveness :  purple  (Prov. 
xxxi.  22;  Luke  xvi.  Hi)  and  scarlet  (2  Sam.  i.  24 » 
were  occasionally  worn  by  the  wealthy.  The  sur- 
rounding nations  were  more  lavish  in  their  use 
of  them:  the  wealthy  Tyrians  (Ez.  xxvii.  7),  the 
Midianitish  kings  (Judg.  viii.  20),  the  Assyrian 
nobles  (Ez.  xxiii.  G),  and  Persian  officers  (Est.  viii. 
15  ),  are  all  represented  in  purple.  The  general  hue 
of  the  Persian  dress  was  more  brilliant  than  that 
of  the  Jews:  hence  Ezekicl  (xxiii.  12)  describes  tlie 

Assyrians  as  lit.  cloth td  in  per- 

fection; according' to  tlie  LXX.  <inrdpv<pa,  wear- 
ing robes  with  homlsome  borders.    With  regard  to 

the  head-dress  in  particular,  described  as  SHD^ 

CbjQ^p  (ridpM  Qawral;  A.  V.  "dyed  attire  [E*. 
xxiii.  15];"  cf.  Ov.  Met.  xiv.  034,  mitri  fricto), 
some  doubt  exists  whether  the  word  rendered  dyed 
does  not  rather  mean  flo'.ciny  ((iescn.  Thestur.  p. 
542;  Layard,  ii.  308). 

3.  The  mimes,  forms,  nnd  mode  of  in  uring  the 
ro/ffs.  It  is  difficult  to  give  a  satisfactory  account 
of  the  various  articles  of  dress  mentioned  in  the 
Hible :  the  notices  are  for  the  most  part  incidental, 
and  refer  to  a  lengthened  period  of  time,  diiring 
which  the  fashions  must  have  frequently  changed : 
while  the  collateral  sources  of  information,  such  as 
sculpture,  painting,  or  contemjiorary  records,  are 
but  scanty.  The  general  characteristics  of  oriental 
dress  have  indeed  preserved  a  remarkable  uniform 
ity  in  all  ages:  tbo  modern  Arab  dresses  much  as 
the  ancient  Hebrew  did;  there  are  the  same  flowing 
robes,  the  same  distinction  between  the  outer  and 
inner  garments,  the  former  heavy  and  warm,  the 
Litter  light,  adapted  to  the  rapid  and  excessive 
changes  of  temperature  in  those  countries;  and 
there  is  the  same  distinction  between  the  eostum* 
of  the  rich  and  the  poor,  consisting  in  the  multipli- 
cation of  rolies  of  a  finer  texture  and  more  ample 
dimensions.  Hence  the  numerous  illustrations  of 
ancient  costume,  which  may  I*  drawn  from  the 
usages  of  modem  Orientals,  supplying  in  great 
measure  the  want  of  contemporaneous  representa- 
tions.   Witk  regard  to  the  figures  which  some  have 

!  identified  as  Jews  in  Egyptian  paintings  and  As- 
syriar  vulptures,  we  cannot  but  consider  the  rri- 

j  dence  imndficient.    The  figures  in  tlie  painting  «i 
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Beni  Human,  delineated  by  Wilkinson  (Am-.  Frypt. 
Ii.  2Ufl),  and  sup|K»*ed  by  him  to  represent  the  ar 
riral  of  Joseph's  brethren,  are  dressed  in  a  manner 
«t  variance  with  our  ideas  of  Hebrew  costume:  the 
more  important  jiersonagcs  wear  a  double  lunic,  the 
upper  one  constructed  so  as  to  pass  over  the  left 
shoulder  and  under  the  right  ami,  leaving  the  right 
shoulder  exposed ;  the  servants  wear  nothing  more 
than  a  skirt  or  kilt,  reaching  from  the  loins  to  the 
knee.  Wilkinson  suggests  some  collateral  reasons 
for  doubting  whether  they  were  really  Jews:  to 
which  we  may  add  a  further  objection  that  the 
ptescnts  which  these  persons  bring  with  them  are 
i i>it  what  we  should  expect  from  <ien.  xliii.  11. 
<  ci  tain  figures  inscribed  on  the  face  of  a  rock  at 
lithistun,  near  Kermanshah,  were  supposed  by  Sir 
II.  K.  l'ortcr  to  represent  Samariums  captured  by 
Shaluutneser:  they  are  given  in  Yatix's  A'increA. 
p.  372.  These  sculptures  are  now  recognized  as  of 
a  later  date,  and  the  figures  evidently  represent 
people  of  different  nations,  for  the  tunics  are  alter- 
nately short  and  long.  Again,  certain  figures  dis- 
covered at  Nineveh  have  l>een  pronounced  to  be 
Jews:  in  one  instance  the  presence  of  hats  and 
boots  is  the  ground  of  identification  (Honomi, 
Nineveh,  p.  15*7;  comparing  Dan.  iii.  21);  but  if, 
at  we  shall  hereafter  show,  the  original  words  in 
I>an.  have  been  misunderstood  by  our  translators, 
no  conclusion  can  lie  drawn  from  the  presence  of 
these  articles.  In  another  instance  the  figures  are 
simply  dressed  in  a  short  tunic,  with  sleeve)  reach- 
ing nearly  to  the  ellww,  and  confined  at  the  waist 
by  a  girdle,  a  style  of  dress  which  was  so  widely 
spread  throughout  the  Kast  that  it  is  impossible  to 
pronounce  what  particular  nation  they  may  have 
belonged  to:  the  style  of  head-dress  seems  an  ob- 
{ivtion  to  the  supposition  that  they  are  Jews. 
These  figures  are  given  in  llonomi's  Nineveh,  p. 
381. 

'Hie  costume  of  the  men  and  women  was  very 
similar;  there  was  sufficient  difference,  however,  to 
mark  the  sex,  and  it  was  strictly  forbidden  to  a 

woman  to  wear  the  appendages  (^?3 :  tricctsq), 
such  as  the  staff",  signet-ring,  and  other' ornaments, 
or,  according  to  Joscphu*  (Ant.  iv.  8,  §  43),  the 
wea|K>ns  of  a  man ;  as  well  as  to  a  man  to  wear 

the  outer  robe  (n^?EtZ?)  of  a  woman  (Deut.  xxii. 
5);  the  reason  of  the  prohibition,  according  to 
Maiinonideg  (  .1/<t.  AVW/i.  iii.  37),  t>cii'.g  that  such 
was  the  practice  of  idolaters  (cf.  Carp.ov,  Ap/mr. 
p.  514);  but  more  probably  it  was  bas»d  upon  the 
general  principle  of  propriety.  We  sl  all  first  de- 
scribe the  robes  which  were  common  to  the  two 
sexes,  and  then  those  which  were  peculiar  to 
women. 

(1.)  The  cethoneth  (n2^2,  whence  the  Greek 
Xyt&v)  was  the  most  essential  article  of  dress.  It 
itu  %  closely  fitting  garment,  resembling  in  form 
tod  use  our  dirt,  though  unfortunately  translated 
coat  In  the  A.  V.  The  material  of  which  it  was 
cwule  wa*  either  wool,  cotton,  or  linen.  From  Jo- 
sephus's  <  (nervation  (Ant.  iii.  7,  §  4)  with  rcsranl 
to  the  we'i/,  that  it  was  ouk  Ik  Svolv  ircdiTfttyta- 
T«f,  we  may  probably  infer  that  the  ordinary  ce- 
thoneth or  tunic  was  made  in  two  pieces,  which  were 
sewn  together  at  the  sides.  In  this  case  the  x«rwv 
*ip(ja<poi  worn  by  our  Lord  (John  xix.  23)  was 
•it her  a  singular  one,  or,  as  is  more  probable,  was 
the  upper  tunic  or  wif'i'/.  The  primitive  cethoneth 
without  sleeves  and  reached  only  to  the  knee. 
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like  the  Doric  Xfrtiy  ;  it  may  aj»  have  lean.  Ekl 
the  latter,  partially  opened  at  one  side,  so  that  • 
person  in  rapid  motion  was  exposed  (2  Sam.  vi.  20). 
Another  kind,  which  we  may  compare  with  the 
Ionian  x'T<*r*  reached  to  the  wrists  and  ankles- 
such  was  probably  the  cethoneth  pnuim  wom  by 
Joseph  (lien,  xxxvii.  3,  23),  and  Tatnar  (2  Sam. 
xiii.  18),  and  that  which  the  priests  wore  (Joseph. 
Ant.  iii.  7,  §  2).  It  was  in  either  case  kept  close 
to  the  body  by  a  girdle  [Oimh.k],  and  the  fold 
formed  by  the  overlapping  of  the  robe  served  as  an 
inner  pocket,  in  which  a  letter  or  any  other  small 
article  might  be  carried  (Joseph.  Ant.  xvii.  5,  §  7). 
A  person  wearing  the  ceUtontth  alone  was  d^ail-eo 


Fig.  1.    An  Hgyptian.    (Lane's  Modern  Egyptians.) 

m  naked,  A.  V. :  we  may  compare  the  use 

of  the  term  yv/xval  as  applied  to  the  Spartan  vir- 
gins (Plut.  Lyc.  14),  of  the  Utin  nudus  (Virg. 
(itorg.  i.  29!)),  and  of  our  expression  strijiped. 
Thus  it  is  said  of  Saul  after  having  taken  off'  his 

upjter  garments  (]>*J52,  1  Sam.  xix.  24);  of 
Isaiah  (Is.  xx.  2)  when  he  had  put  off  his  sackcloth, 
which  was  usually  worn  over  the  tunic  (cf.  Jon.  iii. 
G),  and  only  on  special  occasions  next  the  skin  (9 
K.  vi.  30);  of  a  warrior  who  has  cast  off  bis  mil- 
itary cloak  (Am.  ii.  l<i;  cf.  I J  v.  iii.  23,  inermet 
nwFupie);  and  of  Peter  without  his  fisher's  coat 
(John  xxi.  7).  The  same  expression  is  elsewhere 
applied  to  the  poorly  clad  (Job  xxii.  0;  Is.  lviii.  7; 
James  ii.  15). 

The  above  wood-cut  (fig.  1 )  represents  the  sim- 
plest style  of  Oriental  dress,  a  long  loose  shirt  or 
ctthontth  without  a  girdle,  reaching  nearly  to  the 
ankle.  The  same  robe,  with  the  addition  of  the 
girdle,  is  shown  in  fig.  4. 

In  fig.  2  we  have  the  ordinary  dress  of  the  mod- 
ern IJeiouin:  the  tunic  overlaps  the  girdle  at  the 
waist,  leaving  an  ample  fold,  which  serves  as  a 
pocket.  Over  the  tunic  he  wears  the  aooa,  ot 
striped  plaid,  which  completes  his  costume. 

(2.) "The  tiidin  (^"ir)  appears  to  have  been  • 
wrapper  of  fine  linen  (atrtdv,  I.XX.).  which  might 
be  used  in  various  ways,  but  especially  as  a  night- 
shirt  (Mark  xiv.  61;  cf.  Her.  ii.  95;  Schlrisners 
Lex.  in  N.  T.  s.  v.).  The  Hebrew  term  is  gives 
in  the  Syriac  N.  T.  as  —  aovtdpior  (l.uke  xix.  30). 
and  himow  (John  xiii.  4\    The  material  or  robs 
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■  DRitioned  in  Judg.  xiv.  12,  13  (tlifet.  thirl. 
A.  V.),  Pror.  xxxi.  21,  and  Is.  iii.  23  (Jine  limn, 
A.  V.);  but  In  none  of  these  parages  is  there  any- 
thing to  decide  its  specific  meaning.  'Hie  Tal- 
amdocal  writers  occasionally  describe  the  tat  it  h 


Fig.  2.    A  Bedouin.    (Lynch,  Dead  Sea.) 

[tallith,  or  talltth]  under  that  name,  as  being  made 
of  fine  linen:  hence  Lightfoot  (h'xerriltition*  on 
Mark  xiv.  5P  identifies  the  aivtwv  worn  by  the 
young  man  a*  a  idith,  which  he  had  put  on  in 
his  haste  without  his  other 


(•3.)  The  me' it  1  was  an  upper  or  second 

tunic,  the  difference  Wing  that  it  was  longer  than 
the  first.  It  is  hence  termed  in  the  LXX.  uwolv- 
nji  ToJ^pTjr,  and  proliably  in  this  sense  the  term 
Vs  applied  to  the  crtlnmith  /him'ii'i  (2  Sam.  xiii.  IX  I. 
tnplying  that  it  readied  down  to  the  feet.  The 
ncerdotal  me  it  is  elsewhere  de.scrilied.  [I'hikst.| 
As  an  article  of  ordinary  dress  it  was  worn  by 
kings  (1  Sam.  xxiv.  4),  prophets  (1  Sam.  xxviii. 
14),  nobles  (.Job  i.  2;)>,  and  youth*  (1  Sam.  ii.  l'J). 
It  may,  however.  1*5  doubted  whether  the  term  is 
used  in  its  specific  sense  in  these  passages,  and  not 

rather  in  its  broad  etymolojiical  sense  (from  sVfy 
to  cowr),  for  any  rolic  that  chanced  to  l>e  worn 
over  the  cetftnneth.  In  the  EXX.  the  renderings 
vary  between  iwivlvrw  (1  Sam.  xviii.  4;  2  Sam. 
xiii.  18;  I  Sam.  ii.  1!),  Tbcodot.),  a  term  properly 
applied  to  an  upper  carmen t.  and  sjiecially  used  in 
John  xxi.  7  for  the  linen  coat  worn  by  the  l'hoeni- 
eian  and  Syrian  fishermen  (Theophvl.  in  /.  c), 
biwKolt  (I  Sam.  ii.  1!>.  xv.  27,  xxiv.  4,  11,  xxviii. 
14;  Job  xxix.  14),  ifidria  (Job  i.  20),  trroKi)  (1 
Chr.  xv.  27;  Job  ii.  12*.  and  vwoSvrrit  (Ex.  xxxix. 
21;  I>ev.  viii.  7),  showing  that  generally  speaking 
it  was  regarded  as  an  upjier  garment.  This  fur- 
ther appears  from  the  |>u«sages  in  which  notice  of 
it  occurs:  in  i  Sam.  xviii.  4  it  is  the  "  robe  "  which 
Jonathan  first  takes  off;  in  1  Sum.  xxviii.  14  it  is 
the  "mantle"  in  which  Samuel  is  enveloped;  in  1 
Sam.  xv.  27,  it  is  the  "  mantle,"  the  skirt  of  which 
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which  he  rends  (cf.  Err.  ix.  3,  5);  in  theae  passage! 

it  evidently  describes  an  outer  robe,  whether  the 
simlt'ih,  or  the  mr"H  itself  used  as  a  timtdJt.  Where 
two  tunics  are  mentioned  (Luke  iii.  11)  as  being 
worn  at  the  same  time,  the  second  would  be  a  me'U ; 
travellers  generally  wore  two  (Joseph.  Ant.  xvii.  5, 
§7),  but  the  practice  was  forbidden  to  the  disciples 
(Matt.  x.  10;  I.uke  ix.  3). 

'Che  dress  of  the  middle  and  upper  classes  in 
modem  Egypt  (fig.  3)  illustrates  the  customs  of 
the  Hebrews.  In  addition  to  the  shirt,  they  wear 
a  long  vest  of  stri|ied  silk  and  cotton,  called  Lajhin, 
descending  to  the  ankles,  and  with  ample  sleeves, 
so  that  the  hands  may  be  concealed  at  pleasure 
The  girdle  surrounds  this  vest.  The  outer  roljt 
consists  of  a  long  cloth  coat,  called  gibbth^  with 
sleeves  reaching  nearly  to  the  wrist.  In 
weather  the        is  thrown  over  the  shoulders- 


'.a  rent  (cf.  1  K.  xi.  30,  where  the  (f!2 7C?  is  sim- 
farly  treated);  in  1  Sam.  xxiv.  4,  it  is' the"-' robe," 

■odor  which  Saul  slept  (generally  the 


¥lg.  3.    An  Egyptian  of  ihc  upper  classes.  (Une.) 

(4.)  The  ordinary  outer  garment  jonsisted  of  a 
quadrangular  piece  of  woolen  cloth,  proliably  re- 
sembling in  sliajie  a  S.-otch  plaid.  The  size  and 
texture  would  vary  wit!i  the  means  of  the  wearer. 
The  Hebrew  terms  referring  to  it  are  —  ei •nUili 

(rV/TJtJ?,  occasionally  n^?tr\  which  Appears  to 
have  had  the  broadest  sense,  and  sometimes  is  put 
for  clothes  generally  ((Jen.  xxxv.  2,  xxxvii.  34:  lit 
iii.  22,  xxii.  9;  L»eut.  x.  18:  Is.  iii.  7,  iv.  I », 
though  once  used  specifically  of  the  warrior  *  cloak 

(Is.  ix.  5);  legtd  02%).  which  is  more  usual  in 
speaking  of  robes  of  a  handsome  and  substantial 
character  ((Jen.  xxvii.  15,  xli.  42;  Ex.  xxviii.  2; 
1  K.  xxii.  10;  2  thr.  xviii.  <J;  Is.  lxiii.  1);  crtutf, 

(.T03),  appropriate  to  ]*assage*  where  covering  or 
protection  is  the  prominent  idea  (Ex.  xxii.  2ft;  Job 

xxvi.  0,  xxxi.  10);  and  lastly  hbtuh  (tr^ob), 
usual  in  poetry,  but  specially  npplied  to  u  warrior's 
cloak  (2  Sam.  xx.  8),  priests'  vestments  (2  K.  x 
22),  and  royal  apparel  (Esth.  vi.  11,  viii.  15).  A 

cognate  term  {nviWu$h  ftT^^^)  descrilies  »|iecif- 


ienllv  a  Rtnte-dress,  whether  aa  used  in  a  roya' 
household  <\  K.  x.  5;  2  Chr.  ix.  4),  or  for  religious 
festivals  ("  K.  x.  22):  elsewhere  it  is  used  generally 
for  rolies  of  a  handsome  character  (*ob  xxTti.  18; 
Wd);  and  iu  Job  i.  20.  U.  12,  il  ;«  the  •  mantle"  '  Is.  lxiii.  3;  Ez.  xvi.  13;  Xeph.  i.  i).  Another 
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term,  nuid  ("TO),  with  ita  derivatives  H^O  ( Pa. 

exxxui.  2),  and  TIE  (2  Sara.  x.  4;  1  Chr.  xix.  4), 
is  expressive  of  the  length  of  the  Hebrew  garments 
(1  Sam.  iv.  12,  xviii.  4),  and  is  specifically  applied 
to  a  long  cloak  (Judg.  Hi.  10;  2  Sam.  xx.  8),  and 
to  the  priest's  coat  (Lev,  vL  It)).  The  Greek  terms 
ipiTiov  and  o-toAt)  express  the  corresponding  idea, 
tbe  latter  being  specially  appropriate  to  rolies  of 
more  than  ordinary  grandeur  (1  Mace.  x.  21,  xiv. 
i);  Mark  xii.  38,  xvi.  5;  Luke  xv.  22,  xx.  46;  Kev. 
\i.  11,  vii.  !>,  13);  the  ^itw*'  and  iudrtov  (tunic, 
fjilliuni,  Yulg. ;  coat,  cloak;  A.  V.)  are  brought 
into  juxtaposition  in  Matt.  v.  40  and  Acts  ix  3'.). 
The  beged  ruight  lie  worn  in  various  ways,  either 
■tapped  round  the  body,  or  worn  over  tbe  shoulders, 

like  a  shawl,  with  the  ends  or  "skirts"  (O^E23  : 
TTtpvyta'-  nngttli)  hanging  down  in  front;  or  it 
might  be  thrown  over  the  head,  so  as  to  conceal  the 


Figs.  4,  5.    Egyptians  of  tho  lower  onJers.  (Unf.) 

free  (2  Sara.  xv.  .'10;  Esth.  vi.  12).  Tbe  ends  were 
skirted  with  a  fringe  and  bound  with  a  dark  pnqde 
ribbon  (Num.  xv.  38).   It  was  confined  at  the  waist 

by  a  girdle,  and  the  fold  (f?*n  :  k6\tos'-  ti»us), 
formed  by  the  overlapping  of  the  robe,  served  as  a 
pocket  in  which  a  considerable  quantity  of  articles 
might  t*  carried  (2  K.  iv.  39;  Ps.  Ixxix.  12;  Hag. 
ii.  12;  Niebuhr,  Itescri/ition,  p.  50),  or  as  a  purse 
(Prov.  xvii.  23,  xxi.  14;  Is.  far.  6,  7;  Jer.  xxxii. 
18:  Luke  vi.  38). 

The  ordinary  mode  of  wearing  the  outer  rol>e, 
called  abba  or  abayeh,  at  the  present  time,  is  ex- 
hibited in  figs.  2  and  5.  The  arms,  when  Mling 
down,  are  compk'tely  covered  by  it.  as  in  fig.  5: 
but  in  boiling  any  weapon,  or  in  active  work,  the 
tower  part  of  the  arm  is  exposed,  as  in  fig.  2. 

The  dress  of  the  women  differed  from  that  of  tbe 
men  in  regard  to  the  outer  garment,  the  n  thorn  th 
being  worn  equally  by  U«th  sexes  (('ant.  v.  3). 
Vhe  names  of  their  distinctive  rolK*  were  as  fol- 
lows:— (1)  initpachalh  (nn5£S2  :  wtpkfaia' 
pallium,  linteamen:  veil,  trim/de,  A.  V.),  a  kind 
jf  ahaal  (Kuth  iii.  15;  Is.  Hi.  22);  (2)  ma'atiiphah 

;n5t2]7Q:  pallUum:  mantle,  A.  V.J,  another 


kind  of  shawl  (Is.  Hi.  22),  but  how  differing  frua 
the  one  just  mentioned,  we  know  not;  the  ety- 
mological meaning  of  the  first  name  is  expansion, 

of  the  second,  enrtlapiny:  (3)  tsd'iph  {^V^ : 
Otpiarpov'  rril,  A.  V.J,  a  robe  worn  by  Rebecca 
on  approaching  Isaac  (Gen.  xxiv.  65),  and  by  Ta- 
mar  when  she  assumed  the  guise  of  a  harlot  itien. 
xxxriii.  14,  1!));  it  was  probably,  as  the  LXX. 
represents  it,  a  light  summer  dress  of  handsome 
ap|iearaiice  (wtpttfiaXt  to  8tpi<rrpov  «al  IraA 
Kccwiffaro,  t>cu.  xxxviii.  14),  and  of  ample  dimen- 
sions, so  that  it  might  be  tlirown  over  tbe  head  at 

pleasure;  (4)  rddUl  (T"H  :  A.  V.  -'veil"),  a 
similar  robe  (Is.  Hi.  23;  Cant.  v.  7),  and  substi- 
tuted for  the  tui'iph  in  the  Chaldee  version:  »« 


Fig.  6.    An  Egyptian  Woman.  (Lane.) 

may  conceive  of  these  robes  as  resembling  tht 
pejdum  of  the  (Ireeks.  which  might  be  worn  ovef 
the  head,  as  represented  in  AX.  of  Ant.  p.  885,  of 
again  as  resembling  the  habarah  and  mildyeh  of 
the  modern  Egyptians  (Ijuic,  i.  73,  75);  (5) 

pethigil  (^2**12:  xiTfe'V  ptcov&pQopos'  stotn- 
achtr,  A.  V.),  a  term  of  doubtful  origin,  but 
probably  significant  of  a  gay  holiday  dress  (Is.  iii. 
24);  to  the  various  explanations  enumerated  by 
(lesenius  (Tbe$.  p.  1137),  we  may  add  one  pro- 
posed by  Saalschutz  (Archaol.  i.  31),  tcitU 

or  foolish,  and  pleasure,  in  whi^h  case  it  = 
unbridled  jdeasure,  and  has  no  reference  to  dress 

at  all;  (6)  gilybnim  "Z^l^l,  Is.  iii.  23),  also  a 
doubtful  word,  explained  in  tbe  I*XX.  as  a  trans, 
parent  dress,  i.  e-  of  gauze  (BiaQayr)  AcurwriKa ) ; 
Schroeder  (de  Wst.  Mul.  Heb.  p.  311)  supports 
this  view,  but  more  prottahly  the  wonl  means,  as 
in  the  A.  V.,  glasses.  The  garments  of  females 
were  terminated  by  an  ample  bonier  or  fringe 

f/53ttf,  MT  :  oirie-flia:  sh'  ts),  which  concealed 
tbe  feet  (Is.  xlvii.  2;  Jer.  xiii.  22). 

Figs.  6  and  7  illustrate  some  of  the  peculiarities 
of  female  dress:  the  former  is  an  Egyptian  woman 
(in  her  walking  dress):  the  Litter  represents  a  dress 
probably  of  great  antiquity,  still  worn  by  the  peas- 
ants in  the  south  of  Egypt:  the  outer  robe,  at 
huhdetyeh,  is  a  large  piece  of  woolen  stuff  woutt 


d  by  CjO 


round  Uie  body,  the  upper  parts  l»eing  attached  at 
piece  of 
■  Utrtiah. 


Ibe  shoulders:  another  piece  of  the  same  stuff  n 
Md  for  the  haul-veil,  or  Unluih 


/Iff.  7.  A 


,n  of  the  southern  prorinc*  of  Upper 
Kjjvpt.  ^Latie.) 


Having  now  completi-d  our  description  of  He- 
brew dress,  we  add  a  few  remarks  relative  to  the 
selection  of  equivalent  terms  in  our  own  language. 
It  must  at  once  strike  every  Itit.li>  .tl  student  a*  a 
^reat  defect  in  our  Authorized  Vernon  that  the 
same  Knglish  word  should  represent  various  1  It-brew 
words;  t.  «/.  that  ••veil"  should  U'  promiscuously 
used  for  r.h/hl  (U.  (Gen.  xxiv.  i;:,i. 

milp-u-lftth  (h'uth  iii.  LV,  m-m»h  (Kx.  xxxiv.  -Y-i); 
"robe"  for  mt'U  iT  Sam.  xiiii.  4'!,  <tlfn>nt(ii  i  Is. 
ixii.  21 1,  mbltrtlh  (.Ion  iii.  mlim'th  (Mie.  ii.  Si: 
"mantle"  for  mt'U  i\  Sam.  xv.  I,  wHvn-th  ( 1 
K.  xix.  l.'ll,  mt'at.i/i/^iti  (Is.  iii.  gj  I ;  and  "coal" 
for  ra*-"i7  (1  Sam.  ii.  l!»j.  <itln<int!t  Hien.  iii.  '21): 
*nd  conversely  that  dirf.  rent  Knglish  words  should 
V  promiscuously  used  for  the  same  Hebrew  one,  xs 
ne'U  is  translated  ••  coat,''  ••  mle,"  "  mantle;  "  <;</- 
/ere/A  "ml*-,''  *•  niantle."  I  niformity  would  l>e 
desirable,  in  as  far  .xs  it  can  be  attained,  sit  that 
the  Knglish  re:vb-r  might  understand  that  the  wins 
Hebrew  term  occurred  in  the  original  text,  where 
the  same  Knglish  term  was  found  in  the  translation. 
Ilejond  uniformity,  eornvtness  of  translation  would 
also  I*  desirable:  the  dillieiilty  of  attaining  this  in 
the  subject  of  dress,  with  regard  to  which  the  rus- 
touw  and  associations  are  ko  widely  at  variance  in 
our  own  country  and  in  the  List,  is  very  great. 
Take,  for  instance,  the  c>  i/mm  i/i  :  at  once  an  under- 
garment, and  yet  not  uufrequcutly  woni  without 
anything  over  it:  a  J.irf,  as  being  worn  next  the 
skin;  and  a  r->it.  as  l.eing  t ho  up[>«r  garment  worn 
in  a  house:  deprive  the  Hebrew  of  his  <<th<m<th, 
and  he  was  positively  naked ;  deprive  the  Knglish- 
man  of  bis  n-tt,  ami  he  has  under-garmcnts  still. 
The  bt'itd  again :  in  sbaj««  pn.lahly  1  j V  •  a  Scotch 
pl'iul,  but  the  use  of  such  a  term  would  !»•  unin- 
telligible to  the  minds  of  Knglish  peasant rv  :  in  use 
onlike  any  garment  with  which  we  are  familiar,  for 
•re  only  wear  a   t/rmt  <;»it  or  a  in  bad 

weather,  whereas  the  Hebrew  and  his  /«  </"/ were 
jaseparable.  With  such  difficulties  attending  the 
Mtbjjct,  any  attempt  to  re-xler  the  Hebrew  term* 


must  be,  more  or  less,  a  cvmpromut  l>cl ween  cor- 
rectness and  modern  usage;  and  the  English  tenr.J 
which  we  are  about  to  profiose  must  lie  regarded 
merely  in  the  light  of  suggestions.  Ctthontth  an- 
swers in  many  resj>ecU  to  '•frock;"  the  sailor's 
"frock"  is  constantly  worn  next  the  skin,  and 
either  with  or  without  a  coat  over  it ;  the  '<  smock- ' 
frock  "  U  familiar  to  us  as  an  upper  garment,  and 
still  as  a  kind  of  undress.  In  shape  and  material 
these  correspond  with  r,  t/.vtnl/i,  and  like  it,  the 
term  "frock"  is  a)  plied  to  both  sexes.  In  the 
sacerdotal  dress  a  n  ore  technical  term  might  be 
used:  "vestment,"  in  its  s|iecinc  sense  as  —  the 
chasuble,  or  t  <nula.  would  represent  it  very  aptly. 
Mt'U  may  perhaps  be  best  rendered  "gown,"  fur 
this  too  applies  to  loth  sexes,  and,  when  to  men, 
always  in  an  official  sense,  as  the  academic  gown, 
the  aldt-nnan'8  gown,  the  larmier's  gown,  just  as 
mt'U  ap|>ears  to  have  represented  an  official,  or,  at 
all  events,  a  sjiccial  dress.  In  sacerdotal  dress 
"alb"  exactly  meets  it,  and  retains  still,  in  the 
Greek  church,  the  very  name,  j^t/tri*,  by  which 
the  mt'U  is  descriled  in  the  l.XX.  The  sacerdotal 
ephod  approaches,  perhaps,  most  nearly  to  the  term 
"pall,"  Ihe  wfio<f>6piov  of  the  I  i  reek  church,  which 
we  may  conqtare  with  Uie  i-wupls  of  the  LXX 
Ai/iltnt/i  answers  in  several  resi*ecta  to  "pelisse,' 
although  this  term  is  now  applied  almost  exclu- 
sively to  female  dress.  Ratlin-  "linen  wrapper." 
Siml'ih  we  would  render  "garment,"  and  in  the 
plural  "clothes."  as  the  broadest  term  of  the  kind; 
Urged,  "vestment,"  as  l*ing  of  superior  quality ; 
Ubiiili,  "robe,"  as  still  superior;  nuul,  "cloak,"  as 
being  king;  and  vmUtitth,  "dress,"  in  the  specific 
sense  in  which  the  term  is  not  unfrequently  used 
M  =  fint  dress.  In  female  costume  mitpuchath 
might  be  rendered  "  shawl."  wi'ntaph,)),  "mantle,'" 
Uti  ijJi  "  handsome  dress."  , ,idid  -cloak." 

In  addition  to  these  terms,  which  we  have  thus 
far  extracted  from  the  Hible.  we  have  in  the  Tal 
mudical  writers  an    entirely  new  nomenclature. 

The  tnllth  [taim  or  tdl'ih)  <  H^t)  is  frequently 
noticed ;  it  was  made  of  tine  linen,  and  had  a  fringe 
attached  to  it,  like  the  Utytd ;  it  wa»  of  ample  di- 
mensions, so  that  the  head  might  It-  euvelofied  in 
it,  as  was  usual  among  the  .lews  in  the  act  of 

prayer.  The  h'Mn  ]^^blp)  was  j»rol»ably  an- 
other name  for  the  t-dit/i,  derived  from  the  Greek 
xo\6fitov',  Kpiphanius  (i.  1  .*» )  represents  the  trro 
Kai  of  the  Pharisees  as  identical  with  the  Ddmtxt- 
if 'i  or  the  OMium  ;  the  latter,  as  known  to  us, 
was  a  close  tunic  without  sleeves.     'Hie  dtdlui 


(J5  wn)  was  a  woolen  shirt,  worn  aa  ar 

tunic.  The  mnct<'<rtn  (^mtSpQ'i  was  a  mantle 
or  outer  garment  (cf.  l.ightfoot,  Exrr citations  on 
Matt.  v.  40;  Mark  xiv.  51;  Luke  ix.  3,  Ac.) 

(iloves  (iTDP  or  P|3  :u»  also  notice.1  (Ceiin, 
xvi.  Ii,  xxiv.  15.  xxvi.  not,  however,  as  worn  fot 
luxury,  but  for  the  protection  of  the  hands  in  man- 
ual labor. 

Wi*.h  regartl  to  other  articles  of  dress,  see  GlR 
I»uk;  Haxi.kkik  hikk:  Hkaimmiksm;  Hkm  of 
I  i  A IIMKV'T ;  S.\M)AI.>  ;  Sllol  .s;  VkiU 

The  dress*-*  of  foreign  nations  are  occasionally 
refer"*!  to  in  the  Hible:  that  of  the  Persians  is  de- 
scribed in  Dan.  iii.  21  in  terms  which  have  been 
variously  understood,  but  which  may  l<e  identified 
with  the  statements  of  Herodotus  (i.  1!<5.  vii.  filj 
in  »he  following   manner:  —  (1)   Tho  »a»6d;«i 
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CPVyT?:  A.  V.  "  coats  "J^a^vpttfs  or 
irmctrt,  which  were  the  distinctive  feature  in  the 
Persian  as  compared  with  the  Hebrew  dress;  (2) 

Ihepattith  (ItTttS:  A.  V.  •'ho«Mi")  =  ((,eivF»- 
Bqyctffts  AiVfoj  or  inner  tunic;  (3)  the  carAc/u 

(Sb^l?:  A.  V.  "hat")  =  *AA*  ttplptOS  KK 

0a>  or  upper  tunic,  corres|>ondiug  to  the  me'W  of 

the  Hebrews;  (4)  the  U,W<  it^cb  :  A.  V.  "gar- 

tnent")  =  x*a»''0'o»/  Afuirot  or  cloak,  which  was 
worn,  like  the  btytd,  over  all.  In  addition  to 
these  terms,  we  have  notice  of  a  robe  of  state  of 

fine  linen,  tucric  (7p^2.n :  SicfSrnxa:  scricum pal- 
lium), so  called  from  it*  ample  dimensions  (Esth. 
viii.  15).     The  same  expression  is  used  in  the 
Chnldee  for  purplv  >j<trm<  nts  in  Ez.  xxvii.  16. 
The  references  to  (ireek  or  Kouian  dress  are  few: 

the  xW1^  (-  M:lc<?-  ""i-  28) 

was  either  the  jmhulnmt  nlmu,  the  military  scarf 
of  the  I  Ionian  soldiery,  or  the  (Ireek  chltimys  it- 
•elf,  which  was  introduced  under  the  Kmpcrors 
(Diet,  of  Ant.  art.  VIA  wiy*)  ;  it  was  especially 
worn  by  officers.  The  travelling  cl-*ik  (<pt\6yr)s) 
referred  to  by  St.  l'aul  <2  Tim.  iv.  13)  is  generally 
identified  with  the  Homan  /*et>ul  i,  of  which  it  may 
be  a  corruption;  the  Talinudieal  writers  have  a 

similar  name  qvbc  or  S"3"bC).  It  is,  how- 
ever, otherwise  explained  as  a  travelling  ease  for 
carrying  clothes  or  books  (Convlicare,  St.  Paul,  ii. 
41)0). 

4.  The  customs  and  associations  connected  with 
dress  arc  numerous  and  imtiortint,  mostly  arising 
from  the  peculiar  form  and  mode  of  wearing  the 
outer  garments.  The  </,  fur  instance,  could  be 
applied  to  many  purjioscs  U-sides  its  pro|>er  use  as 
a  vestment;  it  was  sometimes  used  to  carry  a 
burden  (Ex.  xii.  34:  Judg.  viii.  25;  I'rov.  xxx.  4), 
as  Ruth  used  her  shawl  (Ruth  iii.  15);  or  to  wrap 
up  an  article  (I  Sam.  xxi.  !♦):  or  again  as  an  im- 
promptu saddle  (Matt.  xxi.  7).  Its  most  impor- 
tant use,  however,  was  a  coverlet  at  night  (Ex. 
xxii.  27;  Ruth  iii.  U;  Ez.  xvi.  8),  whence  the  word 
is  sometimes  taken  for  bed-clothes  (1  Sam.  xix.  13; 
1  K.  i.  1):  the  IV-douiu  applies  his  obba  to  a  sim- 
ilar purpose  (Nicbuhr,  I'tfmpiioti,  p.  56).  On 
this  account  a  creditor  could  not  retain  it  after 
■unset  (Ex.  xxii.  26;  Heut.  xxiv.  12,  13;  cf. 
Job  xxii.  6,  xxiv.  7;  Am.  ii.  8).  The  custom  of 
placing  garments  in  jwwn  appears  to  have  been  very 

common,  so  much  so  that  ,  jtledge  =  a  gar- 

ment  (Deut.  xxiv.  12.  13);  the  accumulation  of  such 
pledges  is  referred  to  in  Hab.  ii.  6  (that  Iwultth 

himttlf  with  tD*tp337,  i.  e.  pUdytt ;  where  the  A. 

V.  following  thi  LXX.and  Vulg.  reads  t2slp,  3J, 

41  thick  clay  ") ;  this  custom  prevailed  in  the  time 
f  our  I.ord,  who  bids  his  disciples  give  up  the 
^Srtoy  =  beyed,  in  which  they  slept,  as  well  as  the 
Zirdiv  (Matt.  v.  40).  At  the  present  day  it  is  not 
unusual  to  seize  the  nlJm  as  compensation  for  an 
injurv:  an  instance  is  given  in  Wortahet's  Syria. 
.  293. 

The  loose,  flowing  character  of  the  Hebrew  robos 
idmilted  of  a  variety  of  symbolical  actions;  rend- 
ing them  was  expressive  of  various  emotions,  as 
grief  (den.  xxxvii.  2  >,  34:  .fob  i.  20:  2  Sam.  i.  2) 
[Moprnim;].  fear  (1  K.  xxi.  27:  2  K.  xxii.  11. 
18),  indignation  (2  K.  v.  7,  xi.  14-  Matt.  xxvi. 


65),  or  despair  (Judg.  xi.  35;  Esth.  iv.  1):  gen- 
erally the  outer  garment  alone  was  thug  rent  (Geo. 


xxxvii.  34;  Job  i.  20,  ii.  12),  occasionally  the  inne* 
(2  Sam.  xv.  32),  and  occasionally  1k)Ui  (Ezr.  ix 
3;  Matt.  xxvi.  65.  compared  with  Mark  xiv.  63) 
Shaking  the  garment*,  or  shaking  the  dust  off 
thein,  was  a  sign  of  renunciation  (Acts  xviii.  G) 
sprea<ling  them  before  a  person,  of  loyalty  and  jov- 
ous  reception  (2  K.  ix.  13;  Matt.  xxi.  8):  wrapping 
them  round  the  bead,  of  awe  (1  K.  xix.  13),  or  of 
grief  (2  Sain.  xv.  30;  Esth.  vi.  12;  Jer.  xiv.  3, 
4);  casting  them  off,  of  excitement  {Acts  xxii.  23): 
laying  hold  of  them,  of  supplication  (1  Sam.  xv. 
27  :  Is.  iii.  6,  iv.  1;  Zech.  viii.  23). 

The  length  of  the  dress  rendered  it  inconvenient 
for  active  exercise;  hence  the  outer  garments  were 
either  left  in  the  house  by  a  tier-son  working  chae 
by  (Matt.  xxiv.  18),  or  were  thrown  off  when  the 
occasion  arose  (Mark  x.  50;  John  xiii.  4:  Acts  vii. 
58 ) ;  or,  if  tins  was  not  possible,  as  in  the  case  of  a 
person  travelling,  they  were  girded  up  (1  K.  xvin 
46;  2  K.  iv.  2D,  ix.  1;  1  Ret.  i.  13);  on  entering 
a  house  the  upper  garment  was  probably  Laid  aside 
and  resumed  on  going  out  (Acts  xii.  8).  In  a 
sitting  posture  the  garments  concealed  the  feet; 
this  was  held  to  be  an  act  of  reverence  (Is.  vi.  2; 
Bee  I^wth's  note).  The  proverbial  expression  in 
1  Sam.  xxv.  22;  1  K.  xiv.  10,  xxi.  21;  2  K.  ix.  8, 
probably  owes  its  origin  to  the  length  of  the  gar- 
ments, which  made  another  habit  more  natural  (cf. 
Her.  ii.  35;  Xen.  Vyrop.  i.  2,  §  16;  Ammian. 
Marcell.  xxiii.  6);  the  expression  is  variously  un- 
derstood to  mean  the  lotcttt  or  the  ymnyttt  of  the 
I»eople  (Gescn.  Thts.  p.  1397;  Jahn,  ArchctoL  i. 
8,  §  120).  To  cut  the  garments  short  was  the 
grossest  insult  that  a  Jew  could  receive  (2  Sam.  x. 

4 ;  the  word  there  used,  HP- »  peculiarly  expressive 
of  the  length  of  the  garments).  To  raise  the 
border  or  skirt  of  a  woman's  dress  was  a  similar 
insult,  implying  her  unchastity  (Is.  xlvii.  2;  Jer. 
xiii.  22,  26:  Xah.  iii.  5). 

The  putting  on  and  off  of  garmtuts,  and  the 
ease  with  which  it  was  accomplished,  are  fre- 
quently referred  to;  the  Hebrew  expressions  for  the 
first  of  these  operations,  as  regards  the  outer  robe, 

are  tT5^,  to  put  on,  Ht*j7,  !"C2,  and 

lit.  to  cover,  the  three  latter  having  special  reference 
to  the  amplitude  of  the  robes ;  and  for  the  second 

!2C?9,  lit.  to  expand,  which  was  the  natural  result 
of  taking  off  a  wide,  loose  garment.  The  ease  of 
these  o|»enitious  forms  the  |>oint  of  comparison  in 
Ps.  cii.  26;  Jer.  xliii.  12.    In  the  case  of  closely 

fitting  rolKM  the  expression  is  "^H.  lit.  to  gird, 
which  is  applied  to  the  ephod  (1  Sam.  ii.  18;  2 
Sam.  vi.  14),  to  sackcloth  (2  Sam.  iii.  31 ;  Is.  xxxii. 
1 1 ;  Jer.  iv.  8);  the  use  of  the  term  may  Ulustrate 
(Jen.  iii.  7,  where  the  garments  used  by  our  first 

parents  are  called  'T^P  (A.  V.  "aprons"),  prob- 
ably meaning  such  as  could  be  wound  round  the 

body.    The  converse  term  is  PP^»  ,u  botcn,  o* 

unlnwl  (Rs.  xxx.  11 ;  Is.  xx.  2). 

The  number  of  suits  possessed  by  the  Hebrew* 
was  considerable-    A  single  suit  oousisted  of  a* 

under  and  upj*r  garment,  and  was  termed  Tl^S 

C'T??  (oroM  iparlwv,  »•  c.  apparatus  rtrttat 

LXX.;  Judg.  xvii.  10).    Where  more  than  ice  b 
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fpgkfti  of,  the  suits  are  termed  fT^bn  {aXXaa- 
j6fi*rcu  <rro\al;  cf.  Horn.  0<l.  viii.  24*y,  tlfiara 
ityfjAOifid'-  chanytt  of  raiment,  A.  V.).  These 
formed  in  ancient  times  one  of  the  most  usual 
presents  among  UricntaU  (Hanner,  Observation. 

ii.  379  ff.):  five  ((Jen.  xlv.  22)  and  even  ten 
changes  (2  K.  v.  5)  were  thus  presented,  while  as 
many  as  thirty  were  proposed  as  a  wager  (Judg.  j 
xiv.  12,  ID).    The  highest  token  of  affection  was 
to  present  the  rol*  actually  worn  hy  the  giver  '1  I 
Sam.  xviii.  4;  cf.  Horn.  //.  vi.  230;  Manner,  ii. ' 
388).    Tlie  presentation  of  a  rolio  in  many  instances 
amounted  to  installation  or  investiture  (<ien.  xli.  I 
42;  Ksth.  viii.  15;  Is.  xxii.  21;  cf.  Moricr,  Stcurui  \ 
Journey,  p.  !*:]):  on  the  other  hand,  taking  it  away 
amounted  to  dismissal  from  office  '2  Mace.  iv.  38).  | 
The  production  of  the  Ik-,1  rol*  was  a  mark  of  I 
special  honor  in  a  household  (Luke  xv.  22).  The 
number  of  n>l«es  thus  received  or  kept  in  store  for 
presents  was  verv  large,  and  formed  one  of  the  j 
main  elements  of  wealth  in  the  Kast  (Job  xxvii. 
16;  Matt.  vi.   l'>:  James  v.  2),  so  that  to  hart 
cloth iii'j     to  In?  wealthy  and  powerful  (Ls.  iii.  0. 
7).    On  grand  occasions  the  entertainer  offered 
becoming  rol»es  to  his  guests  (Trench  on  Parable*.  ' 
p.  231).    Hence  in  large  households  a  wardrobe 

was  required  for  their  preservation  (2 
K.  x.  22";  "cf.  Hanuer,  ii.  382),  superintended  by  a 

special  officer  named  Z^'lJS^T  ™1  «I27,  keeper  of 
the  w  ml  robe  (2  *  hr.  xxxn.  22).    Kobe*  reserved  | 

for  *|)ccial  occasions  are  tcrm«l  n'Vjbntt  (A.  v. 
-changeable  suits";  Is.  iii.  22:  Zech.  iii.  4),  bo- 
ra use  laid  aside  when  the  occasion  was  past. 

The  color  of  the  garment  was,  as  we  have  already 
observed,  generally  white;  hence  a  spot  or  stain 
readily  showed  itself  (Is.  lxiii.  3:  Jude  23;  h'ev. 

iii.  4);  reference  is  m;uJe  in  tav.  xiii.  47  ff.  to  a 
greenish  or  reddish  s|K>t  of  a  leprous  character.  | 
Jahn  (Archtvii.  i.  8.  §  135)  conceives  this  to  I*  not  j 
the  result  of  leprosy,  hut  the  depredations  of  a 
small  insect:   but  Schilling  (<ie  Ispra,  p.  1J»2)  i 
«tat«  that  leprosy  taints  clothes,  and  a/Ids  •»  sunt  I 
macula;  omiiino  indelcl.iles  et  potius  incrementum  j 
cm pere  quam  miuui  sub  his  lavationibus  videntur"  i 
(Knobel,  ('"nun.  in  I.  e. ).    Frequent  washings  and  i 
the  application  of  the  fuller  s  art  were  necessary  to 
preserve  the  purity  of  the  Hebrew  dress.  [So.\i«; 
FfU.Ktt.J 

The  business  of  making  clothes  devolved  ujion 
women  in  a  familv  (I'rov.  \\x\.  22;  Acts  ix.  3l»); 
little  art  was  required  in  what  we  may  term  the 
tailoring  department:  the  garments  came  forth  for 
the  most  part  ready-made  from  the  loom,  so  that 
the  weaver  supplanted  the  tailor.    The  reference* 

to  sewing  are  therefore  few:  the  term  ((.Jen. 
iii.  7;  Joh  xvi.  15;  Fed.  iii.  7;  F/.  xiii.  18)  was 
applied  hy  the  latdi  Jews  to  mtivliny  rather  than 
making  clothe*. 

The  Hebrews  wen-  liable  to  the  charge  of  ex 
travaganee  in  dress:  Isaiah  in  jiarticular  (iii.  Hi 
ff. )  dilates  on  the  numerous  robes  and  ornament* 
worn  by  the  women  of  his  dav.     The  same  subject ; 
is  referred  to  in  Jer.  iv.  30;  F/.  xvi.  10;  Zeph.  i.  J 
8,  and  Feclus.  xi.  4,  and  in  a  later  age  1  Tim.  ii.  ' 
9;  1  Pet  iii.  3.  \V.  L  II.  J 
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DRINK,  STRONG  P^ttf:  c[Kfpa, 
ixieoon*  ;  olvo%  :  tictra  ;  tbrittat ;  omne  quod 
inebriare  j*>tttt ;  patio]).  The  Hebrew  term 
s/e'oiir,  in  iU  etymological  sense,  applies  to  any 
beverage  that  had  inturic  'tiny  qualities.  It  is 
generally  found  connected  with  wine,  either  as  an 
exhaustive  expression  for  all  other  liquors  (c.  y. 
Judg.  xiii.  4;  l.ukc  i.  15),  or  as  parallel  to  it,  par- 
ticularly in  |>oetical  passages  (r.  </.  Li.  v.  11;  Mic. 
ii.  11);' in  Num.  xxviii.  7  and  Vs.  Ixix.  12.  how- 
ever, it  stands  by  itself  and  must  be  regarded  as 
including  wine.  The  Hible  itself  throws  little  light 
upon  the  nature  of  the  mixtures  deacrilfd  under 
this  term.  We  may  infer  from  Cant.  viii.  2  that 
the  Hebrews  were  in  the  habit  of  expressing  the 
juice  of  other  fruits  besides  the  gnqas  for  the  pur- 
pose of  making  wine:  the  jtomegranate,  which  is 
there  noticed,  was  probably  one  out  of  many  fruits 
so  used.  In  Is.  xxiv.  'J  there  may  l»e  a  reference 
to  the  sweetness  of  some  kind  of  strong  drink.  In 
Num.  xxviii.  7  tirvny  drink  is  clearly  used  as 
equivalent  to  wine,  which  was  ordered  in  Fx.  xxix. 
40.  With  regard  to  the  application  of  the  term  in 
later  times  we  have  the  explicit  statement  of  Je- 
rome dp.  ml  Ntpot."),  as  well  as  other  sources  of 
information,  from  which  we  may  state  that  the  fol- 
lowing beverages  were  known  to  the  .lews:  (1.) 
liter,  which  was  largely  consumed  in  I'lgvpt  under 
the  name  of  zythtu  (Herod,  ii.  77;  Dud.  Sic.  i. 
34),  and  was  thence  introduced   into  Palestine 

i. Mishn.  Peswh.  3,  §  1).  It  was  made  of  barley; 
certain  herbs,  such  as  lupin  and  skirrett.  were  used 
as  substitutes  for  hops  (Colum.  x.  114).  The 
/*»•;■■  ih  of  modern  Fgypt  is  made  of  barley-bread, 
crumbled  in  water,  and  left  until  it  has  fermented 
(Lane,  i.  131):  the  Arabians  mix  it  with  spices 
( liurckhardt's  Arabia,  i.  213),  as  deserihed  in  Is. 
v.  22.  The  Mishna  (/.  c.)  seems  to  apply  the  term 
fh'xir  more  especially  to  a  Median  drink,  prob- 
ably a  kind  of  l*<er  made  in  the  same  manner  as 
the  modern  b**>zoh  ;  the  Fdomite  chamtlt,  noticed 
in  the  same  place,  was  probably  another  kind  of 
Ikht,  and  may  have  held  the  same  position  among 
the  Jews  that  bitter  beer  does  among  ourselves.  (2.) 
<  iilcr,  which  Is  noticed  in  the  Mishna  (  T*rum.  11, 
§  2)  as  apple-urine.  (3.)  lluney-icine,  of  which  there 
were  two  sorts,  one  like  the  oiv6^tKi  of  the  <i reeks, 
which  is  noticed  in  the  Mishna  (Shalb.  20,  §  2; 
Tr.rum.  11.  §  1)  under  a  Hebraized  form  of  that 
name,  consisting  of  a  mixture  of  wine,  honey,  and 
pepper;  the  other  a  decoction  of  tho  juice  of  the 
graj>e,  termed  ilebash  (honey)  by  the  Hebrews,  and 
</i/>»  by  the  modem  Syrians,  resembling  the  ij^a 
of  the  ti reeks  and  the  tltfrutum  of  the  llomans, 
and  similarly  used,  lieing  mixed  either  with  wine 
milk,  or  water.  (4.)  I)  ttt-tcint,  which  was  alse 
manufactured  in  Fgypt  (oZvot  tpoiyiichioi,  Herod. 

ii.  8fi.  iii.  20).  It  was  made  by  mashing  the  fruit 
in  water  in  certain  proportions  (1'lin.  xiv.  lil,  §  3). 
A  similar  method  is  still  used  in  Arabia,  except 
that  the  fruit  is  not  mashed  (liurckhardt's  Arabia, 
ii.  2ii4):  the  palm-wine  of  modern  Fgypt  is  the 
sap  of  the  tree  itself,  obtained  by  making  an  in- 
cision into  its  heart  (Wilkinson,  ii.  174).  (5.) 
Various  other  fruits  and  vegetables  are  enumerated 
bv  Pliny  (xiv.  19)  as  supplying  materials  for  far- 
titiaus  or  home-made  wine,  such  as  figs,  milletj  the 
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tarob  fruit,  Ac.  It  U  not  improbable  tliat  the 
Hebrews  applied  raisins  to  this  purpose  in  the 
simple  manner  followed  by  the  Arabians  (Burck- 
hardt,  ii.  377),  namely,  by  putting  them  in  jars  of 
water  and  burving  them  in  the  ground  until  fer- 
mentation takes  place.  \\\  L.  p. 

DROMEDARY.  The  representative  in  the 
A.  V.  of  the  Ileli.  words  ln',-cr  or  bin  ah,  rtn-sh 
and  rammac.  As  to  the  two  former  Uruis,  see 
under  Camel." 

1.  Rectth  (IP??  :  fafwfnr,  ofu*a:  januntn, 
vtredarii)  is  variously  interpreted  in  our  version 
by  4;  dromedaries  "  fl'  K.  iv.  28),  "mules"  (Ksth. 
uii.  10,  14),  "swift  beasts"  (Mic.  i.  13).  There 
seems  to  be  no  doubt  that  vtctsh  denotes  "  a  supe- 
rior  kind  of  horse,"  such  as  would  be  required 
when  dispatch  was  necessary.  See  Gcscniua  ( The*. 
b.  v.). 

2.  Hammdc  =  EXX.  and  Vulg.  omit) 
occurs  only  in  plur.  form  in  Esth.  viii.  10,  in  con- 
nection with  betu\  "sons;"  the  expression  btnS 
rammachim  being  an  qx»xegesis  of  the  Heb.  won! 
achnshttnhuin,  "  mules,  the  sons  of  mares."  The 

Heb.  TPS'},  "a  mare,"  which  the  A.  V.  renders, 
incorrectly  «>  dromedaiy,"  is  evidently  allied  to  the 


DULCIMER 


Arab.  »jCcj,  "  a  brood-mare."  \V.  H. 

•  DROPPING,  A  CONTINUAL.  It  is 
said  in  I'rov.  xxvii.  15,  that  "  a  continual  dropping 
in  a  very  rainy  day  and  a  contentious  woman  are 
alike."  The  EXX.  gives  as  the  sense  of  this: 
"  Drops  of  rain  in  a  wintry  day  drive  a  man  out 
of  his  house;  in  the  same  manner  also  does  an 
abusive  woman."  The  force  of  this  comparison 
Incomes  evident  when  we  know  something  of  the 
construction  of  ordinary  houses  in  the  East.  Many 
of  them  have  mud-covered  roofs;  and  hence  the 
rains,  especially  if  violent  and  protracted,  are  liable 
to  loosen  such  coverings  and  allow  the  water,  ac- 
cording to  the  extent  of  the  injury,  to  drop  or 
pour  down  upon  the  hapless  inmates.  Mr.  Hartley 
(Travel*  in  Asia  Minor),  relates  an  experience  of 
his  own  which  illustrates  this  inconvenience:  "  Ijist 
night,  we  retired  Ut  rest  in  what  appeared  to  be 
one  of  the  best  rooms  which  we  have  occupied 
during  the  journey;  but  at  midnight  we  were 
roused  by  the  rain  descending  through  the  roof; 
and  were  obliged  to  rise  and  seek  shelter  from  the 
incessant  dropping,  in  the  corridor,  which  was 
letter  protected." 

On  the  roofs  of  many  houses  (the  writer  observed 
.his  most  frequently  in  northern  Syria)  they  keep 
*  cylindrical  rolling-stone  which  the  |>eople  employ, 
sspecially  after  a  shower,  for  the  purpose  of  smooth- 
ng  and  hardening  the  softened  earth  through 
vhich  the  rain  so  easily  penetrates.  This  precaution 
will  sometimes  aggravate  the  evil.  Dr.  I  opsins 
relates  (Hriefc  aus  Altiypttn,  Ac  (p.  393)  1852) 
that,  lioing  overtaken  by  a  sudden  shower  at  night, 
he  took  refuge  in  a  house  near  Ihir  eLKamar,  on 
Mount  I>ebanon.  lire  long  the  rain  softened  the 
mud  on  the  roof  and  l*-gan  to  pour  down  on  his 
bed.  The  family  sent  out  one  of  their  number  to 
fill  up  the  crevices  and  draw  al>out  the  stone-roller. 
But  in  addition  to  the  rain,  heaps  of  stone  and 
precipitated  on  him,  and  he  was 


o  •  To  what  in  said  undVr  Camel  (Ainer.  «l.)  re- 
■fectiof  the  obstinacy  and 


[compelled  to  beg  his  host  to  forego  tie  wefl. 
1  meant  kindness.  He  passed  a  sleepless  night,  and 
hailed  the  earliest  dawn  as  the  signal  for  departure, 
j  We  see  therefore  how  much  the  proverb  ex- 
i  pressed,  when  it  says,  that  "  a  continual  dropping 
I  in  a  very  rainy  day  and  a  contentious  woman  are 
alike."  |j 

DRUSII.'LA  <Apov<riX\v).  daughter  of  Herod 
Agrippa  F.  (Acts  xii.  1,  II)  fl.)  and  Cvptw;  sbter 
of  Herod  Agrippi  II.  She  was  at  tirst  betrothal 
to  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  prince  ol  (  omiiiagetie.  but, 
he  refusing  to  become-  a  Jew,  she  was  married  «n 
Azizui,  king  of  Kmesa,  who  complied  with  thit 
condition  (Ant.  xx.  7,  §  1).  Soou  after,  Felix,  pro- 
curator of  Juda-a,  brought  about  her  seduction  bv 
means  of  the  Cyprian  sorcerer  Simon,  and  took  hvf 
as  his  wife  (ib.  7,  §  2).  In  Acts  xxiv.  24,  we  find 
her  in  company  with  l  clix  at  Co-sarea,  on  occasion 
of  St.  Paul  being  brought  l>efi»re  the  latter;  and 
the  narrative  implies  that  she  was  present  at  the 
Apostle's  preaching,  l'dix  had  bv  Drusilla  a  son 
named  Agrippa,  who,  together  w'ith  his  mother, 
perished  in  the  eruption  of  Vesuvius  under  Titua 
(Joseph.  /.  c. ;  comp.  lac.  Hist.  v.  0).      \\.  \. 

*  DUKE  (from  the  Litin  thix)  as  employed  in 
the  English  Bible  (Con.  xxxvi.  15,  40;  Ex.  xv.  15; 
Josh.  xiii.  21,  Ac)  differs  widely  from  the  present 
usage.  In  the  older  English  writers  it  often  meant 
simply  leader,  chieftain,  and  is  so  used  (A.  V.)of 
the  heads  or  stn  iks  of  Arab  clans  which  come 
forward  so  often  in  the  earlier  Hebrew  historv. 
See  Eastwood  and  Wright  s  Bible  Woni-Bod. 

H. 

DULCIMER  (Sumphoniah,  miESID  : 
[irvpQwyia  :  njmphmin]),  a  musical  instrument, 
not  in  use  amongst  the  Jews  of  Palestine,  but  men- 
tioned in  Daniel,  iii.  5,  15,  and  at  ver.  10  under  the 

shorter  form  of  N^CD,  along  with  several  other 
instrument*,  which  Nebuchadnezzar  ordered  to  be 
sounded  l»eiore  a  golden  image  set  up  for  national 
worship  during  the  period  of  the  captivity  of  Judah. 
Luther  translates  it  lute.    Grotius  adopts  the  view 
of  Servius,  who  considers  tijmplaniin  to  be  the  same 
with  tilmi  Mitftvi  (ir\aytav\ot);  he  also 
Isidores  (ii.  22),  who  s|«aks  of  it  as  a  long  drum. 
Pabbi  Saadia  Gaon  ( Comm.  on  Dun.)  describes  the 
sunipfamiith  as  the  bag-pipe,  an  opinion  adopted 
by  the  author  of  Milti '  huy.dibborim  (Joel  Brill  s 
l^refaee  to  Mendelssohn's  version  of  the  Psalms),  by 
Kireher,  Itartoloceius,  and  the  majority  of  Biblical 
critics.  The  same  instrument  is  still  in  use  amongst 
peasants  in  the  N.  W.  of  Asia  and  in  Southern 
Europe,  where  it  is  known  by  the  similar  name 
sum/toytvi  or  nv.Apvpfut.     With  respect  to  the 
etymology  of  the  word  a  great  difference  of  opinion 
prevails.    Some  trace  it  to  the  Greek  avfupuria, 
and  Calmet.  who  inclines  to  this  view,  expresses 
astonishment  that  a  pure  Greek  word  should  have 
made  its  way  into  the  <  haldee  tongue:  it  is  prob- 
able, he  thinks,  that  the  instrument  Dulcimer  (A. 
V.)  was  introduced  into  Babylon  by  some  Greek 
or  Western- A  sialic  musician  who  was  taken  prisoner 
by  Nebuchadnezzar  during  one  of  his  campaign! 
on  the  coast  of  the  Mediterranean.    Others,  with 
far  greater  probability,  regard  it  as  a  Semitic  word. 

and  connect  it  with  "a  tube"  (Fiirtt) 


the  reader  may  add  Dr. 

K>s.  U.  682-035,  1st  ed. 
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DUMAH 

IV  word  occurs  in  the  Talmud  KSwca, 

56a),  where  it  evidently  has  the  meaning  of  an  air- 

pipc.  landau  (Aruch,  art.  ^DOD)  considers  it 
lynonymous  with  siphon.  Ibn  Yahia,  in  hU  com- 
mentary on  Dan.  iii.  5,  renders  it  l>y 
(upyava),  organ,  the  welJ-knowu  powerful  musical 
instnuuent,  com'toscd  of  a  series  of  piped.  Itabb. 
Elias,  whom  liuxtorf  quotes  (Lrxic.  Talmud,  col. 
1504),  translate*  it  by  the  German  word  Leitr 
(lyre). 

The  old-fashioned  spinet,  the  precursor  of  the 
haqmicli.ml,  is  said  to  have  resembled  in  tone  the 
ancient  dulcimer.  The  modem  dulcimer  is  dc- 
scriltcd  by  l>r.  Bushy  (Diet,  of  Mu*k)  as  a  trian- 
gular instrument,  consisting  of  a  little  chest,  strung 
with  about  tilt y  wires  cast  over  a  bridge  fixed  at 
each  end;  the  shortest  wire  is  18  inches  in  length, 
the  longest  3(1:  it  is  played  with  two  small  ham- 
mers held  in  the  hands  of  the  performer. 

I).  W.  M. 

DU  MAH  (np-VT  [«7*wc]  :  [in  Gen..] 
Aov/ia  [Alex.  iSotuxa;  in  1  Chr  .J  'Hov^d  [Comp. 
Aouiux;  in  Is.,]  'iSoufiala'  Dunn),  a  son  of  Ish- 
macl,  most  probably  the  founder  of  an  Ishtuaelitc 
tribe  of  Arabia,  and  thence  the  name  of  tiie  prin- 
cipal place,  or  district,  inhabited  by  that  tril*.  In 
&en.  xxv.  14,  and  1  Chr.  i.  30,  the  name  occurs  in 
the  list  of  the  sons  of  Ishmael;  and  in  Isaiah  (xxi. 
II),  in  the  »  burden  of  Dumah,"  coupled  with  Seir, 
the  forest  of  Arabia,  and  Kedar.  The  name  of  a 
fown  in  the  northwestern  part  of  the  peninsula, 
lAx)mat-<l-J ttuUl,1*  is  held  by  Gesenius,  and  other 
European  authorities,  to  have  beeu  thus  derived; 
*nd  the  opinion  is  strengthened  by  Arab  tradition- 
ists,  who  have  the  same  liclief  (Mir-<it  tz-Zvman). 
The  latter,  however,  err  in  writing  "  /Jaic.-nal  tl- 

JtndtV  (J JOil  ILo^O)  ;  while  the  lexieo- 

graphers  and  geographers  of  their  nation  expressly 
state  that  it  is  correctly    Duwiutt-tl-Jendt!"  or 

-  »,  -J  '  » 

«  Doo,,M-tl-Jtwhl"    (JjuoU  or 

J  JuLi!  *>Le^),  signifying  "  Dumah  of  the 

■tone*  or  blocks  of  stone,"  of  which  it  is  said  to 
haw  been  built  (S'dnih,  MS.,  Muni  fid,  and  Mush- 
tnrtik,  s.  v. ) ;  not  the  "  stony  1  himah,"  as  Europeans 
render  it.  FLIttultl  is  said  by  some  to  mean 
"stones  snob  as  a  man  can  lift"  (K<iim»>s),  and 
teems  to  indicate  that  the  place  was  built  of  un- 
hewn or  Cyclopean  masonry,  similar  to  that  of  very 
ancient  strictures.  The  town  itself,  which  is  one 
Of  the  «•  AWy/fof  \\«di-l-Kura»  ( Maraud, 
t- v.  Aiwr-A),  appears  to  lie  called  "  /hximtf-tl- 
Jcndil ;  "  and  the  fortress  which  it  contains,  to  have 

*e  special  Appellation  of  «  MiirU"  ( J>Uj. 

It  should  lie  observed  that  there  are  two 
«•  Doom  ilit ;  "  that  named  in  this  article,  and  J>. 
tl  'Erak.  'Hi#  chief  of  one,  a  contemporary  of 
Mohammed,  is  *aid  to  liave  founded  the  other,  or 
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to  have  given  it  the  name  of  D.;  but  mo  it  Arab 
authorities,  and  probability  also,  are  in  favor  of  the 
prior  antiquity  of  tlie  former.  E.  S.  J'. 

DU'MAH  (np-VT  [siUnce,  i.  c.  lmdof}>. 
'Vtftva.;  Alex.  [Comp.  Aid.]  'Pov^ia  :  ftiimn),  a 
city  in  the  mountainous  district  of  Judah,  near 
Hebron  (.losh.  xv.  52).  In  the  Onom<ittu\m  of 
Eusebiu*  and  Jerome  it  is  nameil  as  a  very  large 
place  {kuut)  ixtyi<rrT\),  17  miles  from  Eleuthero- 
polis,  in  the  district  of  Daroma  {/.  e.  ••  the  south." 

• 

from  the  Hebrew  QV^T).  EleutherojolU  not 
being  certainly  known,  this  description  d:ca  not 
anord  much  clew.  liohinson  passed  the  ruins  of  a 
village  called  td-l) lunuh,  <i  milos  southwest  of 
Hebron  (Kob.  i.  212),  and  this  inav  possiblv  be 
Dumah.  (See  also  Kiepert  s  Map,  18,}<j;  and  Van 
dc  Velde's  .Memoir,  308;.'-  G. 

DUNG  (V?|,  bb3,  n^;\  the  latter  always, 
and  the  two  former  generally,  applied  to  men; 

l^l,  E?^5,  ?>D*t*,  to  brute  animals,  the  second 
exclusively  to  animals  offered  in  sacrifice,  and  the 
third  to  the  dung  of  cows  or  camels).  The  uses 
of  dung  were  twofold,  as  manure,  and  as  fuel.  The 
manure  consisted  either  of  straw  steeped  in  liquid 

manure  (n:a~|Q  lit.  in  dung  water,  la. 

xxv.  10),  or  the  twetpimjt  (HITD,  Is.  v.  25)  of 
j  the  streets  and  roads,  which  were  carefully  removed 
i  from  about  the   houses  and  collected  in  heaps 

outside  the  walls  of  the  towns  at  fixed 
spots  (heucc  the  dung-gate  at  Jerusalem,  Xeh.  ii. 
13),  and  thence  reuiox.il  in  due  course  to  the  fields 
(Mishn.  Stub.  3,  §  1-3).  To  sit  on  a  dung-heap 
was  a  sign  of  the  deepest  dejection  (1  Sam.  ii.  8; 
I's.  cxiii.  7:  I^am.  iv.  i>;  cf.  Job  ii.  8,  LXX.  and 
Vulg.).  The  mode  of  applying  manure  to  trees 
was  by  digging  holes  about  their  roots  and  inserting 
it  (Luke  xiii.  8),  as  still  practiced  in  Southern 
It:dy  (Trench,  Parables,  p.  3.VI).  In  the  case  of 
sacrifices  the  dung  was  bunit  outside  the  camp 
(Ex.  xxix.  14;  \jc\.  iv.  11,  viii.  17;  Num.  xix.  5); 
hence  tlie  extreme  opprobrium  of  the  threat  in 
Mai.  ii.  3.  Particular  directions  were  laid  down 
in  the  law  to  enforce  cleanliness  with  regard  to 
human  ordure  (Deut.  xxiii.  12  ff. ):  it  was  the 
(grossest  insult  to  turn  a  man's  house  into  a  recep- 

(tacle  for  it  (nhTTTtJ,  2  K.  x.  27;  Ezr.  vi. 

11:  Dan.  ii.  .'»,  iii.'2!»,  "dunghill"  A.  V.);  pub- 
lic establishments  of  that  nature  are  still  found  in 
the  Urge  towns  of  the  Ivist  (Kiis.m11  s  Aft/ipo,  i. 

>i4).  The  expression  to  14 cast  out  as  dung"  im- 
plied not  only  the  offensivetievs  of  the  object,  but 
alvi  the  ideas  of  rc moral  (1  K.  xiv.  10),  and  still 
more  rxjttsitre  (2  K.  ix.  37;  Jer.  viii.  2).  The 
reverence  of  the  Liter  Hebrews  would  not  permit 
the  pronunciation  of  some  of  tln>  term*  used  in 
Sc  ripture,  and  accordingly  inure  delicate  words  were 
substituted  in  the  margin  (2  K.  vi.  2"),  x.  27.  xviii. 
27;  Is.  xxxvi.  12).  The  occurrence  of  -*m«-!i  names 
a«  Gilalai,  Pimnah,  Madincnah.  ami  Madmauuah. 
shows  that  these  ideas  of  delicacy  did  not  extend 
to  ordinary  matters.  The  tenn  ckv^oXu  (••  dung,"' 


<*  The  t  '*  in  Dootnat  It  thus  written  for  "  h"  »y  c  •  Keil  (Joxua,  p.  ]2o)  and  HnnU-l  fjoj 
grammatical  construction.  recognize  Dumah  in  this  ><!-!> nunrh,  thoi 

6  \Vloer.  in  Uls  art.  Damn,  quoting  HiUi«  iZ*ll*r  ■  |  »on  (1.  212,2.1  eii.)  expresws  do  opinion 
laV4.  1848),  has  complfcatiHl  the  <,uwtion  by  maklog  UPalastma,  p.  184,  4te  Aufl.)ad  pts  this 
0.  W^WW  dlsttoot  from  D.  of  WadU-Kurd. 
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A.  V.,  PhiL  ill.  8)  applies  to  refuse  of  any  kind 
(cf.  Ecclus.  xxvii.  4). 

Tho  difficulty  of  procuring  fuel  in  Syria,  Arabia, 
and  Kgypt,  has  made  dung  in  all  ages  valuable  as  a 
substitute:  it  was  probably  used  for  beating  ovens 
and  for  baking  cakes  (Ez.  iv.  12,  15),  the  equable 
beat  which  it  produced  adapting  it  peculiarly  for 
the  latter  operation.  Cow's  and  camel's  dung  is 
still  used  for  a  similar  purpose  by  the  Bedouins 
(Burckhardt's  Xoltt,  i.  57)  :  they  even  form  a 
specie*  of  pan  for  frying  eggs  out  of  it  (Kussell,  i. 
3!)):  in  Kgypt  the  dung  is  mixed  with  straw  and 
formed  into  tint  round  cakes,  which  are  dried  in 
the  sun  (Lane.  i.  252,  ii.  141).  W.  L.  B. 

DUNGEON.  [Pitisox.] 

*  DUNG  PORT  (Xeh.  ii.  13).  [Jkkusalkm, 
VIII.J  II. 

DU'HA  (K^TT:  [Tl.eodot.]  &tttpd;  [LXX. 
6  -rtplfiokos '■]  Itura),  the  plain  where  Nebuchad- 
nezzar set  up  the  golden  image  (Dan.  iii.  1),  has 
been  sometime*  identified  with  a  tract  a  little  below 
Ttknt,  on  the  lea  bank  of  the  Tigris  (Layard, 
Sin.  •/•  Hub.  p.  409),  where  the  name  I>ur  is  still 
found,  But  (1 )  this  tract  probably  never  belonged 
to  Babylon;  (2)  at  any  rate  it  is  too  far  from  the 
capital  to  l>e  the  place  where  the  image  was  set  up; 
for  the  plain  of  Dura  was  in  the  pnnrince  or  district 

of  Babylon  (^2  nri??),  and  therefore  in 
the  vicinity  of  tiie  city ;  (3)  the  name  Our,  in  its 
modern  use,  is  applicable  to  any  plain.  M.  Oppert 
places  the  plain  (or,  as  he  cans  it,  the  "valley") 
of  Dura  to  the  south-east  of  Babylon,  in  the  \icinity 
of  the  mound  of  Jtmrnir  or  Dwiir.  He  has  dis- 
covered on  this  site  the  pedestal  of  a  colossal  statue, 
and  regards  the  modern  name  as  a  corruption  of 
the  aucient  appellation.  G.  I». 

*  DUST  shaken  off  from  one's  sandals  (Acts 
xiii.  51 ),  or  his  garments  (Acts  xviii.  6)  was  a  sym- 
bolic act,  expressive  of  disapprobation  and  renun- 
ciation. Its  si.'iiificancy  by  in  the  idea  that  those 
against  whom  the  act  was  directed  were  so  un- 
worthy that  it  was  defiling  to  one  to  allow  so  much 
as  a  particle  of  the  soil  to  cleave  to  his  garments 
(sec  Wetstein's  AW.  Tist.  i.  370).  lor  other 
references  to  tin's  custom,  see  Matt.  x.  14;  Mark 
vi.  11 ;  Luke  ix.  5.  x.  1 1. 

Dust  thrown  info  the  air  by  an  excited  crowd, 
as  in  the  case  of  the  mob  at  Jerusalem  on  hearing 
Paul's  declaration  that  the  heathen  were  to  share 
in  the  blessings  of  the  Messiah's  kingdom  (Acts 
xxii.  23),  wiis  an  expression  of  rage  and  menace, 
while  at  the  same  time  it  inflamed  still  further  the 
passion  already  excited.  The  oriental  traveller.  Sir 
John  Chardin  (Mariner's  Otittmitiutu,  iv.  203) 
ttates  that  this  form  of  popular  outbreak  is  not 
uncommon  among  the  Persians  at  the  present  day. 
The  i*>a.sants  there  when  they  have  a  grievance  to 
redress,  collect  at  the  palace- gate,  howl,  rend  their 
garments  and  throw  dust  into  the  air,  in  order  to 
enforce  by  such  frantic  violence  their  demand  for 
justice.  In  like  manner  Shimei,  as  he  cursed 
David  (2  Sam.  xvi.  13),  "threw  stones  at  him  and 


o  The  modern  Arabic  term  for  the  Griffon  Vulture, 
Inrludtug  the  V.  nurirw'arm  and  V.  rin>?fui,  is  A'urr. 
This  word  is  never  applied  to  the  Xft>phron  prrenop- 
ttrut  iw  "Rachmah.''  The  Unfiles  are  designated  col- 
lectively by  Ignb  with  a  specific  adjective  for  various 
ipwfatf.  I  am  inclined,  therefore,  to  restrict  the  lieb. 
Mtffar  to  the  majestic  Vukur,  every  Scriptural  cbarac- 
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cast  dust"  (according  to  the  Hebrew,  and  m  la 
the  margin  of  the  A.  V.,  "  dusted  him  with  dust  "V 
I'anting  "  after  the  dust  of  the  earth  on  the  bead 
of  the  "  is  mentioned  in  Aiuou  ii.  7  as  a  mark 
of  a%arice.  Even  tliose  who  were  so  wretched  as 
to  have  nothing  but  the  dust  and  ashes,  which,  in 
token  of  then*  misery,  they  had  spread  upon  their 
heads,  were  still  objects  of  the  rapacity  of  tba 
merciless  miser.  With  an  approach  to  this  sar- 
casm, it  is  said  in  the  old  ballad  of  Gernutus  the 
Jew  (Connvitstur,  No.  xvi.)  who,  in  default  of  the 
payment  of  his  bond,  insisted  on  having  "hit 
pound  of  flesh  " :  — 

"  Ilis  heart  doth  thinke  on  many  a  wile, 
How  to  deceive  the  poore ; 
Ills  mouth  is  almost  full  of  mucke, 
Yet  still  he  gapes  for  more." 

See  under  Mourning  in  regard  to  the  custom  of 
sprinkling  ashes  on  the  head  or  person  as  a  badge 
of  sorrow.  See  Skki-knt  for  what  is  meant  by 
the  tempter's  being  doomed  to  "  eat  dust  all  the 
days  of  his  life  "  (Gen.  iii.  14).  II. 


E. 

EAGLE  C1^?.!  netlier:  Aero**:  aquUa).  The 
Hebrew  wcrd,  which  occurs  frequently  in  the  O.  T., 
may  denote  a  particular  species  of  the  Falconukt, 
as  in  Lev.  xi.  13,  Deut.  xiv.  12,  where  the  ntshtr 
is  distinguished  from  the  ottifraye,  ivprey,  and 
other  raptorial  birds;  but  the  term  is  used  also 
to  express  the  griffon  vulture  ( Yuliur  f ulcus)  in 
two  or  three  passages. 

At  least  four  distinct  kinds  of  eagles  have  been 
observed  in  Palestine,  namely,  the  golden  eagle 
(Aijuila  ehnjmetos),  the  spotted  eagle  (A.  naria), 
the  commonest  species  in  the  rocky  districts  (see 
Ibis,  i.  23),  the  imperial  eagle  (Aquila  fhti*cn\ 
and  the  very  common  Circnetvs  ijulliau,  which 
preys  on  the  numerous  rcptilin  of  Palestine  (for  a 
figure  of  this  bird  see  Osphky).  The  Hebrew 
ncffier  may  6tand  for  any  of  these  different  species, 
though  |jerha|w  more  particular  reference  to  the 
golden  and  imperial  eagles  and  the  griffon  vulture 
may  lie  intended.0 

The  eagle's  swiftness  of  flight  is  the  subject  of 
frequent  allusion  in  Scripture  (Deut.  xxviii.  41), 
2  Sam.  i.  23;  Jer.  iv.  13,  xlix.  22:  Uni.  iv.  19, 
<Jtc):  its  mounting  high  into  the  air  is  referred  to 
(in  Job  xxxix.  27;  Prov.  xxiii.  5,  xxx.  19;  Is.  xh 
31;  Jer.  xlix.  10);  its  strength  and  vigor  (in  Ps. 
ciii.  5):  its  prodaceous  habits  (Job  ix.  20;  l*rov. 
xxx.  17);  its  setting  its  nest  in  high  place*  (in  Jer. 
xlix.  1G);  the  care  in  training  its  young  to  fly  (in 
Kx.  xix.  4;  Deut.  xxxii.  11);  its  powers  of  vision 
(in  Job  xxxix.  29). 

The  passage  in  Mic.  i.  10,  "  Fjilarge  thy  baldness 
as  the  eagle,"  has  been  understood  by  Bochart 
(//iVrre.  ii.  744)  and  others  to  refer  to  the  eagle  at 
the  time  of  its  moulting  in  the  spring.  Oedmann 
(  I'tmiigch.  Samtn.  i.  04)  erroneously  refers  [?]  the 
baldness  spoken  of  by  the  prophet  to  point  to  the 


tensile  of  Uie  Nrshrr  being  more  true  of  the  GruToa 
Vulture  thau  of  anv  Eagle.  U.  B.  T. 

The  reader  will  find  the  vernacular  Arabic  names 

Loche's  Cntalogv*  lies  Oiteaux  obirrv.  em  Atgrru 
and  in  ttfJ,  vols.  L,  ii.,  Tristram's  papers  on  the  Or 
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Vwtfrtr  barbatm  (Gypaittu),  the  liearded  vulture 
yt  lammergyei,  winch  he  supposed  vra  tmld.  It 
lppears  to  us  to  be  extreme);  improlmble  Uiat  there 
U  any  reference  in  the  passage  under  consideration 
to  eagles  moulting.  Allusion  U  here  made  t?  the 
custom  of  shaving  the  head  as  a  token  of  mourn- 
ing ;  hut  there  would  be  little  or  no  appropriateness 
in  the  comparison  of  a  shaved  head  with  an  eagle  at 

tllC  tilllO  lit'  moulting,      llllt  it  tll(-  !>■  .-!:'!   Is  -U|  n.w] 

to  denote  the  ^rit'lim  vulture  <\  '>.k»r  f<:!r>"  .  t  1m- 
simile  i<  ]*^;uliar1y  appropriate  :  it  inav  I"-  n-i-iaik.d 

that  the  ll.l.rrw  verb  M m,->,  si-niti.-.  ••  (■• 

make  t x-i ] ■  1  on  tin-  hark  part  of  the  h.-a  I ;  "  thr 
notion  huie  cniivr-ved  is  vrv  appli  al.h-  t..  the 
whole  h«ul  Mid  mrk  of  thi*  bird,  whirl,  U  de-ti- 
lute  of  true  feathers. 
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I  hat  fait  parent  bird  sausts  the  first  efforts  of  her 
young  by  flying  under  them,  thus  sustaining  them 
for  a  mome.it,  and  encouraging  them  in  their  early 
lessons. 

In  Vs.  ciii.  5  it  is  said,  "  Thv  youth  is  renewed 
like  the  ease's  "  (see  also  Is.  xl.  31 ).  Some  Jew- 
ish interpreters  have  illustrated  this  jnssage  by  a 
reference  to  the  old  fables  altout  the  ea^Ie  being 

:il l<'  r-ucw  bis  slivii^tli  when  vrrv  oil  .'see  Bo- 
.-hart,  //'-"•:.  ii.  74T  >.  \l..derii  ronnm alitor.*  for 
1 1 ii-  iii«.vt  p:irt  an  im  lined  t>>  think  that  t!n-ae  words 
i  rvfrv  to  the  raidr  ;iiirr  the  lie n ih ii i s- -a-on,  when 
j  laid  i-  rn.Ti'  tuli  of  :irfi.itv  t!i:iri  I  of  . re.  Wo 
jinu.'l:  ptrt.  r  i  l<-ir_'-t- •ti-MT^'s  explanation  ,.n  T*.  ciii. 
I  "i.  "T!iv  ■v'Hilh  i-  nan-ned.  -<i  that  in  point  of 
i  strength  t  In  mi  nit  like  the  raj-." 

_  — 

The  amu  >>f  Matt.  x\iv.  J*.  Luke  xvii.  37,  may 
i 1 1 . •  1 1 1 ■  I . •  the  \'n/;nr  !■,!<■„,  rirn I  S .";<!■•  i-u  ftrrenr/u 
!,  rn.< ;  tlniii'^h.  as  f:ii;]i's  in -i r 1.  !i 1 1 v  jiivv  u|x>n  dead 
l*niirs.  thrrv  is  in)  riiNvs-iU'  to  n-ttiiM  tl>e  Greek 
word  to  the  ]'ul!>i.-oi,r.,<  Thr  li^iir-  of  an  eagle  is 
rmw  :iiul  ii;i-  1  M'n  Inn^  a  fiM.nt.-  mililary  ensign. 


d  it  :  w! 


| .  Li  ■  t  illustrates 
iru^  is  alluded 


A<|wi!a  I K- 1: km. 

With  n-f-ri'Ji'v  to  the  tevu  i.-^n.-.l  to  aliov... 
which  ' ..mpm-  t}f  waie'iful  and  a i niri .•_  •■  >r*  of 
llij  ]*-o;ii<:  bv  thr  Allni_;hr\  \i.th  th-ir  rxl  1 1 1  .j  I  ■•,  1  hv 
thr.  ra:;le  111  t  r  i:  ri  i !  j  lT  it"  ,\"'ln";  hii>-.  Pi  tl\.  mav 
fjliotr      jki-.^'-  IP'iU  >ii  I  E ' J t i  j ( .  1 . r I  >  ,vv.  «  lm  sc. 

'•  I  otire        a  \itv  mf> T'  -tiii'j        r  a'-..".,'  mu- 
the  'Tai'-i  of  1  U.-n  N'r\  i-i.  :n  I  \v  is  _'"in_'  in  i \>.r-  pur 

suit  of  hl.l'  k  >nii'.  1  '-V: j  J i  lT'  I . !  ■  i:'j  .\ii-iv!ni'!|. 
iriLJ  their  «.if-pi m_'.  t^>  vcuirj  hii-a..  fin-  in.ni.riu  p-- 
r»f'  fli_;l it .  Thrv  m  1-v  i  i~m_-  iv<m  tin-  t-.p  <•!' 
lh«i  I'loiinf.iin,  ia  'hr  r\i-  .if  -:.n.  I:  wa-  •■  out 
[ilidday,  al:d  hri.'h:  li.r  thi-  .  Iium'.  .  I  l;.-v  :,[  :ii-t 
rJL;ulf  small  <  in  |.  -.  and  th.-  m.i:i:-_-  LirU  in;itarr.l 
t  Ihtu.     Pi'-v  pni-'  i  iti  t'li-.r  m  .  i  i  1  i  i ;  -j;  till 

thrv  h  If  I  III  iih'  1 1 : .  -  i  r  nr^t  lU'.'Jit.  and  'ii.a  l..-.La 
Mv.md  ri m  1  larif.  r  _'\raln'n:  al»  i\v  ti-ii.L;  t'-u  .rd- 
thn  -inn.  jrn I  ri  1  i.r_'i i il-  1  l.ri r   in  I.  ■■  s,.a,  i.. 

m;*k<»  a  lthIimI^   i  l  -  ■  -  ■  I  j  -  i  1 .  _'   -      .1.      Ih.      .  •  1 1 1 1  j- 

Ulil-S  Still  al.'l  full        ,1.  a  p|  i      -n  1 1  .   tl.  iliL'  1"  ". - 

trr  as  tl       m.i'li.foi  ;  and  I  ]  i .  -  •,  r.  ■:  1 1 1 1  •  n  •  I  t|.:>-i.;>. 

lime  c\rr:\s--,  a'.-.v  i  •.  s  1 1-  ri-.  tiil  (!.■••,  I..-,,         m.  iv 

(witiN  in  thr  a:r.  and  ihr    "'in;  "in  -  \v>  rr  I ■  .-.t ,  and 
irterwanls  tht-  i    parm!-.    iu  .  nr  a'anii^;  si-|.r 
l'hc  cxjirtssi.il i  ii:  Lx.  ami  I'm;  <;-.\  arrih 

licm  on  I:it  wiiil'-,"  ha-  h.-.'ii  and.  ivt-  ...I  In-  ila'. 

finical  writrr-  and  oilier  -  in  mean  (hi!  the  ,a_d. 
ioee  actually  c.urv  li-r  y.  1 1 1 ohim  on  hi  r  «ir,^- 
knd  ehoiildcrs.     I'hi-  i-  pultin-  on  t!i^  w.-nK  .; 

lOnstriK-tjon  whi.h   thrv  hv  n.i   nn  u:-  are  n.t.'hd.'-l 

jsoouvey;  at  th<-  smm-  1 1 .a.-,  it  is  nut  imnroLahk 


i  hr  lVr-Lttis  s/i  r:n].io\r 
( !n>  ].as-  r^r  in  ]<   \|vi.  1  1 .  v>  here 

tn  under  thr  -iinl.nl  of  an  ■•  r.r_'lf  "  .t-s17)  Ol 
ra\>'ii.-;m  l.ird  "  ir..mp.  Xrimph.  i'y:"j<.  yii.  4). 
'l  lir-arnr  1 .1 1'  1  was  -iiiiila.-l ••  rm pi.  <\ >-il  hy  the  As- 
syrians and  tie:  Unmans.  I,ij|r-  atv  frequently 
rvpPM-nfiil  in  AssMian  1 1 1 1 ■  1 1 : r ■  a1  tending  the 
s-.adirj-s  in  their  t.at.'lr-:  and  siiiur  h  ivr  hence  sup- 
I  [h>-i-i1  l!iat  thrv  Hr'ir  trained  l.':rds  t  'oiisideritlg, 
lne.vrvrr.  I  l.r  and  intl  n  la1  !•'  natnrt'  of  eagles, 

it  i-  mi\  ill. pi  !,tl.|.-  that  tin-  \y  i-  the  ease.  Tha 
repir-i  i.r.irn  .,f  fin—  hiid-  s\  i.  li.m;  Cm  inteiidisl 
to  pi  :tr.i',  '.li>-  r  um:ii..ri  f"atiiie  in  1  .'i-trrn  battlo- 
!Md  s.'c/.rrv.  of  hir  ii  of  jn-.-y  a\i :ii rir- -r  to  satisfy 
1 1  i-  i r  I'.ui  -it  mi  tJa-  hodirs  of  the  slain. 

W.  If. 

K  ANKS  Mdnt:  'Aid.  'Il^r,,:]  AW*),  1 
Kvir.  r\.  -_M,  a  nam.  win-  h  stands  m  th<-  place  of 
1 1  a  i:  i  m,  M  \  a.-!  r  \  ii .  and  I'.i.i  i  u i .  in  tln>  parallel 
list  i  f  l./ra  v  It  ,1.»-  rmt  appeal  >sheiJCC  th« 
j  trar.-l..f..i  -  ul.oined  tin  form  of  the  name  given 
|  in  the  \  V. 

|  *  Here,  n<  in  manv  ..thrr  ir.<tane.-s  in  the  Apoe- 
I  :v  |  d  ia .  the  form  of  the  name  in  l!n  A.  V.  Is  de- 
I  lived,  ritiii-r  dire  llv  or  iiida-eet ly.  Ironi  the  Aldine 
.  edit:  .ii.  A. 
;  4  V.\ll  a -ed  as  a  mt!>  'in- in  the  }  j%t,  arnre 
.  t .  i  v-  •  i :   h   riae   An^j.fSaxon  <  .•  I  to  :  in    I  V;it  xxi.  4{ 

i  I  >..■„.  siii.  ij;  h.  xxx.  -_M  i.\.  V.:,  meant  "to 
p|..ie'li  "  it  till."  at  tin-  tun-'  when  ..ur  KnglLdi 
mt-ii.ii  \sas  ijunle.  .v.,  in  sh  iko-in  ii"  i  Rich.  II., 
id.  _»;.:  — 

-  Ar,l  let  tto'in  p. 
']'..  ■•tr  thr  lan. I  tl.al  li:it!i  -nine  h.i|.;  ti  ^T0» 

Sr.-  l.a-'u  I  and  Wri.ihf<  lil'A,   W>    I- Book;  n. 

1»H    I.  I.  H-a;  ■.  II.  ' 

'  KAKINd  fmrii  (lie  Anvd"  >av..n  triur.j) 
-"•en:-  in  (..'ii.  \U.  <i  and  V.\.  xvviv.  _'l  (A.  V.), 

«!li'le.    O'l--      I  i  1 ILJ    to    the    pre-elit    laildi-ll  Usage,  W6 

ih-  al.'  vMifr  ■■  pluiiLd.in-  "  lor  "  ••wring,"  and 
pl..';_-:,in--r:r,ie  "  |ur  •  rat  in --f  il m-. '  I'llUS  "  ear- 
:r  "  at  p-.--rn«  mi  lialil.'  to  oe  I  .v-i;  in  the  sens* 
••'  p-iitii.-.'  for?h  «ar-!  -a^'/r-t^  aim  -1  1 1:<»  opposiU 
of  tin  trn-  n.-aiiii.L'-  U. 


"    Il  1-  in-e--:,rv  to    r«--lie|t|1sT    tint  no 
w;i;  U  N  {..,  lai.Hrlf  if  hv  ran  liml  it.a.l  Itestl. 

a.  k  t 
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EARNEST 


EARTH 


EARNEST.  This  term  occurs  only  thrice  in 
the  A.  V.  (2  ror.  i.  22,  v.  5;  Kph.  i.  14).  The 
equivalent  in  (lie  original  is  apfrafiuv,  a  Grectowd 

form  of  V'U"??,  which  was  introduced  hy  the  Phoe- 
nicians into  Greece,  and  alto  into  Italy,  where  it 
reappears  under  the  forms  arrhabo  and  arrha.  It 
may  again  I  e  traced  in  the  French  arrhes,  and  in 
'  the  old  English  expression  Knits  or  Ark's  money. 
Tlie  Hebrew  word  was  used  generally  for  pUdyr 
(Gen.  xxxviii.  17),  and  in  its  connate  forms  for 
tuitlij  (Prov.  xvii.  18)  and  host'iye.  (2  K.  xiv.  14). 
The  Greek  derivative,  however,  acquired  a  more 
technical  sense  as  si^niTvini;  the  dt  posit  paid  l>y  the 
purchaser  on  ertering  into  an  agreement  for  the 
purchase  <<f  anv tiling  (Suid.  Lex.  s.  v.).  A  similar 
legal  and  technical  sense  attaches  to  earnest,  tlie 
payment  of  which  pLices  lioth  the  vendor  and  the 
purchaser  in  a  position  to  enforce  the  carrying  out 
of  the  contract  f Ulackstonc,  ii.  30  [which  see]). 
There  is  a  marked  distinction  Utwcen  pltdye  and 
earnest  in  this  respect,  that  the  latter  is  a  j*trt- 
ytpiHM.  and  therefore  implie.  the  identity  in  kind 
of  the  deposit  w  ith  tlie  future  full  payment ;  whereas 
a  pledge  may  lie  something  of  a  totally  different 
nature,  as  in  Gen.  xxxviii.,  to  l>e  resumed  hy  the 
depositor  when  he  has  completed  his  contract. 
Thus  the  expression  "  earnest  of  the  Spirit "  im- 
plies, lieyond  the  idea  of  security,  the  identity  in 
kind,  though  not  in  degree,  and  the  continuity  of 
the  Christian's  privileges  in  this  world  and  in  the 
next.  The  payment  of  earnest-money  under  the 
name  of  arrnbun  is  still  one  of  the  common  occur- 
rences of  A  rah  life.8  W.  L.  B. 

EAR-RINGS.  The  word  2$,  hy  which  these 
ornaments  arc  usually  descriled,  is  unfortunately 
ambiguous,  originally  referring  to  tlx1  nose-ring 
(as  its  root  indicates),  and  thence  transferred  to 
the  ear-ring.    The  full  expression  for  the  latter  is 

C^TH?  2*3  (Gen.  xxxv.  4).  in  contradis- 

tinction to  "'TS-bj?  STp  (Gen.  xxiv.  47).  In  the 
majority  of  cases,  however,  the  kind  is  not  spec- 
ified, and  the  only  clew  to  the  meaning  is  the  con- 
text. The  term  occurs  in  this  undefined  sense  in 
Judg.  viii.  24;  Job  xlii.  11;  Prov.  xxv.  12:  Hos. 
ii.  13.  The  material  of  which  the  ear-ring  was 
made  was  generally  gold  (Ex.  xxxii.  2),  and  its 
form  circular,  as  we  may  infer  from  the  name 

hy  which  it  is  described  (Num.  xxxi.  50: 
Ex.  xvi.  12):  such  was  the  shape  usual  in  Egypt 
(Wilkinson's  Kyyjttians,  iii.  370).  They  were 
worn  by  women  and  by  youth  of  both  sexes  (Ex. 
/.  c).  It  has  Ikx-ii  inferred  from  the  passage  quoted, 
and  from  Judg.  viii.  24,  that  they  were  not  worn 
by  men:  these  passages  are,  however,  by  r.o  means 
conclusive.  In  the  former  an  order  is  given  to  the 
men  in  such  terms  that  they  could  not  te  men- 
tioned, though  they  might  have  been  implicitly 
included ;  in  the  latter  the  amount  of  the  yoU  is 
(he  peculiarity  adverted  to,  and  not  the  character 
of  the  ornament,  a  jieculiarity  which  is  still  notice- 
able among  the  inhabitants  of  southern  Arabia 
(Wellsted's  Trarels,  i.  321).  The  mention  of  the 
sons  in  Ex.  xxxii.  2  (which,  however,  is  omitted  in 
the  LXX.)  is  in  favor  of  their  having  been  worn: 
*nd  it  appears  unlikely  that  the  Hebrews  presented 


■  •  In  rftfard  to  the  uncertain  etymology  of  "  car- 
ls* »  ■*•  Eastwood  and  Wright's  BMe  Word-Bool;  p. 
I0t».  II. 


an  exception  to  the  almost  universal  practice  of 
Asiatics,  r>oth  in  ancient  and  modern  times  (Winer, 
Itealirort.  s.  v.  Ohrrinye).  The  ear-ring  appean 
to  have  been  regarded  with  superstitious  reverence 
as  an  amulet :  thus  it  is  named  in  the  Chaldee  and 

Samaritan  versions  Stt^^TJ^,  a  holy  Oiing ;  and  in 

Is.  iii.  20  the  word  2>2'Pb,  properly  amulets,  is 
rendered  in  the  A.  V.,  after  the  LXX.  and  Yulg  . 
fftniiii'S.  [A.MfLET.]  On  this  account  they  were 
surrendered  along  with  the  idols  by  Jacob's  house- 
hold (Gen.  xxxv.  4).    Cbardin  describes  ear-rings. 


with  talLsmanic  figures  and  characters  on  them,  m 
still  existing  in  the  East  (Brown's  Antiquities,  ii. 
305).  Jewels  were  sometimes  attached  to  the  rings: 

they  were  called  P*C*p3  (from  *]23,  ft,  drop),  a 
word  rendered  in  Judg.  viii.  2f>,  BpfiiiTKOi  ■  mnnilia : 
colLirs  or  street  jewels,  A.  V.,  and  in  Is.  iii.  19, 
Kdetfia-  Umpjts:  chains  or  strttt  bolts,  A.  V.  The 
size  of  the  ear-rings  still  wom  in  eastern  countries 
far  exceeds  what  is  usual  among  ourselves  (Har- 
mcrs  Observations,  iv.  311,  314);  hence  they 
formed  a  handsome  present  (Job  xlii.  11),  or  offer- 
ing to  the  service  of  God  (Num.  xxxi.  50). 

W.  L.  B. 

EARTH.  This  term  is  used  in  two  widely 
different  senses:  (1)  for  the  material  of  which  the 
earth'*  surface  is  composed ;  (2)  as  the  name  of  the 
planet  on  which  man  dwells.  The  Hebrew  lan- 
guage discriminates  between  these  two  by  the  use 

of  separate  terms,  Adamah  (np*lhi)  for  the  former, 

Frets  the  latter.    As  the  two  are  es- 

sentially distinct,  we  shall  notice  them  separately. 

I.  Adamah  is  the  earth  in  the  sense  of  soil  ot 
ground,  particularly  as  being  susceptible  of  culti- 
vation: hence  the  expression  ish  adamah  for  an 
agriculturist  (Gen.  ix.  20).  The  earth  supplied 
the  elementary  substance  of  which  man  s  body  was 
formed,  and  the  terms  atlam  and  adamah  are 
brought  into  juxtaposition,  implying  an  etymolog- 
ical connection  (Gen.  ii.  7).  [Apam.J  The  opin- 
ion that  man's  body  was  formed  of  earth  prevailed 
among  the  Greeks  (Ilesiod,  Op.  tt  Ih.  01,  70; 
Plat.  Rep.  p.  2G1»),  the  Pomans  (Virg.  (itory.  ii. 
341;  Ovid,  Met.  i.  82),  tlie  Egyptians  (Diod.  Sic. 
i.  10),  and  other  ancient  nations.  It  is  evidently 
based  on  the  observation  of  the  material  into  which 
the  body  is  resolved  after  death  (Job  x.  «J;  Eccl. 
xii.  7).  Tlie  law  prescribed  earth  as  the  material 
out  of  which  altars  were  to  be  raised  (Ex.  xx.  24)- 
Biihr  (Synth,  i.  488)  sees  in  this  a  reference  to  the 
name  atlam  :  others  with  more  reason  compare  th* 
ara  de  cesjn'te  of  the  Romans  (Ov.  Trist.  v.  5.  9 
Hor.  (A/,  iii.  8,  4,  5),  and  view  it  as  a  precept  of 
simplicity.    Xaaman's  request  for  two  mule*'  b*j» 
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Jen  of  earth  (2  K.  v.  17)  was  based  on  the  idea 
that  Jehovah,  like  tlic  heathen  deities,  was  a  local 
pxl,  and  could  be  wor«hip|>ed  acceptably  only  on 
his  own  soil. 

II.  Ertti  is  explained  by  Von  Ilohlcn  (/lUrotl. 
to  Gen.  ii.  6)  as  meaning  etymologieally  tha  low 
in  opposition  to  the  hi>jh,  i.  e.  the  heaven.  It  is 
applied  in  a  more  or  less  extended  sense:  (1)  to 
the  whole  world  (Gen.  i.  1);  (2)  to  land  as  op- 


should  consequently  be  subjected  to  the  same 
ard  of  interpretation  as  other  passages  of  the  Bible 
descriptive  of  object*  which  arc  entirely  Iwyond  th« 
experience  of  man,  such  as  the  day  of  judgment, 
the  states  of  heaven  and  hell,  and  the  representa- 
tions of  the  Divine  Majesty.  The  style  ol  criticism 
applied  to  (Jen.  i.  by  the  opponents,  and  not  unfre- 
qucntly  by  the  supporters  of  Revelation,  is  such  at 
would  be  subversive  of  many  of  the  most  noble  and 


posed  to  sea  (/Jen.  i.  lot:  (3)  to  a  country  (Gen.  j  valuable  portions  of  the  Bible.  With  these  pref- 
xxi.  32);  (4)  to  a  plot  of  ground  (Gen.  xxiii.  la);1  atory  remarks  we  proceed  to  by  down  what  appew 

us  to  be  the  leading  features  of  Hebrew  scm- 


and  (5)  to  the  ground  on  which  a  man  stands  ((Jen 
xxxiii.  3).  The  two  former  senses  alone  concern 
us,  the  first  involving  an  inquiry  into  the  opinions 
of  the  Hebrews  on  Cosmogony,  the  second  on  Ge- 
ography. 

I.  Cosmooonv. — The  views  of  the  Hebrews 
on  this  subject  are  confessedly  imperfect  and  ob- 
scure. This  arises  partly  from  the  ulterior  objects 
which  led  them  to  the  study  of  natural  science,  and 
still  more  from  the  poetical  coloring  with  which 
they  expressed  their  opinions.  The  l>ooka  of  Gen- 
esis, Job,  and  I'salins  supply  the  most  numerous 
notices.  Of  these,  the  two  latter  are  strictly  poet- 
ical works,  and  their  language  must  1*  measured 
by  the  laws  of  poetical  expression;  in  the  first  alone 


mogony. 

1 .  The  earth  was  regarded  not  only  as  the  cen- 
tral point  of  the  universe,  but  as  the  universe  itself 
every  other  body  —  the  heavens,  sun,  moon,  and 
stars  —  being  subsidiary  to,  and,  as  it  were,  the 
complement  of  the  earth.  The  Hebrew  language 
has  no  expression  equivalent  to  our  universe :  "the 
heavens  and  the  earth"  (Gen.  i.  1,  xiv.  19;  Kx. 
xxxi.  17)  has  been  regarded  as  such ;  but  it  is  clear 
that  the  heavens  were  looked  upon  as  a  necessary 
adjunct  of  the  earth — the  curtain  of  the  tent  in 
which  man  dwells  (Is.  xl.  22),  the  sphere  above 
which  fitted  the  sphere  below  (conip.  Job  xxii.  14, 
and  Is.  xl.  22) — designed  solely  for  purposes  of 


have  we  anything  approaching  to  an  lustortcal  and  ,  l)CI,enconce  in  thc  economv  of  "the  earth.  Thit 
systematic  statement  and  even  this  is  but  a  sketch  from  the  account  of  "its  creation  and  offices: 

—  an  outline -which  ought  to  be  regarded  at  the  „)C  cx}8U.ncc  of  the  heaven  was  not  prior  to  or 
same  distance,  from  the  same  point  of  view,  and  ]  extemporaneous  with  that  of  thc  earth,  but  subse- 
through  the  same  religious  medium  as  its  author  |  t  to  U;  it  WM  creatc<i  on  „1P  Rcoom,  dav  ((  icn. 
regarde*!  it.  I  he  act  of  creation  itself,  as  recorded  ;  r>1  -piiA  t*r 
in  the  first  chapter  of  Genesis,  is  a  subject  beyond 


i.  G).   The  term  under  which  it  is  described,  rnkia 

(j?*jT^)  is  significant  of  its  externum,  that  it  waa 
stretched  out  as  a  curtain  (l's.  civ.  2)  over  the  sur- 


and  above  the  experience  of  man ;  human  language, 
derived,  as  it  originally  was,  from  the  sensible  and 
material  world,  fails  to  find  an  adequate  term  to  j  face  of  the  earth.  Moreover  it  depended  upon  the 
describe  the  act ;  for  our  word  "create"  and  the 'earth;  it  had  its  "foundations"  (2  Sam.  xxii.  8) 
Hebrew  b  iro,  though  most  appropriate  to  express  1  on  the  edges  of  the  earth's  circle,  where  it  was  sup- 
thc  idea  of  an  original  creation,  are  yet  applicable  ported  by  the  mountains  as  by  massive  pillars  (Job 
and  must  necessarily  be  applicable  to  other  modes ;  xxvi.   11).    Its  offices  were  (11  to  support  the 


of  creation:  nor  does  thc  addition  of  such 
sions  as  "out  of  tilings  that  were  not"  (i^  o\ik 
Svtuv,  2  Mace.  vii.  28),  or  "not  from  things  which 
appear"  (jtJ;  itc  <patvou*vu>v,  Heb.  xi.  3)  contrib- 
ute much  to  the  force  of  the  declaration.  The 
absence  of  a  term  which  shall  describe  exclusively 
an  original  creation  is  a  necessary  infirmity  of  lan- 
guage: as  thc  event  occurred  but  once,  the  corres- 
ponding term  must,  in  order  to  be  adequate,  have 
been  coined  for  the  occasion  and  reserved  for  it 
alone,  which  would  have  been  impossible.  The 
same  observation  applies,  though  in  a  modified  de- 
gree, to  the  description  of  the  various  processes 
sut>sequeut  to  the  existence  of  original  matter. 


waters  which  were  above  it  ((Jen.  i.  7:  l's.  cxlvui. 
4  ),  and  thus  to  form  a  mighty  reservoir  of  rain  and 
snow,  which  were  to  pour  forth  through  its  win- 
dows (Gen.  vii.  11;  Is.  xxiv.  18)  and  doors  (l's. 
Ixxviii.  23),  as  through  opened  sluice  gates,  for  the 
fructification  of  the  earth;  (2)  to  serve  as  the  sub- 
stratum ((TTfpewfM  or  "  firiivimnit  ")  in  which  the 
celestial  bodies  were  to  l«c  fixed.  As  with  the 
heaven  itself,  so  also  with  the  heavenly  bodies;  they 
were  regarded  solely  as  the  ministers  of  the  earth. 
Their  offices  were  (1)  to  give  light;  (2)  to  scparat* 
lietween  day  and  night;  (3)  to  be  fir  sir/tis,  as  in 
the  case  of  eclipses  or  other  extraordinary  ]die- 
nomcna;  for  seasons,  as  regulating  seedtime  and 


Moses  viewed  matter  and  all  the  forms  of  matter  in  harvest,  summer  and  winter,  as  well  as  religious 
their  relations  primarily  to  God,  and  secondarily  to  1  festivals;  and  for  days  and  ytart,  the  length  of  the 
i  —  as  manifesting  the  glory  of  the  former,  and  [  former  being  dependent  on  the  sun,  the  latter  being 

estimated  by  the  motions  l»oth  of  sun  and  moon 
(Gen.  i.  14-18);  so  that  while  it  might  truly  be 
said  that  they  held  "  dominion "  over  Ihe  earth 
■lob  xxxviii.  33),  that  dominion  was  exercised 
solely  for  the  convenience  of  the  tenants  of  earth 
(l's.  civ.  l'J-23).  So  entirely  indeed  was  the  ex- 
istence of  heaven  and  the  heavenly  laxlics  designed 
for  thc  earth,  tha  with  the  earth  they  shall  simul 
Laneously  perish  (2  Pet.  iii.  10):  thc  curtain  of  the 
tent  shall  be  rolled  up  and  the  stars  shall  of  neces- 
sity drop  off  (Is.  xxxiv.  4;  Matt.  xxiv.  2'J)  — their 
sympathy  with  earth's  destruction  being  the  coun- 
terpart of  their  joyous  song  when  its  foundations 
The  subject  itself  is  were  laid  (Job  xxxviii.  7). 

;  it!     2.  The  earth  was  regarded  in  a  twofold  aspect , 


is  designed  for  the  use  of  the  latter.  In  relation 
o  the  former,  he  descril>es  creation  with  thc  special 
view  of  illustrating  the  Divine  attributes  of  power, 
goodness,  wisdom,  and  accordingly  he  throws  this 
narrative  into  a  form  which  impresses  the  reader 
with  the  sense  of  these  attributes.  In  relation  to 
the  latter,  he  selects  his  materials  with  the  special 
view  of  illustrating  the  subordination  of  all  thc 
orders  of  material  things  to  the  necessities  and 
aomforti  of  man.  With  these  objects  in  view,  it 
ought  not  to  be  a  matter  of  surprise,  if  the  simple 
narrative  of  creation  omits  much  that  scientific  re- 
tcarch  has  since  supplied,  and  ap|>ears  in  a  guise 
tdapted  to  those  objects. 

of  a 
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In  relation  to  God,  as  the  manifestation  of  hi* 
Infinite  attributes :  in  relation  to  man,  an  the  scene 
of  his  abode.  (  I.)  I  he  Hebrew  cosmogony  is  based 
upon  the  leading  principle  that  the  universe  exists, 
not  iwlejiendently  of  God,  by  any  necessity  or  any 
inherent  power,  nor  yet  contemporaneously  with 
God,  as  lieing  co-existent  with  him,  nor  yet  in 
opposition  to  God,  vi  a  hostile  element,  but  depend - 
ently  upon  him,  subsequently  to  him,  and  in  sub- 
jection to  him.  The  opening  words  of  Genesis 
express  in  broad  terms  this  leading  principle;  how- 
ever difficult  it  may  be.  as  we  have  already  observed, 
to  express  this  truth  adequately  in  human  language, 
yet  there  can  lie  no  doubt  tbat  the  subordination 
of  matter  to  God  in  every  rcs|>ect  is  implied  in  that 
passage,  as  well  as  in  other  |>a.ssages.  too  numerous 
to  quote,  which  comment  u|»>ii  it.  Ilie  same  great 
principle  runs  through  the  w  hole  history  of  creation : 
matter  owed  all  its  forms  and  modification*  to  the 
will  of  God :  in  itself  dull  and  inert,  it  received  its 
first  vivifying  capacities  (nun  the  influence  of  the 
Spirit  of  God  brooJing  over  the  deep  (Gen.  i.  2): 
the  progressive  impt  nenients  in  its  condition  were 
the  direct  and  miraculous  effects  of  God's  will;  no 
interposition  of  secondary  causes  is  recognized; 
"He  spake  and  it  was  "'(IV  xxxiii.  9j;  and  the 
pointed  terseness  and  sharpness  with  which  the 
writer  sums  up  the  whole  transaction  in  the  three 
expressions  "God  said,"  "  it  was  so,"  "(io<l  saw- 
that  it  was  good  "  —  the  first  declaring  the  divine 
volition,  the  second  the  immediate  result,  the  third 
the  perfect ncs*  of  the  work  —  harmonizes  aptly  with 
the  view  which  he  intended  to  express.  Thus  the 
earth  lieeame  in  the  eyes  of  the  pious  Hebrew  the 
scene  on  which  the  I  >ivine  perfections  were  dis- 
played: the  heavens  (IV  xix.  1),  the  earth  (l's. 
xxiv.  1,  civ.  24),  the  sea  (.lob  xxvi.  10;  IV  Ixxxix. 
9;  Jer.  v.  22),  "mountains  and  bills,  fruitful  trees 
and  all  cedars,  beasts  and  all  cattle.  cree|iing  things 
and  flying  fowl"  (IV  cxlviii.  9,  10),  all  displayed 
one  or  other  of  the  leading  attribute*  of  His  char- 
acter. So  also  with  the  ordinary  ojterations  of 
nature  —  the  thunder  was  His  voice  (.lob  xxxvii. 
5),  the  lightning*  His  arrows  (IV  lxx\ii.  17),  wind 
and  storm  His  messengers  (IV  cxlviii.  8),  the  earth- 
quake, the  ellipse,  and  the  comet,  the  signs  of  His 
presence  (Joel  ii.  10;  Matt.  xxiv.  29;  Luke  xxi. 
25). 

(2.)  The  earth  was  regarded  in  relation  to  man, 
and  accordingly  each  act  of  creation  is  a  preparation 
of  the  earth  for  his  al>ode  —  light,  as  the  primary 
condition  of  all  life  ;  the  heavens,  for  purposes 
already  detailed  :  the  dry  land,  for  his  home ; 
"  grass  for  the  rattle  and  herb  for  the  service  of 
man"  (IV  civ.  14);  the  alternations  of  day  and 
night,  the  one  for  his  work  and  the  other  fur  his 
rest  (IV  civ.  23);  fish,  fowl,  and  flesh  for  hi*  food; 
the  \nsuU  of  burden,  to  lighten  his  toil.  'Hie  work 
of  each  day  of  creation  has  its  specific  application 
to  the  requirements  and  the  comfort*  of  man,  and 
is  recorded  with  that  sjiecial  view. 

3.  Creation  was  regarded  as  a  progressive  work 
—  a  gradual  development  from  the  inferior  to  the 
superior  orders  of  things.  Thus  it  was  with  the 
earth's  surface,  at  first  «»  chaotic  mass,  irotte  and 
wtpty,  well  described  in  the  paronomastic  terms 
tohu,  bohu,  overspread  with  waters  and  enveloped  in 
darkness  (Gen.  i.  21,  and  thence  gradually  brought 
Into  a  itate  of  order  and  U-auty  so  conspicuous,  a* 
to  hare  loci  the  Latins  to  descrilie  it  by  the  name 
bfumlus.  Thus  also  with  the  different  portions  of 
Ibe  universe,  the  earth  before  the  light,  the  light 
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before  the  firmament,  the  firmament  before  the  dry 
land.  Thus  also  with  light  itself,  at  fin*  ths 
elementary  principle,  separated  from  the  darkness, 
but  without  defined  boundaries  ;  afterwards  tb« 
illuminating  liodies  with  their  distinct  powers  and 
offices  —  a  progression  that  is  well  expressed  in 
the  Hebrew  language  by  the  terms  or  and  moor 

(*T)H,  -^KO\  Thus  also  with  the  orders  of 
Hung  beings;  firstly.  jJants  ;  secondly,  fish  and 
birds  ;  thirdly,  cattle ;  and  lastly,  man.  From 
"  good  "  in  the  several  parts  to  "  very  good  "  as  a 
whole  (Gen.  i.  31),  such  was  its  progress  in  the 
judgment  of  the  ( >mnq*>tent  workman. 

4.  Order  involves  time;  a  succession  of  events 
implies  a  succession  of  periods;  and  accordingly 
Moses  assigns  the  work  of  creation  to  six  days, 
each  having  its  specific  portion  —  light  to  the  first, 
the  firmament  to  the  second,  the  dry  land  and 
plants  to  the  third,  the  heavenly  bodies  to  the 
fourth,  fish  and  fowl  to  the  fifth,  1  .casts  and  man 
to  the  sixth.  The  manner,  in  which  these  act* 
arc  descrilied  a*  having  l>ccii  done,  precludes  all 
idea  of  time  in  relation  to  their  performance:  it 
was  miraculous  and  instantaneous:  "God  said" 
and  then  "  it  was."  Hut  the  progress iveness,  and 
consequently  the  individuality  of  the  acts,  does 
involve  an  idea  of  time  as  elapsing  between  the 
completion  of  one  and  Ihe  commence!  lent  of  an- 
other; otherwise  the  work  of  creation  would  have 
resolved  itself  into  a  single  continuou  act.  The 
period  assigned  to  each  individual  act  is  a  day  — 
the  only  period  which  represents  the  entire  cessation 
of  a  work  through  the  interposition  of  night.  That 
a  natural  day  is  represented  under  the  expression 
"  evening  was  and  morning  was,"  admits,  we  think, 
of  no  doubt;  the  term  "day"  alone  may  refer 
sometimes  to  an  indefinite  period  contemporaneous 
with  a  single  event;  but  when  the  individual  parti 
of  a  day,  "evening  and  morning"  are  specified, 
and  when  a  series  of  such  dais  are  noticed  in  their 
numerical  order,  no  analogy  of  language  admits  of 
our  understanding  the  term  in  anything  else  than 
its  literal  sense.  The  Hebrews  had  no  other  meant 
of  expressing  the  civil  day  of  2-4  hours  than  as 

"evening,  morning  "  (~T.—  2^7  j?,  Dan.  viii.  14), 

similar  to  the  Greek  yvxH^*poy,  and  although 
the  alternation  of  light  and  darkness  by  at  the 
root  of  the  expression,  yet  the  Hebrews  in  their 
use  of  it  no  more  thought  of  those  elements  than 
do  we  when  we  use  the  tenwt  fortnight  or  tc'nntght ; 
in  each  case  the  lapse  of  a  certain  time,  and  not 
the  elements  by  which  that  time  is  calculated,  is 
intended ;  so  that,  without  the  least  inconsistency 
either  of  Language  or  of  leality,  the  expression  may 
l>e  applied  to  the  days  previous  to  the  creation  of 
the  sun.  The  application  of  the  same  expressions 
to  the  events  subsequent  to  the  creation  of  the  sun. 
as  well  a*  the  use  of  the  word  "  day  "  in  the  4th 
commandment  without  any  indications  that  it  is 
used  in  a  different  sense,  or  in  any  other  than  the 
literal  acceptation  of  Gen.  i.  ff.,  confirm  the  view 
above  stated.  The  interpretation  that  "  evening 
and  morning  "  =  hnjinuiiig  and  rW,  is  opposed  not 
only  to  the  order  in  which  the  words  stand,  lut  tc 
the  sense  of  the  words  elsew  here. 

5.  The  Hebrews,  though  regarding  creation  at 
the  immediate  act  of  God,  did  not  ignore  the 
evident  fact  that  existing  materials  and  in  termed  iatt 
agencies  were  employed  l>oth  then  and  in  the  rot> 
sequent  operations  of  nature.   Thus  the  simple  fad 
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«  God  created  man"  (Gen.  i.  27)  u  amplified  by 
the  subsequent  notice  of  the  materia,'  substance  of 
which  hU  body  w.u  made  (Gen.  ii.  7i:  and  so  aLso 
»f  the  animals  ((Jen.  i.  21,  ii.  l'.»).  The  separation 
of  sea  axi«I  land,  attributed  in  Gen.  i.  0  to  the 
Divine  ti.it  was  seen  to  involve  t!ie  process  of  par- 
tial  elevations  of  tin-  earths  surfice  (l's.  civ.  8, 
"the  mountains  a«cvud,  the  valleys  descend;" 
comp.  I'rov.  viii.  2-V2**.  The  formation  of  clouds 
and  the  supply  of  moisture  to  the  earth,  which  in 
lien.  i.  7  was  provided  by  the  creation  of  the  firma- 
ment, was  afterwards  attributed  to  its  true  cause 
in  the  continual  return  of  the  waters  from  the 
earth  s  surface  il><|.  i.  7).  The  existence  of  the 
element  of  liirht.  as  distinct  from  the  sun  (Gen.  i. 
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( Is.  xl.  22;  the  word  2in,  cirtk,  is  applied  ex- 
clusively to  the  circle  of  the  horizon,  whether 
Ifounded  by  earth,  sea  or  sky),  liordered  by  the 
ocean  il>eut.  xxx.  Id;  dot»  xxvi.  10;  l's.  exxxix. 
!t;  l'rov.  viii.  27),  with  Jerusalem  as  it.s  centre 
i  I'lz.  v.  5),  which  was  thus  regarded,  like  Delphi, 

the  lutctl  H^2'4,  Judg.  ix.  .'J7;  Va.  xxxvm. 
I, XX.;  Vulsr. ),  or,  aecordhi/  to  another  view 
(Geseu.  Tlttnur.  s.  v.),  the  highest  point  of  the 
world.  The  iMssayes  quoted  in  support  of  ihii 
view  admit  of  a  different  interpretation;  .Jerusalem 
might  lie  regarded  as  the  centre  ».f  the  world,  not 
only  as  the  seat  of  religious  light  and  truth,  but  to 
a  certain  extent  in  a  geographical  sense;  for  l'ales- 
•i,  14 ;  dob  xxxviii.  I!> i.  has  likewise  Ufii  explained  j  tine  was  situated  between  the  iin|x»rtant  empirea 
as  the  result  of  a  philosophically  correct  view  as  to  i  Gf  Assyria  and  Hgypt ;  and  not  only  lietwecn  the  in 
the  nature  of  light;  more  probably,  however,  it  was  |  l(llt  above  them,  its  elevation  above  the  plains  on 


founded  upon  the  incorrect  view  that  the  light  of 
the  moon  was  indcjiendent  of  the  sun. 


either  side  contributing  to  the  ap|-earance  of  itl 
centrality.   A  different  v  iew  has  been  leathered  from 


0.  With  regard  to  the  earth's  U*dy,  the  Hebrews        „,,rpS)<jon    fmir  corners"  (,""PC22,  general]* 


conceived  its  surface  to  be  an  immense  disc,  sup- J 
ported  like  the  flat  n»d  of  an  Fasten!  house  by 
pillars  (.dob  ix.  »i;  1'*.  Ivxv.  ;{),  which  rested  on 
solid  foundations  « -1 . .1 .  xxxviii.  4,  0;  l's.  civ.  5: 
I'rov.  viii.  g.i  ;  but  where  those  foundations  were 
on  which  the  ••  s.*  k.  ts  "  of  the  pillars  rested,  none 
could  tell  (.loli  xxxviii.  (',;.  The  more  philosophical 
view  of  the  earth  l.s-ing  susjiendetl  in  free  »|«co 
seems  to  !»•  implied  in  Job  xxvi.  7;  nor  is  there 
any  absolute  contradiction  between  this  and  the 


applied  to  the  skirts  of  a  irarinent),  as  though 

implying  the  quadrangular  sh:i|ie  of  a  ejunneut 

stretched  out,  according  to  Kratosthenes'  compari 

son;  but  the  term  •'corners"  may  lie  applied  in  a 

metaphorical  sense  for  the  extreme  ends  of  thi 

world  (dob  xxxvii.  .'I,  xxxviii.  Id;  Is.  xi.  12,  xxiv 

10;  F/.  vii.  2).     Finally,  it  is  suggested  by  Hahr 

(SyiiiJxJil;  i.  170)  that  these  two  views  may  have 

lieen  hehl  together,  the  former  as  the  actual  and 

,  the  latter  as  the  svmliolical  representation  of  the 
former  new,  as  the  pillars  of  the  earth  s  surface  |  f(mn      ^  {<)  t(](.  ^  u(  (i]e  t]M 

may  he  conee.ved  to  have  l-een  founded  on  the  deep.  „^,rows  h:l(1  l(llt  a  u.rv  ^.l.^nte  notion;  in  many 
^  "f  t,,c  »"•"'»»"*•  »l..el,  bases i  themselves  t!u.    mrtll,  •  ;,r  ..  wllo|0  earth."  is  use,l  as 

were  unsnp|»ortcd.  Oilier  passage  (l's.  xxiv.  2. 
ixxxvi.  ti  /  seem  to  imply  the  existence  of  a  vast 
subterranisiiis  ocean:  the  words,  however,  are  sus- 
ceptible of  the  sense  that  the  earth  was  elevated 
alwve  the  level  of  the  sea*  I  IcngsteliU  rg.  Cmnm. 
in  loo.),  ami,  that  this  is  the  sense  in  which  they 
are  to  lie  accepted,  apj-  irs  from  the  converse  ex- 
pression "water  under  the   earth"   (  Fx.  XX.  4'. 


co  extensive  with  the  Ilahv Ionian  (Is.  xiii.  ;»,  xiv.  7 
If.,  xxiv.  17),  or  Assyrian  empires  (Is.  x.  14,  xiv.  2li, 
xxxvii.  181,  just  as  at  a  later  |»-riod  the  Koman 
empire  was  styksl  oi/jU  I*  rrnrum  ;  the  '-ends  of 

the  earth  "  I, Di^ii?)  in  the  Lm^uaL;e  of  prophecy 
ap[ilie«l  to  the  uatimis  on  the  border  of  these  kin^ 
doms,  es]ss  i  dlv  the  Merles  (  Is.  v.  2  !,  xiii.  *> )  in  the 
which,  as  contested  witii  "heaven  aliove "  and  I  i-vst,  ami  the  islands  and  coast.,  of  the  Mediter- 
" earth  l>eneaili,"  evidently  implies  the  coui|»arative  1  rancan  in  the  west  (Is.  xli.  o,  !»);  but  occasionally 


elevation  of  the  three  U^lies.    lietieuth  the  eartli's  the  I 


gurface  was  thr.J  (V^StT \  the  /h7/o,c  |>bce,  "  htll" 
(Num.  xvi.  ID;  Dent,  xxxii.  22;  dob  xi-  8).  the 
"house  appointed  for  the  living"  (dob  xxx.  2d.,  a 
"land  of  darknos"  lob  x.  21.:,  to  which  were 
ascrifjed  in  p<«tical  lan^u.i^e  ^vtcs  (Is.  xxxviii.  10; 
f/id  bars  (dub  x\ii.  H>:.  and  which  had  its  valleys 

r  deep  placi-s  i  I'rov.  ix.  18).  It  extended  beneath 
tiiesea  (dob  xxvi.  5.  and  was  thus  supposed  to 
be  conterminous  with  the  np[«T  world. 

II.  tii.Mi.i:  vi-iiv.  —  We  shall  notice  (1)  the 
views  of  the  llebn-ws  as  to  the  form  and  si/.e  of  the 
earth,  its  natural  divisions,  ami  physical  features; 
(2)  the  countries  into  which  they  divided  it  and 
Iheir  progressive  ac-piaintance  with  those  countries. 

'he  world    in    the  Litter  sen»e  was  sometimes 

?»criU"<l  by  the  poetical  teim  t  'Ul  \  eor- 
•espondini:  to  the  (irtsek  o'movnivr)  (Is.  xiv.  21). 

(1.)  In  the  absence  of  |»isitive  statements  we 
have  to  irither  the  views  of  the  Hebrews  as^o  the 
'brm  of  the  earth  from  srattemi  allusions,  ant] 
these  for  the  most  |c»rt  in  the  |«»  ti.  d  fsioks,  v  lure 
it  is  difficult  to  divide  how  tar  the  lanirua^e  is  to 
3e  ref»ide»l  as  literal.  .»od  how  far  .ls  nietaphorii'  d. 
rb^."^  *eem  to  lie  trices  of  the  same  ideas  as  pre- 


darv 


itracfisl  in  this  latter  direction 


to  the  eastern  shores  of  the  Meditermnean  (Is.  xxiv. 
Hi;  Zeeh.  ix.  10;  l's.  Ixxii.  8).  Without  unduly 
pressing  the  Lm^uai;e  of  propluvv,  it  may  he  s;ud 
that  the  views  of  the  Hebrews  as  to  the  size  of  the 
earth  extended  but  little  beyond  the  nations  with 
which  they  came  in  contact  ;  its  solidity  is  fre 
ipiently  noticed,  its  dimensions  but  seldom  (dob 
xxxviii.  18:  Is.  xiii.  '»).  We  shall  presently  trace 
the  progress  of  their  knowhsl^e  in  suro-edint;  a^es. 
The  earth  was  divided  into  four  quarters  or 
regions  corresponding  to  the  four  |»iints  of  the 
compass  ;  these  were  descrilHsl  in  various  ways, 
sometimes  according  to  their  jiositions  relatively  to 

a  person  facing  the  Kist,  be/ore  bthiwi 

(tSnS.,  the  riyht  haml  <]^\  and  the  fr/l 

hand  (^^^2tI7),  representinic  respi'ctively  IC,  W., 
S.,  and  N.  (dob  xxiii.  8,  U);  sometimes  relatively 

to  the  sun's  course,  the  riling  (n^T*2),  the  setting 

l's.  1.  1)  the  brilliant  quarter  (3^, 

Fj  xl.  24),  and  the  <hrk  quarter  (pC*T*,  Fjc.  xxvi. 
2<»  comp.  the  (Ireek  £6<p0\,  Horn.  //.  xii.  240); 
sometin.es  as  the  s«it  of  the  four  winds  (Fjc.  xxxvii. 


adud  anions  the  Greeks,  that  the  world  w:xs  a  disk  U);  ant.  sometimes  according  to  the  ithjaical  char. 
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Kleristics,  the  tea  (2*)  for  the  W.  (Geu.  xxviii. 
11),  the  parclud  (2^)  for  the  S.  (Ex.  xxvii.  fl), 
and  I lio  mountains  ^2^71)  for  the  X.  (Is.  xiii. 


Suph,"  sc  lye  (Ex.  x.  19),  and  the  "  Egyptian  Sea  " 

(Is.  xi.  15);  the  Dead  Sea,  under  the  name*  "Salt 

Sea"  ((Jen.  xiv.  3).  •«  Eastern  Sea"  Mod  ii.  20) 

anil  "Sea  of  the  Desert"  (Dent.  iv.  4'J);  and  thi 

j  Sea  of  (.'hinncrcth,  or  (Jalilee  (Num.  xxxiv.  11), 
4*.     I  he  north  api>cars  to  have  been  ni-an  ci  as  ,.>,/>;,.         ,i    r    i    .        i  -i  „ 

,]..,   ,    V  ,i         .1-       _i-       ■  h2.  j  liti  t  ts      the  Euphrates,  which  was  stieciticallj 

the  lughest  put       the  earth  s  surface,  m  eons,.-   ..  ,/it.  riv,r     (,;c„.  <  ^        (>r     „,e       u  rivcr  > 

quenee  pcrhap,  of  the  mountam   ranges  wind,    fK,lt.  j  „„.  Nj,  ch  £  [ 

Ihe  north  was  also  the  r.gris  under  the  name  of  Middektl  (Dan  x.4  ; 


quarter  in  winch  the  Hebrew  »l-lK>,a,lo  lay,  the 
land  of  -mid  mines  {.Job  xxxvii.  22;  mart/in  ;  comp. 
l??r.  iii.  1 1»;>. 

These  terms  arc  very  indistinctly  used  when 
applied  to  .«.;*•<  ial  localities;  for  we  find  the  north 
Unsigned  as  the  quarter  of  Assyria  (.ler.  iii.  18), 
Babylonia  (.ler.  vi.  22 1,  and  the  Euphrates  Mcr. 
xlvi.  1(1).  ai:d  more  frequently  Media  (.ler.  1.  ;t; 
comp.  li.  11).  while  the  south  is  c*]>ecially  repre- 
sented by  Egypt  <ls.  xxx. '»;  Dan.  xi.  5).  The 
Hebrews  were  not  more  exact  in  the  use  of  terms 
descriptive  of  the  physical  features  of  the  earth  s 

surface;  for  instate,  the  same  term  (2*)  is  ap- 
plied to  the  sea  (Mediterranean),  to  the  lakes  of 
Palestine,  and  to  great  rivers,  such  as  the  Nile  (Is. 
xvUi.  2),  and  jwrhaps  the  Euphrates  ^ls.  xxvii.  lj: 

mountain  ("in,)  signifies  not  only  high  ranges, 
«uch  as  Sinai  or  Ararat,  hut  an  elevated  region 

(.losh.  xi.  1(5) ;  river  0"^2)  >-■»  occasionally  applied 
to  the  sea  (.Ion.  ii.  3;  l's.  xxiv.  2)  and  to  canals 
fed  hy  rivers  (D.  \liv.  27).  Their  vocabulary,  how- 
ever, was  ample  for  describing  the  special  features 


thcChebar,  Cl<-i/*>rri.<,  a  tributary  to  the  Euphrates 
(Ez.  i.  3):  the  Hal**,  probably  the  -same,  hut 
sometimes  identified  with  the  < '/ciU<r<>.<  that  fall 4 
into  the  Tigris  (2  K.  xvii.  (!i;  the  river  of  Egvpt 
(Num.  xxxiv.  5j;  au>l  the  rivers  of  Damascus. 
Ahana  (/inni  li\  and  l'harpar  <2  K.  v.  12;.  1  or 
the  tJihon  and  I'ison  (<icn.  ii.  11,  13).  <ee  Ei>i.\. 
(3.)  Mount  'ins  —  Ararat  or  Armenia  ((Jen.  \iii.  4,; 
Sinai  (Ex.  xix.  2);  lloreh  (Ex.  iii.  l  i;  llor  (Num. 
\x.  22)  near  IVtra;  Ubanon  (Deut.  iii.  25);  and 
Sephar  ((Jen.  x.  30)  in  Arabia. 

The  distrihution  of  the  nations  over  the  face  of 
the  earth  is  systematically  described  in  (Jen.  x..  to 
which  account  subsequent,  though  not  very  im- 
I*<rtant,  additions  are  made  in  chaps,  xxv.  and 
xxxvi.,  and  in  the  prophetical  and  historical  1-ooks. 
Although  the  table  in  (Jen.  x.  is  essentially  ethno- 
graphical, yet  the  geographical  element  is  also 
strongly  developed:  the  writer  had  in  his  mind's 
eye  not  only  the  descent  but  the  nsi>hitce  of  the 
various  nations.  Some  of  the  names  indeed  seem 
to  lie  purely  geographical  designations;  Aram,  foi 
instance,  means  hi<jh  iiwU  ;  Canaan,  low  Utmls  ; 

of  the  lands  with  which  thev  were  acquainted,  the  I  1 1 . , V **\ t ^ "/* -  ""T*  Fl  'Tt'*  ."V"*  J'f'\7 
terms  for  the  d.t.eren.  sorts  of  y.dlevs  mountains.  "  ,  J1* ^  'T""'"  , J1"'1  ;   ' anAlui?  l|ro'*WJ 

,s  l~  veiv  ■m,„r        .,,,1         !T'.  ';  Murann   still  more  remarkably  from 


rivers,  and  springs  being  very  numerous  ami  ex- 
pressive. We  cannot  fail  to"  be  struck  with  •In- 
adequate ideas  of  descriptive  geography  expressed 
in  the  directions  given  to  the  spies  (Num.  xiii.  17- 
20),  and  in  the  closing  address  of  Moses  (Deut.  viii. 
7-!»j:  nor  less,  with  the  extreme  accuracy  and  the 


its  dual  form,  the  t>r,>  Egvpt.s;  Ophir.  the  rich  land. 
It  has  imleed  Uh-u  surmi^l  that  the  names  of  the 
three  great  divisions  of  the  family  of  Noah  are  also 
in  their  origin  geographical  terms  ;  Japhet,  the 
iculilij  tj-hun',<l  regions  of  the  north  and  west; 
Main,  the  country  of  the  Mick  S(Jil,  Egypt:  arid 


variety  of  almost  tirhnical  terms,  with  which  the        .  '  (1  " 

■_,„.  J    •       ,  ,.  ,   .      '       .      .,    .  .    .  Sheui  the  liwuntmwm*  country;  the  last  is  how- 

xundu  ies  ot    he  vanous    „U,  are  ^riUsI  m  |         mon;  ,  ^  ^ 

the  lrr?  o(  Joshua,  warrantmg  the  assumption  that       ,„  el|(I,lvorill,r  f<(  ^  m,t  a  m,|(  (jf  th(>  ^ 


the  llelm-ws  had  aequinsl  the  art  of  surveying 
frv>m  the  Egyptians  ;.lalui,  i.  tj,  §  104). 

(2.)  We  pr>M-etsl  to  give  a  brief  sketch  of  the 
geographical  know  1,-dge  of  the  Hebrews  down  to  ', 

U.e,-,ri.Ml  when  their  distinctive  natne,  ami  ideas  '  K \  ™l  \  '    ?  *        ,    *  m°.re  °f  ^ 

....     doubtful,    l  or  the  migrations  of  the  various  tribes 


as  described  in  (Jen.  x.,  it  must  be  U.rne  in  mind 
that,  in  cases  where  the  names  of  the  race*  have 
not  either  originates]  in  or  passed  over  to  the  landi 


were  siqu-rseded  by  those  of  classical  writers.  Tin 
chief  source  of  information  o|K«n  to  them,  lieyond 
tlie  circle  of  their  own  exjM-rienee,  was  their  intcr- 
toursw  vvitli  the  I'h.enician  traders.  While  the  fu>t 
tcade  them  aei|iiaiiited  with  the  nations  lroin  the 
Tigris  to  the  Atricati  desert,  the  second  informtsi 
tl  i  in  of  the  coasts  ot  the  Mediterranean,  the  regions 
of  the  north,  and  the  southern  districts  of  Arabia, 
l  totn  t!ie  Assyri.ms  and  Itahyloriiaus  they  gained 
Wine -liglit  knowl.slge  of  the  distant  countries  o( 
India,  and  perhaps  even  (  hina." 


hi  the  long  lapse  of  ag.s  led  to  the  transfer  of  the 
name  from  one  district  to  another,  so  that  even  in 
Biblical  geography  the  Mime  name  may  at  different 
1-criods  indicate  a  widely  different  locality.  Thin 
Magog  in  the  Mosaic  table  may  have  lWn  located 
south  of  the  Caucasus,  and  in  l^ekiel's  time,  north 
of  that  range;  (  Joiner  at  the  former  jieriod  in  t  ap- 
pa.l.K-ia,  at  the  latter  in  the  Cnmn.  Again,  the 
terms  may  have  varied  with  the  extending  knowl- 
edge  of  the  earth's  surface;  (  hittim.  originally 
(  vpnis.  was  afterwards  applied  to  the  more  westerly 


i  H  the  pins,  ,|  o1.j„-,s  notieed  we  mav  make  the  !  "  T^?^  ^ T  T  1 

lowing  summary,  omit.        of  .s„,r«» bmU     M;,'r1'"";'  »'  ^       "«  ^  Maccal.ee*,  .f 


following  summary,  omitting  of  course  the  details 
Of  the  geography  of  Palestine:  (1.)  SVu  —  the 
Mediterranean,  which  was  termed  the  ••  (,i\ut  Sea  " 
.Num.  xxxiv.  i;;.  the  ••  >ei  of  the  l'liilisiines  "  (Ex. 
cxiii.  31 ),  and  the  ••  Western  S-a"  (Deut.  xi.  24): 
Uie  lied  Sea,  under  the  names  of  the     Sea  of 


not  even  to  Italy  in  the  prophecies  of  Daniel,  while 
I'arshish  may  without  contradiction  have  l*vn  th«? 
sea-coast  of  ( "ilicia  in  the  Mosaic  table,  and  the 
coast  of  Spain  in  a  later  age.     Possibly  a  solutiou 
may  be  found  for  the  occurrence  of  more  than  one 
Dedan,  Sheha,  and  llavilah,  in  the  fact  that  these 
names  represent  districts  of  a  certain  character,  of 
a  Tie  g«o„'np't>.'il  questions  aH.sinir  out  of  tlie  which  several  might  exist  in  different  part*.  From 
"  on  nf  fie  irir  leu  of  Klen  arc  discussed  In  a  the  aliove  remarks  it  will  ap|iear  lmw  numerous  an 
l^-I  the  dements  of  ULcerUit.ty  introduced  into  thii 
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Hibject;  unanimity  of  opinio!.  almost  imf/wilde: 
nor  nwl  it  eau-*e  burpri*e,  i*'  even  in  the  present 
work  the  view*  of  different  writer*  .ire  found  at 
rariance.  The  principle  on  which  the  lollowim,' 
statement  has  l*eii  compiled  is  this —  to  as-i-m  to 
the  Mosaic  tid tie  the  narrowest  limit.*  within  which 
the  nation*  have  been,  according  to  the  best 
authorities.  located,  and  then  to  trace  out.  as  far 
as  our  mean*  admit,  the  changes  which  those 
nations  expcrienci-d  in  llibhcid  time*. 

CoinincM-ini;  from  the  west,  the  -ides  of  the 
fientile-,"  i.  r.  the  roasts  and  island*  of  tin-  Medi- 
terranean sea,  were  occupied  by  the  Japhet  it.-*  in 
the  following;  order:  .lavan.  the  /<•■,,  in.-,  in  parts 
oftii.s-.e  an.l  Asia  Minor;  1 .1:  shah.  |»-niaps  the 
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north  was  I*r  of  tin  Chaldees,  and  the  llhraii  tc 
which  Terah  ununited;  in  the  south  was  the  plain 
of  Shinar.  and  the  seat  of  Ximrod's  capital.  Ifcihd; 
on  the  banks  of  the  Tigris  were  the  cities  of  Acead 
t  alneh,  Xhieveh,  < 'alah,  and  Hescn;  and  on  thl 
Umks  ot  the  l  .uphrab  s,  Kreeh  and  KelioUith  ((leu. 
x.  10-1'-':-  from  the  s.uik-  district  issued  the  w:ir- 
like  e\]»ilition  liea- lei  I  by  the  kin^s  of  Shinar 
Nla.sar,  Urn i,  and  Tidal,  the  object  of  which  ap- 
parently \\a*  b>  open  the  commercial  route  to  the 
.  Nanitie  unit'  nieu.  xiv  ,  and  which  succeeded  ill 
the  temporary  subjection  of  all  the  intervening  ra- 
tion-, the  Ibphaim  in  A-hterotb-Karnaim  Pu-han1, 
the  Zu/im  in  Mam  bet  .v. -en  tin  Anion  and  da!>- 
Inik:,  the  l.mim  in  shavrh  (near  the  Anion  a:n} 
.f'.'-i'  m.<.  in  the  win.-  countries;  I ).  "lanim,  the   the  district  of  the  Amah-kite*  .'to  the  south  <>f  1'al- 


l>i,d  '/o'.  in  llhrieum;  Tins  in  Three;  Kittmi,  at 
( 'ilium,  in  t  vprus ;  Ashkeua/.  in  1'bn^i  i;  <  iomer 
in  CappadiN-i.t,  and  Tar.shish  in  <  ilieia.     In  the 


the  M<>*<  hi<  t%  in  Colchis;  Ma_'o_-,  < >/  ir<  m  ,  in 
northern  Armenia;  To^armah  in  Armenia;  and 
Mad  d  in  Media.  The  Mamites  represent  the 
Southern  part*  of  the  known  world;  l'u<!i.  probably 
an  appellative  similar  to  the<ii-ck  .  1. 1:  e/'i  >,  ap- 
plicable to  all  the  dark  Pace*  of  Arabia  and  eastern 


i  -tine i.  It  i*.  in  short.  t<»  the  earlv  predominance 
ot  the  t-.isti  rn  dvna slie*  that  we  are  indebted  for 
the   few    oiHi'_'niphii'al    details    which    we  ]«..*->* 


north.  Tubal,  the  T'Mn  ><i,  in  Pont  us:  Me-hecb.   r^ardin^  tin-.*.-  and  the  intervening  districts.  The 


lv„'\ptian  captivity  intriHluccs  to  our  notice  some  of 
the  localities  in  l^iwer  I'.^'vpt,  namely,  the  prnv'ucc 
of  (ioshen,  and  the  towns  liamese*  (lien,  xlvii.  11  j; 
<  >n,  //ti>,>/«>ii*  it.cn.  xli.  4-Vi ;  I'lthoin,  I'ntumui  ! 
T.x.  i.  Hi;  and  Mi<_'dol.  .l/ny/o/u//i  .'  i  Kx.  xiv.  2). 
Durinj,  the  |>criod  of  the  .hid  ire*  the  Hebrews 


Africa;  Mi/raim  in  J^'ypt ;  1  'li tit  in  la'na;  N.iph-  had  no  o|.]<ortunity  of  advancing  their  knowk-dire 
tahim  and  l.ehabim.  on  the  co.i-t  of  the  Mediter-  ot  the  outer  world:  but  with  the  extension  of  their 


ritie.ni,   we-t   «.f  l.^vpt  ;  (  ap'  tot  no.   in    K-vpt  ; 

t  'ashlhi:n  lrolll  the  Nile  to  the  ln.nler  >i  Pale-line: 
P.ithni-im  in  Iv_vj.t;  Sc' a  in  Mi  n»  ;  .Sabtah.  on 
the  we-teni  i.oi-t  of  the  strait.*  of  li  •>>  >  '  m  "<■>.  '/  ; 
Ilavilah.  mule  to  the  south;  and  >al.:e,  h  lii  in  the 
extreme  south,  where  the  Sun  nili  now  h'c;  Nim- 


terr;torv  under  Pavid  and  Silotnon.  and  the  eom- 
mereial  treaties  entered  into  by  the  latter  with  the 
rho  iii.  iaiis  in  the  north  and  the  I.^'\ptians  in  the 
-o;.th.  a  new  era  commenced.  It  is  ditlicult  to 
•  ■sinuate  the  amount  of  inform  a' ion  which  the 
lb-brews  derived  from  the  Phunicians,  inasmuch 


r««l  in  liab\ Ionia;  Kaamali  and  hed  i  i  on  the  as  tin-  u'eiieiul  j»j|ie\  of  those  enterprising  traders 
southwestern  coast  of  the  lYr-ian  ^uit.      In  the   was  to  keep  other  nation*  in  the  .lark  as  to  the 


central  part  of  the  world  were  the  Siicuiites :  Nam. 
/.Vy>i  ii.*,  in  l'crsia;  Asshur  in  .  1  »_y m . /  ;  Arpluxad, 
An-ijii<:'.i:it,  in  nortbern  Assyria;  laid  in  J.'i-ti-i  ; 
Aram  in  *>;ria  and  Me*o|x>Limia,  and  the  descend- 
ant* of  .b.ktan  in  tin-  peninsula  of  Arabia. 

This  sketch  is  tilled  up.  as  far  as  re-ar.ls  northern 
Arabia.  b\  a  sub-.-, pielit  account,  in  eh.  x\v.,  of 
the  setllclin  iit  ot  the  desi  elidants  of  Abnhalii  by 
Keturah  and  of  Ishmael;  the  ^'i  o_r  iphie.il  |H<silioii 
of  many  is  un<-ert.iLn :  but  we  are  acpiaint.d  with 
that  of  the  Midianite,  amon^  Hie  son*  of  Abraham, 
and  of  Xebaioth,  A' >b,>t.r  i ;  Kcslar,  Ki  ln  i  (Plin. 
v.  12  ;  Ibnnah,  l>u,n  >',;!,  i  tl'tol.  \.  anions 


localities  they  \isit<-d;  but  there  can  be  n<»  doubt 
that  it  was  Ironi  them  that  the  Hebrew*  learned 
the  route  to  Ophir,  by  which  the  trade  with  India 
and  Ninth  Africa  was  carritsl  on,  and  that  they 
a]»o  became  acquainted  with  the  |x»sitioiis  and  pro- 
duction-ol  a  u'leat  number  of  regions  comparatively 
imkiiown.  1  loin  11/.  xxvii.  we  may  form  some 
idea  of  the  extended  ide.xs  of  ^eooraphv  which  the 
Hebrews  bad  obtained  :  we  have  notice  of  the 
mineral  wealth  of  Spain,  the  dyes  of  the  T^a-an 
Sc  ..  the  famed  hois.-s  of  Armenia,  the  cop|>er-iiiinai 
o|  (  olehis,  the  varus  and  embroiderii-s  of  Assyria, 
the  cutlery  of  South  Arabia,  the  spice*  and  precious 


the  sons  of  Ishm  ie].  S.me  of  the  nanus  in  this  -tone-  of  the  Vt»un,  and  the  caravan  trade  which 
passage  have  a  ei-i-raiilue.i]  origin,  xs  Mib<ini,  a   was  c:\ri.eil  on  with  India  through  the  entn  |"its 


i/'ici  -•'•i  urimj  land,  li-ma.  an  m  nl  <>r  .< ■■•utltt  rn  land,  on  th 
A^ain,  in  eh.  xxxvi.  we  have  some  (articular*  with  prole- 


Persian  liulf.     As  the  prophet  doe*  not 
a  .s.-teinatieal  enumeration  of  the 


regard  t<  the  country  immediate! >  to  the  south  of  .places,  but  selects  some  from  each  quarter  of  the 
Palestine,  where  the  alM.ri-inal  llorite*.  the  /Vo.y-  earth,  it  may  fairly  be  inferred  that  more  informa- 


.<  of  the  moiiiitaino  is  districts  in  the  eastern 
of  Arabia    P.ti.ia.    were  displaced    by  the 


|>.irt 

descendants  of  I'.-aU.  The  liairative  shows  ill  illti- 
nate  aci|uaintaiii  e  with  this  district,  as  we  have 
the  names  of  various  towns,  Hinhabah.  Po/rah, 
Avith.  Ma.srekah.  Uehobolh,  and  P.m.  few  of  which 
lave  any  historical  iiu|»>rtanee.  The  |K-niiisiiLi 
f  Sinai  is  |i.irtieul.irly  deseriUsI  in  the  l>ook  of 
hxodus. 

The  countries,  however,  to  which  historical  in- 
terest attaches  are  Me*. i|«,t  uuia  and  I'.^.M't.  Hie 
nenslit.UV  comin  tiiei  of  the  Mel  lew,  with  tile- 
former  of  these  district*,  and  the  imjpoi  tano-  of  the 


dynasties  which  I  .ore  sway  in  it,  make  it  bv  far   Memphis,  the  capital  of  lower  Iv.'vpt,  is  first  men 


tion  was  obtainisl  from  that  source.  Whether  it 
was  from  thence  that  the  Hebrews  heard  of  th.j 
tribes  living  on  the  northern  e. Lists  of  the  I'.uxin? 
—  the  Sc.  tiiians  i  Ma-^o^  i,  t  lie  <  immeriati.s  .  ( .oilier), 
and  the  Kox-daui  ('  '.''I.  or  |>rrhap*  /.'•».<>/•  jw.<  >  Poseh, 
I  v..  xxxviti.  2,  //.  ?>n  t'.ri]  —  i*  im.vrtain  :  tie 
inroad  of  the  northern  hord.--.  wliich  oecnrrerl  a'xit  t 
lveki.Ts  time,  may  have  dnivvn  attcniion  to  1 1 1 . . t 
ipiart.-r. 

The  proems-  of  infortnat  ion  on  the  side  of  Afiica 
is  <-le.irl>  ii,. irked:  the  distinction  between  I  p|»'i 
and  Lower  l.^'vpt  is  shown  bv  the  application  of 
the  name  Pathros  to  th.-  former  i  1./..  x\ix.  14j 


Uie  tiH^-t  pro'iiinent  feature  in   the  map  of  the  tinned  in  Hos«  a  .  ix.  <i.  under  the  name  Moph,  and 
iiicieut  world;   its  desjotiation   in   the  book   of    afterwards  frequently  :h  Xoph   I*.  xix.  II) :  1'hebes 
cr  Arim-Xaharaim ;  in  the  1  the  capjUd  of  L'pper  l.-y  i-t,  at  a  later  i>eriod,  at 
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No-Ammon  (Xah.  iii.  8)  and  No  (Jer.  xlvi.  25); 
and  the  distant  Syene  (Ez.  xxix.  10).  Several 
other  towns  are  noticed  in  the  Delta;  Sin,  Ptlwsium 
(Ez.  xxx.  15):  Pibeseth,  Hub/istis  (Vs..  xxx.  17); 
Zoan,  7Vin/<  (Is.  xix.  11);  Tahapancs,  or  Tah  pan  lies, 
Daphne  (Jer.  ii.  10);  lleli»p  >ii.*,  under  the  He- 
braized form  Ikth-shemesh  (Jer.  xliii.  13);  and, 
higher  up  the  Nile,  Hanes.  /Itraclto/itJis  (Is.  xxx. 
4).  The  jKisition  of  certain  nations  seems  to  have 
lieen  better  ascertained.  Cush  (.Ethiopia)  was 
fixed  immediately  to  the  south  of  Egypt,  where 
Tirhakah  held  sway  with  X'tjKttu  for  his  capital 
(2  K.  xix.  !));  the  Luhim  (Libyans,  perhaps  rather 
StJiiaiu,  who  may  also  be  noticed  under  the  cor- 
rupted form  (  hub,  Ez.  xxx.  5)  appear  as  allies  of 
Egypt;  ami  with  them  a  people  not  previously 
noticed,  the  Sukkiim,  the  Ti-wjhnlyU-*  of  the  western 
coast  of  the  l!ed  Sea  (2  Chr.  xii.  3);  the  l.udim 
and  Phut  are  mentioned  in  the  same  connection 
(Ez.  xxx.  5). 

The  wars  with  the  Assyrians  and  Pub} lonians, 1 
and  the  captivities  which  followed,  bring  us  back 
again  to  the  geography  of  the  ljtst.  Incidental 
notice  is  taken  <<f  several  imi>ortaut  places  in  con- 
nection with  these  events  :  the  capital  of  Persia, 
Shushan,  Siisi  (Han.  viii.  2);  that  of  Media, 
Achmetha,  Krb  itana  (Kzr.  vi.  2);   Hena,  Ivah. 
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Asshur  (Gen.  ii.  14);  Idumaa  for  Edoru  (Is.  xxtrf 
5),  and  -Syria  for  Aram.  Arabia,  it  may  bt 
observed,  does  occur  as  an  original  Hebrew  hum 
in  the  later  books  (Is.  xxi.  13),  but  probably  in  • 
restricted  sense  as  applicable  to  a  single  tribe. 

W.  L.  IS. 


EARTHENWARE.  [Pottkiiy.] 

EARTHQUAKE  (tP?H  [«  tre mhUny] ) 
Earthquakes,  more  or  less  violent,  are  of  frequent 
occurrence  in  Palestine,  as  might  l>e  exjieeted  from 
the  numerous  traces  of  volcanic  agency  visible  in 
the  features  of  that  country.  The  recorded  in- 
stances, however,  are  but  few;  the  most  remarkable 
occurred  in  the  reign  of  Uzziah  (Am.  i.  1 ;  Zech. 
xiv.  5),  which  Josephus  (Ant.  ix.  10,  §  4)  connected 
with  the  sacrilege  and  consequent  punishment  of 
that  monarch  (2  Chr.  xxvi.  10'  ff.).  lrom  Zech. 
xiv.  4  we  arc  led  to  infer  that  a  great  convulsion 
took  place  at  this  time  in  the  Mount  of  Olives,  the 
mountain  being  split  so  as  to  leave  a  valley  l>e- 
tween  its  summits.  Josephus  records  something 
of  the  sort,  but  his  account  is  by  no  means  clear, 
for  his  words  (tov  vpovs  turoppayyvai  to  1)fitav 
to v  KaTO  t^v  Si'xrty)  can  hardly  mean  the  tritttrn 
half  of  the  mountain,  as  WhUton  seems  to  think, 
but  the  half  of  the  western  mountain,  i.  e.,  of  the 


and  Sepharvaim.  on  the  Euphrates  (2  K.  xviii.  34);  MolIIlt  of  Kvif  Counsel,  though  it  Is  not  clear  why 
(  archemish,  Ci, vt tium,  on  the  same  river  (Is.  x.  this    height   particularly  sliould  !*■  termed  the 


9);  Cozau  and  Halah,  on  the  borders  of  Media 
(2  K.  xvii.  (I);  Kir,  perhaps  on  the  banks  of  the 
Cyrus  (2  K.  xvi.  !»).  The  names  of  Persia  (2  Chr. 
xxxvi.  20)  and  India  (Esth.  i.  T),  now  occur: 
whether  the  far-distant  China  is  noticed  at  an 
earlier  period  under  the  name  Sinini  (Is.  xlix.  12) 
admits  of  doubt. 

The  names  of  (ireece  and  Italy  are  hardly  noticed 
in  Hebrew  geography:  the  earliest  notice  of  the 
former,  subsequently  to  Cell,  x.,  occurs  in  Is.  lxvi. 
l'J,  umler  the  name  of  Javan;  for  the  Javan  in 
Joel  iii.  t)  is  probal>]y  in  South  Arabia,  to  which 
we  must  also  refer  Kz.  xxvii.  13,  and  Zech.  ix.  13. 
In  Dan.  viii.  21,  the  term  definitely  applies  to 
'.jreece,  whereas  in  Is.  lxvi.  it  is  indefinitely  used 
for  the  Creek  settlements.  If  Italy  is  descril>ed  at 
all,  it  is  under  the  name  Chittim  (I Jan.  xi.  30). 

In  the  Maccabaan  era  the  classical  names  came 
:nto  common  use:  Crete,  Sparta,  I>elos,  Sicvon, 
Caria,  Cilieia,  and  other  familiar  names,  are  noticed 
(1  Mace.  x.  <»7,  xi.  14,  xv.  23);  Asia,  in  a  re- 
stricted sense,  as  :-  the  Syrian  empire  (1  Mace.  viii. 
3);  Hispania  and  Home  (1  Mace.  viii.  1-3).  Hence- 
forward the  geography  of  the  Bilile.  as  far  as  foreign 
ands  are  concerned,  is  absoriied  in  the  wider  field 
of  classical  geography.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to 
tdd  that  the  use  of  classical  designations  in  our 
Authorized  Version  is  in  many  instances  a  depart- 
rtre  from  the  Hebrew  text:  for  instance,  Mt  **'/*>- 
limia  stands  for  Aram-Xahamim  ((Jen.  xxiv.  10); 
A'Ahiopia  forCush  (2  K.  xix.  11);  the  Chahhrans 
for  Chasdim  (Job  i.  17):  Giwia  for  Javan  (I>an. 
i iii.  21):  Kyyi*  for  Mizraim  (Cen.  xiii.  10); 
Armenia  for  Ararat  (2  K.  xix.  37);  Aesyrin  for 
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ireite.m  mountain.  We  cannot  but  think  that  the 
two  accounts  have  the  same  foundation,  and  that 
the  Mount  of  Olives  was  really  attccted  by  the 
earthquake.    Hitzig  ((\nnm.  in  Zed).)  suggests 

that  the  name  /TntTJi,  "  cormjMum"  may  have 

originated  at  this  time,  tlie  rolling  down  of  the 
side  of  the  hill,  as  described  by  Josephus,  entitling 
it  to  be  descrilied  as  the  dtstnajiny  mountain,  in 
the  sense  in  which  the  term  occurs  in  Jer.  Ii.  25. 
An  earthquake  occurred  at  the  time  of  our  Saviour  » 
crucifixion  (Matt,  xxvii.  51-51),  which  may  be 
deemed  miraculous  rather  from  the  conjunction  of 
circumstances  than  from  the  nature  of  the  phenom- 
enon itself,  for  it  is  described  in  the  usual  terms 
(i)  yrj  iat'ta9r\)-  Josephus  (Ant.  xv.  5.  §  2)  records 
a  very  violent  earthquake,  that  occurred  it.  c.  31, 
in  which  10.000  people  perished."  Earthquake* 
are  not  unfrequently  accompanied  by  fissures  of  the 
earth's  surface:  instances  of  this  are  recorded  in 
connection  with  the  destruction  of  Korah  and  his 
eomjKiny  (Num.  xvi.  32;  cf.  Joseph.  Ant.  \\.  3, 
§  3),  and  at  the  time  of  our  I/ml's  death  (Matt 
xxvii.  51);  the  former  may  he  jiaralleled  by  a 
similar  occurrence  at  Oppido  in  Calabria  a.  r». 
1783,  where  the  earth  opened  to  the  extent  of  500, 
and  a  depth  of  more  than  200  feet ;  and  again  by 
the  sinking  of  the  l>ed  of  the  Tagus  at  I.islion.  in 
which  the  quay  was  swallowed  up  (I'fafl".  Sehojt- 
funi/gf/esri'i.  p.  115).  Hiese  depressions  are  some- 
times on  a  very  large  scale;  the  subsidence  of  the 
valley  of  Siddim  at  the  southern  extremity  of  the 
Dead  Sea  may  be  attributed  to  an  earthquake: 
similar  depressions  hare  occurred  in  many  districts, 


a  •  For  a  tragic  account  of  the  great  earthquake  in  i  that  though  the  figurative  allusions  to  carthquak* 
1837.  which  was  so  destructive  in  (ialilce,  t*iMs-lally  |  are  fto  uutuerous  in  the  Hible,  we  read  of  but  twi 


In  the  loss  of  life  at  TilwrtRK  ntid  SaM.  see  Itobiuson's 
BiM  K-.x  iii.  321  IT.,  and  Thomson 's  Lan.t  „n,t  Book. 
I.  428-433.  On  the  gnu-ral  subject  of  tho  frequency 
of  earthquakes  iu  tho  East,  we  have  copious  lufonna- 

tiou  to  Dr.  Pumv's  Minor  Praphnt  fAiu.  i.  1).    See  ]  sula  (couip.  Bx.  xix.  18  and  1  K.  xix.  II). 
Phyt.  Gtosr  p.  234  ff.    It  U  remarkable  I 


instances  uientioncxl  as  occurring  in  Palestine,  namely 
that  in  the  days  of  Uadah  (Am.  I.  1  and  Zech.  xi».  I 
and  the  on©  in  connection  with  the  Saviour's  dcats. 
Riirthquakes  are  not  uncommon  in  the  . 
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Lite  most  remarkable  being  t)»  submersion  and 
subsequent  re-elevation  of  the  U--  qde  of  Scrap  is  at 
Putcoli.  Tlic  frequency  of  earthquakes  about  the 
Dead  Sea  it  testified  in  the  name  Hela  ((ien.  xiv. 
2;  comp.  .Jerome  ail  Is.  xv.).  Darkness  is  fre- 
quently a  concomitant  of  earthquake.  [Dakk- 
nkss.J  The  awe,  which  an  earthquake  never  failt 
to  inspire,  '•  conveying  the  idea  of  some  universal 
and.  unlimited  danger"  (Humboldt's  K»smo.<,  I 
212).  ren<lered  it  a  fitting  token  of  the  presence  of 
Jehovah  (I  K.  xix.  11);  hence  it  is  frequently 
noticed  in  (Connection  with  his  ap|*iirancc  (Judg. 
v.  4;  2  Sam.  xxii.  8;  IV  lxxvii.  18,  xcvii.  4.  civ. 
32;  Am.  viii.  8;  Hah.  Hi.  10).  \V.  L  B. 

EAST  (2"TP:  PH**?).  The  Hebrew  terms 
descriptive  of  the  t  >■*(  differ  in  idea,  and,  to  a  cer- 
tain extent,  in  application;  (1)  kn/nn  projierh 
means  that  which  is  fx/ore  or  in  front  of  a  person, 
and  was  applied  to  the  east  from  the  custom  of 
turning  in  that  direction  when  describing  the 
[joints  of  the  compass,  htforr,  Uhiml,  the  ri<;ht  and 
the  It  ft,  representing  res|>eetively  I"..,  W.,  S.,  and 
N.  (dob  xxiii.  8.  H);  <2)  mizrach  means  the  place 
of  the  mnt  rising,  and  strictly  answers  to  the 
Greek  ivoroA^  and  the  I-atin  orient ;  sometimes 

the  full  expression  Ct.tT'TI^T^S  is  used  (dudg. 
xi.  18;  Is.  xli.  2"j),  and  sometimes  knit  in  and 
mizrach  are  used  together  (t.  <j.  Ex.  xxvii.  13; 
dosh.  xix.  12),  which  is  after  all  not  s»i  (autologous 
as  it  appears  to  be  in  our  translation  "  on  the  east 
side  eastward."  Hearing  in  mind  this  etymological 
distinction,  it  is  natural  that  It'lr m  should  lie  used 
when  tlie  four  quarters  of  the  world  are  described 
(xs  in  (Jen.  xiii.  14,  xxviii.  14;  dob  xxiii.  8,0; 
Ez.  xlvii.  18  If.),  and  mizrach  when  the  enst  is 
only  distinguished  from  the  irtst  (dosh.  xi.  3;  IV 
1.  1,  ciii.  12,  cxiii.  3  ;  Zech.  viii.  7),  or  from 
some  other  one  quarter  (Ihui.  viii.  U,  xi.  44:  Am. 
viii.  12);  exceptions  to  this  usage  occur  in  l's.  cvii. 
•'5,  and  Is.  xliii.  5.  each,  however,  admitting  of 
explanation.  Again,  kttlem  is  used  in  a  strictly 
geographical  sense  to  desorilw  a  sj»ot  or  country 
immediately  btfirt  another  in  aji  easterly  direct ioti; 
hence  it  occurs  in  such  passages  as  (ien.  ii.  8,  iii. 
24,  xi.  2,  xiii.  11,  xxv.  G:  and  hence  the  subsequent 
application  of  the  term,  as  a  pro|*T  name  ((ien. 
xxv.  (>,  tatticutl,  unto  the  law  I  of  Kelt  in ),  to  the 
lands  lying  immediately  eastward  of  Palestine, 
namely,  Arabia,  Mcso|>otamia,  and  Hah)  Ionia 
[Henk-kkkkm  ] ;  on  the  other  hand  mizrach  is 
used  of  the  f  ir  cast  with  a  less  definite  signification 
(Is.  xli.  2,*  2  .,  xliii.  5,  xlvi.  II).  In  describing 
at/net  or  liirt'-tion  the  tonus  are  used  indilierentlv 
(compare  kt'lcm  in  I>ev.  i.  l(j  and  dosh.  vii.  2  with 
mizrach  in  2  <  hr.  v.  12,  and  1  <  hr.  v.  10).  The 
east  seems  to  have  lieen  regarded  as  symliolical  of 
\iistanct  (Is.  xlvi.  I  M,  as  the  land  stretched  out  in 
these  directions  without  any  known  limit.  In  Is. 
ii.  G  it  appears  as  the  seat  of  witchery  and  similar 
VU  (comp.  dob  xv.  2);  the  correct  text  may,  how- 

tver,  be  Zrp^2,  which  give*  a  better  sense  (Gesen. 
Thttnur.  p.  lllt.'J).  In  the  I, XX.  iyaroKal  is 
Ved  both  for  knit  in  and  mizrach.  It  should  1* 
burred  that  the  expression  is,  with  but  tew  ex- 
i  options  (Dan.  viii.  U;  Lev.  xxi.  Id;  comp.  vii.  2, 
tvi.  12,  from  which  it  would  seem  to  have  been  St. 


a  •  Steiti  Indeed  (In  Heroa's  RtnUEnryk  s 
Paseha)  baa  supposed  that  *  irh  a  separation  existed. 
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John's  usage  to  insert  ijKlov),  bsaroXai  (Matt 
ii.  1,  viii.  11,  xxiv.  27;  Luke  xiii.  2.1),  and  not 
uvaroK-fi.  It  is  hardly  possible  that  St.  Matthew 
would  iLse  the  two  tonus  indifferently  in  succeeding 
verses  (ii.  1.  2  .  particularly  as  he  adds  the  articl* 
to  avaTo\J),  which  is  invariably  absent  in  other 
cases  (of.  Lev.  xxi.  13).  He  seems  to  imply  a 
detinitoness  in  the  locality  —  that  it  was  the  country 

called  C"ip.  or  eifaToA^  (omp.  the  modern 
Anal' lit)  a*  distinct  from  the  quarter  or  |«iint  of 
the  couqiass  (iwaTo\ai)  in  which  it  lay.  In  con- 
tirmation  of  this  it  may  l»e  noticed  that  in  the  o:dy 
passage  where  the  article  is  prefixed  to  kn/> m  ((ien. 
x.  30).  the  tenn  is  used  for  a  definite  and  restricted 
locality,  namely,  Southern  Arabia.       \V.  L.  11. 

EAST  EH  (irdax*-  P'^rha).  Tlie  w<  urrenca 
of  this  word  in  the  A.  V.  of  Acts  xii.  4  —  Intend- 
ing after  t-tster  to  bring  him  forth  to  the  people  " 
—  is  ehiclly  noticeable  as  an  example  of  the  want 
of  consistency  in  the  translators.  In  the  earlier 
English  versions  Easter  had  been  frequently  used  as 
the  translation  of  wxurxa.  At  the  :ast  revision 
Passover  was  huJ>stitu(ed  in  all  jvtssagi-s  '<ut  this. 
It  would  seem  from  this,  and  from  the  use  of  such 
words  as  "robbers  of  churches"  (Acts  xix.  37), 
town-clerk "  (xix.  30),  "Serjeants"  (xvi.  35), 
"deputy"  (xiii.  7,  Ac),  as  if  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  a  translator 
who  acted  on  the  principle  of  choosing,  not  the 
most  correct,  but  the  most  familiar  equivalent*. 
M.'omp.  Trench,  On  the  Autlioriztd  IVrs/o/i  of  the 
X.  T.  p.  21  [2d  ed.  p.  4?!].)  For  all  that  regards 
the  nature  and  celebration  of  the  Feast  thus  trans- 
lated, see  Passov  i  n.  E  II.  P. 

•  In  Christian  antiquity  the  joyful  remembrance 
of  our  Lord's  resumption  was  intimately  associated, 
as  it  has  ever  since  Urn,  with  the  mournful  recol- 
lection of  his  death.  The  allusions  in  the  New 
Testament  are  not  indeed  so  distinct  (cf.  1  Cor.  v. 
7)  that  any  positive  evidence  can  be  drawn  from 
them;  yet  the  resurrection  of  Christ  was  so  con - 
mvteil  in  the  teaching  of  the  Atiostles  with  his 
death  (t.  tf.  Pom.  vi.  II;  1  Cor.  xv.  20,  Ac.)  that 
it  is  dilticult  to  conceive  in  the  early  churches  of 
an  annual  festival  to  commemorate  the  latter  apart 
from  all  reference  to  the  former.'1  As  the  two 
events  however  took  place  on  different  days,  and  as 
they  called  up  in  the  mind  different  sides  of  Christ's 
work  upon  earth,  and  along  with  these  different 
sets  of  thoughts  and  emotions,  it  liecame  easy  to 
observe  them  in  close  connection  with  each  other, 
and  yet  with  a  marked  separation  l»etweeii  them. 
Such  an  arrangement  probably  was  recognized 
under  Anicetus  at  Pome  (A.  i>.  170)  by  the  keep- 
ing of  Friday  in  commemoration  of  the  death,  aul 
of  the  following  Lord's  day  as  the  anniversary  cf 
the  resurrection,  although  the  decree  to  this  effect 
ascribed  to  him  cannot  lie  considered  genuine.  (Cf. 
Suicer,  Tins.  s.  v.  wdVxa,  H.  025.)  Towards  the 
close  of  the  second  century,  the  notices  of  direction* 
for  the  oltservancc  of  the  "  Passover"  or  the  "  I>nrd'» 
llesurrection "  only  on  the  Lord's  day  liecome 
very  numerous  in  the  western  church.  The  two 
names  seem  to  lie  used  indifferently  in  the  admoni- 
tions of  bishops  and  the  determinations  of  councils; 
but  in  either  case  i'  is  spoken  of  as  a  joyful  fostivjj 
and  the  tenninatior  of  the  preceding  solemn  faat 

three  centuries  was  only  the  diaih  of  Christ  ;  but  thl 
notices  of  antiquity  do  not  seem  to  support  this  con- 
clusion. P.  Q 
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(See  t lie  citations  in  Snicer,  ubi  tu/irn.)  In  the 
Fastem  Church,  when  the  fast  was  tenninated  and 
the  festival  kept  on  the  day  of  the  Jewish  l'assover. 
it  does  not  so  clearly  a|>|iear  ho*  the  distinction 
was  drawn  1>ctween  the  two  events;  hut  that  Loth 
were  in  remembrance  cannot  i<e  doubter)  in  view 
uf  the  fact  t hat  there  were  no  recriminations  ujion 
this  |M>int  in  the  sharp  and  hitter  controversy  be- 
tween the  East  and  the  West  as  to  the  pro|»er  time 
uf  ei  lehration. 

This  controversy  was  at  first  conducted  in  a 
kindly  and  fraternal  spirit.  l'olvcarp  visited  Koine 
(a.  i».  Iil4)  for  the  express  pur|M.se,  anion;'  other 
objects,  i  f  bringing  al-out  an  agreement.  He  was 
unsuccessful,  hut  separated  from  Anicetus  in  jieaco 
imd  in  ftiil  coinmunion.  The  same  spirit  animated 
the  successors  of  Anicetus  down  to  the  time  of 
Victor  I.  who  excommunicated  the  "  qiiaito-deci- 
mans  "  and  threw  into  the  controversy  that  element 
of  bitterness  from  which  it  was  never  alter  wholly 
free.  The  council  of  Aries  (a.  p.  314)  finally 
decided  the  dispute,  now  so  prolonged  and  so  acri- 
monious, in  favor  of  the  Western  practice,  and  this 
decision  was  reaffirmed  at  Nice.  The  decision 
however,  seems  hardly  to  have  heen  received  in  the 
more  distant  jarts  of  the  empire,  as  is  evidenced 
by  the  famous  conferences  between  St.  Augustine 
and  the  Anglican  Christians  at  the  close  of  the 
sixth  century.  The  decision  of  Nice  required  the 
festival  to  be  celebrated  on  the  l-ord's  day  following 
the  full  moon  next  succeeding  the  Vernal  Equinox. 
This  still  left  the  question  open  as  to  what  should 
be  done  when  that  full  moon  itself  till  on  a  Sunday ; 
and  here  again  the  Mast  and  West  divided,  the 
former  in  such  case  following  their  old  custom  and 
celebrating  on  the  same  day  with  the  dews,  while 
the  Litter  deferred  their  festival  to  the  following 
liord's  day.  This  controversy  likewise  travelled  to 
England  and  was  then  settled  in  favur  of  the 
Western  practice  at  the  council  of  Whitby  (a.  p. 
l'.G4)  after  a  sharp  dispute  U'tween  Ailbert  of  Paris 
and  Colman  lip.  of  Northumbria. 

Such  controversies,  perhaps  all  the  more  from 
the  earnestness  with  which  they  were  conducted, 
testify  to  the  imjiortmcc  attached  fo  this  festival 
from  the  earliest  antiquity.  Had  there  ever  heen 
any  disposition  among  Christians  to  forget  the 
annual  ret  tint  of  the  time  of  the  Redeemer's  suf- 
fering ami  resurrection,  the  recurrence  of  the  Jewish 
Pa-sovcr  must  have  l»een  a  suflicicnt  reminder,  and 
when  the  Christian  Church  had  outgrown  such 
influence,  the  observance  of  the  festival  hat!  become 
fixed.  Its  early  name  continued  to  lie  "the  Pass- 
over."  as  at  once  continuing  the  .Jewish  festival, 
and  in  itself  deeply  significant.  Substantially  the 
sani'.'  name  is  still  preserved  throughout  a  large 
part  of  Christendom.  The  English  name  of  Eusttr 
uxl  the  German  Osttin  have  direct  reference  rather 
V>  the  season  of  the  year,  the  Spring,  at  which  the 
festival  occurs,  tlian  to  its  subject  matter;  while 
yet  tliat  season  itself  has  always  been  considered 
\a  suggestive  of  the  resurrection.  Indeed  the 
lames  themselves  are  supposed  to  be  derived  from 
the  old  worn  otter,  osfen,  =  rising.  "  because  nature 
arises  anew  in  spring."  There  was  a  Teutonic 
goddess  Ostein,  whose  festival  was  celebrated  early 
in  the  Spring  by  the  Saxons,  and  the  occurrence 
)f  the  Easter  festival  at  the  same  season  made  it 
easier  for  them  to  give  up  their  heathen  feast,  and 
perhaps  led  to  their  attaching  thereto  a  name  to 
•  hich  they  were  already  accustomed.        F.  G. 
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*  EAST  SEA,  THE,  Ezek.  xlvii   18;  Jj» 

ii.  20;  Zech.  xiv.  8,  marg.    [Ska,  The  Salt.] 

EAST  WIND.  [Winps.] 

*  EATING,  CUSTOMS  RELATING 
TO.    [loop;  Mf.ai-h;  Washing.] 

E'BAL  [sivne]  :    rai/3V)A,  Tai/tyA 

[Vat.  rai/3)jA];  Alex.  rao&Tf\  in  1  Chr. :  l.bal , 
1.  One  of  the  sons  of  Shohal  the  son  of  Scir  (Geii 
xxxvi.  23;  1  Chr.  i.  40). 

2.  (Om.  in  Vat.  M.S.;  Alex.  V(\uav\  [Comp 
*H0j;A:]  Ihbil.)   Oiiai.  the  son  of  .loktan  (I  Chr. 


cotnp.  den.  x.  28) 


Eleven  of  Kennieott  t 


MSS.  [with  the  Syriac  and  Arabic  versions]  read 
in  1  Chr.  as  in  Gen. 

E'BAL,  MOUNT  [mount  of 

atone]  :  tpos  To.i&JlK  ;  Joseph.  TifiaKos  :  J/oru 
ll<bul\  a  mount  in  the  promised  hind,  on  which, 
according  to  the  command  of  Moses,  the  Israelites 
were,  after  their  entrance  on  the  promised  land,  to 
••put"  the  curse  which  should  fall  upon  them  if 
they  disobeyed  the  commandments  of  Jehovah. 
The  blessing  consequent  on  obedience  was  to  I* 
similarly  localized  on  Mount  Gerizim  (Pent.  xi. 
i2f]-J!l).  This  was  to  be  accomplished  by  a  cere- 
monial in  which  half  the  tril«s  stood  on  the  one 
mount  and  half  on  the  other:  those  on  Gerizim 
responding  to  and  affirming  blessings,  those  on 
Ebal  curses,  as  pronounced  by  the  1-cvites,  who 
remained  with  the  ark  in  the  centre  of  the  interval 
(romp.  Pent,  xxvii.  1 1-2*1  with  Josh.  viii.  30-.T5. 
with  Joseph.  .1"'.  iv.  8,  §  44,  and  with  the  com- 
ments of  the  Talmud  (Suta,  vii.  §  5),  quoted  in 
Herxl'.eimer's  I'eutateueh).  hut  notwithstanding 
the  ban  thus  apparently  laid  on  Ebal,  it  was  further 
up|>ointed  to  he  the  site  of  the  first  great  altar  to 
lie  erected  to  Jehovah;  an  altar  of  Large  unhewn 
stones  plastered  with  lime  and  iri-scril>ed  with  the 
words  of  the  law  (Pent,  xxvii.  2-8).  On  this  altar 
jieace-offeririgs  were  to  bo  offered,  and  round  it  a 
sacrificial  feast  was  to  tike  place,  with  other  rejoic- 
ings (ver.  0,  7).  Scholars  disagree  as  to  whether 
there  were  to  he  two  erections  —  a  kind  of  cromlech 
and  an  altar  —  or  an  altar  only,  with  the  law 
in  scribe*  I  on  its  stones.  I"he  Latter  was  the  view 
of  Josephus  {Ant.  iv.  8,  §  44,  v.  1,  §  10),  the 
former  is  unhesitatingly  adopted  by  the  latest  com- 
mentator (Keil,  on  Josh.  viii.  32).  The  words 
themselves  may  j>erh:ips  bear  cither  sense. 

The  terms  of  Moses'  injunction  seem  to  infer 
that  no  delay  was  to  take  place  in  carrying  out  this 
symbolical  transaction.  It  was  to  i  e  "  on  the  day  " 
that  Jordan  was  crossed  (xxvii.  1),  Itefore  they 
"  went  in  unto  the  Land  flowing  with  milk  and 
honey  "  (ver.  3).  And  accordingly  Joshua  apjw-ars 
to  have  seized  the  earliest  practicable  moment,  after 
the  pressing  affairs  of  the  siege  of  Jericho,  the  ex- 
ecution of  Achan,  and  the  destruction  of  Ai  had 
l>ecn  despatched,  to  carry  out  the  command  (Josh, 
viii.  30-35).  After  this  Ebal  appeals  uo  more  in 
the  sacred  story. 

The  question  now  arises,  where  were  Ebal  and 
Gerizim  situated  ?  The  all  but  unanimous  reply 
to  this  is,  that  they  are  the  mounts  which  form  the 
sides  of  the  fertile  valley  in  which  lies  Nablu$,  the 
ancient  Sukciiem  —  Ebal  on  the  north  and  Ger- 
izim on  the  south. 

(I.)  It  is  plain  from  the  passages  already  quote* 
that  they  were  situated  near  together,  with  •  ndle; 
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(S.)  Gerizim  was  very  near  Sheehem  (Judg.  ix. 
H  and  in  Josephus's  time  their  names  ap|»ear  to 
have  been  attached  to  tlie  mounts,  which  v  re  then, 
m  now,  Ebal  on  the  north  an.l  (icri/im  <>n  the 
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!  ndmark  of  the  trees  of  Moreli,  whit  h  were  stand- 
ing by  Sheehem  when  Abraham  fir-it  entered  ilk! 
land,  and  whose  name  prokihly  survived  in  Mor- 
thia,  or  Mamortha,  a  name  of  Shit-hem  found  on 


louth.    Since  that  they  have  Iwn  mentioned  |.y  coins  of  the  Poman  jteriod  (Ileland,  MUctll.  pp. 


Benjamin  of  Tudela  (Asher,  i.  Wil,  and  Sir  .lohn 
Maundeville,  and  ainwi;'  modern  travellers  bv 
Maundrell  <Ah»l.  Tr>r.  p  43_>). 

The  main  impediment  t<>  our  entire  reception  "f 
this  view  rests  in  the  terms  of  the  first  mention  of 
the  place  by  Mute*  in  Dent,  xi.  -JO:  A.  V.  "Are 
they  not  on  the  other  side  of  .Ionian,  by  the  way 
where  the  sun  goeth  down  in  the  land  of  the  Ca- 
naaiiites,  whi'  h  dwell  in  the  champaign  over  against 
<  iil^nl,  1-eside  the  plains  of  M"  ,reh  "  Here  the 
mention  <-f  (iilgal.  which  was  in  the  valley  of  the 
Ionian  near  Jericho,  of  the  valley  itself  {.lr»f>  »A, 
mistranslated  hcreojdy,  "champaign  "),  and  of  the 
»  anaanites  who  d-v.-lt  there,  and  also  the  other 
terms  of  the  injim .  tion  of  Most-s,  as  :d  ready  noticed, 
seein  to  imply  that  Kbal  and  (orizitu  were  in  the 


H7,  13<>). 

In  aeeonlanec  with  this  is  the  addition  in  the 
Samaritan  I'entateueh,  alter  the  wvrls  "the  tere- 
hinth.s  of  Moreli,"  at  the  end  of  U.  nt.  xi.  30,  of 
the  words  "  over  against  Sherhem."  This  addition 
is  the  more  credible  because  there  is  not,  as  in  tho 
case  noticed  afterwards,  any  apparent  motive  for  it 
If  this  interpretation  U>  accepted,  the  next  versa 
;  31)  gains  a  fresh  force:  "/'<'/•  vc  shall  pass  oV£T 
•  Ionian  [not  only  to  mo  t  the  ( 'anaanites  imme- 
diately on  the  other  side,  hut]  t.>  go  in  to  posscsa 
the  land  [the  whole  of  the  country,  even  the  heart 
"f  it,  where  these  mounts  are  situated  :' glancing, 
hack  to  ver.  2l>)],  the  land  which  Jehovah  your 
(iod  giveth  you;  and  ye  shall  possess  it.  and  dwell 
therein."     And  it  may  also  be  :i>ked  whether  tho 


immediate  i>cighl*>rhood  of  Jericho.  And  this  is  significance  of  the  whole  solemn  (vrenioniid  of  the 
strengthened  by  the  narrative  of  Joshua,  who  ap-  1 1  Jessing  and  cursing  is  not  missed  if  we  understand 
pears  to  have  carried  out  the  prescribed  ceremonial  '  it  as  taking  place  directly  a  footing  had  been  ob- 
iin  the  mounts  while  his  camp  was  at  (iilgal  (coinp.  tained  on  the  outskirts  of  the  country,  and  not  as 
vii.  2,  ix.  6).  and  before  he  had  (at  least  U  fore  any  acted  in  the  heart  of  the  en  mens  I  land,  in  it3 


account  of  his  having]  made  his  way  so  tar  int.. 
the  interior  of  the  country  as  Sheehem. 

This  is  the  view  taken  by  Kusehius  (  Ow>m  ist'<<  <>n, 
r*flaA)-    He  does  not  quote  'Jie  pa-sage  in  Dent. 


mo-t  prominent  natural  position,  and  close  to  iU 
lde«t  city  —  Sheehem. 

This  is  evidently  the  view  t;Jxen  by  Josephus. 
His  statement  (Ant.  v.  1,  §  1!»)  is  that  it  took  place 


but  seems  to  led  to  his  opinion  rather  by  the  after  the  subjugation  of  the  country  and  the  estab- 
di.'heulty  of  the  mountains  at  Sheehem  being  too  li.shment  of  the  Taliemacle  at  Shiloh.     //<  has  no 


far  apart  to  admit  of  the  blessings  and  cursings 
Iteing  heani,  and  also  by  his  desire  to  contradict 
the  Samaritans;  add  to  this  that  he  s|ieaks  from 
no  persomd  knowledge,  hut  simply  from  hearsay 
(\tytrcu),  as  to  the  existence  of  two  such  hills  in 
the  Jordan  valley.  The  notice  of  Kusehius  is 
merely  translated  by  Jerome,  with  a  shade  more  of 
animosity  to  the  Samaritans  (rthnntnUr  erninl). 
and  expression  of  difficulty  as  to  the  distance,  hut 


misgivings  as  fo  the  situation  of  the  mountains. 
They  were  at  Sheehem  Xttctfiuv),  ami  from 

thence,  after  the  ceremony,  the  people  returned  to 
Shiloh. 

The  narrative  of  Joshua  is  more  puzzling.  Hut 
even  with  regard  to  this  something  may  1«  Raid. 
It  will  Is-  at  once  perceived  that  the  book  contains 
no  account  of  the  conquest  of  the  centre  of  the 
country,  of  those  [tortious  which  wete  afterwards 


without  any  additional  information.  Proeopius  the  mountain  of  Kphraim,  Ksdraelon,  or  (Jalilee. 
and  Kpiphanius  also  followed  Kusehius,  but  their  We  lose  Joshua  at  (iilgal,  after  the  conquest  of  the 


mistakes  have  been  disjpose<  1  of  by  Ileland  {Pal.  pp. 
503,504;  MUrll.  pp.  12.J-133  i. 

#  With  reganl  to  the  passage  in  Dent.,  it  will  per- 
haps assume  a  different  as]>eet  on  examination. 
(1.)  Moses  is  represented  as  speaking  from  the  east 
side  of  the  Jordan,  before  anything  was  known  of 
the  country  on  the  west,  beyond  the  exaggerated 
reports  of  the  spies,  and  when  everything  there  was 
wrapped  in  mystery,  and  localities  and  distances 
had  not  assumed  their  due  proportions.  (2.)  A 
closer  rendering  of  the  verse  is  as  follows:  "  Are 
they  not  on  the  other  side  the  Jonlan,  beyond  — 


south,  to  find  him  again  suddenly  at  the  watcre  of 
Mcrom  in  the  extreme  north  fx.  43,  xi.  7  ).  Of  his 
intermediate  pns-eedings  the  only  record  that  seems 
to  have  escaped  is  the  fragment  contained  in  viii. 
30-35.  Nor  should  it  U>  overlooked  that  some 
doubt  is  thrown  on  this  fragment  by  its  omission  in 
l>oth  the  Vat.  and  Alex.  MSS.  of  the  KXX. 

The  distance  of  Khal  and  (jerizim  from  each 
other  is  not  such  a  stumbling-block  to  us  as  it  wa» 
to  Kusehius;  though  it  is  difficult  to  understand 
how  he  and  Jerome  should  have  Item  ignorant  of 
the  distance  to  which  the  voice  will  travel  in  thf 


,  clear,  elastic  atmosphere  of  the  Kast.   Prof.  Stanley 

OiqW.  the  word  rendered  "the  b<ui*ult.  of  the  has  ^  mme  instanci,  of  thU  (Sm  A  y».  p.  U). 

desert."  in  Kx.  iii.  1)  —  the  way  of  the  snnset,  in 
the  Land  of  the  (  an aanite  who  dwells  in  the  Ar- 
alah  over  against  (iilgal,  near  the  terebinths  of 
Moreh."  If  this  rendering  is  correct,  a  great  |«rt 
of  the  difficulty  has  disapja-arcd.  (iilgal  no  longer 
marks  the  site  of  Klol  and  (ierizim,  hut  of  the 
dwelling  of  the  < '  n  ::anitcs.  who  were,  it  is  true, 
be  first  to  encounter  tlie  Israelites  on  the  other 
tide  the  river,  in  their  native  lowlands,  but  who, 
«re  have  it  actually  on  record,  were  l>oth  in  the  time 
|f  Abraham  ((»en.  xii.  t>t  and  of  the  "onquest 
f.losh.  xvii.  18)  located  alsmt  Sheehem.  The  won  I 
oow  rendered  "beyond"  is  not  represented  at  all 
t)  the  A.  V.,  and  >t  certainly  throws  the  locality 
«nicb  further  back;  and  Uutly  there  is  the  striking 


ithers  equally  remarkable  were  observed  by  the 
writer;  and  he  has  l»een  informed  by  a  gentleman 
long  resident  in  the  ncighliorhood  that  a  voice  can 
be  heard  without  difficulty  across  the  valley  separ- 
ating the  two  spots  in  question  (see  also  Ponar,  p. 
171  . 

P  is  well  known  that  one  of  the  most  serious 
variations  U-twccn  the  Hebrew  text  of  the  Penta- 
teuch and  the  Samaritan  text,  is  in  reference  to 
Khal  and  (ierizim.  In  Dent,  xxvii.  4,  the  Samar- 
itan has  (ierizim,  while  the  Hebrew  (as  in  A.  V.) 
his  Khal,  as  the  mount  on  which  the  altar  to  Je- 
hovah and  the  inscription  of  the  law  were  to  be 
erected.  Upon  th's  basis  they  ground  the  sanctity 
of  Gerizim  and  the  authenticity  of  the  temple  and 
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holy  place,  which  did  exist  and  still  exist  there 
Tlie  arguments  upon  this  difficult  and  hopeless 
question  will  tie  found  in  Kennicott  (/ti&sert.  2), 
and  in  the  reply  of  Vcrschuir  (I.eov:ird.  1775; 
quoted  by  Gcse.it  ius,  tie  /'tut.  Smu.  p.  fil).  Two 
|>oiiiLs  may  merely  Ik-  glanced  at  hen:  which  have 
apparently  escaped  notice.  (1.)  l5olh  a^ree  that 
Ebal  was  the  mount  on  which  the  cursings  were  to 
rest,  Gcri/im  that  for  the  blessings.  It  ap|>ears  in- 
consistent, that  Ekd,  the  mount  of  cursing,  should 
l>e  the  site  of  the  altar  and  the  record  of  the  law, 
while  Gerizim,  the  mount  of  blessing,  should  re- 
main unoccupied  by  sanctuary  of  any  kind.  (2.) 
Taking  into  account  the  known  predilection  of 
Orientals  for  ancient  sites  on  which  to  fix  their 
sanctuaries,  it  is  more  easy  to  lelicvc  (in  the  alh- 
senee  of  any  evidence  to  the  contrary)  that  in 
building  their  temple  on  Gerizim,  the  Samaritans 
were  making  use  of  a  sjsit  already  enjoying  a 
reputation  for  sanctity,  than  that  they  built  on  a 
place  upon  which  the  curse  was  laid  in  the  records 
which  they  received  equally  with  the  Jews.  Thus 
the  very  fact  of  the  occupation  of  Gerizim  by  the 
Samaritans  would  seem  an  argument  for  its  original 
sanctity. 

Ebal  is  rarely  ascended  by  travellers,  and  we  are 
therefore  in  ignorance  as  to  how  far  the  question 
may  be  affected  by  remains  of  ancient  buildings 
thereon.  That  such  remains  do  exist  is  certain, 
even  from  the  very  meagre  accounts  published  (Hart- 
let  t,  W'olls  <t/*>;tt  Jmmnhm,  A  pp.  251,  252;  and 
Narrative  of  J{cv.  .1.  Mills  in  Tr>tm.  f'<il.  Archmd. 
Asm*.  1855),  while  the  mountain  is  evidently  of 
such  extent  as  to  warrant  the  lielief  that  there  is  a 
great  deal  still  to  discover.  [See  also  Milk's  Three 
Months'  Resilience  at  X„Uu»  (I/md.  1804)0 

The  report  of  the  old  travellers  was  that  Ebal 
was  more  larrcii  than  Gerizim  (see  IScnjamin  of 
TudeJa,  &c),  but  this  opinion  probably  arose  from 
a  belief  in  the  cflcets  of  the  curse  mentioned  above- 
At  any  rate,  it  is  not  l>ornc  out  by  the  latest  ac- 
counts, according  to  which  there  is  little  or  no  per- 
ceptible difference,  lioth  mountains  are  terraced, 
and  Ebal  is  "occupied  from  bottom  to  top  by 
beautiful  gardens "  (Mills;  see  also  I'orter,  //and- 
book,  p.  332).  The  slojies  of  Ebal  towards  the 
valley  apjH-ar  to  lie  »tec|>er  than  those  of  Gerizim 
(Wilson,  /.finds,  ii.  45,  71).  It  is  also  the  higher 
mountain  of  the  two.  There  is  some  uncertainty 
ibout  the  measurements,  but  the  following  are  the 
results  of  the  latest  observations  (Van  de  Velde, 
Memoir,  p.  178). 

Nablbs  above  sea,    1B72  ft. 
Gerizim    Jo.  2M0  it 

Ebal        do.  about  2700  (i 


abore  Xabl(u,  028  ft. 
do.         1028  i« 


According  to  Wilson  (/.andt,  ii.  71,  —  but  see 
Rob.  ii.  277,  280,  note)  it  is  sufficiently  high  to 
•hut  out  Mention  from  the  highest  point  of  Ger- 
izim. The  structure  of  Gerizim  is  nummulitic 
limestone  with  occasional  outcrops  of  igneous  rock 
(Toole,  in  Ciot/r.  dourn.  xxvi.  56),  and  that  of 
Elwd  is  probably  similar.  At  its  l>ase  above  the 
valley  of  Nablus  are  numerous  caves  and  sepulchral 
ixcavations.  The  modem  name  of  Ebal  is  Sitti 
Sitlamiyh,  from  a  Mohammedan  female  saint, 
whose  tomb  is  standing  on  the  eastern  part  of  the 
•idge,  a  little  liefore  the  highest  point  is  reached 
(Wilson,  ii.  71.  note).  Ivy  others,  however,  it  is 
reported  to  be  called  '  lnwd-ed-I)een,  "the  pillar  of 
Ibe  religion  "  (Stanley,  p.  238,  note).  The  tomb 
M  another  saint  called  Amad  is  also  shown  (Kitter, 
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p.  04 1 ),  with  whom  the  Latter  name  may  have  boom 

connection.  On  the  southeast  shoulder  is  a  ruined 
site  bearing  the  name  of  'Aslur  (Kob.  hi.  132). 
[Sycmak.]  G. 

EUED.    1.  ("T22  =  "slave:"   but  many 

MSS.,  and  the  Syr.  and  Arab,  versions,  have  "^22?, 
KitK/t:  'Icb^^a;  Alex.  A/3f5:  [exc.  ver.  35,  2a- 
jSer.-J  Ebtd  [  ?J  and  0/»<t),  father  of  Gaal,  who 
with  his  brethren  assisted  the  men  of  Shechem  in 
their  revolt  against  Abimelech  (Judg.  ix.  26,  28, 
30,  31,  36). 

2.  (122?:   'ntf.e;    Alex.  ;  [Comp. 

'n&i)i'\  Abv<l),u>\\  of  tlonathan;  one  of  the  Bene- 
Adin  [sons  of  Adin]  who  returned  from  Babvlon 
with  Ezra  (Ezr.  viii.  0).  In  1  Etdras  the  name  is 
given  On  ktii. 

It  would  add  greatly  to  the  force  of  many  pas- 
sages in  the  O.  T.  if  the  word  "slave"  or  "bond- 
man "  were  appropriated  to  the  Hebrew  tenn  Ebed, 
while  servant,"  "  attendant."  or  "  minister,"  were 
used  to  translate  .\n'iir,  M<shnret,  Ac.  In  the 
addresses  of  subjects  to  a  ruler,  the  oriental  char- 
acter of  the  transaction  would  come  home  to  "is  at 
once  if  we  read  "  what  saith  my  lord  to  his  slave" 
—  the  very  form  still  in  use  in  the  East,  and  fa- 
miliar to  us  all  in  the  Ambi  >n  Sights  and  other 
oriental  works  —  instead  of  "  his  servant."  G. 

E'BED-ME  LECH  (TIU^-1?!?  [see  be- 
low]: 'A/35«/ifA«x:  AlmUmtttch),  an  .Ethiopian 
eunuch  in  the  service  of  king  Zedekiah.  through 
whose  interference  .Jeremiah  w~ls  released  from  pris- 
on, and  who  was  on  that  account  preserved  from 
hann  at  the  taking  of  Jerusalem  ( Jer.  xxxviii.  7  IT., 
xxxix.  15  ff. ).  Mis  name  seems  to  be  an  official 
title  —  k in f/'s  sln;\  i.  e.  minister. 

•  Out  of  the  hints  in  Jer.  xxxviii.  7-13  (very 
imperfectly  unfolded  in  the  A.  V.)  Stanley  draws 
the  following  scene:  "  Kbed-mr-lcch  found  the  king 
sitting  in  the  great  northern  entrance  of  the  Temple, 
and  obtained  a  revocation  of  the  order  [by  which 
Jeremiah  had  been  put  into  the  dungeon  J ;  and 
then,  under  the  protection  of  a  strong  guard,  pro- 
ceeded with  a  detailed  care,  which  the  prophet  seemj 
gratefully  to  record,  to  throw  down  a  mass  of  soft 
rags  from  the  roval  wardrobe  to  case  the  rough 
ro|>cs  with  which  he  drew  him  out  of  the  well." 
(Lectures  on  the  dtirish  Church,  ii.  003.)  The 
/Ethiopian's  escape  amid  the  disasters  which  fell  on 
the  nation  (as  the  prophet  foretold )  is  recorded  as 
exemplifying  the  truth  that  those  who  put  their 
trust  in  God  shall  be  saved  (Jer.  xxxix.  18).  H. 

EITEN-E'ZER  C*?r\a  the  stone  of 

help:  'A&*vt(ep;  [Vat.  1  Sam.  v.  1,  A&twnp: 
Alex.  iv.  1,  v.  1.  ABevvffrp:]  Joseph.  Ab9ov  iffxv 
p6%-  bipis  ndjutorii),  a  store  set  up  by  Samuel 
after  a  signal  defe-at  of  the  Philistines,  as  a  memo- 
rial of  the  "  help  "  received  on  the  occasion  from 
Jehovah  (1  Sam.  vii.  12).  "Me  called  the  name 
of  it  Eben-ezer,  saying,  » hitherto  hath  Jehovah 

helped  us '  "  (azaranu,  ^3"^;S).  Its  position  la 
carefully  defined  as  Itetween  Mi/.pf.ii  —  "  the  watch- 
tower,"  one  of  the  conspicuous  eminences  a  few 
miles  north  of  Jerusalem  —  and  Shkx,  "the 
tooth  "  or  "  crag."    Neither  of  these  poinU,  bow- 


<*  For  a  peculiarity  in  the  Hebrew  name  In  It.  1 
-the  definite  article  to  both  wcrds,-ss»  EtraU 
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nw,  haie  been  identified  with  any  certainty  —  the : 
Litter  not  at  all."  According  to  J:>sephus's  record  j 
of  the  transaction  (Ant.  vi.  2,  2),  the  stone  wan 
HfcU.nl  to  mark  the  limit  of  the  victory,  a  Bjwt 
which  he  calls  Korraia,  but  in  the  Hebrew  Uktii- 
cak.  It  is  remarkable  that  of  the  occurrences  of 
the  name  Eben-ezer,  two  (1  Sam.  iv.  1,  v.  1)  are 
found  in  the  order  of  the  narrative  before  the  place 
received  its  title.  Hut  this  would  not  unnaturally 
happen  in  a  record  written  after  the  event,  e»|x?- 
cially  in  the  case  of  a  spot  so  noted  as  Eben-ezer 
must  have  been.  C. 

*  Though  Eben-ezer  is  mentioned  twice  before 
Samuel's  victory  (sec  above),  it  was  on  the  same 
occasion,  namely,  when  the  Hebrews  fought  at  that 
place  with  the  Philistines.  KueUchi  slights  (Her- 
zog'a  Real-Encyk.  iii.  »18)  that  possibly  there  may 
have  been  a  village  Kben-ezcr,  near  which  Samuel's 
•atone,"  taking  the  same  name,  was  afterwards  set 
ip.  Hut  there  is  no  difficulty  in  supposing  a  case 
of  proltpsU.    [See  Dax.J  H. 

E'BER  P39  [/«H;'Ei5v,  'Ifcp-  li- 
ber [in  Num.  xxiv.  24,  'Efipaioi,  Vuhr.  Htbrai]). 
1.  Son  of  Salah,  ami  great-grandson  of  Shcm  ((Jen. 
x.  24,  [ri.  14-17  :J  1  Chr.  i.  U»).  For  confusion 
lietween  Eber  and  Hcher  see  Hkukk;  and  for  the 
factitious  importance  attached  to  this  patriarch,  and 
based  upon  Geu.  x.  21,  Num.  xxiv.  24,  sec  I1k 
brew.  T.  E  U. 

2.  (TZTJ  :  'flj^S;  [Ald.'E/S^:]  H*ber).  Son 
of  Elpaal  and  descendant  of  Shalnraim  of  the 
tribe  of  Benjamin  (1  Chr.  viii.  12).  He  was  one 
jf  the  founders  of  Ono  and  \aA  with  their  wir- 
-ounding  villages. 

3.  ('A£(8;  (Vat.  Alex,  omit.])  A  priest,  who 
represented  the  family  of  Amok,  in  tlie  days  of  Joi- 
akim  the  son  of  Jeshua  (Xeh.  xii.  2D). 

W.  A.  W. 

EBI'ASAPH  (^nS:  'A/Wd>  and  [1 

Chr.  ri.  2.1.]  'A$iad<p\  [i'Chr.  vi.  23,  Vat.  A/3«- 
aBap\  ri.  -'{7,  AQtvurap,  m.  -<ra<p\  Alex.1  vi.  2.1, 
ABiffcup,  2.  in.  A&taffa<p-]  Mi«*<ph),  a  Kohath- 
ite  Levite  of  the  family  of  Korah,  one  of  the  fore- 
fathers of  the  prophet  Samuel  and  of  Heinan  the 
singer  (1  Chr.  vi.  23,  37).  The  same  man  is  prol>- 
ably  intended  in  ix.  19.  The  name  appears  also  to 
Vie  identical  [as  a  contracted  form]  with  Aiuasajmi 
(which  see),  and  in  one  passage  (1  Chr.  xxvi.  I) 
o  be  abbreviated  to  Asaph. 

EBONY  (D^n,  hobnim :  *al  ro7s  tlaayo- 
^*von:b  iBtvovs,  Symra.:  {denies)  htbtnima) 
occurs  only  in  Ez.  xxvii.  15,  as  one  of  the  valuable 
commodities  imported  into  Tyre  by  the  men  of 
Hedan.  [Drt> an.]  It  is  mentioned  together  with  j 
"horns  of  ivory,"  and  it  may  hence  be  reasonably 
conjectured  that  ivory  and  ebony  came  from  the 
same  country.  The  best  kind  of  ebony  is  yielded 
f  y  the  Dhttpyros  Jnrtium,  a  tree  which  grows  in 
(>)lon  and  Southern  India:  but  there  are  many 
tre*a  of  tlie  natural  order  KlHivu  eie  which  produce 
thU  material.  Elton  y  Is  also  yielded  by  trees  bc- 
ionging  to  different  natural  families  in  other  parts 
of  the  world,  as  in  Africa.  The  anricnts  held  the 
black  heart-wood  in  high  esteem.  Herodotus  (iii. 
97)  mentions  ebony  (<f>*kayy*s  ifitvov)  as  one 


a  •  Sheii  was  probacy  not  so  much  the  name  of  a 
plan,  as  a  solitary  "  tooth '  or  crag  which  served  as 
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1  the  precious  substances  prwentM  by  the  people  of 
[  Ethiopia  to  the  king  of  Persia.  Dioseorides  (i.  130) 
speaks  of  two  kinds  of  ebony,  an  Indian  and  aa 
Ethiopian ;  he  gives  the  preference  to  the  latter 
kind.  It  is  not  known  what  tree  yielded  the  Ethi- 
opian ebony.  Uoylc  says,  "  Xo  Abyssinian  ebony  is 
at  present  imported.  This,  however,  is  more  likely 
to  be  owing  to  the  different  routes  which  commerce 
has  taken,  but  which  is  again  returning  to  its  an 
cient  channels,  than  to  the  want  of  ebony  in  ancient 
Ethiopia."    There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  tre» 


wh!ch  yielded  Ethiopian  elmny  is  distinct  from  the 
D'uxptjrot  tbenum,  and  probably  belongs  to  another 
giims  altogether.  Virgil  (Gcorg.  ii.  I  Ui)  says  that 
"  India  alone  produce*  the  black  ebony;  "  and  The- 
ophrastus  (llitt.  1'lrnU.  iv.  4.  §  (!)  asserts  that 
"eltony  is  peculiar  to  India."  The  Creek  word 
(fityot,  the  I<atin  ebttins,  our  "  ebony,"  have  all 
doubtless  their  origin  in  the  Hebrew  hiJmiut,  a 
term  which  denotes  "wood  as  hard  as  stone"  (coinp 
the  German  XUinhftU,  «' fo*.il-wood; "  see  Cese- 
nius,  Thes.  s.  v.,  and  Fiirst,  Ihb.  Concord.).  It  is 
probable  that  the  plural  form  of  this  noun  is  used 
to  express  the  billet*  into  which  the  elmny  was  cut 
previous  to  exportation,  like  our  "log-wood." 
■  There  is  every  reason  for  believing  that  the  cltony 
afforded  by  the  Dimpyros  tbtnum  was  imported 
from  India  or  Ceylon  by  I'ha-nician  traders;  though 
it  is  equally  probable  that  the  Tyrian  merchants 
were  supplied  with  etony  from  trees  which  grew  in 
Ethiopia.  See  full  discussions  on  the  eliony  of  the 
ancients  in  Hochart,  Ilitrvz.  ii.  7l»4,  and  Salmasius, 
|  Plin.  KxcreituL  p.  735  c;  comp.  also  Koyle  in 
Kitto's  Cycl.,  art.  IMmhn.  According  to  Sir  E. 
Tennent  (Cryltm,  i.  lltt)  the  following  trees  yield 
clx>ny:  IHua/itfit'S  tbtnum,  I),  reticulata,  D.  tbitt- 
nrtt.r,  and  I),  hirsuln.  The  wood  of  the  tir>t- 
named  tree,  which  is  abundant  throughout  all  the 
tlat  country  to  the  west  of  Trincomaloe,  "excels  all 
others  in  the  evenness  and  intensity  of  its  color, 
Tlie  centre  of  the  trunk  is  the  only  portion  which 
furnishes  the  extremely  black  part  which  is  the 
ebony  of  commerce;  but  the  trees  are  of  such  mag- 
nitude that  reduced  logs  of  two  feet  in  diameter, 


ft  For  the  Hebrew  word  nsed  by  the  LXX.,  am 
Rotenmullert  Sdwl.  act  Ex.  xxrii.  16. 
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and  varying  from  10  to  15  feet  to  length,  can  he 
readily  procured  from  the  forest*  at  Trtocomalee 
{Ctykm,  L  c.).  \V.  11. 

EBRO'NAH.  [Abronaii.] 

ECA'NUS,  one  of  the  five  swift  scribes  who 
attended  on  Esdras  (2  Eadr.  xiv.  24). 

ECBATANA  (WnEITH :  'Apa&d,  'Ek/M- 
rewa-  Ecbtttann).  It  is  doubtful  whether  the 
name  of  thii*  place  is  really  contained  in  the  He- 
brew Scriptures.    Many  of  the  l*at  commentators 

understand  the  expression  Sr^QHS?,  in  Ezra  vi. 

2,  differently,  and  translate  it  in  a  red,  "  in  a  cof- 
fer "  (see  lluxtorf  ami  others,  and  so  our  F.nglish 
Bible,  in  the  mart/in).  The  LXX.,  however,  give 
iv  w6\n,  "in  a  city,"  or  (to  some  MSN.  [t.  g. 
Alex.])  lv  'Apaedi  iv  *6kti  [Comp.  Aid.  iv  'Apui- 
0a  ir6\ft],  which  favors  the  ordinary  intcrpn-t.it  ion. 
If  a  city  is  meant,  there  is  little  doubt  of  one  of 
the  two  Ecbatanas  Wing  ititended,  for  except  these 
towns  there  was  no  place  in  the  province  of  the 

Modes  "which  contained  a  palace"  (rn*2),  or 
where  records  are  likely  to  have  l>een  deposited. 
The  name  'Achmttha,  too,  which  at  first  sight 
seems  somewhat  remote  from  Kcbatana,  wanU  but 
one  letter  of  Ilar/matatui,  which  w;w  the  native 
apI>ellation.  In  the  apocryphal  Utoks  Ecbntana  is 
frequently  mentioned  (Tob.  iii.  7,  xiv.  12,  14;  Jud. 
L  1,  2;  2  Mace.  ix.  3,  Ac.);  and  uniforndy  with  | 


ECBATANA 

the  later  and  leas  correct  spelling  of  'Efti3*fca»«t, 

instead  of  the  earher  and  more  accurate  form,  used 
by  Herodotus,  y£schy)us,  and  Ctesias,  of  'A^Bd-r- 
ova. 

Two  cities  of  the  name  of  Kcbatana  seem  to 
have  existed  in  ancient  times,  one  the  capital  of 
Northern  Media,  the  Media  Atropatene1  of  Strabo , 
the  other  the  metropolis  of  the  larger  and  more 
important  province  known  as  Media  Magna  (see 
Sir  H.  Kawlinson's  paper  on  the  Atropatenian  Kc- 
butana,  in  Uie  10th  volume  of  the  Jvurnal  of  the 
(.ttujrophicnl  Socitit/,  art.  ii.).  The  site  of  the 
former  ap[>ears  to  be  marked  by  the  very  curious 
ruins  at  T'ikht-i-SnUiman  (lat.  36°  28',  long.  47° 
9');  while  that  of  the  latter  is  occupied  by  llama- 
dan,  wliich  is  one  of  the  most  important  cities  of 
modem  Persia.  There  is  generally  some  difficulty 
in  determining,  when  Ecbatana  is  mentioned, 
whether  the  northern  or  the  southern  metropolis 
is  intended.  Few  writers  are  aware  of  the  exist- 
ence of  the  two  cities,  and  they  lie  sufficiently  near 
lo  one  another  for  geographical  notices  in  most 
cases  to  suit  either  site.  The  northern  city  was 
the  seven -walled  towu  "  described  by  Herodotus, 
and  declared  by  him  to  have  been  the  capital  of 
Cyrus  (Herod,  i.  08,99,  153;  oomp.  Mos.  Chorea, 
ii.  84);  and  it  was  thus  most  probably  there  that 
the  roll  was  found  which  proved  to  Darius  that 
Cyrus  had  really  made  a  decree  allowing  the  Jews 
to  rebuild  their  Temple. 


.S'c.ifc  cf  Yar:/* 


Plan  of  Be ba bunt. 

KXPLAMATiOjr. 


1  Remains  of  a  Klre-Temple.  6.  Omet»ry. 

2  Kuiuod  Mo*|uc.  fi.  KiJ^,  of  Rock  called  « the  Dragon  " 
8  Ancient  buildings  with  shaft,  and  capitals.  7.  Hill  called  "  Tawllah,"  or  "  th« 
4.  Rulus  or  tho  Polar*,  of  Abuknl  Khan.                  8.  Ruin*  of  Kalisiah. 

9.  Rocky  hill  of  Zindaoi-Sole.man. 


Various  descriptions  of  the  northern  city  have 
t-  me  down  to  us,  but  none  of  them  is  completely 
to  deluded  on.  That  of  the  Zendavesta  (Ven- 
didao,  Fargard  II.)  Is  the  oldest,  and  the  least  ex- 
aggerated. ".Jemshid,"  it  is  said,  "erected  a  I Vir, 
nr  fortress,  sutlieiently  large,  and  formed  of  squared 
blocks  of  stone:  he  assembled  in  the  place  a  vast  | 
Imputation  and  stocked  the  surrounding  country 
with  cattle  for  their  use.  He  caused  the  water  of 
the  great  fortress  to  flow  forth  abundantly.  And  j 
within  the  var,  or  fortress,  he  erected  a  lofty  palace, 
encompassed  with  walls,  and  laid  it  out  in  many 
♦pirate  divisions,  and  there  was  no  place,  cither  in 
>»r  rear,  to  command  and  overawe  the  for- 


tress." Herodotus,  who  aacril«s  the  foundation  of 
the  city  to  his  king  Peloces,  says:  "The  Medea 
were  oliedient  to  Heioces.  and  built  the  city  now 
wiled  Aghatana,  the  walls  of  which  are  of  great 
size  and  strength,  rising  in  circles,  one  within  the 
other.  The  plan  of  the  place  is  that  each  of  the 
walls  should  out-top  the  one  beyond  it  by  the  l«t- 
tlements.  The  nature  of  the  gn_>und,  which  is  a 
gentle  hill,  favors  this  arrangement  in  some  degree, 
but  it  was  mainly  effected  bv  art.  The  number  of 
the  circles  is  seven.  I  lie  roval  palace  and  the  trea* 
uries  standing  within  the  last.  The  circuit  of  the 
outer  wall  is  nearly  the  same  with  that  of  Athens. 
Of  tliis  outer  w;dl  the  'jattlcmenU  are  -.thite.  of  tns 
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MXt  black,  of  the  third  scarlet,  of  the  fourth  blue, 
>f  the  fifth  orange:  all  these  are  colored  wi  I>  oaint. 
The  two  last  have  their  battlements  coated  respect- 
ively with  silver  and  gold.  All  these  fortifications 
I>elocesi  caused  to  lie  raised  for  himself  and  his  own 
palace.  The  |»copIc  were  required  to  build  their 
dwelling  outside  the  circuit  of  the  walls  "  (Henxl. 
i.  98,  !>'.»).  Finally,  the  liook  of  Judith,  probably 
the  work  of  an  Alexandrian  Jew,  professes  to  give 
a  number  of  details,  which  ap|>ear  to  l>e  drawn 
chiertv  from  the  imagination  of  the  writer  (.lud.  i. 
2-4).' 

The  peculiar  feature  of  tbe  site  of  T<ikhti-Sulrl- 
rii'in,  which  it  is  promised  to  identify  with  the 
northern  Eehatana,  is  a  conical  hill  rising  to  the 
height  of  about  I'iO  feet  aliove  the  plain,  and 
covered  both  on  its  top  and  sides  with  massive 
ruins  of  the  most  antique  and  primitive  character. 
A  perfect  enceinte,  formed  of  large  blocks  of 
squared  stone,  may  l»e  traced  round  the  entire  hill 
along  its  brow;  within,  there  Is  an  oval  enclosure 
about  8DD  yards  in  its  greatest  and  400  in  its  least 
diameter,  strewn  with  ruins,  which  cluster  round  a 
remarkable  lake.  This  is  an  irregular  basin,  about 
•JOO  paces  in  circuit,  tilled  with  water  exquisitely 
clear  and  pleasant  t<>  the  taste,  which  is  supplied  in 
*ome  unknown  way  from  below,  an<l  which  stands 
uniformly  at  the  same  level,  whatever  the  quantity 
taken  from  it  for  irrigating  the  lands  which  lie  at 
the  f-jot  of  the  hill.  This  hill  itself  is  not  per- 
fectly isolated,  though  it  apjtears  so  to  those  who 
approach  it  by  the  ordinary  route.  On  three  sides 
—  the  south,  the  we<t,  and  the  north  —  the  accliv- 
ity is  steep  and  the  height  al*ove  the  plain  uniform, 
but  on  the  east  it  abuts  upon  a  hilly  tract  of 
ground,  and  here  it  is  but  slightly  elevated  alwve 
the  adjacent  country.  It  cannot  therefore  have 
ever  answered  exactly  to  the  description  of  Herod- 
atus,  as  the  eastern  side  could  not  anyhow  admit 
~j(  seven  walls  of  circumvallation.  It  is  doubted 
whether  even  the  other  sides  were  thus  defended. 
Although  the  Hanks  on  the*?  sides  are  covered  with 
ruins,  *•  no  traces  remain  of  any  iaU  but  the 
up|>er  one*'  (.Is.  J num.  x.  W).  Still.  :is  the  na- 
ture of  the  ground  on  three  sides  would  allow  this 
style  of  defense,  and  as  the  account  in  Menu  lot  us 
is  confirmed  by  the  Armenian  historian,  writing 
clearly  without  knowledge  of  the  earlier  author,  it 
seems  best  to  suppose,  that  in  the  |»eareful  times  of 
the  Persian  empire  it  was  thought  surticient  to  pre- 
•erve  the  upper  enceinte,  while  the  others  were 
allowed  to  fall  into  decay,  and  ultimately  were 
riperseded  by  domestic  buildings.  With  regard 
to  the  coloring  of  the  walls,  or  rather  of  the  l«t- 
t laments,  which  has  been  considered  to  mark  es- 
pecially the  fabulous  character  of  Herodotus'  de- 
•  •ription,  recent  discoveries  show  that  such  a  mode 
of  ornamentation  was  actually  in  use  at  the  period 
in  question  in  a  neighboring  country.  The  temple  of 
the  Seven  Spheres  at  Borsippa  was  adorned  almost 
exactly  in  the  manner  which  Herodotus  assign*  to 
the  Median  capital  [Hvhku  Towkk  of):  and  it 
i'>fi  not  seem  at  all  improbable  that,  with  the 
iSjeet  of  placing  the  city  under  the  protection  of 
the  Seven  I'lanets.  the  seven  wills  m  ay  have  been 
colored  nearly  as  described.  Herodotus  has  a  little 
deranged  the  order  of  the  hues,  which  should  h*  ? 
teen  either  black,  orange,  scarle*.  gold,  white,  blue, 
lilver  — as  at  the  Itorsipni  temple. —or  black 
white,  orange,  blue,  scarlet,  silver,  gold —  if  the 
ipler  of  the  davs  dedicated  to  the  planet*  Were  fol- 
Even  the  use  of  silver  and  gol<l  ir. 
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nal  ornamentation  —  which  seems  at  first  sight 
highly  improbable — is  found  to  have  prevailed. 
Silver  roots  were  met  with  bv  the  Greeks  at  tlie 
southern  EcIkiUim  (Polyb.  x.27.  §§  10-12);  and 
there  is  reason  to  tielieve  that  at  llorsippa  the  gold 
and  silver  stages  of  the  temple  were  actually  coated 
with  those  metal*. 

The  northern  Eclmtana  continued  to  be  an  im- 
portant place  down  to  the  Mth  century  after  Christ 
Hy  the  Greeks  and  Komaiis  it  appears  to  have  lieeu 
known  as  Gaza,  Gazaca,  or  Cauzaca,  "the  tmw 
tire  city,"  on  account  of  the  we;dth  laid  up  in  it 
while  by  the  Orientals  it  wa&  termed  Shiz.  Its 
decay  is  referable  to  the  Mogul  conquest*,  ab.  A.  l». 
12K);  and  its  final  nun  is  supposed  to  date  from 
about  the  loth  or  Pith  century  (.-I*.  .S*\  J<ntm 
vol.  x.  part  i.  p.  4!J;. 

In  the  2.1  l>ook  of  Maccabee*  (ix.  3,  Ac)  the 
Eehatana  mentioned  is  undoubtedly  the  southern 
city,  now  represented  Iwth  in  name  and  site  by 
//  mi  ul n\.  This  place,  situated  on  the  northern 
flank  of  the  great  mountain  called  formerly  Orontes, 
and  now  kictwf,  was  perhaps  as  ancient  as  the 
other,  and  Ls  far  letter  known  in  history.  If  not 
the  Median  capital  of  Cyrus,  it  was  at  any  rate 
regarded  from  the  time  of  Darius  Hystaspis  as  the 
chief  city  of  the  Persian  tatntpy  of  Media,  awl  its 
such  it  Utume  the  summer  resideucc  of  the  Persian 
kings  from  Darius  downwards.  It  was  occupied 
by  Alexander  soon  alter  the  battle  of  Arbela  (Arr. 
Exp.  Ah i.  iii.  1'.)  ,,  and  at  his  decease  passed  under 
the  dominion  of  the  SVleucidie.  In  the  wars  be- 
tween his  successors  it  was  more  than  once  taken 
and  retaken,  each  time  suffering  largely  at  the 
hands  of  its  conquerors  (I'olyb.  x.  27).  It  wa» 
afterwards  recognized  as  the  metropolis  of  their 
empire  by  the  Parthians  (Oros.  vi.  4).  During  the 
Arabian  |s>riod,  from  the  rise  of  Baghdad  on  the 
one  hand  and  of  Isfahan  on  the  other,  it  sank  into 
comparative  insignificance;  but  still  it  has  never 
descended  below  the  rank  of  a  provincid  capital, 
and  even  in  the  present  depressed  condition  of  Per- 
sia, it  is  a  city  of  from  2i".'l  «»  to  ;{0,o:>i)  inhab- 
itants. The  dews,  curiously  enough,  regard  it  as 
tbe  residence  of  Ah  tsuerus  (Xerxes?)  —  which  is 
in  Scripture  declared  to  be  Susa  (Esth.  i.  2,  ii. 
Ac)— and  sht)w  within  its  precincts  the  tombs  of 
Esther  and  Mordecai  (Ker  Porter,  vol.  ii.  pp.  10"»- 
110).  It  is  not  distinguished  by  any  remarkable 
j>eculiarities  from  other  oriental  cities  of  the  same 
size. 

The  Echatana  of  the  l>ook  of  Tobit  is  thought 
by  Sir  II.  IUwlinson  to  l>e  the  northern  city  (see 
At.  S»:  Jmtrn.  x.  pt.  i.  pp.  117-141).      G.  II. 

ECCLKSIASTES  (H^np,  Koht'kth:  '£* 
KKriffiaffT^s'-  hrcirti'iitr*).    I.   Title.  —  The  title 
of  this  book  is  taken  from  the  name  by  which  the 
son  of  David,  or  the  writer  who  personates  him, 
sjieaks  of  himself  throughout  it.    The  apparent 

anomaly  of  the  feminine  termination  P.,  indi- 
cates that  the  abstract  noun  has  l>een  transferred 
from  theotlice  to  the  person  holding  it  (Gesen.  s.  r. ), 
ami  has  thus  Wome  capable  of  use  as  a  masculine 
projier  name,  a  change  of  meaning  of  which  we 
lind  other  instances  in  So/i/tcrrth  (Neh.  vii.  57), 
fix-ltrr. ali  I'Kzr.  ii.  .r»7):  and  hence,  with  the  single 
exception  of  lvvl.  vii.  27,  the  noun,  notwithstand- 
ing its  form,  is  used  throughout  in  the  masculine. 
Kwold,  however  (/'»tt.  Ili>U.  iv.  18:>),  eonnecu 

termination  with  the  noun  H^P 
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(wisdom),  understood,  and  supposes  a  poetic  license 
In  the  use  of  the  won!  as  a  kind  of  svmUilic  proper 
name,  appealing  to  Prov.  xxx.  1,  xxxi.  1,  as  ex- 
amples of  a  like  usage.    As  connected  with  Die 

root  brf|"J,  "  to  call  together,"'  and  with  bn[7, 

M  assembly,"  the  word  has  been  applied  to  one  who 
speaks  publicly  in  an  assembly,  and  there  is,  to  say 
the  least,  a  tolerable  agreement  in  favor  of  this 
interpretation.  Thus  we  have  the  comment  of  the 
Midrash,  stating  that  the  writer  thus  designates 
himself,  "  becau.*c  his  words  were  spoken  in  the 
assembly"  (quoted  in  Preston's  Eccttsi>t*tt*,  note 
on  i.  J);  the  rendering  'LKK\7)<natTT-f)$  by  the 
LXX. ;  the  adoption  of  this  title  by  Jerome  (  frit/, 
in  Keel. ),  as  meaning  "  qui  cuetum,  •'.  t.  eccloiam 
congregat  quern  nos  ntmenpare  possumus  L'ou- 
cionatorem ;  "  the  use  of  "Prediger"  by  Luther, 
of  "  Preacher "  iu  the  Authorized  Version.  On 

the  other  hand,  taking  bnjl  in  the  sense  of  col- 
lecting things,  not  of  summoning  persons,  and  led 
perhajxs  by  his  inability  to  see  in  Lite  book  itself 
any  greater  unity  of  design  than  in  the  chapters 
of  Proverbs,  (irotius  (in  Kecks,  i.  1)  lias  suggested 
2uva0pot<TT(is  (coiiipiltr)  as  a  better  cquiv:dent. 
In  this  he  has  l>ecn  followed  by  Herder  and  .lahn. 
and  Mendelssohn  has  adopted  the  sune  rendering 
(notes  on  i.  1.  and  vii.  27,  in  Preston),  seeing  in 
it  the  statement  partly  that  the  writer  had  com- 
piled the  sayings  of  wise  men  who  had  gone  before 
hiru,  partly  that  he  was,  by  an  inductive  process, 
gathering  truths  from  the  facts  of  a  wide  expe- 
rience. 

II.  Ginonicity.  —  In  the  Jewish  division  of  the 
books  of  the  Old  Testament,  Ix-clestastes  ranks  as 
one  of  the  five  Megilloth  or  llolls  [Hihi.k|,  and  its 
position,  as  having  canonical  authority,  appears  to 
have  been  recognized  by  the  Jews  from  the  time 
in  which  the  idea  of  a  canon  first  presented  itself. 
We  find  it  in  all  the  Jewish  catalogues  of  the 
sacred  books,  and  from  them  it  has  been  received 
universally  by  the  Christian  <  hureh.  .Some  sin- 
gular passages  in  the  Talmud  indicate,  however, 
that  the  recognition  was  not  altogether  unhesita- 
ting, and  that  it  was  at  least  questioned  how  far 
the  book  was  one  which  it  was  expedient  to  place 
among  the  Scriptures  that  were  read  publicly. 
Thus  we  find  the  statements  (Mishna,  Shnbbat, 
t.  x.,  quoted  by  Mendelssohn  in  Preston,  p.  74; 
Midrash,  fol.  114  a;  Preston,  p.  13)  that  "the 
wise  men  sought  to  secrete  the  book  KofitktJi,  be- 
cause they  found  in  it  words  tending  to  heresy," 
and  "  words  contradictory  to  each  other;  "  that  the 
reason  they  did  not  secrete  it  was  "  because  its 
beginning  and  end  were  consistent  with  the  law;  " 
that  when  they  examined  it  more  carefully  they 
time  to  the  conclusion,  "  We  have  looked  closely 
into  the  book  Kt>1ultlh,  and  discovered  a  meaning 
in  it."  The  chief  interest  of  such  passages  is  of 
course  connected  with  the  inquiry  into  the  plan  and 
teaching  of  the  l»ook,  but  they  are  of  some  impor- 
tance also  as  indicating  that  it  must  have  com- 
mended itself  to  the  teachers  of  an  earlier  genera- 
tion, either  on  account  of  the  external  authority  by 
which  it  was  sanctioned,  or  liecause  they  had  a 
:!earer  insight  into  its  meaning,  and  were  less 
itartled  by  its  apparent  difficulties.  Traces  of  this 
sontroversy  are  to  l>c  found  in  a  singular  discussion 
Between  the  schools  of  Shammai  and  Hillel,  turning 
mi  tlie  question  whether  the  book  Kohtleth  were 
and  m  the  comments  on  that  question  by 


R.  Ob.  de  Rartcnora  and  Maimomdes  (Sureunoi 
iv.  341) ). 

III.  Author  and  Ditte. —  The  questions  of  tlx 
authorship  and  the  date  of  this  book  are  so  closely 
connected  that  they  must  be  treated  of  together 
and  it  is  obviously  impossible  to  discuss  the  point* 
which  they  involve  without  touching  also  on  an 
inquiry  into  the  relation  in  which  it  stands  U 
Hebrew  literature  generally. 

The  hypothesis  which  is  naturally  suggested  by 
the  account  that  the  writer  gives  of  himself  in  ch. 
i.  and  ii.  is  that  it  was  written  by  the  only  "son 
of  David"  (i.  1 ),  who  was  "king  over  Israel  in 
Jerusalem  "  (i.  12).  According  to  this  notion  w* 
have  in  it  what  may  well  be  allied  the  Confi»*i >m» 
of  King  Solomon,  the  utterance  of  a  repentance 
which  some  have  even  ventured  to  compare  with 
that  of  the  51st  Psalm.  Additional  internal  evi- 
dence has  beeu  found  for  this  belief  in  the  language 
of  vii.  2o-28,  as  harmonizing  with  the  history  of  1 
K.  xi.  3,  and  in  an  interpretation  (somewhat  forced 
lierhaps)  which  refers  iv.  13-15  to  the  murmurs  of 

|  the  people  against  Solomon  and  the  popularity  of 
JerotHiam  as  the  leader  of  the  people,  already  rec- 
ognized as  their  future  king  (Mendelssohn  and 
Preston  in  lor.).  The  belief  that  Solomon  was) 
actually  the  author  was  't  need  hardly  be  said, 

i  received  generally  by  the  Itabbiuic  commentator* 
and  the  whole  series  of  Patristic  writers.  The 
apparent  exceptions  to  this  in  the  passages  by  Taj- 
mudic  writers  which  ascrii>e  it  to  Hczekiah  (Boba 
Bnlhra,  c.  i.  fol.  15),  or  Isaiah  (SltnUh.  H.ikkab. 
fol.  6ti  b,  quoted  by  Michaelis),  can  hardly  be  un- 
derstood as  implying  more  than  a  share  in  the 
work  of  editing,  like  that  claimed  for  the  "  men  of 
Hezekiah"  in  Prov.  xxv.  1.  Grotius  (Put/,  in 
F.rrUs.)  was  indeed  almost  the  first  writer  who 
called  it  in  question,  and  started  a  different  hypoth- 
esis. It  can  hardly  be  said,  however,  that  this 
consensus  is  itself  decisive.  In  questions  of  this 
kind  the  later  witnesses  mid  nothing  to  the  au- 
thority of  the  earlier,  whose  testimony  thev  simply 
rejieat,  and  unless  we  had  clearer  knowledge  than 
we  have  as  to  the  sources  of  information  or  critical 
discernment  of  those  by  wht.m  the  Itelief  was 
adopted,  we  ought  not  to  look  cu  their  ncceptance 
of  it  as  closing  all  controversy.  The  book  which 
bears  the  title  of  the  "  Wisdom  of  Solomon " 
asserts,  both  by  its  title  and  its  language  (vii.  1- 

!21),  a  claim  to  the  same  authorship,  and,  though 
the  absence  of  a  Hebrew  original  led  to  its  exclusion 
from  the  Jewish  canon,  the  authorship  of  Solomon 
was  taken  for  granted  by  all  the  early  Christian 
writers  who  quote  it  or  refer  to  it,  till  Jerome  had 
asserted  the  authority  of  the  Hebrew  text  as  the 
standard  of  c.inonieity,  and  by  not  a  few  afterwards. 
It  may  seem,  however,  as  if  the  whole  question 
were  settled  for  all  who  recognize  the  inspiration 
of  Scripture  by  the  statement,  in  a  canonical  and 
inspire*!  l>ook,  as  to  its  own  authorship.  The  book 
purports,  it  is  said  (Preston,  I'rvlty.  in  F.ccUt.  p. 
5),  to  l>c  written  by  Solomon,  and  to  doubt  the 
literal  accuracy  of  this  statement  is  to  call  in  ques- 
tion the  truth  and  authority  of  Scripture.  It  ap- 
pears questionable,  however,  whether  we  can  admit 
an  a  priori  argument  of  this  character  to  be 
decisive.  The  hypothesis  that  every  such  statement 
in  a  canonical  book  must  be  received  as  literally 
true,  is,  iu  fact  an  assumption  that  inspired  writers 
were  deltarred  from  forms  of  composition  which 
were  open,  without  blame,  to  others.  In  the  liter 
ature  of  every  other  nation  the  form  of  personate* 
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where  there  is  no  animus  dtcijiiritdi, 
oas  been  recognized  as  a  legitimate  channel  tor  the 
expression  of  opinions,  or  the  quasi-dramatic  repre- 
sentation of  character.  Why  should  we  venture 
on  the  assertion  tJiat  if  adopted  by  the  writers  of 
the  Old  Testament  it  would  have  made  them  guilty 
of  a  falsehood,  and  been  inconsistent  v  ith  their 
inspiration '{  The  question  of  authorship  does  not 
involve  that  of  canonical  authority.  A  book  written 
by  Solomon  would  not  necessarily  be  inspired  and 
canonical.  There  is  nothing  that  need  startle  us 
in  the  thought  that  an  inspired  writer  might  use 
a  liberty  which  has  liecn  granted  without  hesita- 
tion to  the  teachers  of  mankind  in  every  age  and 
country. 

The  preliminary  difficulty  l>eing  so  far  removed, 
wc  can  enter  on  the  objections  which  have  been 
urged  against  the  traditional  Iwlief  by  Crotius  and 
later  critics,  and  the  hyj>otheses  which  they  have 
substituted  for  it.  In  the  alwnce  of  adequate 
external  testiraouy,  these  are  drawn  chiefly  from 
the  book  itself. 

1.  The  language  of  the  book  is  said  to  be  incon- 
sistent witli  the  Mief  that  it  was  written  by  Solo- 
mon. It  lnjlongs  to  the  time  when  the  older 
Hebrew  was  Ijecoming  largely  intermingled  with 
Aramaic  forms  and  words  <  Cretins,  De  Wettc, 
Kwald,  and  nearly  the  whole  scri.a  of  Cerman 
critics),  and  as  such  takes  its  pLice  in  tlie  latest 
group  of  books  of  the  Old  Testament,  along  with 
Kzra,  Xehemiah,  Daniel,  Ksther:  it  is  indeed  more 
widely  ditferent  frotu  the  language  of  the  older 
liooks  than  any  of  them  (Kwald).  Hie  prevalence 
of  abstract  forms  again,  characteristic  of  the  lan- 
guage of  Kcclesiastes,  is  urged  as  Iwlonging  to  a 
Liter  j>eriod  than  that  of  Solomon  in  the  develop- 
ment of  Hebrew  thought  and  language.  The 
answers  given  to  these  objections  by  the  defenders 
of  the  received  belief  are  (Preston,  KccUi.  p.  7), 
(i)  that  many  of  what  we  call  Aramaic  or  Chaldee 
torms  may  have  belonged  to  the  [>eriod  of  pure 
Hebrew,  though  they  have  not  come  down  to  us  in 
uiy  extant  writings;  and  {!>)  that  so  far  as  they 
are  foreign  to  the  Hebrew  of  the  time  of  Sdomon, 
be  may  have  learnt  them  from  his  "strange  wives," 
or  from  the  men  who  came  as  ambassadors  from 


2.  It  has  been  asked  whether  Solomon  would 
have  been  likely  to  s|»eak  of  himself  as  in  i.  12,  or 
to  describe  with  bitterness  the  misery  and  wrong 
»f  which  his  own  misgovcniment  had  been  the 
»ausc,  as  in  iii.  10,  iv.  1  (Jahn,  Kin/,  ii.  p.  840). 
<  hi  the  hypothesis  that  he  was  the  writer,  the  whole 
book  is  an  acknowledgment  of  evils  which  he  had 
jccisioued,  while  yet  there  is  no  distinct  confession 
ami  repentance.  The  question  here  raised  is,  of 
course,  worth  considering,  but  it  can  hardly  1* 
I  joked  on  as  leading  in  either  direction  to  a  conclu- 
sion. There  are  forms  of  satiety  and  self-reproach, 
of  which  this  half-sad,  half-scornful  retrospect  of  a 
man's  own  life  —  this  utterance  of  bitter  words  by 
which  he  is  condemned  out  of  his  own  mouth  —  is 
the  most  uatural  expression.  Any  individual  judg- 
ment on  this  point  cannot,  from  the  nature  of  the 
^ase,  be  otherwise  than  subjective,  and  ought  tnere- 
fore  to  bias  our  estimate  of  other  evidence  as  .ttle 
M  possible. 

■I.  It  has  l»een  urged  that  the  state  of  society 
Tidicated  in  this  book  leads  to  the  same  conc'usi'jji 
is  it*  language,  and  carries  us  to  a  period  after  the 
return  from  the  Babylonian  Captivity,  when  the 
lews  wire  enjoying  comparative  freedom  from  inva 
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sion,  but  were  exposed  to  the  evils  of 
ment  under  the  satraps  of  the  Persian  king  (Kwald, 
Poet.  Jiuc/itr ;  Keil,  Kinl.  in  dm  A.  T.  under 
KccUs.).  The  language  is  throughout  tliat  of  a 
man  who  is  surrounded  by  many  ibrms  of  misery 
(iii.  Hi,  iv.  1,  i.  H,  vii>.  11,  ix.  12).  There  are 
sudden  and  violent  changes,  the  servant  of  to-day 
becoming  the  ruler  of  to-morrow  (x.  5-7).  All 
this,  it  is  said,  agrees  with  the  glimpses  into  the 
condition  of  the  Jews  under  the  Persian  empire  in 
Kzra  and  Xehemiah,  and  with  what  we  know  as  to 
the  general  condition  of  the  provinces  under  iU 
satraps.  The  indications  of  the  religious  condition 
of  the  |>eople,  their  formalism,  aud  much-speaking 
(v.  1,  2),  their  readiness  to  evade  the  performance 
of  their  vows  by  casuistic  excuses  (v.  Ji ),  represent 
in  like  manner  the  growth  of  eviLs,  the  germs  of 
which  appeared  soon  after  the  Captivity,  and  which 
we  find  in  a  fully  developed  form  in  the  prophecy 
of  Malic  hi.   In  addition  to  this  gcucral  resemblance 

there  is  the  agreement  between  the  use  of  TTS^Sn 

for  the  "angel"  or  priest  of  Cod  (v.  0,  Kwald,  in 
l<>c.),  and  the  recurrence  in  Malachi  of  the  terms 

nirTN  TfS^Q,  tlie  "angel"  or  messenger  of  the 

I/inl,  as  a  synonym  for  the  priest  (Mai.  ii.  7),  the 
true  priest  l>eiiig  tlie  great  agent  in  accomplishing 
( iod's  purposes.  Significant,  though  not  conclusive, 
in  either  direction,  is  the  absence  of  all  reference  to 
any  contemporaneous  prophetic  activity,  or  to  any 
Messianic  hofics.  This  might  indicate  a  time  be- 
fore such  ho|ies  had  become  prevalent  or  after  they 
were,  for  a  time,  extinguished.  It  might,  on  the 
other  hand,  lie  the  natural  result  of  the  experience 
through  which  the  son  of  David  had  passed,  or  fitly 
Lake  its  place  in  the  dramatic  jiersonation  of  such 
a  character.  The  use  throughout  the  book  of 
Klohim  instead  of  Jehovah  as  the  divine  Xame, 
though  characteristic  of  the  book  as  dealing  with 
the  problems  of  the  universe  rather  than  with  the 
relations  lx-twecn  the  l»rd  Cod  of  Israel  and  his 
|ieople,  and  therefore  striking  as  an  idiosyncrasy, 
leaves  the  question  as  to  date  nearly  where  it  was. 
The  indications  of  rising  questions  as  to  the  end 
of  man's  life,  and  the  constitution  of  his  nature, 
of  doubts  like  those  which  afterwards  developed 
into  Saddueeeism  (hi.  l'J-21 ),  of  a  copious  literature 
connects!  with  those  questions,  confirm,  it  is  urged 
(Kwald j.  the  hypothesis  of  the  Liter  date.  It  may 
I*  added  too,  that  the  absence  of  any  reference  to 
such  a  work  as  this  in  the  enumeration  of  Solomon's 
writings  in  1  K.  iv.  Ji2,  tends,  at  least,  to  the  same 
conclusion. 

In  this  case,  however,  as  in  others,  the  arguments 
of  recent  criticism  are  stronger  against  the  tradi 
tional  belief  than  in  support  of  any  rival  theory, 
and  the  advocate*  of  that  belief  might  almost  1« 
content  to  rest  their  ease  upon  the  discordant 
hypotheses  of  their  opjioiients.  On  the  assumption 
that  the  U>ok  lielongs,  not  to  the  time  of  Solomon, 
hut  to  the  period  subsequent  to  the  Captivity,  the 
dates  which  have  lieen  assigned  to  it  occupy  a  rang* 
of  more  than  .J(K)  years.  Crotius  supjH>ses  Zerul»- 
habel  to  l>e  referred  to  in  xii.  11,  as  the  "(hie 
Shepherd"  (Comm.  in  /  cries,  in  loc.),  and  so  far 
agrees  with  Keil  (link  it  tiny  in  tits  A.  T. ),  whe 
fixes  it  in  the  time  of  Kzra  and  Xehemiah.  Kwald 
ami  De  Wctte  conjecture  the  close  of  the  period  of 
Persian  or  the  commencement  of  that  of  Macedonian 
rule;  Bert  hold  t,  the  period  between  Alexander  the 
Creat  and  Antioehus  Kpiphanes;  Hitzig,  circ.  204 
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B.  c;  Hartmann,  the  time  or  the  Maccabees.  On 
the  other  hand  it  must  be  remembered  in  compar- 
ing these  discordant  theories  that  the  main  facta 
relied  upon  by  these  critics  as  fatal  to  the  tradi- 
tional belief  arc  compatible  with  any  date  subse- 
quent to  the  Captivity,  while  they  are  inconsistent, 
unless  we  admit  the  explanation,  given  as  above, 
by  Preston,  with  the  notion  of  the  Salomouic 
authorship. 

1 V".  I  Lin.  —  The  Ijook  of  Ecclesiastes  comes  be- 
fore us  as  beiug  conspicuously,  among  the  writings 
of  the  O.  T.,  the  great  stumbling-block  of  com- 
mentators. Elsewhere  there  are  different  opinions 
as  to  the  meaning  of  single  passages.  Here  there 
is  the  widest  possible  divergence  as  to  the  plan  and 
ptir|*>se  of  the  whole  book.  The  passages  already 
quoted  from  the  Mishna  show  that  some,  at  least, 
of  the  liabbinical  writers  were  perplexed  by  its 
teaching  —  did  not  know  what  to  make  of  it  —  but 
gave  way  to  the  authority  of  men  more  discemh 
than  themselves, 
ever,  that  this 

were  not  read  by  any  one  under  the  age  of  thirty 
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point  out  the  secret  of  a  true  blessedness  in  tin 
midst  of  all  the  distractions  and  sorrows  of  the 
world  as  consisting  in  a  tranquil,  calm  enjoyment 
of  the  good  that  comes  from  God  {Pott.  Buch.  ir. 
180). 

The  variety  of  these  opinions  indicates  sufficiently 
that  the  book  is  as  far  removed  as  possible  from  the 
character  of  a  formal  treatise.  It  is  that  which  it 
professes  to  )>e  —  the  confession  of  a  man  of  wide 
experience  looking  luck  upon  his  past  life  and  look- 
ing out  upon  the  disorders  and  calamities  which 
surround  him.  .Such  a  man  does  not  set  forth  his 
premises  and  conclusions  with  a  logical  complete- 
ness. While  it  may  be  true  that  the  absence  of  a 
formal  arrangement  is  characteristic  of  the  Hebrew 
mind  in  all  stages  of  its  development  (Lowth,  tie 
Sac.  Poet.  Jhb.  l'ra-1.  xxiv.),  or  that  it  was  tin 
special  mark  of  the  declining  literature  of  the  period 
that  followed  the  captivity  vKwald,  J'ott.  Buch.  W. 


p.  177),  it  is  also  tnte  that  it  belongs  generally  to 
The  traditional  statement,  how- ;  all  writings  that  are  addressed  to  the  spiritual 
among  the  scriptures  winch  [  rather  than  the  intellectual  element  in  man's  nature, 

and  that  it  is  found  accordingly  in  many  of  the 


(Cm'/.  Sue,  Ainmntt  in  kecks.,  but  with  a  •«  nescio  greatest  works  that  have  influenced  the  spiritual 
ubi  "  as  to  his  authority),  indicates  the  continuance  |  life  of  mankind.  In  proj>ortion  as  a  man  has 
of  the  old  difficulty,  and  the  remarks  of  Jerome 
(Pi-af.  in  KccUs.,  C*nnm.  in  Pedes,  xii.  L'f)  show 
that  it  was  not  forgotten.    Little  can  be  gathered 

from  the  series  of  Patristic  interpreters.    The  book  '  mastering  them  so  as  to  bring  them  under  a  acien 


out  of  the  region  of  a  traditional,  easily-systematized 
knowledge,  and  has  lived  under  the  influence  of 
great  thoughts  —  possessed  by  them,  yet  hardly 


is  comparatively  seldom  quoted  by  them.  No 
attempt  is  made  to  master  its  plan  and  to  enter 
into  the  spirit  of  its  writer.  The  charge  brought 
by  l'hilastrius  of  Brescia  (cire.  380)  against  some 
heretics  who  rejected  it  as  teaching  a  false  morality, 
shows  that  the  obscurity  which  had  been  a  stum- 
bling-block to  Jewish  teachers  was  not  removed  for 
Christians.  The  fact  that  Theodore  of  Mopsuestia 
was  accused  at  the  Fifth  General  Council  of  calling 
in  question  the  authority  and  inspiration  of  this 
Iwok,  as  well  as  of  the  Canticles,  indicates  that  in 
this  respect  as  in  others  he  was  the  precursor  of 
the  spirit  of  modern  criticism.  Hut  with  these 
exceptions,  there  are  no  traces  that  men's  minds 
were  drawn  to  examine  the  teachings  of  the  book. 
When,  however,  we  descend  to  the  more  recent 
developments  of  criticism,  we  meet  with  an  almost 
incredible  divergence  of  opinion.  Luther,  with  his 
broad  clear  insight  into  the  workings  of  a  man's 
i>cart,  sees  in  it  (Prtrf.  in  PccUs.)  a  noble  "  I'olitica 
vel  O^conomica,"  leading  men  in  the  midst  of  all 
the  troubles  and  disorders  of  human  society  to  a 
true  endurance  and  reasonable  enjoyment.  Grotius 
(Pixef.  in  Pedes.)  gives  up  the  attempt  to  trace 
in  it  a  plan  or  order  of  thought,  and  finds  in  it 
only  a  collection  of  many  maxims,  connected  more 
or  less  closely  with  the  great  problems  of  human 
Qfr,  analogous  to  the  discussion  of  the  different 
definitions  of  happiness  at  the  opening  of  the 


title  classification — are  we  likely  to  find  this  ap- 
parent want  of  method.  The  true  utterances  of  such 
a  man  are  the  records  of  his  struggles  after  truth, 
of  his  occasional  glimpses  of  it,  of  bis  ultimate  dis- 
covery. The  treatise  Je  Jmitatione  L'/iristi,  the 
Ptntt;t»  of  Pascal,  Augustine's  Conftssions,  widely 
as  they  differ  in  other  points,  have  this  feature  iu 
common.  If  the  writer  consciously  reproduces  the 
stages  through  which  he  has  passed,  the  form  he 
adopts  may  either  be  essentially  dramatic,  or  it 
may  record  a  statement  of  the  changes  which  have 
brought  him  to  his  present  state,  or  it  may  repeat 
and  renew  the  oscillations  from  one  extreme  to 
another  which  had  marked  that  earlier  experience. 
Tbe  writer  of  Ecclesiastes  has  adopted  and  inter- 
woven both  the  latter  methods,  and  hence,  in  part, 
the  obscurity  which  has  made  it  so  preeminently 
the  stumbling-block  of  commentators.  He  is  not  a 
didactic  moralist  writing  a  homily  on  Virtue.  He 
is  not  a  prophet  delivering  a  message  from  the  Ix>rd 
of  Hosts  to  a  sinful  jieople.  He  is  a  man  who  has 
sinned  in  giving  way  to  selfishness  and  sensuality, 
who  has  paid  the  penalty  of  that  sin  in  satiety  and 
weariness  of  life;  in  whom  the  mood  of  spirit,  over- 
reflective,  indisposed  to  action,  of  which  .Shakespeare 
has  given  us  in  Hamlet,  Jaques,  Kichard  II..  three 
distinct  examples,  has  become  dominant  in  its 
darkest  form,  but  who  has  through  all  this  been 
under  the  discipline  of  a  divine  education,  and  hat 


Xicomachean  Ethics.  Some  (of  whom  Warburton  I  learnt  from  it  the  lesson  which  God  meant  to  teach 
may  be  taken  as  the  ty|*\  Works,  vol.  iv.  p.  154)  {  him.  What  that  lesson  was  will  be  seen  frcm  an 
lave  setn  in  the  language  of  iii.  18-21,  a  proof  that 
»he  belief  iu  the  immortality  of  the  sold  was  no 
part  of  the  transmitted  creed  of  Israel.  Others 
(Patrick,  Desvoeux,  Davidson,  Mendelssohn)  con- 
tend that  the  special  purpose  of  the  l>ook  was  to 
wsert  that  truth  against  the  denial  of  a  sensual 
skepticism.  Others,  the  Liter  German  critics,  of 
whotu  Ewald  may  1*  taken  as  the  highest  and  best 
type,  reject  these  views  as  partial  and  one-sided, 
and  whde  admitting  that  the  Inxik  contains  the 
of  later  systems,  both  Pharisaic  and  Sad- 
th'at  the  object  of  the  writer  wa*  to 


examination  of  the  lunik  itself. 

leaving  it  an  o[*-n  question  whether  it  is  possible 
to  arrange  the  contents  of  this  book  (as  Knster  and 
Vaihinger  have  done)  in  a  carefully  balanced  series 
of  strophes  and  antistrophes,  it  is  tolerably  clear 
that  the  recurring  burden  of  '*  Vanity  of  vanities  " 
ami  the  teaching  which  recommends  a  life  of  calrc 
enjoyment,  mark,  whenever  they  occur,  a  kind  o» 
halting-place  in  the  succession  of  thoughts,  it  ** 
the  summing  up  of  one  cycle  of  experience;  the 
sentence  passed  upon  one  phase  of  life.  Taking 
this,  accordingly,  as  our  guide  we  may  look  ou  Um 
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vbole  book  as  billing  into  five  divisions,  each,  to  a 
certain  extent,  miming  parallel  to  the  others  in  its 
aider  and  results,  and  closing  with  that  which,  in 
its  position  no  less  than  its  substance,  is  ••  the  con- 
clusion of  the  whole  matter." 

(1.)  Ch.  i.  and  ii.  This  portion  of  the  book 
more  tliau  any  other  hasThe  character  of  a  |)ersonal 
confession.  The  Preacher  starts  with  reproducing 
the  phase  of  despair  and  weariness  into  which  his 
experience  had  led  him  (i.  2,  .'$).  To  the  man  who 
is  thus  satiated  with  life  the  order  and  regularity 
of  nature  are  oppressive  (i.  4-7  J ;  nor  is  he  led,  as 
in  the  UOth  Psalm,  from  the  thim,^  that  are  transi- 
tory to  the  thought  of  One  whose  years  are  from 
iternity.  lu  the  midst  of  the  ever-recurring  changes 
he  finds  no  progress.  That  which  seem*  to  be  new 
is  but  the  re|>etitiou  of  the  old  u.  8-11}.  Then, 
having  laid  bare  the  depth  to  which  he  had  fallen, 
he  retraces  the  path  by  which  he  had  travelled 
thitherward.  First  he  had  sought  after  wisdom  as 
that  to  which  (iod  seemed  to  call  him  (i.  13),  but 
the  pursuit  of  it  was  a  son-  travail,  and  there  was 
no  satisfaction  in  its  possession.  It  could  not 
remedy  the  least  real  evil,  nor  make  the  crooked 
straight  (i.  !."»).  The  first  experiment  in  the  search 
after  happiness  had  failed,  and  he  tried  another.  It 
was  one  to  which  men  of  great  intellectual  gifts 
and  high  fortunes  arc  coutiually  tempted  —  to  sur- 
round himself  with  all  the  appliances  of  sensual 
enjoyment  and  vet  in  thought  to  hold  himself  above 
it  (ii.  l-!»),  making  his  very  voluptuousness  part 
of  the  experience  which  was  to  enlarge  his  store  of 
wisdom.  This — which  one  may  perhaps  call  the 
Goethe  idea  of  life  —  was  what  now  possessed  him. 
Hut  this  also  failed  to  give  him  |<eace  (ii.  11 ).  Had 
he  not  then  exhausted  all  human  exfierience  and 
found  it  profitless  ii.  12 .)?  If  for  a  moment  he 
found  comfort  in  the  thought  that  wisdom  excelleth 
folly,  and  that  lie  was  wise  (ii.  13,  14),  it  was  son 
darkened  again  by  the  thought  of  death  (ii.  lo). 
The  wise  man  dies  as  the  fool  (ii.  lti).  This  in 
enough  to  make  even  him  who  has  wisdom  hate 
all  his  lalmr  and  sink  into  the  outer  darkness  of 
despair  (ii.  2D).  Vet  this  very  despair  leads  to  the 
remedy.  The  first  section  closets  with  that  which, 
in  different  forms,  is  the  main  lesson  of  the  book  — 
to  make  the  best  of  what  is  actually  around  one 
fii.  24)  —  to  substitute  for  the  reckless  feverish 
pursuit  of  pleasure  the  calm  enjoyment  which  men 
*iay  yet  find  both  for  the  senses  and  the  intellect, 
'his,  so  far  as  it  goes,  is  the  secret  of  a  true  life: 
wis  is  from  the  hand  of  (iod.  On  even  thing  else 
tlwre  ia  written,  as  before,  the  sentence  that  it  is 
vanity  and  vexation  of  spirit. 

(2.)  Ch.  iii.  1-vi.  1).  The  order  of  thought  in 
Jiis  section  has  a  different  starting-point.  One 
who  looked  out  upon  the  infinitely  varied  phenomena 
of  man's  life  might  yet  discern,  in  the  midst  of 
that  variety,  traces  of  an  order.  There  are  times 
and  seasons  for  each  of  them  in  its  turn,  even  as 
there  are  for  the  vicissitudes  of  the  world  of  nature 
(iii.  1-8).  Hie  heart  of  man  with  its  changes  is 
the  mirror  of  the  universe  (iii.  1 1 ).  at- 1  is,  like  that, 
inscrutable.  And  from  this  there  comes  the  same 
conclusion  as  from  the  personal  exDerienee.  (  ;.hnly 
to  accept  the  changes  and  chances  of  life,  entering 
into  whatever  joy  they  bring,  as  otie  accepts  thv 
leder  of  nature,  this  is  the  wa>  A  jieace  (iii.  13  >. 
The  thought  of  the  ever-recurring  cycle  of  nature, 
which  had  before  Iwen  irritating  and  disturbing, 
whispers  the  same  lesson.  If  wo  suffer,  others 
before  us  (iii.  15).    God  ia  seeking 
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out  the  past  and  reproducing  it.  If  men  repeal 
injustice  and  oppression,  God  also  in  the  appointed 
season  repeats  his  judgments  (iii.  ]»»,  17).  It  is 
true  that  this  thought  has  a  dark  as  well  as  a 
bright  side,  and  this  cannot  le  ignored.  If  men 
come  and  pass  away,  subject  to  laws  and  cl: 
like  those  of  the  natural  world,  then,  it  would 
man  has  no  preeminence  above  the  lieast  (iii.  PJ). 
One  end  happens  to  all.  All  are  of  the  dust  and 
return  to  dust  again  (iii.  20).  There  is  no  imme- 
diate denial  of  that  conclusion.  It  was  to  that 
that  the  preacher  s  experience  and  reftVction  had 
led  him.  Hut  even  on  the  hyjiotbesis  that  the 
personal  lwing  of  man  terminates  with  his  death, 
lie  has  still  the  same  counsel  to  give.  Admit  that 
all  is  darkness  beyond  the  grave,  and  still  there  is 
nothing  letter  on  this  side  of  it  than  the  temper 
of  a  tranquil  enjoyment  (iii.  22).  Hie  transition 
from  this  to  the  opening  thoughts  of  ch.  iv.  seems 
at  first  somewhat  abrupt.  Hut  the  l'reacher  is 
retracing  the  paths  by  which  he  hail  liecn  actually 
led  to  a  higher  truth  than  that  in  which  he  had 
then  rested,  and  he  will  not,  for  the  sake  of  a 
formal  continuity,  smooth  over  its  ruggeduess.  The 
new  track  on  which  he  was  entering  might  have 
seemed  less  promising  than  the  old.  Instead  of  the 
self-centred  search  after  happiness  he  looks  out 
upon  the  miseries  and  disorders  of  the  world,  and 
learns  to  sympathize  with  suffering  (iv.  1).  At 
first  this  does  but  multiply  his  perplexities.  The 
w  orld  is  out  of  joint.  Men  are  so  full  of  misery  that 
death  is  better  than  life  (iv.  2).  Successful  energy 
exposes  men  to  envy  (iv.  4).  Indolence  leads  to 
jjoverty  (iv.  .*>).  Here  too  he  who  steers  clear  of 
l»oth  extremes  has  the  l>est  |K>rtion  (iv.  fi).  The 
man  who  heap*  up  riches  slain  Is  alone  without 
kindred  to  share  or  inherit  them,  and  loses  all  the 
blessings  and  advantages  of  human  fellowship  (iv. 
S-12).  Ami  in  this  survey  of  life  on  a  large  scale, 
as  in  that  of  a  personal  experience,  there  is  a  cycle 
which  is  ever  king  repeated.  The  old  and  foolish 
king  fields  to  the  young  man,  jioor  and  wise,  who 
steps  from  his  prison  to  a  throne  (iv.  13,  14).  Hut 
he  too  h:is  his  successor.  There  are  generations 
without  limit  before  him,  and  shall  be  after  him 
(iii.  1."),  10).  All  human  greatness  is  swallowed 
up  in  the  great  stream  of  time.  The  owning  of 
ch.  v.  again  presents  the  appearance  of  abruptness, 
but  it  is  because  the  survey  of  human  life  takes  a 
yet  wider  range.  The  eye  of  the  Preacher  passes 
from  the  dwellers  in  palaces  to  the  worshippers  in 
the  Temple,  the  devout  and  religious  men.  Have 
they  found  out  the  secret  of  life,  the  path  to  wisdom 
and  happiness?  The  answer  to  that  question  i« 
that  there  the  blindness  and  folly  of  mankind  show 
themselves  in  their  worst  forms.  Hypocrisy,  un- 
seemly prayers,  idle  dreams,  broken  vows,  God's 
messenger,  the  Priest,  mocked  with  excuses  —  that 
was  what  the  religion  which  the  Preacher  witnessed 
presented  to  him  (v.  l-o).  The  command  "  rear 
thou  God,"  meant  that  a  man  was  to  take  no  |«rt 
in  a  religion  such  as  this.  Hut  that  command  also 
suggested  the  solution  of  another  problem,  of  that 
prevalence  of  injustice  and  oppression  which  had 
U-fore  weighed  down  the  spirit  of  the  inquirer. 
AIkivc  all  the  tyranny  of  petty  governors,  above  the 
might  of  the  king  himself,  there  was  the  jiower  of 
the  h.ghest  (v.  8);  and  his  judgment  was  manifest 
even  ii  pop  earth.  Was  there  after  all  so  great  an 
inequality:  Was  God's  purpose  that  the  <»«*h 
should  be  for  all,  really  counteracted  (v.  f»)V 
the  rich  man  with  his  cares  and  fears  happier  tbtc 
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the  laboring  man  whose  deep  was  sweet  without 
riches  (v.  10-12)?  Was  there  aMthing  |>erinaneni 
in  that  wealth  of  his  ?  l>id  he  uot  leave  the  world 
uaked  as  he  entered  it?  And  if  so,  did  not  all  this 
bring  the  inquirer  round  to  the  same  conclusion  as 
before  ?  Moderation,  self-control,  freedom  from  ail 
disturbing  ptissious,  these  are  the  conditions  of  tlie 
maximum  of  happiness  which  is  |>ossible  for  man 
on  earth.  I>et  this  Iks  received  as  from  (iod.  Not 
the  outward  means  only,  but  the  very  capacity  of 
enjoyment  is  his  gift  (v.  18,  19).  Short  as  life 
may  1*,  if  a  man  thus  enjoys,  he  makes  the  most 
of  it.  (iod  approves  and  answers  his  cheerfuhiess. 
Is  not  this  better  than  the  riches  or  length  of  days 
on  which  men  set  their  hearts  (vi.  1-5 )?  All  are 
equal  in  death;  all  are  nearly  equal  in  life  (vi.  6). 
To  feed  the  evej  with  what  is  actually  liefore  them 
is  better  than  the  ceaseless  wanderings  of  the  spirit 
(vi.  U) 

(.J.)  Oh.  vi.  10-viii.  15.  So  far  the  lines  of 
thought  all  seemed  to  converge  to  one  result.  The 
ethical  teaching  that  grew  out  of  the  wise  man's 
experience  had  in  it  something  akin  to  the  higher 
forms  of  Epicureanism.  Hut  the  seeker  could  not 
rest  in  this,  and  found  himself  beset  with  thoughts 
at  once  more  troubling  and  leading  to  a  higher 
truth.  The  spirit  of  man  looks  before  and  after, 
ami  the  uncertainties  of  the  future  vex  it  (vi.  12). 
A  good  name  is  better,  as  l>eing  more  permanent, 
than  riches  (vii.  1);  death  is  better  than  life,  the 
house  of  mourning  than  the  house  of  feasting  (vii. 
2).  Self-command  and  the  spirit  of  calm  endur- 
ance are  a  better  safeguard  against  vain  specula- 
tions than  any  form  of  eirioynicnt  (vii.  8,  9,  10). 
This  wisdom  is  not  only  a  defense,  as  lower  tilings, 
in  their  measure  may  be,  but  it  gives  life  to  them 
that  have  it  (vii.  12).  So  far  there  are  signs  of  a 
clearer  insight  into  the  end  of  life.  Then  comes 
an  oscillation  which  carries  him  liock  to  the  old 
problems  (vii.  15).  Wisdom  suggests  a  half-so- 
lution of  them  (vii.  18),  suggests  also  calmness, 
caution,  humility  in  dealing  with  them  (vii.  22); 
but  this  again  is  followed  by  a  relapse  into  the 
bitterness  of  the  sated  pleasure-seeker.  The  search 
after  wisdom,  such  as  it  had  l>een  in  his  ex|>erience, 
had  led  only  to  the  discovery  that  though  men 
were  wicked,  women  were  more  wicked  still  (vii. 
2H-2U).  The  repetition  of  thoughts  that  had  ap- 
|)cared  before,  is  perhaps  the  natural  consequence 
of  such  an  oscillation,  and  accordingly  in  eh.  viii. 
we  find  the  seeker  moving  in  the  Kinie  round  as 
licfore.  There  are  the  old  reflections  on  the  misery 
of  man  (viii.  fl),  and  the  confusions  in  the  moral 
order  of  the  universe  (viii.  10,  11),  the  old  conclu- 
sion that  enjoyment  (such  enjoyment  as  is  com- 
l*atible  with  the  fear  of  God)  is  the  only  wisdom, 
viii.  15. 

(4.)  Ch.  viii.  lG-xii.  8.  After  the  pause  im- 
plied in  his  again  arriving  at  the  lesson  of  v.  15, 
the  I 'readier  retraces  the  hist  of  his  many  wan- 
derings. This  time  the  thought  with  which  he 
started  was  a  profound  conviction  of  the  inability 
uf  man  to  unravel  the  mysteries  by  which  he  is 
surrounded  (viii.  17);  of  the  nothingness  of  man 
•then  death  is  thought  of  as  ending  all  things  <ix. 
3-0);  of  tlie  wisdom  of  enjoying  life  while  we  may 
<ix.  7-10);  of  the  evils  which  affect  nations  or  in- 
dividual man  (ix.  11,  12).  The  wide  cx|>erience  of 
die  Preacher  suggests  sharp  and  pointed  sayings  as 
c  these  evils  (x.  1-20).  each  true  and  weighty  in 
Wseif,  but  uot  leading  him  on  to  any  (inner  stand- 
pig -ground  or  clearer  solution  if  the  problems 
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which  oppressed  him.  It  is  here  that  the  traces  of 
plan  and  method  in  the  book  seem  most  to  fail  as. 
Consciously  or  unconsciously  the  writer  teaches  at 
how  clear  an  insight  into  tlie  follies  and  sins  of 
mankind  may  coexist  with  doubt  and  uncertainty 
as  to  the  great  ends  of  life,  and  give  him  no  help 
in  his  pursuit  after  truth.  In  ch.  xi.,  however,  the 
progress  is  more  rapid.  Tlie  tone  of  the  Preacher 
becomes  more  tliat  of  direct  exhortation,  and  he 
speaks  in  clearer  and  higher  notes.  The  conclu- 
sions of  previous  trains  of  thought  are  not  contra- 
dicted, but  are  placed  under  a  new  law  and  brought 
into  a  more  harmonious  whole.  The  end  of  man  s 
life  is  not  to  seek  enjoyment  for  himself  only,  but 
to  do  good  to  others,  regardless  of  the  uncertainties 
or  disap|x)intments  that  may  attend  his  efforts  (xi. 
1-4).  His  wisdom  is  to  remember  that  there  are 
tilings  which  he  cannot  know,  problems  which  bs 
cannot  solve  (xi.  5),  to  enjoy,  in  the  brightness  of 
his  youth,  whatever  blessings  God  l*»tows  on  him 
(xi.  11).  But  ljcynnd  all  these  there  lie  the  days 
of  darkness,  of  failing  powers  and  incapacity  for 
enjoyment :  and  the  joy  of  youth,  though  it  is  not 
to  be  crushed,  is  yet  to  lie  tempered  by  the  thought 
that  it  cannot  Last  for  ever,  and  that  it  too  is  sub- 
ject to  God's  law  of  retribution  (xi.  0,  10).  The 
secret  of  a  true  life  is  that  a  man  should  consecrate 
tlie  vigor  of  his  youth  to  God  (xii.  1).  It  is  well 
to  do  that  before  the  night  comes,  before  the  sk»w 
decay  jf  age  lienumbs  all  the  faculties  of  sense  (xii. 
2,  0),  before  the  spirit  returns  to  (iod  who  gave 
it.  The  thought  of  that  end  rings  out  once  more 
the  knell  of  the  nothingness  of  all  things  earthly 
(xii.  8):  but  it  leads  also  to  "the  conclusion  of  the 
whole  matter,"  to  that  to  which  all  trains  of  thought 
and  all  the  exjxriences  of  life  had  been  leading  the 
seeker  after  wisdom,  that  to  fear  God  and  keep 
his  commandments"  was  the  highest  good  attain- 
able; that  the  righteous  judgment  of  (iod  would  in 
the  end  fulfill  itself  and  set  right  all  the  seeming 
disorders  of  the  world  (xii.  Vi,  14). 

If  one  were  to  indulge  conjecture,  there  would 
perhaps  be  some  plausibility  in  the  hypothesis  that 
xii.  8  had  been  the  original  conclusion,  and  that 
the  epilogue  of  xii.  9-14  had  been  added,  either  by 
another  writer,  or  by  the  same  writer  on  a  subse- 
quent revision.  The  verses  (0-12)  have  the  char- 
acter of  a  panegyric  designed  to  give  weight  to 
the  authority  of  the  teacher.  The  two  that  now 
stand  as  the  conclusion,  may  naturally  have  orig- 
inated in  the  desire  to  furnish  a  clew  to  the  per- 
plexities of  the  liook,  by  stating  in  a  broad  intelli- 
giMe  form,  not  easy  to  l>e  mistaken,  the  truth  which 
had  liefore  heen  latent. 

If  the  representation  which  has  lieen  given  of 
the  plan  and  meaning  of  the  book  be  at  all  a  true 
one,  we  find  in  it,  no  less  than  in  the  l>ook  of  Job, 
indications  of  the  struggle  with  the  doubts  and 
difficulties  which  in  all  ages  of  the  world  hare  pre- 
sented themselves  to  thoughtful  observers  of  the 
condition  of  mankind.  In  its  sharp  sayings  and 
wise  counsels,  it  may  present  some  striking  affinity 
to  the  Proverbs,  which  also  U-ar  the  name  of  tht 
son  of  David,  but  the  resemblance  is  more  in  lorm 
than  in  substance,  and  in  its  essential  character  it 
agrees  with  that  great  inquiry  into  the  mysteries  of 
God's  government  which  the  drama  of  .lob  bring! 
liefore  us.  There  are  indeed  characteristic  differ- 
ences. In  the  one  we  find  the  highest  and  Iwldcrf 
forms  of  Hebrew  poetry,  a  sustained  unity  of  At 
sign;  in  the  other  there  are,  as  we  have  seen 
changes  and  oscillations,  and  the  styU-  seldom  rk« 
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»bov<5  the  rhythmic  character  of  proverbial  forms 
speech.  The  writer  of  th<j  Iwok  of  Job  deals 
with  the  great  mystery  presented  by  the  suffering* 
of  the  righteous,  and  writes  as  one  who  has  known 
those  sufferings  in  their  intensity.  In  the  words 
of  the  Preacher,  we  trace  chiefly  the  weariness  or 
satiety  of  the  pleasure-seeker,  and  the  failure  of  all 
schemes  of  life  but  one.  In  spite  of  these  differ- 
ences, however,  the  two  hooks  illustrate  each  other. 
In  both,  though  by  very  diverse  (nth*,  the  inquirer 
is  led  to  take  refuge  (.as  all  great  thinker*  haw  ever 
done';  in  the  thought  that  (iod's  kingdom  is  infi- 
nitely great,  and  that  man  knows  but  the  smallest 
fragment  of  it;  that  he  must  refrain  from  things 
which  are  too  high  for  hirn  and  lie  content  with 
that  which  it  is  given  him  to  know,  the  duties  of 
his  own  life  and  the  opj*»rt  unities  it  presents  for 
his  doing  the  will  of  tlod. 

Literature.  —  Kvery  commentary  on  the  Itible 
m  a  whole,  every  introduction  to  the  study  of  the 
(>.  T.,  contains  of  course  some  materials  for  the 
history  and  interpretation  of  this  as  of  other  books. 
It  is  not  intended  to  notice  these,  unless  they  pos- 
sess some  special  merit  or  interest.  As  having 
that  claim  may  l>e  specified  the  commentary  by 
Jerome  addressed  to  Paula  and  Lustochiuni.  as 
giving  an  example  of  the  Patristic  interpretation  of 
the  lxK>k  now  before  us;  the  preface  and  annota- 
tions of  flrotius  ( ttjtp.  vol.  iii.)  as  representing  the 
earlier,  the  translation  and  notes  of  Lwald  [Poet, 
finch,  vol.  iv.)  as  giving  the  latt-r  result*  of  phil- 
osophical criticism.  The  Critiri  Stc-i  here,  as 
elsewhere,  will  lie  found  a  great  storehouse  of  the 
opinions  of  the  Hiblical  scholars  of  the  10th  and 
17th  centuries.  The  sections  on  Iv-elesiastcs  in  the 
Introductions  to  the  ( ).  T.  by  I'.ichhorn  De  Weite, 
•lalm,  Hiivernick.  Keil,  Davidson,  will  furnish  the 
reader  with  the  opinions  of  the  chief  recent  crities 
of  Germany  as  to  the  authorship  and  meaning  of 
the  lxxjk.  Among  the  treatises  specially  devoted 
to  this  subject  may  lie  mentioned  the  charweteristic 
Comment  ■■try  by  Luther  already  referred  to  ("/'/>. 
vol.  ii.  Jena,  158  ) that  by  Anton.  <  'orranus  in 
the  10th  century,  interesting  as  one  of  the  earliest 
attempts  to  trace  a  distinct  plan  and  order  in  it, 
and  as  having  l>een  adopted  by  llishop  Patrick  as 
the  basis  of  his  interpretation;  the  A<>w>t  tti'»>t.<  in 
Koheltth  by  J.  |)rusius,  164.">:  the  Pransitiinn  awl 
tVote.i  of  Moses  Mendelssohn,  published  in  (Jennan 
by  liabe  (Anspach,  1771):  the  Ph ii. <>•"/)/, lr  il  awl 
Critictl  Fus  ty  on  /■><•,'<  si'i.<r,s  by  Deswux  fl>.nd. 
1 760),  written  chiefly  to  meet  the  attacks  of  skep- 
tics, and  to  assert  that  the  d ■•ctrine  of  the  book  is 
that  of  the  Immortality  of  the  Sold;  the  Srti<>'i>t 
of  Maldonatus,  letter  known  for  his  C<>mtnenttry 
in  the  (jotpeh  (Paris.  1707).  the  commentaries  of 
Knohel  (lipipzig,  1840),  Zirkel  lAViirzb.  17!>2 ). 
Schmidt,  J.  L.  <  h.  (H'JD.  Nachtigal,  J.  <  h.  (Malle. 
I7!»S),  Van  dcr  Pal  in  (1784  i.  Kaiser  <  Lrlmg.  1H-J  { ), 
KiVter  (1841).  I'inbreit  ("Got  ha.  ISIS.;  and  the 
article  by  Vaihinger.  in  the  Stn  I.  uwl  Krit.  of 
ISIS  [translated,  with  modification,  in  the  M>tU- 
;<ii*t  <^nc.  Her.  for  April  and  Julv.  lSi!»].  Lng- 
liih  Dililicd  literature  is  comparitively  liarreu  in 
re  ation  to  this  hook,  and  the  only  noticeable  recent 
mtitributions  to  its  cxegcis  are  the  C»m mm/  try 
>y  Stuart,  the  transLitioii  of  Mendelssohn  with 
Prolegomena,  Ac,  hv  Preston  (Cambridge,  IS.VTi  1 
»nd  the  Attempt  to  <7Wc'irV  the.  lto»k  of  Prrl.fi- 
u'n  by  Holden.  As  growing  out  of  the  attempt 
o  fathom  iff  meaning,  though  not  taking  the  form 
criticism  ir  exegesis,  may  lie  mentioned  the  me-  ' 
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trieal  paraphrases  which  are  (bund  among  the  work* 
of  the  minor  Knglish  poets  of  the  17th  century,  of 
which  the  most  memorable  are  those  by  Quarter 
(1645)  and  Sandys  (1048).  K.  II.  P. 

•  Other  in ,rk*  or  Liter  editions.  —  Prof.  Stuart 
( Comment  (try  on  Fcclenastet,  edited  and  revised 
by  P.  I).  <'.  liobbins.  1864),  without  admitting  all 
the  objections  to  S>lomon's  authorship  of  the  book 
to  be  valid,  regards  the  arguments  urged  for  thai 
new  insufficient  to  establish  the  claim.  He  sup- 
fwscs  the  author  of  the  liook  to  be  unknown,  but 
maintains  its  canonicity  to  l«  unquestionable,  "The 
l»>ok  of  Keelesiastcs  .  .  .  has  a  claim  to  the  place 
which  it  holds  as  one  of  the  inspired  writings.  .  .  . 
There  the  book  is,  in  the  midst  of  the  Hebrew 
Scriptures;  and  there  it  has  been,  at  least  ever 
since  the  js'iiod  when  the  Hebrew  canon  was  closed. 
There  at  all  events  it  was,  when  our  Saviour  anil 
the  Apostles  declared  the  Jewish  Scriptures  to  be 
of  Divine  origin  and  authority."  For  his  views  cn 
this  |>oint  expressed  more  fully,  see  his  Hist,  of  ths 
U.  T.  Canon,  p.  148  fT. 

We  have  commentaries  also,  in  addition  to  those 
mentioned  almve,  from  Lwald,  Pie  Jtirhter  de-i  Al- 
ien PnwUt,  Theil  iv.  Uniting.  1847,  2«  Autl. 
Theil  ii..  1867),  Hcrzfeld  (lH-'ls^,  Hitzig  (in  the 
Kurzytf.  I  x>y.  Ifawlh.  Lief,  vii.,  18  47 1,  Heilig- 
stedt  (continuation  of  Maurer,  iv.  sect.  ii.  1848), 
Uurger  (18.*<4),  Philipffson  (Pie  /ttraelititche  /7i/»«7, 
iii.  18.V4),  Lister  (LS.m),  Wangenmann  (18-j6), 
Vaihinger  (18o8>.  I lengsteiil^rg  ( ISoO.  Lug.  trans, 
in  Clark  »  For.  Ph.ol.  Fihr.  Win.  I860),  L.  Young 
(Phila.  1800),  D.  Castelli  ( //  libra  del  Cvhttet, 
trad,  iltl  tus'o  thrairo  am  iutrot/.  crtt.  r  note,  Pisa, 
IS'iii).  and  (i.  K.  Xoyes  (.1  Xtw  Pratt*,  of  Job, 
Led,  fia*;g  ami  Cmtirl, .«.  mth  Intrtxluctum*  awl 
Satm,  3d  ed.,  ISoston,  1807).  The  H-ttoriral  «wi 
Initial  Pontine nt iry  of  tiinsburg  (I/md.  1861), 
a  valuable  work,  contains  a  good  history  of  the 
earlier  and  later  literature  of  the  book,  liinsburg 
writes  also  the  article  Fecit. <i  tste.i  in  Kitto's  Cycl. 
of  HV-t.  Literature,  (.td  ed..  \M-p.  Vaihin'gei 
writes  the  article  PrttHytr  Sahtmo  in  Herzogs 
/i»  al-F.ncykt.  xii.  Mg-106,  worthy  of  attention  es- 
|iecially  for  its  minute  anal \  sis  of  the  contents  of 
Koheleth.  P.leek's  section  (  Finl.  in  <las  A.  T.  |>.  »;4 1 
tf.)  summarizes  the  results  of  a  careful  study  of  the 
questions  relating  to  this  lunik.  (See  also  Herbst's 
Pint,  in  die  I, til.  Srhriftm.  ii.  2ll-,J.')4,  edited  by 
Wclte,  18.V2.)  Dr.  Xonllieimer  has  an  elaUirate 
article  on  the  Phih'ffdiy  of  FccU»la*tt*  in  the 
Amer.  ltd.l.  /?,■/»< w.  for  July  1848,  xii.  l,.»7-l,i;i. 
S«*»  also  (iurlitt,  Zur  FrkUiruny  dm  Hucha  A'o- 
hthth,  in  the  n„,l  Stud.  u.  AVi/.,  18(;r,.  pp.  421- 
444.  The  L\X.  translation  of  LYclesiastes,  tciys 
Hle<*k,  is  remarkable  for  its  literal  adherence  in  the 
Hebrew  text.  It  is  so  slavish  at  time*  in  this  re- 
sj>cct  (e.  y.  vii.  as  to  be  ungrammatical  and 
unintelligible.  Such  tnuisl.itions  have  a  sjMviid 
value  as  vouchers  for  the  condition  of  the  text  on 
which  they  are  founded. 

Di-an  SUnlcv's  remarks  on  this  com|s>sition 
evince  his  characteristic  critical  skill,  as  well  as 
j¥)wer  of  elegant  expression.  As  to  the  author, 
he  understands  that  the  anonymous  writer  or 
••Preacher"  in  l><  lesiastes  personates  Solomon. 

I  were  can  lie  no  doubt  that  l>clesiast«s  cmlfOdiea 
the  sentiments  which  were  IwTieved  to  have  pr.»- 
ce»sl.s|  fr»m  Solomon  at  the  close  of  his  life,  and 
therefore  must  lie  taken  as  the  Hebrew,  Scriptural 
representation  of  his  last  lessons  to  the  world  " 
(//«Wv  of  the  Jtu-Uh  Church,  ii.  281).  H« 
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;harncterLz€9  the  scope  and  structure  of  the  writ- 
ing thus:  "As  the  book  of  Job  is  couched  in  the 
form  of  a  dramatic  argument  between  the  patri- 
arch and  his  friends  —  as  the  Song  of  Song*  is  a 
dramatic  dialogue  between  the  I<nver  and  the  Be- 
loved One,  so  the  book  of  Ecclesiastcs  is  a  drama 
of  a  still  more  tragic  kind.  It  is  an  interchange 
of  voices,  higher  and  lower,  mournful  and  joyful, 
within  a  single  human  soul.  It  is  like  the  struggle 
between  the  two  principles  in  the  F.pistle  to  the 
Romans.  It  is  like  the  question  and  answer  of 
the  'Two  Voices'  of  our  modern  j»oet.  It  is  iike 
the  perpetual  strophe  and  autistrophc  of  Pascal'* 
Petuees.  .  .  .  Hrery  speculation  and  thought  of  the 
human  heart  is  heard,  and  exprcs«cd,  and  recog- 
nized in  turn.  The  conflicts  which  in  other  parts 
of  the  Mible  (comp.  es|»eeially  I's.  lxxxviii.  5,  <;.  12. 
18,  and  lxxxix.  4*!-o0)  arc  confined  to  a  single 
verse  or  a  single  chapter,  are  here  expanded  to  a 
whole  book  "  (j.p.  282,  283).  We  have  space  only 
f<T  the  concluding  jiaragraph.  "There  is  a  vet 
simpler  and  nobler  summary  of  the  wide  and  varied 
experience  of  the  manifold  Conns  of  human  life,  as 
represented  in  the  greatness  and  the  fall  of  Solomon. 
It  is  not  '  vanity  of  vanities,'  it  is  not  '  rejoice  and 
be  merry,'  it  is  not  euni  'wisdom  and  knowledge, 
and  many  proverbs,  and  the  words  of  the  wise,  even 
words  of  truth.'  'Of  making  many  books  then*  is 
iki  end,  and  much  study  is  a  weariness  of  the  flesh. 
I  jet  us  hear  the  conclusion  of  the  whole  matter.' 
For  all  students  of  ecclesiastical  history,  for  all 
students  of  theology,  for  all  who  are  aUmt  to  1^- 
religious  teachers  of  others,  for  all  who  are  entangled 
in  the  controversies  of  the  present,  there  are  no 
lietter  words  to  be  remembered  than  these,  viewed 
in  their  original  and  immediate  application.  They 
are  the  true  answer  to  all  |ierplcxitie*  respecting 
ICcclesiastes  ami  Solomon;  they  are  no  less  the  true 
answer  to  all  perplexities  aliout  human  life  itself. 
4  Fear  Cod  and  keep  his  cominaudinents ;  fortius 
is  the  whole  duty  of  man.  For  Cod  shall  bring 
every  work  into  judgment,  with  every  secret  thinir, 
whether  it  be  good,  or  whether  it  i>c  evil'  (Keel, 
xii.  12-14)."  II. 

ECCLESIASTICUS,  the  title  given  in  the 
Litin  Version  to  the  Isjok  which  is  called  in  the 
Scptuagint  Tin:  Wisixnt  of  J  km: s  tiik  Son  or 
SntACH  {"S,o(pta  'Itj<tuD  v'tov  1ipa.\  [Sin.  Scipax]- 
A.  C. ;  2o«f»/o  Sfipax,  lb  ilutinus,  Wis.  <  >rig. 
Horn,  in  Sam.  xviii.  .1:  "In  libro,  qui  apud  nos 
quidem  inter  S;domonis  volumina  hal»eri  solct.  et 
pfcltsinstirus  ([\c\,  apud  Cnrcos  vero  Sojiii  ntln 
Jtsu  filii  Sii'irli  appellatur,  script um  est  .  .  ."). 
The  word,  like  many  others  of  Creek  origin,  ap- 
pears to  have  heen  adopted  in  the  African  dialect 
{e.  y.  Tertull.  tie  Pwlir.  c.  22,  p.  43.">i.  and  thus  it 
ii. ay  have  Urn  applied  naturally  in  the  I'tius  l.o- 
liwt  to  a  church  rendiuyJ*>ok ;  and  when  that 
translation  was  adopted  by  Jerome  yl'rof  in  I. thru 
Sol.  juxta  I. XX.  x.  4H1.  ed.  Miguel,  the  local  title 
1-ecniie  current  throughout  the  Wot.  where  the 
l.«m%  was  iiuwt  used.  The  right  explanation  of  the 
word  is  given  by  Hufinns,  who  remarks  that  "it 
does  not  designate  the  author  of  the  book,  but  the 
chiracter  of  the  writing,"  as  publicly  used  in  the 


a  The  reading  of  Cod.  A.  and  six  other  MS8.  is 
mnarkable:  'I. vl.  5.pix  'F.A*^'aP  (2  MSS  T.A<a- 
(a,xx;  AM.  1  MS.  ■l^<a;ap.,v)  b-Upo*;.  if.  r>hh.  p. 

ti.  Tlie  word*  are  wanting  in  the  S«>  riac  and 
tmbie.  I •  n t  are  supported  by  all  other  authorities. 

•  •  T.i  it  tUu  work  was  writUiu  in  Hebrew  and  not  I 
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services  of  the  Church  ( Comm.  in  Syntb.  |  88. 
"Sapientia,  qua?  dicitur  filii  Sirach  .  .  .  apud 
Latinos  hoc  ipso  gcnerali  vocabulo  Eccksiasticm 
apjiellatur,  quo  vocabulo  non  auctor  I i belli  wa 
script unt'  qualitas  cognominaU  est  ").  The  speck, 
application  by  Kufinus  of  the  general  name  of  the 
class  (rct'Uti'iiiici  as  opposed  to  canonici)  to  the 
single  Ux)k  may  l«e  explained  by  its  wide  popularity. 
Athauasiits.  for  instance,  mentions  the  liook  (f.p. 
/'(.</.  sub  fin.)  as  one  of  those  "  framed  by  the 
fathers  to  be  read  by  those  who  wish  to  1*  in- 
structed UaTTjx«r<r0ai)  in  the  word  of  godliness." 
According  to  Jerome  (Praf.  in  Libr.  Sai.  ix. 
1242)  the  original  Hebrew  title  was  Proverb* 

iirbrS,  cf.  inf.  §  9);  and  the  Wisdom  of  Si 
rach  shared  with  the  canonical  l>ook  of  I'roverl* 
and  the  Wisdom  of  Solomon  the  title  of  The 
H.*>k  of  all  Virtufg  iravdptTos  (rotpta,  ri  vara- 
ptrot.  Hieron.  /.  c.  Cf.  Kouth,  Hdl.  Sacr.  i.  278  \ 
in  the  Syriac  version  the  book,  is  entitled  The 
l>t*>k  if  Jtsns  (he  »m  of  Simeon  Astro  (i.  e.  the 
bound);  and  the  same  hook  is  called  the  Wisdom 
»f  the  Sitn  of  Asiro.  In  many  places  it  is  simply 
styled  Wisdom  (Orig.  in  Matt.  xiii.  §  4;  cf.  Clem. 
Ai.  Pad.  i.  8,  §§  till,  72,  Ac),  and  Jesus  Sirach 
(August,  ad  Sim/Ac.  i.  20). 

2.  The  writer  of  the  present  book  describes  him- 
self as  Jesus  (i.  e.  Joshua)  the  son  of  Sirach,  of 
Jerusalem"  (ch.  1.  27).  but  the  conjectures  whick 
have  been  made  to  fill  up  this  short  notice  are 
either  unwarranted  (e.  y.  that  he  was  a  physician 
from  xxxviii.  1-15)  or  absolutely  improbable  There 
is  no  evidence  to  show  that  he  was  of  priestly 
descent;  and  the  similarity  of  names  is  scirceiy  a 
plausible  excuse  for  confounding  him  with  the  llel- 
lenizing  high-priest  Jason  (2  Mace.  iv.  7-11 ;  Ceorg. 
Sync.  L'hrono'jr.  27«).    Iu  the  Talmud  the  name 

of  Ik-n  Sim  (S^D  )2.  for  which  pWD  U  a 
late  error,  .lost.  G'trh.  d.  Judenlh.  i.  311 1  occurs  in 
•K'vcr.d  places  as  the  author  of  proverbial  savings 
which  iu  part  are  parallel  to  sentences  iu  Kcclesias- 
ticus  (cf.  §  4 J,  but  nothing  is  said  as  to  his  date  or 
jicrson  [J i ..-i  s  tiik  So.\  ok  Snt.u  n],  and  tin- 
tradition  which  ascrilies  tne  authorshi]i  of  the  look 
to  I  Jiezer  (u.  c.  2'KI)  is  without  any  adequate 
foundation  (.lost,  a.  a.  O.  ;  yet  see  note  1).  The 
Palestinian  origin  of  the  author  is,  however,  sub- 
stantiated  by  internal  evidence,  t.  y.  xxiv.  10  f. 

3.  Hie  language  in  which  the  lsx-k  was  originally 
conqiosed  was  Hebrew  {'E$paitrrt',  this  may  mean, 
howeMT,  the  vernacul.ir  Ammatan  dialect,  John  v. 
2,  xix.  13,  Ac.)/>  This  is  the  express  statement 
of  the  Creek  translator,  and  Jerome  savs  {Prat',  in 
Lib,:  Sol.  1.  c.)  that  he  had  met  with  the  "lie 
lurw  "  text ;  nor  is  there  any  rea^m  to  tloubt  that 
he  s;iw  the  book  in  its  original  form.  The  internal 
diameter  of  the  present  I  ook  bears  witness  to  its 
foreign  source.  Not  only  is  the  st\le  Hebraistic  in 
general  form  (cf.  I.owth.  </<  ftcro  Pot  si,  xxiv.)  ai.d 
idiom  it.  y.  6tm'\iov  aiwvo\,  i-  lo:  ktiV^io  oiccKOt 
xxxviii.  34:  air<>  ■npoauirov  \6yov,  xix.  11;  cf. 
F.iehhoni,  /  //,/.  in  </.  A/*  l;.  p.  o7 )  as  distingtushed 
from  the  Creek  of  the  IntnHluction.  but  in  several 
instances  it  is  possible  to  point  out  mistakes  and 

Aramatiu  is  sbowu  h\  the  fact  that  t tie  numcrouj 
<luotations  from  it  preservisl  in  Ar'ttnfran  icr</mp.«,  ai 
the  Talmud  and  Midnnhim.  are  nearly  »11  in  pun 
llebn-w.  Sec  Zun*.  Go'trvlttnsll.  Vortr.  ./.  Judm,  J 
104  ;  Oinsburn,  art.  ErdcsuuMuas  in  kino's  • 
EiU.  Ltt  .  »i  ed.,  i.  724.  A. 
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»ns  which  are  cleared  up  by  the  re.  0D**ruet  ion 
rf  the  Hebrew  phrases:  t.  <j.  xxiv.  25-27,  i;  «p»s, 

i.  e.  "}'V2  for  "IS??,  as  Am.  viii.  8;  xliii.  b. 

•"Hll,  uV,  CT^<  fffAiji^  (ci.  Eichhorn,  /.  c.  ,- 
Ewald.  OVjcA.  </.  l'<Jir$  l*r.  iv.  2!>!>  n.b 

4.  Nothing  however  remains  of  the  original 
proverbs  of  Ben  Sira  except  the  few  fragments  in 
pure  Hebrew  (.Inst.  <,t*ch.  d.  Jwhnth.  i.  -ill  n.) 
which  occur  in  the  Talmud  and  Liter  Kahhinic 
writers  ;  and  even  these  may  have  f-een  derived 
from  tradition  and  not  from  any  written  collection." 
The  Greek  translation  incorjiorated  in  the  I. XX., 
which  is  probably  the  source  fmm  which  the  other 
translation*  were  derived,  was  made  by  the  grand- 
son of  the  author  in  Egypt  "in  the  re-i^n  of 
Eucrgetes,''  b  for  the  instruction  of  th<>v>  ••  in  a 
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strange  country 


wh. 


>  were  nrevun 


Islv 


prepared  to  live  after  the  law.''  The  date  which 
is  thus  given  is  unfortunately  ambiguous.  Two 
kings  of  Egypt  l*>re  the  surname  Euergetea.  l'tol. 
III.,  the  son  and  successor  of  l'tol.  II.  I'hiladelphus. 
B.  r.  247-222:  and  l'tol.  VII.  l'hyseon,  the  brother 
of  l'tol.  VI.  l'hilotn.-tor,  h.  r.  170-117.  And  the 
noble  eulogy  on  "Simon  the  sou  of  Unias,  the 
high-priest,"  who  is  dcscrUs-d  an  the  last  of  the 
great  worthies  of  Israel  eh.  I.I,  and  apf«rently  re- 
moved only  by  a  short  interval  from  the  times  of 
the  author,  is  affected  by  a  similar  ambiguity,  so 
that  it  cannot  lie  used  absolutely  to  fix  the  reign 
in  which  the  translation  was  made.  Simon  I.,  the 
»nn  of  Onias,  known  by  the  title  of  the  Just,  was 
high  priest  aliout  310-2W)  n.  c,  and  Simon  II., 
also  the  sou  of  Onias,  held  the  same  office  at  the 
time  when  l'tol.  IV.  1'hilopator  endeavored  to  force 
an  entrance  into  the  Temple,  n.  c.  217  i'-i  .Maec. 
i.  2).  Some  have  consequently  supjxised  that  the 
reference  is  to  Simon  the  .lust,  and  that  the  grand- 
ion  of  hen  Siraeh,  who  is  stipjiosed  to  have  been 
his  younger  euntem|»ir.iry,  lived  in  the  reign  of 
I'tolemy  III.  {.lahn,  Vaihiuger  in  ller/og's  ttirijkl. 
».  v.);  others  again  have  applied  tiie  eulogy  to 
Simon  II.,  and  li\ed  the  truislatiou  in  the  time  of 
i'tolemy  VII.  (Eichhorn.  I.im.  p.  :w  .  hut  U.th  su|h- 
jxisitions  are  attended  with  serious  difficulties.  The 
description  of  Simon  can  scarcely  apply  to  one  so 
little  distinguished  as  tiie  second  high-prii-t  of  the 
name,  while  the  first,  a  man  <>i  reprevnfative  dig- 
nity, is  passed  over  without  notice  in  the  li-«L  of  the 

"  The  "  Atphabtt,"  or  "  lioi.k  of  frn  S.r.i,"  which 
exUU  at  present,  is  a  Infer  compilation  Zina.  Goltn  l. 
\ur-r.  d.  Jwlr.n,  pp.  ]00-la">|  of  proverbs  in  lb-brew 
inl  Cli.ildco,  containing  Mime  genuine  fragment*, 
smong  much  that  is  worthless  i  l>uUes,  /{ti'Amnr'ir 
Minnrntfir ,  p  31  fT  ).  Ben  Sira  is  called  In  (lie  prcf  ice 
the  son  of  Jeremiah  The  savings  are  collected  by 
Dukes,  I.  t.  p.  »J7  IT  Tii.'V  «lTer  parallels  to  Ecclus. 
lii.  21,  vi.  fi,  ix.  8  IT  ,  xi.  1,  xiii  15.  xxv.  2,  *xvi. 
1,  xxx.  23,  xxniii.  1.  4,  H,  xtii  D  f 

Sirnc.  PrtU.  (V  y<xp  T-ji  cVyiotu  iroi  Tp<aK0>rrw  !tu 
int  rail  Ei'<pyrToi/  ^acriAe.u^.  7rci4>ii'y«jT)fl<i^  *n  Aiyvirro*' 
.  .  .  .  It  i.«  .strati>r<*  that  i\nv  •loubt  shou'ei  have  hecn 
rnis«|  about  the  intAtiln£  of  the  words,  which  tan 
only  be,  that  the  trsnslaU.r  in  his  tlnrtv -eighth  year 
came  to  Eftypt  during  the  reign  of  Kuerp-tes  .  "  thomrh 
It  is  impofvible  now  to  (rive  any  explanation  of  the 
Ipeciflcation  of  his  a^-  The  translation  .if  Kichhoru 
7.  t.  p.  40).  and  iwv.  ral  others,  '  in  the  thirty-eighth 
»«ir  of  the  reign  of  Eucrget<-«,"  is  absolutely  at  Tfiri- 
nc*  with  the  grammatical  structure  of  the  sentence. 

•  l"hfl  ?eptuagint  funii^hes  abumkvnt  examples  of 
'to construction  which  is  here  pronounced  im|Kjssiljlc. 
fhe  folh  wlng  list  eoutaini  jouw  which  do  not  appw 


lienefactors  of  his  nation.  And  on  the  other  hand 
the  manner  in  which  the  translator  ttpeaks  of  tit* 
Alexandrine  version  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  the 
familiarity  which  he  shows  with  its  language  (e.  g. 
xliv.  1«,  Evux  M*TtT«ff»j,  Gen.  v.  24;  cf.  Einde, 
ap.  Eichhorn,  p.  41,  42)  m  scarcely  consistent  with 
a  date  so  early  as  the  middle  of  the  third  century. 
I  mm  these  considerations  it  appears  best  to  com- 
bine the  two  viewj.  The  grandson  of  the  author 
w:w  already  [Kist  middle  age  when  he  came  to 
Egypt,  and  if  his  visit  took  place  early  in  tbe  reign 
of  I'tolemy  I'hyseon,  it  is  ijuite  possible  that  the 
lsx.k  it.^lf  was  written  while  the  name  and  person 
of  the  last  of  -  the  men  of  the  great  synagogue" 
were  still  familiar  to  his  countrymen.  c  Even  if 
the  date  of  the  book  be  brought  somewhat  lower, 
the  im|<ortaiice  of  the  position  which  Simon  the 
.hist  occupied  in  the  history  of  the  .lews  would  be 
a  sufficient  explanation  of  the  distinctness  of  his 
portnitsire:  and  the  political  and  social  troubles 
to  which  the  hook  alludes  (li.  fi.  12,  xxxvi.  fT)  seem 
to  point  to  the  disorders  which  marked  the  trans 
ft  rence  of  .Jewish  allegiance  from  I'-gypt  to  Syria 
rather  than  to  the  peri<sl  of  pro*|>erous  tranquillity 
which  was  enjoyed  during  the  supremacy  of  the 
earlier  Ptolemies  (c  li.  c.  200). 

5.  The  name  of  the  ( in-ek  translator  is  unknown. 
He  is  commonly  supposed  to  have  f>orne  the  same 
name  as  his  grandfather,  hut  this  tradition  renU 
only  on  conjecture  or  mistinderstanduig  (Jerome, 
1.  c.  in  f.  §  7:  [/'.« 'i//-Athan;u»ius.]  S'ywyw.  N. 
Scn/4.  printed  as  a  Prologue  in  the  C'oinp.  ed. 
and  in  A.  V.). 

U.  It  is  a  more  important  fact  that  the  book 
itself  apfienrs  to  re«.'(^nize  the  inc-oqioration  of 
earlier  collections  into  its  text.  Jesus  the  son  of 
Sirach,  while  he  claims  fur  himself  the  writing  of 
the  Isstk  '■  ixdpa£a)>  chanicterizes  his  father  as  one 
'•  who  poured  forth  a  shower  of  wisdom  i  ti»  w/udprja* 
fforUtay^  from  his  he-art ;  "  and  the  title  of  the  book 
in  the  Vatican  MS.  and  in  many  others  may  he 
more  than  a  familiar  abbreviation  <ao<pta  Sfipay. 
Vet  <  od  ('  has  irp6\oyof  2i^ax  combined  with 
the  usual  heading,  2.o<p.  'Iriaov  vi.  2.  )•  Itoiu  the 
very  nature  of  his  work  the  author  wxh  like  "a 
gleaner  after  the  graj>e-gathercrs  "  (xxxiii.  1H),  and 
Untschneider  has  endeavortsl  to  show  (p.  2S  ff ) 
fnmi  internal  discrepancies  of  thought  and  doctrine 
that  he  made  use  of  several  smaller  collections, 


to  have  b«ui  hitherto  noticed.  See  Hagjr.  i,  1.  ,V  Ty 
l*VT»<»r  «'t«i  iri  Saptiov  0a<rtAi'w<  :  H.  1  (i  15).  11  i  111) ; 
As  h.  1.  1,  if  Tii  ay&nt*  jiijri  irovK  !>f\>jtpo\i  <iti  Aapooir  ; 
i  i  ;  vii.  \,  iv  Tu>  TfTaprw  irr\  \aptiov  tov  fincriXiuti  ; 
I>.m.  ix.  1  (I. XX.),  irovs  wpturov  ciri  Aap<i'ov.  wherw 
rhcxlotion  has  iv  trpwrw  »"t»i  Aapvt'ov,  though  even 
\irr\'  the  Coinp.  iNlition  ami  the  Alex.  M.S.  insert  ini 
N-fore  i^H..^;  1  Mace.  xlii.  42,  irov%  npurov  in\ 
ioiwcrx  ipv.fp.«i<  ;  xiv.  27;  Jer.  xlvi  (Heb.  xxxix  ] 
2.  AMiue  4-1.  romp.  1  E*lr  ii.  1",  ilOf.  iv  it  roU  i*\ 
Apr a(>  p.'ov  Twe  \\<p<rwv  0acriA<u>v  \poeon;.  -Vs  Mr 
Westcott  adiultj  that  no  reason  can  be  giTen  for  tlia 
translator's  sfx^iticatioii  of  hi«  own  age.  It  is  not  surprts- 
iug  that  Kichhiim's  corist ruction  of  the  passage  sho-ili| 
Ik-  adopted  by  many  n-ccnt  writers,  xs  Hnirh  (  U>/>V»f.. 
Ishrt  ,hr  llht.ur,  p.  2»;7l.  I'alfrey,  iMvidson.  EwaM, 
Fritzsehe  ( Er<g  IIm  l'>,  v.  p.  xiii  ),  and  Uorowitt 
iDa*  Un  it  Jrua  Srari,,  p  2H.  n  )  A. 

<-  Tf  indis-d  the  Inscription  In  B.  "  Vie  117 «•/<•»«  of 
Sirn'K"  (so  also  EplpL  Urtr  vili.  ^  <r<xf>i'a  roe  lip/iy), 
as  aistlnguislusl  from  the  prayer  in  c  li  ('Iq^ou  vi.  2.; 
is  tiosed  upon  any  historic  tradition,  another  {reneratton 
will  be  added  to  carry  us  hick  to  the  first  f*iu»nU  at 
the  book.  8«§u. 
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differing  widely  in  their  character,  though  all  were 
purely  Hebrew  in  their  origin. 

7.  The  Syriac  and  Old  Utin  versions,  which 
latter  Jerome  adopted  without  alteration  (Prtrf. 
in  Libr.  Sal.  jiurtn  1.  XX.  |.  c.  .  .  .  "in  Kcclesias- 
tico,  queni  esse  Jcsu  filii  Siraeh  nullum  ignorat, 
calamo  tempcravi,  tantuininodo  (  am micas  scripturas 
emendarc  d»*iderans  ").  difler  considerably  from  the 
present  (J reek  text,  and  it  is  uncertain  whether 
they  were  derived  from  some  other  (ireek  recension 
(Kichhoni,  p.  84)  or  from  the  Hebrew  original 
(Hertholdt.  p.  2:104  rf.)«  The  language  of  the  1 
I«atin  version  present*  great  peculiarities.  Kven 
in  the  first  two  chapters  the  following  words  occur] 
which  are  found  in  im  other  part  of  the  Vulgate:  j 
dr/umti.,  (i.  13),  rtliui<mt<i*  (i.  17,  18,  20),  'a>m- 
fturlior  (i.  24),  inhmorntiu  (i.  88),  obiuctio  (ii.  2. 
v.  1,  10),  rtci:i>tibili»  (ii.  5)  The  Arabic  version 
is  directly  derived  from  the  Svriac  (Hretschn.  p. 
702  f.V 

8.  The  existing  flreek  MSS.  present  great  dis- 
crepancies in  onler.  and  numerous  interi>olations. 
The  arraiigeineiil  of  cc.  xxx.  23  —  xxxvi.  17  in  the 
Vatican  and  (  omplutensian  editions  Is  very  dif- 
ferent. The  l.nglish  version  follows  the  latter, 
which  is  sup|>orted  by  the  Lit  in  and  Syriae  versions 
against  the  authority  of  the  Uncial  MSS.  The 
extent  of  the  variation  is  seen  in  the  following 
table :  — 


Eif.  Com  p.  Lat. 
23  . 


.Syr.  E.  V. 


xxxi.,  xxxii  

Exxhl.  1-1*5,  irtpvirvyr*  ■ 
XXXlii  17  ff.  w«  KaXait,ufxtvo% 

xxxir.,  xxxv  

xxxvi.  1-11,  $uAa«  'Uku0 


El.  Vat.  A.  B.  C. 
xxxtii.  13,  Aa^irpA  *ap6i 

K.  T.  A. 

xxxiv.,  xxxv. 
xxxvi.  1-1.5. 
xxx.  25  ff. 
xxxl.,  xxxii. 
xxxilt.  1-13. 


iXXVl.  12  fl.  «ai  (taTfuAi)-  xxxvi.  17  ff. 

Tlie  most  important  intertiolations  are:  i.  5,  7; 
186,  21;  iii.  23;  iv.  2  56;  vii.  206;  x.  21;  xii.  Cc: 
xiii.  236;  xvi.  13.  16,  22<  ;  xvii.  5,  9,  16,  17",  18, 
21,  22c,  266;  xviii.  2\  3,  27c,  33c;  xix.  56,  G», 
156,  14'/.  18,  19,  21,23c;  xx.  3,  146,  176,  32;xxii. 
9,  10,  23c;  xxiii.  3c,  4c,  56,  28;  xxiv.  18,  24;  xxv. 
12,  26c;  xxvi.  19-27;  I.  296.  All  these  passages, 
which  occur  in  the  A.  V.  and  the  Comp.  texts,  are 
wanting  in  the  liest  MSS.  The  edition  of  the 
Syro-Hexaplaric  MS.  at  Milan,  which  is  at  present 
reported  to  lie  in  preparation  (1838),  will  probably 
suntrihute  much  to  the  establishment  of  a  sounder 
ext. 

0.  It  is  impossible  to  make  any  satisfactory  plan 
»f  the  l*»ok  in  its  present  shape.  'I  "he  Litter  |cirt. 
jh.  xlii.  15-1.  21,  Is  distinguished  from  all  that 
precede*  in  style  and  subject;  and  "the  praise  of 
noble  men "  (naripM  v^vos)  seems  to  form  a 
complete  whole  in  itself  (ch.  xliv.— I.  24).  The 
words  of  Jerome,  Piirf.  in  I.ihr.  .Si6wi.  ("Quorum 
priorem  [-waviptrov  Jesti  filii  Siraeh  librum)  He- 
I  raicum  rejs'ri,  non  l,t\l<  tintiiaim  tit  apud  Latinos, 
*x\  J'aralxjliis  pneiiotatum,  cui  juncti  erant  /.c- 


"  9  That  the  Latin  version  was  derived  from  the  (Jreek 
Fritwchc  f  Errs.  }landh.  v.  j>.  xxiv.)  regards  as  beyond 
all  question.  He  justly  remarks  that  the  supposition 
that  a  Lntiu  "--sion  wns  made  from  the  fbhrrw  at  ?o 
early  a  date  <tho  second  century)  would  tie  an  anach- 
ronism, ornt  lca.it  without  a  parallel,  and  that  all  the 
Internal  evidence  is  against  It.  He  considers  the  Syriac 
urston,  on  the  other  hand,  as  a  loose  paraphrase  of 
2»c  Greek,  with  man?  arbitrary  alterations,  omissions 
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eleri/uteset  Cnnticum  Canticorum,  tit  sirmlitudinra 
Salomonis  non  solum  librorum  uumero,  sed  etiazr 
materiarum  genere  coasjtiaret " ),  which  do  not 
appear  to  have  received  any  notice,  imply  that  the 
original  text  presented  a  triple  character  answering 
to  the  three  works  of  Solomon,  the  I'roverbs,  Kc- 
clesiastes,  and  Canticles ;  and  it  Is,  perhaps,  possible 
to  trace  the  prevalence  of  the  diflerent  types  of 
maxim,  reflection,  ami  song  in  successive  [tarts  of 
the  present  !>ook.  In  the  central  portion  of  the 
book  (xviii.  29,  iyKpirua  tvXyt,  (xxxv. 
xtpl  T,yovfxty<ny)  several  headings  are  introduced 
in  the  oldest  MSS.,  ami  similar  titles  preface  ch. 
xliv.  {-Kartpwv  vfivoi)  and  ch.  li.  (wpoctvxh  'Irfaoi 
viov  2fipeix>-  These  sectious  may  have  contribute* 
to  the  disarrangement  of  the  text,  but  they  do  not 
offer  any  sutticient  clue  to  its  true  sulsiivisions. 
Kichhoni  supposed  that  the  book  was  made  up 
of  three  distinct  collections  which  were  after- 
wards united:  i. -xxiii. :  xxiv.-xlii.  14;  xlii.  15-L 
24  (l-.inl.  p.  50  ff.).  llrctschneider  sets  aside  this 
hypothesis,  and  at  the  same  time  one  which  be  ruwi 
formerly  been  inclined  to  adopt,  that  the  recurrence 
of  the  same  ideas  in  xxiv.  32  ff. ;  xxxiii.  16,  17 
(xxx.);  1.  27,  mark  the  conclusion  of  three  parts. 
The  List  five  terse*  of  ch.  1.  (1.  25-2'.))  form  a  natural 
conclusion  to  the  Iwok:  and  the  prayer,  which 
forms  the  lust  chapter  (li.),  is  wanting  in  two  MSS. 
Some  have  supposed  that  it  was  the  work  of  the 
translator;  but  it  is  more  prolable  that  he  found 
it  attached  to  the  larger  work,  though  it  may  not 
have  been  designed  originally  for  the  place  which 
it  occupies. 

10.  The  earliest  clear  coincidence  with  the  eon- 
tents  of  the  ttook  occurs  in  the  epistle  of  I  tarn  alias 
(c  ,*.)=  Kcclus.  iv.  31;  cf.  (\m*t.  A/*>st.  vii.  11), 
but  in  this  case  the  parallelism  consists  in  tlie 
thought  and  not  in  the  words,  and  there  is  no 
mark  of  quotation.  The  {urallcLs  which  have  been 
discovered  in  the  New  Testament  are  too  general 
to  show  that  they  were  derived  from  the  written 
text,  and  not  from  |N»pular  language;  and  the  same 
remark  applies  to  the  other  alleged  coincidences 
with  the  Apostolic  fathers  (c.  y.  Lcclus.  v.  13  = 
James  i.  1!);  xi.  18,  19  =  Luke  xii.  19).  lucre  b» 
no  sign  of  tlie  use  of  the  l*ook  in  Justin  Martyr, 
which  is  the  more  remarkable  as  it  otTers  several 
thoughts  congenial  to  his  style.  The  first  distinct 
quotations  occur  in  ('lenient  of  Alexandria:  but 
from  the  end  of  the  second  century  the  Isxik  was 
much  used  and  cited  with  resjiect,  and  in  the  same 
terms  as  the  canonical  Scriptures;  and  its  author- 
ship was  often  assigned  to  Solomon  from  the  sim- 
ilarity which  it  presented  to  his  writings  (August. 
l>t.  (urn  pro  Mort.  18).  (  lenient  sjieaks  of  it 
continually  as  Srripturt  (/V/.  i.  8,  §  02:  ii.  2,  5 
34;  5,  §  40;  8.  §  09,  Ac),  as  the  work  of  Solomon 
(.sVcow.  U.  5,  §  24),  and  as  the  voice  of  the  great 
Master  (iraiSaywy6s,  /W.  ii.  10,  §  98).  Origin 
cites  |>assages  with  the  same  formula  .as  the  canon- 
ical liooks  (ytypairrai.  In  Jofmnn.  xxxii.  §  14:  In 
Matt.  xvi.  §  8),  as  St'rijtturr  (Comm.  in  M  itt.  § 


and  additions.  But  Pr.  J.  Horowitz  in  a  recent  essay 
(see  the  additiou  to  this  article)  maintains  that  Um 
St  rise  translator  had  n  Hebrew  text  before  him.  though 
interpolated  and  corrupted,  and  finds  in  this  version 
the  means  of  restoring  the  original  Hebrew,  and  of 
explaining  the  mistakes  of  the  Greek  transistor,  in  no« 
a  few  passages  which,  as  they  now  stand,  yield  at 
good  sense.  Ginsburg  takes  the  same  view  (art.  Kctit 
tmsiirH*  in  Kitto  s  Cycl.  of  Bibt.  L  t  ,  8d  ed.k  A. 
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14;  In  Fp.  ad  Rom.  ct.  §  17,  Ac.),  »nd  as  the 
utterance  of  u  the  dirine  wortl"  (c.  Celt.  vLii.  50). 
The  other  writers  of  the  Alexandrine  school  follow 
the  same  practice.  Dionysius  calls  iu  words 
"  dirine  oracles  "  {Frag,  de  Xat.  iii.  p.  1258,  ed. 
Migne),  and  Peter  Martyr  quotes  it  as  the  work 
jf  "the  Preacher  "  {Fray.  i.  §  5,  p.  515,  ed. 
Migne).  The  passage  quoted  from  Tertullian  (<le 
Lxhort.  Out.  2,  "  gicut  scriptum  est :  tree  /tosui 
ante  te  bonum  tt  malum  ;  gustasti  enini  de  arborc 

sgnitinnis  "  cf.  Ecclus.  xv.  17,  Vulg. )  is 

not  alisolutely  conclusive  [see  Dent.  xxx.  15];  lint 
Cyprian  constantly  brings  forward  passag<*s  from 
the  book  as  Scrijiurt  {de  Bono  Pat.  17;  de  Afor- 
trditnte,  a,  §  and  as  the  work  of  Solom  ,ti  {lip. 
lxv.  2).  The  testimony  of  Augustine  sum*  tip 
briefly  the  result  which  follows  from  these  isolated 
authorities.  He  quotes  the  l*x»k  constantly  him- 
self as  the  work  of  a  prophet  (Strm.  xxxix.  1),  the 
word  of  God  (Strm.  lxxxvii.  11),  "Scripture" 
[Lib.de  Xat.  33).  ami  that  even  in  controversy  (c. 
Jul.  Ptlatf.  v.  hut  he  expressly  notices  that  it 
was  not  in  the  Hebrew  Canon  [De  Cura  pro  .Mart. 
18)  "though  the  Church,  especially  of  the  West, 
had  received  it  into  authority  "  {be  (irit.  xvii.  2l>, 
cf.  Speculum,  iii.  1127,  ed.  Paris).    Jerome,  in  like 
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manner  (7.  c.  § 


contrasts  the  book  with  "  the 


Canonical  Scriptures"  as  "doubtful."  while  they 
are  "sure;"  and  in  another  place  (/Vol.  Cahat.) 
he  savs  that  it  "is  not  in  the  Canon,"  and  again 
(Prol.  in  Libr.  Sd.^  that  it  shotdd  be  read  "for 
the  instruction  of  the  people  (/debit),  not  to  support 
the  authority  of  ecclesiastical  doctrines."  The  l>ook 
is  not  quoted  by  tremens,  Hippolytus.or  Kusebius;" 
and  is  not  contained  in  the  Canon  of  Melito,  ( >rigen, 
Cyril,  Laodicea.  Hilary,  or  Kuhmis.  [Canon.)  It 
was  never  includeil  by  the  .lews  among  their 
Scriptures;  for  though  it  is  quoted  iu  the  Talmud, 
and  at  times  like  the  Ketlnibim,  the  sttnly  of  it 
was  forbidden,  and  it  was  classed  among  "  the  outer 

W-**'  (S^^TJ  that  is  prolably, 

those  which  were  not  admitted  into  the  Canon 
(I  Hikes.  ltd  A  Blame  »/<*«,  pp.  24,  25  j. 

11.  But  while  the  U«>k  is  destitute  of  the  highest 
canonical  authority,  it  is  a  most  im|>ortant  monu- 
ment of  the  religious  state  of  the  Jews  at  the  period 
of  its  composition.  As  an  expression  of  Palestinian 
theology  it  stands  alone;  for  there  is  no  sufficient 
reason  for  assuming  Alexandrine  interpolations  or 
direct  Alexandrine  inlluence  (Gfn.rer,  Phil»,  ii.  18 
ff. ).  The  translator  may,  perhafis,  have  given  an 
Alexandrine  coloring  to  the  doctrine,  but  its  great 
outlines  are  unchanged  (cf.  l>aelme,  Jltlif/.-Philot. 
ii.  129  ff.).  The  conception  of  God  as  Creator, 
Preserver,  and  Governor  is  strictly  conformable  to 
the  old  Mimic  type;  but  at  the  same  time  his 
mercy  is  extended  to  all  mankind  f  xvii i .  11-1'}). 
little  stress  is  Liid  upon  the  spirit-world,  either 
good  (xlviii.  21,  xlv.  2,  xxxix.  28  V)  or  evil  (xxi. 
27'/);  and  the  doctrine  of  a  resurrection  fades  awav 
(xiv.  10,  xvii.  27.  28,  xliv.  I  I,  15.  Yet  cf.  xlviii". 
11 ).  In  addition  to  the  general  hope  of  restoration 
(x-xxvi.  1,  &<•.)  one  trait  only  of  a  .Messianic  fa'th 
is  preserved  in  which  the  writer  contemplates  the 
future  work  of  Elias  (xlviii.  10).  Trie  ethical  pre- 
cepts are  addressed  to  the  middle  class  (Eichhorn, 
f-.iid.  p.  44  ff.).  The  praise  of  agriculture  (vii.  15) 
kid  medicine  (xxxviii.  1  If.),  and  the  constant  ex- 


hortations to  cheerfulness,  seem  to  sjieak  of  \  tirot 
when  men's  thoughts  were  turned  inwards  with 
feelings  of  despondency  and  perhaps  (Dukes,  /.  e. 
p.  27  ff.)  of  fatalism.  At  least  the  book  marks  Utt 
growth  of  that  anxious  legalism  which  was  con- 
spicuous in  the  sayings  of  the  Liter  doctors.  Lift 
is  already  imj>risoned  in  rules;  religion  is  degen- 
erating into  riliudism ;  knowledge  has  taken  refuge 
in  schools  (cf.  Ewald,  Littch.  d.  Volkes  Itr.  iv 
298  ff.). 

12.  Numerous  commentaries  on  Ecclesiasticus 
appeared  in  the  10th  and  17th  centuries  (ct 
Bretschneider,  Lib.  Sirac.  Pnef.  x.  note,  for  a  list 
of  these),  of  which  the  most  important  were  thou 
of  (  amcrarius  (Lipsuc,  1570,  8vo),  Corn,  a  Lapide 
!  (Autre  r/iur,  1087,  Ac,  fob),  and  Drusius  (Fran- 
ekene,  1590,  4to);  [Dav.  Hoeschel's  edition  (Aug. 
Vind.  1004)  was  also  of  some  importance  for  its 
large  collection  of  various  readings;]  but  nothing 
more  was  done  for  the  criticism  of  the  l>ook  till  the 
editions  of  linde  (a  German  translation  and  notes, 
Lips'ue,  1785,  17'J5,  8vo.  followed  by  a  Greek  text, 
tjtdani,  1795.  8vo).  Linde's  lal>ors  left  much  to 
Is;  supplied,  ami  iu  1300  Bretschneider  published 
his  edition,  which  still  remains  the  most  complete 
[Ldter  Jesu  \iraridie  Cnrce  <ul  jidem  (.'odd.  et 
frrti.  emeiul.  tt  i*rptt.  comm.  illuslratus  a  Car. 
itotd.  Brettchnridt-r  .  .  .  Itttisttoiur,  MDCCCVI.); 
but  this  will  probably  be  sufierseded  by  the  prom- 
ised (1858)  Commentary  of  l-rilzsche  in  the  Kurzg 
I  F.xry.  Ilantlhucu,  for  both  in  style  suid  scholarsliip 
!  it  laUrs  under  serious  defecU.  B.  F.  W. 

! 

I  *  Additional  Literature.  —  Besides  the  works 
j  already  referred  to  iu  this  article,  or  under  the  art. 
Aiin  livriiA,  as  Armdd's  Commentary,  the  fol- 
lowing deserve  notice:  Jan  van  Gilse,  Commen- 
tatio  de  Lihri  t/ui  Sap.  Jet.  Sirac.  intcribitur 
Aryumtnlo  el  IhtctrintK  Finite,  <  ironing.  1832,  4to; 
J.  F.  Hnbiger,  Lthice  Librorum  A/*>c.  V.  '/'., 
Vratisl.  1838;  J.  F.  Bruch,  \\'ei*hcitt-Lehre  der 
llehraer,  Strassh.  1851,  pp.  200-319;  Ewald,  in 
his  Jahrh.  d.  Bibl.  wistensch.,  1851.  iii.  125-140, 
and  Cetch.  d.  Volkes  hr.,  3«  Autl.  (1804),  iv.  340 
ff.;  Welte  (Cath. ),  in  Herhst's  Kinl.  ii.  pt.  iii.  pp. 
2D3-237 ;  Palfrey,  lsct,  on  the  Jeici.di  Scriptures, 
iv.  343-350  (Host.  1852);  Gcigcr,  H'f»-H//i  yehori 
ilas  Bitch  Sirach  zu  den  A/»>kryphcn.  in  the 
y.eitschr.  d.  Jteutsch.  Aloryenl.  CttelUrh.,  1858, 
xii.  530-543;  Davidson,  I  id  rod.  to  die  Obi  Test. 
iii.  411-422.  A  translation  of  chapters  i.-xxx. 
by  the  Rev.  Thomas  Hill,  1>.  D..  now  President  of 
Harvard  College,  was  published  in  the  Monthly 
lirlii/iirus  Mayizine  (Boston)  for  1852  and  1853 
Far  the  most  important  work  on  this  book,  how- 
ever, is  the  ( 'ommentary  and  Translation  of  O.  F. 
Kritzsche,  with  a  full  Introduction,  forming  the 
5th  LieJ'rrunij  of  the  Kurz</ef.  exeyet.  Ifamlb.  m 
den  Apolc.  dts  A.  T.  (Ix*ip/..  18V.M.  A  tierman 
translation  of  the  Ajxjcrypha  by  1).  t  assel  [Iht 
A/toiryphtn.  Xach  tUm  yritch.  J'exte  aotrsettt, 
u.  s.  w.)  was  published  in  Berlin,  1800. 

An  essay  of  some  value  has  recently  appeared  by 
Dr.  J.  Horowitz  (f>i*  Bach  Jetms  Sirach,  Breslau, 
|  1805,  first  printed  in  I  rankol's  .\fnnat*tchr[fl  f. 
'it  sch.  n.  Wits,  dft  Jink nlhiiim),  which  discussea 
the  principal  (|uestions  respecting  the  origiiiid 
author  and  the  different  translations  of  the  work. 
According  to  Horowitz,  the  Simon  mentioned  in 


a  •  It  m  quotel  by  Hippotytus  (Opp.  p  192,  1.  13, 
«d.  La«aiJe).  an  l  by  Kusebiu*  <  De  EceU*.  Thtol.  i.  12  ; 


Dem.  Evang.  \.  1,  Opp.  iv.  21  ft,  ed  Mlgne ;  D'  Vac 
Const  i.  11 ;  and  Comm.  tn  Pj.  lvl.  2).  A 
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cb-  L.  U  Uie  famous  Siiuou  Uie  Just,  and  the  de- 
scription in  that  chapter  U  bo  vivid  that  it  must 
represent  what  the  writer  had  seen  and  heard ;  the 
book  was  probably  composed  at  different  periods 
during  the  long  life  of  the  author,  the  original  con- 
clusion being  the  last  verse  of  ch.  xlix.;  chapters  1., 
li.  were  added  afterwards,  possibly  as  late  as  B.  c. 
250,  whence  the  strangely  placed*  invective  against 
the  Samaritans  (1.  25,  2ti),  who  al>out  this  time 
were  harassing  the  .Jews  (Joseph.  Ant.  xii.  4,  §  1 ). 
The  translator  came  to  Egypt  in  the  38th  year  of 
Ptolemy  Kuorgetes  II.  (I'hyscon),  that  is,  about 
132  H.  c.  Hut  how  then  could  he  call  the  author, 
who  is  supposed  to  have  died  about  120  years 
before,  hi*  yvawtfatlter  !  Horowitz,  meets  this  dif- 
ficulty by  taking  wdinros  in  the  wider  sense  of 
nucrstor.  Further,  he  does  not  regard  the  language 
In  the  I'rologuc  respecting  the  U>oks  of  the  Old 
Testament  as  necessarily  implying  that  the  col- 
lection was  then  complete,  and  the  (.'anon  closed. 
The  essay  contains  some  happy  conjectural  restora- 
tions of  the  original  text  in  corrupted  [>assages, 
chieily  by  the  aid  of  the  Syriac  version.  A. 

ECLIPSE  OF  THE  SUN.  No  historical 
notice  of  an  eclipse  occurs  in  the  Bible,  but  there 
arc  passages  in  the  prophets  which  contain  manifest 
allusion  to  this  phenomenon.  They  describe  it  iu 
the  following  terms  :  "  The  sun  goes  down  at 
noon,"  "the  earth  is  darkeued  in  the  clear  day" 
(Am.  viii.  !)),  "  the  day  shall  be  dark  "  (Mir.'iii. 
6),  "  the  light  shall  not  be  clear  nor  dark  "  (Zech. 
xiv.  (!),  "the  sun  shall  be  dark"  (.Joel  ii.  10,  31, 
iii.  15).  Some  of  these  notices  probably  refer  to 
eclipses  that  occurred  atiout  the  time  of  the  re- 
spective compositions:  thus  the  date  of  Amos  coin- 
cides with  a  total  eclipse,  which  occurred  Feb.  9, 
B.  c.  784,  and  was  visible  at  Jerusalem  shortly 
after  noon  (HiUig,  Cmnm.  in  Proph.);  that  of 
Micah  with  the  ecli|we  of  June  5,  n.  i\  7 1 15,  referred 
to  by  Oionys.  Hal.  ii.  50,  to  which  same  period  the 
latter  jtart  of  the  book  of  Zechariah  may  be  prob- 
ably assigned.  A  passing  notice  in  Jer.  xv.  U  coin- 
cides in  date  with  the  eclipse  of  Sept.  30,  B.  c. 
»»10,  so  well  known  from  Herodotus'  account  (i.  74, 
103).  The  darkness  that  overspread  the  world  at 
the  crucifixion  cannot  with  reason  l>e  attributed  to 
an  ech'ise,  as  the  moon  was  at  the  full  at  the  time 
of  the  Passover.  [Dabknkhk.]  The  awe  which 
is  naturally  inspired  by  an  ecli|«e  iu  the  minds  of 
those  who  are  unacquainted  with  the  cause  of  it, 
rendered  it  a  token  of  impending  judgment  in  the 
prophetical  books.  W.  I,,  B. 

ED,  i.  e.  "  witness,"  a  word  inserted  in  the 
A.  V.  of  .IorIi.  xxii.  34  [brought  along  from  the 
earlier  English  versions]  apparently  on  the  authority 
af  a  few  MSS.,  and  also  of  the  Syriac  and  Arabic 
Versions,  but  not  existing  in  the  generally-received 
Hebrew  Text.  The  passage  is  literally  as  follows : 
•And  the  children  [sonsj  of  Heuben  and  the 
shildren  [sons]  of  (iad  named  (I.XX.  i-ttuv&naatv) 
the  altar:  because  that  is  a  witness  (Ed)  l**twecn 
as  that  Jehovah  is  <Jod."  The  rendering  of  the 
LXX.,  though  in  some  respects  differing  materially 
Jrom  the  present  text,  shows  plainly  that  at  that 

►une  the  word  Ed  ("!>)  stood  in  the  Hebrew  in 
*•  present  place.    The  word  to  call  or  pro- 


«»  •  This  Eder  nwy  have  been  a  well  known  watch- 
kom  whl.h  the  shepherds  overlooked  their 


EDEN 

|  claim,  has  not  invariably  (though  generally)  • 
|  transitive  force,  but  Is  also  occasionally  an  intran- 
sitive verb.    (For  a  further  investigation  of  thi. 
passage,  see  Keil,  Joshua,  ad  loc.)  G. 

•  The  sense  is  better  if  we  make  "3  in  the  last 
clause  recitative  like  &t»,  not  causal,  as  above  - 
"  It  (i.  t.  the  altar)  is  a  witness  between  us  that 
Jehovah  is  God."  The  entire  sentence  and  uot 
"witness"  merely  (A.  V.)  was  inscribed  on  tb« 
altar  and  formed  iU  name.  So  in  De  Wette's 
LUbtrt^tzung  (1858)  and  in  that  of  the  Societe  bil>- 
lit/ut  PruttAlanlt  de  Paris  (18KG).  Ed  therefore 
is  not  a  proper  name  any  more  than  the  other 


E'DAR,  TOWEll  OF  (accur.  Eder,  V"T2t3 

"1*7?  :  Vat.  omits;  Alex,  ["in  charact  minore"] 
nvpyoi  raStp'  turris  yrtyis),  a  pbee  named  oulj 
in  (ieu.  xxxv.  21.  .Jacob's  first  halting-place  between 

Bethlehem  and  Hebron  was  "beyond 
the  tower  I'-der."  Acconling  to  Jerome  (Otwrna*- 
ticon,  ltethleheni)  it  was  1000  paces  from  Beth- 
lehem. The  name  signifies  a  44  flock"  or  "drove," 
and  is  quite  in  keeping  with  the  pastoral  habits  of 
the  district."  Jerome  sees  in  it  a  prophecy  of  the 
announcement  of  the  birth  of  Christ  to  the  shep- 
herds ;  and  there  seems  to  have  been  a  Jewish 
tradition  that  the  Messiah  was  to  be  born  there 
(Targuni  I's.  Jon.).  G. 

EDDI'AS  rietfai:  [Vat.  -£,-;]  Alex.lcMios; 
[Aid.  'E55<oj:J  0«Ui<is),  1  Esdr.  ix.  26.  [J*> 

ZIAII.j 

ET)EN  (HT?  [pleasantness] :  'zUfi  [see  be- 
low]), the  first  residence  of  man.  It  would  be 
difficult,  in  the  whole  history  of  opinion,  to  find 
any  subject  which  has  so  invited,  and  at  the  same 
time  so  completely  baffled,  conjecture,  as  the  Garden 
of  Ivden.  The  three  continents  of  the  old  work! 
have  been  subjected  to  the  most  rigorous  search; 
from  (  hina  to  the  Canary  isles,  from  the  Mountains 
of  the  Moon  to  the  coasts  ol  the  Baltic,  no  locality 
which  in  the  slightest  degree  corres|>onded  to  the 
description  of  the  first  abode  of  the  human  race  has 
Uvn  left  unexamined.  The  great  rivers  of  Flurope, 
Asia,  and  Africa,  have  in  turn  done  service  as  the 
Pi  son  and  Gihon  of  Scripture,  and  there  remains 
nothing  but  the  New  World  wherein  the  next 
adventurous  theorist  may  bewilder  himself  in  the 
mazes  of  this  most  difficult  question. 

In  order  more  clearly  to  understand  the  merit 
of  the  several  conjectures,  it  will  I*  necessary  to 
submit  to  a  careful  examination  the  historic  nar- 
rative on  which  they  are  founded.  Omitting  those 
[tortious  of  the  text  of  Gen.  ii.  8-14  which  do  not 
U-ar  upon  the  geographical  position  of  Eden,  the 
description  is  as  follows:  "And  the  l.ord  God 
planted  a  garden  in  lvlen  eastward.  .  .  .  And  a 
river  goeth  forth  from  Eden  to  water  th 
and  from  thence  it  is  divided  and  becomes 
heads  (or  arms).  The  name  of  Uie  first  is  Ph»n: 
that  is  it  which  compasseth  the  whole  Land  of 
Havilah,  where  is  the  gold.  And  the  gold  of  that 
land  i$  good :  there  is  the  bdellium  and  the  onyi 
stone.  And  the  name  of  the  second  river  t/tiihon; 
that  is  it  which  compasseth  the  whole  land  of  Cush. 


Bethlehem  U  famous  at  the  pr»*ent  day  fn 
of  similar  struct  urea  In  iu 
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4cd  the  name  of  die  third  river  u  lliddekel;  that 
it  it  which  lloweth  Itfore  Assyria.  And  the  fourth 
river,  that  is  Euphrates."  In  the  eastern  portion 
then  of  the  region  of  Eden  was  Uie  garden  planted. 
The  river  which  flowed  through  Eden  watered  the 
garden,  and  thence  branched  off  into  four  distinct 
streams-  The  first  problem  to  lie  solved  then  is 
this:  To  find  a  river  which,  at  some  stage  of  its 
course,  is  divided  into  four  streams,  two  of  which 
are  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates.  The  identity  of 
these  rivers  with  the  lliddekel  and  Pfath  has  never 
Iwen  disputed,  and  no  hypothesis  which  omits  them 
is  worthy  ot  cousideratiiiii.  Setting  aside  minor 
differences  of  detail,  the  theories  which  have  been 
framed  with  regard  to  the  situation  of  the  terrestrial 
paradise  naturally  divide  themselves  into  two  classes, 
l'he  first  class  includes  all  those  which  place  Uie 
garden  of  Eden  Ijelow  the  junction  of  the  Euphrates 
and  Tigris,  and  interpret  the  names  I'ison  and 
Gihon  of  certain  portions  of  these  rivers:  the  second, 
tliose  which  seek  for  it  in  the  high  table-land  of 
Armenia,  the  fruitful  parent  of  many  noble  streams. 
These  theories  have  been  supported  by  most  learned 
men  of  nil  nations,  of  all  ages,  and  representing 
every  shade  of  theological  belief;  but  there  is  not 
one  which  is  not  based  in  some  degree  U|joh  a 
forced  inleq.retation  of  the  words  of  the  narrative. 
Those  who  contend  that  the  united  stream  of  the 
Euphrates  and  Tigris  is  the  "river"  which  "  goeth 
forth  from  Eden  to  water  the  garden,"  have  com- 
mitted a  fatal  error  in  neglecting  the  true  meaning 

of  which  is  only  used  of  the  course  of  a  river 

from  its  source  doirmranls  (cf.  Ez.  xlvii.  1 ).  Fol- 
lowing the  guidance  which  this  word  supplies,  the 
description  in  ver.  10  must  he  explained  in  this 
manner:  the  river  takes  its  rise  in  Eden,  Hows  into 
the  garden,  and  from  thence  is  divided  into  four 
branches,  the  separation  taking  place  either  in  the 
garden  or  after  leaving  it.  If  this  I*  the  case,  the 
Tigris  and  Euphrates  liefore  junction  cannot,  in 
thli  position  of  the  garden,  l>e  two  of  Uie  four 
branches  in  question.  Hut,  though  they  have 
avoided  this  error,  the  theorists  of  the  second  class 
have  been  driven  into  a  Charvbdis  not  less  destruc- 
tive. Ixxiking  for  the  true  site  of  Edt  n  in  the  high- 
lauds  of  Armenia,  near  the  sources  of  the  Tigris 
snd  Euphrates,  and  applying  the  names  I'ison  and 
tiihon  to  some  one  or  other  of  the  rivers  which 
spring  from  the  same  region,  they  have  been  com- 
pelled to  explain  away  the  meaning  of  1713,  the 

*  river,"  and  to  give  to  E^lTKl  a  sense  which  is 
uot  supported  by  a  single  passage.    In  no  instance 

•a  E?S1  (lit.  "head")  applied  to  the  tmirre  of  a 
river.  On  several  occasions  (cf.  Judg.  vii.  1C,  Job 
i.  17,  Ac.)  it  is  used  of  the  detachments  into  which 
tl»e  main  body  of  an  army  is  divided,  and  analogy 

therefore  leads  to  the  conclusion  that  D^tTlO 
lenotes  "the  branches"  of  the  parent  stream. 
ITiere  are  other  difficulties  in  the  details  of  the 
several  theories,  which  may  be  olwtacles  to  their 
antire  reception,  but  it  is  manifest  that  no  theory 
#hich  fails  to  satisfy  the  above-mentioned  condi- 
tions can  be  allowed  to  take  its  place  among  things 
nat  are  probable. 

The  old  versions  supply  us  with  little  or  n- 
•mistance.  The  translators  appear  to  have  ha.:ed 
between  a  mystical  and  literal  interpretation.  The 

word  ]1V  is  rendered  by  the  LXX.  as  a  proper 
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I  name  in  three  passages  only,  Gen.  ii.  8,  10,  iv.  16, 
where  it  is  represented  by  'E8«V  In  all  others,  with 
the  exception  of  Is.  li.  3,  it  is  translated  roirtpj). 
In  the  Vulgate  it  never  occurs  as  a  projier  name, 
but  is  rendered  "  i\4n/tt<t*"  "  lociu  volttptatU"  ot 
"Mum."  The  Targum  of  Oukelos  gives  it  uni- 
formly ]137,  and  in  the  Peshito-Syriac  it  is  the 
same,  with  the  slight  variation  in  two  passages  of 
^fj*  for 

It  would  be  a  hopeless  task  to  attempt  to  chrou 
icle  the  opinions  of  all  the  commentators  upon  this 
question:  their  name  is  legion.  lTiilo  (</«  MuntH 
O/uf.  §  54)  is  the  first  who  ventured  upon  an 
allegorical  inteqiretation.  He  conceived  that  by 
panuli.se  is  darkly  shadowed  forth  the  governing 
faculty  of  the  soul;  that  the  tree  of  life  signifies 
religion,  whereby  the  soul  is  immortalized;  and  by 
the  faculty  of  knowing  good  and  evil  the  middle 
sense,  by  which  are  discerned  things  contrary  to 
nature.  In  another  passage  (</V  Pimtat.  §  U)  he 
explains  Eden,  which  signifies  "pleasure,"  as  a 
symbol  of  the  soul,  that  sees  what  is  right,  exults 
in  virtue,  and  prefers  one  enjoyment,  the  worship  of 
the  Only  Wise,  to  myriads  of  men's  chief  delights. 

1  And  again  (Leyum  Allryr.  i.  §  14)  he  says,  now 
virtue  is  tropically  called  paradise,  and  the  site  of 
paradise  is  Eden,  that  is,  pleasure."    The  four 

,  rivers  he  explains  (§  1!))  of  the  several  virtues  of 
prudence,  temperance,  courage,  and  justice;  while 
the  main  stream  of  which  they  are  branches  is  the 
generic  virtue,  goodness,  which  goeth  lorth  from 
ICden,  the  wisdom  of  (iod.  The  opinions  of  I'hilo 
would  not  l>c  so  much  worthy  of  consideration, 
were  it  not  that  he  lias  l>een  followed  by  many  of 
the  Fathers.  ( >rigen,  according  to  Luther  ( (  own, 
in  Cm.),  imagined  paradise  to  1*  heaven,  the  trees 
angels,  and  the  rivers  wisdom.     Papia*.  Irenanis, 

I  Panta'iius,   and  Clemens   Alexandrians'  have  all 

I  favored  the  mystical  inteqiretation  (Iluet,  Vri</rn- 
i ■■inn,  ii.  107).    Amhrosius  followed  the  example  of 

.  Origen,  and  placed  the  terrestrial  jiaradise  in  the 
third  heaven,  in  consequence  of  the  expression  of 
St.  Paul  (2  Cor.  xii.  2.  4);  but  elsewhere  he  distin- 
guishes between  the  terrestrial  paradise  and  that  to 
which  the  Apostle  was  caught  up  (Ih  Partul.  c. 
•i).  In  another  passage  (/-/'•  ^a/niium)  all  this 
is  explained  as  allegory.  Among  the  Hebrew  tra- 
ditions enumerated  by  Jerome  (  Trad.  Htbr.  in 
Cm.)  is  one  that  paradise  was  created  Wore  the 
world  was  formed,  and  Is  therefore  U-yond  its  limits. 
Moses  liar  Cepha  (/>e  Parad.)  assigns  it  a  middle 
place  lietween  the  earth  and  the  firmament.  Some 
allirm  that  paradise  was  on  a  mountain,  which 
reached  nearly  to  the  moon ;  while  others,  struck 
by  the  manifest  absurdity  of  such  an  opinion,  helfl 
that  it  was  situated  in  the  third  region  of  the  air, 
and  was  higher  than  all  the  mountains  of  the  earth 
by  twenty  cubits,  so  that  the  waters  of  the  flood 
could  not  reach  it.  Others  again  have  thought 
that  paradise  was  twofold,  one  corporeal  and  the 
other  incorporeal:  others  that  it  was  formerly  on 
earth,  but  had  lieen  Liken  away  by  the  judgment 
of  (iod  (Hopkinson,  I>tscr.  Farad,  in  I'gol.  Thtt. 
vii.).  Among  the  opinions  enumerated  by  Moriiius 
{Din.  dt  Pa  rod.  Ttmst.  I'gol.  Tins,  vii.)  is  one, 
that,  before  the  fall,  the  whole  earth  was  jiaradi'te, 
and  was  re-ally  situated  in  Eden,  in  the  midst  of 
a_  kinds  of  delights.  Ephraem  Syrus  ( Comm.  \n 
Cm.  i  expresses  himself  doubtfully  u|tou  this  point. 
Whether  the  trees  of  paradise,  being  spiritual,  drank 
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of  spiritual  water,  he  does  not  uudcrtake  to  decide;  [  circuiwtanee  in  tbe  description  is  worthy  of  ob 
but  be  seem*  to  l>e  of  opinion  that  the  four  rivers  serration.    Of  the  four  rivers,  one,  the  EupliratMi^ 
hate  lost  tlieir  original  virtue  in  consequence  of  the  J  is  mentioned  by  name  only,  as  if  that  were  suffi 
;urse  pronounced  upon  the  earth  for  Adam's  tram-  cient  to  identify  it.    The  "other  three  are  defined 
gression.  1  according  to  their  geographical  positions,  and  it  is 

Conjectures  with  regard  to  the  dimensions  of  the  fair  to  conclude  that  tliey  were  therefore  rivers  with 
garden  have  differed  as  widely  as  those  which  as- j  which  the  Hebrew*  were  less  intimately  acquainted, 
sigu  its  locality.  Kphraem  Syrus  maintained  that  If  this  Ik>  the  case,  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  imagine, 
it  surrounded  the  whole  earth,  while  Johannes  that  the  Cihon,  or,  as  some  snv.  the  Pison,  U  the 


Tostatus  restricted  it  to  a  circumference  of  thirty- 
six  or  forty  miles,  and  others  have  made  it  extend 
over  Syria,  Arabia,  and  Mesopotamia.  (Hopkin- 
son,  as  above.)  I  tut  of  speculations  like  these 
thsre  is  no  end. 

What  U  the  river  which  goes  forth  from  Eden 
to  water  the  garden  ?  is  a  question  which  has  been 
often  asked,  and  still  waits  for  a  satisfactory  an- 
swer. That  the  wean  stream  which  surrounded 
the  earth  was  the  source  from  which  the  four  rivers 
flowed  was  the  opinion  of  J  use]  thus  {Ant.  i.  1,  §  3) 
and  Johannes  Dauiasccnus  (/Jt  Ortlu*!.  Fui.  ii. 
U).  It  was  the  Sli'il-d-Artil>,  acccording  to  those 
who  place  the  garden  of  Eden  Inflow  the  junction 
of  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates,  and  their  conjecture 
would  deserve  consideration  were  it  not  that  this 
stream  cannot,  with  any  degree  of  propriety,  l>e 
said  to  rise  in  Eden.  By  those  who  refer  the  po- 
sition of  Eden  to  the  highlands  of  Armenia,  the 
"river"  from  which  the  four  streams  diverge  is 
conceived  to  mean  "a  collection  of  springs,"  or  a 
well-watered  district.    It  is  scarcely  necessary  to 

wy  that  this  signification  of  "'773  (tuVutr)  is 
wholly  without  a  {tarallel;  and  even  if  it  could, 
mider  certain  circumstances,  be  made  to  adopt  it, 
such  a  signification  is,  in  the  present  instance,  pre- 
cluded by  the  fact  that,  whatever  meaning  we  may 
assign  to  the  word  in  ver.  10,  it  must  be  the  same 
as  that  which  it  has  in  the  following  verses,  in 
which  it  is  sufficiently  definite.  Sickler  (Augusti, 
Tlitot.  Mimatisrhrij't,  i.  1,  quoted  by  Winer),  sup- 
posing the  whole  narrative  to  be  a  myth,  solves  the 
difficulty  by  attributing  to  its  author  a  large  meas- 
ure of  ign<  ranee.  The  "  river  "  was  the  Caspian 
Sea,  which  in  his  apprehension  was  an  immense 
stream  from  the  east,  Hertheau,  ap]»lying  the  ge- 
ographical knowledge  of  the  ancients  as  a  test  of 
that  of  the  Hebrews,  arrived  at  the  same  conclu- 
sion, on  the  ground  that  all  the  jieoplc  south  of 
the  Armenian  aqd  Persian  highlands  place  the 
ii  welling  of  the  gods  in  the  extreme  north,  and 
the  regions  of  the  Caspian  were  the  northern  limit 
A  the  horizon  of  the  Israelites  (Knobel,  Onusis). 
Hut  he  allows  the  four  rivers  of  Eden  to  have  Iteen 
real  rivers,  and  not,  as  Sickler  imagined,  oceans 
which  bounded  the  earth  east  and  west  of  the 
N'ile. 

That  the  Hiddekcl"  is  the  Tigris,  and  the  Phrath 
be  Euphrates,  has  never  been  denied,  except  by 
those  who  assume  that  the  whole  narrative  is  a 
myth  which  originated  elsewhere,  and  was  adapted 
by  the  Hebrews  to  t heir  own  geographical  notions. 
As  the  former  is  the  name  of  the  great  river  by 
which  Daniel  sat  (Dan.  x.  4).  and  the  latter  is  the 
term  uniformly  applied  to  the  Euphrates  in  the 
lUd  Testament,  there  seems  no  reason  to  suppose 
that  the  appellations  in  Ccn.  ii.  14  are  to  be  under- 
nood  in  any  other  than  the  ordinary  sense.  One 

to  be  still  in  use  among  the 


Nile,  for  that  must  have  l»een  even  more  familiar  to 
the  Israelites  than  the  Euphrates,  and  have  stood 
as  little  in  need  of  a  definition. 

With  regard  to  the  I'ison,  the  most  ancient  and 
most  universally  received  opinion  identifies  it  with 
the  Canges.  .losephus  (Ant.  i.  1,  §  3\  Eusebiua 
(Onotnnrt.  s.  v.),  Ambntsius  (de  Pontd.  c-  3), 
Epiphanius  (Ann,,:  c.  b&\  Ephr.  Syr.  (Opp.  Syr. 
i.  23),  Jerome  (Kp.  4  <id  Hurt,  and  Quart,  lhl.  in 
Ccn.),  and  Augustine  (de  Gen.  ml  Lit.  viii.  7)  held 
this.  Put  Jarchi  (on  Gen.  ii.  11),  Saadiah  Gaon, 
K.  Moses  ben  Nachman,  and  Abr.  Peritsol  (L'gol. 
77- r jr.  vii.),  maintained  that  the  I'ison  was  the 
Nile.  The  first  of  these  writers  derives  the  word 
from  a  root  which  signifies  to  increase,"  "  to 
overflow"  (cf.  Halt.  i.  8).  but  at  the  same  time 
quotes  an  etymology  given  in  Ihnrtiitl,  vaU,,,,  §  ifj, 
in  which  it  is  asserted  that  the  river  is  called  Piaon 

"because  it  makes  the  flax  (fTUTC)  to  grow." 
.losephus  explains  it  by  nX^Bvs,  Scaliger  by  rX^u- 
fxvpa.     Hie  theory  that  the  Pison  is  the  Ganges  *s 
thought  to  receive  some  confirmation  from  the 
author  of  the  Istok  of  ICccksiasticus,  who  mentions 
(xxiv.  2o,  27)  in  order  the  I'ison,  the  Tigris,  the 
Euphrates,  Jordan,  and  (iihon,  and  is  supjiosed  to 
have  commence*!  his  enumeration  in  the  east  and 
to  have  terminated  it  in  the  west.    That  the  Pison 
was  the  Indus  was  an  opinion  current  long  before 
it  was  revived  by  Ewald  (<U.*ch.  d.  \\,lk.  /sr.  i. 
331,  note  "2)  and  adopted  by  Kalisch  ((Jatexu,  p. 
LMj).    Plulostorgius,  quoted  "by  Iluet  (l'gol.  vol. 
vii.),  conjectured  that,  it  was  the  Hydasjtcs;  and 
Wilford  (Af.  Itts.  vol.  vi.).  following  the  Hindoo 
tradition  with  regard  to  the  origin  of  mankind, 
discover*  the  I'ison  in  the  E-indi-Sindh,  Ibe  (ianges 
of  Isidorus,  called  also  Nihib  from  the  color  of  its 
waters,  and  known  to  the  Hindoos  by  the  name  of 
Nila-Cangu  or  Gangu  simply.     Severianus  (de 
\futuli  Crcnt.)  and  Ephraein  Syrus  (Comm.  on 
fun.)  agree  with  C.isurius  in  identifying  the  I'ison 
with  the  Danulte.   The  last-mentioned  father  seems 
to  have  held,  in  common  with  others,  some  singular 
notions  with  regard  to  the  course  of  this  river. 
He  U'lieved  that  it  was  also  the  (  ianges  and  Indus, 
and  that,  after  traversing  Ethiopia  and  Elymais, 
which  be  identified  with  llavilah,  it  fell  into  the 
ocean  near  Cadiz.     Such  is  also  the  opinion  of 
Epiphanius  with  regard  to  the  course  of  the  Pison, 
which  he  says  is  the  (ianges  of  the  Ethiojtians  and 
Indians  and  the  Indus  of  the  Creeks  (.4  new.  c- 
58).     Some,  as  Hopkinson  (l'gol.  vol.  vii.;,  havt 
found  the  Pison  in  the  Naharmalca,  ctne  of  the 
artificial  canals  w  hich  formerly  joined  the  Euphrates 
with  the  Tigris.    This  canal  is  the  Hunun  rtyium 
of  Amtn.  Marc,  (xxiii.  •),  §  2."t.  and  xxiv.  S,  §1;, 
and  the  Arnudchar  of  Pliny  (//.  A',  vi.  30).  Gro- 
tius,  on  the  contrary,  considered  it  to  be  the  Cihon. 
Even  those  commentators  who  agree  in  placing  the 
terrestrial  Paradise  on  the  Sltnt  tl-Arn/j.  the  stream 
formed  by  the  junction  of  the  Tigris  and  Eu- 
who  livo  upon  its  banks  (Col.  Chesnev,  Erp.  to  '■  phrates,  between  Ctesijihon  and  Apamea,  are  by  M 
and  Fuphmtt$y  i.  18).  !  means  unanimous  as  to  which  of  tl 


<*  1  his  name  is  said 
\ritw*  w! 
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which  this  stream  is  again  divided,  the  names  Pison 
and  Gihon  an:  to  tie  appliol.  (  alvin  ( Comm.  in 
Gen.)  tu  the  first  to  conjecture  Uiat  tlte  Pison  was 
the  most  easterly  of  these  channels,  and  in  this 
opinion  he  is  followed  by  Scalier  and  many  others. 
Huet,  on  tlie  other  hand,  conceived  that  lie  proved 
beyond  doubt  that  Calvin  was  in  emir,  and  tliat 
the  Pison  was  the  westernmost  of  the  two  channel* 
by  which  the  united  stream  of  the  Euphrates*  and 
Tigris  falls  into  the  Persian  Gulf,  lie  was  con- 
firmed by  the  authority  of  Hoe  hart  (f/ima.  pt.  ii. 
I.  5,  c.  5).  .Junius  (Pr<tl.  in  Gtn.)  and  lUsk  dis- 
covered a  relic  of  the  name  I'ison  in  the  I'xsitigris. 
Tlie  advocates  of  the  theory  that  the  true  itosition 
bf  Kden  is  to  1*>  sought  for  in  the  mountains  of 
Armenia  have  U.-en  induce*!,  from  a  certain  resem- 
blance in  the  two  names,  to  identify  the  l'isou  with   ii',  therefore,  the  Havilah  of  Gen.  ii.  I«e  identical 


G57 

country  of  the  same  name  is  mentioned  as  formlr^ 
one  of  the  boundaries  of  Lshmacl's  dcscendaijU 
(Gen.  xxv.  18),  and  the  scene  of  Saul's  war  of 
extermination  against  the  Amalekitcs  (1  Sam.  xv. 
7).  In  these  jiassages  Uavilah  seems  to  denote 
the  desert  region  southeast  of  Palestine.  Hut  the 
word  occurs  also  as  the  proper  name  of  a  son  of 
Joktan,  in  close  juxtaposition  with  Sheba  and 
t)phir,  also  sous  of  Joktan  and  descendants  of 
Shun  ((ien.  x.  2.1),  who  gave  their  names  to  the 
spice  and  gold  countries  of  the  south.  Again, 
Havilah  is  enumerated  among  the  Hamites  as  one 
of  the  sons  of  dish;  and  in  this  enumeration  hi* 
name  stands  in  close  connection  with  Scha,  Sheba, 
and  Dedan,  the  first  founders  of  colonies  in  Kthi 
opia  and  Arabia  which  afterwards  bore  their 


the  1'hxiis,  which  rises  in  the  elevated  plateau  at 
the  foot  of  Mount  Ararat,  near  the  sources  of  the 
Tigrii  and  F.uphratcs.  1  bland  (./«  Situ  Purml. 
(err.  Ug-d.  vol.  vii.l,  Calmet  (Dirt.  s.  v.),  Link 
(t/rmll,  i.  ;Jii7;,  Koscinmiller  (l/tmlb.  d.  liibl. 
Alt.),  and  llartmann  have  given  their  suffrages  in 


with  any  one  of  these  countries,  we  must  look  fit 
it  on  the  east  or  south  of  Arabia,  and  probably  not 
far  from  the  Persian  Gulf.    In  other  respecU,  too, 
[  this  region  answers  to  the  conditions  required. 
I  Hochart,  iudm.il,  thought  the  name  survived  in 
;  C/muh,  which  was  situate<i  on  the  east  side  of  the 


favor  of  this  opinion.     Ilauuicr  (quoted  by  He-  Arabian  (iulf,  and  which  he  identified  with  the 


liUsch,  Grumin)  endeavored  to  prove  that  the  Pison 
was  the  1'hxsi*  of  Xenophoii  [Ainb.  iv.  (j),  that  is, 


al-ode  of  the  Shemitic  .loktanite-s;  but  if  his  ety- 
mology be  correct,  in  which  he  connects  Havilah 


the  Aras  or  Araxes.  which  flows  into  the  Caspian  with  t,  ^  ^IH  -  sand,"  the  appellation  of 
Sea.     There  remain  vet  to  be  noticed  the  theories  '  11 

the  windy" 


of  he  (  kre  (l.'finm.  in  Gnt.)  that  the  I'ison  was 
the  Chrysorrhoas,  the  modern  Harada.  which  takes 
iU  rise"  near  Damascus;  and  that  of  Huttmaun 
{.Kit.  En  Ik.  p.  who  ideutili.il  it  with  the  He- 
syuga  or  Irabatti.  a  river  of  Ava.  Mendelssohn 
(Comm.  on  t itii.)  mentions  that  some  aflirni  the 


region  would  not  necessarily  lie  re- 
stricted to  one  locality.  That  the  name  is  derived 
from  some  natural  jieeuliarity  is  evident  from  the 
presence  of  the  article.  Whatever  may  be  the  true 
meaning  of  b'dolirh,  Isj  it  carbuncle,  crystal,  bdel- 
lium, ebony,  |»cp|>er,  cloves.  Iteryl,  |>earl,  diamond. 


I'ison  to  be  the  t»*an  of  2  K.  xvii.  »>  and  1  Chr.  '«»r  emerald,  all  critics  detect  its  presence,  under  one 
v.  2H,  which  is  supposed  to  be  a  river,  and  tlie  same  or  other  of  these   forms,  in  the  country  which 

they  select  as  the  Havilah  most  appropriate  to  their 
own  theory.  As  little  difficulty  is  presented  hy  the 
aIoIhuii  :  call  it  oiivx,  sardonvx.  emerald,  sapphire, 
bervl.  or  sardius,  it  would  be  lard  indeed  if 
some  of  these  precious  stones  conkl  not  be  found 
in  any  conceivable  locality  to  supjiort  even  tlie  inwsl 
far-fetched  and  improbable  conjo  ture.   That  Havi- 


with  the  Ki/.il-l'/eii  in  Hyreania.  Colonel  Ches- 
ney,  from  the  results  of  extensive  observations  in 
Armenia,  was  "led  to  infer  that  the  rivers  known 
by  the  comparatively  modern  names  of  Ilaivs  and 
Araxes  are  those  which,  in  the  I  took  of  Genesis, 
have  tlie  names  of  Pison  and  Gihon:  and  that  the 
country  within  the  former  is  the  laud  of  Havilah. 


.vhilst  that  which  bor-Vrs  up...  the  latter  is  the  still  Ldi  is  that  -part  of  India  thn.iigh  which  the  Ganges 
more  remarkable  country  of  Cush."     (Exp.  to  flows,  and.  more  generally,  the  eastern  region  of 


Euphr.  owl  'I'ii.'i-i*.  i.  217.) 


and 
the  earth : 


that  it  is  to  Ik-  found  in  Susiana  (Hop- 


Such,  in  brief,  is  a  summary  of  the  various  con-  kiusou  i.  in  Ava  (liuttmann j,  or  in  tlie  L'ral  region 

•  k  *  I  I        i  P..  ik  ^  I  m  .  .    .       »  »  .i.  j    m%  nj-w/s.in  Will'    4.  .1 A*  .  urn*  •  m  .  sm  .  s  k  v« 


jertures  which  have  been  advanced,  with  e<|ual 
degrees  of  confidence,  by  the  writers  who  have 
attempted  to  solve  the  problem  of  Men.  The 
majority  of  them  are  characterized  by  one  common 
defect,  J  In  the  narrative  of  Genesis  the  river  I'ison 
s  denned  as  that  which  surrounds  the  whole  land 


(llaumer),  are  conclusions  necessarily  following  upon 
the  assumptions  with  regard  to  the  Pison.  llart- 
mann, Keland,  and  lioseiitn tiller  are  in  favor  of 
<  'olchis,  the  scene  of  the  legend  of  the  Golden 
Recce.  The  I 'basis  was  said  to  flow  over  golden 
sands,  and  gold  was  carried  down  by  the  moun 
tain  torrents  i>trabo,  xi.  2,  §  11*).     The  crystal 


»f  HaviUh.    It  is,  then,  absolutely  necessary  to 

fix  the  j-osition  of  Havibh  l-s-fore  prvctvling  U>]  ('>'</ol;ul,)  of  N  vthia  was  rert-wncd  (Solinus,  c. 
identify  the  I'ison  with  any  particular  river.  Hut  x.\.).  ami  the  emeralds  (s/tototm)  of  this  country 
the  process  followed  by  most  critics  has  been  first 
to  find  the  Pison  and  then  to  look  about  for  the 
land  of  Havilah.  The  same  inverted  method  is 
characbristic  of  their  whole  manner  of  treating  the 
problem.  The  position  of  the  garden  is  assigned, 
the  rivers  are  then  identified,  ami  lastly  the  coun- 
ties mentioned  in  the  description  are  so  chosen  as 
to  coincide  with  the  rest  of  the  theory. 

With  such  diversity  of  opinion  as  to  the  river 
which  is  intended  to  be  represented  by  the  Pison, 
it  was  scarcely  possible  that  writers  on  this  subject 
should  be  unanimous  in  their  selection  of  a  country 
possessing  the  attributes  of  Havilah.    In  Gen.  ii. 


were  as  far  siqierior  to  other  emeralds  as  the  lattei 
were  to  other  precious  stones  (I'lin.  //.  A',  xxxvii. 
17.1,  all  which  proves,  say  they,  that  Havilah  waa 
(.'olchis.  Uoscnmuller  argues,  rather  strangely,  if 
the  Phasis  1-e  the  I'ison.  the  land  of  Havilah  muni 
be  Colchis,  supposing  that  by  this  country  the  He- 
brews had  the  idea  of  a  Pontic  or  Northern  India 
In  like  manmier  I.e  <  kre,  having  previously  deter- 
mined that  the  I'ison  must  Is:  the  t'hrysorrhoas, 
finds  Havilah  not  far  from  dele-Syria.  Ilasse 
{EnttUrk.  pp.  4!t,  hO,  quoted  by  Hosenmiiller; 
compares  Havilah  with  the  'TAoio  of  llerodotOJ 
(iv        in  thf  neighborhood  of  the  Arimaspians, 


11  12  it  is  descril>ed  as  the  Land  where  the  ls>st  and  the  dragon  which  guarded  the  land  of  gold, 
gold  was  found,  and  which  was  besides  rich  in  the  l  or  all  these  hy  potheses  there  is  no  nnre  support 
trmsurcs  of  the  b\loiorh  and  the  stone  il,oh<im.    A  ,  than  the  tncre-t  conjecture. 
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The  second  river  of  Paradise  preter.'a  difficulties  |  Morses  of  Amni.  Marc,  (xxiii.  6,  §  25).  That  H 
not  less  insurmountable  than  the  Pison.  Those  should  1*  the  Orontes  (l>e  Clerc .,  the  Ganges  (IVutt- 
who  maintained  that  the  Pison  is  the  Ganges  held  mnnn  and  Ewald),  the  Kur,  or  Cyrus,  which  risrt 


also  that  the  Gihon  was  the  Nile.  One  objection 
to  this  theory  has  been  already  mentioned.  An- 
other, equally  strong,  is,  that  although  in  the  l«ooks 


from  the  Hide  of  the  Sag  h  anion  mountain,  a  lest 
miles  northward  of  the  sources  of  the  Araxes  ( link ) 
necessarily  followed  from  the  exigencies  of  the  sev- 


of  the  Uld  Testament  frequent  allusion  U  m.*ule  to  lend  theories.  Kask  and  Yerbruggc  are  in  favor  of 
UiLs  ri\cr,  it  nowhere  appears  to  have  been  known  the  Gyndes  of  the  ancients  (  Her.  i.  18!»),  now  called 


to  the  Hebrews  by  the  name  (iihon. 
seems  to  have  originated  with  the  LXX.  rendering 

of  "TuTtt?  by  Vr]wv  in  .h>r.  ii.  IS;  but  it  is  clear 
from  the  manner  in  which  the  translators  have  given 
the  Litter  clause  of  the  same  passage  that  they  had 
no  conception  of  the  true  meaning.  Among  mod- 
ern writers,  Ilertheau  (quoted  by  IMitzsch,  <Unt*i*) 
and  Kalisch  (  HtntM.i)  have  not  hesitated  to  support 
'.his  interpretation,  in  accordance  with  the  principle 
they  adopt,  tliat  tiie  description  of  the  garden  of 
Eden  is  to  be  explained  according  to  the  most  an- 
cient notions  of  the  earth's  surface,  without  refer- 
ence to  the  advances  made  in  later  tula's  in  geo- 
graphical knowledge.  If  this  hypothesis  lie  adopted, 
it  certainly  explains  some  features  of  the  narrative; 
but,  so  far  from  removing  the  difficulty,  it  intro- 
duces another  equally  great.  It  has  yet  to  lie 
proved  that  the  opinions  of  the  Hebrew*  on  these 
|R)int*  were  as  contradictory  to  the  now  well-known 
relations  of  land  and  water  as  the  recorded  impres- 
sions of  other  nations  at  a  much  Liter  period.  At 
present  we  have  nothing  but  categorical  assertion. 
Pausanias  (ii.  5),  indeed,  records  a  legend  that  the 
Euphrates,  after  disappearing  in  a  marsh,  rises 
again  l*-\ond  Ethiopia,  and  flows  through  Egypt  .as 
the  Nile.  Arrian  (/>/;.  Alt-i:  vi.  1)  rebates  that 
Alexander,  on  finding  crocodiles  in  the  Indus,  and 
l>eans  like  those  of  Egypt  on  the  banks  of  the 
Aeesines,  imagined  that  be  bad  discovered  the 
sources  of  the  Nile;  but  be  adds,  what  those  who 
make  use  of  this  passage  do  not  find  it  convenient 
to  quote,  that  on  receiving  more  accurate  informa- 
tion Alexander  abandoned  his  theory,  and  cancelled 
die  letter  he  had  written  to  his  mother  Olympian 
on  the  subject.  It  is  but  fair  to  say  that  there  was 
at  one  time  a  theory  afloat  that  the  Nile  rose  in  a 
mountain  of  Lower  Mauritania  (l'lin.  II.  A',  v. 

10;. 

The  etymology  of  Gihon  !'iT2.  tu  Imrtt  forth) 
seems  to  indicate  that  it  was  a  swiftly  flowing,  im- 
petuous stream.  According  to  Golius  ( Atx.  Arab. ), 

^^j£VjCV  (Jichoon)  is  the  name  given  to  the 

:>xus.  which  has,  on  tills  account,  been  assumed  by 
Koscnm  idler,  llartmann,  and  Michael:*  to  lie  the 
t  iihon  of  Scripture.  I  bit  the  A  raxes,  too,  is  called 
>y  the  Persians  Jichwrn  nr-Iitit,  and  from  this  cir- 
cumstance it  has  l*en  adopted  by  Peland,  Calmet, 
and  Col.  Chesney  as  the  modern  representative  of 
the  (iihon.  It  is  clear,  therefore,  that  the  question 
is  not  to  1-e  decided  by  etymology  alone,  as  the 
name  might  be  appropriately  applied  to  many  rivers. 
That  the  Gihon  should  1*  one  of  the  channel*  by 
which  the  united  stream  of  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates 
fall*  into  the  Persian  Gulf,  was  essential  to  the 
theory  which  places  tbe  garden  of  Eden  on  the 
Sft<tt-<l-Ar'ib.  Pochart  and  Huet  contended  that 
it  was  the  easternmost  of  these  channels,  while  (  :d- 


The  idea  |  the  Diyulah.  one  of  the  tributaries  of  the  Tigris- 
Abraham  Peritsol  fl'gol.  vol.  vii.)  was  of  opiuitn 
I  that  the  garden  of  Eden  was  situated  in  the  region 
[of  the  Mountains  of  the  Moon.     Identifying  the 
Pison  witli  the  Nile,  and  the  (iihon  with  a  river 
j  which  his  editor.  Hyde,  explains  to  be  the  Niger 
!  he  avoids  tbe  difficulty  which  is  presented  by  the 
fact  that  the  Hiddekel  and  P'rath  are  rivers  of 
Asia,  by  conceding  it  possible  that  these  rivers 
actually  take  their  rise  in  the  Mountains  of  the 
Moon,  and  run  underground  till  they  make  their 
appearance  in  Assyria.     Equally  satisfactory  is  tbe 
I  explanation  of  Ephraem  Sjrus  that  tbe  four  river* 
have  their  source  in  Paradise,  which  Is  situated  in 
|  a  very  lofty  place,  but  are  swallowed  up  by  the 
j  surrounding  districts,  and  after  passing  underneath 
)  the  sea,  come  to  light  again  in  different  quarters  of 
the  globe.    It  may  1*  worth  while  remarking,  by 
the  way.  that  the  opinions  of  this  father  are  fre- 
quently misunderstood  in  consequence  of  the  very 
inadequate  latin  translation  with  which  his  Syriac 
works  are  accompanied,  and  which  often  does  not 
contain  even  an  approximation  to  the  true  sense. 
(I  or  an  example,  see  Kalisch,  (ietutit.  p.  95.) 

f  rom  etymological  considerations,  Huet  was  in- 
duced to  place  Cush  in  Chusistan  (called  Cutha, 
2  K.  xvii.  24),  l,e  Clere  in  Cassiotis  in  Syria,  and 
Peland  in  the  »  rogio  Cossaonun."  Poehart  iden- 
tified it  with  Susiana,  Eink  with  the  country  about 
the  Caucasus,  and  Hart  man  n  with  llactria  or  Balkh, 
the  site  of  Paradise  lwing,  in  this  case,  in  the  cel- 
ebrated vale  of  Kashmir.  The  term  (  ush  is  gen 
erally  applied  in  the  Old  Testament  to  tbe  countries 
south  of  the  Israelites.  It  was  the  southern  limit 
of  Egypt  (Ez.  xxix.  10),  and  apparently  the  most 
westerly  of  the  provinces  over  which  the  rule  of 
Abasueru*  extended,  "  from  India,  even  unto  Ethi- 
opia" (Esth.  i.  1.  viii.  0)-  Egypt  and  Cush  are 
associated  in  the  majority  of  instances  in  which  the 
word  occurs  (Ps.  lxviii.  31;  Is.  xviii.  1;  .ler.  xlvi. 
!»,  Ac);  but  in  two  passages  Cush  stands  in  dote 
juxtaposition  with  Elam  (Is.  xi.  11)  and  Persia 
(Ez.  xxxviii.  5).  The  Cusbite  king.  Zerah,  was 
utterly  debated  by  Asa  at  Mareshah,  and  pursued 
as  far  as  Ccrar,  a  town  of  the  Philistines,  on  the 
southern  border  of  Palestine,  which  was  apparently 
under  his  sway  (2  Chr.  xiv.  0,  Ac).  In  2  Chr. 
xxi.  10,  the  Arabians  are  described  as  dwelling 
"  l>esidc  the  Ctishites."  and  both  are  mentioned  in 
connection  with  the  Philistines.  'Hie  wife  of  Moses, 
who,  we  learn  from  Ex.  ii.,  was  the  daughter  of  a 
Midianite  chieftain,  is  in  Num.  xii.  1  denominated 
a  Cusbite.  Further,  Cash  and  Seba  (Is.  xliii.  .1), 
Cush  and  the  Saba-ans  (Is.  xlv.  14)  are  associated 
in  a  manner  consonant  with  the  genealogy  of  th* 
descendants  of  Ham  (Gen.  x.  7),  in  which  Seba  is 
the  son  of  ( 'ush.  From  all  these  circumstance*  it 
is  evident  that  under  the  denomination  Cush  were 
included  Iwth  Arabia  and  the  count rv  south  of 


van  considered  it  to  be  the  most  westerly.  Hop-  I  Egypt  on  the  western  coast  of  the  l.'ed  Sea.  It  is 
kin soi i  and  Junius,  conceiving  that  lulen  was  to  lie  |>ossible,  also,  that  the  vast  desert  tracts  west  of 


(bund  in  the  region  of  Auranitis 


qua*  i:<U  tii(it)  on  the  Euphrates,  were  compelled  (  ush,  but  of  this  we  have  no  certain  p 
10  make  the  Gihon  coincide  with  the  Naharaar.  the  ,  Targumist  on  Is.  xi.  11.  sharing  the 


Egypt  were  known  to  the  Hebrews  as  the  iand  of 
(  ush,  but  of  this  we  have  no  certain  proof.  The 
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•of  his  time,  translates  Oush  by  India  but  that 
a  better  knowledge  of  the  relative  position*  of  these 
eountrie*  was  anciently  possessed  is  clear  fnmi 
Kstb.  i.  1.  With  all  this  evidence  for  the  southern 
■ituation  of  Cash,  on  what  ground*  are  Kosetinudler 
and  others  justified  in  applyini;  t!te  term  to  a  more 
uortliern  region  on  the  banks  of  the  Oxus?  We 
are  told  that,  in  the  Hindoo  mythology,  the  gardens 
and  metropolis  of  Indra  are  placed  around  the 
mountain  M<  ru,  the  celestial  north  pole;  that, 
among  the  Babylonians  and  Medo-Persians,  the 
gods'  mountain,  Alhordj.  "the  mount  of  the  con- 
gregation." w:is  Iwlicved  to  l>c  "in  the  sides  of  the 
north"  (Is.  xiv.  Vi);  that  the  oldest  (J reek  tra- 
ditions point  northwards  to  the  birthplace  of  gods 
and  men;  and  that,  for  all  these  reasons,  the  Par- 
adise of  the  Hebrews  must  U>  sought  for  in  some 
far  distant  hvp«rU>rean  region,  (itiided  by  such 
unerring  indications,  Hasse  {Eni  Ick  uniji  n,  pp. 
4'.t,  ">()  n.)  scrupled  not  to  -gratify  his  national  feel- 
ing by  placing  the  garden  of  Ivlen  on  the  coast  of 
the  Bdtic:  Kudl»eck.  a  Swede,  found  it  in  Scandina- 
via, and  the  inhospitable  Silieria  has  not  been  with- 
out iu  advocates  (Morten,  Kosenimiller's  (i<<»j.  i. 
DO).  But,  with  all  this  predileeKon  in  favor  of 
the  north,  the  Creeks  placed  the  <rardens  of  the 
Hesperides  iu  the  extreme  west,  and  there  are 
itrong  indications  in  the  Purinas  '-of  a  terrestrial 
paradise,  different  from  that  of  the  general  Hindu 
system,  in  the  southern  parts  of  Africa"  {A*,  lit*. 
iii.  31U|.  Kvon  Meru  was  no  furtlier  north  than 
the  Him d. van  range,  which  the  Aryan  race  crossed 
in  their  migrations. 

In  the  midst  of  tins  diversity  of  opinions,  what 
U  the  true  conclusion  at  which  we  arrive?  Theory 
after  theory  has  l.ee:i  advanced,  with  no  lack  of 
confidence,  but  none  has  lieen  found  which  satisfies 
the  required  conditions.  All  share  the  inevitable 
fate  of  conclusions  which  are.  based  upon  inadequate 
premises.  The  problem  may  be  indeterminate  l>e- 
cause  the  data  are  insufficient.  It  would  scarcely, 
»n  any  other  hypothesis,  have  admitted  of  so  many 
apparent  solutions.  Still  it  is  one  not  easy  to  l>e 
abandoned,  and  the  site  of  Kdeu  will  ever  rank, 
with  the  quadrature  of  the  circle  and  the  interpre- 
tation of  unfulfilled  prophecy,  among  those  un- 
lolved,  and  perhaps  insoluble,  problems,  which  ]»»- 
■ess  so  strange  a  fascination. 

It  must  not  l>e  denied,  however,  that  other 
methods  of  meeting  the  difficulty,  than  those  above 
mentioned,  have  been  proposed.  Some,  ever  ready 
to  use  the  knife,  have  unhesitatingly  pronounced 
iie  whole  narrative  to  Ikj  a  spurious  inter|»olation 
of  a  Liter  age  ((iranville  I'enn,  Min.  awl  Mas. 
>lrol.  p.  1HI).  But,  even  admitting  this,  the 
word*  are  not  mere  unmeaning  jargon,  and  demand 
rcplanation.  Kwald  ( <it*rh.  i.  .'Ml.  note)  affirms, 
and  we  have  only  his  worl  for  it,  that  the  tradition 
gtiginatcd  iu  the  far  Kast,  and  that  in  the  course 
3f  its  wanderings  the  original  names  of  two  of  the 
rivers  at  least  wer*  changed  to  others  with  which 
the  lb-brews  were  uetter  acquainted.  Hartmann 
regards  it  as  a  prwluct  of  the  Babylonian  or  Per- 
■ian  jieriod.  Luther,  rejecting  the  forced  interpre- 
tations on  which  the  theories  of  his  time  were 
based,  gave  it  as  his  opinion  that  the  garden  re- 
named under  the  guardianship  of  angels  till  the 
lime  of  the  deluge,  and  that  its  sit<  was  known  to 
'he  descendants  of  Adam;  nut  that  by  the  flood 
all  trices  of  it  were  obliterated,  (hi  the  supposi- 
tion that  this  Is  correct,  there  is  still  a  difticultv  to 
fee  explained.    The  narrative  is  so  wordtV  as  to 
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convey  the  idea  that  the  countries  and  rivers  spoken 
of  were  still  existing  in  the  time  of  the  historiau- 
It  has  f>een  suggested  that  the  description  of  the 
garden  of  Kden  fn  part  of  an  inspired  antediluvian 
document  (Morren.  Koscumullcr'a  Croyr.  i.  02). 
The  conjecture  is  lieyond  criticism;  it  is  equally 
incapable  of  proof  or  disproof,  and  has  not  much 
probability  to  recommend  it.  The  effects  of  the 
flood  in  changing  the  face  of  countries,  and  alter- 
ing the  relations  of  land  and  water,  are  too  little 
known  at  present  to  allow  any  inferences  to  lie 
drawn  from  them.  Meanwhile,  as  every  expression 
of  opinion  results  in  a  confession  of  ignorance,  it 
will  be  more  honest  to  acknowledge  the  difficulty 
than  to  rest  satisfied  with  a  fictitious  solution. 

The  idea  of  a  terrestrial  paradise,  the  nlxxle  of 
purity  and  happiness,  lias  formed  an  element  in  the 
religious  Mief's  of  all  nations.  The  image  oi 
••  Kden.  the  garden  of  (rod,"  retained  its  hold  upon 
the  minds  of  the  (wets  and  prophets  of  Israel  us  a 
thing  of  beauty  whose  joys  had  de|*artcd  (lit.  xxviii. 
PI;  .foel  ii.  and  liefore  whose  gates  the  cherubim 
still  stood  to  guard  it  from  the  guilty.  Arab  legend* 
tell  of  a  garden  in  the  Ivi^t.  on  the  summit  of  a 
mountain  of  jacinth,  inaccessible  to  man:  a  garden 
of  rich  soil  and  equable  U-nqieiature,  well  watered, 
arid  abounding  with  trees  and  flowers  of  rare  colors 
and  fragrance.  In  the  centre  of  .lamhu-dwfpa,  the 
middle  of  the  seven  continents  of  the  Purinas,  U 
the  golden  mountain  Meru,  which  stands  like  the 
seed-cup  of  the  lotus  of  the  earth.  ( >n  its  summit 
is  the  vast  city  of  Bnibm  i,  renowned  in  heaven, 
and  encircled  by  the  (ianges,  which,  issuing  from 
the  foot  of  Vishnu,  washes  the  lunar  orb,  and 
falling  thither  from  the  skies,  is  divided  into  four 
streams,  that  flow  to  the  four  corners  of  the  earth. 
These  rivers  are  the  Bhadr.i,  or  Oby  of  SiU-ria;  the 
M'l  i,  or  Hoangho,  the  great  river  of  China;  the 
Alakanrinda,  a  main  branch  of  the  (ianges;  and 
the  <  hakshu,  or  Oxus.  In  this  abode  of  divinity 
is  the  Nandana.  or  irrove  of  Indra;  there  too  is  the 
•larfihu  tree,  from  whose  fruit  are  fed  the  waters  of 
the  Jambu  river,  which  give  life  and  immortality 
to  all  who  drink  thereof.  ( \1*l,na  I'unin  i,  trans. 
Wilson,  pp.  KW-171.)  Hie  enchanted  gardens  of 
the  Chinese  are  placed  in  the  midst  of  the  summiU 
of  Houauluu,  a  high  chain  of  mountains  further 
north  than  the  Himalaya,  and  further  east  than 
HindukiLsh.  The  fountain  of  immortality  which 
waters  these  gardens  is  divided  into  four  streams, 
the  fountains  of  the  supreme  spirit,  Tychin.  Among 
the  Medo- Persian s  the  gods'  mountain  Albordj  is 
the  dwelling  of  Ormuzd,  and  the  good  spirits,  and  is 
called  "the  navel  of  the  waters."  The  Zend  books 
mention  a  region  called  //roVn,  and  the  place  of 
Zoroaster's  birth  is  called  llcift  ntsh,  or,  according  to 
another  passage,  Airjuna  IV«-<//o  i  KiioIm-I,  (Itnrsis). 

All  these  and  similar  traditions  are  but  mere 
mocking  echoes  of  the  old  Hebrew  story,  jarred  and 
broken  notes  of  the  same  strain ;  but.  with  all  their 
exaggerations,  "  they  intimate  hew  in  the  back- 
gmuud  of  man's  visions  lay  a  Par.ulise  of  holy  joy, 
—  a  Paradise  secured  from  every  kind  of  profanation, 
and  made  inaccessible  to  the  guilty;  a  Paradise  full 
of  objects  that  were  calculated  to  delight  the  senses 
and  to  elevate  the  mind;  a  Paradise  that  granted 
to  its  tenant  rich  and  rare  immunities,  and  that 
fed  with  its  perennial  streams  the  tree  of  life  and 
immortality '  (Hardwick,  Chriit  aiuivthrr  Mutters, 
pt.  ii.  p.  m.  W.  A.  W. 

*  ThU  difficult  subject  should  not  be  dismissed 
without  additional  suggestions.    1.  The  staterreots 
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of  Geneata  are  to  be  interpreted  in  a  manner  eon- 
liatent  wilii  themselves  and  with  other  known  facts. 
We  accept  it  as  a  true  history.  In  so  doing,  we 
thereby  aet  aside  all  theories  which  find  here  the 
Ganges,  the  Indus,  or  the  Nile.  All  such  inter- 
pretations come  from  men  who  regard  the  passage 
M  a  myth  or  saga.  We  pet  no  help  from  them 
here.  Know  n  laws  of  hydrostatics  and  known  facts 
concerning  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates  also  forbid 
our  understamli.ii;  that  any  one  rim-  in  the  elevated 
region  where  thc*c  streams  rise,  divided  itself  into 
four  rivers,  of  whii  h  these  were  two.  2.  "  Eden  " 
was  a  region  or  territory,  we  know  not  how  exten- 
sive, in  which  God  planted  a  garden,  and  from 
which  went  forth  these  waters.  It  was  not  the 
garden,'  but  the  region  in  which  the  garden:  lay. 
3.  It  would  not  appear  that  the  Deluge  wholly 
changed  the  face  of  the  country.  The  sacred  writer 
was  evidently  describing  a  region  that  might  be 
■till  recognized  when  he  wrote,  and  he  made  speci- 
fications for  the  sake  of  recognition.  Moreover, 
two  of  the  rivers  are  now  well  known.  4.  The 
general  situation  of  Uie  territory  i*  tisvl  by  the 
rising  of  the  rivers  Tigris  and  Euphrates,  in  the 
highlands  of  Armenia.  It  is  generally  conceded, 
u  the  result  of  ethnographical  researches,  that  the 
eirly  home  (or  one  of  the  early  homes  of  the 
nations)  is  to  be  sought  around  that  region,  b. 
The  writer  seems  to  be  describing  the  river-system 
of  the  territory  and  the  four  great  rivers  into  which 
these  various  waters  became  united.  No  one  He- 
brew word  would  so  well  describe  the  case  as  "17^2 
used  collectively.  The  word  *|*?  denotes  a  fount- 
ain; bodies  of  water.  Hut  ""HZI  is  a  stream, 
or  used  collectively,  streams,  the  river-system.  It 
is  commonly  employed  in  the  plural  when  more 
than  one  stream  is  designated.  Here  however  the 
wlmle  are  viewed  together.  A  similar  use  is  found 
in  donah  ii.  4,  where  the  same  word  in  the  singular 
and  connected  with  a  singular  verb,  designate*  the 
ocean  streams  or  fkxxls  that  surrounded  Jonah. 

Now  in  the  high  regions  of  Armenia  there  are 
(till  to  lie  found  four  great  streams  with  numerous 
branches,  rising  within  a  short  distance  of  each 
other  and  flowing  into  three  different  seas.  Two 
of  these  rivers  are  unquestionably  among  the  four 
mentioned  in  Genesis;  and  of  these  two  the  Tigris 
rises  within  four  or  five  miles  of  the  F.uphrates. 
'Hie  latter  is  l.'i(K)  miles  in  length,  and  the  former 
1 1 30  miles  long  before  its  junction  with  it.  Now 
midway  between  the  two  main  sources  of  the 
F.uphrates,  and  alioiit  ten  miles  from  each,  rises  the 
Anises  and  flows  a  thousand  milts  to  the  Caspian 
Sea:  while  at  no  great  distance  from  the  F.uphrates 
is  the  origin  of  the  Halys  (now  Ki:il  Jnunk), 
which  runs  a  winding  course  of  "00  miles  north- 
westerly to  the  Mack  Sea.  That  the  Gihon  is  the 
Iraxe*  was  long  ago  maintained  by  Heland  and 
KoM-nm  idler;  and  the  explorations  of  Col.  Chesney, 
who  adopts  the  same  view,  bring  no  little  weight  to 
he  opinion.  His  suggestion  that  the  l'isou  is  Wa- 
llahs is  also  favored  by  the  relation  of  the  several 
itreams,  and  by  the  striking  similarity  of  the  names 

Havilah,  ^)H,  and  Colchis,  KoAxii,  the  region 
»i  the  Golden  Fleece,  which  lav  on  the  eastern  end 
A  the  Mack  Sea.  Keland,  Koseum  tiller  and  others 
nw  the  resemblance  in  the  names  of  the  country, 
but  suggested  the  1 'basis  as  the  river.  Its  rernote- 
xm  to  set  it  aside.  The  main  objection 


to  identifying  the  Anuea  with  the  Gihon,  \im  it 
the  statement  tliat  Uie  river  cncoinpaase*  the  wbok 

1  land  of  Cush.  Hut  Gesenius  himself  wa*  obliged 
to  retract  his  statement  that  Cush  was  to  be  found 

I  only  in  Ethiopia,  and  to  admit  an  Arabian  Cusb, 

i  while  Iiawlinnon  has  shown  (lltivd.  i.  3b'.i,  Ant. 
ed. )  a  remarkable  connection  l>etween  the  C'ushitea 
of  Kthiopia  and  the  earlier  inhabitants  of  Hal  .y  Ionia 
and  Assyria.  [Cf.Mi.J  l'r.  Kohinson  has  well 
said  that     the  Cushites  occupied  the  immense 

1  region  stretching  from  Assvria  in  the  N.  E.  tb rough 
eastern  Arabia  into  Africa''  (Gesen.  /A6.  I.tx. 

d2).  The  Araxcs  thus  apparently  lay  layout] 
or  coin|>assed  "  the  ichoh  land  "  of  the  Cushites  in 
Asia.  Without  going  into  further  details,  or  In- 
coming resjionsible  for  this  theory,  we  may  say  that 
it  holds  fast  certain  central  facts  of  the  narrative, 
offers  a  plausible  solution  of  its  chief  statenienU, 
and  introduces  no  mythic  or  impossible  i 
The  unsatisfactory  state  of  our  knowledge  c 
ing  the  regions  Havilah  and  t  ush,  with  the 
by  no  means  insujx-ral  le,  for  finding  them  else- 
where, are  the  chief  oljections.  It  deserves  con- 
sideration in  this,  at  least,  that  it  treata  the  sacred 
narrative  with  res|>ect.  S-  C.  It. 

EDEN,  1.  [/>t«'snr,ttu*s]  :  'E8«>  ; 

[Alex.  E6u>y:)  1  <hn  ;  omitted  by  LXX.  in  Is. 
xxxvii.  12,  and  Kz.  xxvii.  23).  one  of  the 
which  supplied  the  luxury  of  Tyre  with  richly 
hroidered  stuff's.  It  is  associated  with  Haran. 
Sheba,  and  Asshur;  and  in  Am.  i.  5,  Heth-Eden. 
or  »•  the  house  of  F.den,"  is  rendered  in  the  LXX. 
by  XapjJdV.  In  2  K.  xix.  12,  and  Is.  xxxui.  12, 
"  the  sons  of  F-den  "  are  mentioned  with  Gozan. 
Haran,  and  Ke/eph,  as  victims  of  the  Assyrian 
greed  of  conquest.  Tclassar  appears  to  have  been 
the  headquarters  of  the  tril* ;  and  Knobel's 
(Comm.  on  h<nnh)  etymology  of  this  name  would 
|>oint  to  the  highlands  of  Assyria  as  their  where- 
aUnits.  Hut  this  has  no  sound  foundation,  although 
the  view  which  it  supports  receives  confirmation 

from  the  version  of  Jonathan,  who  gives  D,*T7"t 
(Chiu)ifi)  as  the  equivalent  of  Eden.  Hoehart 
proved  (PhuU'j,  pt.  i.  p.  274)  that  this  term  was 
applied  by  the  Talmud ic  writers  to  the  mountain- 
ous district  of  Assyria,  which  l>ordered  on  Media, 
and  wax  known  as  AdiaU-ne.  Hut  if  Gozan  be 
Gausauitis  in  Mcsojx>tamia,  and  Haran  be  Carrh*, 
it  seems  more  natural  to  look  for  Fden  somewhere 
in  the  same  locality.    KeU  ( Comm.  on  Kinyt,  ii. 

1)7,  English  translation)  thinks  it  may  1«  ^»  S\> 

(Mn'ihm),  which  Asscmaui  (BiU.  Or.  ii.  224! 
places  in  Mesopotamia,  in  the  modern  i<rovince  of 
Diarfickr.  Hochart,  considering  the  Eden  of  Geneaia 
and  Isaiah  as  identical,  argues  that  tiozan,  Haran, 
liczeph,  ajid  Eden,  are  mentioned  in  order  of 
geographical  position,  from  north  to  south;  and, 
identifying  Goran  with  Gausauitis,  Haran  with 
Carrlue.  a  little  below  Gausauitis  on  the  Chabu, 
and  Hezeph  with  Keseipha,  gives  to  E«len  a  still 
more  southerly  situation  at  the  confluence  of  the 
Euphrates  and  Tigris,  or  even  lower.  According 
to  him,  it  may  be  Addan.  or  Addana,  which  geog- 
raphers place  on  the  Euphrates.  Michaelis  (Svp/*. 
No.  1820)  is  in  favor  of  the  modern  Aden,  calk*' 
by  Ptolemy  'Apoj8/aj  ipw6pior,  a*  the  Eden  of 

|  Ezekiel.  In  the  al»sencc  of  jmaitive  evidence,  prob 
ability  seems  to  point  to  the  N.  W.of  McaopoUmi* 

!  as  the  locality  of  this  Eden. 
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2.  Bmi-l'UKN  house  cf  t'Ut. *ure 

'him*<  of  Kdrn,  A.  V.]:  oV8pts  XapiaV;  [<"omp. 
ft.  'Atitf']  domu*  rW«/>ta/« ),  proliably  the  name 
jf  a  country  residence  of  the  kings  of  Damascus 
(Am.  i.  5).  Miehaelia  (Suppl.  ad  Iltbr.  s.  v.), 
tallowing  1-anwpie*  description,  an<l  misled  by  an 
apparent  resemblance  in  name,  identified  it  with 


Khdcn,  aU>iit  a  day's  journey  from  Baall 


tin 


eastern  slope  of  the  I.ibanus,  and  near  the  old 
cedars  of  B&hirrai.  Baur  I  .-1/hos,  p.  224  l,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  .Mohammedan  tradition,  that  one 
of  the  four  terrestrial  paradises  w:is  in  the  valley 
hotween  the  ranges  of  the  Libanus  and  Anti- 
lj  bantu,  is  inclined  to  favor  the  same  hv|>othesis. 
But  tirotius,  with  greater  appearance  of  proUibility, 
pointed  to  tlie  wapaS*tcros  of  l'tolemy  (v.  lb)  ;ts 
the  locality  of  Kden.  The  ruins  of  the  village  of 
Jisith  rl.'K  i<nn„h,  now  a  jaradise  no  longer,  are 
supposed  l>y  l)r.  Kohinson  to  mark  the  site  of  the 
ancient  I'aradisus,  and  his  suggestion  is  approve*] 
by  .Mr.  I'orter  {l/iw/h.  p.  .Y77).  Again,  it  has  U-en 
conjectured  that  Bcth-Kden  is  no  other  than  lir it- 
Jinn.  "  the  house  of  Paradise,"  not  far  to  the 
southwest  of  I  lamascu*.  on  the  eastern  sh  pe  of  the 
Hennon.  and  a  short  distance  from  .!/<  ••)'./.  It 
stand*  on  a  branch  of  tin-  ancient  I'harjar,  near  its 
source  ;  Ko*enmuUer,  liihl.  Alt.  ii.  2»1;  llit/ig. 
A  mot,  in  loc. ;  I'orter,  />  tiwiMut,  i.  311  J.  Hut  all 
this  is  mere  conjecture;  it  is  impossible,  with  any 
decree  of  certainty,  to  connect  the  Arabic  name. 
l«stowed  since  the  time  of  Mohammed,  with  the 
more  ancient  Hebrew  ap|*ellalion,  whatever  U-  the 
apparent  resemblance.  \\.  A.  \V. 

EDEN  [/•/.  nt  mlm. «]:  'Io^Si^;  [Vat. 

M.]  IwaBav:  [Vat.  II.  Alex.  I^W;  <  'omp.  Cliaiv-] 
A'A/i).  1.  A  tiershonite  I  .exile,  win  of  .loah,  in 
the  dais  of  He/.ekiah  i2<hr.  xxix.  12 !.  He  w  is 
one  of  the  two  representatives  of  his  family  who 
took  part  in  the  purification  of  the  Temple. 

2.  ('Oiofi;  [<  omp.  'A5af  J)  Also  a  Invite, 
contemporary  and  proh.iUv  identical  with  the  pre- 
ceding, who  under  Kore  the  son  of  Imnah  was  over 
the  freewill  offering*  of  God  i2  Chr.  xxxi.  1">). 

'     W.  A.  W. 

EDEIt  (T7?>  "  Vat.  omit*  [rather, 

with  Horn.,  reads  'Apaj;  Alex.  E&patv;  [Aid.  with 
20  MSS.  'ESpat:  <  'omp.  "V.Stp:  ]  r.'Ur).  one  of  the 
towns  of  Judah  iu  the  extreme  south,  and  on  the 
Iwrders  of  ICdom  (Josh,  xi.  21).  No  trice  of  it 
has  been  discovered  in  modern  tiui-s,  unless,  as  has 
been  suggested,  it  is  identical  with  Au.ui,  by  a 
transposition  of  letters. 

2.  CE8#>:  h'lti  r. )  A  Invite  of  the  family  of 
Merari,  in  the  time  of  David  (1  (  hr.  xxiii.  2!. 
xiiv.  .10).  G. 

E'DES  CHSuis:  [Vat.,  including  the  next 
word,  H5o<tootj\;  Aid.  'Hits  Sutmi\  AW  [VJ,, 
.  l>dr.  ix.  -i->.  [.I.\i»,\l'.J 

ED'XA  <'EBva,i. t.  TySTS.  phnture;  Antvi), 
Jiewifeof  Kagncl  (Tob.  vii.  2,  8,  14,  Ifl,  [viii. 
12, J  x.  12,  xi.  1).  II.  I  .  W. 

EDOM,    IDUMEA,    or  IDUM.EA 

"//:  'EttZu,  [•liojuM*:]  N'  T.  'ISov^a'a, 
oily  in  Mark  iii.  8).  The  name  Kdoiu  was  ejiv^n 
to  I'Uati,  the  first-l»orn  son  of  Isaac,  and  twin 
Drother  of  Jacob,  when  he  sold  his  birthright  to 
-he  btt*r  for  a  meal  of  lentile  jiottai;e.  Hie  peculiar 
»W  of  th«  pottage  gave  rue  to  the  name  Kdom, 


which  signifita  "  red."  "  And  Vjsxu  «aid  to  Jacob 
r  isxl  me,  I  pray  thee,  with  that  same  red  [x.ttage; 
for  I  am  faint ;  therefore  was  his  name  called  Kdom  " 
((ten.  xxv.  2.t~.'M).  The  country  which  tlie  Ix>nl 
substsjuently  gave  'o  l.sau  was  hence  called  tht 

'•field  of  Etlom'"  miT,  (leu.  xxiii.  3) 

or  "  Land  of  Kdom  "  (uHS  V"*S.  Gen.  xxxvi. 
1(5;  Num.  xxxiii.  37).  Trobal'dy  it-  physical  aspect 
may  have  had  something  to  do  with  this.  The 
Kastcrns  have  always  been,  and  to  the  present  day 
are,  accustomed  to  apply  names  descriptive  of  tlie 
localities.  The  ruddy  hue  of  the  moiinUiiu-mnge 
siven  to  Iisau  would  at  once  suggest  the  word 
/■(linn,  and  cause  it  to  be  preferred  to  the  letter- 
known  Ksau.  The  latter  was  also  occasionally  used, 
as  in  Obad.  8,  'J,  ltf;  and  in  21,  we  have  "the 

Mount  of  Rsau"  0??  ^'^1 

YAom  was  previously  called  Mount  Stir  C^??, 
rtiyi/ed ;  Gen.  xxxii.  3,  xxxvi.  8),  from  S'ir  the 
jjrogenitor  of  the  Horitos  ((ien.  xiv.  «,  xxxvi.  2<»- 
22).     The  name  Seir  was  jierhaps  ailopteil  on  ac- 
count of  its  being  descriptive  of  the  "rugged" 
!  character  of  the  territory.    Joseph  us  (Ant.  i.  18,  § 
1  1  i  confi .unds  the  words  St  ir  and  J.t  in,  and  seems 
!  to  alhrm  that  the  name  Seir  was  also  derived  from 
ls;nc's  *>n:  but  this  idea  is  opposed  to  the  express 
statement  of  Moses  (den.  xiv.  0).    The  original 
inhabitants  of  the  country  were  called  ll»,iu*, 
fnun  //or/,  the  grandson  of  Seir  (den.  xxxvi.  20, 
22),  because  that  name  was  descriptive  of  their 
habits  as     Trnglidvtes,"  or  "dwellers  in  eaves" 

(^n,  Hoimtkh).  Timna,  the  daughter  of  Seir 
and  aunt  of  Hori,  became  concubine  to  I'Jijiha/., 
liviu's  oldest  son,  and  lare  to  him  Amalek,  the 
progenitor  of  the  Am<d<kitti  >} Jen.  xxxvi.  12,20, 
22).  ImiiKsliately  after  the  de-.ith  of  Is  tic,  Ksaii 
left  t'aiiiwn  and  t.«>k  |». session  of  Mount  S  ir  itiiai. 
xxxv.  2S  xxxvi.  (».  7,  Hi.  When  bis  defendants 
iuereasts-l  they  extirpated  the  Ibtritcs,  and  adopted 
their  habits  as  well  as  their  country  vl'eut.  ii.  12; 

Jcr.  xlix.  n; :  nkul.  ;).  4:. 

The  Uiundaries  of  l.dom.  though  not  directly, 
;ire  yet  incidentally  detimsl  with  tolerable  distinct- 
ness in  the  Bible.  The  country  lay  along  the 
route  pursued  by  the  Isru  lites  from  the  |ieninsula 
of  Sinai  to  K  idesh-h.irnea,  and  thence  back  again 
to  Klath  (I knit.  i.  2.  ii.  1-8);  that  is,  along  the 
•  ntt  side  of  the  great  valley  of  A ra bah.  It  reached 
southwartl  as  far  as  llith.  which  stood  at  the 
northern  end  of  the  gulf  of  Klath,  ami  was  the  s«m- 
|<ort  of  the  Momite> ;  but  it  does  not  .s»s'in  to  have 
eitended  further,  as  the  Isrielites  on  |Ku«ing  Hath 
struck  out  eastward  into  the  desert,  so  as  to  [>a^j 
round  the  land  of  1'xloin  (Deut.  ii.  8).  Un  the 
north  of  ICdom  hiv  the  territory  of  Moah,  through 
which  the  Israelites  were  aLso  prevented  from  going. 
an<l  were  then  fon;  coni|K.lhs|  t*,  go  from  Ivtdesh 
by  the  southern  extremity  of  l>loin  (Judg.  xi.  17, 
18;  2  K.  iii.  t;-;i).  The  boundary  betwmi  Mmib 
and  Ivlom  apjie.irs  to  have  Ism  the  brook  Zcred  " 
Hent.  ii.  13,  14,  18'.  probably  the  modem  H'c/y- 
tl-Atin>i.  which  still  divides  the  provinces  of  Ki/fk 
(Moah)  ;uul  Jtl*il  (debalenei.  But  Idom  was 
wholly  a  mountainous  count rv.  "  Mount  Seir  " 
(<ien."  xiv.  <i,  xxxvi.  8,  !»:  Ik-ut.  i.  2.  ii.  1,  5,  Ac.) 
and  "th»  Mount  of  Ksau  "  (Obad.  8.  !».  1!>.  21) 
are  names  often  given  to  it  in  the  Bible,  while 
•losephus  ant'  late:  writers  called  it  d.h  dtnc  (»th« 
mountainou*  ").    "h  j  shows  tliat  it  only  embraced 
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the  u arrow  monntainou*  tract  (aljout  100  miles 
long  bj  "20  broad)  extending  along  the  eastern  bide 
»f  the  Arabah  from  the  northern  end  of  the  gulf 
af  Klath  to  near  the  southern  end  of  the  l>cad  .Sea. 


EDOM 

by  the  village  of  fiuseireh,  near  the  n.  i  ihcru  boe 
der,  about  25  miles  south  of  Kerak  (Gen.  xxxvi 
33;  Is.  xxxiv.  6,  lxiii.  1;  Jer.  xlix.  13,  22).  Bui 
SeLi,  better  known  by  it*  Greek  name  Petra,  ap- 


A  glance  at  the  more  modern  divisions  and  names  |  pears  to  have  been  tlie  principal  stronghold  in  the 
Corroborates  this  view,  Josephus  divides  Kdom,  days  of  Amaziah  (it.  c.  83**;  2  K.  xiv.  7;  w«s 
or  Idumaa,  into  two  provinces;  the  one  he  calls  Pktka ).  Klath,  and  its  neighbor  Kzion-gelier, 
UutxAitii  (To^aA/Tii).  and  the  other  Anuikkitu  were  the  sca-|(orts;  they  were  captured  by  kin^ 
(Ant.  ii.  1,  §  2.i.  The  former  is  Kdom  l'roper.  or  David,  and  here  Solomon  equipped  his  tuerehar>t- 
Mount  Seir;  tlit  latter  is  the  region  south  of  Tab  fleet  1.2  Sam.  viii.  14:  1  K.  ix.  2b). 
estine  now  called  the  desert  of  <t-  Jib,  or  "  Wan-  When  the  kingdom  of  Israel  began  to  decline, 
deling,"  originally  occupied  by  the  Anialekites  'the  Kdomites  not  only  reci»n«|uered  their  lost  citie*. 
(Num.  xiii.  2J:  1  Sam.  xv.  1-7.  xxvii.  8\  but  1  but  made  frequent  inroads  upon  southern  Palestine 
afterwards,  as  we  shall  see,  jiossessed  by  the  Mum-  2  K.  xvi.  (i;  where  J-jhniitts  and  not  Syrians 
Ues.    KtiM.'bius  also  gives  the  name  tjabtk  nc,  or  I  ■'  Armiurins)  is  evidently  the  true  reading;  2t.hr. 


xxviii.  17).  It  was  probably  on  account  of  these 
attacks,  and  of  their  uniting  with  the  (  hal.lcana 
against  the  .lews,  that  the  l^dontites  were  so  fear- 
fully denounced  by  the  later  prophets  (Olad.  1  ff. ; 
Jer.  xlix.  7  IK:  Kz.  xxv.  12  ff.,  xxxv.  3  H. ).  Dur- 
ing the  Captivity  they  advanced  westward,  occupied 
the  whole  territory  of'their  brethren  the  AmaJckite* 
(ten.  xxxvi.  12;  1  Sam.  xv.  1  ft":  Joseph.  Ant.  it. 


GtfxiUnt,  as  identical  with  K-dom  (Oman.  s.  v. 
Stir.  /(Intnit'i,  Alius,  Ac),  and  in  the  Samaritan 
Pentateuch  t he  word  (iiUa  is  substituted  for  Stir 
in  Deut.  xxxiii.  2.    (icl.al.  ne  is  the  Greek  form  of 

Uie  Hebrew  <i,Ml  (^23,  mountain),  and  it  is  still 

retained  in  the  Arabic  J>Ml  (  JLa^..  tn«unt<iitui). 
The  mountain  range  of  Ivloin  is  at  present  divided 

into  two  distri.  ts.    The  northern  is  called  JtMl.  \  '<  §       •'""I  cxqii  took  possession  of  many  towns  in 
It  logins  at 
Ztrtd),  which  separ 

Moab),  and  it  terminates  at  or  near  IVtra.  The 
southern  district  is  called  edi-S/u'ruli,  a  name 
which,  though  it  resembles,  be;irs  no  radical  rela- 
tion to  the  Hebrew  S'ir. 

The  physical  geography  of  Kdom  is  somewhat 
peculiar.  Along  the  w.stcrn  base  of  the  mountain-  I  w,'il'''  I  •ordered  upon  Kgypt  and  Arabia:'  and 
range  arc  low  calcareous  hills.  To  these  succeed  though  this  is  true,  it  does  not  contradict  the  lan- 
lofty  masses  of  igneous  rock,  chiefly  I">rphyry,  over  I  linage  of  Scripture  —  44  I  will  not  give  you  of  their 
which  lies  red  and  variegated  sandstone  in  irregular  ' land.  ,M,t  *°  1,|UCU  M  *  foot  breadth,  I  •era  use  I 
ridges  and  abrupt  cliffs.' with  deep  ravine*  between,  j  Kiv«i  Mount  ^>r  mito  Ijuu  for  a  [sissession 
The  latter  strata  give  the  mountain*  their  most  '  < 1  >cut.  ii.  5).  Not  a  foot breadth  of  Kdom  I  "roper, 
itriking    features    and    remarkable  colors.  llie 


UWy-W-.l/ooy  (the  ancient  brook  'southern  Palestine,  including  Hebron  (Joseph.  Ant. 
separates  it  from  Ktnik  (the  ancient  xii-  8-  §  ,;:  K- »v-  f,  §  7;  c.  Api<m.  ii.  10 1. 

Hie  name  Kdom.  or  rather  it*  Greek  form,  lduma^a. 
was  now  given  to  the  country  lying  Utween  tt»e 
valley  of  Arabah  and  the  shores  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean. Thus  Joseph  us  write*  (Ant.  v.  1,  §  22  f  — 
the  lot  of  Simeon  included  that  part  of  Idunuea 


average  elevation  of  the  summit*  is  about  2lt00  feet 
al».ve  the  sea.  Along  the  eastern  side  runs  an 
almost  unbroken  liine-inne  ridge,  a  thousand  feet 
or  more  higher  than  the  other.  This  ridge  sinks 
down  with  an  eas\  sloj*e  into  the  plateau  of  the 
Arabian  desert.  While  Kdom  is  thus  wild,  rugged, 
and  almost  inaccessible,  the  deep  glens  and  flat 
terraces  along  the  mountain  sides  are  covered  with 
rich  soil,  from  whic  h  trees,  shrubs,  and  flowers  now 
spring  up  luxuriantly.  No  contrast  could  l*>  greater 
than  that  between  the  bare,  parched  plains  on  the 
east  and  west,  and  the  ruddy  cliffs,  and  verdant, 
flower-spangled  glens  and  terraces  of  Kdom.  This 
illustrates  Uiblc  tojmgraphy,  and  reconciles  soem- 
tnglv  discordant  statements  in  the  sacred  volume. 


or  Mount  Seir,  was  ever  given  to  the  Jews.  Je- 
rome also  (in  <>/»!(/.)  says  that  the  Kdomitcs  pos- 
sesses! the  whole  country  from  Kleutlieropolis  to 
IVtra  and  Klath;  and  b'oman  author*  sometimes 
give  the  name  Idumaa  to  all  Palestine,  and  even 
call  the  .lews  Idunucans  (Virg.  U^ <>kj.  iii.  \  >, 
Juven.  viii.  ]»;0;  Martial,  ii.  2). 

While  Idumaa  thus  extended  westward.  Kdom 
ProjxT  was  taken  possession  of  by  the  Nalatha-aris, 
an  Arabian  trilie.  descended  from  Nel«ioth,  Ish- 
mael's  oldest  mm  and  Ksau's  I  n  ther-in-hw  (Gen. 
xxv.  l.{;  1  (  hr.  i.  2!»;  Gen.  xxxvi.  3;,.  Hie  Na- 
lathwans  were  a  j>owerful  jieople,  and  held  a  great 
part  of  southern  Arabia  (Joseph.  Ant.  i.  12,  §  4). 
They  took  Petra  and  established  themselves  there 
at  least  three  centuries  l-cfore  Christ,  for  Antigouus, 


While  the  posterity  of  Ksau  dwelt  amid  n^ky  fast-  one  of  the  successors  of  Alexander  the  Great,  after 
and  on  mountain  heights,  making  their  conquering  Palestine,  sent  two  expeditions  against 

the  Nahatlueaiis  in  Petri  (I Hod.  Sic.  xix).  This 
pei»ple,  lejoing  off  their  nomad  habits,  settkd 
down  amid  the  mountains  of  Kdom,  engaged  in 
commerce,  and  founded  the  little  kingdom  eulkd 
by  1,'oiuan  writers  Ambin  l\trcra,  which  end  raced 
nearly  the  same  territory  as  the  ancient  Kdom. 
Some  of  its  monarch*  took  the  name  Arcta*  (2 
Mace.  v.  M ;  Joseph.  Ant.  xiii.  15,  §  1,  2;  xiv.  5,  § 
1  ),  and  some  Ohodas  (Joseph.  Ant.  xiii.  13,  §  5). 
A  ret  as,  king  of  Arabia,  was  father-in-law  ol  Herod 
\ntij«s  i  Matt.  xiv.  .'!,  4),  and  it  was  the  same  wh< 


.louses  like  the  eyries  of  eagles,  and  living  by  their 
nword  (Jer.  xlix.  Hi;  Gen.  xxvii.  40),  yd  Isaac,  in 
his  prophetic  blessing,  promised  his  disappointed 
Mil  that  his  dwelling  should  lie  •>  of  the  fatness  of 
the  earth,  and  of  the  dew  of  heaven  from  above" 
(Gen.  xxv  ii.  3'.t).  Some  oilier  passages  of  Script  lire 
ire  also  illustrated  by  a  glance  at  the  towering 
precipice*  and  js-aks  of  Klorn.  'Hie  U.rder  of  the 
Aniorites  w:w  from  44  the  ascent  of  scorpions  (Ak - 
rnUiim),  from  the  rock  "  —  that  is,  from  the  rocky 
Isnmdarv  of  Ivdom  t.ludg.  i.  30).    And  we  read 


that  Amaziah,  after  the  conquest  of  Seir,  took  ten  captured  the  city  of  1'amasctis  and  held  it  at  tn# 
thousand  of  the  cajitives  to  the  44  top  of  the  cliff,"'  '  lime  of  Paul's  conversi<»n  (2  Cor.  xi.  32:  Act*  ix 
tnd  thence  cast  them  down,  dashing  them  all  to  25).    Tlic  kingdom  of  Arabia  was  finally  stibducsi 


pieces  (2  Chr.  xxv.  11,  12 1 

The  ancient  capital  of  Kdom  was  IW.rah  [IU>7.- 
■lAHj,  tl»c  site  'S  which  is  most  probably  marked 


by  the  Pomaiis  in  a.  n.  105.    Under  the  Komam 
the  tnms|Kjrt  trade  of  the  Naliathaans 
Koad*  were  conjtructed  through  the 
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files  from  Klath  on  the  const  to  Petra,  and  thence 
northward  and  wcstwanl.  Traces  of  them  still 
remain,  with  ruir.ous  military  stations  at  intervals, 
Mid  fallen  mile-stones  of  the  tiniest  of  Trajan  and 
Marcus  Aurelius  (Peutinytr  J\thlt.t;  I<ahorde's 
X'oynye  ;  liurckh  anil's  Syrii.  pp.  ."174,  4  If;  Irhv 
Mid  Mangles'  TrurtU,  pp.  371,  377,  1st  ed. ).  To 
the  N'abathasuis  i'etra  owes  those  gn>at  monuments 
which  are  still  the  wonder  of  the  world. 

When  the  Jewish  power  revived  under  the  war- 
like Asoionean  princes,  that  section  of  Iduuiaa 
which  lay  south  of  Palestine  fell  into  their  hands. 
Judas  Maecal.ieus  captured  Hebron.  Marissa,  and 
Ashdod;  and  John  Hyrcaiius  compelled  the  inhab- 
itant* o»  the  whole  region  to  eoiil'orui  to  Jewish 
law  (Joseyh.  Ant.  xii.  8,  §  *i.  xiii.  It,  §  2;  1  Mace, 
v.  ti.">,  (>8).  The  country  was  henceforth  governed 
hy  Jewish  prefects;  one  of  these,  Antipaler,  an 
lduma-an  hy  hirth,  liecame,  through  the  friendship 
of  the  Koman  eui|>en<r,  procurator  of  all  Judiea, 
and  his  son  was  Herod  the  < ire.it.  "Kin?  of  the 
Jews  "  (Joseph.  Ant.  xiv.  1,  §  3,  8,  §  5.  xv.  7.  §  », 
ivii.  11,  §  41. 

Karly  in  the  Christian  era  Kdom  Projier  was  in- 
cluded hy  geographers  in  Palestine,  hut  in  the  fifth 
century  a  new  division  was  made  of  the  whole 
country  into  Ptthrtfint  J'rimi.  Stcunhi,  and  J'tr- 
tia.  The  last  embraced  Kdom  and  some  neighlior- 
intr  provinces,  and  when  it  became  an  ecck-sia-stical 
division  its  metn>|»olis  w-.is  I'etra.  In  the  seventh 
century  the  Mohammedan  conquest  gave  a  death- 
hlow  to  the  commerce  and  prostieiity  of  Kdom. 
I'nder  the  withering  influence  of  Mohammedan 
rule  the  great  cities  fell  to  ruin,  and  the  country 
liecame  a  desert.  The  followers  of  the  false  pmphet 
were  here,  as  elsewhere,  the  instruments  in  (Jod's 
hands  for  the  execution  of  his  judgments.  »  Thus 
saith  the  l-ord  Cod,  Itehold,  U  Mount  Seir.  1  am 
■gainst  thee,  and  I  will  make  thee  most  desolate- 
I  will  lay  thy  cities  w  i-te.  and  when  the  whole 
earth  rejoieeth  I  will  mike  th.v  desolate.  ...  I 
will  make  Mount  Seir  most  desolate,  and  cut  off 
from  it  him  that  passeth  out  and  him  that  n  turneth. 
...  I  will  make  thee  perj>ctu:d  desolations,  and 
thv  cities  shall  not  return,  and  ve  shall  know  that 
I  am  the  Lord"  ill/,  xxxv.  3.  4,  7.  !',  IH. 

The  Crusaders  made  several  cx|»'dittons  into 
Kdom,  penetrating  as  far  as  I'etra.  to  which  they 
pave  the  name  it  still  k-ars,  !»',./;/  ••  Valley 

of  Moses"'  ('irttt  Ihi  /nr  I'iiiiu:  pp.  40.i,  ol8. 

581).  On  a  commanding  height  about  12 
miles  north  of  I'etra  they  built  a  strong  fortress 
called  Monn  Kegalis,  now  >'/•  •/<,  k  {<;<*(<  Ihi,  p. 
Sll).  At  that  time  so  little  was  known  of  the 
geography  of  the  country  that  the  Crusaders  occu- 
pied and  fortified  K>r«k  (the  ancient  Kir  Moahi 
under  the  impression  that  it  was  the  site  of  I'etra. 

From  that  time  until  the  present  century  Klom 
remained  an  unknown  land.  In  the  \ear  1812 
llurckhanlt  entered  it  from  the  north.  passed  down 
Jirough  it,  and  dis.ovcri-d  the  wonderful  ruins  of 
I'etra.  In  1828  Liborde,  proo-cding  north  wan  1 
from  Ahi't'h  through  the  ileiiles  of  Kdom.  also 
visited  I'etra.  and  brought  away  a  portfolio  of 
t|ilendid  drawings,  which  proved  that  the  dcs<  rip- 
lions  of  llurckhanlt  had  not  lx*en  exaggerated. 
Many  have  since  followed  the  f(«  it  steps  of  the  first 
explorers,  and  a  trip  to  I'etra  now  forms  a  necessary 
port  of  the  eastern  traveller's  grand  tour. 

For  the  ancient  geography  of  Kdom  consult  !i<  - 
andi  Palatini,  pp.  48.  fit;  tV.,  78.  82:  for  the 
illtory  and  commerce  of  the  Xahathaians,  Vincent's 
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Commerce  and  Xarigation  of  the  Ancients,  to, 
ii.;  for  the  present  state  of  the  country  and  de- 
scriptions of  I'etra,  Ilurckhardt's  TntrtU  in  Syria 
|j»borde's  \'oynje,  Kohinson's  Biblical  Retenrcht*, 
Porter's  Ihindljouk  J'ur  Syria  and  PuU$tin0. 

J.  L.  P. 

ETDOMITES  CtfTft  C^Q^  pi.;  and 

*\ipV  ^33  [mns  of  the  hairy],  l)cut.  ii.  4:  T8ow- 
ua»a«),  the  descendants  of  Ksau  or  Kdom.  [Kdom]. 
Ksau  settled  in  Mount  Seir  immediately  after  the 
death  of  his  father  Isaac  (lien,  xxxvi.  ii,  8).  Ile- 
fore  that  time,  however,  he  had  occasionally  visited, 
and  even  resided  in.  that  country;  for  it  was  to  the 
"land  of  Seir"  Jacoh  sent  messengers  to  acquaint 
his  hrother  of  his  arriv:d  from  Padan-arain  (Gen. 
xxxii.  3).  The  Kdomites  soon  liecame  a  numerous 
and  powerful  nation  ((ten.  xxxvi.  1  ff. ).  Their 
first  form  of  government  appears  to  have  resembled 
that  of  the  modem  Iicdawln;  each  trilie  or  clan 

having  a  petty  chief  or  sheikh  (^Vs,  "  Duke"  in 
the  A.  V.,  (ien.  xxxvi.  l.r)).  Hie  Horitcs,  who  in- 
,  hahitwl  Mount  Seir  from  an  early  jieriod.  and 
among  whom  the  F>lomites  still  lived,  had  their 
dieikhs  :iU  i (Jen.  xxxvi.  2.)  tf.).  At  a  later  period, 
prohalily  when  the  F>lomites  Ugan  a  war  of  exter- 
mination against  the  Horites,  they  felt  the  neces- 
sity of  united  action  under  one  comjietent  leader, 
and  then  a  king  was  chosen.  The  names  of  eight 
of  their  kings  are  given  in  the  Isiok  of  Genesis 
xxxvi.  3I-.I1M,  with  their  native  cities,  from  which 
it  appears  that  one  of  them  was  a  foreigner  ("  Saul 
of  Keholtoth  h\ -the  river  ").  or,  at  least,  that  his 
family  wen-  resilient  in  a  foreign  city.  (See  aL«o  1 
Chr.  i.  4  \  V). )  Against  the  Horites  the  children 
of  Kdom  wen:  coinpli-U>h  succi>ssful.  Having  either 
exterminat.sl  or  cx[>ehVd  them  they  cveupied  their 
whole  country  (Heut.  ii.  12).  A  statement  made 
in  (Jen.  xxxvi.  .'51,  serves  to  fix  the  pcrio*]  of  the 
dynasty  of  the  eight  kings.  They  "reigned  in  the 
land  of  Kdom  liefore  there  reigtied  any  king  over 
the  children  of  Israel;  "  that  is.  U-fore  the  time  of 
Mists,  who  mav  l>e  regnrdtsl  as  the  first  virtual  king 
of  I-rael  icomp.  |)eut.  xxxiii..r>:  Kx.  xviii.  It5-l!t>. 
<  >ther  circumstances,  however,  prove  that  th.  ugh 
the  l'.doinite  kings  had  the  chief  command,  yet  the 
old  patriarchal  government  hy  sheikhs  of  triltes  was 
still  retainer].  Most  of  the  large  trils-sof  JSerlawin 
at  the  present  day  have  one  chief,  with  the  title  of 
I.'inir,  who  tikes  the  lead  in  any  great  emergency  ; 
while  each  division  of  the  trihe  enjoys  |>crf»vt  inde» 
pendence  under  its  own  sheikh.  S  >  it  would  srs-m 
to  have  Is-en  with  the  I^loinites.     Fists  of  did;* 

I  (or  sh<;ih$,  "ClVS)  are  given  Loth  l»efoiv  and  aAer 
the  king*  ((Jen.  xxxvi.  lo  ff. ;  1  Chr.  i.  "tl  ff).  ami 
in  the  triumphant  song  of  Israel  over  tlic  eugulftsl 
host  of  Pliaraoh,  when  describing  the  etlect  this 
fcirful  act  of  divine  vengeance  would  pn>duce  on 

i  the  sutToimrliiig  nations,  it  is  said:  "  Then 
dtdrs  of  lOIom  shall  lie  atna/fsl  "  (F.x.  xv.  I'i,, 
while,  only  a  few  years  afterwards,  Moses  "  sent 

messt-ngers  from  Kadesh  unto  the  kimj  (Tf^tj) 
of  Ivlom  "  to  ask  |x-rmission  to  pass  through  hit 
country  (Judg.  xi.  17). 

F.sau's  bitter  hatred  to  his  brother  Jacob  for 
fraudulently  obtaining  his  blr>ssing  ap]>cars  to  have 
beiii  inheritnl  bv  his  latest  posterity.  The  Kdom- 
ites- js-icni|itor:lv  refused  to  |>ermit  the  Fsraelites  to 
puss  through  their  land,  though  addn>ssed  in  the 
most  friendly  terms  tlms  iaith  thy  brother 
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Israel  "  (Num  xx.  14)  —  and  though  assured  that 
they  would  neither  drink  of  their  waters  nor  tres- 
pass on  their  fields  or  vineyard*  (vcr.  17).  The 
Israelites  were  expressly  commanded  by  God  neither 
to  resent  this  conduct,  nor  even  to  entertain  feel- 
ings of  hatred  to  the  Fdomites  (Deut.  ii.  4.  5,  xxiii. 
7).  The  Fdomites  did  not  attempt  actual  hostil- 
ities, though  they  prepared  to  resist  l>y  force  any 
intrusion  (Num.  xx.  20).  Their  neighbors  and 
bretliren  ((Jen.  xxxvi.  12),  the  Amalekites,  were 
probably  urged  on  by  them,  and  proved  the  earliest 
and  most  determined  opponents  of  the  Israelites 
during  tlieir  journey  through  the  wilderness  (lis. 
xvii.  8,  9). 

For  a  period  of  400  years  we  hear  no  more  of 
the  Ixlotnitcs.  They  were  then  attacked  and  de- 
feated by  Saul  (1  Sam.  xiv.  47).  Some  f.,.1y  years 
later  David  overthrew  their  army  in  the  »■  Valley 
of  Salt,"  and  his  general,  Joab,  following  up  the 
victory,  destroyed  nearly  the  whole  male  population 
(1  K.  xi.  15.  10).  ami  placed  .Jewish  garrisons  in 
B>11  the  stronghold*  of  Fdom  (2  Sam.  viii.  13,  14: 

in  ver.  13  the  Hebrew  should  evidently  lie  CHS, 

instead  of  E"^S;  romp.  14;  2  K-  xiv.  7;  and 
Joseph.  Ant.  vii.  5,  §  4 1.  In  honor  of  that  victory 
the  I'salmi-l- warrior  may  have  jienned  the  words 
in  l's.  Ix.  8,  over  Fdom  will  I  cast  my  shoe." 
Hadad,  a  memlier  of  the  royal  family  of  Fdom, 
made  his  escajie  with  a  few  followers  to  Fgypt.  where 
he  w.w  kindly  received  by  1'haraoh.  Alter  the 
death  of  David  he  returned,  and  tried  to  excite  hi* 
countrymen  to  rebellion  against  Israel,  hut  tailing 
in  the  attempt  he  went  on  to  Syria,  where  he  lie- 
catne  one  of  Solomon's  greatest  cm-mies  (1  K.  xi. 
14-22;  Joseph.  Ant.  viii.  7.  §  »5 ).  The  tali  mites 
continued  suhjec*  to  Israel  from  this  time  till  the 
reign  of  Jchoshaphat  (it.  v.  !•!  1 1,  when  they  at- 
tempted to  invade  Israel  in  conjunction  with  Amnion 
and  Moab,  but  were  miraculously  destroyed  in  the 
valley  of  iicrachah  (2  (  hr.  xx.  22 1.  A  few  years 
later  they  revolted  against  Jchoraiu.  elect. si  a  king, 
and  for  half  a  century  retiined  their  iu«l«-|»»i :<Jence 
t'2  (.'hr.  xxi.  8).  Thev  were  then  attacked  by 
Am.-iziah,  10.000  were  slain  in  battle,  S-la.  their 
great  stronghold,  was  captured,  ai  d  10.000  more 
were  dashed  to  pieces  by  the  conqueror  from  the 
clifls  that  surround  the  city  '2  K.  xiv.  7:  2  (  hr. 
xxv.  11,  12).  Yet  the  Israelites  were  never  able 
again  completely  to  subdue  them  i2  (  hr  xxviii. 
17).  When  Nebuchadnezzar  besieged  Jerusalem 
the  Fdomites  joined  him,  and  U  ok  an  active  part 
in  the  plunder  of  the  city  and  slaughter  of  the  jioor 
Jews.  Their  cruelty  at  that  time  seems  to  le  spe- 
cially referred  to  in  the  137th  l'sahn  —  "  I.Vn, du- 
ller, O  Ixrnl,  the  children  of  1'jIoiii  in  the  day  of 
Jerusalem;  who  said,  Kaze  it,  raze  it,  even  to  the 
foundation  thereof."  As  the  first  part  of  Isaac's 
prophetic  blessing  to  Fsau  —  "the  elder  shall  serve 
the  younger" — was  fulfilled  in  the  long  subjection 
of  tlie  Fdomites  to  the  kings  of  Isrul.  *.<  now  the 
second  part  was  also  fulfilled  —  ••  It  shall  come  to 
pass  when  thou  shall  have  the  dominion  that  thou 
dialt  break  his  yoke  from  off  thy  neck"  'lien, 
xxvii.  40).  It  wxs  on  account  of  these,  acts  of 
entelty  committed  upon  the  .lews  in  the  day  of 
*hcir  cabmity  that  the  Fdomites  were  so  fearfully 
denounced  by  the  later  prophets  (Is.  xxxiv.  5-8, 
Ixiii.  1-4;  Jer.  xlix.  17;  Lam.  iv.  21 ;  Vs..  xxv.  13, 
14:  Am.  i.  11,  12;  Obad.  10  «'.). 

On  the  conquest  of  Judah  by  the  Babylonians, 


the  Fdomites,  probably  in  reward  for  their  urri  ym 
during  the  war,  were  permitted  to  settle  in  south- 
eni  Palestine,  and  the  whole  pbleau  between  it  ana 
Fgypt;  but  they  were  altout  the  same  time  driven 
out  of  Kdom  l*roper  by  the  Nahatha*aiis.  [FttoM- 
Nkhaiotii.]  l  or  more  than  four  centuries  they 
continued  to  prosper,  and  retained  tlieir  new  pos- 
sessions with  the  exception  of  a  few  Umns  which 
the  I'ersian  monarchs  eoni|>clled  thetn  to  restore  to 
the  Jews  after  the  Captivity-  Mill  during  the 
like  rule  of  the  Maccabees  they  were  again 
pletely  subdued,  and  even  forced  to  conform  to 
Jewish  laws  and  rites  (Joseph.  Ant.  xii.  H.  §  li,  xiii 
St,  §  1 ;  1  Mace.  v.  O.Yi,  and  submit  to  the  govern- 
ment of  Jewish  prefects.  The  Fdomites  were  ix>w 
incorjiorated  with  the  Jewish  nation,  and  the  wlw-i* 
province  was  often  tenned  by  Greek  and  l.'oman 
writers  Idumata  (I'tol.  Gto,,.  v.  10;  Mar.  iii.  8). 
According  to  the  ceremonial  law  an  Fdomite  was 
received  into  44  the  congregation  of  the  l-ord  "  — 
that  is,  to  all  the  rites  and  privileges  of  a  Jew  —  "in 
the  third  generation  "  (Dent,  xxiii.  8).  Antipater, 
a  clever  and  crafty  Iduma-an,  succeeded,  through 
It'oman  influence,  in  obtaining  the  government  of 
Judaa  (Joseph.  Ant.  xiv.  M,  §  M.  His  oldest  son. 
Fhasaelus,  he  made  governor  of  Jerusalem,  and  tc 
his  second  son  Herod,  then  only  in  his  loth  year, 
he  gave  the  province  of  Galilee.  Herod,  afterwards 
namerl  the  f-rtnt,  was  ap|«>inted  » king  of  th« 
Jews  "  by  a  decree  of  the  l.'oman  senate  (ii.  v.  37; 
Joseph.  .-In*,  xiv.  14,  §  5;  Matt.  ii.  1  i.  Imme- 
diately Ufore  the  siege  of  Jenisnlem  by  Titus,  in 
consequence  of  the  influence  of  John  of  Gisehab. 
20,000  Idunurans  were  admitted  to  the  Holy  (  it), 
which  they  tilled  with  robbery  and  hl<<od*hed 
(Joseph,  li.  ./.  iv.  4  and  5).  From  this  time  tht 
Fdomites.  as  a  separate  jieople.  disar-|<ear  fmm  the 
page  of  history,  though  the  name  bliimaa  still  con- 
tinued to  lie  applied  to  the  eoutitrv  south  of  Pales- 
tine as  Lite  as  the  time  of  Jerome  tin  (thnl.y 

The  character  of  the  Fdomites  was  drawn  by 
Isaac  in  his  prophetic  blessing  to  Fsau —  Hv  tliv 
sw-orrl  shall  thou  live"  (Gen.  xxvii.  40).  War  and 
rapine  were  the  only  professions  of  the  Fdomiti-s 
Hy  the  sword  they  got  Mount  Seir —  by  the  sword 
they  exterminated  the  Hordes  —  by  the  sword  they 
long  battled  with  their  brethren  of  Israel,  and 
finally  broke  off  their  yoke  — by  the  sword  tbey 
won  southern  1'alestire  —  and  by  the  swonf  they 
[n  rformwl  the  hist  act  in  their  long  historic  drama, 
massacred  the  guards  in  the  temple,  and  pilbged 
the  city  of  Jerusalem. 

Little  is  known  of  their  religion;  but  that  little 
shows  them  to  have  l>cen  idolatrous.  It  is  probahl* 
that  Ksau's  marriage  with  the  •»  daughters  of 
Canaan."  who  '•  were  a  grief  of  mind  "  to  his  father 
and  mother  (Gen.  xx\i.  34,  351,  induced  him  to 
embrace  their  religion,  and  when  Fsau  and  his 
followers  took  {<oss.vsii.ri  of  Mount  Seir  they  seem 
to  have  followed  the  practice  c<  nimon  among  ancient 
nations  of  adopting  the  eoimtrv's  gods,  for  we  read 
that  Ama/iah,  king  of  Judah,  alter  his  conquest 
of  the  Fdomifcs.  ■•brought  the  gods  of  the  children 
of  Seir.  and  set  them  up  to  U>  his  gods"  (2  (  hr. 
xxv.  14,  15,  20).  Josephus  also  refers  to  loth  th« 
idols  and  priests  of  the  Idunmans  (Ant.  \\.  17 
§  J». 

The  habits  of  the  Idumaans  were  singular.  Thf 
Horites,  their  prfNlecessors  in  Mount  Seir,  were,  M 
their  name  implies,  tnu/h»h/ttt,  or  dwellers  in  caves 
and  the  Fdomite*  seem  to  have  adopted  their  dweB 
ings  as  well  as  their  country.    Jeremiah  ind  Ob* 
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Hah  both  speak  of  them  a*  "  dwelung  in  the  clefts 
of  the  rucks,"  and  making  their  habitaticis  high 
m  the  cliffs,  like  the  eyries  of  eagles  (Jcr.  xlix.  16; 
(Had.  3,  4),  language  which  is  strikinmy  illustrated 
by  a  survey  of  the  mountains  ami  glen*  of  Kdom. 
Everywhere  we  meet  with  caves  and  grottoes  hewn 
in  tlie  soft  sandstone  strata.  Those  at  I'etra  are 
well  known.  [1'ktka.]  Their  form  and  arrange- 
ments show  that  most  of  them  were  originally  in- 
tended for  habitations.  They  have  closets  and 
recesses  suitable  for  family  uses,  and  many  have 
windows.  The  nature  of  the  rock  and  the  form 
of  the  cliffs  made  excavation  an  easier  work  than 
erection,  besides  the  additional  security,  comfort, 
and  permanence  of  such  al>odes.  Indeed  there  is 
reason  to  l»elieve  tliat  the  commercial  Nabatheans 
were  the  first  who  introduced  buildings  into  Kdoni. 
It  is  worthy  of  remark  also  that  the  Kdomitcs.  when 
they  took  possession  of  southern  Palestine,  followed 
even  there  their  old  mode  of  life,  and  excavated 
raves  and  grottoes  even  where  through  the  country. 
S-)  •lerome  in  his  Commentary  on  Ottadiah  writes 
—  •*  Omuis  Australis  regio  Idtimasirum  de  Kleu- 
thero|K>li  usque  ail  l'etram  et  Ailam  (lure  est  jjos- 
*.«wio  Ksau)  in  specubus  hahitatiuuculas  habct:  et 
propter  nimios  calnre*  sol  is,  quia  mcridiana  pro- 
vincia  est.  Niihtcrraneis  tnirnriis  utitur."  During 
a  visit  to  this  region  in  18 '>7,  the  writer  of  this 
article  had  an  oppirtunity  of  inspecting  a  large 
number  of  these  caverns,  and  has  no  hesjtition  in 
ranking  them  anions  the  most  remarkable  of  their 
kind  in  the  world.  [Ki.n  tiikh<>is>i.i.s.]  Tlie 
nature  of  the  climate,  the  dryness  of  the  soil,  and 
their  great  size,  render  them  healthy,  pleasant,  and 
commodious  habitations,  while  their  security  made 
them  specially  suitable  to  a  country  eri>osed  in  every 
age  to  incessant  attack*  of  robliers.        J.  L  1 

ED'REI,  1.  I"?~,1S  [Hnm.j,mi,jht,j}:  [Kom. 

'Etyafv,  cxc-  l*"1-  '>  i"*  J°"h.  xix.  37, 
'Affffapi;  Vat.  ESpaftv,  -tip,  Arraaptf.  Alex.  E5- 
pativ,  -ttu,  -tfi,  in  .losh.  xiii.  12  corrupt,  xix.  37. 
with  Aid.  E5pat4:J  Kuseh.  (hum.   Aopad:  Arab. 

^^3!  I  [falrai]),  one  of  the  two  capital  cities 


(Num.  xxi.  33;  I  taut.  i.  4,  iii.  [1.)  10; 
Josh.  xii.  4  [xiii.  12,  31,  xix.  37 1).  In  .Scripture 
it  is  only  mentioned  in  connection  with  the  victory 
(gained  by  the  Israelites  over  the  Amorites  under 
()g  their  kbit;,  and  tlie  territory  thus  acquired. 
Not  a  single  allusion  is  made  to  it  iu  tlie  subse- 
quent history  of  (Jods  people,  though  it  was  within 
the  territory  allotted  to  the  half  tril»e  of  Man&sseh 
;Num.  xxxii.  33).  and  it  continued  to  I*  a  Larue 
said  important  city  down  to  the  seventh  century 
if  our  era. 

The  ruins  of  this  ancient  city,  still  bearing  the 
lame  fair' a,  stand  on  a  rocky  promonUiry  which 
projects  from  the  S.  \V.  corner  of  the  I>-jah.  [An- 
lioit.)  The  site  is  a  strange  one  —  without  water, 
without  access,  except  over  rocks  and  through  detiles 
all  but  impracticable.  Strength  and  security  seem 
to  have  been  the  errand  objects  in  view.  The  rocky 
promontory  is  alwut  a  mile  and  a  half  wide  by  two 
miles  and  a  half  long;  it  has  an  elevation  of  from 
twenty  to  thirty  feet  above  the  plain,  which  spreads 
DUt  from  it  on  each  side,  flat  as  a  sea,  and  of  rare 
fertility.  The  ruins  are  nearly  three  miles  in  cir- 
jumferenee,  and  have  a  strange  wild  look,  rising; 
■p  in  black  shattered  masses  from  the  midst  of  a 
of  black  rocks.  A  number  of  the  old 
still  remain;  they  are  low,  massive,  and 
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'gloomy,  and  some  of  them  are  half  buried  bmeath 

i  hea|»  of  rubbish.    In  these  the  present  inhabitant! 

j  reside,  selecting  such  apartments  as  arc  best  fitted 
for  comfort  and  security.  The  short  (Jreck  in- 
scriptions which  are  here  and  there  seen  over  the 
doors  prove  that  the  houses  are  at  least  as  old  as 

'  tlie  time  of  Homan  dominion,  fair' a  was  at  one 
time  adorned  with  a  considerable  number  of  public 
edifices,  but  time  and  tlie  chances  of  war  have  left 
most  of  them  shajieleAs  heaps  of  ruin.  Many  Greek 
inscriptions  are  met  with;  the  greater  part  of  them 
are  of  the  Christian  age,  and  ot  no  historic  value. 

The  identity  of  this  site  with  the  Kdrei  of  Script- 
ure has  btvn  questioned  by  many  writers,  who 

j  follow  the  doubtful  testimony  of  Kiisebius  (  Oiu>m. 
s.  v.  I.S'ij  ei  and  Att ■truth ),  and  place  the  capital 
of  Hashan  at  tlie  modern  On-'a,  a  few  miles  further 
south.  The  following  reasons  have  induced  the 
pn-sent  writer  to  regard  fair' a  as  the  true  site  of 
Kdrei.  (1)  The  situation  is  such  as  would  nat- 
urally lie  selected  for  a  capital  city  in  early  and 
troublous  times  by  the  rulers  of  a  warlike  nation 
Hie  principles  of  fortification  were  then  little  known, 
and  consequently  towns  and  villages  were  built  on 
the  tops  of  hills  or  in  the  midst  of  rocky  fastnesses. 
The  advantages  of  fair' a  in  this  respect  are  seen 
at  a  glance.  her' a,  on  the  other  hand,  lies  in  the 
o]>en  country,  without  any  natural  advantages,  ei- 
p>*ed  to  the  attack  of  every  invader.  It  is  dithcult 
to  believe  that  the  warlike  liephaim  would  have 
erected  a  royal  city  in  sn<  h  a  position.  (2.)  The 
dwellings  of  fair'. i  i«*scxs  all  the  characteristics 
of  remote  antiquity  —  massive  walls,  stone  roofs, 
stone  doors.  (3  )  The  name  Kdrei,  "strength,*1  is 
not  only  descriptive  of  the  site,  but  it  corresponds 
more  exactly  to  the  Arabic  falr'n  than  to  Jhr'a 
In  opjiositiou  to  these  we  have  the  statement  in 
Kuscliius  that  Kdrei  was  in  his  day  called  Adam, 
and  was  24  lloinan  miles  from  Bostra.  There  can 
l»e  no  doubt  tint  he  refers  to  her' a,  which,  as 
lying  on  a  great  road,  was  better  known  to  him 
than  falr'n,  and  thus  he  was  led  hastily  to  identify 
it  with  Kdrei. 

It  is  probable  that  Kdrei  did  not  remain  long  in 
(Kssession  of  the  Israelites.  .May  it  not  l>e  that 
they  abandoned  it  in  consequence  of  its  position 
within  the  Uirders  of  a  wild  region  in  ft*  ted  by 
numerous  rohlier  bands  ?  The  hjah  is  the  ancient 
Argob,  and  appears  to  have  been  the  stronghold 
of  the  <  ieshurites ;  and  they  perhaj*  subsequently 
occupied  Kdrei  (Josh.  xii.  4,  b).  Tlie  mcuuments 
now  existing  show  that  it  must  have  l»een  an  im- 
portant town  from  the  time  the  Humans  took  poa- 
session  of  Bashan ;  and  that  it,  and  not  Ihr'a,  was 
the  episcopal  citv  of  Adiaa.  which  ranked  next  U> 
Nostra  .  Belaud,"/''/.  |.p.  21!t,  223,  518).  In  A.  t» 
1142,  the  Crusaders  under  Baldwin  III.  made  a 
sudden  attack  ujion  Adr.ia,  then  jtopularly  caller  I 
Cicilns  Ht  rn  tnli  <lt  StnmjiU,  but  they  encountered 
such  obstacles  iu  the  dithcult  nature  of  the  ground, 
the  scarcity  of  water,  and  the  valor  of  the  inhab- 
itants, that  they  were  compelled  to  retreat.  At  the 
time  of  the  visit  of  the  present  writer  in  1854  the 
population  amounted  to  about  fifty  families,  of 
which  some  eight  or  ten  were  Christian,  and  the 
rest  Mohammedan.  A  full  account  of  the  history 
and  antiquities  of  \a\tv\  is  given  in  Porter's  Five 

|  lV?m  in  htmasrw,  vol.  ii.  p.  220  ff.,  and  //and- 

•  IamI;  fur  Syria  ntui  Paltttine,  p.  532  ff.    See  also 
Burckhardt's  Travels  in  Syrin,  p.  57  ff. ;  Buck- 
.ngham's  TrureU  nmonq  the  Arab  Tribe*,  p.  874 
^'oner's  Giant  C'itU,  of  Btuhan,  p.  94  ff.J 
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2.  A  town  of  northern  Palestine,  allotted  to  the 
tribe  of  N'aphtali,  and  situated  near  Kedesh.  It  in 
x\\y  once  mentioned  in  Scripture  (Josh.  xix.  37). 
Die  name  signifies  "strength,"  or  a  " stronghold." 
Altout  two  miles  south  of  Kedesh  is  a  conical  rocky 
hill  called  TJl  KhuraiUli,  the  "  Tell  of  the  ruin;  " 
with  Home  remains  of  ancient  buildiugs  on  the 
summit  and  a  rock-hewn  tomb  in  its  side.  It  is 
evidently  an  old  site,  and  it  may  he  that  of  the 
lougdost  Edrei.  The  strength  of  the  position,  and 
its  nearness  to  Kedesh,  give  probability  to  the  sup- 
position. Dr.  Robinson  (IJtftl.  Jds.  vol.  iii.  p.  300; 
suggest*  the  identity  of  T<U  Klturailnh  with 
Ha/or.  For  the  ol  jections  to  tliis  theory  see  Porter's 
UwvUioik  for  Syria  ami  T, destine,  p.  442. 

J.  L  P. 

EDUCATION.  Although  nothing  is  more 
carefully  inculcated  in  the  Liw  than  the  duty  of 
parents  to  teach  their  children  its  precepts  and 
principles  (Ex.  xii.  20,  xiii.  8,  14;  l)eut.  iv.  5,9, 
10,  vi.  2,  7,  20,  xi.  1!),  '21 ;  Act*  xxii.  3;  2  Tim. 
iii.  15;  Hist,  of  .Susanna,  ;j;  Joseph,  e.  A/>.  ii.  Hi, 
17,  2')),  yet  there  is  little  trace  among  the  Hebrews 
in  earlier  times  of  education  in  any  other  subjects. 
The  wisdom,  therefore,  and  instruction,  of  which 
ao  much  is  said  in  the  liook  of  Proverbs,  is  to  lie 
understood  chiefly  of  moral  and  religious  discipline, 
imparted,  according  to  the  direction  of  the  l*aw, 
by  the  teaching  and  under  the  example  of  parents 
(Prov.  i.  2,  8,  ii.  2,  10,  iv.  1,  7,  20,  viii.  1,  ix.  I, 
10,  xii.  1,  xvi.  22,  xvii.  24,  xxxi.).  Implicit  ex- 
ceptions to  this  statement  may  jierhaps  be  found 
in  the  instances  of  Moses  himself,  who  was  brought 
up  in  all  Egyptian  learning  (  Acts  vii.  22);  of  the 
writer  of  the  l>ook  of  .lob,  who  was  evidently  well 
versed  in  natural  history  and  in  the  astronomy  of 
the  day  (Job  xxxviii.  31,  xxxix.,  xi.,  xii.);  of  Daniel 
and  his  companions  in  captivity  (Dan.  i.  4,  17); 
and  alxne  all,  in  the  intellectual  gifts  and  acquire- 
ments of  Solomon,  which  were  even  more  renowned 
than  his  political  greatness  (1  K.  iv.  2:t,  34,  x.  l-'J; 
2  dir.  ix.  1-8),  and  the  memory  of  which  has, 
with  much  exaggeration,  been  widely  preserved  in 
oriental  traditiou.  The  statement  made  above 
may,  however,  in  all  probability  be  taken  as  repre- 
senting the  chief  aim  of  ordinary  Hebrew  education, 
both  at  the  time  when  the  Law  was  l»est  observed, 
and  also  when,  after  periods  of  national  decline  from 
the  Mosaic  standard,  attempts  were  made  by  mon- 
arch*, as  Jehoshaphat  or  Josiah,  or  by  prophets,  as 
Elijah  or  Isaiah,  to  enforce,  or  at  least  to  inculcate 
reform  in  the  moral  condition  of  the  people  on  the 
basis  of  that  standard  (2  K.  xvii.  13,  xxii.  8-20;  2 
Chr.  xvii.  7,  9;  1  K.  xix.  14:  Is.  i.  fl'.). 

In  Liter  times  the  prophecies,  and  comments  on 
them  as  well  as  on  the  earlier  Sc/iptures,  together 
▼ith  other  subjects,  were  studied  (Prol.  to  Ecclus., 
•nd  Ecclus.  xxxviii.  24,  20,  xxxix.  1-11).  St. 
.  eroiuc  adds  that  Jewish  children  were  taught  to 
jsiy  by  heart  the  genealogies  ( Hieronym.  on  Titus, 
iii.  9;  Calmet,  Did.  art.  (ienealoyie).  Parents 
were  required  to  teach  their  children  some  trade, 
and  he  who  failed  to  do  so  was  said  to  be  virtually 
teaching  Lis  child  to  steal  (Mishu.  Kiddush.  ii.  2. 
/ol.  iii.  p.  413,  Surenhus.  ;  Lightfoot,  Chron. 
Tcmjy.  on  Acts  xyiii.  vol.  ii.  p.  70). 

The  sect  of  the  Eaaenes,  though  themselves  ab- 
juring marriage,  were  anxious  to  undertake,  and 
careful  in  carrying  out,  the  education  of  children, 
Wit  confined  its  subject  matter  chiefly  to  morals 
and  the  Divine  Law  (Joseph.  B.  J.  ii.  8,  §  12: 
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Philo,  Quod  omn'u  probtu  liber,  voL  ii.  p.  458,  ed 

Mangey;  §  12,  TauchnA 

Previous  to  the  Captivity,  the  chief  deposit*™* 
of  learning  were  the  schools  or  colleges,  from  which 
in  most  cases  (see  Am.  vii.  14)  proceeded  that 
cession  of  public  teachers,  who  at  various 
endeavored  to  reform  the  moral  and  religious  con- 
duct of  both  rulers  and  people,  [Pitopiitr,  II.] 
In  these  schools  the  I^aw  was  proltahly  the  chief 
subject  of  instruction ;  the  study  of  lauguages  wa* 
little  followed  by  any  Jews  till  after  the  Captivity, 
but  from  that  time  the  number  of  Jews  residing 
in  foreign  countries  must  have  made  the  knowl- 
edge of  foreign  languages  more  common  than 
liefore  (see  Acts  xxi.  37).  From  the  time  of  the 
outbreak  of  the  last  war  with  the  Romans,  parents 
were  forbidden  to  instruct  their  children  in  Greek 
literature  (Mishu.  Sotnh,  c.  ix.  15,  vol.  iii.  pp.  307. 
308,  Surenh.). 

Resides  the  prophetical  schools,  instruction  waa 
given  by  the  priest*  in  the  Temple  and  elsewhere, 
but  their  subject*  were  doubtless  exclusively  con- 
cerned with  religion  and  worship  (I„ev.  x.  11;  E*. 
xliv.  23,  24;  1  Chr.  xxv.  7,  8;  Mai.  ii.  7).  Thuee 
sovereigns  who  exhibited  any  anxiety  for  the  main- 
tenance of  the  religious  element  in  the  Jewish  polity, 
were  conspicuous  in  enforcing  the  religious  educa- 
tion of  the  people  (2  Chr.  xvii.  7,  8,  9,  xix.  5,  8, 
|  11;  2  K.  xxiii.  2). 

From  the  time  of  the  settlement  in  Canaan  there 
j  must  have  been  among  the  Jews  persons  skilled  in 
I  writing  and  in  accounts.  Perhaps  the  neighbor- 
I  hood  of  the  tribe  of  Zebulun  to  the  commercial 
district  of  Phoenicia  may  have  been  the  occasion  of 
t  their  reputation  in  this  respect.  The  "  writers  " 
of  that  tribe  are  represented  (Judg.  v.  14)  by  the 

;  same  word  used  in  that  passage  of  the  levy- 

]  ing  of  an  army,  or,  perhaps,  of  a  military  oflicer 
(Gesen.  p.  900),  as  is  applied  to  Ezra,  in  reference 
to  the  l.aw  (Ezr.  vii.  6);  to  Seraiah,  David's  scril* 
1  or  secretary  (2  Sam.  viii.  17);  to  Shebna,  scribe  to 
i  Hczekiah  (2  K.  xviii.  37):  Shemaiah  (1  Chr.  xxiv. 
|0);   Raruch.  scrilie  to  Jeremiah  (Jer.  xxxvi.  321, 
,  and  others  filling  like  offices  at  various  times.  Th« 
municipal  olticcrs  of  the  kingdom,  especially  in  the 
time  of  Solomon,  must  have  required  a  staff  of 
well-educated  persons  in  their  various  .departments 

under  the  recorder  (~^3Tu2)  or  historiographer, 
whose  business  was  to  compile  memorials  of  the 
reign  (2  Sam.  viii.  10.  xx.  24:  2  K.  xviii.  18;  2 
Chr.  xxxiv.  8).  I^earning.  in  the  sense  aUive  men- 
tioned, was  at  all  times  highly  esteemed,  and  edu- 
cated persons  were  treated  with  great  respect,  and, 
according  to  Rabbinical  tradition,  were  called  "sonf 
i  of  the  noble,"  and  allowed  to  take  precedence  of 
others  at  table  (Lightfoot,  Chr.  Temp.  Acta  xvii. 
I  vol.  ii.  p.  79,  fol. ;  7/or.  Ihbr.  Luke  xiv.  8-24,  ii. 
540).  The  same  authority  deplores  the  degeneracy 
of  later  times  in  this  respect  (Mishn.  Satnh,  ix.  15, 
vol.  iii.  p.  308,  Surenh.). 

To  the  schools  of  the  prophets  succeeded,  after 
the  Captivity,  the  synagogues,  which  were  either 
themselves  used  as  schools  or  had  places  near  tbrm 
for  that  purjKwe.  In  most  cities  there  was  at  least 
one,  and  in  Jerusalem,  according  to  some,  394, 
according  to  others,  400  (Calmet.  Did.  art.  £<Wr*i. 
It  was  from  these  schools  and  the  doctrines  of  the 
various  teachers  presiding  over  them,  of  whom 
Gamaliel,  Sammai,  and  Hillel  were  among  thi 
famous,  tliat  many  of  those  traditions  anc" 
proceeded  by  which  the  law  waa  u 
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xtr  Lord's  time  encuiiil»ercd  and  obscured,  and 
which  may  lie  considered  as  represented,  though  in 
»  highly  exaggerated  decree,  by  the  Talmud.  Alter 
the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  colleges  inheriting 
and  probably  enlarging  the  traditions  of  their  pred- 
ecessors, were  maintained  for  a  long  time  at  Japhtie 
in  (ialilee,  at  Lydda,  at  Tiberias,  the  most  famous 
of  all,  and  Sepphorls.  These  schools  in  process  of 
time  were  dispersed  into  other  countries,  and  by 
degrees  destroyed.  According  fo  the  principles  laid 
down  in  the  Mishna,  Uevs  at  five  years  of  age  were 
to  liegin  the  Scripture*,  at  ten  the  MLsbna,  at 
thirteen  they  became  subject  to  the  whole  Law  (see 
Iaike  ii.  40),  at  titleen  they  entered  the  (iein.ini 
(Mishn.i,  I'iik.  Ah.  iv.  20,  v.  21,  vol.  iv.  pp.  400, 
482,  480,  Surenhus.).  Teachers  were  treated  with 
great  respect,  and  Uith  pupils  and  teachers  were 
exhorted  to  respect  each  other.  Physical  science 
formed  part  of  the  course  of  instruction  oh.  iii.  18). 
Unmarried  men  and  women  were  not  allowed  to  be 
teachers  of  boys  {KvIIhsU.  iv.  1),  vol.  iii.  p.  383). 
In  the  schools  the  Itabbins  sat  on  raised  seats,  and 
the  scholars,  according  to  their  age,  sat  on  benches 
below  or  on  the  ground  (Lightfout  on  Lukt  ii.  40; 
l'hilo,  ibid.  12,  ii.  458,  Mangey). 

Of  female  education  we  have  little  account  in 
Scripture,  but  it  is  clear  that  the  prophetical  schools 
included  within  their  scope  t!ie  instruction  of 
females,  who  were  occasionally  invested  with  au- 
thority similar  to  that  of  the  prophets  themselves 
(Jiulg.  iv.  4;  2  K.  xxii.  14).  Needle-work  formed 
a  large  but  by  no  means  the  only  subject  of  in- 
struction imparted  to  female*,  whose  |«»siliori  in 
society  and  in  the  household  must  by  no  means  I* 
considered  as  represented  in  modern  oriental  — 
including  Mohammedan  —  usage  (sec  l'rov.  xxxi. 
Hi.  20;  Hist,  of  Sus.  3;  Luke  viii.  2,  ;J,  x.  30; 
Act*  ziii.  00;  2  Tim.  i.  5). 

Among  modem  -Mohammedans,  education,  even 
of  boys,  is  of  a  most  elementary  kind,  and  of  females 
still  more  limited.  In  one  respect  it  may  be  con- 
sidered as  the  likeness  or  the  caricature  of  the 
Jewish  system,  namely,  that  besides  the  most  com- 
mon rules  of  arithmetic,  the  Kuran  is  made  the 
staple,  if  not  the  only  suljeet  of  instruction.  In 
oriental  schools,  lioth  Jewish  and  Mohammedan, 
the  lessons  are  written  by  each  scholar  with  chalk 
on  tablets  which  are  cleaned  for  a  fresh  lesson. 
All  recite  their  lessons  together  aloud :  faults  are 
Usually  punished  by  stripes  on  the  feet.  Female 
iiildren  are,  among  Mohammedans,  seldom  taught 

read  or  write.  A  few  chapters  of  the  Kuran  are 
learnt  by  heart,  and  in  some  schools  they  are  taught 
embroidery  and  needle-work.  In  l'ersia  there  are 
many  public  schools  and  colleges,  but  the  children 
of  the  wealthier  parents  are  mostly  taught  at  home. 
The  Kuran  forms  the  staple  of  instruction,  U-ing 
regarded  as  the  model  not  only  of  doctrine  but  o| 
style,  and  the  text-l>ook  of  all  science.  In  the  col- 
leges, however,  mathematics  are  taught  to  some 
extent  (Jahn,  Arch.  Iiihl  §§  100.  100,  Fngl.  Tr. ; 
Shaw,  TrartU,p.  1!)4;  Kauwoltt;  'l-nnU.  c.  vii.  p. 
60;  Burckhardt.  Syria,  p.  .120;  TmvtU  in  Arafa  t, 
I  270:  Porter,  ha  m  ii.  05;  lAne,  M-l. 

Eyypt.i.W.W:  Knylishw.  in  hyypt,  ii.  28,  ill- 
WelLsted,  Arnhia,  ii.  0,  305;  ("hardin,  I'tyiyii,  iv 
<24  (Langli-s);  Olearius,  TntrtU.  pp.  214,  215; 
Hietrc  della  Valle,  i'i'f/yi,  ii.  188).  [See  I'ikh-iikt, 
1  J  II.  W.  1'. 

•  EGGS.   [Fowls;  Ostrich.] 

WJXAH  «  ktiftv  ArydA  and 
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'Ay\d  [Vat.  AAo] ;  [Alex,  in  2  Sam.,  Kiyai 
lonip.  in  1  Chr.  E7X0O  /•-'</'")»  0,»c  of  David' 
wives  during  his  reign  in  Hebron,  and  the  mother 
of  his  son  lthream  (2  Sam.  iii.  0;  1  Chr.  iii.  3). 
In  l>oth  lists  the  same  order  is  preserved,  Kglah 
being  the  sixth  and  last,  and  in  both  is  she  distin- 
guished by  the  special  title  of  Davids  "wife." 
According  to  the  ancient  Hebrew  tradition  pro- 
served  by  Jerome  ( tltuz*l.  J/thr.  on  2  Sam.  iii.  0, 
vi.  23)  she  was  Mich;d,  the  wife  of  his  youth;  and 
she  died  m  giving  birth  to  Iiiiukam.  *A  name  of 
this  signification  is  common  am  mgst  the  Arabs  at 
the  present  day. 

EGLA'IM   (E^tfi   t*v  •  A7oAf  i>; 

[Alex.  A-yaAAf <>i ;  Sin.  A-ya\A«>i:J  UtUUia)%  ft 
place  named  only  in  Is.  xv.  8,  and  there  apparently 
as  one  of  the  most  remote  [>oiuts  on  the  Isjundary 
of  Moab.  It  is  prol<ably  the  same  as  Fn-kulaim. 
A  town  of  this  name  was  known  to  Fusehius 
(  Oiuwi.  Agallini),  who  places  it  8  miles  to  the  south 
of  Areoj>olis,  1.  t.  Ar-Moib  (Ii>tM»i).  Exactly  in 
that  |xjsition,  however,  stands  A'i-hiX-,  the  ancient 
Kir  Moab. 

A  town  named  Agalla  is  mentioned  by  Josephua 
with  Zoiir  and  other  places  as  in  the  country  of  the 
Arabians  {Ant.  xiv.  1,  §  4). 

With  most  of  the  places  on  the  east  of  the  Dead 
Sea,  Eglaim  yet  awaits  further  research  for  iU 
identification. 

EG  LON  [c,lf.llk(%  ritulin] :  "E")  A«M; 

[Com  p.]  Joseph.  'lLyKiev'  A'ylon),  a  king  of  the 
Moabites  (Judg.  iii.  12  ft'.),  who,  aided  by  the  Am- 
monites and  the  Amalekites,  crossed  the  Jordan 
and  took  "the  city  of  palm-trees,"  or  Jericho 
(Joseph.).  Here  he  built  himself  a  palace  (Joseph. 
Ant.  v.  4.  §  1  ft.),  and  continued  for  eighteen  years 
(Judg.  and  Joseph.)  to  rppress  the  chiKlren  of 
Israel,  who  paid  him  tribute  (Joseph.).  Whether 
he  resided  at  Jericho  permanently,  or  only  during 
the  summer  months  (Judg.  iii.  20;  Joseph.),  ha 
seems  to  have  formed  a  familiar  intimacy  (auvf\ih}it 
Joseph.,  not  Judg.)  with  Fluid,  a  young  Israelite 
(vtavlas,  Joseph.),  who  hved  in  Jericho  (Joseph., 
not  Judg.),  and  who,  by  means  of  re|»cated  presents, 
became  a  favorite  courtier  of  the  monarch.  Joseph  u* 
represents  this  intimacy  as  having  been  of  long 
continuance;  but  in  Judges  we  find  no  mention  of 
intimacy,  and  oidy  one  occasion  of  a  present  l«ing 
made,  namely,  that  which  immediately  preceded 
the  death  of  Kglon.  The  circumstances  attending 
this  tragical  event  are  somewhat  differently  given 
in  Judges  and  in  Joscphus.  That  Fluid  had  th« 
tntrit  of  the  palace  is  implied  in  Judges  (iii.  10), 
but  more  distinctly  stated  in  Joscphus.  In  Judges 
the  Israelites  send  a  present  by  Ehud  (iii.  15);  in 
Joscphus  Fhud  wins  his  favor  by  repeated  [>resents 
of  his  own.  In  Judges  we  have  two  scenes,  the 
offering  of  the  present  and  the  death  scene,  which 
are  separated  by  the  temjiorary  withdrawal  of  Ehud 
(18,  lit);  in  Joscphus  there  is  but  one  scone.  Tho 
present  is  ottered,  the  attendants  are  dismissed,  and 
the  king  enters  into  friendly  conversation  (o^iAioc) 
with  F.hud.  In  Judges  the  place  seems  to  change 
from  the  reception-room  into  the  "  summer-parlor" 
[probably  ft  cool  room  on  the  roof  is  meant],  where 
Fluid  found  him  upon  his  return  (cf.  18,  20).  In 
Joscphus  the  entire  action  takes  place  in  the  sum- 
mer-parlor (Swfidrioy)-  In  Judges  tho  king  ex- 
poses himself  to  the  dagger  by  rising  apparently  in 
respect  for  the  divine  message  which  Ehud  professed 
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to  oommunicate  (Patrick,  ad  Ilk.) \  in  Josephus  it 
•J  •  dream  which  Ehud  pretends  to  meal,  and  the 
king,  in  delighted  anticipation,  springs  up  from  hU 
throne  The  oljesity  of  Eglon,  and  the  consequent 
impossibility  of  recovering  the  dagger,  are  not  men-  j 
tioned  by  Josephus  (vid.  .ludg.  iii.  17,/"if,  cuttcioj, 
LXX.;  but  "  crassus,"  Vulg.,  and  Botiesen.  I.ts.). 

After  this  desperate  achievement  Ehud  repaired 
to  Scirah  (improp.  Seirath;  vid.  Gesen.  Lis.  sub 
v.),  in  the  mountains  of  Epnraim  (iii.  2<'»,  27),  or 
Mount  Ephraim  (.losh.  xix.  00).  To  this  wild 
central  region,  commanding,  as  it  did,  the  plains 
E.  and  \V.,  he  summoned  the  Israelites  by  sound 
of  horn  (a  national  custom  according  to  Joseph.; 
A.  V.  14  a  trumpet  "  ).  Descending  from  the  hills 
they  fell  ujwn  the  Moahites,  dismayed  and  demor- 
alized by  the  death  of  their  king  (Joseph.,  not 
Judg.).  The- greater  number  were  killed  at  once, 
but  10,000  men  made  for  the  .Ionian  with  the  view 
of  crossing  into  their  own  country.  The  Israelites, 
however,  had  already  seized  the  J'urdt,  and  not  one 
of  the  unhappy  fugitives  escaped.  As  a  reward  for 
his  conduct  Ehud  was  tppointed  Judge  (Joseph., 
not  .ludg.). 

Xi  ti. — The  "quarries  that  were  by  Gilgnl" 
[A.  V.J  (iii.  Ill):  in  the  margin  better,  as  in  I 'cut. 
vii.  20,  "graven  images"  (Patrick  ad  k>c.:  cf. 

Geaen.  lltb.  Ltx.  sub  v.  E*Vd?).  [See  Ql  ar- 
kiks,  Amcr.  ed.J  T.  E.  B. 

EGLON  [see  aim]:  in  Josh,  x., 

[Pom.]  Vat.  and  Afex.  ['OSoAXctu;  w.  :J4,  3«,  37, 
Comp.  'E.y\u>v',  vv.  5,  23,  34,  37,  Aid.  'AyKwV. 
ver.  3,  'OSoAeba;  Jos»-  *»•  !-M  Ai\dp,  [Alex.  Aid. 
Comp.]  'Ey\du\  [Josh.  xv.  311,  Horn.  Vat.  corrupt; 
Alex.  Ly\u>n;  Comp.  with  17  MSS.  'AyKa>y) 
I-.ijlvn),  a  town  of  Judah  in  the  Shtfthih  or  low 
country  (Josh.  xv.  3D).  During  the  struggles  of 
the  conquest,  Eglon  was  one  of  a  confederacy  of 
five  towns,  which  under  Jerusalem  attempted  re- 
sistance, by  attacking  Gideon  after  the  treaty  of 
the  latter  with  Israel.  Eglon  was  then  Amorite, 
and  the  name  of  its  king  I>ebir  (Josh.  x.  3-5). 
The  story  of  the  overthrow  of  this  combination  is 
too  well  known  to  need  notice  here  (x.  23-20,  Ac). 
Eglou  was  soon  after  visited  by  Joshua  and  de- 
stroyed (x.  34,  30,  xii.  12).  The  name  doubtless 
survives  in  the  modern  A/Inn,  »  a  shap<  less  mass 
of  ruins,"  "potsherds,"  and  "  scattered  heaps  of 
unhewn  stone,"  covering  a  "  round  hillock  "  (l'orter, 
ilandh.;  Van  de  Vclde,  ii.  188;  Kob.  ii.  4!)),  about 
10  miles  from  BtH  Jibrin  (Klcutheronulis)  and  14 
from  Gaza,  on  the  south  of  the  great  maritime 
plain. 

Iu  the  Onomasticon  it  is  given  a*  K>M  < ' 
Jdolltim ;  and  its  situation  stated  as  10  miles  east 
of  Eleutheropolis.  The  identification  with  Adulhun 
arose  no  doubt  from  the  reading  of  the  LXX.  in 
Josh,  x.,  as  given  above;  and  it  is  to  the  site  of 
that  place,  and  not  of  Eglon,  that  the  remarks  of 
Eusebius  and  Jerome  refer.  This  will  l«  seen  on 
Oompariug  Adollam.  No  reason  has  been  assigned 
for  the  reading  of  the  LXX.  G. 

e-gypt  (c^v?,  =r?s?  r&  ~te9t 

-ent.  n.  :  Alyv*ros'  Alyyplus),  a  country 

jeeupying  the  northeastern  angle  of  Africa,  aud 
ying  between  N.  lat,  31°  37'  and  24°  1',  and  E. 

a  The  system  of  transcribing  ancient  Egyptian  is 
that  given  by  the  writer,  In  the  Encyclopedia  Britan- 
•toa,  8Ui  ed.,  art.  HiaoglypAtu. 
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king.  27°  13'  and  34°  12'.  IU  limit*  appear  ta 
have  been  always  very  nearly  the  same.  In  Exckiet 
(xxix.  10,  xxx.  G),  according  to  the  obviously  cor- 
rect rendering  [Migdol],  the  whole  country  is 
spoken  of  as  extending  from  Migdol  to  Syene,  which 
indicates  the  same  limits  to  the  east  and  the  south 
as  at  present.  Egypt  seems,  however,  to  have  been 
always  held,  except  by  the  modern  geographers,  to 
include  no  more  than  the  tract  irrigated  by  the 
Nile  lying  within  the  limits  we  have  specified.  The 
deserts  were  at  all  times  wholly  different  from  the 
valley,  and  their  trilies,  more  or  less  independent 
of  the  rulers  of  Egypt. 

X'imti.  —  The  common  name  of  Egypt  in  the 
Bible  is  "  Mizraim,"  or  more  fully  "the  land  of 
Mizraim."  In  form  Mizraim  is  a  dual,  and  ac- 
cordingly it  is  generally  joined  with  a  plural 
When,  therefore,  in  (ien.  x.  G,  Mizraim  is 
tioned  as  a  son  of  I  lam,  we  must  not  conclude  that 
anything  more  is  meant  than  that  Egypt  was  col- 
onized by  descendants  of  Ham.  The  dual  number 
doubtless  indicates  the  natur.d  division  of  the  coun- 
try into  an  upjier  and  a  lower  region,  the  plain  of 
the  Delta  and  the  narrow  valley  al-ove,  as  it  has 
been  commonly  divides!  at  all  times.  The  singular 
Mazor  also  occurs,  and  some  suppose  that  it  indi- 
cates I/iwer  Egypt,  the  dual  only  properly  meaning 
the  whole  country  (thus  Gesenius,   Tint.  8.  vv. 

C^ll'O,  but  there  is  no  sure  ground  for 
this  assertion.  The  mention  of  Mizraim  and  Pathros 
together  (Is.  xi.  11;  Jer.  xliv.  1,  10),  even  if  we 
adopt  the  explanation  which  supposes  Mizraim  to 
be  in  these  places  by  a  late  usage  put  for  Mazor, 
by  no  means  proves  that  since  Pathros  is  a  part  of 
Egypt,  Mizraim,  or  rather  Mazor,  is  here  a  part 
al«o.  The  mention  together  of  a  part  of  a  country 
as  well  as  the  whole  is  very  usual  in  Hebrew 
phraseology,    (iesenius  thinks  that  the  Hebrews 

supposed  the  word  to   mean    a  limit, 

although  he  admits  it  may  have  had  a  different 
Egyptian  origin.  Since  we  cannot  trace  it  to 
Egyptian,  except  as  a  translation,  we  consider  it  a 
purely  Semitic  word,  as  indeed  would  be  most  likely. 
Gesenius  finds  the  signification  "  limit "  in  th* 

o 

Arabic  name  of  Egypt,  yQJt  ;  but  this  word  also 

means  "red  mud  "  the  color  intended  being  either 
red  or  reddish  brown. 

Egypt  is  aUo  called  in  the  Bible  EH  ^^Tj?* 
"  the  land  of  Ham  "  (Ps.  cv.  23,  27  ;  comp.  lxxviii. 
01),  a  name  most  probably  referring  to  Ham  the 

son  of  Noah  [Ham];  aud  2rH,  Rahab,  "the 
proud  "  or  "insolent"  [R.ui.utj:  both  these  ap- 
pear to  be  poetical  ap]>ellations.  The  common 
ancient  Egyptian  namo  of  the  country  is  wTitten 
in  hieroglyphics  KEM,  which  was  perhaps  pro- 
nounced (  hem;  the  demotic  form  is  KEMr.K" 
(Brugsch,  Geo<jro]JiUche  Jntchrijtcn,  i.  p.  73.  No 

362);  and  the  Coptic  forms  are  ^sMlll, 
XHJUtKM)  ,  KKUC,  KHJULH  (S>.  -r 

KHJUU  (B)**  nan,c  *i?m^e*-  ^e  in  the 

ancient  language  and  in  Coptic,  •'  black,"  and  may 
I*  supposed  to  hare  been  given  to  the  land  oc 


6  The  letters  M,  S,  and  B  denote  here  and  els* 
where 
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,  of  the  blackness  of  its  alluvial  soil  (curop. 
lit  It.  tt  Otir.  c.  33,  frt  tV  Aiytnrrop  iv 
ret  ndXurra  /it\d-)ytioy  olaav,  Sxrwtp  to  ftt- 
\av  rov  6<p0a\fxov,  Xrnx/ay  KaAovfft)-  It  would 
teem,  as  thus  descriptive  of  the  physical  character 
of  the  land,  to  !*•  the  Fgyptian  equivalent  of  Mazor, 
if  the  meaning  we  have  assigned  to  that  word  he 
the  true  one.  In  thin  case  it  would  appear  strange 
Uiat  it  should  correspond  in  sound  to  limn,  and  in 
sense  to  Mazor  or  Mizraim.  It  is  probable,  how- 
ever (couip.  Plut,  /.  c),  that  it  also  corres|.ondcd 
in  sense  to  Ham,  implying  warmth  as  well  as  dark- 
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ness.    In  Arabic  we  find  the  cognate  word 

"black  fetid  mud"  (A««),  or  "black  mud  " 
(Sifi.ifi.  MS.),  which  suggests  the  identity  of  Ham 
and  Mazor.  Therefore  we  may  reasonably  con- 
jecture that  Kem  is  the  Egyptian  equivalent  of 
Ham,  and  also  of  Mazor,  these  two  words  being 
similar  or  even  the  same  in  wu*.  The  name  Ham 
may  have  prophetically  given  to  Noah's  son 

as  the  progenitor  of  the  inhabitants  of  Egypt  and 
neigh  I  Miring  not  or  dark  countries.  The  other 
hieroglyphic  names  of  Egypt  apjiear  to  1*  of  a 
poetical  cluiractcr. 

Under  the  Pharaohs  Egypt  was  divided  int  > 
Upper  ami  I^wer.  "  the  two  regions"  TA -TEE/ 
called  respectively  "the  Southern  I  legion"  TA-P1.S, 
and  "  tlic  Northern  Pegion  '*  TA-MKHKKT. 
There  were  different  crowns  for  the  two  regions, 
that  of  Upper  Egypt  U-ing  white,  and  that  of 
I«ower  Egypt  red,  the  two  together  composing  the 
pscbent.  The  sovereign  had  a  special  title  as  nd»T 
of  each  region :  of  Upper  Egvpt  he  was  SL'TEN, 
"king,"  and  of  I^wer  Egvpt  SIIEHT,  "bee."  the 
two  combined  forming  the  common  title  SUTEN- 
SHEItT.  The  initial  sign  of  the  former  name  is 
a  bent  reed,  which  illustmt.s  what  seems  to  have 
l>een  a  proverbial  expression  in  Palestine  an  to  the 
danger  of  trusting  to  the  Pharaohs  and  F.gypt  (2 
K.  xviii.  21;  Is.  xxxvi.  G:  E/.  xxix.  G);  the  latter 
name  may  throw  light  upon  the  comparison  of  tin- 
king  of  Egypt  to  a  fly,  and  the  king  of  Assyria  to 
a  bee  (Is.  vii.  IS).  It  must  l>e  remarked  that 
Upper  Egypt  is  always  mentioned  l>efore  Ijower 
Egypt,  and  that  the  crown  of  the  former  in  the 
pscbent  rises  above  that  of  the  Litter.  In  subsequent 
times  this  double  division  obtained.  Manetho 
speaks  of  ti\v  Tt  &vt*  kui  K&rtD  xwpav  (ap.  J»st/>h. 
c.  Api"ti.  i.  14),  and  under  the  Ptolemies  IWiAcvs 
tu*  Tt  (lvoi  ko!  Twr  Kara  xwpwv  (Posetta  Stone) 
occurs,  a*  equivalent  to  the  title  mentioned  aliove. 
In  the  time  of  the  Greeks  and  Pomans  l.'pjier 
Egypt  was  divided  into  the  Heptanomis  and  the 
Thehals,  making  altogether  three  provinces,  but 
the  division  of  the  whole  country  into  two  was  even 
then  the  most  usual. 

Supvrfivitt  —  Egypt  lias  a  superficies  of  about 
9582  square  geographical  miles  of  noil,  which  the 
Nile  either  does  or  can  water  and  fertilize.  This 
computation  includes  the  river  and  lakes  as  well  as 
sandy  tracts  which  can  be  inundated,  and  the  whole 
apace  either  cultivated  or  fit  for  cultivation  is  no 
%ore  than  about  5G2G  square  miles.  Anciently 
»735  square  miles  more  may  have  been  cultivated', 
wnd  low  it  would  be  pos-i  le  at  once  to  reclaim 
ihout  12!**j  square  miles.  I  liese  computations  are 
those  of  Colonel  Jacotin  and  M.  Esteve,  given  in 
the  Memoir  of  the  former  in  the  great  French  work 
[DtMcrtptifm  de  t  Kf/t/jrte,  2d  ed.  xviii.  pt  ii.  pn. 
101  IT  ).    They  must  be  very  nearly  true  >f  the 


I  actual  state  of  the  country  at  the  pteacnt  time- 
Mr.  I<ane  calculated  the  extent  of  the  cultivated 
[  bnd  in  A.  ii.  "77,  a.  i>.  1375-G,  to  1*  5500  square 
i  gpr>graphical  mile*,  from  a  list  of  the  cultivated 
j  Lands  of  towns  and  villages  ap[>ended  to  I>e  Sacy'i 
|  Alnl  Allitif.  He  thinks  this  list  may  \te  underrated. 
J  M.  Mengin  made  the  cultivated  land  much  leas  in 
;  1821,  but  since  then  much  waste  territory  has  l>een 
|  reclaimed  (Mrs.  Poole,  knytitlnrumin  in  J '  ;/uj>t,  i. 
8.")).     The  chief  differences  in  the  character  of  the 
surface  in  the  times  before  the  <  hristian  era  were 
that  Uie  long  valley  through  which  flowed  the  canal 
l*etwcen  the  Nile  and  the  lied  S-a  was  then  culti- 
,  vated,  tuid  that  the  Gulf  of  Suez  extended  much 
,  further  north  than  at  present. 

Xomts.  —  From  a  remote  period  Egypt  waa 
'divided  into  Nome*,  IIESPU,  sing.  lll.SP,  each 
!  one  of  which  had  its  special  objects  of  wondiip. 
i  The  monuments  show  that  this  division  was  a*  old 
as  the  earlier  part  of  the  Twelfth  Dynasty,  which 
.  Itcgan  b.  v.  cir.  2H82.     They  are  said  to  have  been 
at  first  3G  in  number.   Ptolciny  enumerates  44,  and 
Pliny  4G;  afterwards  they  were  further  increased. 
I  There  is  no  distinct  reference  to  them  in  the  Hible. 

In  the  LXX.  version  indeed,  r!2l"!!2!2  (Is.  xix.  2> 

is  rendered  by  yopof ,  lmt  we  nave  no  warrant  for 
translating  it  otherwise  than  "kingdom."  It  ii 
probable  that  at  that  time  there  were  two,  if  not 
three,  kingdoms  in  the  country.  Two  provinces 
or  district*  of  Egypt  are  mentioned  m  the  Hible, 
Pathros  and  I  'aphtor;  the  former  appears  to  have 
U-en  part  of  Upju-r  F-cypt,  the  latter  was  certainly 
so,  and  must  be  represt-nte*!  by  the  Uoptitc  Nome, 
although  no  doubt  of  greater  extent.  [Patiikuh; 
Caimitok.] 

in  mntl  Ajjpr'irnnre,  Climate,  tfr.  — 'I"be  general 
appearance  of  the  country  cannot  have  greatly 
eh:uiged  since  the  days  of  Mo*es.  The  l'elta  waa 
always  a  vast  level  plain,  although  of  old  more 
perfectly  watered  than  now  by  the  branches  of  the 
Nile  and  numerous  canaLs,  while  the  narrow  valley 
of  Upper  Egypt  must  have  suffered  still  less  alter- 
ation. Anciently,  however,  the  rushes  must  have 
l>eei)  abundant;  whereas  now  they  have  almost  dis- 
ap|iearul,  except  in  the  lakes.  The  whole  country 
is  remarkable  for  iu»  extreme  fertility,  which  espe- 
cially strikes  the  t>eholder  when  the  rich  green  of  the 
fields  i»  contrasted  with  the  utterly-bare  yellow 
mountains  or  the  sand-strewn  rocky  desert  on  either 
side.  Thus  the  plain  of  .Ionian  liefore  the  cities 
were  destroyed  was,  we  read,  "  well  watere«l  every 
where"  .  .  .  .  "  [even]  like  a  garden  of  the  Lord, 
like  the  land  of  Egypt  "  (*  »*"n.  xiii.  10).  Tlie  climite 
is  etjuable  and  he:dthy.  Kain  is  not  very  unfrequent 
on  the  northern  coast,  but  inland  very  rare.  <  'ulti- 
vation  nowhere  depends  tq>on  it.  This  absence  of 
rain  is  mentioned  in  heut.  (xi.  10,  11)  as  rendering 
artificial  irrigation  necessary,  unlike  the  case  of 
Palestine,  and  in  /e<?h.  (xiv.  J8|  :is  peculiar  to  the 
country.  Egypt  has  l>ecn  visitetl  in  all  ag»-s  by 
s»'vire  |>estileiice,  but  it  eamut  l>e  determintsl  that 
any  of  ihov  of  ancient  times  were  of  the  character 
of  the  modem  Plague.  Hie  plague  with  which  the 
Egyptians  are  threatened  in  Zech.  (/.  c.)  U  <le»cril>ed 

by  a  word,  77522.  which  is  not  specially  applicable 

to  a  pestilence  of  their  country  (see  ver.  12).  Cu- 
taneous disorders,  which  have  always  been  very 
prevalent  in  Egypt,  are  distinctly  mentioned  aj 
peculiar  to  the  country  (Dcut.  vii.  15.  xxviii.  27, 
;J5,  6'.\  and  perhaps  Ex.  xv.  26,  though  here  th* 
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may  be  to  the  Plague  of  Roils),  and  as 
punishments  to  the  Israelites  in  caw  of  disoliodicnce. 
whereas  if  they  ol>eyed  they  wen?  to  lie  preserved 
from  them.  The  Egyptian  calumny  that  made  the 
Israelites  a  body  of  lepers  ami  unclean  (Joseph,  c. 
Apion.)  is  thus  refuted,  ami  the  traditional  tale  as 
to  the  Kxodiw  given  by  Maiietho  shown  to  be 
altogether  wrong  in  its  main  facts,  which  dejicnd 
upon  the  truth  of  this  assertion.  1  amines  arc 
frequent,  and  otie  in  the  middle  ages,  in  the  time 
of  the  Fsitimee  Khaleefch  El-Mustansir-billah,  seems 
to  have  Ijecn  even  more  severe  than  that  of  Joseph. 
[Fa.mi.nk.] 

Gtoioyy. —  The  fertile  j>lain  of  the  Helta  and 
the  valley  of  Upjier  Egypt  are  bounded  by  rocky 
deserts  covered  or  strewn  with  sand.  On  either 
side  of  the  plain  they  are  low,  but  they  overlook 
the  valley,  aliove  which  tliev  rise  so  steeply  as  from 
the  river  to  present  the  aspect  of  olifFs.  'Flic  forma- 
tion is  limestone  as  far  as  a  little  aliove  Thebes, 
where  sandstone  liegins.  The  First  Cataract,  the 
southern  limit  of  Egypt,  is  caused  by  granite  and 
other  primitive  rocks,  which  rise  through  the  sand- 
stone and  obstruct  the  river's  l>ed.  In  I'pper  Kgypt 
the  mountains  near  the  Nile  rarely  exceed  300  feet 
in  their  height,  but  far  in  the  eastern  desert  they 
often  attain  a  much  greater  elevation.  'Hie  highest 
is  GtUl  Uharib,  which  rises  abou«.  IKKIO  fret  above 
the  sea.  Limestone,  sandstone,  and  granite  were 
obtained  from  quarries  near  the  river:  basalt,  brec- 
cia, and  porphyry  from  others  in  the  eastern  desert 
between  the  Thekils  and  the  Red  Sea.  An  im- 
portant geological  change  has  in  the  course  of  cent- 
uries raised  the  country  nei«r  the  head  of  tho  Gulf 
of  Suez,  and  depressed  that  on  the  northern  side 
of  the  isthmus.  Since  the  Christian  era  the  head 
of  the  Gulf  has  retired  southwards,  as  prophesied 
by  Isaiah  —  "  The  Ijord  shall  utterly  destroy  the 
tongue  of  the  Egyptian  sea  "  (xt.  15);  "  the  waters 
shall  fail  from  the  sea"  (xix.  5).  The  Helta  is  of 
a  triangular  form,  its  esurient  and  western  limits 
lieing  nearly  marked  by  the  courses  of  the  ancient 
Pelusiac  and  Canopic  branches  of  the  Nile:  I'pjier 
Kgypt  is  a  narrow  winding  valley,  varying  in 
breadth,  but  seldom  more  than  12  miles  across,  and 
generally  broadest  on  the  western  side.  Anciently 
there  was  a  fertile  valley  on  the  course  of  the  Canal 
of  the  Red  Sea,  the  IjumI  of  Goshen,  now  called 
Wiuli-t  Tunuyltit :  this  is  covered  with  the  sands 
of  the  desert.  [Goshen.]  To  the  south,  on  the 
mpoeite  side,  is  tho  oasis  now  called  the  Ftiytwnn, 
the  old  Arsinolte  Nome,  connected  with  the  valley 
by  a  neck  of  cultivated  land. 

Tbt  Nik.  —  The  Nile  is  called  in  the  Bible 

Shihor,  "I'ln^tT,  or  "the  black  (river);"  }Y.V, 
"l'^S*,  ^S'1,  "the  river,"  probably  derived  from 
the  Egyptian  ATUK,  AUR ;  D^V?  "IHJ, 
*«  the  river  of  Egypt; and  D^VP 

either 

•  the  brook,"  if  tlie  first  word  1*  not  a  proper  name, 
xt  else  the  "  Nahal  (Nile)  of  Egvpt,"  to  which,  if 

the  lattci  rendering  be  correct,  ^H?  alone  must 
l>e  added  These  names  are  discussed  in  another 
trticle.  [Nile.]  In  Egyptian  the  Nile  bore  the 
sacred  appellation  HAPEE  or  HAPEE-MC,  "the 
abyss,"  or  "  the  abyss  of  waters."  As  Egypt  was 
divided  into  two  regions,  we  find  two  Niles, 
HAPEE-RES,  "the  Southern  Nile."  and  HAPEIv 
IIEI1EFT  "the  Northern  Nile,"  the  former  name 
«ing  given  to  the  river  in  L'pper  Egypt  and  in 
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I  Nubia.    Tlie  n  mimon  appellation  is  ATVR.  <>i 
Al  l;,  "  tne  river."  which  may  be  compaml  to  the 
i  Hebrew  l"t«»r.    This  won!  has  lieen  presenol  in 

i  the  t'ontlc  appellation      GIGpO,  J<LpO, 
I^pCl)  (M),  J6pO   (S),  which  likewise  aUo 

1  si  gutties  "the  river."  The  inundation.  HAPF.E- 
l  R,  "great  Nile,"  or  "high  Nile,"  fertilizes  and 
sustains  the  country,  and  makes  the  river  its  chief 
blessing;  a  very  low  inundation  or  failure  of  rising 
lieing  the  cause  of  famine.  The  Nile  was  on  thia 
account  anciently  worshipped,  and  the  plague  in 
which  its  waters  were  turned  into  blood,  while 
injurious  to  the  river  itself  and  its  fish  (Ex.  vii.  21 : 
Ps.  cv.  29),  was  a  reproof  to  the  superstition  of  the 
Egyptians.  The  rise  begins  in  Egypt  about  the 
summer  solstice,  and  the  inundation  commences 
about  two  months  later.    The  greatest  height  is 

|  attained  al*>ut  or  somewhat  after  the  autumnal 
equinox.  The  inundation  lasts  about  three  months. 
[Hiring  this  time,  and  especially  when  near  the 
highest,  the  river  rapidly  pours  along  its  red  turbid 
waters,  and  spreads  through  openings  in  its  hanks 
over  the  whole  valley  and  plain.  The  prophet  Amos, 
speaking  of  the  niin  of  Israel,  metaphorically  says 

I  that  "the land  .  .  .  shall  be  drowned,  as  |bv]  the 
flood  [river]  of  Egvpt  "  (viii.  8.  ix.  5).  The  rate 
at  which  the  Nile  deposits  the  alluvial  soil  of  Ecypt 
has  been  the  subject  of  interesting  researches,  which 
have  as  yet  led  to  no  decisive  result. 

Cultivntiim,  Agriculture,  c/c.  —  The  ancient 
prosjierity  of  Egypt  is  attested  by  the  Bible  as  well 
as  by  the  numerous  monuments  of  the  country.  As 
early  as  the  age  of  the  Great  Pyramid  it  must  have 
Uxn  densely  populated  and  well  able  to  sup|K>rt  its 
inhabitants,  for  it  cannot  I*  supposed  that  there 
was  then  much  external  traffic.  In  such  a  climate 
the  wants  of  man  are  few,  and  nature  is  liberal  in 
necessary  I***'-  Kvcn  the  Israelites  in  their  hard 
liondage  did  "  eat  freely  "  the  fish  and  the  vegetal  ilea 
and  fruits  of  the  country,  and  ever  afterwards  they 
longed  to  return  to  the  idle  plenty  of  a  land  where 
even  now  starvation  is  unknown.  Tlie  contrast  of 
the  present  state  of  Egypt  to  its  former  prosjjerity 
is  more  to  be  ascrilied  to  political  than  to  physical 
causes.  It  is  tnie  that  the  branches  of  the  Nile 
have  failed,  the  canals  and  the  artificial  lakes  and 
|>onds  for  fish  are  dried  up;  that  the  reeds  and 
other  water-plants  which  were  of  value  in  commerce, 
and  a  shelter  for  wild-fowl,  have  in  most  parts 
perished ;  that  the  land  of  Goshen,  once,  at  lea«t 
for  pasture,  "  the  liest  of  the  land  "  (Gen.  xlvii.  <i, 
1 1 ),  is  now  sand-strewn  and  unwatered  so  a*  scarcely 
to  be  distinguished  from  the  desert  around,  and 
that  the  predictions  of  the  prophets  have  thus  re- 
ceived a  literal  fulfillment  (see  especially  Is.  xix.  5- 
10),  yet  this  has  not  been  by  any  irresistible  aggres- 
sion of  nature,  but  because  Egypt,  smitten  and 
accursed,  has  lost  sill  strength  and  cnergv.  The 
population  is  not  large  enough  for  the  cultivation 
of  tlie  land  now  tit  for  culture,  and  long  opprcsais.r, 
has  taken  from  it  the  power  and  the  will  to  ad- 
vance. 

Egypt  is  naturally  an  agricultural  country.  As 
far  back  as  the  days  of  Abraham,  we  find  that  when 
the  produce  failed  in  Palestine,  Eg}  ft  wag  the 
natural  resource.  In  the  time  of  Joseph  it  was 
evidently  the  granary  —  at  least  during  famines  — 
of  the  nations  around.  The  inundation,  as  taking 
the  place  of  rain,  has  always  rendered  the  aystea 
of  agriculture  peculiar:  and' the  artificial  irrigatioa 
during  the  time  of  low  Nile  is  necessardy  on  Uw 
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principle.    We  read  of  the  Lind  of  Promise  [  was  famous  among  the  Romans.  Of 


that  it  is  "  not  as  the  land  of  Kgypt,  from  whence 
ye  came  out,  where  thou  sowed?  t  thy  seed,  and 
watercdst  [it]  with  thy  foot,  as  a  uanlen  of  herbs: 
but  the  land  whither  thou  goest  in  to  possess  it, 
[is]  a  land  of  hills  and  valleys,  [and]  driuketh 
water  of  the  rain  of  heaven"  (Deut.  xi.  10,  11). 
Watering  with  the  fo"»t  may  refer  to  some  mode 
of  irrigation  by  a  machine,  hut  we  are  inclined  to 
think  that  it  is  an  idiomatic  expression  implying  A 
laborious  work.  [Foot,  watkhi.no  with.]  Hie 
monuments  do  not  atford  a  representation  of  the 
supposed  nu^h'me.  That  now  called  the  sbidoof, 


tax?*,  the  date-palm  was  the  most  comroctj  at-a 
valuahle.  The  gardens  resembled  the  fielda,  1-eu-g 
watered  in  the  same  manner  by  irrigation,  (hi  tbe 
tenure  of  land  inueh  light  is  thrown  by  tbe  history 
of  Joseph.    Ilelore  the  famine  each  city  and  Luge 

village  — for  ~V  must  1«  held  to  have  a 


Shadoof,  or  pole  and  bucket,  for  watering  the  pirJen. 

(Wilkinson.) 


which  is  a  \*>\a  having  a  weight  at  one  end  and 
a  bucket  at  the  other,  so  hung  that  the  laliorer 
J*  aided  by  the  weight  in  raising  the  full  bucket 
is  depicted,  and 
means  of  artificial  irrigation, 
pictures  of   breaking  up  the 


mx  ins  to  have  boon  the  common 


There 
earth, 


ire 
or 


detaile 
plougl 


(lnn.irjr,  snowing  how  the  grain  was  put  in,  an  J  Hint 
the  coon  a  b  were  intended  for  taking  it  out. 
(Wilkinson  ) 

.ng,  sowing,  harvest,  thrashing,  and  storing  the 
wheat  in  granaries.  The  thrashing  was  simply 
tn-ading  out  by  oxen  or  cows,  unmuzzled  (enmp. 
l>eut,  XX*.  4).  The  processes  of  agricultnr  l«e«an 
as  sijon  as  the  water  of  the  inundation  had  sunk 
into  the  soil,  about  a  month  after  the  autumnal 
equinox,  and  the  han est  time  was  about  and  soon 
after  the  ven  d  equinox  (Ex.  ix.  31.  W).  N  ines 
were  extensively  cultivated,  and  then?  were  scverd 

different  kinds  -»f  wi-ie,  one  of  which,  the  Man-otic,  Iwinana,  many  kinds  of  melons,  and  the  olive;  and 


signi  tieation  than  our  "city"  — had  its  field  (Gen. 
.li.  but  Joseph  gained  for  Pharaoh  all  the 

laud,  except  that  of  the  priests,  in  exchange  for 
food,  and  requited  for  the  right  thus  obtained  a 

fifth  of  the  produce,  which  became  a  law  (xlvii.  30- 
26).  The  evidence  of  the  monuments,  though  net 
very  explicit,  veins  to  show  that  this  law  was  tvef 
afterwards  in  ton  e  under  the  I'haraohs.  Tbe  ear- 
liest n-<-onU  atil.rd  no  infonnatioii  as  to  tbe  tenurj 
of  land;  but  about  Joseph's  time  we  find  frequent 
mention  of  villages  with  their  lmds,  the  two  being 
described  under  one  dc*ignation,  as  held  by  tbe 
irreat  officers  of  the  crown,  apparently  by  the  royal 
L'itt.  Then-  does  not  sis.- in  to  have  Ut-n  any  hered- 
itary aristocracy,  except  jterhaps  at  an  earlier  time, 
and  it  is  not  impossible  that  these  lands  may  have 
been  held  during  tenure  of  office  or  for  life.  The 
temples  had  lands  which  of  course  were  inalienable. 
l>iodorus  Siculu*  state*  that  all  the  lands  belonged 
to  the  crown  except  those  of  the  priests  and  the 
soldiers  (i.  73).  It  is  proltahle  that  the  latter,  when 
not  employed  on  active  service,  received  uo  pay, 
but  were  supported  by  the  crown -lands,  and  occu- 
pied them  for  the  time  as  their  own.  [JoM  i'ii.] 
The  great  lakes  in  the  north  of  Egypt  were  anciently 
of  high  importance,  es|>ecially  for  their  fisheries  and 
the  growth  of  the  papyrus.  Like  Mcnzcleh,  the 
most  eastern  of  the  existing  lakes,  has  still  large 
fisheries,  which  support  the  people  who  live  on  its 
islands  and  shore,  the  rude  successors  of  the  inde- 
pendent Egyptian*  of  the  Bucolia.  Lake  Mceris, 
anciently  so  celebrated,  was  an  artificial  lake  be- 
tween lieneo 
was  of  use  t< 

its  fisheries  yielded  a  great  revenue.  It  is  now 
entirely  dried  up.  Hie  canals  are  now  far  less 
numerous  than  of  old.  and  many  of  them  are  choked 
and  comparatively  useless.  The  Bahr  Yoosuf,  or 
'•river  of  Joseph"  — not  the  patriarch,  but  the 
famous  Sultan  Yoosuf  Salih-eddeen,  who  repaired 
it  —  is  a  long  series  of  canals,  near  tin.'  desert  on 
the  west  side  of  the  river,  extending  northward 
from  Fandioot  for  about  350  miles  to  a  little  below 
Memphis.  This  was  probably  a  work  of  very  ancient 
times.  Then-  can  In'  no  doubt  of  the  high  antiq- 
uity of  the  (  anal  of  the  Kcd  Sea,  upon  which  tbe 
land  of  (iosben  mainly  depended  for  its  fertility. 
It  does  not  follow,  however,  that  it  originally  con 
nected  the  Nile  and  the  Ked  Sea. 

Botany,  —  Hie  cultivable  land  of  Egypt  CMUhti 
almost  wholly  of  fields,  in  which  are  very  few  trceu. 
There  are  uo  forests  and  few  groves,  except  of  date- 
palms,  and  in  Ixwer  Egypt  a  few  of  orange  and 
lemon-trees.  There  are  also  sycamores,  tuullierry- 
trees,  and  acacias,  either  planted  on  the  sides  of 
n>ads  or  standing  singly  in  the  fields.  The  Thehan 
palm  grows  in  the  ThchaTs.  generally  in  clumps. 
These  were  all,  except,  perhaps,  the  ni  id  berry-tree, 
of  old  common  in  the  country.  The  two  palms  are 
represented  on  the  monuments,  and  sycamore  and 
acacia-wood  are  the  materials  of  various  object* 
made  by  the  ancient  inhabitants.  The  chief  fruits 
ire  tin-  date,  grajie.  tig.  sycamore- fig.  pomegranate, 


ecu 

•Suweyf  and  Medevnet  1.1-1  eiyoom.  It 
i  irrigate  the  neighboring  country,  and 
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there  are  many  others  lew  common  or  important. 
These  were  also  of  old  produced  in  the  country. 
Anciently  gardens  seem  to  have  received  great  at- 
tenton,  to  have  been  elaborately  planned,  and  well 


Mmmm 


YitHivaril.     (Wilkinson. J 

filled  with  trees  and  shrubs.    Kow  horticulture  is 


neglected,  although  the 
fond  of  flowers  as  were  their  predecessors.  Tb# 
vegetables  are  uf  many  kinds  and  ex  cedent,  anc 
form  the  chief  food  of  the  common  people.  An- 
ciently cattle  seem  to  have  been  more  numerous 
and  thair  meat,  therefore,  more  u«ually  eaten,  bni 
never  as  much  so  as  in  colder  climates.  The  Israel 
ites  in  the  desert,  though  tliey  looked  back  to  ttw 
time  when  they  '  sat  by  the  flesh  pots'*  (Kx.  xvi 
3),  seem  as  much  to  have  regretted  the  vegetable* 
and  fruits,  as  the  flesh  and  fish  of  Egypt.  \Yh« 
shall  give  us  flesh  to  eat.  We  rememlier  the  fUh 
which  we  did  cat  in  Ivgypt  freely,  the  cucuml«r« 
and  the  melons,  and  the  leeks,  and  the  onions,  aiw 
the  garlick"  (Num.  xi.  4,  5).  The  chief  veget  aide* 
now  are  beans,  peas,  lentils,  of  which  an  excellent 
thick  pottage  is  made  (den.  xxv.  34),  leek*,  onions 
garlic,  radishes,  carrots,  cahluiges,  gourds,  rticutn- 
bers,  the  tomato,  and  the  epp-frait.  There  an 
many  besides  these.  The  most  important  field- 
produce  in  ancient  times  was  wheat;"  after  it  ruust 
l>e  plarcd  l«arley,  millet,  flax,  and  among  the  vege- 
tables, lentils,  peas,  and  t>eam.  At  the  present  day 
the  same  is  the  case;  but  maize,  rice,  oats,  clover 
the  sugar-cane,  roses,  the  tobacco-plant,  hemp,  and 
cotton,  must  be  added;  some  of  which  are  not 
indigenous.    In  the  account  of  the  Plague  of  Hail 


Making  a  pspyrus  fcoai.  (WukUMon.) 


Bout  of  the  Nile,  showing 


the  sail 
rigging. 


four  kinds  of  field-produce  are  mentioned  —  flax, 
barley,  wheat,  and  DO*?)  (Ex.  ix.  31,  32),  which 
is  variously  rendered  in'  the  A.  V.  «  rye"  (/.  c), 
"spelt"  (Is.  xxviii.  25),  and  "  fitches"  (Is.  xxviii. 


fastened  to  the  yards,  and  the  nature  of  the 

(Wilkinson.) 

27).  It  is  doubted  whether  the  last  be  a  cereal  or 
a  leguminous  product:  we  incline  to  the  former 
opinion.  (Sec  Kvk.)  It  is  clear  from  the  evidence 
of  the  monument*  and  of  ancient  writers  that,  of 
old,  reeds  were  far  more  common  in  Egypt  thaa 


It  may  be  well  to  mention  that  the  writer  known 
of  wheat  found  in  ancient 


tombs  having 
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now.    The  Dyoluj  or  papyrus  is  ahnott  or  quite  i 
unknown.    Anciently  it  was  a  common  and  most 
important  plant:  U>aU  were  made  of  it*  itulks,  and  i 
of  their  thin  leaves  the  famous  pa|*j  was  manu- 
factured.   It  appears  to  be  mentioned  ur.der  two  I 
names  in  the  ltihle,  neither  of  which,  however,  can 
be  proved  to  be  a  peculiar  designation  for  it,  (1.) 

The  mother  of  Moses  made  KCjI  »  an  ark  "  , 

or  "skiff"  "of  papyrus  "  in  which  to  put  her  child 
(Ex.  ii.  3),  and  Isaiah  tells  of  messengers  sent1 

apparently  from  furthest  Ethiopia  in  N£jr*br,  | 
u  vessels  of  papyrus  "  (xviii.  2),  in  both  which  cases 

must  mean  papyrus,  although  it  would  seem 
in  other  places  to  signify  "  reeds  "  gcnerically." 

(2.)  Isaiah  prophesies  "the  papyrus-reeds 

in  the  river  O^H*),  on  the  edge  of  the  river,  and 
everything  growing  [lit.  sown]  in  the  river  shall  l>e 
dried  up,  driven  away  [by  the  wind],  and  [shall J 

not  be"  (xix.  7).  Gesenius  renders  H"-^?  a  naked 
or  bare  place,  here  grassy  places  on  the  banks  of 
the  Nile.  Apart  front  the  fact  that  little  grass 
grows  on  the  banks  of  the  Nile,  in  Kgypt,  and  that 
little  only  during  the  cooler  part  of  the  year,  instead 
of  those  sloping  meadows  that  must  have  been  in 
the  European  scholar's  mind,  this  word  must  mean 
some  product  of  the  river  which  with  the  other 
water-plants  should  be  dried  up,  and  Mown  away, 
and  utterly  disap|«ear.  Like  the  fisheries  and  the 
flax  mentioned  with  it,  it  ought  to  hold  an  im- 
portant place  in  the  commerce  of  ancient  Egypt. 
It  can  therefore  scarcely  l*r  reasonably  held  to  intend 
anything  but  the  papyrus.   The  marine  and  fluvial 

product  *YO,  from  which  the  lied  Sea  was  called 

*yO*E^,  will  be  noticed  in  art.  Ri-;i»  Si  a.  The 
lotus  was  anciently  tlie  favorite  flower,  and  at  feasts 
it  took  the  place  of  the  rose  among  the  Greeks  and 
Arabs:  it  is  now  very  r.ire. 

'Aodlttf/y.  —  Of  oM,  Egypt  was  far  more  a  pastoral 
country  than  at  present.  The  neat  cattle  are  still 
excellent,  but  lean  kine  arc  more  common  among 
them  than  they  seem  to  have  been  in  the  days  of 
Joseph's  Pharaoh  ((Jen.  xli.  lit).  Sheep  and  goats 
have  always  liccn  numerous.  Anciently  swine  were 
kept,  but  not  in  great  numliers;  now  there  are 
none,  or  scarcely  any,  except  a  lew  in  the  houses 
of  Copts  and  Franks."  h  I'nder  the  Pharaohs  the 
horses  of  the  country  were  in  repute  among  the 
neighboring  nations,  who  purchased  them  as  well 
as  chariots  out  of  Egypt.  Thus  it  is  commanded 
respecting  a  king  o/  Israel:  "  He  shall  not  multiply 
horses  to  himself,  nor  cause  the  [teople  to  return  to 
Egypt,  to  the  end  that  he  should  multiply  horses: 
forasmuch  as  the  I-ord  hath  said  unto  you,  Ye  shall 
henceforth  return  no  more  that  way"  T'cut.  xvii. 
10),  —  which  shows  that  the  trade  in  horses  was 
with  Egypt,  ami  would  necessitate  a  dose  alliance. 
"Solomon  had  horses  brought  out  of  Egypt,  and 
lincu  varn:  the  king's  merchants  received  the  linen 
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u  In  Job  viii.  11,  Pa.  xxxv.  7.  the  word  is  probably 


b  In  a  lomb  dm:  the  Pyramids  of  Kl  (3pe*eh,  of  the 
titno  of  Shaf-rn,  «er«nd  Km;;  of  the  Vtli  d.v  nasty,  tlie 
Mocks  and  herds  of  the  chief  occupant  are  represented 
■nd  their  numbers  thus  given  :  Nt>  oxen,  'JLJ  cows 
with  their  calves,  2234  goats,  7<iu  asses  with  their 
/oung.  and  U74  sheep.  Job  had  at  the  Ar  t  7<*JO 
,  8000  cmdc'j,  600  yoke  of  oxcu,  500 


yarn  at  a  price.  And  a  chariot  came  up  and  went 
out  of  Egy  pt  lor  six  hundred  [shekels  J  of  silver,  and 
an  horse  tor  an  hundred  and  fifty;  and  so  for  all 
the  kings  of  the  lliltites  anil  for  the  kings  of  Syria 
did  they  bring  [them J  out  by  their  hand  "  (1  K. 
x.  28,  2.0.  The  number  of  horses  kept  by  this 
king  for  chariots  and  cavalry  was  large  (iv.  20,  x. 
2«j;  2  Chr.  i.  14,  ix.  23).*  Some  of  these  horse* 
came  as  yearly  tribute  from  his  vassals  (I  K.  x.  23). 
In  later  times  the  prophets  reprove*!  the  people  for 
trusting  in  tlie  help  of  Egypt,  and  rely  ing  on  the 
aid  of  her  horses  and  chariots  and  horsemen,  that 
is,  probablv,  men  in  chariots,  as  we  shall  show  in 
sticaking  of  the  Egyptian  armies.  The  kings  of 
the  llittites,  mentioned  in  the  passage  quoted  above, 
and  in  the  account  of  the  close  of  the  siege  of 
Samaria  by  Benhadad,  where  we  read  —  "  The 
l>ord  hath  node  the  host  of  tlie  Syrians  to  hear  a 
noise  of  chariots,  and  a  noise  of  horses,  [even]  the 
noise  of  a  great  host:  and  they  said  one  to  another, 
lx),  the  king  of  Israel  hath  hired  against  us  the 
kings  of  the  llittites,  and  the  kings  of  the  Egyp- 
tians to  come  upon  us  "  (2  K.  vii.  b)  —  these  kings 
ruled  the  llittites  of  the  valley  of  the  Orontea, 
who  were  called  bv  the  Egyptians  SI  I  ETA  or 
KHETA.  The  Pharaohs  of  the  XVIIIth,  XlXth, 
and  XXth  dynasties  waged  fierce  wars  with  these 
llittites,  who  were  then  ruled  by  a  great  king  and 
many  chiefs,  and  whose  princijol  arm  was  a  force 
of  chariots  resembling  those  of  tlie  Egyptian  army. 
Asses  were  anciently  numerous:  the  breed  at  the 
present  time  is  excellent.  I>ogs  were  formerly 
more  prized  than  now,  for  being  held  by  most  of 
the  Muslims  to  U-  extremely  unclean,  they  are  only 
used  to  watch  the  houses  in  the  villages.  The 
camel  has  nowhere  been  found  mentioned  in  the 
insenpti of  Egypt,  or  represented  on  the  motiu- 
meuu.  In  the  Iht !«:  Abraham  is  spoken  of  as 
having  camels  when  in  Pgypt,  apparently  as  a  gift 
from  Pharaoh  (t-»  n.  xi.  !»•  ;.  and  before  tlie  Exodus 
the  camels  of  Pharaoh  or  his  subjects  were  to  lie 
smitten  by  the  murrain  (Ex.  ix.  o\  eomp.  fi).  lloth 
these  Pharaohs  wens  prolably  She|.iherds.  The 
Ishmaelites  or  .Midianites  who  took  Joseph  into 
Egypt,  carried  their  merchandise  on  camels 
xxxvii.  23,  28,  3o),  and  the  land-trattio  of  the 
Arabs  must  always  have  been  by  caravans  of 
camels;  but  it  is  probable  that  camels  were  not 
kept  in  Egypt,  but  only  on  the  frontier.  <  hi  the 
bLick  obelisk  from  Nimrood,  now  in  the  British 
Museum,  which  is  of  Shalmanubar,  king  of  Assyria, 
contemporary  with  Jehu  and  Hazael,  camels  aie 
represented  among  objects  sent  .as  tribute  by  Egypt. 
They  are  of  the  two-bumped  sort,  which,  though 
perhaps  then  common  in  Assyria,  has  never,  as  far 
as  is  known,  been  kept  in  Egypt.  The  deserts 
have  always  aUunded  in  wild  animals,  especially 
of  the  canine  and  antelope  kinds.  Anciently  the 
hippopotamus  was  found  in  the  Egyptian  Nile,  and 
hunted.  This  is  a  fact  of  importance  for  those  who 
supjiose  it  to  be  the  Miemoth  of  the  book  of  .lob, 
esjKa  ially  .as  that  book  shows  evidence  of  a  knowl- 
edge of  Egypt.  Now,  this  animal  is  rarely  seen  even 

ii.  '.ii,  and  afterwards  double  in  each  case  (xlii.  12) 
Tlie  numbers  are  round,  but  must  tie  taken  as  art 
estimate  of  n  large  property  v{  thin  kind  lu  the 
patriarchal  times. 

c  The  duiuIht  of  Solomon's  clinrints  Ls  \(\**r.  «# 
1400,  and  his  horseineu  12.O00.  Tlie  stalls  of  home* 
are  *lated  as  40.0UO  (I  K.  iv.  V/.i,  ir  40m  t2  ^hr 
ix.  23j ;  the  former  »<"ild  necui  to  U  Mie  rern«i 
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h  Lower  Nubia.  The  elephant  may  haw  been,  in  the 
remotest  historical  period,  an  inhabitant  of  ICgypt, 
and,  as  a  land  animal,  have  l>een  driven  further 
south  than  hi*  brother  |>achyderm,  for  the  name  of 
the  Island  of  Elephantine,  just  below  the  first  Cata- 
ract in  hieroglyphics,  AB  .  .  "  Elephant-land," 
■eems  to  show  that  he  was  anciently  found  there. 
Bats  abound  in  the  temples  and  tombs,  filling  the 
dark  and  desecrated  chambers  and  jKissages  with 
the  unearthly  whir  of  their  wings.  Such  desola- 
tion is  represented  by  Isaiah  when  he  savs  that  a 
man  shall  east  his  idols  to  the  moles  and  to  the 
bats  "  (ii.  20). 

The  birds  of  ICgypt  arc  not  remarkable  for  beautv 
of  plumage:  in  so  open  a  country  this  is  natural". 
The  Jbtp'tctt  are  numerous,  but  the  most  common 
are  scavengers,  as  vultures  and  the  kite.  The 
Uralbtttnet  and  A  mm- ret  abound  on  the  islands 
and  sandbanks  of  the  river  and  in  the  sides  of  the 
mountains  which  approach  or  touch  the  stream. 

Among  the  reptiles,  the  crocodile  must  I*  espe- 
cially mentioned.    In  the  Hible  it  is  usually  called 

pan,  can. « dragon,"  a  generic  word  of  almost 

as  wide  a  signification  as  ••  reptile,"  and  is  used 
us  a  syml'ol  of  the  king  of  Egypl.«  Thus  in  Eze- 
kicl,  "  Behold  I  am  against  thee,  I'haraoh  king  of 
Egypt,  the  great  dragon  that  lieth  in  the  midst  of 
his  rivers,  which  hath  said.  My  river  [is]  mine 
own,  and  I  have,  made  [it|  for  myself.  Hut  I  will 
put  hooks  in  thy  jaws,  and  I  will' cause  the  fish  of 
thy  rivers  to  stick  unto  thy  scales,  and  I  will  bring 
thee  up  out  of  the  midst  of  thy  rivers,  and  all  the 
fish  of  thy  rivers  shall  stick  unto  thy  scales.  And  I 
will  leave  thee  (thrown]  into  the  wilderness,  thee 
and  all  the  fish  of  thy  rivers.  ...  I  have  given  thee 
for  meat  to  the  heists  of  the  field  and  to  the  fowls 
of  the  heaven  "  (xxix.  3,  4,  5).  Here  there  seems 
to  be  a  retrospect  of  the  Exodus,  which  is  thus 
described  in  Is.  Ii.  0,  10,  and  15  V  and  with  a  more 
close  resemblance  in  Ps.  lxxiv.  13,  14.  "  Thou  didst 
divide  the  sea  by  thy  strength :  thou  brakest  the 

heads  of  the  dragons  (E^'aH)  in  the  waters. 

Thou  brakest  the  heads  of  leviathan  OH  lV,  in 
pieces,  [and]  gavest  him  [to  be]  meat  to  the 

dwellers  in  the  wilderness  "  (E***\  »'.  e.  to  the  wild 
beasts,  comp.  Is.  xiii.  21).     The  last  passage  is 

important  as  indicating  that  whereat  )S2H  is  the 
Hebrew  generic  name  of  reptiles,  and  therefore 
used  for  the  greatest  of  them,  the  crocodile.  JfVib 
is  the  special  name  of  that  animal.  The  description 
of  leviathan  in  Job  (xli.)  fully  bears  out  this  opin- 
ion, and  it  i3  doubtful  if  any  passage  can  be  ad- 
duced in  which  a  wider  signification  of  the  latter 
word  is  required.*  In  dob  (xxvi.  12)  also  there  is 
an  apparent  allusion  to  the  Exodus  in  words  similar 


«  It  is  supposed  by  commentator*  to  mean  the 
oountry  also;  but  thiscanuot,  we  tliitik,  be  proved. 

«>  Ocscuius  (The.*,  s.  t.)  would  take  frPV^?  for  a 
serpent  in  Job  Hi  8,  Is.  xxvii.  1,  nnd  in  the  latter 
ease  supposes  the  king  of  Rabvlon  to  t*  meant.  In 
the  first  passage  the  moauiug  "  crocodile  '*  is,  how- 
ever,  especially  applicable.  The  patriarch  speaks  of 
1  eppe rate  men  as  those  "  who  arc  ready  to  stir  up 
e  via  than  ,! :  com  p.  xli.  2 ;  A.  V.  10,  "  None  (is  so) 
Bern  as  to  stir  him  up.  Who  then  cn-.i  otand  before 
■m  »  "  The  argument  is,  that  if  the  creature  be  so 
iarribls,  wbo  snail  resist  tbi  Creator  ?    The  second 


to  those  in  Isaiah  (h\  9,  10,  and  15?),  bat  with 
out  a  mention  of  the  dragon.    In  this  case  the 

division  of  the  sea  and  the  smiting  of  2m.  the 
proud  or  insolent,  are  mentioned  in  connection  with 
the  wonders  of  creation  (vv.  7-1 1,  13):  so  too  in  la. 
(vv.  13,  15).  The  crossing  of  the  Red  Sea  could 
be  thus  sjtoken  of  as  a  signal  exercise  of  the  Divine 
power.  Frogs  are  very  numerous  in  Egypt,  and 
their  loud  and  constant  croaking  in  the  autumn  in 

"the  streams,"  H"!!!},  "the  rivers,"  E^K*, 

and  "the  ponds"  or  "marshes,"  D"*S2S  c  (Ex. 
viii.  1,  A.  V.  5)  makes  it  not  difficult  to  picture 
the  l'lague  of  Frogs.  Serpents  and  snakes  are  also 
common,  but  the  more  venomous  have  their  home, 
like  the  scoqiion,  in  the  desert  (comp.  Deut.  viii. 
15).  The  Nile  and  lakes  have  abundance  of 
fishes;  and  although  the  fisheries  of  Egypt  have 
very  greatly  fallen  away,  their  produce  is  still  a 
common  article  of  food.  Among  the  insects  the 
locusts  must  be  mentioned,  which  sometimes  come 
upon  the  cultivated  land  in  a  cloud,  and,  as  in  the 
plague,  eat  every  herb  and  fruit  and  leaf  where 
they  alight;  lut  they  never,  as  then,  overspread  tbc 
whole  land  (Ex.  x.  3-C,  12-10).  They  disappear 
as  suddenly  as  they  come,  and  are  carried  away  by 
the  wind  (ver.  10).  As  to  the  lice  and  fliea,  they 
are  now  plagues  of  Egypt ;  but  it  is  not  certain 

that  the  words  C^3  and  2~>}7  designate  them 
(Ex.  viii.  10-31). 

Ancient  Juhobitnntt.  —  The  old  inhabitants  of 
Egypt  appear  from  their  monuments  and  the  testi- 
mony of  ancient  writers  to  have  occupied  in  race 
a  place  lietween  the  Nigritians  and  the  Caucasians. 
The  constant  immigrations  of  Aral)  settlers  have 
greatly  diminished  the  Nigritian  characteristics  in 
the  generality  of  the  modern  Egyptians.  The  an- 
cient dress  was  far  more  scanty  than  the  modem 
mid  in  this  matter,  as  in  manners  and  character, 
the  influence  of  the  Arab  race  is  also  very  apparent. 
I*hc  ancient  Egyptians  in  character  were  very  relig- 
ious and  contemplative,  but  given  to  base  super- 
stition, patriotic,  respectful  to  women,  hospitable, 
generally  frugal,  but  at  times  luxurious,  very  sen- 
sual, lying,  thievish,  treacherous,  and  cringing, 
and  intensely  prejudiced,  through  pride  of  race, 
against  strangers,  although  kind  to  then).  This 
is  very  much  the  character  of  the  modem  inhabit- 
ants, except  that  Mohammedanism  has  taken  away 
the  respect  for  women.  The  ancient  Egyptians  are 
indeed  the  only  early  eastern  nation  that  we  know 
to  have  resembled  the  modern  westerns  in  this  par- 
ticular; but  we  find  the  same  virtue  markedly  to 
characterize  the  Nigritians  of  our  day.  That  the 
Egyptians,  in  general,  treated  the  Israelites  with 
kindness  while  they  wore  in  their  counUy,  even 
during  the  oppression,  seems  almost  certain  from 


passage  seems  to  refer  not  to  the  king  of  Baby  Ion, 
but  to  the  enemies  of  God's  people  at  a  remots  Uom 
(Is.  xxiv.,  xxv..  xxvi  ,  esp.  ver.  10,  and  xxvii.  esp.  tt. 
12,  13:  couip.  the  AuMur  use  or  E»t>  pt,  itc,  lu  Rev. 
xl.  8). 

e  Ucscniu*  ( Thrs.  s.  v.)  understand* 'this  word  her* 
and  in  Kx.  vli.  10  to  mean  the  stagnaut  pools  left  by 
the  Nile  after  the  Inunilntioti.  At  the  reason  to  whirb 
the  narrative  refers,  these  would  have  been  dried  up 
although  there  would  be  ninny  mairhy  pUure*,  espe- 
cially near  the  north  coast  and  toward*  the  anekas 
hood  of  the  Red  Sea. 
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Im  privilege  of  admission  into  the  cong-efyX.m  in  .Egyptian  religion  (Josh.  xxiv.  14;  Ez.  xx.  7,  9\ 
Ihe  third  generation,  granted  to  thorn  in  the  Uw  ^     ,den  ^  w  Wsg  ra  p*. 

nth  the  Edomitcs,  while  the  AmnioniUn  and        *»  •  "i * 

Moabites  were  absolutely  excluded,  the  reference  *M7  uken  from  tbe  ,mU  AP^  certainly  from  one 
b  three  out  of  the  four  cases  being  to  the  sta*  in  |°f  U,e  "acre,i  ,,uU*-    K«nphan  and  Chiun  were 

/.iii    foreign  divinities  adopted  into  the  Egyptian  Pan- 


Egypt  and  the  entrance  into  Palestine  (l)eut.  xxiii 
8-8).  This  supposition  is  irajwrtant  in  iU  bearing 
on  the  history  of  the  oppression. 

Language.  —  The  ancieut  Egyptian  language, 
from  the  earliest  period  at  which  it  is  known  to  us, 
is  an  agglutinate  monosyllabic  form  of  speech.  It 
b  expressed  by  the  signs  which  we  call  hieroglyph- 
ics- The  character  of  the  language  U  compound : 
it  consists  of  elements  resembling  those  of  the  Ni- 
gritian  languages  and  the  Chinese  language,  on  the 
one  hand,  and  those  of  the  Semitic  languages  on 
tbe  other.  All  those  who  have  studied  the  African 
languages  make  a  distinct  family  of  several  of  those 
languages,  spoken  in  the  northeast  quarter  of  the 
continent,  in  which  family  they  include  the  ancient 
Egyptian ;  while  every  Semitic  scholar  easily  recog- 
nizes) in  Egyptian  Semitic  pronouns  and  other  ele- 
ments, and  a  predominantly  Semitic  grammar.  As 
in  person,  character,  and  religion,  so  in  language 
we  find  two  distinct  elements,  mixed  but  not  fused, 
and  here  the  Xigritian  element  seems  unquestion- 
ably the  earlier,  Dunsen  asserts  that  this  language 
is  "ante-historical  Semitism;  "  we  think  it  enough 
to  say  that  no  Semitic  scholar  has  accepted  his 
theory.  For  a  full  discussion  of  the  question  see 
The  Genesis  of  the  Earth  mul  of  Man,  ch.  vi.  As 
early  as  the  age  of  the  XXV'Ith  dynasty  a  vulgar 
dialect  was  expressed  in  the  demotic  or  enchorial 
writing.  This  dialect  forms  the  link  connecting 
the  old  language  with  th 
Egyptian,  the  Latest  phasis. 

tery  greatly  differ  from  the  monumental  Language, 
distinguished  in  the  time  of  the  demotic  as  the 
■acred  dialect,  except  in  the  presence  of  many 
Greek  words. 

Religion. — The  bisis  of  the  relig'on  was  Xi- 
gritian fetishism,  the  lowest  kind  of  niture-worship, 
difTering  in  different  parts  of  the  country,  and  hence 
obviously  indigenous.  Upon  this  were  engrafted, 
first,  cosmic  worship,  mixed  up  with  traces  of 
primeval  revelation,  as  in  Hobylonia;  and  then,  a 
system  of  personifications  of  moral  and  intellectual 
abstractions.  The  incongruous  character  of  the 
religion  necessitates  this  supposition,  and  the  ease 
with  which  it  admitted  extraneous  .additions  in  the 
historical  period  confirms  it.  There  were  three 
orders  of  gods  —  the  eight  great  cods,  the  twelve 
lesser,  and  the  Osirian  group.  They  were  repre- 
sented in  human  forms,  sometimes  having  the 
beads  of  animals  sacred  to  them,  or  bearing  on  their 
u*a<U  cosmic  or  other  objects  of  worship.  The 
fetishism  included,  besides  the  worship  of  animals, 
that  of  trees,  rivers,  and  hills.  Each  of  these 
ereatures  or  objects  was  appropriated  to  a  divinity. 
There  was  no  prominent  hero-worship,  although 
deceased  kings  and  other  individuals  often  received 
divine  honors  —  in  one  case,  that  of  Sescrtesen  III., 
of  the  Xllth  dynasty,  the  old  Sesostris,  of  a  very 
special  character.  Sacrifices  of  animals,  and  offer- 
ings of  all  kinds  of  food,  and  libations  of  wine,  oil. 
and  the  like,  were  made.  The  great  doctrines  of 
the  immortality  of  the  soul,  man  s  re*|>ousibility, 
\nd  future  rewards  and  punishments,  were  taught 
Among  the  rites  circumcision  is  th«  most  rcmarl  • 
able:  it  is  as  old  as  the  time  of  the  I  Vth  dynasty 
The  Israelites  in  Egypt  appear  during  the  op- 
tion, for  the  most  part,  to  na<e  adopted  tbe 


foreign  divinities  adopted  into  the  l'.gyp' 
theon,  and  called  in  the  hieroglyphics  UENPU 
(probably  pronounced  KEMPU)  and  KEN.  It  can 
hardly  lie  doubted  that  they  were  worshipped  by 
the  Shepherds ;  but  there  is  no  satisfactory  evidence 
that  there  was  any  sejuirnte  foreign  system  of 
idolatry.  [Kkmimian.]  Ashtorcth  was  worshipped 
at  Memphis,  as  is  shown  by  a  tablet  of  Amenoph 
II..  H.  c.  cir.  U00.  at  the  quarries  of  Turn,  oppo- 
site that  city  ( V yse's  PyramiU,  iii.  "  Tounih 
tablet  2  "),  in  which  slie  is  represented  as  an  Egyp- 
tian goddess.  The  temple  of  "  the  Foreign  Venus  " 
in  "the  Tyrian  camp"  in  Memphis  (Herod,  u. 
112)  must  have  been  sacred  to  her.  Doubtless 
this  worship  was  introduced  by  the  Phoenician 
Shepherds. 

As  there  are  prominent  traces  of  primeval  reve- 
lation in  the  ancient  Egyptian  religion,  we  cannot 
be  surprised  at  finding  certain  resemblances  to  the 
Mosaic  I  .aw,  apart  from  the  probability  that  what- 
ever was  unobjectionable  in  common  belief  and 
usages  would  be  retained.  The  points  in  which 
the  Egyptian  religion  shows  strong  traces  of  truth 
are,  however,  doctrines  of  the  very  kind  that  tbe 
Uw  does  not  expressly  teach.  The  Egyptian  relig- 
ion, in  it*  reference  to  man,  was  a  system  of  respon- 
sibility, mainly  depending  on  future  rewards  and 
punishments.  The  Uw,  in  its  reference  to  man, 
was  a  system  of  responsibility  mainly  deluding  on 
Coptic  or  Christian  i  temporal  rewards  and  punishments.  All  we  learn, 
The  Coptic  does  not  ' "ut  's  °^  tne  ul,,iost  importance,  is  that  every 
Israelite  who  came  out  of  Egypt  must  have  been 
fully  acquainted  with  the  universally-recognised 
doctrine*  of  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  man's 
responsibility,  and  future  rewards  and  punishments, 
truths  which  the  I -aw  does  not,  and  of  course  could 
not,  contradict.  The  idea  that  the  Uw  was  an 
Egyptian  invention  is  one  of  the  worst  examples  of 
modem  reckless  criticism. 

Late*.  —  We  have  no  complete  account  of  the 
laws  of  the  ancient  Egyptians  cither  in  their  own 
records  or  in  works  of  ancient  writer*.  The  pas- 
sages in  the  Hi  hie  which  throw  light  upon  the  laws 
in  force  during  the  sojourn  of  the  Israelites  in 
Egypt  most  probably  do  not  relate  to  purely  native 
law,  nor  to  law  administered  to  natives,  for  during 
that  whole  period  they  appear  to  have  been  under 
Shepherd  rulers,  and  in  anv  case  it  cannot  be 
doubted  that  they  would  not  l>e  subject  to  abso- 
lutely the  same  system  as  the  Egyptians.  Tbe 
paintings  and  sculptures  of  the  monuments  indicate 
a  very  high  degree  of  personal  safety,  showing  im 
that  tbe  people  of  all  ranks  commonly  went  un- 
armed, and  without  military  protection.  We  must 
therefore  infer  that  the  laws  relating  to  the  main- 
tenance of  order  were  sufficient  and  strictly  enforced. 
The  punishments  seem  to  have  been  lighter  than 
those  of  the  Mosaic  Law,  and  very  different  in  their 
relation  to  crime  and  in  their  nature.  Capital 
punishment  appears  to  have  lieen  almost  restricted, 
in  practice,  to  murder.  Crimes  of  violence  were 
more  severely  treated  than  offenses  against  religion 
and  morals.  Popular  feeling  seems  to  have  taken 
the  duties  of  the  judge  upon  itself  in  the  ease  of 
impiety  alone.  That  in  early  times  the  Egyptian 
popn.ace  acted  with  reference  to  any  offense  against 
its  reL-gion  as  it  did  under  the  Greek*  and  I  tori  an* 
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k  evident  from  the  answer  of  Mown  when  Pharaoh 
proposed  that  the  Hebrews  should  sacrifice  in  the 
land.  "  It  is  not  meet  so  to  do;  for  we  shall  sacri- 
fice the  abomination  of  the  Egyptian*  t<»  the  Ix>rd 
oar  God:  lo,  shall  we  sacrifice  the  abomination  of 
the  Egyptians  before  their  eves,  ami  will  thev  not 
•tone  us  V"  (Ex.  viii.  20). 

Government.  —  The  government  was  monarchic- 
al, but  not  of  an  absolute  character.  The  sovereign 
was  not  superior  to  tlie  laws,  and  the  priests  had 
the  power  to  check  the  undue  exercise  of  his 
authority.  The  kings  under  whom  the  Israelites 
lived,  aeem   to   have   l>een   absolute,  but  even 

'Joseph's  Pharaoh  did  not  venture  to  touch  the  in- 
dependence of  the  priests.    Koines  and  districts 

Jvere  governed  by  officers  whom  the  Greeks  called 
nomarchs  and  toparchs.  There  seems  to  have  been 
no  hereditary  aristocracy,  except  j>crhn|>9  at  the 
earliest  period,  for  indication*  of  something  of  the 
kind  occur  in  the  inscriptions  of  the  IVth  and 
XII th  dynasties. 

Foreign  l'ulicy.  —  Tlie  f<  reign  policy  of  the 
Egyptians  must  be  regarded  in  its  relation  to  the 
admission  of  foreigners  into  Egypt  and  to  the  treat- 
ment of  tributary  and  allied  nations.  In  the  former 
aspect  it  was  characterized  by  an  exclusiveness  which 
sprang  from  a  national  hatred  of  the  yellow  and 
white  races,  and  was  maintained  by  the  wisdom  of 
preserving  the  institutions  of  the  country  from  the 
influence  of  the  pirates  of  the  Mediterranean  and 
the  Indian  Ocean,  and  the  robbers  of  the  deserts. 
Hence  the  jealous  exclusion  of  the  Greeks  from  the 
northern^ports  until  Kam-ratis  was  opened  to  them, 
and  hence  too  the  restriction  of  Shemite  settlers  in 
earlier  times  to  the  land  of  Goshen,  scarcely  re- 
garded as  part  of  Kgypt.  It  may  l>e  remarked  as 
a  proof  of  the  strictness  of  this  policy  that  during 
the  whole  of  the  sojourn  of  the  Israelites  they 
appear  to  have  been  kept  to  Goshen.  Tlie  key  to 
the  policy  towards  foreign  nations,  after  making 
allowance  for  the  hatred  of  the  yellow  and  white 
races  balanced  by  the  regard  for  the  red  and 
black,  is  found  in  the  position  of  the  great  oriental 
"ivals  of  Kgypt.  The  supremacy  or  influence  of  the 
Pharaohs  over  tlie  nations  lying  l»etween  the  Kile 
«nd  the  Euphrates  deluded  as  much  on  wisdom 
_n  policy  as  prowess  in  arms.  The  kings  of  the 
IVth,  Vlth,  and  XVth  dynasties  appear  to  have 
tninterruptedly  held  the  [lenimula  of  Sinai,  where 
tiblets  record  their  conquest  of  Asiatic  nomads.  But 
with  the  XVIIIth  dynasty  commences  the  period 
of  Egyptian  supremacy.  Very  soon  after  the  acces- 
sion of  this  powerful  line  most  of  the  countries 
between  the  Egyptian  l»order  and  the  Tigris  were 
reduced  to  the  condition  of  tributaries.  The  empire 
seems  to  have  lasted  for  nearly  three  centuries,  from 
about  B.C.  1*>00  to  alsnit  1200.  The  chief  opponents 
of  the  Egypt  ians  were  the  Hittites  of  the  valley  of  the 
Orontes,  with  whom  the  Pharaohs  waged  long  and 
fieri  e  wars.  After  this  time  the  influence  of  Egypt 
declined;  and  until  the  reign  of  Shishak  (n.  c.cir. 
990-tM>7).  it  ap|>e.«rs  to  have  been  confined  to  the 
western  border*  of  Palestine.  No  doubt  the  rising 
greatness  of  Assyria  caused  the  decline.  Thence- 
forward to  the  days  of  Pharaoh  Nceho  there  was  a 
constant  struggle  for  the  tracts  lying  lictween 
Egypt,  and  Assyria  and  Babylonia,  until  the  dis- 
astrous battle  of  Carcbemish  finally  destroyed  tlie 
supremacy  of  the  Pharaohs.  It  is  probable  that  dur- 
ing the  period  of  the  empire  an  Assyrian  or  Baby- 
lonian king  generally  supported  the  opponents  of 
'he  ruler » of  Egypt  Great  aid  fiom  a  powerful  ally 
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can  indeed  alone  explain  the  strong  resistance  offered 
by  the  Hittites.  The  general  policy  of  the  Egyp- 
tians towards  their  eastern  tributaries  seems  to  have 
been  marked  by  great  moderation.  The  Pharaohs 
intermarried  with  them,  and  neither  forced  upon 
them  Egyptian  garrisons,  except  in  some  important 
positions,  nor  attempted  those  deportations  that  are 
so  marked  a  feature  of  Asiatic  policy.  In  the  case 
of  those  nations  which  never  attacked  them  they  do 
not  apjiear  to  have  even  exacted  tribute.  So  long  aa 
their  general  supremacy  was  uncontested,  tbey  would 
not  lie  unwise  enough  to  make  favorable  or  neutral 
{towers  their  enemies.  Of  their  relation  to  the 
Israelites  we  have  for  the  earlier  part  of  this  period 
no  direct  information.  The  explicit  account  of  the 
later  part  is  fully  consistent  with  what  we  have  said 
of  the  general  policy  of  the  Pharaohs.  Shishak  and 
Zerah,  if  the  latter  were,  as  we  believe,  a  king  of 
Egypt,  or  a  commander  of  Egyptian  forces,  are  the 
only  exceptions  in  a  series  of  friendly  kings,  and 
they  were  almost  certainly  of  Assyrian  or  Babylo- 
nian extraction.  One  Pharaoh  gave  his  daughter 
in  marriage  to  Solomon ;  another  appears  to  have 
lieen  the  ally  of  Jehoram,  king  of  Israel  (2  K.  vii. 
(5);  So  made  a  treaty  with  Uoshea;  Tirhakah  aided 
Hezekiah;  l'haraoh  Kecho  fought  Joaiah  against 
his  will,  and  did  not  treat  Judah  with  the  severity 
of  the  oriental  kings;  and  his  second  successor, 
l'haraoh  llophra.  maintained  the  alliance,  notwith- 
standing this  break,  as  firmly  as  before,  and  al- 
though foiled  in  his 'endeavor  to  save  Jerusalem 
from  the  C  haldeans,  received  the  fugitives  of  Judah, 
who,  like  the  fugitives  of  Israel  at  the  capture  of 
Samaria,  took  refuge  in  F-gypt  It  is  probable  that 
during  the  earlier  period  the  same  friendly  relations 
existed.  The  Hebrew  records  of  that  time  afford 
no  distinct  indication  of  hostility  with  Egypt,  nor 
have  the  Egyptian  lists  of  conmiered  regions  and 
towns  of  the  same  age  been  found  to  contain  any 
Israelite  name,  whereas  in  Shishak's  list  the  king- 
dom of  Judah  and  some  of  its  towns  occur.  The 
route  of  the  earlier  Pharaoh*  to  the  east  soems 
always  to  have  been  along  the  Palestinian  coast, 
then  mainly  held  by  the  Philistines  and  Plrceni- 
cians.  loth  of  whom  they  subdued,  and  across  Syria 
northward  of  the  territories  occupied  by  the  He- 
brews. With  respect  to  the  African  nations  a 
different  policy  appears  to  have  l>ecn  pursued.  The 
Kebu  (Ubu)  or  Lubim,  to  the  west  of  Egypt,  on 
the  north  coast,  were  reduced  to  suljection.  and 
probably  employed,  like  the  Shayretana  or  (  here- 
thim,  as  mercenaries.  Ethiopia  was  made  a  purely 
Egyptian  province,  ruled  by  a  viceroy,  "the  Prinze 
I  of  Kesh  (Gush),"  and  the  assimilation  was  so  coni- 
i  pletc  that  Ethiopian  sovereigns  seem  to  have  l«en 
j  received  by  the  Egyptian*  as  native  rulers.  Further 
j  south,  the  Kegnie*  were  sulject  to  predatory 
attacks  like  the  slave  hunts  of  modern  times,  con- 
ducted not  so  much  from  motives  of  hostility  as  to 
obtain  a  supply  of  slaves.  In  the  Bible  we  find 
African  peoples,  Eubim,  Phut,  Sukkiim,  Gush,  at 
mercenaries  or  supporters  of  Egypt,  but  not  a  single 
name  that  can  be  positively  placed  to  the  eastward 
of  that  country. 

Army.  —  There  are  some  notices  of  the  Egyptiai 
army  in  the  O.  T.  They  show,  like  the  monuments 
that  its  most  important  branch  wa*  the  chariot 
force.  The  Pharaoh  of  the  Exodus  led  COO  chosei 
chariots  besides  his  whole  chariot-force  in  pursuit 
of  tlie  Israelites.  The  warriors  fighting  in  chariots 
are  probably  the  horsemen "  mentioned  in  th« 
relation  of  this  event  and  elsewhere,  for  in  Egyptiaj 
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hey  are  called  the  "  horse  "  or    <-avalry.'*  We 
have  no  subsequent  indication  in  the  Miblo  of  thr 
constitution  of  an  Egyj>tian  army  until  the  time  of 
the  XXIId  dynasty,  when  we  find  that  Shisliak's  [ 
invading  force        partly  com  posed  of  foreigners:' 
whether  mercenaries  or  allies  cannot  as  yet  l»e  J 
positively  determined,  although  the  monument*  j 
make  it  most  probable  that  they  were  of  the  former  ', 
sharacter.    The  army  of  Neclio,  defeated  at  Gar- 

ainiilariy  composed, 


although  it  probably  contained  Greek  mercenaries 
wlw  soon  afterwards  liecame  the  most  important 
foreign  element  in  the  Egyptian  forces. 

f*>mtstic  Lift.  — 'I*he  sculptures  and  paintings 
of  the  tombs  give  us  a  very  full  insight  into  the 
domestic  life  of  the  ancient  Egyptians,  as  may  be 
seen  in  Sir  G.  Wilkinson's  great  work.  What  most 
strikes  us  in  their  manners  is  the  high  position 
occupied  by  women,  and  the  entire  absence  of  the 
of  seclusion.    The  wife  is  calW 


Phalanx  of  heavy  Infantry 


"•tltt  lady  of  the  house."  Marriage  appears  to  have 
aeen  universal,  at  least  with  the  richer  diss:  and 
If  polygamy  were  tolerated  it  was  rarely  practiced. 
Df  marriage-ceremonies  no  distinct  account  has 
been  discovered,  but  there  is  evidence  that  some- 
thing of  the  kind  was  usual  in  the  case  of  a  queen 
De  Kongo",  Amu"  tnr  nne  ShU  fi'iyptirnnr,  pp. 
W,  54).  Concubinage  was  allowed,  the  concubines 
"eking  the  place  of  inferior  wives.  There  were  no 
although  great  classes  were  very  distinct, 


especially  the  priests,  soldier),  artisans,  and  hem* 
men.  with  hlvorers.  A  man  of  the  upper  class 
might,  however,  Uith  hold  a  command  in  the  army 
and  lie  a  priest;  and  therefore  the  caste-system 
cannot  have  strictly  applied  in  the  case  of  th« 
sulmrdinate*.  The  general  manner  of  life  does  not 
1  much  illustrate  that  of  the  Israelites,  from  its  great 
essential  difference.  The  Egyptians  from  the  days 
of  Abraham  were  a  settled  people,  occupying  a  land 
whi  A  they  had  held  for  centuries  without  quextioi., 
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through  the  aggression  of  foreign  invaders. 
The  occupations  of  tho  higher  clan  were  the  super- 
intendence of  their  fields  and  gardens;  their  diver- 


sions, the  pursuit  of  game  in  the  deteta,  or  or.  th« 
river,  and  fishing.    The  tending  of  cattle  was  " 
to  the  most  despised  of  the  lower  class.  Ihe  ' 


DiM  ipllnwJ  troops  of  the 


ilea  on  the  contrary  were  from  the  very  first  a 
pastoral  people:  in  time  of  war  they  lived  within 
walls;  when  there  was  peace  they  "  dwelt  in  their 
tents"  (2  K.  xiii.  6).  The  Egyptian  feaxta,  and 
the  dances,  music,  and  feats  which  accompanied 
them,  for  the  diversion  of  the  guests,  as  well  as  the 
common  games,  were  probably  introduced  among 
the  Hebrews  in  the  most  luxurious  dap  of  the 
kingdoms  of  Israel  and  Juduh.  The  account  of  the 
noontide  dinner  of  Joseph  ((Jen.  xliii.  16,  31-34) 
screes  with  the  representations  of  the  monuments, 
although  it  evidently  describes  a  far  simpler  re- 
past than  would  be  usual  with  an  Egyptian  min- 
ister. The  attention  to  precedence,  which  seems 
to  have  surprised  Joseph's  brethren  (ver.  &J),  is 
perfectly  characteristic  of  Egyptian  customs.  The 
Wend  ceremonies  were  far  more  important  than 
any  events  of  the  Egyptian  life,  as  the  tomb  was 
regarded  as  the  only  true  home.  The  body  of 
the  deceased  was  embalmed  in  the  form  of  < tairis, 
the  judge  of  the  dead,  and  conducted  to  the  burial- 
place  with  great  pomp  and  much  display  of  lamenta- 
tion. The  mourning  lasted  seventy-two  days  or 
fees.  Doth  Jacob  and  Joseph  were  embalmed,  ami 
the  mourning  for  the  former  continued  seventy 
day*. 

IMernturc  and  Art.  —  The  Egyptians  were  a 
very  literary  |«ople,  and  time  has  preserved  to  us, 
oeai  let  the  inscriptions  of  their  tombs  and  temples, 


many  papyri,  of  a  religious  or  historical  character, 
and  one  tale.    'II icy  bear  no  resemblance  to  th* 
bonks  of  the  (>.  V.,  except  such  as  arises  from  their 
.sometimes  enforcing  moral  truths  in  a  manner  not 
wholly  dillerent  from  that  of  the  Hook  of  Proverbs. 
Hie  moral  and  religions  system  is,  howeveT,  essen- 
tially different  in  its  principles  and  their  application 
Some  have  imagined  a  great  similarity  between  the 
<  >.  T.  and  Egyptian  literature,  and  have  given  a 
show  of  reason  to  their  idea  by  dressing  up  Egyptian 
documents  in  a  garb  of  Hebrew  phraseology,  in 
which,  however,  they  have  gone  so  awkwardly  that 
no  one  who  had  not  prejudged  the  question  could 
for  a  moment  be  deceived.    In  science.  Kgvptiaa 
influence  may  lie  distinctly  traced  in  the  1  Viitateuch. 
Moses  was  "  learned  in  all  the  wisdom  of  the 
I  Egyptians"  (Acts  vii.  22),  and  probably  derived 
i  from  them  the  astronomical  knowledge  which  ni 
■  necessary  for  the  calendar.    [('iiitoNouH;Y  ]  His 
acquaintance  with  chemistry  is  shown  in  the  man- 
I  ner  of  tlie  destruction  of  the  golden  calf.  1"he 
J  Egyptians  excelled  in  eeometry  and  mechanics?  the 
I  earlier  lwoks  of  tlie  Bible,  however,  throw  no  light 
|  upon  the  degree  in  which  Moses  may  have  made 
use  of  this  part  of  his  knowledge.    In  medicine  and 
surgery,  the  high  proficiency  of  the  Egyptians  was 
probably  of  but  little  use  to  the  Hebrews  after  the 
Exodus :  anatomy,  practiced  by  tlie  former  from  the 
earliest  ages,  was  repugnant  to  the  fcWiogs  of 
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/tiemites,  and  toe  ami |>les  of  Egypt  anil  of  I'aiestiiie 
would  be  as  different  a*  the  ordinary  diseases  of 
the  country.  In  the  arts  of  architecture  sculpture, 
and  paiutiug,  the  former  of  which  was  the  chief, 
there  seems  to  have  been  but  a  very  slight  and 
material  influence.  This  was  natural,  for  with  the 
Egyptians  architecture  was  a  religious  art,  embody- 
ing in  its  principles  their  highest  religious  convic- 
tions, and  mainly  devoted  to  the  service  of  religion. 
Durable  construction,  massive  and  grand  form,  ai>d 
rich,  though  sober,  color,  characterize  their  temples 
and  tombs,  the  abode*  of  gods,  and  "  homes  "  of 
men.  To  adopt  such  an  architecture  would  have 
been  to  adopt  the  religion  of  Egypt,  and  the  pastoral 
Israelites  had  no  need  of  buildings.  When  they 
same  into  the  Promised  I  .and  they  found  cities 
ready  for  their  occupation,  and  it  was  not  until  the 
days  of  Solomon  that  a  temple  took  the  place  of 
the  tent,  which  was  the  sanctuary  of  the  pastoral 
people.  Details  of  ornament  were  of  course  bor- 
rowed from  Egypt;  but  separated  from  the  vast 
system  in  which  they  were  found,  they  lost  their 
significance,  and  became  harmless,  until  modern 
sciolists  made  them  prominent  in  support  of  a 
theory  which  no  mind  capable  of  broad  views  can 
for  a  moment  tolerate. 

Magicians.  —  We  find  frequent  reference  in  the 
Bible  to  the  magicians  of  Egypt.  The  I'haraoh  of 
Joseph  laid  his  dream  liefore  the  magicians,  who 
could  not  interpret  it  ((Jen.  xli.  8);  the  'i'haraoh  of 
the  Exodus  used  them  as  opponents  of  Moses  and 
Aaron,  when,  after  what  appears  to  have  tiecn  a 
teeming  success,  they  failed  as  before  (Ex.  vii.  11, 
12,  22,  viii.  18,  19,  ix.  11;  2  Tim.  iii.  8,  II).  The 
monuments  do  not  recognize  any  such  art,  and  we 
must  conclude  that  magic  was  secretly  practiced, 
Dot  because  it  was  thought  to  I*  unlawful,  but  in 
order  to  give  it  importance.  [See  Magic;  Jam- 
bres;  Jannes.] 

Industrial  Arl$.  —  The  industrial  arts  held  an 
important  place  in  the  occupations  of  the  Egyptians. 
The  workers  in  fine  flax  and  the  weavers  of  white 
linen  are  mentioned  in  a  manner  that  shows  they 
were  among  the  chief  contributors  to  the  riches  of 
the  country  (Is.  xix.  9).  The  fine  linen  of  Egypt 
found  its  way  to  Palestine  (lYov.  rii.  l»i).  Pottery 
was  a  great  branch  of  the  native  manufactures,  and 
appears  to  have  furnished  employment  to  the  He- 
brews during  the  bondage  (P*.  lxxxi.  «,  Ixviii.  13; 
com  p.  Ex.  i.  14). 

FtsttvaU.  —  The  religious  festivals  were  numer- 
ous, and  some  of  them  were,  in  the  days  of  Herod- 
otus, kept  with  great  merry-making  and  license. 
His  description  of  that  of  the  goddess  Bubastis, 
kept  at  the  city  of  Itubastis  in  the  eastern  part  of 
the  Delta,  would  well  apply  to  some  of  the  great 
Mohammedan  festivals  now  held  in  the  country 
(ii.  59,  60).  The  feast  which  the  Israelites  cele- 
brated when  Aaron  had  made  the  golden  calf  seems 
to  have  been  very  much  of  the  same  character:  first 
offerings  were  presented,  and  then  the  jieople  ate 
and  danced  and  sang  (Kx.  xxxiii.  5,  6,  17,  18,  19), 
and  even,  it  seems,  stripped  themselves  (vcr.  25), 
as  appears  to  have  been  not  unusual  at  the  popular 
vicient  Egyptian  festivals. 

Marine n  nf  J/Wc/f.  Inhabitant*.  —  The  man- 
ners of  the  modem  inhabitants  are,  we  are  disposed 
to  believe  after  much  consideration,  more  similar  to 
Jiose  of  the  ancient  Hebrews,  on  acrount  of  Arab 
■nfluence,  than  the  manners  of  thcii  predecessors, 
clow  remarkably  they  illustrate  the  Bible  is  seen 

given  in  the  Modern 


Egyptians  (see  its  index),  and  in  the  great  | 
value  of  that  work  in  Biblical  criticism. 

I  iiico.nouk.y  and  History.  —  In  treating  of 
the  chronology  and  history  of  ancient  Egypt  it  b 
our  endeavor  to  avoid  as  much  as  possible  the  state- 
ment  of  doubtful  matters,  and  to  give  the  greater 
prominence  to  those  point*  on  which  the  generality 
of  sound  Egyptologers  are  virtually  agreed.  The 
subject  may  be  divided  into  three  main  branches, 
technical  chronology,  historical  chronology,  and 
history :  — 

1.  Technical  ChnmiLtgy.  —  It  is  impossible  here 
to  treat  in  much  detail  the  difficult  subject  of 
Egyptian  technical  chronology.  That  the  Egyptians 
used  various  periods  of  time,  and  made  astronomical 
observations  from  a  remote  age,  is  equally  attested 
by  ancient  writers,  and  by  their  monuments.  It  is, 
however,  very  difficult  to  connect  periods  mentioned 
by  the  former  with  the  indications  of  the  same  kind 
offered  by  the  hitter;  and  what  we  may  term  the 
recorded  oliservations  of  the  monuments  cannot  be 
used  for  the  determination  of  chronology  without  a 
previous  knowledge  of  Kgypiian  astronomy  that  we 
have  not  wholly  attained.  The  testimony  of  ancient 
writers  must,  moreover,  be  carefully  sifted,  and  we 
must  not  take  their  statements  as  a  |io*itive  basis 
without  the  strongest  evidence  of  correctness. 
Without  that  testimony,  however,  we  could  not  at 
present  prosecute  the  inquiry.  The  Egyptians  do 
not  appear  to  have  had  any  common  era.  Every 
document  that  I  wars  the  date  of  a  year,  gives  the 
year  of  the  reigning  sovereign,  counted  from  that 
current  year  in  which  he  came  uj  the  throne,  which 
was  called  his  first  year.  There  is  therefore  no  gen- 
eral means  of  testing  deductions  from  the  ehmno- 
logical  indications  of  the  monuments. 

There  apjicar  to  have  l>een  at  least  three  years 
in  use  with  the  Egyptians  liefore  the  b'ouian  donu- 
nation,  the  Vague  Year,  the  Tropical  Year,  and  the 
Sothic  Year;  but  it  is  not  probable  that  more  than 
two  of  these  were  employed  at  the  same  time.  The 
Vague  Year  contained  305  days  without  any  addi- 
tional fraction,  and  therefore  passed  through  all  the 
seasons  in  about  1500  years.  It  was  both  used 
for  civil  and  for  religious  purges,  l'robably  the 
Israelites  adopted  this  year  during  the  sojourn  in 
Egypt,  and  that  instituted  at  the  Kxodus  ap|tears 
to  have  been  tlie  current  Vague  Year  fixed  by  the 
adoption  of  a  method  of  intercalation.  [( 'iim.xotr- 
ogy.J  The  Vague  Year  was  divided  into  twelve 
months,  each  of  thirty  days,  with  five  e|>agomeiue, 
or  additional  days,  after  the  twelfth.  'The  months 
were  assigned  to  three  seasons,  each  comprising 
four  months,  called  respectively  the  1st,  'id,  3d, 
and  4th  of  those  seasons.  'The  names  by  which  the 
Egyptian  months  are  commonly  known,  Thoth, 

j  I'aophi,  Ac.,  are  taken  from  the  divinities  Uj  which 

j  they  were  sacred.  The  seasons  are  eall<d,  according 
to  our  rendering,  those  of  Vegetation.  Manifestation 
and  the  Waters  or  the  Inundation :  the  exact  mean 
ing  of  their  names  has  however  been  much  disputed. 
They  evidently  refer  to  the  phenomena  of  a  Tropical 
Year,  and  such  a  year  wc  must  therefore  conclude 
the  Egyptians  to  have  had,  at  least  in  a  remote 
(teriod  of  their  history.  If,  as  we  believe,  the  third 
season  represents  the  period  of  the  inuixl.it e -n,  its 
beginning  must  lie  dated  aUnit  one  month  before 
the  autumnal  equinox,  which  would  place  tlie  lie- 
ginning  o*"  the  year  at  the  Winter  S>l*tice,  an 

j  especially  fi»  time  in  ICgypt  for  the  commencement 
of  a  tropical  year.    The  Sothic  Year  was  a  sup- 

I  posed  sidereal  year  of        days,  commencing  with 
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the  so-called  heliacal  rising  of  Sethis.  The  Vague 
Year,  having  no  intercalation,  constantly  retreated 
through  the  Sothic  Year,  until  a  period  of  140 1 
years  of  the  former  kind,  and  1460  of  the  latter  had 
elapsed,  from  one  coincidence  of  commencements  to 
anothci 

The  Egyptians  are  known  to  have  used  two  great 
tycles,  the  Sothic  Cycle  and  the  Tropical  Cycle. 
The  former  was  a  cycle  of  the  coincidence  of  the 
Sothic  and  Vague  Years,  and  therefore  consisted 
of  1400  years  of  the  former  kind.  This  cycle  is 
mentioned  l>y  ancient  writers,  and  two  of  its  com- 
mencements recorded,  the  one,  called  tJie  lira  of 
Menophres,  July  20,  n.  c.  1322,  and  the  other,  on 
Uie  same  day,  a.  i>.  139.  Menophres  is  supposed 
to  be  the  name  of  an  Egyptian  king,  and  this  is 
most  probable.  The  nearest  name  is  Men-ptah,  or 
Men-phthah,  which  is  part  of  that  of  Sethee  M<>n- 
ptali,  the  father  of  Itameses  II.,  and  also  that  of  the 
■on  of  the  latter,  all  these  (jcing  kings  of  the  XlXth 
dynasty.  We  are  of  opinion  that  chronological 
indications  are  conclusive  in  favor  of  the  earlier  of 
the  two  sovereigns.  The  Tropic.d  Cycle  was  a  cycle 
of  the  coincidence  of  the  Tropical  and  Vague  Years. 
We  do  not  know  the  exact  length  of  the  former 
year  with  the  Egyptians,  nor  indeed  that  it  was 
used  in  the  monumental  age;  but  from  the  mention 
of  a  period  of  500  years,  the  third  of  the  cycle,  and 
the  time  during  which  the  Vague  Year  would 
retrograde  through  one  season,  we  cannot  doubt 
that  there  was  such  a  cycle,  not  to  speak  of  its 
analogy  with  the  Sothic  Cycle.  It  has  In-cn  sup- 
posed by  M.  Hiot  to  hare 'hud  a  duration  of  1605 
3 ears;  but  the  length  of  1500  Vague  Years  is 
preferable,  since  it  con buns  a  number  of  complete 
lunations,  besides  that  the  Egyptians  could  scarcely 
have  been  more  exact,  and  that  the  |>eriod  of  500 
years  is  a  subdivision  of  1500.  Ancient  writers  do 
not  fix  any  commencements  of  this  cycle.  If  the 
characteristics  of  the  Tropical  Year  are  what  we 
suppose,  the  cycle  would  have  begun  n.  c.  2005 
and  507:  two  hieroglyphic  inscriptions  record,  as 
we  believe,  the  former  of  these  epochs  (llwtr 
Alf/yptiiae,  p.  12  ff.,  pi.  i.  Nos.  5,  6)."  The 
return  of  the  l'boenlx  has  undoubtedly  a  chronolog- 
ical meaning.  It  has  been  supposed  to  refer  to 
the  period  last  mentioned,  but  we  are  of  opinion 
that  the  Plnsnix  Cycle  was  of  exactly  the  same 
character,  and  therefore  length,  .as  the  Sothic,  its 
commencement  being  marked  by  the  so-called 
heliacal  rising  of  a  star  of  the  constellation  BEN  N  U 
HESAK,  "  the  Tha>nix  of  Osiris,"  which  is  placed 
in  the  astronomical  ceiling  of  the  Rameseum  of  El- 
Kurneh  six  months  distant  from  Sothis.  The 
monuments  make  mention  of  Panegyrical  Months, 
which  can  only,  we  believe,  be  periods  of  thirty 
years  each,  and  divisions  of  a  year  of  the  same  kind. 
We  have  computed  the  following  dates  of  com- 
mencements of  these  Panegyrical  Years:  1st.  n.  c. 
2717,  first  dynasty,  era  of  Menes  (not  on  monu- 
ments); 2d.  n.  c.  2352,  IVth  dynasty,  Suphis,  I. 
and  II.;  3d.  n.  c.  1080  (Xllth  dynasty,  Sesertesen 
III.?  not  on  monuments);  the  last  mentioned  date 
being  also  the  beginning  of  a  Phcrnix  Cycle,  which 
appears  to  have  comprised  four  of  these  Panegyrical 
Years.  The  other  important  dates  of  the  system 
of  Panegyrics  which  occur  on  the  monuments  are 
B.  C.  1442,  XVHIth  dynasty,  Queen  Amen-nemt; 
tod  B.  c.  1412,  XVHIth  dynasty,  Thothmes  III. 


•  for  the  reasons  for  fixing  on  these  years,  ree 
MmaJBg.  L  c. 
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Certain  phenomena  recorded  on  the  momtmeuts 
have  been  calculated  by  M.  Hiot,  who  has  obtained 
the  following  dates:  Rising  of  Sothis  in  reign  of 
Thothmes  III.,  XVHIth  dynasty,  n.  r.  1445;  sup 
posed  Vernal  Equinox.  Thothmes  HI.,  n.  c,  cir 
1441 ;  rising  of  Sothia,  Rameses  III..  XXtii  dyniatj. 
n.  c.  1301;  star-risings,  Ramcses  VI.  and  LX, 
XXth  dynasty,  it.  c.  cir.  1241.  Some  causes  of 
uncertainty  affect  the  exactness  of  these  dates,  and 
that  of  Kameses  III.  is  irreconeilalle  with  the  twe 
of  Thothmes  III.,  unless  we  hold  the  calendar  in 
which  the  inscription  supposed  to  record  it  occurs 
to  be  a  Sothic  one,  in  which  case  no  date  could  bo 
obtained. 

Egyptian  technical  chronology  gives  us  no  direct 
evidence  in  favor  of  the  high  antiquity  which  some 
assign  to  the  foundation  of  the  first  kingdom.  The 
earliest  record  which  all  Egyptologers  are  agreed 
to  regard  as  affording  a  date  is  of  the  fifteenth  cent- 
ury n.  c,  and  no  one  has  alleged  any  such  record 
to  be  of  any  earlier  time  than  the  twenty-fourth 
century  is.  c.  The  Egyptians  themselves  seem  to 
have  placed  the  beginning  of  the  1st  dynasty  in  the 
twenty-eighth  century  n.  </.,  but  for  determining 
this  ejKxh  there  is  no  direct  monumental  evidence. 

2.  Historical  ('l<voimli>i;y.  —  The  materials  for 
historical  chronology  are  the  monuments  and  the 
remains  of  the  historical  work  of  Manetho.  Since 
the  interpretation  of  hieroglyphics  has  been  dis- 
covered the  evidence  of  the  monuments  has  l*en 
brought  to  bear  on  this  subject,  but  as  yet  it  baa 
not  been  sufficiently  full  and  explicit  to  enable  u* 
to  set  aside  other  aid.  We  have  had  to  look  else- 
where for  a  general  frame- work,  the  details  of  w  hich 
the  monuments  might  fill  up.  The  remains  of 
Manetho  arc  now  generally  held  to  supply  this  want. 
A  comjiarison  with  the  monuments  has  shown  that 
he  drew  his  information  from  original  sources,  the 
general  authenticity  of  which  is  vindicated  by- 
minute  points  of  agreement.  The  information 
Manetho  gives  us,  in  the  present  form  of  his  work, 
is,  however,  by  no  means  explicit,  and  it  is  only  by 
a  theoretical  arrangement  of  the  materials  that  they 
take  a  definite  form.  The  remains  of  Manethoa 
historical  work  consist  of  a  list  of  Uie  Egyptian 
dynasties  and  two  considcral  le  fragments,  one  re- 
lating to  the  Shepherds,  the  other  to  a  tale  of  the 
Exodus.  The  list  is  only  known  to  us  in  the 
epitome  given  by  Africanus,  preserved  by  Syncellua, 
and  that  given  by  Eusebius.  These  present  such 
great  differences  that  it  is  not  reasonable  to  hope 
that  we  can  restore  a  correct  text.  The  series  of 
dynasties  is  given  as  if  they  were  successive,  in 
which  case  the  commencement  of  the  first  would  be 
placed  full  5000  years  n.  c.  and  the  reign  of  the 
king  who  built  "the  (i resit  Pyramid.  4000.  The 
monuments  do  not  warrant  so  extreme  an  antiquity, 
and  the  great  majority  of  Egyptologers  have  there- 
fore held  that  the  dynasties  were  partly  contem- 
porary.  A  passage  in  the  fragment  of  Manetho 
respecting  the  Shepherds,  where  he  speaks  of  ths 
kings  of  the  Thebals  and  of  the  rest  of  Egypt  rising 
against  these  foreign  rulers,  makes  it  almost  certain 
that  he  admitted  at  least  three  contemporary  lines 
at  that  jieriod  (Joseph,  c.  J/ii<  ti.  i.  14 ).  The  naming 
of  the  dynasties  anterior  to  the  time  of  a  certain 
single  kingdom,  and  tliat  of  the  lafer  ores,  which  we 
know  to  have  generally  held  sway  over  all  Egypt,  or 
the  first  seventeen,  and  the  XVHIth  and  following 
dynasties,  lends  support  to  this  opinion.  The  fomiet 
arc  named  in  groups,  first  a  group  of  Thinites,  thes 
one  of  Memphites,  broken  by  a  dynasty  of  Ekphaol 
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Biles,  next  a  Heracleopolite  line,  4c.,  the  dynasties ,  Bible  which  relate  to  the  earliest  period.  Thai 
it  a  particular  city  being  grouped  together;  whereat  Egypt  was  colonized  hy  the  descendant*  of  N'oab 
the  latter  generally  present  but  one  or  two  together  in  a  very  remote  age  is  shown  by  the  mention  of 
of  the  same  name,  and  the  dynasties  of  different  the  migration  of  the  Philistines  from  Capbtor 
cities  recur.  The  earUer  portion  seems  therefore  which  had  taken  place  before  the  arrival  of  Abraham 
to  represent  parallel  lines,  the  later,  a  succession,  in  Palestine.  Itcfore  this  migration  could  occur. 
The  evidence  of  the  monuments  leads  to  the  same  the  Caphtoriiu  and  other  Mizraites  must  have  occu* 
conclusion.  Kings  who  unquestionably  belong  to  pie<l  Egypt  for  some  time.  A  remarkable  passage 
different  dynasties  arc  shown  by  them  to  be  con-  points  to  a  knowledge  of  the  date  at  which  an 
temporary.  In  the  present  state  of  Egyptology  this  ancient  city  of  Egypt  was  founded:  "  Hebron  was 
evidence  has  led  to  various  results  as  to  the  nu  m  ber  built  seven  years  Ixjfore  Zoan  in  Egypt"  (Num 
of  contemporary  dynasties,  and  the  consequent  xiii.  22).  We  find  that  Hebron  was  originally 
duration  of  the  whole  history.  One  great  difficulty  called  Kirjath-arba,  and  wxs  a  city  of  the  Anakim 
is  that  the  character  of  the  inscriptions  makes  it!  (Josh.  xiv.  15),  and  it  is  mentioned  under  that 
impossible  to  ascertain,  without  the  explicit  men- 
tion of  two  sovereigns,  that  any  one  king  was  not 
a  sole  ruler.  For  example,  it  has  been  lately  dis- 
covered that  the  XHth  dynasty  was  for  the  greatest 
part  of  its  rule  a  double  line.  Yet  its  numerous 
monuments  in  general  give  no  hint  of  more  than 
one  king,  although  there  was  almost  always  a  rec- 
ognized colleague.  Therefore,  <i  fortiori,  no  notice 
would  l>e  taken,  if  possible,  on  any  monument  of  a 
ruler  of  another  house  than  that  of  the  king  in 
whose  territory  it  was  made.  We  can  therefore 
scarcely  expect  very  full  evidence  on  this  subject. 
Mr.  I -ane,  as  long  ago  as  18-'J0,  proposed  an  arrange- 
ment of  the  first  seventeen  dynasties  based  upon 
their  numl>ers  and  names.  This  scheme  the  writer 
believes  to  lie  strikingly  confirmed  by  the  monu- 
ment*. The  table  in  the  following  page  contains 
the  dynasties  thus  arranged,  with  the  approxima- 
tive dates  we  assign  to  their  commencements,  and 
the  dates  of  chief  events  in  Hebrew  history  con- 
nected with  that  of  Egypt,  according  to  the  system 
preferred  in  art.  Cuhom>i^m;v. 

The  monuments  will  not,  in  our  opinion,  justify 
any  great  extension  of  the  period  assigned  in  the 
table  to  the  first  seventeen  dynasties.    The  List 

date,  that  of  the  commencement  of  the  XVIHthl  it  can  be  held  to  end  we  come  u|k»ii  the  clear  light 

of  history  in  the  days  of  the  pyramids.    The  indi- 


appellation  in  the  history  of  Abraham  (Gen. 
2);  it  had  therefore  lieen  founded  by  the  giant-nice 
before  the  days  of  that  patriarch. 

The  evidence  of  the  Egyptians  as  to  the  primeval 
history  of  their  race  and  country  is  extremely  in- 
definite. They  seem  to  have  separated  mankind 
into  two  great  stocks,  and  each  of  these  again  into 
two  branches,  for  they  appear  to  have  represented 
themselves  and  the  Negroes,  the  red  and  black 
races,  a*  the  children  of  the  god  Horns,  and  the 
Shemites  and  Europeans,  the  yellow  and  white 
races,  as  the  children  of  the  goddess  Pesht  (coinp. 
Hrugsch,  O'tof/r.  Inschr.  ii.  110,91).  They  seem 
therefore  to  have  heJd  z  double  origin  of  the 
S|>ecie*.  The  absence  of  any  important  traditional 
period  is  very  remarkable  in  the  fragments  of 
Egyptian  history.  These  commence  with  the  divine 
dynasties,  and  pass  abruptly  to  the  human  dynas- 
ties. The  Litest  |Kirtion  of  the  first  may  indeed  In* 
traditional,  not  mythical;  and  the  earliest  jiart  of 
the  second  may  be  traditional  and  not  histories*, 
though  this  last  conjecture  we  arc  hardly  disposed 
to  admit.  In  any  case,  however,  there  is  a  very 
short  and  extremely  obscure  time  of  tradition,  and 
at  no  great  distance  from  t  he  earliest  date  at  which 


dynasty,  cannot  be  changed  more  than  a  few  years, 
liaron  Hunsen  and  I>r.  I^psius  indeed  place  it 
much  earlier,  but  they  do  so  in  opposition  to  positive 
monumental  evidence.  The  date  of  the  beginning 
of  the  1st  dynasty,  which  we  are  disposed  to  place 
s  little  before  ».  <:.  2700,  is  more  doubtful,  but  a 
concurrence  of  astronomical  evidence  points  to  the 
twenty-eighth  century.  The  interval  between  the 
two  dates  cannot  therefore  \>e  greatly  more  or  less 
than  twelve  hundred  years,  a  period  quite  in  accord- 
ance with  the  lengths  of  the  dynasties  according  to 
the  better  text,  if  the  arrangement  here  given  be 
correct.  Some  have  supposed  a  much  greater  an- 
tiquity for  the  commencement  of  Egyptian  history. 
I^epsius  places  the  accession  of  Menes  n.  c.  .'1892, 
and  Durtsen,  two  hundred  years  later.  Their  sys- 
tem U  founded  upon  a  passage  in  the  chronological 
work  of  Syncellus,  which  assigns  a  duration  of  3555 
to  the  thirty  dynasties  (Cfiroii.  p.  51  n).  It  is  by 
no  means  certain  that  this  number  is  given  on  the 
authority  of  Manet  ho,  but  apart  from  this,  the 
whole  statement  is  unmistakably  not  from  the  true 
but  from  some  one  of  the  fabricators  of 
f,  among  whom  the  Pseudo-Manetho  held 
a  prominent  place  (hue  **rit.  8th  ed.  fcyijpf,  p 


cations  are  of  a  sudden  change  of  seat,  and  the 
settlement  in  Egypt  of  a  civilized  race,  which, 
either  wishing  to  1*  tjelieved  autochthonous,  or 
having  lost  all  ties  that  could  keep  up  the  traditions 
of  its  first  dwelling-place,  filled  up  the  commence- 
ment of  its  history  with  materials  drawn  from 
mythology.  There  is  no  trace  of  the  tradition  of 
the  Deluge  which  is  found  in  almost  every  other 
country  of  the  world.  The  priests  are  indeed  re- 
ported to  have  told  Solon  when  lie  spoke  of  one 
deluge  that  many  had  occurred  (Plat.  Tim.  23), 
but  the  reference  is  more  likely  to  have  been  to 
great  floods  of  the  Nile  than  to  any  extraordinary 
catastrophes. 

The  history  of  the  dynasties  preceding  the 
XVHIth  is  not  told  by  any  continuous  series  of 
monuments.  Except  those  of  the  IVth  and  XHth 
dynasties  there  are  scarcely  any  records  of  the  age 
left  to  the  present  day,  and  thence  in  a  great  measure 
arises  the  difficulty  of  determining  the  chronology, 
f  rom  the  times  of  Menes,  the  first  king,  until  the 
.Shepherd-invasion,  Egypt  seems  to  have  enjoyed 
perfect  tranquillity.  During  this  aire  the  Memphite 
line  was  the  most  powerful,  and  by  it,  under  tl>e 


452;  UwirUrhj  Review  No.  210,  p.  395-7).  If  IVth  dynasty,  were  the  most  famous  pyramids  raised, 
this  number  be  discarded  as  doubtful  or  spurious,!  'Hie  Shepherds  were  foreigners  who  came  from  the 
ihere  is  nothing  definite  to  support  the  eitended  i  East,  and,  in  some  manner  unknown  to  Munetho, 
tystetn  so  confidently  put  forth  hy  those  who  gained  the  rule  of  Egypt.  Those  whose  kings  com- 
idopt  it.  |  posed  the  X  Vth  dynasty  were  the  first  and  most  un- 


VsTT 


3.  History.  —  Passing  from  chronolog-  to  his-  portant  They  appear  to  have  been  Phoenicians,  and 
7- *re  have  first  tc  notice  the  indications  in  the  it  is  probable  that  their  migration  into  Egypt,  and 
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thence  at  hat  Int)  Palestine,  was  part  of  the  great 
[dot  en  in  it  to  which  the  coming  of  the  Pluenicians 
from  the  Krythnean  .Sea,  and  th»  Philistines  from 
Caphtor,  belong.  It  is  not  impossible  tliat  the  war 
of  the  four  kings  —  (  hcdorlaomer  and  his  allies  — 
was  directed  against  the  [»wer  of  the  kings  of  the 
XVth  dynasty.  Most  probably  the  I'haraoh  of  Abra- 
ham was  of  this  line,  which  lived  at  Memphis,  and 
at  the  great  fort  or  camp  of  Avaris  on  tiie  eastern 
frontier.  The  period  of  l^gyptian  history  to  which 
the  Shepherd-invasion  should  l«e  assigned  is  a  point 
of  dispute.  It  is  generally  placed  after  the  XHth 
dynasty,  for  it  U  argued  that  this  powerful  line 
could  not  have  reigned  at  the  same  time  as  one  or 
more  Shepherd-dynasties.  We  are  of  opinion  that 
tii is  objection  is  not  valid,  and  that  the  Shepherd- 
invasion  was  anterior  to  the  Xllth  dynasty.  It  is 
uot  certain  that  the  foreigners  were  at  the  outset 
hostile  to  the  Egyptians,  lor  they  may  have  come 
in  by  marriage,  and  it  is  hy  no  means  unlikely 
that  they  may  have  been  long  in  a  position  of 
secondary  importance.  The  nde  of  the  Xllth  dy- 
nasty, which  was  of  Theiians,  Luting  about  100 
years,  was  a  period  of  prosperity  to  Kgypt,  but 
after  its  close  those  calamities  appear  to  have 
occurred  which  made  the  Shepherds  hated  by  the 
Egyptians.  During  the  interval  to  the  XVIlIth 
dynasty  there  seems  to  liave  been  no  native  hue 
of  any  importance  but  that  of  the  Thebans,  and 
more  than  one  Shepherd  dynasty  exercised  a  severe 
rule  over  the  Egyptians.  The  paucity  of  the 
monuments  proves  the  troubled  nature  of  this 
period. 

We  must  here  notice  the  history  of  the  Israelites 
in  Egypt  with  reference  to  the  dynasty  of  the 
Pharaohs  who  favored  them,  and  that  of  their 
oppressors.  According  to  the  scheme  of  Uiblical 
Chronology  which  we  believe  to  I*  the  moat  proli- 
able  [Cm honowkjy],  the  whole  sojourn  in  Egypt 
would  belong  to  the  period  liefore  the  XVIlIth  dy- 
nasty. The  Isr.udites  would  have  come  in  and 
gone  forth  during  that  obscure  age  for  the  history 
of  which  we  have  little  or  no  monumental  evidence. 
This  would  explain  the  absence  of  any  positive 
mention  of  them  on  the  Egyptian  monuments. 
Some  asMrt  that  they  were  an  unimportant  Arab 
tribe,  and  therefore  would  not  be  mentioned,  and 
that  the  calamities  attending  their  departure  could 
not  be  commemorated.  These  two  propositions  are 
eontradictory,  anrl  the  difficulties  are  unsolved.  If, 
M  Lepsiua  supposes,  the  Israelites  came  in  under  the 
XVIlIth  dynasty,  and  went  out  under  the  XlXth, 
or  if,  as  Bunaen  holds,  they  came  in  under  the  Xllth, 
and  (after  a  sojourn  of  1 years ! )  went  out  under 
the  XlXth,  the  oppression  in  both  cases  falling  in 
a  period  of  which  we  have  abundant  contemporary 
monuments,  sometimes  the  records  of  every  year, 
t  is  impossible  that  the  monuments  should  lie 
vholly  silent  if  the  Biblical  narrative  is  true.  I.ct 
is  examine  the  detaiLs  of  that  narrative.  At  the 
ime  to  which  we  should  assign  Joseph  s  rule,  Egypt 
was  under  Shepherds,  and  Egyptian  kings  of  uo 
peat  strength.  Since  the  Pharaoh  of  Joseph  must 
have  been  a  (wwcrful  ruler  and  held  [»wcr  Egypt, 
there  can  be  no  question  that  lie  was.  if  the  dates  1* 
correct,  a  Shepherd  of  the  X  Vth  dynasty.  How  does 
the  Biblical  evidence  ailed  this  inference  ?  Nothing 
it  more  striking  throughout  the  ancient  Egyptian 
ascriptions  and  writings  than  the  bitter  dislike  of 
most  foreigners,  esjiecially  Easterns.  They  are  con- 
stantly spoken  cf  in  the  satr.e  terms  as  the  inhabit- 
ibU  of  the  infernal  regions,  uot  alone  when  at 
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with  the  Pharaohs,  but  in  time  of  peace  and  in  toe 
case  of  friendly  nations.  It  is  a  feeling  alone  para! 
leled  in  our  days  by  that  of  the  Chinese.  The 
accounts  of  the  (ireek  writers,  and  the  whole  history 
of  the  later  period,  abundantly  confirm  this  estimate 
of  the  prejudice  of  the  Egyptians  against  foreigners. 
It  seems  to  us  perfectly  incredible  that  Joseph 
should  le  the  minister  of  an  Egyptian  king.  In 
lesser  jKirticulars  the  evidence  is  not  leas  strong. 
The  Pharaoh  of  Joseph  is  a  despot,  whose  will  u 
law,  who  kills  and  pardons  at  his  pleasure,  who  not. 
only  raises  a  foreign  slave  to  the  head  of  his  ad 
ministration,  but  through  his  means  makes  all  thr 
Egyptians,  except  the  priests,  serfs  of  the  crown. 
The  Egyptian  kings  on  the  contrary  were  retrained 
by  the  Laws,  shared  the  public  dislike  of  foreigners, 
and  would  have  avoided  the  very  policy  Joseph  fol- 
lowed, which  would  have  weakened  the  attachment 
of  their  fellow-countrymen  by  the  loosening  of  local 
ties  and  complete  reducing  to  bondage  of  the  popu- 
lation, although  it  would  have  greatly  strengthened 
the  (tower  of  an  alien  sovereign.  Pharaoh  s  conduct 
towards  Joseph's  family  joints  to  the  same  conclu- 
sion. He  gladly  invites  the  strangers,  and  gives 
them  leave  to  dwell,  not  among  the  Egyptians,  but 
in  (ioshen,  where  his  own  cattle  seem  to  have  l>een 
((ten.  xlvi.  34,  xlvii.  0).  His  acts  indicate  a  fellow- 
feeling  and  a  desire  to  strengthen  himself  against 
the  national  party. 

Hie  "new  king"  "which  knew  not  Joseph,"  in 
generally  thought  by  those  who  hold  with  us  as  to 
the  previous  history,  to  have  been  an  Egyptian,  and 
head  of  the  XVIlIth  dynasty.  It  seems  at  first 
sight  extremely  probable  that  the  king  who 
crushed,  if  he  did  not  expel,  the  Shepherds,  would 
be  the  first  oppressor  of  the  nation  which  they  pro- 
tected. Plausible  as  this  theory  appears,  a  clone 
examination  of  the  Bible-narrative  seems  to  us  to 
overthrow  it.  We  read  of  the  new  king  that  — 
"he  said  unto  his  people,  Behold,  the  j«s.j.|e  of  the 
children  of  Israel  [are]  more  and  mightier  than 
we:  come  on,  let  us  deal  wisely  with  them;  lest 
they  multiply,  and  it  come  to  pass,  that,  when  there 
falleth  out  any  war,  they  join  also  unto  our  enemies, 
and  fight  against  us,  and  [*o]  get  them  up  out  of 
the  Land  "  (Ex.  i.  '.»,  10).  The  Israelites  are  there- 
fore more  and  stronger  than  the  people  of  the 
oppressor,  the  oppressor  fears  war  in  Egypt,  and 
that  the  Israelites  would  join  his  enemies;  lie  is  not 
able  at  once  to  adopt  open  violence,  and  he  therefor? 
uses  a  subtle  system  U>  reduce  them  by  m^lng 
them  perform  forced  Lalmr,  and  *<»>n  after  take*  the 
stronger  measure  of  killing  their  male  children. 
These  conditions  point  to  a  divided  country  and  a 
weak  kingdom,  and  cannot,  we  think,  apply  to  the 
time  of  the  XVIlIth  and  XlXth  dynasties.  Tb# 
whole  narrative  of  subsequent  events  to  the  Exodu* 
is  consistent  with  this  conclusion,  to  which  the  use 
of  universal  terms  does  not  otter  any  real  objection. 
When  all  l*.gvpt  is  spoken  of.  it  is  not  necessary 
either  in  Hebrew  or  in  Egyptian  that  we  should 
suppose  the  entire  country  to  lie  strictly  intended. 
If  we  conclude  therefore  that  the  Exodus  most 
probably  occurred  liefore  the  XVIlIth  dynasty,  we 
have  to  ascertain,  if  possible,  whether  the  Pharaohs 
of  the  oppression  ap|«ear  to  have  been  Egyptians  or 
Shephenls.  The  change  of  policy  is  in  favor  of 
their  having  been  Egyptians,  but  i>  by  no  means 
conclusive,  for  there  is  no  reason  that  all  the  for- 
eigners should  have  had  the  same  feeling  towardw 
the  Israelites;  and  we  have  already  seen  that  the 
Egyptian  Pharaoh*  and  their  sulject*  seem  is 
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to  nave  been  friendly  1 1  them  throughout 
their  history,  and  tliat  the  Egyptians  were  privi- 
leged by  the  Law,  apparently  on  this  account.  It 
may  be  questioned  whether  the  friendship  of  the 
two  natious,  even  if  merely  a  matter  of  policy, 
would  have  been  as  enduring  a*  we  know  it  to  have 
been,  had  the  Egyptians  looked  back  on  their  con- 
duct towards  the  Israelites  as  productive  of  great 
national  calamities,  or  had  the  Israelites  looked 
back  upon  the  |>ersecution  as  the  work  of  the  Egypt  - 


If  the  chronology  be  correct,  we  can  only 
decide  in  favor  of  the  Shepherds.  During  the 
time  to  which  the  events  are  assigned  there  were  no 
important  lines  but  the  Thehan,  and  one  or  more  of 
Shepherds.  Ix>wer  Egypt,  and  especially  its  eastern 
part,  must  have  been  in  the  hands  of  the  Litter. 
The  Land  of  Goshen  was  in  the  eastern  part  of  Lower 
Egypt:  it  was  wholly  under  the  control  of  the  op- 
pressors, whose  capital,  or  royal  residence,  at  least 
in  the  case  of  the  Pharaoh  of  the  Exodus,  lay  very 
near  to  it.  Manetho,  according  to  the  transcript 
of  Africanus,  speaks  of  three  Shepherd-dynasties, 
the  XVth,  With,  and  XVIIth,  the  last  of  which, 
according  to  the  present  text,  was  of  Shepherds  and 
Thebans,  l>ut  this  is  probably  incorrect,  and  the 
dynasty  should  rather  l>e  considered  as  of  Shepherds 
alone.  It  is  ditfieult  to  choose  between  these  three: 
a  passage  in  Isaiah,  however,  which  has  lieen 
strangely  overlooked,  seems  to  afford  an  indication 
which  narrows  the  choice.  "  .My  people  went 
down  aforetime  into  Egypt  to  sojourn  there;  and 
the  Assyrian  oppressed  them  without  cause  "  (lii. 
4).  This  indicates  that  the  oppressor  was  an 
Assyrian,  and  therefore  not  of  the  XVth  dynasty, 
which,  according  to  Manetho,  in  the  epitomes,  was 
of  Phoenicians,  and  opposed  to  the  Assyrians  (.Jo- 
seph, c.  Ap'wn.  i.  14).  Among  the  names  of  kings 
of  this  period  in  the  Koyal  Turin  Papyrus  (ed.  Wil- 
kinson) are  two  which  ap|»ear  to  be  Assyrian,  so 
that  we  may  reasonably  sup|>ose  that  some  of  the 
foreign  riders  were  of  that  race.  It  is  not  possible 
at  present  to  decide  whether  they  were  of  the  XVIth 
or  the  XVIIth  dynasty.  It  cannot  lie  objected 
to  the  explanation  we  have  ottered  that  the  title 
Pharaoh  is  applied  to  the  kings  connected  with  the 
Israelites,  and  that  they  must  therefore  have  been 
natives,  for  it  is  almost  certain  that  at  l<\ast  some  of 
the  Shepherd -kings  were  Egyptianized,  like  Joseph, 
who  received  an  Egyptian  name,  and  Moses,  who 
was  supposed  by  the  daughters  of  Jethro  to  be  an 
Egyptian  (Ex.  ii.  19).  It  has  lieen  urged  by  the 
opponents  of  the  chronological  schemes  that  place 
the  Exodus  before  the  later  part  of  the  fourteenth 
century  n.  c,  that  the  conquests  of  the  Pharaohs 
of  the  XVIIIth,  XlXth,  and  XXth  dynasties  would 
have  involved  collisions  with  the  Israelites  had  they 
been  in  those  times  already  established  in  Palestine, 
whereas  neither  the  Hi  hie  nor  the  monuments  of 
Egypt  indicate  any  such  event.  It  has  been  over- 
looked by  the  advocates  of  the  Rabbinical  date  of 
the  Exodus  that  the  absence  of  any  positive  Pales- 
tinian names,  except  that  of  the  Philistines,  in  the 
lists  of  peoples  and  places  subject  to  these  Pharaohs, 
and  in  the  records  of  their  wars,  entirely  destroys 
'-heir  argument,  for  while  it  shows  that  they  did 
lot  conquer  Palestine,  it  makes  it  impossible  for  us 
to  decide  on  Egyptian  evidence  whether  the  llc- 
hrews  were  then  in  that  country  or  not.  Shishak's 
list,  on  the  contrary,  presents  several  well-known 
names  of  towns  in  Palestine,  besides  that  of  the 
kingdom  of  Judah.  The  policy  of  the  Pharaohs,  as 
oreviously  explained,  is  the  key  to  their  conduct 
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towards  the  Isiaelites.  At  the  same  time  the  char 

acter  of  the  portions  of  the  Hible  relating  to  this 
|>eriod  prevents  our  being  sure  that  the  l^gyptiani 
may  not  have  passed  through  the  couutry,  and  even 
put  the  Israelites  to  tribute.  It  is  illustrative  of 
the  whole  question  under  consideration,  that  in 
the  most  flourishing  days  of  the  sole  kingdom  of 
Israel,  a  Pharaoh  should  have  marclied  unopposed 
into  Palestine  and  captured  the  Canaanite  city 
(  ie/er  at  no  great  distance  from  Jerusalem,  and  that 
this  should  lie  merely  incidentally  mentioned  at  a 
later  time  instead  of  being  noticed  in  the  regular 
course  of  the  narrative  (1  K.  ix.  15,  lti). 

The  main  arguments  for  the  Rabbinical  or  latest 
date  of  the  Exodus  have  lieen  discussed  in  a  previous 
article  (Chronology).  The  objections  to  a  much 
earlier  date,  that  of  n.  c.  1052.  may  be  considered 
as  favorable  to  the  latest  rather  than  to  L'sher's  date, 
although  not  unfavorable  to  both.  The  main 
objection  to  these,  in  our  opinion,  is  that  the  details 
of  the  Hiblical  narrative  do  not,  even  with  the  utmost 
latitude  of  interpretation,  agree  with  the  history 
of  the  country  if  the  Exodus  lie  supposed  to  have 
taken  place  under  the  XVIIIth  or  XlXth  dynasty. 
As  to  the  account  of  the  Exodus  given  by  Manetho. 
it  was  confessedly  a  mere  jiopular  story,  for  be 
admitted  it  was  not  a  jiart  of  the  Egyptian  records, 
but  a  tide  of  uncertain  authorship  {inrtp  vv  6 
Maytdwv  ovk  in  ru>y  wap'  Aiymrrlois  ypafifidruy, 
oAA'  «j  airrht  wfio\6yr}Kfv,  iK  ruv  aS*a-r6ru>i 
fivQoKoyovntvuiv  trpoartBtiKtv,  k.  t.  K.  Joseph,  c. 
Apitm.  i.  llj).  A  critical  examination  shows  that  it 
cannot  claim  to  lie  a  veritable  tr.ulition  of  the  Exo- 
dus: it  is  indeed,  if  based  on  any  such  tradition,  so 
distorted  that  it  is  impossible  to  be  sure  that  it 
relates  to  the  king  to  whose  reign  it  is  assigned. 
Vet  upon  the  suptmsition  that  the  king  is  really 
Menptah,  son  of  Rameses  II.,  the  advocates  of  the 
Rabbinical  date  entirely  lase  their  adjustment  of 
Hebrew  with  Egyptian  historv  at  this  period. 

The  history  of  the  XVIIIth.  XIX  th,  and  XXth 
dynasties  is  that  of  the  Egyptian  empire.  Aahmes, 
the  head  of  the  first  of  these  (  it.  c.  cir.  1525),  over- 
threw the  power  of  the  Shepherds,  and  probably 
expelled  them.  Queen  Ainen-nemt  and  Thothmes 
II.  and  III.  are  the  earliest  sovereigns  of  whom 
great  monuments  remain  in  the  temple  of  El- 
Karnak,  the  chief  sanctuary  of  Thebes.  The  last 
of  these  rulers  was  a  great  foreign  conqueror,  and 
reduced  Nineveh,  and  perhaps  Itabylon  also,  to  his 
sway.  Amenoph  HI.,  his  great-grandson,  states 
on  scaral  a-i,  struck  apparently  to  commemorate  his 
marriage  that  his  northern  boundary  was  in  Meso- 
|iotamia,  his  southern  in  Kara  (Choloe  V).  Hy  him 
was  raised  the  great  temple  on  the  west  bank  at 
Thebes,  the  site  of  which  is  now  only  marked  by 
the  gigantic  pair,  the  Vocal  Memuon  and  its  fel- 
low. The  head  of  the  XlXth  dynasty.  Sethee  L,  or 
Scthos,  n.  c.  cir.  1340.  waged  great  foreign  wan. 
particularly  witb  the  llittites  of  the  valley  of  the 
Oroides,  whose  capital  Ketesh,  situate  near  Emesa, 
he  captured.  Hy  him  the  great  hypostyle  hall  of 
El-Karaak  was  built,  and  on  its  northern  wall  is  a 
most  interesting  series  of  bas-reliefs  recording  his 
successes.  His  son  Ramese*  II.  was  the  most  illus- 
trious of  the  Pharaohs.  If  he  did  not  exceed  ail 
others  in  foreign  conquests,  he  far  outshone  them  in 
the  grandeur  and  beauty  of  the  temples  with  which 
he  adorned  Egypt  and  Nubia.  His  chief  cam paigt 
was  against  the  Hittites  and  a  great  confederacy 
they  hail  formed.  He  defeated  their  army,  capt- 
ured Ketesh.  and  forced  them  to  conclude  a  t(ist) 
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vith  him,  though  this  last  object  docs  not         to  !  princess  who  became  Solomon's  wife  *m  a  d  mghtet 
■Ave  been  immediately  attained.  Mi  -nptah.  the  son  of  a  late  king  of  the  Tanite  dynasty.    The  head  of 
ind  successor  of  Kamese*  II.,  is  sup.-oscd  by  the  !  the  XXlId  dynasty,  Sheshonk  I.,  the  Shishak 
idvocates  of  the  Habbinical  date  of  the  Exodus  to  |  of  the  Hible.  restored  the  unity  of  the  kingdom 
have  been  the  Pharaoh  in  who*  time  the  Israelites  and  revived  the  credit  of  the  Egyptian  anna,  B.  o. 
went  out.    One  other  king  of  this  period  must  be  cir.  !U0.      Marly  in  his  reign  he  received  Jero- 
noticed,  liameses  III.,  ol  the  XXth  dynasty,  u.  «'.   Imam,  the  enemy  of  Solomon  (1  K.  xi.  40),  aim 
cir.  1200.  «ho«e  conquests,  recorded  on  the  walls  of  |>erhaps  it  was  by  his  advice  that  he  afterwards 
hi*  gran.  «rmple  of  Medeenef,  Haloo  in  western  attacked  .ludah.    It  is  doubt ful,  however,  whether 
Thebes,  seem  to  have  l*.-n  not  less  important  tlian  .lerolioam  did  not  sutler  by  the  invasion  as  well  as 
those  of  Itameses  II.    The  most  remarkable  of  the  Keholioum.  <  hi  the  outside  of  the  south  wall  of  the 
sculptures  commemorating  them  represent   a  naval  temple  of  El-Karnak  is  a  list  of  the  conquests  of 
victory  in  the  Mediterranean,  gained  by  the  Egypt-  Sheshonk  I.,  comprising  "the  kingdom  of  .ludah, ' 
ian  tleet  over  that  of  the  Tokkaree.  probal.lv  the  and  several  Hebrew  L'wns,  some  of  which  must  lu\t- 
t  arians,  and  Shairetana  ( Khairrtanaj  or  Cretans.   I<een  taken  from  Jeroboam.  [SiiinM  \K.|  Probably 
l  >ther  Shairetana,  whom  we  take  to  corre*|*:uid  to  his  successor,  Osorkon  I.,  is  the  Zerah  of  Scripture, 
the  (  herethim  of  Scripture,  serve  in  the  Egyptian  .defeated  by  Asa.    The  army  that  /erah  led  en. 
forces.  This  king  also  suMued  the  Philistines  and  only  have  been  that  of  Egypt,  and  his  overthrow 
the  Kehu  (Lehu),  or  I.ubim,  to  the  west  of  Kgvpt.  1  will  explain  the  decline  of  the  house  of  Sbeshonk. 
Under  his  successors  the  jower  of  Egypt  evidently   [Zkhui.]  Egypt  makes  no  figure  in  Asiatic  history 
declined,  and  towards  the  close  of  the  dynasty  the  during  the  XXHld  and  XXIVth  dynasties:  under 
country  seems  to  have  Mien  into  anarchy,  the  high-  the  XX  Vth  it  regained,  in  |*art  at  least,  its  ancient 
priests  of  Amen  having  usurped  regal  power  at  ■  imporfcuicc.     This  was  an  Ethiopian  line,  the  war- 
Thebes,  and  a  I-ower  Egyptian  dynasty,  the  X  X  1st,  like  sovereigns  of  which  strove  to  the  utmost  tc 
having  arisen  at  Tanis.    Probably  the  Egyptian  |  repel  the  onward  stride  of  Assyria.    So,  whom  we 


The  son  of  King  lteinc.se>  with  his  charioteer.  (Wilkinson.) 


are  disposed  to  identify  with  Sheljck  II.  or  Sebichus, 
the  second  Ethiopian',  rather  than  with  Shels»k  I. 
or  Sabaco,  the  first,  made  an  alliance  with  Hoshea 
the  last  king  of  Israel.  [So.)  Tehrak  or  Tirhakah, 
the  third  of  this  house,  advanced  against  Sennach- 
erib in  support  of  I lezekiah.  [Thiiiakaii.]  After 
this,  a  native  dynasty  again  occupied  the  throne, 
the  XXVIth,  of  Saite  kings.  I'sametek  I.  or  Psam- 
metiehus  I.  (b.  v.  (JtU),  who  may  be  regarded  as  the 
head  of  this  dynasty,  warred  in  Palestine,  and  took 
Ashdod,  A/otus,  after  a  siege  of  twenty-nine  vejirs 
(Herod,  ii.  l.YT).  Probably  it  was  held  by  an  Assyr- 
ian garrison,  having  liom  previously  taken  from  the 
Egyptians  by  Sargun  (  Is.  xx.).  Xeku  or  Xecho.  the 
"on  of  Psaintnetichus,  continued  the  war  in  the  East, 
and  marched  along  the  coast  of  Palestine  to  at  Lick 
the  king  of  Assyria.  At  Megiddo  .losiah  encount- 
ered him  (n.  <:.  i»i >S— 7 >,  not  withstanding  the  rcmon- 
itranceof  the  Egyptian  king,  which  is  very  illustra- 
tive of  the  policy  of  the  Pharaohs  in  the  East  (2  <  hr. 
exxv.  21 )  no  less  than  is  his  lenient  conduct  after  ihe 
•efeat  and  death  of  the  king  of  .ludah.  The  army  of 
Necho  was  after  a  short  space  routed  at  (  archemish 
9j  Nebuchadnezzar,  u.  r\  Ow— 1  (.ler.  xlvi.  2,.  We 
•mA  of  a  time  not  long  subsequent  that  "  the  king 


of  Egypt  came  not  again  any  more  out  of  hit 
land:  for  the  king  of  Ikibvlon  had  taken  from  thf 
river  of  Egypt  unto  the  river  Euphrates  all  thai 
pertained  to  the  king  of  Egypt"  (2  K.  xxiv.  7) 
[Piiakaoii-Nkcho.J  The  second  successor  of 
Xecho,  Apries,  or  Pharaoh- Hophra,  sent  his  army 
into  Palestine  to  the  aid  of  Zcdekiah  f.Ier.  .wxvii. 
~>,  7,  11),  so  that  the  siege  of  Jerusalem  was 
raised  for  a  time,  anil  kindly  received  the  fugitives 
from  the  captured  city.     He  seems  to  have  Keen 

;  afterwards  attacked  by  Nebuchadnezzar  in  Lis  own 
country.  Tlicre  is,  however,  no  certain  account  of 
a  complete  subjugation  of  Egypt  by  the  king  of 
Itahvlon,  and  it  is  probable  that  the  prophecies  of 
Ez-ekicl  (for  the  fultillment  of  which  commentator* 
have  lwkcd  to  this  time)  refer  to  a  later  period 
and  chiefly  to  the  conquest  hyCamhvses  and  tlu 
calamities  which  followed  the  revolt  of  Inams 
[I'm AKAiui-l lortiKA. ]  Ainasis,  the  successor  of 
Apries.  had  a  long  and  prosperous  reign,  and  taking 
advantage  of  tne  weakness  and  fall  of  Hahylon 
somewhat  restored  the  weight  of  Egypt  in  the  East 
Hut  the  new  power  of  Persia  was  to  prove  e^en 
more  terrible  to  nis  house  than  Ikibylon  had  beec 

!to  the  house  of  Paammetichus ;  and  the  son  ol 
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Amasis  had  reigned  but  six  months  when  Cambyses  |  Denkmdler,  IS  19,  in  progress  [plates  completed  is 
reduced  the  country  to  the  condition  of  a  province  12  vols,  in  1859];  I^troime,  J.  A.,  liteueil  det 
of  his  empire,  n.  c.  525. 

It  is  not  necessary  here  to  give  an  outline  of  the 


imcriptions  grtcuut*  et  latin**  <f/^/jr/>'e,  1842 
Toscllini,  Monumenti ;  Select  Papyri,  1844.  Ijid- 
guage:  llrugseh,  H.,  Grammaire  lhuuEaiue,  1855  • 
Chanqvullion  lc  Jeuue,  Grammaire  KyiQitUnn*, 
1830-41:  Dktionnaire  F.yyj>tkn,  1841;  Encyc. 
licit.  8th  ed.  art.  Hkrvplyphkt;  Tart  hey,  G., 
Vocabularium  Coptko-Latinum,  Ac.;  l'eyron.  A., 
Grainmatica  Linyuce  Coptkit,  1841  ;  Lexicon, 
1835;  Sehwartze,  M.  G.,  Das  Al'e  A'.yypttn,  1843 
Ancient  Chronology,  History,  and  Manners:  Hui. 
sen,  C.  C.  .1.,  Egypt"*  Place,  vol.  i.-iii.  1843-59  [vol. 
iv.  18(i0,  vol.  v.  1807);  Cory,  I.  1\,  Ancient  Erag- 
nunt*,  2ded.  1832;  llaolotut,  ed.  [trail*.]  Kawlii> 
son,  vols,  i.-iii.;  llcngstenherg,  E.  W.,  Eyyjd  ana 
the  Ht»>ks  of  Mim*.  184.1;  Idelcr,  E.,  JJatidbucJi 
iter  ("hrvnvlogie,  1825;  Iepsius,  K.,  t'hroni4ogi* 
der  A'.yyptir,  vol.  i.  1849;  Kdniytbuch  der  alien 
A'.yyptir,  1858;  Toole,  11.  S.,  Horn  A^.yjttiacie, 
1851;  Wilkinson.  Sir  J.  G.,  Manner*  and  GusUant 
of  the  Anr'unt  Egyptian*,  1837,  1841:  Po/wLtr 
Account  of  the  Ancient  Eyyptiant,\9>ob.  To  these 
must  he  added,  lor  tlte  manners  cf  the  modern 
inhabitants:  Line,  E.  W.,  Modern  Egyptian*,  ed. 
1842  [new  ed.  1801];  Tliusand  and  ' Out  Sight*, 
2d  ed.,  by  E.  S.  Toole,  18.V.I ;  Toole,  Mrs.,  EnyltJ,- 
wnmstn  in  Egypt,  1844.  It  is  impossible  to  sjiecify 
a  large  numl>er  of  valuable  pajiers  by  Dr.  Ilincks, 
Mr.  Tireh,  M.  de  Kouge,  and  others.     \l.  S.  T. 

*  Since  the  first  publication  of  Mr.  Toole's  arti- 
cle, m  1800,  numerous  works  have  appeared  in  al- 
most every  department  of  Egyptology,  of  which  the 
following  are  the  more  important:  — 

Lnm,uaijt. —  llrugseh,  11.,  //»<  royly]>}iitch-l>e- 
mnt;,cln>  \\\>,t.,lmcl,,  1807.  This  is  a  scientific 
a;Tangement  of  the  most  common  words  and  groups 
of  both  the  sacred  and  the  jtopular  languages  of  an- 
cient Egypt,  with  detiuitioiis  in  Trench,  German, 
and  Arabic,  and  a  statement  of  their  affinities  with 
corrcs|ionding  words  of  the  Coptic.  E'ougr,  Yi- 
eonite  Emmanuel  de,  (.'In  tt'oiuathie  Eyyiitknne,  a 
selection  of  Egyptian  texts,  translated  and  accom 
panied  with  a  running  commentary;  also  a  gram- 
matical compendium.  Hireb,  S.,  Dictionary  of 
nka,  8th  ed.  art.  Egiqrt.  Description,  Traductions,  j  Hitro,  lyphkt.  Hi*  raglgphk  Grammar,  and  selecUtl 
and  Topography :  Alxi-  Ailatif,  lit latbm  de  I  K'gipfi ,  |  1 1  gypli  "i  Tut*;  published  in  vol.  v.  of  Huiisen's 
ed.  Silvestre  de  Sacy,  1810;  D'Anville,  Memo'tn*  Egypt'*  Place.  The  same  volume  contains  Trofes- 
$ur  ftfyypte,  17(50;  llelzoni  (G.),  Sarratice  ij **>r  llietrich's  Comparison  of  the  Oid  Egyptian 
Operation*,  1820;  llrugseh   (IE),   Gtographi*cLt  I  ami  Semitic  Root*,  and  Itunsen'B  Comparison  if 


subsequent  history  of  Egypt.  Its  connection  with 
the  history  and  literature  of  the  Jews  is  discussed 
in  the  articles  on  the  (J reek  kings  of  Egypt 
[Ptoi.kmv]  and  Ai.kx.vniuua.  The  relation  of 
Egypt  and  Talestine  during  the  period  from  the 
accession  of  the  first  Ttolemy  until  the  uge  of  the 
Apostles  is  full  of  interest,  but  it  does  not  otter  any 
serious  difficulties  that  require  it  to  be  here  dis- 
cussed. It  would  not  be  within  the  province  of 
tins  article  to  enter  upon  a  general  consideration 
of  the  prophecies  relating  to  Egypt :  we  must,  how- 
ever, draw  the  reader's  attention  to  their  remark- 
able fulfillment.  The  visitor  to  the  country  needs 
not  to  be  reminded  of  them:  everywhere  he  is 
struck  by  the  precision  with  which  they  have  come 
to  pass.  We  have  already  spoken  of  the  physical 
changes  which  have  verified  to  the  letter  the  words 
of  Isaiah.  In  like  manner  we  recognize,  for  in- 
stance, in  the  singular  disappearance  of  the  city  of 
Memphis  and  its  temples  in  a  country  where  several 
primeval  towns  yet  stand,  and  scarce  any  ancient 
site  is  unmarked  by  temples,  the  fulfillment  of 
the  wools  of  Jeremiah  :  "  Nopli  shall  1*  waste 
and  desolate  without  an  inhabitant"  (xlvi.  19).  and 
those  of  Ezekiel,  "  TIiim  saith  the  Ixml  God;  I  will 
also  destroy  the  idols,  and  I  will  cause  [their] 
images  to  cease  out  of  Noph  "  (xxx.  13).  Not  less 
signally  are  the  words  immediately  following  the 
last  quotation  —  "And  there  shall  be  no  more  a 
prince  of  the  land  of  Egypt"  (I.e.)  —  fulfilled  in 
the  history  of  the  country,  for  from  the  second 
Tersian  conquest,  more  than  two  thousand  years 
ago,  until  our  own  flays,  not  one  natbc  ruler  has 
occupied  the  throne. 

Literature.  —  The  following  are  the  most  useful 
works  ujrmi  Egypt,  excepting  such  as  relate  to  its 
modern  history:  for  a  very  full  list  of  the  literature 
of  the  subjirt  the  reader  is  referred  to  Jolowicz's 
(Dr.  H.)  Hihliothtca  A'.iyptiaca,  ]858  [and  Sup- 
plement E,  1801].  Egypt  generally:  Dt  script  ion 
de  flCgypte,  2d  ed.  182 Ml;  Encychyxtdia  llrit'in- 


Jntchrifttn  atlngyjititrlxr  DailcmaUr,  1857  HJ0): 
Jltiitberic/de  aus  A'.gypttn,  1855;  (  hampollion  le 
Jeune,  l.'tfyy/tte  #>us  U*  Pharaon*,  1814;  Ltt- 
trts  ecrites  pttulant  *im  Vvyai;e  en  E*gi(f>te,  2de  ed. 
18:W;  Ehrenl-erg,  Ch.  C,  und  Henq.rich,  K.  W., 
Saturgtschiclitliclie  Reittn —  Rti*en  in  Alijyptrn, 
itc,  1828  —  Symbalie  P hydra;  1829-1845:  Forskal. 
Tt.,  fffcri/flioiit*  Animalium,  ic,  1775-ti;  Elora 
A.'yyjftinea-yiratAca,  1775;  Harris,  A.  C,  flitra- 
<;hipitical  Stnm/ardi,  1852;  Linant  fie  Bellefontls, 
Aft  moire  stir  le  Lac  de  Moerit,  184-i;  Makreezee 
51-Takee-etlHleen,  Khitat :  (Juatrenif're,  E.,  Mt- 
moirts  Geographirpit*  et  Ilhtorupiet,  1811;  Tns- 
icgger, Reittn,  1841-8;  Vyse,  IE, Col., and  Terring, 
J.  S.,  Pyramid*  of  Gizih.  18:19-42:  Terring,  J. 
S.,  58  lyirge  rieir*,  tfc.,  of  the  Pyramid*  if  Gizih  ; 
Wilkinson,  Sir  J.  <J.,  Motltm  EyyjU  and  Thebtt, 
1843;  llanill»*ik  for  Egypt.  2d  ed.  1858;  Surrey 
cf  Thebis  (plan):  On  the  Eiftern  f)t*erl,  Jouro. 
IWogr.  Soc.  ii.  1832,  p.  28  tt'.  Monuments  ami 
li  s.-ri|\ions:  ('hampollion  le  Jeune,  Monument*, 
1821'  47:  Xativt*  d,*cnptires,  1844;  I^psius.  II. 


Old  and  Xue  Egyptian  Word*  villi  the  Feviiiic 
and  Iranian.  l'tnigsch,  H.,  A.  Uimy  IViiudt 
zirti  bilinyue  Pajiyri,  hirrntifch  find  dtmottteh, 
1805.  The  same,  translated  by  I>r.  S.  Tirch,  1803. 
I^psius.  Tichard,  1>>*  bilinyue  Ihkret  con  Kan- 
opu*,  1807.  This  is  an  inscription  of  the  ninth 
year  of  Ttolemy  III.  Eiiergetes  I.  found  at  Tanis, 
in  1800.  It  contains  .'17  lines  of  hieroglyphics, 
and  70  lines  of  Greek,  both  in  excellent  picsena- 
tion.  This  addition  to  the  l*.gypto-Greck  vocaL 
ulary  confirms  the  previous  residing  of  the  hiero- 
glyphics by  the  school  of  ( 'hanijx.Ilion.  'Hie  same 
inscription  has  Ihh-ii  published  by  Tr.  S.  leo 
Teinisch  and  E.  H.  Toiler,  nniler  the  title  Die 
:irei*prachiyr  huchrift  r<  n  Tarn*,  1807.  Chabaa 
F.,  /.'Inscription  Hinoylyphiipie  dt  Ritctte,  an- 
alijwe  et  compan  e  a  la  \'i  r*ion  Gncrpie,  1867. 
This  new  translation  of  the  Kosetta  insrription  if 
made  for  the  purjKise  of  philological  ccmpansoa 
with  that  of  Tanis.  A  valuable  Egypto-Greei 
glossary  is  appended  to  the  text. 

Movumiui*    ami    luscr^iimt.  -    I.  iro'iWo 
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Johannes,  Aliagyptische  Tempelinschriflen,  espe- 
cially from  Edfu,  and  the  famous  batUe-flcenea 
•f  Kamak,  a~d  the  triumphal  gaUw  of  Medinet- 
Habu,  1867.  Rouge\  E.  de,  Jlecherches  sur  Us 
Monuments  ou'on  peul  attribucr  aux  six  premicrts 
Dynasties  de  Manethon,  1800;  a  work  of  chron- 
•logical  value.  Leeinans,  l>r.  C,  Monuments 
Eytflduns  du  J  fusee  tTAntvpiihs  des  Pays -Has  a 
Lelidc  ;  Monuments  de  l  i  Me  Cirile,  1800.  Hrugseh, 
II.,  Jiecuril  de  Monuments  Eoyptietis,  1802-03. 
Reiiuach,  S.,  Die  .Egyptischen  benkmaler  in  Mir- 
amar,  1805.  These  antiquities  are  chiefly  fune- 
reaL  Kbind,  A.  Henry,  Thebes,  its  Toml>s  and 
their  Tenants,  1802.  Clark,  Edward  DaUth, 
or  Ute  Homestead  of  tlie  Xations,  1804,  a  popular 
acccuut  of  Egyptian  discoveries. 

History  ami  Geoyrapliy.  —  Dumichen,  J.,  Geo- 
p-aphische  Jnschrijtm  altagtgttischer  Ihnkmdler, 
1805,  and  JJistorische  Inschrifien  altagyptischer 
Dtnkmater,  1807.  lirugach,  li.,  HUtoire  d  Eyyi»te, 
roL  i.  1859,  comprising  Egypt  under  her  native 
sovereigns;  vol.  ii.  is  now  in  press,  llartmann,  I>r. 
ft.,  Geographic  uml  Xaturyeschic/Ue  der  Mil- 
kinder,  1805.  Kremer,  Alfred  von,  ^EgyjAtn; 
Thy  incite  Geogra/diie,  Ethnographic,  Agrikultur, 
1863.  This  work  is  devoted  chiefly  to  modern 
Egypt.  Parthey,  G.,  Zur  Erdkuiule  des  alten 
AUgyptens,  1850;  with  maps  according  to  Herodo- 
tus, Stiabo,  Ptolemy,  Pliny,  and  other  ancient  au- 
thorities. Pethcrick,  John,  Egypt,  the  Soudan, 
and  Central  Africa,  1801.  Chabas,  F.,  Voyage 
(Tun  Eyyplien  en  Syrie,  en  Phenicie,  en  P<desline, 
era  A7  lw  siecU  avanl  notre  ere,  traduction  am- 
alytique  dun  papyrus  du  Musee  liritannique, 
1800. 

Chronology.  —  Hindu,  E.,  On  the  Various  Years 
and  Monttis  in  use  among  Ute  Egyptians,  1805. 
Lauth,  Fr.  Jos.,  Der  30  Dynastieen  M  amino' s, 
ton  Menes  bis  Aniosis,  1805.  Ilrugsch,  H.,  Ma- 
teriaux  /tour  sercir  a  hi  Iteconstructitm  da  Calen- 
der des  Aniens  Egyptians,  1804.  1 'aimer,  Wil- 
liam, Egyptian  Chronicles,  uit/t  a  Harmony  of' 
Sacred  anil  Eyyptian  Chronology;  —  an  attempt 
to  revive  the  authority  of  the  "  Old  Chronicle,*' 
md  to  fix  the  era  of  Menes  at  2224  B.  c,  about 
the  time  of  Terah.  1  lenne  von  Sargans,  Dr.  An- 
ion, Manethos,  die  Oriyinrs  unsertr  Geschichte 
und  Chronologie,  1805;  a  highly  fanciful  work. 
Liehlein,  J.,  sEyy/ttisvhe  Chroiu>h>yie,  IH'i'.i.  l>cp- 
lius,  11.,  Vbrr  eimye  Heruhrunysfiunkte.  der 
Aoyjttischen,  Griet  /u.«  htu}  uml  Itouasrhen  Chro- 
u  'loyie,  1850.  Also,  hy  the  same,  a  monograph, 
L'ber  die  Manethonische  He*timmuiiy  des  UmJ'ongs 
der  Jfgyptischen  t.itschichte,  18")7.  1  mmicheu,  .)., 
Altd'/yptische  Kalend<  ritwlu  ij t<  n,  1800.  .Smyth, 
I'.  1'iazzi,  Life  awl  Work  at  Uic  Great  Pyramid, 
1807.  Professor  Smyth,  of  the  1'niversity  of 
Edinburgh,  and  Astnmomcr-lioval  for  Scotland, 
spent  Uie  months  of  January,  February,  March, 
and  April,  1805,  at  the  Great  Pyramid,  devoting 
his  whole  attention  to  mathematical  measurements 
utd  astronomical  observations.  For  this  work  he 
had  prepared  himself  by  a  careful  study  of  all  pre- 
vious measurements  and  observitious,  and  he  was 
furnished  with  the  best  instruments  of  modern 
icience.  His  results,  in  Uie  main  confirming,  and 
Hi  some  points  correcting,  those  of  Col.  Howard 
Vyse  and  Mr.  l'crring,  are  of  scientific  value,  and 
may  hereafter  contribute  to  the  settlement  of  chron- 
ological and  historical  questions,  though  their  au- 
thority is  weakened  by  the  fanciful  and  extravagant 
kheoiic*  of  the  author.    So  exact  is  the  orientation 


of  the  Great  Pyramid  that  Professor  Smyth  found 
the  difference  between  Uie  direction  of  its  entrance 
passage  and  the  present  astronomical  meridian  tc 
be  less  than  5'.  His  determination  of  the  latitude 
of  the  pyramid  is  2J°  58  51".  He  regards  the 
whole  structure  as  a  symtiolical  standard  for  a  uni- 
versal metrology,  anticipating  by  thousand*  of  yean 
the  exactest  determinations  of  modern  science,  - 
"  the  linear  standard  founded  on  the  earth's  axil 
of  rotation ;  the  weight  and  capacity  measure  ou 
an  employment  of  the  whole  earth  s  mean  density  { 
the  temperature  standard  on  the  mean  surface  tem- 
perature of  the  whole  earth ;  and  the  time  stand- 
ard on  the  precession  of  the  equinoxes,  assisted  by 
meridian  observations  combining  a  well-chosen  polar 
with  an  equatorial  star."  All  these  standards 
Professor  Smyth  believe*  that  he  has  found  ex- 
pressed in  the  form,  materials,  and  proportions  of 
the  entrance  passage,  the  king  s  chamber,  and  the 
coder  therein  contained;  and  he  traces  to  this 
source  the  Hebrew  cubit,  and  the  dimensions  of  the 
sacred  ark  and  the  molten  sea.  A  metrology  so 
recondite  and  exact,  the  Professor  ascribes  to  a  di- 
vine inspiration  in  the  mind  of  the  original  archi- 
tect  or  founder  of  the  pyramid.  The  date  of  the 
pyramid  he  fixes  upon  astronomical  grounds  at 
2170  n.  c.  Following  the  theory  of  Sir  John 
Herschel  that  a  Draconis  was  the  star  to  which 
the  builders  of  the  py  ramid  had  reference  in  the 
angle  or  dip  of  ita  entrance  or  tube,  he  finds  that 
this  star  was  in  the  prescribed  position  at  about 
2200  u.  c.  and  3400  h.  c;  but  at  the  former 
date  the  Pleiades,  whose  "sweet  influences"  were 
so  noted  among  the  ancients,  were  also  crossing  the 
meridian  above  the  pole,  and  from  a  comparison  of 
the  right  ascension  and  declination  of  tj  7'riun 
with  the  right  ascension  and  north  polar  distance 
of  a  Draconis,  he  reaches  the  mean  date  of  2170 
u.  r. 

Itut  if  the  builder  of  the  Great  Pyramid  was 
the  Souphis  orChefreof  Manetho's  fourth  dynasty, 
this  date  would  place  Menes  at  nearly  3000  it.  <  ., 
long  before  the  Hood,  according  to  the  Hebrew 
chronology.  Prof.  Smy  th  endeavors  to  meet  this 
difficulty  by  impeaching  Manetho's  list;  and,  fol- 
lowing Mr.  William  Osburn  in  his  Monumental 
History  of  Eyypt,  he  abbreviates  and  condenses 
the  earlier  dynasties.  Hut  monumental  evidence* 
unknown  to  Osbum,  and  overlooked  by  Smyth, 
point  to  a  different  conclusion.  The  most  impor- 
tant recent  additions  to  Uie  materials  of  ICgyptiaa 
Chronology  are  the  »  Tnldet  of  Memphis  or  Snk- 
k  irah  "  discovered  by  M.  Mariettc,  and  the  "  Se 
Oios  Tablet,"  discovered  at  Abydos  by  M.  Ibiini- 
chen.  These  tablets,  collated  with  each  other  and 
with  the  Turin  |tapyrus,  furnish  an  almost  un- 
broken list  of  kings  from  Menes  to  Sethos  I.  l^p- 
sius,  Itrugsch,  and  others,  place  Sethos  I.  about  the 
middle  of  the  15th  century  before  Christ  ;  Mr. 
Poole,  a  century  later,  in  1340  ti.  c.  Hut  ever 
Uiis  hitter  date  will  require  that  Egyptian  chronol- 
ogy lie  carried  back  somewhat  beyond  the  limit* 
assigned  in  the  foregoing  article,  in  order  to  pro 
vide  for  the  seventy-six  consecutive  reigns  from 
Menes  to  Set  litis.  That  these  reigns  are  to  be 
taken  consecutively,  the  tablet  of  Sethos  I.  clearly 
indicates.  This  monarch,  accompanied  by  his  son 
Kames4«,  is  offering  homage  to  his  royal  predeces- 
sors, whose  cartouche*  are  arranged  in  three  jar- 
allel  lines,  that  of  Menes  heading  the  first  column: 
and  wherever  the  list  can  be  verified  by  a  compar 
iaoa  with  other  mouumcnt*.  the  order  of  the  cur 
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touches  is  found  to  be  strictly  historical.  This 
»blet  must  be  accepted  as  an  official  lint  of  the 
regular  and  legitimate  d\  nasties  of  old  Egypt,  as 
these  were  recognized  at  the  beginning  of  the  nine- 
teenth dynasty.  The  tablets  of  >akkarah  and 
Sethoa,  with  tlie  Turin  papyrus,  till  out  the  curlier 
dynasties  with  great  completeness  and  accuracy; 
and  an  average  for  the  seventy-six  reigns  prior  to 
Sethoa  I.  will  place  Menes  at  least  3000  11.  v. 
Thus  monumental  data  for  the  determination  of 
Ivgyptian  chronology  are  accumulating,  and  the 
conclusions  of  .Mr.  I'oole  should  be  held  in  sus- 
pense until  some  surer  light  is  gained. 

IUliyivn.  —  Sharpe,  Annuel,  h'yyptian  Mythol- 
ogy ami  KyyjUtan  Christianity,  18>J3.  Ivcpsius, 
U.,  +Elt<stc  Turte  (As  T<»lttnbuchs,  18C7.  Kougl, 
E.  de,  Le  Ilitntl  Eutteraire  dts  Ancittn  Eyypt- 
ieaj,  18Cti.  Chabas,  1'.,  It  ihapitie  IV.  du 
Rituel  Eyyi'Htn,  18ti3.  Fleyte,  W .,  Etude  sur  U 
Chaj/itre  120  du  Ilitntl  Funi  -mire,  1SG6.  Dirch, 
S.,  The.  Euntreal  Ritual,  the  fust  complete  trans- 
lation of  this  ini|K>rtant  text-book  of  tlie  Egyptian 
faith  ;  see  vi>l.  v.  of  Hunseii's  Eyyjrt's  Place  in 
Unicersd  History.  Plevte,  W.,  La  Rtliyion  des 
Pre- Israelites,  18IJ2.  licauregard,  Ollivier,  Lts 
DiviniUs  Eyyptitntos,  Intr  Oriyine,  Uur  tulle,  ft 
ton  Expansion  duns  U  Morufr,  18(J(j.  The  work  of 
l>r.  Lepsius  is  based  chiefly  ujion  the  inscriptions 
of  sarcophagi  iu  the  Ilerlin  Museum,  and  gives  the 
earliest  known  text  of  the  Hook  of  the  Dead. 
This  text,  though  much  more  brief  than  that  of 
the  Turin  papyrus,  contains  the  ini|tortant  doc- 
trines of  the  immortality  of  tlie  soul,  the  rehabil- 
itation of  the  body,  the  judgment  of  both  good 
and  bad,  the  punishment  of  the  wicked,  the  justifi- 
cation of  the  righteous  and  their  admission  to  the 
blessed  state  of  tlie  gods.  These  doctrines  are 
amplified  and  repeated  under  various  forms,  iu  the 
larger  text  translated  by  Or.  lurch. 

Valuable  art  icles  on  F.g*  ptology  may  be  found 
in  the  Revue  Archeoloyiipu,  the  Journal  of  Sacred 
Literature,  the  Bibliothica  Sacra,  tlie  Melanges 
Egyptologiques  of  M.  Chabas  the  Transactions  of 
the  Royal  Irish  Acadtmy,  the  Abhamllungen  dtr 
Akad.  d.  Wissenschaftn  z't  Berlin,  and  especially 
ti  the  Zeiltchrijl  fur  Agyptische  Sprache  und 
Atterthuinsiuwk,  published  monthly  at  Ikrlin,  and 
jdited  by  Drs.  Lepsius  and  ilrugsch.     J.  I'.  T. 

EGYPTIAN  masc;  n^VV,  fern.: 

klybmot,  Aiyvwrla ':  .Eyyptius),  EG  YPTI  AN  S 

vDn!?p,  masc.;  ni»TfP»  fem-:  C'?7*r : 
tilyvimoi,  yvraiKd  Aiyirrrov'-  Algyjttii,  .EyypiitB 
mtaieres).  Natives  of  Egypt.  Ihe  word  most 
commonly  rendered  Egyptians  (Mitsmim)  is  the 
name  of  the  country,  and  might  be  appropriately 
k>  translated  in  many  cases.  \\.  A.  W. 

•  In  Acts  xxi.  38,  an  Egyptian  is  mentioned 
who  headed  a  popular  tumult  in  the  procure torship 
of  Felix,  whom  the  Uoman  chiliarch  at  first  sup- 
|»scil  might  be  I'aul,  whom  he  had  rescued  from 
the  rage  of  the  Jews.  Josephus  eiv?s  an  account 
of  the  same  Egyptian,  whom  he  likewise  represents 
as  having  appeared  in  the  time  of  Felix  (  fi.  J.  ii. 
13,  §  5,  and  Ant.  xx.  7,  §  6).  In  some  other 
respects  the  Jewish  historian  6eems  to  be  hardly 
leas  at  variance  with  himself  in  the  two  passages, 
than  with  Luke's  account.  In  B.  J.  ii.  13,  §  5, 
Josephus  relates  that  a  juggler  {y6rjs),  whom  he 
also  denominates  6  A^mioi,  having  procured  for 
kimself  the  reputation  >f  a  prophet,  led  a  multitude 


of  about  30,000  men  out  of  the  desert  to  the  Moui  I 
of  Olives,  and  promised  them  that  tlie  walls  of 
Jerusalem  would  fall  down  at  his  command;  but 
Felix  tell  upon  them,  the  Egyptian  Qed  with  a  few  • 
men  (fitr  6\'iywv),  most  of  his  followers  were  slait 
or  taken  prisoners,  and  the  rest  of  the  crowd  (t« 
\oirby  r\r)8os)  dispersed.  In  his  Ant.  xx.  7,  $ 
6,  Josephus  states  that  this  Egyptian  came  tc 
Jerusalem,  that  he  persuaded  the  populace  to  gc 
out  with  him  to  the  Mount  of  Olives,  where  b« 
would  exhibit  to  them  the  wonder  before  mentioned ; 
and  then  he  speaks  of  the  attack  of  Felix,  and  in 
that  connection  says  merely  that  400  of  the  Egyp- 
tian's adherents  were  slain,  and  200  were  taken  cap- 
tive, without  adding  any  thing  further.  The  points 
of  apparent  disagreement  here  are.  that  in  one  case 
the  Egyptian  brings  the  people  from  tlie  desert  to 
the  Mount  of  Olives,  in  the  other,  from  Jerusalem; 
in  one  case  that  the  greater  part  of  30,000  people 
arc  slain  or  taken  prisoners;  in  the  other,  that  the 
number  of  the  slain  amounts  to  only  400,  that  of 
the  prisoners  to  only  200. 

Here  now  is  an  example,  as  Tlioluck  argues 
( (Ha  ub  icii  rdiyke it  dtr  evangel.  Gtschichte,  pp. 
1G0,  170),  which  shows  how  reasonable  it  is,  if  a 
writer's  general  credibility  l>c  acknowledged,  that 
we  should  reconcile  such  diflerences  by  having  re- 
course to  supj>osition  or  combination.  Under  this 
rule,  we  may  view  the  cane  thus:  "  The  Egyptian 
at  first  had  a  band  of  sicarii  (Luke's  aiKttpiot). 
and  a  rabble  had  also  attached  themselves  to  him: 
these  people  he  leaves  behind  on  the  Mount  of 
Olives,  and  leads  thither  out  of  Jerusalem  an  ad- 
ditional crowd,  so  that  the  entire  multitude  might 
amount  to  al>out  30,000  men.  As  usually  happens 
in  such  cases,  curiosity  merely  had  drawn  together 
most  of  them.  Only  a  smaller  company  belonged 
to  the  train  of  his  followers,  and  among  these  were 
the  sicarii ;  the  attack  of  the  Homans  was  directed 
properly  against  these,  of  whom  Felix  slew  400, 
and  made  200  prisoners.  With  a  small  number, 
i.  e.,  with  tin-  4000  if  whom  Luke  speaks,  he  escaped 
into  the  desert :  the  remaining  mass,  i.  r.,  rb 
w\r)6os,  of  which  the  first  passage  of  Josephus 
speaks.  dis|>ersed.  In  this,  or  in  a  similar  way, 
the  Jewish  historian  may  be  reconciled  with  him- 
self, and  with  the  writer  of  the  Acts."  H. 

E'HI  ("PS  [brother,\.t.  friend,  of  Jehovah, 

ties.]:  'Ayxii\  [Alex.  Ayxf'*0  Echi),  head  of 
one  of  the  lJenjamitc  houses,  according  to  the  list 
in  Oeu.  xlvi.  21,  and  son  of  Ik-lab  according  to  the 
I  .XX.  version  of  that  passage.   He  Beems  to  be  the 

same  as  Ahi-ram,  D"^snS,  in  tlie  list  in  Num. 
xxvi.  38,  and  if  so,  Ahiram  is  probably  the  rigid 
name,  as  the  family  were  called  Ahirainites.  In  I 
Chr.  viii.  1,  the  same  person  seems  to  be  called 

nrn^-  Aharah,  and  perhaps  also  n^HS,  Ahosh. 
in  ver.  4  ('Ax«^»  LXX.,  and  in  Cod.  Vatic.  [?] 

'Ax«pM  n*n^  ('Ax"0.  Ahiali.  ver.  7,  and  "*HS 
CA<ip),  Aher,  1  Chr.  vii.  12.    These  fluctuations 
in  the  orthography  seem  to  indicate  that  thr  original 
copies  were   partly  effaced    by  time  or  injury 
[Ukchkk:  Ciiito.MCLEs.]  A.  C.  H. 

E  HUD  (Tins  [union]:  ['A<W,j  A<ti;  [Alex. 

Am«i5,  fl3;|  Joseph. 'Ho'i/Siji:  Ao>l,  [Ahod)),Kkt 
(iera,  an  hcmlitary  name  among  tlie  IJcnjamites. 

1.  Ehud,  the  son  of  Hilhan,  and  gTait-grandsot 
of  lienjatnin  the  Patriarch  (I  Chr.  vii.  10;  riii.  6 
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X*/.]  Ehud,  the  son  of  Gcra  (S;2  : 
ftyxi:  OVru  ,•  three  others  of  the  name,  (Jen.  xlvi. 
II;  2  Sain.  xvi.  5;  1  Chr.  vim  3),  of  the  tril>c  of 
Benjamin  (Judg.  iii.  15,  marg  "son  of  Jciuini," 

but  vid.  Gesen.  Ux.  nub  r.  1^22),  the  second 
Judge  of  the  Israelite*  (n.  o  133fi).  In  the  Bible 
he  is  not  called  a  Judge,  but  a  thlietrtv  (I.  c):  90 
Othniel  (Judg.  iii.  0)  and  all  the  Judges  (Neh.  ix. 
27).  As  a  Benjamite  he  was  s[(ecially  chosen  to' 
destroy  Fglon,  who  had  established  himself  in  Jer- 
icho,  which  was  included  in  the  l>oundarics  of  that 
tribe.  [E(iU).\'.j  In  Joscphus  he  apjienrs  as  a 
young  man  (vtavias)-  He  was  very  strong,  and 
left-handed.  S>  A.  V.;  but  tlie  more  literal  ren- 
dering is,  as  in  margin  "shut  of  his  right  band." 
The  words  are  differently  rendered:  (1)  left- 
handed,  and  unable  to  use  his  right;  (2)  using  his 
left  hand  as  readily  as  his  right.  For  {l\  are 
Targum,  .Joseph.,  Syr.  i/'«i/Wrra),  Arah.  (nri<tum\ 
and  Jewish  writers   generally;    Cajet.,  Buxtorf, 

Parkh.,  Gesen.   liinptilitu*):  derivation  of 

from  the  latter  only  in  Ps.  lxix.  15,  wliere 

it  —  to  shut,  For  (2),  I. XX.  (au<pi8f£<os).  Vulg, 
(ftu  utn'tipie  win  u  pm  thxini  uf>  l>  Uur),  ( 'urn.  a 
Lap.,  Bonfrer,  Patrick  <cf.  ir«p48*'{ioj,  Horn.  //. 
xii.  103,  Hipp.  Aph.  7,  U)\  Judg.  xx.  10.  sole  re- 
currence of  the  phrase,  appliinl  to  700  Bciijamitcs, 
the  picked  men  of  the  army,  who  were  not  likely 
to  be  chosen  for  a  physical  defect.    As  regards  Ps. 

lxix.  15,  it  is  urged  that  H£S  may  =  ommo  = 

iperio:  hence  "V.2S  aptrtu*  -  exjwlitut,  q.  d. 
exprditd  litxtril  :  or  if  "  rl  iusus,"  cl>iu*u*  Jtxtni 
—  cinrtus  dtxli  ii  -  irtpiit^ios,  tiiMii,  j-l<  r(\'ul. 
Pol.  Syn.).  The  feint  ol 'drawing  the  dagger  from 
the  right  thigh  (Judg.  iii.  2ii  is  consistent  with 
either  opinion.  lor  Fluid's  adventures  see  Ft- 
lon;  and  for  the  |»;"rio«l  of  eighty  years'  rest 
which  his  valor  is  said  to  have  procured  for  the  Is- 
raelites, see  Ji'L>c;i:s.  1.  F.  B. 

ET£ER  ("1J7.J?  rt«>Unt]  up,  perh.  =  tme  trmis- 
plnnttd,  J\rrti<fnn\:  'AK6p\  [Comp.  '\Kdp-) 
Achar),  a  descendant  of  .ludah  through  the  fami- 
nes of  llezron  and  Jerahmeel  (1  Chr.  ii.  27). 

EK'REBEL  CF.*>>«#jA;   [Vat.  Sin.  Eypt- 

8ti\:]  Pcsh.  JU.^ja.X  KcntbU:  Vulg.  omits), 

ft  place  named  in  Jud.  vii.  18  only,  as  "  near  to 
Chusi,  which  is  on  the  brook  Mochmur;"  appar- 
ently somewhere  in  the  hil!  country  to  the  south- 
east of  the  I'lain  of  Fsdraelon  ami  of  Mothain. 
The  Syrhir  reading  of  the  word  points  to  the  place 
AtT<iM>ti",  mentioned  bv  Fusebius  in  the  Owoh'ib- 
tictm  as  the  capital  of  a  district  called  Acmb  ittin> <■, 
and  still  standing  as  Akmblb,  uUiut  0  miles  south- 
east of  A'"W/ijt  (Sheohem),  in  the  \V>nl<j  Mukfn- 
riifrft,  on  the  road  to  the  Jordan  valley  ( A'an  tie 
Velde,  ii.  301,  and  Map).  Though  frequently 
mentioned  by  Josephus  /{.  J.  ii.  >,  §  4.  iii.  3, 
§5,  Ac),  neither  the  place  nor  the  district  are 
named  in  the  Bible,  and  they  must  not  be  con- 
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founded  with  those  of  tlie  same  name  In  the  »:uth 
of  Judah.  [Akkabbim;  Akaiiathnk:  Maai.kh- 

ACitAIIHIM.J  ik 

EK'RON  ()"T-ipy  [tra*liaUvm°]i  i,  A**m- 
p<Zv;  [1  Sam.  v.  10,'  xvli.  52'»«.  Horn.  Vat.  Alex. 
'Aan&Kuvi  so  Horn.  Vat.  I  Sam.  vi.  1G,  vii.  14; 
Jer.  xxv.  20,  FA.1  AKnapw  ]  Aroiron  [in  Josh, 
xix.  43,  Arnm]),  one  of  the  fi\e  towns  l-elongiug 
to  the  lords  of  the  Philistines,  and  the  most  north- 
erly of  the  five  (Josh.  xiii.  3).  like  the  other 
Philistine  cities  its  situation  was  in  the  Slx  hlnh. 
It  fell  to  the  lot  of  Judah  (Josh.  xv.  [II, )  45,  40; 
Judg.  i.  IS),  and  indeed  formed  one  of  the  land- 
marks on  his  north  Isjrdtr,  the  boundary  running 
from  thence  to  the  sea  at  J.\I»NKK1.  i  )  il»t «).  We 
afterwards,  hoivever,  find  it  mentioned  among  the 
cities  of  I>an  (Josh.  xix.  43).  But  it  mattered 
little  U>  which  trilte  it  nominally  In-longed,  for  be- 
fore the  monarchy  it  w;ls  again  in  lull  povjeasioo 
of  the  Philistines  (I  Sam.  v  10  .  Kkmn  was  the 
last  pbu-e  to  which  the  ark  was  carried  U-fore  ita 
ritnru  to  Israel,  and  the  mortality  there  in  conse- 
quence seems  to  have  been  more  deadly  thau  at 
either  Ashdod  or  (iath.*  From  F.kmn  to  Bktm- 
siiK.MK.sil  was  a  straight  highway.  I  lenceiorward 
Fkron  apjiears  to  have  reinainetl  uninterruptedly  in 
the  hands  of  the  Philistines  (1  Sam.  xv  ii.  5J;  2 
K.  i.  2.  10;  Jer.  xxv.  2)).  lAcvjit  the  casual 
mention  of  a  sanctuary  of  Bud-iebuli  existing  there 
2  K.  i.  2,  a,  <»,  10  1,  there  is  nothing  to  distinguish 
Fkron  Irom  any  other  town  of  this  district  —  it 
was  the  scene  of  no  occurrence,  and  the  native 
place  of  no  man  of  fame  in  any  way.  The  follow- 
ing complete  the  references  to  it,  [1  Sam.  vi.  ltj( 
17,  vii.  14;]  Am.  i.  8;  Zeph.  ii.  4;  Zech.  ix. 
5,  7. 

'Ak'u;  the  modern  representative  of  Fkron,  lies 
at  about  5  miles  S.  W.  of  R  untth,  ami  3  due  F. 
of  Ythn-t,  on  the  northern  side  of  the  imjiortant 
valley  W'-nlij  Sunn:  ••  The  village  contains  about 
50  mud  houses,  without  a  remnant  of  antiquity, 
except  two  large  finely  built  wells."  The  plain 
south  is  rich,  but  immediately  round  the  village  it 
has  a  dnv.u"y,  fors-aken  a]>|>earance,  only  relieved  by 
a  few  scattered  stunted  trees  il'orter.  Ilnmlb.  p. 
275;  and  see  \'an  de  VeMe,  ii.  10!>;  Bob.  ii.  228) 
In  proximity  to  Jabneh  <  Y>im  1]  and  B  tb  shemesh 
[Am  Slit  nit),  Akn-  agrees  with  the  re<puretiieuts  of 
Fkron  in  the  < ).  I .,  and  als,j  w  ith  the  indication* 
of  the  Owwisticft  is.  v.  An-in>ii).  Jerome 
there  mentions  a  tradition  that  the  Turris  S  Ira  to 
ids,  C.esarea,  was  Fkron. 

In  the  A|**  rvpha  it  appears  as  Acc.utoN  (1 
Mace.  x.  H'.K  onlv)  In-stowe)!  wifh  its  borders  (tA 
opia  ai'Tt/j)  bv  Alexander  Bdas  on  Jonathan  Mac 
.•aba  us  as  a  reward  for  his  services.  It  was  known 
in  the  Middle  Ages  by  the  same  name.  (See 
the  quotation  in  Fob.  ii.  228, 

The  word  Fkkomiks  apjiears  in  Josh.  xiii.  3, 
and  1  Sam.  v.  10.    In  the  former  it  should  W-  sin* 

gular  —  "  the  Fkronito ;  "  in  tlie  latter  Z^'ir*-?. 


«  •  There  is  a  plaj  on  thi*  mtwtiinft  »s  well  a*  the 

of  0i«  name  In  Zeph.  ii  4  ^"^n  ]^i7?). 
mly  slightly  npparent  in  tho  A.  V.  The  Viil^.  rrminils 
is  of  Uie  rertmf  assonance  in  its  Arturon  rrn  j..  .ibiti/r 

H 

»  The  LXX.  lu  both  MSS  ,  and  Josephus  {Ami.  vi 


§  1),  futistituto  Asealuu  far  Kkrou  throiiK'hout  this 
ua>s.-ipe  1  Sam.  v  l'»  12).  In  support  of  this  it 
shnulil  tie  reiuarkeil  that,  ncconiin^  to  the  Hebrew 
t«'xt,  the  piblen  tresjinss  offerings  were  trivi-u  for  A-  ke- 
Ion,  tnoii^h  It  i«  omitte  I  fniln  the  dcUiled  narrativ* 
of  the  journeying*  of  t!n<  ark  There  nni  other  Im- 
portant .litlervnceN  bi-tween  the  I. XX.  nn  I  lUbr»» 
texts  of  thLs  traH«acti«iu.    S«.  especiully  »«r.  0 
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690  LKRONITES,  THE 


SLAM 


EKHOXITES,      THE  (W^H, 

D^pyn:  i  'AtKap+tirriT,  oi  'AaKaKuvtraf, 
[Vat.  -ytt-;  Comp.  'AKapuviTcu]  Accaronita). 
The  inhabitants  of  Kkron  (Josh.  xiii.  3;  1  Sam.  v. 
10).  In  the  latter  passage  the  LXX.  read  "  Esh- 
kalonites."  \V.  A.  W. 

EX  A  CHAo:  /oilman),  1  Esdr.  ix.  27. 
[Elam.] 

EL' ADAH  (mrbs  [if horn  God  adorns ;  or 
Ktt  (God's)  attire,  FiirstJ :  'EKaid,  [Vat.  AaaJa;] 
Alex.  EAtaSa:  I'.lid.i).  a  descendant  of  Fphraim 
through  Shuthelah  (I  Chr.  vii.  20). 

E'LAH.  1.  (nbs  [oak  or  terebinth]:  'H\d: 
Joseph.  "HAafoj :  A7/),  the  son  mid  successor  of 
lfaasha,  king  of  Israel  (1  K.  xvj.  8-11);  his  reign 
lasted  for  little  more  than  a  year  (romp.  ver.  8  with 
10).  He  was  killed,  while  drunk,  by  Zhnri.  in  the 
house  of  his  steward  Area,  who  was  prohahly  a 
confederate  in  the  plot.  This  occurred,  according 
to  Josephus  [Aid.  viii.  12,  §  4),  while  his  army  and 
officers  were  ahsent  at  the  siege  of  (iihbethon. 

2.  Father  of  Hoshea,  the  last  king  of  Israel  (2 
K.  xv.  30,  xvii.  1 ).  W.  L.  H. 

E'LAH.  1.  (nbS  [oaknrlerthintt^'.'HKis; 
[in  1  Chr.  *HAdV  Comp.  Aid.  'H\d-]  KU),  one 
of  the  dukes  of  Fdom  (<ien.  xxxvi.  41;  1  Chr.  i. 
52).  By  Knotjel  {Gt»e*U.  ad  loc.)  the  name  is 
compared  with  Hath  on  the  Hed  .Sea.    [Dl  kk.J 

2.  Shin.ci  U-n-Klah  (occur.  Ill,  S^S :  'HAa) 
was  Solomon's  commissariat  officer  in  Benjamin  (1 
K.  iv.  18j. 

3.  ('AW;  [Vat.  Hpatat,  HAa:  Comp.  'HAtf:] 
Alex.  AAa).  a  son  of  Caleb  the  son  of  Jeplmuneh 
(1  Chr.  iv.  l.j).  His  sons  were  called  Kcnaz  or 
Uknaz ;  l>tit  the  words  may  lie  taken  as  if  Kenaz 
was,  with  Klah,  a  son  of  Caleb.  The  names  of 
both  FJah  and  Kenaz  appear  amongst  the  Fdomite 
"  dukes."' 

4.  ('HAw;  [Vat.  om. :]  Alex.  HAa),  son  of 
Iw.i,  a  Bcujamitc  (1  Chr.  ix.  8),  ami  one  of  the 
chiefs  of  the  tribe  at  tlie  settlement  of  the  country. 

E'LAH, THE  VALLEY  OF  (nbsn 

t=  \'<ilhy  if  tin  Tt  i  tbiiitti  :  i)  xoiAav  'HA<£,  or 
T7?t  5pi/u$,  once  iv  t>7  KOiKdSf-  \'<dlis  Tertbinthi), 
a  valley  in  (not  "by!"  as  the  A.  V.  has  it)  which 
the  Israelites  were  encamped  against  the  Philistines 
when  David  kiUed  Goliath  (1  Sam.  xvii.  2,  19). 
It  is  once  more  mentioned  in  the  same  connection 
(xxi.  0).  We  have  only  the  most  general  indica- 
tions of  its  |josition.  It  by  somewhere  near  Socon 
of  Judah,  and  A/.ekah,  and  was  nearer  Kkron  than 
any  other  l'liilistiue  town-  So  much  may  I*  gath- 
ered  from  the  narnitivc  of  1  Sam.  xvii.  Socoh  has 
been  with  great  probability  identified  with  Smcti- 
kth,  near  to  /hit  Xittf,  some  14  miles  S.  W.  of 
Jerusalem,  on  the  road  to  lit  it  Jibrin  and  Gaza, 
among  the  more  western  of  the  hills  of  Judah,  not 
far  from  where  they  l»egin  to  descend  into  the  great 
Philistine  Plain.  The  village  stands  on  the  south 
slopes  of  the  Wudtj  tt-Suiuf,  or  Valley  of  the  Aca- 
cia, which  runs  off  in  a  X.  W.  direction  across  the 
plain  to  the  sea  just  above  Ashdod.  Below 
Suictikth  it  is  joined  by  two  other  wudys,  large 
though  interior  in  size  to  itself,  and  the  junction 
of  the  three  forms  a  considerable  open  space  of  not 
«m  than  a  mile  wide,  cultivated  in  fields  of  grain. 
Id  the  centre  is  o  wide  torrent  lied  thickly  strewed 


with  round  pebbles,  and  bordered  by  th»  acaeit 
bushes  from  which  the  valley  derive*  iU  present 
name. 

There  seems  no  reason  to  doubt  that  this  is  the 
Valley  of  the  Terebinth.  It  has  changed  its  name 
and  is  now  called  after  another  kind  of  tree,  but 
the  terebinth  (tiutm)  appears  to  bo  plentiful  in  the 
neighborhood,  and  one  of  the  largest  specimens  m 
Palestine  still  stands  in  the  immediate  neighbor- 
hood of  the  spot.  A  mile  down  the  vallev  from 
Sutccikth  is  J\U  Zitariyh,  which  Schwarz  <? 
102)  and  Van  de  Velde  propose  to  identify  with 
Azekah.  If  this  could  be  maintained,  the  vite  of 
the  valley  might  be  regarded  as  certain.  Kkron  u 
17  miles,  and  liethlehem  12  miles,  distant  from 
Socoh.  For  the  valley,  see  Hob.  ii.  20,  21;  Van 
de  Velde,  ii.  191;  Porter,  J/aiulb.  pp.  245),  2j0 
280.  [Sec  also  Hitter's  Gtogr.  of  f'.dettine 
Gage's  trans,  iii.  241 ;  Porter's  Giant  Citir*,  Ax., 
p.  222;  Hob.  Phy$.  Gtogr.  p.  117;  and  the  refer- 
ences under  David, at  the  end.] 

There  is  a  point  in  the  topographical  indications 
of  1  Sam.  xvii.,  which  it  is  very  desirable  should 
lie  carefully  examined  on  the  spot.  The  Philistine* 
were  between  Socoh  and  Azekah,  at  Kphea-dam- 
raim,  or  Pas-dammim,  on  the  mountain  on  the  S. 
side  of  the  Wady,  while  the  Israelites  were  in  the 

"valley"  (P?5)  of  the  terebinth,  or  rather  on  the 
mountain  on  the  N.  side,  and  "  the  ravine  "  or 

"  the  glen  "  (S^STT),  was  between  the  two  armies 
(ver.  2,  3).  Again  (ver.  52),  the  Israelites  pursued 
the  Philistines  »  till  you  come  to  'the  ravine'" 
(the  same  word).  There  is  evidently  a  marked 
difference  between  the  "  valley  "  and  the  "  ravine," 
and  a  little  attention  on  tlie  spot  might  do  much 
towards  elucidating  this,  and  settling  the  identifi- 
cation of  the  place. 

The  traditional  "  Valley  of  the  Terebinth  "  is 
the  Wndg  /kit  llaninti,  which  lies  al>out  4  miles 
to  the  N.  W.  of  Jerusalem,  and  is  crossed  by  the 
road  to  Xtbi  Siuuutl.  The  scene  of  David's  con- 
flict Ls  pointed  out  a  little  north  of  the  "  Toml>s 
of  the  Judges  "  and  close  to  the  traces  of  the  old 
paved  road.  Hut  this  spot  is  in  the  tribe  of  Ben- 
jamin, and  otherwise  does  not  correspond  with  the 
narrativtyof  the  text.  G. 

E'LAM  (cVs  :  [in  Gen.,]  EAd>,  [Alex. 
A<Aa>t;  in  1  Chr.,  Jer.  xlix.,  Fx.,  Dan.  (Tbeodot.,, 
Ai\dfi<  in  Jer.  xxv.  25,  Alex.1  FA.1  omit,  Alex.'i 
Aid.  AaiSdV;  in  Is.,  Horn.  EAo/utcu;  xi.  11,  Vat. 
AiAapfrrcu,  Alex.  AiAo>mt«u;  xxi.  2,  xxii.  6,  Vat. 
Alex.  EAa/uc itcu ;  Dan.  viii.  2  (LXX.),  'EXvfiaU'] 
A^Jitm  [Gen.  xiv.  F.limittt\  Jer.  xxv.  25,  t.Lim]), 
like  Aram,  seems  to  have  been  originally  the  name 
of  a  man  —  the  son  of  Shem  (Gen.  x.  22;  1  Chr. 
i.  17).  Commonly,  however,  it  is  used  as  the  ap- 
|iellation  of  a  country  (Gen.  xiv.  1,  0;  Is.  xi.  11, 
xxi.  2,  [xxii.  0;]  Jer.  xxv.  2*>,  xlix.  34-09;  Fa 
xxxii.  24;  Dan.  viii.  2),  and  will  lie  so  treated  in 
this  article. 

The  Flam  of  Scripture  appears  to  be  the  prov- 
ince lying  south  of  Assyria,  and  east  of  Persia 
Proper,  to  which  Herodotus  gives  the  name  of 
Cissia  (iii.  91,  v.  49,  Ac),  and  which  is  termed 
:  Susis  or  Susiaua  by  the  geographers  (Strab.  xv.  3, 
§  12;  Ptolem.  vi.  3,  Ac.).  It  includes  a  portion 
of  the  mountainous  country  separating  between  tlx 
Mesopotamian  plain  and  the  high  table-band  oi 
/ran,  together  with  a  fertile  and  valuable  low  trad 
at  the  foot  of  the  range,  between  it  and  the  Tigris 
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Ou  paiM^e  of  Daniel  (viii.  2)  which  place*  Shu- 
than  (Susa)  in  "the  province  of  Klan,"'  may  be 
regarded  as  decisive  of  this  identification,  whim  is 
further  confirmed  by  the  frequent  mention  of  Kly- 
maeans  in  this  district  (Strah.  xi.  13,  §  6,  xvi.  1, 
§  17;  Ptolem.  ri.  3;  Plin.  //.  A',  vi.  20,  Ac),  as 
well  as  by  the  combinations  in  which  Klain  is  found 
in  Scripture  (see  Gen.  xiv.  1 ;  Is.  xxi.  2;  Kz.  xxxii. 
24).  It  appear*  from  Gen.  x.  22  that  this  coun- 
try wts  originally  peopled  by  defendants  of  Shem, 
closely  allied  to  the  Aramaans  (Syrians)  and  the 
Assyrians;  and  from  Gen.  xiv.  1-12  it  is  evident 
that  by  the  time  of  Abraham  a  very  important 
power  had  been  miilt  up  in  the  same  region.  Not 
only  is  L 'hedor-laouier,  king  of  Klain,"  at  the 
head  of  a  settled  government,  and  able  to  make 
war  at  a  distance  of  two  thousand  miles  from  his 
own  country,  but  he  manifestly  exercises  a  su- 
premacy over  a  number  of  other  kings,  among 
whom  we  even  find  Amraphel,  king  of  i>hiintr,  or 

Babylonia.    It  is  plain  then  that  at  this  early  time  inhabitant's  idem  x.  22k  ap|nar  to  have  Itcvn  iu- 

v;ided  ;ou|  conquered  at  a  very  early  time  by  a 
llamitic  or  ( aishite  race  from  Babylon,  which  wae 
the  nding  element  in  the  territory  from  a  date 
.'anterior  to  Chedor-laomcr.  These  CWAites  were 
calleil  by  the  Greeks  t'<.s.«iana  (KiWio.  \  or  t'.*ttana 
<  Koaaaioi ),  and  formed  the  dominant  r.u-e,  whde 
tlie  Kl.imitcs  or  Klyma-ans  were  in  a  depressed  con- 
dition. In  Scripture  the  country  is  called  by  iU 
primitive  title  without  reference  to  sulisequeU 
j  changes;  in  the  Greek  writers  it  takes  ita  nam* 
from  the  conquerors.  The  Greek  tnulitions  of 
Memnon  and  his  Jjftio/iiins  are  based  upon  this 
Cushito  conquest,  and  rightly  connect  the  Cissians 
or  t.Wvansof  Susiana  with  the  (ashito  inhabitants 
of  the  upper  valley  of  the  Nile.  G.  K. 
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crown  an  annual  tribute  of  300  talent*.  Sunk,  bet 
capital,  was  made  the  ordinary  residence  of  the 
court,  and  the  metro|Mjlis  of  the  whole  empire,  a 
curious  circumstance,  the  causes  of  which  will  be 
hereafter  considered.  [Suimian.]  This  mark  of 
favor,  did  not,  however,  prevent  revolts.  Not  only 
was  the  Magian  revolution  organized  and  carried 
out  at  Susa.  but  there  seem  to  have  U-en  at  least 
two  Klamitic  revolts  in  the  early  i*ut  of  the  reign 
of  Darius  Hvstaspis  (Behistuu  luscr.  col.  i.  par. 
It!,  and  cl.  ii.  par.  3 1.  After  the*  futile  effort*, 
Mini  acquiesced  in  her  subjection,  and,  as  a  Per- 
sian province,  followed  the  fortunes  of  the  empire. 

It  has  been  already  olrscrved  that  1:1am  is  called 
Cissia  by  Herodotus,  ami  Ntsiaua  by  the  Greek  and 
1  voi nan  geographers.  The  latter  is  a  term  formed 
artificially  from  the  capital  city,  but  the  former  is 
a  genuine  territorial  title,  and  marks  probably  au 
imjxjrtant  fact  in  the  history  of  the  country.  The 
lamites,  a  Semitic  |N-ople,  who  were  the  primitive 


the  predominant  | tower  in  Ixtwer  Mesopotamia 
Klam,  which  for  a  while  held  the  place  possessed 
earlier  by  Babylon  (Gen.  x.  10),  and  Liter  by  either 
Babylon  or  Assyria.  Discoveries  made  in  the  coun- 
try itself  confirm  this  view.  They  exhibit  to  us 
Susa,  the  Klamitic  capital,  as  one  of  the  most  an- 
cient cities  of  the  Kast,  and  show  its  monarchs  to 
have  maintained,  throughout  almost  the  whole  [*•- 
riod  of  Babylonian  and  Assyrian  greatness,  a  quasi- 
independent  position.  Trace's  are  even  thought  to 
have  l>e«'n  found  of  ('hedor-laomcr  himself,  whom 
are  inclined  to  identify  with  an  early  Babylo- 
monarch,  who  is  called  the  "  Ilavager  of  the 
West,"  and  whose  name  reads  as  Kwlur  mopuLt. 
The  Klamitic  empire  established  at  this  time  was, 
however,  but  of  short  duration.  Babylon  anil  As- 
syria proved  on  the  whole  stronger  powers,  and 
Klain  during  the  j<eri<>d  of  their  greatness  can  only 
be  regarde«l  as  the  foremost  of  their  feudatories. 
Like  the  other  subject  nations  she  retained  her  own 
monarchs,  and  from  time  to  time,  for  a  longer  or  a 
shorter  spaee.  asserted  and  maintained  her  inde- 
pendence. Itut  generally  she  was  content  to  ac- 
knowledge one  or  other  of  the  two  leading  |tovvers 
ss  her  suzerain.  To  wan  Is  the  close  of  the  Assyrian 
period  she  is  found  allied  with  Babylon,  and  en- 
gaged in  hostilities  with  Assyria;  but  she  seems  to 
have  declined  in  strength  after  the  Assyrian  empire 
was  destroyed,  and  the  Median  and  Babylonian 
artse  u|ton  its  ruins.  I  .lam  is  clearly  a  "  province  " 
of  Babylonia  in  IHshazzar's  time  (Dan.  viii.  2), 
and  we  may  presume  that  it  had  U-en  subject  to 
Ilahvlon  at  least  from  the  reign  of  Nebuchailne/./ar. 
[Klymais. )  The  desolation  which  Jeremiah  xlit.  ' 
30—34)  and  Kzckiel  f xxxii.  24-2"t)  tor  sive,  was  I 
probably  this  conquest,  which  destroyed  the  last  j 
semblance  of  Klamitic  independence.  It  is  tmeer- 1 
tain  at  what  time  the  Persians  added  Klam  to  their 
empire.  Possibly  it  only  fell  under  their  dominion 
together  with  Babylon;  but  there  is  some  reason 
tJ  think  that  it  may  have  revolted  ami  joined  the 
Persians  Itefore  the  city  was  besieged.  The  prophet 
I.«»iah  in  two  places  (xxi.  2,  xxii.  Ii)  seems  to sjieak 
Sf  Klam  as  Liking  |»art  in  the  destruction  of  Itiby- 
on;  and  unless  we  are  to  tegarn  him  with  our 
translators  as  using  the  word  loosely  for  Persia,  we 
must  suppose  that  on  the  advance  of  Cyrus  and  bis 


2.  ['l<u\dfii  Alex.,  by  inclusion  of  prec.  name, 
Uvotrn^wKan-]  A  Korhite  Invito,  tilth  son  of 
Mcshelemiah;  one  of  the  Bene- Asaph  [sons  of 
AnphJ,  in  the  time  of  King  David  (1  Chr. 
xxvi.  3). 

3.  [Ai'\d>;  Alex.  At?Aoix  ]  A  chief  man  of  the 
tril*  of  Benjamin,  one  of  the  sons  of  Shashak  (1 
Chr.  viii.  21). 

4.  ('Ai\ip,  [AcAcE/u,]  *HAc{/i;  [in  Kzr.  ii.  7, 
Vat.  MoAkii :  viii.  7,  Vat.  HAo;  Neb.  vii.  12,  PA. 
EAom;  1  Ksdr.  v.  12,  Vat.  IwafioV,  viii.  33,  Alex. 
EAcua,  Vat.  (with  foil,  word)  Aayafoaas -J  -tVnni 
[in  Kzr.  viii.  7,  Alun  ;  1  Ksdr.  v.  12.  Ih  uiu,  viii. 
33.  SuLi].)  » Children  [sons]  of  Klam,"  Bant- 
A/' i'h,  to  the  number  of  1254,  returned  with  Zerub- 
baliel  from  liabylou  (Kzr.  ii.  7;  Neh.  vii.  12;  1 
Ksdr.  v.  12),  iutd  a  further  detachment  of  71  men 
with  Kzra  in  the  second  caravan  (K/.r.  viii.  7 ;  1 
Ksdr.  viii.  33).  It  was  one  of  this  f.unily,  She- 
chaniah,  son  of  Jehiel,  who  encouraged  Kzra  in  hia 
etForts  against  the  indiscriminate  marriages  of  the 

|>eople  (x.  2,  Ctlib,  2^37,  Olam),  and  six  of  the 
Bene-Klam  accordingly  put  away  their  foreign 
wives  (x.  2i).  Klam  occurs  amongst  the  names 
of  those,  the  chief  of  the  jieople,  who  signed  the 
covenant  with  Nchemiah  (Neh.  x.  14).  The  lists 
of  Kzr.  ii.  and  Neh.  vii.  contain  apparently  an 
irregular  mixture  of  the  names  of  plan-s  uid  of 
persons.  In  the  former,  ver.  21-34,  with  one  or 
two  exceptions,  arc  names  of  places;  3-11).  on  the 


Investment  of  the  ChaJda-ai.  capital,  Klam  made  other  hand,  are  not  known  as  names  of  places,  and 
jemmon  cause  with  the  assailants.  She  nov  be- i  are  probably  of  persons.  No  such  place  as  Iiarr 
feme  merge*  1  n  the  Persian  empire,  forming  adis-  is  mentioned  as  in  Palestine,  either  in  the  Bible  ot 
jv:t  satrapy  (Herod,  iii.  Ul),and  furnishing  to  the  ,  in  the  Onoimutiam  of  Kusebius,  nor  haw  since 
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ELAMITES 


discovered  as  existing  in  the  country.  We  may 
therefore  conclude  that  it  was  a  person. 

6.  In  the  same  lists  is  a  second  Elam,  whose 
•ons,  to  the  same  number  as  in  the  former  case, 
returned  with  ZerubbaM  (Ezr.  ii.  31 ;  Neh.  vii. 
34),  and  which  for  the  sake  of  distinction  is  called 

"the  other  Elam"   pHS  cV»37 :  'HKafidp, 

'HKanadp;  [Comp.  'H\ifi  and  AiAtt/t  ct^os:] 
Allam  aUir).  The  coincidence  of  the  numbers  is 
curious,  and  also  suspicious. 

6.  [Kom.  Vat.  ouj.;  Alex.  AiAa/*:  Comp.  Aid. 
'EAifi'-  JCinm.)  One  of  the  priests  who  accom- 
panied Nehemiah  at  the  dedication  of  the  new  wall 
of  Jerusalem  (Neh.  xii.  42).  0. 

E'LAMITES  (S.^bv  :  [Vat.  HKa^atot  for 
Aava?o<;  Comp.  'EAa^urai ;]  'EXvpeuoi,  Strab. 
l'tol. :  AMimitue).  This  word  is  found  only  in 
Ezra,  iv.  J);  and  is  omitted  in  that  place  by  tlie 
Septuagint  writers,  who  prol.al.lv  regarded  it  as  a 
gloss  uj)on  "  Susanchites,"  which  had  occurred  only 
a  little  liefore.  The  Elamites  were  the  original 
inhabitants  of  the  country  called  Elam ;  they  were 
descendants  of  Shcm,  and  perhaps  drew  their  name 
from  an  actual  man.  Elam  (Gen.  x.  22).  It  has 
been  observed  in  the  preceding  article  that  the 
Elamites  yielded  before  a  <  ossnan  or  Cushite  in- 
vasion. They  apjicar  to  ha*'.-  U«n  driven  in  part 
to  the  mountains,  where  Strain  p'aces  them  (xi. 
13,  §  G:  xvi.  1,  §  17),  in  part  to  the  watt,  where 
they  are  located  by  Ptolemy  (v*.  3).  Little  is 
kuown  of  their  manner*,  and  cust'  r-.o.  or  of  their 
ethnic  cljaraetcr.  Sti-abo  says  U.ov  wen-  «killfi»l 
archers  (xv.  3,  §  10),  and  with  this  agree  the 
notices  U.th  of  Isaiah  and  Jeremiah,  tlie  latter  of 
whom  speaks  of  "the  k.w  of  Elam"  (xlix. 
while  the  former  says  that  "  Elam  hire  the  quiver" 
(xxii.  6).  Isaiah  adds  also  in  this  place,  that  they 
fought  U;th  on  horseback  and  from  chariots.  They 
appear  to  have  retained  th.-ir  nationality  with 
I>eculiar  tenacity:  for  it  is  plain  from  the  mention 
of  them  on  the  day  of  Pentecost  (Acts  ii.  51),  tliat 
they  still  at  that  time  kept  their  own  language, 
and  the  distinct  notice  of  them  by  Ptolemy  more 
than  a  eeuttiry  later  seems  to  show  that  they  were 
not  even  then  merged  in  the  Cossaans.  In  Jud. 
i.  (i  the  name  is  given  in  the  Creek  form  as  Ei.y- 
ji.kaxs.  <i.  K. 

EL'ASAH  (n^?^b^  [God  creatai):  'HA- 
auri'  Klnta).  1.  One  of  the  Hene-Pasrmr  [sons 
of  PashurJ,  a  priest,  in  the  time  of  Ezra,  who  had 
married  a  Gentile  wife  (lira,  x.  22).  In  tlie  a|>ocry- 
phal  Kadras,  the  n:uuc  is  corrupted  to  TALsAh. 

2.  ('EAfo<rof,  Alex.  EAfcurop;  [FA.  E\ta(ap\ 
Comp.  'EAeaffa]  )•  Son  of  Shaphan ;  one  of  the  two 
men  who  were  sent  on  a  mission  by  King  Zodekiah 
to  Nebuchadnezzar  at  Habyloti  alter  the  first  de- 
portation from  Jerusalem,  and  who  at  the  same 
time  took  charge  of  the  letter  of  Jeremiah  the 
Prophet  to  the  captives  in  Itabvlon  (Jer.  xxix.  3). 

Elaaah  is  precisely  the  name  name  as  Ei.easaii, 
the  latter  lieing  the  more  correct  rendering  of  the 
Hebrew  w?rd. 

ELATH.  E'LOTH  (nVtf,  /TlVs  [trees, 
oerh.  ]><ilm-tr*es,  Ges. ;  the  former  a  collective  sin- 
gular, and  hence  =  plural] :  AiAwf,  AiAeto;  [AiAa«0; 
i  K.  xiv.  22,  Vat.  AiAwjUi  Alex-  2  K-  *vi- 

6,  2  Chr.  viii.  17,  Alex.  AiAoyu:)  Joseph.  Ant. 
ktkayf)-  yktth,  Aifath,  A'.lath,  Ailn),  tlie  nan»e 
sf  a  town  of  the  land  of  Mom,  commonly  men- 


ELATH 

tioned  together  with  Ezionoem  .t,  xnd  situate  at 
the  head  of  the  Arabian  Gulf,  which  was  thence 
called  the  Elanitic  Gulf.  It  first  occuni  ?n  ti»t 
account  of  tlie  wanderings  (I>eut.  ii.  8),  and  in 
later  times  must  have  come  under  the  rule  of  David 
in  his  conquest  of  the  land  of  Mom.  when  "  he 
put  garrisons  in  Edom,  throughout  all  Mom  put 
he  garrisons,  and  all  they  of  Mom  became  liavid "? 
servants"  (2  Sam.  viii.  14).  We  find  the  place 
named  again  in  connection  with  Solomon's  navy, 
"  in  Eziongelicr,  which  is  lieside  EJoth,  on  the  shore 
of  the  Red  Sea,  in  the  land  of  Mom"  (1  K.  ix. 
2f>:  cf.  2  Chr.  viii.  17).  It  was  apparently  included 
in  the  revolt  of  Mom  against  Jonun  recorded  in  2 
K.  viii.  20;  but  it  was  taken  by  Azariah.  who 
"  built  Elath,  and  restored  it  to  Judah  "  (xiv.  22: 
[2  Chr.  xxvi.  2J).  After  this,  however,  "  E'eziu 
king  of  Syria  recovered  Elath,  and  drave  out  the 
Jews  from  Elath,  and  the  Syrians  came  to  1  lath 
and  dwelt  there  to  this  day  "  (xvi.  0).  From  this 
time  tlie  place  is  not  mentioned  until  the  Koman 
period,  during  which  it  Itecamc  a  frontier  town  of 
the  south,  aud  the  residence  of  a  Christian  bisla  p. 

The  Arabic  name  is  Kyhh  (iJbi). 

In  the  geography  of  Arabia,  Eyleh  forms  the 
extreme  northern  limit  of  the  province  of  the  Hijaz 
(El-.Makreczee,  KhUnt;  and  Maraiid,  s.  v.;  cf. 
Akakia),  and  is  connected  with  some  (joints  of  the 
history  of  the  country.  According  to  several  native 
writers  the  district  of  Eyleh  was,  iu  very  ancient 
times,  {M*opled  by  the  Sameyda',  said  to  I  e  a  tril* 
.,{'  the  Amalekitcs  rthc  first  Amalek).  The  town 
itself,  however,  is  state!  to  haxe  received  its  name 
from  Eyleh,  daughter  of  Midian  (El-Maknvzeei 
KiiiUtt,  s.  v. ;  Caussin's  J  ss  >i  *»«:•  f ///*/.  </.  *  Ar»(  tt, 
i.  23).  The  Amalekitcs,  if  we  may  credit  tlie 
writings  of  Arab  historians,  passed  n:  the  earliest 
j  times  from  the  neighborhood  of  the  Persian  Culf 
through  the  peninsula  (spreading  o\er  tlie  greater 
|  part  cf  it),  and  thence  finally  passed  into  Ara'  ia 
'  Petnea.  Future  researches  may  trace  in  tliese 
fragments  ol  primeval  tradition  the  origin  ■>(  the 
Phoenicians.  Herodotus  seems  to  strengthen  such 
a  supposition  when  he  says  that  tlie  latter  jieojite 
came  from  tlie  Eruhra-aii  Sea.  Were  the  Pha-iii- 
ciatis  a  mixed  Cushite  settlement  from  the  Persian 
(iuif,  who  carried  with  them  the  known  maritime 
characteristics  of  the  |ieoples  of  that  stock,  develo|*d 
in  the  great  commerce  of  Tyre,  and  in  that  of  tlie 
Persian  Gulf,  and,  as  a  link  between  their  extreme 
easlsni  and  western  settlement.*,  in  the  fleets  that 
sailed  from  Eziongeber  and  Elath,  and  from  tlie 
southern  ports  of  the  Yemen?  [See  Aicauia; 
C.WliTult;  iMizkaim.]  It  should  1*  observed, 
however,  that  Tyrian  sailors  manned  tlie  fleet*  of 
Solomon  and  of  Jehoshaphat. 

Ity  tlie  Creeks  and  Uomans,  Elath  was  called 
'KKdya  (l'tol.  v.  17,  §  1),  At\ava  (Strain,  xvi. 
7ti8;  Plin.  v.  12.  vi.  32).  Under  their  rule  it 
lost  its  former  importance  with  the  transference  of 
its  trade  to  other  ports,  such  as  Herenice,  Myo» 
Ilormos,  and  Arsinoe;  but  in  Mohammedan  time* 
it  again  lecamc  a  place  of  some  note.  It  is  now 
quite  insignificant.  It  lies  on  the  route  of  the 
Egyptian  pilgrim-caravan,  and  the  mountain-road, 
or  'Akabali  named  after  it.  was  improved,  or  recon- 
structed, by  Ahmad  Ibn-Tooloon,  who  ruled  Eg}  pi 
from  about  A.  t».  840  to  848.  E.  S.  P* 

•  Near  the  present  'Aknbah,  at  tlie  head  of  tik 
Elanitic  Gulf,  are  "  extensive  mounds  of  rubbish 
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bdidtiim  that  a  very  ancient  city  ha*  here  utterly 
perished,''  remains  which  l>r.  Kobin.v>u  supposes 
to  mark  the  site  of  Elatu  (#<£/.  AV*.  i.  241.  1st 
ed.).  Stanley  (A  <f  I',  p.  84)  thinks  that  Elath 
ttood  ou  the  spot  where  'Akntxih  itself  now  stand*. 
See  also  lhirckhardt's  Ii<i*rn,  p.  828.  It  may  be 
correct  to  combine  the  two  statement*,  inasmuch 
as  the  ancient  town  may  have  embraced  a  wider 
circuit  than  its  modem  successor.  The  propriety 
of  the  ancient  name  (see  it*  import  above)  is  at- 
tested by  the  pahn-groves  still  found  in  that  neigh- 
borhood. 1 1 

EL-BETH  EL  (bHVV3  bs^  6W  of 
•Jit  l/ouse  of  Gotl:  KXX.,  both  MSS.  omit  the 

El,"  Bai&r)\;  and  so  also  Vulg..  Ik/miu  iJti,  Syr. 
and  Arabic  versions),  the  name  which  Jacob  is  said 
to  have  liestowed  on  the  place  at  which  God  aj»- 
peared  to  him  when  he  was  flying  from  Esau  ((Jen. 
xxiv.  7).  This  account  dhTerti  from  the  more  de- 
tailed narrative  in  chap,  xxviii.,  inasmuch  as  it 
places  the  U-slow.d  of  the  name  after  the  return 
from  Mesopotamia.  A  third  version  of  the  trans- 
action  is  given  in  xxxv.  lb.  [Hktiu.i.,  where  see 
moo?,  Amer.  ed.]  G. 

ELCI'A  VZ\K(a\  one  of  the  forefathers  of  j 
Judith,  and  therefore  lielonging  to  tlie  tribe  of 
Simeon  (Jud.  \iii.  1);  what  Hebrew  name  the 
word  represents  is  doubtful.  Hilkiah  is  probably 
Chelkias,  two  step*  Lark  in  the  genealogy.  The 
Syriac  version  [with  5  Greek  MSS.  |  has  l.lkana. 
In  the  Vulgate  the  nanlcs  are  ho|>eiessly  altered. 

EL'DAAH  (H^VS,  whom  GulcalL  [Cm.: 
the  hunting  owe,  burst]  :  'EASoyd,  'EA8a8<x; 
[in  1  Cbr.  Vat.,  EAAaia,  Alex.  EASoa:]  /-Mia  : 
Gen.  xxv.  4;  1  <  br.  i.  33),  the  List,  in  order,  of 
the  »iw  of  Midian.  The  name  di»w  not  occur 
except  in  the  two  lists  of  Midian'a  offspring:  and 
no  satisfactory  trace  of  the  tril>c  which  we  may 
suppose  to  have  taken  the  ap|>cUalion  has  vet  been 
found.  K.  S.  I*. 

EL'DAD  and  ME'l)  A  I)  [whom\ 
Gotl  iftti,  Ges.]:  "EA8a5  icol  Ma>8d8:  iMlnl  e/ 
Mabui),  two  of  the  70  elders  to  u  horn  was  com- 
municated the  prophetic  power  of  .M<>«t  (Num.  xi. 
1*5,  2*1).    Although  their  names  were  upon  the  list 
which  Moaes  liad  dmwu  up  (xi.  2»>),  thev  did  not 
repair  with  the  rest  of  their  brethren  to  the  taber- ! 
nacle,  but  continued  to  prophesy  in  the  camp. ' 
Moses  being  requested  by  Joshua  to  forbid  this, 
refused  to  do  »o,  and  expressed  a  wish  that  the 
gift  of  prophecy  might  lie  diffused  throughout  the 
people.    The  great  fact  of  the  passage  i*  the  more 
general  distribution  of  the  spirit  of  prophecy,  which 
had  hitherto  been  concentrated  in  Moses;  and  the1 
implied  sanction  of  a  tendency  to  separate  the  exer-  j 
cine  of  thi*  gift  from  the  service  of  the  taL-niacle, 
and  to  make  it  more  generally  available  for  the 
enUghtenment  and  instruction  of  the  Israeli  tea,  a 
tendency  which  afterwards  led  to  the  establishment  , 
of  "schools  of  the  prophets."    The  circumstance; 
V  in  atrict  accordance  with  the  .Jewish  tradition  ' 
hat  all  prophetic  inspiration  emanated  originally 
from  Moses,  and  was  transmitted  from  him  by  a 
•vitimate  succession  down  to  the  time  of  the  Cap- 
acity.  The  mode  of  prophecy  in  the  case  of  llldad 
and  Medad  was  probably  the  extempore  production 
of  hymns,  chanted  forth  to  the  people  (Hammond): 
tout  p.  the  case  of  Saul,  1  Sam.  x.  11. 

From  Num.  x    20,  it  appears  that  the  gift  waa 
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not  merely  intermittent,  but  a  continuous 
though  only  occasionally  developed  in  action. 

T.  E.  D. 

ELDER  (1"T:  wp«ir/3uT*/>oi:  aenwr).  Tin 
term  <l,hr  or  oil  win,  as  the  Hebrew  literally  im- 
ports, was  one  of  extensive  use,  as  an  official  title, 
among  the  Hebrews  and  the  surrouuding  nations. 
It  appliisl  to  various  offices;  Eliezer,  for  instance, 
is  descrilied  as  the  *•  old  man  of  the  house,"  i.  e. 
the  m-tjor->li>int>  (Gen.  xxiv.  2.i:  the  officers  of  Pha- 
raoh's household  (Gen.  1-  7 'i,  :uid,  at  a  laU*r  jieriod, 
David's  head  servants  (2  Sam.  xii.  17)  were  so 
termed;  while  iu  Ez.  xxvii.  !>,  the  "old  men  of 
Gekal  "  are  the  mmitr-iforknon.  As  betokening 
a  |iolitical  ottice,  it  applied  not  only  to  the  Hebrews, 
but  also  to  the  Kgvptians  (Gen.  1.  7),  the  Moabiteej 
and  Midianites  (Num.  xxii.  7).  Wherever  a  pav 
triarelial  system  is  in  force,  the  ojfirt  of  the  fMti 
will  be  found,  as  the  keystone  of  the  social  and  po- 
litical fabric;  it  is  so  at  the  present  day  among  the 
Arabs,  where  the  Sheikh  (  =  the  oil  m<tn)  is  the 
highest  authority  in  the  trine.  That  the  title 
originally  had  reference  to  age,  is  obvious;  and  age 
was  naturally  a  concomitant  of  the  ottice  at  all  pe- 
riods (Josh.  xxiv.  31 :  1  K.  xii.  >>  i,  even  when  the 
term  had  acquired  its  secondary  sense.  At  wliat 
ju  riod  the  tntiisition  occurred,  in  other  words,  when 
the  won!  tblrr  acquinsl  an  otfieial  signification,  it 
is  iinjs.ssihle  to  say.  The  earliiwt  notice  of  the 
</</»  ii  acting  iu  concert  as  a  jmlitical  body  is  at  the 
time  of  the  Exodus.  We  need  not  assume  that 
the  order  was  then  called  into  existence,  but  rather 
that  Moses  availed  h  niself  of  an  institution  already 
existing  and  recognized  by  his  countrymen,  and 
that,  in  short,  '•  tht  elders  of  Israel  "  (Ex.  iii-  18, 
iv.  21')  hml  l»een  the  ftn  il>  (ytpouala,  LXX.)  of 
the  jieople,  ever  since  thev  had  become  a  people. 
Tin-  |sisition  which  the  elders  held  in  the  Mosaic 
constitution,  and  more  particularly  iu  relation  to 
the  |>eo]>le.  is  de*cri!.ed  under  (  omiki  t;.v tion; 
thev  were  the  representatives  of  the  people,  so  much 
so  that  <.  UU-rt  and  /»•»/»/«■  are  occasionally  used  om 
equivalent  terms  (coinp.  Josh.  xxiv.  1,  with  2,  lit, 
21:  1  Sun.  viii.  4.  with  7,  1<>,  !!•)•  Their  author- 
ity was  undefined,  and  extended  to  all  matter*  con- 
cerning the  public  weal;  nor  did  the  people  ques- 
tion the  validity  of  their  acts,  even  when  they 
disapproved  of  them  [Josh.  ix.  18).  When  the 
trilies  l*erame  settled,  the  elders  were  distinguished 
by  different  titles  according  as  they  were  acting  aa 
national  representatives  (••  elders  of  Israel,"  1  Sam. 
iv.  3;  IK.  viii.  1,  .J:  -of  the  bind,"  1  K.  xx.  7, 
"of  Judah,"  2  K.  xxiii.  1;  Ez.  viii.  1),  as  district 
governors  over  the  several  trilies  (I>eut.  xxxi.  28;  2 
Sam.  xix.  11 !,  or  as  local  magistrates  iu  the  pro- 
vincial towns,  appointed  in  conformity  with  L>eut 
xvi.  1H.  whose  duty  it  was  to  sit  in  the  gate  and 
administer  justice  (l>eut.  xix.  12,  xxi.  .'J  ff.,  xxii. 
Ir»;  Kuth  iv.  9.  11;  1  K.  xxi.  8;  Jud.  x.  6); 
their  number  and  influence  may  l>e  inferred  from  1 
Sam.  xxx.  2U  ff.  They  retained  th.  ir  position  un- 
der all  the  political  changes  which  the  Jews  under- 
went: under  the  Judges  (Judg.  ii.  7,  viii.  14,  xi. 
"»;  1  Sam.  iv.  3,  viii.  4);  under  the  kings  (2  Sam. 
xvi:  4:  1  K.  xii.  G,  xx.  8,  xxi.  11);  during  the 
Captivity  (der.  xxix.  1;  Ez.  viii.  1,  xiv.  1,  xx.  1); 
subsequently  to  the  return  (Ezr.  v.  &,  vi.  7,  14,  x. 
8,  14);  under  the  Maccabees,"  when  they  were  de 


a  Some  difficulty  arises  at  this  period  from  the  no- 
il 1  Mace.  xlr.  28  of  a  double  body,  opx?'™ 
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Kiibed  Dmelimes  as  the  ttnntt  {ytpowrm,  1  Mace, 
sii.  C ;  2  Mace.  i.  10,  iv.  44,  xi.  27 ;  Joseph.  Ant. 
iii.  3,  §  3),  sometimes  by  their  ordinary  title  (1 
Mace.  vii.  33,  xi.  23,  xii.  35);  and,  lastly,  at  the 
commencement  of  the  Christian  era,  when  they  are 
noticed  as  a  distinct  body  from  the  Sanhedrim,  but 
connected  with  it  as  one  of  the  classics  whence  its 
members  were  selected,  and  always  acting  in  con- 
junction with  it  and  the  other  dominant  classes. 
[Samieuium.]  Thus  they  are  associated  some- 
times with  the  Chief  I'riests  (Matt.  xxi.  23),  some- 
times with  the  Chief  l'riests  and  the  Scril>es  (.Matt, 
xvi.  21),  or  the  Council  (Matt.  xxvi.  59),  always 
taking  an  active  part  in  the  management  of  public 
affairs.  St.  Luke  descrilics  the  whole  order  by  the 
collective  term  nptafiuripiov  (I-uke  xxii.  00;  Acts 
xxii.  5).  In  Matt.  xv.  2,  and  Heb.  xi.  2,  "  elders  " 
is  expressive  of  time  rather  than  office.  For  the  posi- 
tion of  the  elders  in  the  synagogue  and  the  Christian 
Church,  sec  Syn.u;o<;i- k,  11imioi>.     W.  L.  11. 

ELT2AD  D?*?**  [6W  <Uf.ru/tr]:  'EA«<f5: 
Elad),  a  descendant  of  Kphraim  (1  Chr.  vii.  21), 
but  whether  through  Shuthelah,  or  a  son  of  the 
patriarch  (the  second  Shuthelah  lieing  taken  as  a 
repetition  of  the  first,  and  Kzer  and  Ulead  as  his 
jrothcrs)  is  not  to  be  determined  (see  Uerthcau, 
Chronik,  p.  82). 

ELEA'LEH  (nb^btf  [tchi.'hir  GW  nt- 
cends,  Ges.]:  'EAfaA^j;  [Num.  lixd.  37,  Horn. 
E\*txkt)v,  Vat.  E\ta\r)fi;  Is.,  Alex.  *ka\i)tTty'] 
Ek'ilt),  a  place  on  the  east  of  Jor>.!.\n.  in  the  pas- 
toral country,  taken  possession  of  and  rebuilt  by 
the  tribe  of  Koulx-n  (Num.  xr.xii.  3,  37).  We  lose 
tight  of  it  till  the  time  of  Isaiah  suvi  -Jeremiah,  by 
both  of  whom  it  is  mentioned  as  a  Moabitc  town, 
and,  as  before,  in  close  connection  with  Hcshbon 
(la.  xv.  4,  xvi.  9;  Jer.  xlviii.  34).  The  extensive 
ruins  of  the  place  arc  still  to  Ihj  eeen,  l«earing  very 
nearly  their  ancient  name,  El-A'al,  ti'.mgh  with  a 
modern  signification,  »  the  high,"  a  little  men;  than 
a  mile  N.  of  Hcshbon.  It  stands  on  the  summit 
of  a  rounded  hill,  commanding  a  very  extended 
view  of  the  plain,  and  the  whole  of  the  southern 
Btlbi  (Ilurckh.  Syr.  p.  305;  Seetzen,  1854,  i.  407). 
It  is  from  this  commanding  situatkn  that  it  doubt- 
less derive*  its  name,  which,  like  many  other  names 
of  modern  Palestine,  is  as  near  an  approach  to  the 
ancient  sound  as  is  consistent  with  an  appropriate 

ELE  ASA  ('EAfeurd;  Alex.  AXxwra;  [Sin. 
ZKaffa']  L'lLs't),  a  place  at  which  Judas  Macca- 
iMruB  encamped  before  the  fatal  battle  with  llac- 
chides,  in  which  he  lost  his  life  (1  Mace.  ix.  5).  It 
was  apparently  not  far  from  Azotus  (comp.  15). 
Josephiik  {Ant.  xii.  11,  §  1)  has  llethzetho,  by 
which  he  elsewhere  renders  Hezeth.  lint  this  may- 
be but  a  corrupt  reading  of  Ilerzetha  or  Uctbzetha, 
which  is  found  in  some  MSS.  for  llerea  in  1  Mace. 
•  ix.  4.  Another  reading  is  Adasa,  where  Judas  had 
encamped  on  a  former  memorable  occasion  (vii.  40). 
It  is  singular  that  Bezcth  should  be  mentioned  in 
this  connection  also  (sec  ver.  19).  G. 

•  Some  have  proposed  to  change  the  reading  to 
'ASaad  (Keland,  Grotius),  but  no  such  reading  is 
actually  found.  According  to  Kwald  (Utsch.  Jsr. 
ii  2,  370  ff. )  the  place  must  be  sought  not  far 
north  of  Jerusalem.    See  Hiietschi  in  Herzog's 

,  ind  irptcfivrtpoi  tt)«  x«p« and  again  In  3 
L  8,  yipavffi*  an  1  vptaPirrtftot :  tho  second  term 
t!u  to  Uw  mm»  -  pal  authorities,  as  is  perhtps 
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Rtnl-Encykl.  iii.  750.  Judas  pursued  Racclida 
as  far  as  to  Azotus  (1  Mace.  ix.  15),  but  how  far  ha 
followed  him  before  approaching  this  place,  ana 
from  what  direction,  is  unknown.  II. 

ELE' AS  AH  (nCtt?VH  [GW  w/f]:  EAto 
ffd;  [Vat.  Efias'-]  EUisn).  1.  Son  of  Helez,  one  of 
the  descendants  of  Judah,  of  the  familv  of  Hezrot. 
(1  Chr.  ii.  39). 

2.  ('EAa«r<x;  Alex.  EAcura:  [1  Chr.  viii.  37 
Vat.  1a\aaaB\  ix.  43,  Vat.  Sin.  om.)|    Son  o# 
Kapha,  or  Kcphaiah;  a  descendant  of  Saul  througL 
Jonathan  and  Merib-baal  or  Mephiljoahcth  (1  <  hr. 
viii.  37,  ix.  43). 

This  name  is  elsewhere  rendered  in  the  A.  V. 

KI.ASAII. 

ELEA  ZAR  (-1;^?  [<:<*rt  hAp]  :  ea«*- 
£ap:  Eleuzar).  1.  Third  son  of  Aaron,  by  Hi- 
sheba,  daughter  of  Auimiuadab,  w  ho  was  descended 
from  Judah,  through  1'harez  {V.x.  vi.  23,  25;  xxviii. 
1;  for  his  descent  see  Gen.  xxxviii.  29,  xlvi.  12; 
Kuth  iv.  18,  20).  After  the  death  of  Nadab  and 
A bihu  without  children  (l>cv.  x.  1;  Num.  iii.  4). 
Kleazar  was  appointed  chief  over  the  principal  In- 
vites, to  have  the  oversight  of  those  who  hail  charge 
of  the  sanctuary  (Num.  iii.  32).  With  his  brother 
Ithamar  he  ministered  as  a  priest  during  tbeii 
father's  lifetime,  and  immediately  before  his  death 
was  invested  on  Mount  I  lor  with  the  sacred  gar- 
ments, as  the  successor  of  Aaron  in  the  office  of 
high-priest  (Num.  xx.  28).  One  of  his  first  duties 
was  in  conjunction  with  Moses  to  superintend  the 
census  of  the  people  (Num.  xxvi.  3).  He  also  as- 
sisted at  the  inauguration  of  Joshua,  and  at  the 
division  of  spoil  taken  from  the  Midianitcs  (Num. 
xxvii.  22,  xxxi.  21 ).  After  the  conquest  of  Canaan 
by  Joshua  he  took  jart  in  the  distribution  of  the 
land  (.Josh.  xiv.  1).  The  time  of  his  death  is  not 
mentioned  in  Scripture;  Josephus  says  it  took 
place  about  the  same  time  as  Joshua's,  25  year? 
after  the  death  of  Moses.  He  is  said  to  have  been 
buried  in  "  the  hill  of  1'hinehos  "  his  son  (Ges.  p 
200),  where  Josephus  savs  his  tomb  existed  (Ant 
v.  1,  §  29);  or  possibly  a  town  called  GHteath- 
I'hinehas  (Josh,  xxi  v.  33).  The  high -priesthood  ia 
said  to  have  remained  in  the  family  of  Kleazar  un- 
til the  time  of  Eli,  a  descendant  of  Ithamar,  into 
whose  family,  for  some  reason  unknown,  it  passed 
until  it  was  restored  to  the  family  of  Kleazar  in 
the  person  of  Zadok  (1  Sam.  ii.  27:  1  Chr.  vi.  8, 
xxiv.  3;  1  K.  ii.  27;  Joseph.  Ant.  viii.  1,  §  3*. 
[This  Kleazar  is  mentioned  1  Ksdr.  viii.  2;  Kcclua. 
xlv.  23.] 

2.  The  son  of  Abinadab,  of  the  "  hill  '*  (H 72?) 
of  Kirjath-jearim,  consecrated  by  the  people  of 
that  place  to  take  care  of  the  ark  after  its  return 
fr«m  the  Philistines  ( 1  Sam.  vii.  1 ). 

3.  [In  2  Sam.,  Kom.  Vat.  'EAraydV-]    The  sod 

of  Dodo  he  Ahohitc  (snrK~^  \  f.  f.  possibly* 
descendant  of  Ahoah  of  the  tribe  of  Benjamin  (1 
Chr.  viii.  4);  one  of  the  three  principal  mighty 
men  of  David's  army,  whose  exploits  are  recorded 
2  Sam.  xxiii.  9:  1  Chr.  xi.  12. 

4.  [In  1  Chr.  xxiii.  21,  Alex.  EAia(f<xp  ]  A 
Merarite  Invite,  son  of  Mahli,  and  grandson  of 
Merari.  He  is  mentioned  as  having  had  only 
daughters,  who  were  married  by  their  "  brethren  ■ 


Implied  in  the  term  x<ipa.  The  Identity  of  th» 
<rta  and  the  jrp*<r0vrrpoi  In  otn«r  p«v-j»A^ ,  I* 
1  Mace.  xii.  6,  compared  with  86. 
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cousins)  (1  Chr.  xxiii.  21,  22; 
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5.  [Rom.  Vat.  om.]  A  priest  who  took  part 
Ji  the  feast  of  dedication  under  Nehenuah  (Neh. 
lii.  42). 

6.  [In  1  Esdr.,  ' E\td(*poi ;  in  Err.,  Alex. 
EA<a£a:  Vulg.  Fiiezer.]  Uue  of  the  sons  of  Pa- 
rush;  an  Israelite  (i.  t.  a  layman)  who  had  mar- 
ried a  foreign  wife,  and  had  to  put  her  away  (Ezr. 
a.  25;  1  Esdr.  ix.  2fl).  v 

7.  Son  of  1'hinebaa  a  Invite  (Ezr.  viii.  33;  1 
Esdr.  viii.  03). 

•7  a.  ('EAadCopot:  Eleaznnu. )  One  of  the 
"  principal  men  and  learned,"  who  went  up  to 
Jerusalem  with  E/.ra  (1  Esdr.  viii.  43).  A. 

8.  Elkazak  ('EA«afo>;  [2  Mace.  viii.  23,  and] 
Joseph.  'E\tifoos'-  [lAt  'zirut,  KUmn]  ),  sur- 
named  Avaka.n  (1  Mace.  ii.  5,  Auapiv.  or  Avoir, 
and  so  Joseph,        xii.  G,  J  1 ;  0,  §  4.    In  1  .Mace,  i 


vi.  43,  the  common  reading  &  3.avaoav 


eitfw  r 


from  the  insertion  of  C  by  mistake  after  O,  or  from  1 
a  false  division  of  'Z\t<i£apos  Auap&v)-  The  fourth 
■on  of  Mattathias,  who  fell  by  a  noble  act  of  self- 
devotion  in  an  engagement  with  Antiochus  Eupa- 
tor,  n.  c.  164  (1  Mace.  vi.  43  ft".;  Joseph.  Ant.  xii. 
PJ,  §4;  B.J.  i.  1,  §5:  Aml.r.  <it  Offir.  Min. 
i.  40).  In  a  former  battle  with  Nicanor,  Eleazar 
was  appointed  by  Judas  to  read  44  tlie  holy  book  " 
before  the  attack,  and  the  watchword  in  the  tight 
—  44  the  help  of  God  "  —  was  his  own  name  (2 
Mace.  viii.  23). 

The  surname  is  probably  connected  with  Arab. 
kavara,  "to  pierce  an  animal  behind"  (Mich,  tub 
toe.).  This  derivation  seems  far  better  than  that 
of  Risiiger  (Ersch  u.  Gruher,  *.  r.)  from  Arab. 
kkataran,  "an  elephant-hide."  In  either  case  the 
title  is  derived  from  his  exploit. 

9.  A  distinguished  scrilic  {'E\td(apos  .  .  .  rwr 
KpwTtv&rruv  ypanfiartw,  2  Mace.  vi.  18)  of 
great  age,  who  suffered  martyrdom  during  the  per- 
secution of  Antiochus  Epiphaucs  (2  Mace.  vi.  18- 
31).  His  death  was  market]  by  singular  constancy 
and  heroism,  and  seems  to  have  produced  consider- 
able effect.  I-ater  traditions  embellished  tl>e  nar- 
rative by  representing  Eleazar  as  a  priest  ( J)t  Mace. 
5),  or  even  high-priest  (Grimm,  «</  Marc.  1.  c). 
He  was  also  distinguished  by  the  nobler  title  of 
44  the  pnto-tnartvr  of  the  old  covenant,"  44  the 
foundation  of  martyrdom "  (Chrys.  Horn.  3  in 
Mace.  iniU    Cf.  Ambr.  (U  JaaJt.  ii.  10). 

For  tlie  general  credibility  of  the  history  compare 
Grimm,  Frews  ul/rr  2  Mace.  vi.  18-vii.  in  Fxtg. 
llandb. ;  :dso  Ewald,  (Jtsch.  iv.  341,  032.  [Mac- 
C.vbkks.] 

The  name  Eleazar  ['E.\<d£apos]  in  3  Mace.  vi. 
ippcars  to  have  been  borrowed  from  this  Antio- 
thian  martyr,  a*  belonging  to  one  weighed  down 
by  age  and  suffering  and  yet  44  hel|»ed  by  (iod." 
(For  the  name  comp.  Lazaku.s,  Luke  xvi.  PJ-25.) 

10.  ['f.A.*d(apot'-  Fieaziru*.]  The  father  of 
laeon,  aiulmsador  from  Judas  Maccabaus  to  Home. 
|1  Mace  viii.  17.) 

11.  The  son  of  Ehud,  three  generations  above 
Joecpb,  the  husband  of  the  Virgin  Mary  (Matt.  i. 

is).  a  F.  W. 

ELEAZU  JtUS  CE\«dV»/3oi;  Alex.  EAuun- 
iot:  [Ald.'EAid'fttw^oj;  \Vechel(l.V.t7),  "E'f^oir 
10*:]  Fliasib),  1  Esdr.  ix.  24.  [Ki.ia.hiiih.  J  It 
■  dilficult  to  see  where  the  translators  of  the  A.  V. 
|ct  the  fonn  of  this  name  tliere  given. 

•  The  fan  in  the  Bishops  Bible  and  the  Gene- 
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is  Eliazurus,  which  differs  Li  but  • 
single  letter  from  tlie  reading  of  two  of  the  edi- 
tions noted  above.  It  may  have  easily  arisen  fruir 
a  misprint  in  one  of  the  early  editions  derived  from 
the  Aldinc.  A. 

*  ELECT  LADY,  THE  (l«Attr*  Ktpia: 
tkcta  tlomin  i),  2  Johu,  1.  [John,  Second  and 
Tiiihi>  ErisTi.K.j*  ok.] 

EL  ELO'HE    IS  RAEL    PnVtf  b*t 

S*7tT*  =  Aliuiijhly  [Miglttgont],  Cotl  tf  Israel- 

Kal  iirfKtxAtaaro  rbv  dtbv  '\apai\\-  Forimimum 
/hum  /«/■(«/),  the  name  l»esto\ved  by  .lacol)  on  the 
altar  which  he  erected  facing  the  city  of  Shechem, 
in  the  piece  of  cultivated  land  upon  which  lie  hat 
pitched  his  tent,  and  which  he  afterwards  purchased 
from  the  Hene-llaiuor  (Gen.  xxxiii.  1U,  2 J). 

•  ELEMENTS.  The  expression  "  the  element* 
of  the  world,"  to  «rroix*»a  toD  koV^ov,  in  Gal. 
iv.  :j  ("even  so  we,  when  we  were  children,  were  in 
bond:ige  under  the  elements  of  the  world;  "  'iiij>. 
ver.  y,  and  Col.  ii.  8,  20,  where  crroix«<a  is  traus- 
lated  rwlimtnU),  has  received  a  wide  diversity  of 
interpretations,  which  cannot  be  here  specified. 
(See  Meyer,  in  U>c.)  It  ap|iears  to  refer  particu- 
larly to  the  outward  observances  and  burdensome 
rites  common  to  Jewish  and  heathen  worship  (see 
Gal.  iv.  1»,  10,  and  Col.  ii.  2D-2-M,  and  Monging 
to  a  very  imperfect  state  of  religious  knowledge, 
—  "the  rudiments"  or  " elementary  discipline  of 
the  world,"  "  weak  and  beggarly,"  in  coutrist  with 
the  spirituality,  renovating  power,  and  enlight- 
ened freedom  of  Christianity.  A. 

E'LEPH  r\h$ll=ihc  Ox:  ZtKrjHiy,  .Ylex. 
2ri\aAf<p  —  both  by  including  the  pm cling  name: 
FlejJi),  one  of  the  towns  nllott.tl  t..  U-nj  imin,  and 
named  next  to  .leru^dein  i.Io>h.  xviii.  2X).  lne 
signification  of  the  name  may  In-  t.ikm  as  an  indi- 
cation of  the  pstxtoral  pursuits  ol  iU  inhabitauU. 
The  LXX.  reail  Zclah  and  Eleph  as  one  name,  pos- 
sibly owing  to  the  "  and  "  between  tlicm  having  l>een 
drop[ied;  but  if  this  is  done,  the  numU-rof  U  cities 

cannot  be  made  up.    The  l'eshilo  has  Ji>.^^ 

GeMro,  for  Eleph ;  but  what  the  origin  of  this  can 
be  is  not  obvious.  G. 

ELEPHANT.  The  word  does  not  occur  in 
the  text  of  the  canonical  Scriptures  of  A.  V.,  but 
is  found  as  the  marginal  reading  to  Hr/,,  iiu>th,  in, 
Job  xl.  15.  "FlrphanW  trtth  "  is  the  marginal 
reading  for  44  iivry  "  in  1  K.  x.  22:  2  Chr.  ix.  21. 
Elephant*,  however,  are  repeatedly  mentioned  in 
the  1st  and  2d  books  of  Maccal>ees,  as  being  used 
in  warfare.  The  way  in  which  they  were  used  in 
battle,  and  the  method  of  exciting  them  to  fight,  is 
descrilied  in  the  nth  chap,  of  1  Mace.  For  the 
meaning  of  Jir/it  iwtth,  see  Ui.iiKMoiii.    For  the 

meaning  of  E^^f*",  see  Ivouv.        W.  I). 

ELEUTHEROPOLIS  (EA»i,<M»oAit, 

tht  jrrt  city),  a  town  of  southern  1'aiestine,  sit- 
uates at  the  foot  of  the  hills  of  Judah,  on  the  bor- 
ders of  the  great  plain  of  I'hilistia.  It  is  about 
25  miles  from  Jeru*;ilem  on  the  road  to  Gaza.  It 
is  not  mentioned  in  Scripture;  but  it  liecame  in 
the  early  centuries  of  the  Christian  era  one  of  the 
most  important  and  flourishing  towns  in  the  coun- 
try. Its  ancient  name  was  luteal,™  (Bairoy4r 
ffpa.  the  Jhnue  of  thibra  ur  (iabratl),  which  tint 
in  the  writings  of  Ptolemy  iu  tie  beginning 
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•f  the  2d  century  (ch.  xvi.V  Josephus  refers  to  a 
large  village  called  Bf>rapit  (in  Kufinus'a  copy 
Bityafipis)  in  this  region,  which  may  he  tlie  same 
(B.  J.  iv.  8,  §  1 ).  It  u  found  in  the  Peutingcr 
Tables  as  Bttoy.tbri  (Keland,  /V.  p.  421).  It* 
new  name,  Eleutheropolis,  first  occurs  upon  coins 
in  the  time  of  the  emperor  Septimius  Se\erus  (a.  i». 
202-3;  1-lcklicl.  iii.  488).  That  eui|»eror  during 
his  visit  to  Palestine  conferred  important  privileges 
on  several  cities,  and  this  was  one  of  the  number. 
Eusehius  is  the  first  writer  who  mentions  Eleuthe- 
ropolis  (Oiu)in.  s.  v.),  which  was  in  his  time  the 
capital  of  a  large  province.  It  was  the  seat  of  a 
bishop,  and  was  so  well  known  that  he  made  it  the 
central  point  in  .Southern  Palestine  from  which  the 
positions  of  more  than  20  other  towns  were  deter- 
mined. Epiphanius,  the  well-known  writer,  was 
born  in  a  village  three  miles  from  the  city,  in  the 
beginning  of  the  4th  century,  and  is  often  called  an 
Eleutheropolitan  (Kcland,  pp.  751,  752).  In  the 
year  a.  d.  706,  little  more  than  a  century  aud  a 
half  after  the  Saracenic  conquest,  Eleutheropolis 
was  razed  to  the  ground,  and  left  completely 
desolate.  The  Greek  language  now  gave  place  to 
the  Arabic;  and  this  city  lost  its  proud  name,  and 
its  prouder  rank  together  (Peland,  p.  987).  Like 
so  many  other  cities,  the  old  name,  which  had 
probably  never  been  lost  to  the  peasantry,  was  re- 
vived among  writers;  and  we  thus  find  Biiycbtrin, 
or  some  form  like  it,  constantly  in  use  after  the  8th 
century.  In  the  12th  century  the  Crusaders  found 
the  place  in  ruins,  and  built  a  fo-trej*  on  the  old 
foundations;  the  remains  of  which,  akI  the  chapel 
connected  with  it,  still  exist.  After  the  battle  of 
Ilattin,  Ii<  it  .fibrin,  for  such  is  its  Arabic  name, 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Saracens.  It  was  retaken 
by  King  Richard  of  England,  but  it  was  finally 
captured  by  Hi  bars  (see  Will.  Tvr.  14,  22;  Jac.  dc 
Vit.  in  Gtsta  I),  i",  pp.  1070.  107 1 ;  liohaeddin,  17/. 
$<tl>ul  p.  220).  It  has  since  crumbled  to  ruin 
under  the  blight  of  Mohammedan  rule. 

Several  curious  traditions  have  found  a  44  local 
habitation  "  at  lUit  Jibrin.  One  places  here  tlw 
miraculous  fountain  which  sprang  from  the  jaw- 
bone Samson  wielded  with  such  success  against 
the  Philistines  (Anton.  Mart.  //in.  30,  32). 

The  modern  village  contains  some  50  or  00 
houses.  It  is  situated  in  a  little  nook,  in  the  side 
of  a  long  green  valley.  The  ancient  ruins  are  of 
considerable  extent :  they  consist  of  the  remains  of 
a  strong  fortress  standing  within  an  irregular  in- 
closure  encompassed  by  a  massive  wall.  A  great 
part  of  this  outer  wall  is  completely  ruinous;  but 
the  north  side,  w  hich  skirts  the  bank  of  the  valley, 
is  still  several  feet  high.  The  inclosure  is  about 
600  It.  in  diameter.  The  fortress  is  about  200  ft. 
square,  and  is  of  a  much  Later  date  than  the  outer 
wall;  an  Arabic  inscription  over  the  gateway  bears 
the  date  a.  it.  !K»8  (a.  i>.  1551).  Along  its  south 
side  are  the  walls  and  |«irt  of  the  groined  roof  of  a 
fine  old  chapel  —  the  same,  doubtless,  which  was 
milt  by  the  Crusaders. 

The  valley,  on  the  side  of  which  the  ruins  of 
Eleuthero|¥ilis  lie,  runs  up  among  the  hills  for  two 
miles  or  more  south -by -east.  On  each  side  of  it 
we  low  ridges  of  soft  limestone,  which  rises  here 
and  there  in  white  bare  crowns  over  the  dark 
shrut*.  In  these  ridges  ore  some  of  the  most 
-etnarkable  caverns  in  Palestine.  They  are  found 
together  in  clusters,  and  form  subterranean  villages. 
Borne  are  rectangular,  100  a.  and  more  in  length, 
trltb  smooth  walls  and  lofty  arched  roofs.  Others 


are  lieU-shaped  —  from  40  to  70  ft.  in  diameter,  hj 
nearly  00  ft.  in  height  —  all  connected  together  by 
arched  doorways  and  winding  subtenanean  pas- 
sages. A  few  are  entirely  dark;  but  most  of  then 
are  lighted  by  a  circular  aj>crture  at  the  top.  Tbey 
occur  at  short  intervals  along  loth  sides  of  the 
whole  valley;  and  the  writer  also  saw  them  at  sev- 
eral  other  neighboring  villages.  We  learn  from 
history  that  the  Iduma-aus  [Eihjmitka]  came, 
during  the  Iiahvlouish  Captivity,  and  occupied  the 
greater  part  of  southern  Palestine.  Jerome  sayr 
they  inhabited  the  whole  country  extending  from 
Eleutheropolis  to  Petra  and  Elah;  and  that  ti«y 
dictlt  in  oivts  —  preferring  them  both  on  account 
of  their  security,  and  their  coolness  during  the  heat 
of  summer  ( C«ww*.  in  Obad.).  These  remarkable 
caves,  therefore,  were  doubtless  the  work  of  the 
Iduma-ans.  (Sec  ll<indbt.*>k  fur  Syria  and  Pidt*- 
tine,  p.  255  tf. ;  Robinson's  Biblical  litstarchtt, 
2d  ed.  ii.  23,  57  ff.)  J.  I-  P. 

ELEUTHERUS  fEXfrtcpot),  a  river  of 
Syria  mentioned  in  1  Mace.  xi.  7,  xii.  30.  In  early 
ages  it  was  a  noted  border  stream.  According  to 
Strabo  it  Bejiarated  Syria  from  Phoenicia  (xvi.753). 
and  formed  the  northern  limit  of  Ccele-Syria.  .lose- 
phus  informs  us  that  Antony  gave  Cleojatra  "the 
cities  that  were  within  the  river  Elcutherus,  as  far 
as  Egypt,  except  Tyre  and  Sidon  "  (Ant.  xv.  4,  §  1 : 
B.  J.'l  18,  §  5).  A  careful  examination  of  the 
passages  in  Num.  xxxiv.  8-10  and  Ez.  xlvii.  15- 
17,  and  a  comparison  of  them  with  the  features  of 
the  country,  hail  the  present  writer  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  tli is  river  also  formed,  for  so  far,  the  north- 
ern border  of  the  44  Promised  Ijmd  "  (  Five  Yean 
in  Damatcu*,  it.  354  f. ).  Pliny  says  that  at  a  cer- 
tain season  of  the  year  it  swarmed  with  tortoises 
(ix.  10). 

Of  the  identity  of  the  Eleutherus  with  the  mod- 
ern Xtihr-eUKtbir,  44  Great  River."  there  cannot 
1*  a  doubt.  Its  highest  source  is  at  the  northeast- 
ern base  of  Lebanon ;  it  sweeps  round  the  northern 
end  of  the  range,  through  the  opening  called  in 
Scripture  44  the  entrance  of  llamath  "  (Num.  xxxiv. 
8);  and,  after  receiving  several  small  tributaries 
from  the  heights  of  I-cbanon,  it  falls  into  the  Med- 
iterrane.-.n,  about  18  miles  north  of  Tripolis.  It 
still  forms  the  boundary  l*tween  the  provinces  of 
Akkt'tr  and  J-J/iun.  During  sunimor  and  autumn 
it  is  but  a  small  stream,  easily  forded ;  but  in  win- 
ter it  swells  into  a  large  and  rapid  river. 

J.  L.  P. 

•  ELEU'ZAI  (3  syl.)  is  the  reading  of  the 
A.  V.  ed.  1611  in  1  Chr.  xii.  5  for  Eixzai.  A. 

ELHA'NAN  (]2nbS  [Godtchois  yrnci'tu]: 
'EAcapaV;  [in  1  Chr.,  Vnt.  EAAay:]  Adtudntut). 
1.  A  distinguished  warrior  in  the  time  of  King 
David,  who  jierforoied  a  memorable  exploit  against 
the  Philistines,  though  in  what  tliat  exploit  exactly 
consisted,  and  who  the  hero  himself  was,  it  is  not 
easy  to  determine. 

(1.)  2  Sam.  xxi.  10  says  that  he  was  the  4-  son  of 
Jaare  Oregim  the  Hethlehemite,"  and  that  he  44  slew 
Goliath  the  Gittitc,  the  staff  of  whose  spear  was 
like  a  weaver's  beam."  Here,  in  the  A.  V.  tlx 
words  44  the  brother  of "  are  inserted,  to  bring  tin 
passage  into  agreement  with, 

(2.)  1  Chr.  xx.  5,  which  states  that  44  Elhamui 
son  of  Jair  (or  .laor),  slew  Ijihmi,  the  brother  a 
Goliath  the  Gittitc,  the  staff  of  whose  »pear,"  *e 

Of  these  two  statements  the  latter  is  pr-babl? 
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Js*  more  correct  —  the  differences  between  them 
being  much  smaller  in  the  original  than  in  Kngliah. 
We  must  refer  the  reader  to  the  Hebrew  for  the 
comparison  of  the  two,"  the  discrepancies  in  which 
are  not  greater  than  those  known  to  exist  in  other 
corrupt  jiassages,  but  the  following  are  the  grounds 
of  our  decision. 

(a.)  The  word  Orrtjim  exists  twice  in  the  verse 
in  Samuel,  first  as  a  proper  name,  and  again  at  the 
end  —  "  weavers."  The  former  has  prol>ab]y  lieen 
taken  in  by  an  early  traiiscril  er  from  the  latter, 
i.  e.  from  the  next  line  of  the  MSS.  To  the  end 
of  the  verse  it  certainly  belongs,  since  it  is  found 
in  the  parallel  passage  of  Chron.,  and  also  fotms 
part  of  what  seems  to  have  Is-en  a  proverbial  de- 
scription of  (ioliath  (eomp.  1  Sam.  xvii.  7).  The 
chance*  are  very  much  against  the  same  word  —  • 
and  that  not  a  common  one  —  forming  part  of  one 
Terse  in  two  capacities. 

(It.)  The  statement  in  2  Sam.  xxi.  19  is  in  con- 
tradiction to  the  narrative  of  1  Sam.  xvii.,  accord- 
ing to  which  Goliath  the  Gittite  was  killed  by 
David.*  True,  Kwald  (Ht/ih.  iii.  91,  92)  —  from 
the  fact  that  David's  antagonist  is,  with  only  3  ex- 
ceptions (one  of  them  in  Uic  doubtful  verses,  xvii. 
12-32),  called  -the  Philistine,"  and  for  other  lin- 
guistic reasons  —  has  suggested  that  Klhanan  was 
the  real  victor  of  Goliath,  and  that  after  David  be- 
came king  the  name  of  (ioliath  was  attached  to  the 
nameless  champion  whom  he  killed  in  his  youth. 
But  against  this  is  the  fart  that  < ioliath  is  named 
Mirice  in  1  Sain.  xvii.  and  xxi.  —  thrice  only  though 
't  be;  and  also  that  Klh  man's  exploit,  from  its  |»o- 
sition  lx>th  in  Samuel  and  in  (  hroniclcs,  and  from 
other  indications,  took  iJace  Late  in  David's  reign 
tod  when  he  had  Iteen  mo  long  king  and  so  long  re- 
nowned, that  all  the  brilliant  feats  of  his  youth 
mutt  have  been  I  roiight  to  light,  ami  well  known 
to  his  people.  It  Ls  recorded  as  the  hist  but  one  in 
the  series  of  encounters  of  what  seems  to  have  lieen 
the  closing  struggle  with  the  Philistines.  It  was 
to  late  that  David  had  acquired  among  his  warriors 
the  fond  title  of  "  the  light  of  Israel  "  (  2  Sam.  xxi. 
17),  and  that  his  nephew  Jonathan  was  old  enough 
to  perform  a  feat  rivalling  that  of  bis  illustrious 
uncle  years  before.  It  was  certainly  alter  David 
was  made  king,  for  he  goes  down  to  the  tight,  not 

with  his  "young  men  "  (*"?5?2V  as  when  he  was 
leading  his  lwuid  during  Saul's  life,  but  with  his 

m  servants  "  v*"T27  .  literally  his  "  slaves,"  a  term 
almost  strictly  reserved  for  the  subjects  of  a  king. 
The  vow  of  his  guard,  on  one  of  these  occasions, 
that  it  should  Ik?  his  List  apjiearance  in  the  field, 
•hows  that  it  must  have  been  after  the  great  Am- 
monite war,  in  which  David  himself  had  led  the 
host  to  the  storming  of  Kabbah  (2  Sam.  xii.  29). 
It  may  have  been  between  this  last  event  and  the 


o  It  will  be  found  fully  examined  In  Kennicott's 
Diurrtation,  p.  78. 

f>  •  This  statement  assumes  that  the  two  passages  re- 
ferred to  must  relate  to  thu  same  occurrence.  On  that 
vant  see  remarks  in  the  addition  under  David,  note,  j 

654.  Mr.  Deutsch  In  his  art.  on  "  Klhanan  "  (Kit-  I 
lo's  Cyel.  of  Bibl.  Literature,  3d  ed.)  deal*  with  tho  | 
|oestion  as  one  of  textual  emendation  H. 

e  Nothing  can  bo 
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battle  with  Absalom  beyond  Jordan,  though  there 
are  other  obvious  reasons  why  Dav  id  stayed  within 
the  walls  of  Mahanaim  on  that  occasion. 

On  the  whole,  therefore,  though  the  question  hi 
Inset  with  difficulties,  the  just  conclusion  appears 
to  be  that  the  reading  in  Chronicles  is  the  more 
correct  one,  according  to  which  Klhanan  is  the  son 
of  Jair.^  and  slew  Lachmi  the  brother  of  (  ioliath. 

Jerome  in  his  Qtursl.  Iltbr.  on  lioth  passages  — 
he  does  not  state  whether  from  ancient  tradition  ot 
not  —  translates  Klhanan  into  A'lnxl  itus,  and  adds 
jiliui  adtu*  jjolymitariu*  litthlthtiiiittt  —  u  the  son 
of  a  wood,  a  weaver,  a  ltethlehemitc."  Adeoda- 
tus,  he  says,  is  David,  which  he  proves  not  only  by 
arguments  drawn  from  the  meaning  of  each  of  the 
aliove  words,  but  also  from  the  statement  in  the 
concluding  verse  of  the  record  that  all  these  gianta 
44  fell  by  the  hand  of  David  and  by  the  hand  of  his 
servants,"  and  as  Klhanan  slew  Goliath,  Klhanan 
must  lie  David. 

2.  [IJltlunvm,  Kick-man.]  The  son  of  Dodo 
of  Bethlehem,  one  of  44  the  thirty "  of  David's 
guard,  and  named  first  on  the  list  (2  Sam.  xxiii. 
21;  1  Chr.  xi.  2G).  See  Kennicott's  Dissertatum, 
p.  179. 

'Hie  same  name  is  also  found  with  Baal  sulwti- 
tuted  for  Kl,  —  Baal-iianan.  (Comp.  Bkem- 
ai>.\.)  G. 

[r/scen/,  iht  itim,  and  concr.  thu 
hiyhttl,  Ges.]:  'HAf ;  [Vat.  Alex.  Ha(i;J  'HA«1, 
Joseph. :  Utli\  was  descended  from  Aaron  through 
Ithainar,  the  youngest  of  his  two  surviving  sons 
i  Uv.  x.  1,  2,  12),  as  ap|iear*  from  the  fact  that 
Abiathar,  w  ho  was  certainly  a  lineal  descendant  of 
Kli  (1  K.  ii.  27),  had  a  son,  Ahimelech,  who  is  cx- 
presslv  stated  to  have  l>ecn  44  of  the  sons  of  Itha- 
inar "  (1  Chr.  xxiv.  3;  cf.  2  Sam.  viii.  17).  With 
this  accords  the  circumstance  that  the  names  of 
Kli  and  his  successors  in  the  high-priesthood  up  to, 
and  including,  Abiath  u,  are  not  to.m<!  in  the  gen- 
ealogy of  Ueazar  (I  Chr.  vi.  4-1'j;  a.  Kzr.  vii. 
l-.">>.  As  tlie  history  makes  :io  n  en'.ion  of  any 
high-priest  of  the  line  of  lttr.tir.ir  ly-jon  Kli,  he  is 
generally  sup|>ONcd  to  have  |\i"»  4,i>r  fir.U  of  that 
line  who  held  the  otfiee.  'Fa'«  up  jtpu  toottjf 
[apxt*fx^(Tvyrjv\  vapaKa'M/T  is r  J-«se;»n.  AiU.  viii. 
1,  $  •!.)  I-  it jiii  him,  his  s*\is  h  .v-.ig  died  l>efore 
him,  it  ap]>ears  to  have  i  to  ni»  grandson, 

Ahitub  (1  Sam.  xiv.  .'!;  Jor.'phu«.  !io»vcver,  sayi 
♦tjvft'm/v  Si  Kad  ttp'«T>,  Tf  'J  varp&v  out&» 

napaKtxopV^Tos  8ia  to  yr>*:,  Ant.  v.  11,  §  2), 
and  it  certa  nly  remained  in  [iir  frmny  till  Abiathar, 
the  grandson  of  Ahitub,  v.as  thrust  out  from 
being  priest  unto  the  I  •  rd  "  by  Solomon  for  hie 
share  in  Adoiiijah's  reU ilioti  (1  K.  ii.  2tJ,  27,  i.  7), 
and  the  high-priesthood  pissed  hack  again  to  the 
family  of  IJeazar  in  the  'arson  of  /.adok  (1  K.  ii. 
35).  How  the  otlice  ever  came  into  the  younger 
branch  of  the  house  of  Aaron  we  are  not  informed, 
though  there  Ls  reason  to  sup|N«*e  that  its  doing  so 
was  sanctioned  by  God  (1  Sam.  ii.  30).    Its  return 


Va'or  (^^2)  is  used  almost  invariably  for  David's  ' 
Wicwers  up  to  tha  death  of  Saul,  and  then  at  once 

fea  term  cnanfes,  and  Ebtd  a  "  slave,"  is  as  j 


exclusively  employed.  Even  AhsalomV  pr..pla  go  by 
the  former  uair.e.  This  will  he  evi>-  ;  'j  *ny  one 
who  will  look  into  the  quotations  r.id- .  '  .e  word* 
in  that  most  instructive  boon,  T  ie  Ln  .l-  ^tu  ju  i  He- 
r  up  CunoTi/anre. 

i  Kvrald  has  overrome  thr  d'Jflculty  of  tho  two  dis- 
crepant passages  by  a  curiou/.  m  luetic  process.  Vrom 
Jhrouiclcs  ho  accepts  tl.c  aame  '  Jair,"  but  rejana 
^Lahmi,  the  brother  of    From  Samuel  1 

Ch«  ltathlnhauilUi.0  and  n>in»U  "  Orwrim." 
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ELIAB 


to  the  elder  brunch  was  one  part  of  tbe  punishment 
which  had  been  denounced  against  Eli  during  his 
lifetime,  for  his  culpable  negligence  in  contenting 
himself  with  mere  verbal  reprimand  (1  Sam.  ii.  22- 
25)  instead  of  active  paternal  and  judicial  restraint 
(iii.  13),  when  bis  sons,  by  their  rapacity  and  li- 
centiousness, profaned  the  priesthood,  and  brought 
the  rites  of  religion  into  abhorrence  among  the 
people  (1  Sam.  ii.  27-36,  with  1  K.  ii  27;.  An- 
other part  of  the  same  sentence  (ver.  31-33  >  ap- 
pears to  have  been  taking  effect  in  the  reign  of 
David,  when  we  read,  that  "  there  were  more  chief 
men  found  of  tbe  suns  of  Eleazar  than  of  the  song 
of  Itbamar,"  sixteen  of  the  former,  and  only  eight 
of  the  latter  (1  Chr.  xxiv.  4).  Notwithstanding 
this  one  great  blemish,  tbe  character  of  Eli  is 
marked  by  eminent  piety,  as  shown  by  his  meek 
submission  to  the  divine  judgmeut  (1  Sam.  iii. 
18),  and  his  supreme  regard  for  the  ark  of  God 
(iv.  18).  In  addition  to  the  office  of  high-priest 
he  held  that  of  judge,  being  the  immediate  prede- 
cessor of  his  pupil  Samuel  (1  Sam.  vii.  0,  15-17), 
the  last  of  the  judges.  Tbe  length  of  time  dur- 
ing which  he  judged  Israel  is  given  as  40  years  in 
our  present  Hebrew  copies,  whereas  the  EXX.  make 
it  20  years  UUoatr  *ttj,  1  Sam.  iv.  18).  It  has 
been  suggested  in  explanation  of  the  discrepancy, 
that  he  was  *<nV  judge  for  20  years,  after  having 
been  co  judge  with  Samson  for  20  years  (Judg.  xvi. 
31).  He  died  at  the  advanced  age  of  98  years  (1 
Sam.  iv.  15),  overcome  by  the  disastrous  intelli- 
gence that  the  ark  of  (iod  had  been  taken  in  Iwittlc 
by  tbe  Philistines,  who  had  also  slain  bis  sous 
liophui  and  Phinchas.  [Aiuatmak;  Elkazak; 
Ithamaii]  (See  Eightfoot's  H'vrkt,  vol.  i.  pp. 
63,  907,  fob  I»nd.  1084;  Sclden,  dt  Sucrt**.  in 
rontif.  //* Or.  lib.  i.  cap.  4.)  T.  T.  I*. 

•  Stanley  {Jnrith  Church,  i.  421  ff.)  has  drawn 
a  touching  picture  of  the  circumstances  of  Eli's  sad 
"  In  the  evening  of  the  same  day  [on  which 
Philistines  defeated  the  Hebrews]  there  rushed 
through  the  vale  of  Shiloh  a  youth  from  the  camp, 
one  of  the  active  tril  e  of  Henjamin,  —  his  clothes 
ton)  asunder,  and  his  hair  sprinkled  with  dust,  as 
the  two  oriental  signs  of  grief  and  dismay.  A  loud 
wail,  like  that  which  on  tbe  announcement  of  any 
great  calamity  rims  through  all  Eastern  towns, 
rang  through  the  streets  of  the  expectant  city.  Tbe 
*ged  high-priest  was  sitting  in  his  usual  place 
beside  the  gate-way  of  tbe  sanctuary.  He  caught 
the  cry;  be  asked  the  tidings.  He  heard  the  de- 
feat of  the  army :  be  beard  tbe  death  of  his  two 
tons;  be  beard  the  capture  of  tbe  Ark  of  God.  It 
waa  this  last  tidings,  'when  mention  was  made 
i»f  the  Ark  of  (iod,'  that  broke  the  old  man's  heart, 
lie  fell  from  bis  scat  and  died  in  tbe  fall."  IE 

ELI'AB  (2S^S  [f„W  i*  father]:  'EAidjB: 
Elinb).  1.  Son  of  llelon  ami  leader  of  the  tril* 
of  Zebulun  at  the  time  of  the  census  in  the  wilder- 
ness of  Sinai  (Num.  i.  9,  ii.  7,  vii.  24,  2;>,  x.  10). 

2.  A  1,'emVnitc,  son  of  Pallu  or  1'hallu,  whose 
family  was  one  of  the  principal  in  the  tribe;  and 
lather  or  progenitor  of  Haitian  and  Abiram,  the 
nadcrs  in  the  revolt  against  .Moses  (Num.  xxvi.  8. 
9,  xvi.  1,  12;  Deut.  xi.  0).  Eliab  had  another  son 
earned  Nksiiiki.,  and  the  record  of  Num.  xxvi.  is 
•aterrupUjd  expressly  to  admit  a  statement  regard - 
npr  hi*  sons. 

3.  [In  2  Chr.,  Vat.  E\*av]  One  of  David's 
trcthm,  the  eldest  of  the  family  (1  Chr.  ii.  13;  1 


ELIA1I 

married  her  second  cousin  Rehoboum,  and  lure  Ida 
three  children  (2  Chr.  xi.  18):  although,  taking 
into  account  the  length  of  the  reigns  of  David  and 
Solomon,  it  is  difficult  not  to  suspect  that  the  word 
"daughter"  is  here  used  in  the  less  strict  scum 
of  granddaughter  or  descendant.  In  1  Chr.  xxrii. 
18,  we  find  mention  of  "  Elihu,  of  the  brethren  of 

David,"  as  "ruler"  n*2}\  or  "prince"  C^Z?) 
of  tbe  tribe  of  Judah.  According  to  tbe  ancient 
Hebrew  tradition  preserved  by  Jerome  ( QturtL 
Htbr.  ad  Joe.),  this  Elihu  was  identical  with  Eliab. 
•'  Brethren  "  is  however  ofteu  used  in  the  sense  of 
kinsmen,  e.  g.  1  Chr.  xii.  2. 

4.  [In  1  Chr.  xv.  18.  FA.»  EAi0a:  FA."  VaU 
EAiafla]    A  Unite  in  the  time  of  David,  who  was 

both  a  "  porter "  (~l3ptT.  Sitter,  i.  e.  a  door- 
keeper) and  a  musician  on  the  "  psalterv  "  (1  Chr. 
xv.  18,  20,  xvi.  5). 

5.  [EA.  EArta/)  ]  One  of  the  warlike  Gad  its 
leaders  who  came  over  to  David  when  he  was  in 
the  wilderness  taking  refuge  from  Saul  (1  Chr. 
xii.  9). 

6.  An  ancestor  of  Samuel  the  Prophet ;  a  Ko- 
hathite  Invite,  son  of  Nahath  (1  Chr.  vi.  27,  Heb. 
12).  In  the  other  statements  of  the  genealogy  this 
name  appears  fo  he  given  as  El.tiiu  (1  Sam.  i.  1) 
and  Ei.ikl  (I  Chr.  vi.  34.  Heb.  19). 

7.  [Sin.  Eva£:  tmm.\  Son  of  NathanaeL,  one 
of  tbe  forefathers  of  Judith,  and  therefore  belonging 
to  the  tribe  of  Simeon  (Jud.  viii.  1). 


ELI'ADA  (2"^-  {Gvd  kmtn\  :  EAieW 
[Vat.  Eiri5a«],  and  re|>eated,  EaaKtfxad  [Vat. 
-Afi-] ;  Chr.  "EAioid;  [Vat.  EAt.Ja:]  Alex.  EAic&V 
J-.fiwhi,  Elinila).  1.  Une  of  Havid's  sons;  accord- 
ing to  the  lists,  the  youngest  but  one  of  tbe  family 
Iwrii  to  him  after  his  establishment  in  Jerusalem 
(2  Sam.  v.  10;  1  Chr.  iii.  8).  From  the  latter 
passage  it  appears  that  he  was  the  son  of  a  wife 
and  not  of  a  concubine.  In  another  list  of  David's 
family  we  find  the  name  lUiada  changed  to  liecliada, 
Rial  being  substituted  lor  El.  the  false  god  for  the 
true  (1  Chr.  xiv.  7).  What  significance  there  may 
l>e  in  this  change  it  is  impossible  to  say;  at  any 
rate  the  present  is  tbe  only  instance  occurring,  and 
even  there  Eliada  is  found  in  one  Heb.  MS.,  also 
in  tbe  LXX.  and  Syr.  versions.  [Hekuada.] 
The  name  appears  to  lie  omitted  by  Josephus  is 
his  list  of  David's  familv  (Ant.  vii.  3,  §  3). 

2.  ['EAutfid;  Vat.  EAe.Sa:  JM.uLt}.  A  mighty 

man  of  war  (Vn  -*3?),  a  Uenjanutc,  who  led 
200,000  of  his  tril*  to  tbe  army  of  Jehoshmpha* 
(2  Chr.  xvii.  17). 

ELI'ADAH  <  '-";;V"s:  [W  AWs]:  [Kom. 
VaLom.;]  AI.  i  EA.o5af:  J  l>  «i» ).  apjarently  an 
Aramite  of  Zol»ah ;  rather  of  l.'ezon  tlie  captain  of 
a  marauding  band  which  aunojed  Solomon  (1  K. 
xi.  23). 

ELI'ADAS  (  EAm5di:  AiWm),  1  Esdr.  ii 

(28.  [El.IOh.NAI.] 

ELI'ADUN  CHAioJowS:  [Vat.  EtAiolW; 
Alex.  EAiaooi/y;  Aid.  'HAiaSorv : J  Vulg.  omiU) 
1  Esdr.  v.  58.    Possibly  altered  from  Hk-n  vdad. 

ELI'AH    (H'^M    [Gi*J-.hhvrnh]  :  Klia) 

E  ('Ep.'a;  [>'at.]  Alex.  HA«o;  [Aid. 'HA/af.]).  i 
Denjamite;  one  of  the  sous  of  Jeroham,  and  a  chin 

man  (trrf-\  literally  «  head  ")  of  the  tril  e  (I  Chi 


ir«.  6\  xvii.  13,  28).    His  daughter  Abihail  |  viii.  27). 
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8.  CHfdai  [Vat.  FA.  Hasio-])  One  of  the  Bene- 
ihnx  [tons  of  Elim] ;  an  Lvaelite  (»'.  e.  a  layniau) 
b  the  times  of  lira,  who  had  married  a  foreign 
wife  (Exr.  x.  20). 

This  name  is  accurately  Elijah,  and  the  trans- 
lators of  the  A.  V.  have  so  expressed  it,  not  only 
ui  the  name  of  the  prophet  (most  frequently  spelt 
with  a  final  u),  but  in  another  case  (Ezr.  x.  21). 
[Elijah.] 

ELI'AHBA  (S2rrbs  [whom  God  hidti] : 
[2  Sam.,]  'Zpatroo  ;  [Alex.]  EA*oj8  ;  [Comp. 
EKia&i;  1  Cbr.J  'EAia/Si:  [Vat.  corrupt.;  FA. 
Zknafia']  A7»<iAi),  a  Shaalbonite.  ».  r.  probably 
from  Shaalium;  one  of  the  Thirty  of  David's 
guard  (2  Sam.  xxiii.  32;  1  Chr.  xi.'  33).  [The 
A.  V.  ed.  IB  11,  and  other  early  editions,  road 
Elihaba,  with  the  Genevan  version.] 

KJJ'AKIM  (2*Psl?K,  Khom  Go>!  icill  tstab- 
tish  :  [iu  2  K...J  'EAtaju'/u,  [Vat,  Alex,  -kh/i:]  and 
[Is.  xxii.  2J,]  'EKtoKtlfi;  [in  Is.  xxxvi.,  xxxvii., 
'EMcuttlfA']  Kli  tcim).    1.  .Son  of  II ilkiah ;  master 

of  Hezekioh's  household  (rP?H"b?  ^  -  over  the 
house,"  as  Is.  xxxvi.  3),  2K.  xviii.  18,  2U,  37. 
He  succeeded  Sbcbna  in  this  office,  after  he  had 
lieen  ejected  from  it  (Grotius  thinks  by  reason  of 
his  leprosy)  as  a  punishment  for  his  pride  (la.  xxii. 
15-20).  Eliakim  was  a  good  man,  as  appears  by 
the  title  cmpliaticaily  applied  to  him  by  God,  "  my 
servant  Eliakim  "  (Is.  xxii.  20),  and  as  was  evinced 
by  his  conduct  on  the  occasion  of  Sennacherib's 
invasion  (2  K.  xviii.  37,  xix.  1-5),  and  also  in  the 
discharge  of  the  duties  of  his  high  station,  in  which 
he  acted  as  a  "  father  to  the  inhabitants  of  Jerusa- 
lem, and  to  the  house  of  Judah"  (Is.  xxii.  21).  It 
was  as  a  special  mwk  of  the  Divine  approbation 
of  his  character  and  conduct,  of  which  however  no 
further  details  have  been  preserved  to  us,  that  be 
was  raised  to  the  post  of  authority  and  dignity 
which  he  held  at  the  time  of  the  Assyrian  invasion. 
What  tilts  office  was  has  been  a  subject  of  some  per- 
plexity to  commentators.  The  ancients,  including 
the  LXX.  and  .Jerome,  understood  it  of  the  priesily 

office,  as  appears  by  the  rendering  of  ]20  (Is. 
xxii.  15,  A.  V.  "treasurer")  by  wa<TTO<p6oioi>, 
the  "priest's  chamber,"  by  the  former,  and  of 

by  " pne/tostius  fempli"  by  the  Litter. 
Hence  Nioephorus,  as  well  as  the  author  of  the 
Alexandrian  Chronicle,  includes  in  the  list  of  high- 
priests,  Somnas  or  Sohnas  (i.  e.  Shehna),  and 
Eliakim,  identifying  the  latter  with  Shallum  or 
Meshulbcii.  1 1  in  12th  high-priest  is,  "  Somnas, 
ille  iinpiui  et  |ierditus,  regnante  Ezcehiii,"  and  his 
13th,  "  Eliakim  Museluin."  Hut  it  is  certain  from 
the  description  of  the  office  in  Is.  xxii.,  and  espe- 
cially from  the  expression  in  ver.  22,  "  the  key  of 
|he  house  of  Daviil  will  I  lay  upon  his  shoulder;  " 
(hat  it  was  the  King's  house,  and  not  the  Mouse 
X"  God,  of  which  Eliakim  was  prefect,  as  Ahishar 
^ad  beer,  in  the  reign  of  Sdoinoii,  1  K.  iv.  «,  and 
Azrikatn  iu  that  of  Ahaz,  2  Chr.  xxviii.  7.  And 
with  this  agrees  both  all  that  is  said,  and  all  that 
is  not  said,  of  Eliakiin's  functions.  The  office 
teems  to  have  been  the  highest  under  king,  as 
was  the  case  in  Egypt,  when  I'haraoh  said  to  Joseph, 

»Thou  shalt  be  over  my  house  .  .  . 

»oly  in  the  throne  will  I  be  greater  than  thou," 
5eo  xli.  40,  comp.  xixix.  4.    In  2  Chr.  xxviii.  7, 
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the  officer  is  called  "  governor  (T2Z)  of  tlie  house.' 
It  is  clear  that  the  "  Scribe"  was  inferior  to  him 
for  Shehna,  when  degraded  from  Uie  prefecture  of 
the  house,  acted  as  scril*  under  Eliakim,"  2  K. 
xviii.  37.  The  whole  description  of  it  too  by  Isaiah 
implies  a  place  of  great  eminence  and  power.  Thu 
description  is  transferred  in  a  mystical  or  spiritual 
sense  to  Christ  the  son  of  David  in  Uev.  iii.  7 ;  thua 
making  Eliakim  in  some  sense  typical  of  Christ. 
This  it  is  perhaps  which  gave  rise  to  the  interpre- 
tation of  Eliakiin's  name  mentioned  by  Origen,  i 
G(6%  fiov  aWirTT?-  or  as  Jerome  has  it,  Dti  resur- 
rrctio,  or  Rtstu  tjtni  Ihus ;  and  also  favored  the 
mystical  interrelation  of  the  passage  in  Isaiah 
given  by  .Jerome  in  his  commentary,  based  upoo 

the  interpretation  of  pD  (A.  V.  "treasurer") 
as  "  hubitivi*  in  t'ibfrnaculu,'"  as  if  it  imported  tho 
removal  of  the  Jewish  dispensation,  and  the  setting 
up  of  the  Gospel  in  its  place.     ITic  true  meaning 

of  "JDb  is  very  doubtful.  "  Friend,"  i.  e.  of  the 
king,  and  "  steward  of  the  provisions,"  are  the  two 
most  probable  significations.  Eliakiin's  career  was 
a  most  honorable  and  splendid  one.  Mo»t  com- 
mentators agree  that  Is.  xxii.  25  does  not  apply  to 
him,  but  to  Shehna.  Eliakiin's  name  also  occurs 
2  K.  xix.  2;  U.  xxxvi.  3,  11,  22,  xxxvii.  2.  (See 
further  Jerome  de  Nam.  Iltbr.  anil  Comm.  on  I*. 

xxii.  15  tf.;  KoaeumulL  ib.  ;  Hp.  lx>wth's  Note* 
,m  h.;  Sehlen,  de,  Success,  in  Pontif.  Iltbr.; 
Winer,  s.  r.) 

2.  ['EAio*//*;  Vat.  Alex.  -Ktin-  Klincim,  EH- 
ulim.]  The  original  name  of  Jehoiakin  king  of 
Judah  (2  K.  xxiii.  34;  2  Chr.  xxxvi.  4).  [Jb- 

HolAKIM.] 

3.  [Kom.  Vat.  Alex.  F.U  omit;  Vomp.  .\ld. 
FA.'1  *EAia*iV:  /-li  icbim.]  A  priest  in  the  dayi 
of  Xehemiah.  who  assisted  at  the  dedication  of  tho 
new  wall  of  Jerusalem  (Neb.  xii.  41). 

4.  ['EAioKft/*.]  Eldest  son  of  Abiud,  or  Judah; 
brother  of  Joseph,  and  Either  of  Azor,  Matt.  i.  13. 

[GKNKAUKiY  OF  ClUtlST.] 

5.  ['EAi<uc«i/*:  KH'ikim.]  Son  of  Melea,  and 
father  of  Jonan,  Luke  iii.  30,  31.  [lun>.] 

A.  C.  H. 

ELJ/ALI  ('EAioAf:  [Vat  E8.aAeu;|  Alex. 
EAioAti:  JMelut),  1  Esdr.  ix.  34.  [Hi.nnl'i.] 

ELI'AM  (B^bft:  'EA«a/8,  Vat.  and  Alex.; 
[Comp. 'EAiixmO  Mam).  1.  Father  of  Hat h-sheba, 
the  wife  of  David  (2  Sam.  xi.  3).  In  the  list  of  1 
Chr.  iii.  5,  the  names  of  both  father  and  daughter 
are  altered,  the  former  to  Ammiki.  and  the  latter 
to  Hath-shua:  and  it  may  lie  noticed  in  passing, 
that  both  the  Latter  names  were  also  il>o«e  of  non- 
kraclite  persons,  while  Uriah  was  a  Hiltitc.  (Comp. 
Gen.  xxxviii.  12;  1  Chr.  ii.  3;  in  both  of  which 

"  the  daughter  of  Shua"  is  P^IZ7  D2,  Hath^hua; 
also  2  Sam.  xvii.  27.)  The  tr.uis|x.>sition  of  the 
two  parts  of  the  name  El-i-am  in  Ainm-i-el,  doe* 
not  alter  its  Hebrew  signification,  which  may  b* 
"  (Jod  is  my  people." 

2.  [Alex.  EAio^-1  Son  of  Ahithophel  the  Gil- 
onite;  one  of  l>avid's  "thirty"  warriors  (2  Sam. 

xxiii.  34).  The  name  is  omitted  in  the  list  of  1 
Chr.  xi.,  but  is  now  probably  dimly  discernible  at 
"  Ahiiah  the  l'elonite  "  (ver.  3*5)  (sec  Ker.uicott, 


a  Up.  Lnwth  thinks,  but  without  sufVcient 
that  this  Sbebaa  is  a  diucrent  person  from  the  och*f 
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DisstrUUlon,  p.  207).  The  ancient  Jewish  tradition 
preserved  by  Jerotne  ( Qu.  I/ebr.  on  2  Sam.  xi.  3, 
and  1  Chr.  Hi.  5)  is  that  the  two  Eliams  are  one 
and  the  same  iicrson.  An  argument  has  been 
founded  on  this  to  account  for  the  hostility  of 
Ahithophel  to  King  David,  as  having  dUhonored 
bis  house  and  caused  the  death  of  his  son-in-law 
(Blunt,  Coinciikneet,  Ft.  II.  x.).  But  such  argu- 
ment* are  frequently  grounded  on  ignorance  of  the 
habit*  and  modes  of  feeling  of  Orientals,  who  often 
see  no  shame  in  tliat  which  is  the  greatest  disgrace 
to  us. 

ELIAO'NIAS  ("EAiattwai;  [Vat.  EAiaAar 
¥uu'-]  Moal'U'utuis,  including  preceding  name),  1 
Esdr.  viii.  31.  iKuuoKNAi.] 

ELI'AS  CHA/at;  [Vat.»  M.  in  Ecdu*.  xlviii. 
It  HA«o:  ver.  12,  HAfuzt:]  in  Maccabees,  and 
Lachm.  [also  Treg.J  in  N.  T.  'HA/ai;  [Tisch.  in 
N.  T.  8th  id.  'HAd'ar:]  Eltut,  but  in  Cod.  Amiat. 
UtUas),  the  form  in  which  the  name  of  Elijah  is 
given  in  the  A.  V.  of  the  Apocrypha  and  N.  Test. : 
Ecclus.  xlviii.  1,  4,  12;  1  Mace.  ii.  5* ;  Matt.  xi. 
14,  xvi.  14,  xvii.  3,  4,  10,  11,  12,  xxvii.  47,  49; 
Mark  xi.  15,  viii.  28,  ix.  4,  6,  11,  12,  13,  xv.  35, 
86;  Luke  i.  17,  iv.  25,  26,  ix.  8,  10,  30,  33,  54 
[rec.  text  J;  John  i.  21,  25;  Horn.  xi.  2;  James  v. 
17.  In  limn.  xi.  2,  the  reference  is  not  to  the 
prophet,  but  to  the  portion  of  Scripture  designated 
by  his  name,  the  word*  being  <V  'HAt'a.  "  in  I  .has," 
not  as  in  A.  V.  "  of  Elias."    [Bible,  p.  300  a.] 

ELl'ASAPH  (H?^  [nthhd  of  Cud): 
'EA«ra'<p:  [Vat,  M.  EA*«<roup,  cxc.  Num.  i.  14:] 
Klitsnplt).  1.  Son  of  l>cucl;  heat!  of  the  tribe 
of  Dan  at  the  time  of  the  census  in  the  Wilder- 
ness of  Sinai  (Num.  i.  14,  ii.  14,  vii.  42,  47,  x. 
20). 

2.  Son  of  lael ;  a  Levite,  and  " chief  of  the 
house  of  the  father  of  the  Gershonite  "  at  the  same 
time  (Num.  ill.  24). 

ELI'ASHIB  (S^ttf^S  [whom  Go>l  restarts] : 

'EAioo-f^ci*',  'EA/a#,  'EAio<t«//3,  'EA«a<rot'j8, 
rrA.:  Etinsub,  Eliutib),  a  common  name  at  the 
later  period  of  the  O.  T.  history. 

1.  ['EAio/3f,  Vat.  -$iff,  Alex.  EAieurfi/3:  AViVr- 
sib.]  A  priest  in  the  time  of  King  David,  eleventh 

in  the  order  of  the  "governors"  (^^)  of  the 
sanctuary  (1  Chr.  xxiv.  12). 

2.  ['EAicwe/W;  Vat.  A(T»«/3;  Alex.  Z\ieur*t$: 
Eiiasub.]  A  sou  of  Elioenai;  one  of  the  latest 
descendants  of  the  royal  family  of  Judah  (1  Chr. 
lii.  24). 

3.  ['EAiacov/9,  -<n/3,  'EAiffou/3,  etc:  Eliasib.] 
High-priest  at  Jerusalem  at  the  time  of  the  re- 
building of  the  Malls  under  Nehemiah  (Neh.  iii. 
I,  20,  21).    His  genealogy  is  given  in  xii.  10, 

22,  23.  Eliashih  was  in  some  way  alhed  (2fiHjJ 
e=  near)  to  Tobiah  the  Ammonite,  for  whom  he 
had  prepared  a  room  in  the  Temple,  a  desecration 
khich  excited  the  wrath  of  Nehemiah  (Neh.  xiii. 
«,  7).  One  of  the  grandsons  of  Eliashih  had  also 
married  the  daughter  of  Sanballat  the  Horonite 
(xiii.  28).  There  seems  no  reason  to  doubt  that 
the  same  FJiashih  is  referred  to  in  Ezr.  x.  6. 

4.  [  Ekiadd,  FA.  -<ra<p;  Vat.  EA«xca<p:  Elia- 
sib.] A  singer  in  the  time  of  lira  who  had  mar- 
ried a  fcrcign  wife  (Er.r.  x.  24).  [Eleazukus.] 

6.  ['EAiffoufl,  Vat.  -cov&aX,  FA.  -aov.]  A 
mi  of  Zattu  (Ezr.  x.  27),  [Hummus]  and 
6.  ['EAiaaif,  Vat  L\uaatt>pt  FA. 


Comp.  Aid.  'EAio<r//5,  Alex.  -cu$-]  A 
Bani  (x.  30),  [Enambus,  Euamb],  both  of  i 
had  transgressed  in  the  same  manner. 

ELPASIS  CEAWii,  [Vat.  Alex.]  EAmutcii 
Eliitsis),  1  Esdr.  ix.  34.    This  name  answers  U 
Mattknai  in  Ezr.  x.  33;  but  U  probably  merely 
a  repetition  of  Enamuus,  just  preceding  it  [which 
corresponds  to  Eliamiib,  tij. 

ELI'ATHAH  (nnS^N  and  HTvVs  [to 

whom  God  comes]:  'EAiatici;  [in  ver.  4,  Vat- 
H\ia6a$;  in  ver.  27,  Vat.  Aiua&t,  Alex.  EAtaff •  ] 
Eliuthu),  one  of  the  sons  of  Henian,  a  musician  iu 
the  Tern [de  iu  the  time  of  King  David  (1  Chr. 
xxv.  4 ),  who  with  twelve  of  his  sons  and  brethren 
had  the  twentieth  division  of  the  temple-service 
(xxv.  27).  In  Jerome's  Qwest.  /Mr.  on  ver.  27, 
the  name  is  given  as  Elialia  and  explained  accord- 
ingly :  but  not  so  in  the  Vulgate. 

ELI'DAD  ("n0^  [&*•«/  of  God]  :  'EAostt: 
ElUUui),  son  of  Chislon;  the  man  chosen  to  repre- 
sent the  tribe  of  Benjamin  in  the  division  of  the 
land  of  Canaan  (Num.  xxxiv.  21 ). 

E'LIEL  (^yb.M  [to  ichom  God  is  strength] : 
"EA^A;  [Vat.  EA«7»jA:]  Elid).  1.  One  of  the 
heads  of  the  tribe  of  Manasseh  —  of  that  portion 
of  the  tribe  which  was  on  the  cast  of  Jordan  (1 
Chr.  v.  24). 

2.  [Vat.EA«itjA;  Aid.  'EA«£/3.]    Son  of  Toah 
a  forefather  of  Samuel  the  Prophet  (1  Chr.  vi.  34, 
Hcb.  10).    Probably  identical  with  Emiu,  2,  and 
Euan,  G. 

3.  (  EAiTjAf  [Vat.  -A«i:  Comp.  Aid.  'EAiV)A-)) 
One  of  the  Bene-Shimhi;  a  chief  man  in  the  tribe 
of  Benjamin  (1  Chr.  viii.  20). 

4.  ('EAcijA.)  like  the  preceding,  a  Itenjamite, 
but  belonging  to  the  Bene-Shashak  (1  Chr.  viii 
22). 

5.  (Alex.  'I«A^A;  [Vat.  FA.  corrupt.])  "The 
Mahavite;  "  one  of  the  heroes  of  David's  guard  in 
the  extended  list  of  1  Chr.  (xi.  46). 

6.  (AoAWjA;  [Vat.  FA.  AaA«njA:]  Alex. 
AAinA. )  Anotlier  of  the  same  guard,  but  without 
any  express  designation  (1  Chr.  xi.  47). 

7.  ('EAicfiS;  [Alex.  Comp.  Aid.  'EAWjA.])  Om 
of  the  Gadite  heroes  who  came  across  Jordan  to 
David  when  he  was  iu  the  wilderness  of  Judah  hid* 
ing  from  Sayl  (1  Chr.  xii.  11). 

8.  [Vat.  EAtjp,  N</*tjA;  FA.  E»t?A,  EAtj/a]  A 

Kohathite  Levite,   "chief"  of  the  Bene- 

Chebron  at  the  time  of  the  transportation  of  th< 
Ark  from  the  House  of  Obed-edom  to  Jerusaletn 
(1  Chr.  xv.  9,  11). 

9.  [Vat.  IccitjA:  Alex.  Icr-jA.]  A  I>evite  in 
the  time  of  Hezekiah;  one  of  the  "overseers" 

(C>aT>pS  of  the  offerings  made  in  the  Temple 
(2  Chr.'x'xxi.  13). 

ELIE'NAI  VTVtyl  t0  GfJ(i  are  m* 

eyes]:  'EAuwHaf;  [Vat.  EA««Aiaa:  Alex.  EAia>*- 
vai:]  Elioenai),  one  of  the  Bene-Shimhi ;  a  de- 
scendant of  Benjamin,  and  a  chief  man  in  the  tail* 
(1  Chr.  viii.  20). 

ELIE'ZER  (~>t^V&  mV  God  my)  help 
[or  Cod  of  help]:  •EXitftp:  [EUtztr]).  1.  Abra- 
ham's chief  servant,  called  by  him,  as  the  [msagt 
is  usually  translated,  "  Eliezer  of  Damascus,"  or 
"that  Damascene,  Eliezer"  (Gen.  xv.  2).  Then 
is  a  contradiction  in  the  A.  V.,  ft  r  it  does  n  it  sp 
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3.  One  of  the  sons  of  Becher,  the  sou  of  Ben- 
jamin (1  Chr.  vii.  8). 

4.  A  priest  in  the  reign  of  David,  one  of  thorn 
appointed  to  sound  with  trumpets  before  the  Ark 
on  iU  passage  from  the  house  of  Obcd-edom  to  the 
city  of  David  (1  Chr.  xv.  24). 

6.  Son  of  Zichri,  "ruler"  (V??)  of  the  Hcu- 
benites  in  the  reign  of  David  (1  Chr.  xxvii.  10). 

6.  [Vat.  EA«io5o.]  Son  of  Dodavah,  of  Mare- 
shah  in  Judah  (2  Chr.  xx.  37),  a  prophet,  who  re- 
buked Jehoshaphat  for  joining  himself  with  Ahaziah 
king  of  Israel,  "  who  did  wry  wickedly,"  in  making 
a  combined  expedition  of  shi|»  of  TarshuJi  to  go 

I  to  Ophir  for  gold;  and  foretold  the  destruction  of 
i  his  fleet  at  Ezion-gelier,  which  accordiii<:ly  came  to 
'  pass.  When  Ahaziah  proposed  a  second  expedi- 
tion, Jehoshaphat  refused  (2  Chr.  xx.  35-37;  1  K. 
xxii.  48,  411).  The  combination  of  the  names 
Kliezcr  and  1  todavnh  almost  suggests  that  he  may 
have  been  descended  from  David's  mighty  mail, 
Eleazar  the  son  of  Dodo  (2  Sam.  xxiii.  «J). 

7.  ['E\td{ap-]  A  chief  Israelite  —  a  '*  man  of 
understanding" — whom  Ezra  sent  with  others 
from  Ahava  to  Casiphia,  to  induce  some  Invite* 

nusual,  and  the  whole  arrangement  *>d  Nethinim  to  acconqmiy  him  to  Jerusalem  (Ezr. 

viii.  IS).    In  1  Esdr.  viii.  43,  the  name  is  given  aa 

El.KAZ.Mt. 


he  could  be 
r.  3).    But  the 

phrase  VV2"]3,  "  son  of  my  house,"  only  imports 
that  he  was  one  of  Abraham's  household,  not  that 
be  was  born  in  hi*  house.    In  the  pieceding  verse 

\"T3  ~tTQ  Ac.,  should  probably  be  rendered 
M  the  son  of  possession,"  ».  e.  possessor,  "  of  my 
house,  shall  be  .  .  .  Kliezcr."  It  was,  most  likely, 
this  same  Kliezcr  who  is  described  in  Gen.  xxiv.  2, 
as  the  tlltst  termnt  of  Abraliam*  huust,  that  rulnl 
over  all  that  ht  luul,  and  whom  his  master  sent  to 
Padan-Aram  to  take  a  wife  for  Isaac  from  among 
his  own  kindred.  With  what  eminent  zeal  and 
faithfulness  he  executed  his  commission,  and  how 
entirely  he  found  the  truth  of  what  li  is  own  name 
expressed,  in  the  providential  aid  he  met  with  on 
his  errand,  is  most  beautifully  told  in  (Jen.  xxiv. 
It  should,  however,  be  said  that  the  passage  (Gen. 
xv.  2),  in  which  the  connection  of  Eliezer  with  Da- 
mascus seems  to  Ite  asserted,  is  one  of  extreme  ob- 
scurity and  difficulty.    The  sense  above  ascribed  to 

ptT£  (after  Simonis  and  Gesenius)  rests  only  upon 
conjecture,  the  use  of  «  iHmntcus  "  for  "  Dumit- 


of  the  sentence  very  harsh.  There  is  probably 
something  at  the  bottom  of  it  all,  besides  the  allit- 
eration between  Mvthtk  and  h  umiictfu k,  which 
we  are  ignorant  of,  and  which  is  wanting  to  clear 
up  the  sense.  The  two  passages,  ^JwlttU  origo 
Damasrai't,  Syria  tfJ/Uittim-i  adits  .  .  .  Xonieu 
urbi  a  D  invwo  rtyt  iw/ilnm  .  .  .  Pott  llmmtcum 
Aztliis,  max  A'lorm  tt  Ahroli'im  tt  /srnhel  rt'jt-t 
futrc"  (Justin,  lib.  xxxvi.  cap.  2):  and  'A&pd 
utji  i$aa't\€vfft  dafxaoKou  .  .  .  rov  5«  'A&pdfxov 
(ti  Kal  vvv  iv  rp  Aa/xaaK-nyrj  rb  uvofia  8o{a- 
(mw  Kal  Ku^rj  air'  ai/rov  Stim-urai  'A&pdfiov 
a  Ik  tj  0°  i  i  Xtyofitvyt  (Joseph.  Ant.  i.  7,  §  2,  quoting 
Nicol.  Damasccii.)  have  probably  some  relation  to 
the  narrative  in  (ien.  xv.    (See  Geaen.  Tins.  s.  v. 

ptT£;  Itosenmiiller  on  Gen.  xv.;  Knobcl,  Ctn- 


> 

»  Kalisch  (GtnetU,  p.  3C5)  maintains  that  the 

words  in  Gen.  xv.  2,  cannot 

possibly  'be  translated  "  Eliezer  of  Damascus,"  but 
must  be  taken  as  a  compound  proper  name,  "  Dam- 
mesek  (or  Damascus)  Eliezer,"  like  Hadad-czer, 
Chushau-Kishathaim.  The  LXX.  reads  Ao/uunros 

2.  ['EAtffsp,  ("ot '  EA  )  in  1  Chr.]  Second 
son  of  Moses  and  Zipporah.  to  whom  his  father 
gave  this  name,  "  l«ccause,  said  he,  the  God  of  my 
father  was  my  help,  that  delivered  me  from  the 
sword  of  rharaoh  "  (Ex.  xviii.  4;  1  Chr.  xxiii.  15. 
17).  lie  remained  with  his  mother  and  brother 
Gerahom,  in  the  care  of  Jelhro  his  grandfather, 
when  Moses  returned  to  Egypt  (Ex.  iv.  18 i,  she 
having  l>een  sent  back  to  her  father  by  Moses  (Ex. 
xviii.  2).  though  she  set  oft' to  aecornpany  him,  and 
went  part  of  the  way  with  him.  Jethro  brought 
lack  Zipporah  and  her  two  sons  to  Moses  in  tne 


8,  9,  10.  [Ezr.  x.  23,  FA.  EAiafa>;  ver.  31, 
Vat.  EA«,  E(tp-]  A  priest,  a  Invite,  and  an 
Israelite  of  the  sons  of  llarim,  who.  in  the  time 
of  Ezra,  had  married  foreign  wives  (Ezr.  x.  18,  23, 
31).  The  Conner  is  called  Ei.kazau,  the  second 
Ei.KA/.i  ia  s.  and  the  thinl  Euonas,  in  1  Esdr. 
ix.  1!),  24,  32. 

11.  Son  of  Joriin,  11th  in  descent  from  Nathan 
the  sun  of  Da\id,  in  the  genealogy  of  Christ  (Luke 

iii.  2J).  A.  C  II. 

*  ELI'IIABA  is  tlic  residing  of  the  A.  V.  ed. 
101 1,  and  other  early  editions,  in  2  Sam.  xxiii.  32, 
and  1  Chr.  xi.  33,  for  Ei.i.miua.  A. 

ELIHOE'NAI  [5  s;l.]  (Trin^  |> 
JtlwViJi  my  t >/•■*]:  'EAiova,  Alex.  EAiaaea:  /.//<*- 
nm'l,  son  of  Zerahiah,  one  of  the  lScne-l'ahath- 
moab,  who  with  200  men  returned  from  the  Cap 
tivity  with  Ezra  (Ezr.  viii.  4).  In  the  apocryphal 
Esdras  the  name  is  Ei.iaonias. 

ELIHO'REPH  (^"T^bS  [fn«l  ItU  rtrom 
peme,  Ges.]:   'E\ia$>:   Alex.  Ey*pt<p:  [Comp. 
'E\ixdpt$'-\  /./<7<o/v/«A),  son  of  Hiisha.     11c  and 

his  brother  Ahiah  were  scribes  (CN~;2D)  to  Sob 
moil  at  the  commencement  of  his  reign  (1  K 

iv.  3). 

ELITIU  (STI^S  [fi.it  /»  If-,  i.  e.  Jenu- 
rnh\  :  'EAiot'C  /"")■  1.  '  hie  of  the  interlocu- 
tors in  the  l>"<>k  of  He  is  dexrrilicd  as  the 
"  of  Itaraehel  the  Itu/ite,"  ami  thus  apparently 
referre«l  to  the  Inn  I  of  15 1/.  tlie  s-  ii  o|  Nalior, 
and  nephew  of  Ainlrmi  («.en.  xxii.  21).  This 
su]i]M>sih.in  »uil^  wvli  »<<h  the  d«Nr-riptii>n  of  the 
other  |>er<oiiri^.s  \\aAi'H\/:  Hii.k a i> |."  and  the 
pmlable  date  t..  \r  assigned  to  the  scen.-s  n-cordesl. 


wilderness,  after  he  heanl  of  the  departure  of  the  (  ,„  his  h  ,iY  „xiUssxv:i. ,  descries  him- 
Ismrutes  from  Egypt  (xvui.).  Ihezer  had  one  son,  (  ^.  ^  voimt{l.r  Ul;in  xhv  xUnv  (T-U.n,u_  nw\  accord- 
Rehabial!,  from  whom  sprang  a  numerals  posterity  ;  .(|   .    ^  ■„  „(Jl  m„iml  in  „ie  ,irst  cua,,. 

\  Chr.  xxiu.  17,  xxvi.  2\  2«).    Shel ...nit h  in  the  ^     „e  ^        ^  ,(U  {o  „^,t.r:ltc.  lietvreen 

Tigns  of  Saul  and  David  (yer.  28) ,  *ho  ha«l  the  j  tfae  di    ltAuU.  ailll  hu  word*  alone  touch  upon, 

arc  of  ?U  the  treasures  of  things  dedicated  to  dod,    .  

was  descended  from  IHiezer  in  the  6th  generation, 1  a  The  connection  of  Drain  ana  T«roa  with  Dui  is 
t  the  genealogy  in  1  Chr.  xxvi.  25  is  complete.  rxv.  23,  U  alsc  to  b.  . 
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although  they  do  not  thoroughly  handle,  that  idea 
of  the  disciplinal  nature  of  suffering,  which  is  the 
key  to  Job's  perplexity  and  doubt ;  but,  as  in  the 
whole  book,  tbe  greater  stress  is  laid  on  God's  un- 
searchable wisdom,  and  the  implicit  faith  which  he 
demands.    [Jon,  Book  ok.]  A.  B. 

2.  ('HAiow  [Vat.  HKttov;  Alex.  EAjou].)  Son 
of  Tohu;  a  forefather  of  Samuel  the  l'rophet  (1 
Sam.  i.  1).  In  the  statement*  of  the  genealogy  of 
Samuel  in  1  Chr.  vi.  tlie  name  Ei.iki.  occurs  iu  tlie 
lame  position  —  sou  of  Toah  and  father  of  Jero- 
ham  (vi.  34,  Ileb.  19);  and  also  Kuau  (vi.  27, 
Heb.  12),  father  of  Jiroham  and  grandson  of  '/.o- 
phai.  The  general  opinion  is  that  Kliliu  is  the 
original  name,  and  tbe  two  latter  forms  but  copy- 
ists' variations  tliereof. 

3.  (Vat.  and  Alex.  EA.m/3;  [Comp.  Aid.  'EAi'a.]) 
A  similar  variation  of  tbe  name  of  Kliah.  the  eld- 
eat  son  of  Jesse,  is  probably  found  in  1  Chr.  xxvii. 
18,  whew  Elihu  "of  the  bretliren  of  David"  is 
mentioned  as  tbe  chief  of  the  tribe  of  Judah.  But 
see  1  Chr.  xii.  2,  where,  in  a  similar  connection, 
the  word  "bretliren"  is  used  iu  its  widest  sense. 
The  LXX.  retains  Kliab.  [Ki.iaii,  3. J  In  this 
place  tlie  name  is  without  the  final  Aleph  — 

4.  ('EAiuovfl;  Alex.   EXtovS;   [Comp.  AW. 

•EAioO-])  One  of  the  "captains"  vTS"?,  e. 
beads)  of  the  "thousands  of  Manasseli  "  (I  Chr. 
xii.  20)  who  followed  David  to  Ziklag  after  be  had 
left  tbe  rhilistine  army  on  the  eve  of  tbe  liattle  of 
Gilboa  and  who  assisted  him  against  the  maraud- 
ing band  (TH?)  of  the  Amalekites  (comp.  1  Sam. 
xxx.). 

5.  (VpbS:  'E>ioO;  [Vat.  Evvov  ])  A  Kor- 
hite  Invite  in  the  time  of  David;  one  of  the  door- 
keepers (A.  V.  "porters";  of  the  house  of  Jeho- 
vah. He  was  a  son  of  Shemaiah,  and  of  the 
family  of  OI>ed-cdom  (1  Chr.  xxvi.  7).  Terms  are 
applied  to  all  these  doorkeepers  which  apjiear  to 
jidicate  that  they  were  not  only  "  strong  men," 
as  in  A.  V.,  but  also  fighting  men.  (See  vv.  6,  7, 

B,  12,  in  which  occur  the  words  V?l  =  army,  and 

=  warriors  or  heroes.)  G. 

ELI'JAH.    1.  (generally  ^Vs,  FVnjtihu, 

.•ut  sometimes  H»bs,  Etiynh  [God- Jehovah]: 


o  By  Chrysostom  and  other*  the  name  Is  Greoited 
■ato  'HAt'oc,  as  if  signifying  the  brightness  of  the.  sun. 

°  Stanlf y,  X.  !f  P.  p.  32-S.  Iu  the  Acta  Sanctorum, 
J«  is  called*  Pr,fli^io.*us  torsbihs. 

c  "  Ouiulum  suic  a-tatis  Pruphetarum  facile  prin- 
eep*  ;  et, si  a  Morn.- disreaseris,  null!  secuudus  "  (Friach- 
BUth,  iu  Crtt.  Sim,  <ju«tiug  from  Abartrtnel). 

d  The  nebww  text  u  *2»no  *22?nn  irvVw 

'i.  The  third  word  may  be  pointed  (1)  as  in  the 
present  Majorette  text,  to  mean  "  from  the  inhabitants 
of  tiiioud,''  or  (2)  "  from  Tlshbl  of  (Ulead  ;  "  which, 
with  a  slight  change  iu  form,  is  what  the  LXX.  has. 
The  latter  Is  followed  by  Evrald  (III.  486,  note).  Light- 
oot  assumes,  but  without  giving  bis  authority,  that 
<.(}«li  was  from  Jalwsh  Ollead.  By  Joscphus  he  is 
laid  to  hare  come  fmm  Thosbon  —  ««t  irdArwt  0t  <r/&* 
rnt  rrjv  TaXaatiTiiox  x»Poc  <Tii-  W,  §  2).  Perhaps 
this  may  have  been  read  as  lieshbon,  a  city  of  the 
triects,  and  have  given  rise  to  the  statement  of  Epi- 
that  ha  was  "  of  the  tribe  of 
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'HAiou,  [Vat.  HKttov,  exc.  Mai.  It  5,  'H\fcu;j 
Aquila,  HAia;  °  N.  T.  'HAfat,  [Tisch.  8th  ed 
*HA«(aj:]  Elia*).  Elijah  the  Tishbite  has 
been  well  entitled  "  the  grandest  and  the  most  ro- 
mantic character  that  Israel  ever  produced."  0  Cer- 
tainly there  is  no  personage  in  the  O.  T.  whoae 
career  is  more  vividly  portrayed,  or  who  exercises 
on  us  a  more  remarkable  fascination.  His  rare, 
sudden,  and  brief  appearances,  his  undaunted  cour- 
age and  fiery  zeal,  the  brilliancy  of  his  triumphs, 
tlie  jiathos  of  his  despondency,  the  glory  of  his  de- 
parture, and  the  calm  beauty  of  his  reappearance 
on  the  Mount  of  Transfiguration,  throw  such  a 
halo  of  brightness  around  him  as  is  equalled  by 
none  of  his  compeers  in  the  sacred  story  *  Tbe 
ignorance  in  which  we  are  left  of  the  circumstances 
and  antecedents  of  the  man  who  did  and  who  suf- 
fered so  much,  doubtless  contributes  to  enhance  our 
interest  in  the  story  and  the  character.  "  llijah 
the  Tishbite  of  the  inhabitant*  of  GUead,"  is  liter- 
ally all  that  is  given  us  to  know  of  his  parentage 
aud  locality.''  It  is  in  remarkable  contrast  to  the 
detail  with  which  the  genealogies  of  other  prophets 
and  leaders  of  Israel  are  stated.  Where  the  place 
—  if  it  was  a  place  —  lay,  which  gave  him  this  ap- 
pellation we  know  not,  nor  are  we  likely  to  know. 
It  is  not  again  found  in  the  Bible,  nor  has  any 
name  answering  to  it  been  discovered  since.' 
[TnisiiK.] 

The  mention  of  Gilead,  liowever,  is  the  key-note 
to  much  that  is  most  characteristic  in  the  story 
of  the  prophet.  Gilead  was  the  country  on  the 
further  sidr  of  the  Jordan  —  a  country  of  chase  aud 
pasture,  of  tent- villages,  and  mountain-castles,  in- 
habited by  a  people  not  settled  and  civilized  like 
those  who  formed  the  communities  of  F.phraim  and 
Judah,  but  of  wandering,  irregular  habits,  exposed 
to  the  attacks  of  the  nomad  tribes  of  the  desert, 
and  gradually  conforming  more  and  more  to  the 
habits  of  those  tribes;  making  war  with  the  Ha- 
garites,  and  taking  the  countless  thousands  of  theii 
cattle,  and  then  dwelling  in  their  stead  \  I  Chr.  v. 
It),  19-22).  To  an  Israelite  of  the  tribes  west  of 
Jordan  the  title  "  Gileadite  "  must  have  conveyed  a 
similar  impression,  though  in  a  far  stronger  decree, 
to  that  which  tlie  title  "  Celt "  does  to  us.  What 
the  Highlands  were  a  century  ago  to  the  towns  in 
the  lowlands  of  Scotland,  that,  and  more  than  that, 
must  Gilead  have  lieen  to  Samaria  or  Jerusalem.-' 
One  of  tlie  most  famous  heroes  iu  the  early  annals 


grandson  of  Zadok.  See  also  th«  Chron  Pn*eh.  in 
Kabricius.Corf.  Pstudrp.  V.  T  i  1070,  &c ;  and  Qu»- 
romlus,  Elucid.  ti  605.  According  to  Jewish  tradi- 
tion —  grounded  on  a  certain  similarity  between  thf 
fiery  zeal  of  the  two  —  Elijah  was  identical  wi»>.  PhiD- 
ehas  the  son  of  Eleazar  the  priest,  lie  was  also  the 
angel  of  .Jehovah  who  appeared  in  fire  to  Oidron 
(Ughtfoot  on  John  i.  21 :  Eisenmengrr,  I.  680).  Ami- 
tradition  places  his  birthplace  at  Githnd  COtno-i,  a 
fcw  miles  N.  of  r>-Salt  (Irby ,  p.  98),  and  his  tomb  near 
Damascus  (MisUn,  i.  490). 

<  The  common  assumption  —  perhaps  originating 
with  lliller  (Onom  p.  947)  or  Retand  (Pol.  p.  1035)  — 
is  that  he  was  born  in  the  town  Thisbe  mentioned  tn 
Tob.  1.  2.  But  not  to  insist  on  the  tact  that  this 
Thisbe  was  not  in  Gilead  but  in  Naphtali,  It  is  n*arl« 
certain  that  the  name  has  no  real  existence  in  thai 

I  passage,  but  arises  from  a  mistaken  translation  of  tl* 
same  Hebrew  word  which  is  rendered  "  inhabitants  * 
in  1  K.  xvii.  1.    [Thisbe  ) 
/  See  »  good  passage  illustrative  cf  this  in  fist  Rm 

|ctaap.  xlx. 
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A  brad  was  «  Jephthah  tbe  GUeadite,"  in  whom 
til  these  characteristics  w  ;re  prominent ;  and  I'ro- 
Stv«or  Stanley  has  well  remarked  how  impossible  it 
is  rightly  to  estimate  his  character  without  recol- 
lecting this  fact  (6\     A  p.  327). 

With  Ehjah,  of  whom  so  much  is  told,  and 
whose  part  in  the  history  was  so  much  more  im- 
portant, tliis  is  still  more  necessary.  It  is  seen  at 
every  turn.  Of  his  apjiearanee  as  he  "  stood  l*v 
fore"  Ahab  —  with  the  suddenness  of  motion  to 
this  day  characteristic  of  the  ISedouius  from  his 
native  hills,  we  can  perhaps  realize  something  from 
the  touches,  few,  but  strong,  of  the  narrative.  Of 
his  height  little  is  to  be  inferred  —  that  little  is  in 
favor  of  its  lieing  beyond  the  ordinary  size."  His 
chief  characteristic  was  his  hair,  long  and  thick, 
and  hanging  down  his  back,*  and  which,  if  not 
betokening  the  immense  strength  of  Samson,  yet 
accompanied  powers  of  endurance  c  no  less  remark- 
able. His  ordinary  clothing  consisted  of  a  girdle 
of  skin''  round  his  loins,  which  he  tightened  when 
about  to  move  quickly  (1  K.  xviii.  4G).  Dut  in 
addition  to  this  he  occasionally  wore  the  mantle," 
or  cape, «  of  sheep-skin,  which  lias  supplied  us  with 
one  of  our  most  familiar  figures  of  speech./  In  this 
atle,  in  moments  of  emotion,  he  would  hide  his 
(1  K.  six.  13),  or  when  excited  would  roll  it 
up  as  into  a  kind  of  staff.?  On  one  occasion  we 
find  him  bending  himself  down  upon  the  ground 
with  his  face  between  his  knees.*  Such,  so  far  as 
the  scanty  notices  of  the  record  will  allow  us  to 
conceive  it,  was  the  general  appearance  of  the  great 
Prophet,  an  appearance  which  there  is  no  reason 
to  think  was  other  than  uncommon  even  at  that 
time.'  "  Vir  qui  curat ionem  et  cultum  corporis 
deapiceret;  facie  squalente,  quo:  multitudine  sttorum 
crinium  obumbraretur  ....  pelle  caprina  tantum 
de  corpora  tegentem  quantum  abscoudi  decorum 
erat,  reliqua  corporis  ad  ara  perdu  ran  tern  "  (Gregory 
Nyss.  quoted  Ly  Willemer  de  PaUio  KlUr  in  CrU. 
Sacri). 

The  solitary  life  in  which  these  external  pecul- 
iarities had  been  assumed  had  also  nurtured  that 
fierceness  of  zeal  and  that  directness  of  address 
which  so  distinguished  him.  It  was  in  the  wild 
loneliness  of  the  hills  and  ravines  of  Gilead  that 
tbe  knowledge  of  Jehovah,  the  living  (rod  of  Israel, 
had  been  impressed  on  his  mind,  which  was  to 
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l  form  the  subject  of  his  mission  ic  the  idolatrous 

court  and  country  of  Israel. 

The  northern  kingdom  had  at  this  time  forsaken 
almost  entirely  the  faith  in  Jehovah.  The  worship 
of  the  calves  had  lieen  a  departure  from  him,  it 
was  a  violation  of  his  command  against  materia! 
resemblances;  but  still  it  would  apjwar  that  even  in 
the  presence  of  the  calves  Jehovah  was  acknowl- 
edged, and  they  were  at  any  rate  a  national  insti- 
tution, not  one  imported  from  the  idolatries  of  any 
of  the  surrounding  countries.  [(  ai.k.J  They  were 
announced  by  Jeroljoam  as  tbe  preservers  of  Uw 
nation  during  the  great  crisis  of  its  existence: 
Heboid  thv  gods,  < )  Israel,  that  brought  thee  up 
out  of  the  land  of  Egypt  "(IK.  xii.  28).  Hut  the 
case  was  quite  different  when  Ahab,  not  content 
with  the  calf-worship  —  as  if  it  had  been  a  light 
thing  to  walk  in  the  sins  of  Jerolxxuu.  the  sou  of 
N'ehat "  —  married  the  daughter  of  the  king  of 
Sidon,  and  introduced  on  the  most  extensive  scale 
(Joseph.  Ant.  ix.  6,  §  6)  the  foreign  religion  of  his 
wife's  family,  the  worship  of  the  Phoenician  HaaL 
What  this  worship  consisted  of  we  are  ignorant  — 
doubtless  it  was  of  a  gay,  splendid,  and  festal  char- 
acter, and  therefore  very  op|*>site  to  the  grave, 
severe  service  of  the  Mosaic  ritual.  Attached  to  it 
and  to  the  worship  of  Asherah  (  A.  V.  "  Ashtaroth," 
and  "the  groves")  were  licentious  and  impure 
rites,  which  in  earlier  times  had  brought  the  heaviest 
judgments  on  the  nation  (Num.  xxv. ;  Judg.  ii.  13, 
14,  iii.  7,  8).  Hut  the  most  obnoxious  and  evil 
characteristic  of  the  Haal-rcligion  was  that  it  was 
the  worship  of  power,  of  mere  strength,  as  opposed 
to  that  of  a  God  of  righteousness  and  g<»odness  — a 
foreign  religion,  imported  from  nations  the  hatred 
of  whom  was  inculcated  in  every  |>age  of  the  law, 
as  opposed  to  the  religion  of  that  God  who  had 
delivered  the  nation  from  the  bondage  of  Egypt, 
had  "  driven  out  the  heathen  with  his  hand,  and 
1  planted  them  in;"  and  through  whom  their  fore- 
fathers had  "  trodden  down  their  enemies,  and 
destroyed  those  that  rose  up  against  them."  It  is 
us  a  witness  against  these  two  evils  tliat  Elijah 
comes  forward. 

1.  What  we  may  call  the  first  Act  in  his  Ufa 
embraces  between  three  and  four  years  —  three 
years  and  six  montlis  for  the  duration  of  the 
drought,  acconling  to  the  statements  of  the  New 
Testament  (Eukc  iv.  25;  James  v.  17),  and  three 


a  From  a  comptriMn  of  2  K.  iv.  34  with  1  K.  xvti 
21,  It  would  «e*m  as  if  Eli*ha  approached  nearer  than 
Elijah  to  the  mature  of  the  <  hiUI.  lint  the  inference 
is  not  to  be  relied  on.  Cliry  *i»tom  appli<-d  the  Mine 
epithet  to  him  as  to  £t.  I'uul,  rptirrj^ve  ae0p»vor. 

t>  2  K.  i.  8,  x  hairy  man  ;  "  literally.  "  a  lord  of 
aair."  This  might  be  doubtful,  even  with  the  *up- 
5»rt  of  the  LXX.  and  Joseph  us  -  iyi)p„*-o,  hart*  - 

*nd  of  the  Tanrum  Jonathan  _  "f^TD  ""2?  -  the 
sou  word  uaea  for  Esau  in  Gen  xxvii.  11.  But  its 
•  pplication  to  the  hair  of  his  head  U  corroborated  by 
the  word  w*\  by  the  children  of  llethel  when  mock- 
ing EUsha.  "  Rild-head  "  is  a  peculiar  term  (f"HP) 
tpplied  only  to  waut  of  liair  at  the  back  of  the  head  ; 
w*d  the  taunt  was  called  forth  by  the  difference  be- 
the  bare  shoulders  of  the  new  prophet  and  the 
locks  of  the  old  one.  [Kusua.] 
c  Running  Ufore  Ahab's  chariot;  tie  hardship* 
3f  the  Cherith  ;  the  forty  days'  fast. 

«  (2  K  i.  8),  rendered  "  lea  the     In  this  one 

ill.  21,  4c. 


t  A  ttferrtk,  iT^'W  :  LXX.  fiTjAaiTjj*  ;  always 
for  tliis  garment  of  Elijah,  but  not  for  that  of  any 
prophet  before  him.  It  is  perhaps  a  trace  of  the 
permanent  impression  which  he  left  or.  *>u.e  parts  of 
the  Jewish  soriuty,  that  a  hairy  cloak  *er*me  after- 
w:inls  the  recognised  garb  of  a  prophet  o>  Jchnrah 
'Zech.  xiii.  4;  A.  V.  "rough  garment:"  where  ths 
Hebrew  wonl  is  the  same  which  in  Eidau  •  listcry  ii 
Mil-ml  "mantle"'). 

/  Various  relics  of  the  mantle  are  said  to  cxl*t 
The  lint  of  claimants  will  be  found  in  the  Ann  Sine 

'  tor i>m  (Julv  20).    One  piece  is  shown  at  Ovicdo  is 

I  ?l*dn. 

!  o  C^3  (2  K.  II.  8):  "wrapped"  Is  a  Jlffcrrat 
word. 

*  This  is  generally  taken  as  having  been  in  prayer ; 
but  kneeling  apparently  was  net  (certainly  u  not)  an 
attitude  of  prayer  In  the  Ea*t.  "  When  ye  unmi 
raying,  forgive"  (Mark  xl.  25 ;  and  see  Matt,  vi.  6, 
ftc.). 

i  This  is  to  be  inferred,  as  we  shall  see  afterwards 
from  king  Ahasiab's  recognition  of  him  by  mere  d* 
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»r  (bur  months  more  for  the  journey  to  Horeb,  and 
the  return  to  Gilead  (1  K.  xvii.  1-xix.  21).  His 
Introduction  is  of  the  most  startling  description: 
be  suddenly  appears  before  Ahab,  as  with  the  unre- 
strained freedom  of  Eastern  manners  be  would  have 
no  difficulty  in  doing,  and  proclaims  the  vengeance 
of  Jehovah  for  the  apostasy  of  the  king.  'I  bis  lie 
does  in  the  remarkable  formula  evidently  character- 
istic of  himself,  and  adopted  afler  bis  departure  by 
bis  follower  Elisha —  a  formula  which  includes 
everything  at  issue  between  himself  ami  the  king  — 
the  name  of  .Jehovah,  bis  l*ing  the  (Tod  of  Israel, 
the  Living  (jod,  Elijah  licing  his  messenger,  and 
then  —  the  special  lesson  of  the  event  —  that  the 
god  of  power  and  of  nature  should  lie  beaten  at 
his  own  weapons.  "  As  Jehovah,  (Jod  of  Israel, 
liveth,  before  whom  I  stand,"  whose  constant  serv- 
ant I  am,  "  there  shall  not  lie  dew  nor  rain  these 
years,  but  according  to  my  word.'1  What  imme- 
diate action  followed  on  this  we  are  not  told ;  but 
it  is  plain  that  Elijah  had  to  fly  before  some 
threatened  vengeance  either  of  the  king,  or  more 
probably  of  the  queen  (comp.  xix.  2).  Perhaps  it 
was  at  this  juncture  that  Jczcl>el  "  cut  off  the 
prophets  of  Jehovah  "  fl  K.  xviii.  4).  He  was 
directed  to  the  brook  Cherith,  either  one  of  the 
torrents  which  cleave  the  high  table-lands  of  his 
native  hills,  or  on  the  west  of  Jordan,  more  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Samaria.  [<  "iiKKirn.]  Therein 
the  hollow  of  the  torrent-lied  he  remained,  sup- 
ported in  the  miraculous  manner  with  which  we 
sre  all  familiar,  till  the  failing  of  the  hrook  obliged 
him  to  forsake  it.  How  long  he  remained  in  the 
Cherith  is  uncertain.  The  Hebrew  expression  is 
•imply  "at  the  end  of  days,"  nor  does  Josephus 
afford  us  any  more  information.  A  vast  deal  of 
ingenuity  has  been  devoted  to  explaining  away 

Elijah's  ««  ravens."  The  Hebrew  word,  lTZH?, 
Ortbim,  has  been  interpreted  as  "  Arabians,"  as 
"  merchants,"  as  inliahitants  of  some  neighl«>ring 
town  of  Ortm  or  Orbi."  1  ty  others  Elijah  has  lieen 
odd  to  have  plundered  a  raven's  nest  —  and  this 
twice  a  day  regularly  for  several  months!  There 
is  no  escf.pe  from  the  plain  inclining  of  the  words 
—  occttrring  as  they  do  twice,  in  a  passage  other- 
wise displaying  no  tinge  of  the  marvellous  —  or 
from  the  unanimity  of  all  the  Hebrew  MSS.,  of 


°  Jerome,  quoted  by  Kcnnicott,  p.  581.  Sec  these 
hypotheses  brought  together  in  Keil  ad  lo*. 

t  This  Mil  j.i  t  is  exhausted  in  h  dissertation  entitled 
Eli  is  corronim  ronvtclor  in  the  Oitici  Sim. 

c  Ughtfoot  quaintly  remnrks  on  this  that  Elijah 
was  the  firs'  Apostle  to  the  Gentiles. 

»'  Tho  traditional  scene  of  his  meeting  with  the 
widow  was  in  a  wood  t<>  the  south  of  the  town  (Mb-liti. 
I.  fi32,  who  however  doe*  not  (fire  his  authority).  In 
the  time  of  Jerome  I  ho  spot  wiu  marked  by  a  tower 
iJerome,  F.p.  Pvi'.t)  At  a  later  period  a  church 
dedicated  to  the  prophet  was  crvcted  over  the  house 
of  the  widow,  in  which  his  chamber  ami  her  kneading- 
trough  wew  thown  (Anton.  Martyr,  and  I'hocas,  in 
R*Und,  p.  l*So).  Tliis  church  was  called  to  xupcloi- 
\A-Jta  Sanctorum). 

*  This  tnrrft  not  be  much  relied  on.  Zodekith,  son 
of  Chenaauah,  one  of  Ahab's  prophets,  uses  a  similar 
form  of  words,  r'  Thus  saith  Jehovah  (1  K-  xxii  11). 
Tho  apparent  inference  however  from  l.uko  It.  2G  i« 
that  she  was  one  of  the  widows  of  Israel.  In  the 
Jewish  traditions  her  son  was  tho  Messiah  (Kiscn- 
menger,  Em  it.  Ju.lmth.  ii.  725). 

•  ''  Jehovah  thy  (Jod  "  (sec  just  before)  suggests 
obviously  a  dl.Toruuee  of  worship  and  nationality 
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ail  the  ancient  versions,  and  of  Josephua.*  |Ch» 

KITH.] 

His  next  refuge  was  at  Zakki'mXth,  a  I'bxpni- 
cian  town  lying  between  Tyre  and  Sidun,  certainly 
the  last  place  at  which  Uie  enemy  of  ltaal  would  1* 
looked  for.c  The  widow  woman  in  whose  house  lie 
lived  J  seems,  however,  to  have  l»eeu  an  Israelite,  and 
no  Haal-worshippcr,  if  we  may  take  her  adjuration 
by  "Jehovah  thy  (Jot!"  as  an  indication.'  Here 
Elijah  performed  the  miracles  of  prolonging  the  oU 
and  the  meal;  and  restored  the  son  of  the  widow 
to  life  after  bis  apparent  death  / 

Here  the  prophet  is  first  addressed  by  tbe  title 
which,  although  occasionally  lie  fore  used  to  others, 
is  so  frequently  applied  to  Elijah  as  to  Income  tbe 
distinguishing  appellation  of  himself  and  his  suc- 
cessor: "O  thou  man  of  (Jod"  —  "Now  I  know 
that  thou  art  a  man  of  (Jod  "  (1  K.  xv  ii.  18,  24). 

In  this,  or  some  other  retreat,  an  interval  of 
more  than  two  years  must  have  elapsed.  The 
drought  continued,  and  at  last  the  full  horrors  of 
famine,  caused  by  the  failure  of  the  crops,  de- 
scended on  .Samaria.  The  king  and  his  chief  do- 
mestic officer  divide  l«tween  them  the  mournful 
duty  of  ascertaining  that  neither  round  the  springs, 
which  arc  so  frequent  a  feature  of  central  Palestine, 
nor  in  the  nocks  and  crannies  of  the  most  shaded 
torrent-beds,  was  there  any  of  the  heritage  left, 
which  in  those  countries  is  so  ct  rLaia  an  indication 
of  the  presence  of  moisture.  No  one  short  of  the 
two  chief  persons  of  the  realm  could  le  trusted 
with  this  quest  for  life  or  death  —  "  Ahab  went 
one  way  by  himself,  and  Obadiah  went  another 
way  by  himself."  It  is  the  moment  for  the  reap- 
pearance of  the  prophet.  He  shows  himself  f)r*t 
to  the  minister.  There,  suddenly  planted  in  his 
path,  is  the  man  whom  he  and  his  master  have 
lieen  seeking  for  more  than  three  years.  "  There 
is  no  nation  or  kingdom,"  says  Olctdiah  with  true 
Eastern  hyperbole,  "  whither  my  lord  hath  not  sent 
to  seek  thee:  "  and  now  here  he  stands  when  least 
expected.  lJefore  the  sudden  apparition  of  that 
wild  figure,  ami  that  stem,  unbroken  countenance 


between  the  Sareptan  widow  and  the  prophet  See 
Stanley,  Jtwish  Church,  il.  330.  So  also  the  exceptive 
(J  >i>j,  Luke  iv  28,  properly  refers  to  i^in>^r)  and  nc\ 
aiiTuf,  t.  t.,  was  sent  nowhere  txapt  to  Sarepta,  which 
lay  out  of  Israel,  and  not  was  sent  to  uoue  of  the 
widows  in  Israel  txtrftt  the  one  at  Sarepta.  IV  c  bars 
the  same  idiom  In  ver.  27.  where  the  opposition  be- 
tween Israelite  and  foreigner  Is  beyond  question. 
On  this  use  of  tl  prjt  see  especially  FriUsrhe  on  Rom. 
xir.  14.  and  Meyer  on  Matt.  xii.  4.  U. 

/  This  is  warranted  by  the  expression  "  his  sick- 
ness was  so  sore  that  there  was  no  breath  left  in  him," 
a  form  of  words  not  elsewhere  found  ;  while  in  the 
storv  of  the  Shunammitc's  son  it  is  distinctly  said  tbe 
child  "died  "  Josephus-.  language  (vili.  13.  §  31 
shows  that  ho  did  not  understand  thr  child  to  haws 
died.  Tho  Jewish  tradition,  quoted  t»y  Jerome,  wtu 
that  this  boy  was  the  servant  who  afterwards  areooi- 
panied  Elijah,  and  finally  became  the  prophet  Jonah. 
(Jerome.  Prtf.  to  Jonah  ;  and  see  the  citations  from  the 
Talmud  in  Ei*enmenger.  E*M.  Jn<1.  ii.  ?ir«  1 

•  That  the  child's  death  was  real,  noi  apparent,  oj 
stated  above,  cannot  well  be  questioned.  The  lan- 
guage itself  is  sufficiently  explicit.  The  child's  ceas- 
ing to  breathe  must  mean  the  same  thing  on  to  die 
So  the  Psalmist  says :  "  Thou  tnkcet  away  their 
breath,  they  die  "  (civ.  20).  The  two  expressions  art 
often  interchanged  (comp  (Jen.  vii  22;  Jadi.  xi.  11 
Ps.  exxxr.  17,  cxlvl.  4:  Rsek.  xxxrii.  10,  etc.).  S« 
also  the  prayer  of  the  prophet  which  follows,  suppose 
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Obadiah  could  not  but  fall  on  his  lace.0  Elijah, 
however,  soon  calms  his  agitation  —  "As  Jehovah 
of  hosts  liveth,  before  whom  I  stand,  I  will  surely 
show  myself  to  Ahab;"  and  thus  relieved  of  his 
fear  that,  as  on  a  former  occasion,  Elijah  would 
disappear  before  he  could  return  with  the  king, 
Obadiah  depart*  to  inform  Ahab  that  the  man  they 
seek  is  there.  Ahab  arrived,  Elijah  makes  his 
charge  — u  Thou  hast  forsaken  Jehovah  and  fol- 
lowed the  liaals."  He  then  commands  that  all 
Israel  be  collected  to  Mount  Carmel  with  the  four 
hundred  and  fifty  prophets  of  Baal,  and  the  four 
hundred  of  Asherah  (Ashtaroth),  the  latter  lieing 
under  the  esj>eeial  protection  of  the  queen.  Why- 
Mount  Carmel,  which  we  do  not  hear  of  until  now, 
was  chosen  in  preference  to  the  nearer  Ehal  or  Ger- 
izim,  is  not  evident.  Possibly  Elijah  thought  it 
wise  to  remove  the  place  of  the  meeting  to  a  dis- 
tance from  Samaria.  Possibly  in  the  existence  of 
the  altar  of  Jehovah  (xviii.  30)  —  in  ruins,  and 
therefore  of  earlier  erection  —  we  have  an  indica- 
tion of  an  ancient  sanctity  attaching  to  the  spot. 
On  the  question  of  the  particular  part  of  the  rid^e 
of  Carmel,  which  formed  the  site  of  the  meeting, 
there  cannot  be  much  doubt.  It  is  elsewhere  ex- 
amined. [C.VRMEb.] 

There  are  few  more  sublime  stories  in  history 
than  this.  On  the  one  hand  the  solitary  servant 
of  Jehovah,  accompanied  by  his  one  attendant: 
with  hi*  wild  shaggy  hair,  his  scanty  garb,  and 
sheep-skin  ctoak,  hut  with  calm  dignity  of  demeanor 
and  the  minutest  regularity  of  procedure,  retir- 
ing the  ruined  altar  of  Jehovah  with  twelve  stones, 
according  to  the  number  of  the  twelve  founders  of 
the  tribes,  and  recalling  in  his  prayer  the  still 
greater  names  of  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Israel  —  on 
the  other  hand  the  850  prophet*  of  I3oal  and  Ash- 
taroth, doubtless  in  all  the  splendor  of  their  vest- 
ments (2  K.  x.  22),  with  the  wild  din  of  their 
«  vain  repetitions  "  and  the  maddened  fury  of  their 
disappointed  hojies,  and  the  silent  people  surround- 
ing all  —  these  things  form  a  picture  with  which 
we  are  all  acquainted,  but  which  brightens  into 
fresh  distinctness  every  time  we  consider  it.  The 
conclusion  of  the  long  day  need  only  l>c  glanced 
at*  The  fire  of  Jehovah  consuming  l>oth  sacrifice 
and  altar  —  the  prophets  of  Baal  killed,  it  would 
seem  by  Elijah's  own  hand  (xviii.  40)  —  the  king, 
with  an  apathy  almost  unintelligible,  eating  and  I 
drinking  in  the  very  midst  of  the  carnage  of  his 

that  result:  "Hast  thou  also  brought  evil  upon  the 
widow  ...  by  slaying  her  son?"  (1  K.  xvii.  20); 
snd,  "O  I>ird.  let  this  child's  soul  como  into  him 
again  "  (ver.  21).  II 

<*  The  expression*  of  Obadiah,  "  lord  "  and  '*  slave," 
«bow  hi-  fair  of  Elijah  ;  they  are  those  ordinarily 
in  Ad  treeing  a  potentate. 

t>  The  more  so  as  the  whole  of  this  scene  is  admi- 
rally  drawn  out  by  Stanley  (S.  If  P.  pp.  a'j5,  35C). 

'•  Although  to  some  it  may  seem  out  of  place  In  a 
work  of  tilts*  nature,  jet  the  writer  cannot  ns«l*t  re- 
ferring to  the  Oratorio  of  Elijnh  by  Mendelssohn,  one 
of  the  most  forcible  commentaries  exiting  on  the  his- 
tory of  the  prophet.  The  scene  in  which  the  occur- 
rences at  hVer-sheba  are  embodied  is  perhaps  the  most 
dramatic  and  affecting  in  the  whole  work. 

d  T\^h^  Is  both  a  messenger  "  and  an  "  angel." 
UX.  ver.'  6,  t«  ;  and  so  Joseph -is  (viil.  13,  §  7). 

*  Kotem  tree,"  Hebrew,  fNot 

cartalnly  so  emphatic,  for  the  numeral  may  be  our 
a  or  an,  as  often  ebwwher*  —  II.)    The  .'r  i-?nted  roc* 

M 


own  adherents  —  the  rising  storm  —  the  ride  across 

the  plain  to  Jezreel,  a  distance  of  at  least  16  miles; 
the  prophet,  with  true  Bedouin  endurance,  running 
before  the  chariot,  but  also  with  true  Bedouin  in- 
stinct stopping  short  of  the  city,  and  going  no  fur- 
ther than  the  44  entrance  of  Jezreel." 

So  far  the  triumph  had  been  complete;  but  the 
spirit  of  Jezebel  was  not  to  be  so  easily  overcome, 
and  her  first  act  is  a  vow  of  vengeance  against  the 
author  of  this  destruction.  '•  (iod  do  so  to  me, 
and  more  also,"  so  ran  her  exclamation,  "  if  I  make 
not  thy  life  as  the  life  of  one  of  them  by  to-nior 
row  about  this  time."  It  was  no  duty  of  Elijah 
to  expose  himself  to  unnecessary  dangers,  and,  as 
at  his  first  introduction,  so  now,  he  takes  refuge  in 
flight.  The  danger  was  great,  and  the  refuge  must 
be  distant.  The  first  stage  on  the  journey  was 
Beer-sheba  —  "  Becr-sheba  which  belongeth  to  Ju- 
dah,"  says  the  narrative,  with  a  touch  betraying 
its  Israelitish  origin.  Here,  at  the  ancient  haunt 
of  those  fathers  of  his  nation  whose  memory  was 
so  dear  to  him,  and  on  the  very  confines  of  culti- 
vated country,  Elijah  halted.  His  servant  —  ac- 
cording to  Jewish  tradition  the  boy  of  Zarephath 
—  he  left  in  the  town;  while  he  himself  set  out 
alone  into  the  wilderness  —  the  waste  uninhabited 
region  which  surrounds  the  south  of  Palestine. 
The  labors,  anxieties,  and  excitement  of  the  last 
few  days  had  proved  too  much  even  for  that  iron 
frame  and  that  stem  resolution.  (lis  spirit  is  quite 
broken,  and  he  wanders  forth  over  the  dreary  sweeps 
of  those  rocky  hills  wishing  for  death  — "  It  is 
enough !  I/>rd,  let  me  die,  for  I  am  not  better  than 
my  fathers."  c  It  is  almost  im|>ossif>le  not  to  con- 
clude from  the  terms  of  the  story  that  he  was  en- 
tirely without  provisions  for  this  or  any  journey. 
But  God,  who  had  brought  his  servant  inlo  this 
difficulty,  provided  him  with  the  means  of  escaping 
from  it  Whether  we  are  to  take  the  expression  of 
the  story  literally  or  not  is  comparatively  of  little 
consequence.  In  some  way  little  short  of  mirac- 
ulous—  it  might  well  seem  to  the  narrator  that  it 
could  be  by  nothing  but  an  angel  <<  —  the  prophet 
was  awakened  from  his  dream  of  desjwndency  be- 
neath the  solitary  bush  '  of  the  wilderness,  was  fed 
with  the  bread  and  the  water  whicli  to  this  day  are 
all  a  Bedouin's  requirements,  /  and  went  forward, 
44  in  the  strength  of  that  food,"  a  journey  of  forty 
days  44  to  the  mount  of  God,  even  to  Horeb." 

opposite  the  gate  of  the  Greek  convent,  Drir  Mar 
E't/as,  between  Jerusalem  and  Bethlehem,  which  If 
now  shown  to  traveller*  as  the  spot  on  which  the 
prophet  rested  on  this  occarion  (Bonar ;  Porter,  Hand, 
book,  &c),  appears  at  an  earlier  date  not  to  hav* 
been  so  restricted,  but  was  believed  to  be  the  place 
on  which  he  was  "acciHtoined  to  sleep"  (Sandys,  lib. 
in*  p.  170;  Maundrell,  Eir.  Trav.  p.  4M),  and  th# 
site  of  the  convent  as  that  where  he  was  born  (Qavs 
forde,  l.VW.  in  Bonar,  p.  117).  Neither  the  older  nor 
the  later  story  can  l«  believed  ;  but  it  It  possible  that 
they  may  have  originated  In  some  more  trustworthy 
tradition  of  his  haviug  restod  here  on  hi*  southward 
journey,  in  all  probability  taken  alonR  this  very  route. 
See  a  curious  statement  by  Quiirvainiu*  of  the  extent 
to  which  the  rock  had  beeu  defaced  in  his  own  tint* 
•'  by  the  piety  or  Impiety  »  of  the  Chrixtian  pilgrim*. 
(EturMatio,  U.  006;  comp.  Doubdan,  Voyagr,  fitc,  p 
144.) 

/  The  LXX.  adds  to  the  description  the  only  touch 
wanting  in  the  Hebrew  text  — "a  cake  of  meal ' ' - 
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Here,  ir. 41  tbe  cave,"  «  one  of  the  numerous  cavern* 
tn  those  awful  mountains,  perhaps  some  traditional 
sanctuary  of  that  hallowed  region,  at  any  rate  well 
known  —  he  remained  for  certainly  one  h  night.  In 
the  morning  came  the  "word  of  Jehovah  "  — the 
question,  "  What  doest  thou  here,  FJijah  ?  Driven 
by  what  hard  necessity  dost  thou  seek  this  spot  on 
which  the  glory  of  Jehovah  has  in  former  times 
been  so  signally  sliown  ?  "  In  answer  to  this  in- 
vitation the  prophet  opens  his  griefs.  He  has  been 
very  zealous  for  Jehovah ;  but  force  has  liecn  vain ; 
one  cannot  stand  against  a  multitude ;  none  follow 
him,  and  he  is  left  alone,  flying  for  his  life  from 
the  sword  which  has  slain  his  brethren.  The  reply 
comes  in  that  ambiguous  and  indirect  form  in 
which  it  seems  necessary  that  the  deepest  commu- 
nications with  the  human  mind  should  be  couched, 
to  be  effectual.  lie  is  directed  to  leave  the  cavern 
ind  stand  on  the  mountain  in  the  open  air  («i$  rh 

\hrmdpov,  Josephus),  face  to  face  03^*?)  with  Je- 
hovah. Then,  as  before  with  Moses  (Ex.  xxxiv. 
6),  uThe  Lord  passed  by;  "  passed  in  all  tbe  ter- 
ror of  his  most  appalling  manifestation*.  The 
fierce  wind  tore  the  solid  mountains  and  shivered 
the  granite  cliffs  of  Sinai;  the  earthquake  crash 
reverberated  through  the  defiles  of  those  naked 
valleys;  the  fire  burnt  in  the  incessant  blaze  of 
eastern  lightning.  Like  these,  in  their  degree, 
had  been  Kigali's  own  modes  of  procedure,  but 
the  conviction  is  now  forced  upon  him  that  in  none 
of  these  is  Jehovah  to  lie  known.  Then,  penetrat- 
ing the  dead  silence  which  followed  these  mani- 
festations, came  the  fourth  mysterious  symbol  — 
the  "still  small  voice."  What  sound  this  was, 
whether  articulate  voice  or  not,  wc  cannot  even 
conjecture;  but  low  and  still  as  it  was  it  spoke  in 
louder  accents  to  the  wounded  heart  of  Elijah  than 
tho  roar  and  blaze  which  had  preceded  it.  To 
hiii  no  less  unmistakably  than  to  Moses,  centuries 
before,  it  was  proclaimed  that  Jehovah  was  "  mer- 
ciful and  gracious,  long-suHering  and  abundant  in 
grodness  and  truth."  Kigali  knew  the  call,  and 
at  once  stepping  forward  and  hiding  his  face  in  his 
mantle,  stood  waiting  for  the  Divine  communica- 
tion. It  is  in  the  same  words  as  lieforc,  and  so  is 
lun  answer;  but  with  what  different  force  must  thej 
question  have  fallen  on  his  cars,  and  the  answer 
left  his  lips!  "  IJeforc  his  entrance  to  the  cave,  he 
was  comparatively  a  novice;  when  he  left  it  he  was 
an  initiated  man.  I  le  had  thought  that  the  earth- 
quake, the  fire,  the  wind,  must  l>e  the  great  wit- 
nesses of  the  Ixird.  Hut  he  was  not  in  them ;  not 
they,  but  the  still  small  voice  had  that  awe  in  it 
nrhirh  forced  the  prophet  to  cover  his  face  with  his 

«  The  Hebrew  word  hug  the  article,  TT^l'Sn  ;  and 
-c  too  tbe  LXX  .,  Tb  <nn|A(uo*.  The  cave  is  now  shown 
•'  in  the  secluded  plain  below  the  highest  point  of 
hbtl  310m;  "  "a  hole  just  largo  enough  for  a  man's 
body,"  beside  the  altar  in  the  chapel  of  ElUah  (Stan- 
ley, &  If  P.  p.  49;  Kob.  i.  103,  2d  ed.). 

6  Hebrew,  "pb.  A.  V.  « lodge ;  "  but  in  Gen.  xlx. 
2,  accurately,  «  tarry  all  night." 

c  The  words  of  the  text  are  somewhat  obscured  in 
the  A.  V.  They  bear  testimony  at  once  to  the  solid 
position  of  Elisha,  and  to  the  extent  of  the  arable  soil 
ef  the  spot.  According  to  tbe  MasoreUc  punctuation 
Uve  passage  Is  :  And  he  departed  thence,  and  found 
Buaha  tbe  son  of  Shaphat,  who  was  ploughing.  Twelve 
roke  were  before  him  <>.  e.  either  12  ploughs  were 
hba  with  his  servants,  or  12  yoke  «f  land  were 
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mantle.    What  a  conclusion  of  all  the  past  bis 

tory !  What  an  interpretation  of  its  meaning !  ' 
(Maurice,  Frojthtls  arul  Kiny$,  p.  136).  Not  ia 
the  persecution*  of  Ahab  and  Jezebel,  nor  in  tbe 
slaughter  of  the  prophets  of  Ileal,  but  in  the  7000 
unknown  worshippers  who  had  not  l>owed  the  knee 
to  Baal,  was  the  assurance  that  Kigali  wras  not 
alone  as  he  had  seemed  to  be. 

Three  commands  were  laid  on  him  —  three 
changes  were  to  be  made.  Instead  of  licn-hadad, 
Hazacl  was  to  1*  king  of  Syria;  instead  of  Ahab, 
Jehu  the  son  of  Nimshi  was  to  be  king  of  Israel 
and  Klisha  the  son  of  Shaphat  was  to  be  bis  own 
successor.  Of  these  three  commands  the  two  first 
were  reserved  for  Elisha  to  accomplish,  the  last 
only  was  executed  by  Ely  all  himself.  It  would 
almost  seem  as  if  his  late  trials  had  awakened  in 
him  a  yearning  for  that  affection  and  companion 
ship  which  had  hitherto  been  denied  him.  I  lis 
first  search  was  for  Elisha.  Apparently  be  soon 
found  him ;  we  must  conclude  at  his  native  (dace, 
Abel-meholah,  probably  somewhere  about  the  < 
of  the  Jordan  valley.  [AnEts-MKiioi-Aii.] 
was  ploughing  at  the  time,0  and  Elijah  "  passed 
over  to  him  "  —  possibly  crossed  the  ri.  ex  J  —  and 
cast  his  mantle,  the  well-known  sheep  skin  cloak, 
upon  him,  as  if,  by  that  familiar*  action,  churning 
him  for  his  son.  A  moment  of  hesitation  —  but 
the  call  was  quickly  accepted,  and  then  commenced 
that  long  period  of  service  and  intercourse  which 
continued  till  Elijah's  removal,  and  which  after 
that  time  procured  for  Elisha  one  of  his  best  titles 
to  esteem  and  reverence  —  »  Elisha  the  son  of  Sha- 
phat, who  poured  water  on  the  handn  of  Elijah." 

2.  Ahab  and  Jezebel  now  prol>abIy  believed  that 
their  threats  had  lieen  effectual,  and  Uu»t  they  had 
seen  the  last  of  their  tormentor.  At  any  rate  this 
may  be  inferred  from  the  events  of  chap.  xxi. 
Foiled  in  his  wish  to  acquire  the  ancestral  plot  of 
ground  of  Naboth  by  the  refusal  of  that  sturdy 
peasant  to  alienate  the  inheritance  of  bis  father*. 
Ahab  and  Jezetiel  proceed  to  possess  themselves 
of  it  by  main  force,  and  by  a  degree  of  monstrous 
injustice  which  shows  clearly  enough  how  far  the 
elders  of  Jezreel  had  forgotten  the  laws  of  Jehovah 
how  perfect  was  their  submission  to  the  will  of 
their  mistress.  At  her  orders  Naboth  is  falsely 
accused  of  blaspheming  (iod  anc.  tl»c  king,  is  with 
his  sons/  stoned  and  killed,  and  his  vineyard  then 
—  as  having  belonged  to  a  criminal  -  -  Incomes  at 
once  the  property  of  the  king.  [Nauotii.] 

Ahab  loses  no  time  in  entering  on  his  new  ac- 
quisition. Apparently  the  very  next  day  after  the 
execution  he  proceeds  in  his  chariot  to  take  p  wses- 


[Sta 


already  ploughed),  and  he  was  with  tho  la«t.n 
note  under  Eusha,  p.  714  ] 

«/  The  word  is  that  always  employed  for 
the  Jordan. 

«  See  also  Ruth  ill.  4-14.  Ewald,  A'Urthtimtr,  p. 
191,  note.  A  trace  of  a  similar  custom  survives  Is 
the  German  word  Mnniel-ktnri. 

f  «  The  blood  of  Naboth  and  the  blood  of  bis  sons  ' 
(2  K.  ix.  26  ;  comp.  Josh.  vii.  24).  From  another  ex- 
pression in  this  verse -ycetem.ffai  (C'CH,  A.  V 
"yesterday"),  we  may  perhaps  conclude  that  like  • 
later  trial  on  a  similar  charge,  abo  supported  by  two 
false  witnesses  —  tbe  trial  of  our  I/ml  —  it  was  eot» 
ducted  at  nipht.  The  same  word  —  yr j/miigbt  -» 
prompts  the  Inference  that  Ahabs  visit  and  ■ 
with  Elijah  happened  on  the  very  day 
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of  the  co/eted  vineyard.  Behind  him,  prob- 
ably in  the  back  part  of  the  chariot,  ride  his  two 
pages  Jehu  and  Hidkar  (2  K.  ix.  2G).  Hut  the 
triumph  was  a  short  one.  Klijah  had  received  an 
intimation  from  Jehovah  of  what  was  taking  place, 
and  rapidly  a*  the  accusation  and  death  of  Naboth 
had  been  hurried  over,  he  was  there  to  meet  his 
ancient  enemy,  and  as  an  enemy  he  does  meet  him 
—  as  David  went  out  to  meet -  ( ioliath  —  on  the 
very  scene  of  his  crime;  suddenly,  when  least  ex- 
pected and  least  wished  for,  he  confronts  the  mis- 
erable king.  And  then  follows  the  curse,  in  terms 
fearful  to  any  Oriental  —  peculiarly  terrible  to  a 
Jew  — and,  most  of  all,  significant  to  a  successor 
cf  the  apostate  princes  of  the  northern  kingdom  — 
"I  will  take  away  thy  posterity ;  I  will  cut  off  from 
thee  even  thy  very  dog*;  I  will  make  thy  house 
like  that  of  Jeroboam  and  Uaasha ;  thy  blood  shall 
be  shed  in  the  same  spot  where  the  blood  of  thy 
victims  was  shed  last  night;  thy  wife  and  thy 
children  shall  be  torn  in  this  very  garden  by  the 
wUd  dogs  of  the  city,  or  its  common  carrion  de- 
voured by  the  birds  of  the  sky "  —  the  large 
vultures  which  in  eastern  climes  are  always  wheel- 
ing along  under  the  clear  blue  sky,  and  doubtless 
suggested  the  expression  to  the  prophet.  I  low  tre- 
mendous was  this  scene  we  may  gather  from  the 
fact  that  after  the  lapse  of  at  least  20  years  Jehu 
was  able  to  recall  the  very  words  of  the  prophet** 
burden,  to  which  he  and  his  companion  had  list- 
ened as  they  stood  l«liind  then*  master  in  the 
chariot.  The  whole  of  Elijah's  denunciation  may 
possibly  be  recovered  by  putting  together  the  words 
recalled  by  .<chu,  2  K."  ix.  2G,  37,  and  those 
given  in  1  K.  xxi.  l!>-25. 

3.  A  space  of  three  or  four  years  now  elapses 
(comp.  1  K.  xxii.  1,  xxii.  51;  2  K.  i.  17),  before 
we  again  catch  a  glimpse  of  Elijah.  The  denun- 
ciations uttered  in  the  vineyard  of  Nal»th  have 
been  partly  fulfilled.  Ahab  is  dead,  and  his  son 
and  successor,  Ahaziah,  has  met  with  a  fatal  acci- 
dent, and  is  on  his  death -bed,  after  a  short  and 
troubled  reign  of  less  than  two  years  (2  K.  i.  1,  2; 
1  K.  xxii.  51).  In  his  extremity  he  sends  to  an 
oracle  or  shrine  of  Rial  at  the  Philistine  town  of 
Kkron  to  ascertain  the  issue  of  his  illness.  Hut 
the  oracle  is  nearer  at  hand  than  the  distant  Kkron. 
An  intimation  is  conveyed  to  the  prophet,  probably 
at  that  time  inhabiting  one  of  the  recesses  of  t'ar- 
mel,  and.  as  on  the  former  occasions,  he  suddenly 
appears  on  the  path  of  the  messengers,  without  | 
preface  or  inquiry  utters  his  message  of  death,  and 
as  rapidly  disappears.  The  tone  of  his  words  is  as  I 
national  on  this  as  on  any  former  occasion,  and,  as  [ 
before,  they  are  authenticated  by  the  name  of  Je- ' 
bnvah —  "Thus  saith  Jehovah,  Is  it  because  there 
is  no  God  in  Israel  that  ye  go  to  inquire  of  Haal- 
ttbuh,  god  of  Kkron?  "  The  messengers  returned 
to  the  king  too  soon  to  have  accomplished  their 
mission.  They  weie  possibly  strangers;  at  any 
Tate  they  were  ignorant  of  the  name  of  the  man 
nbo  had  thus  interrupted  their  journey.  Hut  his 
appearance  had  fixed  itaelf  in  their  minds,  and  their 
Inscription  at  once  told  Ahaziah,  who  must  have 
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seen  the  prophet  about  his  father's  court  cr  hare 
heard  him  descril>ed  in  the  harem,  who  it  was  that 
had  thus  reverse*!  the  favorable  oracle  which  he 
was  hoping  for  from  Kkron.    The  "  hairy  man  " 

—  the    lord  of  hair,"  so  the  Hebrew  reading  b  runs 

—  with  a  belt  of  rough  skin  round  his  loins,  whe 
came  and  went  in  this  sec."',  untitier,  and  uttered 
his  fierce  words  in  the  name  of  the  God  of  Israel, 
could  l>e  no  other  than  the  old  enemy  of  his  father 
and  mother,  Klijah  the  Tiahhite.  Hut  ill  as  he  was 
this  check  only  roused  the  wrath  of  Ahaziah,  and, 
with  the  spirit  of  his  mother,  he  at  once  seized  the 
opportunity  of  possessing  himself  of  the  person  of 
the  man  who  had  been  for  so  long  the  evil  genius 
of  his  house.  A  captain  was  despatched,  with  a 
party  of  fifty,  to  take  Kigali  prisoner,  lie  was 
sitting  (perhaps  =  »  dwelt  "J  on  the  top  of  »  the 
mount,"  c  i.  e.  probably  of  ('armel  [comp.  2  K.  ii 
25 J.  The  officer  approaclted  and  addressed  the 
prophet  by  the  title  which,  as  before  noticed,  is 
most  frequently  applied  to  him  and  Kliaha  —  "  C 
man  of  (jod,  the  king  hath  spoken:  come  down." 
"  And  Kigali  answered  and  said,  If  I  1*  a  man  of 
(  Jod,  then  let  fire  come  down  from  heaven  and  con- 
sume thee  and  thy  fifty!  And  there  came  down 
fire  from  heaven  and  consumed  him  and  his  fifty." 
A  second  party  was  sent,  only  to  meet  the  same 
fate.  The  altered  tone  of  the  leader  of  a  third 
party,  and  the  assurance  of  God  that  his  servant 
need  not  fear,  brought  Klijah  down.  Hut  the  king 
gained  nothing.  The  message  was  delivered  to  his 
face  in  the  same  words  as  it  had  been  to  the  mes- 
sengers, and  Klijah,  so  we  must  conclude,  was  al- 
lowed to  go  harm  leas.  This  was  his  Last  interview 
with  the  bouse  of  Ahab.  It  was  also  his  last  re- 
corded appearance  in  persou  against  the  Haal-wor- 
shippers. 

Following  as  it  did  on  Myall's  previous  course 
of  action,  this  event  must  have  been  a  severe  blow 
to  the  enemies  of  Jehovah.  Hut  impressive  as  it 
doubtless  was  to  the  contemporaries  of  the  prophet, 
the  story  possesses  a  far  deeper  significance  for  us 
than  it  could  have  had  for  them.  While  it  ia 
most  characteristic  of  the  terrors  of  the  earlier  dis- 
pensation under  which  men  were  then  living,  it  is 
remarkable  as  having  served  to  elicit  from  the 
mouth  of  a  greater  than  even  Klijah  an  exposition, 
no  less  characteristic,  of  the  distinction  between 
that  severe  rule  and  the  gentler  digitisation  which 
He  came  to  introduce.  It  was  when  our  lx>rd  and 
his  disciples  were  on  their  journey  through  this 
very  district,  from  Galilee  to  Jerusalem,  and  when 
smarting  from  the  churlish  inhospitality  of  some 
Samarium  villagers,  that  —  led  to  it  by  the  distant 
view  of  the  heights  of  ( 'armel,  or,  (lerhafia,  by  some 
traditional  name  on  the  road  —  the  impetuous  zeal 
of  the  two  "  sons  of  thunder  "  burst  forth  —  "  lA>rd, 
wilt  thou  that  we  command  fire  to  come  down  from 
heaven  and  consume  them,  even  as  Klijah  did?" 
Hut  they  little  knew  the  Master  they  addressed. 
"  He  turned  and  rebuked  them,  and  said,  Ye  know 
not  what  manner  of  spirit  ve  are  of.  For  the  Son 
of  Man  is  not  come  to  destrov  men's  lives,  but  to 
save  them  "  (Luke  ix.  51  -&ti  ).•*   As  if  he  hid 


of  plac'.  The  words  following  "  lie  turned  and 
buked  them  "  (from  "  and  said  "  to  "  save  theui  "  in- 
clusive, though  so  appropriate  to  the  occasion  and  in 
every  rw»pert  so  worthy  of  our  liord,  are  wanting  in  a 
largt  majoritv  of  the  most  important  manuscripts 
(namely.  A  H  I1  K  0  II  L  S  V  X  S  E  and  the  Sinaitto; 
and  in  other  leading  author* ties  for  the  aetUetne-t  cf 
the  text.   They  arc  accordingly  rejected  by  lavhmaim 
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u  Ye  arc  mistaking  and  confounding  the  difleront 
itanding  points  of  the  Old  and  New  Covenant*; 
taking  jour  stand  upon  the  Old  —  that  of  an 
avenging  righteousness,  when  you  should  rejoice 
to  take  it  upon  the  New  —  that  of  a  forgiving  love  " 
(  Trench,  M inula,  ch.  iv.). 

4.  It  must  have  been  shortly  after  the  death  of 
Aha/.iah  that  Elijah  made  a  communication  with 
the  southern  kingdom.  It  is  the  only  one  of  which 
any  record  remains,  and  its  mention  is  the  first  and 
List  time  that  the  name  of  the  prophet  appears  in 
the  l>ooks  of  Chronicles.  Mainly  devoted  as  these 
hooks  arc,  (o  the  affairs  of  Judah,  this  is  not  sur- 
prising. The  alliance  between  his  enemy  Ahab 
and  .lehnshaphat  cannot  have  been  unknown  to  the 
prophet,  ami  it  must  have  made  him  regard  the 
proceedings  of  the  kings  of  Judah  with  more  than 
ordinary  interest.  W  hen,  therefore,  Jchuram,  the 
♦on  of  .lehoshaphat,  who  had  married  the  daughter 
of  Ahab,  began  "  to  walk  in  the  ways  of  the  kings 
of  Israel,  as  did  the  house  of  Ahab,  and  to  do  that 
which  was  evil  in  the  sight  of  Jehovah,"  Klijah 
gent  him  a  letter"  denouncing  his  evil  doings,  and 
predicting  his  death  (2  Chr.  xxi.  12-15).  This 
letter  has  been  considered  as  a  great  difficulty,  on 
the  ground  that  Elijah's  removal  must  have  taken 
place  before  the  death  of  .lehoshaphat  (from  the 
terms  of  the  mention  of  Elisha  in  2  K.  iii.  1 1 ),  and 
therefore  before  the  accession  of  Joram  lo  the 
throne  of  Judah.  Hut  admitting  that  Klijah  had 
been  translated  licforc  the  expedition  of  Jchosh 
aphat  agaiust  Moab,  it  does  not  follow  that  Joram 
was  not  at  that  time,  and  before  his  father's  death, 
king  of  Judah,  .lehoshaphat  occupying  himself 
during  the  last  six  or  seven  years  of  his  life  in 
going  about  the  kingdom  (2  Chr.  xix.  4-11),  and 
in  conducting  some  important  wars,  amongst  others 


Tischen.lorf,  and  Tregclles,  though  defended  by  Al- 
ford,  and,  as  fa r  as  ver.  55  U  concerned,  by  Meyer  and 
Bleek.  who  explain  their  omission  by  the  supposition 
that  the  eye  of  the  copyist  passed  from  KAIKIIUk  to 
KAIEIIopfvffijffa*.  The  5tfth  verse  (so  far  as  quoted 
above)  which  Is  wanting  in  D  and  a  very  few  other 
irliich  coutain  the  rest  of  the  words  In 
i,  is  rejected  by  most  critics,  though  the  au- 
thorities which  support  it  are  substantially  the  same 
with  those  which  contain  ver.  55.  Further,  the  words 
uv  icai  'HAiac  «'iroii)<r».  "even  as  Klias  did,'*  In  vcr.  54. 
which  are  wanting  in  RLE  and  the  Slnaltic  MS.,  also 
in  the  Curctonian  Syrlae.  Vulgate,  and  Anneiilan  ver- 
uons,  and  some  MSS.  of  the  Old  Latin  aud  Coptic,  are 
likewise  rejected  by  Tischendorf  and  Trogelles,  accord- 
ing to  whom  the  whole  passage  as  originally  written 
reads  thus:  '"  lx»rd,  wilt  thou  that  we  command  tire 
to  come  down  from  hcaTen  and  destroy  them  ?  Hut 
he  turned  and  rebuked  them ;  and  they  went  to  an 
other  village." 

The  whole  question  Is  discussed  by  Mr.  Norton  in 
his  Ei  iilmrrs  of  the  (itnuinmrs*  of  tht  GosjmIs  in  a 
very  able  and  Instructive  note  tvol.  i.  pp.  lxxx.- 
Ixxxvil.,  2d  ed.  Boston,  lfttti).  Though  concluding 
that  the  words  in  question  '"did  not  make  a  part  of 
tne  original  text  of  Luke's  Gospel,"  he  goes  on  to  re- 


"  But,  on  the  other  band,  the  words  carry  with  them 
strong  intrinsic  proof  that  they  were  spoken  by  Jesus. 
Nor  ran  we  imagine  any  reason  why,  if  not  uttered 
by  him,  they  should  have  been  invented  and  ascribed 


"  In  this  state  of  the  case,  the  only  solution  of  the 
vppearacve*  that  present  themselves  seems  to  be,  that 
tlie  words  ascribed  to  our  Lord  were  spoken  by  him, 
ibet  they  were  preserved  in  the  memories  of  those 
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that  in  question  against  Moab,  while  Joram 
concerned  with  the  more  central  affairs  of  the  gov- 
ernment (2  K.  iii.  7,  Ac).  That  Joiam  began  U 
reign  during  the  lifetime  of  his  father  .lehoshaphat 
is  stated  in  2  K.  viii.  1(J.  According  to  one  reco*d 
(2  K.  i.  17),  which  immediately  precedes  the  ac- 
count of  Elijah's  last  acts  on  earth,  Joram  was 
actual))  on  the  throne  of  Judah  at  the  tinie  «f 
Elijah's  interview  with  Ahaziah;  and  though  this 
is  modified  by  the  statements  of  other  places  *  (2 
K.  iii.  1,  viii.  16),  yet  it  is  not  invalidated,  and  the 
conclusion  is  almost  inevitable,  as  stated  above, 
that.  Joram  ascended  the  throne  some  years  Isflora 
the  death  of  his  father.  [See  Joram  ;"  Jeiiosha- 
hiat;  Jitdaii.J  In  its  contents  Use  letter  bear*  a 
strong  resemblance  to  the  sjieechca  of  Elyah,c  while 
in  the  details  of  style  it  is  very  peculiar,  and  quite 
different  from  the  narrative  in  which  it  is  imlcdded 
(Hcrtheau,  CkrtmH;  ad  loc). 

5.  The  closing  transaction  of  Elijah's  life  intro- 
duces us  to  a  locality  heretofore  unconnected  with 
him.  Hitherto  we  have  found  him  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Samaria,  Jezrcel,  Cartnel,  only  leaving 
these  northern  places  on  actual  emergency,  but 
we  now  find  him  on  the  frontier  of  the  two  king- 
doms, at  the  holy  city  of  liethel,  with  the  sons 
of  the  prophets  at  Jericho,  aud  in  the  valley  of  the 
Jordan  (2  K.  ii.  1,  Ac). 

It  was  at  (iii.fi.vi.  —  probably  not  the  ancient 
place  of  Joshua  aud  Samuel,  hut  another  of  the 
same  name  still  surviving  on  the  western  edge  of 
the  hilfs  of  Ephraim  ''  —  that  the  prophi  t  received 
the  divine  intimation  that  his  departure  was  at 
hand.  He  was  at  the  time  with  Elisha,  who  seems 
now  to  have  become  his  constant  companion.  Per- 
haps his  old  love  of  solitude  returned  upon  him 
perhaps  he  wished  to  spare  his  friend  the  pain  of 

and  that,  not  having  been  recorded  by  Luke,  they 
were  first  written  in  the  margin,  and  then  introduced 
into  the  text  of  his  Gospel.' 

The  state  of  the  external  testimony  is  such,  that  he 
further  supposes  "  that  the  account  of  the  words  of 
our  Lord  aud  his  disciples  was  not  introduced  In  a 
complete  form  at  once;  but  that  the  text  owe*  Its 
present  state  to  marginal  additions  made  at  three  dif- 
ferent times :  first,  the  words,  '  As  E  ijaA  did,'  being 
written  down,  as  these  are  wanting  in  the  smallest 
number  of  manuscripts,  then  those  first  spoked  by  our 
Lord,  and  then  his  remaining  words."  ,  A. 


o  2^5P»  "a  writing"  [A.  V.J,  almost  identical 
with  the  word  used  In  Arabic  at  the  present  day.  The 

^2, 


word  for  a  letter  is 


ordinary 
a  book. 

l>  The  second  statement  of  Jehoram  ■  accession  to 
Israel  (In  2  K.  111.  1)  seems  inserted  there  to  make  the 
subsequent  narrative  more  complete.  Its  position 
there,  subsequent  to  the  story  of  Elijah's  departure 
has  probably  assisted  the  ordinary  belief  In  the  diflV 
culty  in  question. 

c  The  ancient  Jewish  commentators  get  over  the 
apparent  difficulty  by  sa>lng  that  the  letter  was  writ- 
ten  and  sent  after  Ely  ill's  translation.  Others  be- 
lieved that  it  was  the  production  of  Elisha,  for  whose 
name  that  of  Elijah  had  been  substituted  by  copyists. 
The  first  of  these  requires  no  auswer.  To  the  i 
the  severity  of  its  tone,  as  above  noticed,  is  a  i 
reply.  Joseph  us  {Ant.  Is.  f>.  §  2)  says  that  the  letter 
was  sent  while  Elyah  was  still  on  earth.  (See  Light, 
foot,  CkronirU,  &c,  'Jehoram."  Other  theories  wit. 
be  found  in  Fabriritis,  tW.  Pstvdrpig.  i.  1075,  an* 
Otho,  Lex.  Rabb.  p.  167.) 

«<  The  grounds  for  this  Inference  its 
(p.  718). 
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no  sudden  parting;  in  either  case  he  endear  )n  to 
jersuade  Klisha  to  remain  tahind  while  he  gees  on 
in  errand  of  .lehovali.  "  Tarry  here,  I  pray  thee, 
or  Jehovah  hath  sent  me  to  Hethel."  But  Klisha 
•rill  not  90  easily  give  up  his  master,  —  "  As  Jebo- 
nh  liveth  and  as  thy  soul  liveth  I  will  not  leave 
thee."  They  went  together  to  Hethel"  The 
event  which  was  al>out  to  happen  had  apparently 
been  communicated  to  the  sons  of  the  prophets  at 
Bethel,  and  they  inquire  if  KJisha  knew  of  his  im- 
pending loss.  His  answer  shows  how  fully  he  was 
aware  of  it.  "  Yea,"  says  he,  with  all  the  empha- 
sis possible,  "indeed  /  tht>  know  it,  hold  ye  your 
peace."  Hut  though  impending,  it  was  not  to 
happen  that  day.  Again  Klijah  attempts  to  escape 
to  Jericho,  ami  again  Klisha  protests  that  he  will 
not  be  separated  from  hiiu.  Again,  also,  the  sons 
of  the  prophets  at  Jericho  make  the  same  un- 
necessary inquiries,  and  again  he  replies  as  em- 
phatically as  lefore.  Kigali  makes  a  final  effort  to 
avoid  what  they  l*>th  so  much  dread.  "Tarry 
here,  I  pray  thee,  for  Jehovah  hath  Bent  me  to  the 
Jordan."  Hut  Klisha  is  not  to  be  conquered,  and 
the  two  set  off  across  the  undulating  plain  of  burn- 
ing sand,  to  the  distant  river,  —  Klijah  in  his 
mantle  or  cape  of  sheep-skin,  Klisha  in  ordinary 

clothes  ("735,  ver.  12).  Fifty  men  of  the  sons  of 
the  prophets  ascend  the  abrupt  heights  behind  the 
town  —  the  same  to  which  a  Late  tradition  would 
attach  the  scene  of  our  lord's  temptation — and 
which  command  the  plain  below,  to  watch  with  the 
clearness  of  eastern  vision  what  happens  in  the 
distance.  Talking  as  they  go,  the  two  reach  the 
river,  and  stand  on  the  shelving  bank  beside  its 
swift  brown  current.  Hut  tliey  are  not  to  stop 
even  here.  It  is  as  if  the  aged  Uileadite  cannot 
rest  till  he  again  seta  foot  on  his  own  side  of  the 
river.  He  rolls  up°  his  mantle  as  into  a  staff',  and 
with  his  old  energy  strikes  the  waters  as  Moses  had 
done  before  him  —  strikes  them  as  if  they  were  an 
enemy;''  and  they  are  divided  hither  and  thither, 
and  they  two  go  over  on  dry  ground.  What  fol- 
lows is  best  told  in  the  simple  words  of  the  nar- 
rative. "And  it  came  to  pass  when  they  were e 
gone  over,  that  Klijah  said  to  Klislia,  Ask  what  I 
•hall  do  for  thee,  liefore  I  l>e  taken  away  from  thee. 
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a  The  Hebrew  word  "  went  down  "  is  a  serious  dif- 
ficulty, If  Gilgal  is  taken  to  be  the  site  of  Joshua's 
camp  and  the  resting-place  of  the  ark,  since  that  is 
tnorc  than  3000  feet  below  Uethel.  But  this  is  avoided 
by  adopting  the  other  (itlgal  to  the  N.  W.  of  Bethel, 
and  on  still  higher  ground,  which  also  preserves  the 
sequence  of  the  journey  to  Jordan.  (!<eo  Stanley,  .V. 
f  P.  p.  308.  note.)  Some  considerations  in  favor  of 
this  adoption  will  be  found  under  Klisha. 

6  S3S-C2  =  "  Also  I  know  it;"  K«y» 


C^3.    The  above  is  quite  the  fore©  of  the  word. 

<l  The  word  is  7133,  used  of  smiting  in  battle  ; 
generally  with  the  senwj  of  wounding  (tiesen.  p.  883). 

«  LXX.  "  As  they  were  going  over,"  «V  t<£  «i<x- 
Ji>>a«. 

f  Tho  statements  of  the  text  hardly  give  support 
to  the  usual  conception  of  Elijah's  departure  as  repre- 
sented by  painters  and  in  popular  discourses.  It  was 
jot  in  the  chariot  of  fire  that  he  went  up  inu.  the 


And  Klisha  said,  I  pray  thee  let  a  double  portion 
of  thy  spirit  be  upon  me.  And  he  said,  Thou  hast 
asked  a  hard  thing:  if  thou  see  me  taken  from 
thee,  it  shall  1*  so  unto  thee,  but  if  not,  it  shall 
not  be  so.  And  it  came  to  pass  as  they  still  went 
on,  and  talked,  that,  behold,  a  chariot  of  fire  and 
horses  of  fire,  and  |>arted  them  both  asunder,  and 
Klijah  went  up  by  the  whirlwind  into  the  skies.".' 
Well  might  Klisha  cry  with  bitterness,*'  "  M; 
father,  my  father !  "  He  was  gone  who,  to  the  dis 
eerning  eye  and  loving  heart  of  his  disciple,  hac 
l»een  "  the  chariot  of  Israel  and  the  horsemen 
thereof"  for  so  many  years;  and  Klisha  was  at  last 
left  alone  to  carry  on  a  task  to  which  he  must  often 
have  looked  forward,  but  to  which  in  this  moment 
of  grief  he  may  well  have  felt  unequal,  lie  saw 
him  no  more;  but  his  mantle  had  fallen,  and  thi> 
he  took  up  —  at  once  a  personal  relic  and  a  symbol 
of  the  double  portion  of  the  spirit  of  Klijah  with 
which  he  was  to  be  clothed.  Little  could  he  have 
realized,  had  it  been  then  presented  to  him,  that  he 
whose  greatest  claim  to  notice  was  that  he  had 
"  poured  water  on  the  hands  of  Klijah  "  should 
hereafter  possess  an  influence  which  had  been  de- 
nied to  his  master  —  should,  instead  of  the  terror 
of  kings  and  people,  l>e  their  Iwnefactor,  adviser, 
and  friend,  and  that  over  his  death-bed  a  king  of 
Israel  should  be  found  to  lament  with  the  same 
words  that  had  just  burst  from  him  on  the  de- 
parture of  his  Btern  and  silent  master,  "  My 
father,  my  father,  the  chariot  of  Israel  and  the 
,  horsemen  thereof!  " 

And  here  ends  all  the  direct  information  which 
j  is  vouchsafed  to  us  of  the  life  and  work  of  this  great 
I  prophet-    Truly  he  "  stood  up  as  a  tire,  and  his 
'word  burnt  as  a  lamp"  (Kcrlus-  xlviii.  1).  How 
deep  was  the  impression  which  he  made  on  the 
mind  of  the  nation  may  be  judged  of  from  the 
fued  l>elief  which  many  centuries  after  prevailed, 
that  Klijah  would  again  apjiear  for  tho  relief  and 
restoration  of  his  country.  The  prophecy  of  Malachi 
(iv.  f,)*  was  possibly  at  once  a  cause  and  an  illus- 
tration of  the  strength  of  this  Mief.    What  it  had 
grown  to  at  the  time  of  our  Ix>rd's  birth,  and  how 
continually  the  great  prophet  was  present  to  the 
expectations  of  the  ]>eople,  we  do  not  need  the 
evidence  of  tl>c  Talmud  to  assure  us,'  it  is  jiatent 

is  frequently  rendered  in  the  A.  V.  "storm  "  or  "  tem- 
pest."   The  term  "the  skies"  has  been  employed 

above  to  translate  the  Hebrew  D^Oti? because  we 
attach  an  idea  to  the  won!  "  heaven  "  which  does  not 
appear  to  have  been  present  to  tho  miud  of  the  an- 
cient Hebrews.  [The  word,  among  its  other  senses, 
often  denotes  tho  place  of  (i<>d'a  abode,  and  may  very 
properly  be  so  under* too.!  here.  Indti*!.  that  mean- 
ing ouly  agrees  with  2  K.  ii.  1,  and  with  the  general 
tenor  of  tho  narrative.  —  11.] 

9  the  word  used  amongst  others  for  the 

"  great  and  bitter  cry  "  when  tho  first-born 


The  fire  served  to  jwirt  the  master  from  the 
tlaciple,  to  show  that  the  severance  had  nrri»«d,  but 
Bl}ah  was  taken  up  by  the  fierce  Wud  of  the  turn  pest. 


lb*  word  rT*2^!p  involves  no  idea  of  imWia;,  and 


killed  in  Kgypt. 

*  The  ex  predion  in  Malar  Hi  is  "  Klyvh  tho  prophet." 
r*roni  this  unusual  title  mime  have  believed  th*t  another 
Klgi>-  was  intended.  Tlie  LXX..  however,  either  fol- 
lowing a  different  llebre  *  u-jct  from  that  which  w* 
po-wess,  or  falling  in  with  the  belief  of  their  times, 
Insert  the  usual  designation.  the  Tlshblte."  (Sea 
light  foot,  Krrrcit.  on  Luke  i.  17) 

•'  He  is  recorded  as  having  often  appeared  to  the 
wwo  and  good  rabbis —at  prayer  in  the  wilderness, 
or  on  their  journeys  —  geuerailv  in  the  tonn  ot  *a 
Arabian  merchant  (Ei^nmenger,  I.  11,  U.  4CJ-7).  At 
of  a  child  a  seat  was  always  ] 
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XI  every  |-age  of  the  Gospels.  Each  remarkable 
person,  as  lie  arrive.*  on  the  scene,  be  his  habit*  and 
characteristics  what  they  may  —  the.  stern  John 
equally  with  his  gentle  Successor  —  is  proclaimed 
to  be  Elijah  (Matt.  xvi.  14 :  Mark  vi.  15:  .lohn  i. 
21).  His  appearance  in  glory  on  the  Mount  of 
Tnuisfiguralioti  does  not  seem  to  have  startle<l  the 
disciples.  They  were  -  sore  afraid,"  but  not  ap- 
parently surprised.  On  the  contrary,  St.  l'eter 
immediately  proposes  to  erect  a  tent  lor  the  prophet 
whose  arrival  they  had  U-en  so  long  expecting. 
[See  TiiA.N>H(.nt\iio.N,  Amer.  ed.J  I L\ on  the 
'T>  of  our  Ix»rd  from  the  cross,  containing  as  it 
did  but  a  slight  resemblance  to  the  name  of  Elijah, 
immediately  suggested  him  to  the  bystanders.  "  He 
callcth  for  Elijah."  "  Ut  be,  let  us  see  if  Elijah 
will  come  to  save  him." 

How  far  this  expectation  was  fulfilled  in  John, 
and  the  remarkable  agreement  in  the  characteristics 
of  these  two  men,  will  be  considered  under  John 
tiik  Haitist. 

Hut  on  the  other  hand,  the  deep  impresBion 
which  Elijah  had  thus  made  on  his  nation  only 
renders  more  remarkable  the  departure  which  the 
image  conveyed  by  the  later  references  to  him 
evinces,  from  that  so  sharply  presented  in  the 
records  of  his  actual  life.  With  the  exception 
of  the  culogiums  contained  in  the  catalogues  of 
worthies  in  the  l>ook  of  Jesus  the  son  of  Sirach 
(xlviii.)  and  1  Mace.  ii.  58,  and  the  passing  allusion 
in  Luke  ix.  54,  none  of  these  later  references  allude 
to  his  works  of  destruction  or  of  jiurtent.  Tbcy  all 
set  forth  a  very  different  side  of  hi*  character  to 
that  brought  out  in  the  historical  narrative.  They 
•peak  of  his  Wing  a  man  of  like  passions  with  our- 
selves (James  v.  17);  of  his  kindness  to  the  widow 
of  Sarepta  (Luke  iv.  25);  of  his  "restoring  all 
things"  (Matt.  xvii.  11);  "turning  the  hearts  of 
the  fathers  to  the  children,  and  the  disobedient  to 
the  wisdom  of  the  just  "  (Mai.  iv.  5,  »J;  Luke  i.  17). 
The  moral  lessons  to  f»e  derived  from  these  fact* 
must  be  expanded  elsewhere  than  here;  it  will  be 
sufficient  in  this  place  to  call  atti-ntiou  to  the  great 
differences  which  may  exist  between  the  popular 
and  contemjiorary  view  of  an  eminent  character, 
and  Uie  real  settled  judgment  formed  in  the  prog- 
ress of  time,  when  the  excitement  of  his  more 
brilliaut  hut  more  evanescent  deeds  has  passed  away. 
Precious  indeed  are  the  scattered  hints  and  faint 
touches  which  enable  us  thus  to  soften  the  hatsh 

for  him,  tliat  as  the  zealous  champion  and  messenger 
of  the  "  coTetiaut of  circumcision  (1  K.  xix.  14  ;  Mai. 
IU.  1)  he  might  watch  over  the  due  performance  of  the 
rite.  During  certain  prayers  the  door  of  the  house 
was  set  open  that  Klijah  might  enter  and  announce 
the  Messiah  ( Kisenmenger.  i.  G8o).  His  coming  will 
*•  three  days  before  that  of  the  Messiah,  and  on  each 
of  the  three  he  will  proclaim,  in  a  voire  which  shall 
be  heard  all  over  the  earth,  |*»ce,  happiness,  salva- 
tion, respectively  [Ki«emncnger,  ii.  t£W).  So  Ann  was 
the  conviction  of  his  *|>rvdy  arrival,  that  when  goods 
were  found  and  no  owner  appeared  to  claim  them,  the 
common  saying  was,  "  Put  them  by  till  Kiijuh  couies  " 
Ihightfoot,  EzTtit.  Matt,  xvii  10  ;  John  i.  21).  The 
same  customs  and  expressions  are  cvon  still  in  use 
among  the  stricter  Je*s  of  this  and  other  countries. 
(See  H'vue  des  dtux  Mon  /'.<,  xxiv.  131,  Sic.)  [Sue  also 
heart  EJiahu  in  Hamburgers  Rrai-Encycl. /.  EtM 
M   Tuimttil.  —  A.] 

•  Ob  i»ds  subject  there  is  an  essay  entitled  D*r 
rtfhtt  Bin  in  drr  Lt£tnde,  in  Franknl's  Mona'f- 
*c\ri/t  J.  GttcA.  d  Judtninumt,  18*3,  xii.  241  ff.,  281 
f    The  writer  divides  the  legends  into  three  periods  : 
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outlines  or  the  discordant  coloring  of  thj 
picture.  In  the  present  instance  they  are  peculiarly 
so.  That  wild  figure,  that  steni  voice,  thoae  deeds 
of  blood,  which  stand  out  in  such  startling  relief 
from  the  pages  of  the  old  records  of  Elijah,  are  seex 
by  us  all  silvered  over  with  the  *'  white  atnl  glister- 
ing "  light  of  the  Mountain  of  Transfiguration- 
When  he  last  stood  on  the  soil  of  his  native  (iuVad  • 
he  was  destitute,  afflicted,  tormented,  wandering 
aliout  "  in  sheep-skins  and  goatskins,  in  deserts 
and  mountains,  and  dens  and  caves  of  the  earth." 
Hut  these  things  have  (ossed  away  into  the  dis- 
tance, and  with  them  has  receded  the  fiery  zesj,  the 
destructive  wrath,  which  accompanied  them.  Under 
tliat  lica\ enly  li^ht  they  fall  back  into  their  proper 
projiortions,  ami  A  hah  and  Je7.el«el,  Haal  and  Att- 
taroth  are  forgotten,  as  we  listen  to  the  prophet 
talking  to  our  Lord  —  talking  of  that  event  which 
was  to  be  the  consummation  of  all  that  he  had 
suffered  and  striven  for  —  "  talking  of  his  decease 
which  he  should  accomplish  at  Jerusalem." 

Elijah  has  been  canonized  in  1-oth  the  <  J  reek  and 
Utin  churches.  Among  the  Greeks  M>ir  Klyat 
is  the  patron  of  elevated  stmts,  and  many  a  con- 
spicuous summit  in  (j recce  is  called  by  hU  nam*.4 
The  service  for  his  day  —  'HAias  ntyaAwrvfAoi  — 
will  be  found  in  the  Mtnu'um  on  July  20.  a  date 
recognized  by  the  I.atin  church  also.*"  'lite  content 
bearing  his  name,  Dtir  Mar  F.lyaa.  lietwem  Jeru- 
salem and  Hcthlehem,  is  well  known  to  travellers 
in  the  Holy  J.and.  It  purports  to  l>e  situated  on 
the  sjiot  of  his  birth,  as  already  observed.  Other 
convents  liearing  his  name  once  existed  in  Pairs- 
tine:  in  Jtbd  Ajlun.  the  ancient  (iilead  (Hitter, 
Syrien,  pp.  1029,  1060,  Ac);  at  Azrn  in  the 
Hunt  tin  (  Burekhardt,  Syria,  p.  59),  and  the  more 
famous  establishment  on  t'armel. 

It  is  as  connected  with  the  great  order  of  the 
barefooted  Carmelites  that  EJijah  is  celebrated  in 
tlie  Latin  church.    According  to  the  statements  of 
the  breviary  (  Off.  Ii.  A/nria  I  'iryinu  de  .!/«»/« 
Citrmtto,  Julii  ]»>)  the  connection  arose  from  the 
dedication  to  the  Virgiu  of  a  chapel  on  the  spot 
!  from  which  Elijah  saw  the  cloud  (an  accepted  tvpe 
!  of  the  Virgin  .Mary )  rise  out  of  the  sea.    Hut  other 
j  legends  trace  the  origin  of  the  order  to  the  great 
i  prophet  himself  as  the  head  of  a  society  of  ancho- 
|  rites  inhabiting  t'armel:  and  even  as  himself  dedi- 
cating the  chapel  in  which  he  worshipped  to  the 
Virgin ! These  things  are  matters  of  controversy 

the  first,  of  pure  Messianic  expectation,  close*  with 
the  Mishua;  the  second,  in  which  Elijah  is  representee] 
as  takiug  part  in  human  affairs  even  before  his  Mes- 
sianic coming,  closes  with  the  Talmud  ;  in  the  third 
the  legends  reach  the  height  «f  extravagance,  (ha  the 
Jewish  expectations  in  rvgird  to  K.y*h  in  the  time  of 
Christ  see  Norton's  note  on  Matt.  xi.  10  <  TVowVoX 
of  tht  Gotpe/s,  ti.  111-113);  Berthnldt,  Chriuot.  p.  68 
0.  Moat  of  the  Christian  fathers  believed  that  Elhth 
would  be  the  precursor  of  Christ  at  his  srevnd  routing: 
see  Suiecr's  Tk's  i.  1318,  al*o  3W2-3,  and  Stuart  J 
Comm.  on  Itu  vi/wii'i,/"',  ii.  221  ff.  A. 

<«  See  the  coiiMilemtions  adduced  by  Stanlev  <  X  f 
P.  | p.  3!»2,  Amer.  ed  t)  to  ritvor  of  the  Mcuntain 
of  the  Transfiguration  being  on  the  oast  of 
[St*  IIrrwon  :  Tvuor  ] 

f>  See  thir<  tart  ncticed  in  Clark's  P*tof*mn* 
Mnrta,  p.  1U0. 

r  See  the  A'tn  Sanrtorum.  July  20.  By 
a  Lapide  It  is  maintained  that  his  ascent  happened 
on  that  dav,  in  the  19th  year  of  Jehus) taphat  (K«U 
•  p.  3S1). 

I       8.  John  of  Jerusalem,  as  quoted  by  Mislia, . 
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B  the  Roman  church,  Baronius  a-.d  others  having 
proved  that  tlie  order  was  founded  in  1181,  a  date 
which  is  repudiated  bj  the  Carmelites  (see  extracts 
in  Fabricius,  C<»1.  Pseutkjji'jr.  i.  1077). 

In  the  Mohammedan  traditions  llgas  is  said  to 
have  drunk  of  tin  Fountain  of  Life,  "by  virtue 
of  which  he  still  lives,  and  will  live  to  the  day  of 
Judgment."  Me  U  by  some  confounded  with  St. 
George  and  with  the  mysterious  tkKhulr,  one  of 
the  most  remarkable  of  the  Muslim  saints  (see 
line's  Aritbim  \i:,h/s,  intro<l.  note  2:  aUo  Stkc- 
<i>uu  from  the  Kuran,  221,  222).  The  Persian 
&fs  are  said  to  trace  themselves  back  to  Kigali 
(Fabricius,  i.  JOT 7). 

Among  other  traditions  it  must  not  be  omitted 
liiat  the  words  "  Kye  hath  not  seen,"  &c,  1  (  or. 
ii.  9,  which  are  most  prolably  quoted  by  the  Apostle 
from  Isaiah  lxiv.  4,  were,  according  to  aji  ancient 
belief,  from  "  the  Apoc-alypse,  or  mysteries  of 
Kiijah,"  ret  'HAta  aroupwpa-  The  first  mention 
of  this  appears  to  be  [by J  Origen  (/lorn,  on  Matt, 
xxvii.  9  j,  and  it  is  noticed  with  disapproval  bv  Je- 
rome, ivd  Pammuhinm  (see  Fabricius,  i.  1072). 

My  Kpiphanius,  the  words  "  awake,  thou  that 
sleepest,"  Ac.,  Kph.  v.  14,  are  inaccurately  alleged 
to  be  quoted  •'  from  Kiijah,"  i.  e.  the  portion  of 
the  O.  T.  containing  his  history  — wapa  'HAta 
(comp.  Iioin.  xi.  2). 

Two  monographs  ou  Kiijah  must  not  be  over- 
looked: (1)  that  of  Frischmuth,  Ih  Elite  Prophet* 
AW,  <fc,  in  the  Critici  Sacri;  and  (2)  Elins 
Thtsffilrs,  by  vKgidius  <  amartus,  4to,  I'aris,  16J1. 
Tliere  are  also  dissertations  of  great  interest  on 
the  ravens,  the  mantle,  and  Naboth,  in  the  Critici 
Sucri.  (J. 

*  The  Biblical  facts  relating  to  Kiijah,  accom- 
panied with  suggestive  remarks  on  his  character 
and  the  significance  of  his  ministry,  have  been 
wrought  into  an  interesting  form  by  Mr.  Stanley, 
in  the  second  volume  of  his  Lectures  un  the  History 
of  the  Jewish  Church  (p.  321  tf ),  published  since 
the  preceding  article  was  written,  it  is  ditlicult  to 
represent  the  composition  by  any  single  extract; 
but  the  following  scene,  that  of  the  coming  tempest 
as  descried  from  the  top  of  <  annel.  and  the  flight 
of  the  prophet  to  Jezreel,  is  described  with  remark- 
able truthfulness  and  Ijeauty :  "  At  '  the  top  of  the 
mountain,'  but  ou  a  lower  declivity  (see  1  K.  xviii. 
4-1,  44),  Kiijah  bent  himself  down,  with  his  itcad,  in 
the  oriental  attitude  of  entire  abstraction,  placed  be- 
tween his  knees;  whilst  his  attendant  lioy  mounted 
to  the  highest  point  or  all,  whence,  over  the  western 
ridge,  there  <  a  wide  view  of  the  Mediterranean 
sea.  The  gun  must  have  been  now  goue  down. 
But  the  cloudless  sky  would  be  lit  up  by  the  long 
bright  glow  which  succeeds  an  eastern  sunset. 
Seven  times  the  youthful  watcher  [Kigali's  attend- 
utj  ascended  and  looked:  and  seven  times  'there 
■ras  nothing.'  The  sky  was  still  clear:  the  sea  was 
td)l  calm.  At  last,  out  of  the  far  horizon  there 
arose  a  little  cloud,  the  first  that  for  days  and 
months  had  passed  across  the  heavens;  and  it  grew 


Saints,  li.  49  ;  and  the  Bulls  of  various  I'opas  enu- 
merate4  by  Quarwtniu.*,  vol.  ii. 

o  •  This  running  of  the  prophet  before  the  kind's 
harlot,  at  the  top  of  his  speed,  a  distant  of  12  mile* 
terms  the  plain  from  Carmel  to  Jezreel  is  no.  unlike 
*h*t  is  still  rrarticed  tu  the  Bast  by 

■art  of  -h«  official  equipage.    See  a 
1oo  of  this  in  Thomsons  Land  and  B»ok,  U.  227. 

s. 
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in  the  deepening  shades  of  evening,  and  quietly  tfai 
whole  sky  was  overcast,  and  the  forests  of  CarrneJ 
shook  in  the  welcome  sound  of  those  mighty  winds 
which  in  eastern  regions  premie  a  coming  tempest. 
Kach  from  his  separate  height.  Uie  King  and  tlx 
Prophet  descended.  The  cry  of  the  Iwy  from  his 
mountain  watch  bad  hardly  liecn  uttered  when  the 
storm  broke  upon  the  plain,  ami  the  torrent  of 
Kishon  began  to  swell.  The  King  had  not  a  mo- 
ment to  lose,  lest  he  should  be  unable  to  reach 
Jezreel.  He  mounted  his  chariot  at  the  foot  of  the 
hill.  And  Kiijah  was  touched  as  by  a  supporting 
hand:  and  he  snatched  up  his  streaming  mantle 
and  twisted  it  round  bis  loins,  and  amidst  the 
rushing  storm  with  which  the  night  closed  in,  he 
outstrip|*ed  even  the  sjieed  of  the  royal  horses,  and 
4  ran  before  the  chariot '  "  —  as  the  Bedouins  of  his 
native  (Jilead  would  still  run  —  with  inexhaustible 
strength,  to  the  entrance  of  Jezreel,  distant,  though 
visible,  from  the  scene  of  his  triumph." 

The  history  and  character  of  Klijali  have  furnished 
numerous  texts  for  homiletic  uses.  Of  the  writer* 
who  have  applied  the  teachings  of  the  narrative  in 
this  manner  may  l>e  mentioned  (iottfried  Menken, 
Homilitn  \ib.  die  Gesrh.  dts  J'rojt/ot  Elias,  xxiv. 
discourses  (Schrifltii,  ii.  17-302.  Bremen,  1858); 
Fr.  W.  Knimniacher,  whose  Elias  der  Thisftiter 
(Kllicrf.  1828-33,  .V  Ausg.  ISfiO,  Kng.  trans.  Und. 
184(1,  Amer.  ed.  X.  V.  1817)  has  been  extensively 
read  in  Knglish  as  well  as  German;  and  Bishop 
Hall,  Omltwjtl  itims  on  Pa$si;/ts  if  the  Obi  and 
AVir  Test  tint nls  (hooks  xviii.  and  xix.).  Some  of 
the  best  chapters  in  Kitto's  Ifnihj  HilAe  lllmtra- 
t'u>ns  are  those  which  relate  to  events  in  the  biog- 
raphy of  this  prophet.  One  of  Keble's  hymns  in 
the  Christian  i'ear  is  entitled  11  Kiijah  iu  Iloreb." 
See  also  Kwald's  GesrhichU  <ks  I'olkis  Israel,  ui. 
524  ff,  3«  Ausg.  (to  whom  Stanley  acknowledge* 
himself  greatly  indebted);  Winer,  Healw.  i.  317- 
20;  Knohel,  D*r  Pro/dittismus  tin-  Htbr.  ii.  73- 
88;  KiHter,  J  He  /Y«yi/<  tt<  n  </<s  A.  «.  A'.  Test,  pp. 
70-82;  Kurtz's  article,  though  brief,  iu  Herzog's, 
lit  tl-Encykl.  iii.  754-758;  Friedr.  Kud.  Hasse, 
G,wh.  dts  Alt.  Hunks,  pp.  97-KI2  i  Lei  pvt.  1803); 
Milman's  /list.  ,f  the  Jews,  i.  38.1-401  (Amer. 
ed.);  and  the  valuable  article  in  lairbairn's  Im- 
perial MM*  hictionarij,  j.  502  -009.  II. 

ELI'KA  (tfi^S*:  [Horn.  Vat.  omit;  Comp. 
'EAoci;]  Alex.  Eyaxa-  Elic  i),  a  Harodite,  i.  e 
from  som»  place  called  Charod  [HakoD  in  A.  V 
Judg.  \ ii.  1J;  one  of  David  s  guard  (2  Sam.  xxiii 
25).  The  name  is  omitted  in  the  corresponding 
list  of  1  Chr.  xi.  27,  — to  account  for  which  see 
Kenuicott's  conjecture  (IHsm-i  tation,  </<•.,  p.  18*2). 

*  The  etymology  is  unknown  (ties.).  Flint  de- 
rives it  from  bw  and  Sf?  (Wp),  God  is  rejecter, 
i.  t.  of  a  nation  or  individual.  H. 

E'LIM  (C*VS*:  A.'Ae/M:  [Elim]),  mentioned 
Kx.  xv.  27;  Num.  xxviii.  9,  as  the  second  station 
where  the  Israelites  eucamjtcd  after  crossing  the 
lied  Sea.    It    is   distinguished    as   having  had 

"twelve  wells  (rather  "fountains,"  m."}?)  ot 

*>  Root  b-1S.  or  Vs,  "  to  be  strong,"  tunc*  «  a 
strong  tree."  properly  eltlirr  an  "  oak  "  or  "  tereWoth," 
but  aliio  generally  "  tn>e  :  "  here  in  plur.  as  «'  th*  treaf 
of  the  desert"  (Stanley,  S.  If  P.  p  615,  §  76).  Eloth 
or  Elath  Is  another  plur.  form  ot  the  same  [0** 
and  FUnt  say  "  palms."] 
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eater,  and  threescore  and  ten  palm-tree*."  Laborde 
[Geographical  CommenVtry  on  KxtxI.  xv.  27)  sup- 
posed Wiiihj  Uttil  to  1*  l  Jiui,  the  second  of  four 
wadiea  lying  between  2!J°  7',  and  2D°  20',"  which 
descend  from  the  range  of  tt-TUi  (here  nearly 
parallel  to  the  shore),  towards  the  sea,  and  which 
the  Israelites,  going  from  X.  \V.  to  S.  K.  along  the 
coast  would  come  ii|joii  in  the  following  order : — 
IF.  (jhuruttilil  (where  tlie  -low  hills "  begin, 
Stanley,  •>'.  «)•  P.  p.  .to),  If.  Cm  it,  IF.  Thai,  and 
IV.  Hhubttkrh  ;  the  List  lieing  in  its  lower  part 
called  also  IF.  Taiyil'tii,  or  having  a  junction  with 
>ne  of  that  name.  Met  ween  i'nit  and  TaiyiUh, 
tlie  coast-range  of  these  hills  rises  into  the  Gtbd 
Ifummam,  "  lolly  and  precipitous,  extending  in 
several  peaks  along  the  shore,  appreutly  of  chalky 
limestone,  mostly  eoi ered  with  Hints  .  .  .  its  preci- 
pices .  .  .  cut  otf  all  passage  along  shore  from  the 
hot  springs  (lying  a  little  W.  of  .S.  from  the  mouth 
>f  Wwly  L'tiit,  along  the  coast)  to  the  mouth  of  IF. 
Taiyibth"  (l!ob.  i.  102;  comp.  Stanley,  S.  if-  P.  p. 
35).  Hence,  l»etween  the  courses  of  these  wadiea  the 
track  of  the  Israelites  must  have  heen  inland.  Dr. 
Stanley  savs,  "  Klim  mu-t  be  GhuruiuUl,  L'sfit,  or 
Taiyibth;'  <p.  30);  elsewhere  (p.  6«),  that  "one 
of  tico  valleys,  or  jierhaps  both,  must  be  Klim;" 
these  appear  from  the  sequel  to  \<c  Ghururulel  and 
Uuit,  "fringed  with  trees  and  shrubs,  the  first 
vegetation  he  had  met  with  in  the  desert;  "  among 
these  are  "wild  |talms,"  not  stately  trees,  but  dwarf 
or  savage,  "  tamarisks,"  and  the  "wild  acacia." 
Lepsius  takes  another  view,  namely,  that  Ghuruiultl 
is  Mara,  by  others  identified  with  //of/xim*  (2 J 
hours  N.  \V.  from  Ghurunb  I.  and  reached  by  the 
Israelites,  therefore.  U>fore  it),  and  that  Klim  is  to 
be  found  in  the  last  of  the  four  above  named,  IF. 
Shubeikth  (U-psius,  TrneJs,  Kerlin,  1845,  8.  1. 
27  ff.).   [Wildkunkj*.  ok  tiik  Wamikkim;.] 

H.  H. 

ELIM'ELECH  [//cA.  -mdech]  (^b^btf: 
*EAifi(A(x<  [Vat.  A$ft^t\ty:  Alex.  AKifitXtK, 
-A«y,  A/3(/x<A«x :  tlliiHt U  eh  I ),  a  man  of  tlie  tribe 
of  Judah,  and  of  the  family  of  the  llezronites  and 
the  kinsman  of  Koaz,  who  dwelt  in  Hethlehem- 
Kphratali  in  the  days  of  the  Judges.  In  conse- 
quence of  a  great  dearth  in  the  Land  he  went  with 
his  wife  Naomi,  and  his  two  sons,  Maiimin  and 
Cniuox,  to  dwell  in  Moab,  where  he  and  his  sons 
died  without  posterity.  Naomi  returned  to  15eth- 
lehem  with  Kuth,  her  daughter-in-law,  whoso  mar- 
riage with  Uoaz,  "  a  mighty  man  of  wealth,  of  the 
family  of  Klimeleeh,"  "  her  husband's  kinsman." 
forma  the  subject  of  the  book  of  Kuth.  (Kuth  i. 
2,3,  ii.  1,3,  iv.  3,  0.)  A.  C.  H. 

•  Klimeleeh  signifies,  if  s  Ite  pronominal,  my  God 
if  kitty  ;  but  if  merely  paragogic,  (»W  it  kiuy. 
This  import  of  the  name,  as  <  'asscl  remarks  (liichttr 
v.  Huth  in  Kangc's  Hibtbrtrk,  p.  20ft),  indicates 
the  rank  of  Klimeleeh' s  family,  since  all  tho  names 

with  this  element  1  :*-r\  as  f:»r  as  we  know,  e.  y. 
Abimeleeh,  Ahinieleeh,  were  borne  by  eminent  jier- 
sons.  How  lone  be  lived  after  the  arrival  in  Moab 
is  unceitain;  for  though  evidently  the  sons  were 
not  married  till  after  hi*  death  (Kuth  i.  3,  4),  it 


«  Seetren  (H/r«r/i,  1S54,  Hi.  111-117)  traversed  them 
•U,  and  reached  Ilownra  iu  about  a  six  hours'  ride, 
lie  was  going  in  tlie  opposite  direction  to  the  routes 
ti  Robinson  and  Stanley  ;  and  it  is  interesting  to  com- 
pert  bis  notes  of  the  local  features,  caught  in  to* 
went  order,  with  theirs. 
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|  does  not  appear  how  many  of  the  ten  yean  of  tssff 
sojourn  there  had  elapsed  (ver.  4)  when  the  eons 
were  married.  [Kuth;  Kuth,  Hook  ok.]  H. 

ELIOE'NAI  [5  syl,  4  in  Heb.]  (^V^tf 
[unto  Jdutcah  are  my  tytt,  Ges.] :  ['EAiflfKeU' 
Vat.  E.\tt6atvav\  Alex.  EAtwTjrcu:  Eli**.ntii\).  1. 
Head  of  one  of  the  families  of  the  sons  of  Becher, 
the  son  of  Iienjamin  (1  Chr.  vii.  8). 

2.  ['EAuvvat;  Alex.  EA<»kiji  ]  Head  of  a  family 
of  the  Simeonitcs  (1  Chr.  iv.  3<i). 

3.  (Accur.  Kuiioe'nai  [5  syl.],  V?"^^  * 
['EKtwvat;  Vat.  -wu»;  Alex.  EAiw^cu  j)  Seventh 
son  of  Meahclemiah,  the  son  of  Kore,  of  the  sons 
of  Asapli,  a  Korhite  Kevite,  and  one  of  the  door- 
keepers of  the  "  house  of  Jehovah"  (1  Chr.  xxvL 
3).  It  appears  from  ver.  14  that  the  lot  fell  to 
Meshelemiah  (.Shelemiah)  to  have  the  east-gate; 
and  as  we  learn  from  ver.  0  that  he  had  eighteen 
strong  men  of  his  sons  and  brethren  under  him, 
we  may  conclude  that  all  his  sons  except  Zechariah 
the  first-ljorti  (ver.  14)  served  with  him,  and  there- 
fore Klioemu  likewise.  There  were  six  Invites  daily 
on  guard  at  the  easUgate,  whose  turn  would  there- 
fore come  every  third  day. 

4-  [,EAi0«i'dV ;  Vat.  EAfitora,  -0*ra>;  Alex. 
EAwrira,  -wkkoi  ]  Kldest  son  of  Neariah,  tlie  sod 
of  Miemaiali,  1  Chr.  Ui.  23,  24.  According  to  the 
present  Heb.  text  he  is  in  the  seventh  generation 
from  Zcrubbabel,  or  about  contemporary  with  Alex- 
ander the  Great:  but  there  are  strong  ground*  for 
lielicviug  that  Shemaiah  is  identical  with  Shiraei 
(ver.  1!J),  Zerubbabel's  brother.  (See  Gtntai.  of 
our  Ltml,  107-100,  and  ch.  vii.) 

5.  [In  Kzr.  'EAioiMif;  Vat.  KA.  Alex. 
E\iurjyat\  in  Neh.,  Horn.  Vat.  Alex,  omit;  FA.S 
LAivrivai;  Comp.  Aid.  'EAiuki'.]  A  priest  of  the 
sons  of  i'ashur,  in  the  days  of  K^ra,  one  of  those 
who  had  married  foreign  wives,  but  who,  at  Kzra's 
instigation,  put  them  away  with  the  children  bom 
of  them,  and  otTercd  a  ram  for  a  t  res  pass-offering 
(Kzr.  x.  22).  He  is  possibly  the  same  as  is  men- 
tioned in  Neh.  xii.  41,  as  one  of  the  priests  who 
accompanied  Xchcmiah  with  trumpets  at  the  dedi- 
cation of  the  wall  of  Jerusalem.  He  is  called 
Ki.io.na8,  1  Kadr.  ix.  22. 

8.  ['EAicwai,  Vat.  -wra,  KA.  -<nvav ;  Alex. 
Z\twrvai,  2.  in.  EAiwTjfai'  J  An  Isniehte,  of  Ute 
sous  of  Zattu,  who  hail  also  married  a  .strange  wife 
(K/.r.  x.  27).  1-rom  the  position  of  Zattu  in  the 
lists,  Kzr.  ii.  8;  Neh.  vii.  13,  x.  14,  it  was  prob- 
ably a  family  of  high  rank.  KijoLnai  is  corrupted 
to  kuAi>.\»,  1  Ksdr.  ix.  28.  A.  C.  H. 

ELIO'NAS.  1.  CEAiwvoif,  Alex.  EAwwu; 
[Aid.  'EAAiWaj:]  Vulg.  omits),  1  Ksdr.  ix.  22. 

[Kl.toKNAI,  5.] 

•  The  A.  V.ed.  1011,  with  the  Gem  van  version 
and  the  Ihshojrt'  liible,  following,  as  usual,  the 
Aldine  tslition,  resids  Kt.LloNAt*.  A. 

2.  (  EaioWj  ;  [Vat.  EA«w5af:]  Xonetu),  1 
Ksdr.  ix.  32.    [Ki.ii:/kk,  10.] 

EL'IPHAL  [Thorn  God  jwiyti, 

Ges.]:  "EA^dV;  Alex.  EAi^oaA;  [Comp.  'EAi^uA:] 
MijJ.al),  son  of  Ur ;  one  of  the  members  of  David's 

t>  Scetxen  allege*  tost  the  scanty  quantity  of  lh« 
wat«r  at  Houxim  U  against  this  Identity  —  a  wwU 
ruajton,  for  the  water-supply  of  those  regions  l«  night.'' 
variable     lie  also  rqerts  U\urunJtl  a*  the  she  o 
KUm  (Ui.  117). 
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paid  (1  Chr.  xi.  35).  In  the  parallel  list  in  2  Sam. 
rwtii  the  name  is  given  Euphelet,  and  the  names 
in  connection  with  it  are  much  altered.  [Ult.] 

ELIPH'ALAT  ('EAifaAdV  [Vat.  -A«-]  : 
Eliphalich),  1  Esdr.  ix.  33  [Klii'IIKlkt.] 

EL  I PH 'A  LET  [Ihb.  EliphaTa]  ll^^tf 
[God  deliver*] :  [in  2  Sam.  *EAj<paActtf ;  Vat.  EA«t- 
Qaa6;  Alex.]  EKuptuiQ;  [in  1  Chr.,]  'E\t<pa\i\ 
[Alex.  -Ktr  ;  Vat.  EM$>«Arr,  FA.  Ej^oAct  :J 
Etiphalcih,  [EliplmLt] ).  1.  The  bat  of  the  thirteen 
•on*  boni  to  David,  by  his  wives,  after  his  estab- 
lishment in  Jerusalem  (2  Sam.  v.  16;  1  Chr.  xiv. 
7 ).  Elsewhere,  when  it  does  not  occur  at  a  pause, 
the  name  is  given  with  the  shorter  vowel  — 
EnriiEi.hr  (1  Chr.  iii.  8).  Equitalcut  to  FJiphalet 
are  the  names  Ki.i-ai.kt  and  I'iiai.tieu 

2.  1  Esdr.  viiL  39.  ['EA«*aAd\  Vat.  -ktr; 
Aid.  Alex.  'EXt<p<LXaro%:  EUphalum.]  [Eui-ii- 
elet,  5.] 

EL'IPHAZ  (T?^  [Con  hit  ttrenyth): 
'EAitdr;  [in  1  Chr.  'EKi<pd{\  Vat.  EA*i«>aj.J 
EUphaz).  L  The  sou  of  Esau  and  Adah,  and 
father  of  Teman  (Gen.  xxxvi.  4,  10-16;  1  Chr.  i. 
35,  36). 

2.  ['EAupaY;  Alex,  once  -tpar,  Vat.  Sin.  EAft- 
<pa£  EAnpaj,  vat.  twice  EA<«par,  Sin.  twice  EAi- 
<pa£:  EUphm.]  The  chief  of  the  »'  tliree  friend*" 
of  Job.  He  is  called  ••  the  Tcmanitc;  "  hence  it  is 
naturally  inferred  that  he  was  a  descendant  of 
Teman  (the  son  of  the  first  Eliphaz),  from  whom  a 
portion  of  Arabia  l'etnea  took  its  name,  and  whose 
name  is  used  as  a  j*>etical  parallel  to  Edom  in  Jer. 
lux.  20.  On  him  f;dls  the  main  burden  of  the  argu- 
ment, that  Cod  *  retribution  in  this  world  is  perfect 
and  certain,  and  that  consequently  suffering  mast 
be  a  proof  of  previous  sin  (.lob  iv.,  v.,  xv.,  xxii.). 
Hu  words  are  distinguished  from  those  of  Bildad 
and  Zo pliar  by  greater  calmness  and  elaboration, 
and  in  the  first  instance  by  greater  gentleness 
towards  Job,  although  he  ventures  afterwards,  ap- 
parently  from  conjecture,  to  impute  to  him  special 
sins.  ITie  great  truth  brought  out  by  him  is  the 
unapproachable  majesty  and  purity  of  God  (iv.  12- 
21,  xv.  12-1«).  [.Ion,  Book  ok.]  But  still,  with 
the  other  two  friends,  he  is  condemned  for  having, 
in  defense  of  God's  providence,  spoken  of  him  "  the 
thing  that  was  not  right,"  i.  e.  by  refusing  to 
recognize  the  facts  of  human  life,  and  by  contenting 
himself  with  an  inijjerfect  retribution  as  worthy  to 
set  forth  the  righteousness  of  God.  On  sacrifice 
and  the  intercession  of  Job  aU  three  are  pardoned 
[xlii.  7-9 J.  A.  11. 

ELIPH'ELEH  (tnb^S}  [whom  Gtxl  di*- 
tinguUJ,e*\,  i.  e.  IJiphtU'hu:  'EKi<ptv<L,  'EAnpaAots, 
Alex.  EAi^oAa,  [EAi«paAa*af ;  Vat.  E\f  t<p<ya,  Er- 
pavttas;  FA.  E\tupfya,  EvQaviat-]  Elijtttalu),  a 

Merarite  Invite :  one  of  the  gatekeepers  ( 
A.  V.  M  porters  ")  appointed  by  David  to  play  on 
the  harp  u  on  the  Sheminith  "  on  the  occasion  of 
bringing  up  the  Ark  to  the  city  of  David  (1  Chr. 
xt.  18,  21). 

ELIPH'ELET  [Ueb.  Eliphelet]  (tD^bH 

God  delivers] ). 

L  CEAi^oAnd;  [Vat. -A*i-;]  Alex.  EA^oAer: 
Eliph'deth. )  The  name  of  a  son  of  David,  one  of 
the  children  bom  to  him,  by  his  wives,  aT^r  his 
ftsu-vblishmeut  in  Jerusalem  (I  Chr.  ui.  6).  In  the 
tat  in  2  Sam  v.  15,  16,  this  name  and  another  are 


omitted;  while  in  another  hst  in  t  Chr.  xir.  ft,  0, 
it  is  given  as  Elfaeet. 

2.  (  EAi^aAd;  [Vat.  -Aft-;  Alex.  EAt^oAer^ 
Elipheltt.)  Another  son  of  David,  belonging  alac 
to  the  Jerusalem  familv,  and  apparently  the  last 
of  his  sons  (I  Chr.  iii'  8).  In  the  other  list, 
occurring  at  the  pause,  the  vowel  is  lengthened  and 
the  name  becomes  EuriiAi.ET. 

It  is  believed  by  some  that  there  were  net  two 
sons  of  this  name;  but  that,  like  Nogali,  one  u 
merely  a  transcrilier's  repetition.  The  two  are  cer- 
tainly omitted  in  Samuel,  but  on  the  other  hand 
they  are  inserted  in  two  separate  lists  in  Clironicles, 
and  in  both  cases  the  number  of  sons  is  summed 
up  at  the  close  of  the  list. 

3.  ('AAi^aAld;  [Vat.  -\ti-\  Alex.  EAjdoAfT-' 
EliphtUth .J)  Sou  of  Ahasltai,  son  of  the  Maacha- 
thite.  One  of  the  thirty  warriors  of  David's  guard 
(2  Sam.  xxiii.  34).  In  the  list  in  1  Chr.  xi.  tbs 
name  is  abbreviated  into  Eliimial. 

4.  ['EAi^aAfT;  Vat.  EA«^oA(tt:  EUphakt.) 
Son  of  Eahek,  a  descendant  of  king  Saul  through 
Jonathan  (1  Chr.  viii.  39). 

ft.  ['EAnpaAdV  ;  Alex.  -Aa0  ;  Vat.  AAcnpar  : 
EUpfitUt.]  One  of  tlie  leaders  of  the  Bene-Adon- 
ikam,  who  returned  from  Babylon  with  Ezra  (Ezr. 
vui.  13).    [Elipmalet,  2. J 

6  ['EAi^aAcV;  Vat.  FA.  EA«npaA<0:  EHpht- 
Uth.]  A  man  of  the  Beno-Hashum,  in  the  time 
of  Ezra,  who  had  married  a  foreign  wife  and  had  to 
relinquish  her  (Ezr.  x.  33).  [Eui'Halat.] 

ELIS'ABETH  VEKiod&er:  [Elisatxfh]),  the 
wife  of  Zarharias  and  mother  of  John  the  Baptut 
(Luke  i.  5  ff.).  .She  was  herself  of  tlie  priestly 
family,  4k  t£>v  OwyaTfpcLv'Aapwy,  and  a  relation 
{avyytv4\v,  Luke  i.  36)  of  the  mother  of  our  lx>rd. 
[Maiiy,  The  Vinoix,  ILJ  She  is  described  as  a 
person  of  great  piety,  and  was  the  first  to  greet 
Mary,  on  her  coming  to  visit  her,  as  the  mother 
of  her  Ixml  (Luke  i.  42  »r.).  H.  A. 

•  For  the  import  of  the  name,  sec  Emniikha. 
The  wife  of  Aaron  U>re  the  same  name  Ex.  vi.  23), 
and  hence  it  is  one  that  the  females  of  a  sacerdotal 
family  like  this  of  Elisabeth  (Luke  i.  5)  would  be 
apt  to  have  given  to  them.  The  Greek  form  arose, 
says  Fiirst  {llebr.  u.  Chnll.  Ihmiwb.  i.  93),  from 

nS^bfc*.  How  site  was  reLatcd  to  Mary  the 
mother  of  Jesus,  is  uncertain.  It  may  have  been 
on  the  side  of  her  own  mother  (her  father  beuig  a 
Invite)  as  a  descendant  of  David,  or  on  that  of 
Mary's  mother  (her  father  lieing  of  the  house  of 
David)  as  a  descendant  of  Aaron.  Marriages  be- 
tween those  of  different  tribes  were  not  forbidden, 
except  when  there  were  no  sons,  and  the  rights  of 
property  vested  in  daughters.  II. 

ELISEUS  [properly  Elis.k'cs]  (EAio-aW 
[Vat  -A*i-];  N.  T.  lice.  Text  with  C,  EAnrtroTo*; 
Lochm.  with  A  D  [Sin.],  'EAirajos;  [B,  EAsi- 
<raioi:]  EUttus,  but  in  Co,!.  Ainiat.  JhiUvtu): 
the  form  in  which  the  name  Li.isiia  appeai*  in 
the  A.  V.  of  the  Apocrvpha  and  the  N.  T.  (Eeelus. 
xlviii.  12;  Luke  iv.  27 J.  [The  A.  V.  ed.  1611, 
with  other  early  editions,  reads  Elizeus  in  the  pas- 
sages referred  to.] 

ELI'SHA  (VW^  [God  it  nlv<itiim,  I.  e. 
h<>  who  trivet);  'EAtaati;  Alex.  EAio-<rai»;  Joseph. 
F  WffaTo* :  EUtceut),  %or  of  Sliaphat  of  Abel- 
mebolali."  The  attendant  and  disciple  (ko!  ttaBrrrlit 
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ml  8»dWoT,  Joseph.  Ant.  viii.  13,  §  7)  of  Elijah, 
and  subsequently  his  successor  as  prophet  of  the 
kingdom  of  Israel. 

The  earliest  mention  of  his  name  is  in  the  com- 
mand to  Elijah  in  the  cave  at  lloreb  (1  K.  xix.  16, 
17).  But  our  first  introduction  to  the  future 
prophet  is  in  the  fields  of  his  native  place.  Abel- 
meholah —  the  "meadow  of  the  dance" — was 
probably  in  the  valley  of  the  Jordan,  and,  as  its 
name  would  seem  to  indicate,  in  a  moist  or  watered 
situation.  [Anix.]  Elijah,  on  his  way  from  Sinai 
to  Damascus  by  the  Jordan  valley,  lights  on  his 
successor  engaged  in  the  labors  of  the  field,  twelve 
yoke  before  hitn,  i.  t.  either  twelve  ploughs  at  work 
in  other  parts  of  the  field,  or  more  probably  twelve 
"yokes"  of  land  already  ploughed,  and  he  himself 
engaged  on  the  last/1  To  cross  to  him  (i.  e.  on  the 
other  side  of  the  •Ionian ),  to  throw  over  his  shoulders 
the  rough  mantle  —  a  token  at  once  of  investiture 
with  the  prophet's  office,  and  of  adoption  as  a  son 
—  was  to  Elijah  but  the  work  of  an  instant,  and 
the  prophet  strode  on  as  if  what  he  had  done  were 
nothing.*  "  Go  back  again,  for  what  have  I  done 
unto  thee?  " 

So  sudden  and  weighty  a  call,  involving  the  re- 
linquishment of  a  position  so  substantial,  and  family 
ties  so  dear,  might  well  have  caused  liesitation. 
But  the  parley  was  only  momentary.  To  use  a 
figure  which  we  may  almost  believe  to  have  been 
suggested  by  this  very  occurrence,  Elisha  was  not 
■,  man  who,  having  put  his  hand  to  the  plough, 
was  likely  to  look  back; c  he  delayed  merely  to  give 
the  farewell  kiss  to  his  father  and  mother,  and  pre- 
side at  a  parting  feast  with  his  people,  and  then 
followed  the  great  prophet  on  his  northward  road 
to  become  to  him  what  in  the  earlier  times  of  his 
nation  Joshua >'  had  been  to  Moses. 

Of  the  nature  of  this  connection  we  know  hardly 
•liything.  44  Elisha  the  son  of  Shaphat,  who  poured 
water  on  the  hands  of  Elijah,"  is  all  tliat  is  told 
us.  The  characters  of  the  two  men  were  thoroughly 
lissimilar,  but  how  far  the  lion-like  daring  and 
courage  of  the  one  had  infused  itself  into  the  other, 
we  can  judge  from  the  few  occasions  on  which  it 
blazed  forth,  while  every  line  of  the  narrative  of 
Elijah's  last  hours  on  earth  bears  evidence  how 
deep  was  the  personal  affection  which  the  stem, 
rough,  reserved  master  had  engendered  in  his  gentle 
and  pliant  disciple. 

Seven  or  eight  years  must  have  passed  between 
the  call  of  Elisha  and  the  removal  of  his  master, 
and  during  the  whole  of  that  time  we  hear  nothing 
of  him.  But  when  that  period  had  elapsed  he  re- 
appears, to  become  the  most  prominent  figure  in 
the  history  of  his  country  during  the  rest  of  his 


to  that  when  Elisha  first  saw  the  light  the  golden  calf 
fttGilgal  roared,  so  loud  as  to  be  heard  at  Jerusalem, 
'  lie  shall  destroy  their  graven  and  their  molten 
mages"  (Fabric!  us,  Coil,  psrtuirpigr.  I.  1071). 

«  •  The  exact  rendering  (1  K.  xix.  19)  is  that  Elisha 
»•  was  ploughing  :  12  joke  before  him  » ;  and  the  better 
explanation  la  U9t  that  the  prophet  followed  a  team 
Of  12  oxen,  but  that  11  yoke  of  oxen  with  as  many 
ploughs  preceded  him,  and  that  he  was  the  12th  at 
the  end  of  the  line.  It  is  customary  now  for  tbo 
fanners  in  Syria  to  plough  in  this  manner.  "  I  bare 
men,"  says  Dr.  Thomson  {Land  and  Book,  i.  208) 
more  than  a  down  of  them  thus  at  work.  .  .  .  Their 
Jttle  ploughs  "  [see  1*louou]  ''  make  no  proper  furrow, 
but  merely  root  up  and  throw  the  soil  on  either  side, 
md  so  any  number  may  follow  one  another,  each 
raking  Its  own  »:ratch  along  the  back  of  the  earth, 
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long  life.  Il  almost  every  respect  lilisha  present* 
the  most  aomplete  contrast  to  Elijah.  The  copious 
collection  of  his  sayings  and  doings  which  are  pre- 
served in  the  3d  to  the  9th  chapter  of  the  2d  book 
of  Kings,  though  in  many  respects  deficient  in  that 
remarkable  vividness  which  we  have  noticed  in  the 
records  of  Elijah,  is  jet  full  of  testimonies  to  this 
contrast.  Elijah  was  a  true  Bedouin  child  of  the 
desert.  The  clefts  of  the  Cherith,  the  wild  ahrube 
of  the  desert,  the  cave  at  lloreb,  the  top  of  Carmel, 
were  his  haunts  and  his  resting-places.  If  he  enters 
a  city,  it  is  only  to  deliver  his  message  of  fire  and 
be  gone.  Elisha,  on  the  other  hand,  is  a  civilized 
man,  an  inhabitant  of  cities.    He  passed  from  the 

translation  of  his  master  to  dwell  A.  V. 

44  tarry")  at  Jericho  (2  K.  ii.  18);  from  thence  he 
44  returned  "  to  Samaria  (ver.  25)  At  Samaria 
(v.  3,  vi.  32,  com  p.  ver.  24)  and  at  Dothan  (vi.  13) 
he  seems  regularly  to  have  resided  in  a  house  (v.  9, 
24,  vi.  32,  xiii.  17)  with  44 doors"  and  44  windows," 
in  familiar  intercourse  with  the  sons  of  the  prophets, 
with  the  elders  (vi.  32),  with  the  lady  of  Shunexn, 
the  general  of  Damascus,  the  king  of  Israel.  Over 
the  king  and  the  44  captain  of  the  host "  he  seem* 
to  have  possessed  some  special  influence,  capable 
of  being  turned  to  material  advantage  if  desired  (2 
K.  iv.  13).  And  as  with  his  manners  so  with  bw 
appearance.  The  touches  of  the  narrative  are  very 
slight,  but  we  can  gather  that  his  dress  was  the 
ordinary  garment  of  an  Israelite,  the  beyed,  prob- 
ably similar  in  form  to  the  long  ablnyeh  of  the 
modem  Syrians  (2  K.  ii.  12),  that  his  hair  was 
worn  trimmed  behind,  in  contrast  to  the  disordered 
locks  of  Elijah  (ii.  23,  as  explained  below),  and  that 
he  used  a  walking  staff  (iv.  2D)  of  the  kind  ordi- 
narily carried  by  grave  or  aged  citizens  (Zech.  viii. 
4 ).  What  use  he  made  of  the  rough  mantle  of 
Elijah,  which  came  into  his  possession  at  their 
parting,  does  not  anywhere  appear,  but  there  is  no 
hint  of  his  ever  having  worn  it. 

If  from  these  external  peculiarities  we  turn  to 
the  internal  characteristics  of  the  two,  and  to  the 
results  which  they  produced  on  their  contemporaries, 
the  differences  which  they  present  are  highly  in- 
structive. Elijah  was  emphatically  a  destroyer 
His  mission  was  to  slay  and  to  demolish  whaieve; 
opposed  or  interfered  with  the  rights  of  Jehovah, 
the  l>ord  of  Hosts.  The  nation  had  adopted  a  god 
of  power  and  force,  and  they  were  shown  that  he 
was  feebleness  itself  compared  with  the  God  whore, 
they  had  forsaken.  But  after  Elijah  the  destroyer 
comes  Elisha  the  healer.  44  There  shall  not  be  dew 
nor  rain  these  years"  is  the  proclamation  of  the 
one.    44  There  shall  not  be  from  thence  any  dearth 


and  when  at  the  end  of  the  field,  they  can  return  along 
the  same  line,  and  thus  back  and  forth  until  the  whole 
is  ploughed.  It  was  well  that  Elisha  came  the  last 
of  the  twelve,  for  the  act  of  Elijah  would  tiave  stopped 
all  that  were  in  advance  of  him.  They  cannot  past 
one  another."  fa 

b  So  our  translation,  and  so  the  latest  JewUh  ren- 
dering (Zunx).  Other  versions  interpret  the  passage 
differently. 

c  According  to  Joseph  us  {Ant.  viii.  IS,  }  7)  be  began 

to  prophesy  immediately. 

*  The  word  VirYllZ*  (A.  V.  "ministered  to 
him"),  la  the  same  that  is  employed  of  Joshua 
QehasTs  relath  n  to  Eliaha.  except  once,  Is  designate* 

by  a  different  word,  =  "lad"  or  '  vealh." 
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Land  "  is  the  first  miracle  of  the  other,  j 
What  may  have  been  the  deposition  of  Elijah  when  : 
hot  engaged  in  the  actual  service  of  his  miBaion  we  I 
have  unhappily  no  means  of  knowing,  like  most  j 
men  of  strong  stern  character,  he  had  prol>al>ly  I 
affections  no  less  strong.  But  it  is  imi>ossil>lc  to : 
conceive  that  he  was  accustomed  to  the  practice  of 
that  beneficence  which  is  so  strikingly  character- 
istic of  Elisha,  and  which  comes  out  at  almost 
every  step  of  his  career.  Still  more  impossible  is 
it  to  conceive  him  exercising  the  tolerance  towards 
the  person  and  the  religion  of  foreigners  for  which 
Elisha  is  remarkable  —  in  communication,  for  ex- 
ample, with  Xaaman  or  llazael;  in  the  one  case 
calming  with  a  word  of  peace  the  scruples  of  the 
new  proselyte,  anxious  to  reconcile  the  due  homage 
to  Kimmon  with  his  allegiance  to  Jehovah ;  in  the 
other  case  contemplating  with  tears,  but  still  with 
tears  only,  the  evil  which  the  future  king  of  Syria 
was  to  bring  on  his  country.  That  Haal-worship 
was  prevalent  in  Israel  even  after  the  efforts  of 
Ehjah,  and  that  Samaria  was  its  chief  seat,  wc 
have  the  evidence  of  the  narrative  of  Jehu  to  as- 
sure us  (2  K.  x.  18-27),  but  yet  not  one  act  or 
word  in  disapproval  of  it  is  recorded  of  Elisha. 
True,  he  could  be  as  zealous  in  his  feelings  and  as 
cutting  in  his  words  as  Elijah.  '•  What  have  I  to 
do  with  thee?  "  says  he  to  the  son  of  Ahab  —  "  this 
■on  of  a  murderer,"  as  on  another  occasion  he 
called  him  —  "what  have  I  to  do  with  thee?  pet 
thee  to  the  prophets  of  thy  father  and  to  the 
prophets  of  thy  mother.  As  the  Lord  of  hosts 
liveth  before  whom  I  stand"  —  the  very  formula 
of  Elijah  —  "  surely  were  it  not  that  I  regard  the 
presence  of  Jehoshaphat  king  of  Judah  I  would 
not  look  toward  thee  nor  see  thee !  "  Hut  after  this 
expression  of  wrath  he  allows  himself  to  be  calmed 
by  the  music  of  the  minstrel,  and  ends  by  giving 
the  three  kings  the  counsel  which  frees  them  from 
their  difficulty.  So  also  he  smites  the  host  of  the 
Syrians  with  blindness,  but  it  is  merely  for  a  tem- 
porary purpose;  and  the  adventure  concludes  by 
his  preparing  great  provision  for  them,  and  send- 
ing these  enemies  of  Israel  and  worshippers  of  false 
gods  back  unharmed  to  their  master. 

In  considering  these  differences  the  fact  must  not 
oe  lost  sight  of  that,  notwithstanding  their  greater 
extent  and  greater  detail,  the  notices  of  Elisha 
really  convey  a  much  more  imperfect  idea  of  the 
man  than  those  of  Elijah.  The  prophets  of  the 
nation  of  Israel  —  lioth  the  predecessors  of  Elisha, 
like  Samuel  and  Elijah,  and  his  successors,  like 
and  Jeremiah  —  are  represented  to  us  as 
of  righteousness,  or  champions  of  Jeho- 
vah against  false  gods,  or  judges  and  deliverers  of 
their  country,  or  counsellors  of  their  sovereign  in 
times  of  peril  and  difficulty.  Their  miracles  and 
wonderful  acts  are  introduced  as  means  toward 
these  ends,  and  are  kept  in  the  most  complete 
subordination  thereto.    Hut  with  Elisha,  as  he  is 


«  The  ordinary  meaning  put  upon  this  phrase  (sec 
Ibr  example,  J.  H.  Newman,  Subjects  of  the  Day,  p. 
181)  Is  that  Elisha  posscused  double  the  power  of  Eli- 
jah. This,  though  sanctioned  by  tho  renderings  of 
the  Vulgate  and  Luther,  and  adopted  by  a  long  scries 
it  commentators  from  8.  Ephraem  Syrus  to  Pastor 
■i  rum  mac  her,  would  appear  not  to  bo  the  real  fore* 

«f  ths  words.  £3^3127  "2,  literally  "a  mouth  of 
wo  "  —  a  double  mouthful  —  is  the  phrase  employed 
CD  Imt  zzl.  17  to  denote  the  amount  of  a  b'her's 
pods  which  were  the  tight  a-vl  token  of  a  flrtt-born 
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pictured  in  these  narratives,  the  case  i;  completely 
reversed.  With  him  the  miracles  art  everything, 
the  prophet's  work  nothing.  'Hie  man  who  was 
for  years  the  intimate  companion  of  Elijah,  o» 
whom  Elijah's  mantle  descended,  and  nha  was 
gifted  with  a  double  portion  of  bis  spirit,'1  appears 
in  these  records  chiefly  as  a  worker  of  prodigies,  a 
predictcr  of  future  events,  a  revealer  of  secrets,  and 
things  happening  out  of  sight  or  at  a  distance. 
The  working  of  wonders  seems  to  lie  a  natural  ac- 
companiment of  false  religions,  and  we  may  be 
sure  that  the  Haal-worship  of  Samaria  and  Jen  eel 
was  not  free  from  such  arts.  The  story  of  1  K. 
xxii.  shows  that  even  W-fore  Elisha's  time  the 
prophets  had  to  I*  looked  upon  as  diviners, 

and  were  consulted,  not  on  questions  of  truth  acd 
justice,  nor  even  as  depositaries  of  the  purposes  and 
will  of  the  Deity,  but  as  able  to  foretell  how  an  ad- 
venture or  a  project  was  likely  to  turn  out,  whether 
it  might  l«  embarked  in  without  personal  danger 
or  low.  Hut  if  this  degradation  is  inherent  in  false 
worship,  it  is  no  less  a  principle  in  true  religion  to 
accommodate  itself  to  a  state  of  things  already  ex- 
isting, and  out  of  the  forms  of  the  alien  or  the 
false  to  produce  the  power  of  the  true.'1  And  thtui 
Elisha  appears  to  have  fallen  in  with  the  habits  of 
his  fellow-countrymen.  He  wrought,  without  re- 
ward and  without  ceremonial,  the  cures  and  res- 
torations for  which  the  soothsayers  of  Haal  zebub 
at  Ekron  were  consulted  in  vain:  he  warned  his 
sovereign  of  dangers  from  the  Syrians  which  the 
whole  four  hundred  of  his  prophets  had  not  suc- 
ceeded in  predicting  to  Ahab.  and  thus  in  one 
sense  we  may  say  that  no  less  signally  than  Elijah 
he  vanquished  the  false  gods  on  their  own  field. 
Hut  still  even  with  this  allowance  it  is  difficult  to 
help  believing  that  the  anecdotes  of  his  life  (if  the 
word  may  l>e  permitted,  for  we  cannot  l>c  said  to 
possess  his  biography)  were  thrown  into  their  pres- 
ent shape  at  a  later  period,  when  the  idea  of  a 
prophet  had  been  lowered  from  its  ancient  elevation 
to  the  level  of  a  mere  worker  of  wonders.  A  bi- 
ographer who  held  this  lower  idea  of  a  prophet's 
function  wotdd  regard  the  higher  duties  above 
alluded  to  as  comparatively  unworthy  of  notice, 
and  would  omit  all  mention  of  them  accordingly. 
In  the  eulogium  of  Elisha  contained  in  the  cata- 
logue of  worthies  of  Eeclus.  xlviii.  12-14  —  the 
only  later  mention  of  him  save  the  passing  allusion 
of  Luke  iv.  27  —  this  view  is  more  strongly  brought 
out  than  in  the  earlier  narrative:  "  Whilst  he  lived, 
lie  was  not  moved  by  the  presence  of  any  prince, 
neither  could  any  bring  him  into  subjection.  No 
word  could  overcome  him,  ami  after  his  death  his 
body  prophesied.  He  did  wonders  in  his  life,  and 
at  his  death  were  his  works  marvellous." 

Hut  there  arc  other  considerations  from  which 
the  incompleteness  of  these  records  of  Elisha  may 
be  inferred :  (1.)  The  absence  of  marks  by  which 
to  determine  the  dates  of  tho  various 


son.  Thus  tho  gift  of  the  "  doublo  portion  "  of  EU- 
jnh's  spirit  was  but  the  legitimate  conclusion  of  the 
act  of  adoption  which  began  with  the  casting  of  ths 
mantle  st  Abel-meholah  years  before.  Thi*  explana- 
tion is  given  by  Orotms  and  others.  (See  Koil  >vl  lor.) 
Ewald  (  Grsrh.  iii.  507)  gives  it  as  nur  7.w<ulr,tt,l,  und 
auch  Hirxr  in  urn  —  two  third*,  and  hardly  that.  For 
a  curious  calculation  by  8.  Peter  Damlanus,  that  KM- 
jan  performed  12  miracles  and  Elisha  24.  see  the  Acta 
Snnetorurr,  July  20.  [See  Portion,  Doubu,  Amer 
■4-1 

6  8t»  Stanleys  Cintertmry  Sermons,  p.  830 
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The  "  king  of  Israel "  is  continually  mentioned, 
out  we  are  left  to  infer  what  king  is  intended  (2 
K.  v.  5,  G.  7.  Ac,  vi.  8,  9,  21,  20,  vii.  2,  viii.  3,  5, 
6,  Ac).  This  is  the  case  even  in  the  story  of  the 
important  events  of  Naaman  s  cure,  and  the  capt- 
ure of  the  Syrian  host  at  Dothan.  The  only  ex- 
ceptions are  iii.  12  (comp.  G),  and  the  narrative  of 
the  visit  of  Jehoash  (xiii.  14,  Ac),  but  this  latter 
story  is  itself  a  proof  of  the  disarrangement  of 
these  records,  occurring  as  it  does  after  the  men- 
tion of  the  death  of  .lehoash  (ver.  13),  and  being 
followed  by  an  account  of  occurrences  in  the  reign 
of  Jchoahaz  his  father  (vv.  22,  23).  (2.)  The 
absence  of  chronological  sequence  in  the  narratives. 
The  story  of  the  Shunammite  embraces  a  lengthened 
period,  from  tefore  the  birth  of  the  child  till  he 
*as  some  years  old.  (iehazi'a  familiar  communi- 
ation  with  the  king,  and  therefore  the  story  which 
precedes  it  (viii.  1,  2).  must  have  occurred  before 
he  was  struck  with  leprosy,  though  placed  long  after 
the  relation  of  tint  event  (v.  27).  (3.)  The  dif- 
ferent stories  are  not  connected  by  the  form  of 
words  usually  employed  in  the  consecutive  narrative 
of  these  l>ooks.  (Sec  Keil,  Kings,  p.  348,  when 
other  indications  will  be  found.) 

With  this  preface  we  pass  to  the  cc  usidf  ration 
of  the  several  occurrences  preserved  to  m  in  the 
life  of  the  prophet 

The  call  of  Klisha  seems  to  have  taken  place 
about  four  years  before  the  death  of  Ahab.  He 
died  in  tbe  reign  of  Joosh.  the  grandson  of  Jehu. 
This  embraces  a  period  of  not  less  than  G5  years, 
for  certainly  55  of  which  he  held  the  office  of 
'•prophet  in'  Israel"  (2  K.  v.  8)." 

1.  After  the  departure  of  his  master,  Klisha  re- 
turned to  dwell6  at  Jericho  (2  K.  ii.  18).  The 
town  had  been  lately  rebuilt  (1  K.  xvi.  34),  and 
was  the  residence  of  a  body  of  the  "sons  of  the 
prophets  "  (2  K.  ii.  5,  15).  No  one  who  has  viaited 
the  site  of  Jericho  can  forget  how  prominent  a 
feature  in  the  scene  are  the  two  .perennial  springs 
which,  rising  at  the  Iwue  of  the  steep  hills  of  Qua- 
rantonia  behind  the  town,  send  their  streams  across 
the  plain  toward  the  Jordan,  scattering,  even  at 
the  hottest  season,  the  richest  and  most  grateful 
vegetation  over  what  would  otherwise  be  a  bare 
tract  of  sandy  soil.    At  the  time  in  question  part 


a  The  figures  given  above  arc  arrived  at  as  Ibl- 


ows:  — 
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Unt  of  the  above  Elijvh  lived  probably  9  years ;  the 
I  of  Ahab,  the  2  of  Ahaxiah,  and  say  3  of  Jorum : 
which  leave*  5ft  years  from  the  ascent  of  Elijah  to  the 
feafh  of  Klisha. 

6  Hebr.  2tP;  A.  V.  generally  "dwelt,"  but  here 
"tarried." 

c  This,  or  'A  n  ffnjUt,  In  the  same  neighborhood,  is 
probably  the  sprint;  intended  by  Scott  in  the  opening 
chapter  of  the  Ta'itman,  under  the  name  of  the 
'  Diamond  of  the  Desert."  But  hi*  knowledge  of  the 
topography  I*  evidently  most  imperfect 

•This  'Am  m-Snlian  ii  the  only  fountain  near 
.•erwno;  »nd  ,T  there  is  every  reuon  to  regard  thew 
u  the  waters  miraculously  healed  by  Klisha.  They 
bay  hare  been  earlier  brackish  and  warm,  like  most 


at  least  of  this  cl.jmn  was  wanting  One  of  Um 
springs  was  noxious  — had  some  prcpertie*  which 
rendered  it  unfit  for  drinking,  and  also  prejudicial 

to  the  Land  (ii.  19.  E*3n  =  bad.  A.  V.  "naught"). 
At  the  request  of  the  men  of  Jericho  Klisha  rem- 
edied this  evil.  He  took  salt  in  a  new  vessel,  and 
cast  it  into  the  water  at  its  source  in  the  name  of 
Jehovah.  From  the  time  of  Joseph  us  (13.  J.  it. 
8,  §  3)  to  the  present  (Sa«wulf,  M<*1.  Trttr.  p.  17; 
Mandcvillc;  Mauml'cll;  Hob.  i.  554,  555),  the  tra- 
dition of  the  cure  has  l«cn  attached  to  the  large 
spring  N.  W.  of  the  present  town,  and  which  now 
bears,  probably  in  reference  to  some  Liter  eveut,  thn 
name  of  'Ain  t$-Sultan.c 

2.  We  next  ntcet  with  Klisha  at  Uelhtl  in  the 
heart  of  the  country,  on  his  wav  from  Jrricho  tc 
Mount  Carmel  (2  K.  ii.  23).  His  last  visit  hail 
been  made  in  company  with  Elijah  on  their  road 
down  to  the  Jordan  (ii.  2).  Sons  of  the  prophets 
resided  there,  but  still  it  was  the  seat  of  the  calf- 
worship,  and  therefore  a  prophet  of  Jehovah  might 
expect  to  meet  with  insult,  esjiecially  if  not  so  well 
known  and  so  formidable  as  I-Uijah.  The  road  to 
the  town  winds  up  the  defile  of  the  Watty  Stnct  init, 
under  the  hill  which  still  bears  what  in  all  prob- 
ability are  the  ruins  of  Ai,  and  which,  even  now 
retaining  some  trees,  was  at  that  date  shaded  by  a 
forest,  thick,  and  the  haunt  of  savage  animals,** 
Here  the  1k>vs  of  the  town  were  clustered,  waiting, 
as  they  still  wait  at  the  entrance  of  the  village*  of 
Palestine,  for  the  chance  passer-by.  In  the  short- 
trimmed  locks  of  Klisha,  how  were  they  to  recog- 
nize the  successor  cf  the  propliet,  with  whose 
shaggy  hair  streaming  over  his  shoulders  they  were 
all  familiar?  So  with  the  license  of  the  eastern 
children  they  scoff  at  the  new  comer  as  he  walks 
by  —  "  Go  up,'  roundhead  !  go  up,  roundhead  !  " 
1'or  once  Klisha  assumed  the  sternness  of  his  mas- 
ter. He  turned  upon  them  and  cursed  them  in  the 
name  of  Jehovah,  and  we  all  know  the  catastrophe 
which  followed.  The  destruction  of  these  children 
has  been  always  felt  to  be  a  difficulty.  It  is  so  en- 
tirely different  from  anything  elsewhere  recorded 
of  Klisha  —  the  one  exception  of  severity  in  a  life 
of  mildness  and  beneficence  —  that  it  is  perhapr 
allowable  to  conclude  that  some  circumstances  have 
been  omitted  in  the  narrative,  or  that  some  exprea- 


of  the  fountains  further  north  and  south ;  now  they 
are  sweet  and  pleasant,  not  cold  indeed,  but  also  only 
slightly  warm"  (Rob.  Phy*.  Gengr.  p.  255).  This 
fountain  is  situated  a  mile  or  more  in  front  of  Q«a- 
rnn'ania,  the  reputed  mount  of  Christ's  temptation. 
Travellers  from  Jerusalem  to  the  Jordan  usually  pitch 
their  tents  at  night  beside  this  sparkling  fountain. 

H 

<*  The  "lion"  and  the  "bear"  are  mentioned  a* 
not  uncommon  by  Amos  (v.  19),  who  resided  certainly 
for  some  time  in  tho  neighborhood  of  hVthe)  (see  vii. 
10 ;  also  It.  4,  v.  5,  6).  The  word  used  for  the  "  for- 
est "  is  ^3?2»  ya,ar»  Implying  a  denser  growth  than 
choTfsh,  more  properly  a  "  wood "  (Stanley,  S.  $  P. 
App.  §  73).    [Bear;  Lio>.) 

"  go  up,"  can  hardly,  as  Abarbnnel  would 

have  it,  be  a  scoff  at  the  recent  ascent  of  Eltyab.  The 

word  rendered  above  by  "roundhead"  (JT^r .)  b  • 

peculiar  Hebrew  term  for  shortness  of  hair  at  the 

back  of  the  head,  as  distinguished  from  ball 

in  front;  A.  V.  "forehead-bald."  That  k  is  It 
Ewald  (ill.  612).  [Sf  e  p.  703,  note  ►  J 
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+s*  a»  lost  its  special  force,  which  would  have 
txpkined  and  justified  tlie  apparent  disproportion 
the  punishment  to  the  offense. 

3.  Klisha  extricates  .lehonun  king  of  Israel,  and 
the  kings  of  Judah  and  Kdom,  from  Uieir  difficulty 
In  the  campaign  against  Moab,  arising  from  want 
of  water  (id.  4-27).  The  revolt  of  Moab  occurred 
very  shortly  after  the  death  of  Ahab  (iii.  5,  eomp. 
i.  1),  and  the  campaign  followed  immediately  — 
M  the  same  day"  (iii.  t>;  A.  V.  "time").  The 
prophet  was  with  the  army;  according  to  Joseph  us 
{Ant.  ix.  3,  §  1).  he  "happened  to  be  in  a  tent 
(trvx*  KartffKTivvKdi)  outside  the  camp  of  Israel." 
Jo  nun  he  refine*  to  hear  except  out  of  respect  for 
Jehoshaphat  the  servant  of  the  true  Cod ;  but  a 
minstrel  is  brought,  and  at  the  sound  of  music  the 
hand  of  Jehovah  comes  upon  him,  and  he  predicts 
a  fidi  of  ruin,  and  advise*  a  mode  of  procedure  in 
connection  therewith  winch  results  in  the  complete 
discomfiture  of  .Moab.  This  incident  probably  took 
place  at  the  S.  K.  end  of  the  Dead  Sea. 

4.  The  widow  of  one  of  the  sons  of  the  prophets 
—  according  to  Josephus.  of  Ohadiah,  the  steward 
of  Ahab  —  is  in  debt,  and  her  two  sons  are  alout 
to  be  taken  from  her  and  sold  as  slaves.  She  has 
no  property  but  a  pot  of  oU.  This  Klisha  causes 
(in  his  al«sence,  iv.  5)  to  multiply,  until  the  widow 
has  filled  with  it  all  the  vessels  which  she  could 
borrow.  No  invocation  of  Jehovah  U  mentioned, 
nor  any  place  or  date  of  the  miracle. 

5.  The  next  occurrence  is  at  Shunem  and  Mount 
Carmel  (iv.  37).  The  story  divides  ib*elf  into 
two  parts,  separated  from  each  other  by  several 
years.  (".)  Klisha,  probably  on  his  way  M ween 
Carmel  and  the  Ionian  valley,  calls  accidentally  at 
Shunem,  now  Sol'im,  a  village  on  the  southem 
■lopes  of  Jtbtl  ed-Oithy,  the  LitUe  Hernion  of 
modern  travellers.  Here  he  is  hospitably  enter- 
tained by  a  woman  of  substance,  apparently  at  that 
time  ignorant  of  the  character  of  her  guest.  There 
is  no  occasion  here  to  quote  the  details  of  this 
charming  narrative,  or  the  maimer  in  which,  us  a 
recompense  for  her  care  of  tlie  prophet,  she  was 
saved  from  that  childless  condition  which  was 
esteemed  so  great  a  calamity  by  every  Jewish  wife, 
and  permitted  to  "  embrace  a  son." 

(b.)  An  interval  has  elapsed  of  several  years. 
The  boy  is  now  old  enough  to  accompany  his  father 
to  the  corn-field,  where  the  harvest  is  proceeding. 
The  fierce  rays  of  the  morning  sun  are  too  powerful 
Car  him,  and  he  is  carried  home  to  his  mother  only 
to  die  at  noon.  She  says  nothing  of  their  loss  to 
her  husband,  but  depositing  her  child  on  the  l>ed 
of  the  man  of  Cod,  at  once  starts  in  quest  of  him 
to  Mount  Carmel.  The  distance  is  fifteen  or  six- 
teen miles,  at  least  four  hours'  ride:  but  she  is 
mounted  on  the  best  ass <*  in  the  stable,  and  she 
does  not  slacken  rein.  Klisha  is  on  one  of  the 
heights  of  Carmel  commanding  the  road  to  Shunem, 

and  from  his  position  opposite  to  her  he 
■•cognizes  in  the  distance  the  figure  of  the  regular 

«  p.HHn  „  "  the  toe**. 

&  Tlie  A.  V.  In  Iv.  27,  perversely  renders  "^HH, 
lb*  mount,"  by  "  the  hill,"  thus  obsrur1-*  the^Ju- 
aartion  with  ver.  26.  "  Mount  Carmel." 
c    Ulnt  up  thy  «oins  ami  go.*' 

'  "^j72,  '•  *•  the  lad  or  youth,  a  tout..,,  dilTntvnt 
era  to  l^ron]  thai  »  y  which  the  ralatlou  of  KUsbe  to 
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attendant  at  the  services  which  he  holds  here  at 

"  new  moon  and  «aMiath  "  (comp.  ver.  24V.  He 
sends  Cehazi  down  to  meet  her,  and  inquire  tha 
reason  of  her  unexpected  visit.  Hut  her  distress  is 
for  the  ear  of  the  master,  and  not  of  the  servant, 
and  she  presses  on  till  she  comes  up  to  the  place 
when*  Klisha  himself  is  stationed,*  then  throwing 
herself  down  in  her  emotion  she  clasps  him  by  the 
feet.  Misinterpreting  this  action,  or  perhaps  with 
an  ascetic  feeling  of  the  un holiness  of  a  woman, 
Ccha/i  attempts  to  thrust  her  away.  Hut  tlie 
prophet  is  too  profound  a  student  of  human  nature 
to  allow  this  —  Let  her  alone,  for  her  soul  is 
vexed  within  her,  and  Jehovah  hath  hid  it  from 
me.  and  hath  not  told  me."  "  And  she  said  "  — 
with  the  enigmatical  form  of  oriental  sjieech  — 
"  Did  [  desire  a  son  of  my  lord  ?  did  I  not  say  dl 
not  deceive  me?"  No  explanation  is  needed  to 
tell  Klisha  the  exact  state  of  the  case.  The  heat 
of  the  season  will  allow  of  no  delay  in  taking  the 
necessary  steps,  and  Cehazi  is  at  once  despatched 
to  run  back  to  Shunem  with  the  utmost  speed.* 
He  takes  the  prophet's  walking-staff-  in  his  hand 
which  be  is  to  lav  on  the  face  of  the  child.  The 
mother  ami  Klisha  folk>w  in  haste.  IWore  they 
reach  the  village  the  sun  of  that  long,  anxious, 
summer  afternoon  must  have  set.  Cehazi  meeta 
them  on  the  nod,  but  he  has  no  reassuring  report 
to  give;  the  placing  of  the  staff  on  the  fare  of  tha 
dead  boy  had  called  forth  no  sign  of  life.  Then 
Klisha  enters  the  bouse,  goes  up  to  his  own  c handier, 
"  and  he  shut  the  door  on  them  twain,  and  prayed 
unto  Jehovah."  It  was  what  Klijah  had  done  on  a 
similar  occasion,  and  in  this  and  his  subsequent 
proceeding*  Klisha  was  prolahly  following  a  method 
which  he  had  heard  of  from  his  master.  The  child 
is  restored  to  life,  the  mother  is  called  in,  and  again 
falls  at  the  feet  of  the  prophet,  though  with  what 
different  emotions  —  "and  she  took  up  her  son  and 
went  out." 

There  is  nothing  in  the  naiTative  to  fix  its  date 
with  reference  to  other  events.  We  here  first 
encounter  (iehazi  the  "servant"  of  tlie  man  of 
Cod.''  It  must  of  course  have  occurred  before  the 
events  of  viii.  1-fi,  and  therefore  before  the  cure  of 
Naaman,  when  (iehazi  Itcrame  a  lejter. 

0.  The  scene  now  changes  to  Cilgrd,  apparently 
at  a  time  when  Klisha  was  residing  there  (iv.  38 
41).  Hie  sons  of  the  prophets  arc  sitting  round 
him.  It  is  a  time  of  famine,  possibly  the  same 
seven  years'  scarcity  which  is  mentioned  in  viii.  1, 
2.  and  during  which  the  Shunammite  woman  of 
the  preceding  story  migrated  to  the  1'hilietii  e 
country.  The  food  of  the  party  must  consist  of  any 
herU  that  can  I*  found.  The  great  caldron  is  pr.t 
on  at  the  command  of  Klisha,  and  one  of  the  com- 
pany brings  his  blanket  (T33f :  not  "^P"  *■ 
A.  V.)  full  of  such  wild  vegetable*  a*  he  has  col- 
lected, and  empties  it  into  the  [jottage.  Hut  no 
sooner  have  they  begun  their  meal  than  the  taste 
Itetrays  the  presence  of  some  noxious  herb,**  and 
they  cry  out,  "  there  is  death  in  the  pot,  O  man 

E!y>b  U  deftiguated  —  see  above;  though  the  latter  I* 
also  occasionally  applied  to  (iehazi. 

*  For  a  full  discussion  of  the  nature  of  this  herb 
see  the  article  PitLyotA  by  the  late  Dr.  Forties  Kovm 
in  Kitto'x  Cytlop.  One  kind  of  small  gourd  has 
received  the  name  Cwumi*  praphtiaruin  In  allusion 

I  to  this  rircunuUnc*  ;  but  Dr.  Rnyle  Inclines  tc  f»vof 
C.  colorxfnlhK,  .he  colocynth.  or  Motnonhra  rlntmum} 

;  the  squirting  rue  umber     This  is  surely  un possible. 
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af  God!  "  Id  tnis  case  the  cure  was  effected  by 
meal  which  Elisha  cast  into  the  stew,  in  the  caldron. 
Here  again  there  is  no  invocation  of  the  name  of 
Jehovah. 

7.  (iv.  42-44).  This  in  all  probability  belongs 
to  the  same  time,  and  also  to  the  same  place  as  the 
preceding.  A  man  from  Haal-shalisha  brings  the 
man  of  C<  d  a  present  of  the  first-fruits,  which 
under  the  l.iw  (Num.  xviii.  8,  12;  l)eut.  xviii.  3, 
4)  were  the  |a>rquiaite  of  the  ministers  of  the  sanct- 
uary —  2)  loaves  of  the  new  barley,  and  some 
delicacy,  the  exact  nature  of  which  is  disputed,  but 
which  seems  most  likely  to  have  been  roasted  ears 
of  corn  not  fully  ri|ie,"  brought  with  care  in  a  sack 
or  bag.6  This  moderate  provision  U  by  the  word 
of  Jehovah  rendered  more  than  sufficient  for  a 
hundred  men. 

This  is  one  of  the  instances  in  which  Elisha  in 
the  first  to  sjiticipate  in  some  measure  the  miracles 
of  Christ. 

The  mention  of  Ikud-shalisha  gives  great  support 
to  the  supposition  that  the  Cilgal  mentioned  here 
(vcr.  38)  as  being  frequented  by  the  sons  of  the 
prophets,  and  therefore  the  same  place  with  that 
in  ii.  1,  was  not  that  near  Jericho;  since  Haal- 
shalisha  or  Ileth-shalisha  is  fixed  by  Eusebius  at 
fifteen  lioman  miles  north  of  Lydda,  the  very  posi- 
tion in  which  we  still  find  the  name  of  Cilgal  lin- 
gering as  Jiljil'uh.  [Cii.oal.] 

8.  The  simple  records>of  these  domestic  incidents 
amongst  the  sons  of  the  prophets  are  now  inter- 
rupted by  an  occurrence  of  a  more  important  char- 
acter (v.  1-27). 

The  chief  captain  of  the  army  of  Syria,  to  whom 
his  country  was  indebted  for  some  signal  success, c 
was  afflicted  with  leprosy,  and  that  hi  its  most 
malignant  form,  the  white  variety  (v.  27).  In 
Israel  this  would  have  disqualified  him  from  all 
employment  and  all  intercourse  (2  K.  xv.  5;  2 
Chr.  xxvi.  20,  21).  Hut  in  Syria  no  such  practice 
appears  to  have  prevailed  ;  Naaman  was  still  a 
"  great  man  with  his  master,"  "  a  man  of  counte- 
nance." One  of  the  members  of  his  establishment 
is  an  Israelite  girl,  kidnapped  by  the  marauders'' 
of  Syria  in  one  of  their  forays  over  the  border,  and 
she  brings  into  that  Syrian  household  the  fame  of 
the  name  and  skill  of  Elisha.  "  The  prophet  in 
Samaria,"  who  had  raised  the  dead,  would,  if 
brought  "lace  to  face"*  with  the  patient,  have 
oo  difficulty  in  curing  even  this  dreadful  leprosy. 
Ilie  news  is  communicated  by  Naaman  himself/ 
V>  the  king.  Henhadad  had  yet  to  learn  the  poai- 
ion  and  character  of  Klisha.  He  writes  to  the  king 
of  Isr.tcl  a  letter  very  characteristic  of  a  military 
and  curiously  recalling  words  uttered  by 
military  man  in  reference  to  the  cure  of 
bis  sick  servant  many  centuries  later  —  "I  say  to 
this  one,  go,  and  be  goeth,  and  to  my  servant  do 
this,  and  he  doeth  it."  "  And  now  "  —  so  ran 
Benhadad'8  letter  after  the  usual  complimentary 
Introduction  had  probably  opened  the  communica- 


;73   sewn.  « 

elliptical  for  *S  (Lev.  it.  14  ;  A.  V.  " 

tars  of  corn ").  Trio' same  ellipsis  occur*  in  Lev 
xxlti.  14  (A.  V.  "green  wim").  The  old  Hebrew 
nterprctntion  Is  "  tender  and  fresh  ears."  Geoenius 
xTfu>.  p.  713)  make*  it  out  to  he  grains  or  grits.  The 
puttee  tn  Lev.  ii.  14,  compared  with  the  common 
pmc&ce  of  the  East  in  the  present  day,  suggest*  the 
given  above. 
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tiou — "and  now,  when  this  letter  is  euine  uute 

thee,  behold  I  have  sent  Naaman,  my  slaxe,  to  thee, 
that  thou  mayest  recover  him  of  his  leproey." 
With  this  letter,  and  with  a  present,  in  which  the 
rich  fabrics,"  for  which  Damascus  has  been  always 
in  modem  times  so  famous,  form  a  conspicuous 
feature,  and  with  a  full  retinue  of  attendants  (13, 
lb,  23),  Naaman  proceeds  to  Samaria.  The  king 
of  Israel  —  his  name  is  not  given,  but  it  was  prob- 
ably Joram  —  is  dismayed  at  the  communication. 
He  has  but  one  idea,  doubtless  the  result  of  too 
frequent  experience  —  "  Consider  how  this  man 
secketh  a  quarrel  against  me!"  The  occurreu«,o 
soon  reaches  the  ears  of  the  prophet,  and  with  a 
certain  dignity  he  "sends"  to  the  king  —  *>  \jtt 
him  come  to  me,  and  he  shall  know  that  there  is  a 
prophet  in  Israel."  To  the  house  of  Klisha  Naaman 
goes  with  his  whole  cavalcade,  the  "  horses  and 
chariot "  of  the  Syrian  general  fixing  themselves 
particularly  in  the  mind  of  the  chronicler.  Liisha 
still  keeps  in  the  background,  and  whde  Naaman 
stands  at  the  doorway,  contents  himself  with  send- 
ing out  a  messenger  with  the  simple  direction  to 
bathe  seven  times  in  the  Jordan.  The  independent 
behavior  of  the  prophet,  and  the  simplicity  of  the 
prescription  —  not  only  devoid  of  any  oeremouial, 
but  alttolutely  insulting  to  the  native  of  a  city 
which  boasted,  as  it  still  boosts,  of  the  finest  water- 
supply  of  any  city  of  the  East  —  all  combined  to 
enrage  Naaman.  His  slaves,  however,  knew  1k>w 
to  deal  with  the  quick  but  not  ungenerous  temper 
of  their  master,  and  the  result  is  that  he  goes  down 
to  tiie  Jordan  and  dips  himself  seven  times,  u  and 
his  flesh  came  again  like  the  flesh  of  a  little  child, 
and  he  was  clean."  His  first  business  after  his 
cure  is  to  thank  his  benefactor.    He  returns  with 

his  whole  following  (n3P12,  i.  e.  "  host,"  or 
"  camp"),  and  this  time  he  will  not  be  denied  the 
presence  of  Klisha,  but  making  his  way  in,  and 
standing  before  him,  he  gratefully  acknowledges  the 
power  of  the  Cod  of  Israel,  and  entreats  him  to 
accept  the  present  which  he  has  brought  from 
Damascus.  Hut  Elisha  is  firm,  and  refuses  the 
offer,  though  repeated  with  the  strongest  adjuration. 
Naaman,  having  adopted  Jehovah  as  his  Cod,  begs 
to  be  allowed  to  take  away  some  of  the  earth  of 
his  favored  country,  of  which  to  make  an  altai. 
He  then  consults  Elisha  on  a  difficulty  which  he 
foresees.  How  is  he,  a  servant  of  Jehovah,  to  act 
when  he  accompanies  the  king  to  the  temple  of  the 
Syrian  god  Itimmon?  He  must  bow  l«fore  the 
god;  will  Jehovah  pardon  this  disloyalty  V  Elisha's 
answer  is  "  Co  in  peace,"  and  with  this  farewell 
the  caravan  moves  off.  Hut  Cehazi,  the  attendant 
of  Elisha,  cannot  allow  such  treasures  thus  to 
escape  him.  «*  As  Jehovah  liveth,"  an  expres- 
sion, in  the  lips  of  this  vulgar  Israelite,  exactly 

b  VlVfTTi  :  LXX.  mjjxi.  The  word  occurs  only 
here  The  meaning  given  above  is  recognised  by  the 
majority  of  the  versions  and  by  0«*«eniu*,  and  is  1 
in  the  margin  or  A.  V. 

c  The  tradition  of  the  Jews  is  that  it  was 
who  killed  Ahab  (Af«/r<uA  TihiUim,  p  29  b,  00  Ps 
lxxviii.). 

Uebr.  C'THSI.  1.  *.  plunderers,  always  !tj 
Irregular  partie*  of  marauder*. 
<■  So  the  Hebrew.    A.  V.  "  wiu»." 
/  A.  V.  "  one  went  in  »  i<  ■ 


0  The  word  used  Is  KT^b  =  a  drees  01 
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iquvaknt  to  the  oft-repeated  Wall  «A  —  •  by  God 1 ' 

—  of  the  modem  Arabs,  "  I  will  run  after  this 
Syrian  and  take  somewhat  of  liim."  So  he  frames 
a  story  by  which  the  generous  Naaman  is  made  to 
tend  back  with  him  to  Elisha's  house  a  considerable 
present  in  money  and  clothes.  He  then  went  in 
and  stood  before  his  master  as  if  nothing  had  hap- 
pened. Hut  the  prophet  was  not  to  be  no  deceived. 
His  heart  had  gone  alter  his  servant  through  the 
whole  transaction,  even  to  its  minutest  details,  and 
he  visits  Gehazi  with  the  tremendous  punishment 
of  tlie  leprosy,  from  which  he  has  just  relieved 
Naaman. 

This  cure  of  leprosy  —  the  only  one  which  he 
effected  (Luke  iv.  27)  — is  a  second  miracle  in 
which  FJiaha,  and  Elisha  ouly,  anticipated  our 
lx>rd.« 

The  date  of  the  transaction  must  have  been  at 
least  seven  years  after  the  raising  of  the  Shunam- 
mite'a  son.  This  is  evident  from  a  comparison  of 
viii.  4  with  1,  2,  3.  Gehazi's  familiar  conversa- 
tion with  the  king  must  have  taken  place  before  he 
was  a  leper. 

9.  (vi.  1-7).  We  now  return  to  the  sons  of  the 
prophets,  but  this  time  the  scene  appears  to  be 
changed,  and  is  probably  at  Jericho,  and  during 
the  residence  of  Elisha  there.  Whether  from  the 
increase  of  the  scholars  consequent  on  the  estima- 
tion in  which  the  master  was  held,  or  from  some 
other  cause,  their  habitation  had  become  too  small 

—  "the  place  in  which  we  sit  lie  fore  thee  is  too 
narrow  for  us."'  They  will  therefore  move  to  the 
close  neighborhood  of  the  Jordan,  and  cutting 
down  beams  —  each  man  one,  as  with  curious 
minuteness  the  text  relates  —  make  there  a  new 
dwelling-place.  Why  .Ionian  was  selected  is  not 
sppareut.  Possibly  for  its  distance  from  the  dis- 
tractions of  Jericho  —  possibly  the  spot  was  one 
sanctified  by  the  crossing  of  Israel  with  the  ark,  or 
of  Elijah,  only  a  few  years  before.  Urged  by  his 
disciples  the  man  of  God  consents  to  accompany 
them.  When  they  reach  the  Jordan,  descending 
to  the  level  of  the  stream,  they  commence  felling 
the  trees  h  of  the  dense  belt  of  wood  in  immediate 
.'outact  with  the  water.  [Jordan.]  As  one  of 
Ihem  was  cutting  at  a  tree  overhanging  the  stream, 
Ibe  iron  of  his  axe  (a  borrowed  tool )  hew  off  and 
«ank  into  the  water.    His  cry  soon  brought  the 

nan  of  God  to  his  aid.  The  stream  of  the  Jor- 
dan is  deep  up  to  the  very  bank,  especially  when 
the  water  is  so  low  as  to  leave  the  wood  dry,  and  is 
moreover  so  turbid  that  search  would  be  useless. 
But  the  place  at  which  the  lost  axe  entered  the 
nter  is  shown  to  Elisha;  he  breaks  off'"  a  stick 

nd  casts  it  into  the  stream,  and  the  iron  appears 
m  the  surface,  and  is  recovered  by  its  possessor.  I 
No  appeal  to  Jehovah  is  recorded  here.  * 

10.  (vi.  8-23).    Elisha  is  now  residing  at  Do- 
than,  half-way  on  the  road  between  Samaria  and 
Jczreel.    The  incursions  of  the  Syrian  marauding  I 
bands''  (comp.  v.  2)  still  continue;  but  apparently  j 
with  greater  boldness,  and  pushed  even  into  places  i 
which  the  king  of  Israel  is  accustomed  to 
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But  their  manoeuvres  are  not  hid  from  the  a  on  of 
God,  and  by  his  warnings  he  saves  the  king  11  not 
once  nor  twice."  So  bathed  were  the  Syrians  by 
these  repeated  failures,  as  to  make  their  king  sus- 
pect treachery  in  his  own  camp.  But  the  true 
explanation  is  given  by  one  of  his  own  people  — 
possibly  one  of  those  who  had  witnessed  the  cure 
wrought  on  Naaman,  and  could  conceive  no  powei 
too  great  to  ascribe  to  so  gifted  a  person :  "  Elisha, 
the  prophet  in  Israel,  telleth  the  'ting  of  Israel  Uk 
words  that  thou  spcakest  in  thy  bed-chamber." 
So  jiowerful  a  magician  must  l»e  seized  without  de- 
lay, and  a  strong  party  with  chariots  is  despatched 
to  effort  his  capture.  They  march  by  night,  nr.d 
before  morning  take  up  their  station  round  tl* 
base  of  the  eminence  on  which  the  ruins  of  Dot  Use 
still  stand.  Elisha's  servant  —  not  Gehazi,  but 
apparently  a  new  comer,  unacquainted  with  the 
powers  of  his  master  —  is  the  first  to  discover  the 
danger.  But  Elisha  remains  unmoved  by  his  fears; 
and  at  his  request  the  eyes  of  the  youth  are  opened 
to  behold  the  spiritual  guards  which  are  protecting 
them,  horses  and  chariots  of  fire  filling  the  whole 
of  the  mountain.  But  this  is  not  enough.  Elisha 
again  prays  to  Jehovah,  and  the  whole  of  the 
Syrian  warriors  are  struck  blind.  He  then  de- 
scends, and  offers  to  lead  them  to  the  pcraon  and 
the  place  which  they  seek.  He  conducts  them  to 
Samaria.  There,  at  the  prayer  of  the  prophet, 
their  sight  is  restored,  and  they  find  themselves  not 
in  a  retired  country  village,  hut  in  the  midst  of  the 
capital  of  Israel,  and  in  the  presence  of  the  king 
and  his  troops.  His  enemies  thus  completely  in 
his  grasp,  the  king  of  Israel  is  eager  to  destroy 
them.  "Shall  I  slay?  shall  I  slay,  my  father?" 
But  the  end  of  Elisha  has  been  answered  when  he 
has  shown  the  Syrians  how  futile  are  all  their  at- 
tempts against  his  superior  power.  14  Thou  shalt 
not  slay.  Thou  tnayest/  slay  those  whom  thou 
hast  taken  captive  in  lawful  fight,  but  not  these: 
feed  them,  and  send  them  away  to  their  master." 
After  such  a  repuU?  it  is  not  surprising  that  the 
marauding  forays  of  the  Syrian  troop*  ceased. 

11.  (vi.  2-1-v'ii.  2).  But  the  king  of  Syria  could 
not  rest  under  such  dishonor.  He  abandons  his 
marauding  system,  and  gathers  a  regular  army, 
with  which  he  lays  siege  to  Samaima.  The  awful 
extremities  to  which  the  inhabitants  of  the  plac*» 
were  driven  need  not  here  lie  recalled.  Housed  by 
an  encounter  with  an  incident  more  ghastly  than 
all,  and  which  remained  without  parallel  in  Jewish 
records  till  the  unspeakable  horrors  of  the  last  days 
of  Jerusalem  (Joseph.  H.  J.  v.  I?,  §  3;  13,  §  7, 
Ac.),  the  king  vents  his  wrath  on  the  prophet, 
probably  as  having  by  his  share  in  the  last  trans- 
action,!/ or  in  some  other  way  not  recorded,  pro- 
voked the  invasion ;  [wssiblv  actuated  by  the  spite 
with  which  a  weak  bad  man  in  difficulty  often  re- 
gards one  better  and  stronger  than  himself.  The 
king's  name  is  not  stated  in  the  Bible,  but  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  Josephus  is  correct  in  giving 


a  The  case  of  ilHam  (Num.  xU.  10-15)  Is  different. 
Human  agency  app*»rs  to  hare  done  nothing 
tmt  cure. 

*  So  the  Hebrew,  C^n. 

«  The  Hebrew  word  occurs  only  once 

thk  place.    Its  exact  force  Is  not  clear,  but  the  LXX. 
M  «W«Kev,  "  he  plovbed  off." 


<*  BVpn^,  always  with  the  force  of  irregular  rav- 
*tfing.    See  ver.  23. 

•  The  expression  Is  peculiar  — ''beware  thon  pum 
not  by  such  a  place."  Joseomu  (Ix.  4,  J  8)  says  thai 
the  king  was  obliged  to  give  up  bunting  in  conse- 
quence. 

/  This  Interpretation  is  that  of  the  Targum,  Da 
Wette,  and  others,  and  gives  a  better  sense  than  thai 
of  the  A.  V.    The  original  will  perhaps  I 

a  Josephus,  Ant.  Ix.  4,  I  4 
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it  M  Jorani ;  and  in  keeping  with  this  is  bis  employ- 
ment of  the  same  oath  which  his  mother  Jezebel 
ased  on  an  occasion  not  dissimilar  (I  K.  xix.  2), 
'♦  God  do  so  to  mo  and  more  also,  if  the  head  of 
Elisha  the  sun  of  Shaphat  shall  stand  on  him  tins 
day."  No  sooner  is  the  word  out  of  the  king's  mouth 
than  his  emissary  starts  to  execute  the  sentence. 
Elisha  is  in  his  house,  and  round  him  are  seated 
the  elders  of  Samaria,  doubtless  receiving  some 
word  of  couifort  or  guidance  in  their  sore  calamity. 
He  receives  a  miraculous  intimation  of  the  danger. 
Ere  the  messenger  could  reach  the  house,  he  said 
to  his  companions,  44  See  how  this  son  of  a  mur- 
derer "  hath  x-nt  to  take  away  my  head !  Shut 
the  door,  and  keep  him  from  entering:  even  now  I 
hear  the  sound  of  his  master's  feet  behind  him, 
hastening  to  stay  the  result  of  his  rash  exclama- 
tion!"*' As  he  says  the  words  the  messenger 
arrives  at  the  door,  followed  immediately,  as  the 
prophet  had  predicted,  by  the  king  and  by  one  of 
his  officers,  the  lord  on  whose  hand  he  leaned. 
What  follows  is  very  graphic.  The  king's  hered- 
itary love  of  Baal  burst*  forth,  and  he  cries,  "This 
evil  is  from  Jehovah,"  the  ancient  enemy  of  my 
house,  44  whv  should  I  wait  for  Jehovah  anv 
longer?"  To  this  Elisha  answers:  "Hear  the 
word  of  Jehovah  "  —  he  who  has  sent  famine  can 
also  send  plenty  —  41  to-morrow  at  this  time  shall  a 
measure  of  fine  flour  be  sold  for  a  shekel,  and  two 
measures  of  barley  for  a  shekel,  in  the  gate  of  this 
very  city."  44  This  is  folly,"  says  the  officer:  44  even 
if  Jehovah  were  to  make  windows  in  heaven  and 
pour  down  the  provisions,  it  could  not  be."  44  It 
can,  it  shall,"  replies  Elisha;  41  and  you,  you  shall 
see  it  all,  but  shall  not  live  even  to  taste  it." 

12.  (viii.  1-0 ).  We  now  go  back  several  years 
to  an  incident  connecter]  with  the  lady  of  Shunem, 
at  a  period  antecedent  to  the  cure  of  Xaaman  and 
the  transfer  of  his  leprosy  to  Gehazi  (v.  1.  27). 

Elisha  had  been  made  aware  of  a  famine  which 
Jehovah  was  al*otit  to  bring  ujjon  the  land  for  seven 
years;  and  he  had  warned  his  friend  the  Shunam- 
mite  thereof  that  she  might  provide  for  her  safety. 
Accordingly  she  had  left  Shunem  with  her  family, 
and  had  taken  refuge  in  the  land  of  the  Philistines, 
that  is,  in  the  rich  corn-growing  plain  on  the  sea- 
coast  of  .1  urlah,  where  secure  froin  want  she  re- 
mained during  the  dearth.  At  the  end  of  the  seven 
years  she  returned  to  her  native  place,  to  find  that 
during  her  absence  her  house  with  the  field-land 
attached  to  it,  the  corn-fields  of  the  former  story, 
had  been  appropriated  by  some  other  person.  In 
Eastern  countries  kings  are  (or  were)  accessible  to 
the  complaint*  of  the  meanest  of  their  subjects  to 
a  degree  inconceivable  to  the  inhabitants  of  the 
Western  world. c  To  the  king  therefore  the  Shu- 
nammite  hail  recourse,  as  the  widow  of  Tekoah  on 
a  former  occasion  to  king  David  (2  Sam.  xiv.  4). 
And  now  occurred  one  of  those  rare  coincidences 
which  it  is  impossible  not  to  ascribe  to  something 

At  the  very  moment  of  the 


n  Surely  an  allusi'vn  to  Ahafc  (JotanTs  father) 
Nabcth. 

b  Jowphus,  Ant.  Is.  4,  §  4. 

c  Instances  of  this  are  frequent  In  the  Arabian 
Nuchts.  Ibrahim  1'arha,  the  famous  son  of  Mehemct 
All.  used  to  hold  tin  open  court  in  the  garden  of  his 
palace  at  Akka  (Acre),  for  complaints  of  all  kinds  and 
from  all 


«*  p?r  (A.V.  "cry»)i  a  word 
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entrance  of  the  woman  and  her  son  —  cfcunoriufi 
as  oriental  suppliants  alone  clamor/'  for  her  hoax 
and  her  land  —  the  king  was  listening  to  a  recitaj 
by  Gehazi  of  44  all  the  great  things  which  Elisha  had 
done,"  the  crowning  feat  of  all  being  that  which 
he  was  then  actually  relating  —  the  restoration  to 
life  of  the  boy  of  Shunem.  The  woman  was  in- 
stantly recognized  by  Gehazi.  44  My  lord,  O  king, 
this  is  the  woman  and  this  is  her  son  whom  Elisha 
restored  to  life."  From  her  own  mouth  the  king 
hears  the  repetition  of  the  wonderful  tale,  ard, 
whether  from  regard  to  Elisha,  or  struck  by  the 
extraordinary  coincidence,  orders  her  land  to  1« 
restorer],  with  the  value  of  all  its  produce  during 
her  absence. 

1').  (viii.  7-15).  Hitherto  we  have  met  with 
the  prophet  only  in  his  own  country.  We  nym 
find  him  at  Damascus*  He  is  there  "to  carry  out 
the  command  given  to  Elijah  on  Horeb  to  «•  anoint 
Hazacl  to  be  king  over  Syria."  At  the  time  of 
his  arrival  Beubadad  was  prostrate  with  his  last 
illness.  This  marks  the  time  of  the  visit  as  after 
the  siege  of  Samaria,  which  was  conducted  by  Ben- 
hadad  in  person  (eomp.  vi.  24).  The  memory  of 
the  cure  of  Xaaman,  and  of  the  subsequent  disin- 
terestedness of  the  prophet,  were  no  doubt  still 
fresh  in  Damascus;  and  no  sooner  does  he  enter 
the  city  than  the  intelligence  is  carried  to  the 
king  — 44  the  man  of  God  is  come  hither."  The 
king's  first  desire  is  naturally  to  ascertain  his  own 
fate;  and  Hazacl,  who  appears  to  have  succeeded 
Xaaman,  is  commissioned  to  be  the  bearer  of  a  pres- 
ent to  the  prophet,  and  to  ask  the  question  on  the 
part  of  his  master,  44  Shall  I  recover  of  this  dis- 
ease ?"  The  present  is  one  of  royal  dimensions: 
a  caravan  of  40  camels,/ laden  with  the  riches  and 
luxuries  which  that  wealthy  city  could  alone  fur- 
nish. The  terms  of  Hazacl  s  address  show  the 
respect  in  which  the  prophet  was  held  even  in 
this  foreign  and  hostile  country.  They  are  iden- 
tical with  those  in  which  Xaaman  was  addressed 
by  his  slaves,  and  iu  which  the  king  of  Israel  in  a 
moment  of  the  deepest  gratitude  and  reverence  had 
addressed  Elisha  himself.  44  Thy  ttm  Benhadad 
liath  sent  me  to  thee,  saying,  4  Shall  I  recover  of 
this  disease? '"  The  reply,  probably  originally 
ambiguous,  is  doubly  uncertain  in  the  present 
doubtful  state  of  the  Hebrew  text;  but  the  genera] 
conclusion  was  unmistakable:  "Jehovah  bath 
showed  me  that  he  shall  surely  die."  But  this 
was  not  all  that  had  been  revealed  to  the  prophet 
If  Benhadad  died,  who  would  be  king  in  his  stead 
but  the  man  who  now  stood  before  him?  Ths 
prospect  was  one  which  drew  forth  the  tears  of  the 
man  of  God.  This  man  was  no  rash  and  impru- 
dent leader,  who  could  be  liaftied  and  deceived  as 
ltenhadad  had  so  often  been.  Behind  that  stead- 
fast" impenetrable  countenance  was  a  steady 
courage  and  a  persistent  resolution,  in  which  Elisha 
could  not  but  foresee  the  greatest  danger  to  his 
country.  Here  was  a  man  who,  ghe  him  but  the 
power,  would  44  oppress  "  and  44  cut  Israel  short." 
would  44  thresh  Gilead  with  threshing  instruments 
of  iron,"  and  '•  make  them  Uke  the  dust  by  thrt-sh- 

*  The  traditional  spot  of  hit  resilience  on  this  occa- 
sion is  shown  in  the  synagogue  at  Jobar  (?  llobah),  a 
village  about  2  miles  ©est  of  Dnmascua  The  rum 
village,  if  not  the  same  building,  ''so  rontuJn*  Uw 
cave  in  which  Elijah  was  fed  by  ravens,  and  the  tank 
of  Oehaxi  (Stanley,  S.  If  P.  p.  412 ;  Quuraaauas,  1 
881  —  "  vana  et  mandacia  Ileb 

/  Joseph  us,  Ant.  U.  4,  {  6. 
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lag  "h  no  former  king  of  Syria  had  done,  and 
that  at  a  time  when  the  prophet  would  be  no  longer 
alive  to  warn  and  to  advise.  At  HazaeTs  request 
Elisha  confesses  the  reason  of  his  tears.  Hut  the 
prospect  is  one  which  has  no  sorrow  for  Hazael. 
How  such  a  career  presented  itself  to  him  may  be 
inferred  from  his  answer.  1 1  is  only  doubt  is  the 
possibility  of  such  good  fortune  for  one  so  mean. 
"  Hut  what  is  thy  slave,"  dog  that  he  is,  that  he 
should  do  this  great  thing?"  To  which  Elisha 
replies,  "  Jehovah  hath  showed  me  that  thou  wUt 
">c  king  over  Syria." 

Keturning  to  the  king,  Hazael  tells  him  ordy 
half  the  dark  saying  of  the  man  of  God  —  "  He  told 
me  that  thou  shouldest  surely  recover."  But  that 
was  the  last  day  of  Henhadad's  life.  From  whose 
hand  he  received  his  death,  or  what  were  the  cir- 
cumstances attending  it,  whether  in  the  bath  as  has 
been  recently  suggested,  we  cannot  tell.6  The 
general  inference,  in  accordance  with  the  account 
of  Josephus,  is  that  H:izael  himself  was  the  mur- 
derer, but  the  statement  in  the  text  does  not  ueces- 
tarily  l>ear  that  interpretation;  and,  indeed,  from 
the  mention  of  Hazaels  name  at  the  end  of  the 
passage,  the  conclusion  U  rather  the  reverse. 

14.  (ix.  l-10\  Two  of  the  injunctions  laid  on 
Elyah  had  n  h  lieen  carried  out ;  the  third  still 
remained.  Hazael  had  l>ogun  his  attacks  on  Israel 
by  an  attempt  to  recover  the  stronghold  of  Kamoth- 
( I dead  (viii.  28),  or  ICamah,  among  the  mountains 
on  the  east  of  Jordan.  Hut  the  fortress  was  held 
by  the  kings  of  Israel  and  Judah  in  alliance,  and 
though  the  Syrians  had  wounded  the  king  of  Israel, 
they  had  not  succeeded  in  capturing  the  place  (vui. 
28,  ix.  15).  One  of  the  captains  of  the  Israelite 
army  in  the  garrison  was  Jehu,  the  son  of  Jchosh- 
aphat,  the  son  of  Niinshi.  At  the  time  his  name 
was  mentioned  to  Elijah  on  lloreb  he  must  have 
been  but  a  youth ;  now  he  is  one  of  the  boldest  and 
best  known  of  all  the  warriors  of  Israel.  He  had 
teen  the  great  prophet  once,  when  with  his  com- 
panion Hidkar  he  attended  Altai)  to  take  possession 
of  tho  field  of  Xahoth,  and  the  scene  of  that  day 
and  the  words  of  the  curse  then  pronounced  no 
subsequent  adventure  had  been  able  to  efface  (ix. 
25,  3»i).  The  time  was  now  come  for  the  fulfill- 
ment of  that  curse  by  his  being  anointed  king  over 
Israel.  Elisha's  personal  share  in  the  transaction 
was  confined  to  giving  directions  to  one  of  the  souj 
af  the  prophets,  ami  the  detailed  consideration  of 
the  story  will  therefore  be  more  fitly  deferred  to 
another  place.0  [Jehu.] 


A.  V.,  by  omitting,  as 
tfrle  before  "dog,"  and  by  iu  punctuation  of  the  md- 
ti-nce,  complete ly  misrepresents  the  very  characteristic 
iuru  of  th«»  original — given  atiove  —  and  also  dilTer* 
ftv.m  »il  th»  versions.  In  the  Hebrew  the  word  "  dog  " 
has  tne  forte  of  tntantirtx,  iu  the  A.  V.  of  entity. 
Yur  a  long  coiinueut  founded  on  the  reading  of  the 
A.  V.,  see  II.  Blunt,  lscture*  on  Eiuku,  p.  222,  &c. 
l&*  Doa.] 

«»  The  word  -123371,  A.  V.  «  a  thick  cloth,"  has 
6t*n  variously  conjectured  to  be  a  carpet,  a  mo«iui to- 
net  (Michaclis),  and  a  bath-uuittrww  The  but  is 
KwnJd's  suggestion  (lii.  523,  note),  and  taken  in  con- 
nection with  the  "  water."  und  with  toe  Inference  to 
be  drawn  from  the  article  attached  to  the  Hebrew 
word,  is  more  probable  than  'ho  others.  Abbas  i'acu* 
Is  mid  to  liave  been  murdered  iu  the  name  manner. 

As  to  the  person  who  committed  the  murder,  Ewal  1 
lctt!v  remarks  that  as  a  high  o.Hrer  of  state  Hazael 
would  have  no  Kurinm  in  the  king  s  bath.  Soo» 
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15.  Beyond  this  we  have  no  record  of  Elisha's 
having  taken  any  |»art  in  the  revolution  of  John, 
or  the  events  which  followed  it.  He  does  not  again 
appear  till  we  find  him  on  his  deathbed  in  his  own 
house  (xiii.  14-1'J).  Joosh,  the  grandson  of  Jehu, 
is  now  king,  and  he  is  come  to  weep  over  the  ap- 
proaching; departure  of  the  great  and  good  prophet. 
His  words  are  the  same  as  those  of  Elisha  when 
Elijah  was  taken  away  —  "  My  father!  my  father! 
the  chariot  of  Israel  and  the  horsemen  thereof!  " 
Hut  it  is  not  a  time  for  weeping.  One  thought 
fills  the  mind  of  both  king  and  prophet  Syria  is 
the  fierce  enemy  who  is  gradually  destroying  the 
country,  and  against  Syria  one  final  effort  must  be 
made  before  the  aid  of  Elisha  becomes  unobtainable. 
What  was  the  exact  significance  of  the  ccremoniai 
employed,  our  ignorance  of  Jewish  customs  doea 
not  permit  us  to  know,  but  it  was  evidently  sym- 
bolic. The  window  is  opened  towards  tlie  hated 
country,  the  bow  is  pointed  in  the  same  dirjetiou, 
and  the  prophet  laying  his  hands  on  the  string  as  if 
to  convey  force  to  the  shot,  "  the  arrow  of  Jehovah's 
deliverance,  the  arrow  of  deliverance  from  Syria," 
is  discharged,  lliis  done,  the  king  takes  up  the 
bundle  of  arrows,  and  at  the  command  of  Elisha 
beats  them  on  the  ground.  Hut  he  does  it  with 
no  energy,  and  the  successes  of  Israel,  which  might 
have  been  so  prolonged  as  completely  to  destroy  the 
foe,  arc  limited  to  three  victories. 

HJ.  (xiii.  20-22).  The  power  of  the  prophet, 
however,  does  not  terminate  with  his  death.  Even 
in  the  tomb he  restores  the  dead  to  life.  Moab 
had  recovered  from  the  tremendous  reverse  inflicted 
on  her  by  the  three  kings  at  the  opening  of  Elisha's 
career  (2  K.  iii.),  and  her  marauding  lands  had 
begun  again  the  work  of  depredation  which  Syria 
so  long  pursued  (2  K.  v.  2,  vi.  23).  Tho  text 
perliaps  infers  that  the  spring  —  that  is,  when  the 
early  crops  were  ripening  —  was  the  usual  period 
for  these  attacks;  but,  be  this  as  it  may,  ou  the 
present  occasion  they  invaded  the  land  "  at  the 
coining  in  of  the  year."  A  man  was  l>eiiig  buried 
in  the  cemetery  which  contuned  the  sepulchre  of 
Elisha.  Seeing  the  Moabite  spiders  in  the  distance, 
the  friends  of  the  dead  man  hastened  to  conceal  Ida 
corpse  in  the  nearest  hiding-place.  They  chose  — 
whether  by  design  or  by  accident  is  not  said  —  the 
|  tomb  of  the  prophet,  and  as  the  lxxly  was  pushed  * 
into  the  cell,  which  formed  tho  receptacle  for  the 
corpse  in  Jewish  tombs,  it  came  in  contact  with 
his  bones.  The  mere  touch  of  those  hallowed  re- 
mains was  enough  to  effect  th;it  which  in  his  life- 
suppose  that  Beuhadad  killed  himself  by  accident, 
having  laid  a  wet  towel  over  hi*  face  while  sleeping. 
S*'  Kell,  <vi  ioc. 

c  The  connection  and  the  contrast  between  Elisha 
and  Jehu  are  well  brought  out  by  Maurice  (ProphtU 
and  Kinxs,  scrm.  Ix.)- 

<<  Josephus  says  that  Klisha  had  a  magnificent 
funeral  (t<kJ>>7<  firyoAoirptiroC*,  Ant.  ix.  8,  §  6).  Is 
this  implied  iu  the  expression  (xiii.  20),  ''  they  buried 
hiiu  "  ?  The  rich  man  in  the  Gospel  is  also  partku 
larly  said  to  bare  been  "  buried  "  (Luke  xvi.  '22) «  * 
probably  in  a  style  befitting  his  rank. 

e  Tho  exprwsiou  of  tho  A.  V.  "  lot  down,"  is  founded 
on  a  wrong  conception  of  the  nature  of  an  Eastern 
sepulchre,  which  is  excavated  in  the  vortical  face  of  a 
rock,  so  as  to  be  entered  by  a  door;  not  su  ik  below 
I  the  surface  of  the  ground  like  our  graves. 

I  brew  word  is  simply  "  went  r  as  in  lb* 

[or,  «  came  "  t.  «.  to  the  bones  of  JEUana}. 
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time  had  cost  Elisha  both  prayers  and  exertions  — 
the  man  11  revived  and  stood  up  on  his  feet."  It  is 
the  only  instance  in  the  whole  Bible  —  Old  Testa- 
ment, New  Testament,  and  Apocrypha  —  of  resto- 
ration wrought  by  tbe  inanimate  remains  of  prophet 
or  saint."  It  is  to  this  miracle  that  the  fathers 
of  the  5th  century  and  the  divines  of  the  Boman 
t^atholic  Church  have  appealed  as  a  parallel  to  the 
numerous  alleged  cures  at  the  tombs  of  saints,  such 
as  those  at  the  graves  of  SS.  Gervasius  and  Pro- 
taaius.6 

Before  closing  this  account  of  Elisha  we  must 
not  omit  to  notice  the  pirallel  which  he  presents 
to  our  Ixml  —  the  more  necessary  because,  unlike 
the  resemblance  between  Elijah  and  John  the  Bap- 
tist, no  attention  is  called  to  it  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment. Some  features  of  this  likeness  have  already 
been  spoken  of.c  But  it  is  not  merely  because  he 
healed  a  le{)cr,  raised  a  dead  man,  or  increased  tbe 
loaves,  that  Elisha  resembled  Christ,  but  rather 
because  of  that  loving,  gentle  temper  and  kindness 
of  disposition  —  characteristic  of  him  above  all  the 
saints  of  the  O.  T.  —  ever  ready  to  soothe,  to  heal, 
and  to  conciliate,  which  attracted  to  him  women 
and  simple  people,  and  made  him  the  universal 
friend  and  "father,"  not  only  consulted  by  Icings 
and  generals,  but  resorted  to  by  widows  and  poor 
prophets  in  their  little  troubles  and  perplexities. 
We  have  spoken  abovo  of  the  fragmentary  nature 
of  the  records  of  Elisha,  and  of  the  partial  con- 
ception of  his  work  as  a  prophet  which  they  evince. 
Be  it  so.  For  that  very  reason  we  should  the  more 
gladly  welcome  those  engaging  traits  of  personal 
goodness  which  arc  so  often  to  be  found  even  in 
those  fragments,  and  which  give  us  a  reflection, 
feeble  it  is  true,  but  still  a  reflection,  in  the  midst 
of  the  sternness  of  the  Old  dispensation,  of  the  love 
and  mercy  of  the  New. 

Elisha  is  canonized  in  the  Greek  Church;  his 
day  is  the  14th  June.  Under  that  date  his  life, 
and  a  collection  of  the  few  traditions  concerning 
him  —  few  indeed  when  compared  with  those  of 
Elijah  —  will  l>e  found  in  the  Acta  Sanctorum.  In 
the  time  of  Jerome  a  mausoleum  "  containing  his 
.remains  was  shown  at  Samaria  (Ifeland,  p.  1)80). 
Under  Julian  the  bones  of  Elisha  were  taken  from 
their  receptacle  and  burnt.  But  notwithstanding 
this  his  relics  are  heard  of  subsequently,  and  the 
church  of  S.  Apollinaris  at  Ravenna  still  boasts  of 
possessing  his  head.  The  Carmelites  hare  a  special 
service  in  honor  of  Elisha.  G. 

*  Most  of  the  writers  mentioned  under  Elijah 
(Amer.  ed.)  may  be  consulted  on  the  subject  of 
this  article.  It  may  be  added  here,  that  Stanley's 
•ketch  of  Elisha  is  one  of  surpassing  interest  {His- 
tory of  the  Jewish  Church,  ii.  a53-3G4).  He 
places  before  us  (to  select  a  single  topic)  the  points 
of  dissimilarity  and  of  resemblance  between  the 
two  great  prophets  in  a  striking  manner:  "The 
KUCceMion  was  close  and  immediate,  but  it  waa  a 
■accession  not  of  likeness  but  of  contrast.  .  .  . 
Elisha  was  not  secluded  in  mountain  fastnesses, 
but  dwelt  in  his  own  house  in  the  royal  city;  or 


a  •  The  miracle  was  certainly  a  peculiar  one,  but 
not  without  a  moral  end.  In  serving,  as  it  must  have 
to  maintain  among  the  Hebrews  a  proper  rover- 
the  prophetic  order  which  Elisha  represented, 
tt  accomplished  a  result  eminently  important  to  the 
reUgVnu  training  of  that  people  and  the  fulfillment  of 
their  mission  as  tbe  upholders  of  God's  trrth  and 
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lingered  amidst  the  sons  of  the  propheti,  withia 

the  precincts  of  ancient  colleges;  ...  or  wm 
sought  out  by  admiring  disciples  in  some  town  on 
Cannel,  or  by  the  {Kiss  of  Dothan;  or  was  received 
in  some  quiet  balcony,  overlooking  the  plain  cf 
Esdraelon,  where  bed  and  table  and  seat  had  been 
prepared  for  him  by  pious  hands.  Ilis  life  was  not 
spent,  like  his  predecessor's,  in  unavailing  struggle, 
but  in  wide-spread  successes.  ...  Ilis  deeds  were 
not  of  wild  terror,  but  of  gracious,  soothing,  homely 
beneficence,  bound  up  with  the  ordinary  tenor  of 
human  life.  When  he  smites  with  blindness,  it  U 
that  he  may  remove  it  again :  when  he  predicts,  it 
is  the  prediction  of  plenty,  and  i>ot  of  famine.  .  .  . 
At  his  house  by  Jericho  the  bitter  spring  is  sweet- 
ened ;  for  tbe  widow  of  oncof  the  prophets  the  oil 
is  increased;  even  the  workmen  at  the  prophets' 
huts  arc  not  to  lose  the  axe- head  which  has  fallen 
through  the  thickets  of  Jordan  into  the  eddying 
stream ;  the  young  prophets,  at  their  common  meal, 
are  saved  from  the  deadly  herbs  which  had  been 
poured  from  the  blanket  of  one  of  them  into  tbe 
caldron,  and  enjoy  the  multiplied  provision  of 
corn. 

"  Elisha  was  greater  yet  less,  less  yet  greater, 
than  Ehjah.  He  is  less.  .  .  .  W«  cannot  dispense 
with  the  mighty  past  even  when  «k  have  shot  lar 
beyond  it.  .  .  .  Those  who  follow  cannot  be  as 
those  who  went  before.  A  prophet  like  Elijah 
comas  once  aud  does  not  return.  Elisha,  both  to 
his  countrymen  and  to  us,  is  but  the  successor,  the 
faint  reflection  of  his  predecessor.  .  .  .  Lew,  yet 
greater.  For  the  work  of  the  great  ones  of  thit 
earth  is  carried  on  by  far  inferior  instrument*  but 
on  a  far  wider  scale,  and  it  may  be  in  a  far  highei 
spirit.  The  life  of  an  Elijah  is  never  spent  in  vain. 
Even  his  death  has  not  taken  him  from  ua.  He 
struggles,  single-handed  as  it  would  seem,  and  with- 
out effect;  and  in  the  very  crisis  of  the  nation's 
history  is  suddenly  and  mysteriously  removed.  But 
his  work  continues;  his  mantle  fails;  his  teaching 
spreads ;  his  enemies  perish.  The  prophet  preaches 
and  teaches,  the  martyr  dies  and  passes  away ;  but 
other  men  enter  into  his  laUrs.  .  .  .  What  was 
begun  in  fire  and  storm,  in  solitude  and  awful 
visions,  must  be  carried  on  through  wiuuing  arts, 
and  healing  acts,  and  gentle  words  of  peaceful  and 
social  intercourse;  not  in  the  desert  of  Horeb,  or 
on  the  top  of  Cannel,  but  in  the  crowded  thorough- 
fares of  Samaria,  in  the  gardens  of  Damascus,  by 
the  rushing  waters  of  Jordan."  H. 

ELI'SHAH  (ntpVjp4  [Cod  is  salvation,  see 
above]:  'EAtod;  [Vat.  in  1  Chr.  EA<i<ra;  in  Ez..] 
'EAfiffoi';  Joseph.  'EAitrns:  J- Jim),  the  eldest  sot 
of  Javan  {Gen.  x.  4).    The  residence  of  his  de 
scendants  is  described  in  Ez.  xxvii.  7,  as  tbe  "  islet 

of  Elishah  "  (D>*S  =  maritime  regions),  whence 
the  I'hcenicians  obtained  their  purple  and  blue  dyes 
Josephus  identified  the  race  of  Elishah  with  the 
.Eolians  ('EA»<roj  piv  'EAunu'ovs  ocdA»<r«r,  is 
tpxty,  A'oAcit  8i  yvr  eicU  Ant.  i.  6,  §  1).  His 
view  is  adopted  by  Knobel  (  YMerta/el,  p.  81  «.) 


e  Augustine's  Confessions  (ix.  §  16). 

c  These  rusemblances  are  drawn  out,  with  great 
beauty,  but  in  some  instances  rather  fancifully,  b< 
J.  II.  Newman  (Smtwns  on  Subjects  of  Iks  Day 
Klieha  a  Type  of  Christ,  kc).  So. 
Williams  (OU  Test,  ammeters). 
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n  preference  to  the  more  generally  received  opinion 
lhat  Elisha  =  Elis,  and  in  a  more  extended  sense 
Peloponnesus,  or  even  Hellas.  It  certainly  appears 
correct  to  treat  it  as  Lite  designation  of  a  race 
rather  than  of  a  locality ;  and  if  Javan  represents 
the  Ionian*,  then  Elisha  the  -Eoliana,  whose  name 
present*  considerable  similarity  (Alo\w  having 
possibly  been  AiXtis),  and  whose  predilection  for 
maritime  situations  quite  accords  with  the  expres- 
sion in  £xekiel.  In  early  times  the  vEolians  were 
settled  in  various  parts  of  Greece,  Thessaly,  ltoeotia, 
.Etolia,  Locris,  Elis,  and  Messenia:  from  Greece 
they  emigrated  to  Ada  Minor,  and  in  Ezekiel's  age 
occupied  the  maritime  district  in  the  N.  W.  of  that 
country,  uamed  after  them  .Eolis,  together  with  the 
islands  Lesbos  and  Tencdos.  The  purple  shell-fish 
was  found  on  this  coast,  especially  at  Abydus  ( Virg. 
Georg.  I  207),  Phociea  (Ovid.  Mttam.  vi.  J»), 
Sigeum  and  I  return  (Athenteus,  iii.  p.  88).  Xot 1 
much,  however,  can  be  deduced  from  this  as  to  the 
position  of  the  "  isles  of  Elishah,"  as  that  shell- 
fish was  found  in  many  parts  of  the  Mediterranean, 
especially  on  the  coast  of  Laconia  (Pausan.  iii.  21. 
§6>  W.  L.  11. 

ELISH'AMA  (TOtt^^  [whom  GimI  hears] : 
'EA«ra,ua\  'EAi<ra^ia«,  'E.\ttur&,  kt\.),  the  name 
of  several  men. 

1.  ['ZMaaui;  Vat.  twice  -A?«-;  in  1  Chr.,  Rom. 
'EXieanat,  ^at.  EKupjuraf-  Elisama.]  Son  of 
Ammihud,  the  "prince"  or  "captain"  (both 

of  the  tribe  of  Ephraim  in  the  Wilderness 
of  Sinai  (Num.  i.  10,  ii.  18,  vu.  48,  53,  x.  22). 
From  the  genealogy  preserved  in  1  Chr.  vii.  20,  we 
find  that  he  was  grandfather  to  the  great  Joshua. 

2.  ['EA«<ra/i<£;  Vat.  -A«-;  In  1  Chr.  xiv.,  liom. 
EKiaanat,  Vat.  FA.  -\«-.]  A  sou  of  King  David. 
One  of  the  thirteen,  or,  according  to  the  record  of 
Samuel,  the  eleven,  sons  lorn  to  him  of  his  wives 
after  his  establishment  in  Jerusalem  (2  Sam.  v.  16 ; 
1  Chr.  iii.  8,  xiv.  7). 

3.  ('EAW:  [Vat.  -A*«-;  Alex.  EA«roMa.])  Ry 
this  name  is  also  given  (in  the  Hcb.  text)  in  1  Chr. 
iii.  6,  another  son  of  the  same  family,  who  in  the 
other  lists  is  called  Elisiiu.v. 

4-  ['EAuraptt;  Vat.  -A«i--]  A  descendant  of 
Judah;  the  son  of  Jekamiah  (I  Chr.  ii.  41).  In 
the  Jewish  traditions  preserved  bv  Jerome  ( Qu. 
1/ebr.  on  1  Chr.  ii.  41),  he  api.ears  to  be  identified 
with 

6.  [In  2  K.,  'EAio-o^d;  Vat.  -A««-;  in  Jer., 
'EAfcurd;  Vat.  Alex.  EAcura;  FA.  EA(0-a;  Comp. 
'EKiaafii.]  The  father  of  Nethaniah  and  grand- 
fether  of  Ishniael  "of  the  seed  royal,"  who  lived 
st  the  time  of  the  great  Captivity  (2  K.  xxv.  25 ; 
ler.  xli.  1).  [In  Jer.  xli.  1  the  A.  V.  ed.  1611, 
#ith  other  early  editions,  reads  KlishamaA.) 

6.  ['EKttTafii',  Vat.  EKtiaapa,  EKtiffa;  FA. 
rr.  20,  21,  ditto.]  Scribe  to  King  Jehoiakiiu  (Jer. 
txxvi.  12,  21),  21). 

7.  ['EKiaani;  Vat.  -A»i-  ]  A  priest  in  the 
time  of  Jehoshaphat,  one  of  the  party  sent  by  that 
king  through  the  cities  of  Judah,  with  the  book  of 
the  law,  to  teach  the  people  (2  Chr.  xvii.  8). 

ELISH'APHAT  (fc^CrS*  [,rhom  Go,l 
fudges]:  6  'EA»<ro<pdy  [Vat.  -A«i-j,  Alex.  EAnr- 
j^ar:  /-Msi/that),  son  of  Zichri;  one  of  the  "  cap- 
tains of  hundreds,"  whom  Jchoiada  tlie  priest  em- 
ployed to  collect  the  Levites  and  other  principal 
Bjeople  to  Jerusa' 
P  Chr.  xxiii.  1} 


ELISH'EBA  [fffb.  Elishela]  ftZTZ'ty  ' 
'EKuraQed;  [Alex. -far-]  MU-fath),  the  wife "«>f 
Aaron  (Ex.  vi.  23).  She  was  the  daughter  of  Ain- 
minadab.  and  sister  of  Nahshon  the  captain  of  the 
host  of  Judah  (Num.  ii.  3),  and  her  marriage  to 
Aaron  thus  united  the  royal  and  priestly  tribes. 

W.  A.  W. 

*  The  name  signifies  "  Cod  of  the  oath,"  i.  e. 
God  is  her  oath,  a  worshiper  of  Cod  ((it-sen.);  or 
"  God  of  the  covenant  "  ^iirst).  IU  Greek  form 
is  'EA«r<f/9<T,  the  name  of  the  wife  of  Zaohanaa, 
the  mother  of  John.    [Eus.u-.n  II.]  H. 

ELISHU'A  (y^ttPbs  [Co.1  is  vueauu»\'. 
EKiaout,  [Vat.  EKttaouf,  Alex.  EAicrouj;  in  1 
Chr.,]  'EAierd,  Alex.  EKicrau,  [Vat.  E*ra<,  Comp. 
'EA«rov«:j  A'&wi),  one  of  David's  family  by  his 
Later  wives;  born  after  his  settlement  in  Jerusalem 
(2  Sam.  v.  15;  1  Chr.  xiv.  5).  In  the  list  of  1 
Chr.  iii.  6,  the  name  is  given  with  a  slight  dilTer- 


ELIS'IMUS  ('Ekubr^os;  [Vat.  EKuaatt- 
fiof,  Aid.  'EKiai/xof]  Lutsutnus),  1  Esdr.  ix.  28. 
[Km  ash  in.] 

ELI'U  ('HAiOu  [Vat.  Sin.  Alex.  HKaov)  = 
Heb.  Xlihu),  oue  of  the  forefathers  of  Judith 
(Jud.  viii.  1),  and  therefore  of  the  tribe  of  Sim- 
eon. 

ELI'UD  CEA1068,  from  the  Heb.  ~Pin»b& 
which  however  does  not  occur,  G<»1  of  (fie  Jrws), 
son  of  Achim  in  the  genealogy  of  Christ  (Matt.  i. 
15).  four  generations  al>ove  Joseph.  His  name  is 
of  the  same  formation  as  Ahiw!,  and  is  probably 
an  indication  of  descent  from  him.      A.  C.  II. 

ELIZ'APHAN  (IPV*^.  [C<*ln protectory. 
'E\ura<pdv;  [in  Num.  and  2  Chr.,  Vat.  -A««S  in  1 
Chr.,  liom.  'EAi<ro^dr,  Vat.  FA.  -A«i-:]  t.lis- 
nplum).  1.  A  Invite,  son  of  Uzzicl,  chief  of  the 
house  of  the  Kohathites  at  the  time  of  the  census 
in  the  Wilderness  of  Sinai  ([Ex.  vi.  22;  1-ev.  x. 
4;]  Num.  iii.  30).  His  family  was  known  and 
represented  in  the  days  of  King  David  (1  Chr.  xv. 
8),  and  took  part  in  the  revivals  of  Hezckiah  (2 
Chr.  xxix.  .3).  His  name  U  aLso  found  in  the  con 
tractcd  form  of  Eueafiian. 

2.  [•EAnra^;  Vat. -Ati-]    Son  of  Parnach; 

"  prince  "  (bTB?2)  of  the  tribe  of  Zebulun,  one  of 
the  men  appointed  to  assist  Moses  in  apportioning 
the  land  of  Canaan  (Num.  xxxiv.  25). 

*  ELIZE'US  is  the  reading  of  the  A.  V.  ed. 
1011  and  other  early  editions  in  Luke  iv.  27  and 
Ecclus.  xlviii.  12  for  Emskis,  which  sec.  A. 

ELI'ZUR  (Tft^Vs  [Go>l  itUientk]  :  'EAi- 
a6vp\  [Vat.  once  -Aci-:J  Misur),  son  of  Shedcur; 

"prince"  (K^2?^  of  the  tril>c,  and  over  the  host 
of  lieu  ben.  at  the  time  of  the  census  in  the  Wildei 

I  ness  of  Sinai  (Num.  i.  5,  U.  10,  vii.  30,  35,  x 

;  18). 

EL'KANAH  (H^l*  [C.o,l  creates  or  jx>$- 
seues]:  'EAwavd:  Kt&twt).  1.  Son  of  Korah, 
the  son  of  Izhar,  the  son  of  Kohath,  the  son  of 
l*vi,  according  to  Ex.  vi.  24,  where  his  brothers 
are  represented  as  being  Assir  and  Abiasaph.  Hut 
in  1  CL-.  v..  22,  23  (Heb.  7,  8)  Assir,  Elkanah, 
and  Ebiasaph  are  mentioned  in  the  same  order,  not 
as  the  three  sons  of  Korah.  but  as  sou,  gtand«ou. 
land  great-grandson-,  respectivaly ;  and  this 
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to  be  undoubtedly  correct  If  so,  the  postage  to 
Rxodiu  must  be  understood  as  merely  giving  the 
families  of  the  Korhites  existing  at  the  time  the 
passage  was  penned,  which  must,  in  this  case,  have 
been  long  subsequent  to  Moses.  In  Num.  xxvi.  58, 
"  the  family  of  the  Korhites  "  (A.  V.  "  Korathites  " ) 
is  mentioned  as  one  family.  As  regards  the  fact  of 
Koran's  descendants  continuing,  it  may  I*  noticed 
that  we  are  expressly  told  in  Num.  xxvi.  11,  that 
when  Korah  and  his  company  died,  "  the  children 
of  Korah  died  not." 

2.  A  descendant  of  the  above  in  the  line  of 
Ahimoth,  otherwise  Mahath,  1  Chr.  vi.  2b',  33 
(Heb.  11,  20).  (See  Hervev,  Gentak>yiety  pp. 
210,  214,  note.) 

3.  Another  Kohathitc  Levite,  in  the  line  of 
lleman  the  singer.  He  was  son  of  Jeroham,  and 
father  of  Samuel  the  illustrious  judge  and  prophet 
(1  Chr.  vi.  27,  34).  All  that  is  known  of  him  is 
contained  in  the  above  notices  and  in  1  Sam.  i.  } , 
4,  8,  19,  21,  23,  and  ii.  11,  20,  where  we  learn  that 
he  lived  at  Hamathaim-Zopbim  in  Mount  Kphraim, 
otherwise  called  Itamah ;  Uiat  he  had  two  wives, 

and  I'eninnah.  but  had  no  children  by  the 
r,  till  the  birth  of  Samuel  in  answer  to  Han- 
nah's prayer.  We  learn  also  that  he  lived  in  the 
time  of  Eli  the  high -priest,  and  of  his  sons  Hophni 
and  Phinehas;  that  he  was  a  pious  man  who  went 
up  yearly  from  Itamathaim-Zophiru  to  Shiloh,  in 
the  tribe  of  Ephraim,  to  worship  and  sacrifice  at 
the  tabernacle  there;  but  it  does  not  appear  that 
he  performed  any  sacred  functions  as  a  Levite;  a 
circumstance  quite  in  accordance  with  the  account 
which  ascribes  to  David  the  establishment  of  the 
priestly  and  l^evitical  courses  for  the  Temple  serv- 
ice. Ho  seems  to  have  been  a  man  of  some 
wealth  from  the  nature  of  his  yearly  sacrifice, 
which  enabled  him  to  give  portions  out  of  it  to  ad 
his  family,  and  from  the  costly  offering  of  three 
bullocks  made  when  Samuel  was  brought  to  the 
House  of  the  Lird  at  Shiloh.  After  the  birth  of 
Samuel,  Elkanah  and  Hannah  continued  to  live 
at  Ramah  (where  Samuel  afterwards  had  his  house, 
1  Sam.  vii.  17),  and  had  three  sons  and  two  daugh- 
ters.   This  closes  all  that  we  know  about  Elkai.ah. 

4.  [Vat.  HA*ava.]    A  Invite  (I  Chr.  ix.  16). 
6.  [Vat.  Alex.  FA.  HKttava,  exc.  Vat.  Kara  in 

1  Chr.  xii.]  Another  man  of  the  family  of  the 
Korhites  who  joined  Ihivid  while  lie  was  at  Ziklag 
(1  Chr.  xii.  6).  From  the  terms  of  ver.  2  it  is 
doubtful  whether  this  can  I*  the  well-known  I>cvit- 
ical  family  of  Korhites.  I'erhajw  the  same  who 
afterwards  was  one  of  the  doorkeepers  for  the  ark 
(xv.  23). 

6.  [Vat.  EiAxava.]  An  officer  in  the  house- 
hold of  Ahaz,  king  of  Judah,  who  was  slain  by 
Zichri  the  Ephraimite,  when  Pekah  invaded  Judah. 
He  seems  to  have  lwen  the  second  in  command 
under  the  prefect  of  the  palace  (2  Cbr.  xxviii.  7). 

A.  C.  H. 

EI/KOSH  (ITT1?^),  the  birthplace  of  the 
prophet  Nahum,  hence  called  "the  Elkoshite," 
N'ah.  i.  1  (6  'L\Kf<rcuosl  [Sin.'  o  EKKaurtos-] 
EkcMtiu).  Two  widely  differing  Jewish  traditions 
wsign  as  widely  different  localities  to  this  place, 
n  the  time  of  Jerome  it  was  believed  to  exist  in  a 
small  village  of  (ialilee.  The  ruins  of  some  old 
buildings  were  pointed  out  to  this  father  by  his 
guide  as  the  remains  of  the  ancient  Elkosh  (Je- 
roms,  On  Xah.  i.  1).  Cyril  of  Alexandria  (Comm. 
■jb  Nakwn)  aiys  that  the  vl'lage  of  Elkosn  was 


« somewhere  or  other  in  the  country  of  the  Jews 
Pseudo-Kpiphanius  (de  VUU  Prydietarwn,  (Jpp 
ii.  247)  places  Elkosh  on  the  east  of  the  Jordan, 
at  Bethabara  (tit  BrryajiAp,  Chron.  Patch,  p. 
150,  Cod.  B.  has  ,U  Bvrafiapi,*),  where  be  says 
the  prophet  died  in  peace.  According  to  Schwarta 
(Dtscr.  of  Paltttint,  p.  188),  the  grave  of  Nahum 
is  shown  at  Ktfr  Tunchum,  a  village  2}  English 
miles  north  of  Tiberias.  But  mediaeval  tradition, 
perhaps  for  the  convenience  of  the  Babylonian  Jews, 
attached  the  fame  of  the  prophet's  burial  |4ace 
to  Alkuth,  a  village  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Tigris, 
near  the  monastery  of  Habban  Hormuzd,  acd 
about  two  miles  north  of  Mosul.  Benjamin  of 
Tudela  (p.  53,  ed.  A  slier)  speaks  of  the  synagogues 
of  Nahum,  Obadiab,  and  Jonah  at  Aaahur,  the 
modern  MotuL  H.  Petachia  (p.  35,  ed.  Beniach  t 
was  shown  the  prophet's  grave,  at  a  distance  of 
four  parasangs  from  that  of  Baruch,  the  son  ot 
Neriah,  which  was  itself  distant  a  mile  from  the 
tomb  of  Ezckicl.  It  is  mentioned  in  a  letter  of 
Masius,  quoted  by  Assouan  {BM.  Oi-Unt.  L  525). 
Jews  from  the  surrounding  districts  make  a  pil- 
grimage to  it  at  certain  seasons.  The  synagogue 
which  is  built  over  the  tomb  is  described  by  Colonel 
Shiel,  who  visited  it  in  his  journey  through  Kur- 
distan (Jtmrn.  Geoy.  Soc.  viii.  93).  Kich  evi- 
dently believed  in  the  correctness  of  the  tradition, 
considering  the  pilgrimage  of  the  Jews  as  almost 
sufficient  test  (Kurdistan,  i.  101).  The  tradition 
which  assigns  Elkosh  to  Galilee  is  more  in  accord- 
ance with  the  internal  evidence  afforded  by  the 
propliecy,  which  gives  no  sign  of  having  been  writ- 
ten in  Assyria.  W.  A.  W. 

*  Elkosh  as  a  place  is  not  named  in  the  Bible, 
though  of  course  Nahum's  appellative  (Nah.  i.  1) 
implies  the  place,  just  as  Elika  is  called  the  Har- 
odite  from  Harod  (2  Sam.  xxiii.  25),  Ahijah  the 
Shilonite  from  Shiloh  (I  K.  xi.  29),  and  others 
(see  Jer.  xxvi.  18).  It  may  have  been  the  prophet's 
birthplace  or  his  abode  only.  The  etymology  is 
uncertain.     Fiirst  suggests  (llarubnirtb.  i.  98) 

07p  7S,  i.  e.  God's  bow  or  strength.  'I "he  Amer- 
ican missionary,  Dr.  Perkins  of  OrumiaJi,  visited 
the  Assyrian  Elkosh  in  1849.  He  assumes  it  to 
be  the  home  of  the  prophet,  but  assigns  no  reason 
for  that  opinion  except  such  as  the  name  itself 
may  seem  to  offer.  »'  It  is  situated  on  a  broken 
stony  declivity,  right  under  the  first  range  of  the 
Kurdish  mountains,  after  crossing  the  Tigris,  and 
on  the  northern  extremity  of  the  great  Assyrian 
plain.  A  few  stinted  pomegranates  and  figs  were 
growing  in  small  gardens  in  the  village,  which 
were  the  only  trees  to  be  seen,  to  relieve  the  eye  as 
it  stretched  along  the  l»orc  limestone  range  and 
over  the  vast  plain  in  other  directions.  The  town 
contains  about  300  papal  Nestorian  families.  The 
people  speak  the  modern  Syriac  and  the  Kurdish. 
.  .  .  We  visited  the  prophet's  tomb.  It  is  in  a  small 
Jewish  synagogue.  An  oblong  box,  co\ered  with 
green  cotton  cloth,  stands  over  what  purports  to  be 
his  grave.  The  synagogue  and  tomb  are  kept  1>t 
a  Christian,  there  now  being  no  Jews  in  t.ikvth. 
Many  Israelites  make  the  pilgrimage  and  spend  the 
feast  of  Tibcrnacles  in  this  ancient  and  venerable 
place,  coming  for  that  purjn»se 


Constantinople,  and  Jerusalem."  (See 
era,  ix.  643.) 

An  appeal  to  the  style  and  contents  of  Nahrm'i 
prophecy  leaves  the  question  aa  to  the  place  of  his 
nativity  still  undecided ;  for  critics  draw  from  tha 
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•sore*  precisely  opposite  conclusions.  While  some  i 
ind  ideas  and  expressions  in  the  book  which  are  i 
alleged  to  be  Assyrian  in  their  origin,  other*  either 
refuse  to  concede  to  theni  that  character,  or  affirm 
that  any  Jewish  prophet  might  have  so  written, 
who  had  nerer  passed  beyond  the  boundary  of  bis  | 
own  country.  Uf  those  who  place  Elkosh  in  Ga.- 
ilee  are  Havernick  (EinL  i/u  A.  Test,  p.  375), 
Kuobel  {Pnyhetis.n.  ii.  208),  Welte  (in  Herbsfs 
Kinl.  in  die  heil.  Schr.  des  A.  TtsL  ii.  Abth. 
2,  p.  147),  De  Wette  (Kinl.  in  du  A.  Test,  p. 
330),  Meek  (LinL  ins  AUe  Test.  p.  512),  and 
liaumer  {Pnlusdn  i,  p.  125).  Of  those  who  think 
that  Nahum  was  born  or  at  least  prophesied  I 
in  Assyria,  are  Eichhom  (A  in/,  iii.  317),  Grimm 
(A'.iAims,  p.  15  ff.),  Ewald  (Pioph.  des  A.  B. 
i.  330),  Winer  (IJUA.  JtvUw.  i.  323),  and  Jiitter 
(k'rdi.  ix.  742).  Stanley  mentions  both  opin- 
ions, but  does  not  venture  to  decide  between  them 
(Jewisli  Church,  ii.  412).  It  deserves  notice  that 
ail  the  testimonies  as  to  the  existence  of  an  Elkosh 
in  that  remote  K-vtt  are  comparatively  modern. 
There  is  reason  to  susjiect,  says  a  German  critic, 
that  "  the  name  may  have  come  not  from  the  vil- 
lage mentioned  in  our  book  of  Nahum,  but  out  of 
our  book  to  that  village."  The  intenial  argument 
founded  on  the  coloring  or  imagery  of  the  prophet, 
is  too  subjective  to  be  of  any  weight  on  eitlier  side. 

11. 

•  El/KOSHITE-  [Elkosh.] 

EI/LASAR  ("9^?:  'EAA«ra>;  [Alex,  in 
ver.  1,  ItkXaaap]  1'ontus)  has  been  considered 

the  same  place  with  the  Thclassar  PG?S 
of  2  K.  xix.  12,  but  thU  is  very  improl«hle.  ill- 
U*ar  —  the  city  of  Arioch  (Gen.  xiv.  1,  9)  —  seems 
to  be  the  Hebrew  representative  of  the  old  dial- 
dsan  town  called  in  the  native  dialect  Lars  i  or 
Isiranch'i,  and  known  to  the  Greeks  as  Lirissa 

(\ipiff<ra)  or  tarachnn  (Aapixuy)-  em" 
placement  suits  the  connection  with  Khun  and 
Shinar  (Gen.  xiv.  1);  and  tlie  i<leMtificit ion  is  or- 
thographically  defensible,  whereas  tlie  other  is  not. 
Lnrsa  was  a  town  of  I»wer  iktbyloiua  or  Chakkea, 
situated  nearly  half-way  between  Ur  (Mughtir) 
and  Erech  (  Warka),  on  the  left  bank  cf  the  Eu- 
phrates. It  is  now  Stnkereh.  The  inscriptions 
»how  it  to  have  been  one  of  tlie  primitive  capitals 
—  of  earlier  date,  probably,  than  Ikibylcn  itself; 
and  we  may  gather  from  the  narrative  in  Gen.  xiv. 
that  in  the  time  of  Abraham  it  was  t^*  metropolis 
of  a  kingdom  distinct  from  that  of  Shiner,  but 
owning  allegiance  to  the  superior  monarchy  of 
Elatn.  That  we  hear  no  more  of  it  after  thi:i  time 
a  owing  to  its  altsorption  into  Ilabylon,  which  took 
jilice  imi  afterwards.  G.  It. 

ELM  (nbs).  Only  once  rendered  elms,  in 
Ilo*.  iv.  13.    See  Oak. 

ELMO'DAM  ('EAuw5iu,  or  'EAmoScCm  [*> 
[Wi.  Treg.j,  apparently  tlie  same  as  the  Hebrew 

TTV^S,  Gen.  x.  20;  'EA^Jd?,  LXX.),  son  of 
Xr,  six  generations  alwvc  Zerubbaliel,  in  the  gen- 
•alogy  of  Joseph  (Luke  iii.  28).  [Almodad.] 

A.  C.  H. 

ELNA'AM  [God's  delight]-.  'EA • 

*odV;  Alex.  EAvoau;  [FA.  EAAau : ]  tUnaern, 
die  father  of  Jeribai  and  Joshaviah,  two  of  David's 
{xurd,  according  to  the  extended  list  in  1  dir.  xi. 
40.    In  the  LXX.  the  second  warrior  is  said  to  be 


I  the  sun  of  the  first,  and  Elnaam  is  given  as  himself 

|  a  member  of  the  guard. 

ELNATHAN  (l?^  [xhtm  God  gate 
corap.  Theodore,  Diodate] :  [in  2  K.,]  EAAovair 
0d>,  [Vat.  -vad*n,  Alex,  -Ma0eyi;  in  .ler.  xxvi. 
'  LXX.  om. ;  Jer.  xxxvi.,  Alex.)  Nadav;  [Horn 
Vat.]  'luridcw,  ['E\*i8w-\  Kliuithan).  1.  TlK 
maternal  grandfather  of  .lehoiacliin,  distinguished 
as  »•  Elnathan  of  Jerusalem  "  (2  K.  xxiv.  8).  He 
is  doubtless  the  same  man  with  "  Elnatlian  the  son 
of  Achbor,"  one  of  tlie  leading  men  in  Jerusalem 
in  Jehoiakims  reign  (Jer.  xxvi.  22,  xxxvi.  12,  25). 
I  The  variations  in  the  LXX.  arise  from  the  namci 
Elnathan,  Jonathan,  and  Nathan  having  the  same 
sense,  Gods  gift  (  Theodore). 

2.  ['AKwvifi.  (Comp.  'EAififlov),  'EXvddan, 
'EApAtfay  (Vat.  EaraOay))  The  name  of  three 
persons,  apparently  l-evites,  in  the  time  of  Ezra 
,Ezr.  viii.  10).  In  1  Esdr.  they  are  comipted  tc 
Alnatiian,  and  Eunatan.  \V.  L.  H. 

•  Elnatlian,  the  contemporary  of  Jelioiakim,  ap- 
pears in  only  two  incidents,  but  these  strongly  illus- 
trate both  his  own  character  and  that  of  his  times 
He  was  sent  by  tlie  king  with  a  body  of  men  into 
Egypt  to  discover  and  bring  back  the  fugitive 
I.' itu  a  il,  who  was  afterwards  beheaded,  and  whose 
innocent  blood  therefore  stained  in  part  the  hands 
of  his  pursuer  (Jer.  xxvi.  20-23).  Elnathan  was 
present  also  at  the  burning  of  Jeremiah's  "  roll," 
which  tlie  king  took  from  liaruch,  the  prophet's 
scril*,  and  threw  into  the  (ire  before  bis  eyes, 
because  it  contained  such  threatenings  against  the 
wicked  that  the  conscience-smitten  ruler  could 
not  submit  to  hear  them  read.  It  is  recorded  to 
the  lionor  of  Elnathan,  that  he  had  the  courage  U 
protest  earnestly  though  ineffectually  against  the 
I  impious  act  (Jer.  xxxvi.  2>>-25).  On  this  trans- 
action in  its  various  personal  relations,  see  further 
under  Jkiioi akim  (Amer.  ed.).  11. 

E'LON.  1.  (TV**  [nn  nak] :  'EAo;y,  Mk&fi\ 
Alex.  [AiA«^J  EA»a«:  A'/o/i),  a  Hittite,  whose 
daughter  was  one  of  Esau's  wives  (Gen.  xxvi.  34, 
xxxvi.  2).  For  the  variation  in  the  uame  of  his 
daughter,  sec  IUmikmatii. 

2.  Cpbtf:  'AAA^k;  Alex,  [in  Gen.,]  Ka(><*i>: 
Ebm),  the  second  of  the  three  sons  attributed  to 
Zebulun  (Gen.  xlvi.  14;  Num.  xxvi.  20);  and  the 

founder  of  the  family  (nnStpQ)  of  the  Euw 
ITE8  ("3bsn).    From  this  tribe  came 

3.  Elon  the  (not  "a")  Zebulonite  Cl'lVg: 

AiAt5«:  [Alex.  AiAwk;]  Joseph.  'HA*?:  Ahi.t'on), 
who  judged  Israel  for  ten  years,  and  was  buried  in 
Ayalon  in  Zebulun  (Juilg.  xii.  11,  12).  Hit 
names  "Elon"  and  Aijalon "  in  Hebrew,  are 
composed  of  precisely  the  same  letters,  and  differ 
only  in  the  vowel  |»inU,  so  that  the  place  of  Elon's 
burial  may  have  been  originally  called  after  him. 
It  will  l«  remarked  that  the  Vulgate  does  assim- 
ilate the  two. 

E'LON  0'iVh  :  'ea^;  [Vat.  A.A*,:]  Ebm\ 
one  of  tlie  towns  in  the  bonier  of  the  tribe  of  Dan 
(."•:sh.  xix.  43).  To  judg*  from  the  order  of  the 
list,  its  situation  must  have  l*eti  between  Ajalon 
( Yd/o)  and  Ekron  (Akir);  but  no  town  corre- 
sponding in  name  has  yet  been  discovered.  The 
name  in  Hebrew  signifies  a  great  oak  or  other 
strong  tree,  and  may  therefore  be  a  testimony  to 
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Ibe  nooded  character  of  the  district.  It  is  pc«ubly 
the  same  place  as 

E'LON-BETH-HA'NAN  (pmTa  Vj 

=  oak  of  the  house  of  grace  [lit.  yracious  one, 
pern,  a  proper  name  J:'  'EAwe  (wt  BnOaviv,  Alex. 
Aia\a>n  «.  B. ;  [V;it.  EKwfi  #.  BtuflAeuxa*] ),  which 
is  named  with  two  Danite  Uiwna  as  forming  one 
of  Solomon's  commissariat  districts  (1  K.  iv.  D). 
ror  "  lkth-hanan "  some  Hebrew  MSS.  have 
"Uen-hanan,"  and  some  "and  lfethhanan ; "  the 
Litter  is  followed  by  the  Vulgate  ["ct  iu  Hon, 
et  in  Ik'thhanaii  "J.  G. 

EXONITES,  THE,  Num.  xxvi.  2G.  [Elo.n, 
2-J 

ELOTH  Cn'lVM,  orore  of  strong  trees: 
kixiO;  in  2  dir.  viii.  17,  Vat.  Alex.  AiAo/*: 
Ailath],  1  K.  ix.  26;  2  Cur.  viii.  17,  xxvi.  2. 
[Elatii.] 

ELPA'AL  (br?^  [GorfAi»reu*irr/]:  'AA- 

<pad\,  ['EApaiA;  Vat.  AA^>aa5,  EAxaoU;  Alex, 
ver.  12,  AAtf-"i:]  Elphaal),  a  lfenjamite,  son  of 
Hushim  and  brother  of  Abitub  (I  Chr.  viii.  11). 
He  was  the  founder  of  a  numerous  family.  The 
Iiene-Elpaal  appear  to  have  lived  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Lydda  (I^od),  and  on  the  outposts  of  the 
Bcnjamite  hdls  as  far  as  Ajalon  (  Yah)  (viii.  12- 
18),  near  tlie  Danite  frontier.  Hushim  was  the 
name  of  the  principal  Danite  family.  If  the  fore- 
father of  El  pool  was  the  same  person,  his  mention 
in  a  Henjamitc  genealogy  is  an  evidence  of  an  in- 
termarriage of  the  two  tribes. 

ELPAXET  (ttba^:  'EA^aAtj*  [Alex. 
-Act;  Vat.  EAe«f>aA*fl,  FA.  -Arr:]  ElijJtalet),  one 
Of  David's  sons  bom  in  Jerusalem  (1  Chr.  xiv.  5). 
In  the  parallel  list,  1  Chr.  iii.  G,  the  name  is  given 
more  fully  as  Elithelkt. 

EL-PA  RAN  (l^SQ  VW:  ^  reptfiydo, 
tt)s  ♦opdV;  Alex,  tj  TtptyuvOos  t.  aunjiestriti 
Pharan).  Literally  "the  terebinth  of  l'anui" 
(Gen.  xiv.  G).    [Paras.]  W.  A.  W. 

ELTEKEH  (nfV]^  [or  t^Pfr&  God 

his  ftar,  i.  e.  God-fearing] ':  'AAKoflet,  and  $  EA- 
KoSalfi;  Alex.  EA0«k»:  EUhectt  [Eliheco]),  one 
of  the  cities  in  the  border  of  Dan  (Josh.  xix.  44), 

which  with  its  "  suburbs "  (ttHJO)  was  allotted 
to  the  Kohathite  Levites  (xxi.  23).  It  is  however 
omitted  from  the  parallel  list  of  1  Chr.  vi.  No 
trace  of  the  name  has  yet  been  discovered.  G. 

ELTEKON  (fP^1?^  [God  its  foundation] : 
QtKovfA ;  Alex.  EA0CKfv :  EUecon),  one  of  the 
towns  of  the  tribe  of  Judah,  in  the  mountains 
(.losh.  xv.  o9).  From  its  mention  in  company  with 
IIai.him.  and  Hkth-zuh,  it  was  probably  about 
the  middle  of  the  country  of  Judah,  3  or  4  miles 
north  of  Hebron;  but  it  lus  not  yet  been  identified. 

G. 

ELTO'LAD  (iVmbK  [  6Ws  kindred, 
allied  to  him]:  'ZKfavUt  and  'EpdovKi  [Vat. 
EAffovAa];  Alex.  EA0«Aa8  and  E\6ov9af.  Eltho- 
'/</),  one  of  tne  cities  in  the  south  of  Judah  (Josh. 
it.  30)  allotted  to  Simeon  (Josh.  xix.  4);  and  in 
josscssion  of  tliat  tribe  until  the  time  of  David 
(1  Chr.  iv.  2J).  It  is  named  with  Beer-shcha  and 
Hiter  places  which  we  know  to  have  lieen  in  the 
Ktrane  south,  on  the  Iwrder  of  the  country ;  but 
4  has  not  yet  been  identified.    In  the  passage  of 
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Chronicles  above  quoted,  the  name 
Tolad.  G. 

E'LUL  [Heb.  Hull  :  i  EAooA:  EhJ) 

Neli.  vi.  15;  [where  the  month  is  so  named  U 
which  Xehcmiah's  wall  of  Jerusalem  was  finished 
and  J  1  Mace.  xiv.  27  [where  it  is  the  month  is 
which  written  tablets  of  brass  were  erected  on  Sion 
in  honor  of  Simon  Maccabwus].  [Months.] 

ELU'ZAI  [3  syl.]  fftOfyt  [God  m5 
Praise]:  'Afcf;  [FA.  A(u;  Ald.j  Alex.  EXtoeCl' 
Eluzai),  one  of  the  warriors  of  Benjamin,  who 
joined  David  at  Ziklag  while  he  was  being  pursued 
by  Saul  (1  Chr.  xii.  5).  [The  A.  V.  cd.  1611 
reads  Elruzai.] 

•  ELYMATS  ('E\v fiats;  in  1  Mace.,  Sin. 
tvkvfuus;  Alex.  tt>  EAv/ut ;  Comp.  Aid.  4y  EAr 
fiats-  Elymais;  in  Tob.,  Vulg.  omits)  occurs  in 
1  Mace.  vi.  1  as  the  name  of  a  city  in  Persia 
"  greatly  renowned  for  riches,  silver  and  gold,"  and 
containing  (ver.  2)  »  a  very  rich  temple,  wherein 
were  coverings  of  gold,  and  breastplates,  and 
shields,  which  Alexander,  the  Macedonian  king, 
had  left  there."  To  this  place  Antiochus  Epiphanes 
(see  on  that  name)  laid  siege,  but  was  baffled  and 
tied  with  his  army  to  Babylon.  Joseph  us  also, 
who  mentions  the  same  occurrence  (AiU.  xii.  H, 
§  1),  calls  the  city  Elyinais  (Hpfivatr  M  tJ>* 
'EAu/LUuSa  kcu  euVrV  i*oki6px*i)\  hut  no  one  of 
the  other  writers  (1'olybius,  Appian,  Strabo,  Diod- 
orus)  who  refer  to  tliis  frustrated  attempt  of  Anti- 
ochus shows  any  knowledge  of  a  city  bearing  this 
name.  It  can  hardly  be  said  that  Joseph  us  con- 
firms the  writer  of  the  first  book  of  Maccabees; 
for  he  merely  copies  that  writer  or  some  document 
which  they  both  follow. 

Elymais  denoted  among  the  Greeks  the  Semitic 
Euam,  but  as  apj>lied  to  a  city  is  unknown  out  of 
1  Mace.  vi.  1,  and  Josephus  as  above.  Some  think 
it  an  oversight  of  these  writers,  or  a  mistranslation 
of  the  Aramaau  original  of  the  first  book  of  Mac- 
cabees. Vaihingcr  (Hereog's  RtaUEucyk.  hi.  74i>) 

adopts  the  suggestion  of  Michaelis  that  nriQ 

may  have  stood  in  this  original  document,  in  its 
older  sense  of  "  province "  (sec  Dan.  viii.  2),  but 
was  translated  into  Greek  by  its  later  sense  of 
"city,"  a  meaning  which  the  word  now  bears  in 
Syriac  and  Arabic.  Symmachus  renders  the  same 
word  by  w6\t$  in  1  K.  xx.  14  and  Dan.  viii.  2. 
Dr.  I&diger  thinks  it  possible  that  the  name  of  the 
country  may  stand  in  1  Mace.  vi.  1  for  that  of  the 
capital  (Ersch  and  Gruber's  Encyk.  art.  Elatn). 
In  Tob.  ii.  10,  Elymais  is  evidently  tlie  name  of  the 
province,  and  not  of  a  town.  (Sec  Pauly's  fitat- 
Encyk.  iii.  114;  Winer's  Realm,  i.  313;  Fritzsche 
and  Grimm,  Exeg.  JIaitdb.  in  loc.)  II. 

ELYM^E'ANS  [A.  V.  ed.  1611  Fiime'ana, 
in  later  eds.  Elyme'ans]  ('EXvpcuoi),  Jud.  i.  6. 
[Ela  mites.] 

EI/YMAS  (EAt//*ar),  the  Arabic  name  of  the 
Jewish  mage  or  sorcerer  Bar-jesus,  who  had  attached 
himself  to  the  proconsul  of  Cyprus,  Sergius  Paulus, 
when  St.  Paul  visited  the  island  (Acts  xiii.  6  ff.). 
On  his  attempting  to  dissuade  the  proconsul 
embracing  the  Christian  faith,  he  was  struck 
miraculous  blindness  by  the  Apostle.  The  nams 
Ely  mas,  "  the  wise  man,"  is  from  the  same  root  as 
the  Arabic  "  Ulema."  On  the  practice  generaUy 
then  prevailing,  in  the  decay  of  faith,  of  < 
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impostor*  of  this  kind,  see  Cony  bean?  and 
Howson,  lift  of  St.  Paul,  i.  177-18",  2d  ed. 

IK  A • 

•  BLYME  ANS.  [Fxym.eaxs.] 

EL'ZABAD  H^tf  [.''''rtn  "f  r""1  ' 
riieodore]:  'E\ia(,*<>-  Alex.  EA^atfaS:  I-'J~>>- ><!)■ 
L  The  ninth  of  the.  eleven  f,adiie  heroes  w  ho  c;im»: 
»crv>4S  the  Jordan  t/~>  David  when  lie  was  in  distress 
in  the  wiMemes'i  of   inl.ih  {"I  <  hr  xii.  VI'. 

2.  [' E\{aPl8 ;  Vat.  Eati<  utfatf;  Alex.  EAt,"a/3a5 : 
Elzrtjn>l.\  A  Korlnte  I.esJte.  *oii  uf  Jshemaiah  and 
:>f  the  family  of  Obed  <_> ] Li 1 1 1 :  one  < j I"  t ! j t_*  iL  Kjrki.i-[u-i  s 
<jf  the  "house  of  Jehovah"  (1  Chr.  xx\i.  7). 

EL  ZAPHAN  ":!"'m  r,ini l"XH 

(rrtg]:   'E\<<ra<;>iV  •  V''"'"-1-   -^'ond   *>n  of 

I'zziol,  who  w;is  the  of  K«.li:itli  sou  of  ho; 
(l'ji.  \i.  22:.  H.-  w.is  thus  '~"nsin  t,>  Moses  and 
Aaron,  :ls  is  distinctly  -dated.  I.l/aphan  :ts>si^1  •■<! 
his  brother  Mi-hael  to  carrv  the  im !i:if.p s  N.-»dah 
and  Abihu  in  their  priestly  tunic-  out  of  the  camp 
(l.ev.  i.  4).    The  1 1 : l 1 1 1 e  Is  a  < •■  >: 1 1 I  form  of 

ELIZAI'IIAN.  ill  which  it  llVe-t  fl'c  |iicntlv  occurs. 

RMBALM1N<».  the  (irorr>.s  by  which  dead 
bodies  arc  preserved  In. in  putrel  action  ; •  r i< i  decay. 

The  Hebrew  word  l2~H  fc/.,i,„t/i.  employ,-,!  t„ 
denote  this  pn-ccss,  is  coimeebM  with  the  Arabic 

Ui-v-  which  in  eonj.  1  hi  unifies  (o  !><■  n.-i,"  as 
leather  which  has  hern  taun'sl :  and  in  eonj.  2.  '• /o 
prtitrcc  with  .«/</.•<.•;."  In  tin.:  Island  4th  ennjiJL'a- 
ttoiw  it  is  applied  to  the  ripening  of  fruit,  mid  this 
meaning  hat  Lis-n  a.*^i'_rrn»i I  to  tin-  Hebrew  root  in 
<'ant.  ii.  li!.  In  tin:  Litter  passage,  l.owever.  it' 
probable  denotes  the  fra-mnt  smell  of  I i i ►_•  r^'inu- 
11^8.  The  word  is  four.d  in  the  OinUv  and  Syria.' 
dialects,  and  in  tlie  latter  J  kv  J  vivo  (ytnW.,  Hv)  i 
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5- 

• 

"  1 

is  :he  equivalent  of  niyua,  the  confeeticu  cf  myrrh 
ana  aloe*  brought  by  Moodemiw  (John  *U.  39). 

The  practice  of  eml*almin;?  was  most  general 
among  the  Egyptians,  and  it  is  in  connection  witl 

this  jieople  that  the  two  instances  svhich  we  meet 
with  in  the  O.  1.  are  mentioned  <<.em  I.  2,  20). 
Of  the  l^vptian  method  of  »-nil mltni there  remain 
two  ininutc  accounts,  whii'h  !ia\c  a  ^ou.-ral  kind 
ol agreement,  though  they  ditkr  in  details- 

Herodotus  (ii.  S»S— H:# >  describes   three  modes, 
vamtiL*  in  completeness  and  ex^-nse.  and  i.nict.ie*-tl 
hv  [i.T^ins  regularly  traimtl  to  the  profusion,  who 
were  initiatol  into  the  iiiy»rrrH's  of  tin-  art  by  their 
ancestors.    The  most  contly  nnfle,  ^  hich  is  esti- 
mated hv  l>i'Nk,nis  >i.aihi,  (i.  I'll  at  .1  talent  of 
silver,  was  .-yiid  by  the  fVyptiun  nriot-s  to  belong 
to  him  whose  name  in  snrh  a  niatler  it  was  not 
lawful  to  mention,  namely.  <  >siris.    The  cinbalinerH 
tirst  removal  part  of  the  i.rain  through  the  nostrils, 
by  means  of  a  erook.-d  iron,  am!  di.-struyc.l  the  rest 
l,v  injecting  caustic  dniL's.     An  inn-ion  was  then 
made  alon-  the  Hank  with  a  shai].  lithinjjian  stone, 
and  the  whole  of  the  intestines   removed.  The 
cavity  was  riuse<l  out  with  palm-wine,  and  alter- 
wanls  seonred   with   pounded  [lerfumes.     It  was 
1 1  ic:i  Idled  with  pure  myrrh  pnnnicd.  e:is»i:i,  ai  d 
other  nroiiiatics,  exee|jt  lrankiiiceii>e.     'Ibis  done, 
tiie  I .i i«  1  v  vv:cs  sewn  np  and  utecprd  in  natron  tor 
Heventv  days.     W'\i<n  the  seventy  day.s  were  ac- 
complisiieil.  the  emliahners  «a-h>.d  the  eorjise  and 
swathtNl  it  in  baiidafj^s  fit"  linen,  cut  in  strips  and 
smeared  wdh  quni.     They  then  yivu  it  up  tu  the 
rel.itivs  of  the  (hveas«sl.  who  j.ro\i.lc<i  for  it  a 
w.rd.  u  case,  made  in  the  slupc  of  a  man.  in  whieh 
the  dead    was   placed,  and   detailed  in  an  creel 
p'l-itiosi  :«^ain*t  fin-wall  of  (lie  sc[im1.  hral  eh:niiln-r. 
hindnru.*   Siculus   ^iu's   some    [i;n  ricul  ir.s   of  the 
[ip.cess  which  are  otnitt.il   by  Ibr^iolUs.  Whet; 
[he  bo.lv  was  laid  out  <,u   the  -found   for  the  pur- 
]«.-»•  of  emhaliuiiiLr.  one  of  the  ■■]«  nifoi  ■:,  called  the 
>.-i  il'e  iypaimcLTfi'S  \  markm!  out-  the  part  of  the 
I. -ft  (lank  where  the  incUkti  wa-  to  |„:  made  The 
di^ei-d.r  •'  it  apan  \  i  a  nj>;  then,  with  a  sharp  kthi- 
opian  stone  iblaek  flint,  or  Ethiopian  a-ate,  K'aw- 
Oll-,o|[.  //e;-o</.  ii.  lit  ■.  !ia-til\  ••-.it  throuLdi  as  much 
th-.h         the  law  enjoined,  and  lied,  pursind  bv 
.  ar-.es  and  \ollevs  of  >t<.nes  trom  the  S]'ectato;"s 
When  all  the  end. aimers  :7apixfvTa^  w':rt;  :,ss,Ia 
bird,  .me  o'  llieni  extracted  the  intestines,  with  thn 
exo'ption  of  the  heart  and  kidneys;  another  cleansed 


DilTereut  forms  of  mummy  eaaes.    (^vl'Ainsoa  ) 

1  ?,  4.  Of  wood.  S,  6,  6,  7,  8.  Of  «Hme. 

i.  Of  wood,  and  of  early  time-before  the  XVIlIth 

dvnjuty. 
16.  Of  bmrnt  •arthenw&re. 


Men  at  an  open  panel  of  the 

(WTlkinaon.) 


them  one  by  one,  and  rinsed  them  in  paim-wine 
and  perfumes.  The  body  waa  then  washed  with 
oil  of  cedar,  and  other  thing?  worthy  <rf  notice,  for 
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feMre  than  thirty  days  (according  to  some  MSS. 
forty  and  afterwards  sprinkled  with  myrrh,  cin- 
namon, and  other  substances,  which  possess  the 
property  not  only  of  preserving  the  body  for  a  long 
period,  but  also  of  communicating  to  it  an  agreeable 
smell.  ThU  process  was  so  effectual  that  the  features 
of  the  dead  could  be  recognized.  It  is  remarkable 
that  Diodorus  omits  all  mention  of  the  steeping  in 
natron. 

The  second  mode  of  embalming  cost  about  20 
mime.  In  this  case  no  incision  was  made  in  the 
body,  nor  were  the  intestines  removed,  bu«.  cedar- 
oil  was  injected  into  the  stomach  by  the  rectum. 
The  oil  was  prevented  from  escaping,  and  the  body 
was  then  steeped  in  natron  for  the  appointed  num- 
ber of  days.  On  the  la*t  day  tltc  oil  was  w  ithdrawn, 
and  carried  off  wit  h  it  the  6tomach  and  intestines 
in  a  state  of  solution,  while  the  flesh  was  consumed 
by  the  natron,  and  nothing  was  left  but  the  skin 
and  bones.  The  body  in  this  state  was  returned 
to  the  relatives  of  the  deceased. 

The  third  mode,  which  was  adopted  by  the  poorer 
classes,  and  cost  but  little,  consisted  in  rinsing  out 
the  intestines  with  syrma>a,  au  infusion  of  senna  I 
and  cassia  i.Pettigrew,  p.  CD),  and  steeping  the  body 
for  the  usual  numlier  of  days  in  natron. 

Porphyry  (he  Aist.  iv.  10)  supplies  an  omission 
of  Herodotus,  who  neglects  to  n>ention  what  was 
done  with  the  intestines  after  they  were  removed 
from  the  body.  In  the  case  of  a  person  of  respect- 
able rank  they  were  jdaced  in  a  separate  vessel  and 
thrown  into  the  river.  This  account  is  confirmed 
by  Plutarch  (Sept.  Sap.  Conv.  c.  Iff). 

Although  the  three  modes  of  embidming  are  so 
precisely  described  by  Herodotus,  it  has  been  found 
impossible  to  classify  the  mummies  which  have  lieen 
discovered  and  examined  under  one  or  other  of 
these  three  heads.  Dr.  l'ettigrew,  from  his  own 
observations,  confirms  the  truth  of  Herodotus'  state- 
ment that  the  brain  was  removed  through  the 
nostrils.  Hut  in  many  instances,  in  which  the 
body  was  carefully  preserved  and  elaltorately  orna- 
mented, the  brain  had  not  been  removed  at  all; 
while  in  some  mummies  the  cavity  was  found  to  be 
filled  with  resinous  and  bituminous  matter. 

M.  Houyer,  in  his  Notice  sur  Its  kmbnumements 
des  Anc'nns  Eyy/dum,  quoted  by  l'ettigrew,  en- 
deavored to  class  the  mummies  which  he  examined 
under  two  principal  divisions,  which  were  again 
subdivided  into  others.  These  were  —  I.  Mummies 
with  the  ventral  incision,  preserved,  (1.)  by  balsamic 
matter,  and  (2  )  by  natron.  The  first  of  these  are 
filled  with  a  mixture  of  resin  and  aromatics,  and 
are  of  an  olive  color  —  the  skin  dry,  flexible,  and 
adhering  to  the  bones.  Others  are  filled  with 
bitumen  or  asphaltum,  and  are  black,  the  skin  hard 
and  shining.  Those  prepared  with  natron  are  also 
filled  with  resinous  substances  and  bitumen.  II. 
Mummies  without  the  ventral  incision.  This  class 
hi  again  subdivided,  according  as  the  bodies  were, 
(1.)  salted  and  filled  with  pisnsphaltum,  a  com- 
pound of  asphaltum  and  common  pitch;  or  (2.) 
salted  only.  The  former  are  sup|>osed  to  have  been 
immersed  in  the  pitch  when  in  a  liquid  state. 

The  medicaments  employed  in  embalming  were 
various.  From  a  chemical  analysis  of  the  sub- 
itancrs  found  in  mummies,  M.  Pouelle  detected 
three  modes  of  embalming :  (1.)  with  a fp/iuttum,  or 
Jew's  pitch,  called  also  funeral  yum,  or  yum  of 
wtutnmits ;  (2.)  with  a  mixture  of  asphaltum  and 
tedria,  the  liquor  distibVd  from  the  cedar;  (3.)  with 
his  mixture  together  with  some  resin t us  and  aro- 
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malic  ingredients.  The  powdered  aromatics  mm 
tioned  by  Herodotus  were  not  mixed  with  the 
bituminous  matter,  but  sprinkled  into  the  cavities 
of  the  body. 

It  does  not  appear  that  embalming,  properly  at 
called,  was  practiced  by  the  Hebrews.  Asa  wai 
laid  "  in  the  bed  which  was  filled  with  sweet  odors 
and  divers  kinds  of  tpici  s  prejtared  by  the  apothe- 
caries' art"  (2  (  hr.  xvi.  14);  and  by  the  tender 
care  of  Nicodemus  the  body  of  Jesus  was  wrapped 
in  linen  cloths,  with  spices,  "  a  mixture  of  myrrh 
and  aloes,  about  an  hundred  pound  vtiyht  .  .  .  as 
the  manner  of  the  Jews  is  to  bury"  (John  lix. 
39,  40). 

The  account  given  by  Herodotus  has  been  sup- 
posed to  throw  discredit  upon  the  narrative  in 
Genesis.  He  asserts  that  the  lody  is  steeped  in 
natron  for  seventy  days,  while  in  Gen.  1.  3  it  it 
said  that  only  forty  days  were  occupied  in  the 
whole  process  of  cm!>alming,  although  the  period 
of  mourning  extended  over  seventy  days.  Diodorus, 
on  the  contrary,  omits  altogether  the  steeping  in 
natron  as  a  part  of  the  operation,  and  though  the 
<ime  which,  according  to  him,  is  taken  up  in  wash- 
ing the  body  with  cedar  oil  and  other  aromatics  is 
more  than  tlurty  days,  yet  this  is  evidently  only  a 
portion  of  the  whole  time  occupied  in  the  complete 
process.  Hcngstenberg  (lyfl't  (tie  B<<>1*  if 
Mitts,  p.  CD,  Lug.  tr.)  attempts  to  reconcile  this 
discrepancy  by  supposing  that  the  seventy  days  of 
Herodotus  include  the  whole  time  c/  embalming, 
and  not  that  of  steeping  in  natron  only.  But  the 
differences  in  detail  which  characterize  the  descrip- 
tions of  Herodotus  and  Diodorus,  and  the  impossi- 
bility of  reconciling  these  descriptions  in  all  points 
with  the  results  of  scientific  ot«ervation,  lead  to 
the  nature*  conclusion  that,  if  these  descriptions  be 
correct  in  Ibemsches,  they  do  not  include  every 
method  of  emlolming  which  was  practiced,  and 
that,  consequently,  any  discrejsuieies  l>ctween  them 
and  the  Bible  narrative  cannot  l>e  fairly  attributed 
to  a  want  of  accuracy  in  the  Latter.  In  taking  this 
view  of  the  case  it  is  needless  to  refer  to  the  great 
interval  of  time  which  ebjieed  between  the  date 
claimed  for  the  events  of  Genesis  and  the  age  of 
Herodotus,  or  between  the  latter  and  the  times 
of  Diodorus.  If  the  four  centuries  which  separated 
the  two  Greek  historians  were  sufficient  to  have 
caused  such  chauges  in  the  mode  of  emlialming  as 
are  indicated  in  their  different  descriptions  of  the 
process,  it  is  not  unreasonable  to  conclude  that  the 
still  greater  interval  by  which  the  celebration  of 
the  funeral  obsequies  of  the  patriarch  preceded  the 
age  of  the  father  of  history  might  have  produced 
changes  still  greater  both  in  kind  and  in  degree. 

It  is  uncertain  what  suggested  to  the  Kgyptiam 
the  idea  of  embalming.  That  they  practiced  it  in 
accordance  with  their  peculiar  doctrine  of  the  trans- 
migration of  souls  we  are  told  by  Herodotus.  The 
actual  process  is  said  to  have  been  derived  from 
"  their  first  merely  burying  in  the  sand,  impreg- 
nated with  natron  and  other  salts,  which  dried  and 
preserved  the  body"  (I.'awlinson,  I/trod.  ii.  p.  142). 
DrugB  and  bitumen  were  of  later  introduction,  the 
latter  not  being  generally  employed  before  the 
XVTIIth  dynasty.  When"  the  practice  ceased  en- 
tirely is  uncertain. 

The  subject  of  embalming  Is  most  fully  discussed, 
and  the  sources  of  practical  information  well-nigl 
exhausted,  in  Dr.  Pettigrews  J/iloiy  of  t  ytgXitt 
Mummies.  [See  also  Alger's  IJitL  oj  the  Dtctrim 
of  a  Future  Life,  p.  07  ff.]  W.  A  V 
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ThU  tern  U  given  in 

fa  A.  V.  as  the  equivalent  of  rtMm  (EfTI),  Uie 
productions  of  the  art  being  described  as  "  needle- 
work "  (nQfyi)  In  Exodus  the  embroiderer  is 
contrasted  with  tlie  "  cunning  workman,"  choslu'b 

(2B?n);  and  the  consideration  of  one  of  these 
terms  involves  that  of  the  other.  Various  explana- 
tions have  been  offered  as  to  the  distinction  between 
them,  but  most  of  the-*.-  overlook  the  distinction 
marked  in  the  HiUe.  itself,  namely,  that  the  rvkSm 
wove  simply  a  variegated  texture,  without  gold 
thread  or  figure*,  and  tliat  the  cfmshcb  interwove 
gold  thread  or  figures  into  the  variegated  texture. 
We  conceive  that  the  use  of  the  gold  thread  was 
for  delineating  figures,  as  is  implied  in  the  descrip- 
tion of  the  corselet  of  Amasis  (Her.  iii.  47),  and 
that  the  notices  of  gold  thread  in  some  instances 
luid  of  figures  in  others  were  but  different  methods 
of  describing  the  same  thing.  It  follows,  then,  that 
the  application  of  the  term  '•  embroiderer  "  to  rvb;m 
is  false;  if  it  belongs  to  either  it  is  to  choshib,  or 
the  "  cunning  workman,"  who  aiitled  the  figures. 
But  if  "  tmbruii/ery"  lie  strictly  con  fined  to  the 
work  of  the  nttdU,  we  doubt  whether  it  can  be 
applied  to  cither,  for  the  simple  addition  of  gold 
thread,  or  of  a  figure,  does  not  involve  the  use  of 
the  needle.  The  patterns  may  have  been  worked 
into  the  stuff  by  the  loom,  as  apjwars  to  have  been 
the  case  in  Egypt  (Wilkinson,  iii.  128;  cf.  Her. 
loc.  cit.).  where  the  Hebrews  learned  the  art,  and 
as  is  stated  by  Jost-phus  i  &ydn  ivv<payrai,  Ant.  iii. 

7,  §  2).  The  distinc  tion,  as  given  by  the  Talmudists, 
which  lias  lieen  adopted  by  (iesenius  (Thes'iur. 
p.  1311)  and  Riiir  (Sy„d»>lik,  i.  2(>G)  is  this  —  that 
riknuVt,  or  needle-work,"  was  where  a  pattern  was 
attached  to  the  stuff  by  tieing  sewn  on  to  it  on  one 
side,  and  the  work  of  the  rhmh'-b  when  tlie  pattern 
was  worked  into  the  stuff  by  the  loom,  and  so 
appeared  on  both  sides.  This  view  appears  to  lie 
entirely  inconsistent  with  the  statements  of  the 
Bible,  and  with  the  sense  of  the  word  nkmdh  else- 
where. The  absence  of  the  figure  or  the  gold  thread 
in  the  one,  and  its  presence  in  the  other,  constitutes 
the  essence  of  the  distinction.  In  support  of  this 
view  we  call  attention  to  the  passages  in  which  the 
expressions  are  contrasted.  Uikuuih  consisted  of 
tlie  following  materials :  "  blue,  purple,  scarlet,  and 
fine  twined  linen"  (Ex.  xxvi.  3(5,  xxvii.  10,  xxxvi. 
37,  xxxviii.  18,  xxxix.  29).  The  work  of  tlie  chosJieb 
was  either  "fine  twined  linen,  blue,  purple,  and 
tcariet,  with  cherubim*"  (Kx.  xxvi.  1,  31,  xxxvi. 

8,  35),  or  41  yobi,  blue,  purple,  scarlet,  and  fine 
twined  linen"  (xxviii.  t),  8,  15,  xxxix.  2,  5,8). 
Again,  looking  at  the  genend  sense  of  the  words, 
we  shall  find  that  chosJiib  involves  the  idea  of  in- 
vention, or  designing  patterns;  riknuVi  the  idea 
>f  texture  as  well  as  cnrieg<itul  v>b>r.  Tlie  former 
is  applied  to  other  arts  which  demanded  the  exer- 
;i» »  of  inventive  genius,  as  in  the  construction  of 
engines  of  war  (2  (  hr.  xxvi.  15);  the  latter  is 
applied  *o  other  substances,  the  texture  of  which 
is  remarkable,  as  the  human  body  (Vs.  exxxix  15). 
Further  than  this,  rikmuh  involves  the  idea  of  a 
-«gular  disposition  of  colors,  which  demanded  no 
.nventive  genius.  Beyond  the  instances  already 
idduoed  it  is  applied  to  tessellated  pavement  (1 
Jhr.  xxlx.  2),  to  the  eagle's  plumage  (Ez.  xvii.  3  i, 
uid,  in  the  Targums,  to  the  leopard's  spotted  skin 
'Jer.  xiii.  23).  In  the  same  sense  it  is  applied  to 
to  colcred  sails  of  the  Egyptian  vessels  (Ez.  xxvii. 


16),  which  were  either  chequered  oi  worked  accord 

ing  to  a  regularly  rerurring  j»ttcrn  (Wilkinson,  iii 
211).  tiesenius  considers  this  passage  as  conclusive 
for  his  view  of  the  distinction,  but  it  is  hardly  con- 
ceivable that  the  patterns  were  on  one  side  of  ths 
sail  only,  nor  does  there  ap|>ear  any  ground  to  infer 
a  departure  from  the  usual  custom  of  working  tlie 
colors  by  the  loom.  The  ancient  versions  do  not 
contribute  much  to  the  elucidation  of  the  point.  The 
IAX.  varies  between  irjiKtk-rf)i  and  ba<piSf\)T4\i, 
as  representing  ndc'in,  and  xoikiAttji  and  ixpa.rH)i 
for  choshib,  combining  the  two  terms  in  <sich  case 
for  the  work  itself,  tj  vniKiKia  tov  batpiSturou  for 
tlie  first,  fpyov  v<pavrbt>  irotKi\r6v  for  the  second. 
The  distinction,  as  far  a*  it  is  observed,  consisted 
in  the  c:ie  being  nttdU-work  and  the  other  hx»n- 
wvrk.  The  Vulgate  gives  generally  jdum  trios  for 
the  first,  and  jtolymitariia  for  the  second;  but  in 
Ex.  xxvi.  1,  31,  fdurn-trius  is  used  for  the  second. 
The  first  of  these  terms  (/dumxrius)  is  well  chosen 
to  express  rokem,  but  jx>lymit<trius,  i.  e.  a  weaver 
who  works  together  threads  of  divers  colors,  is  as 
applicable  to  one  as  to  the  other.  Tlie  rendering 
in  Ez.  xxvii.  10,  scutuliUi,  i.  e.  "  chequered,"  cor- 
rectly describes  one  of  the  productions  of  tlie  rob'un. 
We  Lave  lastly  to  notice  the  incorrect  rendering 

of  the  word  V?E\  >n  the  A.  V.  »  broider,"  »  em- 
broider "  (Ex.  xxviii.  4,  3D).  It  means  stuff  worked 
in  a  ttsttUdted  manner,  i.  e.  with  square  cavities 
such  as  stones  might  be  set  in  (comp.  ver.  20). 
The  art  of  embroidery  by  the  loom  was  extensively 
practiced  among  the  nations  of  antiquity.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  Egy  ptians,  the  lfciM  lonians  were  cele- 
brated for  it,  but  embroidery  in  the  projier  sense  of 
the  term,  ».  e.  with  the  needle,  was  a  Phrygian  in- 
vention of  later  date  (l'lin.  viii.  48).     W.  L.  B. 

EMERALD  CH?b  :  IAX.  oVtyaf;  N.  T. 
and  Apoc.,  a/idpay&os),  a  precious  stone,  first  in 
tlie  2d  row  on  the  breastplate  of  the  high-priest 
(Ex.  xxviii.  18,  xxxix.  11),  imported  to  Tyre  from 
Syria  (Ez.  xxvii.  Hi),  used  as  a  seal  or  signet 
(Ecclus.  xxxii.  G),  as  an  ornament  of  clothing  and 
bedding  (Ez.  xxviii.  13;  dud.  x.  21),  and  spoken 
of  as  one  of  the  foundations  of  Jerusalem  (Rev.  xxi. 
19;  Tob.  xiii.  1G).  The  rainliow  round  the  throne 
is  compared  to  emerald  in  Hcv.  iv.  3,  bfiotos  bpiat i 
(TfutpcrySivtp- 

The  etymology  of  is  uncertain.  Geseniua 

suggests  a  comparison  with  the  won!  TP-,  a  paint 
with  which  the  Hebrew  women  stained  their  eye- 
lashes. Kalisch  on  Exodus  xxviii.  follows  the 
E.W.,  and  translates  it  carbuncle,  transferring  the 

meaning  emtrnhl  to  Cbrr  in  the  same  ver.  18. 
The  Targum  Jerusalem  on  the  same  ver.  explains 

TJp3  by  WID-O      carcJ,td,mius,  carbuncle. 

W.  D. 

EMERODS  (2"b££.  D^Smp  :   i Spa  : 

anus,  m/r»;  Dent,  xxviii.  27;  1  Sam.  v.  G,  9,  12, 
vi.  4,  5,  11).    The  probabilities  as  to  the  nature 
I  of  the  disease  are  mainly  dependent  on  the  probable 
'roots  of  these  two  Hebrew  words;  the  former  of 
which  "  evidently  moans  "  a  swelling;  "  the  latter, 


ft  "  " 

«  Closely  akin  to  it  Is  ths  Arabic  JjtC  which 
mmni  "  tumor  qui  spud  vlro*  oritur  in  posticl*  par* 
I  bus,  npuJ  tnulierps  in  anterior*  parts  vulva, 
I  heroin  viiorum?' 
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-bough  less  certain,  is  most  probably  from  a  Syriae 

rerb,  i***^.  meaning    anhelavit  sub  onere,  enixus 

eat  in  exoncrando  ventre"  (I'arkhurst  and  (ieae- 

niua);  and  the  Syriac  noun  JJQ-o^  from  the 

tame  root  denotes,  (1.)  such  effort  as  the  verb  im- 
plies, and  (2.)  the  inttstinum  rtctuin.  Also,  when- 
ever the  former  word  occurs  in  the  llchrew  L\tUi," 
Jie  Ktri  gives  the  latter,  except  in  1  Sam.  vi.  11, 
rliere  the  Utter  stands  in  the  Cttib.  Now  this 
.ast  passage  sjieaks  of  the  images  of  the  emerods 
after  they  were  actually  made,  and  placed  in  the 
ark.  It  thus  appears  probable  that  the  former 
word  means  the  disease,  and  the  latter  the  part 
affected,  which  must  necessarily  have  been  included 
in  the  actually  existing  image,  and  have  struck  the 
eye  as  the  etsentid  thing  represented,  to  which  the 
disease  was  an  incident.  As  some  morbid  swelling, 
then,  seems  the  most  proltable  nature  of  the  disease, 
■o  no  more  probable  conjecture  has  lieen  advanced 
than  that  hemorrhoidal  tumor*,  or  bleeding  piles, 
known  to  the  Romans  as  maritea  (Juv.  ii.  13),  are 
intended.  These  are  very  common  in  Syria  at 
present,  oriental  habits  of  want  of  exercise  and  im- 
proper food,  producing  derangement  of  the  liver, 
constipation,  Ac.,  being  such  as  to  cause  them.  The 
words  of  1  Sam.  v.  12,  the  men  that  died  not 
were  smitten  with  emerods,"  show  that  the  disease 
was  not  necessarily  fatal.  It  is  clear  from  its 
parallelism  with  «  botch  "  and  other  diseases  in 

Deut  xxviii.  27,  that  E^CT?  is  a  disease,  not  a 

•  t  t: 

part  of  the  body ;  but  the  translations  of  it  by  the 
most  approved  authorities  are  various  and  vague.6 
Thus  the  LXX.  and  Vulg.,  as  al»ve,  uniformly 
render  the  word  as  hearing  the  latter  sense.  The 
meutiou  by  Herodotus  (i.  103)  of  the  malady,  called 
by  him  $^\tia  vovaos,  as  afflicting  the  Scythians 
who  robbed  the  temple  (of  the  Syrian  Venus)  in 
Ascalon,  has  been  deemed  by  some  a  proof  that 
some  legend  containing  a  distortion  of  the  Script- 
ural account  was  current  in  that  country  down  to  a 
late  date.  The  Scholiast  on  Aristophanes  (Acharn. 
231)  mentions  a  similar  plague  (followed  by  a 
similar  subsequent  propitiation  to  that  mentioned 
in  Scripture),  as  sent  upon  the  Athenians  by  Ilac- 
chus.c  The  opinion  mentioned  by  Winer  (s.  v. 
Philuttr),  as  advanced  by  Lichtenstein,  that  the 
plague  of  emerods  and  that  of  mice  are  one  and 
the  same,  the  former  being  caused  by  an  insect 
(toipuga)  as  luge  us  a  field-mouse,  is  hardly  worth 
serious  attention.  H.  II. 

ETVIIM  [A.  V.  Kmims]  (B>E*S  [Errors] :  [in 
den.,]  'O^iatot.  [Aid.  Alex.  Zo/uxtoi,  Comp.  E/x- 
usuor,}  and  [in  Deut,]  'Ofifiiy,  [Vat.  Ofifieiv, 
Alex.  Oofifitiy,  O^/umf :  Kmim] ).  a  tril«  or  family 
of  gigantic  stature  which  originally  inhabited  the 
region  along  the  eastern  side  of  the  Dead  Sea.  It 
Would  appear,  from  a  comparison  of  (ien.  xiv.  5-7 
#ith  Deut.  ii.  10-12,  20-23,  that  the  whole  country 
nut  of  the  Jordan  was,  in  primitive  times,  held  by 


a  PttTkhurtt,  however,  *.  v.  E^2^,  thinks,  on  the 
ty  of  Dr  Kennkott's  Codicts,  that  ES"^PE 


Is  In  all  these  passages  a  very  ancient  Hebrew  van  a 

Srcfie. 

I  Jnsephus,  Ant.  ri.  1,  $  1,  twnvrtpia  ;  Aqulls,  to 
rift  $a7***iV?v  iAxo$ . 

e  Pollux,  Onom.  It.  25,  thus  dftfribf*  what  he 
mill  fiavfluty.  otoiyta  fitra  ^Arj^ior^  aifLoppov  yirrrai 


EMMAUB 

a  race  of  giants,  all  probably  of  the  san* 
comprehending  the  Kephaim  on  the  north,  next  the" 
Zuzim,  after  them  the  Kmim,  and  then  the  Horia 
on  the  south;  and  that  afterwards  tlie  kingdom 
of  lioahan  embraced  the  territories  of  the  first; 
the  country  of  the  Ammonites  the  second;  that  of 
the  Moabitcs  the  third  ;  while  Kdom  took  in  the 
mountains  of  the  Horim.  The  whole  of  them  were 
attacked  and  pillaged  by  the  eastern  kings  who 
destroyed  Sodom  and  (iomorrah. 

The  Kmim  were  related  to  the  Anakim.  and  were 
generally  called  by  the  same  name;  but  their  con- 
querors the  Moahites  termed  them  Kmim — that 
is,  "  Terrible  men  "  (Dent.  ii.  11)  —  most  probably 
on  account  of  their  fierce  aspect.  [I.'h  iiaiji  ; 
Anakim.]  J.  L.  1\ 

EMMANUEL  ''Eu^o^A  :  Lmmanuel), 
Matt.  i.  23.  [Immanuku] 

EM'MAUS  CEwaois  [prob.=  n^n,  varm 
tpritig  ;  comp.  Josh.  xix.  33J),  the  village  to  which 
the  two  disciples  were  going  when  our  Ijord  ap- 
peared to  them  on  the  way,  on  the  day  of  his  resur- 
rection (I. like  xxiv.  13).  Luke  makes  its  distance 
from  Jerusalem  sixty  stadia  (A.  V.  "  threescore 
furlongs"),  or  about  7$  miles;  and  Joseph  us  men- 
tions •'  a  village  called  Kmmaus  "  at  the  same  dis- 
tance (B.  J.  vii.  0,  §  6).''  These  statements  seem 
sufficiently  definite;  and  one  would  suppose  no 
great  mistake  could  l>e  made  by  geographers  in 
fixing  its  site.  It  is  remarkable,  however,  that  from 
tlie  earliest  jieriod  of  which  we  have  any  record,  the 
opinion  prevailed  among  Christian  writers,  that  the 
Kmmaus  of  Luke  was  identical  with  the  Kmmaus 
on  the  border  of  the  plain  of  I'hilistia,  afterwards 
called  Nicopolis,  and  which  was  some  20  miles  from 
Jerusalem,  lloth  Kusebius  and  Jerome  adopted 
this  view  (Onom.  s.  v.  Finaus)  ;  and  they  were  fol- 
lowed by  all  geographers  down  to  the  commence- 
ment of  the  14th  century  (I Maud,  p.  758).  Then, 
for  some  reason  unknown  to  us,  it  began  to  be  sup- 
posed that  the  Bite  of  Kmmaus  was  at  the  little 
village  of  Kubeibth,  al>out  3  miles  west  of  Sfby 
Samiril  (the  ancient  Mizi'KH  1,  and  y  miles  from 
Jerusalem  (Sir  J.  Maundeville  in  harly  TrartU  in 
1'aUstine,  p.  175;  Ludolph.  de  Suction,  /tin.  ; 
Quaresmius,  ii.  719).  There  is  not,  however,  s 
shadow  of  evidence  for  this  supposition.  In  {act 
the  site  of  Kmmaus  remains  yet  to  lie  identified. 

l>r.  liobinson  has  recently  revived  the  old  theory, 
that  the  Kmmaus  of  Luke  is  identical  with  Nicop 
olis;  and  has  supported  it  with  his  wonted  learn 
ing,  but  not  with  his  wonted  conclusiveness,  lie 
fin*,  endeavors  to  cast  doubts  on  the  accuracy  of 
the  reading  itftcovra,  in  Luke  xxiv.  13,  because 
two  uncial  MSS.  (K  and  N),  and  a  few  unimpor 
tunt  cursive  MSS.  insert  ixajSv,  thus  making  the 
distance  100  stadia,  which  would  nearly  correspond 
to  the  distance  of  Xicopolis.*    Hut  the  best  MSS. 
have  not  this  word,  and  tlie  l«st  critics  regard  it 
as  an  interpolation.    There  is  a  strong  prohabilitv 

««Ta  Tt\v  tSpav  oroi,  itrri  ii  opota  fii'-poic  tupoic.  Comp 
Boehart,  Huroz.  i.  881. 

d  •  It  Is  not  certain  that  Luke  and 
to  the  MUiie  Founaus  in  the  pamajres 
above.  According  to  «ouie  authorities  the  correct  reed- 
ing in  Joseph.  IS.  J.  vn.  6,  §  6  (adopted  in  Dindnrf  •  end 
Bekker's  text)  js  rptixoyra  and  not  i(qxorrti.  H. 

t  •  To  the  authorities  for  thU  reeding  the  Codes 
Sinaiiieus  and  a  palimpsest  of  the  <5th  century  1 1)  «n 
now  to  be  added.  But  the  evidence  against  it  frr»U» 
preponderatex.  4. 
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feat  some  copyirt  who  wu  acquainted  with  In? 
oity,  but  not  the  Tillage  of  Emmaus,  tried  thus  to 
reconcile  Scripture  with  his  ideas  of  geography. 
The  opinions  of  Eusebius,  Jerome,  and  their  fol- 
lowers, on  a  point  such  as  this,  are  not  of  very 
great  authority.  When  the  name  of  any  noted 
place  agreed  with  one  in  the  Hible,  they  were  not 
always  careful  to  aee  whether  the  jmtitum  corre- 
sponded in  like  manner.  [Epkki]  Emmaus- 
Xicopolis  being  a  noted  city  in  their  day,  they  were 
led  somewhat  rashly  to  confound  it  witli  tiie  Km 
maus  of  the  (iospel.  The  circumstances  of  the 
narrative  are  plainly  opposed  to  the  identity.  The 
two  disciples  having  journeyed  from  Jerusalem  to 
Kmmaus  in  part  of  a  day  (Luke  xxiv.  28,  2;M,  left 
the  latter  again  after  the  evening  meal,  and  reached 
Jerusalem  before  it  was  very  late  (verses  33,  42, 
13).  Now,  if  we  take  into  account  the  distance, 
wnd  the  nature  of  the  road,  leading  up  a  steep  and 
difficult  mountain,  we  must  adnut  that  such  a 
journey  could  not  be  accomplished  in  less  than  from 
six  to  seven  hours,  so  that  they  could  not  have  ar- 
rived iu  Jerusalem  till  long  past  midnight.  This 
fact  seems  to  us  conclusive  against  the  identity  of 
Xicopolia  and  the  Emmaus  of  Luke.  (Robinson, 
ui.  147  If.;  Iteland,  Pal.  p.  427  ff.)       J.  L.  1*. 

"  Since  the  preceding  article  was  written,  an  in- 
teresting monograph  on  this  question  as  to  the 
site  of  Kmmaus  has  apjicared  from  Dr.  Hermann 
Zschokke,  rector  of  the  Austrian  Pilgrim-house  at 
Jerusalem  {I)  is  Neutat  nmnlUi  ht  F.mmiut  In - 
Uuehtet,  Scbafrhausen.  18i»j).  K«ct»r  Zschokke, 
who  has  made  this  subject  a  special  study,  decides 
tiiat  tlie  Kmmaus  of  Luke  (xxiv.  13)  must  l>e  the 
present  tUKubeibefi,  about  nine  miles  northwest  of 
Jerusalem,  where  the  Franciscan  monks  have  pl.ir.il 
iL  His  arguments  for  that  conclusion  are  the  fol- 
lowing. First,  the  distance  agrees  with  that  of 
Luke  and  Joseph  us  (B.  ./.  vii.  0,  §  G),  namely,  as 
a  round  number,  GO  stadia  or  "  furlongs  "  (  A.  V.), 
is  ascertained  by  actual  measurement,  t.  e.  taking 
the  shortest  of  three  ways,  which  dirTer  only  by  a 
tingle  stadium,  it  amount*  to  .'{8,020  English  feet 
:  =  o'2j  stadia.  Secondly,  the  two  disciples  of  Jesus 
could  easily  return  from  Emmaus  to  Jerusalem  after 
•unset,  or  the  decline  of  the  day  (k*kKik(v  tj  ^ipa\ 
md  rejoin  the  Apostles  there  in  their  secret  meeting 
luring  the  night  which  followed  the  walk  to  Km- 
maus (John  xx.  10).  The  journey  was  performed 
lately  without  difficulty,  within  the  time  required, 
by  Madam  Anna  (J.  Emmerich.  Thirdly,  the 
Crusaders  (though  really,  as  appears  from  the  au- 
thor's own  figures,  not  earlier  than  the  11th  cent- 
ury) were  led  to  fix  on  Kubtibth  as  the  X.  T. 
Kmmaus,  in  consequence  of  finding  the  latter  name 
applied  to  it  by  the  native  inhabitants,  though  the 
name  no  longer  exists  among  them.  If  this  last 
link  in  the  chain  of  the  evidence  were  stronger,  it 
aould  deserve  serious  consideration  as  Ix-aring  on 
the  question.  Ikit  aside  from  the  lateness  of  the 
,jeriod  to  which  the  alleged  testimony  U-longs,  it 
must  be  coulcAsed  that  the  currency  of  the  Script- 
ure name,  even  at  that  late  period,  ouUide  of  the 
Christian  communities  in  the  I  -last,  is  by  no  means 
to  fully  made  out  as  the  argument  requires.  It  has 
been  generally  thought  that  the  earliest  traces  of 
Rich  a  tradition  appear  in  the  14th  century  (see 
Sob.  Krt.  iii.  «0,  1st  ed.). 

Some  wealthy  Catholics,  in  the  assurance  that 
jhey  have  identified  at  length  the  genuine  spot, 
tare  recently  purchased,  at  an  exorbitant  price,  the 
(round  of  the  old  "caatrum  Arnoldi  "  (Kubtibth), 
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and  are  converting  it  into  one  of  thuir  "liort 

places."  (See  more  fully  in  Mil.  Sacra,  July, 
I860,  p.  517.)  Hector  Zschokke  makes  it  evident 
enough,  that W micas  (NicopolLs),  at  the  foot  of  the 
mountains,  cannot  be  the  X.  T.  village  of  that 
name.  Dr.  Sepp,  though  a  Catholic,  rejects  this 
claim  in  behalf  of  Kub<i>»h,  and  insists  that  Km- 
maus must  l>e  at  KuUaiitli,  four  miles  from  Jeru- 
salem, on  the  rout;  from  ll  imUh  (./. ■rut  lUm  u. 
dm  l.til.  /.  iW,  i.  ,V2>.  .So  Kw.dd,  tusc/i.  d.  I'olktt 
/sr.  \i.  t;7.'>  f.  The  Rev.  George  Williams  (art. 
/:'nim<ius  hi  Smith's  I/irt.  »/'  <1<  •  »;r.,  and  J  <  turn, 
of  Class,  and  Sucr.  Phil,  iv.  2  ;2-2ii7)  fixes  tltt 
site  of  Kmmaus  at  Karat  <l-  Emb,  from  two  to 
three  hours  distant  from  Jerusalem  on  the  road  to 
Julia.  Dr.  Thomson  (I, awl  and  Book;  ii.  307  f., 
7>40)  inclines  to  this  new.  —  In  a  uJcauic  region 
like  Judaia  wann  springs  mL'ht  be  exjpected  to 
exist  for  a  time,  and  then  to  disappear.  The  Km- 
maus of  the  X.  T.  (see  inqxirt  of  the  name  above) 
may  have  liecu  a  place  of  this  description,  the  site 
of  which  is.uow  lost.  H. 

EM  MAUS.  or  NICOPOLIS  (  Euaao^: 
[Sin.  Anuaau,  Annaous,  etc. ;  in  |  1  Mace.  iii.  40, 
[Alex.  Ajuuaow,  -ouu:]  'Anuaovs,  Joseph. 
//.  ./.  ii.  20,  §  4:  [Kmmauin,  Aimnanm\),  a  town 
in  the  plain  of  Philistia,  at  the  foot  of  the  mount- 
ains of  Judah,  22  Roman  miles  from  Jerusalem, 
and  10  from  Lydda  (/tin.  Ilinos. ;  Reland,  p.  309). 
The  name  does  not  occur  in  the  ().  T. ;  but  th< 
town  rose  to  importance  during  the  later  history 
of  the  Jews,  and  was  a  place  of  note  in  the  ware 
of  the  Asmoncans.  It  was  fortified  by  Racchides, 
the  general  of  Antiochus  Kpiphanes,  when  he  wai 
engaged  in  the  war  with  Jonathan  Maccnhseui 
(Joseph.  Ant.  xiii.  1,  §8;  1  Mace.  ix.  MM.  It  wat 
in  the  plain  l*side  this  city  that  Judas  Maccahieus 
so  signally  defeated  the  Syrians  with  a  mere  hand- 
ful of  men,  as  related  in  1  Mace.  iii.  57.  iv.  3,  Ac. 
Under  the  Romans  Kmmaus  became  the  capital  of 
a  toparchy  (Joseph.  B.  J.  iii.  3,  §  •">:  Plin.  v.  14). 
It  was  burne<l  by  the  Roman  genend  Varus  aloul 
A.  D.  4.  In  the  3d  century  (about  a.  o.  220)  it  was 
rebuilt  through  the  exertions  of  Julius  African!!*, 
the  well -known  Christian  writer;  and  then  received 
the  name  Xicopolis.  Eusebius  ami  Jerome  fre- 
quently refer  to  it  in  defining  the  positions  of 
iK'ighlwring  towns  and  villages  ( t'hran.  Pat.  ad 
a.  r.  223;  Reland,  p.  751)).  Eirly  writers  men- 
tion a  fountain  nt  Emmaus.  famous  far  and  wide 
for  its  healing  virtues;  the  cause  of  this  Theophanes 
ascrilics  to  the  fact  that  our  l»rd  on  one  occasion 
washed  his  feet  in  it  (Claim.  41).  The  Crusader* 
confounded  Emmaus  with  a  small  fortress  furthei 
south,  on  the  Jerusalem  road  now  called  L-itro* 
(Will.  Tyr.  Hist.  vii.  24).  A  small  miserable  ul- 
lage called  'Arnicas  still  occupies  the  s  tc  of  the  an 
cient  city.  It  stands  on  the  western  ibclivity  of  s 
low  hill,  and  contains  the  ruins  of  an  old  church. 
The  name  Kmmaus  was  also  Nirne  by  a  village  of 
Galilee  close  to  TnVrias:  probably  the  ancient 
11a m m atm,  t.  e.  hot  springs  -of  wliich  name  Em 
maus  wis  but  a  corruption.  The  hot  springs  still 
remained  in  the  time  of  Josephus,  and  ;u-e  men 
ti-»ne*l  by  him  as  giving  its  name  to  the  plact 
(B.  J  u.  1.  §  3;  Ant.  xviii.  2,  §  3). 

J.  L.  P. 

EM'MER  CEum^p:  [Vat.  Emjj/)0  Semmm)t 
1  Esdr.  ix.  21.     [I  mm  Kit.] 

EM'MOR  (Rec.  Text  with  K,  Fnu6p\  I  achm 
[Tisch.  and  Treg.J  with  A  11  C  l»  Land  Sta.l 
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ENABLED 


'EftwAp:  Emmor),  the  Either  of  Sycheni  (Acts  vii. 
16).  [Hamoil] 

•ENABLED  translates  (A.  V.>  ivlwapdr- 

ram  (I  Tim.  i.  J2):  "  I  thank  Christ  Jesus  our 
Lord,  who  hath  twibUU  me,"  Ac,  I.  t.,  as  the 
Greek  construction  shows,  qualified  me,  or  made 
me  able,  so  as  to  be  fitted  for  the  apostolic  work. 
This  is  an  older  sense  of  "enabled,"'  like  the  Trench 
habilltr.  Sec  Kastwuod  and  Wright's  BihU  W 
Book;  p.  IT  J.  H. 

•  ENA'JIM   (more    correctly    Exayim  - 

C,5S-?)  is  the  marginal  reading  of  the  A.  V.  for 


ENCAMPMENT 


"an  ojien  place"  in  the  text  (Gen.  xxxviii.  14). 
Sec  next  article  below.  Modern  scholars  generally 
(Gescnius,  1  iirst,  Tuch,  Knobel,  Keil)  regard  the 
LXX.  as  right  here  (AiVdV),  and  understand  that 
Tamar  placed  herself  "at  the  gate  (opening)  of 
Knajirn,"  situated  "on  the  way  to  Timnath." 
The  same  word  recurs  in  ver.  21,  where  the  A.  V. 
has  "openly,"  but  the  proper  name  is  more  appro- 
priate there,  if  not  absolutely  required.  (See  .Mr. 
Wright's  ttuok  <f  (Itntsu  in  I/tbrcw,  p.  100. )  The 

dual  endings  C"  and  C"  are  interchangeable 
(Gesen.  Ihb.  dr.  §  88,  Rem.  1),  so  that  this  Kna- 
jirn and  Knam  in  Josh.  xv.  34  may  be  and  no 
doubt  arc  the  same.  if. 


E'NAM  (with  the  article,  C3^n  =  0,t  MU 
tyring,  Gesen.  77/ fj.  p.  1019  a:  MeuoW;  [Vat. 

Alex.  Hvaup;  [Comp.  Aid.  Hudtfi  :J 
Ennim),  one  of  the  cities  of  Judah  in  the  Shtj\lnh 
or  lowland  (Josh.  xv.  ;J4).  From  its  mention  with 
towns  (Jannuth  and  Kshtaol,  for  instance)  which 
are  known  to  have  been  near  Timnath,  this  is  very 
probably  the  place  in  the  "doorway"  of  which 
Tamar  sat  before  her  interview  with  her  father-in- 
bw  (Gen.  xxxviii.  14).    In  the  A.  V.  the  words 

Pethach  enayim  (2N3S3?  HPE)  are  not  taken  as 
a  proper  name,  but  are  rendered  "  an  open  place," 
lit.  "  the  doorway  of  Enaymi,"  or  the  double  spring, 
»  translation  adopted  by  the  LXX.  (toTi  nv\ait 
AiVdV)  and  now  generally.  In  Josh.  xv.  34,  for 
"  Tappuah  and  Klatn,"  the  Peshito  has  "  l'athtich- 
Elam,"  which  support*  the  identification  suggested 
above.    [Ai.\.]  G. 

E'NAN  (]3*j?  [rich  in  fountains]  :  AiVdV: 
Enan).  Ahira  ben-Knan  was  "prince"  of  the 
tribe  of  Naphtalt  nt  the  time  of  the  numl>ering  of 
jirael  in  the  wilderness  of  Sinai  (Xum.  i.  15,  lii. 
W,vii.  78,83,  x.  27]). 

ENASTBUS  ('Evdetflos;  [Vat.  -*„-:]  Eli- 
•t*6),  1  Esdr.  ix.  34.  [Kuasiiiu.] 

ENCAMPMENT  (naHC,  mnchinth,  in  all 

places  except  2  K.  vi.  8,  where  Tf\SHF\t  taduimth, 
is  oted).  The  word  primarily  denoted  the  resting- 
place  of  an  army  or  company  of  travellers  at  night" 
(Kx.  xvi.  13;  Gen.  xxxii.  21),  and  was  hence  ap- 
plied to  the  army  or  caravan  when  on  its  march 
(Kx.  xiv.  10;  Josh.  x.  5,  xi.  4;  Gen.  xxxii.  7,  8). 
Among  nomadic  tribes  war  never  attained  to  the 
lignity  of  a  science,  and  their  encampments  were 
consequently  devoid  of  all  the  appliances  of  more 
systematic  warfare.  The  description  of  the  can  in 
of  tie  Israelites,  on  their  march  from  Egypt  (Num. 


ii..  iii.),  supplies  the  greatest  amount  of  u. forma- 
tion on  the  subject:  whatever  else  may  be  gleaned 
is  from  scattered  hints.    The  tabernacle,  corre- 
sponding to  the  chieftain's  tent  of  an  ordinary  en- 
campment, was  placed  in  the  centre,  and  around 
and  facing  it  (Xum.  ii.  2)/>  arranged  in  four  grand 
divisions,  corresponding  to  the  four  points  of  the 
compass,  lay  the  host  of  Israel,  according  to  their 
standards  (Num.  i.  52,  ii.  2).    On  tlie  east  the 
post  of  honor  was  assigned  to  the  tribe  of  Judah, 
and  round  its  standard  rallied  the  tribes  of  Issachar 
and  Zebalun,  descendants  of  the  sons  of  Leah.  ( Jn 
the  south  lay  Keul>en  and  Simeon,  the  representa- 
tives of  Leah,  and  the  children  of  Gad,  the  son 
of  her  handmaid.    Kachel  s  descendants  were  en- 
camped on  the  western  side  of  the  tabernacle,  the 
chief  place  l.eing  assigned  to  the  tribe  of  Kphraim. 
To  this  position  of  Kphraim,  Manasseh,  and  Uen- 
jamin,  allusions  are  made  iu  Judg.  v.  14,  and  P*. 
lxxx.  2.    On  tlie  north  were  the  tribes  of  Dan  and 
Naphtali,  the  children  of  Hilhah,  and  the  tribe  of 
Aaher,  Gad's  younger  brother.    All  these  were  en- 
camped around  their  standards,  each  according  to 
the  ensign  of  the  house  of  his  fathers.     In  tlie 
centre,  round  the  tal>ernacle,  and  with  no  standard 
but  the  cloudy  or  fiery  pillar  wtiich  rested  over  it, 
were  the  tents  of  the  priests  and  l>evite*.  Hie 
former,  with  Moses  and  Aaron  at  their  head,  were 
encamped  on  the  eastern  side.    On  the  south  were 
the  Kohathites,  who  had  charge  of  tlie  ark,  the 
table  of  shewbread,  the  altars  and  vessels  of  the 
sanctuary.    The  Gershonites  were  on  tlie  west,  and 
when  on  the  march  carried  the  tabernacle  and  iu 
lighter  furniture;  while  the  Meraritea,  who  were 
encamped  on  the  north,  had  charge  of  its  heavier 
appurtenances.     The  order  of  encampment  was 
preserved  on  the  march  (Num.  ii.  17),  the  signal 
for  which  was  given  by  a  blast  of  the  two  silver 
trumpets  (Xum.  x.  5).    The  details  of  this  account 
supply  l^rof.  Blunt  with  some  striking  illustrations 
of  the  undesigned  coincidences  of  the  books  of 
Moses  (CruJts.  Cwncid.  pp.  75-80). 

In  this  description  of  the  order  of  the  encamp- 
ment no  mention  is  made  of  sentinels,  who,  it  is 
reasonablo  to  suppose,  were  placed  at  the  gates 
(Ex.  xxxii.  26,  27)  in  the  four  quarters  of  the 
camp.  This  was  evidently  the  case  in  tlie  camp 
of  the  Levites  (comp.  1  Chr.  ix.  18,  24;  2  Chr. 
xxxi.  2). 

The  sanitary  regulations  of  tlie  cimp  of  the 
Israelites  were  enacted  for  the  twofold  purpose  of 
preserving  the  health  of  the  vast  multitude  and  the 
purity  of  tlie  camp  as  the  dwelling-place  of  God 
(Xum.  v.  3;  Deut.  xxiii.  14).  With  this  object 
the  dead  were  buried  without  the  camp  (I^ev.  x.  4. 
5) ;  lejKTs  were  excluded  till  their  leprosy  departed 
from  them  (I-cv.  xiii.  40,  xiv.  3;  Num.  xii.  14, 
15),  as  were  all  who  were  visited  with  loathsome 
diseases  (lev.  xiv.  3).  All  who  were  defiled  by 
contact  with  the  dead,  whether  these  were  slain  in 
battle  or  not,  were  kept  without  the  camp  for  seven 
days  (Num.  xxxi.  19).  Captives  taken  in  war  were 
compelled  to  remain  for  a  while  outside  (Num. 
xxxi.  19;  Josh.  vi.  23).  The  ashes  from  the  «ac- 
rifices  were  poured  out  without  tlie  camp  at  an  ap 
pointed  place,  whither  all  uncleanneas  was  removed 
1  (Deut.  xxiii.  10,  12),  and  where  the  entrails,  ski  as 
horns,  Ac,  and  all  that  was  not  offered  in  ma 


•  Whence  EVH  m3H  ('hin'th  AayyJm),  "  the  j  *  The  form  of  the  encampment  was  evidently  oil 
»mplnjf  time  of  day,"  i  #  the  evening,  JuOg.  xix.  S.  I  cul*r>  *nd  not  square,  ae  it  is  generally  rep 
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rifloe  were  burnt  (Lev.  ir.  11,  12,  vi   U,  viii. 

m 

The  execution  of  criminals  took  place  without 
the  camp  (Lev.  xxiv.  14;  Num.  xv.  35,  3<i;  Josh, 
vii.  24),  as  did  the  burning  of  the  young  bullock 
for  the  sin-offering  (Ixv.  iv.  12).  These  circum- 
stances combined  explain  Heb.  xiii.  12,  and  John 

xix.  17,  20. 

The  encampment  of  the  Israelites  in  the  desert 
left  its  traces  in  their  subsequent  history.  The 
temple,  so  late  as  the  time  of  Mezckiah,  was  still 
"the  camp  of  Jehovah"  (2  Chr.  xxxi.  2;  cf.  Ps. 
Ixxviii.  28);  and  the  multitudes  who  flocked  to 
David  were  "  a  great  camp,  like  the  camp  of  God  " 
(1  Chr.  xii.  22). 

High  ground  appears  to  have  l»een  uniformly 
selected  for  the  position  of  a  camp,  whether  it  were 
on  a  hill  or  mountain  side,  or  in  an  inaccessible 
pass  (Judg.  vii.  1, 8).  So,  in  Judg.  x.  17,  the  Am- 
monites encamped  in  Gilead,  while  Israel  pitched 
in  Mizpeli.  The  very  names  are  significant.  'Hie 
camps  of  Saul  and  the  Philistines  were  alternately 
in  Gibeah,  the  "  height "  of  Henjamin,  and  tlie  pass 
of  Mich  mash  (1  Sam.  xiii.  2,  3,  10,  2.1).  When 
Goliath  defied  the  host  of  Israel,  the  contending 
armies  were  encamped  on  hills  on  either  side  of  the 
valley  of  FJah  (1  Sam.  xvii.  3);  and  in  the  fatal 
battle  of  Gilhoa  Saul's  position  on  the  mountain 
was  stormed  by  the  Philistines  who  had  pitched  in 
Shunem  (1  Sam.  xxviii.  4),  on  the  other  side  of  the 
valley  of  Jezrecl.  The  carelessness  of  the  Midian- 
ites  in  encamping  in  the  plain  exposed  them  to  the 
night  surprise  by  Gideon,  and  resulted  in  their  con- 
sequent discomfiture  (Judg.  vi.  33,  vii.  8,  12).  But 
another  important  consideration  in  fixing  upon  a 
position  for  a  camp  was  the  propinquity  of  water; 
hence  it  is  found  that  in  most  instances  camps 
were  pitched  near  a  spring  or  well  (Judg.  vii.  1 ;  1 
Mace.  ix.  33).  The  Israelites  at  Mount  Gilboa 
pitched  by  the  fountain  in  Jczreel  (1  Sam.  xxix. 
1),  while  the  Philistines  encamped  at  Aphek,  the 
name  of  which  indicates  the  existence  of  a  stream 
of  water  in  the  neighborhood,  which  rendered  it  a 
favorite  place  of  encampment  (1  Sam.  ir.  1 ;  1  K. 

xx.  2fi;  2  K.  xiii.  17).  In  his  pursuit  of  the 
Amalckites,  David  halted  his  men  by  the  brook 
Besor,  and  there  left  a  detachment  with  the  camp 
furniture  (1  Sam.  xxx.  9).  One  of  Joshua's  de- 
cisive engagements  with  the  nations  of  Canaan  was 
fought  at  the  waters  of  Merom,  where  he  surprised 
the  confederate  camp  (Josh.  xi.  5,  7:  comp.  Judg. 
v.  19,  21).  Gideon,  liefore  attacking  the  Midian- 
ites,  encamped  beside  the  well  of  Harod  (Judg.  vii. 
1 ),  and  it  was  to  draw  water  from  the  well  at  Beth- 
lehem that  David's  three  mighty  men  cut  their  way 
through  the  host  of  the  Philistines  (2  Sam.  xxiii. 
16). 

The  camp  was  surrounded  by  the  nb^Q,  ma'- 
adlih  (1  Sam.  xvii.  20),  or  b]!!70,  nm'qal  (1  Sam. 


ixvi.  5,  7),  which  some,  and  Thenius  among  them, 
explain  as  an  earthwork  thrown  up  round  the  en- 
rampmeut,  others  as  the  barrier  formed  by  the 
baggage-wagons.  The  etymology  of  the  word 
points  merely  to  the  circular  shape  of  the  inclosure 
'ormed  by  the  tents  of  the  soldiers  pitched  around  , 
their  chief,  whose  spear  marked  his  resiing-place , 
\1  Sam.  xxvi.  5,  7),  and  it  might  with  propriety 
oe  used  in  either  of  the  above  senses,  according  as 
the  camp  was  fixed  or  temporary.  We  know  that, 
n  the  ease  of  a  siege,  the  attacking  army,  if  pos- 
4ble,  surrounded  the  place  attacked  (1  Mace.  xiii. 
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43),  j.nd  drew  about  it  a  line  of  circnaT.ultAloo 

(P*;.  2  K.  xxv.  1),  which  was  marked  by 

a  breastwork  of  earth  m'tilldh,  Is.  lxii 

10;  nY;b,  Ez.  xxi.  27  (22);  comp.  Job 

xix.  12),  for  the  double  purpose  of  preventing  the 
escape  of  the  besieged  and  of  protecting  the  be- 
siegers from  their  sallies."  But  there  was  not  so 
much  need  of  a  formal  intreuchment,  as  but  few 
instances  occur  in  which  engagements  were  fought 
in  the  camps  themselves,  and  these  only  when  the 
attack  was  made  at  night.  Gideon'?  cxpedit:ou 
against  the  Midianites  took  place  in  the  early  morn- 
ing (.ludg.  vii.  10),  the  time  selected  by  Saul  for 
his  attack  upon  X  abash  (1  Sam.  xi.  11),  and  ly 
David  for  surprising  the  Amalckites  (1  Sam.  xxx. 
17;  comp.  Judg.  ix.  33).    To  guard  against  these 

night  attacks,  sentinels  (D*"lQ^tF,  ahum'rtm)  were 

posted  (Judg.  vii.  10;  1  Mace.  xii.  27)  round  the 
camp,  and  the  neglect  of  this  precaution  by  Zehah 
and  Zalmunna  probably  led  to  their  capture  by 
Gideon  and  the  ultimate  defeat  of  their  army  (Judg. 
vii.  19). 

The  valley  which  separated  the  hostile  camps  was 

generally  selected  as  the  fighting  ground 
Mult/i,  "the  battle-field"  (I  Sam.  iv.  2,  xiv.  15; 
2  Sam.  xviii.  G),  upon  which  the  contest  was  de- 
cided, and  hence  the  valleys  of  Palestine  have 
played  so  conspicuous  a  part  in  its  history  (Josh, 
viif.  13;  Judg.  vi.  33;  2  Sam.  v.  22,  viii.  13,  4c.). 
When  the  fighting  men  went  forth  to  the  place  of 

marshalling  (H^nya,  m't'drdcah,  1  Sam.  xvii 

20),  a  detachment  was  left  to  protect  the  camp  and 
baggage  (1  San),  xvii.  22,  xxx.  24).  The  beasts 
of  burden  were  probably  tethered  to  the  tent  pegs 
(2  K.  vii.  10;  Zech.  xiv.  15). 

The  nSHjp,  machdneh,  or  movuble  encamp- 
ment, is  distinguished  from  the  22S,  vutltttdb,  or 

2*2?,  n'ittb  (2  Sam.  xxiii.  14;  1  Chr.  xi.  16), 
which  appear  to  have  been  standing  camps,  likt 
those  which  Jchoshaphat  established  throngbout 
Judah  (2  Chr.  xvii.  2),  or  advanced  posts  in  an 
enemy's  country  (1  Sam.  xiii.  17;  2  Sam.  viii.  6), 
from  which  skirmishing  parties  made  their  preda- 
tory excursions  and  ravaged  the  crops.  It  was  in 
resisting  one  of  these  expeditions  that  Sham  man 
won  himself  a  name  among  David's  heroes  (2  Sam. 
xxiii.  12).    Mac/ninth  is  still  further  distinguished 

from  "I73!?»  m*6*<*iri  "a  fortress"  or  "walled 

town  "  (Xum.  xiii.  19). 

Camps  left  behind  them  a  memorial  in  the  naois 
of  the  place  where  they  were  situated,  as  among 
ourselves  (cf.  Cltt$ttr,  (JnintdioUcr,  Jtc.).  Ma- 
haneh-Dan  (Judg.  xiii.  25)  was  so  railed  from  the 
encampment  of  the  Danites  mentioned  in  Judg. 
xviii.  12.  [Maiiaxaim.J  The  more  important 
camps  at  Gilgal  (Josh.  v.  10,  ix.  0)  and  Shiloh 
(Josh,  xviii.  9;  Judg.  xxi.  12,  19)  left  no  such  im- 
press; the  military  traditions  of  these  places  were 

a  The  Chaldre  renders  J"w2  j?Q  (1  Sam.  xvii.  20 
and  ps^  (2  K.  xxr.  1)  by  the  same  wwd,  D^p""1J 
or  NttHp"]?,  the  Qreek  X" 
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734  ENCHANTMENTS 

sclipsol  by  the  greater  splendor  of  the  religious 
associations  which  surrounded  tnem. 

W.  A.  W. 

ENCHANTMENTS.       1.    C'lpb,  or 

D*t2n^,  Ex.  vii.  11,  22,  viii.  7:  (papnaxlai,  LXX. 
(Grotiiu  compares  the  word  witli  tlie  Greek  A*tb/); 
ioc ret  arts,  from  to  cover;  though  others  in- 

correctly connect  it  with  t^WS,  a  flame,  or  the 
glittering  blade  of  a  sword,  as  though  it  implied  a 
lort  of  dazzling  cheironomy  which  deceives  specta- 
tors. Several  versions  render  the  word  by  *•  whis- 
perings," insusurratumes,  but  it  seems  to  be  a  more 
general  word,  and  hence  is  used  of  the  various 
means  (some  of  them  no  doubt  of  a  quasi-scien- 
tific character)  by  which  the  Egyptian  C'hartum- 
p'im  imposed  on  the  credulity  of  rharaoh. 

2.  E^CB72  :  (pap^iaxt'iai,  tpipnatca,  LXX.  (2 
K.  ix.  22;  Mic  v.  12;  Nah.  Hi.  4):  tenrflcia,  malt- 
Jicia,  Vulg.;  "  inaleficaj  artcs,"  *' prceatigire," 
"muttered  spells."  Hence  it  is  sometimes  ren- 
dered by  iwaothai,  as  in  Is.  xlvii. !),  12.  The  belief 
in  the  power  of  certain  formulae  was  universal  in 
the  ancient  world.  Thus  there  were  carmina  to 
evoke  the  tutelary  gods  out  of  a  city  (Macrob.  Sa- 
turnul.  iii.  9),  others  to  devote  hostile  armies  (it/.), 
others  to  raise  the  dead  (Maimon.  de  Idol.  xi.  15; 
Senec.  iKilip.  547),  or  bind  the  gods  (ttff/iol  8fwv) 
and  men  (.-Each.  Fur.  331),  and  even  influence  the 
heavenly  bodies  (Ov.  Mel.  vii.  207  ft,  xii.  263; 
"Te  quoque  Luna  traho,"  Virg.  F.cl.  viii.,  Alh.  iv. 
489;  Hor.  A/**/,  v.  to).  They  were  a  recognized 
part  of  ancient  medicine,  even  among  the  Jews, 
wlw  regarded  certain  sentences  of  the  Law  as  effica- 
cious in  healing.  The  Greeks  used  them  as  one 
•>{  the  five  chief  resources  of  pharmacy  (Pind. 
Fifth,  iii.  8,  9;  Soph.  Aj.  582),  especially  in  obstet- 
rics (Plat.  Thcrt.  p.  145)  and  mental  dfoases 
(Galen  de  Snnit'it.  tuemla,  i.  8).  Homer  mentions 
tl)em  as  used  to  check  the  flow  of  blood  ( Od.  xix. 
456),  and  t'ato  even  gives  a  charm  to  cure  a  dis- 
jointed limb  (de  lie  Rust.  100;  cf.  Plin.  //.  N. 
txviii.  2).  Tlie  belief  in  charms  is  still  all  but 
universal  in  uncivilized  nations;  see  Lane's  .Hod. 
Egypt,  i.  300,  306,  Ac,  ii.  177,  Ac.;  Ileeckman's 
Voyage  to  Borneo,  ch.  ii.;  MeroUer's  Congo  in 
Pinkerton's  Voyages,  xvi.  221,  273;  Hue's  China, 
\.  223,  ii.  326;  Taylors  jvYw  Zealand,  and  Liv- 
ingstone's Africa,  passim,  Ac;  and  hundreds  of 
•uch  remedies  still  exist,  and  are  considered  effica- 
cious among  the  uneducated. 

3.  Ctrnb,  Eccl.  x.  11:  )iBvpion6s,  LXX.; 

from  ^n^>    This  vrord  is  especially  used  of  the 

•harming  of  serpents,  Jer.  viii.  17  (cf.  Ps.  lviii.  5; 
Ecclus.  xii.  13;  Ecd.  x.  11;  Luc.  ix.  891  —  a  par- 
allel to  "cantando  rumpitur  anguis,"  and  "  Viper- 
eas  rumpo  verbis  et  carmine  fauces,"  Ov.  Met.  1. 
c).  Maimonides  (de  Idol.  xi.  2)  expressly  defines 
an  enchanter  as  one  "  who  uses  strange  and  mean- 
ingless words,  by  which  he  imposes  on  the  folly  of 
he  credulous.  They  say,  for  instance,  that  if  one 
itter  the  wurds  before  a  serpent  or  scorpion  it  will 
do  no  harm"  (Carpzov,  Anitot.  in  Godtcynum,  i». 
!  1 ).  An  account  of  the  Marsi  who  excelled  in  this 
»rt  is  given  bv  Augustin  (ad  Gen.  ix.  28),  and  of 
h*  Psylli  by  Arnobius  {ad  Xat.  ii.  32);  and  they 
ue  aT'tded  to  by  a  boat  of  other  authorities  (Plin. 
ni.  2,  xxviii.  6;  .Elian,  //.  A.  i.  57;  Virg.  j£n. 
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vii.  750;  Sil.  llal.  viii.  495.  The/  were  cafle4 
'OipioSiwKrai)-  The  secret  is  still  understood  it 
the  East  (Ijuic,  ii.  106). 

4.  Tlie  word  C^tTrD  is  used  of  the  enchant- 
ments sought  by  Balaam,  Num.  xxiv.  1.  It  prop- 
erly alludes  to  ophiomancy,  but  in  this  place  has 
a  general  meaning  of  endeavoring  to  gain  omens 
(*ls  ffvvdrrnaiy  rots  oiwyoti,  LXX.). 

5.  *^2n  is  used  for  magic,  Is.  xlvii.  9,  12.  It 

comes  from  "^SH,  to  bintl  (cf.  naraliv,  0a(7KuIn*, 
bannen),  and  means  generally  the  process  of  ac- 
quiring power  over  some  distant  object  or  person : 
but  this  word  seems  also  to  have  been  sometimes 
used  expressly  of  serpent-charmers,  for  11.  Sol. 

Jarchi  on  Deut.  xviii.  11,  defines  the  "T2n  "^"TT 
to  be  one  "  who  congregates  serpent*  and  scorpion* 
into  oue  place." 

Any  resort  to  these  methods  of  imposture  was 
strictly  forbidden  in  Scripture  (Lev.  xix.  26;  Is- 
xlvii.  9,  Ac.),  but  to  eradicate  the  tendency  is  al- 
most impossible  (2  K.  xvii.  17;  2  Chr.  xxxiii.  6), 
and  we  find  it  still  flourishing  at  the  Christian  era 
(Acts  xiii.  6,  8,  viii.  9,  11,  yonrtla;  Gal.  v.  20 
Kev.  ix.  21). 

The  chief  sacramenla  damoniaca  were  a  rod,  a 
magic  circle,  dragon's  eggs,  certain  herbs,  or  44  in- 
sane roots,"  like  the  henbane,  Ac.  The  fancy  of 
poets,  both  ancient  and  modern,  haa  been  exerted 
in  giving  lists  of  them  (Ovid  and  Hor.  IL  cc. ; 
Shakespeare's  Macbeth,  Act  iv.  1 ;  Kirke  White's 
Gondoline;  Southey's  Curse  of  Kehnna,  Cant, 
iv.  Ac.).    [Amulets;  Divination;  Magic] 

Y.  W.  K. 

EN-DOR'  [or  Esi'dob  (A.  V.)]  (tV^?  [  -« 

Ps.  Ixxxiii.,  ^^1^^]=  spring  of  Dor  [I  e.  Labi- 
tation] :  'A«fo«p;  [in  1  Sam.,  Vat  AtKSctp;  Comp. 
'Lvlwp;  in  Josh.,  I  AX.  otn.:]  Endor),  a  place 

which,  wiUi  its  "daughter-towns"  (fTO^).  was 
in  the  territory  of  Issachar,  and  yet  possessed  bj 
Manasseh  (Josh.  xvii.  11 ).  This  was  the  case  with 
five  other  places  which  lay  partly  in  Asher,  partly 
in  Issachar,  and  seem  to  have  formed  a  kind  of 
district  of  their  own  called  "  the  three,  or  the  triple, 
Xtplitth." 

Endor  was  long  held  in  memory  by  the  Jewish 
[*ople  as  connected  with  the  great  victory  over 
Sisera  aud  Jabin.  Taanach,  Megiddo,  and  the  tor- 
rent K  is  lion  all  witnessed  the  discomfiture  of  the 
huge  host,  but  it  was  emphatically  to  Endor  that 
the  tradition  of  tlie  death  of  the  two  chiefs  at- 
tached itself  (Ps.  lxxxiii.  9,  10).  Possibly  it  was 
some  recollection  of  this,  some  fame  of  sanctity  or 
good  omen  in  Endor,  which  drew  tlie  unhappy  Sau'. 
thither  on  the  eve  of  his  hut  engagement  with  an 
enemy  no  less  hatcfid  and  no  less  destructive  than 
the  Midianites  (I  Sam.  xxviii.  7).  Endor  is  not 
again  mentioned  in  the  Scriptures;  but  it  was 
known  to  Eusebius,  who  describes  it  as  a  large  vil- 
lage 4  miles  S.  of  Tabor.  Here  to  the  north  of 
Jebel  Duhy  (the  "  Utile  Hermon"  of  travellers), 
the  name  still  lingers,  attached  to  a  considerablr 
but  now  deserted  village.  The  rock  of  the  mount- 
ain, on  tlie  slope  of  which  AWiir  stands,  is  hol- 
lowed into  caves,  one  of  which  may  well  have  beer 
the  scene  of  tlie  incantation  of  the  witch  (Van  & 
Velde,  ii.  383;  Kob.  ii.  360;  Stanley,  p.  345).  Tht 
distance  from  the  slopes  of  Gilboa  to  Endor  is  7  m 
I  8  miles,  over  difficult  ground.  u- 
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•  Endor  had  its  name  evidently  from  a  spring 
which  made  the  place  habitable  (Sim.  Ononvut.  p. 
tJfi ) ;  and  it  U  found  that  one  of  the  cares  there  ha* 
now  "  a  little  spring  in  it,  the  water  from  which 
runs  down  the  hill;  the  supply  is  small,  but  is  sai<l 
to  be  unfailing"  (Porter  s  /I'tmlb.  ii.  358).  For 
the  striking  manner  in  which  the  position  of  tn- 
dbr,  and  various  customs  of  the  people  at  present 
illustrate  the  account  of  Saul  s  visit  to  the  necro- 
mancer, see  Thomson's  lsxnd  and  Book,  ii.  161. 
As  to  the  nature  of  that  transaction,  see  Mac.ic. 

II. 

•  ENDOW  (from  <los,  a  dowry)  means  in  Ex. 
nii.  10  to  furnish  with  a  dower  or  marriage-i»or- 
tion,  though  the  expression  there  does  not  so  much 
translate  as  explain  the  Hebrew.  This  of  course 
is  the  meaning  also  in  the  marriage  service  of  the 
English  Church,  "  Witli  all  my  worldly  goods  I 
thee  endow."  "  Kndue,"  a  ditrerent  form  only,  has 
this  sense  in  Gen.  xxx.  '20.  H. 

•ENDUE.  [Endow.] 

•  E'NEAS.  [.Eskas.j 

EN-EGLATM  {^}TVT>  =  1***9  °f 
too  htiftrs:  'ErayuWiifil  [Vat.  Alex.  Evaya- 
\«tH']  EntjiUim),  a  place  named  only  by  Exekicl 
(xlvii.  10),  apparently  as  on  the  Dead  Sea;  but 
whether  near  to  or  far  from  En-gedi,  on  Uie  west  or 
east  side  of  the  Sea,  it  is  ini[*>ssible  to  ascertain 
from  the  text.  In  his  comment  on  the  passage, 
Jerome  locates  it  at  the  embouchure  of  the  Jordan; 
but  this  is  not  supported  by  other  evidence,  Ry 
tome  ((.  g.  Gesenius,  The*,  p.  1010)  it  is  Uiought 
to  be  identical  with  E*.laim,  but  the  two  words 
ue  different,  En-eglaim  containing  the  -4 in,  which 
is  rarely  clianged  for  any  other  aspirate.  G. 

ENEMES'SAR  (E^fWapoj,  'Evtptinrip, 
[etc.:  Salmminir])  is  the  name  under  which 
Shalmaneser  appears  in  the  book  of  Tobit  (i.  2. 
[13,]  15,  Ac.),  This  l»o<>k  is  not  of  any  historical 
authority,  being  a  mere  work  of  imagination  com- 
posed probably  by  an  Alexandrian  .lew,  not  earlier 
than  n.  c.  300.  The  cliange  of  the  name  is  a  cor- 
ruption—  the  first  syllable  .S'W  being  dropped 
(compare  the  Rupalussor  of  Abydenvs,  which  n-j>- 
resents  iV'/bopoLwsar),  and  the  order  of  the  liquids 
m  and  n  being  reversed.  The  author  of  Tobit 
makes  Enemessar  lead  the  children  of  Israel  into 
captivity  (i.  2).  following  the  npputnt  narrative  of 
the  book  of  Kings  (2  K.  xvii.  3-<J,  xviii.  0-11). 
He  regards  Sennacherib  not  only  as  his  successor 
but  as  hb  son  (i.  lo),  for  which  he  ha*  probably  no 
authority  beyond  bis  own  simulations  upon  the 
text  of  Scripture.  As  Sennacherib  is  proved  by 
the  Assyrian  inscriptions  to  l>c  die  son  of  Sargon, 
no  weight  can  1«  properly  attached  to  the  historical 
statements  in  Tobit.  l*he  book  is,  in  the  fullest 
sense  of  the  word,  ajwyphut.  G.  R. 

ENE'NIUS  ('En,Mot  [(gen.  of  'Ekt,^?); 
Vat.  Aid.  'Elliot!  Alex.  Ernviov  (gen.  ?):]  Em~ 
manitu),  one  of  the  haulers  of  the  people  who  re- 
turned from  captivity  with  Zorol>al>el  (  I  Emir,  v. 
I).  There  is  no  name  corresponding  in  the  lists 
ti  Ezra  and  Xchemiah. 

ENOADDI  {tv  aiyia\ot%:  [Sin."  <v  EvyaZ- 
Vnt:  Comp.  iv  TML']  in  OuU$),  Ecclus.  xxiv. 
14.  [Ex-okdi.] 

EN-GAN'NIM  (S^T*  =  tf>* 
tens).    1.  A  city  in  the  low  country  of  Judah 
tamed  between  Zaaoah  and  Tappuah  (Josh.  xv.  34). 
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The  I  .XX.  in  this  place  is  so  different  from  the 
Hebrew  that  the  name  is  not  recognizable.  Vohj 
.En-Gannim, 

2.  A  city  on  the  border  of  Tssachar  (Josh,  xix 
21;  'U<&y  teal  Tofifidy;  Alex,  jjy  ravvifi.;  [<  omp. 
Aid.  'Zyynyylfi']  En-Gnnnim);  allotted  with  it* 
"suburbs"  to  the  Gcrshonite  Levites  (xxi.  20; 
rirjyjj  ypafindw.  En-Gnnnim).  These  notices 
contain  no  indication  of  the  position  of  En-ganuiui 
with  reference  to  any  known  place,  but  there  is 
great  probability  in  the  conjecture  of  Robinson  (ii. 
31.-))  that  it  is  identical  with  the  Ginaia  of  Jo- 
scphus  {Ant.  xx.  G,  §  1),  which  again,  there  can  I* 
little  doubt,  survives  in  the  modern  Jtnin,  the  first 
village  encountered  on  the  ascent  from  the  great 
plain  of  Esdraelon  into  the  hills  of  the  central 
country.  Jtnin  is  still  surrounded  by  the  "or- 
chards "  or  "  gardens  "  which  interpret  its  ancient 
name,  and  the  "  spring  "  is  to  this  day  the  charac- 
teristic object  in  the  place  (Rob.  ii.  315;  Stanley, 
p.  340,  note;  Van  de  Velde,  p.  350).  The  position 
of  Jtnin  is  also  in  striking  agreement  with  the  re- 
quirements of  Hcth-hag-Gan  (A.  V.  "the  garden- 
house;"  BaiOydr),  in  the  direction  of  which  Aha- 
ziah  fled  from  Jehu  (2  K.  ix.  27).  The  rough 
road  of  the  ascent  was  probably  too  much  for  bis 
chariot,  and,  keeping  the  more  level  ground,  he 
made  for  Megiddo,  where  he  died  (see  Stanley,  p. 
340). 

In  the  lists  of  Ievitical  cities  in  1  Chr.  vi.  Ankm 
is  substituted  for  En-gannim.  Possibly  it  is  merely 
a  contraction.  G. 

EN -GET)  I  (^T?  TV,  the  fountain  of  the  til: 
r>-ym^ff«]  'Eyya$Slt  'EryoM/,  [etc.:]  Arabic 
[En-gadJi]),  a  town  in  the 


wilderness  of  Judah  (Josh.  xv.  C2),  on  the  western 
shore  of  the  Dead  Sea  (Ez.  xlvii.  10).    Its  original 

name  was  Hazezon-Tamar  Op^p 
pruning  of  the  pulni),  doubtless,  as  Josephus  savs, 
on  account  of  the  palm  groves  which  surrounded 
it  (2  Chr.  xx.  2;  Ecclus.  xxiv.  14;  Joseph.  Ant. 
ix.  1,  §  2).  Some  doubt  seems  to  have  existed  in 
the  early  centuries  of  our  era  as  to  its  true  positici.. 
Stephanus  places  it  near  Sodom  (Steph.  R.  s.  v.); 
Jerome  at  the  south  end  of  tho  Dead  Sea  ( Comm. 
in  Ez.  xlvii.);  but  Josephus  more  correctly  at  the 
distance  of  300  stadia  from  Jerusalem  (.4»/.  ix.  I, 
§  2).  Its  site  is  now  well  known.  It  is  alwut  the 
middle  of  the  western  shore  of  the  lake.  Hen*  is 
a  rich  plain,  half  a  mile  square,  sloping  very  gently 
from  the  base  of  the  mountains  to  the  water,  ami 
shut  in  on  the  north  by  a  lofty  promontory.  Atmut 
a  mile  up  the  western  acclivity,  and  at  an  elevation 
of  some  400  feet  above  the  plain,  is  the  fountrin 
of  .4  in  July,  from  which  the  place  gets  its  nar.ie. 
The  water  is  sweet,  but  the  temperature  is  81° 
Fabr.  It  bursts  from  the  limestone  rock,  ar.d 
rushes  down  the  steep  descent,  fretted  by  many  a 
rugged  crag,  and  raining  its  spray  over  verdant 
Ijorders  of  acacia,  mimosa,  and  lotus.  On  reach- 
ing the  plain,  the  brook  crosses  it  in  nearly  a 
straight  lino  to  the  sea.  During  a  greater  part  of 
the  year,  however,  it  is  absorlied  in  the  thirsty  soil. 
Its  hanks  are  now  cultivated  by  a  few  families  of 
Arabs,  who  generally  pitch  their  tents  near  this 
spot.  The  soil  is  exceedingly  fertile,  and  in  such 
a  climate  it  might  be  made  to  produce  the  rarest 
fruits  of  tropical  climes.  Traces  of  the  old  city 
exist  upon  the  plain  ami  lower  declivity  of  the 
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mountain,  on  the  south  bank  of  the  brook.  They 
are  rude  and  uninteresting,  consisting  merely  of 
foundations  and  shapeles*  heaps  of  unhewn  stones. 
A  sketch  by  M.  Belly,  taken  from  the  fountain,  and 
embracing  the  plain  on  the  shore,  and  the  south- 
west border  of  tbc  Dead  Sea,  will  l*  found  in  the 
A  (Lis  of  Plates  to  De  Sauley's  Voyage,  pi.  viii. 
A  much  better  one  is  given  under  Ska.  tiik  Salt. 

The  history  of  En-gedi,  though  it  reaches  back 
nearly  40'K)  years,  may  be  told  in  a  few  sentences. 
It  was  immediately  after  an  assault  upon  the 
"Amorites,  that  dwelt  in  Hazezon-Tamar,"  that 
the  five  Mesopotamia^  kings  were  attacked  by  the 
rulers  of  the  plain  of  Sodom  ((Jen.  xiv.  7;  comp.  2 
dir.  xx.  2).  It  is  probable  that  the  fountain  was 
always  called  En-gedi,  and  that  the  ancient  town 
built  on  the  plain  below  it  got  in  time  the  same 
name.  Saul  was  told  that  David  was  in  the 
"  wilderness  of  En-gedi :  "and  he  took  "  3000  men, 
and  went  to  seek  David  and  his  men  upon  the 
rocks  of  the  ir/7//  gontt  "  (1  Sam.  xxiv.  1-4).  These 
animals  still  frequent  the  cliffs  above  and  around 
the  fountain ;  the  Arabs  call  them  Rolen.  At  a 
later  i>eriod  En-gedi  was  the  gathering-place  of  the 
Moabites  and  Ammonites  who  went  up  against 
Jerusalem,  and  fell  in  the  valley  of  Iierachah  (2 
Uhr.  xx.  2).  It  b>  remarkable  that  this  is  the  usual 
route  taken  in  the  present  day  by  such  predatory 
bands  from  Moab  as  make  incursions  into  Southern 
Palestine.  They  i«ss  round  the  southern  end  of 
I  he  Itead  S?a,  then  up  the  road  along  its  western 
shore  to  Ain  July,  and  thence  toward  Hebron, 
1'ekoa,  or  Jerusalem,  as  the  prospects  of  plunder 
seem  most  inviting. 

The  vineyards  of  En-gedi  were  celebrated  by 
Solomon  (Cant,  i.  14);  its  balsam  by  Josephus 
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(Ant,  ix.  1,  §  2),  and  iU  palms  by  TUny  —  «  Ed- 
gadda  oppidum  fuit,  secundum  ab  Hieroaolymia 
fertilitate  palmctorumque  netnoribus  "  (v.  17).  But 
vineyards  no  longer  clothe  the  mountain-side,  and 
neither  palm-tree  nor  UaUam  is  seen  on  the  plain. 
In  the  fourth  century  there  was  still  a  large  village 
at  En-gedi  (Onom.  s.  v.);  it  must  have  been 
abandoned  very  soon  afterwards,  for  there  is  no 
subsequent  reference  to  it  in  history,  nor  are  there 
any  traces  of  recent  habitation  (Porter's  Hamlbock, 
p.  242;  Kob.  i.  507).  There  is  a  curious  reference 
to  it  in  Mandevillc  (Early  Trav.  p.  179),  who  says 
that  the  district  between  Jericho  and  the  Dead  Sea 
is  "the  land  of  Dengadda"  (1'r.  d'  tnynikln),  and 
that  the  balm  trees  were  "still  called  vines  of 
Gady."  J.  L.  P. 

ENGINE,  a  term  exclusively  applied  to  military 

affairs  in  the  Bible.   The  Hebrew  f^^H  (2  Chr. 


xxvi.  15)  is  its  counterpart  in  etymological 
ing,  each  referring  to  the  ingenuity  (engine,  from 
ingenium)  displayed  in  the  contrivance.  The  en- 
gines to  which  the  term  is  npplied  in  2  Chr.  were 
designed  to  propel  various  missiles  from  the  walls 
of  a  licsieged  town:  one,  like  the  balista,  was  for 
stones,  consisting  prokahly  of  a  strong  spring  and 
a  tube  to  give  the  right  direction  to  the  stone; 
another,  like  the  catajmlla,  for  arrows,  an  enormous 
stationary  bow.  The  invention  of  these  is  assigned 
to  Uzziah's  time  —  a  statement  which  is  supported 
both  by  the  absence  of  such  contrivances  in  the 
representations  of  Egyptian  and  Assyrian  warfare, 
and  by  the  traditional  belief  that  the  hilista  was 
invented  in  Syria  (Pliny,  vii.  50).  Luther  gives 
brmtwehren,  i.  e.  "  parapets,"  as  the  meaning  of 
the  term.    Another  war-eugine,  with  which  the 


Hebrews  were  acquainted,  was  the  battering-ram, 

described  in  Ez.  xxvi.  9,  as  "HP,  lit.  a 

beating  of  that  which  ix  in  fnmt,  hence  a  ram  for 
striking  walls :  and  still  more  precisely  in  Ez.  iv.  2, 

xxi  22.  as  a  ram.  The  use  of  this  instrument 
was  well  known  l>oth  to  the  Egyptians  (Wilkinson, 
i.  ,i59)  and  the  Assyrians.  The  references  in  Eze- 
kiel  are  to  the  one  used  by  the  latter  people,  con- 
sisting of  a  high  and  stoutly  built  frame-work  on 
four  wheels,  covered  in  at  the  sides  in  order  to 
protect  the  men  moving  it,  and  armed  with  one  or 
two  pointed  wea|>ous.  Their  appearance  was  very 
lifferent  from  that  of  the  Poman  aries  with  which 
the  Jews  afterwards  became  acquainted  (Joseph. 
b  J.  iii.  7,  §  191.  No  notice  is  taken  of  the 
kstudo  or  the  vinea  (cf.  Ez.  xxvi.  9,  Vulg.)\  but  it 
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is  not  improbable  that  the  Hebrews  were  acquainted 

with  them  (cf.  Wilkinson,  i.  301).  The  marginal 
rendering  "  engines  of  shot"  (Jer.  vi.  6,  rxxii.  24; 
Ez.  xxvi.  8)  is  incorrect.  W.  I*  B. 


ENGRAVER.  The  term  C^P,  so 
latcd  in  the  A.  V.,  applies  broadly  to  any  artificer, 
whether  in  wood,  stone,  or  metal :  to  restrict  it  to 
the  engraver  in  Ex.  xxxv.  35,  xxxviii.  23,  is  Im- 
proper: a  similar  Latitude  must  be  given  to  lot 

term  P£12,  which  expresses  the  operation  of  the 
artificer:  in  Zech.  iii.  9,  ordinary  stone-cutting  is 
evidently  inteuded.    The  sjiecific  "description  of  an 

engraver  was  73$  t2T»n  (Ex.  xxviii.  U\  and 

his  chief  business  was  cutting  names  or  devices  oc 
rings  and  teals ;  the  only  notices  of  er  graving  an 
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is  connection  with  the  high- priest 'i  dress— the 
two  on yx -stones,  the  twelve  jewels,  and  the  initrc- 
plate  having  inscriptions  or.  them  (Ex.  xxviii.  11, 
91,  36).  The  previous  notices  of  signets  (Gen. 
xxxriii.  18,  xli.  42)  i'jiplj  engraving.  The  art  was 
widely  spread  throughout  the  nations  of  antiquity, 
particularly  among  the  Egyptians  (L>iod.  i.  78; 
Wilkinson,  iii.  3T3),  Uie  .Ethiopians  (Her.  vii.  69), 
and  the  Indiana  (Von  Bohlen,  Jndien,  ii.  122). 

\V.  L.  B. 

EN-HAD'DAH  (n^rrp?  =  *W,  or 
nrift  spring,  Gesen. :  AlfiaptK',  Alex.  nv  A83a: 
[FnJiatida]),  one  of  the  cities  on  the  border  of 
Issachar  named  next  to  En-gannim  (Josh.  xix.  21). 
Van  do  Veldc  (i.  315)  would  identify  it  with  A  in- 
//ami  on  the  western  aide  of  Carmcl,  and  about  2 
miles  only  from  the  sea.  [Sec  also  Thomson,  Isind 
and  B<>ok,  ii.  248.]  But  this  is  surely  out  of  the 
limits  of  the  tribe  of  Issachar,  and  rather  in  Asher 
or  Manasseh.  G. 

EN-HAK-KO'RE    [A.    V.  En-hakkore] 

V!?  =  tf'e  *pri*g  of  the  crier:  wiry^ 
rou  iwiita\ovntrou\  [Alex.  ewiKKriTot '■  f™*  into- 
cantis] ),  the  spring  which  burst  out  in  answer  to 
the  "cry"  of  Samson  after  his  exploit  with  the 
jaw-bone  (Judg.  xv.  19).    The  name  is  a  pun 

(bunded  on  the  word  in  Terse  18,  gikra  (K?f^, 
A.  V.  "  he  called  ").  The  word  MaiUsh,  which 
in  the  story  denotes  the  "  hollow  place  "  (literally, 
the  44  mortar")  in  the  jaw,  and  also  that  for  the 
u  jaw  "  itself,  Ltchi,  are  both  names  of  places.  Van 
ae  Velde  (. Memoir,  p.  313)  endeavors  to  identify 
Iiechi  with  TelULLekiyth  4  miles  N.  of  Beer-*hel>a, 
and  En-hakkore  with  the  large  spring  between  the 
Tell  and  Khewtlfrh.  But  SsunMin'i  adventures 
appear  to  have  been  confined  to  a  narrow  circle, 
and  there  is  no  ground  for  extending  them  to  a 
distance  of  some  30  miles  from  Gaza,  which  Lekigth 
is,  even  in  a  straight  line.    [Lkciii.J  G. 

EN-HA'ZOR  P'TCn  =  spring  of  the 
vUhge:  wrjyJj  'A  <r6p:  Unhasor ),  one  of  the  "fenced 
cities  "  in  the  inheritance  of  Naphtali,  distinct  from 
Hazor,  named  between  Edrei  and  Iron,  and  ap- 
parently not  f;ir  from  Kedesh  (Josh.  xix.  37).  It 
has  not  yet  been  identified.  G. 

EN-MISH'PAT  (t:«pQ  V£  Ifountain  of 
jwlgment)  :  i,  mry)  rr)s  Kphttts  :  [font  Mi*- 
ifhu]).  Gen.  xiv.  7.  [Kadesii.] 

E'NOCH,  and  once  [twice,  1  Chr.  i.  3,  33] 

HENOCH  (I'^n  =  Chandc  [initiated  or  ini- 
fi  tting,  Ges.:  teaching,  teacher,  Fiirst] :  I'hilo,  de 
Pott,  i'aiui,  §  11,  iptinvivtrai  'T.ru>x  X*/»*  <rou; 
Ere**;  Josejih  'Ayux0*'-  ffenoch).  1.  The  eldest 
•on  of  Cain  (Gen.  iv.  17  [Chanoch,  A.  V.  marg.]), 
who  called  the  city  which  he  built  after  his  name. 
Ewald  (Gesch.  i.  356,  note)  fancies  that  there  is  a 
eference  to  the  Phrygian  Iconium,  in  which  city 
a  legend  of  'Avvcufos  was  preserved,  evidently  de- 
rived from  the  Biblical  account  of  the  father  of 
Methuselah  (Steph.  Byz.  t.  r.  'Ik6»iov,  Suid.  s.  v. 
Ndwaicoj).  Other  places  haw  been  identify  with 
Uie  site  of  Enoch  with  little  probability;  e.  g. 
Anuchta  in  Suaiana,  the  //eniochi  in  the  Caucasus, 
Ac 

2.  [Vulg.  in  Jude  14,  Knock.]  The  son  of  .'ored 
(^J5i  »  detcent,  cf.  Joiu>ax>  and  lather  tf  Me- 
^nbtt?^-|p,  a  man  of  arm*;  I'hilo  L  c. 
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!  §  12,  MaffoiscrrfAfM  ^oitootoA^  Bardrov  (Gen.  t. 

18  ft".;  Luke  iii.  37)).  In  Uie  Epistle  of  Jude  (nr. 
14,  cf.  Enoch  lx.  8)  he  is  described  .as  «  the  seventh 
from  Adam;  '*  and  the  number  Ls  probablv  noticed 
as  conveying  the  idea  of  divine  completioi  and  rest 
(cf.  August,  c.  Faust,  xii.  14),  while  Enoch  was 
himself  a  type  of  perfected  humanity,  "  a  man  raised 
to  heaven  by  pleasing  God,  while  angels  fell  to  earth 
by  transgression"  (Iren.  iv.  16,  2).  The  other 
numbers  connected  with  his  history  appear  too 
symmetrical  to  be  without  meaning.  He  was  born 
when  Jared  was  162  (9  X  6  X  3)  years  old,  and 
after  the  birth  of  his  eldest  son  in  his  65th 
(5  x  6  -f-  7 )  year  he  lived  390  years.  From  the 
period  of  365  years  assigned  to  his  life,  Ewald  (i. 
356),  with  very  little  probability,  regards  him  as 
"  the  god  of  the  new  year,"  but  the  number  may 
have  been  not  without  influence  on  the  later  tradi- 
tions which  assigned  to  Enoch  Uie  discovery  of  the 
science  of  astronomy  (aarpoKoyia,  Eupolemus  ap. 
Euscb.  Prxep.  /.V.  ix.  17,  where  he  is  identified 
with  Atlas).  After  the  birth  of  Methuselah  it  is 
said  (Gen.  v.  22-21)  that  Enoch  "walked  with  God 
300  years  ...  and  he  was  not ;  for  God  took  him  " 

(npVM<T«'eV#l,,  LXX.  (here only):  Vulg. ). 
The  phrase  «  walked  with  God  "  ("Hi*  TjbrV^n 

C^rib^n)   is   elsewhere   only   used   of  Noah 

(Gen.  vi.  9;  cf.  Gen.  xvii.  1,  Ac),  and  is  to  be 
expLiined  of  a  prophetic  life  spent  in  immediate 
converse  with  the  spiritual  world  (Enoch  xii.  2, 
"  All  his  action  was  with  the  holy  ones,  and  with 
the  watchers  during  his  life  ").  There  is  no  further 
mention  of  Enoch  in  the  O.  T.,  but  in  Ecclesiasti- 
cus  (xlix.  14)  he  is  brought  forward  as  one  of  the 
peculiar  glories  (ouSi  *U  iVtiVAjj  olos  *E.)  of  the 
Jews,  for  he  was  taken  up  (iff \^<p0Tj,  Alex. 
HtT*Ti&n)  from  the  earth.  "  He  pleased  the  I»rd 
and  was  translated  [into  Paradise,  Vulg.]  being  a 
pattern  of  repentance"  (Ecclus.  xliv.  16).  In  the 
Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  the  spring  and  issue  of 
Enoch's  life  are  clearly  marked.  "  By  faith  Enoch 
was  translated  [fitrtriBn,  tronslitus  est,  Vulg.) 
that  he  should  not  see  death  ...  for  before  his 
translation  (fitraBicfvs)  he  hail  this  testimony, 
that  he  pleased  God."  The  contrast  to  this  divine 
judgment  is  found  in  the  constrained  words  of 
Josephus:  »*  Enoch  departed  to  tho  Deity  (&*#- 
X*>pV<r*  »por  rb  Buoy),  whence  [the  sacred  writers] 
nave  not  recorded  his  death  "  (Ant.  i.  3,  §  4). 

The  Biblical  notices  of  Enoch  were  a  fruitful 
source  of  speculation  in  later  times.  Some  theolo- 
gians disputed  with  subtilty  as  to  the  place  to  which 
he  was  removed ;  whether  it  was  to  paradise  or  to 
the  immediate  presence  of  God  (cf.  Eeuardentius 
ad  Iren.  v.  6),  though  others  more  wisely  declined 
to  discuss  Uie  question  (Thilo,  Cod.  Apocr.  .V.  T 
p.  758).  On  other  points  there  was  greater  una- 
nimity. BoUt  the  Latin  and  Greek  faUiers  com 
monly  coupled  Enoch  and  Elijah  as  historic  wit- 
nesses of  the  possibility  of  a  resurrection  of  the 
body  and  of  a  true  human  existence  in  glory  (Iren. 
iv.  5,  1;  Tcrtull.  </e  Jttturr.  Cam.  58;  Hieron.  c. 
Joan.  //Serosal.  §§  2),  32,  pp.  4  i7,  440);  and  the 
voice  of  early  ecclesiastical  tradition  is  almost 
unanimous  in  regarding  them  as  44  the  two  wit- 
nesses "  (Rev.  xi.  3  ff.)  who  should  fall  before  » the 
beast,"  and  afterwards  be  raised  to  heaven  before 
the  great  judgment  (Hippol.  Frag,  in  Dan.  xxii., 
de  Antic/,,:  xliii.;  Cosmas  Indie,  p.  76,  an.  Thilo, 
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Anima,  59;  Ambit*,  in  Psalm,  xlv.  4;  Evang. 
iVicoxL  c.  xxv.  on  which  Thilo  has  almost  exhausted 
the  question:  Cod.  Ajtoc.  X.  T.  p.  765  f.).  This 
belief  removed  a  serious  difficulty  which  wa&  «up- 
posed  to  attach  to  their  translation ;  fot  thus  it  was 
made  clear  that  they  would  at  last  discbarge  the 
common  debt  of  a  sinful  humanity,  from  which 
they  were  not  exempted  by  their  glorious  removal 
from  the  earth  (Tcrtull.  de  Anima.  1.  c. ;  August. 
Op.  imp.  c.  Jul.  vi.  30). 

In  later  times  Enoch  was  celebrated  as  the  in- 
ventor of  writing,  arithmetic,  and  astronomy  (Kuseb. 
Pivtp.  Ev.  ix.  17).  He  is  said  to  have  idled  300 
books  with  the  revelations  which  he  received,  and 
is  commonly  identified  with  Edris  (i.  e.  Uie  learned), 
who  is  commemorated  in  the  Koran  (cap.  10)  as 
one  "exalted  [by  God]  to  a  high  place"  (cf.  Sale, 
/.  c;  Hottingcr,  Hist.  Orient,  p.  30  ff.).  But  these 
traditions  were  probably  due  to  the  apocryphal  book 
which  bears  his  name  (cf.  Fabric.  Cod.  pseudep. 
V.  T.  i.  215  ff.). 

Some  (Buttm.  Mythol.  i.  176  ff.;  Ewald,  /.  c.) 
have  found  a  trace  of  the  history  of  Enoch  in  the 
Phrygian  legend  of  Annacus  ('Awiutot,  NdWairor), 
who  was  distinguished  for  his  piety,  lived  300  years, 
and  predicted  the  deluge  of  Deucalion.  [Enoch, 
1.]  In  the  A.  V.  of  1  Chr.  i.  3,  the  name  is  given 
aa  Henoch. 

3.  The  third  son  of  Midian,  the  son  of  Abraham 
by  Kcturah  (Gen.  xxv.  4,  A.  V.  Ilanock  ;  1  Chr. 
i.  33,  A.  V.  Henoch). 

4.  [Yrulg.  in  1  Chr.  v.  3,  Enoch.]  The  eldest 
•on  of  Keuben  (A.  V.  Hanoch;  Gen.  xlvi.  9;  Ex. 
vi.  14;  1  Chr.  v.  3),  from  whom  came  "  the  family 
of  the  Hanochitcs"  (Num.  xxvi.  5). 

5.  In  2  Esdr.  vi.  49,  51,  Enoch  stands  in  the 
latin  (and  Eng.)  Version  for  Behemoth  in  the 
iEthiopic.  B.  P.  W. 

E'NOCH,  THE  BOOK  OF,  is  one  of  the 
most  important  remains  of  that  early  apocalyptic 
literature  of  which  the  book  of  Daniel  is  the  great 
prototype.  From  its  vigorous  sty  le  and  wide  range 
of  speculation  the  book  is  well  worthy  of  the  atten- 
tion which  it  received  in  the  first  ages;  and  recent 
investigations  have  still  lea  many  points  for  further 
inquiry. 

1.  The  history  of  the  Iwok  is  remarkable.  The 
first  trace  of  its  existence  is  generally  found  in  the 
Epistle  of  St.  Judc  (14,  15;  cf.  Enoch,  i.  9),  but 
the  words  of  the  Apostle  leave  it  uncertain  whether 
be  derived  his  quotation  from  tradition  (Hofmann, 
Schrijlbtuxis,  i.  420)  or  from  writing  {iwpo<p4rrfv- 
a*¥  .  .  .  'Et>i>x  ^hr***),  though  the  wide  spread 
of  the  book  in  the  second  century  seems  almost 
decisive  in  favor  of  the  latter  supposition.  It  ap- 
pears to  have  been  known  to  Justin  (ApoL  ii.  5), 
Ircno-us  (Adv.  liter,  ir.  16,  2),  and  Anatolius 
(Euseb.  //.  E.  vii.  32).  Clement  of  Alexandria 
( Ecloy.  p.  80 1 )  and  Origcn  (yet  comp.  c.  Celt.  v. 
p.  267,  ed.  Spenc.)  both  make  use  of  it,  and  numer- 
ous references  occur  to  the  "writing,"  "books," 
and  "  words  "  of  Enoch  in  the  Testaments  of  the 
XII.  Patriarchs,  which  present  more  or  less  resem- 
blance to  pas-iagcs  in  the  present  book  (Fabr.  Cod. 
pseudep.  V.  T.  i.  161  ff. ;  Gfrirer,  /Vo/aA.  psewtep. 
p.  273  f.).  Tertullian  (De  Cult.  Etm.  i.  3;  cf.  De 
Idol  4)  expressly  quotes  the  book  as  one  which  was 
"  not  received  by  some,  nor  admitted  into  the  Jewish 
canon  "  (in  armarium  Judaicum),  but  defends  it  on 
account  of  ita  reference  to  (Jhrist  ("  legimus  omnem 
vipturam  cedifioa.  iuni  habilem  divinitus  inspi- 
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ran").  Augustine  (De  Civ.  xv.  23,  4)  and  aa 
anonymous  writer  whose  work  is  printed  with 
Jerome's  (Brer,  in  J'stlm.  exxxii.  2;  cf.  Hil.  aa 
Psalm.  1.  c.)  were  both  acquainted  with  it:  but 
from  their  time  till  the  revival  of  letters  it  was 
known  in  the  Western  Church  only  by  the  quota* 
tion  in  St.  Jude  (Dillmann,  Einl.  p.  hi).  In  the 
Eastern  Church  it  was  known  some  centuries  later. 
Considerable  fragment*  are  preserved  in  the  Ch"> 
nograjthia  of  Georgius  Syncellus  (c.  792  A.  D.),  and 
these,  with  the  scanty  notices  of  earlier  writers, 
constituted  the  sole  remains  of  the  book  known  in 
Europe  till  the  close  of  the  last  century.  Mean- 
while, however,  a  report  was  current  that  the  eutira 
book  was  preserved  in  Abyssinia;  and  at  length, 
in  1773,  Bruce  brought  with  him  on  his  return 
from  Egypt  three  MSS.,  containing  the  complete 
/Ethiopic  translation.  Notwithstanding  the  interest 
which  the  discovery  excited,  the  first  detailed  notice 
of  this  translation  was  given  by  Silvestre  de  Sacy 
in  1800,  and  it  was  not  published  till  the  edition 
of  Archbishop  iAurcnce  in  1838  (Libri  Enoch 
tersio  jEUiiopica  .  .  .  Oxon.).  But  in  the  inter- 
val l-aurence  published  an  English  translation,  with 
an  introduction  and  notes,  which  passed  through 
three  editions  (The  Bool-  of  Enoch,  &c.  by  U. 
Laurence.  Oxford,  1821,  1833,  1838).  The  trans- 
lation of  I>aurencc  formed  the  basis  of  the  German 
edition  of  Hoflhiann  (Das  Buch  Henoch,  ...  A. 
G.  Hoffmann,  Jena,  1833-38);  and  GfKrer,  in 
1840,  gave  a  Latin  translation  constructed  from 
the  translations  of  1-iurence  and  Hoffmann  (Pn- 
phetat  reteres  pseudepigrnphi  .  .  .  ed.  A.  F. 
Gfiirer,  Stuttgartia?.  1840).  All  these  editions  were 
superseded  by  those  of  Dillmann,  who  edited  the 
iEthiopic  text  from  five  MSS.  (Liber  Henoch, 
AZthiopice,  Lipsue,  1851),  and  afterwards  gave  a 
German  translation  of  the  book  with  a  good  intro- 
duction and  commentary  {Das  Buch  Henoch,  .  .  . 
von  Dr.  A.  Dillmann,  Leipzig,  1853).  The  work 
of  Dillmanu  gave  a  fresh  impulse  to  the  study  of 
the  book.  Among  the  essays  which  were  called 
out  by  it  the  most  important  were  those  of  Ewald 
( Utter  des  Atliiojiischen  Buch  it  Ihnokh  Entstehung, 
<tc.,  Gottingen,  1854)  and  Hilgenfeld  (Die  judische 
Apokalgptik,  Jena,  1857).  The  older  literature  on 
the  subject  is  reviewed  by  Fabricius  ( Cod.  pseudep. 
V.  T.  i.  199  ff). 

2.  The  vEthiopIc  translation  was  made  from  tlx 
Greek,  and  it  was  probably  made  about  the  asm* 
time  as  the  translation  of  the  Bible  with  which  it 
was  afterwards  connected,  or  in  other  words,  towards 
the  middle  or  close  of  the  fourth  century.  The 
general  coincidence  of  the  translation  with  the 
patristic  quotations  of  corresponding  passages  shows 
satisfactorily  that  the  text  from  which  it  was  derived 
was  the  same  as  that  current  in  the  early  Church 
though  one  considerable  passage  quoted  by  Georg. 
Syncell.  is  wanting  in  the  present  book  (DUIm.  p. 
85).  But  it  is  still  uncertain  whether  the  Greek 
text  was  the  original,  or  itself  a  translation.  Ona 
of  the  earliest  references  to  the  book  occurs  in  the 
Hebrew  Book  of  Jubilees  (Ddlm.  in  Ewald 'a  Jahrb. 
1850,  p.  90),  and  the  names  of  the  angels  and  winds 
are  derived  from  Aramaic  rooU  (cf.  Dillm.  p.  236 
ff.).  In  addition  to  this  a  Hebrew  book  of  Enoch 
was  known  and  used  by  Jewish  writers  till  tht 
thirteenth  century  (Dillm.  E:*l  «  Mi.),  so  that 
on  these  grounds,  among  others,  many  have  sop- 
posed  (J.  Scaliger,  Laurence,  Hoffmann,  Dillmann' 
that  the  book  was  first  composed  in  Hebrew 
(Aramaean).    In  such  a  case  no  stress  can  be  iait 
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ipon  the  Hebraizing  style,  which  may  be  fount!  as 
well  in  an  author  as  in  a  translator;  and  in  the 
of  direct  evidence  u  is  difficult  to  weigh 
conjectures.  On  the  oi^e  hand,  if  the  lx»ok 
iad  been  originally  written  in  Hebrew,  it  might 
Vum  likely  that  it  would  have  been  more  used  by 
Rabbinical  teachers;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
writer  certainly  appears  to  have  been  a  native  of 
Palestine,"  and  therefore  likely  to  have  employed 
the  popular  dialect.  If  the  hypothesis  of  a  Hebrew 
original  be  accepted,  which  as  a  hypothesis  seems 
to  be  the  more  plausible,  the  history  of  the  original 
and  the  version  finds  a  good  parallel  in  that  of  the 
Wisdom  of  Siraeh.    [F.cclkmastk x's.] 

3.  In  its  present  shape  the  Ijook  consists  of  a 
series  of  revelations  supposed  to  have  lieen  given  to 
Enoch  and  Noah,  which  extend  to  the  most  varied 
aspects  of  nature  and  life,  and  are  designed  to  offer 
a  comprehensive  vindication  of  the  action  of  Provi- 
dence. [Enoch.]  It  is  divided  into  five  parts. 
The  first  part  (Cc.  1-36  Dilhn.),  after  a  general 
introduction,  contains  an  account  of  the  fall  of  the 
•ngela  (Gen.  vi.  1)  and  of  the  judgment  to  come 
upon  them  and  upon  the  giants,  their  offspring 
(6-16);  and  this  is  followed  by  the  description  of 
the  journey  of  Enoch  through  the  earth  and  lower 
heaven  in  company  with  an  angel,  wlio  showed  to 
him  many  of  the  great  mysteries  of  nature,  the 
treasure-houses  of  the  storms  and  winds,  and  fires 
of  heaven,  the  prison  of  the  fallen  and  the  Land  of 
the  blessed  (17-36).  The  second  part  (37-71)  is 
styled  "a  vision  of  wisdom,"  and  consists  of  three 
"  parables,"  in  which  Enoch  relates  the  revelations 
of  the  higher  secrets  of  heaven  and  of  the  spiritual 
world  which  were  given  to  him.  The  first  parable 
(38—44)  gives  chiefly  a  picture  of  the  future  blu- 
ings and  manifestation  of  the  righteous,  with  further 
details  as  to  the  heavenly  bodies;  the  second  (45-57) 
describes  in  splendid  imagery  the  coming  of  Messiah 
and  the  results  which  it  should  work  among  "  the 
elect "  and  the  gainsayers;  the  third  (58-09)  draws 
out  at  further  length  the  blessedness  of  "  the  elect 
ud  holy,"  and  the  confusion  and  wretchedness  of 
the  sinful  rulers  of  the  world.  The  third  p  irt 
(7*2-32)  is  styled  "  the  book  of  the  course  of  the 
lights  of  heaven,"  and  deals  with  the  motions  of 
the  sun  and  moon,  and  the  changes  of  the  seasons; 
sud  with  this  the  narrative  of  the  journey  of  Enoch 
elrwes.  The  fourth  part  (83-0 1 )  is  not  distin- 
guished by  any  special  name,  but  contains  the  rec- 
ord of  a  dream  which  was  granted  to  Enoch  in  his 
youth,  in  which  he  saw  the  history  of  the  kingdoms 
•f  God  and  of  the  world  up  to  the  final  establish- 
ment of  the  throne  of  Messiah.  The  fifth  part 
'#jf-105)  contains  the  last  addresses  of  Enoch  to 
his  children,  in  which  the  teaching  of  the  former 
ihapters  is  made  the  groundwork  of  earnest  exhor- 
tation. The  signs  which  attended  the  birth  of 
Noah  are  next  noticed  (106-7);  and  another  short 
*  writing  of  Enoch  "  (108)  forms  the  close  to  the 
whols  book  (cf.  Dillm.  h'iftl.  p.  i.  ff. ;  Liicke,  Ver- 
wuch  einer  voUsiand,  KinL  <fcc.,  i.  93  ff.). 

4.  The  general  unity  which  the  book  possesses 
In  its  present  form  marks  it,  in  the  main,  as  the 
work  of  one  man.    The  several  parts,  while  they 

re  complete  in  themselves,  are  still  connectec  by 
the  development  of  a  common  purpose.    But  in- 
shows  with  equal  clean-ess  that 
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into  his  work,  and  some  additions  have  been  prob 
ably  made  afterwards.  Different  "  books  "  are  men 
tioned  in  early  times,  and  variations  in  style  and 
language  are  discernible  in  the  present  book  To 
distinguish  the  original  elements  and  later  mter- 
jjolatious  is  the  great  problem  which  still  remains 
to  be  solved,  for  the  different  theories  which  ha\e 
been  proposed  are  barely  plausible.  In  each  case 
the  critic  seems  to  start  with  preconceived  notions 
as  to  what  was  to  be  cx-iected  at  a  particular  time, 
and  forms  his  conclusions  to  suit  his  prejudices. 
1  Iofmann  and  Weisse  place  the  composition  of  the 
whole  work  after  the  Christian  era,  because  the  one 
thinks  that  St.  Jude  could  not  have  quoled  an 
apocryphal  book  (Hofmann,  SchriftOtictif,  i.  4211 
ff),  and  the  other  seeks  to  detach  Christianity 
altogether  from  a  Jewish  foundation  (Weisse, 
Evanytlienf raye ,  214  ff).  Stuart  (American  liibl. 
Rtpos.  1840)  so  far  anticipated  the  argument  of 
Weisse  as  to  regard  the  Christology  of  the  book  as 
a  clear  sign  of  its  |>ost-Christiau  origin.  Ewald, 
according  to  his  usual  custom,  picks  out  the  dif- 
ferent elements  with  a  daring  confidence,  and  leaves 
a  result  so  complicated  that  no  one  can  accept  it  in 
its  details,  while  it  is  characterized  in  its  great 
natures  by  masterly  judgment  and  sagacity.  He 
places  the  composition  of  the  groundwork  of  the 
l»ook  at  various  intervals  between  144  u.  c.  and 
cir.  120  it.  c,  and  supposes  that  the  whole  assumed 
its  present  form  in  the  first  half  of  the  century 
l>efore  Christ.  Liicke  (2d  ed.)  distinguishes  two 
great  parts,  an  older  part  including  cc.  1-36,  and 
72-105,  which  he  dates  from  the  beginning  of  the 
Maccaboan  struggle,  and  a  later,  cc.  37-71,  which 
he  assigns  to  the  period  of  the  rise  of  Herod  the 
Great  (141,  Ac.).  He  supposes,  however,  that  later 
interpolations  were  made,  without  attempting  to 
ascertain  their  date-  Hillmann  upholds  more  de- 
cidedly the  unity  of  the  book,  and  assigns  the  chief 
part  of  it  to  an  Aramaean  writer  of  the  time  of 
John  Hyrcanus  (c.  110  u.  c).  To  this,  according 
to  him,  "  historical  "  and  "  Noachian  additions" 
were  made,  probably  in  the  Greek  translation  (tint. 
p.  lii. ).  K<  stlin  (quoted  by  Hilgenfeld,  p.  1)6,  Ac.) 
aligns  cc.  1-16,  21-36,  72-105,  to  about  110  n.  c.  ; 
cc.  .17-71  to  c.  u.  c.  100-64;  and  the  "  Xoachiau 
additions"  and  c  108  to  the  time  of  Herod  the 
Great.  Hiltcsufeld  himself  pLaces  the  original  book 
(cc.  1-10;  20-36;  72-90;  91,  1-19;  93;  94-105; 
al>out  the  beginning  of  the  first  century  before 
Christ  (a.  a.  0.  p.  145  n.).  This  book  he  supposes 
to  have  passed  through  the  hands  of  a  Christian 
writer  who  lived  between  the  times  "of  Satuminus 
and  Marcion "  (p.  181),  who  added  the  chief 
remaining  portions,  including  the  great  Messianic 
section,  cc.  37-71.  In  the  face  of  these  conflicting 
theories  it  is  evidently  impossible  to  dogmatize,  ai.'d 
the  evidence  is  insufficient  for  conclusive  reasoning. 
The  interpretation  of  the  Apocalyptic  histories  (cc. 
56,  57;  85-90),  on  which  the  chief  stress  is  laid 
for  fixing  the  date  of  the  l>ook,  involves  necessarily 
minute  criticism  of  details,  which  belongs  rather 
to  a  commentary  than  to  a  general  introduction; 
but  notwithstanding  the  arguments  of  Hilgenfeld 
and  Jost  (Gtsch.  d.  Jud.  ii.  218  n.),  the  whole 
book  appears  to  be  distinctly  of  Jewish  origin. 
Some  inconsiderable  interpolations  may  have  been 
made  in  successive  translations,  and  large  fragment! 
of  a  much  earlier  date  were  undoubtedly 
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pointed  into  the  work,  but  as  a  whole  it  may  he 
regarded  as  describing  an  important  phage  of  Jewish 
opinion  shortly  before  the  coming  of"  Christ. 

5.  In  doctrine  the  book  of  Enoch  exhibits  a 
great  advance  of  thought  within  the  limits  of  rev- 
elation in  each  of  the  great  divisions  of  knowledge. 
The  teaching  on  nature  is  a  curious  attempt  to 
reduce  the  scattered  images  of  the  O.  T.  to  a 
physical  system.  The  view  of  society  and  man, 
»f  the  temporary  triumph  and  final  discomfiture 
of  the  oppressors  of  God's  people,  carries  out  into 
elaborate  detail  the  pregnant  images  of  Daniel. 
The  figure  of  the  Messiah  is  invested  with  majestic 
dignity  as  "the  Son  of  God"  (c.  10"),  2  only), 
••  whose  name  was  named  before  the  sun  was  made  " 
(18,  .']),  and  who  existed  "aforetime  in  the  pres- 
ence of  God"  (62,  6;  cf.  Laurence,  PrtL  Diss,  li. 
I.).  And  at  the  same  time  his  human  attributes 
as  "  the  son  of  man,"  "  the  son  of  woman  "  (c.  62, 
5  oidy),  "the  elect  one,"  "the  righteous  one," 
*•  the  anointed,"  are  brought  into  conspicuous  no- 
tice. The  mysteries  of  the  spiritual  world,  the 
connection  of  angels  and  men,  the  classes  and  min- 
istries of  the  hosts  of  heaven,  the  power  of  Satan 
(40,  7;  65,  6),  and  the  legions  of  darkness,  the 
doctrines  of  resurrection,  retribution,  and  eternal 
punishment  (c.  22,  cf.  Dillm.  p.  xix.),  arc  dwelt 
upon  with  growing  earnestness  as  the  horizon  of 
speculation  was  extended  by  intercourse  with  Greece. 
But  the  message  of  the  book  is  emphatically  one 
>f  "faith  and  truth  "  (cf.  I  Mini,  p.  32),  and  while 
the  writer  combines  and  repeats  the  thoughts  of 
Scripture,  he  adds  no  new  clement  to  the  teaching 
of  the  prophets.  I  lis  errors  spring  from  an  undis- 
ciplined attempt  to  explain  their  words,  and  from 
a  proud  exultation  in  present  success.  For  the 
great  characteristic  by  which  the  book  is  distin- 
guished from  the  later  apocalypse  of  Ezra  [Esdkas, 
2d  Book]  is  the  tone  of  triumphant  expectation 
by  which  it  is  pervaded.  It  seems  to  repeat  in 
every  form  the  great  principle  that  tbe  world,  nat- 
ural, moral,  and  spiritual,  is  under  the  immediate 
government  of  God.  Hence  it  follows  that  there 
is  a  terrible  retribution  reserved  for  sinners,  and  a 
glorious  kingdom  prepared  for  the  righteous,  and 
Messiah  is  regarded  as  the  divine  mediator  of  this 
double  issue  (c.  90,  91).  Nor  is  it  without  a  strik- 
ing fitness  that  a  patriarch  translated  from  earth, 
and  admitted  to  look  upon  the  divine  majesty,  is 
chosen  as  "  the  herald  of  wisdom,  righteousness, 
and  judgment  to  a  people  who,  even  in  suffering, 
saw  in  their  tyrants  only  the  victims  of  a  coming 


6.  Notwithstanding  the  quotation  in  St.  Jude, 
and  tbe  wide  circulation  of  the  book  itself,  the 
apoc  dypM  of  Enoch  was  uniformly  and  distinctly 
«eparatod  from  the  canonical  Scriptures.  Tertul- 
lian  alone  maintained  its  authority  (/.  c),  while  he 
sdmittcd  that  it  was  not  received  by  the  Jews. 
Origcn,  on  the  other  hand  (c.  Cels.  v.  267,  ed. 
S|vnc),  and  Augustine  (de  Civ.  xv.  23,  4),  defini- 
tively mark  it  as  apocryphal,  and  it  is  reckoned 
among  the  apocryphal  liooks  in  the  Apostolic  Con- 
ititutions  (vi.  16),  and  in  the  catal<»gues  of  the 
Synopsis  S.  Scrijttura,  Nicephorus  (Credner,  Zur 
Gtsch.  d.  Kan.  145),  and  Montfaucon  (B&L  Cois- 
im.  p.  193). 

7.  The  literature  of  the  subject  has  been  already 
ooticod  incidentally.  The  German  edition  of  L>ill- 
mauu  places  within  the  reach  of  the  student  all 
the  most  important  materials  for  the  study  of  tbe 
hook-    Special  points  are  discussed  by  Gfrbrer,  Das 
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Jnkrk.  d.  fieils,  i.  93  ff.;  C.  "V\«eter,  Die  71 
II  WAen  (Us  M/nit/,  1839.   An  attempt  was  madt 

by  the  Hev.  E.  Murray  (Enoch  resttiuius,  4c. 
Lond.  1838)  to  "separate  from  the  books  of  Enocr 
the  book  quoted  by  St.  Jude,"  which  met  witl 
little  favor.  B.  F.  W. 

*  The  preceding  article  may  be  supplemented 
by  a  brief  notice  of  the  more  recent  literature  re- 
lating to  the  sulject.  The  essay  of  Kostlin,  L'tOrr 
die  Entstehung  dts  Bucket  Henoch  (alluded  tc 
above),  appeared  in  Naur  and  Zeller's  TfnU 
Jahrb.  18j6,  xv.  240-79,  370-86;  comp.  Ewald, 
Jakrb.  f.  Bibl.  uiss.  viii.  182  ff.,  189  ff.  Dilhuann, 
in  hit  art.  J'studtpiyraphen  dts  A.  T.  in  HerzoB'f 
Ileal- Encykl.  xii.  309,  has  retracted  his  earlier 
opinion  that  the  book  of  Enoch,  excepting  the 
Noachian  fragments,  is  substantially  the  work  of  a 
single  author.  He  is  now  convinced  that  it  is 
made  up  of  two,  if  not  three  other  books,  besides 
what  has  been  introduced  from  the  "  Noah-book  " 
in  ch.  liv.  7-lv.  2,  ch.  lx.,  lxv.-lxix.  25,  ch.  vi.-xvu, 
and  cvi.  f.  He  agrees  with  Ewald  in  regarding 
ch.  xxxvii.-lxxi.  (after  leaving  out  the  Noachian 
portions)  as  the  first  Enoch-book,  composed  about 
144  n.  c.  Volkmar,  in  tbe  Ztitschrifl  d.  </«  utsclen 
morgenl,  Ctstltschafl  for  1830,  xiv.  87-134,  pre- 
sents a  view  of  tbe  origin  and  date  of  the  book 
altogetl  <r  new.  maintaining  that  it  was  written  at 
the  time  of  the  Jewish  revolt  under  IW-C'ochba. 
about  132  A.  I).,  by  a  disciple  of  the  famous  Babbi 
Akiba,  to  encourage  tbe  Jewf  in  their  rebellion. 
He  finds,  however,  extensive  Christian  interpola- 
tions in  ch.  xviii.-lxx.,  cvi.  f.  Dillmann  has  criti- 
cized Volkmar's  essay  in  a  brief  article  in  the 
same  Zeitsckrift,  xv.  Ill  ff,  not  deeming  it  worthy 
of  a  very  elaborate  refutation.  See  also  Ewald, 
Jahrb.  xi.  231  ff.  The  whole  question,  with  the 
connected  topics,  has  been  discussed  by  Hilgenfcld 
and  Volkmar  in  a  succession  of  articles  in  llilgen- 
feld'a  Ztilschr.  f  wiss.  TkeoL  for  1860-03.  See 
also  on  the  book  Ewald,  Gtsch.  d.  Voties  J  sr.,  3« 
Ausg.  (1304),  iv.  455  ff ,  and  especially  Martiieau  a 
article  on  the  Early  History  of  Mtssianic  Ideas, 
in  the  National  Jttriew  for  April,  1864. 

The  question  of  the  original  language  of  tbe 
book  is  discussed  very  fully  by  M.  Joseph  HahYvi 
in  the  Journal  Asi"ti</ut  for  April  and  May,  1867, 
pp.  352-95.  He  maintains,  it  would  seem  conclu- 
sively, that  it  was  composed  in  the  almost  Biblical 
Hebrew  of  the  Mishna  and  the  oldest  Midraabim. 
The  article  contains  many  happy  elucidations  of  dif- 
ficult passages  in  the  book.  A. 

ENOCH,  CITY.    [Exocit,  No.  1.] 

E-NON.  [itsox.] 

E'NOS  (Cn:S£  [man,  especially  as  mortal, 
decaying]:  'Erc&f:  Kno$).  The  son  of  Setn; 
properly  called  Enosh,  as  in  1  Chr.  i.  1  [A.  V.] 
(Gen.  iv.  26,  v.  6,  7,  9,  10,  11;  Luke  iii.  38,. 

*  He  was  the  third  from  Adam  in  the  antedi- 
luvian genealogy.  That  he  was  born,  had  children 
(of  these  Cain  an  only  is  named),  and  died  at  the 
age  of  905,  is  the  sum  of  all  that  is  known  of  him. 
The  A.  V.  takes  the  form  of  the  name  from  the 
LXX.  or  Vulg.  H. 

E  NOSH.  Tbe  same  as  tbe  preceding  (1 
Chr.  i.  1 )  [and  the  stricter  Hebrew  form,  instead 

of  E-xo»]. 

EN-RIM'MON  (JVST]  TV  [fountain  oi 
pomegranates]:  Vat.  omits,  Alex.  «p  Pt/tsimr:  e. 
in  Rimmon),  one  of  the  places  which  the  men  of 
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from  die  Cap- 
tivity (Neh.  xi.  29).  From  the  towns  it.  conijioiiy 
with  which  it  U  mentioned,  it  seems  very  probable 
that  the  name  it  the  same  which  in  the  earlier 
books  is  given  in  the  Hebrew  and  A.  V.  in  the 
separate  form  of  "  Ain  *nd  Kimmon  "  (Josh,  xv. 
32),  41  Ain,  Kenimon"  (iix.  7;  and  nee  1  Chr.  iv. 
32),  but  in  thj  LXX.  combined,  as  in  Nebcin  iah. 
[Ain,  2.]  G. 

*  ltaurner  suggests  that  En  or  Ain-Kirumon  may 
be  equivalent  to  Ain  and  Kimmon,  i.  e.  virtually 
two  places,  Kimmon  and  a  Fountain  or  Fountains 
in  the  vicinity  (Ptildstinn,  p.  220).  It  would  thus 
be  accounted  for  that  the  names  (as  stated  above) 
are  found  to  occur  either  separately  or  in  combina- 
tion. According  to  Van  de  Velde  {Memoir,  p. 
S44)  the  place  is  now  Um  er  Rummnnhn  (Mother 
af  Pomegranates)  between  Eleuthero-jolis  and  Beer- 
■heba.  There  is  a  copious  fountain  there  at  present, 
to  which  the  people  resort  from  a  wide  distance. 

II. 

EN-RO'GEL  (V^l  V?  [fountain*  if  the 
fuller]:  wqyjj  'Pw-y/jA.:  Pons  Roy  el),  a  spring 
which  formed  one  of  the  landmarks  on  the  l>ound- 
ary-line  between  Judah  (Josh.  xv.  7;  and  Benjamin 
(xviii.  16).  It  was  the  point  next  to  Jerusalem, 
and  at  a  lower  level,  as  is  evident  from  the  use  of 
the  words  "ascended''  and  "descended  "  in  these 
two  passages.  Here,  apparently  concealed  from 
the  view  of  the  city,  Jonathan  and  Ahimaaz  re- 
mained, after  the  flight  of  David,  awaiting  intelli- 
gence from  within  the  walls  (2  Sam.  xvii.  17),  and 
here,  "by  the  stone  Zoheleth,  which  is  •  close  to' 

En-rogel,"  Adongah  held  the  feast,  which 
was  the  first  and  last  act  of  his  attempt  on  the 
crown  (1  K.  i.  9).  These  are  all  the  occurrences 
of  the  name  in  the  Bible.  By  Joseph  us  on  the 
last  incident  (Ant.  vii.  14,  §  4)  its  situation 
given  as  "  without  the  city,  in  tlie  royal  garden," 
and  it  is  without  doubt  referred  to  by  him  in  the 
same  connection,  in  his  description  of  the  earth- 
quake which  accompanied  the  sacrilege  of  Uzziah 
(Ant.  ix.  10,  J  4),  and  which,  "  it  the  place  called 
Eroge,"*  shook  down  a  part  t(  the  eastern  hill, 
so  as  to  obstruct  the  roads,  and  the  royal  gar- 


In  the  Targura,  and  the  Arabic  and  Syriac  ver- 
the  name  is  commonly  given  as  "  the  spring 

af  the  fuller"  (tO'-fi?, yLii),  and  this  is  gen- 

erally  accepted  as  the  signification  of  the  Hebrew 
oime  —  Royel  being  derived  from  Rnynl,  to  tread, 
in  allusion  to  the  practice  of  the  Orientals  in  wash- 
ing linen. 

In  more  modern  times,  a  tradition,  apparently 
first  recorded  by  Brocardus,  would  make  En-rogel 
the  well  of  Job  or  Nehemiah  (Bir  Eyub),  below 
the  junction  of  the  valleys  of  Kedron  and  Hinnom, 
and  south  of  the  Bool  of  Siloam.  In  favor  of  this 
is  the  fact  that  in  the  Arabic  version  of  Josh.  xv. 
7  the  name  of  Ain-Eyub,  or  "  spring  of  Job,"  is 
given  for  En-rogel,  and  also  that  in  an  early  Jew- 
ish Itinerary  (I'ri  of  Biel,  in  Hottingcr's  Cipjn 
Hebrnici)  the  name  is  given  as  "well  of  Joab,"  as 
f  retaining  the  memory  of  Joab's  connection  with 


•  •  Stanley  (S.  f  P.  p.  601,  Anwr.  ed.) 
oge.  as  "Spring  of  the  foot."    But  the  vocal  Ua- 

snould  then  be  bjp,  and  not  blP,  as  In  tb« 
•'  text.  8 
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[  Adonyah  —  a  name  which  it  still  retains  in  the 
traditions  of  the  <.J reek  Christians  (Williams,  //o't 
|  City,  ii.  490).  Against  this  general  belief,  soin 
I  strung  arguments  are  urged  by  l)r.  Bouar  ii<  favoi 
of  identifying  En-rogel  with  the  present  "  Foun- 
tain of  the  Virgin,"  %Ain  Ummed-Daraj  =  "  spring 
of  the  mother  of  steps  "  —  the  perennial  source 
from  which  the  Pool  of  Siloam  is  supplied  (Lnml 
of  Promise,  App.  v.).  These  arguments  are  briefly 
as  follows:  —  (1.)  The  Bir  Eyub  is  a  well  and  not  a 
spring  (En),  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  "  Fount- 
ain of  the  Virgin  "  is  the  only  real  spring  close 
to  Jerusalem.  Thus  if  the  latter  be  not  En-rogel. 
the  single  spring  of  this  locality  has  escaped  men- 
tion in  the  Bible.  (2  )  Hie  situation  of  the  Fount- 
ain of  the  Virgin  agrees  letter  with  the  course  of 
the  boundary  of  Benjamin  than  that  of  the  Bir 
Eyub,  which  is  too  far  south.  (3.)  Bir  Eyub  does 
not  suit  the  requirements  of  2  Sam.  xvii.  17.  It 
is  too  far  off  both  from  the  city,  and  from  the  di- 
rect road  over  Olivet  to  the  Jordan ;  and  is  in  full 
view  of  the  city  (Van  de  Velde,  i.  475),  which  the 
other  spot  is  not.  (4.)  The  martyrdom  of  St. 
James  was  effected  by  casting  him  down  from  the 
temple  wall  into  the  valley  of  Kedron,  where  he 
wa?  finally  killed  by  a  fuller  with  his  washing 
stick.  The  natural  inference  is  that  St.  James 
fell  near  where  the  fullers  were  at  work.  Now 
Bir  Eyub  is  too  far  off  from  the  site  of  the  Tem- 
ple to  allow  of  this,  but  it  might  very  well  have 
happened  at  the  Fountain  of  the  Virgin.  (See 
Stanley's  Sermons  on  the  Apost.  Aye,  p.  333-34). 
(5.)  Itomj  and  Royel  ere  both  from  the  same  root, 
and  therefore  the  modem  name  may  be  derived 
from  the  ancient  one,  even  though  at  present  it  is 
taken  to  allude  to  the  "  steps  '*  by  which  the  reser- 
voir of  the  Fountain  is  reached. 

Add  to  these  considerations  (what  will  have 
more  significance  when  the  permanence  of  Eastern 
habits  is  recollected)  —  ((».)  That  the  Fountain  of 
the  Virgin  is  still  the  great  resort  of  the  women  of 
Jerusalem  for  washing  and  treading  their  clothes* 
and  also  —  (7.)  That  the  level  of  the  king's  gar- 
dens must  have  been  above  the  Bir  Eyul>,  even 
when  the  water  is  at  the  mouth  of  the  well  —  and 
it  is  generally  seventy  or  eighty  feet  below;  while 
they  must  have  been  lower  than  the  Fountain  of 
the  Virgin,  which  thus  might  be  used  without  dif. 
ficulty  to  irrigate  them.  (See  Kobiuson,  i.  331 
3  )4 ;  and  for  the  best  description  of  the  Bir  Eyub, 
see  Williams,  Holy  City,  ii.  4*9-495).  LJ*»uha- 

LKM.]  G. 

•  In  reply  to  the  argument  by  Bonar,  adduced 
above,  and  in  support  of  the  theory  which  identi  • 
ties  Bir  Eyub  with  the  En -Kogel  of  the  sacred  writ 
era,  these  considerations  may  be  urged.  (1.)  It  is 
loth  a  well  and  a  spring.  During  portions  of  the 
rainy  season,  a  copious  stream  issues  from  it* 
mouth,  and  when  it  ceases  to  overflow,  its  waters 
pass  off  by  a  subterranean  channel.  (2.)  The  nar- 
rative of  "the  martyrdom  of  St.  James"  [Jamks 
thk  Little]  above  referred  to,  differs  from  Jose- 
phus,  and  is  partly,  at  least,  legendary;  and  if  the 
incident  named  is  accepted,  the  "  inference  "  doe* 
not  follow,  nor  lias  it  a  decisive  bearing  on  this 
question.  (3.)  The  narrative  in  2  Sam.  xvii.  17, 
suggests  no  difficulty.  It  implies  some  place  of 
the  spot.    That  the  locality  ww 


t>  This   natural   Interpretation  of  a  name  only 

■lightly  corrupt  appear*  to  have 
to  StauU/  (&  f  P.  p.  184). 
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UtUe  off  from  the  direct  road  would  be  favorable; 
and  its  being  outside  the  city,  yet  within  easy 
reach  of  a  messenger  from  it,  answers  all  the  re- 
quirement*. (-1.)  The  position  of  Mir  Eyuli  accords 
entirely  with  the  boundary-line  between  Judah  and 
Benjamin,  and  that  of  the  Fountain  of  the  Virgin 
doc*  not.  This  border,  coming  from  the  Dead 
Sea,  passed  up  the  Valley  of  Hinnoni,  south  of 
Jerusalem.  The  Efir  Kgub  is  in  the  centre  of  the 
valley  through  which  it  passed,  while  the  Fountain 
of  the  Virgin  is  on  a  hill-side,  several  hundred 
yards  distant  from  its  natural  course.  If  the 
reader  will  turn  to  the  article  Jkui sai.km.  Plate 
111.,  on  which  both  points  are  indicated,  he  will 
see  at  a  glance  how  inevitably  the  border  would 
touch  the  former  point,  and  how  improbable  and 
unaccountable,  would  be  the  detour  which  would 
carry  it  to  the  latter  point,  (5.)  This  theory,  if  not, 
as  Thomson  claims,  more  in  harmony,  is  certainly 
not  less  so,  with  the  record  in  1  Kings  i.  9,  38,  41. 
(6.)  Other  reasons  in  its  favor  are  given  above, 
and  it  has  commanded  the  general  assent  of  vis- 
itors and  writers,  from  Hrocardus  to  Kobinsou. 

The  Ii'ir  l'.yub  is  125  feet  in  depth,  walled  up 
with  Large  square  stones  on  its  four  sides,  one  of 
which  terminates  above  in  an  arch.  The  work  is, 
evidently,  of  high  antiquity.  The  water  is  pure 
and  sweet,  but  not  very  cold.  When  it  passes  off 
beneath  the  surface,  it  issues,  during  a  part  of  the 
year,  in  a  Urge  stream  some  forty  yards  below. 
See  Thomson,  Land  «j-  lkuk,  ii.  028  f.      S.  W. 

•  ENROLLED  (Luke  ii.  1).  [Census; 
Taxixu.] 

EN-SHE'MESH  (trp£T3?  =  of 
the  sun:  y  irnyi)  tou  r,\'iov,  irrry})  Baidaa^xvs; 
[in  Josh,  xviii.,  Alex.  irnyn  Zap*-]  Lnstmet,  id 
tit,  Fans  Si4it),  a  spring  which  formed  one  of  the 
landmarks  on  the  north  Ixtundary  of  Judah  (Josh. 
xv.  7)  and  the  south  boundary  of  lienjatnin  (xviii. 
17).  From  these  notices  it  at  >pears  to  have  been 
between  the  "ascent  of  Adummim  "  —  the  road 
leading  up  from  the  Jordan  \  alley  south  of  the 
HWy  Ktlt —  and  the  s|»ring  <>f  En-rogel,  in  the 
valley  of  Kedron.  It  was  therefore  east  of  Jeru- 
talem  and  of  the  Mount  of  Olives.  The  only 
spring  at  present  answering  to  this  position  is  the 
'Ain-IIaud  or  'Ain-Cla't  —  the  ••  Well  of  the  Apos- 
tles," "  about  a  mile  below  lieihany,  the  traveller's 
first  halting-place  on  the  road  to  Jericho.  Accord- 
ingly this  spring  is  generally  identified  with  En- 
Shemesh.  The  aspect  of  'Ain-I/owl  is  such  that 
the  rays  of  the  sun  are  on  it  the  whole  day.  This 
is  not  inappropriate  in  a  fountain  dedicated  to  that 
luminary.  G. 

ENSIGN  (D3,  in  the  A.  V.  generally  « en- 
sign," sometimes  " standard ;  "  V?!,  "standard," 
with  the  exception  of  Cant,  ii.'  4,  "banner;" 

n^M,  "ensign  ").  The  distinction  between  these 
three  Hebrew  terms  is  sufficiently  marked  by  their 
Kvpectivc  uses:  ties  is  a  signal;  dtgtl  a  military 
it  tiuhinl  for  a  hirgt  division  of  an  army;  and  oth, 
the  same  for  a  small  one.  Neither  of  them,  how- 
ever, expresses  the  idea  which  "  standard  "  conveys 
to  out  minds,  namely,  bflag  ;  the  standards  in  use 
the  Hebrews  probably  resembled  those  of 


ENSIGN 

the  Egyptians  and  Assyrians  —  a  figure  or  dittos 

of  some  kind  elevated  on  a  pole.    (1.)  The  notion 
of  the  mi  or  "ensign  "  are  most  frequent;  it  con- 
sisted of  some  well- understood  signal  which  tai 
exhibited  on  the  top  of  a  pole  from  a  lore  mount- 
ain-top   (Is.  xiii.  2,  xviii.  3)  —  the  very  emblem 
of  conspicuous  isolation  (Is.  xxx.  17).    Around  it 
the  inhabitants  mustered,  whether  for  the  purpose 
iof  meeting  an  enemy  (Is.  v.  26,  xviii.  3,  xxxi.  9), 
[which  was  sometimes  notified  by  the  blast  of  a 
j  trumpet  (Jer.  iv.  21,  li.  27);  or,  as  a  token  of  res- 
cue (l's.  lx.  4;  Is.  xi.  10;  Jer.  iv.  6);  or  for  a 
public  proclamation  (Jer.  I.  2):  or  simply  sj  a 
■gathering  point  (Is.  xbx.  22,  lxii.  10).    What  the 
j  nature  of  the  signal  was,  we  have  no  means  of 
j  stating;  it  has  Ireen  inferred  from  Is.  xxxiii.  23, 
and  Ei.  xxvii.  7,  that  it  was  a  flag:  we  do  not  ob- 
serve a  flag  depicted  either  in  Egyptian  or  Assyrian 
representations  of  vessels  (Wilkinson,  iii.  211; 
Bonomi,  pp.  166,  167);  but,  in  lieu  of  a  flag,  cer- 
tain devices,  such  as  the  pluvnix.  flowers,  Ac.,  werr 
embroidered  on  the  sail:  whence  it  appears  that 
the  device  itself,  and  perhaps  also  the  sail  bearing 
the  device,  was  the  tits  or  "ensign."    It  may  have 
been  sometimes  the  name  of  a  leader,  as  implied 
in  the  title  which  Moses  gave  to  his  altar  "  Jeho- 
vah-nissi "  (Ex.  zvii.  15).    It  may  also  have  been, 
as  Michaelis  (Suppl  p.  1648)  suggests,  a 


•  •  e«o  outal  (roc  its  being  supposed  that  the  Apofl- 
ttsa  of  Christ  may  have  ra*U*l  there  In  their  Journeys. 

a 


Egyptian 

torch.    The  important  point,  however,  to  be  or 
served  is,  that  the  ntt  was  an  occasional  signal, 
and  not  a  military  standard,  and  that  elmitiom 
and  co»*)Mcuiiy  are  implied  in  the  use  of  the  tsflsr 
it  is  appropriately  applied  to  the  "  pole  "  • 
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til*  Drazen  serpent  hung  (Num.  xxi.  8), 
which  was  indeed  an  "  ensign  "  of  deliverance  to 
the  pious  Israelite;  and  again  to  the  censers  of 
Koran  and  his  company,  which  became  a  "sign" 
yt  beacon  of  warning  to  Israel  (Nura  xvi.  38). 
(2.)  The  term  dtytl  is  used  to  describe  the  stand- 
ards which  were  given  to  each  of  the  four  divisions 
of  the  Israelite  army  at  the  time  of  the  Exodus 
(Num.  i.  52,  ii.  2  ff.,  x.  14  IT. J.  Some  doubt  in- 
deed exists  as  to  its  meaning  in  these  passages,  the 
LXX.  and  Vulgate  regarding  it  not  as  the  stand- 
ard itself,  but  as  a  certain  military  division  an- 
nexed to  a  standard,  just  as  rexiUum  is  sometimes 
used  for  a  body  of  soldiers  (Tac.  Hut.  i.  70;  Liv. 
viii.  8).  The  sense  of  compict  awl  martini  array 
does  certainly  seem  to  lurk  in  the  word;  for  in 
Cant.  vi.  4,  10,  the  brilliant  glances  of  the  bride's 
eyes  are  compared  to  the  destructive  advance  of  a 
well-arrayed  host,  and  a  similar  comparison  is  cm- 
ployed  in  reference  to  the  bridegroom  (Cant.  v. 
10);  but  on  the  other  hand,  in  Cant.  ii.  4,  no 
other  sense  than  that  of  a  "  banner  "  will  suit, 
and  we  therefore  think  the  rendering  in  the  A.  V. 
correct.  No  reliance  can  be  placed  on  the  term  in 
Ps.  xx.  5,  as  both  the  sense  and  the  text  are  mat- 


en.  of  doubt  (see  Olsbausen  and  Hengstenbcrg,  in 
Iik.).  A  standard  implies,  of  course,  a  standard- 
bearer;  but  the  supposed  notice  to  that  officer  in 
Is.  x.  18,  is  incorrect,  the  words  meaning  rather 
'•as  a  sick  man  pineth  away;"  in  a  somewhat 
parallel  passage  (Is.  lix.  11) )  the  marginal  version 
is  to  be  followed,  rather  than  the  text.  The  char- 
acter of  the  Hebrew  military  standards  is  quite  a 
matter  of  conjecture;  they  probably  resembled  the 
Egyptian,  which  consisted  of  a  sacred  emblem  such 
as  an  animal,  a  boat,  or  the  king's  name  (Wilkin- 
son, i.  294).  Rabbmical  writers  state  the  devices 
to  hare  been  as  follows:  for  the  tribe  of  Judah  a 
jon;  for  Reuben  a  man;  for  Epliraim  an  ox;  and 
iot  Dan  an  eagle  (Carpzov,  frit.  A/>p.  p.  G67);  but 
no  reliance  can  be  placed  on  this.  As  each  of  the 
four  divisions,  consisting  of  three  tribes,  had  its 
standard,  so  had  each  tribe  its  "sign"  (otA)  or 
*  ensign,"  probably  in  imitation  of  tl>e  Egyptians, 
lunong  whom  not  only  each  battalion,  but  even 
company  had  its  particular  ensign  (Wilkin- 
1.  c)  We  know  nothing  of  its  nature.  The 
occurs  figuratively  in  Ps.  Ixxiv.  4,  apparently 
j»  'stomas  to  the  images  of  idol  gods.  W.  L.  B. 


•  ENSUE  (like  the  French  eusuftre,  which  k 
from  the  Latin  intctjuor)  means  in  1  Pet.  lii.  11,  to 
■.■■■■I-:    .!n      k  peace 


[Ha- 


and  ensue  it"    It  has  no  longer  this 

EN-TAPPU'AH  {TV&FTpV  =  V™V  °J 
apjtle,  or  citron:  nijyi]  9a<p0w0;  [Alex,  ij  pn> 
GaB<p<*0:]  torn  T'iphua:).  The  boundary  of  Ma- 
nasseh  went  from  facing  Shechem  "  to  the  inhab- 
itants of  Eu-tappuah  "  (.losh.  xvii.  7).  It  is  prob 
ably  identical  with  Tappiiah,  the  jiosition  of  which 
will  be  elsewhere  examined  [Taituah.]  This 
place  must  not  lie  confounded  with  Ulth-tai'PI'ah 
in  the  mountains  of  Judah.  G. 

•ENTRANCE  TO  HAMATH. 

MATH. J 

•ENTREAT  (written  also  "intreat")  is 
often  used  in  the  A.  V.  where  we  should  employ 
"  treat,"  or  a  similar  expression,  as  in  the  phrases 
"to  entreat  well,"  "courteously,"  "spitefully," 
"shamefully,"  and  "to  evil  entreat;  "  see  Gen.  xii. 
1G;  Acts  xxvii.  3;  Matt.  xxii.  G;  Luke  xx.  11; 
Acts  vii.  10,  <tc.  The  simple  "treat"  docs  not 
occur  in  this  sense  cither  in  the  A.  V.  or  in  Shake- 
speare. "  To  be  entreated  "  (A.  V.)  often  signifies 
"  to  l>e  prevailed  upon  by  entreaty ;  "  see  1  Chr.  v. 
20;  2  Chr.  xxxiii.  13;  Is.  xix.  22,  &c.  A. 

EP^ENTSTUS  [A.  V.  Epenetus]  CZwmlrrrot 
[praistd  or  worthy  of  praite]),  a  Christian  at 
Home,  greeted  by  St.  Paul  in  Horn.  xvi.  5,  and 
designated  as  his  beloved,  and  the  first  fruit  of  Asia 
(so  the  majority  of  ancient  M.SS.  and  the  critical 
editors:  the  received  text  has  ^Xata%)  unto  Christ. 
The  Synopsis  of  the  Pseudo-Uorotheus  makes  him 
first  bishop  of  Carthage,  but  Justinian  remarks  that 
the  African  churches  do  not  recognize  him. 

II.  A. 

EP'APHRAS  CT.xaQpZs  [lovtly,  f a  »ci  not- 
ing]), a  fellow-lalmrer  with  the  Apostle  Paid,  men- 
tioned Col.  i.  7,  as  having  taught  the  Colossian 
church  the  grace  of  Cod  in  truth,  and  designated 
a  faithful  minuter  'Iixkovov)  of  (,'hrh.t  on  their 
behalf.  (On  the  quest  ion  whet  her  E|>aphras  was 
the  founder  of  the  Colossian  church,  sec  the  pro- 
legomena to  the  epistle,  in  Alford's  tirttk  Tesln- 
ment,  iii.  35  ff.)  He  was  at  that  time  with  St- 
Paul  at  Koine  (Col.  iv.  12),  and  seems  by  the  ex- 
pression i  l{  Ofiwv,  tliere  used,  to  have  been  a 
Colossian  by  birth.  We  find  him  again  mentioned 
in  the  Epistle  to  Philemon  (ver.  23),  which  was 
sent  at  the  same  time  as  that  to  the  Colossians. 
St.  Paul  there  calls  him  6  cvvaixn&A<*r6f  fxov, 
but  whether  the  word  represents  matter  of  fact,  or 
is  only  a  tender  and  delicate  expression  of  Ep- 
aphras's  attention  to  the  Apostle  in  his  imprison- 
ment (cf.  Rom.  xvi.  13),  we  cannot  say. 

Epapliras  may  be  the  same  as  Epaphroditus,  who 
is  called,  in  Phil.  ii.  20,  the  a|wstle  of  the  Phibp- 
pians,  and  having  come  from  l'hilippi  to  Rome  with 
contributions  for  St.  Paid,  was  sent  back  with  the 
epistle.  It  has  been  sup|iosed  by  many,  and  among 
them  by  Grotius.  In  all  proliahility  the  name  Ep- 
aphras  is  an  abbreviation  of  HjKiphroditus:  but  on 
the  question  of  the  identity  of  the  persons,  the  very 
slight  notices  in  the  \\  T.  do  not  enable  us  to 
speak  witli  any  confidence.  The  name  Epaphro- 
ditus was  surticiently  coitiinon:  see  Tac.  Ann.  xv. 
55;  Sueton.  Domii.  14;  Joseph.  Life,  §  76.  The 
j  martyrologies  make  Epapliras  to  have  been  first 
bishop  of  Colosaa",  and  to  have  suffered  martpdotr 
;  there.  II.  A. 
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•Though  Epaphras  and  Epaphroditus  may  1* 
lilferent  forma  of  tlie  same  name  (see  Winer, 
Realw.  i.  331),  the  probability  is  that  in  the  Epistles 
they  designate  different  |>ersons.  It  is  against  the 
supposed  identity,  first,  that  Epaphras  belonged  to 
Colossaj  (Col.  iv.  12),  and  had  come  thence  to 
Rome  (Col.  i.  7),  whereas  Epaphroditus  belonged 
to  Philippi,  and  had  been  sent  thence  to  Rome  with 
the  church's  contributions  for  Paul  (Phil.  ii.  25); 
and,  secondly  (as  the  foregoing  facts  indicate),  that 
Epaphras  had  his  circuit  of  labor  in  ITirygia  or 
Asia  Minor  (Col.  iv.  13),  while  Epaphroditus  had 
his  circuit  in  northern  Greece  or  Macedonia.  See 
Neandcr  s  Pjlnuzuny,  ii.  2  »2  (1847).  Again,  Ep- 
lphras  was  Pauls  fellow-captive,  probably  in  a  lit- 
eral sense.  We  may  infer  this  first,  from  bis  being 
named  apart  from  Paul  s  fellow-laborers  (awpyoi) 
at  Rome  (Philem.  vv.  2J,  24),  and,  secondly,  from 
the  subjoined  tV  Xpicry  'Irjaod,  which  shows  in 
what  sphere  he  bore  that  character.  Meyer  held 
to  the  figurative  sense  in  his  first  ed.  (1848),  but 
to  the  other  in  his  third  (1805).  II. 


ETHER  H?3?  [«  calf,  ytmug  ammat) 
'A<pt(p,  '0<p/p;  [in  Gen.,  Alex.  A<p*p:]  Opher 
Ejthtr),  the  second,  in  order,  of  the  sons  of  Mid 
ian  (Gen.  xxv.  4;  1  Chr.  i.  33),  not  mentioned  it 
the  Rilile  except  in  these  genealogical  passages 
His  settlement*  have  not  been  identified  with  anj 
probability.    According  to  Geseuius,  the  name  u 


equivalent  to  the  Arabic  Ghifr, 


^fiX,  signifying 


EPAPHRODITUS  ('Ewo^Sitot,  Phil,  ii. 
25,  iv.  18).   See  above  under  Euauuhas.  II.  A. 

•  EPEN'ETUS,  Rom.  xvi.  5.  [Eivkmctus.] 

E'PHAH  (H^y  [rlnrhuu]  :  r«pdp,  [r«*£: 
Vat  in  I  Chr.,  ra<p(p;  Alex,  in  1  Chr.  and  Is.,] 
raupap:  Epltn),  tlie  first,  in  order,  of  the  sons  of 
Midian  (Gen.  xxv.  4;  1  Chr.  i.  33),  afterwards 
mentioned  by  Isaiah  in  the.  following  words :  »» The 
multitude  of  camels  shall  cover  thee,  the  drom- 
edaries of  Midian  and  Ephah;  all  they  from  Sheba 
shall  come:  they  shall  bring  gold  and  incense;  and 
tliey  shall  shew  forth  the  praises  of  the  Ix>rd.  AH 
the  flocks  of  Kedar  shall  lie  gathered  together  unto 
thee,  the  rams  of  Xebaioth  shall  minister  unto  thee: 
they  shall  come  up  with  acceptance  on  mine  altar, 
and  I  will  glorify  tlie  house  of  my  glory"  (Is.  lx. 
(1,  7).  This  passage  clearly  connects  the  descend- 
ants of  Ephah  with  the  Midianites,  the  Kcturahite 
Sheba,  and  the  Ishmaelites,  both  in  the  position  of 
their  settlements,  and  in  their  wandering  habits; 
and  shows  that,  as  usual,  they  formed  a  tribe  bear- 
ing his  name.  Rut  no  satisfactory  identification 
of  this  tribe  has  been  discovered.     The  Arabic 

word  »JLk£  (Ghtyfth),  which  has  been  supposed 
to  be  the  same  as  Ephah,  is  the  name  of  a  town, 
or  village,  near  liulbtys  (the  modem  Rilbeys),  a 
place  in  Egypt,  in  the  province  of  the  Sharkecyeh, 
not  far  from  Cairo:  but  tlie  tradition  that  Ephah 
settled  in  Africa  docs  not  rest  on  sufficient  author- 
ity.   [MiniAN;  Sheba.]  E.  S.  P. 

E'PHAH  (nCsr  [darkntu] :  Ttu&L:  Epha). 
L  Concubine  of  Caleb,  in  the  line  of  Judah  (1 
Chr.  ii.  4u). 

2.  Son  of  Jahdai;  also  in  the  line  of  Judah  (1 
Chr.  ii.  47). 

ETHAH.  [Measures.] 

ETHAI  [2  syl.]  (following  the  Keri,  ; 

Vat  the  original  text  is  *2TO  =  0phai  [veary, 
'anguid]:  and  so  EXX.  'laupt;  [Alex.  fl<p«»;  FA. 
(UpC-]  Oplti\  a  Xetophathitc,  whose  sons  were 

imong  tlie  "captains  (^JE*)  of  the  forces"  left  in 
'udah  after  the  deportation  to  Babylon  (Jer.  xl.  8). 
they  submitted  tlicmselves  to  Gedaliah,  the  Raby- 
Kmian  governor,  and  were  apparently  massacred 
Vttft  hLn  tj  Iahmael  (xh.  3,  cotup.  xl.  13). 


"  a  calf,"  and  »•  a  certain  Utile  animal,  or  insect,  of 
animalcule."  Two  tribes  bear  a  similar  appella- 
tion, Ghifdr  (^lifc);  but  one  was  a  branch  of 

the  first  Amalek,  the  other  of  the  IshraaeIHe  Kit  a- 
neh  (cf.  Caussin,  Enni  sur  I  Mil.  dtt  Arabr*.  i. 
[  20, 297,  and  298 ;  and  Abulfeda,  Hut.  Anttulumh^ 
ed.  Fleischer,  p.  106):  neither  is  ascribed  to  Mid- 
ian. The  first  settled  about  Yethrib  ( El-Medeeneh ) ; 
the  second,  in  the  neighborhood  of  Mekkeh. 

E.  S.  P. 

ETHER  OS?  [a  calf):  *A*«p,  Alex.  r«- 
<p<p:  Ephcr). 

1.  A  son  of  Ezra,  among  the  descendants  of 
.Judah;  possibly,  though  this  is  not  clear,  of  the 
family  of  the  great  Caleb  (1  Chr.  iv.  17). 

2.  £Oipip\  [Comp. ' Ad>f p ;  Aid.  r««p/p.])  On« 
of  the  heads  of  the  families  of  ManasseL  on  the 
east  of  Jordan  (1  Chr.  v.  24).  'Hie  name  may  be 
compared  with  that  of  Ophrah,  the  native  place  of 
Gideon,  in  Manasseh,  on  the  west  of  Jordan.  In 
the  original  the  two  are  identical  except  in  tenni- 

nation  mB37);  and  according  to  the 

LXX.  (as  above)  the  vowel-points  were  once  the 
same.  G. 

E'PHES  -  DAM"MIM  (C^-l  D$£: 
'E<PfpfiitV,  [Vat.  -fitfi'.]  Alex.  A<f>*<r8o/i/i«<f :  ta 
Jinibus  IXmi.nim),  a  place  lietween  Socoh  and  Aae- 
kuh,  at  which  the  Philistines  were  encamped  be- 
fore tlie  altray  in  which  Goliath  was  killed  (1  Sim. 
xvii.  1).  The  meaning  of  the  word  is  uncertain, 
but  it  U  generally  explained  as  the  "  end  "  or 
"  boundary  of  blood,"  in  that  case  probably  derived 
from  its  being  the  scene  of  frequent  sanguinary 
encounters  between  Israel  and  the  Philistines 
Under  tlie  shorter  form  of  Pas-da mmim  it  occur* 
once  again  in  a  similar  connection  (1  Chr.  xi.  13). 
For  the  situation  of  the  place  see  Elah,  Vaujet 
of.  G. 

•EPHE'SIAN  ('EfsVios:  Eplusius),  au  in- 
habitant of  Ephesus,  used  in  tlie  singular  only  of 
Troi'HIMI'8,  one  of  Paul  s  Greek  friends  with  him 
at  Jerusalem  (Acts  xxi.  29),  but  in  the  plural,  of 
the  entire  people  of  that  city  as  notorious  for  their 
worship  of  Diana  (Acts  xix.  28,  34,  35  bis).  [Di- 

ANA.]  H. 

EPHESIANS.  THE  EPISTLE  TO 
THE,  was  written  by  the  Apostle  st  Paul  during 
his  first  captivity  at  Rome  (Acts  xxviii.  16),  ap- 
parently immediately  after  he  had  written  the 
Epistle  to  'lie  Cokwsians  [Colossi ans,  Euistli 
to],  and  during  that  period  (perhaps  the  early  part 
of  A.  D.  62)  when  his  imprisonment  bad  not  as- 
sumed the  severer  character  which  seems  to  haw 
marked  its  close. 

This  sublime  epistle  was  addressed  to  the  Chris- 
tian church  at  the  ancient  and  famous  city  of 
Ephesus  (see  below),  that  chut  ih  which  the  Aito* 
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SShl  hi  Mil  found*!  (Acta  xix.  1  ff.,  comp.  xviiL 


19),  with  which  he  ab 


xle  so 


>ng  (rp«Ttav,  Acts 


ix.  31),  and  from  the  elders  of  which  he  parted 
with  such  a  warra-hearted  and  affectiug  farewell 
(Acta  xx.  18-35).  It  does  not  seem  to  have  been 
ealled  out  by  any  special  circumstances,  nor  even 
to  have  involved  any  distinctly  precautionary  teach- 
ing (comp.  Schneckenburgcr,  Heitruye,  p.  135  ff.), 
whether  against  oriental  or  Judaistic  tbeosophy, 
but  to  have  been  suggested  by  the  deep  love  which 
the  Apostle  felt  for  his  converts  at  Kphesus,  and 
which  the  mission  of  Tychicus,  with  an  epistle  to 
the  church  of  Colossa?,  afforded  him  a  convenient 
opportunity  of  evincing  in  written  teaching  and  ex- 
hortation. The  epistle  thus  contains  many  thoughts 
that  had  pervaded  the  nearly  contemporaneous 
Kpistle  to  the  Colossians,  reiterates  many  of  the 
tame  practical  warnings  and  exhortations,  bears 
even  the  tinge  of  the  same  diction,  but  at  the  same 
time  enlarges  upon  such  profound  mysteries  of  the 
divine  counsels,  displays  so  fully  the  orijin  and 
development*  of  Uie  church  in  Chriit,  its  union, 
communion,  and  aggregation  in  him,  that  this  ma- 
jestic epistle  can  never  l«  rightly  deemed  other- 
wise than  one  of  the  most  sublime  and  consolatory 
outpourings  of  the  Spirit  of  God  to  the  children 
of  men.  To  the  Christian  at  Kphesus  dwelling 
under  the  shadow  of  the  great  temple  of  Diana, 
daily  seeing  its  outward  grandeur,  and  almost  daily 
hearing  of  its  pompous  ritualism,  the  allusions  in 
this  epistle  to  that  mystic  building  of  which  Christ 
was  the  corner-stone,  the  Apostles  the  foundations, 
and  himself  and  his  fellow  Christians  portion*  of 
the  august  superstructure  (ch.  ii.  19-22),  must 
have  spoken  with  a  force,  an  appropriateness,  and 
a  reassuring  depth  of  teaching  that  cannot  he  over- 


The  contents  of  this  epistle  easily  admit  of  be- 
ing divided  into  two  portions,  the  first  mainly  doc- 
trinal (ch.  i.-iii.)t  the  second  hortatory  and  prac- 
tical. 

The  doctrinal  portion  opens  with  a  brief  address 
lo  the  saints  in  Kphesus  (see  l*low),  and  rapidly 
passes  into  a  sublime  ascription  of  praise  to  Cod 
the  Father,  who  has  predestinated  us  to  the  adop- 
tion of  sons,  blessed  and  redeemed  us  in  Ch  ritty  and 
made  known  to  us  his  eternal  purpose  of  uniting 
ill  in  him  (ch.  i.  3-H).  This  not  unnaturally 
wokes  a  prayer  from  the  Apostle  that  hi?  con- 
verts may  be  enlightened  to  know  the  hope  of  God's 
:aHiog,  the  riches  of  his  grace,  and  the  magnitude 
Df  that  power  which  was  displayed  in  the  resurrec- 
tion and  transcendent  exaltation  of  Christ  —  the 
bead  of  his  body,  the  church  (ch.  i.  15-23). 
Then,  with  a  more  immediate  address  to  his  con- 
verts, the  Apostle  reminds  them  how,  dead  as  they 
had  been  in  sin,  Cod  had  quickened  them,  raised 
them,  and  even  enthroned  them  with  Christ,  —  and 
how  all  was  by  grace,  not  by  works  ('eh.  ii.  1-10). 
They  were  to  rememl<er,  too,  how  they  had  once 
been  alienated  and  yet  were  now  brought  nigh  in 
the  blood  of  Christ;  how  he  was  their  jieace;  how 
fry  him  both  they  and  the  .lews  had  access  to  the 
Father,  and  how  on  him  as  the  comer-stone  they 
had  been  built  into  a  spiritual  temple  to  God  (ch. 
u.  1 1-22).  On  this  account,  having  heard,  as  they 
must  have  done,  how  to  the  Apostle  was  revealed 
ihe  profound  mystery  of  this  call  of  the  Gentile 
world,  they  were  not  to  faint  at  his  troubles  ,ch. 
til.  1-13):  nay,  he  prayed  to  the  great  Father  of 
%fl  to  give  them  inward  strength  to  teach  them  with 
he  love  of  Christ  and  nil  them  with  the  fullness  of 
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God  (ch.  its.  13-19).  The  prayer  is  concluded  by 
a  sublime  doxology  (ch.  iii.  20,  21),  which  serve, 
to  usher  in  the  more  directly  practical  portion. 

This  the  Apostle  commences  by  entreating  them 
to  walk  worthy  of  this  calling,  and  to  keep  the 
unity  of  the  spirit:  there  was  but  one  body,  one 
Spirit,  one  Lord,  and  one  God  (ch.  iv.  1-6).  Each 
too  had  his  portion  of  grace  from  God  (ch.  iv 
7-10),  who  had  appointed  ministering  orders  in  the 
church,  until  all  come  to  the  unity  of  the  faith, 
and  grow  up  and  become  united  with  the  living 
even  Christ  (ch.  iv.  11-16).  Surely  then 
they  were  to  walk  no  longer  as  darkened,  fedinglesi 
heathen ;  they  were  to  put  off  the  old  man,  and  put 
on  the  new  (ch.  iv.  17-21).  This  too  was  to  be 
practically  evinced  in  their  outward  actions;  they 
were  to  be  truthful,  gentle,  honest,  pure,  and  for- 
giving; they  were  to  walk  in  love  (ch.  iv.  25-v.  2). 
Fornication,  covetousnesw,  and  impurity,  were  not 
even  to  be  named ;  they  were  once  in  heathen  dark- 
ness, now  they  arc  light,  and  must  reprove  the 
deed*  of  the  j>ast  (ch.  v.  3-14).  Thus  were  they 
to  walk  exactly,  to  1*  filled  with  joy,  to  sing,  and 
to  give  thanks  (ch.  v.  15-21).  Wives  were  to  be 
subject  to  their  hu*!*ands,  husbands  to  love  and 
cleave  to  their  wives  eh.  v.  22-33):  children  were 
to  honor  their  parents,  parents  to  bring  up  holily 
their  children  (ch.  vi.  1-4);  servants  and  masters 
were  to  perform  to  each  other  their  reciprocal  duties 
(ch.  vi.  5-9). 

With  a  noble  and  vivid  exhortation  to  arm  them- 
selves against  their  spiritual  foes  with  the  armor 
of  God  (ch.  vi.  10-20),  a  brief  notice  of  the  coming 
of  Tychicus  (ch.  vi.  21,  22),  and  a  twofold  doxologv 
(ch.  vi.  23,  24),  this  sublime  episUe  come*  to  iU 
close. 

With  regard  to  the  auUieniklty  and  yenu'mcnta 
of  this  epistle,  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  there 
are  in  just  grounds  for  doubt.  The  testimonies 
of  antiquity  are  unusually  strong.  Kven  if  we  dc 
not  press  the  supposed  allusions  it:  Ignatius,  Fph 
ch.  12,  and  Polycarp,  Ph'dlpp.  ch.  12,  we  can  con- 
fidently adduce  Irenonis,  liter,  v.  2,  3,  v.  14,3; 
Clem.  Alex.  Paving,  i.  p.  108  (ed.  Pott.),  Strom 

;iv.  p.  592  (ed.  Pott.);  Origcn,  Contr.  CtU.  iii.  20; 

I  Tertull.  de  Prater.  ILer.  ch.  36,  and  after  them 

.  the  constant  and  persistent  tradition  of  the  ancient 
church.     Kven  Marcion  did  not  deny  that  the 

|  epistle  was  written  by  St.  Paul,  nor  did  heretics 
refuse  occasionally  to  cite  it  as  confessedly  due  to 
bim  as  its  author;  comp.  Irenams,  liter,  i.  8,  5 
In  recent  times,  however,  its  genuineness  has  been 
somewhat  vehemently  called  in  question.  De  Wette, 
both  in  the  introductory  pages  of  his  Commrtit  n-y 
on  this  epistle  (ed.  2,  1847  ),  and  in  his  lntro>Ju<lkm 
to  the  N.  T.  (ed.  5,  1848).  labors  to  prove  that  it 
is  a  mere  spiritless  expansion  of  the  Kpistle  to  the 
Colossians,  though  compiled  in  the  apostolic  age, 
Schwegler  (.Vnchapwt.  /ritnit.  ii.  330  ff.),  Ilaur 
(Paultu,  p.  418  ff.),  and  others  advance  a  step 
further  and  reject  both  epistles  as  of  no  highei 
antiquity  than  the  age  of  Montauism  and  early 
Gnosticism.  Without  here  entering  into  the  details, 
it  seems  just  to  say  that  the  advene  arguments 
have  been  urged  with  a  certain  amount  of  specious 
plausibility,  but  that  the  replies  have  been  so  clear, 
satisfactory,  and  in  some  cases  crushing,  as  to  leaw 
no  reasonable  and  impartial  inquirer  in  doubt  as 
to  the  authorship  of  the  epistle.  On  the  one  hand 
we  have  mere  subjective  judgments,  not  unmarked 
by  arrogance,  relying  mainly  on  sup[osed  divergences 
in  doctrine  and  presumed  insipidit  cs    diction,  bat 
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wholly  destitute  of  any  sound  historical  basis;  on 
the  other  hand  wc  have  unusually  convincing 
sounter-investigations,  and  the  unvarying  testimony 
of  the  ancient  church.  If  the  discrepancies  in 
matter  and  style  are  so  decided  as  to  lead  a  writer 
of  the  19th  century  to  deny  confidently  the  genuine- 
ness of  this  epistle,  how  are  wc  to  account  for  its 
universal  reception  by  writers  of  the  2d  and  3d 
centuries,  who  spoke  the  language  in  which  it  was 
written,  and  who  were  by  no  means  unacquainted 
with  the  phenomena  of  pious  fraud  and  literary 
imposture  ? 

For  a  detailed  reply  to  the  arguments  of  De 
Wetto  and  Ilaur,  the  student  may  be  referred  to 
Meyer,  EitdeU.  z.  Eph.  p.  19  ff.  (ed.  2),  Davidson, 
JtUrod.  to  N.  T.  ii.  p.  352  ff.,  and  Alford,  Pn>- 
Ugomena,  p.  8.  [See  also  KUpper,  De  Oriyine 
t'pp.  ad  Ephtsins  tt  Cohwnutt,  (iryph.  1853.]  " 

Two  special  points  require  a  brief  notice. 

(1.)  The  readers  for  whom  this  epistle  was  de- 
signed. In  the  opening  words,  riai'Aoi  aw6<rro\o s 
Xptarov  'Irjaov  Sick  8t\foaTot  Qtov  rois  aylott 
toij  oZaiv  iv  'L<ptatf>  ko!  -kiotois  iv  Xpiar$ 
'lijaov,  the  words  «V  'E<pta<f>  are  omitted  by  H, 
U7  [«  ttrunda  wrnii],  llasil  (expressly),  and  pos- 
sibly [probably]  Tertullian.  This,  combined  with 
the  somewhat  noticeable  omission  of  all  greetings 
to  the  members  of  a  church  with  which  the  Apostle 
stood  in  such  aflectionate  relation,  and  some  other 
internal  objections,  have  suggested  a  doubt  whether 
these  words  really  formed  a  part  of  the  original 
text.  At  first  sight  these  doubts  seem  plausible; 
but  when  we  oppose  to  them  (<i)  the  overwhelming 
weight  of  diplomatic  evidence  for  the  insertion  of 
the  words,  (b)  the  testimony  of  all  the  versions,  (c) 
the  universal  designation  of  this  epistle  by  the 
ancient  church  (Marcion  standing  alone  in  his 
assertion  that  it  was  written  to  the  Ijiodiceans)  as 
an  epistle  to  the  EjJiesians,  (</)  the  extreme  diffi- 
culty in  giving  any  satisfactory  meaning  to  the 
isolated  participle,  and  the  al>sej>ee  of  any  parallel 
usage  in  the  Apostle's  writings,  —  we  can  scarcely 
feci  any  doubt  as  to  the  propriety  of  removing  the 
brackets  in  which  these  words  are  inclosed  in  the 
2d  edition  of  Tischtw/orf,  and  of  considering  them 
an  integral  part  of  the  original  text.*  If  called 
upon  to  supply  an  answer  to,  or  an  explanation  of 
the  internal  objections,  we  must  record  the  opinion 
that  none  on  the  whole  seems  so  free  from  objection 
as  tiiat  which  regards  the  Kpistle  as  also  designed 
for  the  benefit  of  churches  either  conterminous  to, 
or  dependent  on,  that  of  Kphesus.    The  oounter- 


a  •  Some  good  remarks  on  this  topic  will  also  be 
found  in  an  article  on  The  Tubingtn  School  by  the 
Her.  S.  0.  Bulfinch.  D.  D.,  in  the  Monthly  Heligioui 
Magazine  (Boston)  for  May,  ISM,  p.  301  ft*.  Speaking 
of  the  reswinblauce  of  the  Epistle*  to  the  Epheaiaus 
and  the  Colossians,  and  of  their  rejection  by  Baur,  the 
writer  observes :  — 

"Our  critic,  however,  does  not  hold  that  one  of 
epistles  is  genuine  and  the  otiier  forged,  but 
both  together.  In  so  doing,  ho  does  not 
to  perceive  that  he  encounters  the  very  dlffl- 
tulty  which  he  luid  just  urged  against  the  common 
eelkf.  It  is  certainly  very  unlikely  that  two  persons 
should,  without  consent,  hare  forged  two  pretended 
epistles  so  like  each  other  as  these  :  nor  does  it  scorn 
credible  that,  when  ono  had  forged  C'olosstan*.  another 
iterfeiter  should  have  received  this  base  coinage  as 
and  given  us  forgery  upon  forgery.  The  only 
supposition  remaining  for  Dr.  Baur  is  that  the  pre- 
tended author  repeated  himself  —  the  supposition 
which  be  had  already  repudiated  as  applied  to  Paul. 
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arguments  of  Meyer,  though  ably  urged,  are  no* 
convincing.  Nor  can  an  appeal  to  the  silence  of 
writers  of  the  ancient  church  on  this  further  desti- 
nation be  conceived  of  much  weight,  as  their  refer- 
ences are  to  the  usual  and  tiiuLtr  designation  of 
the  epistle,  but  do  not,  and  are  not  intended  to 
affect  the  question  of  its  wider  or  narrower  destina- 
tion. It  is  not  unnatural  to  suppose  that  the  special 
greetings  might  have  been  separately  intrusted  to 
the  bearer  Tychicus,  possibly  himself  an  Kphesian, 
and  certainly  commissioned  by  the  Apostle  (ch.  »L. 
22)  to  inform  the  Ephcsians  of  his  state  and  cir- 
cumstances. 

(2. )  The  question  of  priority  hi  respect  of  com- 
position between  this  epistle  and  that  to  the  Colos- 
sians  is  very  difficult  to  adjust.  On  the  whole, 
both  internal  and  external  considerations  seem 
somewhat  in  favor  of  the  priority  of  the  Kpistle  to 
the  Colossians.  Comp.  Neander,  Pointing,  i.  32U 
(liohn),  Schleiermachcr,  t>twi.  u.  Krit.  for  1832,  p. 
500,  and  Wieseler,  t'hnmvl.,  p.  450  ff.  On  the  sim- 
ilarity of  contents,  sec  Cou»ssiaxs,  Ei-istle  to. 

(•1.)  The  opinion  that  this  epistle  and  those  to 
the  Colossians  and  to  1'hUemon  were  written  during 
the  Apostle's  imprisonment  at  t.'asarea  (Acts  xxi. 
27-xxvi.  32)  has  already  been  noticed  [Colos- 
8t.\X8,  EnsTi.K  to],  and  on  deli l»era lion  rejected. 
The  weight  of  probability  seems  distinctly  on  the 
side  of  the  opiniou  of  the  ancient  church,  that  the 
present  epistle  was  writteu  during  the  Apostle's 
first  imprisonment  in  Kome. 

The  editions  of  [commentaries  on]  this  epistle 
have  been  nunvcrous.  We  mav  specifv  those  of 
Kiickert  (Leipz.  1834),  Harless'(Erl.  1834),  —  an 
admirable  edition,  completely  undervalued  by  De 
Wettc,  —  Olshausen  (Ki  nigsb.  1840),  De  Wette 
(Uipz.  1847),  Stier  (llerl.  1848),  Meyer  (GUt- 
1853);  and  in  our  own  country  those  of  Eadic 
(Glasg.  1851  [also  New  York]),  Ellicott  (Lond 
1855).  and  Alford  (Lond.  1857).  C.  J.  E. 

•  We  have  later  editions  of  commentaries  fron 
Ellicott,  3d  ed.,  1804  (Amcr.  reprint,  18CG);  Alford. 
1805  (4th  ed.);  Harless,  1858  (but  unchanged); 
Stier,  1859  (an  abridgment  of  the  earlier  edition, 
which  Ellicott  in  the  Preface  to  his  Ephcsians  so 
justly  censures  for  its  prolixity);  Meyer,  3d  ed., 
1859.  To  the  foregoing  works  we  may  add  thorn 
of  Schenkel,  Brit  ft  an  die  J  plirser,  Ac.,  18(17  (2t« 
Ausg. ) ;  Karl  Hraune.  Iirr.  am  die  Ejikuer,  «tc.,  1867 
(substituted  for  Schcnkel's  comnvenlary  on  this 
epistle  in  lunge's  BibeUrerk) ;  Week,  I  'tnlesungtm 
iib.  die  Briefe  an  die  Kol.,  den  PhiUm.  ti.  dit 


It  would  be.  Indeed,  Ices  probable  in  the  rase  of  a 
forger  than  in  that  of  the  Apostle ;  for  the  latter, 
writing  naturally,  would  not  guard  himself  againet 
repeating  the  same  thought*  in  letters  to  different  per- 
sons; while  one  who  was  fabricating  blue  epistles 
would  take  especial  care  against  whatever  might  brine 
his  work  into  suspielon."    (Page  303  )  A. 

6  *  The  diplomatic  evidence  against  the  genuine- 
ness of  the  words  «V  1 Y.^tay  la  now  strengthened  bj 
their  omission  in  the  Codti  Sinaitinu.  Basil  testifies 
that  the  reeding  tok  oW  (without  «V  '£*•«*/)  had 
been  handed  down  by  hi*  predecessors,  and  was  that 
which  he  had  found  In  the  ancient  copies  of  the  epistle ; 
oinm  yap  Ka't  o<  wpb  quitf  napa&t&Juca&i,  cat  ip 
roTt  iroA«»©K  rwr  avrtypa^tv  tvpifKtificr  ( Chmtrm 
Kunom.  11.  19).  This  appears  also  to  have  been  the 
reading  of  Origen.  See  the  note  In  Teschendorf  %  7th 
ed.  of  the  Greek  Testament  (1859).  The  externa: 
evidence  against  the  words  is  certainly  weighty.  Ue 
this  and  other  question*  relating  to  the  epistle,  sea  pa* 
I  Ucularly  Bleek's  Yorl.tungm  (18%),  p.  172  ff.  *V 
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Kpk.,  1885  /edited  by  F.  Nitach',;  Trapp,  in  his 
Commentary  on  the  New  Testament  (Webster's  ed. 
Load.  1865);  Maurice,  Epistle  to  the  Ep/iesians, 
ji  his  Unity  of  the  Neto  TestamenL,  pp.  512-548 
(1854);  J.  Llewelyn  Daviea,  Epistles  of  St.  Paul 
to  the  Ephesians,  Colosslxns,  and  Philemon,  with 
Introduction  and  Notes  (Lond.  186G);  Alford,  in 
bis  New  Testament  for  English  Headers  (18G6); 
Wordsworth,  in  his  Greek  Testament,  with  Intro- 
ductions and  Notes,  I860  (4th  ed.);  end  in  our 
nwn  country,  those  of  the  Ker.  Albert  Names, 
Notes,  Explanatory  awl  Practical,  on  the  Epistles 
to  the  Epliesians,  PWflfff— f.  awl  Colossians 
(1845),  S.  H.  Punier,  D.  D.,  The  Epistle  to  the 
Ephesians,  in  Greek  and  Englislt,  with  an  Ereget- 
ical  Commentary  (185G),  and  Charles  Hodge,  I).  D., 
Comm.  on  the  Epistle  to  tlie  Ej>ltesians  (185G). 

The  circle  of  critical  questions  (such  as  genuine- 
nem,  (Inostic  tendency,  lime  and  [dace  of  composi- 
tion)  to  which  this  epistle  has  given  rise,  coincides 
very  uearly  with  that  connected  with  the  Epistle 
to  the  Colossians.  [Coumssiaxs.]  On  this  class 
n(  questions  see  especially  I'rof.  Weiss's  supple- 
r.  lentary  article  in  Herzog's  Ileal- Encyk.  six.  481- 
487.    This  writer  agrees  with  those  who  regard  It 

E<pt<r<f  of  the  received  text  (i.  1 )  as  a  later  addition, 
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and  the  epistle  consequently  as  encyclical  in  it» 
destination.  In  his  view  l\\s  textual  evidence  Cos 
this  conclusion  is  altogether  preponderant,  while 
the  omission  of  the  words  occasions  no  difficulty. 
It  was  sufficient  for  the  Apostle  in  the  address  to 
characterize  his  readers  as  Christians  or  saints  in 
a  general  way,  while  at  the  same  time  he  gave  to 
Tychicus,  the  bearer  of  the  letter  (Col.  iv.  7), oral 
instructions  as  to  the  particular  chun-hes  for  whom 
the  epistle  was  designed.  Meek  (EinL  in  (his  N. 
Test.  p.  457)  suppose*  that  the  letter  was  sent  flirt 
to  the  church  at  Ijuidicea  (romp.  Tertull.  adr. 
Marc'um.  v.  11,  17,  and  Col.  iv.  1G),  but  that  it 
was  designed  to  be  communicated  to  other  churches 
in  the  immediate  neighborhood  (as  that  at  His- 
rapolis),  which  I 'aid  had  not  personally  visited.  Ill 
thinks  it  cannot  have  Urn  intended  also  for  the 
church  at  Ephesus,  which  stood  in  so  differei.t  a 
relation  to  the  A|wstle.  Dr.  .1.  C.  M.  iAurent,  on 
the  other  hand,  in  a  recent  article  (Phitenum  ran 
Isiodikeia,  in  the  Jahrh.  f.  Deutsche  Theol.  18GG, 
p.  129  IT.)  regards  the  epistle  as  designed  equalh 
for  the  churches  of  Liodioea  and  Kphesus,  and 
therefore  originally  written  without  any  address, 
the  words  iv  K<j-<rrv  in  ver.  1  being  a  Later  addi- 
tion.   The  various  hypotheses  have  been  still  hWM 


Bite  of  Kpbesu*.    (Krom  Uborda  ) 


recently  discussed  by  Kamphausen,  Utber  den 
ursprungL  Leserkreis  des  E/iheserhriefes,  in  the 
Jahrb.f.  deutsche  Theol.,  18  J'l,  pp.  74-2-74;).  He 
fupposes  that  the  epistle  was  originally  addressed 
to  the  church  at  Laodicca.  II. 

EPH'ESUS  ' Y.'P'ii  >s  I,  an  illustrious  city  in 
the  district  of  Ionia  (wi\tt  'Iuyfar  /wi^av«o-rdrn, 
Steph.  Iiyz.  s.  v.),  nearly  opposite  the  island  of 
Samoa,  and  about  the  middle  of  the  western  coast 
of  the  peninsula  commonly  called  Asia  Minor.  Not 
taat  this  geographical  term  was  known  in  the  first 
century.  The  Ami.v  of  the  X.  T.  was  simply  the 
Roman  province  which  embraced  the  western  part 
of  the  peninsula.  Of  this  province  Ephesus  was 
ihe  capital.  [Ei'iiKau*.] 

Among  the  more  marked  physical  features  of  the 
-n insula  are  the  two  large  rivers,  Hermuf  and 
si awider,  which  (low  from  a  remote  part  of  the 
siterior  westward  to  the  Archipelago,  Smyrna  (Kev. 
{.  8)  being  near  the  mouth  >f  one  and  Miletus 
(Acta  xx.  17)  of  the  other.  Between  the  valleys 
trained  by  tltese  two  rivers  is  the  shorter  str-un 


and  smaller  basin  of  the  Cayster,  called  by  the 
Turks  Kulschnk-Afendere,  or  the  Little  Marauder. 
Its  upper  level  (often  called  the  Caystrian  meadows) 
was  closed  to  the  westward  by  the  gorge  between 
GaBesUfl  and  I'artvas,  the  latter  of  these  mountains 
being  a  prolongation  of  the  range  of  Messogis  which 
l>ounds  the  valley  of  the  Ma-ander  on  the  north, 
the  former  more  remotely  connected  with  the  range 
of  Tmoliis  which  bounds  the  valley  of  the  Ilermua 
on  the  south,  lteyond  the  gorge  and  towards  the 
sea  the  valley  opens  out  again  into  an  alluvial  fiat 
(Herod,  ii.  10),  with  hills  rising  abruptly  from  it. 
'Hie  plain  is  now  aliout  5  miles  in  breadth,  but 
formerly  it  must  have  lieen  smaller;  and  some  of 
the  hills  were  once  probably  islandr.  Here  Ephesus 
stood,  partjv  on  the  level  ground  and  partly  on  the 
hills. 

Of  the  lulls,  on  which  a  large  port:on  of  the  city 
was  built,  the  two  most  important  were  I'rion  and 
Coressus,  the  latter  on  the  S.  of  tlie  plain,  \nd 
being  in  fact  almost  a  continuation  of  I'actyas,  the 
former  being  in  front  of  Coressus  and  near  it» 
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though  separated  by  a  deep  and  defii.ilc  valley. 
Farther  to  the  N.  E.  is  another  conspicuous  emi- 
nence. It  serais  to  be  the  bill  mentioned  by  I'm- 
copius  (de  AMif.  v.  i.)  as  one  on  which  a  church 
dedicated  to  St.  John  was  built;  and  its  present 
name  Ayamluk  is  thought  to  haw  reference  to 
him,  and  to  be  a  corruption  of  o  &yios  0to\6yof. 
Ephesus  is  closely  connected  with  this  Apostle,  not 
only  as  being  the  scene  (Kev.  i.  11,  ii.  1)  of  the 
most  prominent  of  the  churches  of  the  Apocalypse, 
but  also  in  the  story  of  his  Liter  life  as  given  by 
Eusebius.  Possibly  his  Gospel  .ind  K  pis  ties  were 
written  here.  There  is  a  tradition  that  the  mother 
of  our  Lord  was  buried  at  Kphesus,  as  also  Timothy 
and  St.  John ;  and  Ignatius  addressed  one  of  bis 
epistles  to  the  church  of  this  place  (rrj  iiat\ri<rla 
rp  iJiopwcapiartp,  rp  o&oy  iv  "E.<p(atf>  rr\%  'Aaiat, 
](efeic,  Pat.  Ajmttoi.  p.  154),  which  held  a  con- 
spicuous position  during  the  early  ages  of  Chris- 
tianity, and  was  in  fact  the  metropolis  of  the 
churches  of  this  part  of  Asia.  Hut  for  direct  Biblical 
illustration  we  must  tuni  to  the  life  and  writings 
of  St.  Paul,  in  following  which  minutely  it  is 
remarkable  how  all  the  most  characteristic  features 
of  ancient  Kphesus  come  successively  into  view. 

1.  Geographical  litlationt.  —  These  may  l>e 
viewed  in  connection,  first  with  the  sea  and  then 
with  the  land. 

All  the  cities  of  Ionia  were  remarkably  well 
situated  for  the  growth  of  commercial  prosperity 
(Herod,  i.  142),  and  none  more  so  than  Kphesus. 
With  a  fertile  neighborhood  and  an  excellent  climate, 
it  was  also  most  conveniently  placed  for  traffic  with 
all  the  neighboring  parts  of  the  levant.  In  the 
time  of  Augustus  it  was  the  great  eni|torium  of 
all  the  regions  of  Asia  within  the  Taurus  (Strab. 
xiv.  p.  950):  its  harbor  (named  Panormu*),at  tbe 
mouth  of  the  Cayster,  was  elaborately  constructed ; 
though  alluvial  matter  caused  serious  hindrances 
both  in  the  time  of  Attalus,  and  in  St.  Paul's  own 
time  (Tac.  Ann.  xvi.  23).  The  Apostle's  life  alone 
furnishes  illustrations  of  its  mercantile  relations 
with  Achaia  on  the  W.,  Macedonia  on  the  N.,  and 
Syria  on  the  E.  At  the  close  of  his  second  mis- 
sionary circuit,  he  sailed  across  from  Corinth  to 
Ephesus  (Acts  xviii.  I!))  when  on  his  way  to  Syria 
to.  21,  22);  and  there  is  some  reason  for  believing 
that  he  once  made  the  same  short  voyage  over  the 
iEgean  in  the  opposite  direction  at  a  later  period 
[CoitiMTfiiANs,  I'utsT  Krisn.K  to].  On  the  third 
missionary  circuit,  heside*  the  notice  of  the  journey 
from  Ephesus  to  Macedonia  (xix.  21,  xx.  1),  we 
have  the  coast  voyage  on  the  return  to  Syria  given 
In  detail  (xx.,  xxi.)  and  the  geographical  relations 
of  this  city  with  the  islands  and  neighlwring  parts 
of  tbe  coast  minutely  indicated  (xx.  15-17).  To 
these  passages  we  must  add  1  Tim.  i.  3;  2  Tim. 
iv.  12,  20;  though  it  is  difficult  to  say  confidently 
whether  the  journeys  implied  there  were  by  land 
*r  by  water.    Sec  likewise  Acta  xix.  27,  xx.  1. 

As  to  the  relations  of  Kphesus  to  the  inland 
egions  of  the  continent,  these  also  are  prominently 
brought  before  us  in  the  Apostle's  travels.  The 
"upper  coasts"  (T«  ayurtputa  >i»>lj,  Acts  xix.  1) 
through  which  he  passed  when  about  to  take  up  his 
residence  in  the  city,  were  the  Phrygian  table-lands 
if  the  interior;  and  it  was  probably  in  the  same 
district  that  on  a  previous  occasion  (Acts  xvi.  6)  he 
tamed  the  unsuccessful  project  of  preaching  the 
fTOApel  In  live  district 'of  Asia.  Two  great  roads  at 
least  in  the  Unman  limes,  led  eastward  from  Eph- 
«sus  one  through  '.he  passes  of  Tmolus  to  Sard  is 


(Rev.  iU.  1)  and  thence  to  GaUtia  and  the  N  E. 
the  other  round  the  extremity  of  I*actyas  to  Ma*? 
nesta,  and  so  up  the  valley  of  the  Maaiider  to  Ieo- 
nium,  whence  the  communication  was  direct  to  tbe 
Euphrates  and  to  the  Syrian  Antioch.  There  seem 
to  have  been  Sardian  and  Magnesian  gates  on  tbe 
E.  side  of  Ephesus,  corresponding  to  these  roads 
respectively.  There  were  also  coast-roads  leading 
northwards  to  Smyrna  and  southwards  to  Miletus. 
Ity  the  latter  of  these  it  is  probable  that  tbe  Epbe- 
sian  elders  travelled,  when  summoned  to  meet  Pan! 
at  tbe  latter  city  (Acts  xx.  17.  18).  Part  of  tbe 
pavement  of  the  Sardian  road  has  l#en  noticed  by 
travellers  under  the  cliffs  of  Gallesus.  All  these 
roads,  and  others,  are  exhibited  on  the  map  in 
Leake's  Ann  Minor. 

2.  Ttmpie  and  Wordip  of  /Hnna.  —  Conspic- 
uous at  the  head  of  tbe  (tartar  of  Kphesus  was 
the  great  temple  of  Diana  or  Artemis,  the  tutelary 
divinity  of  the  city.  This  buikling  was  raised  on 
immense  substructions,  in  consequence  of  tbe 
swampy  nature  of  the  ground.  The  earlier  temple, 
which  had  been  begun  (>efore  the  Persian  war,  was 
burnt  down  in  the  night  when  Alexander  tbe  Great 


Plan  of  the  Temple  of  Diana  «t  Enn«-*us. 
Ouhl's 


was  born ;  and  another  structure,  raised  by  the  en- 
thusiastic aof  peration  of  all  the  inhabitants  of 
"  Asia,"  had  taken  its  place.  Its  dimensions  were 
very  great.  In  length  it  was  42ft  feet,  and  b 
breadth  220.  The  columns  were  127  in  mm  her 
and  each  of  them  was  60  feet  high.  In  style,  U» 
It  constituted  an  epoch  in  Greek  art  (Vitnnr.  iv.  1  * 
since  it  was  here  ftwt  that  the  graceJal  ionic  cm-. 


of  this 

<rrvs  a  proverb  throughout  the  civilized  world.  ( 
rifi  'AprfuiSoi  yahs  Iv  'Etptatp  /xAvos  «Vrl  0twv 
•kef,  Pbiio  By*.  SpecL  MmdTl.)     All  these 
eireu instances  give  increased  force  to  the  architect- 
ural allegory  in  the  great  epistle  which  St.  Paul 
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07  j  ieal  books  which  were  publicly  burnt  (nr.  19) 
'O  under  the  influence  of  St.  Paul's  preaching,  it  if 


enough  here  to  refer  to  the  'E^sVia  ypd/itum 
(mentioned  by  Plutarch  and  others),  which '  were 
regarded  as  a  charm  when  pronounced,  and  when 
written  down  were  carried  about  as  amulets.  The 
in  this  place  (1  Cor.  iii.  9-17),  to  the  pas- '  faith  in  these  mystic  syllables  continued,  more  or 
Ru^es  where  imagery  of  this  kind  is  used  in  the  1  less,  till  the  sixth  century.  See  the  Life  of  Akxan- 
epistles  addressed  to  Kphesus  (Eph.  ii.  10-22;  1 1  der  of  Tralles  in  the  Diet,  of  Biog.  [See  also 
11m.  iii.  15,  vi.  19;  2  Tim.  ii.  19,  20),  and  to  the  Grotius  and  Wetstein  on  Acts  xix.  19.] 
wda  spoken  to  the  Epbeaian  elders  at  Miletus  5.  Provincial  and  municipal  government. —  It  is 
(Acts  xx-  32).  well  known  that  Asia  was  a  proconsular  province , 

The  chief  points  connected  with  the  uproar  at  |  and  in  harmony  with  this  fact  we  find  proconsul* 


Kphesus  (Acta  xix.  23-41)  are  mentioned  in  the 
article  Diana  ;  but  the  following  details  must  be 
iuided.  In  consequence  of  this  devotion,  the  city 
of  Kphesus  was  adled  rta>K&po$  (ver.  35)  or 
"  warden  "  of  Diana.  This  was  a  recognized  title 
applied  in  such  cases,  not  only  to  individuals,  but 
to  communities.  In  the  instance  of  Kphesus,  the 
term  is  abundantly  found  both  on  coins  and  on  in- 


(kArnraroi,  ••deputies,"  A.  V.)  specially  men- 
tioned (ver.  38).  Nor  is  it  necessary  to  inquire 
here  whether  the  plural  iti  this  passage  is  generic, 
or  whether  the  governors  of  other  provinces  were 
present  hi  Kphesus  at  the  time.  Again  we  learn 
from  Pliny  (v.  31)  that  Kphesus  was  an  assize- 
town  (forum  or  eonrtnhu) ;  and  in  the  sacred  nar- 
rative (ver.  38)  we  find  the  court-days  alluded  tc 


scriptioiia.  Its  neocoratt  was  in  fact,  as  the  "  town-  as  actually  being  held  (ay6paioi  Ayovrcu,  A.  V. 
clerk"  said,  proverbial.  Another  consequence  of  "the  law  is  open  ")  during  the  uproar;  though 
the  celebrity  of  Diana's  worship  at  Kphesus  was,  perhaps  it  is  not  absolutely  necessary  to  give  the 
that  a  large  manufactory  grew  up  there  of  portable  |  expression  this  exact  reference  as  to  time  (see 
shrines  (ratal,  ver.  24,  the  iuptSpvpuira  of  Dion  vs.  j  Wordsworth).    Kpl>caus  itself  was  a  "free  city," 


Halicam.  ii.  2,  and  other  writers),  which  strangers 
purchased,  and  devotees  carried  with  them  on  jour- 
neys or  set  up  in  their  houses.  Of  the  manufact- 
urers engaged  in  this  business,  perhaps  Alexander 
the  "coppersmith"  (6  x«A*«ui,  2  Tim.  iv.  14) 
was  one.  The  case  of  Demetrius  the  "  silver- 
■mith  "  (ipyvpowoiot  in  the  Acts)  is  explicit  He 
was  alarmed  for  bis  trade  when  he  saw  the  gospel, 
under  the  preaching  of  St.  Paul,  gaining  ground 
upon  idolatry  and  superstition;  and  he  spread  a 
panic  among  the  craftsmen  of  various  grade*,  the 
Ttx*»Tcu  (vc.  24)  or  designers,  and  the  ioyircu 
(ver.  25)  or  common  workmen,  if  this  is  the  dis- 
tinct ion  between  them. 

3.  The  Atinrcht.  —  Public  games  were  connected 
with  the  worship  of  Diana  at  Kphesus.  The  month 
of  May  was  sacred  to  her.  The  uproar  mentioned 
in  the  Acts  very  probably  took  place  at  this  searon. 
SL  Paul  was  certainly  at  Kphesus  about  that  time 
of  the  year  (1  Cor.  xvi.  8);  and  Demetrius  might 
well  be  peculiarly  sensitive  if  he  (bund  his  trade 
failing  at  the  time  of  createst  concourse.  However 
this  may  be,  the  Asiarchs  ('A<napx<u>  A*  V* 


and  had  its  own  assemblies  and  its  own  magistrates. 
The  senate  {ytpovcla  or  Bov\i\)  i*  mentioned,  not 
only  by  Strabo,  but  by  Joseph  us  (Ant.  xiv.  10,  § 
23,  xvi.  8,  §§  4,  7);  and  St.  Luke,  in  the  narrative 
before  us,  speaks  of  the  itjpot  (w.  30,  33,  A.  V. 
"the  people")  and  of  its  customary  assemblies 
(4vr6fiV  iKKkrttrta,  w.  39,  A.  V.  "a  lawful  as- 
sembly"). That  the  tumultuary  meeting  which 
was  gathered  on  the  occasion  in  question  should 
t&ke  place  in  the  theatre  (vv.  29,  31)  was  nothing 
extraordinary.  It  was  at  a  meeting  in  the  theatre 
at  Caesarea  that  Agrippa  I.  latceived  his  death- 
stroke  (Acts  xii.  23),  and  in  Creek  cities  this  was 
often  the  place  for  large  assemblies  (Tac.  Hitt.  ii 
80;  Val.  Max.  ii.  2).  We  even  find  conspicuous 
mention  made  of  one  of  the  most  important  mu- 
nici|«al  officers  of  Kphesus,  the  "Town-Clerk" 
(ypafifutTfvs)  or  kee}ier  of  the  records,  whom  we 
know  from  other  sources  to  have  been  a  person  of 
great  influence  and  responsibility. 

It  is  remarkable  how  all  these  political  and  re- 
ligious characteristics  of  Kphesus  which  appear  in 
the  sacred  narrative,  are  illustrated  by  inscriptions 


•chiefs  of  Asia")  were  present  (Acts  xix.  31).  and  coins.  An  kpx*iov  or  state-paper  office  la 
fhese  were  officers  appointed,  after  the  manner  j  mentioned  on  an  inscription  in  Chisbull.  The 
sf  the  sediles  at  Home,  to  preside  over  the  games  i  yp&p^xartvs  frequently  appears;  so  also  the  'Affi- 
which  were  held  m  different  parts  of  the  province  I  ipxai  an<'  kyBxrwaroi.  Sometimes  these  words 
sf  Asia,  just  as  other  provinces  had  their  (Jul  >f-\  are  combined  in  the  same  inscription:  see  for  in- 


arehs,  l.yci  trci,*,  Ac.  Various  cities  would  require 
the  presence  of  these  officers  in  turn.  In  the  ac- 
tount  of  Poly  carp's  martyrdom  at  Smyrna  (Hefele, 


«tance  Itt*kh.  Corn.  Jute.  2999,  2a94.  The  fol- 
lowing is  worth  quoting  at  length,  as  containing 
also  .he  words  tijftot  and  yta>K6poi'  'H  <piA<xrr 


Pat.  Ap»it.  p.  280)  an  important  part  is  played  by  [  fatrrht  'EQtolttw  fiovK)  tcaX  6  vtmitSpot  onpoj 
lie  Asiarch  Philip.   It  is  a  remarkable  proof  of  the  Ka6upwcay  M  iutivwdrav  neoownxlov  T\pturK*i- 
intltieuce  which  St.  Paul  had  gained  at 
Kphesus,  that  the  Asiarchs  took  his  side  in 
the  disturbance.     See  Dr.  Wordsworth's 
note  on  Acts  xix.  31.    [Ahi  vitcii^.] 

4.  Stwly  and  practice  of  magic.  —  Not 
inconneeted  with  the  preceding  subject  was 
the  remarkable  prevalence  of  magical  arts 
at  Kphesus.  This  also  comes  conspicuously 
Into  view  in  SL  Luke's  narrative.  The  pev 
•ohar  character  of  St.  Paul's  miracles  (4V 

•*>if  ou  toj  tvXo<h™<  ver.  11)  would  Cola  °<  EPh«™.  «Wblung  tho  Temp*  of  Dtona. 

leem  to  have  been  intended  as  antagonistic  to  the  I  ret  ^(purafxtrov  TtB-  KA.  'ItoAikoD  t©C 
■revalent  superstition.    In  illustration  of  the  mag- 1  parw  rod  H^iov.  2906.    The  colas-  of 
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are  full  of  allusions  to  Hie  worship  of  Diana  in 
various  aspects.  'Hie  word  vtu>it6pas  is  of  fre- 
quent occurrence.  That  which  is  given  above  has 
also  the  word  iwdiirarot-  it  exhibits  an  image  of 
the  temple,  and,  liearing  as  it  does,  the  name  and 
head  of  Nero,  it  must  have  been  struck  about  the 
time  of  St  Paul's  stay  in  Ephesus. 

Wo  should  enter  on  doubtful  ground  if  we  were 
to  speculate  on  the  Gnostic  and  other  errors  which 
grew  up  at  Ephesus  in  the  Liter  apostolic  age,  and 
which  are  foretold  in  the  address  at  Miletus,  and 
indicated  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Ephesiaus,  and  more 
distinctly  in  the  Epistles  to  Timothy.  It  is  more 
to  our  purpose  if  we  briefly  put  down  the  actual 
facts  recorded  in  the  N.  T.  as  connected  with  the 
rise  and  early  progress  of  <  hristianity  in  this  city. 

That  Jews  were  established  there  in  considerable 
numbers  is  known  from  .losephus  //.  c),  and  might 
be  inferred  from  its  mercantile  eminence;  but  it  is 
also  evident  from  Acts  ii.  9,  vi.  9.  In  harmonv 
with  the  character  of  Ephesus  as  a  place  of  con- 
course and  commerce,  it  is  here,  and  here  only,  that 
we  find  disciples  of  John  the  Baptist  explicitly 
mentioned  after  the  ascension  of  Christ  (Acts  xviii. 
25,  xix.  3).  The  case  of  A  polios  (xviii.  24)  is  an 
exemplification  further  of  the  intercourse  between 
this  place  and  Alexandria.  The  first  seeds  of 
t  hristian  truth  were  possibly  sown  at  Ephesus 
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immediately  after  the  Great  Pentecost  (Acta  B  ) 
Whatever  previous  plans  St.  Paul  may  have  enter 
tained  (xvi.  6),  his  first  visit  was  on  his  return 
from  the  second  missionary  circuit  (xviii.  19-21); 
and  his  stay  on  that  occasion  was  very  short:  not 
is  there  any  proof  that  he  found  any  Christiana  at 
Ephesus;  but  he  left  there  Aquila  and  I'risriUa 
vex.  19),  who  both  then  and  at  a  later  period  I 
Tun.  ir.  19)  were  of  signal  service.  In  St.  Paul  a 
own  stay  of  more  than  two  years  (xix.  8,  10,  it 
31),  which  formed  the  most  important  passage  of 
his  third  circuit,  and  during  which  he  labored,  first 
in  the  synagogue  (xix.  8),  and  then  in  the  school 
of  Tyrannus  (rer.  ii),  and  aLso  in  private  bourn 
(xx.  20),  and  during  which  he  wrote  the  First 
Epistle  to  the  Corinthians,  we  have  the  period  of 
the  chief  evangelization  of  this  shore  of  the  .Egean. 
The  direct  narrative  in  Acts  xix.  receives  but  littk 
elucidation  from  the  Epistle  to  the  Epbeaiana 
which  was  written  several  years  after  from  Home ; 
but  it  is  supplemented  in  some  important  particu- 
lars (especially  as  regards  the  Apostle's  personal 
habits  of  self-denial,  xx.  34)  by  the  address  at  Mi- 
Ictus.  This  address  shows  that  the  church  at  Eph- 
esus was  thoroughly  organized  under  its  presbyters. 
At  a  later  period  Timothy  was  set  over  them,  as 
we  learn  from  the  two  epistles  addressed  to  him. 
Among  St.  Paul's  other  companions,  two,  Trophi- 


rhcatro  at  Ephesus.    (From  L*bords.) 


i  is  and  TychicuB,  were  natives  of  Asia  (xx.  4), 
ind  the  latter  probably  (2  Tim.  iv.  12),  the  former 
ecrtainly  (Acts  xxi.  29),  natives  of  Ephesus.  In 
the  same  connection  we  ought  to  mention  Onesiph- 
orus  (2  Tim.  i.  16-18)  and  his  household  (iv.  19). 
On  the  other  hand  must  lie  noticed  certain  specified 
Epheaian  antagonists  of  the  Apostle,  the  sons  of 
Sceva  and  his  petty  (Acts  xix.  14),  Hymenals  and 
Alexander  (1  Tira.'i.  20:  2  Tim.  iv.  14),  and  Phy- 
^ellus  and  llrnnogencs  (2  Tim.  i.  15). 

The  site  of  ancient  Ephesus  lias  been  visited  and 
examined  by  many  travellers  during  the  last  200 
years;  and  descriptions,  more  or  less  copious,  have 
Veen  given  by  l'ococke,  Tournefort,  Spon  and 
Wheler,  Chandler,  I'oujoulat,  1'rokcsch,  lleaujour, 
tchubert,  Anmdcll,  Fellows,  and  Hamilton.  The 
loustt  accounts  are,  among  the  older  travellers,  in 
Chandler,  and  among  tlw  more  reornt,  in  llanul- 


|  ton.  Some  views  are  given  in  the  second  volumi 
of  the  Ionian  Antiquities,  published  by  the  IHlct- 
tanti  Society.  I  .cake,  in  his  Atia  Minor,  has  a 
discussion  on  the  dimensions  and  style  of  the 
Temple.  The  whole  place  is  now  utterly  desolate, 
with  the  exception  of  the  small  Turkish  village  at 
AyoKiluk:  The  ruins  are  of  vast  extent,  both  on 
(  oressus  and  on  the  plain ;  but  there  is  great  doubt 
as  to  many  topographical  details.  In  Kiepert'i 
//<  lint  is  a  map,  more  or  less  conjectural,  the  sub- 
stance of  which  will  be  found  in  the  Diet,  of  (Jtog 
s.  r.  Ephtnu.  Guhl's  plans  also  are  mostly  from 
KJeperL 

It  is  satisfactory,  however,  that  the  position  of 
the  theatre  on  Mount  Prion  is  absolutely  certain. 
Felk>ws  sayi  it  must  have  been  one  of  the  largest 
in  the  woriJ.  A  view  of  it,  from  I-aborde,  is  gives 
above.    The  situation  of  the  temple  is  doubtrol 
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bat  it  probably  stood  where  certain  large  maaae«  re- 
waiu  on  the  low  ground,  full  in  view  yf  the  Uieatre. 
The  disappearance  of  the  temple  may  easily  be  ac- 
aounted  for,  partly  by  the  rising  of  the  toil,  and 
partly  by  the  incessant  use  of  its  materials  fur 
mediaeval  building*.  Some  of  its  columns  are  said 
to  be  in  St  Sophia  at  Constantinople,  and  even  iu 
the  cathedral*  of  Italy. 

To  the  works  above  referred  to  must  be  added, 
Terry,  De  rebut  F.phtsiorum  (Gttt.  1837),  a  slight 
sketch;  Guhl,  L'jJiesiacn  (IJcrl.  1843),  a  very 
elaliorate  work;  llemsen's  Paulus  (Gilt.  13)0), 
a  hich  contains  a  good  chapter  on  Ephesus ;  Hiscoc 
On  the  Acts  (Oxf.  1821)),  pp.  274-285;  Mr.  Aker- 
man's  paper  on  the  Coins  of  Ephesus  in  the  Trans, 
of  the  Numismatic  Soc.,  1841;  Gronov.  A  ntiq. 
Uittc.  vii.  387-401;  and  an  article  by  Ampere  in 
the  Iter,  drs  Deux  Monde*  for  January  1842. 

An  elaborate  woii.  on  Ephesus  is  understood  to 
be  in  preparation  by  Mr.  1-alkener  [since  published, 
Lond.  1862] .  J.  S.  H. 

*  The  Apostle  I'aul  in  all  probability  wrote  his 
Epistle  to  the  Galatians  at  Ephesus,  during  his  so- 
journ of  nearly  three  years  in  that  city  (Acts  xx. 
31).  [Galatiass,  EnsixE  to  nik.]  His  so- 
journ there  for  so  long  a  time  illustrates  what  appears 
to  hare  been  a  rule  of  the  earliest  missionaries,  and 
that  was  to  plant  the  gospel  first  in  the  principal 
towns,  and  then  from  these  centres  to  extend  the 
knowledge  of  it  to  other  regions.  Writing  to  the 
believers  at  Thessalonica,  the  most  populous  place 
in  northern  Greece,  I'aul  commends  them,  because 
from  them  had  "  sounded  out  the  word  of  the 
Ixwti  not  only  in  Macedonia  and  Achaia,  but  also 
in  every  (other)  place  "  with  which  travel  and  com- 
merce connected  that  metropolis  (1  Thcss.  i.  8). 
Ephesus  held  a  similar  rank  in  relation  to  tl:3  ad- 
jacent parti  of  Asia  Minor  (Acts  xix.  10).  The 
church  at  Ephesiu  was  one  of  the  seven  churches  i 
f.o  which  the  Apostle  John  at  a  subsequent  period 
lent  messages  from  l'atmos  (llev.  ii.  1  fl'.).  How 
sadly  fulfilled  were  Paul's  predictions  respecting  the 
corruptions  which  should  appear  in  this  chtirvh 
after  his  death  (Acts  xx.  28  rt'.),  we  learn  from  its 
audition  as  described  by  John  (He v.  ii.  \-€). 
[Xicolaitaxs.]  Eor  the  import  and  teachings 
of  tl»e  communication  which  the  Spirit  sent  through 
John  to  the  ch  ireh  at  Ephesus,  see  Trench's  Comm. 
vn  die  Lpistief  to  the  Seven  ChurcJies  in  Asia,  and 
l*rof.  Stuart's  Commentary  on  the  Apocalypse. 

Korbiger  (llandb.  der  alien  Geogr.  ii.  188  ff.) 
rites  the  principal  passages  in  the  classical  writers 
whidi  illustrate  the  rank  and  earlier  history  of  this 
tapital  of  Roman  Asia.  There  arc  articles  on 
Ephesus"  in  Pauly't  Real- h.ncyk.  by  Wester- 
niann,  and  in  Herzogs  Real- Uncyk.  by  Arnold. 
Ijewin  furnishes  a  sketch  at  some  length  of  pro- 
consular Asia  and  Ephesus  its  capital  (Life  ami 
h./nstlet  of  St.  Paid,  i.  344-365).  The  incidents 
to  Paul's  life  and  Labors  in  that  city  are 
out  in  chap.  viii.  of  Howson's  Scenes  from 
'he  Life  of  St.  Paul,  ami  their  Religious  Lessons 
(Lond.  1866),  reprinted  by  the  American  Trac* 
Society  (Boston,  1867).  See  also  Conybeare  and 
ilowson's  Ufe  and  Letters  of  St.  Paul,  ii.  80  fT. 
(Amer.  ed.). 

The  approach  of  the  West  to  the  East  ir.  the 
Msimilating  power  of  its  commerce,  arts,  and  gen- 
eral civilization  brings  with  it  strange  innovations. 
A  railroad  at  the  present  time  connects  the  Apoc- 
alyptic place*.  Smyrna  and  Ephesus,  with  each 
*her.    "  By  the  railway."  savs  1'reasetise  (Land 
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of  the  Gospel,  p.  213),  "wo  made  the  journey  fa- 
two  hours.  It  crosses  a  smiling,  fertile  valley,  ly- 
ing between  green  mountains,  crowned  not  far  froui 
Ephesus  by  a  fine  glacier.  Numerous  herds  aw 
startled  into  flight  at  the  whistle  of  the  engine; 
several  slow  caravans  pass  Wore  us,  as  if  to  draw 
the  contrast  between  the  antique  locomotion  of  the 
desert  world  and  the  unbridled  haste  of  a  more 
advanced  civilization."  II. 

EPH'LAL  (bbCM   [judgment]:   'A(pafx7)\ ■' 
Alex.  OfAao;  [Aid.  with  8  MSS.  '0<p\dA]  Opk 
id),  a  descendant  of  .Tuduh,  of  the  family  of  He* 
ron  and  of  Jerahmeel  (1  Chr.  ii.  37). 

EPHOD  (T^CS),  a  sacred  vestment  originally 
appropriate  to  the  high-priest  (Ex.  xxviii.  4),  but 
afterwards  worn  by  ordinary  priests  (1  Sam.  xxii. 
18),  and  deemed  characteristic  of  the  office  (1  Sam. 
ii.  28,  xiv.  3;  Hos.  iii.  4).  For  a  description  of 
the  robe  itself  see  H«ili-nui:HT.  A  kind  of  ephod 
was  worn  by  Samuel  (1  Sam.  ii.  18),  and  by  Da- 
vid when  he  brought  the  ark  to  Jerusalem  (2  Sam 
vi.  14;  1  Chr.  xv.  27 1;  it  differed  from  the  priestly 
ephod  in  material,  being  made  of  ordinary  linen 
(had),  whereas  the  other  was  of  fine  linen  {slush); 
it  is  noticeable  that  the  LXX.  does  not  give  inotfxii 
or  'E<f>ov3  in  the  [iassagcs  last  quoted,  but  terms 
of  more  general  import,  crroK)}  ((a\\os,  o-toAjj 
$\teolvr\.  Attached  to  the  ephod  of  the  high- 
priest  was  the  breastplate  with  the  Urim  and 
Thummim ;  this  was  the  ephod  /car'  i^ox^y-  which 
Ahiathar  carried  otr  (1  Sam.  xxiii.  6)  from  the 
tabernacle  at  Nob  fl  Sam.  xxi.  11),  and  which  Da- 
vid consulted  (1  Sam.  xxiii.  xxx.  7).  The  im- 
portance of  the  ephod  as  the  receptacle  of  the 
breastplate  led  to  its  adoption  in  the  idolatrous  forms 
of  worship  instituted  in  the  time  of  t he  .Judge* 
(Judg.  viii.  27,  xvii.  .r»,  xviii.  14  If. ).  The  amount 
of  gold  used  by  Gideon  in  making  his  ephod  (Judg. 
viii.  26)  has  led  Grscnius  (Thts.  p.  I  t")),  following 
the  Pcshito  version,  to  give  the  word  tlie  meaning 
of  an  idol-image,  as  though  that  and  not  the  priest 
was  clothed  with  the  ephod ;  but  there  is  no  evi- 
dence that  the  idol  was  so  invested,  nor  does  such 
an  idea  harmonize  with  the  general  use  of  the 
ephod.  The  ephod  itself  would  require  a  consid- 
erable amount  of  gold  (Ex.  xxviii.  6  fT,  xxxix.  2 
ff.);  but  certainly  not  so  large  a  sum  as  is  stated 
to  have  been  used  by  Gideon ;  may  we  not  therefore 
assume  that  to  make  an  e/daxl  implied  the  intro- 
duction of  a  new  system  of  worship  with  its  various 
accessories,  such  as  the  graven  image,  which  seems 
from  the  prominence  assigned  to  it  in  Judg.  xviii. 
31  to  represent  the  Urim  and  -  Thummim,  the 
molten  image,  and  the  Teraphim  (xvii.  4,  5),  which 
would  require  a  large  consumption  of  metal  ? 

w.  l.  n 

E'PHOD  (TtM  [ephod  or  image]:  JLowpis 
Alex.  Ov<p<8:  Ephod).  Hanniel  the  son  of  Ephod, 
as  head  of  the  tribe  of  Manasseh,  was  one  of  tlic 
men  appointed  to  assist  Joshua  and  Eleazar  in  tlie 
apportionment  of  the  land  of  Canaan  (Num.  xxxiv. 
23). 

ETHRAIM  [Heb.  Ephralm]  (D^H : 
'E6<xrf/*;  Joseph.  "E^patftnt:  Kphraim),  the  sec- 
onu  *«n  of  Joseph  by  his  wife  Asenath.  He  was 
born  during  the  seven  years  of  plenteousneas,  and 
an  allusion  to  this  is  possibly  latent  in  the  name, 
thmgh  it  may  also  allude  to  Joseph's  increasing 
family :  «  The  naroo  of  the  second  he  called  Ephraioi 
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(i.  e.  doable  fruitfultiess),  for  God  hatli  caused  me  stance 
lo  be  fruitful  ("OHpn,  hiphrani)  in  the  land  of 
jbj  affliction  "  (Gen.  xli.  52,  xlvi.  20).« 

The  first  indication  we  have  of  that  ascendency 
over  his  elder  brother  Manasseh,  which  at  a  later 
period  the  tribe  of  Ephraim  so  unmistakably  pos- 
sessed, is  in  the  blessing  of  the  children  by  Jacob, 
(Jen.  xlviii.  —  a  passage  on  the  age  and  genuineness 
of  which  the  severest  crticism  has  cast  no  doubt 
(Tuch,  Otntm,  p.  548;  Ewald,  i.  534,  note).  Like 
his  own  father,  on  an  occasion  not  dissimilar,  Ja- 
cob's eys  were  dim  so  that  he  could  not  sec  (xlviii. 
10,  com  p.  xxvii.  1 ).  The  intention  of  Joseph  was 
evidently  that  the  right  hand  of  Jacob  should  con- 
vey its  ampler  blessing  to  the  head  of  Manasseh, 
his  first-born,  and  he  had  so  arranged  the  young 
men.  But  the  result  was  otherwise  ordained.  Ja- 
cob hiid  l>een  himself  a  younger  brother,  and  his 
words  show  plainly  that  he  had  not  forgotten  this, 
and  that  his  sympathies  were  still  with  the  younger 
of  his  two  grandchildren.  He  recalls  the  time 
when  he  was  flying  with  the  birthright  from  the 
vengeance  of  Esau ;  the  day  when,  still  a  wanderer, 
God  Almighty  had  appeared  to  him  at  "  Luz  in 
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the  Land  of  Canaan,"  and  blessed  him  in  words 
which  foreshadowed  the  name  of*  Ephraim;  the 
•till  later  day  when  the  name  of  Ephrath  c  liecame 
bound  up  with  the  sorest  trial  of  his  life  (xlviii.  7, 
xxxv.  1«).  And  thus,  notwithstanding  the  pre- 
arrangement  and  the  remonstrance  of  Joseph,  for 
the  second  time  in  that  family,  the  younger  brother 
was  made  greater  than  the  elder  —  Ephraim  was 
set  before  Manasseh  (xlviii.  19,  20). 

Ephraim  would  appear  at  that  time  to  have  been 
about  21  years  old.  He  was  born  before  the  be- 
ginning of  the  seven  years  of  famine,  towards  the 
latter  part  of  which  Jacob  had  come  to  Egypt, 
17  years  l»efcrc  his  death  (Gen.  xlvii.  28).  before 
Joseph  s  death  Ephraim's  family  had  reached  the 
third  generation  (Gen.  1.  23),  and  it  must  have 
been  about  this  time  that  the  affray  mentioned  in 
1  Chr.  vii.  21  occurred,  when  some  of  the  sons 
were  kUled  on  a  plundering  expedition  along  the 
sea-coast  to  rob  the  cattle  of  the  men  of  Gath,  and 
when  Ephraim  named  a  son  Bcriah,  to  perpetuate 
the  memory  of  the  disaster  which  had  fallen  on  his 
house.  [Bkimah.]  Obscure  as  is  the  interpreta- 
tion of  this  fragment,  it  enables  us  to  catch  our 
out  glimpse  of  the  patriarch,  mourning  inconsol- 
able in  the  midst  of  the  circle  of  his  brethren,  and 
at  last  commemorating  his  loss  in  the  name  of  the 
new  child,  who,  unknown  to  him,  was  to  be  the 
progenitor  of  the  most  illustrious  of  all  his  descend- 
ants —  Jehoshua,  or  Joshua,  the  son  of  Nun  (I 
Chr.  vii.  27;  see  Ewakl,  i.  491).  To  this  early 
period,  too,  must  probably  be  referred  the  circum- 

a  Joseph u*  (Ant.  ii.  6,  §  \)  gives  the  derivation  of 
the  name  somewhat  differently  —  "  restorer,  because 
Ik  was  restored  to  the  true  low  of  his  forefathers  ;  " 
in  o&iSovt  .  .  .  6co  rb  ajroio^ijcai  ktX. 

o  *  I  will  make  thee  fruitful,"  Maphrrcha, 

tbn.  xlviii.  4 ;  "Be  thou  fruitful,"  IT^,  Phrth, 
txxT.  11;  both  from  the  same  root  aa  the  name 

c  There  teems  to  hare  been  some  connection  be- 
tween Ephrath,  or  Bethlehem,  and  Ephraim,  the  clew 
to  which  !»  now  lost  (Ewald,  Gtseh.  i.  498,  note). 
The  expression  "  Ephrathito  "  is  generally  applied 
of  Ephrath,  1. 1.  Bethlehem  ;  but  there  are 
of  its  meaning  an  Ephralmite.  Thene 


alluded  to  in  Ps.  lxxviii.  &  shn,  tfcl 
'« children  of  Ephraim,  carrying  slack  bors/  tamed 
back  in  the  day  of  l»ttle."  Certainly  no  instance 
of  such  l>ehavior  is  recorded  in  the  later  history. 

The  numbers  of  the  tribe  do  not  at  once  fulfill 
the  promise  of  the  blessing  of  Jacob.  At  the  cen- 
sus in  the  wilderness  of  Sinai  (Num.  i.  32,  33,  it 
19)  its  numbers  were  40,500,  placing  it  at  the 
head  of  the  children  of  Kachel,  Mauasaeh's  number 
being  32,200,  and  Benjamin's  35,400.  But  forty 
years  later,  on  the  eve  of  the  conquest  (Num.  xxvi. 
37),  without  any  apparent  cause,  while  Manasseh 
had  advanced  to  52,700,  and  Benjamin  to  45,000, 
Ephraim  had  decreased  to  32,500,  the  only  smaller 
number  being  that  of  Simeon,  22,200.  At  thu 
period  the  families  of  both  the  brother  tribes  aia 
enumerated,  and  Manasseh  has  precedence  over 
Ephraim  in  order  of  mention.  During  the  march 
through  the  wilderness  the  position  of  the  sons  of 
Joseph  and  Benjamin  was  on  the  west  side  of  the 
tabernacle  (Num.  ii.  18-24),  and  the  prince  of 
Ephraim  was  Ehshama  the  eon  of  Aiuinihud 
(Num.  i.  10). 

It  is  at  the  time  of  the  sending  of  the  spies  that 
we  are  first  introduced  to  the  great  hero  to  whom 
the  tribe  owed  much  of  its  subsequent 
The  representative  of  Ephraim  on  this  > 
"  Oshea  the  son  of  Nun,"  whose  name  was  at  the 
termination  of  the  affair  changed  by  Moses  to  the 
more  distinguished  form  in  which  it  is  familiar  to 
us.  Am  among  the  founders  of  the  nation  A  brain 
had  acquired  the  name  of  Abraham,  and  Jacob  of 
Israel,  so  Osliea,  "help,"  became  Jehoshua  or 
Joshua,  «  the  help  of  Jehovah  "  (Ewald,  ii.  306). 

Under  this  great  leader,  and  hi  spite  of  the 
smallncss  of  its  numbers,  the  tribe  must  have  taken 
a  high  position  in  the  nation,  to  judge  from  the 
tono  which  the  Ephraimites  assumed  on  occasions 
shortly  subsequent  to  the  conquest.  These  will  be 
referred  to  in  their  tum. 

According  to  the  present  arrangement  of  the 
records  of  the  book  of  Joshua  —  the  «» Domesday 
book  of  Palestine  "  —  the  two  great  tril>es  of  Judah 
and  Joseph  (Ephraim  and  Manasseh)  first  took 
their  inheritance;  and  after  them,  the  seven  other 
tribes  entered  on  theirs  (Josh,  xv.,  xvi.,  xvii.,  xviii. 
5).  The  boundaries  of  the  portion  of  Ephraim  are 
given  in  xvi.  1-10.  The  passage  is  evidently  in 
great  disorder,  and  in  our  ignorance  of  the  -and- 
marks,  and  of  the  force  of  many  of  the  almost  tech- 
nical terms  with  which  these  descriptions  abound, 
it  is  unfortunately  impossible  to  arrive  at  more 
than  an  approximation  to  the  case.  The  south 
boundary  was  coincident  for  part  of  its  length  with 
the  north  boundary  of  Benjamin.  Commencing  at 
the  Jordan,  at  the  reach  opposite  Jericho/  it  ran 

are  1  Sam.  i.  1 ;  1  K.  xi.  2»5 ,  in  both  of  wh'fh  tU 
word  is  accurately  transferred  to  our  version.  But  In 
Judg.  xli.  5,  where  the  Hebrew  word  Is  the  seune,  and 

with  tho  definite  article  OrnCSH),  it  is  incorrectly 
rendered  "an  Ephralmite."  In  the  other  oecurrenos 
of  the  word  "  Ephraimlte  "  In  tv.  4,  6,  6  of  the  same 
chapter,  the  Hebrew  Is  «  Ephraim."  This  narrative 
raiaes  the  curious  inquiry,  which  we  haTe  no  metuu 
of  satisfying,  whether  the  Kphraimlte*  had  not  a  pe- 
culiar accent  or  patois  —  similar  to  that  which  in  Later 
times  caused  "  the  speech  "  of  the  Gaiileana  to  "  be* 
tray    them  to  the  inhabitants  of  Jerusaiiun. 

«'  This  l.«  the  rendering  of  Ewald. 

«  The  expression  "  Jordan-Jericho  is  a  commas 
one  (Num.  xxvi.  3,63;  xxxl!l  4$,  *"  >:  the  "by* 
or  "  near  "  in  the  A  V.  has  no  ousiimsm  Ultra. 
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of  Jericho,"  probably  the  'Aln  Dik 
or  M»n  Sult&n ;  thence  by  one  of  the  ravines,  the 
Wady  Hnriili  or  W.  Stuctinit,  it  ascended  through 
the  wilderness  —  Midbar,  the  uncultivated  waste 
hills  —  to  Mount  Bethel  and  Luz;  and  thence  by 
Ataroth,  "the  Japhletitc,"  Bethhoron  the  lower, 
and  Gezer  —  all  with  one  exception  unknown  —  to 
the  Mediterranean,  probably  about  Joppa.  Thb 
agrees  with  the  enumeration  in  1  (.'nr.  vii.,  in  which 
Bethel  is  given  as  the  eastern,  and  (Jczer  —  some- 
where about  11  jW« h  —  as  the  western  limit,  ITic 
general  direction  of  this  line  is  N.  E.  by  E.  In 
Josh.  xvi.  8,  we  probably  have  a  fragment  of  the 
northern  boundary  (coinp.  xvii.  10),  the  torrent 
Kanah  being  the  N<thr  tUAkhdar  just  below  the 
ancient  deaarea.  But  it  is  very  possible  that  there  j 
never  was  any  definite  subdivision  of  the  territory 
assigned  to  the  two  brother  tribes.  Such  is  cer- 
tainly the  inference  to  be  drawn  from  the  very  old  [ 
fragment  preserved  in  Josh.  xvii.  14-18,  in  which  j 
the  two  are  represented  as  complaining  that  only 
wie  portion  had  been  allotted  to  them.  At  any 
rate,  if  any  such  subdivision  did  exist,  it  is  not 
possible  now  to  make  out  what  it  was,  except,  gen- 
erally, that  Ephraim  by  to  the  south  ami  Manasseh 
to  the  north.  Among  the  towns  named  as  Manas  - 
sen's  were  Beth-shean  in  the  .Ionian  valley,  Kndor 
on  the  slopes  of  the  "  Little  Hermon,"  Taanach  on 
the  north  side  of  Carmel,  and  Dor  on  the  sea  coast 
south  of  the  same  mountain.  Here  the  l>oundary  — 
the  north  boundary  —  joined  that  of  Ashcr,  which 
dipped  below  Carniel  to  take  in  an  angle  of  the  plain 
of  Sharon :  X.  and  X.  W.  of  Manasseh  by  Zeb- 
ulun  and  Luachar  respectively.  The  territory  thus 
allotted  to  the  "  house  of  Joseph  "  may  be  roughly 
estimated  at  55  miles  from  E.  to  W.  by  70  from  X. 
to  8.,  a  portion  about  equal  in  extent  to  the  coun- 
ties of  Xorfolk  and  Suffolk  [England]  combined. 
But  though  similar  in  size,  nothing  can  be  more 
different  in  its  nature  from  those  level  counties  than 
this  broken  and  hilly  tract.  Central  Palestine  con- 
sists of  an  elevated  district  which  rises  from  the 
fiat  ranges  of  the  wilderness  on  the  south  of  Judah, 
and  terminates  on  the  north  with  the  slopes  which 
descend  into  the  great  plain  of  Esdraelon.  On  the 
west  a  fiat  strip  separates  it  from  the  sea,  and  on 
the  east  another  flat  strip  forms  the  valley  of  the 
Jordan.  Of  this  district  the  northern  half  was 
occupied  by  the  great  trilie  we  are  now  considering. 
Thu  was  the  II  ir-hphmim,  the  "  Mount  [hill- 
country  of]  Ephraim,"  a  district  which  seems  to 
extend  as  far  south  as  Kamah  and  Itcthel  (1  Sam. 
i.  1,  vii.  17;  2  dir.  xiii.  4,  19,  compared  with  xv. 
8),  places  but  a  few  miles  north  of  Jerusalem,  and 
within  the  limits  of  Benjamin.  In  structure  it  is 
limestone  —  rounded  hills  se|>arated  by  valleys  of 
denudation,  but  much  less  regular  and  monotonous 
than  the  part  more  to  the  south,  about  and  below 
Jerusalem ;  with  "  wide  pbins  in  the  heart  of  the 
mountains,  streams  of  running  water,  and  continuous 
tracts  of  vegetation  "  (.Stanley,  p.  22  • ).  All  travel- 
lers bear  testimony  to  the  "  general  growing  rich- 
ness "  and  beaut y  of  the  country  in  going  north- 
wards from  Jerusalem,  the  "innumerable  fountains" 
and  streamlets,  the  villages  more  thickly  scattered 
than  anywhere  in  the  south,  the  continuous  corn- 
fields and  orchards,  the  moist,  vajwry  atmosphere 
(Martineau,  pp.  510,  521;  Van  de  Veldc,  i.  380, 
388;  Stanley,  p.  234,  235).  These  are  tlie  "precious 
thing*  of  the  earth,  and  the  fullness  thereof,"'  which 
•re  invoked  on  the  "ten  thousands  of  Ephraim " 
tnd  the  "  thousands  of  Manasseh  "  in  the  I  Irnrinj 


of  Mosce.  These  It  is  which,  while  Dan.  Judah, 
and  Benjamin  arc  personified  as  lions  and  wolves, 
making  their  lair  and  tearing  their  prey  among  the 
barren  rocks  of  the  south,  suggested  to  the  Lawgiver, 
as  they  had  done  to  the  Patriarch  before  him,  the 
patient  "bullock"  and  the  "bough  by  the  spring, 
.Those  branches  ran  over  the  wall  "  as  titter  images 
for  Ephraim  (tJen.  xlix.  22;  Deut.  xxxiiu  17).  And 
centuries  after,  when  its  great  disaster  had  fallen 
on  the  kingdom  of  Israel,  the  same  images  recur 
to  the  prophets.  The  "flowers  "  are  still  there  in 
the  "olive  valleys,"  "faded"  though  they  be  (Is. 
xxviii.  1).  The  vine  is  an  empty  unprofitable  vine, 
whose  very  abundance  is  evil  (Hos.  x.  1);  Ephraim 
is  still  the  "bullock,"  now  "unaccustomed  to  the 
yoke,"  but  waiting  a  restoration  to  the  "  pleasant 
places"  of  his  former  "pasture"  (.ler.  xxxi.  18; 
Hos.  ix.  13,  iv.  16)  — "the  heifer  that  is  taught 
and  lovcth  to  tread  out  the  com,"  the  heifer  with 
the  "lieautiful  neck"  (Hos.  x.  11),  or  the  "  kine 
of  Bashan  on  the  mountain  of  Samaria"  (Amos 
iv.  1). 

The  wealth  of  their  possession  had  not  the  same 
immedbtely  degrading  effect  on  thb  tribe  that  it 
had  on  some  of  its  northern  brethren.  [Asiieh.] 
Various  causes  may  have  lielped  to  avert  thb  evil. 
(1.)  The  central  situation  of  Ephraim,  in  the  high- 
way of  all  communications  from  one  part  of  the 
country  to  another.  From  north  to  south,  from 
.Ionian  to  the  Sea  —  from  (jalilee,  or  still  mora 
distant  Damascus,  to  Philistia  and  Egypt  —  these 
roads  all  by  more  or  less  through  Ephraim,  and 
the  constant  traffic  along  them  must  have  always 
tended  to  keep  the  district  from  sinking  into  stag- 
nation. (2.)  The  position  of  Sheehem,  the  original 
settlement  of  .Jacob,  with  his  well  and  hb  "  parcel 
of  ground,"  with  the  two  sacred  mountains  of  Ebal 
and  Gerizim,  the  scene  of  the  impressive  and  sig- 
nificant ceremonial  of  blessing  and  cursing;  and  of 
Shiloh,  from  whence  the  division  of  the  Land  was 
made,  and  where  the  ark  remained  from  the  time 
of  Joshua  to  that  of  Eli ;  and  further  of  the  tomb 
and  patrimony  of  Joshua,  the  great  hero  not  only 
of  Ephraim  but  of  the  nation  —  the  fact  that  all 
these  localities  were  deep  in  the  heart  of  the  tribe, 
must  have  made  it  always  the  resort  of  large  num- 
bers from  all  parts  of  the  country  — of  larger 
numbers  than  any  other  place,  until  the  establish- 
ment of  Jerusalem  by  David.  (3.)  But  there  was 
a  spirit  about  the  tribe  itself  which  may  have  been 
l*>th  a  cause  and  a  consequence  of  these  advantages 
of  position.  That  spirit,  though  sometimes  taking 
the  form  of  noble  remonstrance  and  reparation 
(2  Chr.  xxviii.  U-lo),  usually  manifests .  itself  in 
jealous  complaint  at  some  enterprise  undertaken 
or  advantage  gained  in  which  they  had  not  a  chief 
share.  To  Liideon  (Judg.  viii.  1),  to  Jephthah 
(xii.  1),  and  to  David  (2  Sam.  xix.  41-43),  the  cry 
is  still  the  same  in  effect  —  almost  the  same  in 
words  —  "Why  did  ye  despise  us  that  our  advice 
should  not  have  been  first  had  ?  "  "  W  hy  hast  thou 
served  us  thus,  that  thou  calledst  us  not  ?  "  The 
unsettled  state  of  the  country  in  general,  and  of  the 
interior  of  Ephraim  in  particular  (Judg.  ix.),  and 
the  continual  incursions  of  foreigners,  prevented  the 
power  of  the  tribe  from  manifesting  itself  in  a  mora 
formidable  manner  than  by  these  murmurs,  during 
the  time  of  the  Judges  and  the  first  stage  of  the 
monarchy.  Samuel,  though  a  Invite,  was  a  native 
of  Kamah  in  Mount  Ephraim,  and  Saul  belonged 
to  a  tribe  closely  allied  to  the  family  of  Joseph,  so 
t  hat  during  the  priesthood  of  the  former  "id  th* 
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rtijra  of  the  htter  the  supremacy  of  Ephraim  may  j 
be  mill  to  have  been  practically  maintained.  ( 'er- 1 
tainly  in  neither  case  had  any  advantage  been 
gained  by  their  great  rival  in  the  south.  Again, 
the  brilliant  successes  of  David  and  his  wide  in- 
fluence and  religious  zeal  kept  matters  smooth  for 
another  period,  even  in  the  face  of  the  blow  given 
to  both  Shcchcui  ami  Shiloh  by  the  concentration 
of  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical  capitals  at  Jerusalem. 
Twenty  thousand  and  ei^iit  hundred  of  the  choice 
warriors  of  the  tril*,  '« men  of  name  throughout 
the  house  of  their  father,"  went  as  far  as  Hebron 
to  make  David  king  over  Israel  (1  Chr.  xii.  30). 
Among  the  officers  of  his  court  we  find  more  than 
one  Ephraimite  (1  Chr.  xxvii.  10,  14),  and  the 
attachment  of  the  tribe  to  his  person  seems  to  have 
been  great  (2  Sam.  xix.  41-43).  Ihit  this  could 
not  last  much  longer,  and  the  reign  of  Solomon, 
splendid  in  apj)earance  but  oppressive  to  the  people, 
developed  both  the  circumstances  of  revolt,  and  the 
leader  who  was  to  turn  them  to  account-  Solomon 
haw  through  the  crisis,  and  if  he  could  have  suc- 
ceeded in  killing  Jeroboam  as  he  tried  to  do  (I  K. 
xi.  40),  the  disruption  might  have  been  postponed 
for  another  century.  As  it  was,  the  outbreak  was 
deferred  for  a  time,  but  the  irritation  was  not 
allayed,  and  the  insane  folly  of  his  son  brought  the 
mischief  to  a  head.  Behotioani  probably  selected 
Shechem  -  the  old  capital  of  the  country  —  for  his 
coronation,  in  the  hope  that  his  presence  and  the 
ceremonial  might  make  a  favorable  impression,  but 
in  this  he  failed  utterly,  and  the  tumult  which 
followed  shows  how  complete  was  the  V reach  —  "  To 
your  tent§,  O  Israel!  now  see  to  thine  own  house. 
David !  "  Hehoboam  was  certainly  not  the  List 
king  of  Judah  whose  chariot  went  as  far  north  as 
Shechem,  but  he  was  the  Last  who  visited  it  as  a 
part  of  his  own  dominion,  and  he  was  the  last  who, 
having  come  so  far.  returned  unmolested  to  his  own 
capital.  Jehoshaphat  escaped,  in  a  manner  little 
short  of  miraculous,  from  the  risks  of  the  battle  of 
Itamoth-Gilcad,  and  it  was  the  fate  of  two  of  his 
successors,  Ahaziah  and  Josiah  —  differing  in  every- 
thing else,  and  agreeing  only  in  this  —  that  they 
were  both  carried  dead  in  their  chariots  from  the 
[»lain  of  Esdraelon  to  Jerusalem. 

Henceforward  in  two  senses  the  history  of 
Ephraim  is  the  history  of  the  kingdom  of  Israel, 
since  not  only  did  the  tribe  become  a  kingdom,  but 
the  kingdom  embraced  little  besides  the  tribe.  This 
is  not  surprising,  and  quite  susceptible  of  explana- 
tion. North  of  Ephraim  the  country  ap|jears  never 
to  have  l)een  really  taken  possession  of  by  the 
Israelites.  Whether  from  want  of  energy  on  their 
xxt,  or  great  stubbornness  of  resistance  on  that  of 
the  Canaanites,  certain  it  is  that  of  the  list  of  towns 
from  which  the  original  inhabitants  were  not  ex- 
pelled, the  great  majority  belong  to  the  northern 
tribes,  Manasseh,  Asher,  Issachar,  and  Nnphtali. 
\nd  in  addition  to  this  original  defect  there  is 
much  in  the  physical  formation  and  circumstances 
<f  the  upper  portion  of  Palestine  to  explain  why 
those  tribes  never  took  any  active  part  in  the 
kingdom.  They  were  exposed  to  the  inroads  and 
•eductions  of  their  surrounding  heathen  neighbors 
—  on  one  side  the  luxurious  Phoenician*,  on  the 
other  the  plundering  Bedouins  of  Midian;  they 
were  open  to  the  attacks  of  Syria  and  Assyria  from 
the  north,  and  Egypt  from  the  south ;  the  great 
nlain  of  Esdraelon,  which  communicated  more  or 
low  with  all  the  northern  tribes,  was  the  natural 
witlet  of  thj  no  less  natural  high  roads  of  the 


j  maritime  plain  from  Egypt  and  toe  Jordan  t  alley 
I  for  the  tribes  of  the  East,  and  formed  an  adorrablf 

base  of  operations  for  an  invading  army. 

But  on  the  other  liand  the  position  of  Ephraim 
was  altogether  different.  It  was  one  at  once  of 
great  richness  and  great  security.  Her  fertile  plain* 
and  well-watered  valleys  could  only  be  reached  by 
a  Liboriou8  ascent  through  steep  and  narrow  ravines, 
all  but  impassable  for  an  army.  There  is  no  record 
of  any  attack  on  the  central  kingdom,  either  from 
the  Jordan  valley  or  the  maritime  plain.  On  the 
north  side,  from  the  plain  of  Esdraclon,  it  was  more 
accessible,  and  it  was  from  this  side  that  the  final 
invasion  appears  to  have  been  made.  But  even  oo 
that  side  the  entrance  was  so  difficult  and  so  easily 
defensible  —  as  we  learn  from  the  description  in 
the  book  of  Judith  (iv.  »!,  7)  —  that,  had  the  king 
dom  of  Samaria  been  less  weakened  by  internal 
dissensions,  the  attacks  even  of  the  great  Sbal- 
manescr  might  have  been  resisted,  as  at  a  later 
date  were  those  of  HoL.  femes.  How  that  kingdom 
originated,  how  it  progressed,  and  how  it  fell,  will 
be  elsewhere  considered.  [Isuaf.l,  Kingdom  of.] 
There  are  few  things  more  mournful  in  the  sacred 
•tory  than  the  descent  of  this  haughty  and  jealous 
tribe,  from  the  culminating  point  at  which  it  stood 
when  it  entered  on  the  fairest  portion  of  the  1-and 
of  Promise  —  the  chief  sanctuary  and  the  chief 
settlement  of  the  nation  within  its  limits,  its  leader 
the  leader  of  the  whole  people  —  through  the  dis- 
trust which  marked  its  intercourse  with  its  fellows, 
while  it  was  a  member  of  the  confederacy,  and  the 
tumult,  dissension,  and  ungodliness  which  charac- 
terized its  independent  existence,  down  to  the  sud- 
den captivity  and  total  oblivion  which  closed  its 
career.  Judah  had  her  times  of  revival  and  of  re- 
curring prosperity,  but  here  the  course  is  uniformly 
downward  —  a  sad  picture  of  opportunities  wasted 
and  personal  gifts  abused.  "  When  Israel  was  a 
child,  then  I  loved  him,  i»nd  called  my  son  out  of 
Egypt.  ...  I  taught  Ephraim  also  to  go,  taking 
them  by  their  arms,  but  they  knew  not  that  I 
healed  them.  I  drew  them  with  cords  of  a  man, 
with  bands  of  love  .  .  .  but  the  Assyrian  shall 
be  their  king,  because  they  refused  to  return.  .  .  . 
How  shall  I  give  thee  up,  Ephraim?  how  shall  I 
deliver  thee,  Israel?  how  shall  I  make  thee  as 
Admah?  how  shall  I  set  thee  as  Zeboim?  "  (He*, 
xi.  1-8).  G. 

E'PHRAIM  [double  fruitfulnru]  : 

'EAppatu  :  Ephraim).  In  "  Baal-hazor  which  u 
'by'  Ephraim"  was  Absalom's  sheep-farm,  at 
which  took  place  the  murder  of  Amnon,  one  of  the 
earliest  precursors  of  the  great  revolt  (2  Saie.  xiii. 

23).  The  Hebrew  particle  C?,  rendered  atovr 
"by"  (A.  V.  "beside"),  alwayi  seems  to  imply 
actual  proximity,  and  therefore  we  should  conclude 
that  F.phraim  was  not  the  tribe  of  that  name,  bid 
a  town.  EwaW  conjectures  that  it  is  identical  with 
Ephrain,  Em  rox,  and  Ophrah  of  the  O.  T., 
and  also  with  the  Emm  aim  which  was  for  a  time 
the  residence  of  our  Lord  (GVwA.  iii.  219,  note). 
But  with  regard  to  the  three  first  names  there  is 
the  difficulty  that  they  are  spelt  with  the  guttural 
letter  a  in,  which  is  x*ery  rarely  exchanged  for  thr 
nitph,  which  commences  the  name  before  us.  There 
is  unfortunately  no  clew  to  its  situation.  The  IJCX. 
make  the  following  addition  to  -erse  34:  "And 
the  watchman  went  and  told  the  king,  and  mid,  I 
hare  teen  men  on  the  rood  of  the  Oroaen  (rft 
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mpmrrjr,  Ala  rtiv  optwtn)*)  by  the  side  of  the 
mountain."  Ewald  considers  this  to  be  a  genuine 
addition,  and  to  refer  to  Beth-//o/on,  N.  W.  of 
Jerusalem,  off  the  NaUOi  road,  but  the  indication 
is  surely  too  alight  for  such  an  inference.  Any 
force  it  may  have  is  against  the  identity  of  this 
Ephraim  with  that  in  .John  xi  54,  which  was  prob- 
ably in  the  direction  X.  E.  of  .Jerusalem.  G. 

ETHRAIM  ('Zippatp:  fylirem;  Cod.  A  mint. 
Kfrtm),  a  city  ('E.  \tyon*vr)v  v6\tv)  "in  the 
district  near  the  wilderness "  to  which  our  l>ord 
retired  with  his  disciples  when  threatened  with 
violence  by  the  prierta  (John  xi.  54).  By  the 
"  wilderness  "  (tptiftot)  is  prol>ably  meant  tbe  wild 
uncultivated  hill-country  N.  E.  of  Jerusalem,  lying 
between*  the  central  towns  and  the  Jordan  valley. 
In  this  case  the  conjecture  of  Dr.  Hobinson  is  very 
admissible  that  Ophrah  and  Ephraim  are  identical, 
and  tliat  their  modem  representation  is  r t-  Taiyibth, 
a  village  on  a  conspicuous  conical  hill,  commanding 
a  new  "  otct  the  whole  eastern  slope,  the  valley  of 
the  Jordan  and  the  Dead  Sea"  (Hob.  i.  444).  It 
is  situated  i  or  5  miles  east  of  Bethel,  and  1G  from 
Jerusalem ;  a  position  agreeing  tolerably  with  the 
indications  of  Jerome  in  the  Oiuwiatticim  (Kphraim, 
Kphron),  and  is  too  conspicuous  to  have  escaped 
mention  in  the  Bible."  G. 

ETHRAIM,  GATE  OF  (-Vn$#  ^VW  : 
vi/Atj  'Eppalfi'  /wrfri  Kphrnim),  one  of  the  gates 
of  the  city  of  Jerusalem  (2  K.  xiv.  13 ;  2  Chr.  xxv. 
23;  Neh.  viii.  16,  xii.  39),  doubtless,  according  to 
the  oriental  practice,  on  the  side  looking  towards 
the  locality  from  which  it  derived  its  name,  and 
therefore  at  the  north,  probably  at  or  near  the 
position  of  the  present  "  Damascus  gate."  [Jk- 

ItUKAI.EM.]  G. 

*  EPHRAIM,  MOUNT  (Josh.  xvii. 
Judg.  vii.  24;  1  Sam.  i.  l,and  often)  must  lie  taken 
collectively,  i.  e.  not  any  single  mount,  as  the 
English  reader  might  nuppose,  but  the  hill-country, 
or  high  lands  generally,  which  till  up  the  greater 
part  of  central  Palestine  on  the  west  of  the  Jordan. 
[EriiHAiM.]    See  Hob.  Phtjs.  Geoyr.  p.  30. 

II. 

ETHRAIM,  THE  WOOD  OF  ("^ 

EY^?S :  Upvfibs  'Zippdtfi:  sal/us  Kphraim),  a 
wood,'  or  rather  a  forest  (the  word  yn'ar  implying 
dense  growth),  in  which  the  fatal  battle  was  fought 
between  the  armies  of  David  and  of  Absalom  (2 
Sam.  xviii.  G),  and  the  entanglement  in  which  added 
greatly  to  the  slaughter  of  the  latter  (ver.  8).  It 
would  be  very  tempting  to  believe  that  the  forest 
derived  its  name  from  the  place  near  which  Ab- 
falotn's  sheep-farm  was  situated  (2  Sam.  xiii.  23), 
and  ahich  would  have  been  a  natural  spot  for  his 
head-quarters  before  the  battle,  especially  associated 
m  it  was  with  the  murder  of  Amnon.  But  the 
statements  of  xvii.  24,  2G,  and  also  the  expression 
of  xriii.  3,  "  that  thou  succor  us  out  of  the  city,"  J 
".  e.  Mahanaim,  allow  no  escape  from  the  conclusion 
»hat  tbe  locality  was  on  the  cast  side  of  Jordan, 
hough  it  is  impossible  to  account  satisfactorily  for 
the  presence  of  the  name  of  Kphraim  on  that  side 
of  the  river.  The  suggestion  is  due  to  (irotius  that 
the  name  was  derived  from  the  slaughter  of  Ephraina 
it  tbe  fords  of  Jordan  by  the  (jdeadites  under 


o  •  For  th«  Identification  of  thin  Ephraim  as  the 
f  SMS  of  th#  Saviour'*  retreat,  we  especially  Dr. 
sod  In  UM.  Sacra,  II  308 ;  and  for  it*  impc 


Jephthah  (Judg  xii.  1,  4,  5);  but  that  occurrence 
took  place  at  the  very  brink  of  the  river  itself 
while  the  city  of  Mahanaim  and  the  wooded  country 
must  ha\e  bin  several  miles  away  from  the  stream 
and  on  the  higher  ground  al>ove  the  Jordan  valley 
Is  it  not  at  least  equally  prolwible  that  the  forest 
derived  its  name  from  this  very  battle  ?  The  great 
tribe  of  Kphraim,  though  not  specially  mentioned 
in  the  transactions  of  Absalom's  revolt,  cannot  fail 
to  have  taken  the  most  conspicuous  part  in  the 
affair,  and  the  re\crse  was  a  more  serious  one  thai, 
had  overtaken  the  trilw  for  a  very  long  time,  and 
possibly  combined  with  other  circumstances  to 
retard  materially  their  rising  into  an  independent 
kingdom.  t }, 

ETHRAIMITE  !  'E^wtirni 

[Vat.  -$tt-]\  Alex.  <*  tov  Es)paiu:  Kphrtiihrcun). 
Of  the  tribe  of  Ephraim;  elsewhere  called  •»  Eph- 
rathite"  (Judg.  xii.  5).  [Ei-iiitAiM.] 

W.  A.  W. 

ETHRAIN   [Hebrew,  Ephrain]  ()MOVt 

Ephron;  A'eri,  :  'Zippuy'-  Kphrun),  a  city 

of  Israel,   which   with   its   dependent  hamlets 

(DO  2=  "daughters,"  A.  V.  "towns")  Abijah 
and  the  army  of  Judah  captured  from  Jerol»oam 
(2  Chr.  xiii.  1!)).  It  is  mentioned  with  Bethel  and 
Jeshanah,  but  the  latter  not  being  known,  little 
clew  to  the  situation  of  Ephrain  is  obtained  from 
this  passage.  It  has  lieen  conjectured  that  this 
Ephrain  or  Ephron  is  identical  with  the  Ephraim 
by  which  Absalom's  sheep-farm  of  Baul-hazor  was 
situated ;  with  the  city  called  Ephraim  near  the 
wilderness  in  which  our  Lord  Hud  lor  some  time 

[John  xi.  54]  ;  and  with  Ophrah  (rH£2),  a  city 
of  Benjamin,  apparently  not  far  from  liethel  (Josh, 
xviii.  23;  romp.  Joseph.  ./.  iv.  It,  §  tl),  and 
which  has  l>eeu  located  by  Dr.  Hobinson  (i.  447), 
with  some  probability,  at  the  modern  village  of 
tt-Tithjibih.  But  nothing  more  than  conjecture 
can  bo  arrived  at  on  these  points.  (See  Ewald, 
Urtchk'hte,  iii.  219,  40G,  v.  305;  Stauley,  p.  214  I 

G. 

EPH'RATAH,  or  EPH'RATH  (nmpK, 

T  T  T  V 

or  iT??t*  [fruitful,  Dietr.] :  "E<ppa6d  and  'E<ppd0; 
[Alex,  in  ver.  1!),  <ppad-]  Kphrnta,  Jerome).  1. 
Second  wife  of  Caleb  the  son  of  llezron,  mother  of 
Hur,  and  grandmother  of  Caleb  the  spv,  according 
to  1  Chr.  ii.  19,  50,  and  probably  24,  and  iv.  4. 

[C  A  UK  ll-Eri  I  RAT  A 1 1.  ] 

2.  The  ancient  name  of  Ilcthlehem-Judah,  as  i« 
manifest  from  Gen.  xxxv.  10,  19.  xlviii.  7,  1-oth 
which  passages  distinctly  prove  that  it  was  called 
Ephrath  or  Ephratah  in  Jacob's  time,  and  use  the 
regular  formula  for  adding  the  modern  name. 

BObVV;?  WH,  trhich  is  BtthUhem,  comp.  e.  ;,. 
Gen.  xxiii.  2,  xxxr.  27;  Josh.  xr.  10.  It  cannot 
therefore  have  derived  its  name  from  Ephratah,  the 
mother  of  Hur,  as  the  author  of  QiucsL  Heb-.  in 
Paralip.  says,  and  as  one  might  otherwise  have 
supposed  from  the  connection  of  her  descendants, 
Salma  and  Hur,  with  Bethlehem,  which  is  some- 
what obscurely  intimated  in  1  Chr.  ii.  50,  51,  Iv. 
4.    It  seems  obvious  therefore  to  infer  that,  on  thi 
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•ontrary,  Ephratah  the  mother  of  TTur  was  so  called 
from  the  town  of  her  birth,  and  that  she  probably 
w*a  the  owner  of  the  town  and  district.  In  fact, 
that  her  name  was  really  gentilitious.  But  if  this 
be  so,  it  would  indicate  more  communication  be- 
tween  the  Israelites  in  Kgypt  and  the  Canaanites 
than  U  commonly  supposed.  When,  however,  we 
recollect  that  the  land  of  Goshen  was  the  border 
country  on  the  Palestine  side;  that  the  Israelites 
in  Goshen  were  a  trilw  of  sheep  and  cattle  drovers 
(Gen.  xlvii.  3);  that  there  was  an  easy  communica- 
tion between  Palestine  and  Kgypt  from  the  earliest 
times  (Gen.  xii.  10,  xvi.  ],  xxi.  21,  Ac.):  that  there 
arc  indications  of  communications  between  the 
Israelites  in  Kgypt  and  the  ( 'nnaanites,  caused  by 
their  trade  xs  kecjHTs  of  cattle,  1  dir.  vii.  21,  and 
that  in  the  nature  of  things  the  owners  or  keepers 
of  Large  herds  and  flocks  in  (ioshen  would  have 
dealings  with  the  nomad  tril>es  in  Palestine,  it  will 
perhaps  seem  not  impossible  that  a  son  of  Hezron 
may  have  married  a  woman  liaving  property  in 
Ephratah.  Another  way  of  accounting  for  the  con- 
nection between  Kphratah's  descendants  and  Beth- 
lehem, Is  to  suppose  that  the  elder  Caleb  was  not 
really  the  son  of  Hezron,  but  merely  reckoned  to  as 
the  head  of  a  Ilezronite  house.  He  may  in  this 
case  have  been  one  of  an  Kdomitish  or  Horite 
tribe,  an  idea  which  is  favored  by  the  name  of  hit 
•on  Hur  [Calf.ii],  and  have  married  an  Kphrathite. 
Caleb  the  spy  may  have  lieen  their  grandson.  It  is 
singular  that  "  Salma  the  father  of  Bethlehem  " 
should  have  married  a  Canaanitish  woman.  Could 
•he  have  been  of  the  kindred  of  Caleb  in  any  way? 
If  she  were,  and  if  Salma  obtained  Bethlehem,  a 
portion  of  Hur's  inheritance,  in  consequence,  this 
would  account  for  both  Hur  and  Salma  being  called 
"father  of  Bethlehem.'1  Another  possible  explana- 
tion is,  that  Fphratnh  may  have  been  the  name 
given  to  some  daughter  of  Beigamin  to  commem- 
orate the  circumstance  of  Hachcl  his  mother  having 
died  close  to  Kphrath.  Iliis  would  receive  some 
support  from  the  son  of  Rachel's  other  son  Joseph 
being  called  Fphraim,  a  word  of  identical  etymology, 

as  appears  from  the  fact  that  \""H!JS  means  in- 
differently an  Kphrathite,  i.  e.  BtlhU Ittmite  (Ruth 
1.  1,  2),  or  an  Fphraimite  (I  Sam.  1.  1).  But  it 
would  not  account  for  Kphratah's  descendants  being 
settled  at  iiethlehem.  The  author  of  the  Qutttt. 
Uebr.  in  Parnlip.  derives  Fphrata  from  Fphraim, 
«  Kphrath,  quia  de  Kphraim  fuit."  But  this  is  not 
consistent  with  the  appearance  of  the  name  in  Gen. 
It  is  perhaps  impossible  to  come  to  any  certainty 
on  the  subject.  It  must  suffice  therefore  to  note, 
that  in  Gen.,  and  perhaps  in  Chron.,  it  is  called 
Kphrath  or  Fphmtn  ;  in  Kuth,  BrthUhem-Judah  ; 
but  the  inhabitants,  Fphrathiht ;  in  Micah  (v.  2), 
BeOdehtm-Fphratoh  ;  in  Matt.  ii.  6,  Bethlehem  in 
the  land  of. I  win.  Jerome,  and  after  him  Kalisch, 
•bsjrves  that  Kphratah,  fruitful,  has  the  same 
meaning  as  Bethlehem,  house  of  bread;  a  view 
which  is  favored  by  Stanley's  description  of  the 
neighboring  corn-fields  (Sin/ii  and  Palestine,  p. 
101).  [Bktiilkiikm.) 

3.  Gesenius  thinks  that  hi  Ps.  exxxii.  6,  Fphra- 
tkiA  means  Fphraim.  A.  C.  II. 

•  If  Kphratah  stands  for  Kphraim  (see  No.  3 
•bore)  the  territory  of  that  name,  it  must  refer 
"anecially  to  Shiloh,  one  of  the  former  sanctuaries 
of  the  ark  of  the  covenant  in  that  tribe.  Hnpfeld 
•cpSains  Kphialah  in  this  passage  as  an  appellative, 
tot  a  proper  name,  1.  e.    fruitful,"  sc.  field,  put 


poetically  for  Beth-ahemesh,  like  "  field  of  wood  " 
for  Kirjath-jenrim  in  the  other  line  (Dit  Ptalme* 
iv.  31 1  f.).  The  two  places  were  near  each  other, 
and  those  searching  for  the  lost  ark  after  its  capture 
by  the  Philistines  (2  Sam.  vi.  1  fT.)  may  have  heard 
of  it  at  one  of  the  places,  and  have  found  it  at  the 
other  (see  the  psalm).  Hengstenberg  insist*  (DU 
Pinlmen,  iv.  75  If.)  that  Kphratah  is  lfethlehem  in 
this  place  as  elsewhere,  and  that  David,  who  wtoU 
the  psalm,  means  that  the  ark,  which  he  was 
removing  to  Mount  Zion  where  it  would  be  hence- 
forth so  accessible,  might  be  said  now  to  ba 
"  found,"  whereas,  in  his  youth  at  Bethlehem  tbey 
had  only  heard  of  it,  as  it  were,  by  rumor.  H. 

EPH-RATHITE   (7T?t*?:  *E^pa0««f 
Fphrataus).  1.  An  inhabitant  of  Bethlehem  (UutS 
i.  2  [applied  to  Klimelkcii  and  his  family]). 

2.  [1  Sam.  i.  1,  "E<ppaV,  Alex.  Etyadcuor ;  1 
K.  xi.  26,  'E<f>pa6i  (Vat.  -dti).]  An  Kphraimite 
(1  Sam.  i.  1  [Klkanah,  father  of  Samuel] ;  Judg. 
xii.  5  [see  p.  752,  note  c],  Ac).         A.  C.  II. 

E'PHRON  (fn^l?  [fairn-iike]  :  'E.fcxsV : 
Fphron),  the  son  of  Zochar  [Zohar,  A.  V.],  a  Hit- 
tite;  the  owner  of  a  field  which  lay  facing  Mamre 
or  Hebron,  and  of  the  cave  therein  contained,  which 
Abraham  bought  from  him  for  400  shekels  of  silver 
(Gen.  xxiii.  8-17,  xxv.  J),  xlix.  2!»,  30,  1.  13).  By 
Josepbus  (AnL  i.  14)  the  name  is  given  as  Kphraim; 
and  the  purchase-money  40  shekels. 

*  In  the  account  of  the  negotiations  bctweea 
Kphron  and  Abraham  for  the  purchase  of  the  field 
of  Machpelah,  related  with  so  much  minuteness  in 
Gen.  xxiii.  3-18,  we  have  a  living  picture  of  tb» 
ceremony  and  finesse  for  which  the  Orientals  are  m 
remarkable  on  such  occasions,  l'r.  Thomson  has 
an  extended  [»assage,  in  which  he  shows  how  exactly 
every  part  of  that  procedure  io  still  exemplified  in 
the  dealings  of  buyers  and  sellers  with  each  other 
among  the  modem  Syrians  (hind  and  Book,  ii. 
381-384).  Hess,  not  taking  into  account  this 
oriental  trait,  regards  the  compliments  interchanged 
between  the  parties  as  seriously  meant,  and  hence 
as  evincive  of  rare  generosity  and  disinterestedness 
(Ge$ch.  der  I'atrinrrhtn,  i.  307-371).  W'ilkinaou 
also  (Pergonal  Names  in  the  BUAe,  p.  424)  speaks 
of  Kphron  on  this  occasion  as  a  model  of  true 
courtesy.  This  sale  of  Kphron  to  Abraham  it  the 
first  recorded  legal  contract  in  human  history,'' 
and  it  relates  to  the  last  object  of  man's  earthly 
care,  the  interment  of  the  dead.  H. 

ETHRON  ('L<f>p<iv:  Fjihron),  a  very  strong 
city  (w6\is  /irydAn  bxvph  <r<f>6ipa)  on  the  east  of 
Jordan  between  Carnaim  (Ashteroth-Karnaim)  and 
Beth-flhean,  attacked  and  demolished  by  Judai 
Maccabjeus  (1  Mace.  v.  40-52;  2  Mace.  xii.  27  V 
From  the  description  in  the  former  of  these  la* 
passages  it  appears  to  have  been  situated  in  a  defile 
or  valley,  and  to  have  completely  occupied  the  paK. 
Its  site  has  not  been  yet  discovered.  G. 

ETHRON,  MOUNT  OVlfcy— Bp :  ^ 
tfpof  'E^ptSr:  Mm*  Fphron).  The  "cities  of 
Mount  Kphron  "  formed  one  of  the  landmarks  o» 
the  northern  boundary  of  the  tribe  of  Judah  (.lota. 
xv.  9),  between  the  "water  of  Nephtoah  "  and 
Kirjath-jearim.  As  these  latter  arc  with  great 
proltability  identified  with  Ain  IJft  i  and  Kivitt 
eUFnnb,  Mount  Kphron  is  probably  the  rang*  of 
hills  on  the  west  side  of  the  HWy  Btii-flani*a 
!  (traditional  valley  of  the  Terebinth),  opposite  if/I* 
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It  may  possibly 

G. 


EPICURE'ANS,  THE  (EwMoup*:oi),  de- 
rived their  name  from  Epicurus  (342-271  u.  c),  a 
philosopher  of  Attic  descent,  whose  "Carden  '  at 
Athene  rivalled  in  popularity  the  "Porch"  and 
the  w  Academy."  The  doctrines  of  Kpicurus  found 
wide  acceptance  in  Asia  Minor  (Lnni/»-tcu*,  Mihj- 
lene,  Tarsut,  Diog.  I,,  x.  1,  11  ff.  j  and  Alexandria 
(Diog.  I-  /.  <*.),  and  they  gained  a  brilliant  advocate 
at  Home  in  Lucretius  (!»">-o0  b.  c. ).  The  object 
af  Epicurus  was  to  find  in  philosophy  a  practical 
guide  to  happiness  ({ytp-vtia  .  .  .  rhv  tvtai^ova 
tfior  wiputonvtra,  Sext.  Emp.  wit.  M  ith.  xi.  lfiD). 
True  ph'iKure  and  not  absolute  truth  was  the  end 
at  which  he  aimed;  experience  and  not  reason  the 
test  on  which  he  relied.  He  necessarily  cast  aside 
dialectics  an  a  profitless  science  (Diog.  L.  x.  30,  31), 
and  substituted  in  its  place  (as  rh  kavovik6v,  Diog. 
L.  x.  lit)  an  assertion  of  the  right  of  the  senses,  in 
the  widest  acceptation  "f  the  term,  to  l«  considered 
as  Uie  criterion  of  truth  (Kptr-fjpta  tJjt  aAijtMat 
«7roi  rat  a'Vt^irm  *al  rit  wpoA^m  (general 
notions)  «cd  to  n-idrj).  lie  ma<le  the  study  of 
physics  subservient  to  tin-  uses  of  life,  and  especially 
to  the  removal  of  superstitious  fears  (Eucr.  i.  146 
ff);  and  maintained  that  ethics  are  the  proper 
•tudy  of  man,  as  leading  him  to  that  supreme  and 
lasting  pleasure  which  is  tlie  common  object  of  all. 

It  is  obvious  that  a  ostein  thus  framed  would 
degenerate  by  a  natural  descent  into  mere  material- 
ism; and  in  this  form  Kpieurism  was  the  popuLar 
philosophy  at  the  beginning  of  the  <  'hristian  era 
(cf.  Diog.  I,,  x.  S.  !•).  When  St.  Paul  addressed 
w  Epicureans  and  Stoics  "  (Acts  xvii.  18)  at  Athens, 
tlie  philosophy  of  life  was  practically  reduced  to  the 
of  those  two  antagonistic  schools,  which 
in  their  final  serration  the  distinct 
complementary  elements  which  the  gospel  rec- 
onciled, l  or  it  is  unjust  to  regard  Epicurism  as 
a  mere  sensual  op;wsition  to  religion.  It  was  a 
necessary  step  in  the  development  of  thought,  and 
prepared  the  way  for  the  reception  of  Christianity, 
not  only  negatively  but  positively.  It  not  only 
weakened  the  hold  which  jiolvtheism  retained  on 
the  masi  of  men  by  daring  criticism,  but  it  main- 
tained with  resolute  energy  the  claim*  of  the  body 
to  be  considered  a  necessary  part  of  man's  nature 
eoiirdinate  with  the  soul,  and  affirmed  the  existence 
of  individual  freedom  against  the  Stoic  doctrines 
of  pure  spiritualism  and  absolute  fate.  Yet  out- 
wardly Epicurism  Appear*  further  removed  from 
Christianity  than  Stoicism,  though  essentially  it  is 
at  least  as  near;  and  in  the  address  of  St.  Paul 
(A xvii.  22  tt". )  the  affirmation  of  the  doctrines 
of  creation  (v.  24).  providence  (v.  2d),  inspiration 
(w.  28),  resurrection,  and  judgment  (v.  31),  appear* 
to  be  directed  against  the  cardinal  errors  which  it 
Involved. 

The  tendency  which  produced  Creek  Epicurism, 
when  carried  out  to  its  fullest  development,  is  pe- 
culiar to  no  age  or  country.  Among  the  .lews  it 
led  to  Sadduceeism  [S  \  ni»r<  »  ksJ,  and  Joseph  us 
appears  to  have  drawn  his  picture  of  the  sect  with 
distinct  regard  to  the  Creek  prototype  (Joseph 
4»L  xriii.  1,  §  4;  J.  ii.  8.  §  14;  cf.  Ant.  x. 
U,  §  7,  tie  fyricureis).  In  modern  times  the  essay 
H  Gassendi  (Syntngmt  Ph  Humph  to  f-'picuri,  Hag. 
Com.  1655))  was  a  significant  symptom  of  the  res- 
toration of  sensationalism. 

The  chief  original  authority  for  the  philosophy 


of  Epicurus  is  Diogenes  I<acrtiu*  (lib.  x.),  who  hat 
preserved  some  of  his  letters  and  a  list  of  his  prin 
cipol  writings.    The  poem  of  Lucretius  must  be 
used  with  caution,  and  the  notices  in  Cicero,  Sen- 
eca, and  Plutarch  are  undisguLtedly  hostUe. 

11.  F.  W. 

EPIPH'ANES  (I  Mace.  i.  10,  x.  1).  [Asm 
ucuxn  Kpiphanes.] 

EPTPHI  CEwi^f  [Alex,  once  Zwi<p*t],  3  Mace 
vi.  38),  name  of  the  eleventh  month  of  the  Egyp 
tian  Vague  year,  and  the  Alexandrian  or  Egyptian 

Julian  year:  Copt  eiHM  ;  Arab.  ^yuf.  In 


Mhah  nnd  the  king  of  tlie 
12,  13)  are  conducted  in  the 


ancient  Egyptian  it  is  called  "  the  third  month  [of] 
the  season  of  the  waters."  [Kcm  ]  Tlie  nunc 
Epiphi  Ls  derived  from  that  of  the  goddess  of  the 
month,  Apap-t  (I^epsius,  C/utm.  tl.  Alg.  i.  111). 
Tlie  supposed  derivation  of  the  Hebrew  month- 
name  Abib  from  Epiphi  is  discussed  in  other  arti- 
cles.   [Ciikosouxjv;  Months.]       R.  S.  P. 

EPISTLE.  The  Epistles  of  the  N.  T.  are  de- 
scribed under  tlie  names  of  tlie  Apostles  by  whom, 
or  the  churches  to  whom,  they  were  addressed.  It 
is  proposed  in  the  present  article  to  speak  of  the 
epistle  or  letter  as  a  means  of  communication. 

The  use  of  written  letters  implies,  it  needs  hardly 
be  said,  a  considerable  progress  in  the  development 
of  civilized  life.  There  must  l<e  a  recognized  sys 
tern  of  notation,  phonetic  or  symbolic;  men  must 
l>e  taught  to  write,  and  have  writing  materials  st 
band.  In  the  early  nomadic  stages  of  society  ac- 
cordingly, like  those  which  mark  the  period  of  tlie 
patriarchs  of  tlie  0.  T.,  we  find  no  traces  of  any 
'•ut  oral  communications.  Messengers  are  sent 
instructed  what  to  say  from  Jacob  to  Esau  (Ccn. 
xxxii-  3),  from  Halak  to  Ifcdaam  (Num.  xxii.  5, 
7,  lo),  bringing  back  in  like  manner  a  verbal, 
not  a  written  answer  (Num.  xxiv.  12).  Tlie  nego- 
tiations between  Jtp 
Ammonites  (Judg.  xi 
same  way.  It  is  still  the  received  practice  in  tlie 
time  of  Saul  (1  Sam.  xi.  7,  !)).  The  reign  of  Da- 
vid, bringing  the  Israelites,  as  it  did,  into  contact 
I  with  the  higher  civilization  of  the  Phoenicians,  wit- 
nessed a  change  in  this  respect  also.    The  first 

recorded  letter  (  """^  ~  44l>ook;"  com  p.  use  of 
Btfiktov,  Herod,  i.  123)  in  the  history  of  the  O.  T. 
was  that  which  44  David  wrote  to  Joab,  and  sent  by 
the  hand  of  Uriah  "  (2  Sam.  xi.  14),  and  this  must 
obviously,  Uke  the  letters  that  came  into  another 
history  of  crime  (in  this  case  also  in  traceable  con- 
nection with  Phoenician  influence,  1  K.  xxi.  8,  9), 
have  been  44  sealed  with  the  king's  seal,"  as  at  once 
the  guarantee  of  their  authority,  and  a  safeguard 
against  their  being  read  by  any  but  the  persons  tc 
whom  they  were  addressed.  The  material  used  tbi 
the  impression  of  the  seal  was  probably  the  44  clay  ' 
of  Job  xxxviii.  14.  Tlie  act  of  sending  such  a  let 
ter  is,  however,  preeminently,  if  not  exclusively,  i 
kingly  act,  where  authority  and  secrecy  were  ncces 
sary.  Joab,  e.  g.  answers  the  letter  which  Davie! 
had  sent  him  after  the  old  plan,  and  receives  a  ver- 
bal message  in  return.  Tlie  demand  of  Benhadad 
and  Ahab's  answer  to  it  are  conveyed  in  the  same 
way  (1  K.  xx.  2,  5).  Written  communications 
however,  become  more  frequent  in  the  later  history. 
The  king  of  Svria  sends  a  letter  to  the  king  ct 
(2  K.  v.  5,  6).    Ehjah  the  p^phet  send*  a 
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writing  to  Jehoram  (2  Chr.  xxi.  12;. 

Hezekiah  introduces  a  system  of  couriers  like  that 
jfter  wards  so  fully  organized  under  the  Persian 
kings  (2  Chr.  xxx.  G,  10;  comp.  Herod,  viii.  U8, 
and  Esth.  viii.  10,  14),  and  receives  from  Sennach- 
erib the  letter  which  he  44  spreads  before  the  lx>rd  " 
(•J  K.  xix.  14).  Jeremiah  writes  a  letter  to  the 
exiles  in  Habylon  (.ler.  xxix.  1,  3).  The  books  of 
Ezra  and  Nehemiah  contain  or  refer  to  many  such 
documents  (Ezr.  iv.  G,  7,  11,  v.  G,  vii.  11;  Neh.  ii. 
7,  9,  vi.  b).  ITie  stress  laid  upon  the  44  open  let- 
ter" sent  by  Sanballat  (Neh.  vi.  5)  indicates  that 
this  was  a  breach  of  the  customary  etiquette  of  the 
Persian  court.  The  influence  of  Persian,  and  yet 
more,  perhaps,  that  of  Greek  civilization,  led  to  the 
more  frequent  use  of  letters  as  a  moans  of  inter- 
course. Whatever  doubU  may  be  entertained  as 
to  the  geuuincness  of  the  epistles  themselves,  their 
occurrence  in  1  Mace.  xi.  .'JO,  xii.  G,  20,  xv.  1,  1G; 
2  Mace.  xi.  1G,  34,  indicates  that  they  were  recog- 
nized as  having  altogether  superseded  the  older  plan 
of  messages  orally  delivered.  The  two  stages  of 
the  history  of  the  N.  T.  present  in  this  respect  a 
very  striking  contrast.  'ITie  list  of  the  Canonical 
Hooks  shows  how  largely  epistles  were  used  in  the 
expansion  and  organization  of  the  Church.  Those 
which  have  survived  may  be  regarded  as  the  repre- 
sentatives of  many  others  that  are  lost.  Wc  are 
perhaps  too  much  in  the  habit  of  forgetting  that 
the  absence  of  all  nention  of  written  letters  from 
the  gospel  history  is  just  as  noticeable.  With  the 
exception  of  the  spurious  letter  to  Al>garus  of 
Edessa  (Euseb.  //.  i.  13)  there  are  no  epistles 
of  Jesus.  The  explanation  of  this  is  to  be  found 
partly  in  the  circumstances  of  one  who,  known  as 
the  -4  carpenter's  son."  was  training  as  his  disci- 
ples those  who,  like  himself,  belonged  to  the  class 
of  laborers  and  peasants,  partly  in  the  fact  that  it 
was  by  personal,  rather  than  by  written,  teaching 
that  the  work  of  the  prophetic  office,  which  he 
reproduced  and  perfected,  had  to  lie  accomplished. 
The  epistles  of  the  N.  T.  in  their  outward  form 
are  such  as  might  be  ex|>ectcd  from  men  who  were 
brought  into  contact  with  Creek  and  Roman  cus- 
toms, themselves  belonging  to  a  dim-rent  race,  and 
so  reproducing  the  imported  style  with  only  partial 
accuracy.  They  liegin  (the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews 
and  1  John  excepted)  with  the  names  of  the  writ- 
er, and  of  those  to  whom  the  epistle  is  addressed. 
Then  follows  the  formula  of  salutation  (analogous 
to  the  tZ  tepintiv  of  Greek,  the  <S'.,  <S.  or  S.  D. 
Sf.,  $alutemt  taluttm  dicit,  ulttiem  dicit  muUam,  of 
l.atin  correspondence)  —  genendly  in  St.  Paul's 
epistles  in  some  combination  of  the  words  %dpiSt 
f\tos,  tip-f\vr\-  in  others,  as  in  Acts  xv.  23,  Jam. 
i.  1,  with  the  closer  equivalent  of  goi/un?.  Then 
the  letter  itself  commences,  in  the  first  person,  the 
singular  and  plural  being  used,  as  in  the  letters  of 
Cicero,  indiscriminately  (comp.  1  Cor.  ii.;  2  Cor. 
1.  8,  15;  1  Thess.  iii.  1,  2;  and  jxusiin).  Then 
when  the  substance  of  the  letter  has  been  completed, 
questions  answered,  truths  enforced,  come  the  in- 
dividual messages,  characteristic,  in  St.  Paul's 
ipistics  especially,  of  one  who  never  allowed  his 
lersonal  affections  to  lie  swallowed  up  in  the  great- 
ness of  his  work.  The  conclusion  in  this  case  was 
probably  modified  by  the  fact  that  the  letters  were 
lietated  to  an  amanuensis.  When  be  had  done 
lis  work,  the  Apostle  took  up  the  pen  or  reed,  and 
added,  in  his  own  large  characters  (Gal.  vi.  11), 
'Jw  authenticating  autograph,  sometimes  with  spe- 


cial stress  on  the  fact  that  this  was  his  uritit*  C 

Cor.  xvi.  21 ;  Gal.  vi.  11;  Col.  iv.  18;  2  Them.  iii 
17),  always  with  one  of  the  closing  formula!  of  sal- 
utation, "Grace  be  with  thee "  — 44  the  grace  of 
our  \x>nl  Jesus  Christ  be  with  your  spirit."  la 
one  instance,  Horn.  xvi.  22,  the  amanuensis  in  bis 
own  name  adds  his  salutation.  In  the  ipbwro  of 
Acts  xxiii.  30,  the  (ppuadt  of  Acts  xv.  2J,  we  have 
the  equivalents  to  the  rule,  vnklt,  which  formed 
the  customary  conclusion  of  Roman  letters.  It 
need  hardly  1*  said  that  the  fact  that  St.  Paul's 
epistles  were  dictate*!  in  this  way  account*  for 
many  of  their  most  striking  ]»eeuliaritiea,  the  fre- 
quent digressions,  the  long  parentheses,  the  vehe- 
mence and  energy  as  of  a  man  who  is  speaking 
strongly  as  his  feelings  prompt  him  rather  than 
writing  calmly.  An  allusion  in  2  Cor.  iii.  1  brings 
before  us  another  class  of  letters  which  must  have 
been  in  frequent  use  in  the  early  ages  of  the  Chris- 
tian church,  the  i-wicroXaX  auarariKai,  by  wbioh 
travellers  or  teachers  were  commended  by  one 
church  to  the  good  offices  of  others.  Other  per- 
sons (there  miy  be  a  reference  to  ApoUoa,  Acts 
xviii.  27)  had  come  to  the  Church  of  Corinth  re- 
lying on  these.  St.  Paul  appeals  to  his  converts, 
as  the  imaroKh  Xptarov  (2  Cor.  iii.  3),  written 
44  not  with  ink  but  with  the  spirit  of  the  living 
God."  l-'or  other  particulars  as  to  the  material 
and  implements  used  for  epistles,  see  Wkitiso. 

E.  H.  P. 

•  Under  this  head  we  may  properly  notice  a  few 
additional  particulars:  — 

Paul's  habit  of  authenticating  his  letters,  referred 
to  above,  enables  us  to  trace  a  correspondence  be- 
tween 2  Thess.  iii.  17  and  Gal.  vi.  11  which  is  very 
striking.  The  Apostle  speaks  in  the  former  passage 
not  only  of  adding  there  the  salutation  by  his  own 
band,  and  as  a  sign  (arjfLtlor)  or  attestation  of  the 
genuineness  of  the  letter,  but  of  this  attestation 
ioura)  ypdipu,  so  J  irrUt)  as  distinguished  by  a 
well-known  peculiarity.  Prom  Gal.  vi.  11,  now, 
we  learn  incidentally  what  this  peculiarity  was, 
namely,  the  size  of  the  written  characters  or  letters 
with  which  he  was  accustomed  to  write  (mjAiKtns 
ypdn/xatriv,  with  how  livye  Utters,  not  how  tttrge  n 
Ittttr,  A.  V.),  as  compared  with  men's  ordinary 
writing.  Meyer,  it  is  true,  thinks  that  Paul  did 
not  write  in  his  own  usual  way  in  that  instance, 
but  employed  large  letters  or  capitals  because  he 
would  emphasize  that  particular  paragraph  of  the 
letter  (Gal.  vi.  11-18).  With  that  view,  the  infer- 
ence  which  has  been  suggested  falls  away  of  course. 
Hut  really  there  is  no  apparent  reason  for  mak- 
ing any  such  distinction  between  that  part  of  the 
letter  and  other  parts. 

Paul's  mode  of  epistolary  salutation  is  similnr 
indeed  to  the  xa/pfipor  tl  irpirrtw  of  the  Greeki 
(as  remarked  above),  but  differs  from  it  at  the  saint 
time  in  a  peculiar  manner.  Thia  Apostle  never 
employs  the  classical  form,  but  invariably  sub- 
stitutes for  it  x<Lpn  f'p^yv,  X«W,  lAtot, 
ttpirn,  or  a  similar  combination.  Sucb  a  rejection 
of  the  customary  phrase,  and  the  invention  of  a 
new  one,  cannot  be  otherwise  than  intentional.  It 
has  l>een  suggested  that  the  Greek  formula,  as  con- 
taining a  virtual  prayer  to  the  heathen  gods, 
awakened  heathenish  associations,  and  was  laic 
aside,  therefore,  for  something  more  consonant  to 
a  just  Christian  feeling.  It  is  certaiidy  remarkabk* 
that  of  the  N.  T.  writers  the  Apostle  James  onl; 
in  his  Epistle,  i.  1,  and  in  Acts  xv.  23,  employs  thf 
Greek  form  of  salutation  (x<sf>«*  =  "  greeting 
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A.  V.)."  It  occurs  also,  a*  we  should  expect,  iu 
A  Jt*  xiiii.  26,  for  it  is  a  Roman  officer  there,  and 
heathen,  who  writes  to  another  Roman  officer. 
The  colloquial  ^aipttv,  which  is  recognized  as  stiU 
current  at  a  much  later  period  (2  John,  w.  10,  11; 
was  in  various  respects  a  different  usage. 

It  has  been  held  by  some  that  I'aul  always  em- 
ployed an  amanuensis,  and  wrote  no  one  of  his 
epistles  without  that  assistance.  The  rendering  of 
the  A.  V.  ("  How  large  a  letter  I  have  written  with 
mine  )wn  hand,"  (jol  vi.  11)  might  lead  us  to  sup- 
[w«e  that  in  that  instance,  at  least,  he  departed 
from  his  usual  practice.  Hut  the  correct  transla- 
tion (sec  above)  removes  that  impression,  showing 
that  the  remark  applies  rather  to  a  few  words  or 
verses  only  of  the  letter  as  the  customary  token  of 
authenticity.  There  is  more  reason  for  supposing 
that  he  may  have  written  the  letter  to  l'hilemon 
without  dictation,  both  on  account  of  its  brevity 
and  the  private  nature  of  the  contents.  I'aul  s 
saying  in  ver.  19  that  "he  wrote"  the  guarantee 
to  pay  the  debt  (if  Onesimus  was  to  be  held  liable 
for  anything),  does  not  prove  that  he  did  not  write 
the  rest  of  the  letter,  but  serves  only  to  affirm  the 
security  of  the  pledge.  It  is  barely  possible  that 
the  capacity  in  which  Onesimus  proved  himself  so 
useful  to  Paul  (Philem.  w.  11,  13)  was  that  of  an 
occasional  amanuensis.  His  being  a  slave  is  not  at 
variance  with  that  supposition;  for  among  the 
Greeks  and  Romans  slaves  were  often  trained  to 
that  particular  art,  and  in  other  respects  were  so 
well  educated  as  to  be  emploved  altogether  for  lit- 
erary services.  (See  Becker  s  UaUut,  i.  121  if., 
Eng.  trans.) 

In  his  Stuttstamentliche  StuJien  (Gotha,  1800), 
J.  C  M.  Laurent  discusses  several  questions  of  in- 
terest, relating  to  the  composition  and  form  of 
Paul's  epistles.  He  maintains  that  the  Apostle 
dictated  all  his  letters  with  the  exception  of  that 
to  Philemon  (which  was  wholly  written  by  himself), 
and  that  he  attested  them  all  by  some  addition  or 
postscript  from  his  own  hand.  He  attempts  to  dis- 
tinguish in  every  instance  the  places  where  Paul 
took  the  j>en  and  inserted  the  attesting  words.  In 
the  Epistle  to  the  Romans  he  finds  them  iu  xv.  14- 
33;  in  1  Cor.  xvi.  21  tt'.,  and  2  Cor.  xiii.  10-13;  in 
Gal.  vi.  11-18;  in  Eph.  vi.  21-24;  in  Phil.  iv. 
21-23;  in  Col.  iv.  18;  in  1  Thesa.  v.  25-28,  ami 
«  Thess.  iii.  17,  18;  in  1  Tim.  vi.  20,  21,  and  2 
Tim.  iv.  10-22,  and  in  Tit-  iii.  12-15.  The  con- 
clusion in  some  of  the  instances  is  very  slightly 
supported.  For  example,  the  Pauline  4yopKt(*, 
and  the  strictly  personal  import  of  the  paragraph, 
*  said  to  prove  that  the  words  in  1  'llieas.  v.  25-28 
*e  certahdy  from  Paul's  hand.  Again,  it  is  argued 
that  euJjy  in  Phil.  iv.  20  closed  the  official  part  of 
the  letter,  and  hence  that  the  rest  was  written,  as  it 
were,  jtriattim.  On  the  other  hand,  Paul  states 
sxprcssly  that  he  adds  the  salutation  in  Col.  iv.  18, 
and  that  also  in  1  Cor.  xvi.  21,  from  which  it 
would  certainly  be  violent  to  separate  the  next  two 
rcnes.  So  also  ypd<pw  in  2  Cor.  xiii.  10  brings 
orward  so  distinctly  the  individual  after  the  plu- 
t»l*  (ti>x4n*9a,  &vv<Ln*6a,  x«"V0M*»'>  which  pre- 
*de,  that  we  may  reasonably  ascribe  that  verse  to 
?aul  as  well  as  the  next  two  verses  so  closely  con- 
witb  it.  The  reasoning  is  similar  to  this  iu 
w  of  other 
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This  writer  adopts  the  hypothesis  of  certain  < 
critics,  though  carried  by  him  to  a  much  greater 
extent,  that  Paul,  after  dictating  his  letters  to  thf 
amanuensis,  carefully  read  them  himself  or  had 
them  read  to  him,  and  then  wrote  or  had  written  on 
the  margin  various  annotatorv  remarks  where  ex- 
pressions of  the  text  seemed  incomplete  or  obscure- 
Subsequent  copyists  transferred  these  remarks  tc 
the  text  itself.  "  These  marginal  notations  are  not 
only  as  much  inspired  as  the  words  of  the  text,  but 
they  often  bear  the  impress  of  a  s[>ecial  emphasis 
designed  by  the  author.  .  .  .  And  though  they 
were  forced  into  the  text  by  the  fault  of  the  copyist, 
against  the  will  of  the  Apostle,  the  words  of  the 
Apostle  remained  entirely  unaltered.  The  import- 
ance of  the  hypothesis  is  philological  rather  than 
dogmatic:  the  style  of  the  Ajiostle  is  freed  thereby 
from  many  an  irregularity,  the  connection  of  the 
sentences  from  many  an  impediment.*'  It  is  hardly 
worth  while  to  illustrate  this  procedure  at  length 
The  character  of  it  will  be  understood  if  we  men- 
tion t.  if.  that  I-aurent  proposes  to  insert  Rom.  xvi. 
10  after  ver.  10,  because  the  logical  relation  of 
these  verses  to  each  other  apjiears  to  him  more  sat- 
isfactory than  that  which  he  finds  between  vv.  18 
and  10.  Hence,  to  account  for  the  dislocation  of 
the  true  text,  he  assumes  that  the  Apostle  wrote 
ver.  10  iu  the  margin  with  the  attention  of  having 
it  read  as  explanatory  of  ver.  10,  but  by  some  mis- 
take of  a  transcrilwr  it  became  attached  to  ver.  18, 
where  it  seems  to  be  so  irrelevant.  It  is  self-evi- 
dent that  such  a  mode  of  criticism  is  not  only  un- 
historical,  but  arbitrary  and  subjective,  and  hence 
utterly  vague  and  unreliable.  Vet  it  should  he 
said,  iu  justice  to  this  able  treatise,  that  many  of 
the  suggestions  which  the  writer  makes  in  the  de- 
velopment of  his  theory  are  not  only  ingenious  but 
valuable  in  an  exegetical  point  of  view,  aud  deserve 
the  attention  of  the  critical  student.  H. 

•  EQUAL,  no  longer  used  as  a  transitive  verb, 
has  that  force  in  Lam.  ii.  13;  t.  e.  "  to  make 
equal,"  "compare":  "What  shall  I  equal  to  thee, 
that  I  may  comfort  thee,  O  virgin  daughter  of 
ZionV"  H. 

ER  H?,  watchful:  "Hp:  //«•)•  First-born 
of  Judah.  His  mother  was  Ilath-Shuah  (daughter 
of  Shuah),  a  Canxanite.  His  wife  was  Tamar,  thf 
motl>er,  after  his  death,  of  Pharez  and  Zarah,  by 
Judah.  Er  "  was  wicked  in  the  sight  of  the  Lord; 
and  the  Lord  slew  him."  It  docs  not  appear  what 
the  nature  of  his  sin  was;  but,  from  his  Ca::xn> 
itish  birth  on  the  mother's  side,  it  was  probably 
connected  with  the  abominable  idolatries  of  Canaan 
(Gen.  xxxviii.  0-7;  Num.  xxvi.  10). 

2.  Descendant  of  Shelah  the  sou  of  Judah  (1 
Chr.  iv.  21). 

3.  Son  of  Jose,  and  father  of  Elmodam,  in  oui 
Lord's  genealogy  (Luke  iii.  28),  about  contempo- 
rary with  Uzziah  king  of  Judah.         A.  C.  H. 

E'RAN  [watching],  but  Sam.  and  Syr. 

fTO,  Edan:  'E8<V:  I/eran),  son  of  Shuthelab, 
eldest  sou  of  Ephraim  (Num.  xxvi.  30).  The  name 
does  not  occur  in  the  genealogies  of  Ephraim  in  1 

Chr.  vii.  20-2-1,  though  a  name,  Ezku  PT2),  is 


«  •  It  is  *  up  poser  1  that  the  Apostle  James  drew  tip 
!hs  letter  Inserted  la  Acts  xv.  23-29,  in  virtue  of  hi* 
lOte  as  pastor  of  the  church  at  Jerusalem.    The  oc- 


currence itself  of  xatp<u'  Iu  that  document  and  In  tlx 
epistle  indicates,  as  Bcngel,  Meek,  itnd  others  oowrve 
that  the  twe  compositions  *re  from  the  sai  te 
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oand  which  may  possibly  be  a  corruption  of  it. 
Eran  was  the  head  of  the  family  of 

EUANITES,  THE  (^?n  [see  above]; 

Sun.  s3"T3?n :  6  •£8«W  [Vat.  -„«,] :  lleranita), 
Nam.  xxvi.  36. 

ERASTTJS  CEpo<rroj  [beloved]:  Eraslus). 
L  One  of  the  attendants  or  deacons  of  St.  Paul  at 
Ephesus,  who  with  Timothy  was  sent  forward  into 
Macedonia  while  the  Apostle  himself  remained  in 
Asia  (Acts  xix.  22).  He  is  probably  the  same  with 
Erastus  who  is  again  mentioned  in  the  salutations 
to  Timothy  (2  Tim.  iv.  20),  though  not,  as  Meyer 
maintains,  the  same  with  Erastus  the  chamberlain 
of  Corinth  (Horn.  xvi.  23). 

2.  1  rastus  the  chamberlain,  or  rather  the  public 
treasurer  (o'tKov6fios,  arcaritu)  of  Corinth,  who 
was  one  of  the  early  converts  to  Christianity  (Koin. 
xvi.  23).  According  to  the  traditions  of  tl»e  Creek 
Church  (.\fttu>l.  Gixecuin,  i.  17ft),  he  was  first 
oeconomus  to  the  church  at  .Jerusalem,  and  after- 
wards bishop  of  Paneas.  He  is  protably  not  the 
same  with  Frost  us  who  was  with  St.  Paul  at  Eph- 
esus, for  in  this  case  we  should  be  compelled  to  as- 
sume that  lie  is  mentioned  in  the  Epistle  to  the  No- 
mam  by  the  title  of  an  office  which  he  liad  once  held 
and  afterwards  resigned.  YV.  A.  W. 

EHECH  (TTTJM  [as  Heb.  enduring,  glow,  but 
see  infra]:  'Opt'x-  Arach),  one  of  the  cities  of 
Nirurod's  kingdom  in  the  land  of  Shinar  (Gen.  x. 
10).  Until  recently,  the  received  opinion,  following 
the  authority  of  St.  Ephrem,  Jerome,  and  the  Tar- 
gumists,  identified  it  with  Edessa  or  Callirhoe  (Ur- 
faJt),  a  town  in  the  northwest  of  Mesopotamia. 
This  opinion  is  supported  by  Von  Bohlen  {fntrod. 
to  Gen.  p.  233),  who  connects  the  name  Callirhoe 
with  the  Biblical  Erech  through  the  Syrian  form 
Fvrhok,  suggesting  the  Greek  word  itpfroos.  This 
identification  is,  however,  untenable:  Edessa  was 
probably  built  by  Seleucus,  and  could  not,  therefore, 
hare  been  in  existence  in  Ezra's  time  (Ezr.  iv.  9), 
and  the  extent  thus  given  to  the  land  of  Shinar 
presents  a  great  objection.  Eroch  must  be  sought 
in  the  neighborhood  of  baby  Ion:  Geseuius  (77m*. 
p.  151)  identic*  it  with  Aracca  on  the  Tigris  in 
Su&iana;  but  it  is  doubtless  the  same  as  Orchoc 
[of  the  Greeks],  82  miles  S.  and  43  E.  of  Babylon, 
the  modern  designations  of  the  site,  Warka,  Jrka, 
Mid  Irak;  bearing  a  considerable  affinity  to  the 
original  name.  This  place  appears  to  have  been  the 
necropolis  of  the  Assyrian  kings,  the  whole  neigh- 
borhood being  covered  with  mounds,  and  strewed 
witn  the  remains  of  bricks  and  coffins.  Some  of 
the  bricks  bear  a  monogram  of  "the  moon,"  and 
Col.  Kawlinson  surmises  that  the  name  Erech  may 

be  nothing  more  than  a  form  of  n7l>  (Bonomi, 
Nineveh,  p.  45,  508).  The  inhabitants  of  this 
place  were  among  those  who  were  transplanted  to 
Samaria  by  Asnapper  (Ezr.  iv.  9).      W.  L.  B. 

*  As  to  the  interest  of  the  supposed  ruins  of 
Erech  at  Warka,  and  the  discoveries  there,  see 
Uawlinson's  Five  Great  Munnrehies,  i.  23,  and 
Loftus's  Chalhea  and  Susiana,  p.  150  ft".  Pwf. 
liodiger  describes  some  of  these  and  their  monu- 
mental importance,  in  the  ZeiUch.  dcr  deutschen 
Uorg.  G<telt*chaft,  ix.  332  and  x.  726.  Col. 
Kawlinson  held  at  one  time  that  Wurko  was  Abra- 
ham's Ur  in  Chaldsea,  but  subsequently  was  con- 
ouced  that  it  must  be  Erech.  H. 


ES  A  R-H  ADDON 

EHI  Pff  [uxdchhg]:  »AnMr,  "AKW  [Y* 
A55f«];  Alex.  A-ntti  in  Gen.:  IJeri,  Tier).  Sea 
of  Gad  (Gen.  xlvi.  16;  Num.  xxvi.  16). 

EHITES,  THE  (H"}?n  :  t  'AMI  [Vat.  A4> 
8«t]:  Ilerita).  A  branch  of  the  tribe  of  Gad, 
descended  from  Em  (Num.  xxvi.  16). 

ESA1AS  [3  syl.]  (Rec.  T.  [Tisch.  Treg.] 
'Hvaiasi  Lachm.  with  B  [B  has  no  breathings 
a  jyrima  manu]  "Hcratas:  /mhi;  Cod.  Amiat 
Etaias),  Matt.  iii.  3,  iv.  14,  viii.  17,  xii.  17,  xiii. 
14,  xv.  7;  Mark  [i.  2  in  the  best  editions,]  vii.  6; 
Luke  iii.  4,  iv.  17;  John  i.  23,  xii.  38,  39,  41; 
Acts  viii.  28,  30,  xxviii.  25 ;  ltoni.  ix.  27,  29,  x. 
16,  20,  xv.  12.  [Isaiah.] 

E'SAR-HADDON  ( V^rT-OS  :  [in  2  K. 
and  Is.,]  'Acrop&dv,  [exc.  Sin.  in  Is.,  NoxopSay; 
in  Ezr.  iv.  2,  'AaapaSdr,  Vat.  AcraptaBwr,  Alex 
AffapaSSw;]  2axfptor6s,  LXX.  [VJ:  'AaaplStr 
roj,  I'tol. :  A$t)iurakh-iddina,  Aasyr. :  A»ar-had~ 
don),  one  of  the  greatest  of  the  kings  of  Assyria. 
He  was  the  son  of  Sennacherib  (2  K.  xix.  37)  and 
the  grandson  of  Sargon  who  succeeded  Shabnane- 
ser.  It  has  been  generally  thought  that  be  wma 
Sennacherib's  eldest  son ;  and  this  seems  to  have 
been  the  view  of  l'olyhistor,  wbo  made  Sennacherib 
place  a  son,  Asordmet,  on  the  throne  of  Babylon 
during  his  own  lifetime  (ap.  Euseb.  Chron.  Can.  i. 
5).  The  contrary,  however,  a|ipears  by  the  inscrip- 
tions, which  show  the  Babylonian  viceroy  —  called 
A$ordane$  by  Polyhistor,  but  AparanatHus  (Aasar- 
anadius?)  by  Ptolemy  — to  have  been  a  distinct 
person  from  Esar-haddon.  Thus  nothing  is  really 
known  of  Esar-haddon  until  his  succession  (ab. 
n.  c.  680),  which  seems  to  have  followed  quietly 
and  without  difficulty  on  the  murder  of  his  father 
and  the  flight  of  his  guilty  brothers  (2  K.  xix.  37 , 
Is.  xxxvii.  38).  It  may,  perhaps,  be  concluded 
from  this  that  he  was,  at  the  death  of  his  father, 
the  eldest  son,  Assaranadius,  the  Babylonian  vice- 
roy, having  died  previously. 

Esar-haddon  appears  by  his  monuments  to  haw 
been  one  of  the  most  powerful  —  if  not  the  most 
powerful  —  of  all  the  Assyrian  monarchs.  He  car- 
ried his  arms  over  all  Asia  between  the  Persian 
Gulf,  the  Armenian  mountains,  and  the  Mediter- 
ranean. Towards  the  east  he  engaged  in  wars  with 
Median  tril>e*  "of  which  his  fathers  bad  never 
heard  the  name; "  towards  the  west  be  extended 
his  influence  over  Cilicia  and  Cyprus ;  towards  th* 
south  he  claims  authority  over  Egypt  and  over 
Ethiopia.  In  consequence  of  the  disaffection  of 
Babylon,  and  its  frequent  revolts  from  former 
Assyrian  kings,  Esar-haddon,  baring  subdued  the 
sons  of  Merodach-Baladan  who  beaded  the  national 
party,  introduced  the  new  policy  of  suletituting  for 
the  former  government  by  viceroys  a  direct  depend- 
ence upon  the  Assyrian  crown.  He  did  not  reduce 
Babylonia  to  a  province,  or  attempt  its  actual 
absorption  into  the  empire,  but  united  it  to  his 
kingdom  in  the  way  that  Hungary  was,  until  1848, 
united  to  Austria,  by  holding  both  crowns  him*  !: 
and  residing  now  at  one  and  now  at  Uie  other 
capital.  He  is  the  only  Assyrian  monarch  whom 
we  find  to  have  actually  reigned  at  Babylon,  where 
he  built  himself  a  palace,  bricks  from  which  hxrr 
been  recently  recovered  bearing  bis  name.  Hv 
Babylonian  reign  lasted  thirteen  Tears,  from  n.  c 
680  to  n.  c.  667;  and  it  was  undoubtedly  withis 
this  space  of  time  that  Manasseh,  king  of  Jud.ih, 
having  been  seized  by  his  captainr  at  Jerusalem  oa 
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•  charge  of  rebellion,  was  brought  before  him  at 
Babylon  (2  dir.  xxxiii.  1 1 )  and  detained  for  a  time 
u  prisoner  there.  [Manasskii.]  Eventually  Esar- 
haddon,  persuaded  of  his  innocence,  or  excusing  his 
guilt,  restored  him  to  his  throne,  thus  giving  a 
proof  of  clemency  not  very  usual  in  an  oriental 
monarch.  It  seems  to  have  l>een  in  a  similar  spirit 
that  Esar-haddon,  according  to  the  inscriptions, 
gave  a  territory  upon  the  Persian  Gulf  to  a  son  of 
Merodach-Uoladan,  who  submitted  to  his  authority 
and  became  a  refugee  at  hU  court. 

As  a  builder  of  great  works  Esar-haddon  is 
particularly  distinguished.  Besides  his  palace*  at 
Itabylon,  which  has  been  already  mentioned,  he 
built  at  least  three  others  in  different  parts  of  his 
dominions,  either  for  himself  or  his  son ;  while  in  a 
single  inscription  he  mentions  the  erection  by  his 
bands  of  no  fewer  than  thirty  temples  in  Assyria 
and  Mesopotamia.    Mis  works  appear  to  have  pus- 
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Nineveh  and  Baby.on,  pp.  345,  621  (Loi.d.  13M) 
Kawlinson'f   Bam/»ton  Lectures,  p.  122  (Amer 
ed.);    J-'ive  Great   Monarchies  of  the  AncicM 
WorU,  vol.  iii.,  bv  the  same  author;  and  Milm.in'i 
History  of  the  Jews,  i.  433  (Amer.  ed.).  II 

E'SAU  ['H<roS:  h'sau],  the  oldest  son  of  Isaac, 
and  twin-brother  of  Jacob.  The  singular  appear- 
ance of  the  child  at  his  birth  originated  the  name: 

»  And  the  first  came  out  red  O^QIN),  all  over 
like  an  hairy  garment,  and  they  called  his  name 

hsau"  «".  e.  "hairy,"  "  rough,**  Gen.  xxv. 

25).  This  was  not  the  only  remarkable  circum- 
stance connected  with  the  birth  of  the  infant.  Even 
in  the  womb  the  twin -brothers  struggled  together 
(xxv.  22).  Esau  was  the  first-born;  but  as  he  was 
issuing  into  life  Jacob's  hand,  grasped  his  heel. 
The  bitter  enmity  of  two  brothers,  and  the  incrcas- 


sesscd  a  peculiar  magnificence.    He  describes  his  ,  ing  strife  of  two  great  nations,  were  thus  fore- 


temples  as  "shining  with  silver  and  gold,"  and 
boasts  of  his  Nineveh  palace  that  it  was  "  a  build- 
ing such  as  the  kings  his  fathers  who  went  before 
him  had  never  made."  The  southwest  palace  at 
Nimrud  is  the  l>est  preserved  of  his  constructions. 
This  building,  which  was  excavated  by  Mr.  I«ayard, 
is  remarkable  from  the  peculiarity  of  its  plan  as 
well  as  from  the  scale  on  which  it  is  constructed. 
It  corresponds  in  its  general  design  almost  exactly 
with  the  [Kilace  of  Solomon  (I  K.  vii.  1-12),  but 
is  of  larger  dimensions,  the  great  hall  being  220 
feet  long  by  100  broad  (l-ayard's  Nin.  if  Bab.  p. 
G34),  and  the  pjrch  or  antechamber  100  feet  by 
60.  It  hail  the  usual  adornment  of  winged  bulls, 
colossal  sphinxes,  and  sculptured  slabs,  but  has 
furnished  less  to  our  collections  than  many  inferior 
buildings,  from  the  circumstance  that  it  had  been 
originally  destroyed  by  lire,  by  which  the  stones 
and  alabaster  were  split  and  calcmed.  This  is  the 
more  to  be  regretted  as  there  is  reason  to  believe  { 
that  Phoenician  and  Gieek  artist*  took  part  in  the 
ornamentation. 

It  is  impossible  to  fix  the  length  of  Esar-haddon  s 
reign,  or  the  order  of  the  events  which  occurred  in 
it.  little  is  known  to  us  of  his  history  but  from 
his  own  records,  and  they  have  not  come  down  to 
us  in  the  shape  of  annals,  but  only  in  the  form  of  a 
general  summary.  That  he  reigned  thirteen  years 
at  I  lab)  Ion  is  certain  from  the  Canon  of  i'toleroy, 
and  he  cannot  have  reigned  a  shorter  time  in 
Assyria.  He  may,  however,  have  reigned  longer; 
for  it  is  not  improbable  that  after  a  while  he  felt 


shadowed  (xxv.  23,  26).  Esau's  robust  frame  and 
rough  "  aspect  were  the  types  of  a  wild  and  daring 
nature.  The  peculiarities  of  his  character  soon 
legan  to  develop  themselves.  Scorning  the  peace- 
ful and  commonplace  occupations  of  the  shepherd, 
he  revelled  in  the  excitement  of  the  chase,  and  in 
the  martial  exercises  of  the  Canaanites  (xxv.  27). 
He  was,  in  fact,  a  thorough  Bedaivy,  a  "son  of  the 

desert"  (so  we  may  translate  Hit!?  who 
delighted  to  roam  free  as  the  wind  of  heaven,  and 
who  was  impatient  of  the  restraints  of  civilized  or 
settled  life.  His  old  father,  by  a  caprice  of  affection 
not  uncommon,  loved  his  willful,  vagrant  l>ov;  and 
his  keen  relish  for  savory  food  being  gratified  by 
Esau's  venison,  he  liked  him  all  the  U-tter  for  his 
skill  in  hunting  (xxv.  28).  An  event  occurred 
which  exhibited  the  reckless  character  of  Esau  on 
the  one  hand,  and  the  selfish,  grasping  nature  of 
his  brother  on  the  other.  The  former  returned 
from  the  field,  exhausted  by  the  exercise  of  the 
chase,  and  faint  with  hunger.  Sting  some  pottage 
of  lentiles  which  Jacob  liad  prepared,  he  asked  for 
it.  Jacob  only  consented  to  give  the  food  on  Esau's 
swearing  to  him  that  he  would  in  return  give  up 
his  birthright.  There  is  something  revolting  in 
this  whole  transaction.  Jacob  takes  advantage  of 
his  brother's  distress  to  rob  him  of  that  which  was 
dear  as  life  itself  to  an  Eastern  patriarch.  The 
birthright  not  only  gave  him  the  headship  of  the 
tril>e,  l>oth  spiritual  and  temporal,  and  the  posses- 
sion of  the  great  bulk  of  the  family  property,  but  it 


sufficiently  secure  of  the  allections  of  the  Baby-  i  '""Tied  with  it  the  covtwmt  Utsting  (xxvii.  28,  23, 


Ionian*  to  reestablish  the  old  system  of  vice-regal 
government  in  their  country.  Saosduchinus  may 
have  been  set  up  as  ruler  of  Ifctbylou  by  his  authority 
in  b.  c.  667,  and  he  may  liave  withdrawn  to  Nin- 
»«eh  and  continued  to  reign  there  for  some  time 
longer.  His  many  expeditions  and  his  great  works 
•eetn  to  indicate,  if  not  even  U>  require,  a  reign  of 
»»me  considerable  duration.  It  has  been  conjectured 
hat  he  died  al>out  n.  c.  660,  after  occupying  the 
i/oue  for  twenty  years.  He  appears  to  have  been 
.jcceeded  by  his  son  As*fiur-bani-j*il,  or  Sar- 
II.,  the  prince  for  whom  he  had  built  a 
iii  his  own  litetime.  G.  K. 

*  For  the  connections  of  this  Assyrian  king  with 


36:  Heb.  xii.  16,  17).  Then  again  whilst  Esau, 
under  the  pressure  of  temporary  suffering,  despises 
his  birthright  by  selling  it  for  a  mess  of  pottage 
(Gen.  xxv.  34),  he  afterwards  attempts  to  secure 
that  which  he  had  deliberately  sold  (xxvii.  4,  34, 
38;  Heb.  xii.  17). 

It  is  evident  the  whole  transaction  was  public, 
for  it  resulted  hi  a  new  name  being  given  to  Esau. 
He  said  to  Jacob,  "  Feed  it-  with  that  same  rea 

(tfnjSJ)i  therefore  was  his  name  called  Edom" 

(CITg,  Gen.  xxv.  30).    It  is  worthy  of  note. 

however,  that  this  name  is  seldom  applied  to  Esau 
himself,  though  almost  universally  given  to  the 


Jm  Hebrew  history,  and  for  confirmation      the  country  he  settled  in,  and  to  his  posterity.  [Enox; 


Scripture  account  of  him  by  the  liabylouian  monu- 1 
nents,  the  reader  may  see  M.  von  N'iei.ulir, 
HtKhichte  Assur's  und  Babtfs,  pp.  38.  182  ff. ; 


Htrum  Jtsyr.  Tempora,  p.  41 ;  Layard  s  i  expression. 


Ktfc.MiTKt*  ]  Hie  name  "Children  of  Esau''  tt 
in  *  few  cases  applied  to  the  Edomites  (Deut.  li.  4 , 
Jer  <lix.  8;  Obad.  18);  but  it  is  rathnr  a  poetical 
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Eaau  niirried  at  tlie  age  of  40,  and  contrary  to 
the  wish  of  his  parent*.  His  wives  were  both 
Canaanites ;  and  they  14  were  bitterness  of  spirit 
unto  Isaac  and  to  Uchekah  "  (Gen.  xxvi.  34,  35). 

The  next  episode  in  the  history  of  Esau  and 
Jacob  is  still  more  (Kiinful  than  the  former,  as  it 
I -rings  fully  out  those  bitter  family  rivalries  and 
divisions,  which  were  all  but  universal  in  ancient 
times,  and  which  are  still  a  disgrace  to  Eastern 
society.  Jacob,  through  the  craft  of  his  mother,  is 
again  successful,  and  secures  irrevocably  the  cove- 
nant blessing.  Vjau  vows  vengeance.  Hut  fearing 
his  aged  father's  patriarclial  authority,  he  secret  ly 
eongratidates  himself:  "  The  days  of  mourning  for 
my  father  are  at  hand,  then  will  I  slay  my  brother 
Jacob"  ((len.  xxvii.  41).  Thus  he  imagined  that 
by  one  bloody  deed  he  would  regain  all  that  had 
been  taken  from  him  by  artifice.  But  he  knew  not 
a  mother's  watchful  care.  Not  a  sinister  glance 
of  his  eves,  not  a  hasty  expression  of  his  tongue, 
escaped 'Kcbekali.  She  felt  that  the  life  of  her 
darling  son,  whose  gentle  nature  and  domestic 
habits  had  won  her  heart's  affections,  was  now  in 
imminent  peril;  and  she  advised  him  to  flee  for  a 
time  to  her  relations  in  Mesopotamia.  The  sins 
of  both  mother  and  child  were  visited  upon  them 
by  a  long  and  juunful  serration,  and  all  the 
attendant  anxieties  and  dangers,  liy  a  character- 
istic piece  of  domestic  policy  Pel>ekah  succeeded 
both  in  exciting  Isaac's  anger  against  Ksau,  and 
obtaining  his  consent  to  Jacob's  departure  —  and 
Kebckah  said  to  Isaac,  I  am  weary  of  my  life  be- 
cause of  the  daughters  of  llcth;  if  Jacob  take  a 
wife  such  as  these,  what  good  shall  my  hfe  do  me  V  " 
Her  object  was  attained  at  once.  The  blessing  was 
renewed  to  Jacob,  and  he  received  his  father's  com- 
mands to  go  to  Padan-aram  (Gen.  xxvii.  4G,  xx\iii. 
1-5). 

When'  Esau  heard  that  his  father  had  com- 
manded Jacob  to  take  a  wife  of  the  daughters  of 
his  kinsman  I.al>ati,  he  also  resolved  to  try  whether 
by  a  new  alliance  he  could  propitiate  his  parents. 
He  accordingly  married  his  cousin  Mahalath,  the 
daughter  of  Ishmael  (xxviii.  8,  9).  This  marriage 
appears  to  have  brought  him  into  connection  with 
the  Ishmaelitish  tribes  beyond  the  valley  of  Arahah. 
He  soon  afterwards  established  himself  in  Mount 
Seir;  stiil  retaining,  however,  some  interest  in  his 
father's  property  in  southern  Palestine.  It  is  prob- 
able Uiat  his  own  habits,  and  the  idolatrous  prac- 
tices of  his  wives  and  rising  family,  continued  to 
excite  and  even  increase  the  anger  of  his  parents; 
uid  that  be,  consequently,  considered  it  more 
undent  to  remove  his  household  to  a  distance.  lie 
was  residing  in  Mount  Seir  when  Jacob  returned 
from  Padan-aram,  and  had  then  become  so  rich 
and  powerful  that  the  impressions  of  his  brother's 
early  offenses  seem  to  have  l>ecn  almost  completely 
effaced.  His  reception  of  Jacob  was  cordial  and 
bonest;  though  doubts  and  fears  still  lurked  in  the 
mind  of  the  latter,  and  betrayed  him  into  some- 
thing of  his  old  duplicity;  for  while  he  promises  to 
£5  to  Seir,  he  carefully  declines  his  brother's  escort, 
md  immediately  after  his  departure  turns  westward 
across  the  Jordan  (Gen.  xxxii.  7,  8,  11;  xxxiii.  4, 
12,  17). 

It  does  not  appear  that  the  brothers  again  met 
antil  the  death  of  their  father,  about  20  years  after- 
wards. Mutual  interest*  and  mutual  fear  seem  to 
Have  constrained  them  to  act  honestly,  and  even 
generously  towards  each  other  at  this  solemn  inter- 
rkw.    They  united  in  laying  Isaac's  body  in  the 
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cave  of  Machpelah.  Then  "  Eaau  I  aok  all  Us 
cattle,  and  all  his  substance,  which  he  had  got  u 
the  land  of  Canaan  "  —  such,  doubtless,  as  Uf 

father  will)  Jacob's  consent  had  assigned  to  him  — ■ 
••and  went  into  the  country  from  the  face  of  bis 
brother  Jacob  "  (xxxv.  21),  xxxvi.  C).  He  now  saw 
clearly  that  the  covenant  blessing  was  Jacob's;  that 
God  had  inalienably  allotted  the  land  of  Canaau 
to  Jacob's  posterity;  and  that  it  would  lie  folly  tc 
strive  against  the  Divii.e  will.  He  knew  also  thai 
as  Canaan  was  given  to  Jacob,  Mount  Seir  wai 
given  to  himself  (com p.  xxvii.  39,  xxxii.  3;  aiid 
Deut.  ii.  5);  and  he  was,  therefore,  desirous  with 
his  increased  wealth  and  power  to  enter  into  full 
]to8sessiou  of  his  country,  and  drive  out  its  old 
inhabitants  (Deut.  ii.  12).  Another  circumstance 
may  have  influenced  him  in  leaving  Canaan.  He 
"lived  by  his  sword"  (Gen.  xxvii.  40);  and  he 
felt  that  the  rocky  fastnesses  of  Edom  would  be  a 
safer  and  more  suitable  aliode  for  such  as  by  their 
habits  provoked  the  hostilities  of  neighboring  tribes, 
than  the  open  plains  of  southern  Palestine. 

There  is  a  difficulty  connected  with  the  names 
of  Esau's  wives,  which  is  discussed  under  Aiioli- 
bamaii  and  IUsiikmath.  Of  his  subsequent  his- 
tory nothing  is  known ;  for  that  of  his  descendants 
see  Ei>om  and  Edomites.  J.  L.  P. 

E'SAU  ('HW:  S<1),  1  Esdr.  v.  29.  [Ziba.] 

E'SAY  CHadtas'-  /mw,  /*iww),  Ecclus.  xlviii. 
20,  22  ;  2  Esdr.  ii.  18.  [Isaiah.] 

•  ESCHEW,  now  seldom  used,  means  in  the 
A.  V.  (Job  i.  1,  8,  ii.  3;  1  Pet.  iii.  11)  "to  flee 
from"  or  "shun."  It  is  from  the  old  French 
achictr  in  that  sense.  II. 

ESDRAE'LON  [Jud.  iii.  9,  'E<r8pi)As»V;  Sin.* 
LaSr)p\uy\  Vat.  (  omp.  Aid.  'Ea&pafaw,  6, 
Vat.  Eapr\Kuv\  Alex.  Ecrcpnxw;  vu-  'Ecrfynj- 
\&n,  Vat.  Sin.  -Aw*;  Corop.  Aid.  'EaSpanAw;*; 
i.  8,  'EabpTjAw/.;  Sin.  -Aw*;  Vat,  Etrpprifi;  Alex. 
EohpW-  Ksdnlon].  This  name  is  merely  the 
Greek  form  of  the  Hebrew  word  J  ezkeel.  It 
occurs  in  this  exact  shape  only  twice  in  the  A.  V. 
(Jud.  iii.  9,  iv.  6).  In  Jud.  vii.  3  it  is  Ksv 
pkaelom  [Esdraelow,  cd.  1611],  and  in  i.  8 
Esdkkix>m  [Esdrelon,  ed.  1611],  with  the  addition 
of  "the  great  plain."  In  the  O.  T.  the  plain  is 
called  the  Valley  or  Jezkeel;  by  Josephus  the 
great  plain,  rh  wttiov  n*y*>  The  name  is  derived 
from  the  old  royal  city  of  Jezkeel,  which  occupied 
s  commanding  site,  near  the  eastern  extremity  of 
the  plain,  on  a  spur  of  Mount  Gilbos. 

"  The  great  plain  of  Ksdr&elon  "  extends  across 
central  Palestine  from  the  Mediterranean  to  the 
Jordan,  separating  the  mountain  ranges  of  Came! 
and  Samaria  from  those  of  Galilee,  lie  western 
section  of  it  is  properly  the  plain  of  Actio,  or 
'Akka.  The  main  body  of  the  plain  is  a  triangle 
Its  base  on  the  east  extends  from  Jenin  (the  ao 
cient  En-gannim)  to  the  foot  of  the  hills  belo# 
Nazareth,  and  is  atiout  15  miles  long;  the  north 
side,  formed  by  the  hills  of  Galilee,  is  atiout  IS 
miles  long;  and  the  south  side,  formed  by  the 
Samaria  range,  is  a'jout  18  miles.  The  apex  on 
the  west  is  a  nanow  pass  opening  into  the  plain  of 
'Akka.  Iliis  vast  expanse  has  a  gently  undulating 
surface  —  in  spring  all  green  with  com  where  cul- 
U  rated,  and  rank  weeds  and  grass  where  neglected 
—  dotted  with  several  low  gray  tells,  and  near  U* 
sides  with  a  few  olive  groves.    This  is  that  lailtj 
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atty  cf  Mkoiddo,  which  stood  on  iU  southern  1 
border),  where  Barak  triumphed,  and  where  kiug 
Josiah  was  defeated  and  received  his  death-wound 
(Judg.  v.;  2  Chr.  xxxv.).  Probably,  too,  it  was 
before  the  mind  of  the  Apostle  John  when  he  fig- 
uratively described  the  final  conflict  between  the 
hosts  of  good  and  evil  who  were  gathered  to  a 
place  called  Ar-nuiyedJon  (' Ap/Aayt&Sciy,  from  the 

Hebrew  "TOP  "IP,  that  is,  the  city  of  Afegidtlo ; 

Rev.  xvi.  16).  The  river  Kishon  — "  that  ancient 
river"  so  fatal  to  the  army  of  Siscra  (Judg.  r.  21) 
—  drains  the  pbin,  and  flows  off  through  the  pass 
westward  to  the  Mediterranean. 

From  the  base  of  this  triangular  plain  three 
bronchos  stretch  out  eastward,  like  fingers  from  a 
hand,  divided  by  two  bleak,  gray  ridges  —  one  bear-  1 
ing  the  familiar  name  of  Mount  Gdboa;  the  other 
called  by  Franks  Little  Hennon,  but  by  natives 
Jebel  ed-Duhy.  The  northern  branch  has  Tabor 
»n  the  one  side,  and  little  Hennon  on  the  other ; 


!  into  it  the  troops  of  Barak  defiled  from  the  heights 
I  of  Tabor  (Judg.  ir.  6) ;  and  on  its  opposite  side  are 
j  the  sites  of  Nain  aud  Kndor.  The  toutJiern  branch 
lies  between  Jenin  and  (iilboa,  terminating  in  a 
point  among  the  hills  to  the  eastward ;  it  was  across 
it  Abaziah  fled  from  Jehu  (2  K.  Is.  27).  The 
central  branch  is  the  richest  as  well  as  the  most 
celebrated ;  it  descends  in  green,  fertile  slopes  to  the 
banks  of  the  Jordan,  having  Jezreel  and  Shunem 
on  opposite  sides  at  the  western  end,  and  Beth- 
shean  in  its  midst  towards  the  east.  This  is  the 
"Valley  of  Jezreel"  proper  —  the  battle-field  011 
which  Gideon  triumphed,  and  Saul  and  Jonathan 
were  overthrown  (Judg.  vii.  1  tt*. ;  1  Sam.  xxix. 
and  xxx i.) 

Two  things  are  worthy  of  special  notice  in  the 
plain  of  llsdraelon.  (1.)  Its  wonderful  richness. 
Its  unbroken  expanse  of  verdure  contrasts  strangely 
with  the  gray,  bleak  crowns  of  Gilboa,  and  the 
rugged  ranges  on  the  north  and  south.  The  gigau- 
tic  thistles,  the  luxuriant  grass,  and  the  exuberance 


Plain  of  EadrMlon. 


tt  the  crops  011  the  few  cultivated  spots,  show  the 

Vrtility  of  the  soil.  It  was  the  frontier  of  Zeb- 
iun  —  "  Rejoice,  Zebulun,  in  thy  going  out "  (Deut. 
xxxiii.  18).  But  it  was  the  s|>ecial  portion  of  Is- 
sachar —  "  And  he  saw  that  rest  was  good,  and  the 
bind  that  it  was  pleasant;  and  bowed  his  shoulder 
to  bear,  and  became  a  sen  ant  unto  tribute"  (Gen. 
tlix.  15).  (2.)  Its  desolation.  If  we  except  the 
last  en  1  branches),  there  is  not  a  single  inhabited 
illage  on  its  whole  surface,  and  not  more  than  one 
vixth  of  its  soil  is  cultivated.  It  is  the  home 
of  the  wild,  wandering  Bedawln,  whe  scour  its 
smooth  turf  on  their  fleet  horses  in  search  of  plui.- 
e'er;  and  when  hard  pressed  can  speedily  remove 
heir  tents  and  flocks  beyond  the  Jordan,  and  be- 
yond the  reach  of  a  weak  government.  It  has 
tlways  been  insecure  since  history  began.  The  old 
lanaanlte  tribes  drove  victoriously  through  it  in 
their  iron  chariots  (Judg.  iv.  3,  7);  the  nomad 
Midianitos  and  Amalekites  —  those  "children  of 
Jte  east,"  who  were  1  as  grasshoppers  for  multi- 


tude," whose  "camels  were  without  number 
devoured  its  rich  pastures  (Judg.  vi.  1-6,  vii.  1), 
the  Philistines  long  held  it,  establishing  a  strong 
hold  at  Beth-shcan  (1  Sam.  xxix.  1,  xxxi.  10);  and 
the  Syrians  frequently  swept  over  it  with  theii 
armies  (1  K.  xx.  20;  2  K.  xiii.  17).  In  its  con- 
dition, thus  exposed  to  every  hasty  incursion,  and 
to  every  shock  of  war,  we  read  the  fortunes  of  that 
tribe  which  for  the  sake  of  its  richness  consented 
to  sink  into  a  half-nomadic  state  —  "Rejoice,  C 
Issachar,  in  thy  tenti  .  .  .  Issachar  is  a  strong  xss, 
couching  down  between  two  burdens;  and  he  saw 
that  rest  was  good,  and  the  laud  that  it  was  pleas- 
ant, and  bowed  his  shoulder  to  liear,  and  became  a 
sen-ant  unto  tribute"  ((Jen.  xlix.  14,  15;  Deut. 
xxxiii.  18).  Once  only  did  this  tribe  shake  off  the 
yoke;  when  under  the  heavy  pressure  of  Sisera, 
"  the  chiefs  of  Issachar  were  with  Deborah "  (.Judg. 
T.  15V  Their  exposed  position  and  valuable  poe 
sessions  in  this  open  plain  made  them  anxious  fui 
the  succession  of  David  to  the  throne,  as  one  urdo 
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whose  powerful  protection  they  would  enjoy  that 
peace  and  rest  they  loved ;  and  they  joined  with 
their  neighbors  of  Zcbulun  and  Naphtali  in  send- 
ing to  David  piesentaof  the  richest  productions  of 
Iheir  rich  country  (I  (  hr.  xii.  32,  40). 

The  whole  borders  of  the  plain  of  Esdraelon  are 
dotted  with  places  of  higli  historic  and  sacred  in- 
terest. Here  we  group  tliem  together,  while  re- 
ferring the  reader  for  details  to  the  separate  articles. 
On  the  east  we  have  k'tulor,  iV<u"«,  and  Shum-m, 
ranged  round  the  base  of  the  "hill  of  Afurttt;" 
then  Betfi-shean  in  the  centre  of  the  "  Valley  of 
Jezrcel;"  then  Gilboa,  with  the  "well  of  //am/," 
and  the  ruins  of  Jtzrtel  at  its  western  base.  On 
the  south  arc  A'n-ynnnim,  Taanarh,  and  Meyiddo. 
At  the  western  apex,  on  tl»e  overhanging  brow  of 
Carmel,  is  the  scene  of  Elijah  s  sacrifice:  and  close 
by  the  foot  of  the  mountain  below,  runs  the  KUhon, 
on  whose  lanks  the  false  prophets  of  Baal  were 
slain.  On  the  north,  among  places  of  less  note, 
are  Nazareth  and  Tabor.  The  modem  Syrians 
have  forgotten  the  ancient  name  as  they  have  for- 
gotten the  ancient  history  of  Esdraelon ;  and  it  is 
now  known  among  them  only  as  Merj  ibn  'Amer, 
"  the  Tlain  of  the  Son  of  'Amer."  A  graphic 
sketch  of  Esdraelon  is  given  in  Stanley's  S.  <f  P. 
p.  335  ff.  See  also  the  Handbook  for  Syria  and 
PaUstttu,  p.  351  ff.;  Robinson,  ii.  315-30,  366,  lii. 
113  ff.  J.  L.  1'. 

•  The  plain  of  Esd  radon  is  remarkable  for  the 
number  and  sanguinary  character  of  the  tattles 
which  have  been  fought  there  from  the  earliest 
times  down  to  our  own  age.  The  language  of  the 
traveller,  l>r.  Clarke,  hardly  needs  qualification 
when  he  says  (  Trait  L.  Ac.,  ii.  493)  that  "  warriors 
out  of  evay  nation  which  is  under  heaven  have 
pitched  their  tent  in  the  plain  of  Esdraelon,  and 
have  beheld  the  various  banners  of  their  nations 
wet  with  the  dews  of  Tabor  and  of  Hcrmon."  It 
was  here  that  Barak  encountered  the  forces  of 
Sisera,  and  the  severe  battle  ensued  (commemorated 
in  the  song  of  Dettorah  and  Barak)  which  swept 
over  almost  the  entire  plain  and  dyed  its  water* 
with  blood  (Judg.  iv.  4  ff.  and  v.  1  ff.).  At  the 
foot  of  the  ridge  where  Jezreel  (/fcrin)  was  situated, 
Gideon  achieved  his  great  victor}*  over  the  Amalek- 
iU-8  and  Mid  Unites  (Judg.  vi.  33,  vii.  1  ff).  By 
the  fountain  ('Aiii  Jaluii)  near  the  same  city,  the 
host  of  Israel  under  Saul  encamped,  before  it  was 
chased  and  scattered  on  the  mountains  of  Gil  boa 
(1  Sam.  xxix.  1,  xxxi.  1  ff).  At  Megiddo,  on  the 
southern  frontier,  between  Issachar  and  Manasseb, 
Josiah,  king  of  Judah,  was  defeated  and  slain  by 
the  Egyptians  under  Necho  (2  K.  xxiii.  29;  2  Chr. 
txxv.  22).  The  army  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  at  the 
lead  of  which  was  Uoloferues,  had  their  quarters 
Here  before  Bethulia,  tbn  strong  post  which  com- 
manded the  pass  between  Galilee  and  Samaria  (Jud. 
vii.  3);  and  here,  at  the  foot  of  Tabor,  Vespasian 
fought  against  the  Jews  (Joseph.  B.  J.  ir.  6,  §  8). 
Ha-e  the  Crusaders  and  the  Saraceus  slaughtered 
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it  *  In  the  Vatican,  Alexandrine,  and  Slnnltic  MSS. 
jt  ttw  Septuagint,  aud  in  the  Aldine  edition,  the  books 
if  E>-ra  and  Nehcmlah  are  united  in  one  under  the 
swno  of  2d  Esdras.  In  the  Alexandrine  MS.  1st  E*- 
Iras  is  entitled  o  Up*v*.  "The  Prteat,"  and  itprvt  b 
stso  prefixed  as  a  title  to  2d  Eadraa  (Kara  and  Nehe- 
xdah).  A. 

6  "Oratfo  Manaaae,  necnon  libri  duo  qui  sub  libri 
Aral  et  quartl  Ksdnc  nomine  Hrcumferuntur,  Hoc  In 

Ubrorum,  qoos 


each  other;  and  here  hi  1709  the  Turks, 
army  of  25,000  men,  were  vanquished  by  3.00C 
French  troops  under  Honaparte  and  Kleber.  Fot 
interesting  notices  concerning  this  plain,  the  moot 
remarkable  iu  Palestine,  both  geographically  and 
historically,  see  Hitter's  Geography  of  Palestine 
Mr.  Gage  s  trans,  ii.  317,  322,  ir.  343  ff.;  and  Rob 
Phy*.  Gtoyr.  pp.  131-135.  The  best  view  of  Es- 
d radon  is  that  spread  out  before  the  observer  from 
the  W'tly  on  tlie  hill-top  above  Nazareth,  and  the 
l-est  description  of  that  view  is  the  one  written  by 
Dr.  Robinson  {DHL  Res.  Hi.  189  ff.,  1st  ed.). 

II. 

ESDRAS  CEripos:  Esdras),  1  Esdr.  nil  1, 
3,  7,  8,  9,  19,  23,  25,  91,  92,  96;  ix.  1,  7,  16,  39, 
40,  42,  45,  4G,  49;  2  Esdr.  i.  1;  ii.  10,  3J,  42;  Ti. 
10;  vii.  2,  25;  viii.  2,  19;  xir.  1,  38.  [Ezka.] 

ES-DRAS,  FIRST  BOOK  OF,  the  first  in 
order  of  the  apocryphal  books  in  the  ljiglish  Bible, 
which  follows  Luther  and  the  German  liibles  in 
separating  the  apocryphal  from  the  canonical 
books,  instead  of  binding  them  up  together  accord- 
ing to  historical  order  (Walton's  ProJeyom.  de 
Vers.  Grnc.  §  9).  The  classification  of  the  4  books 
which  have  been  named  after  lira  is  particularly 
complicated.  In  the  Vatican  and  other  quasi-mod- 
ern editions  of  the  LXX.,  our  1st  Esdr.  is  called 
the  ./)>*/  book  of  Esdras  in  relation  to  the  canonical 
book  of  Ezra,  which  follows  it  and  is  called  the 
second  Esdras."  Hut  in  the  Vulgate,  1st  Esdr. 
means  the  canonical  book  of  Ezra,  and  2d  Esdr. 
means  Xthemiah,  according  to  the  primitive  He- 
brew arrangement,  mentioned  by  Jerome,  in  which 
Ezra  and  N  (hernial,  made  up  two  parts  of  the  one 
book  of  Ezra;  and  3d  and  4th  Esdr.  are  what  we 
now  call  1  and  2  Esdras.  These  last,  with  the 
prayer  of  Mauasscs,  are  the  only  apocryphal  books 
admitted  eo  mnnine  into  the  Romish  Hibles,  the 
other  Ajwenpha  being  declared  canonical  by  the 
Council  of  Trent.  The  reason  of  the  exclusion  of 
3d  Esdras  from  the  Canon  seems  to  tie  that  the 
Tridentine  fathers,  in  1546,  were  not  aware  that  it 
existed  in  Greek.  For  it  is  not  in  the  Compiuten- 
sian  edition  (1515),  nor  in  the  Uiblia  Hegia;  Vata- 
blus  (about  1540)  had  never  seen  a  Greek  copy, 
and,  in  the  preface  to  the  apocryphal  books,  speaks 
of  it  as  only  existing  in  some  MSS.  and  printed 
Latin  Bibles.**  Baduel  also,  a  French  Protestant 
divine  {Bibl.  Cril.)  (about  1550),  says  thai  he  knew 
of  no  one  who  had  ever  seen  a  Greek  copy.  For 
this  reason,  it  seems,  it  was  excluded  from  the 
Canon,  though  it  has  certainly  quite  as  good  a  title 
to  be  admitted  as  Tobit,  Judith,  Slc.  It  has  in- 
deed been  stated  (Bp.  Marsh,  Comp.  IVctr,  ap. 
Soames  ///'.«<.  «f  Rtf.  ii.  608)  that  the  Council  of 
Trent  in  excluding  the  2  books  of  Esdras  followed 
Augustine's  Canon.  Hut  this  is  not  so.  Augus- 
tine (>ie  Doctr.  Christ,  lib.  ii.  13)  distinctly  men- 
tions among  the  libri  canonici,  Esdrm  duo ;  *  and 


Tridentina  synod  ns  rusceplt,  et 
Busciplendoa  decn*Tit,  ncponiU  sunt,  ne 
irent,  quippe  qui  a  nonnullis  sanctf 
dum  citantur,  et  in  altquibus  Bibllis 
uacriptU  quam  iuipressls.  reperitrotur. 

*  Jerome,  in  bis  prufarf  to  bis  I 
Ezri  and  .\V«*«utA,  aa>»,  "  Uxos  a 
est,"  etc. ;  though  be  implies  that  tbejr 
tim.s  called  1  and  2  EsOrus. 


rennon 

liber 
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khat  one  of  these  was  our  1st  Esdras  u  manifest  i  low  the  same  canon,  counting  as  apocryplia]  what- 


from  the  quotation  from  it  given  below  from  Dt 
Grit.  Dei.  Hence  it  is  also  sure  that  it  was  in- 
eluded  among  those  pronounced  as  canonical  by  the 
3d  Council  of  Cartilage  a.  d.  307,  or  41'J,  where 
the  same  title  is  given,  A'sdixe  libri  duo:  where  it 
is  to  be  noticed,  bj  the  way,  that  Augustine  and 
the  Council  of  Carthage  use  the  term  canonical  in 
a  much  broader  sense  than  we  do;  and  that  the 
manifest  ground  of  considering  them  canonical  in 
muj  sense,  is  their  being  found  in  the  Greek  copies 
of  the  LXX.  in  use  at  that  time.  In  all  the  earlier 
editions  of  the  English  Ilible  the  books  of  Esdras 
are  numbered  as  in  the  Vulgate.  In  the  Cth  Art- 
icle of  the  Church  of  England  (first  introduced  in 
1571)  the  1st  and  2d  books  denote  Ezra  and  Ne- 
heniiah,  and  the  3d  and  4th,  among  the  Apocry- 
pha, are  our  present  1st  and  2d.  In  the  list  of 
revisers  or  translators  of  the  HisJiaps'  Bible,  sent  by 
Arch  b;  shop  Parker  to  Sir  William  Cecil  with  the 
portion  revised  by  each.  Ezra,  Nehemiah,  Esther, 
and  the  apocryphal  books  of  Esdras,  seem  to  be  all 
comprised  under  the  one  title  of  Esdras.  Barlow, 
Bp.  of  Chichester,  was  the  translator,  as  also  of  the 
books  of  Judith,  Tobias,  and  Sapicutia  (Corresp. 
if  ArcJ,bp.  Porker,  Park.  Soc.  p.  335).  The 
Genera  Bible  first  adopted  the  classification  used  in 
our  present  Bibles,  in  which  EzitA  and  Xeiikmiaii 
give  their  names  to  the  two  canonical  books,  and 
the  two  apocryphal  become  1  and  2  Esdras;  where 
the  Greek  form  of  the  name  marks  that  these  books 
do  not  exist  in  Hebrew  or  Chaldee. 


ever  is  not  comprehended  in  it. 

As  regards  the  contents  of  the  book,  and  the 
author  or  authors  of  it  — the  first  chapter  u  » 
transcript  of  the  two  last  chapters  of  2  Chr.  fot 
the  most  part  i>  rb  itim,  and  only  in  one  or  two 
parts  slightly  abridged  and  paraphrased,  and  show 
ing  son>e  corruptions  of  the  text,  the  use  of  a 
different  Greek  version,  and  some  various  readings, 
as  e.  g.  i.  4,  jxtyaKtiSr-nra  for  8tA  x«</xft,  indi- 
cating a  various  reading  in  the  Moire*;  perhaps 

*T3ip3  for  or,  as  Bretschneidei  suggest*, 

D^lpD;  wpwuvoV  ("Ipab),  for  the  Hebrew  of  9 

Chr.  xxxv.  12,  "YJ?^  "with  the  oxen,"  Ao. 

Chapters  iii.,  iv.,  and  v.,  to  the  end  of  v.  6.  sre  the 
oritjiiuil  portions  of  the  book,  containing  the  Segeud 
of  the  three  young  Jews  at  the  court  of  Darius; 
and  the  rest  is  a  transcript  more  or  less  exact  of 
the  !>ook  of  Ezra,  with  the  chapters  transposed 
and  quite  otherwise  arranged,  and  a  portion  of  Ne- 
hemiah. Mcnce  a  twofold  design  in  the  compiler 
is  discernible:  one  to  introduce  and  give  Script- 
ural sanction  to  the  legend  about  Zcrubltabcl,  which 
may  or  may  not  have  an  historical  base,  and  may 
have  existed  as  a  separate  work;  the  other  to  ex- 
plain the  great  obscurities  of  the  book  of  Ezra,  and 
to  present  the  narrative,  as  the  author  understood 
it,  in  historical  order,  in  which,  however,  he  has 
signally  failed.  For,  not  to  advert  to  innumerable 
other  contradictions,  the  introducing  the  opposition 


As  regards  the  antiquity  of  this  book  and  the  of  the  heathen,  as  offered  to  Zerubbabel  after  he 


rank  assigned  to  it  in  the  early  church,  it  may 
suffice  to  mention  that  Josephus  quotes  largely 
5nm  it,  and  follows  its  authority,  even  in  contra- 
diction to  the  canonical  Ezra  and  Nehemiah,  by 
which  he  has  been  led  into  hopeless  historical  blun- 
and  anachronism*.  It  is  quoted  also  by  Cle- 
Aiexandrinus  {Strom,  i.);  and  the  famous 
sentence  "  Veritas  manet,  et  invalescit  in  ssternum, 


had  been  sent  to  Jerusalem  in  such  triumph  by 
Darius,  and  the  describing  that  opposition  as  last- 
ing "until  the  reign  of  I>arius"  (v.  73),  and  as 
put  down  by  an  appeal  to  the  decree  of  Cyrus,  is 
such  a  palpable  inconsistency,  as  is  alone  sufficient 
quite  to  discredit  the  authority  of  the  book.  It 
even  induces  the  suspicion  that  it  is  a  farrago  made 
up  of  scraps  by  several  different  hands.    At  all 


et  rivit  et  obtinet  in  ssecu!a  sa-culorum,"  is  cited  event*,  attempts  to  reconcile  the  different  portions 
by  Cyprian  as  from  Esdras,  prefaced  by  ut  script urn  with  each  other,  or  with  Scripture,  is  lost  labor. 


est  (h'pisL  Ixxiv.).  Augustine  also  refers  to  the 
same  passage  (De.  CicU.  Iki,  xviii.  36* ),  and  sug- 
gests that  it  may  1«  prophetical  of  Christ  who  is 
Ihe  truth.  He  includes  under  the  name  of  Esdras 
our  1  Esdr.,  and  the  canonical  books  of  Ezra  and 
Nehemiah.  1  Esdr.  is  also  cited  by  Athanasius 
and  other  fathers;  and  perhaps  there  is  no  sentence 
that  has  been  more  widely  divulged  than  that  of 
1  Esdr.  iv.  41,  "  Magna  est  Veritas  et  prwvalebit." 
Hut  though  it  is  most  strange  that  the  Council  of 
Trent  should  not  hare  admitted  this  book  into  their 
•ride  Canon,  nothing  can  be  clearer,  on  the  other 
hand,  than  that  it  is  rightly  included  by  us  among 
he  Apocrypha,  not  only  on  the  ground  of  its  his- 
wical  inaccuracy,  and  contradiction  of  the  true 
r^zra,  but  also  on  the  external  evidence  of  the  early 
church.  That  it  was  never  known  to  exist  in  He- 
brew, and  formed  no  part  of  the  Hebrew  Canon,  is 
admitted  by  all.  Jerome,  in  his  preface  to  Ezr. 
*nd  Neh.,  speaks  contemptuously  of  the  dreams 
(•omnia)  of  the  3d  and  4th  Esdras,  and  says  they 
are  to  be  utterly  rejected.  In  his  Proiutpu  GaU- 
iiiu  he  clearly  defines  the  number  of  books  in  the 
tanon,  22,  corresponding  to  the  22  letters  of  the 
tebrew  alphabet,  and  says  that  all  others  are  apoc- 
lyphal.   This  of  course  excludes  1  Esdras.  Melito, 


\s  regards  the  time  and  place  when  the  com- 
pilation was  made,  the  oriyinil  portion  is  that 
which  alone  affords  much  dew.  This  seems  to 
indicate  that  the  writer  was  thoroughly  conversant 
with  Hebrew,  even  if  he  did  not  write  the  book  in 
that  language.  He  was  well  acquainted  too  with 
the  books  of  Esther  and  Daniel  (1  Esdr.  id.  1,  9 
ff.),  and  other  books  of  Scripture  (ib.  i.  20,  21,  39, 
41,  d'C,  and  45  compared  with  I's.  exxxvii.  7) 
But  that  he  did  not  live  under  the  Persian  kings, 
and  was  not  contemporary  with  the  event*  nai rated, 
appears  by  the  undiscriminating  way  in  which  h<3 
uses  promiscuously  the  phrase  Mt<le%  ami  Persia  h\ 
or,  Persians  and  .!/«</**,  according  as  lie  happened 
to  l>e  imitating  the  language  of  Daniel  or  of  the 
liook  of  Esther.  The  allusion  in  ch.  iv.  23  to 
"sailing  upon  the  sea  and  upon  the  rivers,"  for  the 
purpose  of  »  robbing  and  stealing,"  seems  to  indi- 
cate residence  in  Egypt,  and  acquaintance  with  the 
lawlessness  of  Greek  pirates  there  acquired.  The 
phraseology  of  r.  73  savors  also  strongly  of  Greek 
rather  Uian  Hebrew.  If,  however,  as  seems  very 
probable,  the  legend  of  Zemhhaljel  appeared  first  a* 
a  separate  piece,  and  was  afterwards  incorporated 
into  the  narrative  made  up  from  the  book  of  Ezra, 
this  Greek  sentence  from  ch.  v.  woidd  net  prove 


Drigen,  Eusebius,  Athanasius,  Gregory  Nazianzen,  '  anything  as  to  the  Language  in  which  the  original 
Hilary  ot  Poitiers,  Cyril  of  Jerusalem,  the  Council  j  legend  was  written.    The  expressions  in  iv.  40, 
and  many  other  fathers,  expressly  fol-  \  "  She  is  the  strength,  kingdom,  power,  aad  majesty 
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af  all  ages,"  is  very  like  the  doxology  found  in  nme 
copies  of  tlic  Ixtrd's  l*rayer,  and  retained  by  us, 
"thine  is  the  kingdom  and  the  power  and  the 
glory  for  ever."  [Comp.  1  Chr.  xxix.  12.J  But 
1  jghtfoot  says  th:it  the  Jews  in  the  temple  sen  - 
ice,  instead  of  saying  Amen,  used  this  antiphon, 
«•  Blessed  be  the  name  of  the  (ilory  of  His  King- 
dom for  ever  and  ever"  427).  So  that  the  re- 
semblance may  be  accounted  for  by  their  being  both 
Liken  from  a  common  source. 

For  a  further  account  of  the  history  of  the  times 
embraced  in  this  book,  see  Ezka;  Esokas  II.; 
Joseph.  Antii/.  Ju<l.  xi.;  Hcrvey's  Otueabg.  of  our 
Lanl  J  (his  Christ,  eh.  xi. ;  Hp.  Cosin  on  the  Canon 
of  So:;  Fulkes  lhj\  nee  of  TransL  of  Bible 
(Park.  Soc.  p.  18  tT.);*Kitto,  tylop.  if  Bibl.  Lit., 
art.  Kttiras ;  and  the  authorities  cited  in  the  course 
of  thij  article.  A.  C.  H. 

•  For  a  fuller  discussion  of  the  questions  sug- 
gested by  this  book,  see  Trendelenburg's  essay 
(Jcber  den  apokr.  Ksrat,  in  Eiehhorn's  Allgem. 
Bibliothek  d.  bibl.  Lit.  i.  180  fF.,  reprinted  in  Eieh- 
horn's L'inL  in  die  apokr.  Schrijhn  da  A.  T. 
(1795),  pp.  335-377;  O.  F.  Fritzsche.  Kxeg.  Handb. 
tu  d.  Apokr.  de»  A.  T.,  IJef.  i.  (1801),  the  best 
commentary;  De  Wettc,  Kinl.  7e  Ausg.  (1852),  pp. 
395-97;  Palfrey,  Ltd.  on  the  J,- wish  Scripturtt. 
to.  106-119  (Boston,  1852);  Keil,  Kinl  2*  Aufl. 
(1859),  pp.  077-682;  Bcrtheau,  Ac  Bueher  /  mi, 
Nedtcm.  u.  F.sttr  (r'xtg.  Ilantlb.  Lief,  xvii.,  18H2), 
p.  14  f.,  on  its  relation  to  the  canonical  book  of 
Ezra;  Davidson,  Introd.  u>  the  Old  Ttst.  iii.  352- 
57  (18G3);  Kwald,  Getch.  d.  Vvlkts  /.'rati,  3«  Ausg. 
(1804).  to.  1G5  fT,  and  the  art.  r.tdms  by  Ginsburg 
in  the  3<1  ed.  of  Kitto's  Cyrl.  of  Bib/.  Literature. 

The  following  table  may  facilitate  the  comparison 
it  the  ajiocryphal  1st  Ksdras  with  the  correspond- 
ing portions  of  the  canonical  books  of  the  Old 
Testament : 


Ch.  i. 
«   ii.  1-15 
"   ii.  1G-30 
"   v.  7-73 
"   vi.  1-ix.  36 
"   ix.  37-55 


is  from  2  Chr.  xxxv.,  xxxvi. 
"      Ezr.  i. 
"      Ezr.  to.  7-24. 
"      Ear.  ii.  1-iv.  5. 
»      Ezr.  v.  1-x.  44. 
•<      Neh.  vii.  73-viii.  13. 


The  abrupt  termination  of  the  book  has  led 
.rtost  scholars  to  consider  it  incomplete  in  its  pres- 
ent form.  Trendelenburg,  Eichhorn,  l>e  Wette, 
Fritzsche,  Bertheau,  and  Ginsburg  regard  the  work 
as  in  the  main  a  free  translation  from  the  Hebrew 
of  the  Old  Testament  books,  and  consequently,  as 
of  some  value  for  the  criticism  of  the  original  text; 
Keil,  on  the  other  hand,  with  whom  Davidson 
agrees,  maintains  that  the  compiler  used  the  Sep- 
tuagint  version.  The  peculiar  passage  iii.  1-v.  C 
la  gen<?rally  supposed  to  have  been  originally  written 
in  Greek.  The  style  of  the  book  is  much  better 
than  that  of  most  portions  of  the  Septuagint,  and 
a  comparatively  free  from  Hebraisms.  The  Syriac 
version  of  1st  Esdras  has  l»ecn  recently  published 
by  Lagarde  in  a  form  more  correct  than  that  in 
Walton's  I'olygiott  {Libri  \\t.  Tt$t.  aj»cryphi 
Syriace,  Lips.  18lil)  A. 

ESTJRAS,  THE  SECOND  BOOK  OF, 
In  the  English  Version  of  the  Apocrvpha,  and  so 
"  by  Uie  author  (2  Esdr.  i.  1),  is' 


>  Qfrorer  obtained  a  transcript  of  a  Greek  MS.  at 
1a,  bearing  the  title,  which  proved  to  be  a  worth- 
i  ampliation  of  Ute  date.  Jahrk.  d.  HeiU,  I  70,  n. ; 
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monly  known,  according  to  the  reckoning  of  tb# 
I.atin  Version,  as  the  fourth  book  of  Ezra  [set 
above,  EsiMiAg  I.];  but  the  arrangement  in  tb« 
Latin  MSS.  is  not  uniform,  and  in  the  Arabic  and 
vKthiopic  versions  the  book  is  called  the  first  of 
E/ra.  The  original  title,  'Awo*dAwJaj  "Ec&p*  (or 
npotpnrda  "EaSpa),  "the  Httthtum  of  Ezra," 
which  is  [(reserved  in  some  old  catalogues  of  the 
canonical  and  apocryphal  books  (Nicephorus,  ap 
Fabric.  CW.  Pstwhp.  V.  T.  ii.  176  [Cod.  Apocr 
X.  T.  i.  952],  Montfaucon,  Biblioth.  Coislin.  p. 
194),  is  far  more  appropriate,  and  it  were  to  be 
wished  that  it  could  be  restored. " 

1.  For  a  long  time  this  book  of  Ezra  was  known 
only  by  an  old  Eatin  version,  which  is  preserved  in 
some  MSS.  of  the  Vulgate.  This  version  was  o«ed 
by  Ambrose,  and,  like  the  other  parts  of  the  IVfw 
Latimi,  is  probably  older  than  the  time  of  TertuJ- 
lian.  A  second  Arabic  text  was  discovered  by  Mr. 
Gregory  about  the  middle  of  the  17th  century  in 
two  Bodleian  MSS.,  and  an  English  version  made 
from  this  by  Simon  Ockley  was  inserted  by  WhUton 
in  the  last  [4th]  volume  of  his  Primitive  Chrietutn- 
ity  (Ixmdon,  1711).  Fabricius  added  the  various 
readings  of  the  Arabic  text  to  his  edition  of  the 
Utin  in  1723  (CW.  Pseudep.  V.  T.  ii.  173  fT).  A 
third  jflthiopic  text  was  published  in  1820  by 
[Archbp.]  Laurence  with  English  and  Latin  trans- 
lations, likewise  from  a  Bodleian  MS.  which  bad 
remained  wholly  disregarded,  though  quoted  by 
Ludolf  in  his  Dictionary  (Primi  Lira  libri,  rtrtio 
Allhio/nai  .  .  .  Latine  Anglieeqve  rtddita.  Oxon. 
1820).  The  Ijitin  translation  has  been  reprinted 
by  Gfri  rer,  with  the  various  readings  of  the  latin 
and  Arabic  (Proph.  Pseudep.  Stuttg.  1840,  p.  66 
<f.);  but  the  original  Arabic  text  had  not  yet  been 
published. 

2.  The  three  versions  were  all  made  directly 
from  a  Greek  text.  This  is  evidently  the  case  with 
regard  to  the  latin  (Liicke,  Vertuch  tiner  n4l*t. 
Linleitung,  \.  149)  and  the  ^Ethiopic  (Van  der 
Vlis,  Ditpiifaiio  critica  de  h'znx  lib.  apocr.  Amstei., 
1839,  p.  75  ff.),  and  apparently  so  with  regard  to 
the  Arabic.  A  clear  trace  of  a  Greek  text  occun 
in  the  Epistle  of  Barnabas  (c.  xii.  =  2  Ezr.  v.  5). 
but  the  other  supposed  references  in  the  Apostolic 
Fathers  are  very  uncertain  (e.  g.  Clem.  i.  20;  Herm. 
Pa»t.  i.  1,3,  &c).  The  next  witness  to  the  Greek 
text  is  Clement  of  Alexandria,  who  expressly  quotes 
the  book  as  the  work  of  "the  prophet  Ezra" 
(Strom,  iii.  16,  §  100).  A  question,  however,  has 
been  raised  whether  the  Greek  text  was  not  itself 
a  translation  from  the  Hebrew  (Bretschneider,  in 
Henke's  Mu*.  iii.  478  ff.  ap.  Li.cke,/.  c);  but  the 
arguments  from  language  by  which  the  hypothesis 
of  a  Hebrew  (Aramaic)  original  is  supported,  are 
wholly  unsatisfactory ;  and  in  default  of  direct 
evidence  to  the  contrary,  it  must  be  supposed  that 
the  book  was  composed  in  Greek.  This  conclusion 
is  further  strengthened  by  its  internal  character, 
which  points  to  Egypt  as  the  place  of  its  composi- 
tion. 

3.  The  common  Latin  text,  which  is  followed  ic 
the  English  version,  contains  two  Important  inter- 
polations (ch.  i.,  ii.;  xv.,  xvi.)  which  are  not  found 
in  the  Arabic  and  ^-Ethiopie  versions,  and  are  sep 
arated  from  the  t^nuine  'Apocalypse  in  the  beat 
latin  MSS.    Both  of  these 


comp.  Van  der  Tils,  Dup.  cnt.  de  Err*  H 
l»ref.  p.  6  ff 
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gf  Christian  origin:  they  contain  traces  of  the  use  j 
of  the  Christian  Scriptures  (r.  g.  i.  30,  33,  37,  ii. , 
1»,  26,  45  ff.,  xv.  8,  33,  xvi.  54),  and  still  more 
they  are  pervaded  by  an  anti-Jewish  spirit.  Thus, 
in  the  opening  chapter,  Ezra  is  commanded  to 
reprove  the  people  of  Israel  for  their  continual 
rebellions  (i.  1-23),  in  consequence  of  which  God 
threatens  to  cast  them  oft'  (i.  24-34)  and  to  "give 
their  houses  to  a  people  that  sliall  come.''  But  in 
■pite  of  their  desertion,  God  offers  once  more  to 
receive  them  (ii.  1-32).  The  offer  is  rejected  (ii. 
03),  and  the  heathen  ore  called.  Then  Ezra  sees 
"  the  Son  of  (iod  standing  in  the  midst  of  a  great 
multitude  "  wearing  crowns  and  bearing  palms  in 
their  hands  "  in  token  of  their  victorious  confession 
of  the  truth.  The  last  two  chapters  (xv.,  xvi.)  are 
different  in  character.  They  contain  a  stern  prophecy 
of  the  woes  which  shall  come  upon  Egypt,  Babylon, 
Asia,  and  Syria,  and  upon  the  whole  earth,  with 
an  exhortation  to  the  chosen  to  guard  their  faith 
in  the  midst  of  all  the  trials  with  which  they  shall 
be  visited  (?  the  Decian  persecution.  Cf.  Liicke,  p. 
186,  Ac.)  Another  smaller  interpolation  occurs 
in  the  Latin  version  in  vii.  28,  where  Jitius  mens 
Jesus  answers  to  "  My  Mtsti  th  "  in  the  .Ethiopic, 
and  to  "  My  Son  Messi  th "  in  the  Arabic  (cf. 
Liicke,  p.  170  n.  <fce.).  On  the  other  hand,  a  long 
passage  occurs  in  the  ..Ethiopic  and  Arabic  versions 
after  vii.  35,  which  is  not  found  in  the  Utin 
(^Ethiop.  c  vi.),  though  it  bears  all  the  marks  of 
genuineness,  and  was  known  to  Ambrose  {de  Bunu 
MorU  10,  11).  In  this  case  the  omission  was  prob- 
ably due  to  dogmatic  causes.  The  chapter  con- 
tains a  strange  description  of  the  intermediate  state 
of  souls,  and  ends  with  a  peremptory  denial  of  the 
efficacy  of  human  intercession  after  death.  Vigilan- 
tius  appealed  to  the  passage  in  sup|H>rt  of  his  views, 
and  called  down  upon  himself  by  this  the  severe 
of  Jerome  {Lib.  c.  \'i</il  c.  7).  This  cir- 
combined  with  the  Jewish  complexion 
of  the  narrative,  may  have  led  to  its  rejection  in 
later  times  (cf.  Liicke,  p.  135  ft*.). 

4.  The  original  Apocalypse  (iii.-xiv.)  consists  of 
a  series  of  angelic  revelations  and  visions  in  which 
Ezra  is  instructed  in  some  of  the  great  mysteries 
of  the  moral  world,  and  assured  of  the  filial  triumph 
of  the  righteous.  The  Jirst  rertUnion  (iii.-v.  15, 
according  to  the  A.  V. )  is  given  by  the  angel  Uriel 
to  Ezra,  in  "  the  thirtieth  year  after  the  ruin  of 
the  city,"  in  answer  to  his  complaints  (c.  id.)  that 
Israel  was  neglected  by  God  while  the  heathen  were 
lords  over  them ;  and  the  chief  subject  is  the  un- 
aearchableness  of  God's  purposes,  and  the  signs  of 
the  last  age.  The  tecomi  rertlttion  (v.  20-vi.  34) 
carries  out  this  teaching  yet  further,  and  lays  open 
the  gradual  progress  of  the  plan  of  Providence,  and 
the  nearness  of  the  visitation  before  which  evil  must 
attain  its  most  terrible  climax.  The  third  revel  t- 
tion  (vi.  35-ix.  23)  answers  the  objections  which 
arise  from  the  apparent  narrowness  of  the  limits 
within  which  the  hope  of  blessedness  is  con  find, 
and  describes  the  coming  of  Messiah  and  the  List 
scene  of  Judgment.  After  this  follow  three  visions. 
The./irrf  vision  (ix.  20-x.  51) )  U  of  a  woman  (Sion) 
in  deep  sorrow,  lamenting  the  death,  upon  his 
bridal  day,  of  her  only  son  (the  city  ouilt  by 
Solomon),  who  had  been  born  to  her  after  she  had 
child  for  thirty  years.    But  while  Ezra 


o  Th*  description  of  the  duration  of  fbe  world  as 
'<tivi<te4  into  twelve  (ten  JElh.)  parts,  of  which  ten 
jr,  and  half  of  a  tenth  part "  (xiv. 
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looked,  her  face  upon  a  sudden  shined  exceed- 
ingly," and  "  the  woman  appeared  no  more,  but 
there  was  a  city  budded."  The  ttcorvl  visum  (xi.- 
xii.),  in  a  dream,  is  of  an  eagle  (Home)  which 
"came  up  from  the  sea"  and  "spread  hei 
wings  over  all  the  earth."  As  Ezra  looked,  the 
eagle  suffered  strange  transformations,  so  that  at 
one  time  "three  heads  and  six  little  wings"  re- 
mained; and  at  last  only  one  head  was  left,  wlten 
suddenly  a  lion  (Messiah)  came  forth,  and  with  the 
voice  of  a  man  rebuked  the  eagle,  and  it  was  burnt 
up.  The  Uiinl  vision  (xiii.),  in  a  dream,  is  of  i 
man  (Messiah)  "  flying  with  the  clouds  of  heaven," 
against  whom  the  nations  of  the  earth  are  gathered 
till  he  destroys  them  with  the  blast  of  his  mouth, 
and  gathers  together  the  lost  tribes  of  Israel  and 
offers  Sion,  "  prepared  and  budded,"  to  his  ]>eople 
The  last  chapter  (xiv.)  recounts  an  appearance  to 
Ezra  of  the  Lord  who  showed  himself  to  Moses  in 
the  bush,  at  whose  command  he  receives  again  the 
Law  which  had  been  burnt,  and  with  the  help  of 
scribes  writes  down  ninety-four  books  (the  twenty- 
four  canonical  books  of  the  O.  T.  and  seventy  books 
of  secret  mysteries),  and  thus  the  people  is  prepared 
for  its  last  trial,  guided  by  the  recovered  Law. 

5.  The  date  of  the  book  is  much  disputed, 
though  the  limits  within  which  opinions  vary  are 
narrower  than  in  the  case  of  the  book  of  Enoch. 
Liicke  ( Yersuch  eintr  nMst.  Kvd.  dc,  2«  Aufl.  i. 
2U9 )  places  it  in  the  time  of  (_'a>sar ;  Van  der  Mis 
( D'uptU.  crit.  1.  c. )  shortly  after  the  death  of  Canar. 
Ijuirence  (/.  c.)  brings  it  down  somewhat  lower,  to 
28-25  n.  c,  and  Hilgenfeld  (./*/.  Apuk.  p.  221) 
agrees  with  this  conclusion,  though  he  arrives  at 
it  by  very  different  reasoning.  On  the  other  hand 
Gfrirer  (Jahrh.  d.  Htils,\.  69  ff.)  assigns  the  book 
to  the  time  of  Domitian,  and  in  this  he  is  followed 
by  Wieseler  and  by  [Bruno]  Bauer  (Liicke,  p.  189, 
Ac.),  while  Liicke  in  his  first  edition  had  regarded 
it  as  the  work  of  a  Hellenist  of  the  time  of  Trajan. 
The  interpretation  of  the  details  of  the  vision  of 
the  eagle,  which  furnishes  the  chief  data  for  de- 
termining the  time  of  its  composition,  is  extremely 
uncertain  from  the  difficulty  of  regarding  the  his- 
tory of  the  period  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
author ;  and  this  difficulty  is  increased  by  the 
allusion  to  the  desolation  of  Jerusalem,  which  may 
be  merely  suggested  by  the  circumstances  of  Ezra, 
the  imaginary  author:  or,  on  the  contrary,  the 
last  destruction  of  Jerusalem  may  have  suggested 
Ezra  aa  the  medium  of  the  new  revelation.  (Cf. 
Fabricius,  Cod.  Pstudrp.  ii.  p.  189  ff.  and  Liicke, 
p.  187,  n.  Ac.,  for  a  summary  of  the  earlier  opinions 
on  the  composition  of  the  book.) 

6.  The  chief  characteristics  of  the  "  throe-headed 
eagle  "  which  refer  apparently  to  historic  detail*,* 
are  "twelve  feathered  wings"  (duodecim  ala?  ptn 
narum),  "eight  counter- feat  hers  "  (eontrarue  pen- 
nnej,  and  "three  heads;"  but  though  the  writer 
expressly  interprets  these  of  kincs  (xii.  14,  20)  and 
"  kingdoms  "  (xii.  23),  he  is,  perhaps  intentionally, 
so  obscure  in  his  allusions,  that  the  interpretation 
only  increases  the  difficulties  of  the  vision  itself.  One 
point  only  may  be  considered  certain,  —  the  eagle 
can  typify  no  other  empire  than  Home.  Xotwith 
standing  the  identification  of  the  eagle  with  the 
fourth  empire  of  Daniel  (cf.  Barn.  /.'/>.  4 ;  DamEi , 
Book  ok),  it  is  impossible  to  suppose  that  it  rep- 


11),  is  so  uncertain  lo  Its  reckoning,  that  no  ■ 
can  I*  based  upon  it. 
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resents  the  Greek  kingdom  (Hilgenfcld ;  cf.  Volk- 1 
mar,  D,it  vitrte  Bitch  Asm,  p.  36  ff.  Zurich,  1868). 
The  power  of  the  I'tolemies  could  scarcely  have 
been  described  in  language  which  may  be  rightly 
applied  to  Home  (xi.  2,  0,  40);  and  the  succession 
of  kings  quoted  by  llilgenfeld  to  represent  "the 
twelve  wings  "  preserves  only  a  faint  resemblance 
to  the  imagery  of  Uie  vision.  But  when  it  is  estab- 
lished that  the  interpretation  of  the  vision  is  to  l>c 
sought  in  the  history  of  Koine,  the  chief  difficulties 
of  the  problem  begin.  The  second  wing  (<'.  e.  king) 
rules  twice  as  long  as  the  other  (xi.  17).  This  fact 
teems  to  point  to  Octavian  and  the  hue  of  the 
Caesars;  but  thus  the  line  of  »  twelve  "  leads  to  no 
plausible  conclusion.  If  it  is  supposed  to  close  with 
Trajan  (I.iicke,  lste  Aufl.),  the  "three  beads" 
receive  no  satisfactory  explanation.  If,  again,  the 
«*  tliree  heads  "  represent  the  three  FUvii,  then  "  the 
twelve"  must  be  composed  of  the  nine  Caesars 
(Jul.  Cflesar — Vitellius)  and  the  three  pretenders 
Piso,  Vindcx,  and  N  vmphidius  (Gfri i  rer),  who  coul<l 
scarcely  have  oecu  brought  within  the  range  of  a 
Jewish  Apocalypse.  Volkmar  projioses  a  new  in- 
terpretation, by  which  two  wings  are  to  represent 
one  king,  and  argues  that  this  symbol  was  chosen 
in  order  to  conceal  better  from  strange  eyes  the 
revelation  of  the  seer.  The  twelve  wings  thus  rep- 
resent the  six  Gesars  (Ca-sar  —  Nero);  the  eight 
"  counter-feathers,"  the  usurping  emperors  Galba, 
Otho,  Vitellius,  and  Nerva;  and  the  three  heads 
the  tliree  Flavii.  This  hypothesis  offers  many 
striking  coincidences  with  the  text,  but  at  the  same 
time  it  is  directly  opjwsed  to  the  form  of  interpre- 
tation given  by  Ezra  (xii.  14,regnabunt  .  .  .  duo- 
dechn  reges  ...  v.  18,oc/o  reges),  and  Volkmar"  s 
hypothesis  that  the  ttctlee  and  tiyht  were  marked 
in  the  original  MS.  in  some  way  so  as  to  suggest 
the  notion  of  division,  is  extremely  improbable. 
Van  der  Vlis  and  I.ii.kc  in  his  later  edition  regard 
the  twelve  kings  as  only  generally  symbolic  of  the 
Roman  power;  and  while  they  identify  the  three 
heads  with  the  Triumvirs,  seek  no  explanation  of 
the  other  details.  All  is  evidently  as  yet  vague 
and  uncertain,  and  will  prohably  remain  so  till 
some  clearer  light  can  be  thrown  upon  Jewish 
thought  and  history  during  the  critical  period  100 
U.  C-100  A.  I). 

7.  But  while  the  date  of  the  book  must  be  left  un- 
determined, there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  is  a  gen- 
uine product  of  Jewish  thought.  WcisBO  (i'tiw- 
ytlitnfrnye,  p.  222)  alone  dissents  on  this  point 
from  the  unanimous  judgment  of  recent  scholars 
(Hilgcnleld,  p.  190,  Ac);  and  the  contrast  between 
the  tone  and  style  of  the  Christian  interpolations 
and  the  remainder  of  the  book  is  in  itself  sufficient 
to  prove  the  fact.  The  Aitocalyjae  was  probably 
written  in  Egypt;  the  opening  and  closing  chapters 
xrtainly  were. 

8.  In  tone  and  character  the  Apocalypse  of  Ezra 
offers  a  striking  contrast  to  that  of  Knoch  [Enoch, 
Book  of.]  Triumphant  anticipations  arc  over- 
shadowed by  gloomy  forebodings  of  the  destiny  of 
the  world.  The  idea  of  victory  is  lost  in  that  of 
revenge.  Future  blessedness  is  reserved  only  for 
'a  very  few"  (vii.  70,  \ tit.  1,  3,  52-55,  vii.  1-13). 
The  great  question  is  "  not  how  the  ungodly  shall 
x  punished,  but  how  the  righteous  sliall  be  saved, 
for  whom  the  world  is  created  "  (ix.  13).  The 
"woes  of  Messiah"  are  described  with  a  terrible  i 
uinutet  teas  which  approaches  the  despairing  tradi- 
Jons  of  the  Talmud  (v.,  xiv.  10  ff,  ix.  3  ff);  and 
tfter  a  reign  of  400  years  (vii.  28-35;  the  clause 


;  is  wanting  in  AZth.  v.  29)  "  Christ,"  it  is  said 
«  my  Son,  shall  die  (Arab,  omits),  and  all  men  that 
have  brea»h;  and  the  world  shall  be  turned  inte 
the  old  silence  seven  days,  like  as  in  the  first  be- 
ginning, and  no  man  shall  remain"  (vii.  29). 
Then  shall  follow  the  resurrection  and  the  judg- 
ment, "  the  end  of  this  time  and  the  beginning  of 
immortality"  (vii.  43).  In  other  fioints  the  doc- 
trine of  the  book  offers  curious  approximations  to 
that  of  St.  Paul,  as  the  imagery  does  to  that  of  the 
Apocalypse  (e.  y.  2  Esdr.  xiii.  43  ff.;  v.  4).  The 
relation  of  " the  first  Adam  "  to  his  sinful  poster- 
ity, and  the  operation  of  the  Ijiw  (in.  20  ff.,  vii. 
48,  ix.  36);  the  tnmsitoriness  of  the  world  (iv.  26); 
the  eternal  counsels  of  God  (vi.  ff);  his  providence 
(vii.  11)  and  long-suffering  (vii.  04);  his  sancufica- 
tion  of  his  people  "from  the  beginning"  (ix.  8) 
and  their  peculiar  and  lasting  privileges  (vi.  59) 
are  plainly  stated :  and  on  the  other  hand  the  effi- 
cacy of  good  works  (viii.  33)  in  conjunction  with 
faith  (ix.  7)  is  no  less  clearly  affirmed. 

9.  One  tradition  which  the  book  contains  ob- 
tained a  wide  reception  in  early  times,  and  served 
as  a  pendant  to  the  legend  of  the  origin  of  the 
LXJw.  Ezra,  it  is  said,  in  answer  to  his  prayer 
that  he  might  be  inspired  to  write  again  all  the 
I -aw  which  wiis  burnt,  received  a  command  to  Lake 
with  him  tablets  and  five  men,  and  retire  for  forty 
days.  In  this  retirement  a  cup  was  given  him  to 
drink,  and  forthwith  his  understanding  was  quick- 
ened and  his  memory  strengthened ;  and  for  forty 
days  and  forty  nights  he  dictated  to  his  scril«a, 
who  wrote  ninety-four  books  (Lot in,  204),  of  which 
twenty-four  were  delivered  to  the  people  in  place 
of  the  books  which  were  lost  (xiv.  20—48).  'I  bis 
strange  story  was  repeated  in  various  torn  is  by  Ire- 
naeus  (Wc.  /Tier.  iii.  21,  2),  Tertullian  (dc  CuU. 
A  arm.  i.  3,  "omne  instrunicntum  Judaicas  litera- 
tune  per  Esdram  constat  restauratuni " ),  Clement 
of  Alexandria  (Strom,  i.  22,  p.  410,  I\  cf.  p.  392), 
Jerome  (adr.  J/tlc.  7,  cf.  I'scudo- Augustine,  c/s 
Mimb.  H.  Scr.  ii.  32),  and  many  others;  and 
probably  owed  its  origin  to  the  tradition  which 
regarded  Ezra  as  the  representative  of  the  men  of 
"  the  Great  Synagogue,"  to  whom  the  final  revision 
of  the  canonical  t*x>ks  was  universally  assigned  in 
early  times-  [Cano.n.] 

10.  Though  the  book  was  assigned  to  the 
"  prophet "  Ezra  by  Clement  of  Alexandria  (Strom, 
iii.  10,  p.  556  1\)  and  quoted  with  respect  by  Ire- 
naius  (/.  c),  Tertullian  (  ?  /.  c.  Cf.  ink.  More.  iv. 
16),  and  Ambrose  (I  p.  xxxiv.  2;  dc  Ikmo  Morta, 
10  ff),  it  did  not  maintain  its  ecclesiastical  position 
in  the  church.  Jerome  speaks  of  it  « ith  contempt, 
and  it  is  rarely  found  in  MSS.  of  the  I^itin  Bible. 
Archbishop  Ijturence  examined  ISO  MSS.  and  tht 
book  was  contained  only  in  thirteen,  and  in  these 
it  was  arranged  very  differently.  It  is  found,  how- 
ever, in  the  printed  copies  of  the  Vulgate  oldex 
than  the  Council  of  Trent,  by  w  hich  it  was  ex- 
cluded from  tlie  Canon;  and  quotations  from  i; 
still  occur  in  the  Koman  sen  ices  (ltasnage,  »p. 
Fabr.  Cod.  Pteudep.  ii.  11)1).  On  the  other  hand, 
though  this  book  is  included  among  those  which 
are  "  read  for  examples  of  life  "  by  the  English 
Church,  no  use  of  it  is  there  made  in  public  wor- 
ship. Luther  and  the  Kefunned  Church  nyectcd 
the  book  entirely ;  but  it  was  held  in  high  estima- 

|  tion  by  numerous  mystics  (Fabric.  /.  c.  p.  178  ff.' 
for  whom  its  content*  naturally  bad  great  attrac- 
tions. 

1     11.  The  chief  literature  of  the  subject  has  bees 
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noticed  in  the  course  of  the  article.  Liicke  has, 
perhaps,  given  the  best  general  account  of  the  book ; 
but  the  easay  of  Van  der  VI is  is  the  roost  important 
contribution  to  the  study  of  the  text,  of  which  a 
critical  edition  is  still  needed,  though  the  I.atin 
materials  for  its  construction  are  abundant. 

B.  F.  W. 

*  Since  the  preceding  article  was  published,  the 
•object  has  been  much  discussed ;  and  the  recent 
literature  is  too  important  to  be  passed  over  with- 
out notice.  Volkinar's  view  of  the  book  as  set 
forth  in  his  Da*  vierte  /Such  Etra,  u.  8.  w.  Ziirich, 
1858,  was  criticised  by  Hilgenfeld  ( Volkmar' s  Ent- 
dedeunycn  ub.  das  Apok.  dtt  Etra,  u.  s.  w.)  in  bis 
ZeUscAr.f.  max.  Theol.  1858,  i.  247-270.  In  the 
rclnrae  of  the  same  jwrkidical  for  1860  (iii.  1-81), 
the  atbject  was  further  discussed  by  A.  von  Gut- 
achmid,  Die  Apok.  d.  Etra  u.  i/tretpatem  Rearbeit- 
•taytrn  (comp.  Ewald,  Jahrb.  x.  222  ff. );  and  Kwald 
had  in  the  mean  time  presented  his  view  of  the 
question  in  his  Gesch.  d.  Volket  Itr.  vii.  62-78 
(1859),  re/erring  the  book  to  the  time  of  Titus,  78- 
81  A.  o.  See  also  Dillmann,  art.  Pttudepigr.  det 
A.  T.  in  Hereog'a  ReaLEncykl.  xii.  310  ff.  (1860). 
Gutachmid  agreed  with  Hilgenfeld  in  assigning  the 
date  of  the  main  body  of  the  work  to  about  30 
n.  c,  but  endeavored  to  rid  himself  of  that  crux 
i/Urrprttum,  the  vision  of  the  Eagle  (ch.  xi.,  xii.) 
by  the  hypothesis  of  interpolation.  Hilgenfeld  re- 
viewed the  recent  Apocalyptic  literature  in  an  elab- 
orate article,  Die  jud.  Apokalyptik  u.  die  nevetten 
Fortchunyen,  in  his  Xtiltchr.  f.  wist.  Theol.  I860, 
iii.  801-362  (on  2  Esdras,  p.  335  ff.).  In  this  arti- 
cle he  was  constrained  to  abandon  the  explanation 
which  lie  had  previously  given  of  the  20  kings  in 
the  vision  of  the  Eagle,  and  endeavored  to  find 
them  among  the  Sek-ucida*  instead  of  the  Ptole- 
mies. It  must  be  confessed,  however,  that  the 
manner  in  which  thev  are  made  out  is  far  from 
satisfactory.  Volkmar  briefly  replied  in  the  Ztiltchr. 
/.  mat.  Theol.  1861,  iv.  83  ff.,  and  in  1863  pub- 
lished Das  vierte  Bm'h  Etra,  rum  Ertttnmale  nM- 
ttdndig  herausyeyeben,  as  the  2d  Abtheilung  of 
his  llitJuPtuch  zu  den  Apokryphen.  This  important 
work,  indispensable  to  one  who  would  make  a  thor- 
ough study  of  the  book,  contains  a  critical  edition 
of  the  text  of  the  Old  Latin  or  Italic  version,  ac- 
cording to  the  Codex  Sanyermanensit  of  the  9th 
century,  with  the  various  readings  of  a  newly  dis- 
covered MS.  of  that  version  belonging  to  the  State 
Library  at  Zurich  ( G*lex  Turi<>ntis),  and  also  of 
the  Arabic  and  /Ethiopic  versions,  so  far  as  the 
means  of  giving  them  were  then  available.  This 
text  is  accompanied  by  a  critical  and  exegetical 
commentary,  a  new  German  translation,  and  a  full 
discussion  (pp.  273—108)  of  the  questions  relating 
to  the  nature  and  history  of  the  book.  'Iliis  work 
was  reviewed  by  Hilgenfeld  in  an  article  in  his 
Zeittchr.  f.  vritt.  Theol.  for  1863,  which  was  issued 
separately,  with  additions,  under  the  title  Die 
Prcpheten  Etra  u.  Dmittu.  ihre  neutsttn  Bear- 
btitmnyen,  Halle,  1863.  Shortly  after,  in  the  same 
year,  Ewald  (who  had  previously  criticised  Volkmnr 
in  the  (HUting.  yeUhrte  Anzeiyen,  18S3,  p.  641  ff.) 
published  /'  't  rierte  Ezrabttch  nach  ttinem  teil  il- 
ter,  $einen  Arahitchen  ubertczunyen  u.  finer  neven 
vUderhertttllitny.  Gottinzen,  1863,  4to,  separately 
printed  from  vol.  xi.  of  the  Abhandlung**  of  the 

a  The  wort  rendered  "striw  "  In  the  forca«r 

part  of  tw.  20.  and  In  21  and  22,  is  not  the  same  nn 
ate  tnax  which  Euk  derived  Its  name  ind  should 
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Royal  Acad,  of  Sciences  at  GDttingen.  Here  be 
gives  us  for  the  first  time,  from  a  MS.  in  the  Bod- 
leian library  at  Oxford,  an  edition  of  the  Arabic 
version  of  the  book,  which  had  before  been  known 
only  by  Ockley's  English  translation,  also  a  portion 
of  another  Arabic  version,  and  various  readings, 
communicated  by  Dillmann.  of  several  MSS.  of  the 
/Ethiopic  version.  —  As  to  the  comparative  fidelity 
of  these  ancient  translations,  there  is  a  difference 
of  opinion.  Volkmar  regards  the  Old  Latin  ver- 
sion as  almost  a  daguerreotype  of  the  original 
( Ireek ;  11  ilgenfeld  gives  the  preference  to  the  Arabic ; 
Ewald  generally  adheres  to  the  Old  I-atin  text,  but 
not  unfrequently  adopts  the  readings  of  the  Arabic, 
and  occasionally  of  the  .,-Ethiopic,  in  their  stead. 
For  a  good  review,  by  Hermann  Schultz,  of  the 
essavs  of  Hilgenfeld,  Volkmar.  and  Ewald,  on  the 
2d  book  of  Esdras,  see  the  Jahrb.  /.  deuUcht 
Theol.  1864,  ix.  165-173.  Volkmar  s  view  re- 
specting the  date  of  2d  Esdras  (07  A.  i>.)  appears 
to  be  gaining  prevalence,  lieing  adopted  by  writers 
of  opposite  schools,  as  Strauss,  Colani,  Scholten, 
l*ressenst',  and  the  Catholic  Ijuigen  in  bis  recent 
treatise,  Dtt  Judenthum  zur  Ztit  Jetu  (1866),  p. 
1 18  ff.  But  the  contest,  it  appears,  is  not  yet  over. 
Hilgenfeld,  in  a  notice  of  Volkinar's  last  work, 
Mote  Prophftie  u.  I/immelfahrt,  Ixipz.  1867, 
which  is  closely  connected  in  its  subject  with  the 
second  book  of  Esdras,  announces  that  he  "  sliall 
soon  speak  further  respecting  the  prophet  Ezra, 
and  explain  the  only  real  difficulty  in  the  way  ot 
his  view,  namely,  the  passage,  ch.  xi.  17,  without 
any  alteration  of  the  text"  (Z.tittchr.  f.  wits. 
Theol.  1867,  x.  217).  A. 

•  ESDKE'LOM,    ESDRE'LON.  [E*> 

DRAKIXIK.] 

BS'EBON,  they  of  (robt  'ZfftBttrlrtu 
(Tat.  Sin.  Aid  ]  Alex,  robs  'EotfiAf.  He* 

ebon),  Jud.  v.  15.  [Hkshhom.] 

ESEBKI'AS  ('Ew-fpetfcu;  [Aid.  'Ea*p0tat 
Wechel  (1507)  'Ltrtfyias  :J  Sedebias),  1  Eadr 
viii.  64.  [Shkbehiah.J 

E'SEK  [strife]:  'ASucfa  Calumnia) 

a  well  HN2)  containing  a  spring  of  water;  which 
the  herdsmen  of  Isaac  dug  in  the  valley  of  Gerar, 
and  which  received  its  name  of  Esek  or  "  strife,"  be  • 

cause  the  berdmen  of  Gerar  «•  strove  "  ('ntPynH/ 
with  him  for  the  possession  of  it «  (Gen.  xxvi.*20) 

ESH-BA'AL  (bp?tTS  =  Rantt  man  • 
Aaafidw  [1  Chr.  viii.  33,  AW.  l,j8«aA,  Aid 
'I«<r0«uL\,  Comp.  'W0ad\;  ix.  39,  Vat.  U&auA 
Alex.  Baa  A,  Aid.  'la&ieK.  <"omp.  Sin.  'IcBadx] 
Etbtal),  the  fourth  son  of  Saul,  according  to  the 
genealogy  of  1  Chr.  viii.  33  and  ix.  30.  He  is 
doubtless  the  same  person  as  If  h-bosheth,  since 
it  was  the  practice  to  change  the  obnoxious  nam* 
of  Baal  into  Bosheth  or  Besheth,  as  in  the  case  of 
Jerub-besheth  for  JeruMia.il,  and  (in  this  very 
genealogy)  of  Merib-banl  for  Meplii-hosheth :  coin- 
pare  also  Hos.  ix.  10,  where  Bosheth  (A.  V. 
"shame")  appears  to  be  used  as  a  synonym  fat 
Baal.  If  Eah  baal  is  not  identical  with  Ish-hoaheth, 
the  latter  has  been  omitted  entirely  from  these  lists 
of  Saul's  descendant*,  which,  considering  hU  posi- 


be  translated  by  a  different  English  word.  Both 
point*,  though  small,  are  anything  but  unlmrcrtanl 
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Moo,  If  net  likely.  Which  of  the  two  names  is 
the  earlier  it  is  not  possible  to  decide.  G. 

ESHT3AN  0|2tTW  [idse  hero,  Furst]:  'Ao- 
8dV,  'A«r«/W;  Alex,  [in  1  Chr.]  Eo«/8av:  Jte- 
*an),  a  Horite;  one  of  the  four  sons  of  IMshan 
(•o  the  Hebrew  in  Gen.;  but  A.  V.  has  Dishon), 
the  son  of  Seir  the  Horite  (Gen.  xxxvi.  2C;  1  Chr. 
1.  41).  No  trace  of  the  name  appears  to  have 
been  discovered  among  the  modem  tribes  of  Idu- 
mira. 

ESH'COL  (VstpW  (a  bunch,  cluster,  espe- 
cially of  grapes]:  'Ecrx«A;  CAlex-  ver-  24'  E«r- 
XwA;]  Josephus  'EffxwArjj:  Kschol),  brotlier  of 
Mamre  the  Amorite,  and  of  Aner;  and  one  of 
Abraham's  companions  in  his  pursuit  of  the  four 
kings  who  had  carried  off  I^ot  (Gen.  xiv.  13,  24). 
According  to  Josephus  {Ant.  i.  10,  §  2)  be  was 
the  foremost  of  the  three  brothers,  but  the  Bible 
narrative  leaves  this  quite  uncertain  (comp.  13  with 
24).  Their  residence  was  at  Hebron  (xiii.  18), 
and  possibly  the  name  of  Eshcol  remained  attached 
to  one  of  the  fruitful  valleys  in  that  district  till  the 
arrival  of  the  Israelites,  who  then  interpreted  the 
appellation  as  significant  of  the  gigantic  "cluster" 
(in  Hebr.  Kshcol),  which  tliey  obtained  there. 

*  It  is  more  probable  that  Eshcol,  the  chieftain, 
derived  the  name  from  the  region  or  town  over 
which  he  ruled,  which  in  its  turn  was  so  called  on 
account  of  its  fruitful  vineyards.  So  in  the  case 
of  Sbechem  (Gen.  xxxiv.  2),  the  Hivi*«  prince 
must  have  taken  his  name  from  the  place,  and  not 
the  place  from  him  [Siiechem].  The  Amoritic 
name  may  well  have  been  very  similar  in  form,  as 
well  as  meaning,  to  the  Liter  Hebrew  name.  II. 

ESH'COL,  THE  VALLEY.  OR  THE 
BROOK,  OF  (Vl3t?tfbn3.  or  b^tTr*: 
Qdpayt  P&rpvoi'-  [Tin-rent  l*>tH,]  Nehelesco),  \<l 
est  torrens  botri,  [  Valli*  Uitri] ),  a  wady  In  the 
neighborhood  of  Hebron,  explored  by  the  spies  who 
were  sent  by  Moses  from  Kadesh-barnca.  From 
the  terms  of  two  of  the  notices  of  this  transaction 
(Num.  xxxii.  9;  Deut.  i.  24)  it  might  be  gathered 
that  Kshcol  was  the  furthest  point  to  which  the 
spies  penetrated.  Hut  this  would  be  to  contradict 
the  express  statement  of  Num.  xiii.  21,  that  they 
went  as  far  as  Bcbob.  From  this  fruitful  valley 
they  brought  back  a  huge  cluster  of  grapes,  an  in- 
cident which,  according  to  the  narrative,  obtained 
for  the  place  its  appellation  of  the  "  valley  of  the 
cluster"  (Num.  xiii.  23,  24).  It  is  true  that  in 
Hebrew  Kshcol  signifies  a  cluster  or  bunch,  but 
the  name  had  existed  in  this  neighborhood  centu- 
ries before,  when  Abraham  lived  there  with  the 
chiefs  Ancr,  Eshcol,  and  Mamre,  not  Hebrews  but 
Amorites ;  and  this  was  possibly  the  Hebrew  way 
of  appropriating  the  ancient  name  derived  from 
that  hero  into  the  laneuage  of  the  conquerors,  con- 
sistently with  the  paronomastic  turns  so  much  in 
favor  at  that  time,  and  vith  a  practice  of  which 
traces  appear  elsewhere.    [See  under  Eshcol.] 

In  the  Ontmriftt'ctm  of  Kusebius  the  <pdpayt  06- 
rpvos  i»  placed,  with  some  hesitation,  at  Gophna, 
Iflecn  miles  north  of  Jerusalem,  on  the  Ncapolis 

«  •  We  havj  a  minute  account  of  the  valley  of 
tfebron  and  Its  immediate  neighborhood,  by  Dr.  Rosen, 
Iks  Prussian  consul  at  Jerusalem,  in  the  Z*it\tk.  d.  D. 
M  (hmSsdiaft,  1858  (xil.  481,  482).  Instead  of  Van 
Is  Vsida's  'Am-Eskalt  (written  Eskkali  above ;  see  hie 
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road.  By  Jerocic  it  is  given  as  notth  o. 
on  the  road  to  Bethsur  {rjntnph.  AimAb).  Tbs 
Jewish  traveller  Ha-l'archi  speaks  of  it  as  north  of 
the  mountain  on  which  the  (ancient)  city  of  Hebron 
stood  (Benjamin  of  Tudela,  Aslier,  ii.  437);  and 
here  the  name  hsj  been  lately  observed  still  attached 
to  a  spring  of  remarkably  fine  water  called  'Ai»- 
Kshkttli,  in  a  valley  which  crosses  the  vale  of  He- 
bron N.  E.  and  S.  W.,  and  about  two  miles  north 
of  the  town  (Van  de  Vclde,  Narrative,  &c,  ii.  64). 
It  is  right  to  say  that  this  interesting  intelligence 
has  not  been  yet  con  finned  by  other  observers  « 

G. 

*  Mr.  Tristram's  description  of  this  valley  as  il 
now  is  (Land  of  Israel,  p.  3t>7,  2d  ed.),  shows  bow 
well  it  must  have  deserved  its  ancient  fame.  "  Tht 
walk  up  the  valley  revealed  to  us  for  the  first  tirm 
what  Judah  was  everywhere  else  in  the  days  of  its 
prosperity.  Bare  and  stony  as  are  the  bill-sides, 
not  an  inch  of  space  is  lost.  Terraces,  where  the 
ground  is  not  too  rocky,  support  the  soil.  Ancient 
vineyards  cling  to  the  lower  slopes ;  olive,  mulberry, 
almond,  fig,  and  pomegranate  trees  fill  every  availa- 
ble cranny  to  the  very  crest,  while  the  bottom 
the  valley  is  carefully  tilled  for  corn,  carrots,  a. id 
cauliflowers,  which  will  soon  give  place  to  melons 
and  cucumbers.  Streamlets  of  fresh  water  trickled 
on  each  side  of  our  path.  The  production  and  fer- 
tility, as  evidenced  even  in  winter,  is  extraordinary ; 
and  the  culture  i*  equal  to  that  of  Malta.  That 
catacomb  of  |»erishcd  cities,  the  hill-country  of 
Judah,  through  whose  labyrinths  we  yesterday 
wandered,  is  all  explained  by  a  walk  up  the  Vale 
of  Eshcol;  and  those  who  doubt  the  ancient  records 
of  the  population,  or  the  census  of  David  or  his 
successors,  have  oidy  to  look  at  this  valley,  and  by 
the  light  of  its  commentary  to  read  the  story  of 
those  cities."  II. 

E'SHEAN  (i?tftf:  So^a";  [Comp.  AW.] 
Alex.  'E<rdV:  Asw/i),  one  of  the  cities  of  Judah. 
in  the  mountainous  district,  and  in  the  same  group 
with  Hebron  (Josh.  xv.  52).  The  name  does  not 
occur  again,  nor  has  it  been  met  with  in  modern 
times.  G. 

E'SHEK  (pt?*£:  'Ac^A;  Alex.  E«rfA««; 
[Comp.  'Ac/it:]  Kttc),  a  Benjamite,  one  of  tbe 
late  descendants  of  Saul;  tbe  founder  of  a  large 
and  noted  fa  uily  of  archers,  lit.  "  tread ers  of  the 
bow"  (1  Chr.  vi'ii.  39).  The  name  is  omitted  in 
tbe  parallel  hit  of  1  Chr.  ix. 

ESH'KALONITES,  THE  (accurately  « the 
Eshklonibe,"  % 3^-^11,  in  the  singular  num- 
ber: Ty  '  hcKaKvvirnX  [Vat. -r«i-:]  Ascalomiut  > 
Josh.  xiii.  3.  [Asiikki/jn.] 

ESHTAOL  (VW)trV  «rd  VsFtftf  [r» 
cess,  Ges.;  deeper  holli.no  uxiy,  Furst]:  'A<rrcuCA, 
'Acd\  ,La0a6K,  [etc.:  Kvtaol,]  Ksthaot),  a  town  » 
the  low  country  — the  Shefrlah  —  of  Judah.  It 
is  the  first  of  tbe  first  group  of  cities  in  that  dis- 
trict (Josh.  xv.  33),  enumerated  with  Zorcah  (Heb. 
Zarenh),  in  company  with  which  it  is  commonly 
mentioned.  Zorah  and  Eshtaol  were  two  of  the 
towns  allotted  to  the  tribe  of  Dan  out  of  Judah 


Svr.  tf  Pal.  II.  64),  Dr.  Rosen,  who  speaks  of  the 
fountain,  writes  the  name  as  'Ain-tl-KasKknla. 
an  expert  Arabic  scholar,  h 
name  as  related  in  any  way  to 
Pkys.  Gtogr.  p.  121 
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six.  41).  Between  them,  and  behind  Kir- 
jath-jearim, was  situated  Mahaneh-Dan,  the  camp 
tr  stronghold  which  formed  the  head-quarters  of 
that  little  community  during  their  constant  en- 
counters with  the  Philistines.  Here,  among  the 
aid  warriors  of  the  tribe,  Samson  spent  his  boy- 
hood, and  experienced  the  first  impulses  of  the 
Spirit  of  Jebnvah ;  and  hither  after  his  last  exploit 
his  body  was  brought,  up  the  long  slopes  of  the 
western  hills,  to  it*  last  rest  in  the  burying-place 
of  Mauoah  his  father  (Judg.  xiii.  25,  xvi.  31,  xviii. 
2,  8,  11, 12).  [Da.n.J  In  the  genealogical  records 
of  1  Chrou.  the  relationship  l>etween  Eshtaol, 
Zareah,  and  Kirjath-jearim  is  still  maintained. 
[Eshtauutes.] 

Iu  the  Onoma&ticon  of  Eusebiut  ind  Jerome 
Lahtaol  is  twice  mentioned  —  (1)  as  Astaol  of  Ju- 
dah, described  as  then  existing  between  Azotus  and 
Ascalon  under  the  name  of  Astho;  (2)  as  Esthaul 
of  Dan,  ten  miles  N.  of  Eleutheropolis.  The  latter 
position  is  hardly  more  in  accordance  with  the  in- 
dications of  the  Bible.  In  more  modern  times  the 
name  has  vanished.  Zorah  has  been  recognized  as 
Surah  (Rob.  ii.  14,  16,  224,  iii.  153),  but  the  iden- 
tification of  Eahtaol  has  yet  to  be  made.  Schwarz 
(p.  102)  mentions  a  village  named  Stwil,  west  of 
Zorah,  but,  apart  from  the  fact  that  this  is  corrob- 
orated by  no  other  traveller  and  by  no  map,  tlie 
situation  is  too  far  west  to  be  "  behind  Kirjath- 
jearim  "  if  Kunjet  el-Enab  be  Kirjath-jearim. 
The  village  marked  on  the  maps  of  Robinson  and 
Van  de  Velde,  Ytshud,  and  alluded  to  by  the  former 
(iii.  155),  is  nearer  the  requisite  position;  but  the 
resemblance  between  the  two  names  is  too  faint  to 
admit  of  identification.  G. 

ESHTAULITES,    THE  pbMTllpSn, 

iccurately  "the  Eshtaiilite,"  in  singular  number; 
viol  'ErrBadu,  Alex,  oi  EaBawkaiot-  F.tthaolita), 
with  the  Zareathites,  were  among  the  families  of 
Kirjath-jearim  (1  Chr.  ii.  53).  [Eshtaol.] 

ESHTEMO'A,  and  in  shorter  form,  without 

the  final  guttural,  ESHTEMOH  (V^tflf 

md  nbiltTH  [woman  of  7-enouii,  but  uncertain] ; 
the  latter  occurs  in  Josh.  xv.  only:  [in  Josh,  xv.,] 
corruptly  Es  xal  MdV;  Alex.  EaBtfiw;  [Josh, 
xxi.,]  Ttpd;  [Mcx.  E<r0«ju»;  1  Sam.,]  'E<r0<« 
[Vat.  -9at\  Alex.  EaQ*na\  1  Chr.  iv.  17,  'Ecflcu- 
tttiv;  Alex.  EcdtftMV,  vi.  57,]  'Eo~6apj&'-  htano, 
Eslemo,  [Esthamo,  Esthemo]),  a  town  of  Judah,  in 
the  mountains ;  one  of  the  group  containing  De- 
DIR  (Josh.  xv.  50).  With  its  "suburbs"  Esh- 
lemoa  was  allotted  to  the  priests  (xxi.  14;  1  Chr. 
w.  57).  It  was  one  of  the  places  frequented  by 
David  and  his  followers  during  the  long  period  of 
their  wanderings;  and  to  his  friends  there  he  sent 
presents  of  the  spoil  of  the  Amalekites  (1  Sam. 
txx.  28,  comp.  31).  The  place  was  known  in  the 
time  of  Eusebius  and  Jerome  (pirrgramlis  ricus), 
though  their  description  of  it*  locality  is  too  vague 
to  enable  us  to  determine  it  (Onom.  Etthtmo). 
But  there  is  little  doubt  that  it  has  been  discovered 
Dy  Dr.  Robinson  at  Semu'a,  a  village  s-ven  miles 
south  of  Hebron,  on  (he  greatf  road  from  el-Milh, 
containing  considerable  ancient  remains,  and  in  the 
neighborhood  of  other  villages  still  bearing  the 

lames  of  its  companions  in  the  list  of  Josh,  xv., 
U  Anab,  Socoh,  Jattir,  Ac.  (See  Robinson,  i.  494. 
1  804,  205;  Schwarz,  p.  105;  [Wilson,  IawUoJ 

he  iKbte,  i.  353.]) 
In  the  list*  —  half  genealogical,  half  topograph- 1 
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ieal  — of  the  descendant*  of  Judiu  in  1  Chr.,  Esh- 
temoa  occurs  as  derived  from  Ishbah,  "  the  father 

of  Eshtcmoa"  (1  Chr.  iv.  17);  Gedor,  Socoh,  and 
Zanoah,  all  towns  in  the  same  locality,  being  named 
in  the  following  verse.  Eshtemoa  appears  to  have 
been  founded  by  the  descendants  of  the  Ivgyptian 
wife  of  a  certain  Mercd,  the  three  other  towns  by 
those  of  his  Jewish  wile.  See  the  explanations  of 
Bertheau  (Chrotiil;  ad  loc.).  G. 

•  The  "  father  of  Eshtemoa,"  as  Ishbah  is  called 
(see  above),  means  that  he  was  its  founder  or  re- 
pairer, and  head  of  the  clan.  [Father.]  A 
recent  traveller  says  that  the  town  has  now  about 
500  inhabitants.  The  ruins  there  consist  of  the 
remains  of  an  early  Greek  church,  many  pieces  of 
ancient  caning,  a  marble  sarcophagus  built  into 
the  wall,  and  numerous  sculptured  doorways  and 
broken  columns  (Tristram,  Isind  of  Israel,  p.  301, 
2d  ed.).  The  "  hill-country  "  of  Judah  is  full  of 
such  examples  of  the  ancient  prosperity  and  pre* 
cut  decay.  H. 

ESHTEMO'A  ['EaBaipdy;  Alex.  UaOtuwif. 
Esthamo]  in  1  Chr.  iv.  19  appears  to  be  the  name 
of  an  actual  person.  [Maaciiathitk.] 

ESHTOJf  OVltpt?  [rffenriwtte  or  uxorimm, 
Gescn.]:  'Aaaadt&v:  Esthon),  a  name  which  oc- 
curs in  the  genealogies  of  Judah  (I  Chr.  iv.  11,  12). 
Mehir  was  "the  father  of  Eshton,"  and  amongst 
the  names  of  his  four  children  [three]  are  two  — 
Beth-rapha  and  Ir-nahash  —  which  have  the  appear 
ance  of  being  names,  not  of  persons  [merely],  but 
of  places.  G. 

ESU  (Rec.  T.  'Eakl,  [Tisch.  and  Trcg.  with] 

B  [Sin.  etc.]  'EoAtf,  probably  =  Aza- 
liaii:  Esli,  Cod.  Amiat.  Hesli),  son  of  Nagge  or 
Naggai,  and  father  of  Naum,  in  the  genealogy  of 
Christ  (Luke  iii.  25).  See  Ilervey,  Uenealogie*, 
Ac,  p.  136. 

ESOHA  (AioW;  [Sin.i  Apacovvia ;  Comp. 
Aid.  'E<r»p40  VuM?-  on,it8:  ^  Peshito  Syriac 
reads  Btthchom\  a  place  fortified  by  the  Jews  on 
the  approach  of  the  Assyrian  army  under  Holofer 
nes  (J ud.  iv.  4).  The  name  may  be  the  represent- 
ative of  the  Hebrew  word  Hazor,  or  Zorah  (Si- 
monis,  Onom.  N.  T.  19),  but  no  identification  has 
yet  l>een  arrived  at.  The  Syriae  reading  suggest* 
Beth-boron,  which  is  not  impossible. 

*  ESPOUSAL.  [Marriage.] 

ESUIL  ('E<rp/A;  [Vat.  E(p*i\;}  Alex.  Eft./ 
Vulg.  omits),  1  Esdr.  ix.  34.    [Azakeel  4,  <« 
Sharai.] 

fiSHOM  (Rec.  T.  'EtrpAn',  in  Luke,  Lachm. 
with  B.  'Eap&v  [so  Elz.  and  TUch.  7th  ed.]:  As- 
rom),  Matt.  i.  3;  Luke  iii.  33.  [Hezron.] 

ESSE'NES.  1.  In  describing  the  different 
sects  which  existed  among  the  Jews  in  his  own 
time,  Joscphus  dwells  at  great  length  and  with 
especial  emphasis  on  the  faith  and  practice  of  the 
Essenes,  who  ap[»ear  in  his  description  to  combine 
the  ascetic  virtues  of  the  Pythagoreans  nnd  Stoics 
with  a  spiritual  knowledge  of  the  Divine  I,aw.  An 
analogous  sect,  marked,  however,  by  characteristic 
differences,  appears  in  the  Egyptian  Therapeut<t, 
and  from  the  detailed  notices  of  Josephus  (B.  ./. 
ii  8;  Ant.  xiii.  5,  §  9,  xv.  10,  §  4  f.,  xviii.  1,  §  2  ff.) 
and  Philo  (  Qual  omn.  prob.  liber,  §  12  ff. ;  Fragm. 
de  \1t  i  (smtemjAnticn  ap.  Euseb.  Prop.  Ev.),  and 
the  casual  remarks  of  Pliny  (//.  iV.  t.  17),  later 
writers  have  frequently  discussed  tho  relation  which 
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Lheee  Jewish  mystics  occupied  towards  the  popular 
religion  of  the  time,  and  more  particularly  towards 
the  doctrines  of  Christianity,  For  it  is  a  most 
remarkable  fact  that  the  existence  of  such  sects 
appears  to  be  unrecognized  both  in  the  apostolic 
writings  and  in  early  Hebrew  literature. 

2.  The  name  J:'tsene  ('Eairnyol,  Joseph.  Ksstni, 
llin.)  or  k'ssaan  ('Eotouoi,  Philo;  Joseph.  B.  J. 
.  a,  §  5,  Ac.)  is  itself  full  of  difficulty.  Various 
derixations  hare  been  proposed  for  it,  and  all  are 
more  or  less  open  to  objection.  Sonic  have  con- 
nected it  with  TDF1  ('Aaiteuos),  puriUm,  or 
1*37132,  Oie  retiring,  or  )tn,  the  servant  (of 
God);  others,  again,  find  the  root  in  SDS,  to 

heal  (Baur),  or  *On,  to  bathe  (Griitz).  Philo, 
according  to  his  fashion,  saw  in  the  word  a  possible 
connection  with  the  (J reek  5o-ior,  holy  (  Quod  omn. 
prob.  lib.  §  12);  and  Epiphanius  interpreted  ihe 
collateral  form  'Oa<rvvoi  as  meaning  "the  stout 

race"  (mfiapbif  y*W,  Hasr.  xix.  i.  t.  \^)T\). 

It  seems  more  likely  that  Essene  represents  T^Tl, 
teers  (so  Suidas  =  QtupyrrtKoi,  Hngenfekl.,  or 
^SU7n,  the  silent,  the  mysterious  (Jost).°  Jo- 
sephus represents  I22?n  (LXX.  \oyt?ov\  the  hiyh- 
pritst's  breastjd/Ue,  by  'Zaa^rns,  interpreting  the 
word  as  equivalent  to  \6yior,  oracle  {Ant.  iii.  7, 
§  S).  Comp.  Jost,  Utsch.  d.  Judenth.  i.  207  n.; 
Hilgenfdd,  Jud.  Ajx>k.  p.  277  f.;  Ewald,  Uesch. 
Itr.  iv.  420  n. 

3.  The  obscurity  of  the  Esscncs  as  a  distinct 
l«dy  arises  from  the  fact  that  Uiey  represented 
originally  a  tendency  rather  than  an  organization. 
The  communities  winch  were  formed  out  of  them 
were  a  result  of  their  practice,  and  not  a  necessary 
part  of  it.  As  a  sect  they  were  distinguished  by 
an  aspiration  after  ideal  purity  rather  than  by  any 
special  code  of  doctrines;  and  like  the  Cliasidim 
if  earlier  times  [Assidkans],  they  were  confounded 
in  the  popular  estimation  with  the  great  body  of 
the  zealous  observers  of  the  Law  (Pharisees).  The 
growth  of  Esscnism  was  a  natural  result  of  the  re- 
ligious feeling  which  was  called  out  by  the  circum- 
stances of  the  Greek  dominion;  and  it  is  easy  to 
trace  the  process  by  which  it  was  matured.  From 
the  Maccabajan  age  there  was  a  continuous  effort, 
among  the  stricter  Jews  to  attain  an  absolute 
standard  of  holiness.  Each  class  of  devotees  was 
looked  upon  as  practically  impure  by  their  succes- 
sors, who  carried  the  laws  of  purity  still  further; 
and  the  Essen es  stand  at  the  extreme  2imit  of  the 
mystic  asceticism  which  was  thus  gradually  reduced 
to  shape.    The  associations  of  the  "  Scribes  and 

Pharisees"  (D^D!"!,  the  com/xmions,  the  trite) 
gave  place  to  others  bound  by  a  more  rigid  rule : 
and  the  rule  of  the  Essenes  was  made  gradually 
stricter.  Judas,  tlic  earliest  Essene  who  is  men- 
tioned (c.  110  n.  c),  appears  living  in  ordinary 
society  (Joseph.  B.  J.  i.  3,  §  &).  Menahem,  ac- 
cording to  tradition  a  colleague  of  Hillel,  was  a 
^iend  of  Herod,  and  brought  upon  his  sect  the 


«•  *.Tost  himself,  as  Ginsburg  correctly  remarks 
(Kltto'i  Cytl.  nj  EM.  Lit.,  3d  ed.,  i.  827,  note),  hazards 
no  opinion  about  the  etymology  of  this  name.  He 
merely  says  that  Josephus  seems  to  derive  It  from 

W?n,  "«o  be  silent  "  "mysterious."    Ghrtwg  (i 


favor  ot  Che  king  (Joseph.  Ant.  xv.  10,  §  5).  But 
by  a  natural  impulse  the  Essenes  withdrew  treat 
the  dangers  and  distractions  of  business.  From 
the  cities  tbey  retired  to  the  wilderness  to  realize 
the  conceptions  of  religion  which  they  formed,  but 
still  they  remained  on  the  whole  true  to  their  an-  ' 
cient  faith.  I'o  the  Pharisees  tbey  stood  nearly 
in  the  same  relation  as  that  in  which  the  Pharisees 
themselves  stood  with  regard  to  the  mass  of  the 
people.  The  differences  lay  mainly  in  rigor  of 
practice,  and  not  in  articls*  of  belief. 

common  society  are  not  wanting  nor  ec  tinned  to 
individual  cases.  Not  only  was  a  gate  at  Jerusalem 
named  from  them  (Joseph.  B.  J.  r.  4,  §  2,  'Eo'tnr- 
vwv  wwAtj),  but  a  Later  tradition  mentions  the  ex- 
istence of  a  congregation  there  which  devoted  "  one 
third  of  the  day  to  study,  one  third  to  prayer,  and 
one  third  to  labor"  (Frankel,  ZritschrifL,  1846,  p. 
458).  Those,  again,  whom  Josephus  speaks  of  as 
allowing  marriage,  may  be  supposed  to  have  l«- 
fonged  to  such  bodies  as  had  not  yet  withdrawn 
from  intercourse  with  their  fellow-men.  But  the 
practice  of  the  extreme  section  was  afterward* 
regarded  as  charateristic  of  the  whole  class,  and 
the  isolated  communities  of  Essenes  furnished  the 
type  which  is  preserved  in  the  popular  descriptions. 
These  were  regulated  by  strict  rules,  analogous  to 
those  of  the  monastic  institutions  of  a  later  date. 
The  candidate  for  admission  first  passed  through  a 
year's  noviciate,  in  which  he  received,  as  symbolic 
gifts,  an  axe,  an  apron,  and  a  white  robe,  and  gave 
proof  of  his  temperance  by  observing  the  ascetic 
rules  of  the  order  (TV  ain^y  oWo*-).  At  the 
Hose  of  this  probation,  his  character  (to  %9oi)  was 
submitted  to  a  fresh  trial  of  two  yean,  and  mean- 
while he  shared  in  the  lustra!  rites  of  the  initiated, 
but  not  in  their  meals.  The  full  membership  was 
imparted  at  the  end  of  this  second  period,  when  the 
novice  bound  himself  "  by  awful  oaths  "  —  though 
oaths  were  absolutely  forbidden  at  all  other  times 
—  to  observe  piety,  justice,  obedience,  honesty,  and 
secrecy,  "  preserving  alike  the  books  of  their  sect, 
and  the  names  of  the  angels  "  (Joseph.  B.  J.  ii.  8, 
§7). 

5.  The  order  itself  was  regulated  by  an  internal 
jurisdiction.  Excommunication  was  equivalent  to 
a  alow  death,  since  an  Essene  could  not  take  food 
prepared  by  strangers  for  fear  of  pollution.  AH 
things  were  held  in  common,  without  distinction  of 
property  or  house;  and  special  provision  was  made 
for  the  relief  of  the  \your.  Self-denial,  temperance, 
and  labor  —  especially  agriculture  —  were  the  marks 
of  the  outward  life  of  the  Essenes;  purity  and 
divine  communion  the  oljecta  of  their  aspiration. 
Slavery,  war,  and  commerce  were  alike  forbidden 
(Philo,  Quod  omn.  prob.  liber,  §  12,  p.  877  M.)| 
and,  according  to  Philo,  their  conduct  generally 
was  directed  by  three  rules,  "  the  love  of  God,  the 
love  of  virtue,  and  the  love  of  man  "  (Philo,  L  c). 

G.  In  doctrine,  as  has  been  seen  already,  they 
did  not  differ  essentially  from  strict  Pharisee*. 
Moses  was  honored  by  them  next  to  God  (Joseph 
B.  J.  ii.  8,  9).  They  observed  the  Sabbath  with 
singular  strictness;  and  though  they  were  unable 


«.)  enumerates  19  different  etymoloRies  which  have 
been  proposed  for  the  word,  the  last  bring  the  <Wrm» 

don  from  S^DH,  "pious."  To  this  he  tncdoes 
"because  it  plainly  connects  the  Essenes  wtU  t» 
CSsuudim,  from  which  they  originated."  4 
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jo  odfer  sacrifices  at  Jerusalem,  probablj  from  re- 
|aid  to  purity  {8ta$op6rt]Tt  ayytiuy),  they  sent 
rifts  thither  (Joseph.  .-In/,  xviii.  2,  §  5) :  at  tlie  same 
time,  like  most  ascetics,  they  turned  their  attention 
specially  to  the  mysteries  of  the  spiritual  world, 
and  looked  upon  the  body  as  a  mere  prison  of  the 
soul .«  They  studied  and  practiced  with  signal  suc- 
cess, according  to  Josephus,  the  art  of  prophecy 
(Joseph.  B.  J.  ii.  8;  cf.  Ant.  xv.  10,  §  5;  B.  J.  \. 
3,  §  5);  and  familiar  intercourse  with  nature  gave 
them  an  unusual  knowledge  of  physical  truths. 
They  asserted  with  peculiar  Iwldness  the  absolute 
power  and  foreknowledge  of  God  (Joseph.  Ant.  xiii. 
5.  §  9,  xviii.  1,  §  5);  and  disparaged  the  various 
forms  of  mental  philosophy  as  useless  or  beyond 
the  range  of  man  (I'hilo,  /.  c.  p.  877). 

7.  I*he  number  of  the  Essenes  is  roughlr  esti- 
mated by  Philo  at  4000  (I'hilo,  /.  c),  and  Josephus 
says  that  there  were  14  more  than  4000  "  who  ol>- 
served  their  rule  {Ant.  xviii.  2,  §  b).  Their  best- 
known  settlements  were  on  the  X.  W.  shore  of  the 
Dead  Sea  (I'hilo,  Plin,  U.  cc).  but  other*  lived  in 
scattered  communities  throughout  Palestine,  and 
perhaps  also  in  cities  (Joseph.  B.  J.  ii.  8,  §  4.  Cf. 

[Hipped- 1  Phil<*-      211  >• 

8.  In  the  Talmudic  writings  there  is,  as  has 

been  already  said,  no  direct  mention  of  the  Essenes, 
but  their  existence  is  recognized  by  the  notice  of 
peculiar  points  of  practice  and  teaching.  I'nder 
the  titles  of  "the  pious,"  "the  weakly"  (<.  e. 
with  study),  "the  retiring,"  their  maxims  are 
quoted  with  respect,  and  many  of  the  traits  pre- 
served in  Josephus  find  parallels  in  the  notices  of 
the  Talmud  (A.  Krankel,  Zrittchrifl,  Dec.  18*0,  p. 
451  ft".;  .Von  ttuchrifl,  1853,  p.  37  ff.).  The  four 
stages  of  purity  which  are  distinguished  by  the 
doctors  (Ch'tgtt/it,  18  a,  ap.  Frankel,  /.  c.  p.  451) 
eorrcspond  in  a  singular  manner  with  the  four 
into  which  the  Essenes  are  said  to  have  Iwen 
(Joseph..  B.  J.  ii.  8,  §  10);  and  the  periods 
of  probation  observed  in  the  two  case*  offer  similar 
coincidences. 

0.  Hut  the  best  among  the  Jews  felt  the  peril  of 
Esscnism  as  a  system,  and  combined  to  discourage 
it.  They  shrank  with  an  instinctive  dread  from 
the  danger  of  connecting  asceticism  with  spiritual 
power,  and  cherished  the  great  truth  which  lay  in 
the  saying  "  Doctrine  is  not  in  heaven."  The 
miraculous  energy  which  was  attributed  to  mystics 
was  regarded  by  them  rather  as  a  source  of  sus- 
picion than  of  respect;  and  theosophic  speculations 
were  condemned  with  emphatic  distinctness  (Fran- 
kel, Momituehrift,  1833,  pp.  02  ff.,  68,  71). 

10.  The  character  of  Essen  ism  limited  iU  spread. 
Out  of  Palestine,  I^evitical  purity  was  impossible, 
for  the  very  land  was  impure;  and  thus  there  is 
do  trace  of  the  sect  in  babylonia.  The  case  was 
different  in  Egypt,  where  Judaism  assumed  a  new 
shape  from  its  intimate  connection  with  Greece. 
Here  the  original  form  in  which  it  was  moulded 
was  represented  not  by  direct  copies,  but  by  anal- 
ogous forms;  and  the  tendency  which  gave  birth 
to  the  Essenes  found  a  fresh  development  in  the 
pure  speculation  of  the  Therapeuta».  These  A.'»x- 
andrine  mystics  abjured  the  practical  labors  which 
.ightly  belonged  to  the  Essenes,  and  gave  them- 
selves up  to  the  study  of  the  inner  meaning  of  the 

»  *  Accordingly,  though  thsy  believed  in  to  J  Im- 
norUUty  of  the  soul,  they  dM  not  believe  in  ths  ras- 
of  ths  body  (Joseph.  B.  J.  Ii.  8,  J  11). 


Scriptures.  The  impossibility  of  fulfilling  the  law 
naturally  led  them  to  substitute  a  spiritual  for  a 
literal  interpretation ;  and  it  was  their  object  to 
ascertain  its  meaning  by  intense  lalior,  and  then  to 
satisfy  its  requirements  by  absolute  devotion.  The 
"  whole  day,  from  sunrise  to  sunset,  was  spent  in 
mental  discipline."  bodily  wants  were  often  for 
gotten  in  the  absorbing  pursuit  of  wisdom,  and 
"  meat  and  drink  "  were  at  all  times  held  to  be 


unworthy  of  the  light  (Philo,  De  ciL 
§  4). 

11.  From  the  nature  of  the  case  Essen  ism  in  its 
extreme  form  could  exercise  very  little  influence  on 
Christianity.  In  all  its  practical  bearings  it  was 
diametrically  opposed  to  the  apostolic  teaching. 
The  dangers  which  it  involved  were  far  mere  clear 
to  the  eye  of  the  Christian  than  they  were  to  the 
Jewish  doctors.  The  only  real  similarity  between 
Essenism  and  Christianity  lay  in  the  common  ele- 
ment of  true  Judaism ;  and  there  is  little  excuse 
for  modern  writers  who  follow  the  error  of  Eusebius, 
and  confound  the  society  of  the  Therapcuta;  with 
Christian  brotherhoods.  Xationally,  however,  the 
Essenes  occupy  the  same  position  as  that  to  which 
John  the  baptist  was  personally  called.  They  mark 
the  close  of  the  old,  the  longing  for  the  new,  but 
in  this  case  without  the  promise.  In  place  of  the 
message  of  the  coming  "  kingdom  "  they  could  pro- 
claim only  individual  parity  and  isolation.  At  a 
titer  time  traces  of  Essen  ism  appear  in  the  Clemen- 
tinea,  and  the  strange  account  which  Epiphanius 
gives  of  the  Otsaii  {'0<r<mfol)  appears  to  point  to 
some  combination  of  Essene  and  pseudo-Christian 
doctrines  {I  far.  xix.).  After  the  Jewish  war  the 
Essenes  disappear  from  history.  The  character  of 
Judaism  was  changed,  and  ascetic  Pharisaism  be- 
came almost  impossible. 

12.  The  original  sources  for  the  history  of  the 
Essenes  have  l>een  already  noti-ed.  Of  modern 
essays,  the  most  original  and  ini[*>rtant  are  those 
of  Frankel  in  his  Ztitschrift,  1840,  pp.  441-401, 
and  }fmttt$$ehrif1,  1833,  p.  30  ff,  taken  in  con 
junction  with  the  wider  view  of  Jost,  Getrh.  a 
Judtnth.  i.  2  17  ff.  The  account  of  Hilgenfeld  (Jud. 
Apokftly/itik,  p.  245  ff. )  is  interesting  and  ingenious, 
but  essentially  one-sided  and  subservient  to  the 
writer's  theory  (cf.  Volkmar,  Au  rierte  B.  f'zrn, 
p.  60).  Gfri  rer  {Philo,  ii.  299  ff),  Diihne  Uiifl. 
Alex.  Rtlig.-PhiUn.  i.  4«7  ff),  and  Ewald  (Gttc/i 
d.  VUk.  Itr.  iv.  420  ff),  all  contribute  important 
sketches  from  their  respective  point*  of  view.  The 
earlier  literature,  as  far  as  it  is  of  any  value,  is 
embodied  in  these  works.  b.  F.  W. 

•  It  may  be  well  to  add  to  the  preceding  article 
references  to  the  more  recent  discussions  concerning 
the  Essenes,  noticing  also  some  older  works  which 
may  still  be  useful  to  the  inquirer.  Prideaux,  Con- 
nectum,  etc.  pt.  ii.  bk.  v.  has  translated  in  full  the 
passages  of  Josephus  and  Philo  which  relate  to 
them  —  to  be  sure,  not  always  accurately.  See  also 
bellermann,  Grtch.  Nic/nUfdtn  aus  dtm  Alter- 
thume  uher  F.tmier  u.  Thernptuttn,  Berl.  1821,  and 
P.  beer,  Getchichte,  f.e/irrn  u.  Mtinungtn  utUr 
reUjj.  Srkten  d.  Jmhn,  briinn,  1822,  i.  08-113. 
De  Quincey's  ingenious  but  paradoxical  essay,  iu 
which  he  endeavors  to  show  that  Josephus  has 
P'ven  under  the  name  of  Essenes  a  disguised  ac- 
count of  a  portion  of  tie  early  Christiana,  first 
appeared  in  Itlttckttxxntt  }fagaziiu  for  Jan.,  April, 
and  May,  1840,  and  was  reprinted  in  his  Hist,  naa 
Crit.  hsM  uj*,  boston,  1830,  i.  20-112,  with  a  Sup. 
plement  in  his  Avemjer,  4c.  (ibid.  1859),  pp.  107- 
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130.  There  is  a  review  of  De  Qulncey  in  Kitto's 
Journ.  of  Sacred  Lit.  for  Oct.  J 852,  pp.  176-86; 
we  also  on  the  Essenes  the  number  for  April  1853, 
p.  170  ff.  The  relation  of  Christianity  to  Essenisin 
*  elaborately  discussed  by  A.  F.  V.  von  Wegnern 
{Das  Verhaltniss  des  Christenthumt  rum  Esunis- 
m»«j)  in  Illgan's  Zeitschr.  f  d.  hist.  Theol.  1841, 
li.  3-7G.  See  also,  for  different  views,  Ncander  s 
llUt.  of  the  Christ.  liel.  and  Church,  i.  43-49 
(Torrey's  tran.il.) ;  Baur,  Das  Christcndium  d. 
drei  ersten  Jahrh.,  2'  Aufl.  18G0.  p.  19  ff.;  Hil- 
gcnfeld,  Der  Essaismus  und  Jesus,  in  his  Ztitschr. 
f.  wiss.  Thiol.  1867,  x.  97-111  (comp.  ib.  hi. 
.508-62);  and  A.  Ktville,  Jesus  et  t  Essenisme, 
in  the  Strasbourg  Htv.  de  theol.  1867,  pp.  221- 
245  (comp.  liev.  des  Deux  Monde*  for  Sept.  15, 
18G7,  p.  331  IT.)  On  the  general  subject  one  may 
further  compare  Kitschl,  Utber  die  Essener,  in 
Baur  and  Zeller's  Theol.  Jahrb.  1855,  xiv.  315-56 
(comp.  his  Entstehuny  d.  altkath.  Kirche,  2e  Aufl. 
1857,  pp.  179-248);  Zeller,  Utber  den  Zusarn- 
tnenhang  des  Essaismus  mil  detn  Griechenthum, 
ibid.  1856,  xv.  401-33;  Di  lunger,  I/eidenihum  u. 
Judeulhum,  mi,  p.  754  ff.,  or  (Eng.  trans.)  The 
Gentik  and  Jew,  ii.  309-17 ;  Keuss,  Hut.  de  la 
Iked,  chirtienne,  2«  eU  1860,  pp.  115-25;  M. 
Nicolas,  Des  doctrines  relig.  des  Juifs,  1860,  pp. 
80-92;  aud  Ginsburg,  The  Essenes,  their  History 
and  Doctrines,  Ixtnd.  18G1.  The  last  mentioned 
writer  in  his  art.  Essenes  in  Kitto's  Cycl.  of  Bibl. 
IM.  3d  ed.,  says  that  "  Graetz,  adopting  the  results 
af  Frunkel,  and  pursuing  the  same  course  still 
further,  has  given  a  masterly  treatise  upon  the 
Essenes  in  his  Gtschichte  der  Jiulen,  I^eipzig,  1856, 
hi.  96  ff.,  518  ft'.";  and  also  commends  highly 
Herzfelds  account  in  his  Gisrhichte  d.  Voiles 
Jisratl,  Nordhaiusen,  1857,  ii.  3G8,  388  ff.  He 
further  speaks  ol  "  the  very  interesting  and  im- 
portant relics  of  the  Essenes,  published  by  .lellinek 
...  in  HeOi  lla-Midrasli.  vol.  ii.  (Leipz.  1853), 
p.  xviii.  ff. ;  vol.  iii.  p.  xx.  ff." 

Only  a  hint  can  be  here  given  of  the  distinctive 
views  of  some  of  the  writers  above  named.  Dahne 
traces  in  the  sect  the  influence  of  the  Jewish- 
Alexandrian  philosophy;  comp.  Uhlhorn  in  Her- 
tog's  HeaUEncyki  iv.  176.  Baur  and  Zeller  derive 
Essen  ism  mainly  from  the  influence  of  the  Neo- 
Pythagorean  philosophy  and  asceticism  upon  Juda- 
ism. Ncander  regards  it  as  modified  by  the  infusion 
i  f  old  oriental,  1'arsi,  and  Chaldiean  elements.  Hil- 
genfeld  connects  it  with  the  later  Jewish  prophetic 
tendency  as  shown  in  apocalyptic  writings,  but 
derives  many  characteristics  of  the  sect  from  Parxi 
and  even  Buddhistic  influences.  Hitschl  regards 
it  as  an  attempt  to  embody  the  idea  that  all  the 
Jews,  and  not  a  particular  order,  were  a  "  kingdom 
of  priests"  unto  God  (Ex.  xix.  6).  He  with  other 
writers  (as  Keuss)  finds  a  close  connection  between 
Easenism  and  Ebionitism,  and  traces  its  influence  in 
the  history  of  the  Christian  church.  Ewald  ( Gesch. 
d.  VoUes  Jsr.  iv.  476  ff.,  3d  cd.),  Frankel,  Jost, 
Ginsburg,  and  Ktville  agree  substantially  in  the 
risw  presented  in  the  preceding  article.  A. 

ESTHER  (~>JH?&  the  planet  Venus :  'E<r- 

Mip),  the  Persian  name  of  Hadassah,  daughter 
of  Abihail  the  son  of  Shimei,  the  son  of  Kish,  a 
beiyamite,  and  cousin  of  Mokdkcai.  The  ex- 
|  lanation  of  her  old  name  Hadassah,  by  the  addition 
J  her  new  name,  by  which  she  was  better  known. 

wilb  the  formula,  S^H,  « that  U  Esther  " 


i  ;Esih.  ii.  7),  is  exactly  analogous  to  the  usual  aJ 
dition  of  the  modem  names  of  towns  to  explain  tin 

1  use  of  the  old  obsolete  ones  (Gen.  xixv.  19,  27,- 
'  Josh.  xv.  10,  <tc.).  Esther  was  a  beautiful  Jewish 
maiden,  whose  ancestor  Kish  had  been  among  the 
captives  led  away  from  Jerusalem  (part  of  which 
was  in  the  tribe  of  Benjamin)  by  Nebuchadnezzar 
when  Jeboiachim  was  taken  captive.  She  was  an 
orphan  without  father  or  mother,  and  had  been 
brought  up  by  her  cousin  Mordecai,  who  had  an 
office  in  the  household  of  Ahasuerus  king  of  Persia, 
and  dwelt  at  "  Shushan  the  palace."  When  Vasbti 
was  dismissed  from  being  queen,  and  all  the  fairest 
virgins  of  the  kingdom  had  been  collected  at  Shu- 
shan for  the  king  to  make  choice  of  a  successor  to 
her  from  among  them,  the  choice  fell  upon  Esther, 
and  she  was  crowned  queen  in  the  room  of  Vasbti 
with  much  pomp  and  rejoicing.  The  king  was  not 
aware,  however,  of  her  race  and  parentage ;  and  so, 
with  the  careless  profusion  of  a  sensual  despot,  on 
the  representation  of  Ham  an  the  Agagite,  his  prime 
minister,  that,  the  Jews  scattered  through  his  em- 
pire were  a  pernicious  race,  he  gave  him  full  power 
and  authority  to  kill  them  all,  }oung  and  old, 
women  and  children,  and  take  |>ossession  of  all  their 
property.  The  means  taken  by  Esther  to  avert  this 
great  calamity  from  her  people  and  her  kindred,  at 
the  risk  of  her  own  life,  and  to  turn  upon  Hainan 
the  destruction  he  had  plotted  against  the  Jews, 
and  the  success  of  her  scheme,  by  which  she  changed 
their  mourning,  fasting,  weeping,  and  wailing,  into 
light  and  gladness  and  joy  and  honor,  and  became 
for  ever  especially  honored  amongst  her  country  men, 
are  fully  related  in  the  Ijook  of  Esther.  Hie  feast 
of  Purim,  I.  e.  of  Ia4s,  was  appointed  by  Esther 
and  Mordecai  to  be  kept  on  the  14  th  and  15th  of 
the  month  Adar  (February  and  March)  in  com- 
memoration of  this  great  deliverance.  [Pi; mm.] 
The  decree  of  Esther  to  this  effect  is  the  last  thing 
recorded  of  her  (ix.  32).  The  continuous  celebra- 
tion of  this  feast  by  the  Jews  to  the  present  day  is 
thought  to  be  a  strong  evidence  of  the  historical 
truth  of  the  book.    [Esther,  Book  ok.] 

The  questions  which  arise  in  attempting  to  give 
Esther  her  place  in  profane  history  are  — 

I.  Who  is  Ahasuerus?  This  question  is  answered 
under  Ahasi'krus,  and  the  reasons  there  given 
lead  to  the  conclusion  that  he  was  Xerxes  the  sou 
of  Darius  Hystaspis. 

II.  The  second  inquiry  is,  who  then  was  Esther  ? 
Artissona.  Atossa,  and  others  are  indeed  excluded 
by  the  above  decision ;  but  are  we  to  conclude  with 
Scaliger,  that  l>ecause  Ahasuerus  is  Xerxes,  there 
fore  Esther  is  Amcstris?  Surely  not.  None  of  the 
historical  particulars  related  by  Herodotus  concern- 
ing Amcstris  make  it  possible  to  identify  bcr  with 
Esther.  Amestris  was  the  daughter  of  Ctuif* 
(Onophas  in  Ctesias),  one  of  Xerxes'  generals,  and 
brother  to  his  father  Darius  (Herod,  vii.  61,  82), 
Esther's  father  and  mother  had  been  Jews.  Ames- 
tris was  wife  to  Xerxes  before  the  Greek  cxj.cditki:i 
(Herod,  vii.  Gl),  and  her  sons  accompanied  Xerxes 
to  Greece  (Herod,  vii.  39),  and  had  all  three  come 
to  man  s  estate  at  the  death  of  Xerxes  in  the  20th 
year  of  his  reign.  Darius,  the  eldest,  had  married 
immediately  after  the  return  from  tireece.  Esther 
did  not  enter  the  king's  palace  till  his  7th  year, 
just  the  time  of  Darius's  marriage.  These  objection! 
are  conclusive,  without  adding  the  difference  of 
character  of  the  two  queens.  The  truth  is  mat 
history  is  wholly  silent  both  about  Vasbti  and 
Esther.    Herodotus  only  happens  to  njeutki  out 
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it  Xerxes*  wives;  Scripture  only  mentions  two,  if 
indeed  either  of  them  were  wives  at  ali.  but  since 
we  know  that  it  was  the  custom  of  the  Persian 
kings  before  Xerxes  to  have  several  wives,  besides 
their  concubines;  that  Cyrus  had  several  (Herod, 
iii.  3);  that  Cambyse*  had  four  whose  names  arc 
mentioned,  and  others  besides  (iii.  31,  32,  68);  that 
Sinerdis  had  several  (ib.  63,  60 );  and  that  [>arius 
had  six  wires,  whose  names  are  mentioned  (ib. 
vusim),  it  is  most  iruproljable  that  Xerxes  should 
hare  been  content  with  one  wife.  Another  strong 
objection  to  the  idea  of  Esther  being  his  one  legiti- 
mate wife,  and  perhaps  to  her  being  strictly  his 
wife  at  all,  is  that  the  Persian  kings  selected  their 
wires  not  from  the  hnrem,  but,  if  not  foreign  prin- 
cesses, from  the  noblest  Persian  families,  either 
their  own  nearest  relatives,  or  from  one  of  the  seven 
great  Persian  houses.  It  seems  therefore  natural 
to  conclude  that  Katber,  a  captive,  and  one  of  the 
harem,  was  not  or  the  highest  rank  of  wives,  but 
that  a  special  honor,  with  the  name  of  queen,  may 
Iiave  been  given  to  her,  as  to  Vashti  before  her,  as 
the  favorite  concubiiHS  or  inferior  wife,  whose  off- 
spring, however,  if  she  had  any,  would  not  have 
succeeded  to  the  Persian  throne.  This  view,  which 
seems  to  be  strictly  in  accordance  with  what  we 
know  of  the  manners  of  the  Persian  court,  removes 
all  difficulty  in  reconcilinz  the  history  of  Esther 
with  the  scanty  accounts  lea  us  by  profane  authors 
of  the  reign  of  Xerxes. 

It  only  remains  to  remark  on  the  character  of 
Esther  as  given  in  the  liiblc.  Site  appears  there  as 
a  woman  of  deep  piety,  faith,  courage,  patriotism, 
and  caution,  combined  with  resolution;  a  dutiful 
daughter  to  her  adoptive  father,  docile  and  obedient 
to  his  counsels,  and  anxious  to  share  the  king's 
favor  with  him  for  the  good  of  the  Jewish  people. 
That  she  was  a  virtuous  woman,  and.  as  tar  as  her 
situation  made  it  possible,  a  good  wife  to  the  king, 
her  continued  influence  over  him  for  so  long  a  time 
warrants  us  to  infer.  And  there  must  have  been  a 
singular  grace  and  charm  in  her  aspect  and  man- 
ners, since  she  "obtained  favor  in  the  sight  of  all 
that  looked  upon  her"  (ii.  15).  That  she  was 
raised  up  as  an  instrument  in  the  hands  of  God  to 
avert  the  destruction  of  tlte  Jewish  people,  and  to 
ail  >rd  them  protection,  and  forward  their  wealth 
and  peace  in  their  captivity,  is  also  manifest  from 
the  Scripture  account,  lint  to  impute  to  her  the 
sentiments  put  into  her  mouth  by  the  apocryphal 
author  of  ch.  xiv.,  or  to  accuse  her  of  cruelty  be- 
cause of  the  death  of  llaman  and  his  sons,  and  the 
second  day's  slaughter  of  the  Jews'  enemies  at 
Shushan,  is  utterly  to  ignore  the  manners  and  feel- 
ings of  her  age  and  nation,  and  to  judge  her  by  the 
standard  of  Christian  morality  in  our  own  age  and 
ciuntry  instead.  In  fact  the  simplicity  and  tmth 
to  nature  of  the  Scriptural  narrative  afford  a  striking 
both  with  the  forced  and  florid  amplifica- 
of  ths  apocryphal  additions,  and  with  the 
of  some  later  commentators.  It  may 
be  convenient  to  a/Id  that  the  3rd  year  of  Xerxes 
was  B.  c.  483,  his  7th,  470,  and  his  Pith,  474 
(Clinton,  F.  //.),and  that  the  simultaneous  battles 
>f  llabea  and  Mycale,  which  frightened  Xerxes 
jom  Sardis  (Diod.  Sic.  xi.  §  36 )  to  Suta,  happened, 
according  to  Prideaux  and  Clinton,  in  September 
>f  his  7th  year.    For  a  fuller  discussion  of  the 
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identity  of  Esther,  and  different  views  of  the  sub- 
ject, see  Prideaux's  Connection,  \.  236,  243,  207 
ff.,  and  Petav.  de  Doctr.  Temp.  xii.  27,  28,  whe 
make  Esther  wife  of  Artaxerxes  Longim.,  following 
Joseph.  Ant.  xi.  6,  as  he  followed  the  I. XX.  and  the 
apocryphal  Esther;  J.  Scalig.  (dc  I  ntend.  Temp,  vi 
501;  Anim  tdc.  F.uteb.  p.  100),  making  Ahasuerus, 
Xerxes;  Usher  {Annul.  IV/.  Tt*t.)t  making  him 
Darius  Hvstospis;  Ijofttis,  ChaliLen,  Ac.  Euaebius 
(Canon.  Chi-on.  p.  y:j8,  ed.  Mediol.)  rejects  the 
hypothesis  of  Artaxerxes  Ijongim.,  on  the  score  of 
tlie  silence  of  Uie  books  of  Ezra  and  Xehemiah,  and 
adopts  Uiat  of  Artaxerxes  Mneinon,  following  the 
Jews,  who  make  Darius  Codomanu*  to  be  the  same 
as  Darius  Hystaspis,  and  the  son  of  Artaxerxes  In 
Esther !  It  is  most  observable  that  all  Petavius'n 
and  Prideaux's  arguments  against  Scaliger's  view 
apply  solely  to  the  statement  that  Esther  is  Ames- 
tris.  A.  C.  11. 

ESTHER,  BOOK  OF,  one  of  the  latest  of 

the  canonical  books  of  Scripture,  having  been 
written  late  in  tlie  reign  of  Xerxes,  or  early  in  that 
of  his  son  Artaxerxes  Longimanus.  The  author  is 
not  known,  but  may  very  probably  have  been 
Mordecai  himself.  The  minute  details  given  of  the 
great  banquet,  of  the  names  of  tlie  chamberlains 
and  eunuchs,  and  Hainan's  wife  and  sons,  and  of 
the  customs  and  regulations  of  the  palace,  betoken 
that  the  author  lived  ut  Shushan,  and  probably  at 
court,  while  his  no  less  intimate  acquaintance  with 
the  most  private  affairs  both  of  Esther  and  Mor- 
decai well  suits  the  hvjKifhesis  of  the  Litter  being 
himself  the  writer.  It  is  also  in  itself  proUble  that 
as  Daniel,  Ezra,  and  Xehemiah,  who  held  high 
offices  under  the  Persian  kings,  wrote  an  account 
of  the  affairs  of  their  nation,  in  winch  they  took 
a  leading  part,  so  Mordecai  should  have  recorded 
the  transactions  of  tlie  book  of  father  likewise. 
The  termination  of  the  book  with  the  mention  of 
Mordecai 's  elevation  and  government,  agrees  also 
well  with  this  view,  which  has  the  further  sanction 
of  many  great  names,  as  A  ben  Ezra,  and  most  of 
the  Jews,  Vatahlus,  Carpzoviiis,  and  many  others 
Those  who  ascril«  it  to  Ezra,  or  the  men  of  the 
great  Synagogue,  may  have  merely  meant  thil 
Ezra  edited  and  added  it  to  the  canon  of  Scripture, 
which  be  probably  did,  bringing  it,  and  perhaps 
the  book  of  Darnel,  with  him  from  Babylon  !«• 
Jerusalem. 

The  hook  of  Esther  appears  in  a  different  form 
in  the  LXX.,«  and  the  translations  therefrom,  from 
that  in  which  it  is  found  in  the  Hebrew  Ifible.  In 
speaking  of  it  we  shall  first  speak  of  the  canonical 
book  found  in  Hebrew,  to  which  also  the  above 
observations  refer;  and  next  of  the  Creek  book 
with  its  apocryphal  additions.  The  canonical  Es- 
ther then  is  placed  among  tlie  Hagiographa  or 

E\Mn?  by  the  Jews,  and  in  that  first  portion 

of  them  which  they  call  the  five  volumes,  iTlbap. 
It  is  sometimes  emphatically  called  Mtyill  ih,  with- 
out other  distinction,  and  was  held  in  such  high 
repute  by  the  Jews  that  it  is  a  saying  of  Maimonide* 
that  in  the  days  of  Messiah  the  prophetic  and 
hagiographical  books  will  pasb  away,  except  tht 
book  of  Esther,  which  will  remain  with  the  Pen- 
Tbis  book  is  read  through  by  the  Jews 


«  It  Is  not  intended  by  this  expression  to  Imply  that  term  LXX  Is  used  to  Indicate  \i  e  whok  Greek 
t  translators  of  the  Hebrew  Bible  loto  Greek  were  as  w«  uow  have  it. 
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In  their  synagogues  at  the  feast  of  Purim,  when  it 
wh,  and  is  still  in  some  synagogues,  the  custom  at 
the  mention  of  Hainan's  name  to  hiss,  and  stamp, 
and  clench  the  fist,  and  cry,  "  Let  his  name  be 
Dlotted  out;  may  the  name  of  the  wicked  rot."  It 
b  said  also  that  the  names  of  Hainan's  ten  sons  are 
read  in  one  breath,  to  signify  that  they  all  expired 
at  the  same  instant  of  time.  Even  in  writing  the 
names  of  Hainan's  sons  in  the  7th,  8th,  and  9th 
verses  of  Esth.  ix.,  tho  Jewish  scribes  have  con- 
trired  to  express  their  abhorrence  of  the  race  of 
Hainan;  for  these  ten  names  are  written  in  three 
perpend icular  columns  of  3,  3,  4,  as  if  they  were 
hanging  upon  three  parallel  cords,  three  upon  each 
cord,  one  above  another,  to  represent  the  hanging  of 
Hainan's  sons  (Stehelin's  Hubtnn.  Literal,  vol.  ii. 
p.  349).  The  Targum  of  Ksth.  ix.,  in  Walton's 
Polyglott,"  inserts  a  very  minute  account  of  the 
exact  position  occupied  by  Hainan  and  his  sons  on 
the  gallows,  the  height  from  the  ground,  and  the 
interval  between  each ;  according  to  which  they  all 
hung  iu  one  line,  Hainan  at  the  top,  and  his  ten 
sons  at  intervals  of  half  a  cubit  under  him.  It  is 
added  that  Zeresh  and  Hainan's  seventy  surviving 
sons  fled,  and  t»cgged  their  bread  from  door  to  door, 
in  evident  allusion  to  IV  cix.  9,  10.  It  has  often 
been  remarked  as  a  peculiarity  of  this  book  that 
the  name  of  ( Jod  does  not  once  occur  in  it.  Some 
of  the  anciont  Jewish  teachers  were  somewhat 
staggered  at  this,  but  others  accounted  for  it  by 
saying  that  it  was  a  transcript,  under  Divine  inspi- 
ration, from  the  Chronicles  of  the  Medes  and 
Persians,  and  that  being  meant  to  l>e  read  by 
heathen,  the  sacred  name  was  wisely  omitted. 
Haxter  (SmtWs  Jttst,  pt.  iv.  ch.  iii.)  speaks  of  the 
Jews  using  to  cast  to  the  ground  the  book  of 
Esther,  l>ecause  the  name  of  God  was  not  in  it. 
But  Wolf  (Ii.  II.  pt.  ii.  p.  90)  denies  this,  and 
says  that  if  any  such  custom  prevailed  among  the 
oriental  Jews,  to  whom  it  is  ascribed  by  Sandys, 
it  must  have  lteen  rather  to  express  their  hatred  of 
Haman.  Certain  it  is  that  this  book  was  always 
reckoned  in  the  Jewish  canon,  and  is  named  or 
implied  in  almost  every  enumeration  of  the  books 
composing  it,  from  Joseph  us  downwards.  Jerome 
mentions  it  by  name  in  the  1'roUuj.  U<il,  in  his 
Epistle  to  Paulinus,  and  iu  the  preface  to  Esther; 
as  docs  Augustine,  de  tint.  Lfti,  and  de  Doctr. 
Christ.,  and  Origcn,  as  cited  by  Euscbius  {IlUt. 
Eccks.  vi.  25),  and  many  others.  Some  modern 
commentators,  both  English  and  German,  have 
objected  to  the  contents  of  the  book  as  improbable; 
but  if  it  he  true,  as  Diodorus  Sic.  relates,  that 
Xerxes  put  the  Medians  foremost  at  Thermopyla* 
on  purjiose  that  they  might  be  all  killed,  because 
he  thought  they  were  not  thoroughly  reconciled  to 
the  loss  of  their  national  supremacy,  it  is  surely 
not  incredible  that  he  should  have  given  permission 
to  Haman  to  destroy  a  few  thousand  strange  people 
like  the  Jews,  who  were  represented  to  lie  injurious 
to  his  empire,  and  disobedient  to  his  laws.  Nor 
i«rain,  when  wo  rememl>er  what  Herodotus  relates 
af  Xerxes  in  respect  to  promises  made  at  banquets, 
can  we  deem  it  incredible  that  he  should  perform 
hi*  promise  to  Esther  to  reverse  the  decree  in  the 
»;J)  way  that  seemed  practicable.  It  is  like'y  too 
friends  and  adherents  of  Haman 
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would  be  the  persona  to  attack  the  JewT,  whioc 
would  be  a  reason  why  Ahasuerua  would  rathex 
rejoice  at  their  destruction.  In  all  other  respects 
the  writer  shows  such  an  accurate  acquaintance 
with  Persian  manners,  and  is  so  true  to  history 
and  chronology,  as  to  attbrd  the  strongest  internal 
evidences  to  the  truth  of  the  book.  The  casual  way 
in  which  the  author  of  2  Mace.  xr.  30  alludes  to 
the  feast  of  Purim,  under  the  name  of  "  Mar- 
docbams's  day,"  as  kept  by  the  Jews  in  the  time 
of  Nicanor,  is  another  strong  testimony  in  its  favor, 
and  tends  to  justify  the  strong  expression  of  Dt. 
I^ee  (quoted  in  Whiston's  Joseph  us,  xi.  ch.  vL), 
that  »  the  truth  of  this  history  is  demonstrated  by 
the  feast  of  Purim,  kept  up  from  that  time  to  thai 
very  day."  6 

The  sty  le  of  writing  is  remarkably  chaste  ai  d 
simple,  and  the  narrative  of  the  struggle  in  Estha  s 
mind  between  fear  and  the  desire  to  save  her  people, 
and  of  the  final  resolve  made  in  the  strength  of 
that  help  which  was  to  be  sought  in  prayer  and 
fasting,  is  very  touching  and  beautiful,  and  withoct 
any  exaggeration.  It  does  not  in  the  least  savor 
of  romance.  The  Hebrew  is  very  like  that  of  Ezra 
and  parts  of  the  Chronicles;  generally  pure,  but 
mixed  with  some  words  of  Persian  origin,  and  some 
of  Chaldaic  artinity,  which  do  not  occur  in  oldei 

Hebrew,   such  as   ">wh*Q,  ^IT/}?, 

t2^Iptt\  In  short  it  is  just  what  one  would 
expect' to  find  in  a  work  of  the  age  which  the  book 
of  Esther  pretends  to  belong  to. 

As  regards  the  LXX.  version  of  the  book  (of 
which  there  are  two  texts,  called  by  Dr.  Eritzscbe, 
A  and  B),  it  consists  of  the  canonical  Esther  with 
various  interpolations  prefixed,  interspersed  ,c  and 
added  at  the  close.  Head  in  Greek  it  makes  a 
complete  and  continuous  history,  except  that  here 
and  there,  as  t.  </.  in  the  repetition  of  Mordecai'! 
pedigree,  the  patch-work  l>etrays  itself.  The  chief 
additions  are,  Mordecai's  pedigree,  his  dream,  and 
his  appointment  to  sit  in  the  king's  gate,  in  the 
second  y  ear  of  Artaxcrxes,  prefixed  [Apoc.  Esther 
A.  V.  and  Vulg.,  ch.  xi.  2-xii.  6J.  Then,  in  the 
third  chapter,  u  pretended  copy  of  Artaxerxes's 
decree  for  the  destruction  of  the  Jews  added,  writ- 
ten in  thorough  Greek  style  [Apoc.  xiii.  1-7]:  a 
prayer  of  Mordecai  inserted  in  the  fourth  chapter, 
followed  by  a  pray  er  of  Esther,  in  which  she  excuses 
herself  for  being  wife  to  the  nncircumcised  king, 
and  denies  having  eaten  anything  or  drunk  wine  at 
the  table  of  Haman  [Apoc.  xiii.  8-xir.  19];  an 
amplification  of  v.  1-3  [Apoc.  xv.  1-16,  A.  V. ; 
Vulg.  4-19];  a  pretended  copy  of  Artaxerxes' 
letter  for  reversing  the  previous  decree,  alto  of 
manifestly  Greek  origin,  in  ch.  viii.,  in  which  Ha- 
man is  called  a  Macedonian,  and  is  accused  of 
having  plotted  to  transfer  the  empire  from  the  Per- 
sians to  the  Macedonians,  a  palpable  proof  of  this 
portion  having  been  composed  after  the  overthrow 
of  the  Persian  empire  by  the  (J reeks  [Apoc.  ch 
xri.] ;  nnd  lastly  an  addition  to  the  tenth  chapter, 
in  which  Mordecai  shows  how  his  dream  was  ful> 
filled  in  the  events  that  had  happened,  gives  glory 
to  Cod,  and  prescribes  the  observation  of  the  fcnel 
of  the  14th  and  15th  Adar  [Apoc.  x.  4-13].  Tbt 
whole  book  is  closed  with  the  following  entry  r- 


»  There  are  two  Taryuuu  to  Other,  both  of 
8ee  Wolfs  Bibl.  Hrbr.  para  ti.  pp.  1171-81. 
*  Dr.  W.  Lee  aim  lias  some  remarks  on  the  proof 
if  (fee  ki*»-»rt  character  of  the  book  derived 


the  fauit  of  Purim,  as  well  as  oi_  other  points  ( fujii 

nf  U  S.  p.  480  ff.). 

r  The  Targum  to  Btther  contains  other  or  | 
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In  tL*  fourth  year  of  the  reign  ol  I'tolemoeua  and 
Cleopatra,  Dositheus,  who  said  he  r«  a  priest  and 
Levite,  and  I'tolemy  his  son,  brought  this  epistle  of 
I'huriin,  which  they  said  was  the  same,  and  that 
Eysiinachus,  the  sou  of  I'toletny,  that  was  in  Jem- 
ialera,  had  interpreted  it "  [Apoc.  xi.  1  ].  This 
entry  was  apparently  intended  to  give  authority  to 
this  (ireek  version  of  ExThkk,  by  pretending  that 
it  was  a  certified  translation  from  the  Hebrew  orig- 
inal. Ptolemy  I'hJonietor,  who  is  here  meant," 
liegan  to  reign  n.  c.  181.  Though,  however,  the 
interjioLitions  of  the  ( ireek  copy  are  thus  manifest, 
they  moke  a  consistent  and  intelligible  story.  But 
the  apocrvphal  additions  as  they  are  inserted  in 
some  editions  of  the  Utin  Vulgate,  and  in  the 
English  Bible,  are  incomprehensible;  the  history 
of  which  is  this:  When  Jerome  translated  the 
book  of  Esther,  he  first  gave  the  version  of  the 
Hebrew  alone  as  l*eing  alone  authentic.  He  then 
added  at  the  end  a  version  in  I^atin  of  those  several 
passages  which  he  found  in  the  I. XX.,  and  which 
were  not  in  the  Hebrew,  stating  where  each  passage 
came  in,  and  marking  them  all  with  an  obelus. 
The  first  passage  so  given  is  that  which  forms  the 
continuation  of  chapter  x.  (  which  of  course  imme- 
diately precedes  it),  ending  with  the  above  entry 
about  Dosithcus.  Having  annexed  this  conclusion, 
he  then  gives  the  I'm  emium,  which  he  says  forms 
the  beginning  of  the  (ireek  Vulgate,  beginning 
with  what  is  now  verse  2  of  chapter  xi. ;  and  so 
proceeds  with  the  other  passages.  But  in  subse- 
quent editions  all  Jerome's  explanatory  matter  has 
been  swept  away,  and  the  disjointed  portions  have 
been  printed  as  chapters  xi.,  xii.,  xiii.,  xiv.,  xv.. 
xvi.,  a*  if  they  formed  a  narrative  in  continuance 
of  the  canonical  look.  The  extreme  absurdity  of 
this  arraugement  is  nowhere  more  apparent  than 
in  chapter  xi.,  where  the  verse  (1)  which  closes  the 
whole  book  in  the  Creek  copies,  and  in  St.  Jerome's 
I^itin  translation,  is  actually  made  immediately  to 
precede  that  (ver.  2)  which  is  the  very  first  verse 
of  the  ProTntiiim,  As  regards  the  place  assigned 
to  Esther  in  the  LXX.,  in  the  Vatican  edition, 
and  most  others,  it  comes  between  Judith  and  Job. 
Its  place  before  .fob  is  a  remnant  of  the  Hebrew 
order,  Esther  there  closing  the  historical,  and  Job 
beginning  the  metrical  Mt'/iliuth.  Tobit  and  Ju 
dith  have  been  placed  l>ct\veen  it  and  Xehemiah, 
doubtless  for  chronological  reasons.  But  in  tl 
very  ancient  Codex  published  bv  Teschendorf,  and 
called  C.  FrvUrico-Au'/iutmus,  Esther  immedi- 
ately follows  Xehemiah  (included  under  Esdras  B), 
and  precedes  Tobit.  This  Codex,  which  contains 
Ihe  apocryphal  additions  to  Esther,  was  copied 
from  one  written  by  the  martyr  l'amphilus  with 
his  own  hand,  as  far  as  to  the  end  of  Esther,  and 
is  ascribed  by  the  editor  to  the  fourth  century.'' 

As  regards  the  motive  which  led  to  these  addi- 
tion*, one  seems  evidently  to  have  lieen  to  supply 
what  was  thought  an  omission  in  the  Hebrew  book, 
by  introducing  copious  mention  of  the  name  of 
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God.    It  is  further  evident  from  the  other  apoc 
ryphal  books,  and  additions  to  canonical  Scripture, 
which  appear  in  the  I. XX.,  such  as  Bel  and  the 
Dragon,  Susanna,  the  Soi.g  of  the  Three  Chil- 
dren, Ac.,  that  the  Alexandrian  Jews  loved  to  dwell 
upon  the  events  of  the  Babylonish  Captivity,  and 
especially  upon  the  Divine  interpositions  in  their 
liehalf,  probably  as  being  the  latest  manifestations 
of  Cod's  special  care  for  Israel.    Traditional  stories 
would  be  likely  to  be  current  among  them,  and 
these  would  be  sure  sooner  or  later  to  be  committed 
to  writing,  with  additions  according  to  the  fancy 
of  the  writers.    The  most  popular  among  them,  or 
those  which  had  most  of  an  historical  basis,  or 
which  were  written  by  men  of  most  weight,  or 
whose  origin  was  lost  in  the  most  remote  antiquity, 
or  which  most  gratified  the  national  feelings,  would 
acquire  something  of  sacred  authority  especially 
in  the  absence  of  real  inspiration  dictating  fresh 
Scriptures),  and  get  admitted  into  the  volume  of 
Scripture,  less  rigidly  fenced  by  the  Hellenistic 
than  by  the  Hebrew  Jews.    No  subject  would  lie 
more  likely  to  engage  the  thoughts  and  exercise 
the  pens  of  such  writers,  than  the  deliverance  of 
the  Jews  from  utter  destruction  by  the  intervention 
of  Esther  and  Mordecai,  ami  the  overthrow  of  their 
enemies  in  their  stead.    Those  who  made  the  ad- 
ditions to  the  Hebrew  narrative  according  to  the 
religious  taste  and  feeling  of  their  own  times,  prob- 
ably acted  in  the  same  spirit  as  others  have  often 
done,  who  have  added  florid  architectural  orna- 
ments to  temples  which  were  too  plain  for  their 
own  corrupted  taste.    The  account  which  Joseph  us 
follows  seems  to  have  contained  yet  further  partic- 
ulars, as,  e.  if.  the  name  of  the  eunuch's  servant, 
a  Jew,  who  betrayed  the  conspiracy  to  Mordecai; 
other  passages  from  the  Persian  Chronicles  read  to 
Ahasuerus,  besides  that  relating  to  .Mordecai,  and 
amplifications  of  the  king's  s|ieech  to  Haman,  Ac. 
It  is  of  this  LXX.  version  that  Athanasiu*  (FesL 
Fpitt.  39,  Oxf.  Iran  si.)  sjmke  when  he  ascrilied  the 
book  of  Esther  to  the  non-canonical  books;  and 
this  also  is  perhaps  the  reason  why  in  some  of  the 
lists  of  the  canonical  l-ooks  Esther  is  not  named, 
as,  e.  rj.  in  those  of  Melito  of  Sardis  and  Gregory 
Nazianzen.  unless  in   these  it  is  included  under 
some  other  book,  as  Kuth,  or  Esdras  <"  (see  Whita- 
ker,  DUput.  on  II.  Scr.  Park.  Soe.  57,  58;  Cosin 
on  the  Canon  of  Scr.  p.  4!>,  50).    Driven,  singu- 
larly enough,  takes  a  different  line  in  his  Fp.  ta 
Africanus  (Opp.  i.  14).    He  defends  the  canon- 
icity  of  these  Creek  additions,  though  he  admit* 
they  are  not  in  the  Hebrew.    His  sole  argument, 
unworthy  of  a  great  scholar,  is  the  use  of  the  LXX. 
in  the  churches,  an  argument  which  embrace* 
equally  all  the  apocryphal  books.    Africanus,  in 
his  Ep.  to  Origen,  had  made  the  being  in  the  He- 
brew essential  to  canonicity,  as  Jerome  did  later. 
The  Council  of  Trent  pronounces  the  whole  book 
of  Esther  to  be  canonical,  and  Vatablus  says  thai 
prior  to  that  decision  it  was  doubtful  whether  or  no 


«  lie  I*  the  mmo  iu  is  frequently  mentioned  in  1  • 
Usee. ;  r.     x.  57,  xl.  12  ;  cf.  Joseph'  Ant.  xlil.  4.  §  1,  I 
},  and  Clinton,  P.  H.  Hi.  p.  333.    Dooltheus  seems  to  ' 
•e  iv  Gr&ek  version  of  Mattithiah  ;  Ptolemy  ira*  also  a 
tommon  name  for  Jews  at  that  time. 

>>  •  The  position  of  the  book  of  Esther  L-  the  Vati- 
can mnntueript  Is  very  different  from  that  which  It 
tas  in  »he  Vatican,  or  rather,  Roin.ui  edition  (1587),  I 
siept lotted  above.  In  the  Vatican  manun-ript,  Ezra 
ind  Xehemiah  (united  in  one  book  as  2d  Esdras)  are 
WMdUUly  followed  by  the  whole  series  of  poetical 


books  (as  distinguished  from  the  prophet  itnl),  namely, 
Psalms,  Proverbs,  Rrrleslasti>s.  Canticles,  Job,  VVisJom 
of  Holomon,  Ecclesiastic  us.  Then  come  Esther,  Judith, 
Tobit,  followed  first  by  the  minor,  then  by  the  greater 
prophet*.  (See  farther,  under  Bniu,  p.  305,  note  n, 
Amer.  ed  ).  The  Co  ltx  Frihrico-Annu^nnus  U  a  part 
of  the  same  manuscript  ns  the  Coin  Sinaiticus,  pub 
llshed  by  Tlschendorf  In  18*52.  A. 

*  "  This  book  of  Esther,  or  sixth  of  Etdras,  as  it  If 
placed  In  some  of  the  io"*t  ancient  copies  of  the  Vol 
gate."  -  I«e's  frtterl.  ««  21  Eslras  p  35 
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Father  was  to  be  included  in  the  C  anon,  some  an-  I 
-horn  affirming,  and  some  denying  it.  He  after- 
wards qualifies  the  statement  by  saying  that  at  all 
events  the  seven  last  chapters  were  doul>tful.  Six- 
tus  Senensis,  in  spile  of  the  decision  of  the  Coun- 
cil, speaks  of  these  additions,  after  the  example  of 
Jerome,  as  "  lacinias  hir.c  inde  quoruradam  Scripto- 
rum  temeritate  insertas,"  and  thinks  that  they  are 
chiefly  derived  from  .loscphus,  but  this  last  opinion 
it*  without  probability.  The  manner  and  the  order 
in  which  Joseph  us  cites  them  {Ant.  xi.  C)  show 
that  they  h:id  already  in  his  days  obtained  currency 
among  the  Uelienistic  Jews  as  (tortious  of  the  book 
of  Ksther;  as  we  know  from  the  way  in  which  he  I 
cites  other  apocnphal  liooks  that  they  were  cur- 
rent likewise,  with  others  which  are  now  lost. 
For  it  was  probably  from  such  that  Josephus  de- 
rived his  stories  about  Moses,  aliout  Sanbollat,  and 
the  temple  on  -Mount  (Jeriziiii.  and  the  meeting  of 
the  high-priest  and  Alexander  the  Great.  liut 
these,  not  having  happened  to  be  bound  up  with 
the  LXX.,  perished.  However,  the  marvellous 
purity  with  which  the  Hebrew  Canon  has  been 
preserved,  under  the  providence  of  God,  is  brought 
out  into  very  strung  light,  by  the  contrast  of  the 
Greek  volume.  Nor  is  it  un interesting  to  observe 
how  the  relaxation  of  the  |ieculiarity  of  their  na- 
tional character,  by  the  Alexandrian  Jews,  implied 
in  the  adoption  <>f  the  tireek  language  and  Greek 
names,  seems  to  h.ue  kvu  aeconqiunied  with  a  less 
jealous,  and  consequently  a  less  trustworthy  guard- 
ianship of  their  great  national  treasures,  "  the  ora- 
cles of  God." 

See  furtlier,  Bishop  Cosin,  on  the  Cnnon  of  Holt/ 
Script.;  Wolf's  BiU.  Ihbr.  ii.  88,  and  jtassim ; 
Hotting.  Thesaur.  p.  494;  Walton,  Proleg.  ix.  § 
13;  Whitaker,  Ditpul.  of  Scri/tt.  ch.  viii.;Dr.  O. 
F.  Fritasche,  Ziw'itze  zum  Huch  Esth  tr  [in  the 
Kurzgtf  extg.  Hatvlh.  zu  dtn  Apok:  drs  A.  T., 
lief.  i.  ( 1 85 1  >  j ;  Ikiumgnrteu,  tk  t'ult  Lib.  Ksthtra 
(Hal.  Sax.  1839],  Ac.  A.  C.  H. 

•  M.  Baumgarten,  author  of  the  treatise  de  Fide 
Lib.  Esthaxe,  Ac,  has  an  excellent  article  on  the 
same  subject  in  Herzog's  lie  tl-Enryl:  iv.  177— 
185  (1855).  We  make  roofn  for  one  of  his  sug- 
gestions. In  respect  to  the  omission  of  the  name 
of  God  in  the  l»ook,  he  remarks  that  it  is  the  less 
surprising,  because  it  occurs  in  a  history  which  is 
BO  full  of  interpositions,  revealing  the  actual  pres- 
ence of  Him  who  presides  over  the  destiny  of  men 
and  nations,  and  also  the  jwwer  of  that  faith  in  the 
unseen  One,  which  made  the  actors  in  this  drama 
so  hopeful,  enduring,  and  triumphant.  The  his- 
torical credibility  of  the  events  related  in  the  book 
is  well  attested,  and  at  present  generally  acknowl- 
edged (see  Win.  Bibl.  Rente,  i.  350).  I'rof.  Stuart 
says  very  truly :  The  fact  that  the  feast  of  Purim 
has  come  down  to  us  from  time  almost  immemorial 
.  .  .  proves  as  certainly  that  the  main  events 
related  in  the  book  of  Ksther  hapfiened,  as  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  and  the  celebration 
cf  the  Fourth  of  .July  prove  that  we  separated  from 
GiWat  Britain,  and  became  an  independent  nation. 
.  .  .  The  book  of  Ksther  was  an  essential  docu- 
ment to  explain  the  feast  of  l'urim."  See  his 
Hittoti  ami  Offence  of  the  0.  T.  Canon,  p.  357. 
(Purim.]  It  is  interesting  to  observe  the  self- 
s— Hog  character  of  truthfulness  which  the  Script- 
are  narrative  assumes  as  expanded  and  illustrated 
rom  contemporary  sources  in  Dean  Milman's  sketch 
If  the  events  (l/Uk^  of  the  Jem,  i.  472-477, 
Iwr.  ed.). 


The  later  commentators  or  expositors  am  Bar 

theau.  />ie  BucJttr  Airn,  Nechemia  u.  Utter  erk 
tart  (1862,  lief.  xvii.  of  the  Kurzgtf.  exeg.  Hamdb 
zum  A.  7'.),  containing,  with  a  commentary,  a  fnl 
critical  introduction  to  the  book:  Oppert,'  Ommm 
hist,  tt  phil.  du  Litre  £  Esther,  dnpris  la  Lcture 
dts  inscriptions  jttrses  (Paris,  18G4),  a  small 
pamphlet;  Chr.  Wordsworth,  The  Hook  of  Esther, 
in  his  Holy  Bible,  tritli  Xotts  and  InU-oductivns, 
iii.  367-384  (1866);  and  A.  D.  Davidson,  Iscturts, 
Expository  and  Practical,  on  the  Book  of  Esther 
(Kdin.  1859).  Bishop  Hall  (ConUmjfrtions,  Ar., 
bk.  xxi.)  has  five  discourses  founder!  on  portions  of 
this  suggestive  history.  Dr.  Thomas  M'Crie's 
Lectures  on  the  Book  of  Esther  (Kdin.  1838),  are 
commended  by  Prof.  Douglas  (art.  Esther  in  Fair- 
bairn's  Imp.  Bible  Did.)  for  "  comprehensiveness, 
brevity,  and  raciness." 

On  the  critical  questions  connected  with  the 
book,  and  for  different  opinions  respecting  its  char 
acter,  the  reader  may  further  consult  Havernick, 
flandb.  der  EinL  in  das  A.  Test,  ii.  361  ff,  trans- 
lated, with  additions  from  other  sources,  in  the 
Christian  Rev.  for  Sept-  1848;  Keil,  Lehrb.  d. 
hist.-krit.  Lint.  u.  s.  w.,  2*  Aufl.,  pp.  468— 47* 
Week,  EinL  in  das  A.  TtU.  pp.  401-409;  Kwald 
Gtsch.  d.  Voiles  Isr.  iv.  296  ff.  (3*  Ausg.);  Hera- 
feld,  Gtsch.  d.  Volkes  Jisrael,  ii.  1-9  (1855);  David- 
son, Introd.  to  Oie  GUI  Test,  ii.  151-173;  and 
Kucnen,  Hist.  crit.  dc*  lirrts  de  tAncien  Test, 
trad,  par  Pierson,  i.  523-534.  H. 

ETAM  (C^V  [bur  of  icild  beasts]:  AiV(£»; 
[Comp.  'ETtLp:  Aid.  'HTd>:]  Etam).  1.  A  vil- 
lage Ol'n)  of  the  tribe  of  Simeon,  specified  only 
in  the  list  in  1  Chr.  iv.  32  (comp.  Josh.  xix.  7) 
but  that  it  is  intentionally  introduced  appears  from 
the  fact  that  the  numl*er  of  places  is  summed  as 
five,  though  in  the  parallel  list  as  four.  The  cities 
of  Simeon  appear  all  to  h.r.e  l>een  in  the  extreme 
south  of  the  country  (see  Joseph.  Ant.  v.  1,  §  23). 
Different  from  this,  therefore,  was :  — 

2.  [AirdV;  Vat.i  Awov;  Alex.  Aitoki:  Comp. 
'Erdft.)  A  place  in  Judah,  fortified  and  garrisoned 
by  Itehoboam  (2  Chr.  xi.  0).  From  its  position  in 
this  list  we  may  conclude  that  it  was  near  Beth- 
lehem and  'I  ekoah ;  and  in  accordance  with  this  is 
the  mention  of  the  name  among  the  ten  cities 
which  the  I.XX.  insert  in  the  text  of  Josh.  xv.  60, 
"  Thecoa  and  Kphratha  which  is  Bethlehem,  Pha- 
gorand  Aitan  (Kthan)."  Reasons  are  shown  he 
low  for  liclieving  it  possible  that  this  may  hare  bee  i 
the  scene  of  Samson's  residence,  the  cliff  F.tam 
l>eing  one  of  the  numerous  bold  eminences  which 
abound  in  this  part  of  the  country;  and  the  spring 
of  Kn-hak-kore  one  of  those  abundant  fountains 
which  have  procured  for  Ktam  its  chief  fame.  For 
here,  according  to  the  statements  of  Josephus  (Ant. 
viii.  7,  §  3)  and  the  Talmudists,  were  the  sources 
of  the  water  from  which  Solomon's  gardens  ami 
pleasure-grounds  were  fed,  and  Bethlt  hem  and  the 
Temple  supplied.    (See  Iightfoot,  on  Jaltn  v.) 

3.  [Alrdfx;  Vat.  -ray;  Comp.  'HrdV.]  A 
name  occurring  in  the  lists  of  Judah's  descendants 
(1  Chr.  iv.  3),  but  probably  referring  to  the  plaes 
named  above  (2),  Bethlehem  being  mentioned  is 
the  following  verse. 

ETAM,  THE  ROCK  (Cr^  V*??/.  v 
wtepa  'H-roV,  for  Alex,  see  l>elow;  Joseph.  A«t«u» 
Pttra,  and  silez,  Etam),  a  cliff  or  lofty  rock  (sues 
1  seems  to  be  the  special  force  of  Stla' )  intr  a  ckA 
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(*)S3?P :  A.  V.  -  top"),  of  which  w!*1"^  <*  ^     42>  "eb- 
MO  retired  after 'his  slaughter  of  the  Philistine*,  in  i 
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revenge  for  their  burning  the  Timnite  woman  who 
was  to  hare  been  his  wife  (Judg.  xv.  8,  1 1  ")•  This 
natural  stronghold  (irtrpa  8'  iorlv  ixvpi,  Joseph. 
Anl.  v.  8,  §  8)  was  in  the  tribe  of  Judah;  arm 
near  it,  probablv  at  its  foot,  was  I*hi  or  Kamath- 
lehi,  and  En-hak-kore  (xv.  II.  It,  17,  10)-  These 
names  have  all  vanished ;  at  any  rate  none  of  tliem 
have  been  yet  discovered  within  tli.it  comparatively 
narrow  circle  to  which  Samson's  exploits  apr*sir  to 
have  been  confined.  Van  dc  Wide  (ii.  141)  would 
identify  I^ehi  with  Lekiyufi,  a  short  distance  north 
of  Heer-sheba,  but  this  has  nothing  beyond  its  name 
to  recommend  it.  The  name  Ktam.  however,  was 
held  by  a  city  in  the  neighborhood  of  Bethlehem, 
fortified  by  Keboboam  (2  <  hr.  xi.  6),  and  which 
from  other  sources  is  known  to  have  been  situated 
in  the  extremely  uneven  and  broken  country  round 
the  modern  Urtng.  Here  is  a  fitting  scene  for  the 
adveuture  of  Samson.  It  was  sufficiently  distant 
from  Timnah  to  have  seemed  a  safe  refuge  from  the 
wrath  of  the  Philistines,  while  on  the  other  hand 
it  was  not  too  far  for  them  to  reach  in  search  of 
him;  for  even  at  Bethlehem,  still  more  distant  from 
Philistia,  they  had  a  garrison,  and  that  in  the  time 
of  their  great  enemy  king  David.  In  the  abun- 
iant  springs  and  the  numerous  eminences  of  the 
district  round  llrtat,  the  cliff  Ktam,  Ramath-Iehi, 
and  En-hak-kore  may  be  yet  discovered.  G. 

ETHAM  [OHW,  from  the  Coptic  atiom, 
"boundary  of  the  sea,"  Jablonski:  Ex.  xiii.  20, 
O&dfL,  Alex.  O0o,u;  Num.  xxxiii.  C,  7,  Bov6<Lv- 
Ethnm].    [Exoous,  the.] 

ETHAN  0s>>?  [>"«.  Unmg]:  VaiBiy;  [in 
1  Chr.  and  Ps.,]  AiBiu  [Alex.  Ai9<w,  and  so  Vat. 
arid  Sin.  in  IN.:]  /.than).  The  name  of  several 
persons.  1.  Ethan  the  Ezra  mite,  one  of  the 
four  sons  of  Mahol,  whose  wisdom  was  excelled  by 
Solomon  (1  K.  iv.  31).  His  name  is  in  the  title 
of  Ps.  lxxxix.  There  is  little  don>  t  that  this  is 
the  same  person  who  in  1  Chr.  ii.  G  is  mentioned 
—  with  the  same  brothers  as  before  —  as  a  son  of 
Zerah,  the  son  of  Judah.  [Daki>.\;  Ezkaiutk.] 
Hut  being  a  son  of  Judah  he  must  haw  been  a 
different  person  from 

2.  [In  1  Chr.  vi.,  Aidip.,  Alex.  At0ari  xv., 
AifldV,  FA.  in  ver.  17,  Ai6ap.\  Son  of  Kishi  or 
Kushaiah;  a  Mcrarite  Invite,  head  of  that  family 
in  the  time  of  king  David  (I  Chr.  vi.  44,  Heb.  20), 
and  spoken  of  as  a  "singer."  With  Heman  and 
Asaph,  the  heads  of  the  other  two  families  of  In- 
vites, Ethan  was  appointed  to  sound  with  cymbal* 
(xv.  17,  151).  From  the  fact  that  in  other  passages 
af  these  books  the  three  names  are  given  as  Asaph, 
Hcman,  and  Jkihtmun,  it  has  been  conjectured 
that  the  two  names  Iwth  belonged  to  the  one  man, 
or  are  identical;  but  there  is  no  direct  evidence  of 
this,  nor  is  there  anything  to  show  that  Ethan  the 
singer  was  the  same  jierson  as  Fthan  the  Ezrahite, 
whose  name  stands  at  the  head  of  Ps.  lxxxix., 
though  it  is  a  curious  coincidence  that  there  should 
be  two  persons  named  I  leman  and  Ethan  so  closely 
connected  in  two  different  tribes  and  walks  of  life. 

3.  [kledff,  Vat.  Ai0at>;  Alex.  Oi/pi.]    A  C.er- 
Levite,  one  of  the  ancestors  of  Asaph  the 


Then  Is  some  uncertainty  about  the  text  of  this 
thfl  Alex.  MS.  of  too  LXX.  [In  vir.  8]  Insert- 
r«pi  roO  X*i?  vtfcv  [r*  X<^  ifr,],  "  by 


In  the  reversed 

genealogy  of  the  Gershoniteo  (ver.  21  of  this  chap.) 
Jo  ur  8tuids  in  the  place  of  Ethan  as  the  son  of 
Xirninah. 

ETH'ANIM.  [Months.] 

ETHBA'AL  (b??>-W  [•cith  Bml,  i.  e 
favored  by  him,  Gcsen.]":'  ['I»0f£acU ;  Alex 
IafloaA:  I'omp.]  'Efl/SttaA:  Joseph.  '\8iBaKot 
h.thh  „it),  king  of  Sidon  and  father  of  Jezebel,  wifi 
of  Ahab  (I  K.  xvi.  31).  Josephus  (Ant.  viii.  13, 
§  1)  represents  him  as  king  of  the  Tjrians  as  wcij 
as  the  Sidonians.  We  may  thus  identify  him  with 
Kitholalus  (E',dw$a\o%),  noticed  by  MenanJa 
(Joseph,  c.  Apicn.  i.  18).  a  priest  of  Astarte,  who, 
after  having  assassinated  I'helcs,  usurped  the  throne 
of  Tyre  for  -12  years.  As  50  .years  elapsed  Mwieu 
the  deaths  of  Hiram  and  Pheles,  the  date  of  Kth- 
baal's  reign  may  t>e  given  as  al*»ut  ».  c.  U4O-D03. 

The  variation  in  the  name  is  easilv  explained : 
Ethbaal  =  fiVA  Bvil  [I.  e.  his  help]';  Ithohalue 

(b?5;V1N)  =  Bml  with  him,  which  is  preferable 
in  point  of  sense  to  the  other.  The  position  which 
Ethbaal  held  explains,  to  a  certain  extent,  the  idol- 
atrous real  which  Jezebel  displayed.     W.  L.  H. 

ETHER  HTy$  [iibunthncc]:  'Mk, 
Alex.  A<p*p  [Alex.l  A0<p?],  Btdtp;  [Comp.  'AWp, 
'Eflf'p;  Aid.  'Afitp,  'E0*p.\  Ktlitr,  AtJi'ir),  one  of 
the  cities  of  Judah  in  the  low  country,  the  Shift- 
l<>h  (Josh.  xv.  42)  allotted  to  Simeon  (xix.  7).  In 
the  parallel  list  of  the  towns  of  Simeon  in  1  Chr. 
iv.  32,  Toe 1 1 en  is  substituted  for  Ether.  In  his 
Onomnstinm  Euschius  mentions  it  twice,  as  Ether 
and  as  Jcther  (in  the  latter  case  confounding  it  with 
JATrut,  a  city  of  priests  and  contuning  friends 
of  David  during  his  troubles  under  .Saul).  It  was 
then  a  considerable  place  (ku/jltj  ptylarTi),  retain- 
ing the  name  of  Jethira  or  Kt«ra,  \ery  near  Mai 
at  ha  in  the  interior  of  the  district  of  Daroma,  that 
is  in  the  desert  country  below  Hebron  and  to  the 
east  of  Heer-shcta.  The  name  of  Ether  has  not 
yet  been  identified  with  any  existing  remains;  bul 
V;ui  de  Wide  heard  o{  a  Td  Alhar  in  thus  direc- 
tion (.Memoir,  p.  311).  G. 

ETHIO'PIA  (E^S  :  AlBtoirla:  .Ethiopia). 
The  country,  which  the  Greeks  and  Romans  de- 
scribed as  ".Ethiopia"  and  the  Hebrews  as  "Cush  " 
lay  to  the  S.  of  Egypt,  and  embraced,  in  its  most 
extended  sense,  the  modern  Xu/>i  i,  Sennnar,  Kur- 
dofan,  and  northern  Abymnit,  and  in  its  more 
definite  sense  the  kingdom  of  Mcroe,  from  the 
junction  of  the  Blue  and  White  branches  of  the 
Nile  to  the  Iwrder  of  Egypt.  The  only  direction 
in  which  a  clear  Ixmndary  can  1h>  fixed  is  in  the 
N.,  where  Sycne  market!  the  division  lie! ween 
Ethiopia  and  Egypt  (Ez.  ixix.  10):  in  other  direc 
tions  the  lioundarics  can  be  only  generally  described 
as  the  Red  Sea  on  the  E.,  the  Libyan  desert  on 
the  W.,  and  the  Abyssinian  highlands  on  the  S. 
The  name  "  Ethiopia  "  is  probably  an  adaptation 
of  the  native  Egyptian  name  "  Ethaush,"  which 
bears  a  tolerably  close  resemblance  to  the  gentile 
form  "  vEthiopa;  "  the  Greeks  themselves  regarded 
it  as  expressive  of  a  dark  complexion  (from  oW», 
"to  bum,"  ninl  on£,  countenance ").  The  He- 
brews transformed  the  ethnical  designation  "Cush  " 


the  torrent,"  before  the  mention  of  the  rock  [ir  rif 
(Tire's.  'Ht^].  In  ver.  11  the  reading  sirrees  witl 
the  Ueb-ew. 
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a  tciritorial  one.  restricting  it,  however,  in  the 
tartler  seme  to  the  African  settlements  of  the  Cusb- 
ite  race.  [Ci  sii.]  The  Hehrews  do  not  appear  to 
have  had  much  pmctical  acquaintance  with  Ethiopia 
itself,  though  the  Ethiopians  were  well  known  to 
them  through  their  intercourse  with  Egypt.  They 
were,  however,  perfectly  aware  of  its  position 
(Ez.  xxix.  10);  ami  they  describe  it  as  a  well- 
watered  country  lying  "by  the  side  of"  (A.  V. 
"  lievond  ")  the  waters  of  dish  (Is.  xviii.  1;  Zeph. 
iii.  10),  being  traversed  by  the  two  branches  of  the 
Nile,  and  by  the  Astahoras  or  Thcuzzc.  The  Nile 
descends  with  a  rapid  stream  in  this  part  of  its 
course,  forming  a  series  of  cataracts:  its  violence 
seems  to  be  referred  to  in  the  words  of  Is.  xviii.  2, 
"  who.se  land  the  rivers  have  spoiled."  The  lie- 
brews  seem  also  to  have  been  aware  of  its  tropical 
characteristics,  the  words  translated  in  the  A.  V. 
"the  land  shadowing  with  wings"  (Is.  xviii.  1) 
admitting  of  the  sense  "the  land  of  the  shadow  of 
both  sides,"  the  shadows  falling  towards  the  north 
and  south  at  different  periods  of  the  year  —  a  feat- 
ure which  is  noticed  by  many  early  writers  (comp.  | 
the  expression  in  Strain),  ii.  p.  133,  a/upiVfrioi ; 
Virg-  AW.  x.  68;  I'lin.  ii.  7*>).  The  papyrus 
boats  ("  vessels  of  bulrushes,"  Is.  xviii.  2),  which 
were  jicculbrly  adapted  to  the  navigation  of  the 
Upper  Nile,  admitting  of  being  carried  on  men's 
hacks  when  necessary,  were  regarded  as  a  charac- 
teristic feature  of  the  country.  The  Hebrews  car- 
ried on  commercial  intercourse  with  Ethiopia,  its 
"merchandise"  (Is.  xlv.  14)  consisting  of  ebony, 
ivory,  frankincense  and  gold  (Herod,  iii.  07,  114), 
and  precious  stones  (Job  xxviii.  19;  Joseph.  Ant. 
rili.  0,  §  b).  The  country  is  for  the  most  part 
mountainous,  the  ranges  gradually  increasing  in 
altitude  towards  the  8.,  until  tliey  attain  an  eleva- 
tion of  al»out  8000  feet  in  Abijaninin. 

The  inhabitants  of  Ethiopia  were  a  Hamitic  race 
(Gen.  x.  0),  and  are  descril>ed  in  the  Hi  hie  as  a 
dark-complexioned  (Jer.  xiii.  2'))  and  stalwart  race 
(Is.  xlv.  14,  "men  of  stature;"  xviu.  2,  for 
"scattered."  substitute  "tall").  Their  stature  is 
noticed  by  Herodotus  (iii.  20,  114),  as  well  as  the'.r 
handsomeness.  Not  improbably  the  latter  quality 
is  intended  by  the  term  in  Is.  xviii.  2,  which  in  the 
A.  V.  is  rendered  "  peeled,"  but  which  rather  means 
"  fine-looking."  Their  appearance  led  to  their  lic- 
ing  selected  as  attendants  in  royal  households  (Jer. 
xxxviii.  7).  The  Ethiopians  are  on  one  occasion 
coupled  with  the  Arabians,  as  occupying  the  oppo- 
site shores  of  the  Ked  Sea  (2  Chr.  xxi.  10):  but 
elsewhere  they  arc  connected  with  African  nations, 
particularly  Egypt  (Ps.  lxviii.  31;  Is.  xx.  .),  4, 
iliii.  3,  xlv.  14),'  Phut  (Jer.  xlvi.9),  Lub  and  I.uil 
;Ez.  xxx.  5),  and  the  Sukkiim  (2  Chr.  xii.  3). 
They  were  divided  into  various  tribes,  of  which  the 
S  ihasuis  were  the  most  powerful.    [Skua  ;  Suk- 

BtlM.] 

The  history  of  Ethiopia  is  closely  interwoven  with 
'hat  of  Egypt.  The  two  countries  were  not  un- 
frequently  united  under  the  rule  of  the  same  sov- 
•reign.  The  first  Egyptian  king  who  governed 
Ethiopia  was  one  of  the  XHth  dynasty,  named 
Ogirtascu  I.,  the  Sesostris  of  Herod,  ii  110.  I>ur- 
ing  the  occupation  of  I-ijypt  by  the  Hyksos,  the 
Xlllth  dynasty  retired  to  the  Ethiopian  capital,  Na- 
jnta;  and  again  we  find  the  kings  of  the  XYHlth 
jnd  XlXth  dynasties  exercising  a  supremacy  over 
Ethiopia,  and  erecting  numerous  temples,  the  nuns 
if  which  still  exisr  at  Femneh,  Atnndn,  tiottb, 
utUl,  and  JtUl  titi  kil.  The  tradition  of  the 


successful  expedition  of  Moses  against  the  EtU 

opians,  recorded  by  Josephus  (Ant.  ii.  10),  was 
doubtless  founded  on  the  general  superiority  of  the 
Egyptians  over  the  Ethiopians  at  that  period  of 
their  history.  The  XX lid  dynasty  still  held  sway 
o\er  Ethiopia,  as  we  find  Ethiopians  forming  a  por- 
tion of  Shishak's  army  (2  Chr.  xii.  3),  and  hi*  suc- 
cessor Osorkon  ap[iarently  described  as  Zerah  "  the 
Ethiopian"  (2  Chr.  xiv.9).  The  kings  of  the  XX  Vth 
dynasty  were  certainly  Ethiopians,  who  ruled  the 
whole  of  Upper  Egypt,  and  at  one  time  l^ower 
Egypt  also,  from  their  northern  capital,  Napata. 
Two  of  these  kings  are  connected  with  sacred  his- 
tory, namely,  So,  protably  Stbiclnts,  who  made  an 
alliance  with  Hoshea  king  of  Israel  (2  K.  xvii.  4*. 
and  Tirh;ikah,  or  Tm  cut,  who  advanced  against 
Sennacherib  in  aid  of  Hezekiah  king  of  Judah  (2 
K.  xix.  V).  The  prophets  appear  to  refer  to  a  sub- 
jection of  Ethiopia  by  the  Assyrians  as  occurring 
a»K)ut  this  period  (Is.  xx.  4),  and  particularly  Ui 
the  capture  of  Thebes  at  a  time  when  the  Ethi- 
opians were  among  its  defenders  (Nah.  iii.  8,  9). 
We  find,  in  confirmation  of  these  notices,  that 
Esar-haddon  is  stated  in  the  Assyrian  inscriptions 
to  have  conquered  both  Egypt  and  Ethiopia.  At 
the  time  of  Uie  conquest  of  Egypt,  Cambyses  ad- 
vanced against  Meroe  and  subdued  it:  but  the 
Persian  rule  did  not  take  any  root  there,  nor  did 
the  influence  of  the  Ptolemies  generally  extend 
beyond  northern  Ethiopia.  Shortly  before  our 
Saviour's  birth,  a  native  dynasty  of  females,  hold- 
ing the  official  title  of  Candace  (Plin.  vii.  30),  held 
sway  in  Ethiopia,  and  even  resisted  the  advance  of 
t  he  I  toman  arms.  One  of  these  is  the  queen 
noticed  in  Acts  viii.  27.  [Candace.] 

W.  I-  II. 

ETHIO'PIAN  0tr>3:  aWo*:  AMioj,,). 
Properly  "Cushite"  (Jer.  xiii.  23);  used  of  Zcrah 
(2  Chr.  xiv.  9  [8]),  and  Ebed-melech  (Jer.  xxxviii. 
7,  10,  12,  xxxix.  16).«  W.  A.  W. 

•  ETHIOPIAN  EUNUCH,  baptized  by 
the  Evangelist  Philip  on  the  way  between  Jerusalem 
and  Gaza  (Acts  viii.  2fi  ft'. ).  [Beth-sius  ]  Whether 
he  was  an  Ethiopian  by  birth,  or  a  Jew  who  lived  in 
Ethiopia  (comp.  Acts  ii.  10),  has  been  disputed.  The 
sense  of  Al6i6rwv  (same  verse)  belongs  naturally 
to  A«'0uhJ».  as  applied  to  the  eunuch,  and  in  that  case 
the  latter  must  refer  to  his  Gentile  extraction.  It 
was  customary  for  proselytes,  as  well  as  foreign 
Jews,  to  repair  to  Jerusalem  for  worship  at  the 
great  festivals  (see  John  xii.  20:  Acts  ii.  10).  He 
was  no  doubt  a  eunuch  in  the  strict  import  of  that 
word,  and  not  in  its  secondary  or  official  sense  as 
denoting  a  minister  of  state  or  courtier  merely ;  fi«r 
in  the  latter  case,  iwaar-ns  which  follows  would 
be  sui>erfluous.  His  office  under  Candack  (which 
see)  as  treasurer  or  chamberlain  (iir\  vdevs  tJji 
ydCr}*)  was  one  of  high  rank. 

The  Ethiopian  was  muling  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  of  the  Messianic  predictions  when 
Philip  overtook  him.  It  is  not  improbable  that  he 
had  heard,  at  Jerusalem,  of  the  death  of  Jenus  and 
the  attendant  miracles,  of  the  claim  put  forth  by 
the  crucified  one  to  be  the  Messiah,  and  of  the 
existence  of  a  nunverous  |»aity  who  acknowledged 
him  in  that  character.    Hence  he  may  have  Ikwh 


a  •  In  Acts  rill.  27,  A5«o*  is  strictly  " 
and  not  "man  of  Kthiopia"  (A  ?.).     See  (a* 
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•xunining  the  prophecies  at  the  moment  of  Philip's 
ipproach  to  him,  with  reference  to  the  question 
hove  far  they  had  been  accomplished  in  the  history 
af  the  person  concerning  whom  such  reports  h.nl 
reached  him.  Die  extraordinary  means  which  God 
employed  for  bringing  the  two  strangers  into  con- 
nection with  each  other,  and  the  readme**  with 
which  the  Ethiopian  embraced  the  g»*]>cl,  certaiidy 
indicate  that  hi*  mind  had  been  s|xfi.dly  prepared 
fur  the  reception  of  the  truth.  Tradition  add*  that 
the  eunuch's  name  was  Indich,  and  that  it  was  he 
wtio  first  preached  the  gospel  in  Kthiopia.  It  is 
sertain  that  Christianity  existed  there  at  an  early 
period,  but  its  introduction,  says  Xeander,  cannot 
»«  traced  to  any  connection  with  his  labors. 

II. 

ETHIO'PIAN  WOMAN  (.TaPS  :  Attie- 
wiWa'  Allhlofns&'i).  Zipporah,  the  wife  of  Moses, 
is  so  described  in  Num.  xii.  1.  She  is  elsewhere 
■aid  to  have  been  the  daughter  of  a  Midianite,  and 
in  consequence  of  this  Kwald  and  others  have  sup- 
posed that  the  allusion  is  to  another  wife  whom 
Moses  married  after  the  death  of  Zipporah. 

W.  A.  W. 

ETHIO'PIANS  (C'lS,  Is.  xx.  4;  Jer.  xlrL 

9;  '♦ttfrD  :  Mdionti-  .Ethiopia,  ,£rA<oyw«).  Prop- 
erly  "  Cush  "  or  "  Ethiopia  "  in  two  passages  (Is. 
ix.  4;  Jer.  xlvi.  9).  Elsewhere  Cushites,"  or 
inhabitant*  of  Ethiopia  (2  Chr.  xii.  3,  x'"\  12  [11], 
13  [12],  xvi.  8,  xxi.  10:  Dan.  xi.  43;  Am.  ix.  7; 
h.  ii.  12  [Acts  viii.  27j).  [Ethiopia.] 

W.  A.  W. 
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ETH'MA  CEsVoU  [Vat.  Oopa:]  Alex.  Noo/ia' 
AVxi),  1  Esdr.  ix.  33:  apparently  a  corruption  of 
Nkiio  in  the  parallel  list  of  E/ra  x.  43. 

ETH'NAN  (ipq^i  yifl,  hire]:  'triord*; 
[Vat.  ityywy;  Conqi.  'E0y<Ly ;]  Alex.  E0yaSt : 
y.thnan),  a  descendant  of  Judah;  one  of  the  sons 
if  I  lelah  the  wife  of  Ashur,  "  the  father  of  Tekoa  " 
(I  <  hr.  iv.  7). 

•ETHNARCH  <2  (or.  xi.  !J).  [Gov- 
kknoi:,  II. I 

ETH'NI  03."!^  [munificttuy.  'A6<wt,  [Vat.] 
Alex.  AOartf-  Athatuu),  a  Gershonite  U-xite,  one 
of  the  forefathers  of  Asaph  the  singer  (1  t.'hr.  vi. 
41,  lleb.  20). 

EUBU'LUS  (ECBovKot  [of  y<«*l  anuutl, 
pnulent]),  a  Christian  at  Itome  mentioned  by  St. 
Paul  (2  Tim.  iv.  21). 

EUER'OETES  (E^py/njj,  a  benefactor: 
PbJemana  Eueryetet),  a  common  suniame  and 
title  of  honor  (cf.  Plato,  tSary.  p.  MM  o,  ami  Stall!.. 
ad  toe.)  in  Greek  states,  conferred  at  Athens  by  a 
public  vote  (I)em.  p.  473),  anil  so  notorious  as'  to 
pass  into  a  proverb  (l.uke  xxii.  2')).  The  title  was 
borne  by  two  of  the  PtoU-mies,  Ptol.  III.,  Euergetes 

.,  n.  c.  217-222,  and  Ptol.  VII..  Kurrgetes  II.. 

.  <\  (170)  14I.-1I7.  The  Euergctes  mentioned 
In  the  prologue  to  IvcclesiasticUH  has  Urn  identifie<l 
with  each  of  these,  according  to  the  diflerent  views 
taken  of  the  history  of  the  Uxik.  [H«x  i.i:si wri- 
cis:  Jkki'8  sox  ok  Siiia*  ii.]  B.  V.  \V. 

EU'MENES  II.  iZv^t  [vtldiywr, 
tind}),  king  of  Peranum,  succeeded  his  father 
Attains  I.,  n.  c.  PJ7.  from  whom  he  innerited  the 
ravor  and  alliance  of  the  Romans.  In  the  war  with 
Antiochus  the  (treat  he  rendered  the  most  important 
to  the  growing  republic;  and  at  the  battL- 


of  Magnesia  (b.  c.  190)  commanded  bis  coatingeel 

in  person  (Just.  xxxi.  8,  3;  A  pp.  Syr.  31).  Aftei 
peace  was  made  (n.  c.  IX.))  he  repaired  to  Rome 
to  claim  the  reward  of  his  loyalty ;  and  the  Senat« 
conferred  on  him  the  provinces  of  Mys'ia,  Lydia,  and 
Ionia  (with  some  exceptions),  Phrygia,  Eycaonia, 
and  the  Thracian  Chersonese  (App.  Syr.  44;  Poly) 
xxii.  7;  Ijv.  xxxviii.  30).  His  influciice  at  Rome 
continued  uninterrupted  till  the  war  with  Perseus, 
with  whom  he  is  said  to  have  entertained  treason- 
able correspondence  (l.iv.  xxiv.  24,  23);  and  alter 
the  defeat  of  Perseus  (».  c.  107)  he  was  looked 
ujM.n  with  suspicion  which  he  vainly  endeavored  tc 
remove.  The  exact  date  of  his  death  is  not  men- 
tioned, but  it  must  have  taken  place  in  n.  c.  131). 

The  large  accession  of  territory  which  was 
granted  to  Eumenes  from  the  fonner  dominions  of 
Antiochus  is  mentioued  1  Mace.  viii.  8,  but  the 
present  reading  of  the  Creek  and  I-atin  texts  oilers 
insuperable  diltk-ulties.  14  The  Romans  gave  him,'* 
it  is  said,  the  country  of  liulii  awl  Mvlia,  and 
l.vdia  and  [art*  of  his  (Antiochus)  fairest  countries 
i oirin  rvy  koAa.  \u>pwv  auro  0)-"  Various  con- 
jeetures  have  I  ecu  proposed  to  remove  these  obvi- 
ous errors;  but  though  it  may  he  reasonably  allowed 
that  Mynii  may  have  stood  originally  for  Media 

for  Michmlit),  it  is  not  equally  easy 

to  explain  the  origin  of  xwpav  tV  Tidn/cV-  It  is 
barely  |M>*sible  that  T^SiK^y  may  have  been  su)>- 
stitnt<tl  for  '\avKK-hv  after  Mutiny  was  already 
estiblishefl  in  the  text.  Oilier  explanations  are 
u'iveii  by  (iriniin,  Kxrij.  II nulb.  ad  loc. :  Werns- 
<l«>rf,  I h  tide  Libr.  Mace.  p.  30ff.;but  they  hav« 
little  pbusibility.  11.  V.  "\V. 

EU'NATAN  CEyyariyl  Alex.  ZKyaBay : 
f-'.nn  if/'iHj),  1  Ksdr.  viii.  44.  [Kl.nathax.J 

*  This  fonn  of  the  name  in  the  A.  V.  may  lie 
a  mere  misprint  for  Iv.natan,  the  reading  of  the 
Genevan  version  and  the  Rishops'  Rible.  A. 

EUNICE  (Euy'tKt,  [hap/uly  rietoriou*]), 
mother  of  Timotheus,  2  Tim.  i.  3;  there  sjwken 
of  as  |>osse*sing  unfeignol  faith;  and  descrilwd  in 
Acts  xvi.  1,  as  a  yuyi]  'lovSai'a  wkxt^.      H.  A. 

EUNUCH  (D^9: 
tp  tdo;  variously  rendered  in  the  A.  V.  "eunuch," 
"  orlicer,"  an<l  '•chamberLiin,"  apparently  as  though 
the  word  intendt*!  a  class  of  attendants  who  were 
not  :d ways  mutilated ).'«    The  original  Hebrew  word 


(root  Arab. 


fiesen.  t.  r.)  clearly  implies  the  incapacity  which 
mutilation  involves,  and  perhaps  includes  tdl  the 
classes  mentioned  in  Matt.  xix.  12,  not  signifying, 
as  the  Greek  tvyovxot,  an  otlice  merely.  The  law, 
I>eut.  xxiii.  1  (comp.  Ijcv.  xxii.  24),  is  repugna  w 
to  thus  treating  any  Israelite;  and  Samuel,  when 
describing  the  arbitrary  power  of  the  future  king 
(1  Sam.  viii.  l.j,  marg  ).  mentions  "  his  eunuchs," 
but  does  not  s;iy  that  he  would  make  ■*  their  sons'' 
such.  This,  if  we  compare  2  K.  xt.  18;  Is.  xxxix 
possibly  im|Jies  that  these  |iersons  would  I* 
foreigners.  It  was  a  Irarbarous  custom  of  the  Mast 
thus  to  treat  captives  (Herod,  iii.  49,  vi.  32),  not 
only  of  tender  age  (w  hen  a  non-development  of 
lieard,  and  feminine  mould  of  limbs  and  modulation 
of  voice  ensues),  but,  it  should  seem,  when  past 
puliertv,  wnich  there  occurs  at  an  early  age.  Phys- 
iological considerations  lead  to  the  supposition  thai 


u  So  U'hUtOD,  Joseph.  Ant.  x.  10,  |  2,  aMm 
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in  the  latter  ewe  a  remnant  of  animal  feeling  is 
left;  which  may  explain  Eeclus.  xx.  4,  xxx.  20 
(comp.  Juv.  vi.  3ti«i,  ajid  Mart.  vi.  67 :  Philostr. 
ApolL  Ty<w.  i.  37;  Ter.  h'.un.  iv.  3,  24),  where  a 
•exual  function,  though  fruitless,  is  implied.  Bus- 
hequius  {t'p-  iii-  122,  Ox.  10GO)  seems  to  ascribe 
the  al>sence  or  presence  of  this  to  the  total  or  par- 
tial character  of  the  mutilation ;  but  modern  surgery 
would  rather  assign  the  earlier  or  Liter  period  of 
the  operation  as  the  real  explanation.  It  is  total 
among  modern  Turks  (Toumcfort,  ii.  8,  9,  10,  cd. 
Par.  1717.  Unlks  a  Ji<ur  <lt  rtntre);  a  precaution 
arising  from  mixed  ignorance  and  jealousy.  'I"he 
"officer"  Potiphar  (Gen.  xxxvii.  3ti,  xxxix.  l,marg. 
"eunuch")  was  an  Egyptian,  was  married,  and 
was  the  "captain  of  the  guanl;  "  and  in  the  As- 
syrian monuments  an  eunuch  often  appears,  some- 
times armed,  and  in  a  warlike  capacity,  or  as  a 
scribe,  noting  the  numlicr  of  heads  and  amount  of 
Spoil,  as  receiving  the  prisoners,  and  even  as  offici- 
ating in  religious  ceremonies  (Layard,  Xintreh,  ii. 
J24-G,  334).  A  bloated  beardless  face  and  double 
chin  is  there  their  conventional  type.  Chardin 
(Voytytg  fit  Ftrse,  ii.  283,  ed.  Amsterd.  1711) 
speaks  of  eunuchs  having  a  harem  of  their  own.  If 
Potiphar  had  become  such  by  operation  for  disease, 
by  accident,  or  even  by  malice,  bucIi  a  marriage 
seems,  therefore,  according  to  Eastern  notions,  sup- 
poaable.a  (See  G  rot  i  us  on  Detit.  xxiii.  1;  comp. 
Durekhardt,  Trac.  in  Arab.  i.  290.)  Xor  is  it 
wholly  repugnant  to  that  barbarous  social  standard 
to  think  that  the  prospect  of  rank,  honor,  and  royal 
confidence,  might  even  induce  parents  to  thus  treat 
their  children  at  a  Liter  age,  if  they  showed  an 
aptness  for  such  preferment.  The  characteristics 
as  regards  beard,  voice,  Ac,  might  then  perhaps 
be  modified,  or  might  gradually  follow.  The  Poti- 
pherah  of  Gen.  xli.  50,  whose  daughter  Joseph 
married,  was  "priest  of  On,"  and  no  doubt  a  dif- 
ferent person. 

The  origination  of  the  practice  is  ascribed  to 
Semiramis  (Amui.  Marcell.  xiv.  G),  and  is  no  doubt 
as  early,  or  nearly  so,  as  eastern  despotism  itself. 
Their  incapacity,  as  in  the  case  of  mutes,  is  the 
ground  of  reliance  u|>on  them  (Clarke's  Trarels, 
port  ii.  §  1,  13;  llusl>eq.  Kp.  i.  33).  Py  reason 
Of  the  mysterious  distance  at  which  the  sovereign 
sought  to  keep  his  subjects  (Herod,  i.  99,  comp. 
Esth.  iv.  1 1 ),  ami  of  the  malignant  jealousy  fostered 
by  the  debased  reLition  of  the  sexes,  such  wretches, 
detached  from  social  interests  and  hojjes  of  issue 
(especially  when,  as  commonly,  and  as  amongst  the 
Jews,  foreigners),  the  natural  slaves  of  either  sex 
(Esth.  iv.  5),  and  having  no  prospect  in  rebellion 
save  the  change  of  masters,  were  the  fittest  props 
of  a  government  resting  on  a  servile  relation,  the 
most  complete  ipyava  tpfyvx*  °f  its  despotism  or 
its  lust,  the  surest  (but  see  Esth.  ii.  21)  guardians 
(Xenopb.  Cyrop.  vii.  5,  §  15;  Herod,  viii.  105)  of 
the  monarch's  person,  and  the  sole  confidential 
Witnesses  of  his  unguarded  or  undignified  moments. 


«  The  Jewish  tradition  is  that  Joseph  was  made  a 
•unuch  on  his  first  introduction  to  Egypt;  and  jet 
the  ae-usatinn  of  IHrtipliar's  wife,  his  marriage  and 
tho  birtb  ot  bis  children,  are  related  subsequently 
without  any  explanation.  See  Targuiu  lSeudojon. 
on  Gen.  xxxix.  1,  xli  50,  and  the  details  given  at 
txxix.  12. 

6  Wilkinson  (Ane.  Ecypt,  ii.  61)  denies  the  us*  of 
•much*  in  Egypt.    lI.ro.Utus,  indeed  (ii.  92),  con- 
as  regai  Is  Egyptian  monogamy  ; 
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Hence  they  have  in  all  ages  frequently  risen  to  higi 

offices  of  trust.  Thus  the  "chief"''  of  the  cup- 
bearers and  of  the  cooks  of  Pharaoh  were  eunuchs, 
as  being  near  his  person,  though  their  inferioi 
agents  need  not  have  been  so  (Gen.  xl.  1 ).  Tb« 
complete  assimilation  of  the  kingdom  of  Israel,  and 
latterly  of  Judah,  to  the  neighboring  models  of 
despotism,  is  traceable  in  the  rank  and  prominence 
of  eunuchs  (2  K.  viii.  G,  ix.  32,  xxiii.  11.  xxv.  19; 
Is.  Ivi.  3,  4;  Jer.  xxix.  2,  xxxiv.  19,  xxxviii.  7,  xli. 

10,  Iii.  25).  They  mostly  appear  in  one  of  two 
relations,  either  military  as  "set  over  the  men  of 
war,"  greater  trustworthiness  possibly  countcrl>al- 
ancing  inferior  courage  and  military  vigor,  or  as- 
sociated, as  we  mostly  recognize  them,  with  women 
and  children.  We  find  the  Assyrian  Pah-Saris,  or 
chief  eunuch  (2  K.  xviii.  17),  employed  together 
with  other  high  officials  as  ambassador.  Similarly, 
in  the  details  of  the  travels  of  an  embassy  sent  by 
tho  Duke  of  HoLsteiu  (p.  13G),  we  find  a  eunuch 
mentioned  as  sent  on  occasion  of  a  state-marriage 
to  negotiate,  and  of  another  (p.  273)  who  was  the 
Mehtter,  or  chamberlain  of  Shah  Ablias,  who  was 
always  near  his  person,  and  had  his  ear  (comp. 
Chardin,  iii.  37),  and  of  another,  originally  a 
Georgian  prisoner,  who  officiated  as  supreme  judge. 
Fryer  (Trarth  in  Imlia  and  Ptrsi'i,  1698)  and 
Chardiu  (ii.  283)  describe  them  as  being  the  baa* 
and  ready  tools  of  licentiousness,  as  tyrannical  in 
humor,  and  pertinacious  in  the  authority  which 
they  exercise;  Clarke  (Tract U  in  t.urvpr,  £c~,  part 

11.  §  1,  p.  22),  as  eluded  and  ridiculed  by  those 
whom  it  is  their  oflice  to  guard.  A  great  number 
of  them  accompany  the  Shah  and  his  ladies  when 
hunting,  and  no  one  is  allowed,  on  pain  of  denth, 
to  come  within  two  leagues  of  the  field,  unless  tho 
king  sends  an  eunuch  for  him.  So  eunuchs  run 
before  the  closed  and  tabs  of  the  sultanas  when 
abroad,  crying  out  to  all  to  keep  at  a  distance 
This  illustrates  Esth.  i.  10,  12.  15,  10.  ii.  3.  b,  14 
The  moral  tendency  of  this  sad  condition  is  weL 
known  to  l»e  the  repression  of  courage,  gentleness 
shame,  and  remorse,  the  development  of  malice,  and 
often  of  melancholy,  and  a  disposition  to  suicide 
The  favorable  description  of  them  in  Xenophon 
(/.  c.)  is  overcharged,  or  at  least  is  not  confirmed 
by  modem  observation.  They  are  not  more  liable 
to  disease  than  others,  unless  of  such  as  often  fol- 
lows the  foul  vices  of  which  they  are  the  tools. 
The  operation  itself,  especially  in  infancy,  is  not 
more  dangerous  than  an  ordinary  amputation. 
Chardin  (ii.  285)  says  that  only  one  in  four  sur- 
vives; and  Clot  Hey,  chief  physician  of  the  Pasha, 
states  that  two  thirds  die.  llurckhardt,  therefore 
(.\ub.  p.  329),  is  mistaken,  when  he  says  that  the 
operation  is  only  fatal  in  about  two  out  of  a  hundred 


It  is  probable  that  Daniel  and  his  companions 
were  thus  treated,  in  fulfillment  of  2  K.  xx.  17,  18; 
Is.  xxxix.  7;  comp.  Dan.  i.  3,  7.  The  court  of 
Herod  of  course  had  its  eunuchs  (Joseph.  Ar>t.  xvi. 


but  if  this  as  a  rule  applied  to  the  kings,  they  two 
at  any  rate  to  have  allowed  theniAelve*  roncuMnea 
(ih.  181).  From  the  general  bean]  less  character  ot 
Egyptian  head.*  it  is  not  eitsy  to  pronrunce  whetl  mi 
any  eunuchs  appear  in  the  sculpture*  or  not. 

c  2  Chr.  xxviii.  1,    i*  remarkable  aj 
eunuchs  to  the  period  of  Ikivid.  nor  can  it  be 
tlwt  Solomou's  pohgnmy  made  them  a  neeeswary 
•eo  lien  re  ;  but  in  the  state  they  do  not  seem  to 
played  an  importaut  part  at  this  period. 
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t.  §  1,  xt.  7,  §  4),  as  had  also  that  of  Queen 
Candace  (Act*  viii.  27;.  Michaelis  (ii.  180)  regard* 
them  as  tbe  proper  consequence  of  the  gross  polyg- 
amy of  the  East,  although  his  further  remark  that 
they  tend  to  lialance  the  sexual  disp<*.*ity  which 
such  monopoly  of  women  causes  is  less  just,  since 
the  countries  deq>oiled  of  their  women  for  the  one 
purpose  are  not  commonly  those  which  furnish 
male  children  for  the  other. 

In  the  three  classes  mentioned  in  Matt.  xix.  1*2 
the  first  is  to  he  ranked  with  other  examples  of 
defective  organization,  the  last,  if  taken  literally,  as 
it  is  said  to  have  heen  personally  exemplified  in 
Origen  (Euseb.  AW*/.  Ilttl.  vi.  8),  is  sn  instance 
of  human  ways  and  means  of  ascetic  devotiou  being 
valued  by  the  Jews  above  revealed  precept  (see 
//or.  IM.  i.  But  a  figurative 

turoDxo*  («™P-  *  Cor,  v»*      34)  U  also 


In  the  A.  V.  of  Esther  the  word  "  chamberlain  " 
(oarg.  "euuuch")  is  the  constant  rendering  of 

D^~0  *  and  as  the  word  also  occurs  in  Acts  xii. 

•  T 

30  and  Kom.  xvi.  23,  where  the  original  expressions 
are  very  different,  so  mi  caution  is  required.  In 
Act*  xii.  2d  rbv  iwl  tov  koitwvos  rod  QcuriKtas 
may  mean  a  "  chamlterlain  "  merely.  Such  were 
persons  of  public  influence,  as  we  learn  from  a 
Greek  inscription,  preserved  in  Wal pole's  Turkey 
(ii.  530),  in  honor  of  P.  .Elius  Alcibiades,  "cham- 
berlain of  the  emperor"  {iwl  Koiruvot  2«/9.>.  the 
epithets  in  which  exactly  suggest  the  kind  of 
patronage  expressed.  In  Kom.  xvi.  2J  the  word 
iTtTpowot  is  the  one  commonly  rendered  ••steward" 
(e.  ij.  Matt.  xx.  8;  Luke  viii.  3),  and  means  the 
one  to  whom  the  care  of  the  city  was  committed. 
For  further  information,  Salden,  Otia  ThtoL  Ue 
Kunuchit  [and  Winer  s  ll&Uw.  art.  VertchnitUn*], 
may  be  consulted.  H.  II. 

•  EUNUCH,  ETHIOPIAN.  [Ethiopia* 
Rush/cm. J 

•  EUODIA.  [Elodias.] 

EUO'DIAS  (E£w5/a  [Staph.,  frttffrant;  Zvo- 
titL,  Elz.  Gricsb.  Lichm.  Tisch.,  with  all  tbe  uncial 
MSS., protp* rvut\\,  a  christian  woman  at  I'hilippi 
(Phil.  iv.  2).  The  name,  however,  is  correctly 
Euodia  [an  in  the  Genevan  vers.],  that  being  the 
uonjinative  case  of  Eo«8»av.  The  two  persons 
whom  St.  Paul  there  wishes  to  bring  into  accord- 
ance are  both  women,  referred  to  in  the  following 
verse  by  aureus  and  olrivts-  H.  A. 

•  The  A.  V.  in  Phil.  iv.  3  does  not  bring  out 
this  relation  of  ai/rcus  to  the  previous  names.  In- 
stead of  "  help  those  women  which  laliored,"  Ac., 
the  rendering  should  l»e  "help  them,"  i.  t.  the 
women  before  mentioned,  ••  which  labored,"  tic. 
Tbe  conjecture  that  Euodia  may  have  taken  the 
name  (note  the  meaning)  on  becoming  a  Christian, 
cannot  be  proved  or  disproved.  Most  of  those  who 
-•ecognizc  an  order  of  deaconesses  in  the  primitive 
church,  think  that  Euodia  belonged  to  that  order. 
fDKACOXESa  ]  II. 

EUPHRATES  (."H?  :  E^oVt-j:  Kuphrn- 
c)  is  probably  a  wonl  of  Aryan  origin,  the  initial 
uement  being  'u,  which  is  in  Sanscrit  su,  in  /end 
tat,  and  in  Greek  «3;  and  the  second  element  being 
fro,  the  particle  of  abundance.  The  Euphrates  is 
thus  "  the  good  and  abounding  river."  It  is  not 
mprobable  that  in  common  parlance  the  name  was 
Don  shortened  to  its  in  xleru  form  of  Frdi%  which 
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is  almost  exactly  what  the  Hebrew  "iteration  ex- 
presses.   But  it  is  most  frequently  denoted  in  the 

Bible  by  the  term  "VT3H,  han-ndJu'w,  i.  e-  "the 
river,"  the  river  of  Asia,  in  grand  contrast  to  tbe 
short-lived  torrents  of  Palestine.  (For  a  list  of  the 
occurrences  of  this  term,  see  Stanley,  <S'.  if  P.  A  pp. 
§  34). 

The  Euphrates  is  the  largest,  the  longest,  and 
by  far  the  most  important  of  the  rivers  of  western 
Asia.  It  rises  from  two  chief  sources  in  the  Ar- 
menian mountains,  one  of  them  at  LkmUi,  25  mi  lei 
X.  E.  of  Erzeroum,  and  little  more  than  n  degree 
from  the  Black  Sea;  the  other  on  the  northern 
slope  of  the  mountain  range  called  Al  i-  J  oyfi,  near 
the  village  of  li'ty  uiin,  ami  not  far  from  Mount 
Ararat.  The  former,  or  Xorthern  Euphrates,  has 
the  name  Prut  from  the  first,  but  is  known  also  aj 
the  Kuni-Su  (Black  Kiver ) ;  the  latter,  or  Southern 
Euphrates,  is  not  called  the  Fral  but  the  Murad 
Choi,  yet  it  is  in  reality  the  main  river.  Both 
branches  flow  at  first  towards  the  west  or  eouth- 
west,  passing  through  the  wildest  mountain-dis- 
tricts of  Armenia;  they  meet  at  Ktbbnn-Matlen, 
nearly  in  long.  30°  E.  from  Greenwich,  having  run 
respectively  400  and  270  miles.  Here  the  stream 
j  formed  by  their  combined  waters  is  120  yards  wide, 
rapid,  and  very  deep;  it  now  Hows  nearly  south- 
ward, but  in  a  tortuous  course,  forcing  a  way 
through  the  ranges  of  Taurus  and  Ami- Taurus, 
and  still  seeming  as  if  it  would  empty  itself  into 
the  Mediterranean;  but  prevented  from  so  doing 
by  the  longitudinal  ranges  of  Amanus  and  Leba- 
non, which  here  run  parallel  to  the  Syrian  coast, 
and  at  no  great  distance  from  it;  tlie  liver  at  last 
desists  from  its  endeavor,  and  in  about  lat  30° 
|  turns  towards  the  southeast,  and  proceeds  in  thi» 
direction  for  above  10  H)  miles  to  its  embouchure  in 
the  Persian  Gulf.  The  last  part  of  its  course,  from 
Hit  downwards,  is  through  a  low,  flat,  and  alluvial 
plain,  over  which  it  has  a  tendency  to  spread  and 
stagnate;  above  //</,  ami  from  thence  to  SunuUnt 
(SamosaU),  the  country  along  its  Innks  is  for  Un- 
meet part  ojten  but  hilly;  north  of  Sunn-Uit,  the 
stream  runs  in  a  narrow  valley  among  high  mount- 
ains, and  is  interrupted  by  numerous  rapids.  The 
entire  course  is  calculated  at  1780  miles,  nearly 
050  more  than  that  of  the  Tigris,  and  only  200 
short  of  that  of  the  Indus;  and  of  this  distance 
more  than  two  thirds  (1200  miles)  is  navigable  for 
boats,  and  even,  as  the  expedition  of  Col.  t  'hesney 
proved,  for  small  steamers.  The  width  of  the  river 
is  greatest  at  the  distance  of  700  or  800  miles  from 
its  mouth  — that  is  to  say,  from  its  junction  with 
the  Klutbuntr  to  the  village  of  Wenii.  It  there 
averages  400  yards,  while  lower  down,  from  Wcrdi 
to  Jsunluin,  it  continually  decreases,  until  at  ih# 
Lvst  named  place  its  width  is  not  more  than  120 
yards,  its  depth  having  at  the  same  time  dimin  • 
ished  from  an  average  of  18  to  one  of  12  feel 
The  causes  of  this  singular  phenomenon  are  the 
entire  lack  of  tributaries  below  tbe  Kh  'bour,  and 
the  employment  of  the  water  in  irrigation.  Tbe 
river  has  also  in  this  part  of  its  course  the  tendency 
already  noted,  to  run  off  and  waste  itself  in  vast 
marshes,  which  every  year  more  and  more  cover 
the  alluvial  tract  west  and  south  of  the  stream, 
j  From  this  cause  its  lower  course  is  continually 
•  varying,  and  it  is  doub«-d  whether  at  present,  ex- 
[  cept  in  the  season  of  the  inundation,  any  portion 
of  the  Euphrates  water  is  poured  into  tbe  Shat-aL 
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The  annual  inundation  of  the  Euphrates  is  caused 
oy  the  melting  of  the  snows  in  the  Armenian  high- 
lands. It  occurs  in  the  month  of  May.  The  rise 
of  the  Tigris  is  earlier,  since  it  drains  the  southern 
flank  of  the  great  Armenian  chain.  The  Tigris 
scarcely  ever  overflows  [Hii>i»i.ki;i.J,  but  the  Eu- 
phrates inundates  large  tracts  on  both  sides  of  its 
course  from  Hit  downwards.  The  great  hydraulic 
worlds  ascribed  to  Nebuchadnezzar  (Ahyden.  Fr.  8) 
had  for  their  great  object  to  control  the  inundation 
by  turning  the  waters  through  sluices  into  canals 
prepared  for  them,  and  distributing  them  in  chan- 
nels over  a  wide  extent  of  country. 

The  Euphrates  has  tit  all  times  l»cen  of  im- 
portance as  furnishing  a  line  of  traffic  between  the 
East  and  the  West.  Herodotus  speaks  of  |iersonB, 
proliably  merchants,  Using  it  regularly  on  their 
passage  from  the  Mediterranean  to  Babylon  (Herod, 
i.  18o).  He  aLso  dcscriltes  the  l»oats  which  were  in 
use  upon  the  stream  (i.  l'.»4)  —  and  mentions  tliat 
their  principal  freight  was  wine,  which  he  seems  to 
have  thought  was  furnished  by  Armenia.  It  was, 
however,  more  probably  Syrian,  as  Armenia  is  too 
cold  for  the  vine,  Boats  such  as  he  describes,  of 
wicker  work,  and  coated  with  bitumen,  or  some- 
times covered  with  skins,  still  aUmnd  on  the  river. 
Alexander  ap|<ears  to  have  brought  to  Babylon  by 
the  Euphrates  mute  vessels  of  some  considerable 
size,  which  he  had  had  made  in  ( 'yprus  and  Phoe- 
nicia. They  were  so  constructed  that  they  could 
take  to  pieces,  and  were  thus  carried  piecemeal  to 
Thapsacus,  where  they  were  put  together  and 
Launched  (Aristohul.  ap.  St  rah.  xvi.  1,  §  11).  The 
disadvantage  of  the  route  was  the  difficulty  of  con- 
veying return  cargoes  against  the  current.  Accord- 
ing to  Herodotus  the  boats  which  descended  the 
river  were  broken  to  pieces  and  sold  at  Babylon, 
and  the  owners  returned  on  foot  to  Armenia,  tak- 
ing with  them  only  the  skins  (i.  l!)4).  Aristobulus 
however  related  (ap.  Strab.  xvi.  3,  §  3)  that  the 
Gerrhaxuis  ascerded  the  river  in  their  rafts  not 
only  to  Babylon,  but  to  Thapsacus,  whence  they 
carried  their  wares  on  foot  in  all  directions.  The 
■pices  and  other  products  of  Arabia  formed  their 
principal  merchandise.  On  the  whole  there  are 
sufficient  grounds  for  l»elieving  that  throughout 
the  Babylonian  and  Persian  periods  this  route  was 
made  use  of  by  the  merchants  of  various  nations, 
and  that  by  it  the  East  and  West  continually  inter- 
changed their  most  important  products.  (See 
Ijiyard's  XintVf.li  awl  liahylon,  pp.  536-37). 

The  Euphrates  is  first  mentioned  in  Scripture  as 
one  of  the  four  rivers  of  Eden  (Gen.  ii.  14).  Its 
ity  is  there  sufficiently  indicated  by  the  ab- 
of  any  explanatory  phrase,  such  as  accom- 
panies the  names  of  the  other  streams.  We  next 
hear  of  it  in  the  covenant  made  with  Abraham 
(Gen.  xv.  18),  where  the  whole  country  from  "  the 
great  river,  the  river  Euphrates"  to  the  river  of 
Egyj  t  is  promised  to  the  chosen  race.  In  Deuter- 
momy  and  .Joshua  we  find  that  this  promise  was 
jorhe  in  mind  at  the  time  of  the  settlement  in 
i'anaan  (Dent.  i.  7,  xi.  24;  Josh.  i.  4);  and  from 
an  important  passage  in  the  first  book  of  Chroni- 
cles it  appears  that  the  tril»e  of  RcuIkui  did  act- 
ually extend  itself  to  the  Euphrates  in  the  times 
anterior  to  Saul  (1  t'hr.  v.  !»).  Here  they  came 
In  contact  with  the  Hagariles,  who  appear  upon 
the  middle  Euphrates  in  the  Assyrian  inscriptions 
of  the  Liter  empire.  It  i«  David,  however,  who 
ne-rs  for  the  first  tints  to  have  enteral  on  the  full 
■\Joytuent  of  the  premise,  by  the  victories  which 
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he  gained  over  lladadezer,  king  of  Zobah,  and  hit 
allies,  the  Syrians  of  Damascus  (2  Sam.  viii.  3-8 
1  Clir.  xviii.  3).  The  object  of  his  expedition  wai 
"  to  recover  his  border,"  and  "to  stablish  his  do- 
minion by  the  river  Euphrates;  "  and  in  this  object 
he  appears  to  have  been  altogether  successful :  In 
soiuuch  that  Solomon,  his  son,  who  was  not  a  man 
of  war.  but  oidy  inherited  his  father's  dominions, 
is  said  to  have  "  reigned  over  all  kingdoms  from 
the  river  (i.  e.  the  Euphrates)  unto  the  land  of  the 
Philistines  and  unto  the  border  of  Egypt"  (1  K- 
iv.  21;  compare  2  Clir.  ix.  20).  Thus  during  the 
reigns  of  David  and  Solomon  the  dominion  of 
Israel  actually  attained  to  the  full  extent  both  ways 
of  the  original  promise,  the  Euphrates  forming  the 
boundary  of  their  empire  to  the  northeast,  and  the 
river  of  Egypt  (tm-rens  ^Cyypti)  to  the  southwest. 
This  wide-spread  dominion  was  lost  upon  the  ciis- 
ruption  of  the  empire  under  Kehoboam;  and  no 
more  is  heard  in  Scripture  of  the  Euphrates  until 
the  expedition  of  Necho  against  the  Babylonians 
in  the  reign  of  Josiah.  The  "  Great  River  "  bad 
meanwhile  served  for  some  time  as  a  boundary  t* 
tween  Assyria  and  the  country  of  the  Hittitcs  (see 
AssYitia),  but  had  been  repeatedly  crossed  by  the 
armies  of  the  Ninevite  kings,  who  gradually  estab- 
lished their  sway  over  the  countries  upon  its  right 
bank.  The  crossing  of  the  river  was  always  diffi- 
cult ;  and  at  the  point  where  certain  natural  facili- 
ties fixed  the  ordinary  passage,  the  strong  fort  of 
Careheniish  had  been  budt,  probably  in  very  eaily 
times,  to  command  the  position.  [<  akc  iikmimi. j 
Hence,  when  Necho  determined  to  attempt  the  per- 
manent conquest  of  Syria,  his  march  was  directed 
upon  "  Careheniish  by  Euphrates  "  (2  Chr.  xxxv. 
20),  which  he  captured  and  held,  thus  extending 
the  dominion  of  Euypt  to  the  Euphrates,  and  re- 
newing the  old  glories  of  the  Ramesside  kings.  11  ii 
triumph,  however,  was  short-lived.  Three  yeurs 
afterwards  the  Babylonians  —  who  had  inherited 
the  Assyrian  dominion  in  these  parts  —  made  an 
exjiedition  under  Nebuchadnezzar  against  Necho 
defeated  his  army,  "  which  was  by  the  river  Eu- 
phrates in  Carchenmh  "  (Jer.  xlvi.  2),  and  recov- 
ered all  Syria  and  Palestine.  Then  "  the  king  of 
Egypt  came  no  more  out  of  his  land,  for  the  king 
of  'Babylon  had  taken  from  the  river  of  Egypt  unto 
the  river  Euphrates  all  that  pertained  to  the  king 
of  Egypt  "  (2  K.  xxiv.  7). 

These  arc  the  chief  events  which  Scripture  dis- 
tinctly connects  with  the  "Great  River."  It  is 
prolKibly  included  among  the  "  rivers  of  Babylon." 
by  the  side  of  which  the  Jewish  captives  "  remem- 
bered Zion  "  and  "wept"  (Ps.  exxxvii.  1);  and  no 
doubt  is  glanced  at  in  the  threats  of  Jeremiah 
against  the  (  haldaan  "waters"  and  "fprings." 
upon  which  there  is  to  1*  a  "  drought,"  that  shall 
"dry  them  up"  (Jer.  1.  38;  li.  36).  The  fulfill 
ment  of  these  prophecies  has  been  noticed  undiT 
the  head  of  Ciiam>.ka.  The  river  still  brings 
down  as  much  water  as  of  old,  but  the  pmuo»« 
element  is  wasted  by  the  neglect  of  nmn;  the  vari- 
ous water-courses  along  which  it  **i  in  former 
times  conveyed  are  dry:  the  main  channel  has 
shrunk:  and  the  water  stagnates  in  unwholesome 
marshes. 

It  is  remarkable  that  Scripture  contains  no  cleat 
and  distinct  reference  to  that  striking  occasion 
when,  according  to  profane  historians  (Herod. 
l!tl :  Xen.  Cyrop.  vii.  5),  the  Euphrates  was  turnec 
airuust  its  mistress,  and  used  to  effect  the  ruin  of 
Babylon.    The  brevity  of  Ihuiiel  tv.  JO,  31 )  is  pes 
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laps  sufficient  to  account  fur  bis  silence  on  the 
point;  but  it  might  have  been  expected  from  the 
fullness  of  Jeremiah  (chs.  1.  and  li.)  that  so  remark- 
able a  feature  of  tbe  siege  would  not  have  escajied 
mention.  We  must,  however,  rememlier,  in  the 
first  place,  that  a  clear  prophecy  may  have  been 
purposely  withheld,  in  order  that  the  liaby  Ionian* 
might  not  l*j  put  upon  their  guard.  Ami  secondly, 
we  may  notice,  that  there  does  seem  to  be  at  least 
one  reference  to  the  circumstance,  though  it  is  cov- 
ert, as  it  was  necessary  that  it  should  be.  In 
immediate  conjunction  with  the  passage  which  most 
clearly  declares  the  taking  of  the  city  by  a  surprise 
is  found  an  expression,  which  reads  very  obscurely 
iu  our  version  —  "  the  passages  are  stop'ped  "  (Jcr. 

li.  32).  Here  the  Hebrew  term  used  i/Tn^??) 
applies  most  properly  to  "  fords  or  ferries  over  riv- 
ers" (eomp.  Judg.  iii.  28);  and  tbe  whole  passage 
may  best  l>e  translated,  ••  tlie  terries  are  seized  "  or 
"occupied;"  which  agrees  very  well  with  the  en- 
trance of  the  Persians  by  the  river,  and  with  the 
ordinary  mode  of  transit  in  the  place,  where  there 
was  but  one  bridge  <  Herod,  i.  ISO). 

(See,  for  a  geuer.U  account  of  the  Euphrates, 
Col.  Cliesney's  I  it/tfir  itts  fcx/mlitiiin,  vol.  i. ;  and 
for  the  lower  course  of  the  stream,  coinjare  Ixtftus's 
ChalLn  and  SiLuim.  See  also  IJawlinson'a  Ih- 
ro>h>tn*,\<A.  i.  Essay  ix.,  and  I /vyard'9 -V/fit  r< /«  and 
li  tbylon,  chs.  xxi.  and  xxii.)  G.  K. 

EQ  POL' EMUS  (z',r6\*ftot  [>**/ 1*  iwr] ), 
tlie  "son  of  John,  the  son  of  A  ecus "  ('A«*wt; 
cf.  Neb.  iii.  4,  21.  Ac),  one  of  the  envoys  sent  to 
liome  by  Judas  Maccabieu*.  eir.  it.  ('.  ltil  (1  Mace, 
viii.  17;  2  Mace.  iv.  11;  Joseph.  Ant.  xii.  10,  §  li). 
He  has  been  identified  with  the  historian  of  the 
nine  name  (Euseb.  I'nrp.  I.e.  ix.  17  «'.);  but  it  is 
by  no  means  clear  that  the  historian  was  of  Jewish 
descent  (Joseph,  r.  Ajiinn.  i.  23;  yet  cf.  Hieron. 
de  17,-.  lihutr.  38).  11.  F.  W. 

BUROC'LYDOX  (E&poKArtw  [Eachtn. 
Treg.,  with  A  It*  Sin.,  EupaKvAwv  :  Luro- 
a>]uil>)),  the  name  given  (Acts  xxvii.  U)  to  the 
gale  of  wind,  which  oil*  the  south  coast  of  Crete 
seized  the  ship  in  which  St.  l'aul  was  ultimately 
wrecked  on  the  coast  of  Malta.  The  circumstances 
of  this  gale  are  descri!>ed  with  much  p:U"ticularity ; 
and  they  admit  of  abundant  illustration  from  the 
experience  of  modern  seamen  in  tlie  Ix-vant.  In 
the  first  place  it  came  down  from  the  island  (k<it' 
xvTTjt)."  and  therefore  must  have  Mown,  more  or 
as,  from  the  northward,  since  tlie  ship  was  sailing 
Jong  the  south  coast,  not  f  ir  from  Mount  Ida,  and 
•n  the  way  from  Fair  Havkns  toward  I'ikknk  k. 
&o  Captain  Spratt,  11  N'.,  alter  leaving  Fair  Ha- 
vens with  a  light  southerly  wind,  fell  in  with  "  a 
strong  northerly  breeze,  blowing  direct  from  Mount 
Ida  "  (Smith,  I  <»yi»/e  awl  tHiijiia  tck  if  St.  l'aul, 
18.V1.  pp.  'J7,  21.j  [p.  101,  wl.  of  IS;.";]).  Next, 
the  wind  Ls  described  as  l*iug  like  a  typhoon  or 
whirlwind  t  Tu<p<isyii(6s,  A.  V.  "tempestuous"); 
and  the  same  authority  s|»caks  of  such  gales  iu  the 
levant  as  being  generally  "  aecoin]ianied  hy  terrific 
gust*  ami  squalls  from  those  high  mountains" 
{Life  awl  IpittU*  of  St.  /W,  18.VJ,  ii.  401). 
It  is  also  observable  that  the  change  of  wind  in  the 
voyage  before  us  (xxvii.  13,  14)  U  exactly  what 

I;  for  Captain  J.  S'ewart, 
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R.  N.,  observes,  in  his  remarks  on  the  Archipelago, 
that  '•  it  is  always  site  to  anchor  under  the  lee  of 
an  island  with  a  northerly  wind,  as  it  dies  away 
gradually,  but  it  would  lie  extremely  dangerous 
with  southerly  winds,  as  they  almost  invariably 
shift  to  a  violent  nurthcrh  wind  "  (,1'urdy's  Sailing 
Directory,  pt.  ii.  p.  iii ).  The  long  duration  of  the 
gale  ("  the  fourteenth  night,"  27),  the  overcl-uded 
state  of  the  sky  (»•  neither  sun  nor  stars  apj>earing," 
■JO),  and  even  the  heavy  rain  which  concluded  the 
storm  (rbf  v*t6v,  xxviii.  2:  could  easily  l»e  matched 
with  parallel  instances  in  modeni  times  (see  \'<>y. 
and  S/tijMCrtck,  p.  144;  Lift  and  L/>j>.  p.  412) 
We  have  seen  that  the  wind  was  more  or  less 
northerly.  The  context  gives  us  full  materials  for 
determining  its  direction  with  great  exactitude. 
The  vessel  was  driven  from  the  coast  of  Crete  to 
Clai  ua  (xxvii.  10).  and  apprehension  was  felt 
that  she  would  Is?  driven  into  the  African  Syrtis 
i  ver.  17).  Combining  these  two  circumstances  with 
the  fact  that  she  was  less  titan  half  way  from  Fair 
Havens  to  l'bo  nice  when  the  storm  l>egan  (ver.  14), 
we  come  to  the  conclusion  that  it  came  from  the 
N*.  K.  or  K.  N.  E.  This  is  quite  in  hannony  with 
tlie  natural  sense  of  E.upaxvKuv  {Luronqnilo, 
Vulg.),  which  is  regarded  as  tlie  true  reading  by 
llentley,  and  is  found  in  some  of  the  best  MSS.; 
but  we  are  di*|msed  to  adhere  to  tbe  Received  Text, 
more  c*|ieeially  as  it  is  tlie  more  dithcult  reading, 
and  the  phrase  used  by  St.  Luke  (o  KaXov^tvos 
EvpoK\v&u>t>)  seems  to  point  to  some  peculiar  word 
in  use  among  the  sailors.  Item  Alford  thinks 
that  the  true  name  of  the  wind  was  tvpaxvKwv, 
but  that  the  Creek  sailors,  not  understanding  tlie 
I -itin  termination,  corrupted  the  word  into  tvpoK- 
AuSwv,  and  that  so  St.  Luke  wrote  it.  [Wixns.J 

J.  S.  II. 

EUTYCHUS  IEOtvxos  [fortunatt]),  a 
youth  at  l'roas  (Acts  xx.  '.)),  who  sitting  in  a  win- 
dow, and  having  fallen  asleep  while  St.  l'aul  was 
discoursing  far  into  the  night,  fell  from  the  third 
story,  and  lieing  taken  up  dead,  was  liihaeulously 
restored  to  life  by  tlie  A|«.stlc.  The  plain  state- 
ment, fjpd-n  vtKp6s,  and  tlie  proceeding  of  St.  l'aul 
with  the  body  (cf.  2  K.  iv.  34),  forbid  us  for 
moment  to  entertain  the  view  of  Do  Wette,  Meyer 
and  Olshauscn,  who  supjiose  that  animation  was 
merely  suspended.  H.  A. 

•  In  his  later  editions  (Apitthjeichirhtt,  1854 
and  1801),  Meyer  discards  his  earlier  opinion,  and 
declares  fully  that  Futvchus  was  killed  by  the  f:dl, 
and  hence  was  restored  to  life  by  a  miracle.  We 
may  add  that  the  window,  out  of  which  the  sleeper 
fell,  projected  (according  to  the  side  of  the  house 
where  the  window  was)  either  over  the  street  or 
over  tlie  interior  court;  and  hence,  in  either  case, 
ho  fell  from  "the  third  story  "  ii|ion  the  hard  earth 
or  |iavement  lielow.  The  lamentation  of  those  pres- 
ent {Oopu&fiirdt,  and  see  Mark  v.  38)  shows  that 
they  considered  him  dead,  which  is  also  the  antith- 
esis suggested  by  fevra  in  ver.  12.  H. 

EVANGELIST.    The  constitution  of  the 
Apostolic  Church  included  an  order  or  body  of 
men  known  as  Evangelists.    The  absence  of  any 
detailed  account  of  the  organization  and  practical 
1  working  of  the  church  of  the  first  century  leaves 
,  us  iu  some  uncertainty  as  to  their  functions  and 
|  positions.    The  meaning  of  the  name,  "  the  pub- 
:  lishers  of  glad  tidings,"  seems  common  to  the  work 
of  the  Christian  ministry  generally,  yet  in  Eph.  iv. 
1 11  the  tuay-vt\urral  appear  on  the  one  hand  aflat 
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the  itviarokoi  and  wpotprrrcu;  on  tlie  other  before 
the  Toifitvts  and  SiSdaicaXoi-  Assuming  that  the 
Apostles  here,  whether  limited  to  the  Twelve  or 
not,  are  those  who  were  looked  on  as  the  special 
delegates  a/id  representatives  of  Christ,  and  there- 
fore higher  than  all  others  in  their  authority,  and 
that  the  prophets  were  men  speaking  under  the 
immediate  impulse  of  the  Spirit  words  that  wtre 
mighty  in  their  efforts  on  men's  hearts  and  con- 
sciences, it  would  lollow  that  the  evangelists  had 
a  function  subordinate  to  theirs,  yet  more  conspic- 
uous, and  so  fir  higher,  than  that  of  the  pastors 
who  watched  over  a  church  that  had  i>een  founded, 
and  of  the  teachers  who  carried  on  the  work  of 
ystematic  instruction.  This  passage  accordingly 
would  lead  us  to  think  of  them  as  standing  between 
the  two  other  groups  — sent  forth  as  missionary 
preachers  of  the  tio>|iel  by  the  first,  and  as  such 
preparing  the  way  tor  the  laliors  of  the  second. 
The  same  inference  would  seem  to  follow  the  occur- 
rence of  the  word  as  applied  to  l'hilip  in  Acts  xxi. 
8.  He  had  been  one  of  those  who  had  gone  every 
where,  fiayyfKi(6fttvot  rbv  \6yov  (Acts  viii.  4 J, 
now  in  one  city,  now  in  another  (viii.  40);  but  he 
has  not  the  power  or  authority  of  an  Apostle,  does 
not  s|>eak  as  a  prophet  himself,  though  the  gift  of 
prophecy  belongs  to  his  four  daughters  (xxi.  U), 
exercises  appirently  no  pastoral  superintendence 
over  any  portion  of  the  flock.  The  omission  of 
evangelists  in  the  list  of  1  Cor.  xii.  may  be  ex- 
plained on  the  hypothesis  that  the  nature  of  St. 
Paul's  argument  led  him  there  to  speak  of  the  set- 
tled organization  of  a  given  local  church,  which  of 
course  presupposed  the  work  of  the  missionary 
preacher  as  already  accomplished,  while  the  train 
of  thought  in  Eph.  iv.  11  brought  before  his  mind 
all  who  were  in  any  way  instrumental  in  building 
up  the  church  universal.  It  follows  from  what  has 
been  said  that  the  calling  of  the  evangelist  is  ex- 
pressed by  the  word  KTfpvccrttv  rather  than  Sitia- 
KtWy  or  wcuKUcaAf  <V;  it  is  the  proclamation  of 
the  glad-tidings  to  those  who  have  not  known 
them,  rather  than  the  instruction  and  pastoral  care 
of  those  who  have  believed  and  been  baptized. 
And  this  is  also  what  we  gattier  from  2  Tim.  iv. 
2,  5-  Timotheus  is  "  to  preach  the  word;"  in 
doing  this  he  is  to  fulfill  « the  work  of  an  evangel- 
it."  It  follows  also  that  the  name  denotes  a  vrurk 
rather  than  an  on/tr.  The  evangelist  might  or 
might  not  l»  a  bishop-elder  or  a  deacon.  The 
Apostles,  so  far  as  they  evangelized  (Act 
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I  ignorant  of  the  faith."  The  last  clacae  of  this 
j  description  indicates  a  change  in  the  work,  which 


s  via.  2. 


xiv.  7;  1  Cor.  i.  17),  might  claim  the  title,  though 
there  were  many  evangelists  who  were  not  Apos- 
tles. The  brother,  "  whose  praise  was  in  the  gos- 
pel "  (2  Cor.  viii.  18),  may  be  looked  on  as  one  of 
St.  Paul's  companions  in  the  work,  and  known 
probably  by  the  same  name.  In  this,  as  in  other 
points  connected  with  the  organization  of  the 
church  in  the  Apostolic  age,  but  little  information 
is  to  bo  gained  from  later  writers.  The  name  was 
no  longer  explained  by  the  presence  of  those  to 
whom  it  had  been  g[iecially  applied,  and  came  to 
be  variously  interpreted.  Theoderet  (on  Eph.  iv. 
11)  describes  the  evangelists  (as  they  have  lweu 
described  alwve)  as  travelling  missionaries.  Cliry- 
KMtom,  as  men  who  preached  the  gospel  ^  wtpitov- 
T«r  wcotoxow-  The  account  given  by  Eusebius 
(//.  A",  iii.  37),  though  somewhat  rhetorical  and 
vague,  gives  prominence  to  me  idea  of  itinerant 
missionary  preaching.  Men  "  do  the  work  of 
evangelists,  leaving  their  homes  to  proclaim  Christ, 
the  written  gospel*  to  those  who 


before  long  affected  the  meaning  of  the 
If  the  gospel  was  a  written  book,  »nd  the  office  of 
the  evangelists  was  to  read  or  distribute  it,  theti 
the  writers  of  such  books  were  kot'  tioxfo  TIIK 
evangelists.  It  is  thus,  accordingly,  that  Eusebius 
(/.  c.  )  s|»eaks  of  them,  though  the  old  meaning  of 
the  word  (as  in  II.  A",  v.  10,  where  he  applies  it  tc 
l'antanus)  is  not  forgotten  by  him.  Soon  tltia 
meaning  so  overshadowed  the  old  that  IE*,  amends 
(Estius  on  Eph.  iv.  11)  has  no  other  notion  of  tin 
evangelists  than  as  those  who  have  written  a  go* 
pel  (comp.  Ilarless  on  Eph.  iv.  11).  Augusti'J, 
though  commonly  using  the  word  in  this  sense,  at 
times  remembers  its  earlier  signification  (Hcrtu 
xcix.  and  eclxvi.).  Ambrosianus  (Estius,  L  c] 
identifies  them  with  deacons.  In  later  liturgioa. 
language  the  work  was  applied  to  the  reader  of  tat 
gospel  for  the  day.  (Comp.  Neander,  PJlanz.  tt. 
Ltit.  iii.  5;  Hooker,  E.  P.  bk.  lxxviii.  7,  9.) 

E.  II.  P. 

EVE  (Hjn,  i.  e.  Chatrah :  LXX.  in  Gen.  iii 
20,  Zt>rfi,  elsewhere  E5o:  Ueni),  the  name  given  in 
Scripture  to  the  first  woman.  It  is  simply  a  femi- 
nine form  of  the  adjective  liting^  alice,  which 
more  commonly  makes  TTH  •  or  it  may  be  re- 
garded as  a  variation  of  the  noun  H*n,  which 
means  life.  The  account  of  Eve's  creation  is  found 
at  Gen.  ii.  21,  22.  Upon  the  failure  of  a  compan- 
ion suitable  for  Adam  among  the  creatures  which 
were  brought  to  him  to  be  named,  the  Lord  God 
caused  a  deep  sleep  to  fall  upon  him,  and  took  one 
of  his  ribs  from  bun,  which  be  fashioned  into  a 
woman,  and  brought  her  to  the  man.  Various 
explanations  of  this  narrative  have  been  offered. 
Perhaps  that  which  we  are  chiefly  intended  to  leani 
from  it  is  the  foundation  upon  which  the  unior 
between  man  and  wife  is  built,  namely,  identity  of 
nature  and  oneness  of  origin. 

Through  the  subtlety  of  the  serpent,  Eve  was 
beguiled  into  a  violation  of  the  one  commandment 
which  had  been  imposed  upon  her  and  Adam.  She 
took  of  the  fruit  of  the  forbidden  tree  and  gave  it 
her  husband  (comp.  2  Cor.  xi.  3;  1  Tim.  ii.  13, 
14).  [Adam.]  The  different  aspects  under  which 
Eve  regarded  her  mission  as  a  mother  are  seen  iu 
the  names  of  her  sons.  At  the  birth  of  the  first 
she  said  "  I  have  gotten  a  man  from  the  l^ord," 
["with  Jehovah,"  i.  e.  his  aid?]  or  perhaps,  »  I 
have  gotten  a  man,  tren  the  Ix>rd,"  mistaking  hiw 
for  the  Kedeemer.  When  the  second  was  born, 
finding  ber  hopes  frustrated,  she  named  him  A  I*  I, 
or  vanity.  [Auku]  When  his  brother  had  slain 
him,  and  she  again  bare  a  son,  she  cali«l  his  name 
Seth,  and  the  joy  of  a  mother  seemed  to  outweigh 
the  sense  of  the  vanity  of  life:  "lor  God,"  said 
she,  "  hath  appointed  M  k  another  seed  instead  at 
Abel,  for  Cain  slew  him."  The  Scripture  account 
of  Eve  closes  with  the  birth  of  Seth.         S.  L 

E'VI  CVJf  [c/rsirej:  Etf;  [Vat.  Ew««,  and  » 
Alex,  in  Num.:]  Art,  Henrut),  one  of  the  firt 
kings  or  princes  of  Midian,  shun  by  the  Israelite* 
in  the  war  after  the  matter  of  lfciaJ-peor,  and  whoar 
lands  were  afterwards  allotted  to  Iteuben  (Xuu 
xxxi.  8;  Josh.  xiii.  21).    [Mioiax.]    E.  S.  P. 

•  EN  IDENCE  (Jer.  xxxii.  10  ft.)  means  "bil 
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EVIL-MERODAi.  tt 

the  atouuiit  of  Jeremiah's  fictitious  purchase  of  a 
field.  This  was  a  synil<olic  act,  signifying  tint 
though  the  threatened  desolation  must  come.  Cod's 
irord  of  promise  waa  sure,  and  "  houses  and  fields 

in  the 
II. 


and  vineyards  should  again  be  possessed 
land  "  (Jer.  xixii.  15). 

E'VIL-MERO'DACH  C?TV"?  : 
Zvia\papwZtK  [Vat.  -«»-],  [Alex.  Vufiavapuiax, 
OuKoftapaSax  •  ni   ^er''  OjK*iauax*P  ij 

O^MaWx-PA  Ab^.^^(7^nHn; 1  ^  twenty-four  offense*  for  which 
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tion  of  the  Bible  [Cliuucil] ;  and  that  the  Jewiak 
church  was  at  once  a  spiritual  and  a  Uaiporal  or 

gauizalion  is  clear. 

1.  .1 1  wish  Excommunicntimu  —  The  Jewish  ■Ji* 
teni  of  excommunication  was  threefold.  For  a  first 
offense  a  delinquent  waa  subjected  to  the  penalty  of 

^13  (XUUui).  Ihunbam  (quoted  by  Lightfoot. 
flora  lltbrmca  on  1  Cor.  v.  5),  Moriiuia  (Dt 
/\ei)ittniitt,  iv.  27),  and  Buxtorf  (Ltxiam,  s.  V 


roa.  EutiKfitipdSoiJXOt-  n»i  »»■«  j,  iiccui.uu-  , 

to  Berosus  and  Abydemw,  waa  the  son  and  succus- 1 
iot  of  Nebuchadnezzar.    We  learn  from  the  aecond 
l>ook  of  Kings  (2  K-  xxv.  27)  and  from  Jeremiah 
(Jer.  lii.  31),  that  in  the  first  year  of  his  reign  this 
kin"  had  compassion  upon  his  father's  enemy,  Jehoi- 
aclmi  and  released  him  from  prison  where  he  had  \  epicurism,  by  which 
languished  for  thirty-seven  years,  "  spake  kindly  to  !  solenee.    The  offend 
him,"  and  gave  him  a  portion  at  his  table  for  the 
rest  of  his  life.    He  reigned  but  a  abort  term,  hav- 
ing ascended  the  throne  on  the  death  of  Nebuchad- 
nezzar in  H.  c.  561,  and  being  himself  succeeded 
by  Neriglissar  in  b.  c.  559.    (Sec  the  Canon  of 

Ptolemy,  given  under  B  vbyuon.)    He  thus  an-  ^  to  do  with  him  were  commanded  to  keep  him 
i  to  have  reigned  but  two  years,  which  is  the  at  four  cubits'  distance.    He  waa  allowed  to  go  to 


it  was  inflicted.  They  are  various,  and  range  in 
biliousness  from  the  offense  of  keeping  a  fierce  dog 
to  tliat  of  taking  God's  name  in  vain,  Elsewhere 
(li<d>.  Mvtd  Ktittrn,  fol.  1U,  1)  the  causes  of  its 
infliction  are  reduced  to  two,  termed  money  and 
by  which  is  meant  debt  and  wanton  in- 
er  was  fir>t  cited  to  ap|>ear  in 
court,  and  if  he  refused  to  appear  or  to  make  amends, 
his  sentence  was  pronounced  —  "  \*l  M.  or  X.  I* 
under  excommunication."  'Hie  excommunicated 
l>erson  waa  prohibited  tlie  use  of  the  bath,  or  of 
the  razor,  or  of  the  convivial  table;  and  all  who 


reigned 

time  assigned  to  him  by  Abydenus  (Fr.  »)  and 
Ueroaus  (rV.  14).  At  the  end  of  this  brief  space 
Evil-Merodach  was  murdered  by  Xerigliaaar  [Xkii- 
gai^shakkzeh]  —  a  Babylonian  noble  married  to 
his  sister  —  who  then  seized  the  crown.  Accord- 
ing to  Berosus,  Evil-Merodach  provoked  his  fate  by 
lawless  government  and  intemjxrance.  Perhaps 
the  departure  from  the  policy  of  his  father,  and 
the  sulwtitution  of  mild  for  severe  measures,  may 
have  been  viewed  in  this  light.  G.  K. 

•  EVIL  SPIRIT.  [Demon.] 

•  EXCELLENCY  OF  C  ARM  EL,  Is. 
xxxv.  2.  [Cakmel,  especially  note,  p.  38J,  Ainer. 
ad.] 

•  EXCELLENT,  after  the  Latin  exctlLiu, 
has  its  older  sense  of  " surpassing,"  "transcend- 
ent," in  Dan.  ii.  31  (" brightness  .  .  .  excellent") 
and  2  Feter  i.  17  ("excellent  glory  ").  In  con- 
formity with  that  usage,  we  find  .Shakespeare  speak- 
ing of  "a  grand  excellent  tyrant,"  and  Taylor  of 
"  excellent  pain." 

"Most  excellent"  (ttpdriOToi)  as  applied  to 
Theophilus,  Luke  i.  8,  and  to  Felix,  Acts  xxiii. 
KO,  is  unquestionably  a  title  of  rank  or  office.  It 
is  the  same  Creek  term  that  the  A.  V.  renders 
•♦noble"  as  applied  to  Felix,  Acts  xxiv.  3,  and  to 
Festus,  Acts  xxvi.  25.    [Theoimiilus.]  H. 

•  EXCHANGERS.  [Money-changer*.] 

EXCOMMUNICATION  {itpopiffpuli'-  e*- 
coiiumiiiic  Uio).  Excommunication  is  a  power 
founded  upon  a  right  inherent  in  all  religious  so- 
cieties and  is  analogous  to  the  {lowers  of  capital 
punishment,  banishment,  and  exclusion  from  mem- 
bership, which  are  exercised  by  political  and  mu- 
nicipal bodies.   If  Christianity  is  merely  a  philosoph- 


the  Temple,  but  not  to  make  the  circuit  in  the  or- 
dinary manner.  The  term  of  this  punishment  was 
thirty  days;  and  it  was  extended  to  a  second,  and 
to  a  third  thirty  days  when  necessary.  If  at  the 
end  of  that  time  the  offender  was  still  contuma- 
cious, he  was  subjected  to  the  second  excommuni- 
cation, termed  Uyi  (c/a rem),  a  word  meaning 
something  devoted  to  God  (\jcv.  xxvii.  21,  28;  Ex. 
xxii.  2J  [1U|;  Num.  xxiii.  14).  Severer  |»enaltie* 
were  now  attached.  The  offender  waa  not  allowed 
to  teach  or  to  1*  taught  in  company  with  others,  to 
hire  or  to  be  hired,  nor  to  {lerform  any  commercial 
transactions  beyond  purchasing  the  necessaries  of 
life.  The  sentence  was  delivered  by  a  court  of  ten, 
and  was  accompanied  by  a  solemn  malediction,  for 
which  authority  was  supposed  to  Ite  found  in  the 
"  Curse  ye  Meroz  "  of  Judg.  v.  23.    lastly  followed 

K.TStT  (S/itimnuilM),  which  was  an  entire  cut- 

T  T  - 

ting  on"  from  the  congregation.  It  has  lieen  sup- 
posed by  some  that  these  two  latter  forms  of  excom- 
munication were  undistinguisliable  from  each  other. 
The  punishment  of  excommunication  is  not  ap- 


pomteo 


jf  Mi 


It 


I.. 


ii 


the  natund  right  of  self-protection  which  all  soeie- 


ical  idea  thrown  into  the  world  to  do  battle  with  i  apposite, 
other  theories,  and  to  l»e  valued  according  as  it 
maintains  its  ground  or  not  in  the  conflict  of  opin- 
ons,  excommunica  ion  and  ecclesiastical  r'lnish- 
ments  and  penitential  discipline  are  unreasonable. 
J  a  society  has  l*en  instituted  for  maintaining 
my  body  of  doctrine  and  any  code  of  morals,  they 
tn  n«ceMU*y  to  the  existence  of  that  society.  That 
the  Christian  church  is  an  organized  polity,  a  spir- 
puA  "  kingdom  of  God  "  on  earth,  is  the  declara- 


by  the  I -a 
right 

ties  enjoy.  The  ease  of  Korah.  UUhan,  and  Abi- 
rain  (Sum.  x\i.\  the  curse  denounced  on  Meroz 
fJudg.  v.  23),  the  commission  and  proclamation  of 
Ezra  (vii.  2<i,  x.  8),  and  the  reformation  of  Xehe- 
miah  (xiii.  25),  are  appealed  to  by  tbe  Talmudistj 
as  precedents  by  which  their  proctvdings  are  regu- 
lated. In  res|»eet  to  the  principle  imohed,  the 
cutting  off*  from  the  |>e»ple  "  commanded  for  cer 
tain  sins  (Ex.  xxx.  33,  38,  xxxi.  14;  la-v.  xvii.  4), 
and  the  exclusion  from  the  camp  denounced  on  the 
leprous  (Ixv.  xiii.  46;  Num.  xii.  14)  are  more 


In  the  New  Testament,  Jewish  excommunication 
is  brought  prominently  before  us  in  the  ca>e  of  the 
man  that  km  Ix.rn  blind  and  restored  to  sight  (John 
ix.).  "  The  Jews  had  agn-ed  already  that  if  any 
man  did  confess  that  he  was  Christ,  v  should  1* 
put  out  of  the  synagogue.  Therefore  said  his  par- 
entis He  is  of  age,  ask  him  "  (22,  21).  "  And 
they  cast  him  out.  Jesus  heard  that  they  had  cast 
hini  out"  (34,  35).    The  expressions  bete  used, 
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kwoirvviywyof  7*Vijtoi  —  *{*f}a\ov  avrhv 
refer,  nc  doubt,  to  the  first  form  of  excommunica- 
tion or  nititiuL  Our  Urd  warns  his  disciples  that 
they  will  have  to  suffer  excommunication  at  the 
bands  of  their  countrymen  (John  xvi.  2);  and  the 
fear  of  it  is  described  as  sufficient  to  prevent  per- 
sons in  a  resj>ectable  position  from  acknowledging 
their  belief  in  Christ  (.lohn  xii.  42).  In  Luke  vi. 
22,  it  has  been  thought  that  our  lx»rd  referred  spe- 
cifically to  the  three  furms  of  Jewish  exeommuni- 
catiou  —  "  Plesscd  are  yc  when  men  shall  hate  vou, 
and  when  they  Khali  separate  you  from  their  com- 
pany (a(poplaw<rty),  and  shall  reproach  you  (6»tt- 
Siatociv),  and  cast  out  vour  name  as  evil  (^/SaAw- 
Oiv),  1<T  the  Son  of  Man's  sake."  The  three 
words  very  accurately  express  the  simple  separation, 
the  additional  malediction,  and  the  final  exclusion 
of  niihlui,  cite  rem,  and  sinimiiuttlut.  This  verse 
makes  it  probable  that  the  three  stages  were  already 
formally  distinguished  from  each  other,  though,  no 
doubt,  the  words  appropriate  to  each  are  occasion- 
ally used  inaccurately." 

II.  Christian  fcxeumniuiiicaiUm.  —  Excommuni- 
cation, as  exercised  by  the  (  hristian  church,  Is  not 
merely  founded  on  the  natural  right  jiosseHsed  by 
all  societies,  nor  merely  on  the  example  of  the  Jew- 
ish church  ami  nation.  It  was  instituted  by  our 
l>ord  (Matt,  xviii.  15,  18),  and  it  was  practiced  by 
and  commanded  by  St.  Paul  (1  Tim.  i.  2U;  1  L'or. 
v.  11 ;  l  it.  iii.  1U). 

Id  I n*tit til iun.  —  The  passage  in  St.  Matthew 
has  led  to  much  controversy,  into  which  we  do  not 
enter.  It  runs  as  follows:  "If  thy  I  rother  shall 
trespass  against  thee,  go  and  tell  him  his  fault 
between  thee  and  him  alone:  if  he  shall  hear  thee, 
thou  luwt  gained  thy  brother.  Hut  if  he  will  not 
hear  thee,  then  take  with  thee  one  or  two  more, 
that  in  the  mouth  of  two  or  three  witnesses  every 
word  may  be  established.  And  if  he  shall  neglect 
to  hear  them,  tell  it  unto  the  church:  but  if  he 
neglect  to  hear  the  church,  let  him  lie  unto  thee  as 
a  heathen  man  and  a  publican."  "  Verily  I  say  unto 
you,  Whatsoever  ye  shall  bind  on  earth  shall  be 
bound  in  heaven,  and  whatsoever  ye  shall  loose  on 
earth  shall  lie  loosed  in  heaven."  Our  Ixml  here 
recognises  and  appoints  a  way  in  which  a  member 
of  his  church  is  to  become  to  his  brethren  as  a 
heathen  man  and  a  publican  —  t.  e.  be  reduced  to 
a  state  analogous  to  that  of  the  Jew  suffering  the 
penalty  of  the  third  form  of  excommunication.  It 
is  to  follow  on  his  contempt  of  the  censure  of  the 
church  passed  on  him  for  a  trespass  which  he  has 
committed.  The  final  excision  is  to  lie  preceded, 
as  in  the  case  of  the  Jew,  by  two  warnings. 

A]M>ttt>lic  kjcanijtlt.  —  In  the  epistle*  we  find 
St.  Paul  frequently  claiming  the  right  to  exercise 
discipline  over  his  converts  (comp.  2  Cor.  i.  2>'J,  xiii. 
10).  In  two  cases  we  find  him  exercising  this  au- 
thority to  the  extent  of  cutting  off  offenders  from 
the  church.  One  of  these  is  the  case  of  the  incest- 
uous Corinthian  :  "  Ye  are  puffed  up,  and  have 
not  rather  mourned,  that  he  tliat  bath  done  this 
deed  might  !>e  taken  away  from  among  you.  l'or 
I  verily,  as  absent  in  body,  but  present  in  spirit, 
have  judged  already,  as  though  I  were  present, 

*  *  On  the  forms  and  degrees  of  Jewish  excoonuu- 
CijftHon,  s«»  particularly  Buxtorfs  Lex.  Tabn.  col. 
827-29,  1303-07,  240*5-70.  A  tremendous  example  of 
is  giren  (from  Buxtorf)  In  Stuart's  Comm. 
,  p.  403,  2d  ed.  (note  on  Rom.  ix  8).  Tbe 
1 1  n  Spinous  by  a 
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concerning  him  that  hath  so  done  this  deed,  in  Um 
name  of  our  I/ml  Jesus  Christ,  when  ye  are  gath- 
ered together,  and  my  spirit,  with  the  power  af  our 
lx>rd  Jesus  Christ,  to  deliver  such  an  one  ante 
Satan  lor  the  destruction  of  the  fleah,  that  the 
spirit  may  tie  saved  in  the  day  of  the  I /ad  Jesus  " 
(1  Cor.  v.  2-5).  The  other  case  is  that  of  Ilyme 
neus  and  Alexander:  "Holding  faith,  and  a  good 
conscience;  which  some  having  put  away  concern- 
ing faith  have  made  shipwreck:  of  whom  is  liyme- 
neus  and  Alexander;  whom  I  have  delivered  unto 
Satan,  that  they  may  learn  not  to  blaspheme"  (1 
Tim.  i.  PJ,  20).  It  seems  certain  that  these  per- 
sons were  excommunicated,  the  first  for  immorality, 
others  for  heresy.  What  is  the  full  meaning  of 
the  expression,  "deliver  unto  Satan,"  is  doubtful 
All  agree  that  excommunication  is  contained  in  it, 
but  whether  it  implies  any  further  punishment, 
inflicted  by  the  extraordinary  powers  committed 
sjiecially  to  the  Apostles,  has  been  questioned, 
i'iic  strongest  argument  for  the  phrase  meaning 
no  more  than  excommunication  may  be  drawn 
from  a  comparison  of  Col.  i.  13.  Addressing  him- 
self to  the  »  saint*  and  faithful  brethren  in  Christ 
which  are  at  Colossc,"  St.  Paul  exhorts  them  to 
"give  thanks  unto  the  Father  which  hath  made  us 
meet  to  lie  partakers  of  the  inheritance  of  the 
saints  in  light:  who  hath  delivered  us  from  the 
power  of  darkness,  and  hath  translated  us  into  the 
kingdom  of  his  dear  Son:  in  whom  we  have  re- 
demption through  his  blood,  even  the  forgiveness 
of  sins."  'Hie  conception  of  the  Apostle  here  is 
of  men  lying  in  the  realm  of  darkness,  ami  trans- 
jjorted  from  thence  into  the  kingdom  of  the  Sou 
of  God,  which  is  the  inheritance  of  the  saints  in 
light,  by  admission  into  the  church.  What  he 
means  by  the  power  of  darkness  is  abundantly  clear 
from  many  other  passages  in  his  writings,  of  which 
it  will  be  sufficient  to  quote  Kph.  vi.  12:  "Put 
on  the  whole  armor  of  Cod,  that  ye  may  be  able 
to  stand  against  the  wiles  of  the  devil;  for  we 
wrestle  not  against  fleah  and  blood,  but  against 
principalities,  against  powers,  against  the  rulers 
of  the  darkness  of  this  world,  against  spiritual 
wickedness  in  high  places."  Introduction  into 
the  church  is  therefore,  in  St-  Paul's  mind,  n  trans- 
lation from  the  kingdom  and  power  of  Satan  to 
the  kingdom  and  government  of  Christ.  This 
being  so,  he  could  hardly  more  naturally  describe 
the  effect  of  excluding  a  man  from  the  church  than 
by  the  words,  "  deliver  him  unto  Satan,"  the  idee 
being,  that  the  man,  ceasing  to  1*  a  subject  of 
Christ's  kingdom  of  light,  was  at  once  transmitted 
back  to  the  kingdom  of  darkness,  and  delivered 
therefore  into  the  power  of  its  ruler,  Satan,  lliis 
interpretation  is  strongly  confirmed  by  the  terms 
in  which  St.  Paul  describes  the  commission 
which  he  received  from  the  I-ord  Jesus  Christ, 
when  he  was  sent  to  the  (ientiles  :  "  To  open 
their  eyes,  and  to  turn  them  from  darkness  to  lUzht, 
and  from  the  power  of  Satan  unto  Cod,  that  they 
may  receive  forgiveness  of  sins,  and  inheritance 
among  them  which  are  sanctified  bv  faith  thai  is 
in  me"  (Acts  xxvi.  18).  Here  again  the  act  <■»' 
being  placed  in  Christ's  kingdom,  the  church,  u 
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aronotmeed  to  be  a  translation  from  aarxness  to 
jght,  from  the  power  of  SaLin  uiito  God.  Con- 
versely, to  be  cast  out  of  the  church  would  l*c  to 
bo  removed  from  light  to  darkness,  to  be  withdrawn 
from  God's  government,  and  delivered  into  the 
power  of  Satan  (so  Halsamon  and  Zonaras,  in  Ba- 
sil. C'i'i.  7 ;  Estius,  in  1  Cor.  v. ;  Heveridgc,  in 
Can.  A/xwt.  x.).  If,  however,  the  expression 
means  more  than  excommunication,  it  would  im- 
ply the  additional  exercise  of  a  special  a|>ost<olical 
power,  similar  to  that  everted  on  Ananias  and  Sap- 
phira  (AcU  v.  1),  Simon  Magus  (viii.  2,»\  and 
Ely  ma*  (xiii.  10).  (So  C  hry^ostom,  Ambrose, 
Augustine,  Hammond,  Grotius,  Light  foot.) 

A/HvhUic  Prtctpl.  —  In  addition  to  the  claim  to 
exercise  discipline,  and  it*  actual  exercise  in  the 
form  of  excommunication,  by  the  A|iostles,  we  find 
apostolic  precept*  directing  that  discipline  should 
l«  exercised  by  the  rulers  of  the  church,  and  that 
in  some  case*  excommunication  should  I*  resorted 
to  :  "If  any  man  o!>ey  not  our  word  by  this 
epistle,  note  that  man,  and  have  no  company  with 
him,  that  he  may  lie  ashamed.  Yet  count  him  not 
as  an  enemy,  but  admonish  him  as  a  brother,1' 
write*  St.  I'aul  to  the  Thessalonians  (2  Thess.  iii. 
14).  To  the  Romans:  "Mark  them  which  cause 
divisions  and  offenses  contrary  to  the  doctrine 
which  ye  have  heard,  and  avoid  them  "  (Rom.  xvi. 
17).  To  the  (ialatuuis:  "  I  would  they  were  even 
cut  off  that  trouble  you"  (Gal.  v.  12).  To  Tim- 
othy: "If  any  man  teach  otherwise,  ....  from 
such  withdraw  thyself"  (1  Tim.  vi.  A).  To  Titus 
he  uses  a  still  stronger  expression :  "  A  man  that 
is  an  heretic,  after  the  first  and  second  admonition, 
reject"  (Tit.  iii.  10).  St.  John  instruct*  the  lady 
to  whom  he  addresses  his  second  epistle,  not  to 
receive  into  her  house,  nor  bid  (iod  speed  to  any 
who  did  not  believe  in  C  hrist  i2  .lohn  10);  and  we 
read  that  in  the  case  of  Cerinthus  he  acted  himself 
on  the  precept  that  he  had  given  (Kuseb.  //.  A.  iii. 
28).  In  hi*  third  epistle  he  describe*  I  >iot  replies, 
apparently  a  Judaizing  presbyter,  "  who  loved  to 
have  the  preeminence,"  as  "  casting  out  of  the 
church,"  i.  r.  refusing  church  communion  to,  the 
stranger  brethren  who  were  travelling  about  preach- 
ing to  the  Gentiles  (3  John  10).  In  the  addresses 
to  the  Seven  <  hurches,  the  angel*  or  rulers  of  the 
Church  of  I'ergamos  and  of  Ihyatira  are  rel>uke<l 
for  "suffering"  the  Nicolaitans  and  Halaamites 
"  to  teach  and  to  seduce  my  servants  to  commit 
fornication,  and  to  eit  things  sacrificed  unto  idols  " 
(Rev.  ii.  2!>).  There  are  two  juissages  still  more 
important  to  our  subject.  In  the  Epistle  to  the 
Galatians,  St.  Paul  denounces,  "Though  we,  or  an 
angel  from  heaven,  preach  any  other  gospel  unto 
yoa  than  that  which  we  have  preached  unto  you. 
let  him  lie  accursed  (dvddffxa  tarw)-  As  I  said 
before,  so  say  I  now  again,  If  any  man  preach  any 
other  gospel  unto  you  than  that  ye  have  received', 
let  him  I*  accursed  "  (■ivddtfia  (<ttw,  (ial.  i-  8,  0). 
And  in  the  First  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians:  "  If 
any  man  love  not  the  I^urd  Jesus  Christ,  let  him 
■i  Anathema  Maran-atha"  (I  Cor.  xvi.  22',.  It 
as  liecn  supjiosed  that  these  two  expressions,  "  let 
bim  lie  Anathema,"  "  let  him  I*  Anathema  Mar- 
W-atha,"  refer  respectively  to  the  two  biter  stages 
f  Jewish  excommunication  — the  c.'ifrtiu  and  the 
jiammdtfid.    This  requires  consideration. 

The  words  avddtfia  and  ovdflnfia  have  evidently 
the  same  derivation,  and  originally  they  bore  thi  , 
same  n>eaniug.    They  express  a  person  or  thing 
set  apart,  laid  up,  or  devotod.   but  whereas  a  tiling  < 


may  I*  set  apart  by  way  of  honor  or  for  destruction, 

the  words,  like  the  Latin  "sacer"  and  the  Englis! 
"  devoted,"  came  to  have  opposite  senses  —  t": 
awT)WoTpi(M>n*'vov  0foO,  and  to  a<f>ayio>t*Vo/ 
The  I.XX.  and  several  ecclesiastical  writers 
use  the  two  words  almost  indiscriminately,  but  in 
general  the  form  dvd&r\un  is  applied  to  the  votivf 
offering  (see  2  Mace.  ix.  Hi;  Luke  xxi.  '»;  and 
Chrys.  Horn,  xvi.  in  /./>.  ad  Horn.),  and  the  form 
avddtjxa  to  that  which  is  demoted  to  ewl  (see  Iteut. 
vii.  2'»;  Josh.  vi.  17,  viii.  LI).  Thus  St.  I'aul 
declares  that  he  could  wish  himself  an  dvddtua 
from  Christ,  if  he  could  thereby  sue  the  Jews 
<  Rom.  ix.  3).  His  meaning  is  that  lie  would  lie 
willing  to  be  set  apart  as  a  vile  thing,  to  be  cast 
aside  and  destroyed,  if  only  it  could  bring  al>out 
the  salvation  of  his  brethren.  Hence  we  Mta  the 
f  >rce  of  iwiBfpa  (arw  in  (ial.  i  8.  "  Have 
notu  ng  to  do  with  him,"  would  be  the  A|x>,tle's. 
injunction,  "but  let  him  lie  set  apart  as  an  evil 
thing,  for  God  to  deal  with  him  as  he  thinks  fit." 
Hammond  {in  loc.)  paraphrases  it  as  tollows:  — 
"  You  arc  to  disclaim  and  renounce  all  communion 
with  him,  to  look  on  him  as  on  an  excommunicated 
person,  under  the  second  degree  of  excommunica- 
tion, that  none  is  to  have  any  commerce  with  in 
sacred  things."  Hence  it  is  that  turddtfia.  (arm 
came  to  be  the  common  expression  employed  by 
(  ouncils  at  the  termination  of  each  canon  which 
they  enacted,  meaning  that  whoever  was  disobedi- 
ent to  the  canon  was  to  lie  separated  from  the 
communion  of  the  church  and  its  privUeges.  and 
from  the  favor  of  God,  until  he  rejieuted  (see  Iiing- 
ham,  Ant.  xvi.  2,  lb). 

The  expression  'Avddtfia  fiapavaBd,  as  it  stands 
by  itself  without  explanation  in  1  Cor.  xvi.  22,  is 
so  peculiar,  that  it  ha*  tempted  a  numiicr  of  in- 
genious expositions.    Parkhurst  hesitatingly  derives 

it  from  HFlN  C^rT^,  "  Cursed  lie  thou."  But 

this  derivation  is  not  tenable,  Ruxtorf,  Morinus, 
Hammond,  Bingham,  and  others  identify  it  with 
the  Jewish  tJuimnuitiu'i.  They  do  so  by  translating 
nhainmatha,  "  The  Lml  comes."  Hut  thnmnwthil 
cannot  Ik?  made  to  mean  "  The  Ixml  comes  "  (see 
Lightfoot,  in  L>c).  Several  fanciful  derivations  are 
given  by  Rabbinical  writers,  as  "  There  is  death," 
"  There  is  desolation ;  "  but  there  is  no  mention  by 
them  of  such  a  signification  as  "  The  Urd  cornea." 

Lightfoot  derives  it  from  i"T2t?,  and  it  probably 

means  a  thing  excluded  or  shut  out.  Maranatha, 
however  peculiar  its  use  in  the  text  may  seem  to 
us,  is  a  Syro-Chaldaic  expression,  signifying  "The 
l»rd  is  come"  (Chrysostom,  Jerome,  Estius,  Light- 
foot), or  "  The  Ixird  cometh."  If  we  tike  the  for- 
mer meaning,  we  may  regard  it  as  giving  the  reason 
why  the  offender  was  to  !>e  anathematized;  if  the 
latter,  it  would  either  imply  that  the  separation 
was  to  lie  in  jierjietuity,  "donee  Homiuus  redeat " 
(Augustine),  or,  more  properly,  it  would  lie  a  form 
of  solemn  appeal  to  the  day  on  which  the  judgment 
should  lie  ratified  by  the  lx>rd  icomp.  Jude  14). 
In  any  case,  it  is  a  strengthened  form  of  the  simple 
avddtfia  (trTw.  And  thus  it  may  lie  regard»*l  as 
holding  towards  it  a  simihir  relation  to  that  which 
existed  hot  ween  the  $knmnu'itl,d  and  the  chrrtin, 
but  not  on  any  sup|>osed  ground  of  etymological 
identity  lietween  the  two  won!*  sl<nnnnW,d  and 
,  mnran-atha.  Perhaps  we  ought  to  interpuiictuatf 
( more  strongly  between  awidtfxa  and  fxaparaSd,  and 
read  fjru  aydBtfui-  napayaOd,  «•  e.  "  Let  him  be 
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inathe^a.  The  lord  will  come."  The  anathema 
uid  the  cherem  answer  very  exactly  to  each  other 
(see  lev.  xxvii.  28;  Num.  xxi.  3;  Is.  xliii.  28). 

Restoration  to  Communion  Two  cases  of  ex- 

sommunicution  are  related  in  Holy  Scripture;  and 
in  one  of  them  the  restitution  of  the  offender  is 
ipccially  recounted.  The  incestuous  Corinthian 
had  lieen  excommunicated  by  the  authority  of 
St.  Paul,  who  had  issued  his  sentence  from  a  dis- 
tance without  any  consultation  with  the  Corinthi- 
ans. He  had  required  them  publicly  to  promul- 
gate it  and  to  act  upon  it.  They  had  done  so. 
The  offender  hail  lieen  brought  to  rejientance,  and 
was  overwhelmed  with  grief.  Hereupon  St.  Paul, 
still  absent  as  before,  forbids  the  further  infliction 
of  the  punishment,  pronounces  the  forgiveness  of 
the  jienitent,  and  exhorts  the  Corinthians  to  re- 
ceive him  back  to  communion,  and  to  confirm  their 
love  towards  him. 

The  Nature  of  Excommunication  is  made  more 1 
evident  by  these  acts  of  St.  Paul  than  by  any  in- 1 
vestigation  of  Jewish  practice  or  of  the  etymology 
of  words.    We  thus  find,  (1)  that  it  is  a  spiritual  J 
penalty,  involving  no  temporal  punishment,  except  j 
accidentally ;  (2)  that  it  consists  in  separation  from 
the  communion  of  the  church;  (3)  that  its  object 
is  the  good  of  the  sufferer  (I  Cor.  v.  5),  and  the  ^ 
protection  of  the  sound  menders  of  the  church  > 
(2  Tim.  iii.  17);  (4)  that  its  subjects  arc  those  who  j 
are  guilty  of  heresy  (1  Tirn.i.  20),  or  gross  immo- 
rality (I  Cor.  v.  1);  (5)  that  it  is  inflicted  by  the 
authority  of  the  church  at  large  (Matt,  xviii.  18), 
wielded  by  the  highest  ecclesiastical  officer  (1  Cor. 
v.  3;  Tit.  iii.  10);  (6)  that  this  officer's  sentence 
is  promulgated  by  the  congregation  to  which  the 
offender  belongs  (1  Cor.  v.  4),  in  deference  to  his 
superior  judgment  and  command  (2  Cor.  ii.  !)), 
and  in  spite  of  any  opposition  on  the  part  of  a 
minority  (ib.  G);  (7)  that  the  exclusion  may  be  of 
indefinite  duration,  or  for  a  period;  (8)  that  its 
duration  may  be  abridged  at  the  discretion  and  by 
the  indulgence  of  the  person  who  has  imposed  the 
penalty  (ib.  8);  (9)  that  penitence  is  the  condition 
on  which  restoration  to  communion  is  granted  (ib. 
7);  (10)  that  the  sentence  U  to  lie  publicly  reversed 
as  it  was  publicly  promulgated  (ib.  10). 

Practice  of  Excommunication  in  the  Post-Apos- 
'olic  Church.  —  The  first  step  was  an  admonition 
o  the  offender,  repeated  once,  or  even  more  than 
once,  in  accordance  with  St.  Paul's  precept  (Tit. 
iii.  10).  (See  S.  Ambr.  Be  Offic.  ii.  27;  Prosper, 
lie  \1t.  Contempt,  ii.  7;  Synesius,  Kp.  hriii.)  If 
this  did  not  reclaim  him,  it  was  succeeded  by  the 
lesser  excommunication  (iupopi<rn6t),  by  which  he 
was  excluded  from  the  participation  of  the  eucha- 
t  ist,  and  was  shut  out  from  the  communion-service, 
although  admitted  to  what  was  called  the  service 
■f  the  catechumens  (see  Thcodorct,  Kp.  lxxvii. 
id  Eulil.).  Thirdly  followed  the  greater  excom- 
munication or  Anathema  (ratn-(\hs  a4>opi<rp.6s, 
u'ddtfia),  by  which  the  offender  was  debarred,  not 
•nly  from  the  eucharist,  but  from  taking  part  in 
dl  religious  acts  in  any  assembly  of  the  church, 
and  from  the  company  of  the  faithful  in  the  ordi- 
nary concerns  of  life.  In  case  of  submission,  offend- 
ers were  received  back  to  communion  by  going 
through  the  four  stages  of  public  penance,  in  which 
they  were  termed,  (1)  wpooeAcuWtj,  flentes,  or 
weepers;  (S)  dxpow/Mru,  audienUs,  or  hearers; 
(3)  irtoitUrovTtSy  substrati,  or  Imeelers;  (4)  cuv 
<rrurr*i,  nmsistentes,  or  co-standers;  after  which 
they  were  restored  to  communion  by 


EXODUS 

accompanied  by  imposition  of  hands.   To  i 
this  branch  of  the  subject  more  minutely 
carry  us  twyond  our  legitimate  sphere.  Keferencs 
may  lie  made  to  Suicer's  Thesaurus  Ecclesiasti- 
at*,  s.  vv.  irp6o-K\av<rts,  axpSaats, 
avaraeris. 
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EXECUTIONER  :  awticovKircsp). 

The  Hebrew  tabbdeh  describes  in  the  first  instance 
the  office  of  executioner,  and  secondarily,  the  gen- 
end  duties  of  the  body-guard  of  a  monarch.  Thus 
Potiphar  was  "captain  of  the  executioners"  (Gen. 
xxxvii.  36;  see  margin),  and  had  his  official  resi- 
dence at  the  public  jail  (Gen.  xl.  3).  Nebuzara 
dan  (2  K.  xxv.  8;  Jer.  xxxix.  9)  and  Arioch  (Dan. 
ii.  14)  held  the  same  office.  That  the  "captain 
of  the  guard  "  himself  occasionally  performed  the 
duty  of  an  executioner  appears  from  1  K.  ii.  25, 
34.  Nevertheless  the  post  was  one  of  high  dig- 
nity, and  something  beyond  the  present  position 
of  the  zdbit  of  modern  Egypt  (comp.  I-ane,  i.  103). 
with  which  Wilkinson  (ii.  45)  compares  it.  It  is 
still  not  unusual  for  officers  of  high  rank  to  inflict 
corporal  punishment  with  their  own  hands  (Wilkin- 
son, ii.  43).  The  LXX.  takes  the  word  in  its  orig- 
inal sense  (cf.  1  Sam.  ix.  23),  and  terms  Potiphar 
chief-coot,  bpxiuAytipo*. 

The  Greek  <nrtnov\drap  (Mark  ri.  27)  is  bor- 
rowed from  the  I  Jitin  speculator ;  originally  a 
military  spy  or  scout,  but  under  the  emperors 
transferred  to  the  body-guard,  from  the  vigilance 
which  their  office  demanded  (Tac.  Hist.  ii.  11; 
Suet.  ClnwL  35).  W.  L.  B. 

EXILE.  [CArmrTY] 
EX  ODUS  CTlEtp  being  the  first 

words  of  the  book,  or  abbr.  IVIOV?  ;  in  the  Ma 

•  * 

sora  to  Gen.  xxiv.  8  called  "PP*T3,  see  Buxt.  Lex. 
Talm.  col.  1325:  "E£otof-  Exodus),  the  second 
book  of  the  Law  or  Pentateuch. 

A.  Contents.  —  The  book  may  be  divided  into 
two  principal  parts,  I.  Historical,  i.  1-xviii.  27: 
and  H.  legislative,  xix.  1-xl.  38.  The  former  of 
these  may  l»e  subdivided  jnto  (1)  the  preparation 
for  the  deliverance  of  Israel  from  their  bondage  in 
Kgypt;  (2)  the  accoinplishmcni  of  that  deliver- 
ance. 

I.  (1.)  The  first  section  (1.  1-xii.  36)  containi 
an  account  of  the  following  particulars :  Tb» 
increase  of  Jacob's  posterity  in  the  land  of 
and  their  oppression  under  a  new  dynasty 
occupied  the  throne  after  the  death  of  Josef  l 
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%eh.  .);  Um  birth,  education,  and  flight  of  M< 
(ii.)  •  hu  solemn  call  to  be  the  deliverer  of  his  people 
(iii.  1-it.  17),  and  hij  return  to  Egypt  in  conse- 
quence (iv.  18-31);  his  first  ineffectual  attempt  to 
prevail  upon  Pharaoh  to  let  the  Israelites  go,  which 
only  resulted  in  an  increase  of  their  burdens  (v.  1- 
21);  a  further  preparation  of  Moses  and  Aaron  for 
their  office,  together  with  the  account  of  their  gene- 
alogies (v.  -22— vii.  7);  the  successive  signs  and 
wonders,  by  means  of  which  the  deliverance  of  Is- 
rael from  the  land  of  homhtge  is  at  length  accom- 
plished, and  the  institution  of  the  Passover  (vii. 
8-xii.  36). 

(2.)  A  narrative  of  events  from  the  departure 
out  of  Egj^t  to  the  arrival  of  the  Israelites  at 
Mount  Sinai.  We  have  in  this  section  («.)  the 
departure  and  (mentioned  in  connection  with  it)  the 
injunctions  then  given  reflecting  the  Passover  and 
the  sanctification  of  the  tirst-liorn  (xii.  37-xiii.  16); 
the  march  to  the  Red  Sea,  the  |nssage  through  it, 
and  the  destruction  of  l'haraoh  and  his  host  in  the 
midst  of  the  sea,  together  with  Moses'  song  of 
triumph  on  the  occasion  (xiii.  17-xv.  21);  (ft.) 
the  principal  events  on  the  journey  from  the  Red 
Sea  to  Sinai,  the  bitter  waters  at  Marah,  the  giving 
of  quails  anil  of  the  manna,  the  observance  of  the 
Sabbath,  the  miraculous  supply  of  water  from  the 
rock  at  Kephidim,  and  the  battle  there  with  the 
\raalekites  (xv.  22-xvii.  10);  the  arrival  of  Jethro 
in  the  Israelii  ish  camp,  and  his  advice  as  to  the 
civil  government  of  the  |jeople  (xviil.). 

II.  The  solemn  establishment  of  the  Theocracy 
on  Mount  Sinai.  The  jieople  are  set  apart  to  God 
as  "a  kingdom  of  priests  and  an  holy  nation  "  (xix. 
6);  the  ten  commandments  are  given,  and  the  Laws 
which  are  to  regulate  the  social  life  of  the  people 
are  enacted  (xxi.  1-xxiii.  19);  an  Awjcl  is  promised 
as  their  guide  to  the  Promised  Ijind,  and  the  cov- 
enant between  God  and  Moses,  Nadab  and  Abihu, 
and  seventy  ciders,  as  the  representatives  of  the 
people,  is  most  solemnly  ratified  (xxiii.  20-xxrv.  18); 
instructions  are  given  respecting  the  tabernacle,  the 
ark,  the  mercy-seat,  the  altar  of  burnt-offering, 
the  separation  of  Aaron  and  his  sons  for  the  priest's 
office,  the  vestments  which  they  are  to  wear,  the 
ceremonies  to  be  observed  at  their  consecration,  the 
altar  of  incense,  the  laver,  the  holy  oil,  the  selec- 
tion of  Bezaleel  and  Aboliab  for  the  work  of  the 
tabernacle,  the  observance  of  the  Sabbath,  and  the 
delivery  of  the  two  tables  of  the  I  .aw  into  the 
hands  of  Moses  (xxv.  1-xxxi.  18);  the  sin  of  the 
people  in  the  matter  of  the  golden  calf,  their  re- 
jection in  consequence,  and  their  restoration  to 
God's  favor  at  the  intercession  of  Moses  (xxxii.  1- 
xxxiv.  35);  lastly,  the  construction  of  the  taber- 
nacle, and  all  pertaining  to  its  service  in  accordance 
with  the  injunctions  previously  given  (xxxv.  1-xl. 
38). 

This  book,  in  short,  gives  a  sketch  of  the  early 
history  of  Israel  as  a  nation :  and  the  history  has 
three  clearly  marked  stages.  First  we  see  a  nation 
enslaved;  next  a  nation  redeemed;  lastly  a  nation 
»ct  apart,  and  through  the  blending  of  its  relig- 
ious and  political  life  consecrated  to  the  service  o' 
God. 

H.  Integrity.  —  According  to  von  I-engerke  (AV- 
Knnn,  lxxxviii.,  xc  )  the  following  portions  of  the 
wok  belong  to  the  original  or  Elohistic  document: 
:iiap.  i.  1-14,  ii.  23-25,  vi.  2-vii.  7,  xii.  1-28, 37, 38, 
10-61  (xiii.  1,  2,  perhaps),  xvi.,  xix.  1,  xx.,  xxv- 
txxi..  xxxv.-xl.  Stuhelin  (Krit.  Untrrn.)  and  Ife 
Wette  {EinUttung)  agree  In  the  main  with  this  di- 
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t  vision.    Knobel  [1857],  the  most  recent  writer  ob 
|  the  subject,  in  the  introduction  to  his  commentary 
on  Exodus  and  l/jviticus,  has  sifted  these  l»ooks  stiL1 
more  carefully,  and  with  regard  to  many  pa*  sign 
has  formed  a  different  judjrment.    lie  assigns  ts 


]  the  Elohist:  i.  1-7,  13,  14,  ii.  23-25  from  "ITOS^, 
I  vi.  2-vii.  7  (except  vi.  8),  vii.  8-13,  19-22,  viii.  1-3. 

11  from  Vh\  and  12-15,  ix.  8-12  and  35,  xi.  9, 
10,  xii.  1-23,  28,  37  a,  40-42,  43-51,  xiii.  1,  2,  20, 

xiv.  1-4,  8,  9,  15-18  (except  ''bs  pSSH 

in  ver.  15,  and  1  -Jt2»  DH  E">n  in  ver.  10), 

21-23,  and  20-29  (except  27  from  33?^),  m.  19, 
22,  2.1,27,  xvi.  1,  2,  9-20,  31-30,  xvii.  1,  xix.  2  a, 
xxv.-xxxi.  11,  12-17  in  the  main;  xxxv.  1-xl.  38. 

A  mere  comparison  of  the  two  lists  of  passages 
selected  by  these  different  writers  as  belonging  tc 
the  original  document  is  sufficient  to  sliow  how  very 
uncertain  all  such  critical  pn>cesses  must  be.  The 
first,  that  of  von  l>engerke,  is  open  to  many  ob- 
jections, which  have  been  urged  by  Hiivernick 
(f\inl.  in  t/er  Pint.  §  117),  Uankc,  and  others. 
Thus,  for  instance,  chap.  vi.  0,  which  all  agree  in 
regarding  as  Elohistic,  speaks  of  "great  judg- 
ment*" (CVt?  DnSptpO  »n  the  plur.),  where- 
with God  would  redeem  Israel,  and  yet  not  a  word 
is  said  of  these  in  the  so-called  original  document 
Again  xii.  12,  23,  27  contains  the  announcement 
of  the  destruction  of  the  first-born  of  Egypt,  but 
the  fulfillment  of  the  threat  is  to  l«  found,  accord- 
ing to  the  critics,  only  in  the  Later  Jehovistic  ad- 
ditions. Hupfeld  has  tried  to  escape  this  difficulty 
by  supposing  that  the  original  documents  did  con- 
tain an  account  of  the  slaying  of  the  first-born,  as 
the  institution  of  the  1'assover  in  xii.  12,  Ac.  has 
clearly  a  reference  to  it:  only  he  will  not  allow  that 
the  story  as  it  now  stands  is  that  account.  But 
even  then  the  difficulty  is  only  partially  removed, 
for  thus  on*  judgment  only  is  mentioned,  not  many 
(vi.  0).  Knokl  has  done  his  l«st  to  obviate  this 
glaring  inconsistency.  Feeling  no  doubt  that  the 
ground  taken  by  his  predecessors  was  not  tenable, 
be  retains  as  a  port  of  the  original  work  much 
which  they  had  rejected.  It  is  especially  worthy 
of  notice  that  he  considers  some  at  least  of  the 
miraculous  portions  of  the  story  to  belong  to  the 
older  document,  and  so  accounts  for  the  expression 
in  vi.  0.  The  changing  of  Aaron's  rod  into  a  ser- 
pent, of  the  waters  of  the  Nile  into  blood,  the  pLague 
of  frogs,  of  mosquitoes  (A.  V.  lice),  and  of  Iwils, 
and  the  destruction  of  the  first-born,  are,  according 
to  Knobel,  Elohistic.  lie  points  out  what  he  con- 
siders here  links  of  connection,  and  a  regular  se- 
quence in  the  narrative-  He  bids  us  olwervc  that 
Jehovah  always  addresses  Moses,  and  that  Moses 
directs  Aaron  how  to  act  The  miracles,  then,  are 
arranged  in  order  of  importance:  first  there  it 
the  sign  which  serves  to  accredit  the  mission  of 
Aaron ;  next  follow  three  plagues,  which,  however, 
do  not  touch  men,  and  these  are  sent  through 
the  instrumentality  of  Aaron ;  the  fourth  plague  is 
a  plague  upon  man,  and  here  Moses  takes  the  most 
prominent  part;  the  fifth  and  last  is  accomplished 
by  Jenovah  himself.  Thus  the  miracles  increase  in 
intensity  as  'hey  go  on.  The  agents  likewise  rise 
b  dignity  If  Aaron  with  his  rod  of  might  be- 
gins the  worV.,  he  gives  way  afterwards  to  his  greatef 
brother,  whilst  for  the  last  act  of  redemption  Je> 
i  hovah  employs  no  human  agency,  but  himself  witk 
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>  mighty  hand  and  outstretched  arm  effect*  the 

deliverance  of  his  people.  The  passages  thus  se- 
lected liave  no  doubt  a  sort  of  connection,  hut  it  is 
id  the  highest  decree  arbitrary  to  conclude  that 
because  jx>rtions  of  a  work  ma)  lie  omitted  without 
seriously  disturbing  the  sense,  these  {>ortions  do  not 
belong  to  the  original  work,  hut  must  l>e  regarded 
as  subsequent  embellishments  and  additions. 

Again,  all  agree  in  assigning  chaps,  iii.  and  iv. 
to  the  Jehovist.  The  c;dl  of  Mos«-s,  as  there  de- 
scribed, is  said  to  Ijc  merely  the  Jehovistic  parallel 
to  vi.  2-vii.  7.  Yet  it  swim  improbable  that  the 
Elohist  should  introduce  Muse*  with  the  lare  words, 
"And  God  sjake  to  Moses,"  vi.  2.  without  a  single 
word  as  to  the  previous  history  ot  so  remarkable  a 
man.  ^o  argues  Iluveruii  k,  and  as  it  apjiears  to 
us,  not  without  reason.  It  will  l>e  observed  that 
none  of  these  critics  attempt  to  make  the  divine 
names  a  criterion  whereby  to  distinguish  the  sev- 
eral documents.  Thus  in  the  Jchotistic  portion, 
chap.  i.  15-22,  I>e  Wette  is  obliged  to  remark,  with 
a  sort  of  uneasy  candor,  but  \v.  17,  21),  Alolum 
(?),"  and  again,  chap.  iii.  4.  0,  11-15  "here  seven 
times  A'Ah/mW  In  other  places  then-  is  the  same 
difficulty  as  in  chap.  xix.  17,  Ut.  which  Mahehn,  as 
well  as  Knobel,  gives  to  the  Jehovist.  In  the  j>as- 
sages  in  chaps,  vii.,  viii.,  ix.,  which  Knobel  classes 
in  the  earlier  record,  the  name  .lehovah  occurs 
throughout.  It  is  obvious,  then,  that  there  must 
he  other  means  of  determining  the  relative  antiquity 
of  the  different  |K>rtions  of  the  Itook,  or  the  attempt 
to  ascertain  which  are  earlier  and  which  are  later 
must  entirely  fail.  Accordingly  certain  peculiar- 
ities of  style  are  supposed  to  lie  characteristic  of 
the  two  documents.    Thus,  for  instance,  Ite  Wette 

{Einl.  §  151,  S.  133)  appeals  to  H2~V\  m£,  i.  7, 

HTH  VI  C2373,  xii.  17,  41,  CfTf,  vi. 

4,  the  formula  "lESb  HIT'S         ^  12V>\ 

xxv.  1,  xxx.  11,  Ac,  mKS^,  vi.  20,  vii.  4,  xii. 

17,  41,  51;  aN2"l3?n  1*2,  xii.  C,  xxix.  41,  xxx. 
8,  and  other  expressions,  as  decisive  of  the  KJohist 
.StiiJielin  also  pro|KJses  on  very  similar  grounds  to 
ie[>arate  the  first  from  the  second  legislation. 
«« Wherever,"  he  says,  "  I  find  mention  of  a  pillar 
of  fire,  or  of  a  cloud,  Kx.  xxxiii.  !i,  ID,  or  an  ♦An- 
gel of  Jehovah,'  as  Ex.  xxiii.,  xxxiv..  or  the  phrase 
'flowing  with  milk  and  honey,'  as  Kx.  xiii.  5, 
xxxiii.  3  .  .  .  where  mention  is  made  of  a  coming 
down  of  God,  as  Kx.  xix.,  xxxiv.  5,  or  where  the 
Canaanitc  nations  arc  numl>cred,  or  the  taliemacle 
supposed  to  lie  without  the  camp,  Kx.  xxxiii.  7,  I 
feel  tolerably  certain  that  I  am  reading  the  words 
of  the  author  of  the  second  legislation  (i.  e.  the 
Jehovist)."  Hut  these  nice  critical  distinctions  are 
very  precarious,  eqtoeially  in  a  stereoty|>ed  Language 
like  the  1  lebrew. 

Unfortunately,  too,  dogmatical  prepossessions 
havo  l>een  allowed  some  share  in  the  controversy. 
I)e  Wette  and  his  school  chose  to  set  down  every- 
thing which  savored  of  a  miracle  as  proof  of  later 
authorship.  The  love  of  the  marvellous,  which 
is  all  they  see  in  the  stories  of  miracles,  accord- 
ing to  them  could  not  have  existi-d  in  an  earlier 
and  simpler  age.  Hut  on  their  own  hypothesis 
this  is  a  very  extraordinary  view.  For  the  earlier 
traditions  of  a  people  are  not  generally  the  least 
won/Wful,  but  the  reverse.  Ami  one  cannot,  thus, 
tcquit  the  second  writer  of  a  r/»W//n  in  einWllUh- 
ng  hit  narrative.    However,  this  is  not  the  place 


to  argue  with  those  who  deny  the  possibility  of  a 
miracle,  or  who  make  the  narration  of  miracle* 
proof  sufficient  of  later  authorship.  Into  this  etrot 
Knobel,  it  is  true,  has  not  fallen,  Hy  mlmittinf 
some  of  the  plagues  into  his  Klohistic  catalogue,  he 
shows  that  he  is  at  least  free  from  the  dogmatic 
prejudices  of  critics  like  I)e  Wette.  Hut  his  owe 
critical  tests  are  not  conclusive.  And  the  way  in 
which  he  cuts  verses  to  pieces,  as  in  viii.  II,  and 
xiii.  15,  10,  27,  where  it  suits  his  purpose,  U  so 
completely  arbitrary,  and  results  so  evidently  from 
the  stern  constraint  of  a  theory,  that  his  lalors  in 
this  direction  are  not  more  satisfactory  than  those 
of  his  predecessors. 

On  the  whole  there  seems  much  reason  to  doubt 
whether  critical  acumen  will  ever  l«  able  plausibly 
(o  distinguish  lietween  the  original  and  the  supple- 
ment in  the  l>ook  of  Kxodus.  There  is  nothing  in- 
deed forced  or  improbable  in  the  supposition,  either 
that  Moses  himself  incorjjorated  in  his  memoirs 
ancient  tradition,  whether  oral  or  written,  or  that  a 
writer  later  than  Moses  made  use  of  materials  left 
by  the  great  legisbitor  in  a  somewhat  fragmentary 
form.  There  is  an  occasional  abruptness  in  the 
narrative,  which  suggests  that  this  may  possibly 
have  been  the  case,  as  in  the  introduction  of  the 
genealogy  vi.  13-27.  The  remarks  in  xi.  3,  xvi. 
30,  36  lead  to  the  same  conclusion.  The  apparent 
confusion  at  xi.  1-3  may  lie  explained  by  regarding 
these  verses  as  parenthetical. 

We  shall  give  reasons  hereafter  for  concluding 
that  the  Pentateuch  in  itt  /tnttttt  form  was  ik>; 
altogether  the  work  of  Moses.  [I'i  mwi  v  uch^ 
l  or  the  present  it  Ls  sufficient  to  remark,  that  even 
admitting  the  hand  of  an  editor  or  compiler  to  be 
visible  in  the  book  of  Kxodus,  it  is  (mite  impossible 
accurately  to  distinguish  the  documents  from  each 
other,  or  from  his  own  additions. 

C.  Cruii/jHit;,.  —  Almost  exery  historical  fact 
mentioned  in  Kxodus  has  at  some  time  or  other 
been  called  in  question.  Hut  it  is  certain  that  all 
investigation  has  hitherto  tended  only  to  establish 
the  veracity  of  the  narrator.  A  comparison  with 
other  writers  and  an  examination  of  the  monuments 
confirm,  or  at  least  do  not  contradict,  the  most  ma- 
terial statements  of  this  look.  Thus,  for  instance, 
Manetho's  story  of  the  Hyksos,  questionable  as 
much  of  it  Ls.  and  differently  as  it  has  been  inter- 
preted by  different  writers,  poii.t*  at  least  to  son* 
early  connection  between  the  Israelites  and  the 
Egyptians,  and  is  corroliorative  of  the  fact  implied 
in  the  I'cntateuch  that,  at  the  time  of  the  Israelitish 
sojourn,  Egypt  was  ruled  by  a  foieigu  dynasty. 
[KtiYPT.J  Manetho  s|ie.iks,  too,  of  strangers  from 
the  East  who  occupied  the  eastern  pirt  of  Lower 
Egypt  And  his  account  shows  that  the  Israelites 
had  become  a  numerous  and  formidable  people. 
According  to  Ex.  xii.  37,  the  numl-er  of  men  l«e*ide 
women  and  children  who  left  Egypt  was  000,000. 
'This  would  give  for  the  whole  nation  about  two 
millions  and  a  half.  There  is  no  doubt  some  dif- 
ficulty in  accounting  for  this  immense  increase,  if 
we  suppose  (as  on  many  accounts  seems  probable) 
that  the  actual  residence  of  the  children  of  Israei 
was  only  215  years.  We  must  rememlier,  indeed, 
that  the  num1>er  who  went  into  Egypt  with  Jacok 
was  considerably  more  than  "  threescore  and  tex, 
souls"  [see  Ciironomx.y] ;  we  must  also  taxi 
into  account  the  extraordinary  fruitfulness  of 
Egypt"  (concerning  which  all  writers  are  agreed, 


a  Ct  Strabo,  xt.  p.  878;  ArUtot.  Hi*.  Amm.  vtt 
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wd  especially  it  that  part  of  it  in  which  the  Is- 1 
raelite*  dwelt.    Still  it  would  be  more  satisfactory  I 
If  we  could  allow  430  yearn  for  the  increase  of  the 
nation  rather  than  any  shorter  period. 

According  to  De  Wette,  the  story  of  Moses'  birth 
is  mythical,  and  arises  from  an  attempt  to  account 
etymologically  fur  his  name-  Hut  the  beautiful 
simplicity  of  the  narrative  places  it  far  above  the 
stories  cf  Komulus,  Cyrus,  and  Semiran.is,  with 
which  it  has  been  corn[iared  (Knobel,  p.  14).  And 
ss  regards  the  etymology  of  die  name,  there  can  be 
rery  little  doubt  that  it  is  Egyptian  (from  the  Copt. 

JULOU,     "water,"  and  fcj  or  ^  "to  take;" 

cf.  (lesen.  The*,  in  v.,  and  Knobel,  Comm.  in  loc.);  i 
and  if  so,  the  author  has  eitlicr  played  upon  the 
name  or  is  mistaken  in  his  philology,  lint  this 
•loes  not  prove  that  the  whole  story  is  nothing  but 
a  myth.  Philology  as  a  science  is  of  very  modern 
growth,  and  the  truth  of  history  does  not  stand  or 
fall  with  the  explanation  of  etymologies.  The  same 
remark  applies  to  l)e  Wctte's  objection  to  the  ety- 
mology in  ii.  "22 

Other  objections  are  of  a  wry  arbitrary  kind. 
Thus  KnoM  thinks  the  command  to  destroy  the 
male  children  (i.  1"»  ff. )  extremely  improbable,  be- 
cause the  oljei-t  of  the  king  was  not  to  destroy  the 
people,  but  to  make  use  of  them  as  slaves.  To 
require  the  midwives  to  act  as  the  enemies  of  their 
own  people,  and  to  issue  an  injunction  that  every 
son  bom  of  Israelitish  parents  should  be  thrown 
into  the  Nile,  h  is  a  piece  of  downright  madness 
of  which  he  thinks  the  king  would  not  be  guilty. 
But  we  do  not  know  that  the  midwivea  were  He- 
brew, they  may  have  been  Egyptian;  and  kings, 
like  other  slave  owners,  may  act  contrary  to  their 
interest  in  obedience  to  their  fears  or  their  passions; 
indeed,  Knobel  himself  compares  t!ie  story  of  King 
Boochoris,  who  commanded  all  the  unclean  in  his 
land  to  l>e  cast  into  the  sea  (Lysim.  np.  Joseph,  c. 
Aplon.  i.  34),  and  the  destruction  of  the  Spartan 
Helots  (Plutarch,  I.ycury.  28).  He  objecU  further 
that  it  is  not  easy  to  reconcile  such  a  command 
with  the  number  of  the  Israelites  at  their  exodus. 
But  we  may  supftose  that  in  very  many  instances 
the  command  of  the  king  would  be  evaded,  and 
probably  it  did  not  Ion?  continue  in  force. 

Again,  De  Wette  objects  to  the  call  of  Mosca 
that  be  com/-/  not  have  thus  formed  the  resolve  to 
become  the  savior  of  his  people  —  which,  aa  Hiiver- 
nick  justly  remarks,  is  a  dogmatical,  not  a  critical 
decision. 

The  ten  plagues  are  physically,  many  of  them, 
what  might  be  expected  in  Egypt,  although  in  their 
.ntensity  and  in  their  rapid  succession  they  arc 
learly  supernatural.  Kven  the  order  in  which 
.ney  occur  is  an  order  in  which  physical  causes  are 
allowed  to  operate.  The  corruption  of  the  river  is 
followed  by  the  plague  of  frogs.  From  the  dead 
frogs  are  bred  the  gnats  and  tlies,  from  these  came 
the  murrain  among  the  cattle  and  the  boils  on 
men,  and  so  on. 

Moat  of  the  plagues  indeed,  though  of  course  in 
a  much  less  aggravated  form,  and  without  such 
succession,  arc  actually  experienced  at  this  day  in 
Egypt.  Of  the  plague  of  locusts  it  is  expressly 
-wnarked  that  "  before  them  were  no  such  locusts, 
•either  after  them  shall  be  such."  >nd  all  trovel- 
«n  in  Egypt  have  observed  swarms  of  locusts, 


» ;  Pita.  H.  S  wll.  8 ;  8eo«ea,  Qu.  Nat.  HI.  26,  quoted 
r  Uaverokk 


I  »rought  generally  by  a  southwest  wind  (Deo on, 
I  however,  mentions  their  coming  with  an  tttst  wind), 
and  in  the  winter  or  spring  of  the  year.  This  last 
fact  agrees  also  with  our  narrative.  I^epsius  speaks 
of  being  in  a  »  regular  snow-drift  of  loctutt,"  whict 
came  from  the  desert  in  hundreds  of  thousands  to 
the  valley.  "  At  the  edge  of  the  fruitful  plain," 
he  says,  "  they  fell  down  in  showers."  And  thli 
continued  for  six  day  s,  indeed  in  weaker  flights 
much  longer.  He  also  saw  hail  in  Egypt.  In 
January  18*-J,  he  and  his  party  were  surprised  by 
a  storm.  "  Suddenly,"  he  writes,  "  the  storm  grew 
to  a  tremendous  hurricane,  such  as  I  have  never 
seen  in  Eurcpe,  and  hail  fell  upon  us  in  such 
masses,  as  almost  to  turn  day  into  night."  lit 
notices,  too,  an  extraordinary  cattle  murrain 
"which  carried  off40,0U0  head  "of  cattle  "  (Letteit 
from  Egypt,  Eng.  tr.ius.  pp.  49,  27,  14). 

The  institution  of  the  Passover  (ch.  xii.)  hat 
been  subjected  to  severe  criticism.  This  has  also 
been  called  a  mythic  fiction.  The  alleged  circum- 
stances are  not  historical,  it  is  said,  but  arise  out 
of  a  later  attempt  to  explain  the  origin  of  the 
ceremony  and  to  refer  it  to  the  time  of  Moses 
The  critics  rest  mainly  on  the  difference  lietwcen 
the  directions  given  for  the  observance  of  this  the 
first,  and  those  given  for  subsequent  passovers. 
But  there  is  no  reason  why,  considering  the  very 
remarkable  circumstances  under  which  it  was  insti- 
tuted, the  first  Passover  should  not  have  had  its 
own  peculiar  solemnities,  or  why  instructions  should 
not  then  have  been  given  for  a  somewhat  different 
observance  for  the  future.  [Passoykh.] 

In  minor  details  the  writer  shows  a  remarkable 
acquaintance  with  Egypt.  Thus,  for  instance, 
Pharaoh's  daughter  goes  to  the  river  to  bathe.  .At 
the  present  day  it  is  true  that  only  women  of  the 
lower  orders  bathe  in  the  river.  But  Herodotus 
(ii.  35)  tells  us  (what  we  learn  also  from  the  mon- 
uments) that  in  ancient  Egypt  the  women  were 
under  no  restraint,  but  apparently  lived  more  in 
public  than  the  men.  To  this  must  lie  added  that 
the  Egyptians  supposed  a  sovereign  virtue  to  exist 
in  the  Nile-waters.  The  writer  speaks  of  chariots 
and  "chosen  chariots"  (xiv.  7)  as  constituting  an 
important  element  in  the  Egyptian  army,  and  of 
the  king  as  leading  in  person.  The  monuments 
amply  nonfirm  tins  representation.  The  Pharaohs 
lead  their  armies  to  battle,  and  the  anr.ies  consist 
entirely  of  infantry  and  chariots. 

Many  other  facts  have  been  disputed,  such  m 
the  passage  of  the  Red  Sea,  the  giving  of  the 
manna,  <fce.    But  respecting  these  it  may  suffice  to 
refer  to  other  articles  in  which  they  are  discussed 
[The  Exonts;  Manna;  The  Ukd  Ska.] 

I).  The  authorship  and  dato  of  the  book  are 
discussed  under  Pf.ntateccii.         J.  J.  S.  P. 

•  Of  recent  exegetical  works  on  the  book  of 
Exodus  the  following  may  be  mentioned :  Mecklen- 
burg, Rcriptura  ac  Tnu/itio,  Com.perpet.  in  rent. 
1839  ;  Heinemann.  Thurulh  Emeth,  die  Junf 
Bucher  Motit,  1853;  I-Aborde,  Commentair*  geo- 
grnphique  tur  t  Exode  et  leA  N  ombres,  1812; 
Herzheimer,  Scbuschtin  E'duth,  Erkldrung  der 
Junj  Bticher  Mosis,  1853-56;  Kalisch,  J/iti.  an* 
Crk.  Commentary  on  the  Oil  TtsUiment,  with  a 
Setr  TransltitUm,  Exodus,  1855;  Knobel,  in  ths 
Kungef.  txeget.  llandb.  rum  A.  T.,  'ol.  xii.. 
Exodus  u.  Leviticus  erldart,  1857;  C'hr.  Words- 
worth, Holy  Bible  with  A',<m,  vol.  1.,  Fitt  Booh 
oj  Moses,  2d  ed  1805 ;  Keil,  Bibl.  Komtuentui 
ibet  das  A.  T.  ton  KtU  u.  DrliUtch.  \n  Band 
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Genemt  u.  Erodut,  2tc  Aufl.  1866;  J.  G.  Murphy, 
Commentary  on  the  Book  of  Exodus,  1866. 

T.  J.  C 

EXODUS,  THE.  The  object  of  this  article 
U  to  give  a  combined  view  of  the  results  stated  in 
the  various  articles  relating  or  referring  to  the 
Kxodus  of  the  children  of  Israel  from  Egypt*  It  | 
may  be  divided  into  three  parts,  treating  of  the 
chronological,  the  historical,  and  the  geographical 
aspect  of  the  event. 

L  D  tte.  —  The  date  of  the  Kxodus  is  discussed 
ouder  Ciikonology,  where  it  is  held  that  a  pre- 
ponderance of  evidence  is  in  favor  of  the  year  u.  c. 
16&2.  The  historical  questions  connected  with  this 
date  are  noticed  under  Egypt.    Hales  places  the 
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Exodus  b.  c.  1648,  Usher  n.  c.  1491,  and  Bmmm 

b.  c.  1320. 

2.  History.  —  The  Exodus  is  a  great  tun  tine 
point  in  Biblical  history.  With  it  the  Patriarch* 
dispensation  ends  and  the  Ij»w  begins,  and  with  it 
the  Israelites  cease  to  In;  a  family  and  licconie  a 
nation.  It  is  therefore  important  to  observe  how 
the  previous  history  led  up  to  this  event.  Thm 
advancement  of  Joseph,  and  the  placing  of  hii 
kinsmen  in  what  was  to  a  pastoral  people,  at  least, 
"  the  best  of  the  land,"  yet,  as  far  as  possible,  apart 
from  Egyptian  influence,  favored  the  multiplying 
of  the  Israelites  and  the  preservation  of  tneii 
nationality.  The  subsequent  persecution  bound 
them  more  firmlv  together,  and  at  the  game  tims 
loosened  the  hold  that  Egypt  had 


Map  to  illustrate  the 


It  was  thus  that  the  Israelites  were  ready, 
•hen  Mcses  declared  his  mission,  to  go  forth  as  one 
ftian  tto-a  the  land  of  their  bondage.  [Joseph; 
Mosbj;  Eoyit.] 

The  histoiy  of  the  Exodus  itself  commences  with 
<\e  close  of  that  of  the  Ten  Plagues  [Plagues  ok 
Koti-t].  In  the  night  in  which,  at  midnight,  the 
fins-bun.  were  slain  (Ex.  xii  29),  Pharaoh  urged 
the  departure  of  the  Israelites  (vv.  31,  32}.  They 
at  once  set  forth  from  Iiameses  (w.  37,  39 1  ap- 
parently during  the  night  (ver.  42),  but  lowaids 
aaoming,  on  tLe  15th  day  of  the  first  month  (Num. 


xxxiii.  3).  They  made  three  journeys  and  encamped 
by  the  Kcd  Sea.  Here  Pharaoh  overtook  them, 
and  the  great  miracle  occurred  by  which  they  were 
saved,  while  the  pursuer  and  his  anny  were  de- 
stroyed. It  has  been  thought  by  some  that  Pharaoh 
did  not  perish  in  the  Ked  Sea;  but  not  only  does 
the  narrative  seem  to  forbid  such  a  supposition 
(Ex.  xiv.  18,  23,  28),  but  it  is  expressly  contradicted 
in  Ps.  oxxxvi.  (ver.  15).  Recently  it  has  been  *-«g- 
gested  that  the  Israelites  crossed  by  a  ford.  »C 
however,  their  safe  passage  could  thus  be  accounted 
for,  the  drowning  of  the  Egyptians  would  becon* 
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m  Jr;  extraordinary  than  before.  Obviously  >rdi- 
oary  causes  are  not  sufficient  to  explain  the  deliver- 
ance of  the  former  and  the  destruction  of  the  latter, 
but  eren  were  it  so,  the  question  would  have  to  lsj 
asked  whether  the  occurrence  of  the  went  at  the 
fit  time  could  reasonably  I*  considered  as  due  to 
such  ordinary  causes,  and  the  necessary  negative 
reply  would  show  the  fallacy  of  attempting  a  nat- 
uralistic explanation  of  the  event  on  account  of  the 
use  of  natural  means.  It  would  be  more  reasonable 
to  deny  the  event,  but  this  could  not  l>e  attempted 
in  the  face  of  the  overwhelming  evidence  of  its 
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3.  Geography.  —  The  determination  of  the  route 
by  which  the  Israelites  left  Egypt  is  one  of  the 
most  difficult  questions  in  Biblical  geography.  The 
following  points  must  be  settled  exactly  or  approx- 
imately :  the  situation  of  the  I^and  of  Goshen, 
the  length  of  each  day's  march,  the  positiou  of  the 
first  Btation  (Kameses),  and  the  direction  of  the 
journey. 

The  Land  of  Goshen  may  be  concluded  from  the 
Biblical  narrative  to  have  been  part  of  Egvpt,  but 
not  of  what  was  then  held  to  lie  Egypt  Proper.  It 
must  therefore  have  been  an  outer  eastern  province 
of  Lower  Egypt.  The  Israelites,  setting  out  from 
a  town  of  Goshen,  made  two  days'  journey  towards 
the  lied  Sea,  and  then  entered  the  wilderness,  a 
day's  journey  or  less  from  the  sea.  They  could 
only  therefore  have  gone  by  the  valley  now  called 
:he  Wddi-t-TumtyLit,  for  every  other  cultivated 
yr  cultivable  tract  is  too  far  from  the  Red  Sea. 
tiatnescs,  as  we  shall  see,  must  have  lain  in  this 
valley,  which  thus  corresponded  in  part  at  least  to 
Goahen.  That  it  wholly  corresponded  to  that  region 
is  evident  from  its  being  markedly  a  single  valley, 
and  from  the  insufficiency  of  any  smaller  territory 
to  support  the  Israelites.  [Gosiikn.J 

It  is  not  difficult  to  fix  very  nearly  the  length  of 
fetch  day's  march  of  the  Israelites.  As  they  had 
with  them  women,  children,  and  cattle,  it  cannot 
be  supposed  that  they  went  more  than  fifteen  miles 
daily;  at  the  same  lime  it  is  unlikely  that  they  fell 
far  short  of  this.  The  throe  journeys  would  there- 
fore give  a  distance  of  alxmt  forty-five  miles.  There 
seems,  however,  as  we  shall  see,  to  have  been  a 
deflexion  from  a  direct  course,  so  that  we  cannot 
■  the  whole  distance  from  the  starting-point, 
to  the  shore  of  the  lied  Sea  as  much 
more  than  al>out  thirty  miles  in  a  direct  lino. 
Measuring  from  the  ancient  western  shore  of  the 
Arabian  Gulf  due  east  of  the  W,tdi-t-  Tumtyldt,  a 
listance  of  thirty  miles  in  a  direct  line  places  the 
itte  of  Kameses  near  the  mound  called  in  the  present 
day  KU'Abbdseeyeh,  not  far  from  the  western  end 
of  the  valley.  That  the  Israelites  started  from  a 
place  in  this  position  is  further  evident  from  the 
account  of  the  two  routes  that  lay  before  them: 
*  And  it  came  to  pass,  when  Pharaoh  had  let  the 
people  go,  that  God  led  them  not  [by]  the  way  of 
the  land  of  the  1'hilistines,  although  that  [was] 
near;  for  God  said,  I^est  peradventure  the  people 
repent  when  they  see  war,  and  they  return  to 
Egypt ;  bat  God  let  the  jwople  turn  to  the  way  of 
he  wilderness  of  the  Ued  Sea"  (Ex.*  xiii.  17,  18). 

Hie  expression  used,  does  not  necessarily 

in  ply  a  change  in  the  direction  of  the  joumey,  but 
may  mean  that  God  did  not  lead  the  Israelites  into 
Palestine  by  the  nearest  route,  but  took  them  about 
y$  the  way  of  the  wilderness.  Were  the  meaning 
hat  the  people  turned,  we  ahculd  have  to  suppose 


Kameses  to  have  been  beyond  the  valley  to  tbt 
west,  and  this  would  probably  make  the  distance 
to  the  Ked  Sea  too  great  for  the  time  occupied  ir 
traversing  it,  besides  overthrowing  the  reasonabk 
identification  of  the  I-and  of  Goshen.  [Kamkul».] 
Hence  it  is  clear  that  they  must  have  started  from 
near  the  eastern  side  of  the  ancient  Delta,  along 
which  lies  the  commencement  of  the  route  to  Uif 
Philistine  territory. 

Kameses  is  evidently  the  Kaamses  of  Ex.  i.  1 1 
It  stems  to  have  been  the  chief  town  of  the  L&nd  of 
<.o*heti,  for  that  region,  or  possibly  a  part  of  it,  u 
called  the  land  of  Kameses  in  Gen.  xlvii.  11,  comp 
4,  G.    [Kamksks;  Gosiikx.] 

After  the  first  day's  Journey  the  Israelites  en 
camped  at  Succoth  (Ex.  xii.  37,  xiii.  iiO;  Num. 
xxxiii.  5,  G).  This  was  probably  a  mere  resting- 
place  of  caravans,  or  a  military  station,  or  else  a 
town  named  from  one  of  the  two.  Such  names  as 
the  Sceuaj  Veteranorum  (which  has  been  rashly 
identified  with  Succoth),  and  the  Scenes  Maudne 
of  the  Itinerary  of  Antoninus,  and  the  settlement 
of  loniau  and  Carian  mercenaries  called  Ttk  2rpar6- 
wtta  (Herod,  ii.  154),  may  be  compared  to  this. 
Obviously  such  a  name  is  very  difficult  of  identifica- 
tion.  [Succoth.] 

The  next  camping-place  was  Etham,  the  position 
of  which  may  be  very  nearly  fixed  in  consequence 
of  its  being  described  as  "  in  the  edge  of  the  wilder- 
ness "  (Ex.  xiii.  20;  Num.  xxxiii.  G,  7).  The  cul- 
tivable land  now  extends  very  nearly  to  the  western 
side  of  the  ancient  head  of  the  gulf.  At  a  period 
when  the  eastern  part  of  Ix>wer  Egypt  was  largely 
inhabited  by  Asiatic  settlers,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  this  tract  was  under  cultivation.  It  is  there- 
fore reasonable  to  place  Etham  where  the  cultivable 
land  ceases,  near  the  Selt-i  li'uir,  or  Stven  WtlU, 
about  three  miles  from  the  western  side  of  the 
ancient  head  of  the  irulf.  The  Patumos  of  Herod- 
otus and  Strabo,  which  appears  to  have  been  the 
same  as  the  Thoum  or  Thou  of  the  itinerary  of 
Antoninus,  is  more  likely  to  l»c  the  Pithom  than 
the  Etham  of  Scripture.  [Pithom.]  It  is  too 
far  west  for  the  latter. 

After  leaving  Etham  the  direction  of  the  route 
changed.  The  Israelites  were  commanded  "  to  turn 
and  encamp  before  Pi-hahiroth,  between  Migdol  and 
the  sea,  over  against  Boal-zcphon  "  (Ex.  xiv.  2). 
Therefore  it  is  most  probable  that  they  at  once 
turned,  although  they  may  have  done  so  later  in 
the  march.  The  direction  cannot  be  doubted,  if 
our  description  of  the  route  thus  far  be  correct,  for 
they  would  have  been  entangled  (ver.  3)  only  by 
turning  southward,  not  northward  They  encamped 
for  the  night  by  the  sea,  probably  after  a  full  day's 
journey.  Hie  place  of  their  encampment  and  of 
the  passage  of  the  sea  would  therefore  l>e  not  far 
from  the  Persepolitan  monument,  which  is  made 
in  Linant's  map  the  site  of  the  Seratwum.  We  dc 
not  venture  to  attempt  the  identification  of  the 
places  mentioned  in  the  narrative  with  modern  site*. 
Nothing  but  the  discovery  of  ancient  Egyptian 
names,  and  their  |>o*itive  appropriation  to  such 
sites,  could  enable  us  to  do  so.  Something,  how- 
ever, may  be  gathered  from  the  names  of  the  places 
The  position  of  the  Israelite  encampment  was  lie- 
fore  or  at  Pi-hahiroth,  behind  which  was  MigdoL 
and  on  the  other  hand  Baal-zcphon  and  the  sea. 
[Baal-zkpiion.]  Pi-hahiroth  or  Hahiroth  u 
probably  the  name  of  a  natural  locality.  The  sep- 
arable pref.x  is  evidently  the  Egyptian  masculine 
article,  and  we  therefore  hoH  the  name  to  ht 
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Egyptian.    Jab.onaky  proposed  the  Coptic  ety- 
mology, M-sVXM-pOT,  Uthe  ^  where 
which,  or  a  similar  name,  the  crit- 


•e*i<re  prows,'  which,  or  a  similar  name,  the  crtt- 
ieal  sagacity  of  Fresncl  recognized  in  the  modem 
Ghuuxybet-tUoos,  » the  bed  of  reeds."  We  can- 
not, however,  hold  that  the  (Jhuweybtt-tt-boot  in 
the  neighborhood  where  we  place  the  passage  of  the 
sea  is  the  Pi-haliiroth  of  the  Bible:  there  is  another 
(jhuweybtt-tl-boKi  near  Suez,  and  such  a  name 
would  of  course  depend  for  its  permanence  upon 
the  continuance  of  a  vegetation  subject  to  change. 
[Pl-HAiiiKOTi!.]  Migdol  appears  to  have  been  a 
common  name  for  a  frontier  watch-tower.  [Mio- 
IX) l.]  Baal-zephon  we  tike  to  have  bad  a  similar 
meaning  to  that  of  Migdol.  [Baal-zkpiiox.] 
We  should  expect  therefore  that  the  encampment 
would  have  been  in  a  depression,  partly  marshy, 
baring  on  cither  liand  an  elevation  marked  by  a 
wat^'h-tower. 

The  actual  passage  of  the  sea  forms  the  subject 
of  another  article.  [Kfci>  Ska,  Passagk  of.] 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  direction  was  from 
the  west  to  the  east,  and  that  the  breadth  at  the 
place  of  crossing  was  great,  since  the  whole  Egyp- 
tian army  perished. 

We  do  not  propose  to  examine  the  various  the- 
ories that  have  been  put  forth  respecting  the  route 
of  the  Israelites.  We  have  thought  it  enough  to 
state  all  the  points  of  evidence  which  can,  in  our 
judgment,  lead  to  a  satisfactory  conclusion.  It 
might,  however,  he  thought  neglectful  if  we  did  not 
allude  to  what  Prof,  l^epsius  has  written  on  the 
subject.  Ho  does  not  enter  into  any  detailed  ex- 
position of  the  geography  of  the  Exodus,  and 
attempts  but  one  identification  with  any  modern 
site  —  that  of  liameses  with  the  ancient  Egyp- 
tian si(<'  now  called  Almo-KtiJityl,  about  eight  miles 
from  the  old  head  of  the  gulf.  The  argument  he 
adduces  for  this  identification  is  that  a  monolith  is 
found  here  representing  Barneses  II.  seated  between 
the  gods  Turn  and  Ba,  and  that  therefore  he  was 
worshipped  at  the  place  which  must  have  borne  his 
name.  It  might  equally,  however,  have  been  called 
Pa-turn,  from  Turn,  and  have  corresponded  in  ety- 
mology to  Patumoa  or  else  Pithom.  The  conclusion 
to  which  Prof.  Iepsius  arrives,  that  because  Aboa 
Ket/ieyi  is  Kameses,  therefore  tho  Land  of  (ioshen 
must  have  been  within  the  eastern  part  of  Ixtwer 
Egypt  below  Ileliopolis,  is  singularly  illogical,  for 
Kameses  was  in  the  I  And  of  Goshen,  and  not  20 
miles  east  of  it,  and  it  occupied  the  Israelites  more 
than  two  days  to  journey  from  it  to  the  Red  Sea, 
which  makes  its  allocation  within  about  eight  miles 
of  the  sea  absurd.  The  supposition  involves  there- 
fore a  double  impossibility. 

The  preceding  map  exhibits  the  main  features 
9f  the  country  in  which  we  place  the  route  of  the 
Israelites,  and  the  places  referred  to  in  this  article, 
rhe  '»est  map  is  Linant's,  in  the  Atlas  of  the  /'<  rce- 
wtent  dt  f  htfime  <k  Suet.  U.  S.  P. 

EXORCIST  (^op«x<rr^j:  txorctsta).  The 
wli  i^tpKlCoi  occurs  once  in  the  N.  T.  ai>d  once 
hi  tn>.1  *  jCX.  version  of  the  O.  T.    In  both  cases 

U  used,  not  in  the  sense  of  exorcise,  but  as  a 
•ynotiym  of  the  simple  verb  optcifa,  to  charge  villi 

m  oath,  to  adjure.  Comp.  Gen.  xxiv.  3  (3?*2tTn, 
A.  V.  "I  will  make  thee  swear")  with  37.  and 
HatL  xxvi.  63  with  Mark  v.  7;  and  see  1  The*", 
r.  87  (l*op«ffw,  Inchm.  Tischend.).  The  cognate 
i,  however,  together  with  the  simple  verb,  k 


found  once  (Acta  xix.  13)  with  reference  to  th| 
ejection  of  evil  spirits  from  persons  possessed  by 
them  (cf.  itfpKwcit,  opx6a>,  Joseph.  AnL  viiL  2, 
§  5).  The  use  of  the  term  exorcists  in  that  passage 
as  the  designation  of  a  well-known  class  of  person* 
to  which  the  individuals  mentioned  belonged,  con- 
firms what  we  know  from  other  sources  as  to  the 
common  practice  of  exorcism  amongst  the  Jews, 
that  some,  at  least,  of  them  not  only  pretended  to, 
but  [wasessed,  the  power  of  exorcising,  appears  by 
our  Lords  admission  when  be  asks  tlie  Pharisees, 
"  If  I  by  Beelzebub  cast  out  devils,  by  whom  dc 
your  disciples  (uiol)  cast  them  out?  "  (Matt.  xii. 
27.)  What  means  were  employed  by  real  exorcist* 
we  are  not  informed.  David,  by  playing  skillfully 
on  a  harp,  procured  the  temporary  departure  of  the 
evil  spirit  which  troubled  Saul  (1  Sam.  xvi.  23). 
Justin  Martyr  has  an  interesting  suggestion  as  to 
the  possibility  of  a  Jew  successfully  exorcising  a 
devil,  by  employing  tlie  name  of  the  God  of  Abra- 
ham, Isaac,  and  Jacob.  ('AAA*  «'  &pa  itopxlfa 
rit  vfiiv  Kara  tov  0cov  'A&pakfi  koI  9tov  Irak* 
xal  Btov  'leuewfi,  tints  vtroTay^cerat  [to  SaiftA- 
vior],  DiaL  cum  Trypk.  c  85,  p.  311,  C.  Sec 
also  A/x>l.  II.  c.  6,  p.  45,  B,  where  he  claims  for 
Christianity  superior  but  not  necessarily  exclusive 
power  in  this  respect.  Compare  the  statements  of 
Iren.  adc.  Uteres,  ii.  5,  and  the  authorities  quoted 
by  Grotius  on  Matt.  xii.  27.)  But  Justin  goes  on 
to  say  that  the  Jewish  exorcists,  as  a  class,  had 
sunk  down  to  the  superstitious  rites  and  usages  of 
the  heathen  CHSij  p«Wot  oi  i£  bfuov  hropKurrmk 
rV  T*XuVf  Sxnrip  *ol  t&  Wrrj,  xpAt*-*"™  i^optti- 
{owrt  Kcd  dufiiifiaeri  *ol  Karaite poii  xpwrrai, 
tlwov)-  With  this  agrees  the  account  given  by 
Joseph  us  (Ant.  viii.  2,  §  5)  of  an  exorcism  which 
he  saw  performed  by  Eleazar,  a  Jew,  in  the  presence 
of  Vespasian  and  his  sons,  though  the  virtue  of  the 
cure  is  attributed  to  the  mention  of  the  name  of 
Solomon,  and  to  the  use  of  a  root,  and  of  certain 
incantations  said  to  liavc  been  prescribed  by  him. 
It  was  the  profane  use  of  the  name  of  Jesus  as  a 
mere  charm  or  spell  which  led  to  the  disastrous 
issue  recorded  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  (xix. 
13-16). 

The  power  of  casting  out  devils  was  bestowed  by 
Christ  while  on  earth  upon  the  apostles  (Matt.  x. 
8)  and  the  seventy  disciples  (Luke  x.  17- It)),  and 
was,  according  to  his  promise  (Mark  xvi.  17),  ex- 
ercised by  believers  after  his  ascension  (Acts  xvi. 
18);  but  to  the  Christian  miracle,  whether  as  per- 
formed by  our  Lord  himself  or  by  bis  followers,  the 
X.  T.  writers  never  apply  the  terms  "  exorcise  " 
or  "exorcist."    [See  Demon;  Dkmomacs.] 

T.  T.  P. 

EXPIATION.  [Sacrifice.] 

•  EYE-SERVICE,  a  word  for  which  we  are 
indebted  to  our  English  translators  (found  ui  the 
Bishops'  Bible,  Col.  iii.  22.  and  in  the  A.  V..  both 
there  and  Eph.  vi.  6).  P  is  their  rendering  of 
6<p9aAuotou\*la,  which  means,  service  performed 
only  as  it  were  under  the  masters  eye,  ».  e.  reluc- 
tant and  mcrcenaiy.  The  Greek  word  does  net 
occur  elsewhere.  EL 

*  E'ZAR  is  found  in  many  modern 
of  the  A.  V.  in  1  Chr.  L  38  instead  of  the 
form  Ez«r.    [Ezkr.]  A. 

EZ'BAI  [2syl.]  (*2TH  [t*M*or  $Mrt,  Dietr.j 
'Afo0oi;  [Vat.  Af«0<u;  Alex.  AC*!  FA.  A(mfU 
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•A<r*«f:]  Atbai),  father  of  Naarai,  who  wu 
ane  of  David's  thirty  mighty  men  (1  Chr.  si.  37). 
In  the  parallel  list  (2  Sam.  xxiii.  36)  tins  names 
ate  given  "  Paaral  the  Arbite,"  whico  Kennicott 
decides  to  be  a  corruption  of  the  reading  in  Chron- 
icles.   (Dissertation,  Ac.  p.  209.) 

EZ-BON  0*2VH  [perl'-  inclined,  Cos.] :  Saoo- 
&dv  :  Estbon).  ll  Son  of  Gad,  and  founder  of  one 
of  the  Gadite  families  (Gen.  xlri.  16;  Num.  xxvi. 
16).    In  the  latter  passage  the  name  is  written 

*3TS  (A.  V.  Ozui),  probably  by  a  corruption  of 
the  text  of  very  early  date,  since  the  LXX.  have 
*Af«W.  The  process  seems  to  have  been  the  acci- 
dental omission  of  the  2  in  the  first  instance  (as 
in  Abiezer  (Josh.  xvii.  2),  which  in 

Num.  xxvi.  is  written  "TT^,  Jeezer),  and  then, 
when  was  no  longer  a  Hebrew  form,  the 

changing  it  into 

2.  [p3VH  :]  •Ee-f/fcfr;  [Vat  J. 0»r;  Alex.] 
A(r*&*y-  [Esbon].  Son  of  Beta,  the  son  of  Ben- 
jamin, according  to  1  Chr.  vii.  7.  It  is  singular, 
however,  that  while  Ezbon  is  nowhere  else  men- 
tioned among  the  sons  of  Bcla,  or  Benjamin,  he 

appears  here  in  company  with  Hn/3?>  Iri,  which 
is  not  a  Benjamite  family  either,  according  to  the 
other  lists,  but  which  is  found  in  company  with 
Ezbon  among  the  Gadite  families,  both  in  Gen. 

xlvi.  16  (Eri,  ^5),  and  Num.  xxri.  10.  Were 
these  two  Gadite  families  incorporated  into  Ben- 
jamin after  the  slaughter  mentioned  Judg.  xx.  ? 
Possibly  they  were  from  Jabesh-Gilcad  (comp.  xxi. 
12-14).  [BKCiiKit.]  1  Chr.  vii.  2,  seems  to  fix 
the  date  of  the  census  as  in  king  David's  time. 

A.  C.  H. 

EZBCHI'AS  CEC«fof;  [Vat.  Ozias). 
L  1  Esdr.  ix.  14;  put  for  Jama/iam  in  Ext. 
x-  15. 

2.  (Ezechias.)  2  Esdr.  vii.  40.  [Hezekiaii.] 

EZECI'AS  CEC«*f«:  Ezechias),  1  Esdr.  ix. 
43;  for  Hilkiaii  in  the  parallel  passage,  Neh. 
riiL  4. 

EZEKI'AS  (E(««cfar,  and  so  Codex  B  in  N. 
T.:  Ezechias),  Ecclus.  xlviii.  17,  22;  xlix.  4;  2 
Mace.  xv.  22;  Matt.  i.  9,  10.  [Hezekiah.J 

EZE'KIEL  (bSTTT.rT,  »•  «•  TecAeatff,  for 

P$ON         will  strengthen,  or  from  p$n 

bHH,  the  strength  of  God:  'I^ki^A:  Ezechiet), 
one  of  the  four  greater  prophets.  There  have  been 
various  fancies  about  his  name;  according  to  Abar- 
banel  (Prof,  in  Ezech.)  it  implies  "one  who  nar- 
•ates  the  might  of  God  to  1*  displayed  in  the 
future,"  and  some  (as  Villalpandus,  Pitt/',  in  Ezech. 
p.  x.)  see  a  play  on  the  word  in  the  expressions 

and  "\7t.n  (iii.  7,  8,  9),  whence  the 
groundless  conjecture  of  Sanctius  {P-oler/om.  in 
Ezech.  p.  2,  n.  2)  that  the  name  was  given  him 
subsequently  to  the  commencement  e*  his  career 
(Carpxov,  Introd.  ad  Ubr.  /it/A.  IV*  Testam.  ii. 
part  iii.  eh.  v.).  He  was  the  son  of  a  priest 
lamed  Buzi,  respecting  wliom  fresh  conjectures 
nave  been  recorded,  although  nothing  is  known 
bun  (as  Archbp.  Ncwcome  observe*)  beyond 


the  fact  that  he  must  hare  given  his  son  a  i 
and  learned  education.  The  Bahbix  hail  a  rule 
that  every  prophet  in  Scripture  was  also  the  son 
of  a  prophet,  and  hence  tliey  (as  K.  Da  v.  Kimehi 
in  his  Commentary)  absurdly  identify  Buzi  with 
Jeremiah,  who  they  say  was  so  called,  because  he 
was  rejected  and  despised.  Another  tradition  makes 
Ezekiel  the  servant  of  Jeremiah  (Greg.  Naz.  Or. 
xlvii.),  and  Jerome  sup|»ses  that  the  prophets 
being  contemporaries  during  a  part  of  their  mission 
interchanged  their  prophecies,  serding  them  re- 
spectively to  Jerusalem  and  Chaklaa  for  mutual 
confirmation  and  encouragement,  that  tlic  Jtwa 
might  hear  as  it  were  a  strophe  and  antistrophe  of 
warning  and  promise,  "velut  ac  si  duo  ran  Lores 
alter  ad  alterius  vocem  sese  componerent "  (Calvin, 
Comment,  ad  Ezech.  i.  2).  Although  it  was  oi.ly 
towards  quite  the  close  of  Jeremiah's  lengthened 
office  tliat  Ezekiel  received  his  commission,  yet 
these  suppositions  are  easily  accounted  for  by  the 
internal  harmony  between  the  two  prophets,  in 
proof  of  which  Hiivernick  {lntn*l.  to  Ezt-ch.)  quotes 
Ez.  xiii.  as  compared  with  Jit.  xxiii.  9  ff.,  and  Ex. 
xxxiv.  with  Jer.  xxxiii.  Ac.  This  inner  resemblance 
is  the  more  striking  from  the  otherwise  wide  dif- 
ference of  character  which  sejKirates  the  two  proph- 
ets; for  the  elegiac  tenderness  of  Jeremiah  is  the 
reflex  of  bis  gentle,  calm,  and  introspective  spirit, 
while  Ezekiel,  in  that  age  when  true  prophecy  was 
so  rare  (Ez.  xii.  21;  Lam.  ii.  9),  "comes  forward 
with  all  abruptness  and  iron  consistency.  Has  he 
to  contend  with  a  people  of  brazen  front  and  un- 
bending neck?  He  possesses  on  his  own  part  an 
unbending  nature,  opposing  the  evil  with  an  un- 
flinching spirit  of  boldness,  with  words  full  of  con- 
suming fire"  (Hiiveniick's  Jntnti.  translated  by 
Kev.  K.  W.  Gotch  in  Journal  of  >'.  /,.  i.  23). 

Unlike  his  predecessor  in  the  prophetic  office, 
who  gives  us  the  amplest  details  of  his  personal 
history,  Ezekiel  rarely  alludes  to  the  facts  of  his 
own  life,  and  we  have  to  complete  the  imperfect 
picture  by  the  colors  of  late  and  dubious  tradition. 
We  shall  mention  Itoth  sources  of  information,  con- 
tenting ourselves  with  this  general  caution  against 
the  latter.  He  was  taken  captive  i*  yrjs  Xapngd 
(Isidor.  oV  17/.  ct  Ob.  So  net.  39;  Kpiphan.  de  \  it. 
i  t  3 fort.  Projthet.  ix  ap.  Carpzov.)  in  the  captivity 
(or  transmigration,  as  Jerome  more  accurately  pre- 
fers to  render  i"rV^,  i.  2)  of  Jchoiachin  (not  Je- 
hoiachim  as  Joscphus  [Ant,  x.  6,  §  3)  states,  prob- 
ably by  a  slip  of  memory)  with  other  distinguished 
exiles  (2  K.  xxir.  15),  eicven  years  before  the  de 
struction  of  Jerusalem.  Joscphus  (/.  c. )  says  that 
this  removal  happened  when  lie  was  a  l»y,  and 
although  we  cannot  consider  the  assertion  to  be 
refuted  by  Hiiveniick's  argument  from  the  matured 
vigorous,  priestly  character  of  his  writings,  and  feel 
still  less  inclined  to  say  that  he  had  "  undimlttttiiy" 
exercised  for  some  considerable  time  the  function  of  a 
priest,  yet  the  statement  is  questionable,  because  it 
is  improbable  (as  Hiiveniick  also  points  out)  that 
Ezekiel  long  survived  the  27th  year  of  his  exile  (xxix. 
17),  so  that  if  Joscphus  be  correct  he  must  have  dieo 
very  young.  He  was  a  member  of  a  community 
of  Jewish  exiles  who  settled  on  the  banks  of  tha 
Chebar,  a  "river"  or  stream  of  Babylonia,  which 
is  sometimes  taken  to  be  the  Khabour,  but  which 
the  latest  investigators  suppose  to  be  the  Xahr 
Maltha  or  royal  canal  of  Nebuchadnezzar.  [Ciie- 
bak.]     The  actual  name  of  the  spot  where  he 

2*28         (aceixus  a  mi  rum  frm 
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yttm,  Vulg.  ueWwpor  *ol  wepcTjAflov  (?)  LXX., 
»;the  hill  of  grief,"  Syr.),  a  name  which  Jerome,  as 
usual,  allegorizes.  It  is  thought  by  Michaelis  to 
oe  the  same  as  Thallaha  in  D'Anville's  map 
(Rosemniill.  Scttol.  in  Ez.  iii.  16).  It  was  by  this 
river  "in  the  land  of  the  Chaldeans  "  that  Gods 
message  first  reached  him  (i.  3);  the  Chaldee  ver- 
sion, however,  interpolates  the  words  "  in  the  land 
[of  Israel :  and  again  a  second  time  he  spake  to 
him  in  the  land]  of  the  Chalda-ans,"  because  the  1 
Jews  had  a  notion  that  the  Shekinah  could  not 
overshadow  a  prophet  out  of  the  Holy  Land. 
Hence  It.  Jarchi  thinks  that  ch.  xvii.  was  Ezekiel's 
first  prophecy,  and  was  uttered  before  the  Cap- 
tivity, a  view  which  ho  supports  by  the  Hebrew 

Idiom  TTn  rPn  (A.  V.  "came  expressly")  in  i. 
3.  R.  Kimchi,  however,  makes  an  exception  to 
the  rule  in  case  the  prophecy  was  inspired  in  some 
pure  and  quiet  spot  like  a  river's  lank  (cf.  l's. 
exxxvii.  1).  His  call  took  place  "  in  the  fifth  year 
»f  king  Jehoiachin's  captivity"  n.  c.  595  (i.  2), 
u  in  the  thirtieth  year  in  the  fourth  month."  The 
latter  expression  is  very  uncertain.  Most  com- 
mentators take  it  to  mean  the  30th  year  of  his  age, 
the  recognized  period  for  assuming  full  priestly 
functions  (Num.  iv.  23,  30).  Origen,  following 
this  assumption,  makes  the  prophet  a  type  of  Christ, 
to  whom  also  "  the  heavens  were  opened  "  when  he 
was  baptized  in  Jordan.  But,  as  Prndus  argues, 
such  a  computation  would  be  unusual,  and  would 
not  be  sufficiently  important  or  well  known  as  a 
mark  of  genuineness,  and  would  require  some  more 
definite  addition.  'Hie  Chald.  paraphrase  by  Jon. 
ben  Uzziel  has  —  "  30  years  after  Hilkiah  the  high- 
priest  had  found  the  book  of  the  I-aw  in  the  sanct- 
uary in  the  vestibule  under  the  porch  at  midnight 
after  the  setting  of  the  moon  in  the  days  of  Josiali, 
4c.,  in  the  month  Thammuz,  in  the  fifth  day  of 
the  month"  (cf.  2  K.  xxii.).  This  view  is  adopted 
by  Jerome,  Umber,  Hiivcrnick,  Ac;  but  had  this 
been  a  recognized  era,  we  should  have  found  traces 
of  it  elsewhere,  whereas  even  Ezekiel  never  refers 
to  it  again.  There  are  similar  and  more  forcible 
objections  to  its  being  the  30th  year  from  the 
Jubilee,  as  Hitaij;  supposes,  following  many  of  the 
early  commentators.  It  now  seems  generally  agreed 
that  it  was  the  30th  year  from  the  new  era  of  Na- 
bopolassar,  father  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  who  began 
to  reign  !».  c.  625  (Rawlinson's  Herod,  i.  508). 
The  use  cf  this  ChnUke  epoch  is  the  more  appro- 
priate as  the  prophet  wrote  in  Babylonia,  and  he  gives 
a  Jewish  chronology  in  ver.  2.  Compare  the  notes 
of  time  in  Dan.  ii.  1,  vii.  1;  Ez.  vii.  7;  Nch.  ii. 
1,  v.  14  (Rosenmiillcr,  Schol.;  Poli  Sytups.  in 
toe. ;  Scaliger,  dt  emend.  Temp.  Prolegom.  p.  xii.). 
rha  decision  of  the  question  is  the  less  important, 
because  in  all  other  places  Ezekiel  dates  from  the 
year  of  Jehoiachin's  captivity  (xxix.  17,  xxx.  20, 
•/ pau'tm).  We  learn  from  an  incidental  allusion 
xxiv.  18)  — the  only  reference  which  he  makes  to 
bis  personal  history  —  that  be  was  married,  and  had 
a  house  (viii.  1 )  in  his  place  of  exile,  and  lost  his 
wife  by  a  sudden  and  unforeseen  stroke.  He  lived 
in  the  highest  consideration  among  his  companions 
in  exile,  and  their  elders  consulted  him  on  all  ocea- 
ns (viii.  1,  xi.  25,  xiv.  1,  xx.  1,  4c),  because  in 


•  •  This  writer  Is  now  generally  assigned  to  the 
second  century  B.  c.  See  Smith's  Diet,  of  Grttk  and 
R»mmn  Biogr.,  art.  Ezekitlus,  and  Bernhardt'*  Grvnd- 
*m  4.  Qrkth.  LiuroXv,  11.  Abth.  U.  pp.  68,  78  ft 


his  united  offices  of  priest  and  prophet  he  m  a 
living  witness  to  "  them  of  the  Captivity  "  that  Got? 
had  not  abandoned  tbem.  Vitringa  even  says  (dt 
Synnfj,  I'tt.  p.  332)  that  "in  sdibus  suis  ut  in 
scholii  quddam  publica  couventua  instituebat,  ibiqu* 
coram  Irequenti  concione  divinam  interpret  aim  tor 
voluntatem  oratione  facundA"  (quoted  by  HaTer- 
nick).  Tl»ere  seems  to  l«  little  trround  for  Theo- 
doret's  supposition  that  he  was  a  Nazaritc  11* 
Ust  date  he  mentions  is  the  27th  year  of  tl>e  Cap- 
tivity (xxix.  17),  so  that  his  mission  extended  over 
twenty-two  years,  during  part  of  which  period 
Daniel  was  prolmbly  living,  and  already  famous 
(Ez.  xiv.  14,  xxviii.  3).  Tradition  ascribes  various 
miracles  to  him,  as,  for  instance,  escaping  from  his 
enemies  by  walking  dry-shod  across  the  Chebar; 
feeding  the  famished  people  with  a  miraculous 
draught  of  fishes,  4c.  He  is  said  to  have  been 
murdered  in  Babylon  by  some  Jewish  prince  ( ?  J 
iryovfitvos  toD  Xaov,  called  in  the  Roman  martyr- 
ology  for  vi.  Id.  Apr.  "judex  populi."  Carpzor, 
Introd.  1.  c.),  whom  he  had  convicted  of  idolatry; 
and  to  have  been  buried  in  a  o~m)Kauov  StvAovv, 
the  tomb  of  Shem  and  Arphaxad,  on  the  banks  of 
tlie  Euphrates  (Epiphan.  de  IV/.  tt  Mart.  ProjthtL). 
The  tomb,  said  to  have  Ijeen  built  by  Jehoiachin, 
was  shown  a  few  days*  journey  from  Bagdad  (Me- 
nasse  ben  Israel,  de  Rttur.  Mart.  p.  23),  and  was 
called  "  habitaculum  elegantia?."  A  lamp  was  kept 
there  continually  burning,  and  the  autograph  copy 
of  the  prophecies  was  said  to  be  there  preserved. 
The  tomb  is  mentioned  by  Pietro  de  la  Salle,  and 
fully  described  in  the  Itinerary  of  R.  Benjamin  of 
Tudela  (Hottinger,  Thtt.  PhiL  II.  i.  3;  Lippi  lle- 
braict,  p.  82).  A  curious  conjecture  (discredited 
by  Clemens  Alexandrinus  (Strom,  i.),  but  consid- 
ered not  impossible  by  Selden  (Syntn^m.  de  Diii 
Syr.  ii.  p.  120),  Meyer,  and  others,  identifies  him 
with  "Nazaratus  the  Assyrian,"  the  teacher  of 
Pythagoras.  We  need  hardly  mention  the  ridicu- 
lous suppositions  that  he  is  identical  with  Zoroaster, 
or  with  the  'EfcKi'nAo;  6  t«k  '\ov&cuk£>v  rperyu- 
Stuv  wotrrr'fl*  (Clem.  Alex.  Strom,  i.  [23] ;  Kuseb. 
Pixrp.  Evang.  ix.  28,  29)  who  wrote  a  play  on  the 
Exodus,  called  'Efrryc^  (Kabricius.  Bibl.  dttc. 
ii.  19).  This  Ezekiel  lived  n.  c.  40  (Sixt.  Sen. 
Bibl.  Sand.  iv.  235)." 

But,  as  Hiivemick  remarks,  "  by  the  side  of  the 
scattered  data  of  his  external  life,  those  of  his  in- 
ternal life  appear  so  much  the  richer."  We  have 
already  noticed  his  stern  and  inflexible  energy  of 
will  and  character;  and  we  also  observe  a  devoted 
adherence  to  the  rites  and  ceremonies  of  his  national 
religion.  Ezekiel  is  no  cosmopolite,  but  displays 
everywhere  the  peculiar  tendencies  of  a  Hebrew 
educated  under  Lcvitical  training.  The  priestly 
bias  is  always  visible,  especially  in  chaps,  viii.-xi., 
xl.-xlviii.,  and  in  iv.  13  ff.,  xx.  12  fl'.,  xxi.  8,  4c 
It  is  strange  of  De  Wettc  and  Gcscnius  to  attrib- 
ute this  to  a  "contracted  spirituality,"  and  oi 
Ewald  to  see  in  it  "  a  one-sided  conception  of  ar.> 
tiquity  which  he  obtained  merely  from  books  sikJ 
traditions,"  and  "  a  depression  of  spirit  ( ! )  enhanced 
by  the  long  continuance  of  the  banishment  and 
bondage  of  the  people"  (Hiivernick's  Introd.}.  It 
was  surely  this  very  intensity  of  patriotic  loyalt* 
to  a  system  whose  partial  suspension  he  both  pre* 
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which  cheered  the  exiles  with  ! 
the  confidence  of  hU  hopes  in  the  future,  and  tended  { 
k>  preserve  tbeir  decaying  nationality.  Sir.  K.  \V\ 
tfewman  is  even  more  contemptuous  than  the  Ger- , 
man  critics.  "Hie  writings  of  Kzekiel,"  he  Mays 
(Heb.  Monarchy,  p.  330,  2d  ed.),  "painfully  show 
the  growth  of  what  is  merely  visionary,  and  an  in- 
creasing value  of  hard  sacerdotalism;"  and  he 
speaks  of  the  »  heavy  materialism  "  of  Ezekiels 
temple,  witli  its  priests,  sacrifices,  Ac,  as  "  tedious 
and  unedifying  as  I^viticus  itself."  His  own  re- 
mark that  Ezekicl's  predictions  "so  kept  alive  on 
the  minds  of  the  next  generation  a  belief  in  certain 
return  from  captivity,  as  to  have  exceedingly  con- 
duced towards  the  result,"  is  a  sufficient  refutation 
of  such  criticisms. 

We  may  also  note  in  Kzekiel  the  absorbing  recog- 
nition of  his  high  calling  which  enabled  him  cheer- 
fully to  endure  any  deprivation  or  misery  (except, 
indeed,  ceremonial  pollution,  from  which  he  shrinks 
with  characteristic  loathing,  iv.  14),  if  thereby  lie 
may  give  any  warning  or  lesson  to  his  people  (iv., 
xxiv.  15,  1G,  Ac.),  whom  he  so  ardently  loved  (ix. 
8,  xi.  13).  On  one  occasion,  and  on  one  only,  the 
feelings  of  the  man  burst,  in  one  single  expression, 
through  the  self-devotion  of  the  prophet ;  and  while 
even  then  his  obedience  is  unwavering,  yet  the  in- 
expressible depth  of  submissive  pathos  in  the  brief 
words  which  tell  how  in  one  day  "  the  desire  of  his 
eyes  was  taken  from  him"  (xxiv.  15-18),  shows 
what  well-springs  of  the 
were  concealed  under  his 
tion  to  every  form  of  sin. 

HU  predictions  are  marvellously  varied.  He  has 
instances  of  visions  (viii.-xi.),  symbolical  actions 
(as  iv.  8),  similitudes  (xii.,  xv.),  parables  (as  xvii.), 
proverbs  (as  xii.  22,  xviii.  1  ff.),  poems  (as  xix.), 
allegories  (as  xxiii.,  xxiv.),  open  prophecies  (aa  vi.. 
vii.,  xx.  Ac),  "tant&que  ubertateet  ngurarum  va- 
riatione  floret  ut  unus  omnes  prophctici  sermonis 
numeros  ac  modos  explevisse,  jure  suo  sit  dicendus  " 
(Carpzov,  Inlrvd.  ii.  pt.  iii.  5).  It  is  therefore  un- 
just to  charge  him  with  plagiarism,  as  is  done  by 
Michaelis  and  others,  although  no  doubt  his  lan- 
guage (in  which  several  Aramaisms  and  &wa(  A<- 
y6fitya  also  occur)  is  colored  largely  both  by  the 
Pentateuch  and  by  the  writings  of  Jeremiah.  His 
style  is  characterized  by  "numberless  particular- 
isms," as  may  be  clearly  observed  by  contrasting 
his  prophecy  against  Tyre  (xxviii. )  with  that  of 
Isaiah  (xxiii.)  (Kairbairn's  Eztkiei).  Grotius  (in 
Critici  Sacri,  iv.  8)  compares  him  to  Homer  for 
his  knowledge,  especially  of  architecture,  from  which 
he  repeatedly  draws  his  illustrations;  and  YVitsius 
(Misc.  Sacr.  i.  243)  says,  that  besides  his  "incom- 
parabile  donum  prophctia-,"  be  deserves  high  lit- 
erary reputation  for  the  learning  and  beauty  of  bis 
style.  Mi<  'laelis,  on  the  other  hand,  is  very  dispar- 
aging, and  I»wth  (referring  to  the  difluseness  of 
bis  details)  says  "  he  is  oftener  to  be  classed  with 
the  orators  than  the  poets."  Few  will  agree  with 
Archbishop  Newcome's  depreciation  of  such  re- 
narks  on  the  ground  (apparently)  that  even  the 
I mguage  of  a  sacred  writer  is  a  matter  of  inspira- 
tion; for  it  is  clear  that  inspiration  in  no  way 
supersedes  the  individualities  of  the  divine  messen- 
ger. Earald  (Die  Pro/th.  des  Allen  B  unties,  ii. 
212),  though  not  enthusiastic,  admits  that  "simply 
as  a  writer  he  shows  great  excellences,  particularly 
u:  this  dismal  period,"  and  he  points  out  his  "even- 
ness and  repoie"  of  style,  to  which  we  suppose 
,'er  toc  alludes  TJfieu  ne  says,  "Senno  ejus  nee 
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satis  dinertus  nec  admodum  ruaticus,  sed  ex  utroqa* 
senere  medie  temperatus "  (Pro-/,  in  Estch.). 
Iliivernick  seems  to  us  too  strong  in  saying  that 
the  glow  of  the  divine  indignation,  the  mighty 
nshing  of  tlie  spirit  of  the  Lord,  the  holy  majesty 
of  Jehovah,  as  the  seer  beheld  it,  arc  remarkably 
reflected  in  his  writings.  .  .  .  The  lofty  action,  the 
torrent  of  his  eloqucuce  .  .  .  rests  on  this  com- 
bination of  power  and  consistency,  the  one  as  un- 
wearied as  the  other  is  imposing."  Among  the 
most  splendid  passages  are  chapter  i.  (called  by  the 

Kabbis  n^3"Tp),  the  prophecy  against  Tyrus 
(xxvL-xxviii.),  that  against  Assyria,  "the  nobles! 
monument  of  eastern  history"  (xxxi.),  and  co- 
vin.,  the  account  of  what  he  saw  in  the  Tcraplv 
porch,  — 

"  When,  by  the  vision  led, 
ills  evs  surveyed  the  dark  idolatries 
Of  alienated  Judah." —  Milton,  Par.  Lost,  i. 

Certain  phrases  constantly  recur  in  his  writings,  as 
"  Son  of  Man,"  "  They  shall  know  that  I  am  the 
l>ord,"  "  The  hand  of  the  Lord  was  upon  me," 
"  Set  thy  face  against,"  Ac. 

The  depth  of  his  matter,  and  the  marvellous 
nature  of  his  visions,  make  him  occasionally  ob- 
scure.  Hence  his  prophecy  was  placed  by  the  Jews 

among  the  VT^3  (treasures),  those  portions  of 
Scripture  which  (like  the  early  part  of  Genesis, 
and  the  Canticles)  were  not  allowed  to  be  read  till 
the  age  of  30  (Jer.  Ep.  ad  Kustoch. ;  Grig.  Profm. 
IlomiL  iv.  in  L'antic. ;  Hot  linger,  Thes.  PhiL  ii. 
1,  3).  Hence  Jerome  compares  the  "  inextricabdis 
error"  of  his  writings  to  Virgil's  labyrinth  ("Oce- 
anus  Scripturarum,  inysteriorumque  Dei  laby- 
rinthus"),  and  also  to  the  catacombs.  The  Jews 
classed  him  in  the  very  highest  rank  of  prophets. 
Gregory  Naz.  (Or.  23)  calls  him  6  irpoiprtTwy  0av 
patrtwraTot  <col  vd-TjAoVaTor,  and  again  d  rip 
fityAXwv  iiroitr^i  Kai  i(nyri'rhf  uvtrrripltmH.  Isi- 
dore (de  IT/,  ft  Ob.  Sonet.  30)  makes  him  a  type 
of  Christ  from  the  title  "Son  of  Man,"  lut  that 
is  equally  applied  to  Daniel  (viii.  17).  Other  sim- 
ilar testimonies  are  quoted  by  Carpzov  (intrxxl.  ii. 
103  ff.).  The  Sanhedrim  is  said  to  have  hesitated 
long  whether  his  book  should  form  part  of  the 
canon,  from  the  occasional  obscurity,  and  from  the 
supposed  contradiction  of  xviii.  20  to  Ex.  xx.  5, 
xxxiv.  7;  Jer.  xxxii.  18.  Hut  in  point  of  fact 
these  apparent  oppositions  are  the  mere  expression 
of  truths  complementary  to  each  other,  as  Moses 
himself  might  have  taught  them  (Deut.  xxiv.  16). 
Although  generally  speaking  comments  on  this 
book  were  forbidden,  a  certain  U.  Nananias  under- 
took to  reconcile  the  supposed  differences.  (Spinas*, 
Tract.  Thenl.  Polti.  ii.  27,  |>artly  from  these  con- 
siderations, infers  that  the  present  book  is  made 
up  of  mere  iwoerfuuTuATia,  but  his  argument  fjom 
its  commencing  with  a  1,  and  from  the  exprcjiion 
in  i.  3  above  alluded  to,  hardly  needs  refutation.) 

Of  tlie  authenticity  of  Kzekiel's  prophecy  th<r« 
has  been  no  real  dispute,  although  a  few  rash  critics 
(as  Oeder,  Vogel,  and  Corrodi)  have  raised  ques- 
tions about  the  last  chapters,  even  suggesting  that 
they  might  have  been  written  by  a  Samaritan, 
to  incite  the  Jews  to  suffer  tlie  cooperation  in  re 
building  tne  Temole.  There  is  hardly  a  shadow 
of  argument  in  favor  of  this  view,  and  absolutely 
none  to  support  the  anonymous  objections  in  the 
Monthly  Magazine  for  1708  against  the  genuine- 
ness of  other  chapters,  which  never  would  havt 
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attracted  any  notice  liad  not  Jalin  taken  the  super- 
fluous trouble  to  answer  theru.  The  specific  nature 
of  some  of  his  predictions  (xii.  12,  xxvii.  6,  Ac.  ; 
on  the  former  passage  and  its  apparent  contradic- 
tion to  Jer.  xxxii.  4,  see  Joseph.  AnL  x.  8,  §  2)  is 
si*)  in  a  very  unhistorical  manner  made  a  ground 
for  impugning  the  authenticity  of  the  book  of 
Ezekiel  by  Zunz  and  others.  This  style  of  crit- 
icism is  very  much  on  the  increase,  and  we  have 
bad  some  audacious  instances  of  it  lately;  but 
though  it  is  quite  true  that  the  prophets  deal  far 
more  in  external  principles  than  specific  announce- 
ments, yet  some  show  of  argument  must  be  ad- 
luced  before  we  settle  the  date  of  a  sacred  book  as 
necessarily  subsequent  to  an  event  which  it  professes 
to  foretell. 

The  book  is  Jivided  into  two  great  parts,  of 
which  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  is  the  turning- 
point;  chapters  i.-xxiv.  contain  predictions  de- 
livered before  that  event,  and  xxv.-xlviii.  after  it, 
as  we  sec  from  xxvi.  2.  Again,  chapters  i.-xxxii. 
are  mainly  occupied  with  correction,  denunciation, 
and  reproof,  whde  the  remainder  deal  chiefly  in 
consolation  and  promise.  A  parenthetical  section 
in  the  middle  of  the  book  (xxv.-xxxii.)  contains  a 
group  of  prophecies  against  seven  foreign  nations, 
the  septenary  arrangement  being  apparently  (as 
elsewhere  in  Scripture)  intentional  (sec  an  art.  on 
this  subject  in  the  Journal  of  Saev.  Literature). 
l>e  Wetto,  Carpzov,  Ac.,  have  adopted  various  ways 
of  grouping  the  prophecies,  but  the  liest  synopsis  is 
that  of  lliivcrnick,  who  divides  the  book  into  nine 
sections  distinguished  by  their  superscriptions,  as 
follows:  I.  Ezekiel  s  call,  i.-iii.  15.  II.  The  gen- 
mil  carrying  out  of  the  commission,  iii.  10-vii. 
III.  The  rejection  of  the  people,  because  of  their 
idolatrous  worship,  viii.-xi.  IV.  The  sins  of  the 
age  rebuked  in  detail,  xii.-xix.  V.  The  nature  of 
the  judgment,  and  the  guilt  which  caused  it,  xx.- 
xxiii.  VI.  The  meaning  of  the  now  commencing 
punishment  ,  xxiv.  A' 1 1.  God's  judgment  de- 
nounced on  seven  heathen  nations  (Ammon,  xxr. 
1-7;  Moab,  8-14;  the  Philistines,  15-17;  Tyre, 
xxvi.-xxviii.  10;  Sidon,  20-24;  Egypt,  xxix.- 
xxxii.).  VIII.  Prophecies,  after  the  destruction 
of  Jerusalem,  concerning  the  future  condition  of 
Israel,  xxxiii.-xxxix.  IX.  The  glorious  consum- 
mation, xl.-xlviii. 

Chronological  order  is  followed  throughout  (the 
date  of  the  prediction  being  constantly  referred  to), 
except  in  the  section  devoted  to  prophecies  against 
heathen  nations  (xxix.-xxxii.),  where  it  is  several 
times  altandoncd  (xxix.  17;  cf.  xxvi.  1,  xxix.  1), 
so  that  in  the  prediction  agair>9t  Egypt,  one  uttered 
In  the  27th  year  of  the  Captivity  is  inserted  be- 
tween two  uttered  in  the  10th  and  11th  years. 
Hence  Jahn  supposes  a  purely  "accidental"  order, 
which  Kichhorn  expands  into  an  economical  ar- 
rangement of  the  separate  scrolls  on  which  the 
prophecies  were  written.  But  there  is  no  necessity 
U>  resort  to  such  arbitrary  hypotheses.  The  gen- 
eral unity  of  suliject  in  the  arrangement  is  obvious, 
and  Jerome  (although  he  assumes  some  mystery  in 
the  violation  of  chronology  throughout  the  warn- 
ings addressed  to  Pharaoh)  correctly  remarks,  "in 
prophetis  nequnquam  historic  ordo  servatur;  Deque 
anim  narrant  pnetcrita  scd  futura  pronuntiaut, 
prout  voluntas  Spiritus  Sancti  merit"  (Comm.  in 
Etech.  xxix.  17,  where  he  especially  adduces  the 
jiatance  of  Jeremiah).  Kosenmiiller  (ScUia  in 
toe.)  thinks  that  the  causes  of  the  destruction  of 
fcgyut  are  put  together  (xxix.  2-21),  and  then  the 


actual  nature  of  that  predicted  judgment  if  o» 

scribed. 

Joseph  us  (Ant.  x.  5)  has  the  following  passage 
ob  fi6vov  li  ooros  (Jeremiah)  wpotBto-wiat  t surra 
aAAck  a-al  b  vpopfrrys  'IffsKi'nAoj,  [hs]  wpirroi 
*fpl  ?qvtui>  ovo  fiifiXla  ypdipas  KcntKurtv.  Tht 
undoubted  meaning  seems  to  be  that  KzeHel  (al- 
though I'jchhorn  on  various  grounds  applies  tbe 
word  to  Jeremiah)  left  tuv  books  of  prophecy; 
which  U  also  stated  by  Zonaras,  and  the  Latin 
translation  of  Athanasius,  where,  after  n>entioning 
otlicr  lost  books,  and  two  of  LzekieL  the  writer 
continues,  "  nunc  vero  jam  unum  dun  tax  it  inreniri 
scimus.  Itaquc  lure  omnia  per  impiorum  Juda> 
orum  amentiam  et  incuriam  periiase  manifest um 
est"  (Synops.  p.  130,  but  the  passage  does  not 
occur  in  the  Greek).  In  confirmation  of  this  view 
(which  is  held  by  Maldonatus  and  others)  we  have 
a  passage  quoted  in  (.'lem.  Alex.  Quis  tiires  talv.  40, 
«V  £  tvpw  at  iv  avTo?  «al  Kptrw  at,  and  again  ri- 
roKtp  arcd  oil  riroKtv,At}a\v  i}  ypaqrf)  (Id.  Slrotn. 
vii.  10);  a  prophecy  ako  mentioned,  as  alluding 
to  the  Virgin  Mary,  in  Tertullian,  who  says,  **  I*- 
gimus  apud  Ezechielem  de  \-acoi  illA  quae  peperit 
ct  non  peperit  "  (De  Cnrn.  Christi,  23,  cf.  Epiphan. 
I/ares.  xxx.  30.  The  attempt  to  refer  it  by  an 
error  of  memory  to  Job  xxi.  10,  seems  a  failure). 
That  these  passages  (quoted  by  Fabricius,  Cod. 
I'seudejrigr.  Vet.  Test.  num.  221)  can  come  from 
a  lost  genuine  book  is  extremely  improbable,  since 
we  know  from  Philo  and  Justin  Martyr  the  ex- 
traordinary care  with  which  the  Jews  guarded  the 
\6yia  (Iwvto.  They  may  indeed  come  from  a  lost 
a/x>cryphal  book,  although  we  find  no  other  trace 
|  of  its  existence  (Sixtus  Sen.  Mbl.  Sonet,  ii.  p.  61). 
I>e  Moyne  ( Vnr.  Sacra,  ii.  332  ff.)  thinks  that 
they  undoubtedly  belong  to  the  collection  of  tra- 
ditionary Jewish  apophthegms  called  Pit  lce  Aboti, 
or  "chapters  of  the  fathers."  Just  in  the  same 
way  we  find  certain  6.ypatf>a,  ioyfutra  attributed  to 
our  Ixml  by  the  Fathers,  and  even  by  the  Apostles 
(Acts  xx.  35),  on  which  see  a  monograph  by 
Kuinoel.  The  simplest  supposition  about  the  pas- 
sage in  Josephus  is  either  to  assume  that  he  is  in 
error,  or  to  admit  a  former  division  of  Ezekiel  into 
two  books,  possibly  at  ch.  si.  Le  Moyne  adopts 
the  latter  view,  and  supports  it  bv  analogous  cases. 
There  is  nothing  which  militates  against  it  in  the 
fact  that  Josephus  mentions  ovo  /ioYa  *al  tinea* 
0tfi\ia  (c  Apion.  i.  22)  as  forming  the  canon. 

There  are  no  direct  quotations  from  EzekU  in 
the  New  Testament,  but  in  the  Apocalypse  there 
are  many  parallels  and  obvious  allusions  to  the 
later  chapters  (xl.-xlviii.).  We  cannot  now  enter 
into  the  difficulties  of  these  or  other  chapters  (for 
which  we  must  refer  to  some  of  the  commentaries 
mentioned  below);  but  we  will  enumerate,  follow- 
ing Fairbairn,  the  four  main  lines  of  interpreta- 
tion, namely,  (I.)  The  HUtorico-litcral,  adopted 
by  Villalpandus,  Grotius,  Ix>wth,  Ac,  who  make 
them  a  prosaic  description  intended  to  preserve  the 
memory  of  Solomon  s  Temple.  (2.)  The  Histor- 
ico-ideal  (of  Kichhorn,  Datlie,  Ac.),  which  "educes 
them  "  to  a  sort  of  vague  and  wi  ll-meaning  an- 
nouncement of  future  good."  (3.)  The  Jewish- 
carnal  (of  Lightfoot,  llofinann.  Ac),  which  maiu- 
tains  that  their  outline  was  actually  adopted  by  tl» 
exiles.  (4.)  'I "be  Christian-spiritual  (or  Messianic!, 
followed  by  Luther,  Calvin.  Cocceiu*.  and  most 
modern  commentators,  which  makes  them  •'  • 
grand  complicated  symbol  of  what  the  good  God  had 
in  reserve  for  his  church."    UoeemndUer,  who  d» 
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arbitral-}',  ambiguous  allegorizing  of  others,  remarks 
(Sc/iol.  in  xrviii.  2»>',  "  Nobis  quidem  oleum  et 
opera  m  perdcre  vidcntur,  qui  hujusmodi  oracula  ad 
certos  eventus  referre  student  aut  poetica  orna- 
menta  ad  factorum  tidem  cxplonnt."  Other  proph- 
ecies of  a  general  Messianic  character  arc  xxxiv. 
11-19,  and  xxxvi.-xxxix. 

The  chief  commentators  on  this  "  most  neglected 
of  the  prophets"  are,  among  the  fatliers,  Urigen. 
Jerome  (ivmuunt.  in  l-zu-h.  I  J.  xiv.),  and  Theo- 
dore!;  among  the  .lews.  h'abbis  Par.  Kiniehi  and 
Aharhancl:  of  the  l.'el'ormers.  < >eo>Lun pad im  and 
Calvin;  and  of  the  Uomanists.  1'radus  and  Yillal- 
pandus  (Homo.  15!»fi  [-lflOT.  in  3  vols,  fob,  "opus 
niultifaria  eruditione  refcrtum  et  ad  antiepiitatis 
rtT.diuni  utilissimum,"  L'oscnm.]).  More  modern 
commentaries  are  those  of  Starck  (1731  \  Venema 
(.1790),  Newcomc  [17K8],  \Y.  (ircenhill  [bond. 
1G45-02  5  vols.  4to,  rejirinled  1829 1,  1'airl.airn 
[3d  ed.  Kdiub.  18»;2],  Henderson  [18.V.],  Ila>er- 
niek  (('own.  u6>  r  t.ztrh'ul  [Krlang.  18131),  Hit- 
sig  (Ihr  PnjJ.tt  /;.(/,.'./  crkhtrt  [\jc\\,f..  1847. 
I.icf.  viii.  of  tlie  Kurz<;>f.  ts<</.  Htmdh.  zum  A. 
7*.]).    [.Fhik/i  ki  i..]"  I  .  W.  F. 

•  As  the  topigraphv  and  the  monumental  sculpt  - 
ures  and  inscriptions  of  l?a!>\lon  have  become  l>et- 
ter  known  in  our  own  day.  it  is  seen  how  fully  the 
characteristic*  of  Kzeki'  l's  writings  agree  with  the 
circumstances  in  which  he  was  placed  at  the  time. 
The  imagery  and  symlology  in  j«rtieulir.  unci. t 
which  his  \isioiis  are  set  before  us.  arc  largely  do 
rived  from  J  fcih\ Ionian  rather  than  1 1.  I  n  w  source.. 
Tlie  costume  of  his  thoughts  show*,  in  the  words 
of  Stanley,  that  he  had  wandered  through  the  \ast 
halls  of  Assyrian  nionuments.  and  there  gazed  on  all 
that  Assyrian  iiminmi.  :  's  ha\e  dise|o,,-d  to  u-i -if 
human  dignity  ami  brute  strength  comhirx-d,  —  the 
eagle-winged  lion,  human-headed  hull  (Lavard. 
AiV  A  Il-ih.  pp.  US.  -Kit'.  These  mmplii-at.-d 
forms  supplied  the  \ <  1 1 i ■  1< •  of  the  sublime  truths 
that  dawned  u]M>n  him  tioin  amidst  the  tmstie 
wheels,  the  sapphire  thr-n-e.  the  atul-rr  lire,  ami 
the  rainliow  brightiir-s-i.  It  is  the  l  ist  glimpse  of 
these  gigantic  emMems,  which  vanished  in  the 
prophet's  lifetime,  only  to  reappear  in  our  own  age 
from  the  ruins  of  the  long  lost  Nincvh  "  (./,„•,'>/, 
Church,  ii.  ti-23  fl'A  In  illustration  of  this  trait 
•f  the  prophet's  st;b.  si  e  aUo  Pean  Milman's  Ifis- 
tvrtf  of  the  Jt>rt,  \.  4"  "»  ( Amer.  ed),  and  ller/.fehl, 
Geach.  dm  YJk.s  .ll<r>nl,  i.  200.  Hut  nearly 
all  interpreters  rec<»gni/e  one  signal  exception  to 
tins  view  of  the  origin  of  IvckiiTs  irnagerv.  The 
scenery  tinder  which  he  so  graphically  des<  rilies  the 
new  spiritual  temple  which  in  the  latter  days  < iod 
to  rear  on  the  top  of  the  mountains  for  the  as- 
ihlage  and  worship  of  all  nations,  and  the  ri\cr 
with  its  healing  waters  which  was  to  flow  out  of  it 
o  fertilize  the  whole  earth,  and  convert  its  mora! 
mites  into  a  garden  full  of  the  fruits  of  holiness.  1 
an  1  peace,  and  happiness.  js  undoiihus-llv  founded 
on  his  familiarity  with  the  structure  of  the  temple 
at  Jerusalem,  and  the  hidden  springs  of  the  sacred 
mount,  sending  forth  their  waters  into  the  valley 
of  the  Kidron.  and  thence  onward  over  its  rocky 
bed  to  the  plain  of  the  .Ionian  and  into  the  Dead  I 
Sea.  Thomson  (/>»»'/  >tml  lhr'-y  ii.  r>:«)-">3.*i )  has] 
some  extended  remarks  on  this  paraWdic  represen- 
Ution.  Tliere  is  a  special  essay  on  it  by  W.  Neu- 
mann, Die  Wntarr  <lt»  l.ihin.i.  t.in  (znf.  Verturh 
go.  hztch.  xlvii.  1  12  (Kerb  IS4S). 

Th»  number  of  symbolic  a/-»s  which  Ezekiel  rep- 
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as  performed  by  himself  or 
tutes  a  peculiar  feature  of  his  work  (sec  iv. ;  t.  1 
if.;  xii.  J  ft.:  xxiv.  3  H". ;  xxxvii.  1G  11'.).  Illeck 
reminds  us  of  an  ini|K>rtant  rule  of  interpretation 
in  regard  to  many  of  these  acts,  which  is  that  they 
are  not  to  Ik;  understood  by  us  as  having  Ijeen  lit- 
erally performed  by  the  prophet  before  the  eyes  of 
others,  but  are  descril>ed  in  this  manner  only  as  a 
more  forcible  rhetorical  exhibition  of  the  messages 
or  teachings  which  the  prophet  was  sent  to  announce 
(AY/,/,  in  dm  A.  T.  p.  514  if).  We  must  certainly 
take  this  view  of  some  of  these  acts:  for  their  char- 
acter is  such  that  they  could  not  have  l>een  witnessed 
by  those  for  whom  tlie  prophecies  were  designed, 
or  have  been  brought  to  their  knowledge  in  any 
other  way  than  by  re|>ort  lc.  //.  iv.  4-li;  v.  1-4; 
xii.  3  tl'.,  Ac).  In  some  instances  it  may  be  difli- 
cult  in  this  prophet,  or  in  other  prophets,  to  dis- 
tinguish the  scenic  and  the  rhetorics'  *vuibolism 
from  each  other. 

Raumgarten's  article  on  Kztkitl  in  Ilerzog's 
lii  'il-t.Hxjk:  iv.  2!Mj-304.  furnishes  a  good  outline 
of  the  plan  and  contents  of  this  neglected  book 
There  is  a  translation  of  I  luveruick's  Jntn*iuction 
in  the  Hibl.  Surra  for  Aug.  IS  IS.  To  the  com 
mentators  alrta.lv  tnentioiicl  may  1  e  :uhl.s|  Hosen 
nntller,  >-.  /,./.'  (,  etc.,  2  vols.  (2d  ed.  ]Sgt;  .;  Maurer. 
I'miuit.  in  IV/.  T<ft.,  with  notes  chiefly  grammat- 
ical, ii.  1-7'.  (1838;;  F.wald.  Ih,  /',"/>/>.  i(..<  AlUn 
liun,i,f  (1S41),  ii.  202-387;  l.'mbreit,  Prukt. 
tutnnn  ut  tr  Hhi  r  dm  I'i<>/>/itttn  flifif.i\l,  a  trans- 
lation with  exegetical  and  critical  remarks  (1843); 
Henry  <  owles.  J.ztkiel  <mi<1  ff  iin,  I.  vilh  S'ottn, 
Ac.  12mo  (New  York.  1H»;7):  Klicfoth  (J).i$ 
liuch  l.Zichitls  u/'tr.<tt  t  tin-l  ,-rkuirt  (2  Abth. 
18o4-o'));  ii.  U.  Noves,  \i  ir  7  i ■■tin.  of  (!,,'  He 
lr.,r  Pr»i>h,ti.  irii/,'  A-  ■/..•<,  i  3d  .il.  l'«.stoii.  18a!.) 
v <»1.  ii- ;  and  Hengstenlwrg,  l>i>  ll'<  i>,*<ii;ui><itn  iltt 
/',-"/>h.  J.-ichlil  uimtisl,  \-r  Thcil  il,S';7].  The 
list  three  works  are  meant  for  general  readers.  On 
tlie  Mes^ianii'  or  prophetic  portions  of  I'^ckicl,  see 
lleiigstenlHrg's  Chri*!,-li iii.  4-'j8--lf2  (Keith's 
trans.'  ;  Ibis  's  <;.*.•!,.  'As  .!//««  liun-hf,  pp.  1G0- 
173  1 1 8<»3 ) ;  and  l-'.nsU-Mer.  /.».<  p>  •■/'/"  tit  .*  vu  tsi- 
nnii/>i<s  <t  I         I,   in  the  Strasbourg  Are.  tie 

77.cn/.  I8«l,  pp.  ,V.»-T»;.       Oil    l  /ekie|  s  vision  of 

the  Tl  Mill  ich.  xl.-xlviii.)  there  are  sj.t-ial  tfeat, 
isi-s  by  Solomon  Ilennett,  /'/,,  lanpU  <■/'  I  zek'u  l, 
Ac.  b.nd.  1S21;  J.  1.  15.  t  tcher,  in  liis  Probtn 
tiitUitniniritl.  Srhrifttrklirunij  (i^eipz.  1V33),  pp 
2I8-3<J5,  with  2  plates:  J.  J.  ltalmer-Kinck,  lh* 
Pr«]>h.  Izirh.  t>isi<-f,t  ti'tn  7>  "i/nl  iJti mirhtlich 
tint-fit  . <t<  ill  it.  arrhihktonlsch  n  l  inhrt  (l.udwigsb. 

18:.,S),  with  o  (dates  an«l  a  map   up.  Auhcrlen's 

notice  in  the  ThuJ.  Sfml.  u.  Krit.  lS'id,  p.  2()7 
<r.);  an<I  T.  O.  1'aine,  Sofoiiion'g  /*.«//>/,  ,  etc.  (Ilos- 
ton,  18«1 ),  with  21  plates.     See  also  I  henius,  Lhu 
n>n •xilisrltf  .fcins  iltin  u.  </<.<<,  n  '/',  '»/>./  (an  ap 
pendix  to  his  liuchrr  tltr  A'.//ji"v«  ,  I.ejp/.  1849).  p 
2.)  H".     The  older  litenture  on  the  subject  is  de- 
w  ri!>is:l  in  I.'osenmidler's  >'cA.  ti<i  on  I^ekiel,  ii. 
4<i<»  tr. 

The  oriental  explorer,  Mr.  boftus  (Chtihhrn  and 
Stt.ii  tn  i.  p.  34.  New  York,  18.'»7l,gi\es  a  descrip- 
tion an<l  drawing  of  the  n  pute<l  (.,mb  of  lvekicl. 
A';>7,  where  the  tomb  is  found,  is  a  journey  of  12 
hours  from  the  site  of  llabylon,  but  may  be  said  to 
be  near  that  city,  for  the  palm-tn-es  which  tast 
their  shade  over  the  tomb  are  \isible  from  the  sum- 
mit of  the  Jiirs  A'/wroW  (si-e  Lavard's  A7n.  d1 
lid,,  p.  500).  The  former  of  these  travellers 
thinks  that  this  may  be  the  prophet  *  veriUhV* 
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tomb,  or  at  all  events,  the  pliee  of  his  sepulture. 
The  Jews,  it  is  certain,  have  always  been  numerous 
In  that  region  from  the  days  of  the  Captivity,  hut 
it  does  not  follow  that  they  would  from  the  first 
mark  the  spot  where  their  countryman  was  buried, 
and  keep  alive  its  memory  ever  after.  H. 

E'ZEL,  THE  STONE  ^SH 
[the  stone  of  departure,  Gesen.;  or,  of  sep-iration, 
Fiirst]:  to  'Epya&  iictlvo;  Alex,  tpyov:  lapis 
cui  nomen  est  Hit  I).  A  well-known  stone  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Saul's  residence,  the  scene  of  the 
parting  of  David  and  Jonathan  when  the  former 
finally  fled  from  the  court  (I  .Sum.  xx.  19).  At 
the  second  mention  of  the  spot  (verse  41)  the  He- 
brew text  (22371  b?SO :  A.  V.  "  out  of  a  place 
toward  the  south,"  literally  "  from  close  to  the 
south"  [more  literally,  "from  the  side  of  the  south,'' 
i.  e.  south  side,  Gesen.])  is,  in  the  opinion  of  [some] 
critics,  undoubtedly  corrupt  The  true  reading  is 
indicated  by  the  LXX.,  which  in  both  cases  has 
Ergab  or  Argab —  in  ver.  19  for  the  Hebrew  Ebtn, 
"stone,"  and  in  ver.  41  for  ban-Xegtb,  "the 
south."  Ergab  is  doubtless  the  Greek  rendering 
of  the  Hebrew  ArgiJ)=^n  heap  of  stones.  The 
true  reading  of  ver.  41  will  therefore  be  as  follows: 
"David  arose  from  close  to  the  stone-heap,"  — 

close  to  which  (the  same  preposition,  ^"VM,  A.  V. 
"by")  it  had  been  arranged  beforehand  that  he 
should  remain  (ver.  1U).    The  change  in  41  from 

2TWI,  as  the  text  stood  at  the  time  of  the 

LXX.,  to  ruan,  as  it  now  stands,  is  one  which 
might  easily  take  place.  •  G. 

•  The  stone  was  evidently  named  Ezcl  (note  its 
import)  from  the  memory  of  this  parting  of  the 
two  friends  from  each  other  at  that  place.  The 
name  is  given,  therefore,  in  the  passage  above,  by 
way  of  anticipation.  As  to  the  question  of  the 
state  of  the  Hebrew  text,  referred  to  alwve,  see 
Thenius,  Die  Biicber  Samuel*,  p.  88.  His  view 
is  that  adopted  by  the  preceding  writer.  On  the 
contrary,  Fiirst  (f/tb.  Untuiunhlb.  i.  14,  and  David- 
son's trans,  p.  15)  regards  the  Ergab  or  Argab  in 
the  LXX.  not  as  proof  of  a  diflerent  Hebrew  text 
followed  by  the  translators,  but  as  an  arbitrary  sub- 
stitution on  their  part  of  the  supposed  name  of  the 
spot  where  David  and  Jonathan  met  each  other. 
It  is  objected  that  no  appropriate  sense  can  be  de- 
rived from  n^an  b$so,  but  the  meaning  may  I 

well  be  "  from  the  side  of  the  south,"  i.  e .  from 
the  south  side  (Mittngs-Seite,  De  Wette,  Gesenius) 
jf  the  stone  or  stone  heap  where  David  by  con- 
i«ded  until  the  departure  of  Jonathan's  armor- 
bearer  to  the  city,  when  David  rose  up  and  came 
forth,  and  the  farewell  scene  took  place  l*tween 
him  and  Jonathan.  Such  minuteness  is  after  the 
manner  of  the  Hebrew  writers.  For  a  similar  ex- 
planation, see  Keil  and  DcliUsch  on  1  K.  xx.  41. 

H. 

E'ZEM  (El»3?  [bone] :  A,WM;  [Vat. 
Alex.  Boaoofi-  Atom),  one  of  the  towns  of  Simeon 
1  Chr.  iv.  29).    In  the  lists  of  Joshua  (xix.  a) 
the  name  appears  in  the  slightly  diflerent  form  of 
A/km  (the  vowel  being  lengthened  before  the  pause). 

•  E'ZER  Dt?H.  treasure,  Ges.;  union,  Fiirst: 
In  Gen..  'A<rd«:  Alex.  2aap:  in  1  Chr.,  '(la&p; 
i'omp  Aid.  Alex.  'Aedp:  Nat.  in  ver.  38,  (Ivay- 
Kttr\.  a  son  of  Seir.  and  one  of  the  "dukes"  or 


chiefs  of  Fdom  (Gen.  xxxv .  21,  27,  80;  1  Chr.  . 
38,  42).  In  1  Chr.  i.  38  the  name  is  nusprbite* 
l'jt"r  in  many  modern  editions  of  the  A.  V.,  bj« 
the  ed.  of  1011  and  other  early  editions  have  the 
correct  form.  A. 

E'ZER  flty  [help]:  'z(*p;  (Tat.  ofo, 
Alex.  E(tp-]  Ezer).  1.  A  son  of  Kphraim,  who 
was  slain  by  the  aboriginal  inhabitant*  of  Gain, 
while  engaged  in  a  foray  on  their  cattle  (I  Chr.  vii. 
•21).  Kwald  {tieschichte,  i.  490)  assigns  this  oc- 
currence to  the  pre- Egyptian  period. 

2.  ([Item.  Vat.  omit;  Comp.  Aid.  Alex.] 
(oip.)    A  priest  who  assisted  in  the  dedication  of 
the  walls  of  Jerusalem  under  Nchcmiah  (Neh.  xii. 
42). 

3-  [Claftp;  Vat  AC»p;  Comp.  Alex.  'e£«>: 
Father  of  Hushah,  and  one  of  the  sons  of  Hur] 
(1  Chr.  iv.  4). 

•4.  ('ACa;  Aid.  Alex.  'AC«>?  Comp. 
A  Gadite  warrior,  who  joined  Dai  id  at  his  strong- 
hold in  the  wilderness  (1  Chr.  xii.  9).  A. 

•5.  ('A(oip\  FA.i  A(oo:  Azer.)  A  Lerh> 
son  of  Jeshua,  the  ruler  of  Mizpeh,  who  assisted  in 
repairing  the  wall  of  Jerusalem  in  the  time  of  Ne- 
hemiah  (Neh.  iii.  19).  A. 

EZERIAS  (Zfxp"»;  [AM.]  Alex.  Efcpfo: 
Aznrias),  I  Fjdr.  viii.  1.    [Azahiaii,  7;  Aza- 

K1AS,  4.] 

EZI'AS  C0C»oj;  [Vat.  OCfios;  AM.]  Alex. 
'E{to$:  Azahtl),  1  Esdr.  viii.  2.  [Azaiuah; 
Aziei.] 

E'ZION-GA'BER,  or  -GETJER 

~)Z&  =  the  giant's  backbone:  [rtctiov  or]  raaia>* 
Tafitp,  [etc.:  Alex,  in  1  K.  xxii.,  Actvyya0(p] 
Asumgnber ;  Num.  xxxiii.  35,  30;  Deut.  ii.  8:  1 
K.  ix.  26,  xxii.  48;  2  Chr.  viii.  17),  the  last  station 
named  for  the  encampment  of  the  Israelites  before 
they  can>e  to  "the  wilderness  of  Zin,  which  is  Ka- 
deah,"  subsequently  the  station  of  Solomon's  navy, 
deseri!>ed  as  "  besides  Floth.  on  the  shore  of  tbt 
lied  Sea,  in  the  Land  of  Fdom;"  and  where  that 
of  Jehoshaphat  was  afterwards  "broken,"  —  prob- 
ably destroyed  on  the  rocks  which  lie  in  "j;igged 
ranges  on  each  side"  (Stanley,  S.  <f  P.  p.  2> 
Wellsted  (ii.  ch.  ix.  p.  153)  would  find  it  in  Dahab 
[OlZAIfAli],  but  this  could  hardly  lie  regarded  as 
"  in  the  land  of  Fdom "  (although  possibly  the 
rocks  which  Wellsted  deserilies  may  have  Ixwi  the 
actual  scene  of  the  wreck),  nor  would  it  accord  witk 
Josephus  (Ant.  viii.  0,  §  4)'«  as  "not  far  from 
Elath."  According  to  the  latest  map  of  Kiep<Tt 
(in  Kobinson,  18.50),  it  stands  at  \4in  tl-ChwIgan, 
about  ten  miles  up  what  is  now  the  dry  bed  of  the 
Arabah,  but,  as  he  supposed,  was  then  the  northern 
end  of  the  gulf,  which  may  have  anciently  hail,  like 
that  of  Suez,  a  further  extension.  This  probably 
is  the  best  site  for  it  Hy  comparing  1  K.  ix.  26, 
27  with  2  Chr.  viii.  17.  18,  it  is  probable  that  lim- 
l»er  was  floated  from  Tyre  to  the  nearest  jxnnt  on 
the  Mediterranean  coast,  and  then  conveyed  o  Ter- 
land  to  the  head  of  the  Gulf  of  Ak«b<>h,  where  th€ 
ships  seem  to  have  been  built ;  for  there  can  haidly 
have  Itfen  adequate  foresLs  in  the  nei^bU>rhood 
[WlLDKUXKSS  ok  in  k  N'axokkixc]    U.  H. 

EZ'NITE,  THE  (13V3?n,  Keri  ^yjH 
[prob.  the  $j>car,  Ges.]:  d  'A<T»va7ut  [Alex.  Aaw 
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tew  Vulg.  omit*]).  According  to  the 
jf  2  Sam.  xxiii.  8,  "  Adino  the  Eznite  "  was  another 
aame  for  44  Josheb-basshehcth  a  Tachcemonite  (A. 
V.  «  the  Tachmonite  that  sate  in  the  seat " ),  chief 
among  the  captains."  The  passage  is,  however, 
me  of  the  most  disputed  in  the  wliole  Hible,  owing 
partly  to  the  difficulty  of  the  one  man  hearing  two 
names  so  distinct  without  any  assigned  reason, 
and  partly  to  the  discrepancy  l>etweei.  if  and  the 
parallel  sentence  in  1  Chr.  xi.  11.  in  which  for  the 
words  »«  Adino  the  Eznite  "  otlicr  Hebrew  words 
are  found,  not  very  dissimilar  in  appearance  but 
meaning  44  he  shook  (  A.  V.  4  lifted  up  ')  his  spear." 
The  question  naturally  arises  whether  the  words  in 
Chronicles  are  an  explanation  by  a  later  writer  of 
those  in  Samuel,  or  whether  they  preserve  the  orig- 
inal text  which  in  the  latter  has  become  corrupted. 
The  form  of  this  particular  word  is  in  the  original 
text  (the  Clmtib)  Etzno,  which  has  l*en  altered  to 
Etzni  by  the  Masorct  scribes  (in  the  Ktri)  appar- 
ently to  admit  of  some  meaning  being  obtained 
from  it.  Jerome  read  it  Ktzno,  and  taking  it  to 
be  a  declension  of  Ktz  (—  "  wood  ")  has  rendered 
the  words  quasi  tvtu  rrimtu  ligni  vrrmiculut.  The 
LXX.  and  some  Hebrew  MSS.  (*ee  Davidson's 
lUb.  Text)  add  the  words  of  Chronicles  to  the  text 
of  Samuel,  a  course  followed  by  the  A.  V. 

The  passage  has  l>een  examined  at  length  bv 
Kennicott  (Murrtatinn  1,  pp.  71-1-28)  and  Gese'- 
nius  (  Tlirs.  pp.  5)04, tW'j),  to  whom  the  reader  must 
be  referred  for  details.  Their  conclusion  is  that 
the  reading  of  the  Chronicles  is  correct.  Ewald 
does  not  mention  it  (Htsch.  iii.  180,  note).  (J. 

EZHA  (N???  =  htlp:  "Etrtpaf.  [AV/rn*]). 
1.  The  head  of  one  of  the  twenty-two  courses  of 
priests  which  returned  from  captivity  with  Zerul>- 
babel  and  Jeshua  (Xeh.  xii.  1).  Hut  in  the  some- 
what parallel  list  of  Xeh.  x.  2-8,  the  name  of  the 

same  person  is  written  H^T"?,  Azariah,  as  it  is 
probably  in  ICzr.  vii.  I.    [A/.aimaii,  22  ] 

2.  The  famous  Scribe  and  Priest,  descended 
from  Hilkiah  the  high-priest  in  Josiah's  reign,  fmin 
whose  younger  son  Azariah,  sprung  Seraiah,  Ezra's 
father,  quite  a  difTereut  person  from  Seraiah  the 
high-priest  (Ezr.  vii.  1).  All  that  is  really  known 
of  Ezra  is  contained  in  the  four  last  chapters  of 
the  book  of  Ezra,  and  in  Xeh.  viii.  and  xii.  2b*. 
From  these  passages  we  lean)  that  he  w:is  a  learned 
and  pious  priest  residing  at  Ilahylon  in  the  time  of 
Artaxerxcs  Umgimanus.  The  origin  of  his  influ- 
ence with  the  king  does  not  appear,  but  in  the  sev- 
enth year  of  his  reign,  in  spite  of  the  unfavorable 
report  which  had  been  sent  by  I',  hum  and  Shim- 
rhai,  he  obtained  leave  to  go  to  Jerusalem,  and  to 
take  with  him  a  company  of  Israelites,  together 
with  priests,  Invites,  singers,  porters,  and  Xethi- 
niin.  Of  these  a  list,  amounting  to  17'»4,  is  given 
in  Ezr.  viii.;  and  these,  also,  doubtless  form  a  part 
of  the  full  list  of  the  returned  captives  contained 
in  Xeh.  vii.,  and  in  duplicate  in  Ezr.  ii.  The  jour- 
ney of  Ezra  and  his  companions  from  lb  by  Ion  to 
'erusalmi  took  just  four  months:  and  they  brought 
tp  with  them  a  large  f-ee-will  offering  of  gold  and 
jilver,  and  silver  vessels  contributed,  not  onlv  bv 
the  Babylonian  Jews,  but  by  the  king  himself 'and 
•its  counsellors.  These  offerings  were  for  the  house 
af  God,  to  beautify  it,  and  for  the  purchase  of  bul- 
ocks,  rams,  and  the  other  offerings  required  for 
ihe  temple-service.  In  addition  to  th:s  Ezra  was 
an  powered  to  draw  upon  the  king's  treasurers  be- 


the  river  for  any  further  supplies  he  might 
require;  and  all  prie3ts,  Invites,  and  other  minis- 
ters of  the  temple  were  exempted  from  taxation 
Ezra  had  also  authority  given  him  to  appoint  mag 
is t rates  and  jud«rea  in  Judca,  with  power  of  lift 
and  death  over  all  offenders.  This  ample  commis- 
sion was  granted  him  at  his  own  request  (Ezr.  vii. 
6  ,  and  it  appears  that  his  great  design  was  to  effect 
a  n  lig  ous  reformat  on  an.ong  the  Palestine  Jew*, 
and  to  bring  them  back  to  the  observation  of  the 
law  of  Moses,  from  whi  h  they  had  grievously  de- 
clined. His  first  step,  accordingly,  was  to  enforce 
a  separation  from  their  wives  upon  all  who  had 
made  heathen  marriages,  in  which  number  were 
many  priests  and  Invites,  as  well  as  other  Israelites 
This  was  effected  in  little  more  than  six  months 
after  his  arrival  at  Jerusalem.  With  the  detailed 
account  of  this  important  transaction,  Ezra's  auto- 
biography ends  abruptly,  and  we  hear  nothing  more 
of  him  till,  11  years  afterwards,  in  tl>e  2  >th  of 
Artaxerxcs,  we  find  him  again  at  Jerusalem  with 
Xehemiah  44  the  Tirshatha."  It  is  generally  as- 
sumed that  Ezra  had  continued  governor  till  Xehe- 
miah superseded  him;  but  as  Ezra's  commission 
was  only  of  a  temporary  nature,  44  to  inquire  con- 
cerning Judah  and  Jerusalem"  (Ezr.  vii.  14),  and 
to  carry  thither  44  the  silver  and  gold  which  the 
king  and  his  counsellors  had  freely  offered  unto  the 
Cod  of  Israel  "  (1"»),  and  as  there  is  no  trace  what- 
ever of  his  presence  at  Jerusalem  between  the  8th 
and  the  20th  of  Artaxerxcs,  it  seems  probable  that 
after  he  had  effected  the  above-named  reformation, 
and  had  appointed  competent  judges  and  magis- 
trates, with  authority  to  maintain  it,  he  himself 
returned  to  the  king  of  Persia.  This  is  in  itself 
what  one  would  exi>eet,  and  what  is  borne  out  by 
the  parallel  case  of  Xehemiah,  and  it  also  accounts 
for  the  abrupt  termination  of  Ezra's  narrative,  and 
for  that  relapse  of  the  Jews  into  their  former  ir- 
regularities which  is  aptmrent  in  the  book  of  Xehe- 
miah. Such  a  relapse,  and  such  a  state  of  affairs 
at  Jerusalem  in  general,  could  scarcely  have  occurred 
if  Ezra  bid  continued  there.  Whether  he  returned 
to  Jerusalem  with  Xehemiah,  or  separately,  does 
not  appear  certainly,  but  as  he  is  not  mentioned  in 
Xehemiah's  narrative  till  after  the  completion  of 
the  wall  (Xeh.  viii.  1),  it  is  perhaps  probable  that 
he  followed  the  Utter  some  months  later,  having, 
perhaps,  been  sent  for  to  aid  him  in  his  work.  The 
functions  lie  executed  under  Xehemiah's  govern- 
ment were  purely  of  a  priestly  and  ecclesiastical 
character,  such  as  muling  and  interpreting  the  law 
of  Moses  to  the  |>eoplc  during  the  eight  days  of  the 
Feast  of  Tabernacles,  praying  in  the  congregation, 
and  assisting  at  the  dedication  of  the  wall,  and  in 
promoting  the  religious  reformation  so  happily 
effected  by  the  Tirshatha.  Hut  in  such  he  filled 
the  first  place  ;  l*ing  repeatodlv  coupler!  with 
Xehemiah  the  Tirana!1. ia  (viii.  •),'  xii.  20),  while 
Eliashib  the  high-priest  is  not  mentioned  as  taking 
any  part  in  the  reformation  at  all.  In  the  sealing 
to  the  covenant  described  Xeh.  x.,  Ezra  probably 
sealed  under  the  patronymic  Seraiah  or  Azariah 
(v.  2).  As  Ezra  is  not  mentioned  after  Xehe- 
miah's departure  for  R-ibvlon  in  the  .'J2d  Arta- 
xerxcs, and  as  everything  fell  into  confusion  during 
Xehemiah's  alienee  (Xeh.  xiii.).it  is  not  unlikely 
that  Ezra  may  have  died  or  returned  to  Habvlon 
before  that  ye.ir.  Joscphu*,  who  should  l>e  our 
next  best  authority  after  Scripture,  evidently  knew 
nothing  about  the  time  or  the  place  of  his  death. 
He  vaguely  says,  44  be  died  an  old  man  and  was 
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buried  in  a  magnificent  manner  at  Jerusalem  " 
[Am,  xi.  f»,  §  5),  and  places  his  death  in  the  higli- 
priestliood  of  .loarim,  and  before  the  government 
of  Xehemuh !  ]tut  that  he  lived  under  the  high- 
priestliood  of  Eliashih  and  the  go\  eminent  of 
Nebcin  iah  is  expressly  Htated  in  Nchemiah;  and 
there  was  a  strong  Jewish  tradition  that  he  was 
buried  in  1'ersia.  Thus  Itenjamin  of  Tudela  sin-; 
of  Nehar-Samorah  —  apparently  some  place  on  the 
lower  Tigris,"  on  the  frontier  of  I'ersia:  /annua 
according  to  the  Tabnudists,  otherwise  Zamzumti 
—  M  Tlic  sepulchre  of  Ezra  the  priest  and  scribe  is 
in  this  place,  where  he  died  on  his  journey  from 
Jerusalem  to  kin?  Artaxcrxes"  (vol.  i.  p.  110),  a 
tradition  which  certainly  agrees  very  well,  with  the 
narrative  of  Nehcmiah.  This  sepulchre  is  shown 
to  this  day  (tf>.  vol.  ii.,  note  p.  110).  As  regards 
the  traditional  history  of  Ezra,  it  Is  extremely  dif- 
ficult to  judge  what  portion  of  it  has  any  histori- 
cal foundation.     The  principal  works  ascribed  to 


EZRA 

him  by  the  Jews,  and,  on  the  strength    f  their 

testimony,  by  Christians  also,  are:  —  (1.,  The  in- 
stitution of  the  Great  Synagogue,  of  which,  the 
Jews  say,  Ezra  was  president,  and  Daniel,  Haggat, 
Zerhariah,  Malachi,  Zorobabcl,  Mordecai,  Jcshua, 
Nehemiah,  Ac,  were  mend>ers,  Simeon  the  Just, 
the  Last  survivor,  living  on  till  the  time  of  Alex- 
ander the  Great!  (2.)  The  settling  the  canon  of 
Scripture,  and  restoring,  correcting,  and  editing 
the  whole  sacred  volume  according  to  the  threefold 
arrangement  of  the  I^»w,  the  Prophets,  and  the 
Ilagiographa,  with  the  divisions  of  the  Ptsukim, 
or  verses,  the  vowel-points  handed  down  by  tradi- 
tion from  Moses,  and  the  emendations  of  the  A"eri. 
(.3.)  The  introduction  of  the  Chaldee  character  iiv 
stead  of  the  old  Hebrew  or  Samaritan.  (I.)  The 
authorship  of  the  books  of  Chronicles,  Ezra,  NtSe 
miali,  and,  some  add,  Esther;  and  many  of  the 
Jews  say,  aLso  of  the  books  of  Ezekiel,  Daniel,  and 
the  12  prophets.    (5.)  The  establishment  of  syia- 
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go^ues.  Of  most  of  these  works  a  full  account  is 
given  in  l'rideaux's  ConwctUm,  i.  308-318,  ami 
•155—370:  also  in  Huxtorfs  Ttbtriat,  References 
to  the  chief  rabbinical  and  other  authorities  will  he 
(blind  in  Winer.  A  compendious  account  of  the 
ai  gu  incuts  hj  which  most  of  these  Jewish  st.ite- 
mci.ts  are  proved  to  be  fal>ulous  is  given  in  Stehe- 
lin's  ll  tViiii.  J.itimt.  pp.  5-8;  of  which  the  chief 
are  drawn  from  the  silence  of  the  sacred  writers 
themselves,  of  the  apocryphal  l»ooks,  and  of  Josc- 
pluis  —  and  it  might  In*  added,  of  Jerome  —  and 
from  the  fact  that  they  mav  lie  traced  to  the  HQ  til  Of 
of  the  chapter  in  the  Mishna  called  Pirke  Aii>(/>. 
Here,  however,  it  must  suilice  to  observe  that  the 
pointed  description  of  Ezra  (vii.  0)  as  "a  ready 
«ril«  in  the  law  of  Moses,"  repeated  in  11,  12, 


"  •  "n»  the  Tigris,  near  it*  junction  with  the  Ku- 
sorsvtas    a\s  Lnvnnl  iNmevrh  ami  Ea>>ylon,  p.  601). 

11. 


21,  added  to  the  information  concerning  him  that 
"  he  had  prepared  his  heart  to  seek  the  law  of  the 
I/»rd,  ami  to  do  it.  and  to  teach  in  Israel  statutes 
and  judgments"  (vii.  10),  and  his  commission  "to 
teach  the  Laws  of  his  God  to  such  as  knew  thaa 
not"  (25),  and  his  great  diligence  in  reading  the 
Scriptures  to  the  people,  all  give  the  utmost  prob- 
ability to  the  account  which  attributes  to  lira  s 
corrected  edition  of  the  Scriptures,  and  the  circu- 
lation of  many  such  copies.  The  books  of  Nehe- 
miah and  Malachi  mast  indeed  have  been  added 
later;  possibly  by  Malachi's  authority.  Some  tra- 
dition to  this  etlivt  may  have  given  rise  to  the 
Jewish  fable  of  Malachi  lieing  the  same  person  as 
Ezra.  Hut  we  cannot  affirm  that  Ezra  inserted  in 
the  Canon  any  l-c.ks  that  were  tint  already  ac- 
knowledged as  inspired,  as  we  have  no  sufficient 
({round  for  ascribing  to  hint  the  prephetic  charac- 
ter. Even  the  Iwok*  of  which  he  was  the  autJvr 
may  not  have  assumed  definitely  the  ch:racl*sr  a 
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JCOTIITUK  till  they  were  sanctioned  by  Malachi. 
There  does  nut,  however,  mtiu  to  lie  sufficient 
ground  for  Ionium;  a  definite  opimon  on  the  dcUiils 
j»f  the  subject.  In  like  manner  one  can  oulv  say 
that  the  introduction  of  the  Chaldee  char.u.tcr,  and 
the  commencement  of  such  stated  meetings  for 
hearing  the  Scriptures  read  a*  led  to  the  regular 
synagogue  service,  arc  things  likely  to  have  occurred 
about  this  time,  lor  the  question  of  Ezra's  au- 
thorship, see  CuiaiSK  l.Ks;  also  E/.K.V,  ikmik  ok. 

A.  C.  II. 

3.  0"^??):  'Eerpli  [Vat.  Eaptf.]  Ezra).  A 
name  which  occur*  in  the  ol«cure  genealogy  of  1 
Chr.  iv.  17.  According  to  the  author  of  the 
Quitetiones  in  Fund,  Ezra  is  the  name  as  Am- 
ram,  and  hi*  sons  Jether  and  Mered  are  Aaron 
and  Moies. 

EZ'KA,  BOOK  OF.  The  hook  of  Ezra  speaks 
for  itself  to  any  one  who  reads  it  with  ordinary 
intelligence,  and  without  any  prejudice  as  to  its 
nature  ami  composition  It  is  manifestly  a  con- 
tinuation of  the  Umks  of  rhroiiichu,  as  indeed  it 
is  called  by  Hilary,  bishop  of  1'oi tiers,  Snmont* 
dierinn  AW/-rc  (ap.  Covin's  Vamni  <</  Scr.  51  i.  It 
is  naturally  a  fresh  book,  as  commeiicinir  the  his- 
tory of  the  returned  captives  after  seventy  years 
of  suspension,  as  it  were,  of  the  national  lite.  Hut 
when  we  s;>eak  of  the  liook  as  a  cln;,nuie,  we  at 
mice  declare  the  nature  of  it,  which  its  contents 
al»o  abundantly  confirm.  Like  the  two  books  of 
Chronicles,  it  coi.sists  of  the  coiiteuqiorary  histori- 
cal journals  kept  from  time  to  time  by  the  proph- 
ets, or  other  authorized  persons,  who  were  eye 
witnesses  for  the  most  part  of  what  they  record, 
and  whose  several  narratives  were  afterwards  strung 
together,  and  either  abridged  or  added  to,  as  the 
case  required,  by  a  later  liaud.  That  later  hand, 
in  the  book  of  E/.r»,  wis  doubtless  Ezra's  own,  as 
appears  by  the  four  I  >st  chapter*,  as  well  as  by 
other  nutter  inserted  in  the  previous  chapters. 
While  therefore,  in  a  certain  sense,  the  whole  book 
is  Ezra's,  as  put  together  by  him,  yet,  strictly, 
only  the  four  last  chapters  are  his  original  work 
Nor  will  it  be  difh'ult  to  point  out  with  toleral  le 
certainty  several  of  the  writers  of  whose  writings 
the  first  six  chapters  ar  •  composed.  It  has  already 
been  suggested  [< 'iii.i.nk  i.ks]  that  the  chief  por- 
tion  of  the  last  chapter  of  2  *  hr .  and  i./r.  i  may 
probably  have  been  written  by  Daniel.  The  evi- 
dences of  this  in  Ezr  i  must  now  be  given  more 
fullv.  No  one  probably  can  read  Daniel  as  a  gen- 
uine book  and  not  be  struck  with  t he  very  singu- 
lar circumstance  tiiat.  while  he  teiis  us  inch.  ix. 
that  he  was  aware  tli.it  the  seventy  years'  cap 
tivity,  foretold  by  Jeremiah,  was  near  its  close,  and 
was  led  thereby  to  pray  et  rtuvtk  lur  the  restora- 
tion of  Jerusalem,  ami  while  he  records  the  re- 
markable vision  in  answer  to  his  prayer,  yet  he 
takes  not  the  slightest  notice  of  Cyrus's  decree,  bv 
which  Jeremiah  s  prophecy  was  fulfilled,  and  his 
own  heart's  desire  and  praver  toliod  lor  Israel  was 
accomplished,  and  which  must  have  been  the  most 
stirring  event  in  his  Ions:  hie.  not  even  excepting 
the  incident  of  the  den  of  lions  He  passes  over 
in  utter  silence  the  Jirtt  year  of  Cxrus,  to  which 
pointed  allusion  is  made  in  Dan  i.  21.  and  proceeds 
in  ch.  x.  to  the  third  year  of  t  yrus.  Such  silence 
is  utterly  unaccountable.  Hut  Ezr.  i.  supplies  the 
unsung  notice.  If  placed  between  Dan  ix.  and  x 
it  exactly  fills  up  the  trap,  and  records  thr  event 
of  the  first  year  of  Cyrus,  in  which  Daniel  was  so 
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I  deeply  interested.  And  not  only  so,  but  the 
hit  of  the  record  is  exactly  Daniel's.  Ezr.  i.  li 
"  And  in  the  first  ye.tr  of  Cvrus  K.  of  Persia,"  is 
the  precise  formula  used  in  Dan.  i.  1,  ii.  1,  vii.  1, 
% tii.  1,  ix.  1,  x.  1,  xi.  1.  Hie  designation  (ver.  J, 
2,  8)  "Cyrus  king  of  I'ersia"  is  that  usni  Dan 
x.  1;  the  reference  to  the  prophecy  of  .Cretniah  in 
ver.  1  is  similar  to  Uiat  in  Dan.  ix.  2,  and  the 
natural  sequence  to  it.  The  giving  the  text  of  the 
decree,  ver.  2-4  (ef.  Dan.  iv.),  the  mention  of  the 
name  of  "  Mithredath  the  treasurer,"  ver.  8  (ef. 
Dan.  i.  •'!,  11),  the  allusion  to  the  sacred  vessels 
placed  bv  Nebuchadnezzar  in  the  house  of  his  god, 
ver.  7  (cf.  Dan.  i.  2 1,  the  giving  the  Chaldce  name 
of  Zeniblaliel,  ver.  8,  11  (cf.  Dan.  i.  7),  and  the 
whole  U>cu*  tt'twli  of  the  narrator,  who  evidently 
wrote  at  Hal  >y  Ion,  not  at  Jerusalem,  are  all  eireum 
stances  which  in  a  marked  manner  jmint  to  Daniel 
as  i.'ie  writer  of  Ezr.  i.  Nor  is  there  the  least  itn- 
,*iohahility  in  the  sup|M>sition  that  if  Ezra  edited 
Daniel's  pajiers  he  might  think  the  chapter  in  ques- 
tion more  conveniently  placed  in  its  chronological 
position  in  the  ChnmirUn  than  in  the  collection  of 
i hin id's  prophecies.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  add 
that  several  chapters  of  the  prophet*  Isaiah  and 
Jeremiah  are  actually  found  in  the  Imuk  of  Kings, 
as  e.  ff.  Is  xxxvi.-xxxix.  in  2  K.  xviii.-xx. 

Ezr.  i.  then  was  by  the  hand  of  Daniel. 

As  regards  Iv.r.  ii.,  ami  as  far  as  iii.  1,  where 
the  change  of  name  from  Sheshbazzar  to  Zerub- 
balxd  in  ver.  2,  the  mention  of  Neliemiah  the 
Tirshalha  in  ver.  2  and  6  \,  and  thr.t  of  .Mordecai 
in  ver.  2.  at  once  indicate  a  different  and  much 
finer  hand,  we  need  not  seek  long  to  discover  where 
it  came  from,  liecausc  it  is  found  in  tittu.*<>,  ivr- 
luiliin  tt  littrnhtn  i. with  the  exception  of  clerical 
errors),  in  the  7th  ch.  of  Neliemiah,  where  it  l«e- 
lorigs  Itevond  a  shadow  of  doubt  [Ni  ni  viivit, 
Him ik  or  J.  This  portion  then  was  w  ritten  by 
Neliemiah,  and  was  placed  by  Eira,  or  |«u»>ibly  by 
a  still  later  hand,  in  this  imsitioii,  as  Is-aiing  u|>on 
the  return  from  captivity  related  in  ch.  i.,  though 
chronologically  out  of  place.  Whether  the  extract 
originally  extended  so  far  as  iii.  1  may  be  doubted 
The  next  portion  extends  from  iii.  2  to  the  end  o» 
ch.  vi.  With  the  exception  of  one  large  ex  plana 
tory  addition  by  lv.ra,  extending  from  iv.  0  to  21, 
which  has  cruelly  but  most  needlessly  |>erplexed 
commentators,  this  portion  is  the  work  of  a  writer 
contemporary  with  Zenibbahrl  and  Jc»hua.  and  an 
eye-witness  of  the  rebuilding  of  the  Temple  in  the 
liegiuning  of  the  reign  of  Darius  1 1  vst.i-.pis.  The 
minute  details  given  of  all  the  circumstances,  such 
as  the  weeping  of  the  old  men  who  had  seen  the 
first  Temple,  the  names  of  the  Invites  who  took 
part  in  the  work,  of  the  heathen  governors  who 
hindered  it,  the  expression  ■  vi .  l.">)  ••  Thi.< 
was  finished, "  Ac,  the  numls-r  of  the 
offered  at  the  dedication,  and  the  whole  tone  of  the 
narrative,  bespeak  an  actor  in  the  scenes  described. 
Who  then  was  so  likely  to  record  the>e  interesting 
events  as  one  of  those  prophets  who  t.K.k  an  active 
|iart  in  promoting  them,  and  a  branch  of  whose 
duty  it  would  lie  to  continue  the  national  <  hr<itdrlt*t 
That  it  was  the  prophet  llaggai  U-comes  tolerably 
sure  when  we  observe  further  the  following  coin- 
cidences in  htyle. 

1  The  title  "  the  prophet,"  is  throughout  this 
jsirtkn  of  Ezra  attached  in  a  peculiar  way  to  the 
name  >f  llaggai.  Thus  chapter  v.  1  we  read  *'  Then 
the  pn iphets,  llaggai  the  /im/diet,  and  Zechariah 
the         of  Iddo,  prophesied,"  &c;  and  *L  14 
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'*  They  prospered  through  the  prophesying  of  Hag- 
gai the  prophtt,  and  Zecliariah  the  son  of  Iddo." 
And  in  Uke  manner  in  Hag.  i.  ],  3,  12,  ii.  1,  10, 
be  is  called  "  Haggai  the  prophet." 

2.  The  designation  of  Zerubbabel  and  .Teshua  is 
Identical  in  the  two  writers.  44  ZerubbaM  the  son 
of  Shealtiel,  and  Jesliua  the  son  of  Jozadak  "  (conip. 
Ezr.  iii.  2,  8,  v.  2,  with  Hag.  i.  1,  12,  14,  ii.  2,  4, 
23).  It  will  be  seen  that  both  writers  usual!)-  name 
them  together,  and  in  the  same  order:  Zechariah, 
on  the  contrary,  docs  not  once  name  them  together, 
and  calls  tbctu  simply  Zerubbabel,  and  Jeshua. 
Only  in  vi.  11  he  adds  "  the  son  of  Josedech." 

3.  The  description  in  Kzr.  v.  1,  2  of  the  effect 
of  the  preaching  of  Haggai  and  Zechariah  upon 
Zerubbabel,  Jeshua,  and  Uie  people,  is  identical  with 
that  in  Hag.  i.,  only  abbreviated.  And  Hag.  ii.  3 
alludes  to  the  interesting  circumstance  recorded  in 
Ezr.  iii.  12. 

4.  Botli  writers  mark  the  date  of  the  transactions 
they  record  by  the  year  of  "Darius  the  kii:g  " 
(Ezr.  iv.  24,  vi.  15,  compared  with  Hag.  i.  1,  15, 
II  10,  Ac.). 

5.  Ezr.  iii.  8  contains  exactly  the  same  enumera- 
tion of  those  that  worked,  viz.  "  Zeruhbaltel,  Jeshua, 
and  the  rtmnttnt  of  their  brethren,"  as  Hag.  i.  12. 
14,  where  we  have  "Zerubbabel,  and  Jesliua,  with 
all  the  rttnwmt  of  the  people"  (couip.  too  Ezr.  vi. 
1G,  and  Hag.  ii.  2). 

6.  Both  writers  use  the  expression  "  the  work 
of  the  house  of  the  Lord  "  (Ezr.  iii.  8  and  9,  com- 
pared with  Hag.  i.  14);  and  both  use  the  phrase 
"the  foundation  of  the  temple  was  kid  "  (Ezr.  iii. 
6,  10,  11,  12,  compared  with  Hag.  ii.  18). 

7.  both  writers  use  indifferently  the  expressions 
the  "  house  of  the  Ix>rd,"  and  the  "  temple  of  the 
Ix»rd,"  but  the  former  much  more  frequently  than 
the  latter.  Thus  the  writer  in  Ezra  uses  the  ex- 
pression "  the  house  "  (i"V2)  twenty-five  times,  to 

six  in  which  he  sjicaks  of  "  the  temple"  (bp^H). 
Haggai  speaks  of  "  the  house "  seven  times,  of 
"  the  temple  "  twice. 

8.  Both  writers  make  marked  and  fretpient 
reference  to  the  Law  of  Moses.  Tims  comp.  Ezr. 
iii.  2,  3-6,  8,  vi.  14,  16-22,  with  Hag.  i.  8,  10,  ii. 
5,  17,  11-13,  Ac. 

Such  strongly  marked  resemblances  in  the  com- 
pass of  two  such  brief  portions  of  Scripture  seem 
to  prove  that  they  are  from  the  pen  of  the  same 
writer. 

Hut  the  above  observations  do  not  apply  to  Ezr. 
nr.  6-23,  which  is  a  parenthetic  addition  by  a  much 
later  hand,  and,  as  the  passage  most  clearly  shows, 
made  in  the  reign  of  Artaxerxes  l-ongimamis.  The 
compiler  who  inserted  chapter  ii.,  a  document  drawn 
up  in  the  reign  of  Artaxerxcs,  to  illustrate  the 
return  of  the  captives  under  Zerubbabel,  here  inserts 
a  notice  of  two  historical  facts  —  of  which  one 
occurred  in  the  reign  of  Xerxes,  and  the  other  in 
the  reign  of  Artaxerxcs  —  to  illustrate  the  opfiosi- 
tion  offered  by  the  heat  lien  to  the  rebuilding  of  the 
tern  pi  j  in  the  reign  of  Cyrus  and  Cambyscs.  He 
tells  us  that  in  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of 
Xerx<«,  i.  t.  before  Esther  was  in  favor,  they  had 
written  to  the  king  to  prejudice  him  against  the 
Jews  — a  circumstance,  by  the  way,  which  may 
rather  have  inclined  him  to  listen  to  Haman's 
proposition ;  and  he  gives  the  text  of  letters  sent 
to  Artaxerxcs,  and  of  Artaxerxcs'  answer,  on  the 
itnsngth  of  which  Kehum  and  Shimsbai  forcibly 
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hindered  the  Jews  from  rebuilding  the  city, 
letters  doubtless  came  into  Ezra's  hands  at  Babylon 
and  may  have  led  to  those  endeavors  on  his  part  to 
make  the  king  favorable  to  Jerusalem  which  issued 
in  his  own  commission  in  the  seventh  year  of  hu 
reign.  At  ver.  24  Haggai's  narrative  proceeds  in 
connection  with  ver.  5.  Hie  mention  of  Artaxerxcs 
in  chapter  vi.  14,  is  of  the  same  kind.  The  last 
four  chapters,  beginning  with  chapter  vii.,  arc 
Ezra's  own,  and  continue  the  history  after  a  gap 
of  fifty-eight  years  —  from  the  sixth  of  Darius  to 
the  seventh  of  Artaxerxcs.  The  only  history  oi 
Judaea  during  this  interval  is  what  is  given  in  the 
above-named  parenthesis,  from  which  we  may  infer 
that  during  this  time  there  was  no  one  in  Palestine 
to  write  the  Chronicles.  The  history  of  the  Jews 
in  Persia  for  the  same  period  is  given  in  the  book 
of  Esther. 

The  text  of  the  book  of  Ezra  is  not  in  a  good 
condition.  There  are  a  good  many  palpable  cor- 
ruptions both  in  the  names  and  numerals,  and 
|ierh:ips  in  some  other  [toints.  It  is  written  partly 
in  Hebrew,  and  ] tartly  in  Chaldee.  The  C'haldee 
begins  at  iv.  8,  and  continues  to  the  end  of  vi.  18. 
The  letter  or  decree  of  Artaxcrxes,  vii.  12-26,  is 
also  given  in  the  original  Chaldee.  There  has 
never  been  any  doubt  about  Ezra  l»eing  canonical, 
although  there  is  no  quotation  from  it  in  the  N.  T. 
Augustine  says  of  Ezra  "  magis  rerum  gestarum 
scriplor  est  habitus  quam  propheta  "  (Oe  Or.  Ihi, 
xviii.  36).  The  period  covered  by  the  liook  is  eighty 
years,  from  the  first  of  Cyrus  ».  t\  530  to  the  be- 
ginning of  the  eighth  of  Artaxerxcs  n.  c.  456.  It 
embraces  the  governments  of  Zerubbabel  and  Ezra, 
the  high-priesthood  of  Jcdiua,  .loiukim,  and  the 
early  part  of  Eliashih;  and  the  reigns  of  Cyrus, 
Cambyscs,  Smcrdis,  Partus  Hystaspis.  Xerxes,  and 
part  of  Artaxerxcs.  Of  these  Cambyses  and  Snierdii 
are  not  named.  Xerxes  is  barely  named  ir.  6 
[Esi>i:.\s,  mtsT  hook  ok.]  A.  C.  H. 

*  Among  the  later  writers  on  the  book  of  E.zra 
are  these:  Keil  in  his  A/m4.  Ycvmch  ub.  die  Hue  her 
iltr  Chrvnil;  pp.  93-194,  and  in  his  J-.iitL  tn  dm 
A.  Ttsl.  pp.  515-520;  Maurer,  I'vmm.  in  IV/. 
7««f.  i.  244  ff.  (of  little  value);  Nagelsbach,  art. 
h'.tva  m.  JWIitnua,  in  Herzog's  lltol-t.ncyk.  iv. 
|i;:>-174;  Blcek  in  his  J  nil.  iu  dot  A.  Tttt.,  pp. 
373-391  ;  Davidson,  lnl,-otl.  to  U,t  OH  T.tt.  ii. 
121-132;  Puscy,  in  his  J.tcturtt  on  Dnniii,  p. 
328  ff.  (in  defense  of  its  integrity  and  genuineness); 
lk'rtheuu,  />/<-  liuchtr  /«vi,  Xtchtmia  w.  Jitter 
trklart  (Lief.  xvii.  of  the  Kurzgtf.  txnj.  Jfathib. 
turn  A.  T.,  1862);  Wordsworth*  iii  his  //<-/v  Bddt 
with  Introduction  and  Xuttt,  iii.  301-324  (1866); 
and  Kuenen,  lli*t.  crit.  dts  Una  <1t  CAkcuh  Ted., 
trad,  par  Pierson,  i.  496-522  (1866).  It  is  ths 
•  ■pinion  of  many  eminent  critics  of  different  schools, 
as  Znnz,  Kwaid,  Hertheau,  Vaihinger,  Pith-ntm. 
llerzfeld,  Davidson,  Bleek,  and  Kuenen,  that  the 
bf-tks  of  F-zra,  Nehemiah,  and  Chronicles  were  com- 
piled by  the  same  jierson.  H. 

EZ'RAHITE,  THE  i'T^TI  :  «  Z^/twi 
[Vat.  -pfi-1,  Alex.  EfanXirns'.  [in  Ps.,  T<roo- 
tjXi'ttjv,  Vat.  Sin.  -Aci-:]  l-zruhita),  a  title  attached 
to  two  persons — Ethan  (1  K.  ir.  31 ;  Ps.  Ixxxix. 
title)  and  Heman  (Ps.  Ixxxviii.  title).  The  word 
is  naturally  derivable  from  Ezrab,  or  —  which  ii 

almost  the  same  in  Hebrew  —  Zerach,  P?*  :  arW 
acconlingly  in  1  Chr.  ii.  6,  Ethan  and  Heman  an 
both  given  as  sons  of  Zeni'i  the  ton  of  Judas 
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Ethan  and  another  Heruar.  are  named  as 
Levi  tea  and  musicians  in  the  list*  of  1  Chr  vi.  and 
elsewhere. 

KZHI  f*"SS  UielP  °f  Jthorah,  a  contracted 
form,  Ges.  and  r'iirst]  :  'Eallpl ;  [Vat.  Ecro>«« ; 
Com  p.  Ald.j  Alex.  'E&>af:  Kzri),  son  of  Chelub. 
superintendent  for  king  David  of  those  "  who  did 
the  work  of  the  field  for  tillage  of  the  ground  " 
(1  Chr.  xivii.  26). 


F. 

FABLE  initios-  f'tbuli).  Taking  the  words 
table  and  parable,  not  in  their  strict  etymological 
meaning,  but  in  that  which  has  been  stamped  upon 
them  by  current  usage,  looking,  t.  e.  at  the  vKsopic 
fable  as  the  type  of  the  one,  at  the  Parables  of  the 
N.  T.  as  the  type  of  the  other,  we  have  to  ask 
(1)  in  wliat  relation  they  staud  to  each  other,  as 
instruments  of  moral  teaching?  (2)  what  use  is 
made  in  the  Bible  of  this  or  of  that  form?  That 
they  have  much  in  common  is,  of  course,  obvious 
enough.  In  loth  we  find  "  statements  of  facts, 
which  do  not  even  pretend  to  be  historical,  used  as 
vehicles  for  the  exhibition  of  a  general  truth " 
(Neander,  Ubtn  J  eta,  p.  08).  both  differ  from 
the  Mythus,  in  the  modern  sense  of  that  word,  in 
being  the  result  of  a  deliberate  choice  of  such  a 
mode  of  teaching,  not  the  spontaneous,  unconscious 
evolution  of  thought  in  some  symlolic  form.  They 
take  their  place  so  far  as  species  of  the  same  genus 
What  are  the  characteristic  marks  by  which  one 
differs  from  the  other,  it  is  perhaps  easier  to  feel 
than  to  define.  Thus  we  have  (comp.  Trench  On 
Parable*,  p.  2)  (1)  Lessing's  statement  that  the 
fable  takes  the  form  of  an  actual  narrative,  while 
the  1'arable  assumes  only  that  what  is  related  might 
have  happened;  (2)  Herders,  that  the  difference 
lies  in  the  fable's  dealing  with  brute  or  inanimate 
nature,  in  the  parable's  drawing  its  materials  ex- 
clusively from  human  life;  (.J)  Olshausen's  (on 
Matt.  xiii.  1),  followed  by  Trench  (/.  c. ),  that  it  is 
to  be  found  in  the  higher  truths  of  which  the 
parable  is  the  vehicle.  1'erhaps  the  most  satisfac- 
tory summing  up  of  the  chief  distinctive  features 
of  each  is  to  be  found  in  the  following  extract  from 
Neander  (/.  c):  "The  parable  is  distinguished 
from  the  fable  by  this,  that,  in  the  latter,  qualities, 
or  acts  of  a  higher  class  of  beings  may  be  attributed 
"jo  a  lower  (e.  g.  those  of  men  to  brutes);  while  in 
he  former,  the  lower  sphere  is  kept  perfectly  dis- 
tinct from  that  which  it  seems  to  illustrate.  The 
beings  and  powers  thus  introduced  always  follow 
the  taw  of  their  nature,  but  their  acts,  according  to 
this  law,  are  used  to  figure  those  of  a  higher  race. 
.  .  .  The  mere  introduction  of  brutes  as  personal 
agents,  in  the  fable,  is  not  sufficient  to  distinguish 
it  from  the  parable,  which  may  make  use  of  the 
same  contrivance;  as,  for  example,  Christ  employs 
the  sheep  in  one  of  his  parables.  The  great  dis- 
tinction here,  also,  lies  in  what  has  already  been 
remarked;  brutes  introduced  in  the  parable  act 
according  to  the  law  of  tht'r  nature,  and  the  two 
spheres  of  nature  and  of  the  kingdom  of  God  are 
oarefully  separated  from  each  other.  Hence  the 
Tciprocal  relations  of  brutes  to  each  other  are  not 
Bade  use  of,  as  these  coidd  furnish  no  appropriate 
image  of  the  relation  between  man  and  the  kingdou* 
rfOod." 

Of  <he  fable,  as  thus  distinguished  from  the 
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parable,  we  have  but  two  examples  in  the  Bibln, 

(1)  that  of  the  trees  choosing  their  king,  addressee* 
by  Jotham  to  the  men  of  Shechem  (Judg.  ix.  8-15) 

(2)  that  of  the  cedar  of  lehanon  and  the  thistle,  as 
the  answer  of  Jehoash  to  the  challenge  of  Atnaziah 
(2  K.  xiv.  »).  The  narrative  of  Kz.  xvii.  1-10, 
though,  in  common  with  the  fable,  it  brings  before 
us  the  lower  forms  of  creation  as  representatives  of 
human  characters  and  destinies,  differs  from  it  in 
the  points  above  noticed,  (1)  in  not  introducing 
them  as  having  human  attributes,  (2)  in  the  higher 
prophetic  character  of  the  truths  conveyed  by  it. 
Tl»e  great  eagle,  the  cedar  of  Lebanon,  the  spread- 
ing vine,  are  not  grou|>ed  together  as  the  agents  in 
a  fable,  but  are  simply,  like  the  bear,  the  leopard, 
and  the  lion  in  the  visions  of  Ihutiel,  symbols  of 
the  great  monarchies  of  the  world. 

In  the  two  instances  referred  to,  the  fable  has 
more  the  character  of  the  Greek  alvos  (<}uintil. 
lint.  Oral.  v.  1 1 )  than  of  the  fxvdos  \  that  is,  is  k« 
the  fruit  of  a  vivid  imagination,  sporting  with  the 
analogies  between  the  worlds  of  nature  and  of  men, 
than  a  covert  reproof,  making  the  sarcasm  which  it 
affect*  to  hide  all  the  sharper  (Miillcr  and  Donald- 
son, Hut.  of  Greek  Literature,  vol.  i.  c.  xi.).  The 
appearance  of  the  fable  thus  early  in  the  history 
of  Israel,  and  its  entire  absence  from  the  direct 
teaching  both  of  the  O.  and  N.  T.  are,  each  of 
them  in  its  way,  significant.  Taking  the  received 
chronology,  the  fable  of  Jotham  was  spoken  about 
120S)  n.  c.  The  Arabian  traditions  of  lx>kman  do 
not  assign  to  him  an  earlier  date  than  that  of 
David.  The  earliest  Greek  aJyos  is  that  of  Ilesiod 
(Op.  tt  D.  202),  and  the  prose  form  of  the  fable 
does  not  meet  us  till  we  come  (about  550  n.  t:.)  to 
Stcsichorus  and  vEsop.  The  first  example  in  the 
history  of  1'ome  is  the  apologue  of  Meneuiuf 
Agrippa  n.  c.  4Sf4,  and  its  genuineness  has  bceu 
questioned  on  the  ground  that  the  fable  could 
hardly  at  that  time  have  found  its  way  to  l^itium 
(Midler  and  Donaldson,  L  c).  It  may  be  noticed 
too  that  w  hen  collections  of  fables  became  familiar 
to  the  Greeks  they  were  looked  on  as  imported,  not 
indigenous.  The  traditions  that  surround  the  name 
of  .llsop,  the  absence  of  any  evidence  that  he  wrtUr 
fables,  the  truces  of  eastern  origin  in  those  ascribed 
to  him,  leave  him  little  more  than  the  representa- 
tive of  a  period  when  the  forms  of  teaching,  which 
had  long  been  familiar  to  the  more  eastern  nations, 
were  travelling  westward,  and  were  adopted  eagerly 
by  ttie  Greeks.  The  collections  themselves  are 
described  by  titles  that  indicate  a  foreign  origin. 
They  are  Libyan  (Arist.  Rhft.  ii.  20),  Cyprian, 
Cilician.  All  these  facts  lead  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  Hebrew  mind,  gifted,  as  it  was,  in  a  spe- 
cial measure,  with  the  power  of  perceiving  analo 
gies  in  things  apparently  dissimilar,  attained,  at  a 
very  early  stage  of  its  growth,  the  power  which 
does  not  apjiear  in  the  history  of  other  nations  till 
a  later  period.  Whatever  antiquity  may  be  ascribed 
to  the  fables  in  the  comparatively  later  collection 
of  tho  I'anctm  Tattfra,  the  land  of  Canaan  is,  so 
far  as  we  have  any  data  to  conclude  from,  the  fa 
tberland  of  fable.  To  conceive  brufes  or  inani 
mate  objects  sis  representing  human  characteristics, 
to  personify  them  as  acting,  speaking,  reasoning, 
to  draw  lessons  from  them  applicable  to  human  life, 
—  this  must  have  lieen  common  among  the  Israel- 
ites in  the  time  of  the  .Fudges.  The  part  assigned 
in  the  earliest  records  of  the  Itible  to  the  impres- 
sions made  by  the  brute  creation  on  the  mind  at 
man  •  iben  "  tin  Lord  God  formed  every  beaat  of 
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the  field  and  every  fowl  of  the  air,  and  brought 
them  unto  Adam  to  see  what  he  would  call  them  " 
'lien.  ii.  lit),  and  the  apparent  symbolism  of  the 
jerpeut  in  the  narrative  of  the  F:dl  ((Jen.  iii.  1) 
are  at  once  indications  of  teaching  adapted  to  men 
in  the  |>os,session  of  this  power,  and  must  have 
helped  to  devulope  it  (Herder,  Otist  der  Ebriri- 
Khen  Pmsit,  W'erkc,  xxxiv.  p.  10,  ed.  1820).  The 
large  uutuber  of  proverbs  in  which  analogies  of  this 
kind  are  made  the  bases  of  a  moral  precept,  and 
tome  of  which  (e.  y.  l'rov.  xxvi.  ll,xxx.  10,  26- 
28)  are  of  the  nature  of  condensed  fables,  show 
that  there  was  no  decline  of  this  j»ower  as  the  in- 
tellect of  tlie  people  advanced.  The  absence  of 
fables  accordingly  from  the  teaching  of  the  O.  T. 
must  be  ascribed  to  their  want  of  fitness  to  l>c  the 
media  of  the  truths  which  that  teaching  was  to 
convey.  The  points  in  which  brutes  or  inanimate 
object*  present  analogies  to  man  are  chiefly  those 
which  belong  to  his  lower  nature,  his  pride,  indo- 
lence, cunning,  and  the  like,  and  the  lessons  derived 
from  them  accordingly  do  not  rise  higher  than  the 
prudential  morality  which  aims  at  repressing  such 
defects  (conip.  Trench  on  the  P<mibUs,  I.  c). 
lienco  the  fable,  ajmt  from  the  associations  of  a 
grotesque  and  ludicrous  nature  which  gather  round 
it,  apart  too  from  its  presenting  narratives  which 
are  "  ncc  vene  nee  verisimiles  "  (Cic.  tie  Jnvtnt.  i. 
ID),  is  inadequate  as  the  exponent  of  the  higher 
truths  which  belong  to  man's  spiritual  life.  It 
may  serve  to  exhibit  the  relations  lelwccu  man 
and  man;  it  fails  to  represent  those  l>etween  man 
and  God.  To  do  that  is  the  office  of  the  Paya- 
ble, finding  its  outward  framework  in  the  dealings 
of  men  w  ith  each  other,  or  in  the  world  of  nature 
as  it  is,  not  in  any  grotesque  parody  of  nature,  and 
exhibiting,  in  either  case,  real  and  not  fanciful  anal- 
ogies. The  fable  seizes  on  that  which  man  has  in 
common  with  the  creatures  l>elow  him ;  the  para- 
ble rests  on  the  truths  that  man  is  made  in  the 
image  of  Cod,  and  that  "all  things  are  double  one 
against  another." 

It  is  noticeable,  as  confirming  this  view  of  the 
office  of  the  fable,  that,  though  those  of  ALaop 
(so  called)  were  known  to  the  great  preacher  of 
righteousness  at  Athens,  though  a  metrical  para- 
phrase of  some  of  them  was  among  the  employ- 
ments of  his  imprisonment  (Plato,  1'litrilon,  pp.  GO, 
61),  they  were  not  employed  by  him  as  illustra- 
tions, or  channels  of  instruction.  While  Socrates 
ihows  an  appreciation  of  the  power  of  such  fables 
m>  represent  some  of  the  phenomena  of  human  life, 
be  was  not,  he  says,  in  this  sense  of  the  word, 
uvdo\oytK6s.  The  myth*,  which  appear  in  the 
Cort/ias,  the  Plmdrus,  the  Plne>lt>n,  the  Republic, 
are  as  unlike  as  possible  to  the  .Ksopic  fables,  are 
(to  take  his  own  account  of  them)  oi/  pZQoi  oAAa 
\6yoi,  true,  though  figurative,  representations  of 
spiritual  realities,  while  the  illustrations  from  the 
jommon  facts  of  life  which  were  so  conspicuous  in 
nis  ordinary  teaching,  though  differing  in  being 
comparisons  rather  than  narratives,  come  nearer  to 
he  parables  of  the  llihle  (conip.  the  contrast  l>e- 
ween  Tck  losxpaTiKtL,  as  examples  of  the  vapa&oKi) 
aid  the  \6yoi  AiVrunruoi,  Arist.  Hint.  ii.  20).  It 
*\%y  be  said  indeed  that  the  use  of  the  fable  as  an 
instrument  of  teaching  (apart  from  the  embellish- 
ments of  wit  and  fancy  with  which  it  is  associated 
ly  such  writers  as  I>essing  and  Li  Fontaine)  lie- 
longs  rather  to  childhood,  and  the  child-like  period 
jf  national  life,  than  to  a  nmre  advanced  develojv. 
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in  the  cases  of  Jotham,  Stesichorus  (Arist. 
/.  c),  Mcncnius  Agrippa,  it  is  used  as  an  elenwxu 
of  persuasion  or  reproof.  It  ceases  to  apj-ear  in  the 
higher  eloquence  of  orators  and  statesmen.  The 
special  excellence  of  fables  is  that  they  are  Srjfirryo- 
piKol  (Arist.  Pint.  I.  c),  that  ••ducere  auimo* 
soleut,  prarcipue  rusticorum  et  imperitorum " 
(tjuint.  Inst.  Ornt.  I.  c). 

The  fivQoi  of  false  teachers  claiming  to  belong 
to  the  Christian  church,  alluded  to  by  writers  of 
the  X.  T.  in  connection  with  ytvtaXoyiai  awipav 
rot  (1  Tim.  i.  4),  or  with  epithets  lovSaiKoi  (Tit. 
i.  14),  ypaw&tif  (1  Tim.  iv.  7),  atoiHpiantvot  (2 
Pet.  i.  10),  do  not  appear  to  have  had  the  character 
of  fables,  properly  so  called.  As  applied  to  them, 
the  word  tikes  its  general  meaning  of  anything 
false  or  unreal,  and  it  does  not  fall  within  the  scope 
of  the  present  article  to  discuss  the  nature  of  the 
falsehoods  so  referred  to.    [See  Pakaiw.k.  J 

K.  II.  P. 

FAIR  HAVENS  (KoAol  Ai,u«V«j).  a  harbor 
in  the  island  of  Ckktk  (Acts  xxvii.  8 1.  not  men- 
tioned in  any  other  ancient  writing.  There  seems 
no  probability  that  it  is,  as  Iliscoe  suggested  (on  the 
Acts,  p.  347,'ed.  182!)),  the  KoA))  'AkH)  of  Steph. 
Byz.  —  for  that  is  said  to  be  a  city,  whereas  1  air 
Havens  is  descril**!  as  "a  place  near  to  which  was 
a  city  called  I^isaa"  (toVoi  ris  $  iyyvt  t,y  w6\ts 
A.)-  .Moreover  Mr.  Pashley  found  (TnutU  in 
Crete,  \ol.  ii.  p.  67)  a  district  ealleil  Arte ;  and  it 
is  most  likely  that  KoArj  'Aktv  was  situated  there; 
but  that  district  Is  in  the  VV.  of  the  island,  whereas 
Fair  Havens  was  on  the  S.  Its  position  is  now 
quite  certain.  Though  not  mentioned  by  classical 
writers,  it  is  still  known  by  its  old  Creek  name,  as 
it  was  in  the  time  of  Pococke.  and  other  early 
travellers  mentioned  bv  Mr.  Smith  (  l'o'/"r/e  end 
Shipwnck  of  tit.  Paul,  2d  ed.  pp.  80-8*2}.  La- 
s.KA  too  has  recently  been  most  explicitly  discov- 
ered. In  fact  Fair  Havens  appears  to  have  been 
practically  its  harlior.  These  places  are  situated 
four  or  five  miles  to  the  K.  of  (  ape  Matala,  which 
is  the  most  conspicuous  headluid  on  the  S.  coast 
of  Crete,  and  immediately  to  the  W.  of  which  the 
coast  trends  suddenly  to  the  X.  This  last  circum- 
stance explains  why  the  ship  which  conveyed  SU 
Paul  was  brought  to  anchor  in  Fair  Havens.  In 
consequence  of  violent  and  continuing  X.  W.  winds 
she  had  been  unable  to  hold  on  her  course  towards 
Italy  from  Cnidus  (ver.  7),  and  had  run  down,  by 
Salmone,  under  the  lee  of  Crete.  It  was  possible  to 
reach  Fair  Havens;  but  beyond  Ca-»e  Matala  the 
difficulty  would  have  recurred,  so  long  as  the  wind 
remained  in  the  6ame  quarter.  A  considerable 
delay  took  place  (vcr.  U)  during  which  it  Is  possible 
that  St.  Paul  may  have  had  opportunities  of  preach- 
ing the  gos|K>l  at  Lisa-a.  or  even  at  GolcTYNA, 
where  .lews  resided  (1  Mace.  xv.  23),  and  which 
was  not  far  distant ;  but  all  this  is  conjectural 
A  consultation  took  place,  at  which  it  was  decided, 
against  the  apostle  s  advice,  to  make  an  attempt  to 
reach  a  good  harbor  named  Piu  sie  i:,  their  present 
anchorage  being  avtvQtros  irpoi  vapaxtinaatar 
(ver.  12).  All  such  terms  are  comparative:  and 
there  is  no  doubt  that,  as  a  safe  winter  harbor, 
Fair  Havens  is  infinitely  inferior  to  Phcnice  ; 
though  |)erhaps  even  as  a  matter  of  seamanship 
St.  Paul's  advice  was  not  bad.  However  this  ma) 
l«,  the  south  wind,  which  sprang  up  afterward? 
(ver.  13).  proved  delusive:  and  the  vessel  was  caught 
by  a  hurricane  [Fi  inx  i.yi>o.n]  on  her  way  to 
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»  \iew  (p  81/,  Mr.  Smith  gives  a  chart  of  Fair 
Havens  wiih  lite  soundings  (p.  257),  from  which 
any  one  can  form  a  judgment  for  himself  of  the 
merit*  of  the  harbor.  J.  8.  H. 

•  The  result  certain!/  vindicated  the  prudence 
of  the  apostle's  advice  ia  his  opposition  to  the  sea- 
men who  insisted  on  leaving  Fair  Havens  and  at- 
tempting to  reach  Hire-nice  (Acts  xxvii.  12).  It 
was  not  a  question  of  the  comparative  excellence 
of  the  two  barium,  bttt  of  the  safety  of  exchanging 
one  f->r  the  other  under  such  circumstances.  It 
should  haw  heen  taken  into  account  at  that  season 
of  the  year  tliat  gales  of  northerly  wind,  sudden 
and  violent,  were  liable  to  spring  up  at  any  mo- 
ment, and  in  that  event  that  the  ship  must  tie 
driven  off  to  sea  and  almost  inevitably  lie  wrecked. 
I'aul  ere  this  must  have  become  a  cautious  as  well 
as  experienced  navigator.  1  le  hail  "  thrice  suffered 
fthipwreck,  had  spent  a  night  and  a  day  in  the  deep  " 
(9  Cor.  xi.  2i>)  before  he  embarked  on  this  vo\age 
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to  Rome.  Recent  observations  show  that  Fair 
Havens,  though  not  equal  to  l'hienice  (if  that  be 
Luirv),  is  yet  protected  to  some  extent  by  reefs  and 
islands,  and  not  bad  as  a  temporary  shelter.  (See 
Smith's  loyt^e  ami  Shipwrtck  <>/'  St.  /'<utl,  p.  85, 
3d  ed.)  Ilie  ajiostle's  advice,  therefore,  may  be 
justified  on  nautical  grounds.  H. 

FAIRS  'ITpZlTr:  a-yopa:  mauling  fvrvm\ 
a  word  which  occurs  only  in  Hz.  xxvii.  and  there 
no  l<ss  than  seven  times  iwr.  12,  14,  10,  1'J,  21. 
27,  33):  in  the  last  of  these  verses  it  is  rendncd 
••  wares,"  and  this  we  believe  to  be  the  true  mam 
ing  of  the  won!  throughout.  It  will  be  olwer  ed 
that  the  word  stands  in  some  sort  of  relation  to 

2^j?!2  throughout  the  whole  of  the  chapter,  tin 
latter  word  also  occurring  s»ven  times,  ami  trans- 
lated sometimes  "market"  (ver.  13,  17,  1!)),  and 
elsewhere  "merchandise"  (ver.  9,  27,  33,  34) 
The  words  are  used  alternately,  and  represent  the 
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alternations  of  commercial  busines.?  in  whinli  the 
merchants  of  Tyre  were  engaged.  That  the  first 
of  these  words  cannot  signify  "fairs"  is  trident 
from  ver.  12;  fur  the  inhabitants  of  Tarshish  did 
not  \isit  Tyre,  but  rice  rtrra.  I^et  the  reader  sub- 
stitute "paid  "  or  "exchanged  for  thy  wares,"  for 
"occupied  in  thy  fairs,"  and  the  sense  is  much 
improved.  The  relation  which  this  term  Itcars  to 
miiirab,  wb'uh  PRtperly  means  b'trUr,  appears  to  be 
pretty  much  t.x  nine  as  exists  betw«"»-:i  ex|*>rts  and 
imports.  The  requirements  of  the  Tvriaiis  them- 
selves,  such  as  slaves  (13),  wheat  (17).  steel  (13), 
were  a  matter  of  mivunb ;  but  where  the  blilllieM 
consVed  in  the  exchange  of  I  vrian  wares  for  for- 
eign prw.. •lions,  it  is  specified  iu  this  f<>nn,  "  Tar- 
ihish  fkiitl  for  thy  ic<tr<s  with  silver,  iron,  tin.  and 
lead."  'Hie  use  of  the  terms  would  p...leiMv  have 
basn  more  intelligible  if  the  prophet  had  mcnt'oncd 


the  root  "TJH,  "  to  U  rssl." 


what  the  T>rians  gave  In  exchange:  as  it  it,  he 
only  notices  the  one  side  of  the  teirgain,  namely 
what  the  Tyriana  received,  whether  they  were  buy- 
ers or  sellers.  W.  L  '». 

FALLOW-DEER     ("^Hy  yndnnur 

Alex.  $ov$a\ot'  bulxilu*).  The  Heb.  word, 
which  is  mentioned  only  in  Dent.  xiv.  5,  as  the 
name  of  one  of  the  animals  allowed  by  the  l^eviti- 
enl  law  for  food,  and  in  1  K.  iv.  23,  as  forming 
!<art  of  the  pr<>\  isimis  for  Solomon's  tattle,  appears 
to  | viiit  to  the  Antibtpe  bubifit,  Pallas:  the  flmr 
3a\  is  '•!'  the  (ireeks  (see  Herod,  iv.  192;  Aiic- 
totle.  Hint.  Anim.  iii.  f>,  ed.  Schneider,  ami  !>t  Part. 
A  iii.  2,  II,  ed.  llekker:  Oppian,  Cyn.  ii.  300) 
i.  projierly,  we  believe,  identified  with  the  afore- 
BT.med  antelope.  From  the  different  description* 
of  the  yWftMaV,  as  given  by  Arabian  writers,  and 
cited  by  lk»chart  (llitroz.  ii  2HI  ff .).  if  would 
ii  tnat  'his  is  the  animal  denoted;  thougb 
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Oomir'a  remarks  in  some  respects  are  fabulous, 

and  be  represents  the  yachmur  as  having  decid- 
uous homs,  which  will  not  apply  to  any  antelope. 
Still  Cazuinus,  according  to  KosenmUller,  identities 
iQe  y>chmur  <»  with  the  btkier-tl-ictith  ("  wild 
cow  which  is  the  modem  name  in  N.  Africa  for 
the  Aniiliipe  bubnlis.  Kitto  (Pict.  Bibl.  Deut.  L  c.) 
lays,  M  The  yachmur  of  the  Hebrews  is  without 
doubt  erroneously  identified  with  the  fallow-deer, 
which  does  not  exist  m  Asia,"  and  refers  the  name 
to  the  Oryx  kucoryx,  citing  Xiebuhr  as  authority 
for  stating  that  this  animal  is  known  among  the 
eastern  Arabs  by  the  name  of  ynzmur.  The  fallow- 
deer  (Ccrnu  diinxi)  is  undoubtedly  a  native  of 
Asia:  indeed  Persia  seems  to  be  its  proper  country. 
Hasselquist  (True.  p.  211)  noticed  this  deer  in 
Mount  Tabor-  Oedmann  (  Wrm.  Snnirnt.  i.  178) 
believes  that  the  yachmur  is  best  denoted  by  the 
Cerrw  (Lima.  The  authority  of  the  l.XX.,  how- 
ever, in  a  question  of  this  kmd,  should  decide  the 
matter:  accordingly  we  have  little  doubt  but  that 
the  yichmur  of  the  Heb.  Scriptures  denotes  the 
lnkktr-tl-iciisli,  or  "wild  ox,"  of  Barbary  and  N. 
Africa.    (See  Shaw"s  TractU,  p.  242,  and  Suppl. 


Alc  !af>h  us  &  1/ '_><[.' I. ». 

p.  75,  folio;  Uuffon,  Hist.  Natur.  xii.  294.)  The 
(Jreck  fiovf}a\oi  evidently  points  to  some  animal 
hiving  the  general  appearance  of  nn  ox.  I 'liny 
{.V.  //.  viii.  IT))  tells  us  that  the  common  |>cople  in 
their  ignorance  sometimes  gave  the  name  of  AmWmj 
to  the  Ijittm  (Aurorh)  and  the  ('rut.  lie  adds, 
'Jie  animal  proj>erly  so  called  is  produced  in  Africa, 
aid  l>e«rs  a  resemblance  to  the  calf  and  the  stag. 
That  this  antelope  partakes  in  external  form  of  the 
characters  belonging  both  to  the  cervine  and  U>- 
rir.e  ruminants  will  lie  evident  to  any  one  who 
glances  at  the  woodcut. 

The  btkkrr-t  l-imth  appears  to  be  depicted  in  the 
l:\ptian  monuments,  where  it  is  represented  as 
\»  ing  hunted  for  the  sake  of  its  flesh,  which  Shaw 
I /Is  us  (Suppl.  p.  75)  is  verv  sweet  and  nourishing, 
much  preferable  to  that  of  the  red  deer.   (See  Wil- 
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kinson's  Anc.  r.yypL  i.  223,  figs.  3,  4,  and  p.  23f> 
fig.  19).  This  animal,  which  is  about  the  ue  if  | 
stag,  is  common  in  X.  Africa,  and  lives  in  herds. 
We  were  at  one  time  inclined  to  refer  tbe  Heb 
yichmur  to  the  Oryx  Uucoryx  (see  art.  Ox);  on 
further  investigation,  however,  we  hare  decided  for 
the  Alctltiftlnu.  Tbe  Ted  or  7V5  may  perhaps 
therefore  denote  trie  former  antelope.       W.  II. 

*  The  Arabic  jy+sl  is  described  in  a  work  of 

Xatural  History  as  "a  species  originating  in  tbe 
liarbary  States,  its  size  somewhat  smaller  than  tbe 
red  deer,  but  in  form  resembling  it,  having  «ect 
spirally  curving  ringed  horns;  the  color  of  its  body 
is  reddish-brown,  nnd  the  belly  and  inner  surface 
of  the  thighs  are  white.  The  female  has  no  horns." 
This  description  fixes  the  species  as  tbe  Alcelaphus 
bubtili*.  G.  E.  1'. 

•  FAMILIAR  SPIRIT  or  SPIRITS  (3^ 

rPn>')»  found  in  Lev.  xx.  27;  1  Sam.  xsriii.  7, 
8;  1  Chr.  x.  13;  2  Chr.  xxxiii.  6;  Is.  xxix.  4,  YiiL 
19.  and  elsewhere.  [Sec  Divination;  Magic] 
The  "  familiar  "  employed  in  this  expression  comes 
from  the  idea  that  the  necromancers,  soothsayers, 
:uid  the  like,  had  spirits  or  demons  whom  they 
<»uld  summon  from  the  unseen  world  to  wait  upon 
them  as  sen  ants  (famuli),  and  execute  their  com- 
mands. See  Eastwood  and  Wright's  Bi6U  Word. 
B'*>k;  p.  194.  h. 

FAMINE.  When  the  sweet  influences  of  tbe 
Pleiades  arc  bound,  and  the  bands  of  Scorpio  can- 
not Iw  loosed  *  then  it  Is  that  famines  gcnerallT 
prevail  in  the  lands  of  the  Ilible.  In  Egvpt  a  de' 
ticiency  in  the  rise  of  the  Nile,  with  drying  winds 
produces  the  same  results.  The  famines  recorded 
in  the  llible  are  traceable  to  Mh  these  phenomena 
:md  we  generally  find  that  Egypt  was  resorted  to 
when  scarcity  afflicted  Palestine.  This  is  notably 
the  case  in  the  first  three  famine?,  those  of  Abra- 
ham, of  Isaac,  and  of  Jacob,  although  in  the  last 
case  Egypt  was  involved  in  the  calamity,  and  onl* 
sued  from  its  horrors  by  the  providential  policy  of 
Joseph.  In  this  instance,  too,  the  famine  was  wide- 
spread, and  Palestine  further  suffered  from  tbe 
restriction  which  must  have  been  placed  on  tbe 
supplies  usually  derived,  in  sucb  circumstances, 
frum  I'lgypt. 

In  the  whole  of  Syria  and  Arabia,  the  fruits  of 
the  earth  must  ever  Ikj  dependent  on  rain;  tbe 
watersheds  having  few  large  springs,  and  the  small 
rivers  not  being  sufficient  for  the  irrigation  of  even 
the  level  lands.  If  therefore  the  heavy  rains  of 
Xoveinber  and  December  fail,  the  sustenance  of  the 
|>eoplc  is  cut  off  in  the  parching  drought  of  harvest- 
time,  when  the  country  is  almost  devoid  of  moist- 
ure. Fur'-her,  the  pastoral  tribes  rely  on  the  scantr 
herbage  of  the  desert-plains  and  valleys  for  their 
Hocks  and  herds;  for  the  desert  is  interspersed  in 
spring-time  with  spontaneous  vegetaMon,  which  is 
the  product  of  the  preceding  rain-fall,  and  fails 
almost  totally  without  it.  It  is  therefore  not  diffi 
cu't  to  conceive  the  frequent  occurrence  and  severit? 
of  famines  in  ancient  times,  when  the  scattered 


a  ^  |  gdj  |  Rubor;  animal  ad  genua  pcrtlnrns  cni 
art  spud  Antbee  nomen  y}\  y<j  (Prey tag. 


f>  That  is  to  n»,  when  the  best  and  most  ferMliilaf 
of  the  rains,  wliirh  f  ill  whi  n  the  I'lrUde*  set  at  dawa 
(not  exactly  heliacnlly )  nt  the  ^nd  of  autumn,  tall 
rain  scarcely  ever  fulling  nt  the  unwstte  Maaou,  wbee 


Scorpio  sete  at  dawn. 
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population,  rather  of  a  pastoral  than  an  agricultu- 
ral country  was  dependent  on  natural  phenomena 
which,  bowcrer  regular  io  their  season,  occasionally 
Exiled,  and  with  them  the  sustenance  of  man  and 
beast. 

Egypt,  again,  owes  all  its  fertility  —  a  fertility 
that  pained  for  it  the  striking  comparison  to  the 
"  garden  of  the  Lord  "  —  to  its  mighty  river,  whose 
annual  rise  inundates  nearly  the  whole  land  and 
renders  its  cultivation  an  easy  certainty.  Hut  this 
very  bounty  of  nature  has  not  unfrequently  exposed 
the  country  to  the  opposite  extreme  of  drought. 
With  scarcely  any  rain,  and  that  only  on  the  Medi- 
terranean coast,  an<l  with  wells  only  supplied  by 
nitration  from  the  river  through  a  nitrous  soil,  a 
failure  in  the  rise  of  the  Nile  almost  certainly 
entails  a  degree  of  scarcity,  although  if  followed  by 
cool  weather,  and  if  only  the  occurrence  of  a  single 
year,  the  labor  of  the  people  may  in  a  great  meas- 
ure avert  the  calamity.  The  causes  of  dearth  and 
famine  in  Egypt  are  occasioned  by  defective  inun- 
dation, preceded  and  accompanied  and  followed  by 
prevalent  easterly  and  southerly  winds.  Both  these 
winds  dry  up  the  earth,  and  the  latter,  keeping 
hack  the  rain-clouds  from  the  north,  are  perhaps 
the  chief  cause  of  the  defective  inundation,  as  they 
are  also  by  their  accelerating  (he  current  of  the 
river  —  the  northerly  winds  producing  the  con- 
trary effects.  Famines  in  Egypt  and  Palestine 
seem  to  be  affected  by  drought  extending  from 
northern  Syria,  through  the  meridian  of  Egypt,  as 
far  as  the  highlands  of  Abyssinia. 

The  first  famine  recorded  in  the  Bible  Is  that  of 
Abraham  after  he  had  pitched  his  tent  on  the  east 
of  Bethel:  •*  And  there  was  a  famine  in  the  Land: 
and  Abram  went  down  into  Egvpt  to  sojourn  there, 
for  the  famine  was  grievous  in  the  land  "  ((Jen.  xii. 
10 J.  We  may  conclude  that  this  famine  was  ex- 
trusive, although  this  is  not  quite  proved  by  the 
fact  of  Abraham's  going  to  Egypt;  for  on  the  occa- 
sion of  the  second  famine,  in  the  days  of  Isaac, 
this  patriarch  found  refuge  with  Ahinwlecli  ki.'g 
of  the  Philistines  in  Gerar,  and  was  warned  by 
<iod  not  to  go  down  into  Egypt,  whither  therefore 
we  may  suppose  he  was  journeying  (On.  xxvi.  1 
ff. ).  We  hear  no  more  of  times  of  scarcity  until 
the  great  famine  of  Egypt  which  "  was  over  all  the 
face  of  the  earth;"  "and  all  countries  came  into 
Egypt  to  Joseph  to  buy  [corn],  because  that  the 
famine  was  [so]  sore  in  oil  lands"  ((Jen.  xli.  56, 
57).  "  And  (he  sons  of  Israel  came  to  buy  [com J 
among  those  that  came;  for  the  famine  was  in  the 
land  of  Canaan "  (xlii.  6).  Thus  in  the  third 
generation,  Jacob  is  afflicted  by  the  famine,  and 
sends  from  Hebrou  to  Egypt  when  he  hears  that 
there  is  com  there;  and  it  is  added  in  a  Liter 
passago,  on  the  occasion  of  his  sending  the  second  ! 
time  for  corn  to  Egypt,  44  and  the  famine  was  sore  - 
in  the  land,"  ».  c.  Hebron. 

The  famine  of  Joseph  is  discussed  in  art.  Eovit, 
so  far  as  Joseph's  history  and  policy  is  concerned. 
It  is  only  necessary  here  to  consider  its  physical 
characteristics.  We  have  mentioned  the  chief  causes 
of  famines  in  Egypt:  this  instance  differs  in  the 
providential  recurrence  of  seven  years  of  plenty, 
whereby  Joseph  was  enabled  to  provide  against  the 
•oming  dearth,  and  to  supply  not  only  the  popula- 
ion  of  Egypt  with  com,  but  those  of  the 


ing  countries:  "  And  the  seven  real i  of  [ 
ness,  that  were  in  the  land  of  Egypt,  were  ended. 
And  the  seven  years  of  dearth  began  to  come,  ac- 
cording as  Joseph  had  said :  and  the  dearth  was  in 
all  lands;  but  in  all  the  land  of  Egypt  there  was 
bread.  And  when  all  the  land  of  Egypt  was 
famished,  the  people  cried  to  Pharaoh  for  bread- 
and  Pharaoh  said  unto  all  the  Egyptians,  Go  unto 
Joseph,  and  what  he  saith  to  you,  do.  And  the 
famine  was  over  all  the  face  of  the  earth:  and 
Joseph  opened  all  the  storehouses,  and  sold  unto 
the  Egyptians;  and  the  famine  waxed  sore  in  the 
land  of  Egypt.  And  all  countries  came  into  Egypt 
to  Joseph  for  to  buy  [corn],  because  that  the 
famine  was  [so]  sore  in  all  lands"  ((Jen.  xli.  53- 
57). 

The  modem  history  of  I'^gypt  throws  some  curious 
light  on  these  ancient  records  of  famine;  and  in- 
stances of  their  recurrence  may  be  cited  to  assist 
us  in  understanding  their  course  and  extent  They 
hare  not  been  of  very  rare  occurrence  since  the 
.Mohammedan  conquest,  according  to  the  testimony 
of  Arab  historians:  one  of  great  severity,  following 
j  a  deficient  rise  of  the  Nile,  in  the  year  of  the  Might 
5'J7  (a.  i>.  1200),  is  recorded  by  'Abd-El-Lat*ef, 
who  was  an  eye-witness,  and  is  regarded  justly  as 
a  trustworthy  authority.  He  gives  a  most  interest- 
ing account  of  its  horrors,  states  that  the  people 
throughout  the  country  were  driven  to  the  last 
extremities,  eating  offal,  and  even  their  own  dead, 
and  mentions,  as  an  instance  of  the  dire  straits  to 
which  they  were  driven,  that  persons  who  were 
burnt  alive  for  eating  human  flesh  were  themselves, 
thus  ready  roasted,  eaten  by  others.  Multitudes 
fled  the  country,  only  to  perish  in  the  desert-road 
to  Palestine. 

But  the  most  remarkable  famine  was  that  of  the 


reign  of  the  Eiitimee  Khaleefeh,  El-Mustansir  bill.ih, 
which  is  the  only  instance  on  record  of  one  of  seven 
years"  duration  in  Egvpt  since  the  time  of  Joseph 
(,v.  it.  457-4**4.  a.  i>.  1064-1071).  This  famine 
exceeded  iti  severity  all  others  of  modern  times,  and 
was  hgirravatcd  by  the  anarchy  which  then  ravaged 
(he  country.  Vehement  drought  and  (testilence 
(says  Es-Sujootce,  in  his  /Awn  el  .\f»tui<l<tr«h,  MS.) 
continued  for  seven  consecutive  vears,  so  that  the* 
[the  people]  ate  corpses,  and  animals  that  died  of 
themselves;  the  cattle  |>erished  ;  a  dog  was  sold 
for  5  decnars,  and  a  cat  for  3  deenars  .  .  .  and  an 
ardebb  (about  5  bushels)  of  wheat  for  100  deenara, 
and  then  it  failed  altogether.  He  adds,  that  all 
the  horses  of  the  Khaleefeh,  save  three,  jwrished, 
and  gives  numerous  instances  of  the  straits  to  which 
the  wretched  inhabitants  were  driven,  and  of  the 
organized  bands  of  kidnappers  who  infested  Cairo 
and  caught  passengers  in  the  streets  by  ropes  fur- 
nished with  hooks  and  let  down  from  the  houses. 
This  account  is  con  finned  by  El-Makreezee  (in  his 
Khitat)*  from  whom  we  further  Irani  that  the 
family,  and  even  the  women  of  the  Khaleefeh  fled, 
by  the  way  of  Syria,  on  foot,  to  esca|>e  the  peril 
that  threatened  ail  ranks  of  the  population.  The 
whole  narrative  is  worthy  of  attention,  since  it  con- 
tains a  jiarallcl  to  the  duration  of  the  famine  of 
Joseph,  and  at  the  same  time  enables  us  to  form 
an  idea  of  the  character  of  famines  in  the  East 
The  famine  of  Samaria  resembled  it  in  manv  pur- 
Li-lars;  and  that  very  briefly  recorded  in  2  K- 


a  Sloe*  writing  the  above,  we  fln<l  that  Quatremi-r*  '  In  his    M^cirts  Ofo^rapki^uM  <l  Hittortftut  m 
■m  given  a  translation  of  Kl->fakrw?z«?'s  account  1  t'&gt/plt. 
1  tUa>  Curiae,  In  the  life  of  KI-MiwUn*lr,  contained  I 
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liii.  1,  2,  affords  another  instance  of  one  of 
years :  "  Then  spake  Elisha  unto  the  woman  whose 
son  he  had  restored  to  life,  saying,  Arise,  and  go, 
thou  and  thy  household,  and  sojourn  wheresoever 
thou  canst  sojourn:  for  the  Ixird  hath  called  for  a 
famine;  and  it  shall  also  come  upon  the  Land  seven 
years.  And  the  wor  an  arose,  and  did  after  the 
•aying  of  the  man  of  God :  and  she  went  with  her 
household  and  sojourned  in  the  land  of  the  Philis- 
tines seven  years."'  Bunsen  (I'.yypCs  J'lucr,  Ac., 
ii.  334)  quotes  the  record  of  a  famine  in  the  reign 
of  Sesertesen  I.,  which  he  supposes  to  be  that  of 
Joseph ;  hut  it  must  be  observed  that  the  instance 
in  point  is  expressly  stated  not  to  have  extended 
over  the  whole  land,  and  is  at  least  equally  likely, 
•part  from  chronological  reasons,  to  have  been  that 
of  Abraham. 

In  Arabia,  famines  are  of  frequent  occurrence. 
The  Arabs,  in  such  cases,  when  they  could  not 
afford  to  slaughter  their  camels,  used  to  bleed  them, 
and  drink  the  blood,  or  mix  it  with  the  shorn  fur, 
making  a  kind  of  black-pudding.  They  ate  also 
various  plants  and  grains,  which  at  other  times 
were  not  used  as  articles  of  food.  And  the  tril>c 
of  Haneefeh  were  taunted  with  having  in  a  famine 
eaten  their  god,  which  consisted  of  a  dish  of  dates 
mashed  up  with  clarified  butter  and  a  preparation 

of  dried  curds  of  milk  (Sih<il>,  MS.,  art  ^j"'1." 

K.  S.  P. 

•  FAN.    [AomeiXTUKK,  i.  44.] 

FARTHING.  Two  names  of  coins  in  the 
N.  T.  are  rendered  in  the  A.  V.  by  this  word. 

1.  KoSpttVrrjr,  quadrant  (Matt.  v.  2G;  Mark  xii. 
42),  a  coin  current  in  Palestine  in  the  time  of  Our 
Loid.  It  was  equivalent  to  two  lepta  (krrrk  Svo, 
&  iortv  KoSpdyr-w,  Mark,  /.  c).  The  name  quad- 
rans  was  originally  given  to  the  quarter  of  the 
Roman  as,  or  piece  of  three  uncia?,  therefore  also 
called  teruncius.  The  AeirroV  was  originally  a  very 
small  Greek  copper  coiu,  seven  of  which  with  the 
Athenians  went  to  the  ^aAicoDi.  The  copper  cur- 
rency of  Palestine  in  the  reign  of  Tiberius  was 
partly  of  Roman  coins,  partly  of  Gneco- Roman 
(technically,  Gretk  Impervd).  In  the  former  class 
there  was  no  common  piece  smaller  than  the  as, 
equivalent  to  the  atradptov  of  the  N.  T.  (infra), 
but  in  the  latter,  there  were  two  common  smaller 
pieces,  the  one  apparently  the  quarter  of  the  eurad- 
piov,  and  the  other  its  eighth,  though  the  irregu- 
larity with  which  they  were  struck  makes  it  difficult 
to  pronounce  with  certainty :  the  former  piece  was 
doubtless  called  the  no&pdrrns,  and  the  latter  the 
Kvkt6v. 

2.  'Kaadpiov  (Matt.  x.  29;  Luke  xii.  G),  properly 
a  small  at,  nstarium,  but  in  the  time  of  our  U>rd 
used  as  the  Greek  equivalent  of  the  Latin  as.  The 
Vulg.  in  Matt.  x.  29  renders  it  by  as,  and  in  Luke 
xii.  6  puts  di/>ondiut  for  two  assaria,  the  dipondius 
or  dupondius  being  equal  to  two  asses.  The  aaad- 
.•ioi/  is  therefore  either  the  Roman  as,  or  the  more 
common  equivalent  in  Palestine  in  the  Gnrco- 
Roman  series,  or  perhaps  both ;  the  last  supposition 
we  are  inclined  to  think  the  most  likely.  The 
rendering  of  the  Vulg.  in  Luke  xii.  G  makes  it 
probable  tint  a  single  coin  is  intended  by  two 
tuaria,  and  this  opinion  is  strengthened  by  the 

•  •  For  the  famine  predicted  by  Agabus,  which 
lr  th»  reigo  of  Claudius  (Acts  xi.  28),  see 


occurrence,  on  coins  of  Chios,  struck  during  tfai 
imperial  period,  but  without  the  beads  of  empaon 
and  therefore  of  the  Greek  autonomous  class,  of 
the  words  ACCAPION,  ACCAPIA  ATO,  ACCA 
PIA  TPIA-  R.  S.  P. 

FASTS.   The  word  rn<rrfia,  jejunium, 

is  not  found  in  the  Pentateuch,  but  it  often  occun 
in  the  historical  l>ooks  and  the  Prophets  (2  Sam. 
xii.  1G;  1  K.  xxi.  9-12:  Ezr.  viii.  21:  Ps.  hix. 
10;  Is.  lviii.  5;  Joel  i.  14,  ii.  10;  Zech.  viii.  19. 
Ac).  In  the  I^aw,  the  only  term  used  to  denote 
the  religious  oliservance  of  fasting  is  the  more  sig- 
nificant one,  GT^5  n?37  :  rawtivovv  tV  ^vrfr- 
ajflifftre  atrimam  ':  "afflicting  the  soul  "  (I>ev.  xvi. 
29-31,  xxiii.  27  ;  Num.  xxx.  13).     The  wojd 

>•  e*  affliction,  which  occurs  Ezr.  ix-  5, 
where  it  is  rendered  in  A.  V.  "  heavine**,"  is  com- 
monly use!  to  denote  fasting  in  the  Talmud,  and 
is  the  title  of  one  of  its  treatises. 

I.  One  fast  only  was  appointed  by  the  Law,  that 
on  the  day  of  Atonement.  [Atonement,  Day 
or.]  There  is  no  mention  of  any  other  periodica] 
fast  in  the  O.  T.,  except  in  Zech.  vii.  1-7,  viii.  19. 
from  these  passages  it  appears  that  the  Jews, 
during  their  Captivity,  observed  four  annual  fasts 
in  the  fourth,  fifth,  seventh,  and  tenth  mouths. 
When  the  building  of  the  second  Temple  bad  com- 
menced, those  who  remained  in  Babylon  sent  a  i 
sage  to  the  priests  at  Jerusalem  to  inquire 
the  observance  of  the  fast  in  the  fifth  month 
not  be  discontinued.  The  prophet  takes  the  occa- 
sion to  rebuke  the  Jews  for  the  spirit  in  which  they 
had  observed  the  fast  of  the  seventh  month  as  well 
as  that  of  the  fifth  (vii.  5-G);  and  afterwards  (viii. 
19),  giving  the  subject  an  evangelical  turn,  he  de- 
clares that  the  whole  of  the  four  fasts  shall  be 
turned  to  "joy  and  gladness,  and  cheerful  feast*." 
Zechariah  simply  distinguishes  the  fasts  by  the 
months  in  which  they  were  observed  ;  but  the 
Mishna  (Taanith,  iv.  G)  and  S.  Jerome  (in  Z«ch- 
arinn  viii  )  cive  statements  of  certain  historical 
events  which  they  were  intended  to  commentorate'  — 

Hie  fast  of  the  fourth  month.  —  The  breaking 
of  the  tables  of  the  Liw  by  Moses  (Ex.  xxxii.).  and 
the  storming  of  Jerusalem  by  Nebuchadnezzar  (Jer. 
l.i.K 

The  fast  of  the  fifth  month.  —  The  return  of  the 
spies,  Ac.  (Num.  xiii.,  xiv.),  the  Temple  burnt  by 
Nebuchadnezzar,  and  again  by  Titus  ;  and  the 
ploughing  up  of  the  site  of  the  temple,  with  the 
capture  of  Ucthcr,  in  which  a  \ast  number  of  Jews 
from  Jerusalem  had  takeu  refuge  in  the  time  of 
Hadrian. 

The  fast  of  the  seventh  month.  —  The  complete 
sack  of  Jerusalem  by  Nebuchadnezzar  and  the  death 
of  Gedaliah  (2  K.  xxv.). 

The  fast  of  the  tenth  month.  —  The  receiving  by 
Ezekiel  and  the  other  captives  in  Babylon  of  the 
news  of  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem. 

Some  other  events  mentioned  in  the  Mishna 
are  omitted  as  unimportant.  Of  those  here  stated 
several  could  have  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  fasts 
in  the  time  of  the  prophet.  It  would  seem  most 
probable,  from  the  mode  in  which  he  has  grouped 
them  togetlier,  that  the  original  purpose  of  all  fout 
was  to  commemorate  the  circumstances  connected 
with  the  commencement  of  the  Captivity,  and  thai 
the  other  events  were  sultsequently  associated  with 
them  on  the  ground  of  some  real  or  fancied  coin- 
of  the  time  of  occurrence.    As  regard  i  the 
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,W  4  the  fifth  month,  at  least,  it  can  hardly  be 
doubled  that  the  captive  Jews  applied  it  exclusively 
bo  the  destruction  of  the  Temple,  and  that  S.  Jerome 
was  right  in  regarding  as  the  reason  of  their  request 
to  be  released  from  its  ol*ervance,  the  fact  tliat  it 
had  no  longer  any  purpose  after  the  new  Temple 
was  begun.  As  this  fast  (as  well  as  the  tlL-ve 
others)  is  still  retained  in  the  Jewish  Calendar,  we 
must  infer  either  that  the  priests  did  not  agree 
with  the  Babylonian  Jews,  or  that  the  fast  having 
lieen  discontinued  for  a  time,  was  renewed  after  the 
destruction  of  the  Temple  by  Titus. 

The  number  of  annual  fast*  in  the  pnsent  Jewish 
Calendar  has  been  multiplied  to  twenty-«ight,  a  list 
uf  which  is  given  by  Uelaud  (Anti</.  p.  274). 

II.  Public  fasts  were  occasionally  proclaimed  to 
express  national  humiliation  on  account  of  gin  or 
""iwfortune,  and  to  supplicate  divine  favor  in  regard 
to  aome  great  undertaking  or  threatened  danger. 
In  the  case  of  public  danger,  the  proclamation  ap- 
pears to  have  been  accompanied  with  the  blowing 
of  trumpets  (Joel  ii.  1-15;  cf.  Twtnith,  i.  6).  The 
following  instances  are  recorded  of  strictly  national 
Easts:  Samuel  gathered  "all  Israel  "  to  Mizpeh  and 
proclaimed  a  fast,  performing  at  the  same  time 
what  seems  to  have  been  a  rite  symbolical  of  puri- 
fication, when  the  people  confessed  their  sin  in  hav- 
ing worshipped  ltaalim  and  Ashtaroth  (I  Sam.  vii. 
tf);  Jehoshaphat  appointed  one  "throughout  all 
Judah  "  when  he  was  preparing  for  war  against 
Moah  and  Amnion  (2  Cbr.  xx.  3);  in  the  reign  of 
Jehoiakim,  one  was  proclaimed  for  "all  the  people 
in  Jerusalem  and  all  who  came  thither  out  of  the 
cities  of  Judah,"  when  the  prophecy  of  Jeremiah 
was  publicly  read  by  liiruch  (Jcr.  xxxvi.  6-10; 
cf.  Baruch  i.  5);  three  days  after  the  feast  of  Tal>- 
ernacles,  when  the  second  Temple  was  completed, 
"the  children  of  Israel  assembled  with  fasting  and 
with  sackclothes  and  earth  upon  them  "  to  hear  the 
law  read,  and  to  confess  their  sins  (\eh.  ix.  1). 
There  are  references  to  general  fasts  in  the  I'rophet* 
(Joel  i.  I  I,  ii.  15;  Is.  Iviii.),  and  two  are  noticed 
in  the  book*  of  the  Maccabees  (1  Mace.  iii.  40-47; 
2  Mace.  xiii.  10-12). 

There  are  a  considerable  number  of  instances  of 
cities  and  bodies  of  men  ol>serving  fists  on  occa- 
sions in  which  they  were  especially  concerned.  In 
the  days  of  I'hiuehas,  the  grandson  of  Aaron,  when 
the  men  of  Judah  had  been  defeated  by  those  of 
Henjamin,  thev  fasted  in  making  pn*|>aration  for 
another  battle  (Judg.  xx.  »!).  David  and  his  men 
fasted  for  a  day  on  account  of  the  death  of  Saul 
(2  Sam.  i.  12),  and  the  men  of  Jabesh-Ciilrad 
tasted  seven  days  on  Saul's  burial  (1  Sam.  xxxi. 
13).  Jezebel,  in  the  name  of  Ahab,  ap|iointed  a 
fast  for  the  inhabitants  of  Jezreel,  to  render  more 
striking,  as  it  would  seem,  the  punishment  almut 
to  »<e  inflicted  on  N'aboth  (1  K.  xxi.  9-12).  lira 
proclaimed  a  fast  for  his  companions  at  the  river 
of  Ahava,  when  he  was  seeking  for  Cod's  help  and 
guidance  in  the  work  he  was  aftout  to  undertake 
(Ezr.  viii.  21-23).  Ksther,  when  she  was  going  to 
intercede  with  Ahasuerus,  commanded  the  Jews  of 
Shushan  neither  to  cat  nor  drink  for  three  days 
fEsth.  iv.  16). 

Public  fasts  expressly  on  account  of  unseasonable 
weather  and  of  famine,  may  perhaps  iie  traced  in 
(be  first  and  second  chapters  of  Joe].  In  later 
imes  they  assumed  great  importance  and  form  the 
miu  subject  of  the  treatise  Tnnni/h  in  the  Mt&hna. 
•II.  Private  occasional  fasts  are  recognized  in 
ige  of  the  lam  (Num.  xxx.  13).    The  in- 
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stances  given  cf  individuals  fasting  under  the  influ- 
ence of  grief,  vexation,  or  anxietv,  are  numerous- 
(1  Sam.  i.  7,  xx.  34:  2  Sam.  iii.  35,  xii.  16;  1  K. 
xxi.  27;  Ezr.  x.  6;  Neh.  i.  4;  Dan.  x.  3).  The 
fasts  of  forty  days  of  Moses  (Ex.  xxiv.  18,  xxxi*. 
28;  Deut.  ix.  18)  and  of  Elijah  (1  K.  xix.  8)  are, 
of  course,  to  be  regarded  as  special  act*  of  spiritual 
discipline,  faint  though  wonderful  shadows  of  that 
fast  in  the  wilderness  of  Judiea,  in  which  all  true 
fasting  finds  its  meaning. 

IV.  In  the  N.  T.  the  only  references  to  the 
Jewish  fasts  are  the  mention  of  "the  Fast"  ir 
Acts  xxvii.  9  (generally  understood  to  denote  the 
Dav  of  Atonement  ),  and  the  allusions  to  the  weekly 
fasts  (Matt.  ix.  14;  Mark  ii.  18;  Luke  v.  33,  xviiL 
12;  Acts  x-  30).  These  fasts  originated  some  time 
after  the  Captivity.  They  were  observed  on  the 
second  and  fifth  days  of  the  week,  which,  being 
appointed  as  the  days  for  public  fasts  ( Tannith,  ii 
9),  seem  to  have  been  selected  for  these  private  vol- 
untary fasts.  The  Gcmara  states  thai  they  were 
chosen  because  Moses  went  up  Mount  Sinai  on  the 
fifth  day  and  came  dowu  on  the  second.  AU  that 
can  be  known  on  the  subject  appears  to  be  given 
by  (Irotius,  Lightfoot,  and  Schoettgen  on  Luke 
xviii.  12;  and  Lightlbot  on  Matt.  ix.  14. 

A  time  of  fasting  for  believers  in  Christ  is  fore- 
told Matt  :x.  15,  and  a  caution  on  the  subject  is 
given  Matt.  \i.  16-18.  lasting  and  prayer  are 
spoken  of  as  tiie  great  sources  of  spiritual  strength. 
Matt  xvii.  21;  Mark  ix.  2J;  1  Cor.  vii.  5;  aud 
the/  are  especially  connected  with  ordination,  Acts 
xiii.  3,  xiv.  23. 

V.  The  Jewish  fasts  were  observed  with  various 
degrees  of  strictness.  Sometimes  there  was  entire 
abstinence  from  food  (Ksth.  iv.  16,  Ac.).  On  other 
occasions  there  appears  to  have  been  only  a  -estric- 
tion  to  a  very  plain  diet  (Dan.  x.  3).  Kules  are 
given  in  the  Talmud  (both  in  Juma  and  Tainiih) 
a*  to  the  mode  in  which  fasting  is  to  I*  observed  on 
[particular  occasions.  The  fast  of  the  day,  accord- 
ing to  Josephus,  was  considered  to  terminate  at  sun- 
set, and  St.  Jerome  speaks  of  the  fasting  Jew  as 
anxiously  waiting  for  the  rising  of  the  stirs.  Fasts 
were  not  observed  on  the  Sabbaths,  the  new  moons, 
the  great  festivals,  or  the  feasts  of  Turim  and  Ded 
ication  (Jud.  viii.  6;  T<,anith,  ii.  10). 

Those  who  fisted  frequently  dressed  in  sackcloth 
or  rent  their  clothes,  put  ashes  on  their  head  and 
went  barefoot  (1  K.  xxi.  27;  cf.  Joseph.  Ant.  viii 
13,  §  8;  Xch.  ix.  1;  Pa.  xxxv.  13).  The  rabbin- 
ical directions  for  the  ceremonies  to  be  ol>s*a>ed  in 
public  fasts,  and  the  prayers  to  be  used  hi  them, 
■  may  be  seen  in  Tnanilh,  ii.  1-4. 

VI.  The  sacrifice  of  the  perso'ial  will,  which 
]  gives  to  fasting  all  its  value,  is  exp  esse*!  in  the  old 
!  term  used  in  the  law,  nJHictintj  (lit  tutd.  The 
|  faithful  son  of  Israel  realized  the  hicssing  of  '  chas- 
tening his  soul  with  fasting"  (IN.  lxix.  10).  Hut 
the  frequent  admonitions  and  stem  denunciations 
of  the  prophets  may  show  us  how  prone  the  .lews 
were,  in  their  formal  fists,  to  lose  the  idea  of  a 
spiritual  discipline,  and  to  regard  them  as  being  in 

|  themselves  a  means  of  winning  favor  from  Cod,  or, 
i  in  a  still  worse  spirit,  to  make  a  parade  of  them  in 
I  order  to  ap[iear  religious  liefore  men  (Is.  Iviii.  3 . 
!  Zech.  vii.  5,  C;  Mai.  iii.  14;  comp.  Matt.  vi.  16). 

3.0. 


•  The  word  +yQ  in  Arabic,  the  sanx 
is  D^-,  signifies  abstinence  from  food,  drink  ocs> 
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rersation,  and  sexual  intercourse.  This  is  undoubt- 
edly the  true  intent  of  fasting,  perfect  absorption 
in  religion  to  the  exclusion  of  all  sensual  occupa- 
tions or  delights.  G.  E.  P. 

FAT.    The  Hebrews  distinguished  between  the 

■uet  or  pure  fat  of  an  animal  (3^n),  and  the  fat 

which  was  intermixed  with  the  lean  (D^S^C. 

Neh.  viii.  10).  Certain  restrictions  were  imposed 
upon  them  in  reference  to  the  former :  some  parts 
of  the  suet,  namely,  about  the  stomach,  the  entrails, 
the  kidneys,  and  the  tail  of  a  sheep,  which  grows  to 
an  excessive  size  hi  many  eastern  countries,  and  pro- 
duces a  large  quantity  of  rich  fat  [Shkki-J.  were  for- 
bidden to  be  eaten  in  the  case  of  animals  offered  to 
Jehovah  in  sacrifice  (Ijer.  iii.  3,  9.  17,  vii.  3,  23). 
The  ground  of  the  prohibition  was  that  the  fat  was 
the  richest  part  of  the  animal,  and  therefore  be- 
longed to  Him  (iii.  16).  It  has  been  supposed  that 
other  reasons  were  superadded,  as  that  the  use  of 
fat  was  unwholesome  in  the  hot  climate  of  Pales- 
tine. There  appears,  however,  to  be  no  ground  for 
such  an  assumption.  The  presentation  of  the  fat 
as  the  richest  part  of  the  animal  was  agreeable  to 
the  dictates  of  natural  feeling,  and  was  the  ordinary 
practice  even  of  heathen  nations,  as  instanced  in 
the  Homeric  descriptions  of  sacrifices  ( IL  i.  400,  ii. 
423;  (hi.  iii.  457),  and  in  the  customs  of  the 
Egyptians  (Her.  ii.  47),  and  Persians  (Strab.  xv.  p. 
732).  Indeed,  the  term  cktUb  is  itself  significant 
of  the  feeling  on  which  the  regulation  was  based : 
for  it  describes  the  best  of  any  production  ((Jen. 
xiv.  18;  Num.  xviii.  12;  P».  lxxxi.  16,  cxlvii.  14; 
compare  2  Sam.  i.  22;  Judg.  iH.  29;  Is.  x.  16). 
With  regard  to  other  parts  of  the  fat  of  sacrifices 
or  the  fat  of  other  animals,  it  might  be  consumed, 
with  the  exception  of  those  dying  either  by  a  violent 
or  a  natural  death  (Ixv.  vii.  24),  which  might  still 
be  used  in  any  other  way.  Ihe  burning  of  the  fat 
6t  sacrifices  was  particularly  specified  in  each  kind 
of  offering,  whether  a  peace-offering  (Lev.  iii.  9), 
'  consecration-offering  (viii.  25),  sin-offering  (iv.  8), 
trespass-offering  (vii.  3),  or  redemption-offering 
;Num.  xviii.  17).  The  Hebrews  fully  appreciated 
Jie  luxury  of  well-fatted  meat,  and  liad  their  stall- 
fed  oxen  and  calves  (1  K.  ir.  23;  Jer.  xlvi.  21; 
Luke  xv.  23);  nor  is  there  any  reason  to  suppose 
Its  use  unwholesome.  W.  L.  11. 

FAT,  i.  e.  Vat.    The  word  employed  in  the 

A.  V.  to  translate  the  Hebrew  term  Yeleb, 
in  Joel  ii.  24,  iii.  13  only.    The  word  commonly 

used  for  yekeb,  indiscriminately  with  y»thy  i"l2,  is 
M  wine-press  "  or  "  wine-fat,"  and  once  "  press-fat  " 
(Hag.  ii.  16);  but  the  two  appear  to  be  distinct  — 
galli  the  upper  receptacle  or  "  press  M  in  which  the 
grapes  were  trod,  and  yeleb  the  "  vat,"  on  a  lower 
level,  into  which  the  juice  or  must  was  collected. 
The  word  is  derived  by  Gesenius  (Thtt.  p.  619  b) 
froiu  a  root  signifying  to  hollow  or  dig  out ;  and 
in  accordance  with  this  is  the  practice  in  Palestine, 
where  the  "wine-press"  and  "vats"  appear  to 
have  been  excavated  out  of  the  native  rock  of  the 
•nils  on  which  the  vineyards  lay.  One  such,  ap- 
parently ancient,  is  described  by  Robinson  as  at 
Uablch  in  central  Palestine  (iii.  137),  and  another, 
crobably  more  modern,  in  the  I^ebanon  (p.  603). 
The  won!  rendered  "wine-fat"  in  Mark  xii.  1  is 
jvoA^rior,  which  is  frequently  used  by  the  LXX.  to 
translate  yektb  in  the  O.  T.   [Wixk-mucss.]  G. 


FATHER  (Ab,  2S,  Chald.  Abba,  N2tS,  Mail 

xiv.  36,  Rom.  viii.  15:  varfip:  foUr:  a  primitive 
word,  but  following  the  analogy  of  H2S,  to  skint 

kindness,  Gesen.  Thes.  pp.  6-8). 

The  position  and  authority  of  the  father  as  the 
head  of  the  family  is  expressly  assumed  and  sanc- 
tioned in  Scripture,  as  a  likeness  of  that  of  the 
Almighty  over  his  creatures,  an  authority  —  at 
Philo  remarks  —  intermediate  between  human  and 
divine  (Philo,  ittpl  yovewv  ti/uJjj,  §  1)-  It  lies 
of  course  at  the  root  of  that  so-called  patriarchal 
government  (Gen.  iii.  16;  1  Cor.  xi.  3),  which  was 
introductory  to  the  more  definite  systems  which 
followed,  and  which  in  part,  but  not  wholly,  super- 
seded it.    When,  therefore,  the  name  of  "  father 

of  nations "  (CrrpSi)  was  given  to  Abram,  be 

was  thereby  held  up  not  only  as  the  ancestor,  but 
as  the  example  to  those  who  should  come  after  him 
(Gen.  xviii.  18,  19;  Rom.  iv.  17).  The  father  * 
blessing  was  regarded  as  conferring  special  benefit, 
but  his  malediction  special  injury  on  those  on  whom 
it  fell  (Gen.  ix.  25,  27,  xxvii.  27-40,  xlviii.  15,  20, 
xlix.);  and  so  also  the  sin  of  a  parent  was  held  to 
affect,  in  certain  eases,  the  welfare  of  his  descend- 
ants (2  K.  v.  27),  though  the  1-aw  forbade  the  pun- 
ishing of  the  son  for  hit  father's  transgression 
(Deut.  xxiv.  16;  2  K.  xiv.  6;  Ez.  xviii.  20).  The 
command  to  honor  parents  is  noticed  by  St.  Paul 
as  the  only  one  of  the  Decalogue  which  bore  a  dis- 
tinct promise  (Kx.  xx.  12;  Eph.  vi.  2),  and  disre- 
spect towards  them  was  condemned  by  the  Law  as 
one  of  the  worst  of  crimes  (Ex.  xxi.  15,  17 ;  1 
Tim.  1,  9;  comp.  Virg.  ACn.  vi.  609;  Aristoph 
Han.  274-773).  Instances  of  legal  enactment  in 
support  of  parental  authority  are  found  in  Ex.  xxii. 
17;  Num.  xxx.  3,  5,  xii.  14;  Deut.  xxi.  18,  21: 
I*v.  xx.  9,  xxi.  9,  xxii.  12;  and  the  spirit  of  the 
Uyr  in  this  direction  may  be  seen  in  Prov.  xiii.  1, 

xv.  5,  xvii.  25,  xix.  13,  xx.  20,  xxviii.  24,  xxx.  17: 
Is.  xiv.  10;  Mai.  i.  6.  The  father,  however,  had 
not  the  power  of  death  over  his  child  (Deut.  xxi. 
18-21;  Philo,  /.  c). 

From  the  patriarchal  spirit,  also,  the  principle 
of  respect  to  age  and  authority  in  gei>eral  appear* 
to  be  derived.  Thus  Jacob  is  described  as  blessing 
Pharaoh  (Gen.  xlvii.  7,  10;  comp.  Lev.  xix.  32; 
Prov.  xvi.  31;  Philo,  /.  c.  §  6). 

It  is  to  this  well-recognized  theory  of  parental 
authority  and  supremacy  that  the  very  various  u*w 
of  the  term  "father"  in  Scripture  are  due.  (1.) 
As  the  source  or  inventor  of  an  art  or  practice 
(Gen.  iv.  20,  21 ;  John  viii.  44 ;  Job  xxxviii.  28, 
xvii.  14 ;  2  Cor.  1,3).    (2.)  As  an  object  of  respect 
or  reverence  (Jer.  ii.  27;  2  K.  ii.  12,  v.  13,  vi.  21). 
(3.)  Thus  also  the  pupils  or  scholars  of  the  pro- 
phetical schools,  or  of  any  teacher,  are  called  sent 
(2  K.  ii.  3,  iv.  1;  1  Sam.  x.  12,  27;  1  K.  xx.  35; 
Hcb.  xii.  9;  1  Tim.  i.  2).    (4.)  The  term  father, 
and  also  mother,  U  apphed  to  any  ancestor  of  the 
male  or  female  line  respectively  (Is.  Ii.  2;  Jer.  xxxv. 
6,  18:  Dan.  v.  2;  2  Sam.  ix.  7;  2  Chr.  xt.  16). 
(5. )  In  the  Talmud  the  term  father  is  used  to  in 
dicatc  the  chief,  e.  ij.  the  principal  of  certain  worki 
are  termed  "fathers."     Objects  whose  contact 
causes  pollution  are  called  "  fathers  "  of  defilement 
(Mishn.  Shnbb.  vii.  2,  vol.  ii.  p.  29:  Pesach,  L  8 
vol.  ii.  p.  137,  Surenh.).     (6.)  A  protector  oj 
guardian  (Job  xxix.  16 ;  Ps.  Ixviii.  5 ;  Deut.  xxxii 
6).  Many  personal  names  are  found  with  the  pretb 
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"Fathers"  is  used  in  the  sense  of  seniors  (Acts 
rii.  2,  xxii.  1 ),  and  of  parents  in  general,  or  ances- 
tors (Dan.  v.  2;  Jer.  xxvii.  7;  Matt,  xxiii.  30,  32). 


Among  Mohammedans  parental  authority  has 
great  weight  during  the  time  of  pupilage.  The  son 
is  not  allowed  to  cat,  scarcely  to  sit  in  his  father's 
presence.  Disobedience  to  parents  is  reckoned  one 
of  the  uiust  heinous  of  crimes  (Burckhardt,  Notts 
<m  Beit.  i.  335;  Une,  Mod.  Egypt,  i.  84;  Atkin- 
son, Travels  in  Siberii,  &c.  p.  bb'J).  II.  W.  1'. 
•j  *■ 

•  The  Arabic  i^jl,  "  fatlier,"  denotes  the  person 
i#y  whose  means  a  thing  is  marie,  repaired,  or 
earned  to  appear,  as  well  as  the  parent. 

G.  E.  P. 

FATHOM.  [Measures.] 

•FAUCHIOX,  a  short  sword  (Jud.  xiii.  6 
and  xvi.  9),  less  common  Ihmfdchion  or  fiulchion, 
in  each  form  now  almost  obsolete.  It  stands  for 
ojriycfjnjf,  a  transferred  Persian  word.  It  is  the 
name  of  the  weapon  with  which  Judith  slew  Holo- 
feroes  (see  Fritzache,  llandb.  zu  dtn  Apokryphen 
des  A.  T.  i.  196).  U. 

FEASTS.  [Festivals.] 

•  FEET.  For  various  customs  in  relation  to 
the  feet,  see  Dear;  Molknim;;  Sandal;  and 
Washing  the  Hands  and  Fkkt. 

FE  LIX  (♦^Aif,  Acts  xxiii.-xxiv.:  [Felix,  hap- 
py, fortunate;  J  in  Tac.  I  Hit.  v.  9,  called  Antonius 
Felix ;  in  Suidas,  Claudius  Felix :  in  .losephus  and 
Acts,  simply  Felix;  so  also  in  Tac.  Ann.  xii.  54), 
a  Roman  procurator  of  Judiea,  appointed  by  the 
Emperor  Claudius,  whose  Avedman  lie  was,  on  the 
oanishment  of  Yentidiiis  Cumanus  in  A.  D.  53. 
Tacitus  (Ann.  xii.  54)  states  that  Felix  and  Cu- 
manus  were  joint  procurators,  Cumanus  having 
Galilee,  and  Felix,  Samaria.  In  this  account  Tacitus 
is  directly  at  issue  with  Josephus  (Ant.  xx.  6,  2-7, 
1),  and  is  generally  supposed  to  be  in  error;  but 
his  account  is  very  circumstantial,  and  by  adopting 
it  we  should  gain  some  little  justification  for  the 
expression  of  St.  Paul,  Acts  xxiv.  10,  that  Felix 
aad  been  judge  of  the  nation  "  for  many  years." 
rhoae  words,  however,  must  not  even  thus  be 
dosely  pressed :  for  Cumanus  himscif  only  went  to 
ludiea  in  the  eiyhth  year  of  Claudius  (Joseph.  Ant. 
a.  5,  §  2).  Felix  was  the  brother  of  Claudius's 
powerful  frecdman  Pallas  (/?.  ./.  ii.  12,  §  8;  Ar.t. 
ex.  7,  §  1);  and  it  was  to  the  circumstance  .f 
Pallas 's  influence  surviving  his  master's  deatli 
(Tacit.  Ann.  xiv.  65;  that  Felix  was  retained  in  his 
procurators!)  ip  by  Nero.  He  ruled  the  province  in 
%  mean,  cruel,  and  profligate  manner,  "  j>er  omnem 
sevitiatn  et  libidinein  jus  regium  servili  iurenio 
exercuit"  (Tac.  Hist.  v.  9,  and  Ann.  xii.  54). 
With  this  compendious  description  the  fuller  details 
■*f  Josephus  agree,  though  his  narrative  is  tinged 
with  his  hostility  to  the  Jewish  pat.  iota  and  zealots, 
whom,  under  the  name  of  robbers,  he  describes 
Felix  as  putting  down  and  crucifying  by  hundreds. 
His  period  of  otlice  was  full  of  troubles  and  sedi- 
ions.  We  rend  of  his  putting  down  false  Messiahs 
Joseph.  Ant.  xx.  8,  §  5;  B.  J.  ii.  13,  §  4);  the 
bllowera  of  an  Egyptian  magician  (Ant.  xx.  8,  §  0; 
B.  J.  ii.  13,  §  5;  AcU  xxi.  38);  riots  between  the 
Jewa  and  Syrians  in  CVsarea  (Ant.  xx.  8,  §  7; 
H.J  U.  3,  §  7),  and  between  the  priests  and  the 


principal  citizens  of  Jerusalem  (Ant.  xx.  8,  §  8; 
Joseph.  Lift,  3).  He  once  employed  the  aicaril 
for  his  own  purposes,  to  bring  aliout  the  murder 
of  the  high-priest  Jonathan  (Ant.  xx.  8,  §  5).  His 
severe  measures  and  cruel  retributions  seemed  ouly 
to  accelerate  the  already  rapid  course  of  the  Jews 
to  ruin:  " intempeslivis  remcdiis  delicta  acccude- 
bat"  (Tac.  Ann.  xii.  54;  6  w6\tfios  Had'  ijfifpcui 
&vtpbt*i(*To,  Joseph.  B.  J.  ii.  13,  §  0).  St.  Paul 
was  brought  before  Felix  in  Ca-sarea,  having  been 
sent  thither  out  of  the  way  of  the  Jews  at  Jerusalem 
by  the  "  chief  captain  "  Claudius  I.ysias.  Some 
effect  was  produced  on  the  guilty  conscience  of  the 
procurator,  as  the  Apostle  reasoned  of  righteous- 
ness, and  temperance,  and  judgment  to  conic;  but 
St.  Paul  was  remanded  to  prison  and  kept  there, 
in  hopes  of  extorting  money  from  him,  two  yean 
(Acts  xxiv.  26,  27).  At  the  end  of  that  time 
I'orcius  Festus  [Festus]  was  appointed  to  super- 
sede Felix,  who,  on  his  return  to  Home,  was  accused 
by  tlie  Jews  in  Cajsarea,  and  would  have  suffered 
the  penalty  due  to  his  atrocities,  had  not  his  brother 
Pallas  prevailed  with  the  Kmperur  Nero  to  spare 
him  (Ant.  xx.  8,  §  9).  This  was  probably  in  the 
vear  60  A.  D.  (Anger,  be  tempm-um  in  Act.  Apotl. 
"ratione,  Ac.,  p.  100;  Wiescler,  On-umAxjie  dcr 
A/tosttltjeschicJtte,  pp.  66-82).  The  wife  of  Felix 
was  Drusilla,  daughter  of  Herod  Agrippa  I.  tlie 
former  wife  of  Axizus  King  of  Hunan.  [DiasiLLA.J 

II.  A. 

•  FELLER  (Is.  xiv.  8),  a  cutter  of  wood  (from 
the  Anglo-Saxon,  fdlon,  to  fell).  The  prophet 
represents  the  cedars  of  l-elanon  as  shouting  in 
the  lower  world,  o\er  the  fall  of  Sennacherib,  their 
great  destroyer:  »  Since  thou  art  hud  low,  no  feller 
is  come  up  against  us."  H. 

FENCED  CITIES  (Z^VZO,  ot 
HIT???,  Dan.  xi.  15,  from  ^V},  cut  off  „p. 

arnte,  equivalent  to  n'VVS?,  Gea.  231: 

■*6kfii  oxvpai,  Tt«x^P«if  TtTti^ifffi4yaf.  urnes, 
or  cirit'ites,  murata,  mnnita.  mututUsinue,  fmur). 
Tlie  broad  distinction  between  a  city  and  a  village 
in  Biblical  language  has  been  shown  to  consist  in 
the  possession  of  walls.  [Citv.J  The  city  had 
walls,  the  village  was  un walled,  or  had  only  a 

watchman's  tower  (b^Jp  :  wvpyot'.  turri*  cut 
lodum  ;  compare  Gesen.  2t»7),  to  which  the  villagers 
resorted  in  times  of  danger.  A  threefold  distinc- 
tion is  thus  obtained  —  (1)  cities;  (2)  unwalled 
villages;  (3)  villages  with  castles  or  towers  (1  Chr. 
xxvii.  25).  The  district  east  of  the  Jordan,  form 
ing  the  kingdoms  of  Moab  and  llashan,  is  said  to 
have  abounded  from  very  early  times  in  castles  and 
fortresses,  such  as  were  built  by  L'zziah  to  protect 
the  cattle,  and  to  repel  the  inroads  of  tho  neigh- 
boring trilies,  besides  unwalled  towns  (Amm.  Marc, 
xiv.  9:  Dent.  iii.  5;  2  Chr.  xxvi.  10).  Of  these 
many  remains  are  thought  by  Mr.  Porter  to  exist 
at  the  present  day  (b  imnscus,  ii.  197 ).  The  dangers 
to  which  unwalled  villages  are  exposed  from  the 
marauding  tribes  of  the  desert,  and  ahw  tlie  fortifi- 
cations by  which  the  inhabitants  sometimes  pro- 
tect themselves,  are  illustrated  by  Sir  J.  Malcolm 
(Sketches  of  Persia,  c.  xiv.  148;  and  Fraser, 
Persia,  pp.  379,  380  :  comp.  Judg.  v.  7).  Villages 
in  tlie  llnurttn  are  sometimes  inclosed  by  a  wall, 
or  rather  the  houses  being  joined  together  form  a 
defense  against  Arab  robl>ers,  and  the  entrance  is 
I  closed  by  a  gate  (Burckhardt,  Syria,  p.  212). 
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A  further  characteristic  of  a  city  as  a  fortified 

place  is  found  in  the  u«*  of  the  word  ^Ty»  bulU, 
and  also  fortify.  So  that  lo  "build  "  a  city  ap- 
jiears  to  be  sometimes  the  same  tiling  as  to  fortify 
it  (eoui|>.  ( ien.  viii.  20,  and  2  Chr.  xw.  G  with  2 
Chr.  xi.  5-10,  and  1  K.  xv.  17). 

The  fortifications  of  the  cities  of  Palestine,  thus 
regularly  ••  fenced,"  consisted  of  one  or  more  w:dls 

ji  owned  with  bat  demented  |orapcts,  TYi^E.  having 
urner*  at  regular  intervals  (2  ( 'hr.  xxxii.  5;  Jer. 
xxxi.  38),  on  which  in  later  time*  engines  of  war 
were  jdaced,  and  watch  was  kept  by  day  and  night 
in  lime  of  war  (2  (.'hr.  xxvi.  9,  15;  Judg.  ix.  45; 
t  K.  ix.  17).    Along  the  oldest  of  the  three  walls 


A'alU  of  Antiorh.  remarkable  tor  ih.  ir  strengtb,  and 
the  m  inn.  r  iu  which  they  are  carried  up  and  down 
the  M'k-s  of  mountaios. 

.if  Jerusalem  there  were '.»<>  towers:  in  the  second, 
14;  and  in  the  third,  GO  (Joseph.  H.  J.  v.  4,  §  2). 
One  such  tower,  that  of  llananeel,  is  repeatedly 
mentioned  (Jer.  xxxi.  38;  Zech.  xiv.  10),  as  also 
athent  (Neh.  iii.  1,  11,  27).  Hie  gate-ways  of  for- 
tified towns  were  also  fortified  and  closed  with 
strong  doors  (Neh.  ii.  8.  iii.  3,  G,  Ac;  Judg.  x\i. 
2.  3;  1  Sam.  xxiii.  7;  2  Sam.  xviii.  24,  31;  2  <  hr. 
tlr.  7:  1  Mace.  xiii.  33,  xv.  39).  In  advance  of 
the  wall      i.  .i|i|h  im  to  \i.i\r  I....-H  sometimes  an 

outwork  1  "?V7i  wpoTtlxurpa),  in  A.  V.  "ditch" 
(I  K.  xxi.  21:  2  Sam.  xx.  15;  Ges.  Tht*.  p.  454), 
*hich  |»  rli.i|i>  cither  a  (..divide  or  wall  lining 
'Iia  ditch,  or  a  wall  raised  midway  within  the  ditch 
it*e!f.  I  loth  of  these  methods  of  strengthening 
.i-rtined  places,  by  Undoing  the  near  approach  of 
machines,  were  usual  in  earlier  Kgxptiau  fortifica- 
tion (Wilkinson,  An*:.  I  <i<u>t-  i.  406),  hut  would 
generally  bfl  of  less  use  iu  the  hill  forts  of  Palestine 
than  in  l-gypt.  In  many  town*  there  was  a  kc«-p 
or  citadel  for  a  last  resource  to  the  defenders. 
Those  remaining  in  the  J/ouran  and  l.ntjn  are 
Square.  Such  existed  at  >heehem  and  1  hel*v. 
(Judg.  ix.  V.,  51,  \ iii.  17;  2  K.  \\.  17;,  and  the 
(mt  forts  or  towers  of  PMphinus,  I lippicus,  and 
especially  Antonia,  sened  a  similar  purpose,  as  well 


as  that  of  overawing  the  town  at  Jerusalem.  Tr.eat 
forts  were  well  furnished  with  cistern*  (Acta  xxi. 
34;  2  Mace.  v.  5;  Joseph.  Ant.  xviii.  4,  §  3;  B.  J. 
i.  5,  §  4,  v.  4,  §  2,  vi.  2,  §  1).  At  the  time  of  the 
entrance  of  Israel  into  Canaan  AH  were  many 
fenced  cities  existing,  which  first  caused  great  alum, 
to  the  exploring  |arty  of  searcher*  (Nuru.  xiii.  28), 
and  afterwards  gaxe  much  trouble  to  the  people  in 
subduing  them.  Many  of  these  were  refortified,  nr. 
as  it  is  expressed,  rebuilt  by  the  Hebrew*  (Num. 
xxxii.  17,  34-42;  Deut.  iii.  4,  5;  Jo*h.  xi.  12,  13; 
Judg.  i.  27-33),  and  many,  especially  those  ou  the 
sea-coast,  remained  for  a  long  time  in  the  posses 
sion  of  their  inhabitants,  who  were  enabled  to 
present  t hem  by  means  of  their  strength  iu  chariot* 
(Josh.  xiii.  3,  G,  xvii.  1G;  Judg.  i.  19;  2  K.  xriiL 
8;  2  (  hr.  xxvi.  G).  The  strength  of  Jerusalem 
was  shown  by  the  fact  that  that  city,  or  at  least 
the  citadel,  or  "stronghold  of  Zion,"  remained  in 
the  (Missession  of  the  Jebusitcs  until  the  time  of 
David  (2  Sam.  v.  G,  7;  1  Chr.  xi.  5).  Among  the 
kings  of  Israel  and  ,'udah  several  are  mentioned  as 
fortitiers  or  "builder*"  of  cities:  Solomon  (1  K. 
ix.  17-19;  2  Chr.  viii.  4-6),  Jeroboam  I.  (1  K.  xiL 
25),  KeholHxuu  (2  Chr.  xi.  5,  12),  liaaalia  (1  K 
xv.  17),  Oiuri  (1  K.  xvi.  24),  Hezekiah  (2  Chr. 
xxxii.  5),  Asa  (2  Chr.  xiv.  6,  7 ),  Jehoshaphat  (S 
Chr.  xvii.  12),  but  especially  L'zziah  (2  K.  xir.  32; 
2  Chr.  xxvi.  2,  it,  15),  and  in  the  reign  of  Ahab 
the  town  of  Jericho  was  rebuilt  and  fortified  by  a 
private  individual.  Hiel  of  IJethel  (1  K.  xri.  34). 
Ilerod  the  (ireat  was  conspicuous  iu  fortifying 
strong  positions,  as  Masada,  .Macha-ru*.  Herodium, 
besides  his  great  works  at  Jerusalem  (Joseph.  B.  J. 
\\\.  G,  §§  1,  2,  and  8,  §  3;  B.J.  i.  21,  §  10;  A*L 
xiv.  13,  9). 

Hut  the  fortified  places  of  Palestine  served  only 
in  a  few  instances  to  check  effectually  the  progress 
of  an  invading  force,  though  many  instance*  of 
determined  and  protracted  resistance  are  on  record, 
as  of  Samaria  for  three  years  (2  K.  xviii.  10), 
Jerusalem  (S  K.  xxv.  3)  for  four  mouths,  and  in 


The  so-called  Oolden  Gat*  of  Jerusalem,  showing  sup- 
posed remains  of  the  old  Jewish  Wall. 

M 

later  times  of  Jotupata,  Gamala,  Macharua,  Masada, 
and  al>ove  all  ..erusalem  itself,  the  strength  of  whose 
defenses  drew  forth  the  admiration  of  the  conqueror 
Titus  (Joseph.  B.  J.  iii.  6.  far.  1  and  9,  vii.  6, 
2-4  and  8 ;  Kobii  son,  i.  232). 
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Assyrian  Fortifications.  (L*yard.) 


The  earlier  Kgypti.ui  fortifications  consisted 
usually  of  a  quadrangular  and  sometimes  double 
wall  of  sun-dried  brick,  fifteen  feet  thick,  antl  often 
fifty  feet  in  height,  with  square  towers  at  intervals, 
of  the  same  height  as  the  walls,  both  crowned  with 
a  para|*'t,  and  a  round-headed  buttlemcnt  iu  shape 
like  a  shield.  A  second  lower  wall  with  towers  at 
the  entrance  was  added,  distant  13  or  20  feet  from 
the  main  wall,  and  sometimes  another  was  made  of 
70  or  100  feet  in  length,  injecting  at  right  angles 
from  the  main  wall  to  enable  the  defenders  to  annoy 
the  assailants  in  flank.  The  ditch  was  sometimes 
fortified  by  a  sort  of  tenaille  in  the  ditch  itself,  or 
a  ravelin  on  its  edge.  In  later  times  the  practice 
rf  fortifying  towns  was  bid  aside,  and  the  large 
temples  with  their  inclosures  were  made  to  serve 
the  purpose  of  forts  (Wilkinson,  Aw.  Egypt,  i.  408, 
409,  abridgm.). 

The  fortifications  of  Nineveh,  Habylon,  Ecbatana, 
and  of  Tyre  and  Sidon.  are  all  mentioned,  either 
in  tlie  canonical  books  or  the  Apocrypha.  In  the 
sculptures  of  Nineveh  representations  are  found  of 
wallt*]  towns,  of  which  one  is  thought  to  represent 
Tyre,  and  all  illustrate  the  mode  of  fortification 
hdoptcd  both  by  the  Assyrians  and  their  enemies 
'Jer.  li.  30-12,  58;  Am.  i.  10;  Zech.  ix.  3;  Ez. 
ftvu.  11;  Nali.  iu.  14;  Tob.  i.  17,  xiv.  14,  15; 
wud  i.  1,  4;  Layard,  A7«.  vol.  ii.  pp.  275,  279, 
1188,  395;  Nin.  <f  Bab.  pp.  231,  358;  Man.  of 
Sin.  pt.  ii.  39,  43).  H.  W.  P. 

FERRET  (n^W  :  ptryoA^ :  mygate),  one  of 
the  unclean  creeping  things  mentioned  in  I*v.  xi. 
30.  The  nvyaXri  of  Aristotle  (Hist.  An.  viii.  24) 
is  the  If  us  ttrniMH*,  or  shrew-mouse;  but  it  U 
more  proWMe  that  the  animal  referred  to  in  Lev. 
was  a  reptile  of  the  lizard  tribe,  deriving  its  name 
from  the  mournful  cry,  or  wail,  which  some  lizards 


«  The  oriicinal 


the 


Is  a 


utter.  The  root  is  p3K,  to  $iyh  or  groan.  1  Lt 
itabbinical  writers  seem  to  have  identified  this  an* 
mill  with  the  hedgehog:  see  l^ewyaohn,  Zuut.  de» 
i;il„,u,U,  §§  12J,  134.  W.  D. 

FESTIVALS  (r?n).«    The  object  of  thii 
article  is  merely  to  give  a  classification  of  the  sacred 
times  of  the  Hebrews,  accompanied  by  some  gen 
end  remarks.   A  particular  account  of  each  festival 
is  given  in  its  proper  place. 

I.  The  religious  times  ordained  in  the  I-iw  fall 
under  three  heads:  (1.)  Those  formally  connected 
with  the  institution  of  the  Sabbath.  (2.)  The  his- 
torical cr  great  festivals.  (3.)  The  l>ay  of  Ataue- 
mcnt. 

(1.)  Immediately  connected  with  the  institution 
the  Sabbath  are  — 
("• )  The  weekly  Sabbath  itself, 
(i.)  The  seventh  new  moon  or  Feast  of  Trump- 
ets. 

(c)  The  Sabbatical  Year. 

('/.)  The  Year  of  Jubilee. 

(2.)  The  great  feasts  (uP"T?P!2;  in  the  TaJ. 

mud,  C    H,  j)ilgrimage  feasts)  are  — 
(ft.)  The  Passover. 

(!>. )  The  Feast  of  Pentecost,  of  Weeks,  of  Wheat- 
harvest,  or  of  the  First- Fruits. 

(<*.)  The  Feast  of  Tabernacles,  or  of  Ingather- 
ing- 

On  each  of  these  occasions  every  male  Israelite 
was  commanded  " to  appear  before  the  Lord,"  that 
is,  to  attend  in  the  court  of  the  tabernacle  or  the 
Temple,  and  to  make  his  offering  with  a  joyful 
heart  (Dent,  xxvii.  7;  Neh.  viii.  9-12;  cf.  Joseph. 
Ant.  xi.  5,  §  5).  The  attendance  of  women  was 
voluntary,  but  the  zealoxs  often  went  up  to  the 


''dance.''  T  «•  modern  Arabic  terui  Itadj  Ii  dnrr«*i 
f,-oui  Uic  same  ™..t  ii^-n  'Dui  p  444k 
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Passover.  Thus  Mary  attended  it  (Luke  H.  11), 
and  Hannah  (1  Sam.  i.  7,  ii.  19).  As  might  be 
supposed,  there  was  a  stricter  obligation  regarding 
the  Passover  than  the  other  feasts,  and  hence  there 
was  an  express  provision  to  enable  those  who,  by 
unavoidable  circumstances  or  legal  impurity,  had 
been  prevented  from  attending  at  the  proper  time, 
to  observe  the  feast  on  the  same  day  of  the  succeed- 
ing month  (Num.  ix.  10-11). 

On  all  the  days  of  Holy  Convocation  their  was 
to  be  an  entire  suspension  of  ordinary  lalior  of  all 
kinds  (Ex.  xii.  16;  I>ev.  xvi.  29,  xxiii.  21,  24.  25, 
35).  Hut  on  the  intervening  days  of  the  longer 
festivals  work  might  be  carried  on." 

Resides  their  religious  pur|iose,  the  great  festi- 
vals must  have  had  an  important  bearing  on  the 
maintenance  of  a  feeling  of  national  unity.  This 
may  lie  traced  in  the  apprehensions  of  Jeroboam 
(1  K.  xii.  26,  27),  and  in  the  attempt  at  reforma- 
tion by  Hezekiah  (2  Chr.  xxx.  1),  as  well  as  in  the 
necessity  which,  in  later  times,  was  felt  by  the 
Roman  government  of  mustering  a  considerable 
military  force  at  Jerusalem  during  the  festivals 
(Joseph.  Ant.  xvii.  9,  §  3,  xvii.  10,  §  2;  cf.  Matt, 
xxv  i.  5;  Lukexiii.  1). 

The  frequent  recurrence  of  the  sabbatical  num- 
ber iti  the  organization  of  these  festivals  is  too 
remarkable  to  be  passed  over,  and  (as  Kwald  has 
olwervcd)  seems,  when  viewed  in  connection  with 
the  sabbatical  sacred  times,  to  furnish  a  strong 
proof  that  the  whole  system  of  the  festivals  of  the 
Jewish  law  was  the  product  of  one  mind.  Pente- 
cost occurs  seven  weeks  alter  the  Passover;  the 
Passover  and  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles  last  seven 
days  each;  the  days  of  Holy  Convocation  are  seven 
in  the  year  —  two  at  the  Passover,  one  at  Pentecost, 
one  at  the  Feast  of  Trumpets,  one  on  the  Day  of 
Atonement,  and  two  at  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles : 
the  Feast  of  Tabernacles,  as  well  as  the  Day  of 
Atonement,  falls  in  the  seventh  month  of  the  sa- 
cred year;  and,  lastly,  the  cycle  of  annual  feasts 
occupies  seven  months,  from  Nisan  to  Tisri. 

The  agricultural  significance  of  the  three  great 
festivals  is  clearly  set  forth  in  the  account  of  the 
Jewish  sacred  year  contained  in  Lev.  xxiii.  The 
prominence  which,  not  only  in  that  chapter  but 
elsewhere,  is  given  to  this  significance,  in  the  names 
by  which  Pentecost  and  Tabernacles  are  often  called, 
and  also  by  tbe  offering  of  '*  the  first-fruits  of 
wheat-harvest"  at  Pentecost  (Fx.  xxxiv.  22),  and 
of  "  the  first  of  the  first-fruits "  at  the  Passover 
(Fx.  xxiii.  19,  xxxiv.  2(5),  might  easily  suggest  that 
the  origin  of  the  feasts  was  patriarchal  (Kwald,  Al- 
Urthumtr,  p.  385),  and  that  the  historical  associa- 
tions with  which  Moses  endowed  them  were  grafted 
ipon  their  primitive  meaning.  It  is  |>crhaps,  bow- 
ever,  a  difficulty  in  the  way  of  this  view,  that  we 
should  rather  look  for  the  institution  of  agricultural 
festitals  amongst  an  agricultural  than  a  pastoral 
people,  such  as  the  Israelites  and  their  ancestors 
were  before  the  settlement  in  the  land  of  promise. 

The  times  of  the  festivals  were  evidently  ordained 
in  wisdom,  so  as  to  interfere  as  little  as  possible 
with  the  industry  of  the  people.  The  Passover  was 
held  just  before  the  work  of  ban  est  commenced, 
Pentecost  at  the  conclusion  of  the  corn  harvest  and 
before  the  vintage,  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles  after 


a  The  Law  always  speaks  of  tbo  Days  of  Holy  Con- 
vocation M  Sabbaths.  But  the  Mishna  makes  a  dis- 
Boctioa,  and  states  in  detail  what  acts  may  be  per- 
fcrmed  on  the  former,  which  are  uulawtV  -n  the 


all  the  fruits  of  tbe  ground  were  gathered  jl.  It 
whiter,  when  travelling  was  difficult,  there  were  at 

festivals. 

(3.)  For  the  Day  of  Atonement,  see  that  art 
iclc. 

II.  After  the  Captivity,  the  Feast  of  Purioi 
(Ksth.  ix.  20  ff.)  and  that  of  the  Dedication  (1 
Mace.  iv.  56)  were  instituted.  The  Festivals  of 
Wood-carrying,  as  they  were  called  (iopral  rwi 
(v\o<popluy),  are  mentioned  by  Josephus  (/*.  J.  v. 
17,  §  G)  and  the  Mishna  (Tnunith,  iv.  5).  W  hat 
apjiears  to  have  been  their  origin  is  found  in  »)• 
x.  34.  The  term,  "the  1  estiva!  of  the  Ifauku 
(ioftri}  KaprdWou)  is  applied  by  Philo  to  tbe  it 
fering  of  first -fruits  described  in  DcuL  utvL  1-1' 
(Philo,  vol.  v.  p.  51).  [Fikht-Fmjits.] 

The  system  of  the  Hebrew  festivals  is  (real ad  -t 
large  by  Ltiihr  (Symbclik  dtt  MowiscJttn  C'dtus. 
bk.  iv.),  by  Kwald  {Alter liiumer,  p.  379  ff. ),  and 
by  Philo,  in  a  characteristic  manner  (n«pl  t>/i 
'E0S6fiijs,  Opp.  vol.  v.  p.  21,  cd.  Touch.;. 

S.  C. 

FESTUS,  POR'CIUS  (no>*«« 
Acts  xxiv.  27),  successor  of  Felix  as  procurator  of 
Judaea  (Acts  /.  c ;  Joseph.  Ant.  xx.  8,  §  9;  Ii.  J. 
ii.  14,  §  1),  sent  by  Nero,  prolably  in  the  autumn 
of  the  year  GO  A.  l>.  (See  Fisux.)  A  few  weeks 
after  Fcstus  reached  his  province  he  heard  the  cause 
of  St.  Paul,  who  had  been  left  a  prisoner  by  Felix, 
in  tbe  presence  of  Herod  Agrippa  II.  and  Llernice 
his  sister.  Not  finding  anything  in  the  A  pestle 
worthy  of  death  or  of  bonds,  and  being  confirmed 
in  this  view  by  his  guests,  he  would  have  set  bin 
free  had  it  not  been  that  Paul  had  himself  pre- 
viously (Acts  xxv.  11,  12)  appealed  to  Qesar.  In 
consequence,  Festus  sent  him  to  Pome.  Judaea 
was  in  the  same  disturlicd  state  during  tbe  procu- 
rators! lip  of  Festus,  which  had  prevailed  through 
that  of  his  predecessor.  Sicarii,  robbers,  and  ma- 
gicians were  put  down  with  a  strong  band  (Ant. 
xx.  8,  §  10).  Festus  had  a  difference  with  the 
Jews  at  Jerusalem  about  a  high  wall  which  they 
had  built  to  prevent  Agrippa  seeing  from  his  palacr 
into  the  court  of  the  Temple.  As  this  also  hid  the 
view  of  the  Temple  from  the  Pomaii  guard  ap- 
pointed to  watch  it  during  the  festivals,  the  proc- 
urator took  strongly  the  side  of  Agrippa;  but 
permitted  the  Jews  to  send  to  Home  for  the  decision 
of  the  emperor.  He  being  influenced  by  Poppas, 
who  was  a  proselyte,  decided  in  favor  of  the  Jews. 
Festus  died  probably  in  the  summer  of  G2  a.  r>., 
having  ruled  the  province  less  than  two  years.  Tbe 
chronological  questions  concerning  his  entrance  on 
the  province  and  his  death  are  too  intricate  and 
difficult  to  lie  entered  on  here,  but  will  be  frond 
fully  discussed  by  Anger,  dt  temporvm  in  Art 
Apost.  ratione,  p.  99  ff.,  and  Wiescler,  CfirvntJojit 
dtr  A/xwUlyetcltichte,  pp.  89-99.  Josephus  implies 
(B.  J.  ii.  14,  §  1)  that  Festus  was  a  just  as  well  u 
an  active  magistrate.  H.  A. 

*  A  question  arises  under  this  name  respecting 
Luke's  accuracy. 

Could  Festus  in  the  reign  of  Nero  call  the  em- 
peror I i it  lord  in  accordance  with  Roman  usage,  as 
he  is  said  to  have  done,  Acta  xxv.  2G?  A  free 
Roman  under  the  republic  never  called  any  one  hii 
Kvpios  or  domlnus,  wh'ch  Latin  word,  denoting 

Sabbath,  in  the  treatise  Yarn  Tob ;  while  in  3J<*« 
Katon  it  lays  down  Strang*  and  burdensome  eetwV 
Hons  in  reference  l*»  'he  intermediate  dava 
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tomte-master,  slive-master,  is  the  equivalent  of 
itaxirvi,  and  in  a  degree  of  Kvpios.  If  domimis, 
aow,  at  a  subsequent  period  could  be  so  used,  much 
uore  Kvpiot  could  be-  That  it  could  be  and  was 
to  used  we  have  the  means  of  showing.  Under 
Augustus,  when  a  mime  in  the  theatre  uttered  the 
words,  "  O  doruinum  equum  -t  bonum,"  the  audi- 
ence applied  it  to  the  emperor  and  expressed  loud 
applause  (Sucton.  Auynst.  §  53).  Augustus  re- 
buked the  use  of  the  term,  but  could  not  repress 
it,  nor  could  Tiberius  prevent  its  application  to 
himself  (Sueton.  Tiber.  §  27;  Tac.  Ann.  ii.  87). 
Philo,  in  his  account  of  his  legation  to  Caligula, 
makes  Herod  Agrippa  call  that  emperor  5f<r*or»jj, 
and  even  I'hilo's  fellow-delegates  address  him  as 
Kvpioi.  Afterwards,  in  addressing  the  emj«eror,  it 
became  much  more  frequent.  The  letters  of  Pliny 
to  Trajan,  and  thoae  of  Fronto  to  Marcus  Aurelius 
before  his  accession  to  the  irn|>eria]  power,  begin 
with  domino  meo.  So  in  addresses  to  a  crowd,  to 
unknown  and  even  to  known  jiersons  of  no  very 
high  rank  the  same  title  was  given,  and  that  dur- 
ing the  reign  of  Nero  himself  (Dion  Cass.  Ixi.  20). 
'Hie  lapidary  style  from  Tiberius  onward  follows  in 
the  same  track.  The  earliest  use  of  dominus,  as 
a  title  of  the  emperor,  on  inscriptions  belongs  to 
the  age  of  Domitian,  but  xvpiot,  esjiecially  on 
Kgyptian  marbles,  is  the  emperor  s  title  of  honor 
in  very  many  instances,  and  from  an  earlier  date. 
Thus  Nero  was  so  Killed.  Moreover  children  called 
their  parents  so,  and  friends  each  other.  "  lllud 
mihi  in  ore  erat  domini  mei  Galliouis,"  says  Seneca 
under  Nero,  speaking  ,>f  his  brother  the  "deputy 
of  Achaia  "  (t'.fiist.  104).  These  remarks  serve  to 
ihow  the  wonderful  accuracy  of  Luke  in  the  Acts, 
of  which  accuracy  all  new  study  is  constantly  fur- 
uishing  additional  proof.  See  a  copious  discussion 
if  this  topic  in  the  llibl.  Sacra,  xviii.  595-608. 

T.  U.  W. 

FETTERS  (=:n^m,  C^T).  (|., 

The  first  of  these  Hebrew  words,  necbuslitaim,  ex- 
presses the  material  of  which  fetters  were  usually 
made,  namely,  brass  (rilcu  xaA*cu':  A.  V.  "fet- 
ters of  brass"),  and  also  that  they  were  made  in 
/xij/s,  the  word  l»eing  in  the  dual  numl>er:  it  is 
the  most  usual  term  for  fetters  (Judg.  xvi.  21 ;  2 
Sam.  iii.  34;  2  K.  xxv.  7;  2  Chr.  xxxiii.  11,  xxxvi. 
6;  Jer.  xxxix.  7,  lis-  11).  Iron  was  occasionally 
employed  for  the  purpose  (Pa.  cv.  18,  cxlix.  8). 
(2.)  Cebel  occur*  only  in  the  altove  Psalms,  and, 
from  its  appearing  in  the  singular  number,  may 
perhaps  apply  to  the  link  which  connected  the  fet- 
ters. Zihkim  ("fetters,"  .lol.  xxxvi.  8)  is  more 
usually  translated  "chains"  (Ps.  cxlix.  8;  Is.  xlv. 
14;  Nail.  iii.  10),  hut  its  radical  sense  apjiears  to 
refer  to  the  contraction  of  the  feet  by  a  chain 
(Gescn.  Tins,  p.  424).  [Fetters  of  iron  (wttat) 
we  probahlv  meant  in  Murk  v.  4  bis  and  Luke  viii. 
g9.    See  Chains.    II.]  W.  L.  It. 

FEVER  (nnir,  H^l,  "in")n  :  (tertpot, 
oiyos,  if>*Burn&s\  lev.  xxvi.  16,  Iteut.  xxviii.  22). 
Tliese  words,  from  various  roots"  signifying  heat  or 
inflammation,  are  rendered  in  the  A.  V.  by  various 
words  susgestive  of  fever,  or  a  feverish  affection. 
Fne  word  p7yo»  ("  shuddering  ")  suggests  the  ague 
Is  accompanied  by  fever,  as  in  the  oninion  of  the 
uXX.  prolial.ly  intended;  and  this  is  still  a  very 
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common  disease  in  Palestine;  the  third  word,  which 
they  render  iptQioixAi  (a  term  still  known  to 
pathology),  a  feverish  irritation,  and  which  in  the 
A.  V.  is  called  burning  fever,  may  [lerluqM  be  ery- 
sipelas. Fever  constantly  accompanies  the  bloody 
flux,  or  dysentery  (Acts  xxviii.  8;  comp.  Dc  Man- 
delslo,  Trartls,  cd.  1069,  p.  6.1).  Fevers  of  an 
inflammatory  character  are  mentioned  (ISurckhardt, 
Arab.  i.  446)  as  common  at  Mecca,  and  putrid  ones 
at  Djidda.  Intermittent  fever  aud  dysentery,  the 
latter  often  fatal,  are  ordinary  Arabian  diseases, 
j  For  the  former,  though  often  fatal  to  strangers,  the 
|  natives  care  little,  but  much  dread  a  relapse.  These 
I  fevers  sometimes  occasion  most  troublesome  swell- 
ings in  the  stomach  and  legs  (\\.  290,291). 

II.  u. 

FIELD  (HTp.  The  Hebrew  muiek  n  not 
adequately  represented  by  our  fitbl:  the  two  words 
agree  in  describing  cultivated  land,  but  they  differ  in 
point  of  extent,  the  stdeh  being  specifically  applied 
to  what  is  unincbued,  while  the  opposite  notion  of 
inclosurc  is  involve*!  in  the  vronl  field.  The  essence 
of  the  Hebrew  word  has  lieen  variously  taken  to  lie 
in  each  of  these  notions,  Geaeuius  (Tins.  p.  1321) 
giving  it  the  sense  of  freedom,  Stanley  (p.  41*0) 
that  of  siiKHtthm comparing  arcum  from  arare 
On  the  one  hand  s<uleh  is  applied  to  any  cultivated 
ground,  whether  pasture  (Gen.  xxix.  2,  xxxi.  4, 
xxxiv.  7;  Fx.  ix.  3),  tillage  (Gen.  xxxvii.  7,  xlvii 
24:  Ruth  ii.  2,  3:  .Job  xxiv.  6;  Jer.  xxvi.  18;  Mic. 
iii.  12),  woodland  (1  Sam.  xiv.  2."),  A.  Vr.  "ground"; 
Ps.  exxxii.  6),  or  mountain-top  (.ludg.  ix.  32,  36; 
2  Sam.  i.  21);  and  in  some  instances  in  marked 
opposition  to  the  neighltoriug  wilderness  (Stanley, 
pp.  236  ,  45>0),  as  in  the  instance  of  Jacob  settling 
in  the  field  of  Shecheiu  (Gen.  xxxiii.  19),  the  field 
of  Moab  ((Jen.  xxxvi.  3.1;  Num.  xxi.  20,  A.  V. 
"country";  Huth  i.  1),  and  the  vale  of  Siddim, 
i.  e.  of  ill e  cultivated  fiebls,  which  formed  the  < 
of  the  Pentapolis  ((Ten.  xiv.  3,  8),  though  a 
ent  sense  has  l>ecn  given  to  the  name  (by  (ieaenius, 
Tint.  p.  1321).  On  the  other  hand  the  sadeh  ia 
frequently  contrasted  with  what  is  inclosed,  whether 
a  vineyard  (Fx.  xxii.  5;  Ijev.  xxv.  3,  4;  Num.  xvi 
14,  xx.  17;  compare  Num.  xxii.  23,  "the  aas  went 
into  the  field,"  with  verse  24,  "a  path  of  the  vine- 
yards, a  wall  being  on  this  side  and  a  wall  on  that 

side  "),  a  garden  (the  very  name  of  which,  im- 
plies inclosure),  or  a  walled  town  (Deut.  xxviii.  3, 
16);  unwalled  villages  or  scattered  houses  ranked 
in  the  eye  of  the  Law  as  fields  (Lev.  xxv.  31),  and 
hence  the  expression  «i\  tovs  kypovt  =  houses  in 
the  Jiebls  (in  villas,  Vulg.;  Mark  vi.  36,  56).  In 
many  passages  the  term  implies  what  is  remote 
from  a  house  (On.  iv.  8.  xxiv.  63;  Deut.  xxii.  25) 
or  aettktl  habitation,  as  in  the  case  of  Faau  ((Jen. 
xxv.  27;  the  LXX.,  however,  refer  it  to  his  char- 
acter, bypoixos)-  this  is  rore  fully  expressed  by 

^7157!?  ike  open  field  (Lev.  xiv.  7,  53,  xvii. 
5;  Num.  xix.  16;  2  Sam.  xi.  11),  with  which  ia 
naturally  coupled  the  notion  of  exposure  and  de- 
sertion (Jer.  ix.  22;  Lz.  xvi.  5,  xxxii.  4,  xxxui.  27, 
xxxix.  5). 

The  separate  plots  of  ground  were  marked  off  by 


Siu-k/lius,  i.  t.  choking 


(tones,  which  might  easily  be 


(Deut. 


seems  to  n  "an  the  frothing  at  the  mouth  which  ac- 
companies the  violent  religious  exerciU'lons  of  the 
fanatical  Arabs  on  the  occasion  of  the  IsstivaJ  ol  thf 
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14,  xxvii.  17;  cf.  Job  xxiv.  2;  l'rov.  xxii.  28,  xxiii. 
10):  the  alwence  of  fences  rendered  the  fields  liable 
to  damage  from  straying  cattle  (Kx.  xxii.  5)  or  fire 
(ver.  G ;  '2  Sain.  xiv.  30) :  hence  the  necessity  of 
constantly  watching  flocks  and  herds,  the  jienple  so 
•mployed  l»eing  in  the  present  day  named  Nnloor 
(Wortaltot,  Syria,  i.  2U3).  A  certain  amount  of 
protection  was  gained  by  sowing  the  Lillost  and 
strongest  of  the  grain  crops  on  the  outside: 
"spelt"  ajijKs»rs  to  have  been  most  commonly 
used  for  this  purjiose  (Is.  xxviii.  25,  as  in  the  mar- 
gin). From  the  absence  of  inclosurcs.  cultivated 
land  of  any  size  might  be  termed  a  field,  whether 
it  were  a  piece  of  ground  of  limited  area  (Gen. 
xxiii.  13,  17;  Is.  v.  8),  a  man's  whole  inheritance 
(I^ev.  xxvii.  1G  fT. ;  Kuth  iv.  5;  Jer.  xxxii.  U,  25: 
Prcv.  xxvii.  20,  xxxi.  10),  the  ngtr  [mlAirus  of  a 
town  (Gen.  xli.  48;  Xeh.  xii.  2D),  as  distinct,  how- 
ever, from  the  ground  immediately  adjacent  to  the 
walls  of  the  Levitical  cities,  which  was  called 

tZTTJQ  (A.  V.  suburbs),  and  was  deemed  an  ap- 
pendage of  the  town  itself  (Josh.  xxi.  11,  12),  or 
lastly  the  territory  of  a  people  (Gen.  xiv.  7,  xxxii. 
3,  xxxvi.  35;  Num.  xxi.  20;  Kuth  i.  G,  iv.  3: 

1  Sam.  vi.  1,  xxvii.  7,  11).  In  1  Sam.  xxvii.  5, 
"a  town  in  the  field"  (A.  V.  country)  —a  pro- 
vincial town  as  distinct  from  the  royal  city.  A 
plot  of  grotmd  separated  from  a  larger  one  was 

termed  Tilt?  D^bn  (Gen.  xxxiii.  ID ;  Kuth  ii. 

3;  1  Chr.  xi.  13),  or  simply  np7n  (2  Sam.  xiv. 
30,  xxiii.  12;  cf.  2  Sam.  xix.  21»)-  Fields  occa- 
sionally received  names  alter  remarkable  events,  as 
Helkath-IIazzurim,  the  fu  ld  vf  the  strong  men,  or 
possibly  of  stcordt  (2  Sam.  ii.  10),  or  from  the  use 
to  which  they  may  have  been  applied  (2  K.  xviii. 
17;  Is.  vii.  3;  Matt,  xxvii.  7). 

It  should  l>c  observed  that  the  expressions  "  fruit- 
fid  field"  (Is.  x.  18,  xxix.  17,  xxxii.  15,  10)  and 
"plentiful  field"  (Is.  xvi.  10;  Jcr.  xlviii.  33)  arc 
not  connected  with  sadeh,  but  with  cannel,  mean- 
ing a  park  or  well-kept  wood,  as  distinct  from  a 
wilderness  or  a  forest.    The  same  term  occurs  in 

2  K.  xix.  23,  and  Is.  xxxvii.  24  (A.  V.  Carmel), 
Is.  x.  18  (forest),  and  Jer.  iv.  20  (fruitful  place) 
[CakmelJ.    Distinct  from  this  is  the  expression 

in  Fz.  xvii.  5,  yWTllW  (A.  V.  fruitful  ftid), 
which  means  a  field  suitcJ  for  planting  suckers. 
We  have  further  to  notice  other  terms— (1.) 

Shedemoth  (JYiaTtp),  translated  "fields,"  and 
connected  by  Gcsenius  with  the  idea  of  inclosure. 
It  is  doubtful,  however,  whether  the  notion  of 
burning  does  not  rather  he  at  the  bottom  of  the 
Word.  'Hi is  gives  a  more  consistent  sense  through- 
out. In  Is.  xvi.  8,  it  would  thus  mean  the  withered 
j^rape;  in  Hab.  iii.  17,  blasftd  corn;  in  Jer.  xxxi. 
40,  the  burnt  parts  of  the  city  (no  "  fields  "  inter- 
vened between  the  southeastern  angle  of  Jerusalem 
and  the  Kidron);  while  in  2  K.  xxiii.  4,  and  l>eut. 
xxxii.  32,  the  sense  of  a  place  of  burning  is  appro- 
priate. It  is  not  therefore  necesssiry  to  treat  the 
word  in  Is.  xxxvii.  27,  "  blasted,"  as  a  corrupt 

reading.  (2.)  Abel  (^^S),  a  weU-uxi/ercrf  spot, 
frequently  employed  as  a  prefix  in  proper  names. 

%)  Acliu  OnM),  a  word  of  Egyptian  origin, 

jiven  in  the  LXX.  in  a  Gncoized  form,  (Gen. 
xli.  2,  18,  "meadow;"  Job  viii  11,  "flag:"  Is. 
tlx.  7,  LXX.),  r.  earning  the  flags  and  rushes  that 


grow  In  the  marshes  of  lower  Egypt   (4.)  Moan* 

(T^O),  which  occurs  only  once  (Judg.  xx-  33. 
"  meadows  "):  it  baa  been  treated  as  a  corruption 
either  of  i"HrO,  care,  or  from  the  uxM 

(awb  SW/xaV,  LXX.).  But  the  sense  of  openness 
or  tjrjxjsure  may  be  applied  to  it:  thus,  "they  came 
forth  on  account  of  the  exposure  of  Gibeah,"  the 
Iknjamites  having  been  previously  enticed  away 
(ver.  31).  W.  L.  It. 

•  This  practice  of  leaving  the  fields  of  diflerent 
proprietors  tminclosed,  or  separated  only  by  a  nar- 
row foot-path,  explains  other  Scripture  statement* 
or  allusions.  Thus  the  sower,  scattering  his  seed 
as  he  approaches  the  end  or  side  of  his  own  lot,  it 
liable  to  have  some  of  the  grains  fall  kyond  the 
ploughed  jioilion;  and  there,  exposed  on  the  liard 
earth  (sec  Matt.  xiii.  4),  the  fowls  nay  conic  and 
devour  them  up.  In  this  way  also  wo  may  under- 
stand the  Saviour's  passing  with  his  disciples 
through  the  corn-fields  on  the  Sabbath.  Instead 
of  crossing  the  fiehls  and  trampling  down  the 
grain,  they  no  doubt  followed  one  of  these  path* 
between  the  fields,  where  the  grain  stood  within 
their  reach.  The  olject  being  to  appease  their 
hunger,  the  "  plucking  of  the  ears  of  corn  to  cat  " 
was  not,  according  to  Jewish  ideas,  a  violation  of 
the  rights  of  property,  nor  wxs  it  for  that  that  the 
Pharisees  complained  of  the  disciples,  but  for  break- 
ing the  Sabbath  (Luke  vi.  1  ft'.).  The  people  of 
Palestine  grant  the  same  lil>crty  to  the  hungry  at 
the  present  time  (Kob.  B'M.  Ihs.  ii.  1U2).  Kuth, 
it  is  said,  gleaned  in  "  a  part  of  the  field  belonging 
to  Boaz"  (Huth  ii.  3).  We  are  to  think  of  an 
open  cultivated  tract  of  country,  the  projjerty  of 
various  owners,  and  the  particular  part  of  this 
uninelosed  field  to  which  the  steps  of  the  gleaner 
brought  her,  was  the  part  which  belonged  to  Buu. 

In  the  X.  T.,  "  fields "  (aypol)  occasionally 
moans  farm-houses  or  hamlets,  in  distinction  from 
villages  and  towns.  See  Mark  v.  14,  vi.  3G,  66, 
where  we  have  "  country  "  in  the  A.  V.  H. 

•  FIELD,  FULLER'S,  THE.  [Fuller's 

Field,  The.] 

•  FIELD,  POTTER'S,  THE.  [Acel- 
dama; Pottek's  Field,  The.] 

FIG,  FIG-TREE,  H3S^,  a  word  of  fre- 
quent occurrence  in  the  O.  T.',  where  it  signifies 
the  tree  Fiats  carica  of  IJnnoeus,  and  also  its 
fruit.  The  LXX.  render  it  by  avKri  and  <r0«or» 
and  when  it  signifies  fruit  by  autch  [  ? ]  -  also  by  ov 
Kttiv  or  ovHuy,  ficetum,  in  Jer.  v.  17  and  Am.  It. 
9.  In  N.  ?.  crvKrj  is  the  fig-tree,  and  oIko.  the 
figs  (Jam.  ill.  12).  The  fig-tree  is  very  common 
in  Palestine  (Dcut.  viii.  8).  Mount  Olivet  was 
famous  for  its  fig-trees  in  ancient  times,  and  they 
are  still  found  there  (see  Stanley,  5.  <*  P.  pp.  187, 
421,  422).  "  To  sit  under  ouc's  own  vine  and  cue  s 
own  fig-tree  "  became  a  proverbial  expression  among 
the  Jews  to  denote  peace  and  prosperity  (1  K.  n. 
25;  Mic.  iv.  4;  Zech.  iii.  10).  The  character  of 
the  tree,  with  its  wide-spreading  branches,  accordi 

well  with  the  derivation  of  the  name  from  (SFI 
to  stretch  out,  porrexit  brachia.    In  Gen.  tji_.  * 

the  Identification  of  TV^V  with  the  leaves 

of  the  Ficus  carica  has  been  deputed  by  Gcse- 
nius, Tuch,  and  others,  who  think  that  the  bugs 
leaves  of  the  Indian  .\fusa  parad'uinca  are  mean! 
(Germ.  Adamsftige  —  Fr.  Jiguier  ttAdam).  These 
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,  b)wem,  would  not  bare  needed  to  be  «lrung 
jt  sewn  together,  and  the  plant  itself  is  not  of  tbe 
tame  kind  with  the  fig-tree. 

When  figs  arc  8pok.cn  of  as  distinguished  from 

tbe  fig-tree,  the  plur.  form  C^KJjl  is  used  (see 
Jer.  viii.  13).  'Ihere  are  also  the  words  rH^SS, 
39,  and  nba^,  signifying  different  kinds  of 

fig*,  (a.)  In  Hos.  lx.  10,  nSKiTO  iTTI33  sig- 
nifies the  fir$t  ripe  of  the  Jig -tree,  and  the  same 
word  occurs  in  Is.  xxviii.  4.  and  in  Mic.  vii.  1 
(ooiDp.  Jer.  xxiv.  2).  Lowth,  on  Is.  xxviii.  4, 
quotes  from  Shaw's  Trar.  p.  .170,  fob,  a  notice  of 
tbe  early  fig  called  boccure,  and  in  Spanish  Alba- 
corn.  (A.)  2?  is  the  unripe  fig,  winch  hangs 
through  the  winter.   It  is  mentioned  ouly  in  Cant. 

li.  13,  and  its  name  comes  from  the  root  222, 
crudus  fail.    The  LXX.  render  it  ikwdoi.    It  is 

found  in  the  Greek  word  Brjftyayf)  =  jT3, 
"  bouse  of  green  figs"  (see  Huxt.  col.  lfiiil). 

(c.)  In  the  historical  hooks  of  the  (>.  T.  mention 
is  made  of  cakes  of  figs,  used  as  articles  of  food, 
and  compressed  into  that  form  for  the  sake  uf  kee|>- 
ing  them.  They  also  appear  to  have  l>e*»n  used 
remcdially  for  boils  (2  K.  xx.  7;  Is.  xxxviii.  21). 

Such  a  cake  was  called  n^2-T,  or  more  fully 

D^3Si71  nn3?,  on  account  of  its  shape,  from 

root  *?3^T,  to  make  round.    Hence,  or  rather 

from  the  Syriac  the  first  letter  being 

dropt,  came  the  Greek  word  xaA<i0j}-  A  thenars 
(xi.  500,  ed.  Casaub.)  makes  express  mention  of  the 
waAd&T)  Ivptajo]-  Jerome  on  Rz.  vi.  descrilies  the 
waXidi,  to  be  a  mass  of  figs  and  rich  dates,  fonned  j 
into  the  shape  of  bricks  or  tiles,  and  compressed  in ! 
order  that  they  may  keep.  Such  cakes  harden  so 
is  to  need  cutting  with  an  axe.  W.  D.  ; 
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Fig  —  Fir  us  rar<ia. 

_  in  the  <iospels  have  given  <-<•,•.. 
much  perplexity  as  that  of  St.  Mark 


xl.  13,  where  the  Evangelist  relates  the  circum- 
stance of  our  I-ord's  cursing  the  fig-tree  near  Beth 
any:  "  And  seeing  a  fig-tree  afar  off  having  leaves 
be  came,  if  haply  he  might  find  anything  thereon, 
and  when  be  came  to  it,  he  found  nothing  but 
leaves;  for  the  lime  of  fgt  teas  not  yet."  The  ap- 
parent unreasonableness  of  seeking  fruit  at  a  time 
when  none  could  naturally  be  expected,  and  the 
consequent  injustice  of  the  sentence  pronounced 
u|»n  the  tree,  is  obvious  to  every  reader. 

The  fig-tree  (Ficiu  ruricu)  in  Palestine  produces 
fruit  a»  two,  or  even  three  different  |>erio-ls  of  the 
year:  first,  there  Ls  the  bircuiti/i.  or  "early  ripe 
fig,"  frequently  mention-xl  in  the  O.  T.  (sec  Mic 
vii.  1;  Is.  xxviii.  4;  Hos.  ix.  10),  which  rijicns  oc 
an  average  towards  the  end  of  June,  though  in  fa- 
vorable places  of  soil  or  temperature  the  tigs  may 
ripen  a  little  earlier,  while  under  lens  favorable 
circumstances  they  may  not  1*  matured  till  the 
middle  of  July.  The  bia  iinUi  drops  off  the  tree 
as  soon  as  ripe;  hence  the  allusion  in  Nab.  iii.  l*i 
when  shaken  they  "  even  fall  into  the  mouth  of  tlit 
eater."  Shaw  (  Trnv.  i.  2'H,  8vo  ed.)  aptly  com- 
pares the  Spanish  name  brrfm  for  this  early  fruit, 
"  quasi  breve,"  as  continuing  only  for  a  short  time. 
Al>out  the  time  of  the  ripening  of  the  biccurim, 
the  knnnowc  or  summer  fig  begins  to  l>e  fonned ; 
these  rarely  ripen  before  August,  when  another 
crop,  called  "  the  winter  fig,"  apj>ears.  Shaw  de- 
scribes this  kind  as  being  of  a  much  longer  shape 
and  darker  complexion  than  the  kanw>us,,  hanging 
and  ripening  on  the  tree  even  after  the  haves  are 
shed,  and,  provided  the  winter  proves  mild  and 
temperate,  as  gathered  as  a  delicious  morsel  in  the 
spring.    ((Jump,  also  I'liny,  //.  A',  xvi.  2*>,  27.) 

The  attempts  to  explain  the  above -«| noted  jkis- 
sage  in  St.  Mark  are  numerous,  and  fur  tlie  most 
part  very  unsatisfactory:  passing  over,  therefore, 
the  ingenious  though  objectionable  reading  pro- 
posed by  Dan.  Heinsius  (/ixueit.  >  <r.  eil.  |tjl:>, 
p.  1  Hi)  of  ol  yip  fiv,  Kaipbs  avxwv  —  "  where  he 
was,  it  was  the  season  for  tigs  "  —  and  merely  men- 
tioning another  proposal  to  nvul  that  elauw 
of  tlie  evangelist's  remark  as  a  question, 
"for  was  it  not  the  season  of  tigs  ?  "  and  the 
no  less  unsatisfactory  rendering  -.f  Hammond 
(Annot.  on  S7.  Murk),  "it  was  not  a  good 
season  for  figs,"  we  come  to  the  interpreta- 
tions which,  though  not  perhaps  of  recent 
origin,  we  find  in  modem  works. 

Tlie  explanation  which  has  found  favor 
with  most  writers  is  that  which  understands 
the  words  Kaipbs  ovkuv  to  mean  "the  fig. 
harvest;"  the  yap  in  this  case  is  referred 
not  to  the  clause  immediately  preceding,  "he 
found  nothing  but  leaves,"  but  to  the  more 
remote  one,  "  he  came  if  haply  he  might  find 
anything  thereon ; "  for  a  similar  tr<</>ctiim 
■•"^"r,  it  is  usual  to  refer  to  Mark  x\i.  ."5,  4;  the 
■"'I sense  of  the  whole  passage  would  then  be  as 
\)  follows:  "  And  seeing  a  fig-tree  afar  off  hav- 
ing leaves,  he  came  if  perchance  he  might 
find  any  fruit  on  if  (and  he  ought  to  have 
found  some),  for  the  time  of  gathering  it 
had  not  vet  arrived,  but  when  he  came  he 
found  nothing  but  leaves.'     (See  the  notes 
in  the  < J  reek  Testa:  lents  of  IVurton,  Trollo]*, 
I  (loom  field,  Webster  and  Wilkinson:  Mac- 
knight,  ll<n»i.  o/'  the  Ghh/hIs,  ii.  5!)1,  note 
l.S'lit;  Klsiev's  Annul,  ad  I.  c,  Ac  )    A  for 
eible  olj.stion  to  tliis  explanation  will  I* 
found  !>•  tlie  fact  that  at  the  time  implied,  namely, 
the  end  ol  March  or  the  lieginning  of  April,  no  figs 
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•t  Mil  eatable  would  I*  found  on  the  trees:  the  bic  eoeiousness,  had  our  Lord  at  that  season  cf  tht 

year  visited  any  of  the  other  fig-trees  upon  which 


eurim  ik-Mom  ripen  in  I*alestine  before  the  end  of 
June,  and  at  the  time  of  the  Passover  the  fruit,  to  use 
Shaw's  expression,  would  be  "  hard  and  no  bigger 
than  common  plums,1'  corresponding  in  this  state 

to  the  parjgin  (C22)  of  Cant.  ii.  13,  wholly  unfit 
for  fowl  in  an  unprepared  state,  and  it  is  but  rea- 
sonable to  infer  that  our  I/)rd  expected  to  find  some- 
thing more  palatable  than  these  small  sour  things 
upon  a  tree  which  by  its  show  of  foliage  bespoke, 
though  falsely,  a  corresponding  show  of  good  fruit, 
for  it  is  important  to  remember  that  the  fruit  comet 
before  the  leaves.  Again,  if  Katp6i  denotes  the 
"fig-harvest,"  we  must  suppose,  tint  although  the 
fruit  might  not  have  been  ripe,  the  season  was  not 
very  far  distant,  and  that  the  figs  in  consequence 
must  have  l>cen  considerably  more  matured  than 
these  hard  p-iggim;  but  is'  it  probable  that  St. 
Mark  should  hare  thought  it  necessary  to  state  that 
it  was  not  yet  the  season  for  gathering  figs  in  March, 
when  they  could  not  Live  been  fit  to  gather  before 
June  at  the  earliest? 

There  is  another  way  of  seeking  to  get  over  the 
ililiiculty,  by  supjiosing  that  the  tree  in  question 
was  not  of  the  ordinary  kind.  <  Vlsius  (llierob.  ii. 
385)  says  there  is  a  |>eeuliar  fig-tree  known  to  the 

Jews  by  the  name  of  lit  w-lh-xhu-tch  (PHIZ?  iH123), 
which  produces  ground,  "  small  unripe  figs  "  ( pig- 
yim)  every  year,  but  only  good  fruit  every  third 
year;  and  that  our  I/)rd  came  to  this  tree  at  a 
time  when  the  ordinary  annual  yrossuli  only  were 
produced !  We  are  ignorant  as  to  what  tree  the 
Benoth-shuach  may  denote,  but  it  is  obvious  that 
the  apparent  unreasonableness  remains  as  it  was. 

As  to  the  tree  which  Whitby  (Comment,  in 
Mark,  1.  c.)  identifies  with  the  one  in  question, 
that  it  was  that  kind  which  Thcophrastus  (Hist. 
Plant,  iv.  2,  §  4)  calls  iti<pvK\av,  "evergreen,"  it 
is  enough  to  observe  that  this  is  no  fig  at  all,  but 
the  Carob  or  Ix>citst  tree  (Ceratmiin  siii'/ua). 

It  appears  to  us,  after  a  long  and  diligent  study 
of  the  whole  question,  that  the  difficulty  is  best 
met  by  looking  it  lull  in  the  fare,  and  by  admitting 
that  the.  words  of  the  evangelist  aie  to  l*»  taken  in 
the  natural  order  in  which  they  stand,  neither 
having  recourse  to  tmjtction,  nor  to  unavailable 
attempts  to  prove  that  eatable  figs  could  have  been 
found  on  the  trees  in  March.  It  is  true  that  occa- 
sionally the  winter  figs  remain  on  the  tree  in  mild 
seasons,  ami  may  be  gathered  the  following  spring, 
but  this  is  not  to  l>e  considered  a  usual  circum- 
stance; and  even  these  figs,  which  ripen  late  in  the 
year,  do  not,  in  the  natural  order  of  things,  con- 
tinue on  the  tree  at  a  time  when  it  is  shooting 
forlh  its  leaves. 

Hut,  after  all,  where  is  the  unreasonabltness  of 
the  whole  transaction?  It  was  stated  al»ve  that 
the  fruit  of  the  fig-tree  appears  before  the  leaves ; 
consequently  if  the  tree  produced  leaves  it  should 
nlso  have  had  some  figs  as  well.  As  to  what  nat- 
ural causes  had  operated  to  effect  so  unusual  a 
hing  as  tor  a  fig-tree  to  have  leaves  in  March,  it  is 


no  leaves  had  as  yet  appeared  with  the  prospect  of 
finding  fruit.  —  then  the  ease  would  be  altered,  and 
the  unreasonableness  and  injustice  real.  The  words 
of  St.  Mark,  therefore,  are  to  be  understood  in  the 
|  sense  which  the  order  of  the  words  naturally  sug- 
gests. The  evangelist  gives  the  reason  why  at 
fruit  was  found  on  the  tree,  namely,  "  because  it 
was  not  the  time  for  fruit;"  we  are  left  to  infei 
the  reason  why  it  ought  to  hare  heul  fruit  if  it  were 
true  to  its  pretensions;  and  it  must  he  raiKinlicrea 
that  this  miracle  had  a  t)pieal  design,  to  show  how 
God  would  deal  with  the  Jews,  who,  professing  like 
this  precocious  fig-tree  "  to  be  first,"  should  be 
"  last  "  in  his  favor,  seeing  that  no  fruit  was  pro- 
duced in  their  lives,  but  only,  as  Wordsworth  wefl 
expresses  it,  "  the  rustling  leaves  of  a  religious 
profession,  the  barren  traditions  of  the  Pharisees, 
the  ostentatious  display  of  the  Law,  and  vain  exu- 
berance of  words  without  the  good  fruit  of  works." 

Since  the  above  was  written  wc  have  referred  to 
Trench's  Notes  on  the  Miracles  (p.  438),  and  find 
that  this  writer's  remarks  are  strongly  corroborative 
of  the  views  expressed  in  this  article.  The  follow- 
ing observation  is  so  pertinent  that  we  cannot 
do  better  than  quote  it  :  "  All  the  explanations 
which  go  to  prove  that,  according  to  the  natural 
order  of  things  in  a  climate  like  that  of  Palestine, 
there  might  have  been,  even  at  this  early  time  cf 
the  year,  tigs  on  that  tree,  either  winter  figs  which 
had  sunned  till  spring,  or  the  early  figs  of  spring 
themselves  —  all  these,  ingenious  as  they  often  are, 
yet  seem  to  me  beside  the  matter.  For,  without 
entering  further  into  the  question  whether  they 
prove  their  jwint  or  not,  they  shatter  upon  that 
oit  yip  %y  naipbs  trvK&v  of  St.  Mark;  from  which 
it  ii  /*/  tin  that  no  such  calculation  of  probabilities 
bronyht  the  lAwd  thither,  but  those  abnormal  leaves 
which  he  hail  a  riyhl  to  count  would  hare  been  ar~ 
comfianitd  with  abnormal  fruit."  See  also  Trench's 
admirable  reference  to  Ez.  xvii.  24.  W.  II. 

•  Ijinge  (Mbehcerk;  ii.  11G)  adopts  the  trajeciicn 
view,  mentioned  in  the  preceding  article.  In  the 
ov  yip  clause,  he  finds  in  effect  a  reason,  not  why 
Jesus  should  not  have  expected  to  find  figs  on  the 
tree  (namely,  liecause  it  was  not  the  time  for  fie? 
to  lie  ripe),  but  just  the  reverse,  i.  e .  why  he  might  be 
expected  to  have  found  them  (since  the  leaves  had 
come)  provided  it  was  not  so  late  in  the  season  that 
they  had  been  gathered.  Mark  states,  therefore, 
essentially  for  the  reader's  information,  that  this 
reason  for  the  disappointment  (ov  yip  $y  tcatpbi 
(tvkuv)  did  not  exist,  and  hence  the  deceitful  tree 
could  justly  serve  as  a  fit  symbol  of  false  professors 
of  the  gospel.  The  season  for  the  harvesting  of 
figs  differs  in  different  lands.  Hence  Mark's  foreign 
readers  (he  only  gives  the  explanation)  would  need 
to  be  informed,  that  it  was  not,  in  this  partic- 
ular instance,  too  early  for  figs  on  the  one  hand 
(as  the  leaves  showed),  and  not  too  late  on  the 
other,  as  the  harvest-time  was  not  past.  For  tin 
possibility  that  a  species  of  the  fig-tree  might  hav* 
leaves,  and  even  fruit,  "in  the  warm,  sheltered  ra 
vines  of  Olivet,"  at  the  time  of  the  Passover  see 
Und  f  Book;  i.  538.  H. 


juimportant  to  inquire;  but  the  stepping  out  of 
Jie  way  with  the  possible  chance  («/  &pa,  si  forte,  j  vines  of  ()1 
»  under  the  circumstances;  "  see  Winer,  dram,  of  Thomson's 
A".  T.  Diction,  p.  4b'.!>,  Masson's  transl. )  of  finding 
•atahle  fruit  on  a  fig-tree  in  kvaf  at  the  end  of 
March,  would  probably  be  repeated  by  any  observ- 
wit  modern  traveller  in  Palestine.  *  The  whole 

question  turns  on  the  pretensions  of  the  tree;  had  j  bility  denotes  either  the  / 
a  not  proclaimed  by  its  foliage  its  >u|>criority  over  Juniperus  ecctlsa,  both  ot 


FIR   (ttTV»3,  Urfith;   C\*VT*3.  berothim 

HpieevBot,  KfSpot,  wtrvij  KVK&pta<Tos,  wtitrn 
obits,  cupressus).    The  Hebrew  term  in  all  prol*- 

ims  hatepensis  or  *.hs 
which  trees  grow  in 


Jthcr  tier-trees,  and  thus  proudlv  exhibited  its  we- 1  Lebanon  and  would  <mpply  excellenl  tinder  for  lbs 
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fs  t>  which  we  learn  in  Scripture  the  berfah 
was  applied;  as,  fur  instance,  for  hoards  or  planks 
for  tlie  Temple  (I  K.  vi.  15);  for  its  two  doors 
{ver.  34);  for  the  ceiling  of  the  greater  house  ("2 
Chr.  iii.  5);  for  ship-boards  (I>..  xxvii.  5);  for 
musical  instruments  (2  Sam.  vi.  5).  The  red  heart- 
wood  of  the  tall  fragrant  juniper  of  I/cbauon  km 
ao  doubt  extensively  used  in  the  building  of  the 
Temple;  and  the  identification  of  bcrdah  or  btrdth 
with  this  tree  receives  additional  confirmation  from 
the  LXX.  words  &pKtv0ot  anil  KtSpot,  "»  juni- 
per." The  deodar,  the  larch,  and  Scotch  fir,  which 
have  been  by  some  writers  identified  with  the  be- 
rdsA,  do  not  exist  in  Syria  or  Palestine.  [Ckoak.] 

W.  II. 

FIRE  (I.  tTS:  rip:  iynit:  2.  ~>SS,  and  also 

"W  :  pis-  Inx  ;  flame  or  light).  The  applications 
of  fire  in  Scripture  may  be  classed  as:  — 

I.  RtU<fnm*.  —  (\.)  That  which  consumed  the 
burnt  sacrifice,  and  the  incense  offering,  beginning 
with  the  sacrifice  of  Noah  (Gen.  viii.  23).  and  con- 
tinued in  the  ever  burning  fire  on  the  altar,  first 
kindled  from  heaven  (Ijev.  vi.  9,  13,  ix.  24),  and 
rekindled  at  the  dedication  of  Solomon's  Temple 
(2  Chr.  vii.  1,  3).  (2.)  The  symbol  of  Jehovah's 
presence,  and  the  instrument  of  his  power,  in  the 
way  either  of  approval  or  of  dest ruction  (Kx.  iii.  2. 
xiv.  19,  xix.  18;  Num.  xi.  1,  3;  .ludg.  xiii.  20; 
1  K.  xviii.  38;  2  K.  i.  10,  12,  ii.  11,  vi.  17;  comp 
Is.  li.  6,  Ixvi.  15,  24;  Joel  ii.  30;  Mai.  iii.  2,  3,  iv. 
1;  Mark  ix.  44;  2  Pet.  iii.  10;  Pev.  xx.  14,  15: 
Reland,  Ant.  .S.;cr.  i.  8,  p.  2'J;  Jennings,  Jewish 
Ant.  ii.  1.  p.  301;  Joseph.  Ant.  iii.  8,  §  6.  viii.  4. 
5  4).  Parallel  with  this  application  of  fire  and 
with  its  symbolical  meaning  is  to  l>e  noted  the  sim- 
ilar use  for  sacrificial  purposes,  and  the  respect  paid 
U>  it,  or  to  the  heavenly  bodies  as  symliols  of  deity, 
which  prevailed  among  so  many  nations  of  antiq- 
uity, ami  of  which  the  traces  arc  not  even  now 
fxtinct:  e.  </.  the  Sabaan  and  Magian  sv*lems  of 
worship,  and  their  alleged  connection  with  Abra- 
ham  (.Spencer,  de  Ley.  lUbr.  ii.  I.  25:  the  occa- 
sional relapse  of  the  Jews  themselves  into  sun-,  or 
its  corrupted  form  of  fire-worship  (Is.  xxvii.  0; 

«imp.  C.esen.  ]SH,  p.  48:);  Dent.  xvii.  3;  Jer. 
viii.  2;  Kz.  viii.  10;  Zeph.  i.  5;  2  K.  xvii.  10,  xxi. 
3.  xxiii.  5,  10.  11,  13;  Jahn,  Arch,  llihl.  c.  ri. 
§§  405,  408)  [Mouk  iiJ  ;  the  worship  or  deification 
of  heavenly  bodies  or  of  fire,  prevailing  to  some 
extent,  as  among  the  Persians,  so  also  even  in 
Kg\pt  (Her.  iii.  1*3 ;  Wilkinson,  A,,.-.  Er:>/U.  i.  328. 
sbridgm.);  the  sacred  tire  of  the  Greeks  and  Po- 
frars  ( l"huc.  i.  21,  ii.  15;  t  ic.  </<•  Lkj.  ii.  8,  12; 
Lir.  xxviii.  12;  Dionys.  ii.  07;  Pint.  Sunn,  0,  i. 
263,  ed.  ILaske);  the  ancient  forms  and  usages  of 
worship,  differing  from  each  other  in  some  impor- 
tant respects,  but  to  some  extent  similar  in  princi- 
ple, of  Mexico  and  Peru  (Preseott,  J/ixu-o,  i.  00, 
54;  Pern,  i.  101);  and  lastly  the  theory  of  the  so- 
ailed  Gucbres  of  Persia,  and  the  Parsees  of  llom- 
bay.  (Kraser,  Ptrsla,  c.  iv.  pp.  141,  102,  101;  Sir 
K.  K.  Porter.  Travels,  ii.  50,  424;  Chardin,  Voy- 
'</fs,  ii.  310,  iv.  258,  viii.  307  A'.;  Niebuhr,  1'.^- 
•.</<■*,  ii.  30,  37;  Maiidclslo,  Trunk,  b.  i.  p.  70; 
.ibbon,  /Hit.  c.  viii.,  i.  335.  ed.  Smith;  I5enj.  of 
:dela,  Early  Trav.  pp.  114,  110;  Burckliardt, 
oyrii,  p.  150.) 

The  perpetual  fire  on  the  altar  was  to  I*  replcu- 
Jihed  with  wood  every  morning  (I>ev .  vi.  12;  comp 
Is.  xxti.  0).  According  to  the  Geinara,  it  w.n 
ttvided  into  3  parts,  one  for  burning  the  victims 


8^3 

one  for  incense,  and  one  for  supply  of  the  other  por- 
tions (Lev.  vi.  15;  Reland,  Antif.  /fib.  i.  4,  8,  y. 
26;  and  ix.  10,  p.  98).  Kire  for  sacred  purposes 
obtained  elsewhere  than  from  the  altar  was  called 
"strange  fire,"  and  for  use  of  such  Nadab  and 
Abihu  were  punished  with  death  by  fire  from  God 
(Lev.  x.  1,  2;  Num.  iii.  4,  xxvi.  61). 

(3.)  In  the  case  of  the  spoil  taken  from  the  Mid- 
ianites,  such  articles  as  could  bear  it  were  purified 
by  fire  as  well  as  in  the  water  appointed  for  the 
purpose  (Num.  xxxi.  23).  The  victims  slain  foi 
sin-offerings  were  afterwards  consumed  by  tire  out- 
side the  camp  (Lev.  iv.  12,  21,  vi.  30,  xvi.  27. 
Heb.  xiii.  11).  The  Nazarite  who  had  completed 
his  vow,  marked  its  completion  by  shaving  his  head 
and  casting  the  hair  into  the  fire  on  the  altar  on 
which  the  peace  offerings  were  being  sacrificed 
(Num.  vi.  18). 

II.  I  hunt  flic.  —  I  Jesides  for  cooking  purposes,  fire 
is  often  required  in  Palestine  for  warmth  (Jer. 
xxxvi.  22:  Mark  xiv.  54;  John  xviii.  18;  Harmer, 
Obs.  i.  125;  liaumer,  p.  70).  For  this  purpose  a 
hearth  with  a  chimney  is  sometimes  constructed, 
on  which  either  lighted  wood  or  pans  of  charcoal 
are  placed  (Harmer,  i.  405).  In  Persia  a  hole 
made  in  the  floor  is  sometimes  filled  with  charcoal, 
on  which  a  sort  of  table  is  set  covered  with  a  car- 
pet: and  the  company  placing  their  feet  under  the 
carjiet  draw  it  over  themselves  (( Mearius,  Travels, 
p.  2.»4;  Chardin,  Yoyaytt,  viii.  l!)0).  Kooms  in 
Egypt  arc  warmed,  when  necessary,  with  pans  of 
charcoal,  as  there  are  no  fire-places  except  in  the 
kitchens  (Lane,  Mod.  Er/y/>t.  i.  41;  Eiujlisliw.  in 
Eg;tj>t,  ii.  11).    [Coai.,  Amor,  ed.] 

On  the  Sabbath  the  law  forbade  any  fire  to  lie 
kindled  even  for  cooking  (Kx.  xxxv.  3;  Num.  xv. 
3:2).  To  this  general  prohibition  the  .lews  added 
various  refinements,  e.  g.  that  on  the  eve  of  the 
Sabbath  no  one  might  read  with  a  light,  though 
passages  to  lie  read  on  the  Sabbath  by  children  in 
sch(x)ls  might  1*  looked  out  by  the  teacher.  If  a 
Gentile  lighted  a  lamp,  a  Jew  might  use  it,  but  not 
if  it  hail  been  lighted  for  the  use  of  the  Jew.  If 
a  festival  day  fell  on  the  Sabbath  eve  no  cooking 
was  to  l>e  done  (Mishn.  Shnhb.  i.  3,  xvi.  8,  vol.  ii. 
4,  50,  .!/<**/  Katon,  ii.  vol.  ii.  287,  Surenhiu.). 

III.  The  dryness  of  the  land  in  the  hot  Mason 
in  Syria  of  course  increases  liability  to  accident 
from  fire.  The  I  .aw  therefore  ordered  that  anyone 
kindling  a  fire  which  caused  damage  to  com  in  a 
field  should  make  restitution  (Kx.  xxii.  0;  comp. 
.ludg.  xv.  4,  5;  2  Sam.  xiv.  30;  Mishn.  Maccvth, 

vi.  5,  G,  vol.  iv.  p.  48,  Surenhus.  ;  lJurckhardt, 
Syri  t,  pp.  400,  022). 

IV.  Punishment  of  death  by  fire  was  awarded 
by  the  Ij»w  only  in  the  cases  of  incest  with  a 
mother-in-law  ind  of  unchastity  on  the  part  of  a 
daughter  of  a  priest  (Lev.  xx.  14,  xxi.  9).  In  the 
former  case  both  the  parties,  in  the  latter  the 
woman  only,  was  to  suffer.  This  sentence  appears 
to  have  been  a  relaxation  of  the  original  practice  in 
such  cases  (Gen.  xxxviii.  24).  Among  other  nations, 
burning  ap|»ears  to  have  been  no  uncommon  mode, 
if  not  of  judicial  punishment,  at  least  of  vengeance 
upon  i.iptives;  and  in  a  modified  form  was  not 
unknown  in  war  among  the  Jews  themselves  (2 
Sam.  xii.  31 :  J*r.  xxix.  22;  Dim.  iii.  20,  21).  In 
certain  ca«es  tne  lxxlies  of  executed  criminals  and 
of  infamous  |*erson8  were  subsequently  burnt  (.Josh. 

vii.  25;  2  K.  xxiii.  10). 

The  Je«»s  were  expressly  ordered  to  destroy  tht 
W.  ds  of  the  heathen  nations,  and  especially  any  cm 
Jo'  their  own  relapsed  into  idolatry  (Ex.  xuii  20 
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2  K.  x.  20;  Dent,  vii.  5,  xii.  3,  xiii.  1G).  In  some 
eases,  the  cities,  and  in  the  case  of  Hazor,  the 
chariot*  also,  were,  by  God's  order,  consumed  with 
Are  (Joab.  vi.  24,  viii.  28,  xi.  6,  9,  13).  One  of 
the  expedients  of  war  in  sieges  was  to  set  fire  to 
the  gate  of  the  besieged  place  (Judg.  ix.  49,  52). 

[SlECKS.] 

V.  Incense  was  sometimes  burnt  in  honor  of  the 
dead,  especially  royal  personages,  as  is  mentioned 
specially  hi  the  cases  of  Asa  and  Zedekiah,  and 
negatively  in  that  of  Jehoram  (2  (  hr.  xvi.  14,  xxi. 
15);  Jer.  xxxiv.  5). 

VI.  The  use  of  fire  in  metallurgy  was  well  known 
to  the  Hebrews  at  the  time  of  the  Fxodus  (Fx. 
xxxii.  24,  xxxv.  32,  xxxvii.  2.  6,  17,  xxxviii.  2,  8: 
Num.  xvi.  38,  39).  [Haniuch.ut.J 

VII.  Fire  or  flame  is  used  in  a  metaphorical 
sense  to  express  ojtcited  feeling  and  divine  inspira- 
tion, and  also  to  describe  tcni]x>ral  calamities  and 
future  punishments  (I's.  Ixvi.  12;  .Icr.  xx.  9;  Joel 
ii.  30;  Mai.  iii.  2;  Matt.  xxv.  41;  Mark  ix.  43: 
llev.  xx.  15).  II.  \V.  1'. 

FIRE-PAN  (nnria  :  irvptiov,  dvtuariipi- 
ov-  iijnium  rere/Uaculum,  thttribtdtim),  one  of  the 
vessels  of  the  Temple  service  (Fx.  xxvii.  3,  xxxviii. 
3;  2  K.  xxv.  15;  Jer.  Iii.  19).  The  same  word  is 
elsewhere  rendered  "snufMiah"  (Fx.  xxv.  3N. 
xxxvii.  23;  Num.  iv.  9:  iwapvari)p'  emunctm  ium) 
and  "censer"  (I^ev.  x.  1,  xvi.  12;  Num.  xvi.  G  11'.). 
There  appear,  therefore,  to  have  been  two  articles 
so  called;  one,  like  a  chafing-dish,  to  carry  li^o 
coals  for  the  purpose  of  burning  incense:  another, 
like  a  snuffer-dish,  to  be  used  in  trimming  the 
lamps,  in  order  to  carry  the  snuffers  and  convey 
away  the  snuff.  W.  L  ft 

FIRKIN.  [Mkasckks.] 

FIRMAMENT.  This  term  was  introduced 
into  our  language  from  the  Vulgate,  which  give?. 
JirmmmnUtm  as  the  equivalent  of  the  artptwixa  of 

the  LXX.  and  the  rakia  (3?^)  of  the  Hebrew 
text  (Gen.  i.  G).  The  Hebrew  term  first  demands 
notice.  It  is  generally  regarded  as  expressive  of 
simple  cT/i  tns!<>n,  and  is  so  rendered  in  the  margin 
of  the  A.  V.  (/.  c. );  but  the  true  idea  of  the  word 
is  a  complex  one,  taking  in  the  male  by  which  the 
expansion  is  effected,  and  consequently  implying 
the  nature  of  the  material  expanded.  The  verb 
rata  means  to  expand  by  beating,  whether  by  the 
hand,  the  foot,  or  any  instrument.  It  is  especially 
tsed,  however,  of  beating  out  metals  into  thin 
plates  (Fx.  xxxix.  3;  Num.  xvi.  39),  and  hence  the 

substantive  E*37j9"l  ^- " broad  plates"  of  metal 
(Num.  xvi.  38).  It  is  thus  applied  to  the  flattened 
surface  of  the  solid  earth  (Is.  xlii.  5,  xliv.  24;  I's. 
exxxvi.  G),  and  it  is  in  this  sense  that  the  term  is 
applied  to  the  heaven  in  Job  xxxvii.  J 8 — "Hast 
thou  spread  (rather  hammered)  out  the  sky  which 
is  strong,  and  as  a  molten  looking-glass —  the 
mirrors  to  which  he  refers  l>eing  made  of  metal. 
The  sense  of  solidity,  therefore,  is  combined  with 
the  ideas  o(  cTp  itmiim  and  tenuity  in  the  term  rrtkit. 
Saalschiitz  (Arena-id.  ii.  G7)  conceives  that  the  idea 
•)f  solidity  is  inconsistent  with  (Jen.  ii.  6,  which 
inplies,  acconling  to  him,  the  passage  of  the  mist 
through  the  rakia ;  he  therefore  gives  it  the  sense 
of  pure  exjxwfion —  it  is  the  large  and  lofty  room 
in  which  the  winds,  Ac,  have  their  abode.  Hut  it 
thould  lie  observed  that  (Jen.  ii.  G  implies  the  very 
severse.  If  the  mist  had  penetrated  the  rakia  it 
ould  have  descended  in  the  form  of  rain ;  the  mist, 


however,  was  formed  under  the  mki',  and  n-wemlJe* 
a  heavy  dew  —  a  mode  of  fructifvins  the  enrtl 
which,  from  its  regularity  and  quietude,  was  mon 
appropriate  to  a  state  of  innocence  than  rain,  tht 
occasional  violence  of  which  associated  it  with  the 
idea  of  divine  vengeance.  Hut  the  same  idea  of 
solidity  runs  through  all  the  references  to  the  rutin. 
In  Fx.  xxiv.  10,  it  is  represented  as  a  solid  nV.r  - 
"a  paved  work  of  a  sapphire  stone;"  nor  is  thf 

image  much  weakened  if  we  regard  the  word  HZZb 

as  applying  to  the  transparency  of  the  stone  rathet 
than  to  the  jmviny  as  in  the  A.  V.,  either  sense 
being  admissible.  So  again,  in  Fz.  i.  22-2»>,  the 
"firmament"  is  the  floor  on  which  the  throne  of 
the  Most  High  is  placed.  That  the  takia  should 
be  transparent,  as  implied  in  the  comparisons  with 
the  sapphire  (Fx.  /.  c.)  and  with  crystal  (Fz.  /.  c. ; 
eomp.  Hev.  iv.  G),  is  by  no  means  inconsistent  with 
its  solidity.  Further,  the  office  of  the  rakia  in  the 
economy  of  the  world  demanded  strength  and  sub- 
stance. It  was  to  serve  as  a  division  between  tl>e 
waters  above  and  the  waters  l>elow  (Gen.  i.  7).  In 
order  to  enter  into  this  description  we  must  carry 
our  ideas  back  to  the  time  when  the  earth  was  a 
chaotic  mass,  overspread  with  water,  in  which  the 
material  elements  of  the  heavens  were  intermingled. 
The  first  step,  therefore,  in  the  work  of  orderly 
arrangement  was  to  separate  the  elements  of  heaven 
and  earth,  and  to  fix  a  floor  of  partition  between 
the  waters  of  the  heaven  and  the  waters  of  the 
earth;  and  accordingly  the  rakia  was  created  to 
support  the  upper  reservoir  (I's.  cxlviii.  4;  conip. 
I's.  civ.  3,  where  Jehovah  is  represented  as  "build- 
ing his  chaml>ers  of  water,"  not  simply  "  in  water," 

as  the  A.  V.;  the  prep.  2  signifying  the  material 

out  of  which  the  l*ams  and  joists  were  made), 
itself  being  supported  at  the  ol-jc  or  rim  of  the 
earth's  disk  by  the  mountains  (2  Sam.  xxii.  8:  Job 
xxvi.  11).  In  keeping  with  this  view  the  rakia 
was  provided  with  "windows"  ((Jen.  vii.  11;  Is. 
xxiv.  18;  Mai.  iii.  10)  and  "doors"  (I's.  lxxviii. 
23),  through  which  the  rain  and  the  snow  might 
descend.  A  secondary  purpose  which  the  rakia 
served  was  to  sup|>ort  the  heavenly  todies,  sun, 
moon,  and  stars  ((Jen.  i.  14),  in  which  they  were 
fixed  as  nails,  and  from  which,  consequently,  they 
might  l>e  said  to  drop  off  (Is.  xiv.  12,  xxxiv.  4*; 
Malt.  xxiv.  29).  In  all  these  particulars  we  rec- 
ognize the  same  view  as  was  entertained  by  thf 
Greeks  a«id,  to  a  certain  extent,  by  the  Latin*. 
Thc  former  applied  to  the  heaven  such  epithets 
"brazen"  (xd\K*ov,  Ik  xvli.  425;  woAi>xaA«o»\ 
//.v.  504)  and  "iron"  (oMotov,  (M.  xv.  328, 
xvii.  5G5) —epithets  also  used  in  the  Scriptures 
(lev.  xxvi.  19)  — and  that  this  was  not  merely 
poetical  embellishment  ap|»ears  from  the  views  pro- 
mulgated by  their  philosophers,  Empcdocles  (llu- 
tarch,  Plac.  Phil.  ii.  11)  and  Artemidonis  (Scnee. 
Qtiirtt.  vii.  13).  The  same  idea  is  expressed  in  the 
ctrh  ajfira  tidtra  of  the  Latins  (1'Iin.  ii.  39,  xviii. 
57).  If  it  1*  objected  to  the  Mosaic  account  the- 
the  view  embodied  in  the  word  rakia  does  n<-« 
harmonize  with  strict  philosophical  truth,  th« 
answer  to  such  an  objection  is,  that  the  writer 
describes  things  as  they  appear  rather  than  as  they 
are.  lint  in  truth  the  same  absence  of  philosophic 
truth  may  be  traced  throughout  all  tl*e  terms  ap 
plied  to  tins  subject,  and  the  objection  is  levelled 
rather  against  the  principles  of  language  than  any- 
thing else.  Fxamine  the  Ij»tin  ca-htm  (koIKoi 
'  the  "  hollow  place  "  or  cave  scooued  Dut  of  nil 
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4a  p.  our  own  "  heaven,"  1.  e.  what  is  htarttl  vp  ; } 
ihe  Greek  oi>pav6s,  similarly  significant  jf  height 
(l'ott.  A'/ywi.  Forsch.  i.  123);  or  the  German  ; 
"hirainel,"  frora  In inula,  to  cover  —  the  "roof" 
which  constitutes  the  "  hcim  "  or  abode  of  man: 
in  each  there  is  a  large  aiuount  of  philosophical  1 
eiror.  ('orrecriv  speaking,  of  course,  the  atmosphere 
is  the  true  rakia  by  which  the  clouds  are  supported, 
and  undefined  space  is  the  abode  of  the  celestial 
bodies.  There  certainly  appears  an  inconsistency 
in  treating  the  ytki  1  as  the  support  l>oth  of  the 
clouds  and  of  the  stars,  for  it  could  not  have  escaped 
observation  that  the  clouds  were  below  the  stirs: 
but  perhaps  this  may  be  referred  to  the  same  feeling 
which  is  expressed  in  the  aduni  ruit  of  the  Latins, 
•the  downfall  of  the  rnkii  in  stormy  weather. 
Although  the  rakia  and  tlie  slvwuvjim  ("  heavens  "J 
ire  treated  as  identical  in  Gen.  i.  8,  yet  it  was 
more  correct  to  recognize  a  distinction  between 
them,  as  implied  in  the  expression  "  firmament  of 
the  heavens"  (den.  i.  14),  the  former  being  the 
upheaving  power  and  the  latter  the  upheaved  body 
—  the  former  the  line  of  demarcation  l>etween 
heaven  and  eartli,  the  latter  the  strata  or  stories 
.nto  which  the  heaven  was  divided.       W.  L.  H. 

•  We  must  distinguish  the  merely  ideal  and 
poetical  imagery  in  later  writings  (l's.  civ.  3;  2 
Sam.  xxii.  8;  Job  xxvi.  11,  xxxvii.  18),  and  in 
•ymlHilic  vision  (llz.  i.  22-20),  from  the  purely 
descriptive,  though  manifestly  phenomenal,  repre- 
lentatiori  in  Genesis.  In  the  latter,  it  is  also  neccs- 
tary  to  distinguish  between  the  phenomena  de- 
icribed,  and  the  process  which  we  may  presuppose 
u  being  anterior  to  and  the  cause  of  them,  but  of 
which  the  sacred  writer  makes  no  account."  More- 
over, we  should  not  overlook  the  writer's  purpose, 
to  giro,  in  a  few  hma  1  and  powerful  strokes,  the 
great  outlines  of  creation;  shadowing;  forth  its  deep 
mysteries  in  a  series  of  grand  and  impressive  rep- 
resentations, on  a  scale  of  magnificence  which  is 
without  a  parallel.  In  the  tone  of  description  suited 
to  such  a  purpose,  minute  s|xv  illation  is  out  of 
place.  All  is  vast,  and  general.  Ut  any thing  l»e 
added  in  the  way  of  minute  distinction,  or  of  ex- 
planation and  conciliation,  and  the  whole  style  of 
wnceptiou  is  changed. 

One  stage  among  these  mysterious  pr«resses  was 
the  separation  of  the  waters  enveloping  the  earth 
into  waters  above  and  waters  below.  The  phenom- 
enon to  l>e  described —  not  explained  but  simply 
described  as  a  phenomenon  —  is  the  unfailing  sup- 
ply of  the  former,  poured  down  from  time  to  time 
for  ages  without  stim,  and  never  exhausted.  It 
accords  with  the  whole  tone  of  this  remarkable  and 
unique  document,  to  describe  this  phenomenou  as 
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»  separation  of  waters  by  a  firmament  (more  prop 
erly,  escpan$eb)  interposed  between  the  waters  be- 
low and  the  waters  above,  dividing  the  one  from 
the  other.  If  in  this  same  expanse  the  heavenly 
bodies  are  set,  it  is  what  we  should  expect  in  a 
style  of  representation  which  excludes  minute  cir- 
cumstantial detail.  This  is  a  trait,  moreover,  that 
is  true  to  nature,  as  it  appears  in  an  oriental  sky; 
where  the  stars  at  night  seem  to  be  set  in  the  sarin 
expanse  in  which  the  clouds  also  are  seen,  and  far 
Iteyond  is  the  blue  vault  that  bounds  its  The 
description,  therefore,  is  phenomenally  true;  nor 
can  science  urge  anything  against  it,  since  the 
stars,  though  not  in  the  same  limit  of  space,  are 
Bet  in  the  same  expanse. 

It  may  1*  said  to  be  now  well  established,  thai 
the  phenomena  of  creation,  as  descril>ed  here,  in  its 
successive  stages,  accord  with  its  deepest  mysteries, 
as  science  is  gradually  unfolding  them.   T.  J.  (J. 

FIRST-BORN  ("1125,  *pwr6roKof.  pri 

mo'/t  iii'tiis  ;  from  *"'5?»  tarl,J  H/>e,  Geaen.  p.  20G), 
applied  equally  both  to  animals  and  human  beings. 
That  some  rights  of  primogeniture  existed  in  very 
early  times  is  plain,  but  it  is  not  so  clear  in  what 
they  consisted.  They  have  been  classed  as,  (a) 
authority  over  the  rest  of  the  family;  (/>)  priest- 
hood; (c)  a  double  jiortion  of  the  inheritance.  The 
birthright  of  Lsau  and  of  Keul<cn,  set  aside  by 
authority  or  forfeited  by  misconduct,  prove  a  gen 
eral  privilege  as  well  as  quasi-sacredi.ess  of  pri  mo- 
gen  i  lure  (Gen.  xxv.  2  5,  31,  34,  xJix.  3;  1  Chr.  v. 
1 ;  Heb.  xii.  10).  and  a  precedence  which  obviously 
existed,  and  is  alluded  to  in  various  passages  (as 
l's.  lxxxix.  27;  .lob  xviii.  13;  Horn.  viii.  2  );  Col.  i. 
i.">:  Heb.  xii.  23)  [Uii:tiu:k.h r] ;  but  the  story 
of  l'.sau*s  rejection  tends  to  show  the  supreme  and 
sacred  authority  of  the  jKirent  irrevocable  Men  by 
himself,  rather  than  inherent  right  existing  in  the 
eldest  son,  which  was  evidently  not  inalienable  (Gen. 
xxvii.  2:»,  31.  30;  Grotius,  Cahnet,  Patrick,  Kiiobd, 
on  (ien.  xxv.). 

I'nder  the  law,  in  memory  of  the  Kxodus,  the 
eldest  son  was  regarded  as  devoted  to  <  ..hI,  and  was 
in  every  case  to  Ite  redeemed  by  an  otlering  tiot 
exceeding  5  shekels,  within  one  month  from  birth 
If  be  died  U-fore  the  expiration  of  30  days,  the 
.lewish  doctors  held  the  father  excused,  but  liable 
to  the  payment  if  he  outlived  that  time  (lux.  xiii. 
12  15,  xxii.  2  1;  Num.  viii.  17,  xviii.  15,  10;  Lev. 
xxvii.  0;  Lightfoot,  I  far.  Ihbr.  on  Luke  ii.  22; 
I'hilo.  fit  Pr.  Swl.  i.,  ii.  233,  Mangey).  This 
devotion  of  the  first-born  was  believed  to  indicate  a 
prie-thood  Ittlonging  to  the  eldest  sons  of  families, 
which  l>eing  set  aside  in  the  case  of  Keuben,  was 


•  •  This  remark  ii  applicable  to  many  poinU  lu  the 
account  of  the  elation,  ant  among  ottiera  to  the 
flrmament  (expanse)  ami  to  tho  appearance  in  it  of 
the  hcaveuly  holies  on  tho  fourth  day.       T.  J.  C. 

*  •  Tlie  etymological  argument,  in  the  preceding 
article,  only  proves  that  the  sense  of  aimple  expansion , 
LS  in  all  such  cases,  originate.!  in  an  act  observable 
by  the  senses.  T.ie  irrelevance  of  some  references  (as. 
for  example,  Kx.  xxiv.  lu  ;  Is.  xiv.  12.  xxxir.  4)  seems 
too  obvious  to  require  correction.  <Jen.  ii.  0  (in  a 
b'jeument  completing  the  account  of  creation,  but 
»  holly  dilTervut  in  stylo  from  ch.  i.  1-ii.  3)  describes 
he  ordinary  process  in  the  formation  of  clouds  and 
sLt  descent  of  rain  ;  the  ascont  of  vapors  (mist)  being 

,  by  the  Hebrew  imperfect  tense,  as  an  act  con-  j 
,  ami  repent*;.  I  from  time  to  time,  and  tho  descent 
V  rain  by  the  perfect,  as  a  single  act  completed  at! 
mtx  X.J  C  i 


c  •  "  An  oriental  sky,"  says  Prof.  Ilackett  (J 
tions  of  Ser>ptuT<,  p.  31,  8th  ed.)  "  has  another  peeuU- 
arity,  which  adds  very  much  to  its  impressive  appear- 
ance. With  us  the  stars  seem  to  adhere  to  the  Cico  of 
the  heavens  ;  they  form  the  most  distant  objects  within 
the  ranjn  of  vision  ;  they  upjxMir  to  be  set  In  a  ground- 
work of  thick  darkness,  t»eyond  which  th«  eye  does 
not  penetrate.  .  .  .  Hut  in  Eastern  climes  tho  stars 
seem  to  hang,  like  burning  lamps,  midway  between 
heaven  and  earth  ;  the  pure  atmosphere  enables  us  tc 
«oe  a  deep  expanse  of  blue  other  lying  far  beyond 
them.  The  hemisphere  aU>ve  us  glows  and  sparkles 
with  innumerable  Urea,  that  appear  as  if  kept  burning 
in  their  position  by  an  immediate  act  of  the  Omnipo- 
tent, instead  of  resting  on  a  frame-wcrk  which  sub 
serves  the  i-usion  of  seeming  to  give  to  them  tttett 
support  '  T  J.  0 
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transferred  to  the  tribe  of  Levi.  This  priesthood 
m  said  to  have  Luted  till  the  completion  of  the 
Tabernacle  (.Jahn,  Arch.  BiU.  x.  §  1*10,  387 ;  Patrick, 
Sclden,  de  Syn.  c.  16;  Mishn.  Ztbachim,  xiv.  4, 
vol.  v.  p.  OS;  conip.  Ex.  xxiv.  5). 

'Hie  ceremony  of  redemption  of  the  first-born  is 
described  by  Calmet  from  \jco  of  Modena  (Calm. 
on  Xum.  xviii.).  The  eldest  son  received  a  double 
portion  of  the  father's  inheritance  (Iteut.  xxi.  17), 
but  not  of  the  mother's  (Mishn.  BtcvrotJi,  viii.  9). 
If  the  father  had  married  two  wives,  of  whom  he 
preferred  one  to  the  other,  he  was  forbidden  to  give 
precedence  to  the  son  of  the  one,  if  the  child  of  the 
othei  were  the  first-born  (Deut.  xxi.  15,  10).  In 
the  case  of  levirate  marriage,  the  son  of  the  next 
brother  succeeded  to  his  uncle's  vacant  inheritance 
(Deut.  xxv.  5,  0 ).  Under  the  monaichy,  the  eldest 
■on  usually,  but  not  always,  as  appears  bi  the  case 
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On  the  morrow  after  the  Passover  Sabbath,  i  «.  M 
the  16th  of  Nisan,  a  sheaf  of  new  com  was  to  b« 
brought  to  the  priest,  and  waved  before  the  altar 
in  acknowledgment  of  the  gift  of  fruitfulnew  (\jer 
xxiii.  5,  5,  10,  12,  ii.  12).  Josephus  tells  in  that 
the  sheaf  was  of  barley,  and  tliat  until  tldi  cere 
mony  had  been  performed,  no  harvest  work  was  to 
be  begun  (Joseph.  Ant.  iii.  10,  §  0).  (3.)  At  the 
expiration  of  seven  weeks  from  this  time,  i".  e.  at 
the  Feast  of  Pentecost,  an  oblation  was  to  l«  made 
of  two  loaves  of  leavened  bread  made  from  the  new 
flour,  which  were  to  l«  waved  in  like  manner  w*h 
the  Passover  sheaf  (Kx.  xxxiv.  22;  Lev.  xxiii.  IS, 
17;  Num.  xxviii.  26).  (4.)  The  Feast  of  Ingath- 
ering, i.  t.  the  Feast  of  Taliernactes  in  the  7th 
month,  was  itself  an  acknowledgment  of  the  fniiti 
of  the  harvest  {Yjl.  xxiii.  16,  xxxiv.  22;  Lev.  xxiii. 
39).  These  four  sorts  of  offerings  were  national, 
of  Solomon,  succeeded  his  father  in  the  kingdom  j  llesides  them,  the  two  following  were  of  an  indi- 
(l  K.  i  30,  ii.  22). 

The  xi.ale  first-born  of  animals  (EOT?  "^r? 
StavoTyov  p^hrpav'  <puxl  njitrit  vulvam)  was  also 
devoted  to  (iod  (Ms.  xiii.  2,  12,  13,  xxii.  29,  xxxiv. 
19,  20;  Philo,  /.  c.  and  QuU  rtrum  div.  fiatret,  24, 
i.  489,  Mang.).  Unclean  animals  were  to  be  re- 
deemed with  the  addition  of  one  filth  of  the  value, 
or  else  put  to  death;  or  if  not  redeemed,  to  1«  sold, 
and  the  price  given  to  the  priests  (I^v.  xxvii.  13, 
27,  28).  The  first-tiorn  of  an  ass  was  to  be  redeemed 
with  a  lamb,  or,  if  not  redeemed,  put  to  death  (Ex. 
xiii.  13,  xxxiv.  20;  Num.  xviii.  15).  Of  cattle, 
goats,  or  sheep,  the  first-born  from  eight  days  to 
twelve  months  old  were  not  to  lie  used,  but  offered 
in  sacrifice.  After  the  burning  of  the  fat,  the 
remainder  was  appropriated  to  the  priests  (Ex. 
xxii.  30;  Num.  xviii.  17,  18;  Deut.  xv.  19,  20; 
Neb.  x.  36).  If  there  were  any  blemish,  the  animal 
was  not  to  be  sacrificed,  but  eaten  at  home  (Deut. 
xv.  21,  22,  and  xii.  5-7,  xiv.  23).  Various  refine- 
ments on  the  subject  of  blemishes  are  to  I*  found 
in  Mishn.  Ii<«>r»tl<.  (See  Mai.  i.  8.  Hy  "  first- 
lings," 1  N  ut .  xiv.  23,  compared  with  Num.  xviii. 
17,  are  meant  tithe  animals:  see  Keland,  Antiq.  ui. 
10,  p.  327 ;  .lahn,  Arch.  BM.  §  387.)    II.  W.  P. 

•FIRST-BORN,  DEATH   OF  THE. 

[PhAt  l  KS,  10. J 

FIRST-FRUITS.     (1.)    i"Vr'SH,  from 

*AaX-e,  Gescn.  pp.  1249,  1252;  sometimes 

tPJfB*  iTBTHn.    (2.)  £"7)32  in  pi.  only,  or 

3^32,  Gescn.  p.  200:  usually  TpwToytvrftfMTa, 
ixapxal  tu>¥  irpwroytytrrifidTuv  (Ex.  xxiii.  19): 
nrimitue ,  j 'rugum  initia,primitiva.  (3.)  nWP, 
Gewn.  p.  1276:  iapaiptfrn,  airapxh'  primitite. 

Mcside*  the  iir*t-l>orn  of  man  and  of  I«ast,  the 
Ijiw  required  that  offerings  of  first-fruits  of  produce 
would  lie  made  publicly  by  the  nation  at  each  of 
Ibc  three  great  yearly  festivals,  and  also  by  indi- 
viduals without  limitation  of  time.  No  ordinance 
ippears  to  have  been  more  distinctly  recognized 
tuan  t'n'v,  so  that  the  use  of  the  term  in  the  way 
jf  illustration  carried  with  it  a  full  significance  even 
h  N.  T.  time*  (I'rov.  iii.  9;  Tob.  i.  6;  1  Mace.  iii. 
49;  Koni.  viii.  21,  xi.  16;  Jam.  i.  18;  Kev.  xiv. 
\).  (1)  The  I-aw  ordered  in  general,  that  the  first 
af  nil  rifrt  fruiLs  and  of  liquors,  or,  as  it  is  twice 
nrprcssed,  the  first  of  first-fruits,  should  be  offered 
A  God's  house  (Ex.  xxii.  29,  xxiii.  19,  xxxiv.  26; 
Phiin,  de  Monnrchia,  ii.  3  (ii  224.  Mang.)).  (2.) 


vidual  kind,  but  the  Lwt  was  made  by  custom  to 
assume  also  a  national  character.  (5.)  A  cake  of 
the  first  dough  that  was  baked  was  to  lie  ottered  as 
a  heave-offering  (Num.  xv.  19,  21).  (6.)  The  first- 
fruits  of  the  land  were  to  be  brought  in  a  l>asket  to 
the  holy  place  of  God's  choice,  and  there  presented 
to  the  priest,  who  was  to  set  the  basket  down  l«efore 
the  altar.  The  offerer  was  then,  in  words  of  which 
the  outline,  if  not  the  whole  form  was  prescribed, 
to  recite  the  story  of  Jacob's  descent  into  Egypt, 
and  the  deliverance  therefrom  of  his  posterity ;  and 
to  acknowledge  the  blessings  with  which  God  had 
visited  him  (Dcut.  xxvi.  2-11). 

The  offerings,  both  public  and  private,  resolve 
themselves  into  two  classes:  (<i.)  lYoduce  in  gen- 
eral, in  the  Mishna  Cs^33,  Biccurim,  first-fruits, 
primitivi  fructus,  -wpwroyfyrfuxttra,  raw  produce. 

(6.)  n^C^jn,  Ttrumoth,  offerings,  primitict, 
ixapxdi  prepared  produce  (Gesen.  p.  1276;  Au- 
gustine, Qiurtt.  in  I/rpt.  iv.  32,  vol.  iii.  p.  732; 
Spencer,  de  Leg.  lltbr.  iii.  9,  p.  713;  Keland, 
Antiq.  iii.  7;  Philo,  dt  Prttm.  Sacerd.  1  (ii.  233, 
Mang.);  dt  Sacrijic.  Abtl.  et  Cain,  21  (i.  177,  M.)V 
(a. )  Of  the  public  offerings  of  first-fruits,  the  I.aw 
defined  no  place  from  which  the  Passover  sheaf 
should  be  chosen,  but  the  Jewish  custom,  so  far  as 
it  is  represented  by  the  Mishna,  prescribed  that 
the  wave-sheaf  or  sheaves  should  be  taken  from 
the  neighborhood  of  Jerusalem  ( Ttrumoth,  x.  2). 
Deputies  from  the  Sanhedrim  went  out  on  the  eve 
of  the  festival,  and  tied  the  growing  stalks  in 
bunches.  In  the  evening  of  the  festival  day  the 
sheaf  was  cut  with  all  possible  publicity,  and  car- 
ried to  the  Temple.  It  was  there  threshed,  and  an 
omer  of  grain,  after  l>eing  winnowed,  was  bruised 
and  roasted :  after  it  had  been  mixed  w  ith  oil  and 
frankincense  laid  upon  it,  the  priest  waved  the  of- 
fering in  all  directions.  A  handful  was  thrown  on 
the  altar-fire,  and  the  rest  l*longed  to  the  priests, 
to  be  eaten  by  those  w  ho  were  free  from  ceremonial 
defilement.  After  this  the  harvest  might  be  car- 
ried on.  After  the  destruction  of  the  Temple  all 
this  was  discontinued,  on  the  principle,  as  it  seems, 
that  the  House  of  God  was  exclusively  the  place 
for  oblation  (I>ev.  ii.  14,  x.  II,  xxiii.  13;  Num. 
xviii.  11;  Mishn.  Tmtm.  v.  6,  x.  4,  5;  SliekaHm 
viii.  8 ;  Joseph.  Ant.  iii.  10,  §  5 ;  Philo,  dt  /V  <m» 
Sacerd.  1  (ii.  233,  Mang.);  Keland,  Antiq.  iii.  7 
3,  iv.  3,  8). 

The  offering  made  at  the  feast  of  tl  e  rent 
was  a  thanksgiving  for  the  concJusioii  of 
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Harvest.  It  consisted  of  two  loaves  (according  to 
Tosephus,  one  loaf )  sf  new  flour  baked  with  leaven, 
which  were  waved  by  the  priest  as  at  the  Passover. 
The  size  of  the  loaves  U  fixed  by  the  Mishna  at 
•even  palms  long  and  four  wide,  with  horns  of  four 
fingers  length.  No  private  ottering*  of  first-fruits 
were  allowed  before  this  public  oblation  of  the  two 
loaves  (I>ev.  xxiii.  15,  20;  Mishn.  Ttrum.  x.  G,  xi. 
4;  Joseph.  Ant.  iii.  10,  §  G;  1  (eland,  Ami/,  iv.  4, 
5).  The  private  oblations  of  first-fruits  may  l>e 
classed  in  the  same  manner  as  the  public.  Die 
directions  of  the  Law  respecting  them  Have  l>ceu 
stated  generally  aliove.  To  these  the  Jews  added 
>r  dcdiu-cd  the  following.  Seven  sorts  of  produce 
were  considered  liable  to  obl:\tion,  namely,  whe.it, 
barley,  grapes,  figs,  pomegr.uiates.  olives,  and  dates 
(Gesen.  p.  211);  Iteut.  viii.  8;  Mishn.  Hircurim,  i. 
li;  Hasselquist,  TmttU,  p.  41").  hut  the  Law  ap- 
pears to  have  contemplated  produce  of  all  sorts, 
and  to  have  been  so  understood  by  Xehemiah 
(L)cut.  xxvi.  2;  Neh.  x.  3.'),  37).  The  iwrtions  in- 
tended to  be  offered  were  decided  by  inspection,  and 
tlie  selected  fruits  were  fastened  to  the  stem  by  a 
band  of  rushes  (Die.  iii.  1).  A  proprietor  might, 
if  he  thought  fit,  devote  the  whole  of  his  produce 
as  first-fruits  {ibyl.  ii.  4).  Hut  though  the  Law 
laid  down  no  rule  as  to  quantity,  the  minimum 
fixed  by  custom  was  one  sixtieth  (Keland,  Aulu/. 
iii.  8,  4).  No  offerings  were  to  be  made  before 
Pentecost,  nor  after  tlie  feast  of  the  Medication,  on 
the  2oth  of  Ckleu  (Ex.  xxiii.  10;  I>ev.  xxiii.  1G, 
17;  hie.  i.  3,  G).  The  practice  was  for  companies 
of  24  persons  to  assemble  in  the  evening  at  a  cen- 
tral station,  and  pass  the  night  in  the  o|»en  air.  In 
the  morning  they  were  summoned  by  the  leader  of 
the  feast  with  the  words,  Ix>t  us  arise  and  go  up 
to  Mount  /ion,  the  I  lou.se  of  the  I>ord  our  (»od." 
On  the  road  to  Jerusalem  they  recited  jiortions  of 
Psalms  exxii.  and  cl.  Each  party  was  preceded  by 
a  piper,  a  sacrificial  bullock  having  the  tips  of  his 
bonis  gilt  and  crowned  with  olive.  At  their  ap-  [ 
proach  to  the  city  they  were  met  by  priests  apfioiutcd 
to  insiiect  the  oflerings,  and  were  welcomed  by  | 
companies  of  citizens  proportioned  to  the  numlier 
of  the  pilgrims.  On  ascending  the  Temple  mount 
each  person  took  his  basket  containing  the  first- 
fruits  and  an  offering  of  turtle  doves,  on  his 
shoulders,  and  proceeded  to  the  court  of  the  Tem- 
ple, where  they  were  met  by  Invites  singing  Ps. 
xxx.  2.  The  doves  were  sacrificed  as  a  bunit-itTjr- 
ing,  and  the  first-fruits  presetted  />  the  priests 
with  the  words  appointed  in  Deut.  xxvi.  The 
baskets  of  the  rich  were  of  gold  or  silver  those  of 
the  poor  of  peeled  willow.  The  baskets  of  the  latter 
kind  were,  as  well  as  the  offerings  they  on  ained, 
presented  to  the  priest*,  who  waved  the  tttervigs  at 
the  S.  W  corner  of  the  altar:  the  more  va  liable 
baskets  were  returned  to  the  ow  ner-i  (Bic.  iii.  G,8]. 
After  pxsiing  the  night  at  Jerusalem,  the  pilgrims 
returned  on  tlie  following  day  to  their  homes  (Deut. 
ivi.  7:  Trrmii.  ii.  4).  It  is  mentioned  that  King 
Agrippa  U»re  his  part  in  this  highly  picturesque 
national  ceremony  by  carrying  his  basket,  like  the 
rest,  to  the  Temple  (//<<•.  iii.  4).  Among  other 
by-laws  were  the  following:  (I.)  He  who  ate  his 
first-fruits  elsewhere  than  in  Jerusalem  and  without 
Jie  proper  form  was  liable  to  punishment  (.l/ic- 
cot/i,  iii.  3.  vol.  iv.  p.  284,  Surenh.).  (2.)  Women, 
ilaves,  deaf  and  dumb  jwrsons,  and  some  others, 
were  exempt  from  the  verbal  oblation  before  the 
jriest,  which  was  not  generally  used  after  the  Feast 
Tabernacle*  (Hit.  i.  5,  ti). 
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(6.)  Tlie  first-fruits  prepared  for  use  were  not  re- 
quired to  be  taken  to  Jerusalem.  They  cons'ute* 
of  wine,  wool,  bread,  oil,  date-honey,  oniofis,  cu 
cumbers  (Ttrum.  ii.  5,  G;  Num.  xv.  19,  21;  Deut 
xviii.  4).  They  were  to  l»e  made,  according  U 
some,  only  by  dvvillers  in  Palestine;  but  according 
to  others,  by  those  also  who  dwelt  in  Moah,  in  Ain- 
monitis.  and  in  Egypt  (Ttrum.  i.  1).  They  were 
not  to  lie  taken  from  the  portion  intended  for  tithes, 
nor  from  the  comers  left  for  the  |ioor  (il>id.  i.  5, 
iii.  7 ).  The  proportion  to  be  given  is  thus  esti- 
mated in  tliat  treatise:  a  liberal  mea>ure,  one 
fortieth,  or,  aeconling  to  the  achoo!  of  Stianimai, 
one  thirtieth;  a  moderate  portion,  one  fiftieth;  ■ 
scanty  |x>rtion,  one  sixtieth.  (See  Ez.  xlv.  13  ) 
The  measuring  basket  was  to  1*  thrice  estimated 
during  tlie  season  {ifdd.  iv.  3).  He  who  ate  or 
drank  his  ottering  by  mistake  was  boui.d  to  add 
on^  fifth,  and  present  it  to  the  priest  (la-v.  v.  10, 
xxii.  14),  who  was  forbidden  to  remit  the  penalty 
( Ttrum.  vi.  1,  5).  The  offerings  were  the  per- 
quisite of  the  priests,  not  only  at  Jerusalem,  but  io 
the  provinces,  and  were  to  be  eaten  or  used  only  by 
those  who  were  clean  from  ceremonial  defik-ment 
(Num.  xviii.  11;  Deut.  xviii.  4). 

The  corruption  of  the  nation  after  the  time  of 
Solomon  gave  rise  to  neglect  in  these  as  well  as  ic 
other  ordinances  of  tlie  Law,  and  restoration  of 
them  was  among  the  reforms  brought  about  by 
Hezekiah  (2  dir.  xxxi.  5,  11).  Nehemiah  also,  at 
the  return  from  t  'aptivity,  took  juains  to  reorganize 
the  offerings  of  first-fruits  of  both  kinds,  and  to 
appoint  places  to  receive  them  (Nell.  X-  33,  37,  xii. 
44 ).  Perversion  or  alienation  of  them  is  reprobated, 
as  care  in  observing  is  eulogized  by  the  prophets, 
ami  s|tecially  mentioned  in  the  sketch  of  the  res- 
toration of  the  Temple  and  Temple  service  made 
by  E/ekiel  (Ez.  xx.  40,  xl.v.  30,  xlviii.  14;  Mai.  iii. 
8). 

An  offering  of  first-fruits  is  mentioned  as  an  ac- 
ceptable one  to  the  prophet  Elisha  (2  K.  iv.  42). 

ltcsides  tlie  oflerings  of  first-fruits  mentioned 
above,  the  L»w  directed  that  the  fruit  of  all  trees 
fresh  planted  should  be  regarded  as  uncircumcisod 
or  profane,  and  not  to  1*  tasted  by  the  owner  for 
throe  vi ars.  The  whole  pro«luce  of  the  fourth  year 
was  devoted  totiod;  and  did  not  become  free  to 
the  owner  till  the  fifth  year  (Ix"V.  xix.  2-l-2o).  The 
trees  found  growing  by  the  Jews  at  the  conquest 
were  treated  as  exempt  from  this  ride.  (Mishn. 
Uriah,  i.  2.) 

Offerings  of  first-fruits  were  sent  to  'erusalera 
by  Jews  living  in  foreign  countries  (Joseph.  Ant 
xvi.  G.  §  7). 

Oflerings  of  first-fruits  were  also  customary  in 
heathen  systems  of  worship.  (See,  for  instances 
and  authorities,  Patrick.  On  Lkul.  xxvi.;  and  a 
copious  list  in  Spencer,  dt  Let/,  lltbr.  iii.  9,  de 
I'ri'iuttnriun  Orii/ine ;  also  l^eslie,  On  Tithes, 
Works,  vol.  ii.;  Winer,  a.  v.  Erstlinge.) 

II.  W.  P. 

FISH,  FISHING.  The  Hebrews  recognized 
fish  as  one  of  the  great  divisions  of  the  animal 
kingdom,  and,  as  such,  give  them  a  place  in  the 
account  of  the  creation  (lien,  i.  21,  23),  as  well  as 
in  other  passages  where  an  exhaustive  description 
of  living  creatures  is  intended  (lien.  ix.  2;  lit.  xx. 
4;  Deut.  iv.  18;  IK.  iv.  33).  They  do  not,  how- 
ever,  apjiear  to  have  acquired  any  intimate  knowl- 
edge of  this  nranch  of  natural  history.  Although 
they  were  acquainted  with  some  of  the  names  girer 
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by  the  Egvj  l.'ans  to  the  difTerent  Fjicciis  (for  Jo- 
■ophus,  fi.  ./.  iii.  10,  §  8,  compares  one  found  in 
the  Soa  of  Galilee  to  the  corta-inus),  they  did  not 
adopt  a  similar  method  of  distinguishing  them; 
nor  was  any  classification  attempted  lieyond  the 
broad  divisions  of  clean  and  unclean,  great  and 
small.  The  Conner  was  established  by  t  lie  Mosaic 
Law  (Ix-v.  xi.  !»,  10),  which  pronounced  unclean 
such  fish  as  were  devoid  of  fins  and  scales:  these 
were  and  are  regarded  as  unwholesome  food  in 
Egypt  (Wilkinson,  Anc.  A'gyjM.  iii.  58,  1)9),  so 
much  so  that  one  of  the  laws  of  El-Hakim  prohib- 
ited the  sale,  or  even  the  capture  of  them  (Line, 
Mod.  t'gypt.  i.  132).  This  distinction  is  prohahly 
referred  to  in  the  terms  aawpi  {etui  turn  idoma, 
Schleusncr's  Lex.  s.  v.;  Trench,  On  Parabltt,  p. 
137)  and  *aAa  (Matt.  xiii.  48).  Of  the  various 
species  found  in  the  Sea  of  Galilee  (as  enumerated 
by  Kaumer,  Palastina,  p.  93),  the  Silurus  would  be 
classed  among  the  former,  while  the  Spams  Oali- 
ktuSy  a  sjiecics  of  bream,  and  the  niugil,  chub, 
would  be  deemed  "clean "  or  " good."  The  sec- 
ond division  is  marked  in  Gen.  i.  "21  (as  compared 
with  verse  28),  where  the  great  marine  animals 

(CVian  E^an  :  K^T-n  Mf7dAa),  generically 
described  as  w/ndes  in  the  A.  V.  (Gen.  /.  c. ;  Job 
yii.  12)  [WhalkJ,  but  including  also  other  animals, 
luch  as  the  crocodile  [Lkviatiian]  and  perhaps 
soiue  kinds  of  serpents,  "are  distinguished  from 

"every  living  creature  that  crtejxth  "  (nK.'P""in  : 
A.  V.  "  iiioveth  " ),  a  description  applying  to  fish, 
along  with  other  reptiles,  as  having  no  legs.  To  the 
former  class  we  may  assign  the  large  fish  referred  to 

in  Jon.  ii.  1  (Vm  :  K^rot  M«'7a,  Matt,  xii. 
40),  which  Winer  (art.  FUche),  after  Uochart, 
identities  with  a  species  of  shark  (Canis  carcha- 
rias);  and  also  that  referred  to  in  Tob.  vi.  2  ff., 
Identified  by  Docbart  (Mien*,  iii.  697  ff.)  with  the 
Silitrtts  gliinig,  but  by  KJtto  (art.  Fish)  with  a 
species  of  crocodile  (the  setsar)  found  in  the  Indus. 
The  Hebrews  were  struck  with  the  remarkable  fe- 
cundity of  lisli,  and  have  expressed  this  in  the  term 

the  root  of  which  signifies  increase  (comp. 
Gen.  xlviii.  16),  and  in  the  secondary  sense  of 


FISH 

In  Palest.ne,  the  Sea  of  Gahlee  was  and  rtiD  Is 
remarkably  well  stored  with  fish,  and  the  vaiue 
attached  to  the  fishery  by  the  .lews  is  shown  by  the 
traditional  l>elief  that  one  of  the  ten  laws  of  Joshua 
enacted  that  it  should  be  open  io  all  comers  (Light- 
foot's  Tttlmurfictil  irtrcitativns  on  Matt.  iv.  18). 
No  doubt  the  inhabitants  of  northern  Judaa  drew 
large  supplies  thence  for  their  subsistence  in  the 
earlier  as  well  as  the  later  periods  of  the  llible  his 
tory.  Jerusalem  derived  its  supply  chiefly  from 
the  Mediterranean  (comp.  Ez.  xlvii.  10).  at  one 
time  through  Phoenician  traders  (Xeh.  xiii.  If.), 
who  must  have  previously  salted  it  (in  which  form 

it  is  termed  n^?0  in  the  Talmud ;  Lightfoot  on 
Matt.  xiv.  17).  The  existence  of  a  regular  fish 
market  is  implied  in  the  notice  of  the  fish  gate, 
which  was  probably  contiguous  to  it  (2  Chr.  xxxiii. 
14;  Xeh.  iii.  3,  xii.  39;  Zeph.  i.  10).  In  addition 
to  these  sources,  the  reservoirs  formed  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  towns  may  have  l*en  stocked  with  fish 
(2  Sam.  ii.  13,  iv.  12;  Is.  vii.  3,  xxii.  9,  1 1 ;  Cant, 
vii.  4,  where,  however,  "  fish  "  is  interpolated  in  the 
A.  V.).    With  regard  to  fish  as  an  article  of  food, 

see  Food. 

Xumerous  allusions  to  the  art  of  fishing  occur 
in  the  llible.  In  the  ().  Y.  these  allusions  are  of  a 
metaphorical  character,  descriptive  either  of  the 
conversion  (Jcr.  xvi.  10;  Ez.  xlvii.  10)  or  of  the 
destruction  (Kz.  xxix.  3  ff. ;  Keel.  ix.  12;  Am.  iv. 
2;  Hab.  i.  14)  of  the  enemies  of  God.  In  the 
X.  T.  the  allusions  are  of  a  historical  character  for 
the  most  |>art,  tltough  ">c  metaphorical  application 
is  still  maintained  in  Mali.  xiii.  47  ft'.  The  incmt 
usual  method  of  catching  fish  was  by  the  use  of  tlie 

p.et,  either  the  casting  net  (2"7H,  Hab.  i.  15;  Kz. 
xxvi.  5,  14,  xlvii.  10;  Suriw,  Matt.  iv.  20,21; 
Mark  i.  18,  19;  Luke  v.  2  ff.:  John  xxi.  6  ff.; 
&fAtpi&\ri<rTpov,  Matt.  iv.  18;  M  irk  i.  10),  prob- 
ably resembling  the  one  used  in  Egypt,  as  shown 


lit.  to  creep,  thence  to  multijtly  (Gen.  i.  20, 
viii.  17,  ix.  7;  Ez.  i.  7),  as  well  as  in  the  allusions  in 
Ez.  xlvii.  10.  Doubtless  they  became  familiar  with 
'.hi*  fact  in  I'^typt,  where  the  abundance  of  fish  in  the 
Nile,  and  the  lakes  and  canals  (Strab.  xvii.  p.  823; 
Diod.  i.  36,  43,  52;  Her.  ii.  93,  149),  rendered  it 
one  of  the  staple  commodities  of  food  (Num.  xi.  5; 
»mp.  Wilkinson,  iii.  G2).  The  destruction  of  fish 
was  on  this  account  a  most  serious  visitation  to  the 
Egyptians  (Ex.  vii.  21;  la.  xix.  8).  Occasionally 

t  is  the  result  of  natural  causes:  thus  St.  John 
(Travels  in  Valley  of  the  Nile,  ii.  246)  descrilnvs 
k  TMt  destruction  of  fish  from  cold,  and  Wcllsted 
(  Vr  iv<U  in  Arabia,  i.  310)  states  that  in  Oman 
the  fish  are  visited  with  an  epidemic  about  every 
Vs  years,  which  destroys  immense  quantities  of 
them.  It  was  perhaps  as  an  image  of  fecundity 
that  the  fish  was  selected  as  an  object  of  idolatry: 
tlie  worship  of  it  was  widely  spread,  from  Egypt 
(Wilkinson,  iii.  58)  to  Assyria  (Uyard,  Xinereh, 

-  467),  and  even  India  (Baur,  Mytlwlogie,  ii.  58). 

Vmong  the  Philistines,  Dagon  (—  little  Jish )  was 

•presented  by  a  figure  half  man  and  half  fish  (1 
•jam.  v  4).  On  this  account  the  worship  of  fish 
■  expressly  prohibited  (Deut.  iv.  18).  [Dauok.] 


An  Egyptian  Fishing-Net,  (WUklnson.) 

in  Wilkinson  (iii.  55),  or  the  draw  or  d-aS 

(rnb?!2,  Is.  xix.  8;  Hab.  i.  15;  aay^^i.  Matt, 
xiii.  47 ),  which  was  larger  and  required  the  use  of 
a  boat:  the  latter  was  probably  most  used  on  ti* 
Sea  of  Galilee,  as  the  number  of  Uwts  kept  on  it 
was  very  considerable  (Joseph.  Ii.  d.  iii.  10.  §  9). 
On  other  waters  a  method  analogous  to  the  use  c* 
the  weir  in  our  country  was  pursued :  a  fence  of 
canes  or  reeds  was  made,  within  which  the  tab. 
were  caught:  this  was  forbidden  ou  the  Sea  of 
Galilee,  in  consequence  of  the  damage  done  to  the 
boats  by  the  stakes  (lightfoot  on  Matt.  if.  U- 
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Angling  was  a  favorite  pursuit  of  the  wealthy  in 
Egypt,  as  well  as  followed  by  the  j»oor  who  could 
not  afford  a  net  (Wilkinson,  it',  i'i  11.);  Lite  requi- 
sites were  a  hook  (r"T2n,  Is.  six.  8:  I  lab.  i.  1">; 
Job  xli.  1 ;  712*2  and  TO.  so  called  fit  «u  its  re- 
semblance to  a  thorn,  Am.  ir.  2  ;  HyKurrpov, 

Matt.  xvii.  27),  and  a  line  (b^il,  .lob  xli.  1)  nude 
perhajM  of  reeds:  the  rod  was  occasionally  dis- 
pensed with  (Wilkinson,  iii.  ">.{),  and  is  not  men- 
tioned in  the  Bible:  grouud-Uiit  alone  was  used, 
riy-fishing  being  unknown.    A  still  more  scientific 

method  was  with   the  trident  (HS*?,   A.  V. 

"  harlied  iron")  or  the  spear  <V*?V^"  ,  xs  prac- 
ticed in  Fgvpt  in  taking  the  crocodile  (.Fob  xli.  7) 
or  the  hippopotamus  (Wilkinson,  iii.  72).  A  similar 
custom  of  spearing  fish  still  exists  in  Arabia  ( Well- 
sted,  ii.  .'J47).  I  he  reference  in  Job  xli.  2  is  not 
to  the  use  of  the  hook  in  fishing,  but  to  the  cus- 
tom of  keeping  fish  alive  in  the  water  when  not  re- 
quired for  immediate  use,  by  piercing  the  gills  with 

a  ring  (fTO,  A.  V.  "thorn")  attached  to  a  stake- 
by  a  n.pe  of  rech  ibSS,  A.  V.  "  hook  " ).  The 

night  was  esteemed  the  l>est  time  for  fishing  witli 
the  net  I  Luke  v.  ir,  I'hn.  ix.  21).        W.  L  It. 

•  See  Mr.  Tristram's  Lntvl  of  foiJ,  in  regard 
to  the  fishes  of  the  Sea  of  Galilee,  p.  420;  tiiose 
of  ti.e  .Ionian,  pp.  24*>.  4S">;  and  those  of  the 
Jabbok  and  <  iilead.  pp.  '>2>,  5 1 1.  As  showing  how 
abundant  they  still  are  in  the  Sea  of  TiU-rias,  this 
traveller  stales  that  he  saw  crumbs  of  |>oisnned 
bread  thrown  to  them,  '•which  the  fish  seized,  and 
turning  over  ilea  I,  were  washe«l  as'.iore  and  <  ollected 
for  the  market.  The  shoals  were  marvellous  — 
black  maws,  many  hundred  yards  long,  with  the 
kick  fins  projecting  out  of  the  water  as  thick  as 
they  could  pick.  No  woud<T  any  net  should  break 
which  iiicl.^cl  Htich  a  shoal."  Then-  -vim  to  U- 
no  true  in  the  Hible  of  any  sin-h  mode  of  taking 
fish  in  ancient  times.  Fishing  from  Imat.s  on  this 
sea  has  almost  if  it  has  not  altogether  erased.  ( )nly 
two  or  three  boats  ( IVistnun,  p.  42'»)  uscl  for  any 
purpose  arc  now  found  <>n  the  lake  of  (ialilee.  Sepp 
states  (.hnuitrm  u.-hishnl.  f.iwt,  ii.  1  S."» )  that 
nets  are  no  longer  used  in  fishing  there,  but  probably 
we  are  to  understand  this  as  iiu-.miiti;  that  they  are 
not  cast  from  boats  for  a  draught ;  for  others  in- 
form us  that  the  fishermen  wade  into  the  water  with 
hand-nets,  which  they  dexteniusly  throw  around 
the  tisli  and  tlius  capture  them.  (So?  Ilii  liter. 
W.tUhihrUn,  p.  C,U:  and  I  Job.  lit',!.  Htt.  iii.  2.J2. 
1st  ed.)  It  must  have  been  a  common  sight  to 
the  ancient  inhabit  mts  of  Palestine,  as  it  is  to  those 
there  now,  to  see  the  tlyiiig-tish  leap  from  the  wa- 
ters along  the  coast  of  the  Mediterranean.  ••  Their 
night  is  always  short,  spasmo<lic.  and  painful;  and 
when  their  welt-wings  )*>come  dry  they  instantly 
rollapse.  and  the  jioor  little  aeronaut  drojH  into  the 
water  like  a  stone"  (Thomson,  l.  iwi  awl  /i,»L,  ii. 
2'i7  i.  The  catfish  or  o»-tei>iu.*  i *  ipa*?^?'  is  very 
abundant  in  the  Round  Fountain  ('.!<«  Mwl  ><r  n-  <l> ) 
u.  the  plain  of  (iennesarct.  (C  uu.itN  U  m,  Amer. 
ll  ]  -Certain  kind*  of  fisbmg."  savs  1 1  otnson. 
•eferrtng  a|{Kiretitly  to  the  Mediterranean,  th  ugh 
,he  same  may  once  have  lieen  true  also  of  the  Sea 
>f  (iililre.  "are  always  carried  on  at  night.  With 
tiding  t>  rch  the  boat  glides  over  the  flashing  s.-a. 
•iid  tiie  men  stand  gazing  keenly  into  it  until  their 
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t  prey  is  sighted,  when,  quick  as  lightning,  they  fling 
]  their  net  or  fly  their  spear;  and  often  you  see  Um 
I  tired  fishermen  come  sullenly  into  harbor  in  the 
'morning,  having  toiled  all  night  in  vaht "  {l.nna 
•  iwl  /iooit,  ii.  8U).     The  Saviour's  language  (Matt, 
vii.  10;  Luke  xi.  11)  implies  that  a  person  in  need 
might  aak  a  fish  of  another  and  expect  it  as  a  gra- 
tuitv.    There  was  an  ancient  "  fish  gate  "  at  .leruna- 
lem  (2  Chr.  xxxiii.  14:  Neh.  iii.  3,  Ac.),  and  a 
,  fish  market  has  existed  there  in  all  [icriod*  ( Tobkr, 
TojKii/rnphit  nm  JerutuUm  p.  2J8).    It  is  evident 
that  the  inhabitants  have  alwn\s  n-hrd  m  part  on 
their  fish-stocked  waters  for  supplies  of  food.  The 
reference  to  14  sluices  and  ponds  "  in  l».  xix.  H 
(A.  V.),  as  if  for  preserving  fish,  pndiably  re»ts  06 
a  mistranslation.    [Si.t  u  ks,  Amer.  ed.)  II. 

•FISH  GATE.  [.Ikki-su.km,  I.  8,  ani 
III.,  viii.] 

•  FISH-POOLS,  a  mistranslation  in  Cant 
>ii.  4,  A.  V.    [Hi.siiuoN,  Amer.  ed.] 

FITCHES  (/.  <■.  Vi  r<  iiks),  the  n-pn-sentativp 
in  the  A.  V.  of  the  two  Hebrew  words  cu**timtk 
and  kttZ'ich.    As  to  tlie  former  see  Kyi:. 

Kttzuch  fn**I7.:  n**a.v6iov-  pith )  denotes  with- 
out doubt  the  Xiprl!  i  gufivi,  an  herbaceous  annua' 
plant  ln-longing  to  t lie  natural  order  li  tm/inni  nar, 
and  sub-order  /lt!l<'*>rt<r,  which  gnnvs  in  the  S 
of  Furoiie  and  in  the  N.  of  Africa.    It  w:.s  for 


V. 


 n 

NigtUa  saliva. 


merly  cultivated  in  Palestine  for  the  sake  of  iff 

seeds,  which  arc  to  this  day  use.1  in  eastern  count!  iee 
as  a  medicine  and  a  condiment.    This  plant  is  men- 
tioned only  in  Is.  xxviii.  2"».  27.  where  esp  ial  ret 
en-nce  is  made  to  the  m.Hle  of  threshing  it;  n<rf 

with  "a  threshing  instrument"  V1"1^ 

but  "with  a  sUiff"  71*^3^),  Uvause  the  heavy- 
armed  evlinders  of  the  former  im|ilement  wouW 
have  crushed  t!ie  annnatic  Ks^Is  «  f  the  .Vo/t/'-:. 
I  lie  nf.\av0i;tv  of  l)i.K.-orid«-s  t  iii.  8  t,  ed.  Sprengel) 
is  umpiestioiubly  the  M'/tllt;  ljoth  tln-se  teims 
having  n-fcrence  Ui  its  black  seels,  which,  ac:onl- 
ing  to  the  alxive-nannil  author  and  Pliny  (  //.  Ar. 
x'.t.  8|,  were  sometimes  mixed  with  brew  I.  The 
wonl  pith  is  of  uncertain  origin.  It  is  used  by 
"lin v  (//.  Ar.  xx.  17),  who  sa\s,  "t',ith  ex  (ir.ecu 
alii  nielanthioi'  .-/.ii  mcl  i-jienuoii  \r)cant."  Pbutus 
also  (  lin  t.  v.  2.  M)  his  the  s;uue  won!  //♦/:  "  ( )i 
cdettibi!  nipii  pit  frigi.lef.icUs."  Comp.  CiUitu 
{llirroft.  ii.  7H. 
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Besides  the  Ar.  sattva,  there  U  another  specie*, 
the  N.  arrensis,  which  may  be  included  under  the 
term  ketzach;  but  the  seeds  of  this  Last-named 
plant  are  less  aromatic  than  the  other.     W  II. 

*  The  seeds  of  this  plant  are  universally  used  in 
Syria,  not  mixed  with  the  bread,  hut  sprinkled  on 
the  top  of  the  loaf  or  cake.     They  are  called 


th.it 


On 


black  seed,  in 
►  ,  (Jte  seed 


illusion  to  their  color;  also  &S^Jt 

of  blessing,  in  allusion  to  their  supposed  medicinal 
virtues.  There  is  an  Arabic  proverb,  "  hi  the  black 
teed  is  the  medicine  for  every  disease."  It  is  no 
less  true  at  tliis  day  than  in  Isaiah's  time,  that  it 
Is  beaten  out  with  a  staff,  not  threshed  out  with 
the  Souraj  on  the  thresh iug-fluor.       G.  E.  P. 

FLAG,  the  representative  in  the  A.  V.  of  the 
two  Hebrew  words  achu  and  suph. 

1.  Achu  (*\nt* :  &xtt  4x*'»  fiovrofjLOf-  locus 
palustris,  enrectum:  A.  V.  "meadow,"  "flag"), 
a  word,  according  to  Jerome  (Comment,  in  Is.  xix. 
7),  of  Egyptian  origin,  and  denoting  "any  green 
and  coarse  herbage,  such  as  rushes  and  reeds,  which 
grows  in  marshy  places."  "  Quuin  ab  eruditis 
quafrercm,"  says  Jerome,  "  quod  hie  .senno  signi- 
ticaret,audivi  ab  .Egypt  iis  hoc  nomine  lingua  coram 
omne  quod  in  jxilude  rirtns  nascitur,  appcllari." 
In  Job  viii.  11  it  is  asked,  "  Can  the  </c/i«i  grow 
without  water?"  It  seems  probable  that  some 
specific  plant  is  here  denoted,  as  Celsius  has  en- 
deavored to  prove  (Hierob.  i.  ;i42),  for  the  achu 
is  mentioned  with  the  gome,  "  the  papyrus."  Tlie 
word  occurs  once  again  in  Gen.  xli.  2,  18,  where  it 
is  said  that  the  seven  well-favored  kinc  came  up 
oat  of  tlie  river  and  fed  in  an  acini.  Uovle  (Kitto's 
Cyc.  art.  Achu)  and  Kitto  (I'ict.  Hib.  on  Gen. 
/.  c.)  are  inclined  to  think  that  the  achu  denotes  the 
Cyperus  esculeutus.  Tlie  last-named  writer  iden- 
tifies this  sedge  with  the  ^a\ira6i\\ri  of  Theo- 
phrastus  (Hist.  J'ltnt.  iv.  8,  §  12),  which  plant  was 
much  eaten  by  sheep  and  cattle.  There  is,  how- 
ever, much  doubt  as  to  what  the  malinathulla  de- 
lutes,  as  Schneider  has  shown.  The  I. XX.  render 
drvth  by  4x*  m  x'x-  Hkkh.]  Kalisch 
(Comment,  on  (Jen.  /.  c.)  says  that  the  achu  "is 
unquestionably  either  the  <)/j>trus  escuhntus  or  the 
liutomus  uuibtllatus."  We  are  quite  unable  to 
satisfy  ourselves  so  easily  <>n  this  punt.  There  are 
many  marsh-plants  besides  tlie  Cyperus  csculenfus 
and  the  Ii.  umbellatus;  at  the  same  time,  if  the 
Greek  Qovronot  denotes  the  latter  plant,  about 
which,  however,  there  is  some  doubt,  it  is  possible 
that  the  achu  of  Job  viii.  11  maybe  represented 
by  the  liutomus  umbellatus,  or  "  flowering  rush," 
which  grows  in  Palestine  and  the  F-ast.  The  achu 
of  Ccn.  (/.  r.)  may  Ikj  used  in  a  general  sense  to 
denote  such  marshy  vegetation  as  is  seen  on  some 
parts  cf  the  Nile.    As  to  discussions  on  the  origin 

»f  ^PTS,  see  Celsius,  Jliei-ob.  1.  c.;  Jablonski, 
Opnsc.  i.  45,  it.  159,  ed.  Te- Water:  Schultens, 
tymmtnL  ad. lob,  1.  c.,  and  Gesenius,  Thes.  s.  v.,  Ac 

2.  Sti/m  (*)*0  '.  t\os-  carecturn,  ptlagus)  occurs 
frequently  in  the  ().  T.  in  connection  with  yam, 

«sc»,"  t/»  denote  the  "  Ked  Sea"  (*VD"C^). 
fcSKA.]  Tlie  term  here  appears  to  be  used  In  a 
my  wide  sense  to  denote  "  weeds  of  any  kind." 
Flie  yam-suph,  therefore,  is  the  "sea  of  weeds,"' 


FLAG 

and  perhaps,  aa  Stanley  (S.  $  P.  p.  6,  note)  ob 
serves,  suph  "  may  be  applied  to  any  aqueous  veg- 
etation," which  would  include  the  arborescent  coraw 
growths  for  which  this  sea  U  celebrated,  as  well  aa 
the  different  algae  which  grow  at  the  bottom :  see 
Pliny  (//.  A',  xiii.  25),  and  Shaw  (  Tear.  p.  387,  foL 
17 38),  who  speaks  of  a  "  variety  of  alytt  and  ftn^t 
that  grow  within  its  channel,  and  at  low  water  are 
left  in  great  quantities  upon  tlie  sea-shore  "  (see  alao 
p.  384).    The  word  suph  in  Jon.  ii.  5.  translated 
"  weeds  "  by  the  A.  V.,  has,  there  can  be  no  doubt, 
reference  to  "  sea-weed,"  and  more  especially  to  the 
long  ribbon-like  fronds  of  the  iMminaritr,  or  the 
entangled  masses  of  J-'uci.    In  Ex.  ii.  3,  5,  how- 
ever, where  we  read  that  Moses  was  laid  "  in  the 
suph  ('flags,'  A.  V.)  by  the  river's  brink,"  it  is 
probable  that  "reeds"  or  "rushes,"  Ac,  are  de- 
noted, as  Hab.  Salomon  explains  it,  "a  place  thick 
with  reeds."    (Sec  Celsius,  IIittx4>.  ii.  C6.)  Tha 
yim-suph  in  the  Coptic  version  (as  in  Ex.  x.  10,  xiii 
18;  Ps.  cvi.  7,  9,  22)  is  rendered  "the  Sai  -*«<»." 
The  word  Snri  is  the  old  Egyptian  for  a    reed  " 
or  a  *»rush"  of  some  kind.    Jablonski  (O/olsc.  i. 
2tit>)  gives  ./uncus  as  its  rendering,  and  coiiqiares  a 
passage  in  Theophrastus  (Hist.  Plant,  iv.  8,  §§  2.  5) 
which  thus  describes  the  sari:  "Thesmi  grows 
in  water  about  marshes  and  those  watery  places 
which  the  river  after  its  return  to  it*  l«d  leaves 
behind  it:  it  has  a  hard  and  closely  twisted  root, 
from  which  spring  the  saria  (stalks)  so  called." 
Pliny  (//.  A*,  xiii.  23)  thus  speaks  of  this  plant: 
"  The  sari,  which  grows  about  the  Nile,  is  a  shrubby 
kind  of  plant  (  ?),  commonly  being  about  two  cubiU 
high,  and  as  thick  as  a  man's  thumb;  it  has  the 
panicle  (coma)  of  the  papyrus,  and  is  similarly 
eaten ;  the  root,  on  account  of  its  hardness,  is  used  in 
blacksmiths'  shops  instead  of  charcoal."  Sprei.gel 
(I/ist.  Jtti  Herb.  i.  78)  identifies  the  sari  of  Theo- 
phrastus  with  the  Cyperus  fastigiatus,  Linn.:  but 
the  description  is  too  vague  to  serve  as  a  sufficient 
basis  for  identification.    There  can  be  little  doubt 
that  svjih  is  sometimes  used  in  a  general  sense  like 
our  English  "  weeds."    It  cannot  be  restricted  to 
denote  alga,  as  Celsius  has  endeavored  to  show, 
because  alga  is  not  found  in  the  Nile.     I  jdy  Cal- 
cott  (>'cn'/rf.  Herb.  p.  158)  thinks  the  Zostera  ma- 
rina ("grass-wrack  ")  may  be  ii  tended:  but  there 
is  nothing  in  favor  of  such  an  opinion.    The  siiph 
of  Is.  xix.  (J,  where  it  is  mentioned  with  the  kanth, 
appears  'o  be  used  in  a  more  restricted  sense  to 
denote  some  species  of  "  reed  "  or  "  tall  grass." 
There  are  various  kinds  of  Cyperacen  and  tall 
Graminacea,  such  as  Arvndo  and  JSaccharvm,  in 
Egypt.    [Kked.]  W.  II. 

•  It  is  quite  possible  that  no  definite  species  was 
intended  here,  as  in  many  other  places  in  the 
Scriptures  where  plants  are  mentioned.  In  Gen. 
xli.  2,  18,  where  the  kine  fed  "in  an  achu"  the 
expression  may  In?  used  in  a  general  sense,  just  a* 
we  might  say  "  in  the  sedge,"  without  intending  to 
designate  any  particular  species  of  Cyperus,  or  Ca- 
rtx,  or  J  uncus,  or  others  of  kindred  orders.  This 


indefiniteness  is  retained  in  the  Arabic 

X" 

£L5^  and  i_gJLr>,  the  former  signifying  Grams- 

neat  in  general ;  the  latter  being  an  indefinite  tent 
covering  many  specie*  of  Gramineat  and  Cyper- 
a  v 

acta;  while  ,  £i^< 


cnceuB. 


is  a  general  term  for  J** 
G.  K.  P 
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FLAGON,  a  word  employee  in  the  A.  V  to 
fender  two  distinct  Hebrew  terns:  1.  Aslnthuh, 

HtptTH  (2  Sam.  vi.  19;  1  Chr.  xvi.  3;  Cant.  ii. 
5;  Has.  iii  1).  The  real  meaning  of  this  word, 
sccording  to  the  conclusions  of  Gescnius  { The*,  p. 
166),  is  a  cake  of  pressed  raisins.  He  derives  it 
from  a  root  signifying  to  compress,  and  this  is  con- 
firmed by  the  renderings  of  the  I.XX.  (\dyavov, 
apoplrrj,  irffifiara)  and  of  the  Vulgate,  and  also 
by  the  indications  of  the  Targum  Pseudojon.  and 
the  Mislin.i  (Xcdarim,  6,  §  It)).  In  the  passage 
in  Hosea  there  is  prol«ably  a  reference  to  a  practice 
of  offering  such  cakes  l>efore  the  false  deities.  The 
rendering  of  the  A.  V.  is  perhaps  to  be  traced  to 
Luther,  who  in  the  tint  two  of  the  above  passages 
hut  rin  Notttl   W'tin,  and  in  Uie  last  Kanne 

IVt  in ;  but  primarily  to  the  interpretations  of 
modem  Jews  (e.  g.  Gemara,  B  ibu  B uhr<t,  and 

Targum  on  Chronicles),  grounded  on  a  false  ety- 
mology (see  Michaelis,  quoted  by  Gescnius,  and  the 
observations  of  the  latter,  as  above).  It  will  be  ob- 
served that  in  the  two  first  passages  the  words  "  of 
wine"  arc  interpolated,  and  that  in  the  last  "of 
wine  "  should  be  "  of  grapes." 

2.  NeM,  (Is.  xxii.  24  only).  NtM  is 
commonly  used  for  a  bottle  or  vessel,  originally 
probably  a  skin,  but  in  later  times  a  piece  of  jit- 
tery (Is.  xxx.  14).  But  it  also  frequently  occurs 
with  the  force  of  a  musical  instrument  (A.  V.  gen- 
erally "  psaltery,"  but  sometimes  "  viol  "),  a  mean- 
ing which  is  adopted  by  the  Targum,  and  the 
Arabic  and  Vulgate  versions,  and  Luther,  and 
given  in  the  margin  of  the  A.  V.  The  text,  how- 
ever, follows  the  rendering  of  the  LXX.,  and  with 
this  agrees  Geseniuss  rendering,  "Btcktn  und 
Ftttsehen,  row  nlitrfumd  Art:'  G. 

FLAX.  Two  Hebrew  words  are  used  for  this 
plant  in  O.  T.,  or  rather  the  same  word  slightly 

modified  —  HJ-ltpQ,  and  j"VHtpS.  About  the 
former  there  is  no  question.  It  occurs  only  in 
three  places  (Ex.  ix.  31;  Is.  xlii.  3,  xliii.  17).  As 
regards  the  latter,  there  is  probably  only  one  |kis- 
sage  where  it  stands  for  the  plant  in  its  undressed 
state  (Josh.  ii.  6).  Eliminating  all  the  places 
where  the  words  are  used  for  the  article  manufact- 
ured in  the  thread,  the  pine,  or  the  matfe  up  gar- 
ment [Li.nk.x;  C<>rro.\],  we  redtice  them  to  two: 
Ex.  ix.  31,  certain,  and  Josh.  ii.  6,  disputed. 

In  the  former  the  flax  of  the  Egyptians  is  re- 
corded to  have  l>een  damaged  by  the  plague  of  hail. 

The  word  bt?Zl2  is  retained  by  Onkelos:  but  is 
rendered  in  LXX.  cnrtpfi.aT'i(oy,  and  in  Vulg./W/i- 
cult*  germinnbdt.  The  A.  V '.  seems  to  have  fol- 
lowed the  LXX.  (httlUd=  tnttppari^ov);  and  so 
Hosenm  "globulus  scu  nodus  Uni  niaturescentis " 
(Scliof.  ad  Inc.).  Gescnius  makes  it  the  calix  or  co- 
rolla; refers  to  the  Mishna,  where  it  is  used  for  the 
:alix  of  the  hyssop,  and  describes  this  explanation 
as  one  of  long  standing  among  the  more  learned 
Itabbins  (Thet.  p.  261). 

For  the  flax  of  ancient  Egvpt.  sec  Herod,  ii  37, 
.05:  Cels.  ii.  p.  285  ff.;  Heeren,  Id,  at,  ii.  2,  p. 
MS  ff.  For  that  of  modem  Egypt,  see  Hasselqui^t, 
Journey,  p.  500;  Olivier,  loyge,  iii.  2!>7;  Girard's 
Observations  in  Dta'riftt.  dt  t  Egypt? ,  torn.  xvii. 
jeta'.  moderne),  p.  98    Paul  Lucas,  \'<>yge*,  pt.  ii. 

47. 

From  Ritter'e  Erdkunde,  ii.  91fi  (comp.  his  J'or- 
KaiU,  Ac  pp  45-48"  it  seems  probabU  that  the 


FLINT 

cultivation  of  flax  for  the 


m 

of  the  manufact- 
ure of  linen  was  by  no  means  confined  to  Egypt ; 
but  that,  originating  in  India,  it  spread  over  the 
whole  continent  of  Asia  at  a  very  early  period  of 
antiquity.  That  it  was  grown  in  Palestine  even 
before  the  conquest  of  that  oountry  by  the  Isn^elitee 
appears  from  Josh.  ii.  6,  the  second  of  the  two  pas- 
sages mentioned  above.  There  is,  however,  Eome 
difference  of  opinion  about  the  meaning  of  the 

words  *0t?3:  Ai*oi«Ad>i|:  VlllS-  *"Pui" 

lint ;  and  so  A.  V.  "  stalks  of  flax ;  "  Joseph,  speaki 
of  Ktyov  ayKa\'i5atj  annfuls,  or  bundles  c.f  flax', 
but  Arab.  Vers.  "  stalks  of  cotton."  Geseniua, 
however,  and  Kosenmidlcr  are  in  favor  of  the  rem 
•Icring  "stalks  of  flax."  If  this  be  correct,  the 
place  involves  an  allusion  to  the  custom  of  drying 
the  flax-stalks  by  exposing  them  to  the  heat  of  the 
sun  upon  the  flat  roots  of  houses;  and  so  e.\prr*sly 
in  Joseph.  (Ant.  v.  1,  §  2),  \ivov  ydp  ayitaXliar 
iwl  too  Ttyous  tyux*.  I"  later  times  this  drying 
was  done  in  ovens  (I  AlterthumA:).  There 

is  a  decided  reference  to  the  raw  material  in  thn 
LXX.  rendering  of  I,ev.  xiii.  47,  Iparitf  otvw 
irwiVy.  and  Judg.  xv.  14,  arvwitlovy  comp.  Is.  i. 
31. 

The  various  processes  employed  in  preparing  tne 
flax  for  manufacture  into  cloth  are  indicated  —  ( 1. ) 
The  drying  process  (see  aliove).  (2.)  The  peeling 
of  the  stalks,  and  separation  of  the  fibres  (the 

name  Wing  derivable  either,  as  Parkh.  from  tlP*5, 

to  strip,  peel,  or  as  Gesen.  from  to  separate 

into  parts).    (3.)  The  hackling  (Is.  xix.  9:  LXX 

Klvov  to  ffx«rroV;  vid.  Gesen.  Lex.  s.  v.  P^Jf  > 
and  for  the  comfit  used  in  the  process,  comp.  Wil- 
kinson, Anc.  Egypt,  iii.  140).  The  flax,  however, 
was  not  always  dressed  before  weaving  (see  Ecclus. 
xl.  4,  where  wpiKivov  is  mentioned  as  a  species  of 
clothing  worn  by  the  poor).  That  the  use  of  the 
coarser  fibres  was  known  to  the  Hebrews  may  1* 

inferred  from  the  mention  of  Una  (»"V}!?3),  in 
Judg.  xvi.  9;  Is.  i.  31.  That  flax  was  anciently 
one  of  the  most  iui|>ortant  crops  in  Palestine  a|>- 
jjears  from  Hos.  ii.  5,  9;  that  it  continued  to  be 
grown  and  manufactured  into  linen  in  N'.  Palesti.ie 
down  to  the  .Middle  Ages  we  have  the  testimony  of 
numerous  Talmudists  and  liabbins.  At  present  it 
does  not  seem  to  !>c  so  much  cultivated  there  as  the 
cotton  phut.    [Cotton;  Linkx-1       T.  E.  B. 

FLEA,  an  insect  twice  only  mentioned  in 
Scripture,  namely,  in  I  Sam.  xxiv.  14.  xxvi.  2l».  In 
both  cases  David'  in  speaking  to  Saul  applies  it  to 
himself  as  a  term  of  humility.    The  lleb.  word  is 

*'  V  77-  which  the  LXX.  render  by  \^v\\ot,  and 
the  Vulg.  by  pnlrx.  Fleas  are  abundant  in  the 
East,  and  afford  the  subject  of  many  proverbial 
expressions.  \V.  I*. 

FLESH.  [F(k»i».] 

FLINT.  The  lleb.  quadrilitcral  t^E;?  is 
rendered  Hint  in  Deut.  viii.  15,  xxxii.  13:  Ps.  cxiv. 
8;  and  Is.  1.  7.  In  Job  xxviii.  9  the  same  word  is 
rendered  >y>c£  in  the  text,  and  Hint  in  the  margin. 
In  the  three  first  jwissages  the  reference  is  to  God's 
bringing  water  and  oil  out  of  the  naturally  l*arren 
rocks  of  the  wilderness  for  the  sake  of  his  people. 
In  Isaiah  the  wonl  is  used  metaphorically  to  signify 
the  firmness  of  the  prophet  in  resistance  to  his 
persecutors.  In  Ez.  iii.  9  the  English  word  "  flint*' 
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FLOOD  FLY 
xcure  in  the  same  sense,  but  there  it  represent*  allowed  that  there  is  Home  reason  for  this  MectiiV 


the  lleb.  Txor.  So  also  in  Is.  v.  28  we  have  Ukt 
Hiui,  in  reference  to  the  hoofs  of  horses.  In  1 
Mace.  x.  73  «<fx*«£  >*  translated  Jiiid,  and  in 


Wisd.  xi.  4  the  expression  U  vtrpas 
is  adopted  from  Dcut  viii.  15  (LXX.). 


OKpor6fiov 

[K.MKE.J 

W.  I). 


i:  and  though,  as  was  stilted  above,  zibib  is 
bly  :i  generic  name  for  any //f it,  in  tliis  pis- 


cation : 
prol>abl 

gage  of  Isaiah  it  may  lie  used  to  denote  some  very 
troublesome  and  injurious  fly,  Ka.T'  i£oxv*-  "  Tk* 
dtlicbib  is  a  long  gray  fly,  which  comes  out  almut 
the  rise  of  the  Nile,  a  id  is  like  the  rlty  of  the 
north  of  England;  it  abounds  in  calm  hot  weather, 
and  is  often  met  with  in  June  and  July.  l<oth  in 
the  desert  and  on  the  Nile."  Tliis  insect  is  very 
injurious  to  camels,  and  causes  their  death,  if  the 
disease  which  it  generates  is  neglected ;  it  attacks 
both  man  and  lieast. 

2.  ,Ai'6b  :  KvvSfxvta-  cmne  ytnut  m»» 

carum,  muscce  (fictrsi  yeturis,  n>wsoi  grariftima  : 
"  swarms  of  jlitt,"  "  divers  sorts  of/iV.<,"  A.  V.). 
the  name  of  tlie  insect,  or  insects,  which  God  sent 
to  punish  Pharaoh;  see  Yx.  viii.  21-31 ;  IV.  lxxviii. 
45,  cv.  31.  The  question  as  to  what  particular 
insect  is  denoted  by  '«mV<,  or  whether  any  one 
8|>ecies  is  to  l>c  understood  by  it,  has  long  l*en  s 
matter  of  dispute.  The  Scriptural  details  are  an 
follows:  the  'arv/i  filled  the  houses  of  the  Egyp 
tans,  they  covered  the  ground,  they  lighted  on  "the 
j»eople,  the  land  was  laid  waste  on  tlieir  account 
l  rom  the  expression  in  ver.  31.  14  then?  remained 
not  one,"  some  writers  have  concluded  that  the 
Hebrew  word  points  to  some  definite  species:  we 
do  not  think,  however,  that  much  stress  ought  to 
be  laid  upon  tliis  argument:  if  the  'ar>Jj  1«  taL-n 
to  denote  »•  swarms,"  as  the  Auth.  Version  renders 
it,  the  "not  <>;»»•  remaining"  may  stir.h  have 
for  its  antecedent  an  individual  fly  understood  in 
the  collective  "swarms."  The  explain  '</;••/• 

by  Kvy6puta.  «•  f.  "dog  fly;"  it  is  not  \erv  clear 
what  insect  is  meant  by  tliis  I i reck  term,  which  t> 
frequent  in  Homer,  who  often  uses  it  as  an  ahusixe 
epitliet.  It  is  not  improbable  that  one  of  the  //-/»- 
/mbosr'nhr,  jierhaps  //.  equina,  I. inn.,  is  the  xw<r 
ftvta  of  .Elian  (X.  A.  iv.  51).  though  Homer  may 
have  used  the  compound  term  to  denote  extreme 
impudence,  implied  by  the  sham<  lessncss  of  the  dog 
and  the  teasing  im[>ertiueiiec  of  the  common  fly 
(Mutca).  As  the  'an'b  are  said  to  have  tilled  the 
houses  of  the  Egyptians,  it  seems  not  improtahle 
that  common  flies  (Muscuhr)  are  more  ojiecially 
intended,  and  that  the  compound  Kvydfivia  denotes 
the  grievous  nature  of  the  plague,  though  we  see 
no  reason  to  restrict  the  to  any  one  family. 

"Of  insects."  says  Sonnini  (Tiar.  iii.  p.  199). 
"the  most  troublesome  in  Egypt  are  flies;  both 
man  and  beast  arc  cruelly  tormented  with  them. 
No  idea  can  be  formed  of  their  obstinate  rapacity 
It  is  in  vain  to  drive  them  away;  they  return  again 
in  the  self-same  moment,  and  their  jierseverance 
wearies  out  the  most  patient  spirit."  The  arth 
may  include  various  sjieeies  of  Culicitfa  (gnats), 
such  as  the  mosquito,  if  it  is  necessary  to  inter- 
pret the  "devouring"  nature  of  the  \iro6  (in  IV. 
lxxviii.  45)  in  a  strictly  litend  sense;  though  the 
expression  used  by  the  Psalmist  is  not  inapplicable 
to  the  flies,  which  even  to  this  day  in  Egypt  may 
be  regarded  as  a  "  plague,"  and  which  are  the  great 
instrument  of  spreading  the  we  ll-known  ophthalmia 
which  is  conveyed  from  one  individual  to  another 
Sir  (I  Wilkiiwn  has  given  some  account  ( Trans-'c.  ]  bv  these  dreadful  pests:  or  the  literal  meaning  o* 
of  the  Fntomol.  ii.  p.  18:))  of  an  huurions  fly  !  the  Vi/V-A  "devouring" 
under  the  name  of  il'htbab,  a  term  almost  identical 
ith  v'bub.    It  would  not  do  to  press  too  much 


FLOOD.  [Noah.] 
FLOOR.  [Pavement] 
FLOUR,  [Bread.] 
FLOWERS.    [Palestine,  Botany  ok.] 

flute  (ttvp'ritre),  a  musical  instru- 
ment, mentioned  amongst  others  (Dan.  iii.  5,  7, 
10,  15)  as  used  at  the  worship  of  the  golden  image 
which  Nebuchadnezzar  had  set  up.    It  is  derived 

from  p^ltt\  to  hiss:  LXX.  <rvpiy£,  a  pipe.  Ac- 
cording to  the  author  of  Shilte-Ilayyiborim,  this 
instrument  was  sometimes  made  of  a  great  number 
of  pipes  —  a  statement  which,  if  correct,  would 
make  its  name  the  Chaldee  for  the  musical  instru- 
ment called  in  Hebrew  3^37,  and  erroneously 
rendered  in  the  A.  V.  "  Organ."      IX  W.  M. 

FLUTE  (Vbn:  Xop6%:  tibia),  1  K.  i.  40, 
marg.  [Pike.] 

FLUX,  BLOODY  (Svatvrtpia,  Acts  xxviii. 
8),  the  same  as  our  dysentery,  which  in  the  East 
is,  though  sometimes  sporadic,  generally  epidemic 
and  infectious,  and  then  assumes  its  worst  form. 
It  is  always  attended  with  fever.  fl  r.\  I  it.]  A 
sharp  gnawing  and  burning  sensation  seizes  the 
bowels,  which  give  off  in  purging  much  slimy  matter 
and  purulent  discharge.  When  blood  flows  it  is 
said  to  l>e  less  dangerous  than  without  it  i' Schmidt, 
liihl  Me'lir.  c.  xiv.  pp.  50.J-507).  King  Jehoram's 
disease  was  probably  a  chronic  dysentery,  and  the 
"bowels  falling  out"  the  p>»l  7 /.«//.«  am,  known 
sometimes  to  ensue  (2  dir.  xxi.  15,  19). 

If.  H. 

FLY,  FLIES.  The  two  following  Hebrew 
terms  denote  flies  of  some  kind. 

1.  ZHbub  O'Q?  :  fivia-  mmcn)  occurs  only  in 
Eoel.  x.  1,  "  lhwi\  z.'biibhn  cause  the  ointment  of 
the  apothecary  to  send  forth  a  stinking  savour," 
and  in  Is.  vii.'lS,  where  it  is  said,  "  the  U.rd  shall 
niss  for  the  r/bub  that  is  in  the  uttermost  part  of 
the  rivers  of  Egypt"  The  Heb.  name,  it  is  prob- 
able, is  a  generic  one  for  any  insect,  but  the  ety- 
mology is  a  matter  of  doubt  (sec  (Jescnius,  Tins. 
p.  401;  //>'/.  ana"  (baltl.  Lex.  s.  v.;  and  r'tirst, 
lleb.  (_\>ne«r<l.  s.  v.).  In  the  first  quoted  passage 
illusion  is  made  to  flies,  chiefly  of  the  family  Mu»- 
tuhr,  getting  into  vessels  of  ointment  or  other  sub- 
stances; even  in  this  country  we  know  what  an 
intolerable  nuisance  the  house-flies  are  in  a  hot 
summer  when  they  abound,  crawling  everywhere 
and  into  everything;  but  in  the  East  the  nuisance 
»  tenfold  greater.  The  zt'biib  from  the  rivers  of 
Igypt  has  bv  some  writers,  as  by  Oedmann  (  Ver- 
v-.'sch.  .Samm.  vi.  79),  been  identified  with  the  zimb 
of  which  Bruce  (7Vm\  v.  100)  gives  a  description, 
and  which  is  evidently  some  species  of  Tabanuf. 


derstood  in  its  fullest  sense  of  the  Mtudtfo,  if  we 
Kiip|tf>se  that  the  people  may  have  l>een  punished 
■Iwn'hSrpfiintVhen  it  is  considered  that  Egvpt  I  by  the  larva;  gaining  admittance  into  the  bodwa 
iboanda  with  noxious  insects:  but  it  must  helm  into  the  stomach,  frontal  am  us,  and  ■ 
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and  ao  oecarionintr  in  a  hot  climate  many  instances 
of  death;0  see  for  cases  of  M$nsi*  produced  by 
dipterous  larva,  Transaction*  of  KniomoL  Soc.  ii. 
pp.  266-209. 

The  identification  jf  the  'drob  with  the  cockroach 
(Blatta  orietttalis),  whicL  Oedmann  <  Vtrm.  Sam. 
pL  ii.  c.  7)  suggests,  and  which  Kirl>y  (Bruhjw. 
Trent,  ii.  p.  357)  adopts,  has  nothing  at  all  to 
recommend  it,  and  is  purely  gratuitous,  as  Mr. 
Hope  proved  in  1837  in  a  paper  on  this  subject  in 
the  Trans.  Enl.  Soc.  ii.  p.  179-183.  The  error 
of  calling  the  cockroach  a  Utile,  and  the  confusion 
which  has  been  made  between  it  and  the  Sacred 
Beetle  of  Egypt  (Ateucftu*  sover),  has  rocentlv  been 
repeated  by  M.  Kalisch  (Hist,  awl  frit.  Comment. 
Fx.  I  c).  The  cockroach,  as  Mr.  Hope  remarks, 
[<  %  i.octumal  insect,  and  prowls  atiout  for  food  at 
night,  "  but  what  reason  have  wc  to  believe  that 
ths  fly  attacked  the  Egyptians  by  night  and  not 
by  day?"  We  see  no  reason  to  be  dissatisfied 
with  the  reading  in  our  own  version.       W.  II. 

•  FLYING  KOLL.    [Roll,  Amcr.  ed.] 

•  FOLD.  [SiiEKf-Foui.] 

FOOD.  The  diet  of  eststcm  nations  h.is  been 
in  all  ages  light  and  simple.  As  compared  with 
oar  own  habits,  the  chief  points  of  contrast  are  the 
■mall  amount  of  animal  food  consumed,  the  variety 
of  articles  used  as  accompaniments  to  bread,  the 
substitution  of  milk  in  various  forms  for  our  liquors, 
and  the  combination  of  what  we  should  deem 
heterogeneous  elements  in  the  same  dish,  or  the 
same  meal.  The  chief  point  of  agreement  is  the 
large  consumption  of  l.read,  the  importance  of 
which  in  the  eye*  of  the  Hebrew  is  testified  by  the 
use  of  the  term  Irclinn  (originally  food  of  any  kind) 
specifically  for  bread,  as  well  as  by  the  expression 
"stiff  of  bread"  (Lev.  xxvi.  26;  I's.  cv.  16;  Ex. 
iv.  16,  xiv.  13).  Simpler  preparations  of  com  were, 
however,  common;  sometimes  the  fresh  gn-en  ears 
were  eaten  in  a  natural  state.*  the  husks  being 
rubbed  off  by  the  hand  (l.ev.  xxiii.  14;  Dent,  xxiii. 
25:  2  K.  iv.  42;  Matt.  xii.  1;  l.uke  vi.  1);  more 
frequently,  however,  the  grains,  after  being  carefully 
picked,  were  roasted  in  a  pan  over  a  fire  (l>ev.  ii. 
14).  and  eaten  as  "parched  com,"  in  which  form  it 
was  an  ordinary  article  of  diet,  particularly  among 
l-ilfTc-r*.  or  ethers  who  had  not  the  means  of  dress- 
ing food  (lev.  xxiii.  14:  l!uth  ii.  14;  1  Sam.  xvii. 
17,  xxv.  18;  2  Sam.  xvii.  28):  this  practice  is  still 
very  usual  in  the  Kast  (cf.  Line,  1.  251  ;  Hobinson, 
Rcsrtircfiri,  ii.  350).  Sometimes  the  grain  was 
bruired  (like  the  Greek  j>oh,ila,  I'lin.  xviii.  14),  in 

which  aUie  it  wss  termed  either  KH^  {tpiKri, 
LXX.;  A.  V.  "beaten"  Uv.  ii.   U,   16),  or 

(wriffdVcu,  AqtfJ.  Symm.;  A.  V.  "com;" 
2  Sam.  xvii.  1!»;  cf.  I'rov.  xr.vii.  22),  and  then 
dried  in  the  sun;  it  was  eaten  either  mixed  with 
oil  (l>ev.  ii.  15),  or  made  into  a  soft  cake  najr.wl 

np"*"!^  (A.  V.  "dough;"  Num.  xv.  20;  Neh. 
x.  37;  Ez.  xliv.  30).  The  Hebrews  used  a  ereat 
variety  of  articles  (John  xxi.  5)  to  give  a  relish  to 
bread.  Sometimes  salt  was  so  used  (Job  vi.  ft),  as 
we  learn  from  the  passage  just  quoted  :  sometimes 
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•  Then  Is,  however,  no  occasion  to  appeal  to  the 
above  explanation,  for  the  common  flint  in  E{ypt  veil 
merit  the  epithet  of  "devouring."  Mr  Tristrac  Assures 
us  that  he  has  had  his  ankles  and  ln*t«p  coveTd 
blood  from  the  Hte  of  the  common  fly,  as  be  lay  on 
the  aaud  In  the  desert  with  hU  boots  off. 


the  bread  was  dipped  into  the  sour  wine  (A-  T. 
"  vinegar  ")  which  the  lalsjrers  drank  (Kuth  ii.  14); 
or,  where  meat  was  eaten,  into  the  gravy,  which 
was  either  served  up  separately  for  the  purpose,  as 
by  Gideon  (Judg.  vi.  ID),  or  placed  in  the  middle 
of  the  meat  dish,  as  done  by  the  Arahs  (Burek- 
hardt,  Xotes,  i.  63),  whose  practice  of  dipping  bread 
in  the  broth,  or  melted  f;it  of  the  animal,  strongly 
illustrates  the  reference  to  the  sop  in  .John  xiii.  26 
ff.  The  modern  Egyptians  season  their  bread  with 
a  sauce c  composed  of  \arious  stimulants,  such  as 
salt,  mint,  sesame,  and  chick-peas  (l-ane,  i.  180). 
Tlie  Syrians,  on  the  other  hand,  use  a  mixture  of 
savory  and  salt  for  the  same  purpose  f  liusscll,  i.  93). 
Where  the  alwve  mentioned  accessories  were  want- 
ing,  fruit,  vegetables,  fish,  <>r  honey,  were  used.  In 
short  it  may  be  said  that  all  the  articles  of  food 
which  we  are  about  to  mention  were  mainly  viewed 
as  subordinates  to  the  staple  commodity  of  bread. 
The  various  kinds  of  bread  and  c:ikea  are  described 
under  the  head  of  BitK.\t». 

Milk  and  its  preparations  hold  a 
place   in   eastern  diet,   as  affording 
nourishment;  sometimes  it  was  produced  in  a  fresh 

state  (2^n  I  (Jen.  xviii.  8),  but  more  generally 
in  the  form  of  the  modern  Ub.in,  i.  e.  sour  milk 

(HSpri;  A.  V.  "butter;"  Gen.  xviii.  8;  Judg. 
v.  25;'  2  Sam.  xvii.  29).  The  Litter  is  universally 
used  by  the  Bedouins,  not  only  as  their  ordinary 
beverage  (Biirckhan.lt,  Xuttt,  i.  240),  but  mixed 
with  Hour,  meat,  and  even  salad  (Burckhardt,  i. 
58,  63  ;  Kussell,  AU/u»>,  i.  118).  It  is  constantly 
offered  to  travellers,  and  in  some  parts  of  .Arabia 
it  is  deemed  scandalous  to  take  any  money  in  return 
for  it  (Burckhardt,  Arabia,  i.  12()).  l  or  a  certain 
season  of  the  year,  It  ban  makes  up  a  great  part  of 
the  food  of  the  poor  in  Syria  ( b'ussell,  I.  c).  Butter 
(lYov.  xxx.  33)  and  various  forms  of  coagidated 
milk,  of  the  consistency  of  the  modern  kaimnk  (Job 
x.  10;  1  Sam.  xvii.  18:  2  Sam.  xvii.  29)  were  also 
used.    [Blttkh;  Cnn  >i::  Mii.k  ] 

Fruit  was  another  source  of  sulisistence:  figs 
stand  first  in  point  of  importance;  the  early  sorts 

described  as  the  "summer  fruit  "  V?"!   Am.  viii 

1,  2),  and  the  "  first  ripe  fruit  "  1 71^22  :  Hoe 
ix.  10;  Mic.  vii.  1)  were  esteemed  a  great  luxury, 
and  were  eaten  as  fresh  fniit;  but  they  were  gen- 
erally dried  and  pressed  into  cakes,  similar  to  th* 
date-cakes  of  the  Arabians  (Burckhardt,  Arabia,  i. 

57),  in  which  form  they  were  termed 
(waArffei,  A.  V.  "cakes  of  figs;"  1  Sam.  xxv.  is", 

xxx.  12;  1  Chr.  xii.  40),  and  occasionally 
simply  (2  Sam.  xvi.  1;  A.  V.  "summer  fruit"). 
Grapes  were  generally  eaten  in  a  dried  itate  a* 

raisins  (D>(7Q"  5  liyntura  mi  jyisne,  Vulg.;  I 
Sam.  xxv.  18," xxx.  12;  2  Sam.  xvi.  1;  1  Chr.  xii. 
40),  but  sometimes,  as  U-forc,  pressed  into  cakes, 

named  HffTS  (2  Sam.  vi.  19;  1  Chr.  xvi.  3; 
Cant.  ii.  5;  Hos.  iii.  1),  understood  by  the  LXX. 
as  a  sort  of  cake,  k&yavov  axb  vnyivov,  acd  bj 

«>  This  custom  is  still  practiced  in  Palestine  (Robin 
ton's  lUstarchrs.  1.  493). 

e  The  later  Jews  named  this  sauce  ITD'Pn  (Mishn 
its.  2,  §  8):  it  consisted  of  vinegar,  almonds,  aud 
sptee,  thickened  with  flour.  It  was  uscl  at  the  cele 
bnttiot  of  the  Pas»ow  IPu.  10,  §  3). 
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toe  A.  V.  Ma"  flagon  of  wine.- '  Fruit-cake  forms 
a  part  of  the  daily  food  of  the  Arabians,  and  U 
particularly  adapted  to  the  wants  of  traveller*;  dis- 
solved in  water  it  aftords  a  sweet  and  refreshing 
drink  (Xiebuhr,  Arabia,  p.  57;  Russell,  AUppt*,  i. 
8*2);  an  instance  of  its  stimulating  effect  is  recorded 
in  1  Sam.  xxx.  12.  Apples  (probably  citrons)  are 
occasionally  noticed,  but  rather  in  reference  to  their 
fiagrance  (.Cant.  ii.  ."»,  vii.  8)  and  color  (Prov.  xxv. 
11),  tlian  as  an  article  of  fowl.  Dates  arc  not 
notice!  in  Scripture,  unless  we  accept  the  rendering 

of  \^|2  >n  the  LXX.  (2  Sam.  xvi.  1)  as  —  <po'iviKtt- 

it  can  hardly  tic  doubted,  however,  that,  where  the 
paltn-tree  flourished,  as  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Jericho,  iU  fruit  was  consumed;  in  Joel  i.  12  it  is 
n-ckoncd  among  other  trees  valuable  for  their  fruit. 
The  pomegranate-tree  is  also  noticed  by  Joel;  it 


plant,  protiably 
lie  referred  to  in 


rttkn 

T  - 


vields  a  luscious  fruit,  from  which  a  Bpecies  of  wine 

'was  expressed  (Cant.  viii.  2;  Hag.  ii.  19).  -Melons 

were  grown  in  Egvpt  ("Num.  xi.  5),  but  not  in 

.?      ..."         1      .       i    i,       .     ,  •      ■  man's  life "  (hcclus.  xxxix.  2fi.   Nuts  (pistachios 
Paestme.    1  he  mulU'rrv  is  undoubtedly  mentioned       ,  ,       ,  \.,       ....   ...     '     ,        \        .  / 

.        ..   „      .    '.,  and  almonds  (den.  xhu.  11  were  also  used  as  irhttt 
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in  ulac,  appears  to 
lob  vi.  G,  imd  r  the  expresjioc 

T"l  ("white  of  egg,"  A.  V.).  The 
usual  method  of  eating  vegetables  wjj  in  the  form 

of  pottage  (*T^5  :  *^ni*a:  jmlmtnium  ;  Gen.  xxv. 
2a ;  2  K.  iv.  38;  Hag.  ii.  12),  a  meal  wholly  of 
vegetables  was  deemed  very  poor  fare  (Itov.  xv.  17 ; 
Dan.  i.  12;  Horn.  xiv.  2).  'Die  modem  Arabians 
consume  but  few  vegetables ;  radishes  and  leeks  are 
most  in  use,  and  are  eaten  raw  with  bread  (Burck- 
hardt,  Arabia,  i.  56).  [Heans ;  CucuwBEr. ; 
Garlic;  Gounn;  Leek;  Lentiles;  Oxiok.] 

The  spices  or  condiments  known  to  the  Hebrews 
were  numerous;  cummin  (Is.  xxviii.  25;  Matt, 
xxiii.  23),  dill  (Matt,  xxiii.  23,  "anise,"  A.  V.), 
coriander  (Ex.  xvi.  31;  Num.  xi.  7),  mint  (Matt, 
xxiii.  23),  rue  (Luke  xi.  42),  mustard  (Matt.  xuL 
31,  xvii.  20),  and  salt  (Job  vi.  6),  which  is  reckoned 
among  "the  princi|xil  things  for  the  whole  use  of 


in  Luke  xvii.  G  under  the  name  owd/tn'or ;  the 

Hebrew  D>%?9  «>  translated  (2  Sam.  v.  23;  1 

Chr.  xiv.  14)  is  rather  doubtful;  the  Vulg.  takes 
it  to  mean  pears.  The  auxo/iopta  ("  sycamore," 
A.  V.;  Luke  xix.  4)  differed  from  the  tree  last 
mentioned ;  it  was  the  Egyptian  fig,  which  abounded 
in  Palestine  (1  K.  x.  27),  and  was  much  valued  for 
its  fruit  (1  Chr.  xxvii.  28;  Am.  vii.  14).  [Arruc; 
Citkon;  Fig;  Muuiiciu:Y-ntKh.s;  Palm-tkee; 
Pom EcytA nate ;  Sycami.ne-tkee;  Sycamokk.] 

Of  vegetables  we  have  most  frequent  notice  of 
lentils  (Gen.  xxv.  34;  2  Sam.  xvii.  28,  xxiii.  11; 
Ei.  iv.  9),  which  are  still  largely  used  by  the  Hc- 
douins  in  travelling  (Hurckhardt,  Arabia,  i.  Go); 
l»eans  (2  Sam.  xvii.  28;  Ez.  iv.  9).  which  still  form 
a  favorite  dish  in  Egypt  and  Arabia  for  breakfast, 
boded  in  water  and  eaten  with  butter  and  pepper; 
from  2  Sam.  xvii.  28  it  might  I*  inferred  that 
beans  and  other  kinds  of  pulse  were  roasted,  as 

liarley  was,  bat  the  second  >X7%  in  that  verse  is 
probably  interpolated,  not  appearing  in  the  LXX., 
and  even  if  it  were  not  so,  the  reference  to  pul** 
in  the  A.  V.,  as  of  cirer  in  the  Vulg.,  is  wholly 
unwarranted;  cucumbers  (Num.  xi.  5;  Is.  i.  8; 
Bar.  vi.  70  [or  Epist.  of  Jer.  70)  ;  cf.  2  K.  iv.  39 
where  wild  gourds,  cucumeret  asinini,  were  picked 
in  mistake  for  cucumbers);  leeks,  onions,  and  gar- 
lic, which  were  and  still  are  of  a  superior  quality 
in  Egypt  (Num.  xi.  5;  cf.  Wilkinson,  Anc.  l-'.rjyi*t. 
ii.  374;  I.ane,  i.  251);  lettuce,  of  which  the  wild 
species,  lactttca  aortitis,  is  identified  with  the  Greek 
worpls  by  Pliny  (xxi.  65),  and  former],  according 
to  the  LXX.  and  the  Vulg.,  the  "bitter  herbs" 

(E^-pS')  eaten  with  the  paschal  lamb  (Ex.  xii.  8; 
Num.  ix!  11);  endive,  which  is  still  well  known  in 
the  East  (Russell,  i.  91),  may  have  l>een  included 
under  the  same  class.    In  addition  to  the  aliovc  we 

have  notice  of  certain  " herbs "  (fiVPH?  2  K. 
Iv.  39)  eaten  in  times  of  scarcity,  which  were  mal- 
lows according  to  the  Sryriac  and  Arabic  versions, 
but  according  to  the  Talmud  a  vegetable  resem- 

of  Linmcua;  and  again  of 


(irfcB  :  ikifia:  A.  V.  "mallows  ") 

broom-root  (D*Orp,  A.  V.  »  juniper;  "  Job 
4)  as  eaten  by  the  poor  in  time  of  famine,  un- 
were  gathered  as  fuel.    An  insipid 


L)' 

to  the  appetite.  [At.Mo.\i>-TitEE;  Anise;  Coki- 
andeu;  Cummin;  Mint;  Mustakd;  Nuts; 
SricEs.] 

In  addition  to  these  classes,  we  have  to  notice 
some  other  important  articles  of  food :  in  the  first 
place,  honey,  whether  the  natural  product  of  the 
bee  (I  Sam.  xiv.  2T>;  Matt.  iii.  4),  which  abounds 
in  most  parts  of  Arabia  (Hurckhardt,  Arabia,  i. 
54),  or  the  other  natural  aud  artificial  productions 
included  under  that  head,  especially  the  dibs  of  the 
Syrians  and  Arabians,  i.  e.  grape  juice  boiled  doi»*i 
to  the  state  of  the  Roman  dtfrutum,  which  is  still 
extensively  used  in  the  East  (Russell,  i.  82);  tbs 
latter*  is  KUp|Kiscd  to  lie  referred  to  in  Gen.  xliii. 
11  and  Ez.  xxvii.  17.  The  importance  of  honey, 
as  a  substitute  for  sugar,  is  obvious;  it  was  both 
used  in  certain  kinds  of  cake  (though  prohibited 
in  the  case  of  meat  offerings,  I.ev.  ii.  1 1 )  as  in  the 
pastry  of  the  Arabs  (Hurckhardt,  Arabia,  i.  54), 
and  was  also  eaten  in  its  natural  state  either  bv 
itself  (1  Sam.  xiv.  27;  2  Sam.  xvii.  29;  I  K.  xiv. 
3),  or  in  conjunction  with  other  things,  even  aith 
fish  (Luke  xxiv.  42).  "  Rutter  and  honey  "  is  an 
expression  for  rich  diet  (Is.  vii.  15,  22);  such  a 
mixture  is  popular  among  the  Aratn  (Hurckhardt, 
AralAa,  i.  54).  "Milk  and  honey  "  are  similarly 
coupled  together,  not  only  frequently  by  the  sacred 
writers,  as  expressive  of  the  richness  of  the  promised 
land,  but  also  by  the  Greek  poets  (cf.  Callim.  Htpnm. 
in  Jar.  48;  Horn.  Od.  xx.  68).  Too  much  hone) 
was  deemed  unwholesome  (Itov.  xxv.  27).  With 
regard  to  oil,  it  does  not  appear  to  hare  l>een  nurd 
to  the  extent  we  might  have  anticipated;  the  mod- 
ern Arabs  only  employ  it  in  frying  fish  (Hurckhardt, 
Arabia,  \.  54),  but  for  all  other  purposes  butter  w 
sul>stituted :  among  the  Hebrews  it  was  deemed  ai. 
ex|wnsive  luxury  (Prov.  xxi.  17),  to  be  reserved  for 
festive  ocrasiot's  (1  Chr.  xii.  40);  it  was  chiefly  used 
in  certain  kirds  of  cake  (Lev.  ii.  5  If. ;  IK.  xvii. 
12).  "Oil  and  honey"  are  mentioned  in  conjunc- 
tion with  bread  in  Ez.  xvi.  13,  18.  The  Syrians, 
especially  the  Jews,  eat  oil  and  honey  (dib$)  mixed 
together  (Russell,  i.  80).  Eggs  are  not  often  no- 
ticed, but  were  evidently  known  as  articles  of  food 
(Is.  x.  14,  lix.  5;  Luke  xi.  12),  and  are  reckoned 
by  Jerome  (/n  Epitaph.  Paul.  i.  176)  among  tbj 
delicacies  of  the  table.    [Honey  ;  Oil.] 

The  Orientals  have  been  at  all  times  sparing  in 
the  use  of  animal  food:  not  only  does  the  exstaafcf 
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Mat  of  the  climate  render  it  both  unwholesome  to 
ml  much  meat  (Niebuhr,  lh  script,  p.  46 >  and  ex- 
pensive from  the  necessity  of  immediately  consum- 
ing a  whole  animal,  but  beyond  this  the  ritual 
regulations  of  the  Mosaic  law  in  ancient,  as  of  the 
Koran  in  modern  times,  have  tended  to  the  same 
result.  It  has  been  inferred  from  Gen.  ix.  3,  4, 
that  animal  food  was  not  jwrmitted  before  the  flood : 
but  the  notices  of  the  Hock  of  Abel  (On.  iv.  2) 
and  of  the  herds  of  Jabal  ((Jen.  iv.  20),  as  well  as 
the  distinction  between  clean  and  unclean  animals 
(Gen.  vii.  2),  favor  the  opposite  opinion;  and  the 
permission  in  (Jen.  ix.  3  may  lie  held  to  be  only  a 
more  explicit  declaration  of  a  condition  implied  in 
I  he  grant  of  universal  dominion  previously  given 
(Gen.  i.  28).  The  prohibition  then  expressed 
•gainst  consuming  the  blood  of  any  animal  (Gen. 
ix.  4)  was  more  fully  developed  in  the  Levitical  law, 
and  enforced  by  the  penalty  of  death  (Ixv.  iii.  17, 
vii  2G,  xix.  26;  Deut  xii.  1G;  1  Sam.  xiv.  32  ff.; 
Ex.  xliv.  7,  15),  on  the  ground,  as  stated  in  I>ev. 
itu.  11  and  l>eut.  xii.  23,  that  the  blood  contained 
the  principle  of  Ufe,  and,  as  such,  was  to  be  offered 
on  the  altar;  probably  there  was  an  additional  rea- 
son in  the  heathen  practice  of  consuming  blood  in 
their  sacrifices  (I's.  xvi.  4;  Ex.  xxxiii.  25).  The 
prohibition  applied  to  stringers  as  well  as  Israelites, 
and  to  all  kinds  of  beast  or  fowl  (I^v.  vii.  2G,  xvii. 
12,  13).  So  strong  was  the  feeling  of  the  Jews  on 
this  point,  that  the  Gentile  converts  to  Christianity 
were  laid  under  similar  restrictions  (Acts  xv.  20, 
29,  xxi.  25).  As  a  necessary  deduction  from  the 
above  principle,  all  animals  which  had  died  a  nat- 
ural death  (nb:J3,  Deut  xiv.  21),  or  had  been 

torn  of  beasts  (HD^l?,  Fjc.  xxii.  31),  were  also 

prohibited  (Lev.  xvii.  15;  cf.  Ez.  iv.  14),  and  to  be 
thrown  to  the  dogs  (Ex.  xxii.  31):  this  prohibition 
did  not  extend  to  strangers  (Dent.  xiv.  21).  Any 
person  infringing  this  rule  was  held  unclean  until 
the  evening,  and  was  obliged  to  wash  his  clothes 
(Lev.  xvii.  15).  In  the  N.  T.  these  cases  arc  de- 
scribed under  the  term  *v\kt6v  (Acts  xv.  20), 
applying  not  only  to  what  was  strangled  (as  in 
A.  V.),  but  to  any  animal  from  which  the  Mood 
was  not  regularly  poured  forth.  Similar  prohibi- 
tions are  contained  in  the  Koran  (ii.  175,  v.  4,  xvi. 
116),  the  result  of  which  is  that  at  the  present  day 
the  Arabians  eat  no  meat  except  what  has  !>een 
bongbt  at  the  shambles.  Certain  portions  of  the 
•V,  of  sacrifices  were  also  forbidden  (Lev.  iii.  9,  10), 
m  being  set  apart  for  the  altar  (Lev.  iii.  16,  vii. 
45;  ci.  1  Sam.  ii.  1G  ff.;  2  Chr.  vii.  7):  it  should 
be  observed  that  the  term  in  Neh.  viii.  10,  trans- 
lated fill,  is  not  2^n,  but  D^JJtpO  =  the 
btty  pieces  of  meat,  delicacies.  In  addition  to  the 
•Jwve,  Christians  were  forbidden  to  eat  the  flesh  of 
animals,  portions  of  which  had  been  offered  to  idols 
(e»8«A<$0i/r«),  whether  at  private  feasts,  or  as 
bought  in  the  market  (Acts  xv.  29,  xxi.  25 ;  1  Cor. 
viii.  1  ff. ).  All  beasts  and  birds  classed  as  unclean 
[Lev.  xi.  1  ff. ;  Deut.  xiv.  4  ff.)  were  also  prohibited 
[Uxci.kan  Beasts  and  Birds]:  and  in  addi- 
tion to  these  gsneral  precepts  there  was  a  special 
prohibition  against  "  seething  a  kid  in  his  mother's 
iiilk"  (Ex.  xxiii.  19,  xxxiv  26;  Deut.  xiv.  21), 
•hich  has  been  variously  understood,  by  Talmudi- 
tal  writers,  as  a  general  prohibition  against  the  joint 
cm  of  meat  and  milk  (Mishna,  Chviin,  cap.  8,  §  1 ) ; 
yj  Michaelis  (J/us.  Jiecht,  iv.  210),  as  prohibiting 
Jte  use  of  fiat  or  milk,  as  compared  with    •',  in 
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cooking;  by  Luther  and  Calvin,  as  prohibiting  the 
slaughter  of  young  animals;  and  by  Bochart  and 
others,  as  discountenancing  cruelty  in  any  way. 
These  interpretations,  however,  all  fail  in  establish- 
ing any  connection  l>etween  the  precept  and  the 
offering  of  the  first-fruits,  as  implied  in  the  three 
passages  quoted.  More  probably  it  has  reference 
to  certain  heathen  usages  at  their  harvest  festivals 
(Maimonides,  More  .WW//.  3,  48;  Spencer,  dt 
l^V'J-  Ihbr.  liitt.  p.  535  ff. ) :  there  is  a  remarkable 
addition  in  the  .Samaritan  version  and  in  some 
copies  of  the  LXX.  in  Deut.  xiv.  21,  which  sup- 
ports this  view:  os  yhp  wou«  rovro,  wa*\  atrird- 
Acuta  Qwrtt,  5t«  piaofid,  i<rrt  tZ  fltw  '\axwB  (cl 
Knobel,  Comment,  in  Lx.  xxiii.  19).  The  Hebrews 
further  abstained  from  eating  the  sinew  of  the  hip 

(rt0?2n  "P2.  Gen.  xxxii.  32),  in  memory  of  the 

struggle  between  Jacob  and  the  angel  (comp.  ver. 
25).  The  LXX.,  the  Vulg.,  and  the  A.  V.  inter- 
pret the  £jra£  ktydpfvov  word  twsiith  of  the 
shrinking  or  benumbing  of  the  muscle  (b  ivipicn- 
<uv;  qui  tmarcuit:  "which  shrank"):  Joscphus 
(AnJ.  i  20,  §  2)  more  correctly  explains  it,  rb  rtv- 
pov  to  xKaru;  and.  there  is  little  doubt  that  the 
nerve  he  refers  to  is  the  miTtu  Uc/iiadicus,  which 
attains  its  greatest  thickness  at  the  hip.  There  is 
no  further  reference  to  this  custom  in  the  Bibb; 
but  the  Talmudistu  (Cholin,  7)  enforced  its  observ- 
ance by  penalties. 

Under  these  restrictions  the  Hebrews  were  per- 
mitted the  free  use  of  animal  food :  generally  speak- 
ing they  only  availed  themselves  of  it  in  the  exer- 
cise of  hospitality  (Gen.  xviii.  7),  or  at  festivals  of 
a  religious  (Ex.  xii.  8),  public  (1  K.  i.  9;  1  Chr. 
xii.  40),  or  private  character  (Gen.  xxvii.  4;  Luke 

xv.  23);  it  was  only  in  royal  households  that  there 
was  a  daily  consumption  of  meat  (1  K.  iv.  23; 
Neh.  v.  18).  The  use  of  meat  is  reserved  for  sim- 
ilar occasions  among  the  Bedouins  (liurckhardt's 
A'otes,  i.  03).  The  animals  killed  for  meat  were  — 
calves  (Gen.  xviii.  7;  1  Sam.  xxviii.  24;  Am.  vi. 
4),  which  are  further  described  by  the  term  fading 

(S^np  —  /xfoxot  aiTtvr6i,  Luke  xv.  23,  and 
airtari.  Matt  xxii.  4;  2  Sam.  vi.  13;  1  K.  i.  9  ff. ; 
A.  V.  "fat  cattle");  lambs  (2  Sam.  xii.  4;  Am. 
vi.  4);  oxen,  not  above  three  years  of  age  (I  K.  i. 
9;  l*rov.  xv.  17;  Is.  xxii.  13;  Matt.  xxii.  4),  which 

were  either  stall-fed  (Q'^a :  fd<rXoi  ixAticroi), 

or  taken  up  from  the  pastures  03?"} :  04f  s  yofiiSts  i 
1  K.  iv.  23);  kids  (Gen.  xxvii.  *9;  Judg.  vi.  19; 
1  Sam.  xvi.  20);  harts,  roebucks,  and  fallow-deer 
(1  K.  iv.  23),  which  are  also  brought  into  close 
connection  with  ordinary  cattle  in  Deut  xiv.  5,  as 
though  holding  an  intermediate  place  between  tame 

and  wild  animals;  birds  of  various  kinds  (O^S"2  : 
A.  V.  "fowls;"  Neh.  v.  18;  the  LXX.,  how- 
ever, give  x*Mar,°*»  M  tnougl1  tue  reading  were 
□VT»S!?);  quail  in  certain  parts  of  Arabia  (Ex. 

xvi.  13;  Num.  xi.  32);  poultry  (D^a^a  .  l  K 
iv.  23;  understood  generally  by  the  LXX.,  ipvl9o» 
iKKtKTttv  (rtrtirrd;  by  Kimchi  and  the  A.  V.  a« 
fatted  fowl;  by  Gesenint,  Thesiur.  240,  as  geese 
from  the  whiteness  of  their  plumage;  by  Then i us 
Comm.  in  /.  c,  as  guinea-fowls,  as  though  the  word 
presented  the  call  of  that  bird);  partridges  (1 
Sa  n.  xxv?.  20);  fish,  with  the  exception  of  such  a* 

out  scale*  and  fins  (I-ev.  xi.9;  Deut.  xir 
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9),  both  salted,  as  was  probably  the  cn.se  with  the 
tea-fish  brought  to  Jerusalem  (Neb.  xiii.  Hi),  and 
fresh  (Matt.  xiv.  19,  xr.  36;  Luke  xxiv.  42):  in 
our  Saviour's  time  it  appears  to  have  been  the 
usual  food  about.the  Sea  of  Galilee  (Matt  vii.  10); 
the  term  tydpioy  is  applied  to  it  by  St.  John  (vi. 
9;  xxi.  9  ff.)  in  the  restricted  sense  which  the  word 
obtained  among  the  later  Greeks,  as  =Jitfi.  \j>- 
custs,  of  which  certain  species  only  were  esteemed 
clean  (l^ev.  xi.  22),  wore  occasionally  eaten  (Matt, 
iii.  4),  but  considered  as  |*>or  fare.  They  are  at 
the  present  day  largely  consumed  by  the  poor  loth 
in  l'ersia  (Morier's  Stcvtul  Jtiumty,  p.  44)  and  in 
Arah'u  (Niebuhr,  \\>y  i//c,  i.  3  19);  they  are  salted 
and  dried,  and  roasted,  when  required,  on  a  frying- 
pan  with  butter  (Imrckhardfs  Suits,  ii.  92;  Nie- 
buhr, /.  c). 

Meat  docs  not  ap|>ear  ever  to  have  been  eaten  by 
itself;  various  acconijaniments  arc  noticed  in  Script- 
ure, as  bread,  milk,  and  sour  milk  (Gen.  xviii.  8); 
bread  and  broth  (Judu-  vi.  19);  and  with  fish  either 
bread  (Matt.  xiv.  19,  xv.  36;  John  xxi.  9)  or 
honeycomb  (Luke  xxiv.  42):  the  instance  in  2 
Sara.  vi.  19  cannot  1*  relied  on,  as  the  terra 

"iCtT^I,  rendered  in  the  A.  V.  a  good  pitce  of 
fit  ill,  after  the  Vulg.,  auntura  bibulu  oimi's, 
means  simply  a  portion  or  measure,  and  may  ap- 
ply to  wine  as  well  as  meat.  Fur  the  modes  of 
preparing  meat,  see  Cooking;  and  for  the  times 
and  manner  of  eating,  Meals:  see  also  1  lmi, 
I- owi.,  Sic,  Ac. 

To  jkiss  from  ordinary  to  occasional  sources  of 
subsistence  :  prison  diet  consisted  of  bread  and 
water  administered  in  small  quantities  (1  K.  xxii. 
27;  Jer.  xxxvii.  21);  pulse  and  water  was  consid- 
ered but  little  letter  (Dan.  i.  12);  in  time  of  sor- 
row or  lasting  it  was  usual  to  abstain  cither  alto- 
gether from  "food  (2  Sam.  xii.  17,  20),  or  from 
meat,  wine,  and  other  delicacies,  which  were  de- 
scribed as  nvnsn  lit.  brtod  of  dt$irts 
(Dan.  x.  3).  In  time  of  extreme  famine  the  most 
loathsome  food  was  swallowed;  such  as  an  ass's 
head  (2  K.  vi.  25),  the  ass,  it  must  !*•  remembered, 
being  an  unclean  animal  (for  a  parallel  case  coiup. 
riutarch,  Artnxtrx.  24),  and  dotes  dung  (see  the 
article  on  that  subject),  the  dung  of  cattle  (Joseph. 
II.  J.  v.  13,  §  7),  and  even  possibly  their  own 
dung  (2  K.  xviii.  27).  The  consumption  of  hu- 
man flesh  was  not  altogether  unknown  (2  K.  vi. 
28 ;  cf.  Joseph.  U.  J.  vi.  3.  §  4),  the  passages  quoted 
supplying  instances  of  the  exact  fulfillment  of  the 
prediction  hi  Deut.  xxviii.  50,  57;  comp  also  1-a  n. 
ii.  20,  iv.  10;  Ez.  v.  1U. 

With  regard  to  the  beverages  used  by  the  He- 
trews,  we  have  already  mentioned  milk,  and  the 
probable  use  of  barley-water,  and  of  a  n.ixture 
resembling  the  modern  sJitrlitt,  formed  of  fig-cake 
and  water.  The  Hebrews  probably  resembled  the 
Arabs  in  not  drinking  n.uch  during  their  meals, 
but  concluding  them  with  a  long  draught  of  WTiter. 
It  is  almost  needless  to  say  that  water  was  most 
generally  drunk.  In  addition  to  these  the  Hebrews 
were  acquainted  with  various  intoxicating  liquors, 
the  most  valued  of  which  was  the  juice  of  the 
grape,  while  others  were  described  under  the  gen- 
eral terra  of  thtchar  or  ttrony  drink  (l*v.  x.  9; 
Num.  vi.  3;  Judg.  xiii.  4,  7),  if  indeed  the  latter 
iocs  not  sometimes  include  the  former  (Num. 
nriii.  7).  These  were  reserved  for  the  wealthy 
v  to  festive  occasions:  the  poor  lonsumed  a  sour 
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wine  (A-  V.  "vinegar;"  Ituth  ii.  11;  M&U.  ml 
48;,  calculated  to  quench  thirst,  but  not  agreeabb 
to  the  taste  (l'rov.  x.  26).     [Drink,  strong 
Vinegar;  Water;  Wink.]  W.  L.  R 

•  It  is  not  correct  to  say  that  the  food  of  the 
Orientals  is  light  and  tim/Ae,  unless  meat  be  the 
only  lit<iry  article  Iliey  use  an  inordinate  amount 
of  grease  in  cooking.  Kggs  arc  fried  iu  twice  their 
bulk  of  fat,  or  butter,  or  oil.  llice  is  not  eaten 
except  drenched  with  butter.  A  stew  is  unheard 
of  unless  the  meat  and  vegetables  l>e  first  fried  in 
butter  or  fat,  that  they  may  drink  in  as  much  of 
the  fatty  matter  as  possible. 

Again,  they  are  famous  in  the  East  for  elatorata 
compounds.  A'iMe,  their  most  prized  article  of 
diet,  is  conqiouiidcd  of  cracked  wheat,  boiied  and 
dried  previously  to  give  it  solidity,  beaten  up  with 
meat,  and  onions,  and  spices,  and  the  nut  of  a  spe- 
cies of  pine,  a  very  heavy  article  of  diet.  Esau's 
pottage  was  probably  compounded  with  IcntiW,  oU, 
onions,  and  spices,  like  the  mijtddirah  of  the  pres- 
ent day.  Dyspepsia  is  one  of  the  most  universal 
disorders  of  the  jieople,  and  arises  from  their  heavy 
and  unwholesome  food,  and  the  fact  that  their  heavy 
meal  is  taken  just  before  retiring  for  the  night. 

Again,  oil  is  not  used  merely  lor  frying  lh»b,  but 
is  eaten  universally  in  place  of  butter  and  fat  dur- 
ing lxt\t,  and  at  all  limes  is  a  prominent  article  of 
diet.  I  know  of  a  single  family  where  they  use 
500  pounds  of  it  per  annum,  of  which  the  larger 
part  is  for  food.  There  are  twelve  to  fourteen  per- 
sons in  the  household.  G.  E.  V. 

•FOOT,  Watering  with  the,  is  mentioned 
in  Deut.  xi.  10,  as  a  mark  of  the  inferiority  of 
Egypt  to  I'alestine  iu  regard  to  the  existence  there 
of  fountains  and  rivulets.  The  phrase  (whatever 
its  origin  may  be)  imports  that  the  Egyptians, 
owing  to  their  scanty  supplies  of  water,  were  obliged 
to  practice  a  careful,  pains-taking  economy  in  the 
use  of  such  means  of  irrigation  as  they  possessed. 
The  reference,  as  some  think,  is  to  a  reel  w  ith  a  rope 
and  bucket  attached  to  it,  "  the  upper  part  of  which 
the  operator  drew  towards  him  with  his  hands, 
while  at  the  same  time  he  pushed  the  lower  part 
from  him  with  his  feet"  (Hob.  BilA.  !(<$.  ii.  351, 
and  note  ii.,  at  the  end  of  vol.  i.).  Niebuhr  gives  a 
drawing  of  such  a  machine  which  he  found  very  com- 
mon in  India  (IltittUschr.  nack  Arabien,  i.  148), 
but  says  that  he  saw  it  only  once  in  Egypt.  Tb* 
more  common  explanation  is  that  stated  under 
Garhkn.  In  addition  to  the  testimony  there, 
Dr.  Shaw  (TrurtL  in  Bmbary  and  the  Lcrnnt,  u. 
2G7)  sa\s  of  the  modem  Egyptians  that  they  plant 
their  various  sorts  of  pulse  iu  rills,  and  that  when 
they  water  them,  "  they  stand  ready,  as  occasion 
requires,  to  stop  and  di\ert  the  torrent,  by  turning 
the  earth  against  it  with  the  foot,  and  opening  at 
the  same  time,  with  a  mattock,  a  new  track  to  re- 
ceive  it."  K- 

FOOTMAN,  a  word  employed  in  the  Author- 
ized Version  iu  two  senses.  (1.)  Generally,  to  distin- 
guish those  of  the  people  or  of  the  fight ing-racn 
who  went  on  foot  from  those  who  were  on  horse- 
back or  in  chariots.    The  Hebrew  word  for  this  is 

rngli,  from  rtgtl,  a  foot-  The  LXX.  com- 
monly express  it  by  irt{ol,  or  occasionally  Tay 
fidra- 

Hut  (2.)  The  word  occurs  in  a  more  special  sens* 
(in  1  Sam.  xxii.  17  only),  and  as  the  "translatks 

of  a  different  term  from  the  above  -  yT), 
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I*J*  passage  tfTords  the  first  mention  of  the  ex- 
jtenee  of  a  i*>dy  of  swift  runners  in  attendance  on 
the  king,  t  bough  such  a  thing  hail  been  foretold 
by  Samuel  (1  .Sam.  viii.  1 1 ).  Thin  body  api)ear  to 
have  been  afterwards  kept  up,  anil  to  have  been 
distinct  from  the  body-^uard  —  the  six  hundred, 
and  the  thirtv  —  who  were  originated  by  I>avid. 
See  1  K.  xiv.  27,  28;  2  Chr.  xii.  10,  M;  2  K.  xi. 
4,  6,  11,  13,  19.  In  each  of  these  cases  the  word 
is  the  same  an  the  above,  and  is  rendered  "  guard :  " 
but  the  translator*  were  evidently  aware  of  its  sig- 
nification, for  they  have  put  the  word  "runners" 
In  the  margin  in  two  instances  (1  K.  xiv.  27;  2 
K.  xi.  13).  This  indeed  was  the  force  of  the  term 
« footman  "  at  the  time  the  A.  V.  was  made,  as  is 
plain  not  only  from  the  reference*  just  quoted,  but 
amongst  others  from  the  title  of  a  well-known  tract 
of  Bunyan's —  T/>e  Ihnvtnly  F<*  t>n  iii,  or  a  Ih- 
tcrijMum  of the  A  fin  that  gtts  (u  //cu  t/i,  on  1  Cor. 
ix.  24  (St.  Paul's  figure  of  the  race).  Swift  run 
ning  was  evidently  a  valued  accomplishment  of  a 
perfect  warrior  —  a  gibb»r,  as  the  I  lebrew  word  is  — 
among  the  Israelites.  There  are  constant  allusions 
to  this  in  the  llible,  though  obscured  in  the  A.  V., 
from  the  translators  not  recognizing  the  technical 
sense  of  the  word  t,V>bor.  Among  others  see  IV 
xit-  5;  .lob  xvi.  14;  Joel  ii.  7,  where  "strong 
man,"  "giant,"  and  "  mighty  man,"  arc  all  gi/Jx>r. 
David  was  famed  for  his  powers  of  running;  they 
are  so  mentioned  as  to  seem  characteristic  of  him 
(I  Sam.  xvii.  22,  48,  51,  xx.  0),  and  he  makes  them 
a  special  subject  of  thanksgiving  to  (iod  (2  Sam. 
xxii.  30;  Ps.  xviii.  2!l).  The  cases  of  Cushi  and 
Ahimaaz  (2  Sam.  xviii.)  will  occur  to  every  one.  It 
U  not  impossible  that  the  former — "  the  Kthiopian," 
as  his  name  inwt  likely  is  —  had  some  jieeuliar 
mode  of  running,  [t'oiu.]  Asahcl  also  was  "  swift 
on  his  feet,"  and  the  Gadite  heroes  who  came 
■cross  to  David  in  his  difficulties  were  "  swift  as 
the  roe*  upon  the  mountains:"  hut  in  neither  of 
these  List  cases  is  the  word  rwtz  employed.  The 
word  probably  derives  iU  modem  sense  from  the 
custom  of  domestic  servants  running  by  the  side 
of  the  carriage  of  their  master.    [Gcakd.]  G. 

•  FORDS.    [See  .Tokda.v,  iii.] 

FOREHEAD  (nSE.  from  fTCp,  rad.  inu*. 
*/<i'ne,  Gesen.  p.  815:  fiirvwoy'  front).  The  prac- 
tice of  veiling  the  face  in  public  for  women  of  the 
higher  classes,  especially  married  women,  in  the 
East,  sufficiently  stigmatizes  with  reproach  the  un 
veih*d  face  of  women  of  bad  character  (tien.  xxiv 
65;  Jer.  iii.  3;  Niebuhr.  \'»y.  i.  133,  14!>,  150; 
Shaw,  TrnrtU,  p.  228,  240;  llassulquist,  Tmv,U, 
p.  58;  Buckingham,  Amb  TriUi,  p.  312:  Lane, 
Mod.  Eg.  i.72,77,  225-248;  Burekhardt,  Trm-tU. 
L.  233).  An  es|>ecial  force  is  thus  given  to  the 
term  "hard  of  forehead  "  as  descriptive  of  audacity 
in  general  (Ez.  iii.  7,  8,  0;  comp.  Juv.  Sit.  xiv. 
842  —  "  Kjeetutu  attritfi  de  fronte  ruborem  "). 

Tlie  custom  among  many  oriental  nations  l>oth 
of  ooloring  the  face  and  forehead,  and  of  impressing 
on  the  U*\y  mark-s  indicative  of  devotion  to  some 
ipecial  deity  or  religious  sect,  is  mentioned  elsewhere 
[Cl'TTlNcs  IN  I'l.K.sil]  (Burekhardt,  A.<f«.<  on  lh<l. 
1.51;  Niebuhr,  Voy.  ii.  57;  Wilkinson,  An?.  /  y. 
I  342;  Une,  Mo,L  Eg.  i.  00).  It  is  doubtless 
tUuded  to  in  Uev.  (xiii.  10,  17,  xiv.  fl,  x\ ii.  5,  xx. 
I),  and  in  the  opposite  direction  by  Ezekiel  (i/  4. 
i,  6),  and  in  Kev.  (vii.  3.  ix.  4.  xiv.  1.  xxii.  t,. 
The  mark  mentioned  by  Kzekiel  with  approval  has 
teen  supposed  to  I «  the  figure  of  Uie  cross,  said  to 


be  denoted  by  the  word  here  used,  lip-  in  th* 
ancient  Semitic  language  (Gesen.  p.  1495;  Speneer, 
de  Ug.  I/tbr.  ii.  20,  3,  pp.  409,  413). 

It  may  have  been  by  way  of  contradiction  to 
heathen  practice  that  the  high-priest  wore  on  the 
front  of  his  mitre  the  golden  plate  inscribed  "  HoL 
ness  to  the  Ixrnl "  (Kx.  xxviii.  30,  xxxix.  30 
SiKfncer,  /.  c). 

The  "jewels  for  the  forehead,"  mentioned  by 
Ezekiel  (xvi.  12),  and  in  margin  of  A.  V.  Grn. 
xxiv.  22,  were  in  all  prolability  nose-rings  (Is.  iii 
21:  Lane,  .I/**/.  Kg.  iii.  225,220;  Mariner.  Obt 
iv.  311,  31  i;  (iesen.  p.  870;  Winer,  s.  v.  A.wu 
ring).  Tho  Persian  and  also  Egvptian  women 
wear  jewels  and  strings  of  coins  across  their  fore- 
heads (Olearius,  Trm-tU,  p.  317;  I-anc,  -»/«/.  Eg. 
ii.  228).  [Xo>k-Jkwi:u] 

Kor  the  use  of  frontlets  Ictween  the  eyes,  s*» 
Fuo.NTUcrs,  and  for  the  symptoms  of  leprosy  ap 
parent  in  the  forehead,  Lkphosy.       II.  W.  P. 

•  FORESKIN.    [Cinct- mcisiox.] 

FOREST.    The  corresponding  Hebrew  term* 

are  "IS* ,  tT?n,  and  C5H9.    The  first  of  these 

most  truly  expresses  the  idea  of  a  forest,  the  ety- 
mological force  of  the  word  being  aburuLince,  and 
its  use  being  restricted  (with  the  exception  of  1 
Sam.  xiv.  20,  and  Cant.  v.  1,  in  which  it  refers  to 
honey)  to  an  abundance  of  trees.  The  second  is 
seldom  used,  and  applies  to  woods  of  less  extent, 
the  word  itself  involving  the  idea  of  what  is  l>eing 
cut  down  (s<Vrd  a  ardtrulo  dicta,  Gesen.  Thtsivr, 
p.  530):  it  is  only  twice  (I  Sam.  xxiii.  15  fT.;  3 
< 'hr.  xxvii.  4 )  applied  to  woods  properly  so  called ; 
its  sense,  however,  is  illustrated  in  the  other  pas- 
sages in  which  it  occurs,  namely,  Is.  xvii.  9  (A.  V. 
••  bough  "),  where  the  eoni|>arison  is  to  the  solitary 
relic  of  an  ancient  forest,  and  Ez.  xxxi.  3,  where  it 
applies  to  trees  or  foliage  sufficient  to  afford  shelter 
(froiutibiu  ntmon  tut,  Vulg. ;  A.  V.  "  with  a  shadow- 
ing shroud  " ).  The  third,  /xink*  (a  word  of  foreign 
origin,  meaning  a  />  irk  or  />/  intntUm,  whence  also 
comes  the  Greek  irapdStiaos),  occurs  only  once  in 
reference  to  forest  trees  (Neh.  ii.  8),  and  appro- 
priately expresses  the  can?  with  which  the  forest p 
of  Palestine  were  presened  under  the  Persian  rub 
a  regular  warden  being  apjiointcd.  without  whose 
sanction  no  tree  could  be  felled.  Elsewhere  the  word 
descrittes  an  orchard  (Keel.  ii.  5;  (  ant.  iv.  13). 

Although  Palestine  has  never  tiecn  in  historical 
times  a  woodland  country,  yet  there  can  lie  no 
doubt  that  there  was  much  more  wood  formerly 
than  there  is  at  present.  It  is  not  imprubablc  that 
the  highlands  were  once  covered  with  a  primeval 
forest,  of  which  the  celebrated  oaks  ami  terebinths 
scattered  here  and  there  were  the  relies.  The 
woods  and  forests  mentioned  in  the  Bible  appear 
to  have  been  situated  where  they  are  usually  found 
in  cultivated  countries,  in  the  valleys  and  defiles 
that  lend  down  from  the  high  to  the  lowlands  and 
in  the  adjacent  plains.  They  were  therefore  of  n« 
great  size,  and  eorresjinnd  rather  with  the  idea  of 
the  Latin  siltits  than  with  our  font/. 

(1.)  The  wood  of  Kphraim  was  the  most  exten- 
sive. It  clothed  the  slopes  of  the  hills  that  bordaed 
the  plain  of  .lezreel.  anil  the  plain  itself  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Beth-shean  (Josh.  xvii.  15  fT.),  ex- 
tending, perhaps,  at  one  time  to  Talior,  whic'j  it 
translated  bpvy.6s  by  Theodotion  (llos.  v.  1),  and 
which  is  still  well  covered  with  forest  trees  (Stanley, 
p.  350).   (2  )  The  wood,  of  Bethel  (2  K.  ii.  23,  Ml 
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wm  situated  in  the  ravine  which  descends  to  the 
pbun  of  Jericho.    (3.)  The  forest  of  llarath  (J 
Sam.  xxii.  5)  was  somewhere  on  the  bordei  o( 
Philistine  |ilain,  in  the  southern  part  of  Judah. 
(I.)  The  wood  through  which  tlie  hr.i<liti 
iu  their  pursuit  of  the  Philistines  (1  Sam.  xiv. 
was  probably  near  Aijalon  (comp.  v.  31),  in 
of  the  valleys  leading  down  to  the  pLiin  of  Philist  hh 
(5.)  The  '"wood"  (I's.  exxxii.  0) 
name  of  Kirjath-jearim  (I  Sam.  vii.  2]  must  have 
Urn  similarly  situated,    as   also  (G.)  v 
"forests"  (chortsh)  in  which  Jotham  placed  his 
forts  (2  Chr.  xxvii.  4).    (7.)  'Hie  ]  >haron 
was  partly  covered  with  wood  (Stral>-  xvii.  p.  708), 
whence  the  LXX.  give   Spvp.6s  as  u  equivalent 
(Is.  Ixv.  10).    It  has  still  a  fair  amount  of  wood 
(Stanley,  p.  260).    (8.)    The  wood  (dta 
tlie  wilderness  of  Zipb.  in  winch  David  coii'fcdd 
himself  (1  Sam.  xxiii.  16  R),  by  S.  EL  of  Hebi 

The  greater  pcjrtion  of  Penra  was,  and  ^-t ill  i«, 
covered  with  forests  of  oak  and  terebinth  1 1-.  ii.  13  : 
Kz.  xxvii.  G;  Zech.  xi.  2;  comp.  liuckingham's 
PaUstine,  pp.  10J  ft'.,  240  ft".;  Stanley,  p.  324). 
A  portion  of  this  near  Mahanaim  \va*  known  Ml 
"wood  of  Kphraim  "  (2  Sam.  xviii.  0),  in  which 
the  battle  between  David  and  Absalom  u»nk  place. 
Winer  (art.  Walltr)  places  it  on  the  \\< 
of  the  Jordan,  but  a  comparison  of  2  Sam.  evil. 
2G,  xviii.  3,  23,  proves  the  reverse.     I  I 
ment  in  xviii.  23,  in  particular,  marks  its  posit  km 
as  on  the  highlands,  at  toiue  little  distance 
the  vallev  of  the  Jordan  (comp.  Joseph.  Ant.  vii. 
10,  §§  I,  2). 

The  house  ot  the  lorcst  ot  l^ban  1  K.  vii.  2. 
x.  17,21;  8 Chr.  ix.  16,  20)  was  so  <  ol^l  ].r..!.ahly 
from  being  fitted  up  with  cedar.  It  has  also  been 
explained  as  referring  to  the  forest  like  ; 
cedar  pillars.  The  number  and  magnificence  of  the 
cedars  of  Ix-hanon  is  frequently  noticed  in 
|>oetical  portions  of  the  bible.  The  ■  nerally 

supplied  Hebrew  writers  with  an  imagi  i  pride 
and  exaltation  doomed  to  destruction  (2  K.  xix. 
83;  Is.  x.  18,  xxxii.  19,  xxxvii.  24;  Jer.  xxi.  14, 
xxii.  7,  xlvi.  23;  Zech.  xi.  2),  as  well  M  of  unlniit- 
fulness  as  contrasted  with  a  cultivated  field  or 
rineyard  (b.  xxix.  17,  xxxii.  15;  Jer.  xxvi.  18; 
»os.  ii.  12).  W.  L  11. 

•  FORN [CATION .  [ADULTKBT.] 
FORTIFICATIONS.   [Fe>«  bp  Cti  uts.] 

FORTUNATUS      (+oprowaTos  [I 

hn/ipy,  fortunate],  1  Cor.  xvl.  17*.  one  of  t 
(Corinthians,   the  o!hers   being   Ste] 'lianas  and 
Achaleus,  who  were  at  Epheeua  when  St.  P 
wrote  his  first  Kpistle.    Soma  have  supposed  that 
they  were  oi  XAoJjr,  alluded  to  1  Cor.  i.  11;  but 
the  Language  of  irony,  in  which  the  A  poetic  must 
in  that  case  lie  interpreted  in  cb.  xvi.  as  apt 
of  their  presence,  would  become  Bare  at) 
for  so  tender  a  heart  as  St.  Paul's  to  I  ive  uttered 

among  his  valedictions.  u  Hie  be  ul 
Steplianas"  is  mentioned  in  ch.  i.  16  as  haunt; 
wen  baptized  by  himself:  perhaps  1  ortuuatui 
Achaleus  may  have  !>ceii  members  >  l  thai  bo 
hold.  There  is  a  Kortuuatus  mentioned  at  the  end 
3f  Clement's  first  Kpistle  to  the  Corinthians,  who 
rss  possibly  the  same  jx>rson.  II.  A 

•  FOUNDER.    [Ham. i.  RAFT,  I.] 

FOUNTAIN.    (10  V.*\  from  )SV,  IoJUm  . 

so  signifies  an  "  eve,"  Gesen.  p.  1017.  2  '  *V%I 
'vfirom  I),  a  well-watered  place;  sometimes  in  A.  V. 


"w«J,    >r  "spring."    (30  N^O,  from 

SV*,  to  go  forth,  Geaeii.  p.  613;  a  gushing  forth 

of  waters.    (4.)  "HP'tp  fr0IU  to<%,  Geaeo 

p.  1209.    (5.)  V^- r-  from  223,  to  bubble  forth 

Gesen.  p.  845.    (6.)    72,  or  »"b2,  from 
to  roll,  Gesen.  p.  288,  all  usually:  mryh,  ot  -rrryit 
vSaros  fons  and  font  ayuarum.    The  special  use 
of  these  various  terms  will  be  found  examined  in 
the  Appendix  to  Stanley's  Sinai  and  PnUttint. 

Among  the  attractive  features  presented  by  roe 
(.and  of  Promise  to  tlie  nation  migrating  from 
Kgypt  by  wiy  of  the  desert,  none  would  be  ■Ml 
striking  than  the  natural  gush  of  waters  from  tlie 
ground.  Instead  of  watering  his  field  or  garden, 
as  in  Kgypt.  "  witli  bis  foot "  (Shaw,  TrattU,  p. 
408),  the  Hebrew  cultivator  was  taught  to  look 
forward  to  a  land  "  drinking  water  of  the  rain  of 
heaven,  a  land  of  brooks  of  water,  of  fountains  and 
depths  springing  from  valleys  and  hills"  .bent, 
viii.  7,  xi.  11).  In  the  desert  of  Sinai,  "  the  few 
living,  perhaps  perennial  springs,"  by  tbe  fact  of 
their  rarity  assume  an  importance  hardly  to  be  un- 
derstood in  moistcr  climates,  and  more  than  justify 
a  poetical  expression  of  national  rejoicing  over  the 
discovery  of  one  (Num.  xxi.  17).  Hut  tlie  springs 
of  Palestine,  though  short-lived,  are  remarkable  far 
their  abundance  and  beauty,  especially  those  which 
fall  into  the  .Ionian  and  its  kikes  throughout  its 
whole  course  (Stanley,  S.  <f  P.  pp.  17, 122. 123, 295, 
873,500;  Hurckhardt,  Syria,  p.  344).  Tbe  spring 
or  fountain  of  living  water,  the  "eye"  of  the  land- 
scape (sec  X'o.  1),  is  distinguished  in  all  oriental 
languages  from  the  artificially  sunk  and  inclosed 
well  (Stanley,  p.  500).  Its  importance  is  implied  by 
the  number  of  topographical  names  compounded 
with  Kn,  or  'Ain  (Arab.):  Kn-gedi,  'Ain^idy, 
"spring  of  the  gazelle,"  may  serve  as  a  striking 
instance  (1  Sam.  xxiii.  2D;  [{eland,  p.  763;  Rob- 
inson, i.  504;  Stanley,  App.  §  50).    [See  Aix.] 


Fountain  at  Xasareth.    (Roberts  1 


The  volcanic  agency  which  has  operated  so  power- 
fully iu  Palestine,  lias  from  very  early  times  given 
tokens  of  its  working  iu  the  warm  springs  which 
are  found  near  the  sea  of  Galilee  and  tic  Head  Sea. 
One  of  them,  Kn-eglaim,  the  "spring  of  calves,' 
at  the  X.  K.  end  of  the  latter,  is  proliably  identic* 
nith  Culhrrluc,  mentioned  by  Josephus  as  a  place 
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to  by  Herod  in  his  List  illness  (Joseph. 
B.  J.  V.  33,  §  5;  Kitto,  Phyt.  GVtyr.  of  P  d.  120, 
181;  Stanley,  S.  <f  P.  285).  His  son  Philip  built 
the  town,  which  he  named  Tibcria*,  at  tbe  sul- 
phureous hot-springs  at  tbe  S.  of  the  sea  of  Galilee 
Joseph.  Ant.  xviii.  2.  §  3;  llasselquist,  Trartli, 
App.  283;  Kitto,  1U;  Burckhardt,  Syria,  328, 
330).  Other  hot-springs  are  found  at  seven  miles 
distance  from  Til*rias,  and  at  Omkt'u  (Cadara) 
(Reland,  775;  Burckhardt,  27C,  277;  Kitto,  116, 
118). 

Jerusalem,  though  mainly  dependent  for  its  sup- 
ply of  water  upon  its  rain-water  cisterns,  appears 
trom  recent  inquiries  to  have  iwsaessed  either  more 
tlian  one  perennial  spring,  or  one  issuing  by  more 
than  one  outlet.  To  this  agree  the  "  fons  |»erennis 
aqua?"  of  Tacitus  (//«/.  v.  12),  and  Uie  itirvv 
aviKktirrot  avaraais  of  Aiistcas  (Joseph,  ii.  112, 
ed.  Havercaiup.;  Cohiusou.  i  343,  345;  Williams, 
lhAy  City,  ii.  458,  4<i8;  Itauuier,  p.  2J8;  Ez.  xlvii. 
1,  12;  Kitto,  Phyt.  Guyr.  pp.  412,  415).  [Cis- 

TRKJiS;  SlUiAM.J 

In  tbe  towers  built  by  Herod,  Josephus  says 
there  were  cisterns  with  xoAKoi/py^aTa  through 
which  water  was  poured  forth:  these  may  have 
been  statues  or  figures  containing  spouts  for  water 
Koman  models  (Plin.  E/Hsi.  v.  6;  //.  N. 
15,  121;  Joseph.  B.  J.  v.  4,  §  4). 
No  Eastern  city  is  so  well  supplied  with  water 
as  Damascus  {Early  Trav.  p.  294).  In  oriental 
cities  generally  public  fountains  are  frequent  (Poole, 
EnglUltw.  in  Eyypt,  i.  180).  Traces  of  such  fount- 
ains at  Jerusalem  may  perhaps  be  found  in  the 
names  En-Kogel  (2  Sam.  xvii.  17),  the  Dragon- 
well  "  or  fountain,  and  the  "gate  of  the  fountain  " 
(Neh.  ii.  13,  14).  The  water  which  supplied  Sol- 
omon's pools  near  Bethlehem  was  conveyed  to  them 
by  subterranean  channel*.  In  these  may  ]jerliaps 
be  found  the  "scaled  fountain"  of  Cant.  iv.  12 
(Hasselquist.  p.  145;  Maundrell,  Early  Trar.  p. 
457).  The  fountain  of  Nazareth  bears  a  traditional 
antiquity,  to  which  it  has  probably  good  derivative, 
if  not  actual  claim  (Holierts,  I  *iV*rs  in  PaUatine, 
i.  21,  29,  33;  Col.  Ch.  Chron.  No.  exxx.  p.  147; 
\«w$  in  Syria,  i.  31,  iu.  44). 

H.  W.  P. 
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So-called  "  Fountain  "  of  Cana.    (From  llot*rt».) 

•FOUNTAIN-GATE.  [Jerusalem,  I., 
13,  and  III.,  viil] 

FOWL.  Several  distinct  Hebrew  and  Greek 
»o»d*  are  thus  rendered  in  the  A.  V.  of  the  Bible. 

*f  these  the  most  common  is  which  is  usuidly 

•  collective  term  for  all  kinds  of  birds,  frcque^'y 

nth  the  addition  of  D^i?,  "of  tbe  ak»." 


Is  a  collective  term  for  birds  of  prey,  do 

rived  from  t^P,  "to  attack  vehemently.*  It  if 
translated  f*cl  in  Gen.  xv.  11,  Job  xxviii.  7,  I* 
xviii.  6. 

(Cbald.  from  root  ^?2,  "to 

hiss,'"  is  also  a  collective"  term  for  birds,  though  oc 
casionally  rendered  by  nwallow  and  sparrotc.  For 
the  collective  use  of  the  word  sec  Deut.  iv.  17;  Ps 
viii.  8;  R*.  xvii.  23;  and  Han.  iv.  12.  In  Neh 
v.  18,  the  word  seems  to  have  the  special  sen* 
which  "fowl"  has  with  us,  as  it  is  enumerate* 
among  tlie  viand*  provided  for  Nchemiah's  table. 

In  1  K.  iv.  23,  among  the  daily  provisions  fut 
Solomon's  table  "fatted  fowl"  are  included,  the 

Hebrew  words  being  E^QN  C^«n?.  Gese- 
nius  prefers  to  translate  this  "  failed  geese,"  refer- 
ring the  word  to  the  root  ~H2.  "  to  be  puie," 
because  of  the  pure  whiteness  of  U»e  bird.  He 
gives  reasons  for  believing  that  the  same  word  in 
the  cognate  languages  included  also  the  meaning 
of  stran. 

In  the  N.  T.  the  word  translated  "fowls"  is 
most  frequently  t*  wtrtivd,  which  comprehends  all 
kinds  of  birds  (including  raven*,  Luke  xii.  24); 
but  in  liev.  xix.  17-21,  where  the  context  shows 
that  birds  of  prey  are  meant,  the  <  Jreek  is  t4  6pvta. 
The  same  distinction  is  observed  in  tbe  ajwcrypbsj 
writings:  comp.  Jud.  xi.  7,  Ecclus.  xvii.  4  xliii 
14,  with  2  Mace.  xv.  33.  W.  D. 

[The  following  supplement  to  the  preceding  art- 
icle appears  under  Bim»s*  in  the  English  edition, 
but  was  omitted  in  reprinting,  through  the  misun- 
derstanding of  a  reference  in  the  Appendix.  As 
"  birds "  and  "  fowls  "  are  used  in  precisely  the 
same  sense  in  the  A.  V.,  it  is  letter  that  the  two 
articles  should  be  united.  | 

Birds  are*mcntioned  as  articles  of  food  in  Deut. 
xiv.  11,  20,  the  intermediate  verses  containing  a 
list  of  unclean  birds  which  were  not  to  lw  eaten. 
There  is  a  similar  list  in  l>cv.  xi.  13- ID.  From 
Job  vi.  G,  I  .like  xi.  12,  we  find  that  the  eggs  of 
birds  were  sdso  eaten.  Quail*  and  pigeons  are 
edible  birds  mentioned  in  tlie  <  ).  Y.  Our  Saviour's 
mention  of  tlie  hen  gathering  bci  .'dickens  under 
lier  wing  implies  that  the  domestic  fowl  was  known 
in  Palestine.  The  art  of  snaring  wild  birds  is  re- 
ferred to  in  Ps.  exxiv.  7;  Prov.  i.  17,  vii.  23;  Am 
iii.  5  ;  Hos.  v.  1,  vii.  12.  The  cage  lull  of  birds  in 
Jer.  v.  27  was  a  trap  in  which  decoy- birds  were 
placed  to  entice  others,  and  furnished  with  a  trap- 
door which  could  l>e  drop|>ed  by  a  fowler  watching 
it  a  distance.  This  practice  is  mentioned  in  lxclua. 
xi.  30  (wjp8x£  diiptvTiis  iv  KapriKKy',  comp. 
ArUt.  I  Put.  Ainin.  ix.  H).  In  Deut.  xxii.  6  it  is 
commanded  that  an  Israelite  finding  a  bird's-nest  in 
lis  path  might  take  tlie  doling  or  the  eggs,  but 
must  let  the  hen-bird  By  this  means  the 

extirpation  of  any  s|<eeic*  was  guartled  against 
<  omp.  Phocyl  Corn.  8l)  tr. :  — 

M»j  Tit  opei0a«  KaXirfi  aua  navras  <A<V0tt- 
prftlpa  h'  fitirpoAiiron,  iV  ixp*         nj<ri«  Ptorrov«. 

Birds  were  not  ordinarily  used  as  victims  in  the 
Jewish  sacrifices.  They  were  not  deemed  valuable 
enough  for  tu.it  purjiose;  but  the  substitution  of 
turtle-doves  and  pigeons  was  permitted  to  the  poor 
and  in  the  sacrifice  for  purification.  The  way  of 
offering  them  is  detailed  in  lyv.  i.  15-17,  and  y.  8 
and  it  is  worthy  of  notice  tiiar  the  practice  <f  ue* 
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iividing  them,  which  wan  the  case  in  other  victims, 
aanof  high  antiquity  (Gen.  xv.  10). 

The  abundance  of  birds  in  the  East  has  been 
mentioned  by  many  travellers.  In  Curzon's  Sfon- 
uterits  of  the  I.tviul,  and  in  Stanley's  Sinai  and 
Palestine,  this  abundance  is  noticed;  by  the  latter 
In  connection  with  his  admirable  illustration  nf  the 
parable  of  the  sower  (Matt.  xiii.  4).  (Conin.  I.W 
enmuller.  Mort/enl.  v.  &!».) 

The  nests  of  birds  were  readily  allowed  hv  the 
Orientals  to  remain  in  their  temples  and  sain-1  uaries. 
M  though  they  had  placed  themselves  under  t (it- 
protection  of  God  (comp.  Herod,  i.  159;  J-llian. 
1'.  //.  v.  17).  There  is  probably  an  allusion  to  thi> 
in  Ps.  lxxxiv.  3. 

The  seasons  of  migration  obscrred  by  hiids  are 
noticed  in  Jer.  viii.  7.    Hirds  of  song  arc  uiti: 
tioned  in  I's.  civ.  12;  Feci,  xii.  4.    Ducks  an. 
pcese  are  supposed  to  be  meant  by  the  word 
Cna^S  in  1  K.  iv.  2.3.  \V.  I». 

FOWLER.  [Si'akrow.] 
FOX  (b^tT,  shu'al:  dA«r4e)-  The  ^  "( 
is  brtT.  uto  break  through,  to  make  hol- 
low;" and  hence  its  application  to  the  fox,  which 
burrows.  The  term,  probably,  in  its  use  by  the 
Hebrews,  included  the  jackal  "as  well  as  the  com- 
mon fox;  for  some  of  the  passages  in  which  A.  V. 
renders  it  "fox"  suit  that  animal,  while  others 
better  represent  the  habits  of  the  jackal. 

The  fox  is  proverbially  fond  of  gnum.  and  a  very 
destructive  visitor  to  vineyards  (Cant.  ii.  15).  The 
proverbially  cunning  character  of  the  fox  is  alluded 
to  in  Ez.  xiii.  4  and  Luke  xiii.  32,  where  the 
prophets  of  Israel  are  said  to  be  like  foxes  in  the 
desert,  and  where  our  .Saviour  calls  Herod  " that 
fox."  His  habit  of  burrowing  among  ruins  is  re- 
ferred to  in  Neh.  iv.  3  and  I.am.  v.  18  (ste  also 
Matt.  viii.  2D).  In  Judg.  xv.  4,  and  in  Ps.  Ixiii. 
10,  it  seems  proljable  that  the  jackal  rather  than 
the  fox  is  sjioken  of.  The  Kabhinical  writers  make 
frequent  mention  of  the  fox  and  his  habits.  In 
the  Talmud  it  is  said,  "  The  fox  does  not  die  from 
l*ing  under  the  earth :  he  is  used  to  it,  and  it  does 
not  hurt  him."  And  strain,  "  He  has  gained  as 
much  as  a  fox  in  a  ploughed  field,"  t*.  e.  nothing. 

Another  proverb  relating  to  him  is  this:  

"  If  the  fox  bo  at  the  rudder, 
Speak  him  fairly,  '  Mv  dear  brother.'  » 

Both  the  fox  and  the  jackal  arc  common  in  Pal- 
estine; the  latter  name  bring  probably  connected 
with  the  Heh.  shu'al,-  Fr.  tUcnl;  Genu,  schakal; 
Sajiskr.  yikala,  ^iii,tih. 

A  curious  instance  of  a  not  unfrequent  error  in 
the  LXX.  will  be  found  in  1  K.  xx.  10,  where 
shu'alim,  foxes,  has  1  ecu  read  for  salim,  handful*, 
md  rendered  accordingly.  W.  1>. 

There  can  lie  no  doubt  that  the  Hebrew  word 

tWd/vb^tr)  denotes  the  "jackal"  (Canis  ou- 
reiu),  as  well  as  "  the  fox."  The  passage  in  Ps. 
ixui.  10,  "they  *hall  le  a  portion  for  sAu'd/i///," 
evidently  refers  to  "  jackals,"  which  are  ever  ready 
lo  prey  on  the  dead  bodies  of  the  slain.  Indeed, 
re  are  inclined  to  think  that  tlie  "jackal "  is  the 
animal  more  particularly  signified  in  almost  all  the 
passages  in  the  O.  T.  where  the  Hebrew  term  oc- 


FOX 

curs.  The  partiality  for  grapes  is  nearly  as  itrcng 
in  the  jackal  as  in  the  fox ; "  and  there  can  be  i* 
doubt  that  the  Hebrew  du  al,  the  Persian  shaoal, 
the  German  schakal,  and  the  English  jackaL  are 
all  connected  with  each  other. 


'«         L  "7—. 


Jackal.     fan (j  axrr,,,. 


AVe  remember  some  >  ears  ngo  testing  this  fbnd- 
for  (rmr*i  In  the  jackals,  foxes,  and  wolves,  in  the 


I  lie  sJni  aiim  of  Judg.  xv.  4  are  evidenUv 
"jackals,'-  and  not  "foxes,"  for  the  fonner  auima] 
is  gregarious,  whereas  the  latter  is  solitary  in  its 
habits;  and  it  is  in  the  highest  degree  improbable 
that  Samson  should  ever  have  succeeded  in  catch* 
ing  so  many  as  300  foxes,  whereas  he  could  readily 
have  "  Liken  in  snares,"  as  the  Hebrew  verb  (T^N 
properly  means,  so  many  jackals,  which  go  together 
for  the  most  part  in  large  groii|».    The  whole  pas- 
sage, which  describes  the  manner  in  which  Samson 
avenged  himself  on  the  Philistines  by  tying  the 
tails  of  two  jackals  together,  with  a  firebrand  be- 
tween them,  and  then  sending  them  into  the  stand- 
ing corn  and  orchards  of  his  enemies,  has,  it  is 
well  known,  been  the  sulject  of  much  dispute.  Dr. 
Kennicolt  (Remarks  on  Select  Pitsv^et  in  the  O. 
7'.,  Oxford,  1787,  p.  100)  proposed,  on  the  author- 
ity of  seven  Ilcb.  MSS.,  to  read  shialim  (cVytT ) 
"sheaves"  (?),  instead  of  shualim  (C^7^rT), 
leaving  out  the  letter  »,  the  meaning  then  being, 
simply,  that  Samson  took  300  sheaves  of  corn,  and 
put  end  to  end  ("tail  to  tail"),  and  then  set  a 
burning  torch  between  them.    (Sec  also  what  an 
anonymous  French  author  has  written  nnder  the 
title  of  Hcnnrds  de  Samson,  and  his  arguments  re- 
futed in  a  treatise,  "  Pe  Yiilpibus  Simsonais,"  by 
H.  H.  Gebhard,  in  Thes.  Nor.  Tlnol.  Phil.  i.  553 
rT.)     The  proposed  reading  of  Kcnnieott  has  de- 
servcdly  found  little  favor  with  commentators.  Not 
to  mention  the  authority  of  the  important  old  ver- 
sions which  ore  opfiosed  to  this  view,  it  is  pretty 
certain  that  shidlim  cannot  mean  "sheaves."  Tbs 
word,  which  occurs  only  three  times,  denotes  in  la 
xl.  12  "the  hollow  of  the  hand,"  and  in  1  K.  xx. 
10,  Ez.  xiii.  1!),  "  handful*." 

The  difficulty  of  the  whole  passage  consists  ho 
understanding  how  two  animals  tied  together  by 
their  tails  would  run  far  in  the  same  direction. 
Col.  II.  Smith  (in  Kitto's  Cyc.  art.  Shu'ai)  ot> 
serves,  "  they  would  assuredly  pull  counter  to  each 
other,  and  ultimately  fight  most  fiercely."  VnJb 
ably  they  would ;  but  it  is  only  fair  to 


named  animals  ate  the  fruit  with  aridity, 
wolves  would  uot  touch  it. 
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Ic  reply  to  the  objections  which  critics  haw  ad- 
ranccd  to  this  transaction  of  the  Hebrew  judge, 
that  it  has  yet  to  be  demonstrated  that  two  jackals 
uiiit.il  by  their  tails  tnruhi  run  counter,  and  Hum 
defeat  the  intended  purpose;  in  so  important  a 
matter  as  the  verification  of  a  Scripture  narrative 
the  proper  course  is  experimental  where  it  can  be 
resorted  to.  Again,  we  know  nothing  as  to  the 
lettyth  Pf  the  cord  which  attached  the  animals,  a 
consideration  which  is  obviously  of  much  Import* 
ance  in  the  question  at  issue,  for  as  jackals  are  pre- 
carious, the  couples  would  naturally  run  together 
if  we  allow  a  length  of  cord  of  two  or  three  yards, 
especially  when  we  reflect  that  the  terrified  animals 
would  endeavor  to  csca|ie  as  far  as  possible  out  of 
the  reach  of  their  captor,  and  make  the  l>e*t  of  their 
way  out  of  his  sight.  Col.  II.  Smith's  explanation, 
which  has  been  adopted  by  Kitto  (in  the  I 'id.  BibL 
in  Judg.  L  c),  namely,  that  by  "tail  to  tail  *'  is  to  1* 
understood  the  ttulof  the  firebrnwt  attached  to  the 
extremity  of  the  tail,  is  contradicted  by  the  imme- 
diate context,  where  it  is  said  that  Samson  "  put  a 
firel>rand  in  the  midst  l*tween  two  tails."  The 
translation  of  the  A.  V.  is  unquestionably  the  cor- 
rect rendering  of  the  Hebrew,  and  has  the  author- 
ity of  the  LXX.  ami  Vulg.  in  its  favor.  Dut  if 
the  above  remarks  are  deemed  iuKle.pi.ite  to  a  sat- 
isfactory solution  of  Samson's  exploit,  we  are  at 
liberty  to  suppose  that  he  hail  men  to  help  him, 
lioth  in  the  capture  of  the  jackal*  and  ii.  the  use 
to  which  he  put  them,  and  it  is  not  necessary  to 
conclude  that  the  animal*  were  all  caught  at,  and 
let  loose  from,  thr  nmr  /4<ice.  Smie  might  have 
been  taken  in  one  pot  turn  jf  the  Philistine*'  terri- 
tory Mid  some  in  another,  and  let  loose  in  different 


Otni$  SyriantM. 

parts  of  the  country.  This  view  would  obviate  the 
alleged  difficulty  alluded  to  al»ove:  for  there  would 
lie  no  necessity  for  the  jackals  to  run  any  great  dis- 
tance in  order  to  insure  the  greatest  amount  of 
damage  to  the  crop*:  150  different  rent rfMt  so  to 
«|ieak,  of  conflagration  throughout  the  country  of 
(lie  Philistines  must  have  burnt  up  uearlv  all  their 
corn:  Mid,  from  the  whole  context,  it  is  evident  that 
the  injury  done  was  one  of  almost  unlimited  extent." 
With  respect  *fi  the  jackals  and  fox.  *  of  Palestine, 

*  "The  reader  will  find  interesting  information  re- 
peetlng  some  of  the  mi-ijhvI  .!i:hV,ilties  iti  Sainton's 
txploit  with  the  fixes,  »n  Thomson's  /-"•  /  it/  Boot, 
B.  840.  3-U.  Prof  Ousel  aloo  {RkkUt  ttud  Ruth,  p. 
139,  Id  Uiiijrc's  BiMiverL-)  brings  forward  trotu  the  his- 
tory of  other  ancient  chieftains  various  Instances  of  a 
wrt  to  similar  modes  of  inflicting  injury  CS  enemies 
•  w.  U 


there  is  no  doubt  that  the  common  jackal  of  the 

country  is  the  CVims  aureus,  which  may  I  c  heard 
every  night  in  the  villages.  Hemprich  and  Khren- 
berg  {Synth.  Phyi.  pt.  i.)  ipeak  of  a  vulpine  ani- 
mal, under  the  name  of  L'anU  Syrincus,  aa  occur- 
ring  in  l»banon.  Col.  II.  Smith  has  figured  an 
animal  to  which  lie  gives  the  name  of  "  Syriau  fox  " 
..r  \'ulj*M  thuub,  or  tniUb ;  but  we  have  been 
quite  unable  to  identify  the  animal  with  any  known 
specie*. ■*  Hie  Egyptian  YuljKS  XUotiau  and  doubt- 


VulptM  Xiloticus. 


less  the  common  fox  of  our  own  country  (  V.  vul 
</<"/.<)  are  Palestine  species.  Ilassehpiist  ( Trae 
p.  1 84)  says  foxes  are  eominon  in  the  stony  country 
al-.nt  Itethlehcm,  and  near  the  Convent  of  St. 
John,  where  al>out  vintage  time  they  destroy  all 
the  vines  unless  they  are  strictly  watched.  That 
jackals  and  foxes  were  formerly  \ery  common  in 
gome  part*  of  Palestine  is  evident  from  the  namea 
of  places  dcriied  from  these  animals,  as  I  la/ar-Shual 
(Josh,  xv.  88),  Slixd  him  (.ludg.  i.  .'Jo).    W.  R. 

Fit  A  N  K I  X  C  E  X  S  E  npV>.  fro,,.  to 
be  white  :  \lf3xvor,  E*>  xxx.  U,  ic,  and  Matt.  ii. 
II;  Ai/Bafcirrrfv,  l  «'hr.  ix.  '-».»:  l!ev.  viii.  3,  N. 
T.),  a  vegetable  resin,  brittle,  glittering,  and  of  a 
bitter  taste,  used  for  the  purpOM  of  sacrificial  fumi- 
gation (Ex.  xxx.  34-99).  It  is  ••'•(. oi..-l  by  luecea- 
*i\e  incisions  in  the  bark  of  a  tree  called  the  arbor 
thurit,  the  first  of  which  yields  the  purest  and 

whitest  kind  (HS*  /  :  \ifia.vov  Siadxtr/;,  or  gar 
0ap4y):  while  the  produce  of  the  after  incisions  is 
sprite,]  with  jellow,  and  as  it  becomes  old  lutes  ita 
whiteness  altogether.  The  Hebrews  imported  their 
frankincense  from  Arabia  (Is.  lx.  6;  Jer.  vi.  20), 
ami  more  pirticularly  from  Saba;  but  it  is  remark- 
able mat  at  pwatot  the  Arabian  Libanuin,  or  Oli- 
bauum,  is  of  a  very  inferior  kind,  ami  that  the 
finest  frankincense  itn|N>rtc<l  into  Turkey  cornea 
through  Arabia  from  the  islands  of  the  Indian 
Archijielago.  The  Arabian  plant  mas  |>o*silp)y 
have  degenerated,  or  it  may  l>e  that  the  finest  kind 

ft  The  late  Col  Hamilton  Smith  used  to  make  draw 
ings  of  animals  from  all  source*,  such  as  monuments, 
books  speeiinen*,  tic. ;  bat,  as  he  often  forgot  tha 
soun-e*  it  is  difficult  in  several  instances  to  understand 
what  animal  he  intended.  Dr.  tiny  tells  u*  that  ha 
was  unable  to  identic.  many  of  tint  bona*  In  Jardtua'" 
Naturaliu't  Ltlutvy. 
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in  always  procured  from  India,  as  it  certainly  was 
b  the  timo  of  Dioseoridcs.  The  Arabs  call  the 
best  frankincense  cundur,  with  which  compare  the 
Sanskrit  cumluru,  an  odorous  gum  which  is  stated 
by  the  Hindu  medical  «Titers  to  be  the  produce  of 
a  tree  called  Snlbici  or  Hai  ti.  This  tree  prows  on 
the  mountains  of  India,  and  is  described  by  I)r. 
Roxburgh,  who  calls  it  the  Bosictllin  stmit't  (Aeiat. 
Res.  ix.  ,177,  8vo  ed.). 

The  resin  itself  is  well  known :  but  it  is  still  un- 
certain by  what  tree  it  is  produced.  Ancient  as 
well  as  modem  authors  vary  in  their  descriptions 
to  such  an  extent  that  it  is  difficult  to  arrive  at  a 
consistent,  still  more  difficult  to  gain  a  botanical 
idea  of  the  plant.  It  is  dc*cril<ed  by  Theophrastus 
n  attaining  the  height  of  about  five  ells,  having 
many  branches,  leaves  like  the  j>ear-treef  and  bark 
like  the  laurel;  but  at  the  same  time  be  mentions 
another  description,  according  to  which  it  resembles 
the  m  tstick-trtf,  its  leaves  being  of  a  reddish  color 
{Hist.  PI  int.  ix.  4).  According  to  Diodorus  (v. 
41)  it  is  a  small  tree,  resembling  the  Egyptian 
hawthorn,  with  gold-yellow  leaves  like  those  of  the 
wood.  The  difficulty  was  rather  increased  than 
otherwise  in  the  time  of  Pliny  by  the  importation 
of  some  shoots  of  the  tree  itself,  which  seemed  to 
belong  to  the  tertbintkus  (xii.  31).  Garcia  de 
Jlorto  represents  it  as  low,  with  a  leaf  like  that  of 
the  nuurick:  he  distinguishes  two  kinds,  the  finer, 
growing  on  the  mountains,  the  other  dark,  and  of 
an  inferior  quality,  growing  on  the  plains.  Char- 
din  says  that  the  frankincense  tree  on  the  mount- 
ains of  Caramania  resembles  a  large  pear- tree.  It 
ia  not  mentioned  by  Forskal,  and  Niebuhr  could 
learn  nothing  of  it  {Trnv.  p.  35G).  A  more  def- 
inite notion  of  the  plant  might  possibly  Ik:  obtained 
from  the  Thuiit  vccidtHtnb's,  the  American  arbur 
rito,  or  frankincense  tree.  Put  at  any  rate  there 
can  be  little  doubt  that  the  tree  which  produces  the 
Indian  frankincense,  and  which  in  all  probability 
supplied  Arabia  with  the  finer  kind  supposed  to  be 
indigenous  in  that  country,  is  the  Bosm  llia  urrala 
of  Roxburgh  (rid.  supr.)\  or  BoswtUitt  thuriftrn 
of  Colebrookc.  Its  claims  have  been  maintained 
by  Colebrooke  against  the  Juni/terut  I.ycia  of  lin- 
nseus,  which  was  long  supposed  to  be  the  true 
frankincense  tree.  Colebrooke  slwws,  upon  the 
testimony  of  French  botanists,  that  this  tree,  which 
grows  in  the  south  of  France,  does  not  yickl  the 
gum  in  question.  It  is  extremely  doubtful  what 
tree  produces  the  Arabian  olibanum:  Ijtmarck 
proposes  the  Amyris  OilcndensU ;  but,  as  it  would 
seem,  upon  inconclusive  evidence. 

The  Indian  Mt  umm,  or  frankincense,  is  im- 
ported in  chests  and  casks  from  llombay,  as  a  reg- 
ular article  of  sale.  It  is  chiefly  used  in  the  rites 
of  the  Greek  ami  Roman  churches;  and  its  only 
medical  application  at  present  is  as  a  perfume  in 
sick  rooms.  The  olibunum,  or  frankincense  used 
by  the  .lews  in  the  Temple  service,  is  not  to  be  con- 
founded with  the  frankincense  of  commerce,  which 
is  a  spontaneous  exudation  of  the  Pinus  abUs,  or 
Norway  spruce  fir,  and  resembles,  in  its  nature  and 
uses,  the  llurgundy  pitch  which  is  obtained  from 
the  same  tree. 

From  Cant  iv.  14,  it  has  been  inferred  that  the 
tankinceiije  tree  grew  in  Palestine,  and  especially 
•n  Mount  I^ebanon.  The  connection  between  the 
aames,  however,  goes  for  nothing  (Lebonah,  Leba- 
non); the  word  may  be  used  for  aromatic  plants 
generally  (Gcscn.  7>x.);  and  the  rhetorical  flour- 
mhm  of  Flows  (A>7.  iii.  6,  "thuris  ailvas")  and 


Ausonius  (Monott/l.  p.  110)  are  of  littk  aval 
against  the  fact  that  the  tree  is  not  at  pi<*eo 
found  in  Palestine  (Cels.  /Herub.  i.  p.  231  ff. 
Rosenm.  Alterthwntk.  iv.  153  ff.).        T.  E.  II. 

•  FRAN  KLY  (said  of  the  creditor's  manner  of 
discharging  his  debtors,  l.ukc  vii.  42)  formerly  meant 
freely,  generously.  The  Greek  is  i^apiaaro,  i.  e 
made  a  gift  of  the  debt  to  those  who  owed  it.    H . 

•FRAY  (DeuL  xxviii.  20;  Jer.  vii.  33;  Zech. 
i.  21)  means  "affright,"  "terrify.''  It  was  common 
when  our  version  was  made,  but  is  now  a  provin- 
cialism. H. 

•  FREEDOM,  Acts  xx\\.  2S.  [Citizkxshit.] 

•  FRET  (l>ev.  xiii.  55)  is  apparently  a  noun 
(not  a  participle)  denoting  the  plague-spot  in  a  lep- 
rous garment.  It  translates  nHI^S,  literally  a 
hollow  spot,  here  one  that  has  eaten  into  the  text- 
ure of  the  cloth.  It  is  from  the  Anglo-Saxon  fretany 
"  to  devour,1'  kindred  with  frtubtn,  "  to  rub."  H. 

»  FRINGES.   [Drkss;  Hem  of  Garmkxt.] 

FROG  (PTP?Vt  tztpharde'a  [mar$h-U/iprr 
Gesen.,  but  Dietrich  his  other  conjectures] :  Sir 
rpax^s-  mnn),  the  animal  selected  by  God  as  an 
instrument  for  humbling  the  pride  of  Pharaoh  (Ex. 
viii.  2-14;  Ps.  lxxviii.  45.  cv.  30;  Wisd.  xix.  10); 
frogs  came  in  prodigious  numbers  from  the  canals, 
the  rivers,  and  the  marshes,  they  nlkd  the  houses, 
and  even  entered  th»  ovens  and  kneading  troughs; 
when  at  the  command  of  Moses  the  frogs  died,  the 
people  gathered  them  in  heaps,  and  "the  land 
stank  "  from  the  corruption  of  the  bodies.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  the  whole  transaction  vaa 
miraculous;  frogs,  it  is  true,  if  allowed  to  increase, 
can  easily  be  imagined  to  occur  in  Buch  multitudes 
as  marked  the  second  plague  of  Egypt;  indeed 
similar  plagues  are  on  record  as  having  occurred  in 
various  places,  as  at  Pa-onia  and  Dardania,  where 
frogs  suddenly  appeared  in  such  numbers  as  to 
cause  the  inhabitants  to  leave  that  region  (see 
Eustathius  on  Horn.  //.  i.,  and  other  quotations 
cited  by  Tlochart,  IHtroz.  iii.  575);  but  that  the 
transaction  was  miraculous  appears  from  the  follow- 
ing considerations. 

(1.)  'Die  time  of  the  occurrence  was  in  spring, 
when  frogs  woidd  I*  in  their  tadpole  state,  or  at 
any  rate  not  sufficiently  developed  to  enable  them 
to  go  far  from  the  water.  (2. )  The  frogs  would 
not  naturally  have  died,  in  such  prodigious  numbers 
as  is  recorded,  in  a  single  day. 

It  is  stated  (F.x.  viii.  7)  that  the  Egyptian  "  ma- 
j  gicians  brought  up  frogs."  Some  writers  have  de- 
nied that  they  could  have  had  any  such  power,  and 
think  that  they  must  have  practiced  some  deceit 
It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  though  they  may  haw 
been  permitted  by  God  to  increase  the  plagues,  they 
were  quite  unable  to  remove  them. 

Amongst  the  Egyptians  the  frog  was  considered 
a  symbol  of  an  imperfect  man,  and  was  supposed  to 
be  generated  from  the  slime  of  the  river  —  Ar  ttjj 
tov  TroTa.jj.ou  iKvot  (see  Ilorapollo,  i.  26).  A  frog 
sitting  upon  a  lotus  (Xelumbium)  was  also  regarded 
by  the  ancient  Egyptians  as  symbolical  of  the  re- 
turn of  the  Nile  to  its  bed  after  the  inundations 
Hence  the  Egyptian  word  ffltrvr,  which  waa  used 
to  denote  the  Nile  deicetufing,  was  also,  with  thf 
slight  change  of  the  first  letter  into  an  as)  irate 
Chntr,  the  name  of  a  frog  (Jablonski,  /  anth 
AZgyjiL  iv.  1,  §  9). 

The  only  known  species  of  frog  which  occurs  at 
present  in  Egypt  is  the  Rami  tsculaum  of  waits* 
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two  varieties  are  described  which  differ  from  Spal- 
hnzaui's  specie*  in  some  alight  peculiarities  (l>e- 
tci-ifA.  dt  ClZgypte,  Hut.  Natur.  torn.  i.  p.  181, 
hi  ed.).  The  Rana  ttculenta,  the  well-known 
edible  frog  of  the  Continent,  which  occurs  also  in 
tome  localities  in  England,  has  a  wide  peographral 
rantre,  being  found  in  many  parts  of  Asia,  Africa, 
and  Kurope.  How  the  It. punctata  (Ptlodytti)  came 
to  lie  descrilwd  as  an  Egyptian  species  we  cannot 
aay,  but  it  is  certain  that  this  species  is  not  found 
in  Egypt,  and  it  is  almost  certain  that  none  but 
the  It.  ttculenta  does  occur  in  that  country.  We 
are  able  to  state  that  l>r.  A.  Giinther  of  the  British 
Museum  confirms  this  statement.  A  species  of 
tree-frog  (llyli)  occurs  in  Egypt;  but  witli  this 
genua  we  have  nothing  to  do.  W.  H. 

•  It  is  remarkable  that  none  of  the  Hebrew 
writers  speak  of  frogs  as  existing  in  Palestine 
(though  referring  to  those  in  Egypt,  as  in  Ps. 
Lxxriii.  45,  cv.  30);  and  yet  the  marshes,  pools, 
and  tanks  there  abound  with  them,  and  the  trav- 
eller in  the  spring  months  hears  their  croaking  in- 
cessantly from  one  end  of  the  Land  to  the  other. 
The  crater  known  as  Birkcl  er-Itam  (the  Phiala  of 
Joaephus),  not  far  from  the  ancient  ( 'a-sarca  Philippi 
(Banint),  is  a  noted  haunt  of  these  animals.  "  On 
every  stone,  and  alon?  the  edge  they  sat  in  serried 
ranks,  bolting  into  the  water  before  us  as  we 
stepped,  while  hundreds  of  water-snakes  wriggled 
from  under  them,  but  not  a  stork  or  a  heron  to 
rule  them'"  (Tristram,  huul  of  Israel,  p.  500,  2d 
ed.).  "  I-irge  parts  of  its  surface  (Phiala)  are  eov- 
with  a  sort  of  tea-weed,  and  upon  it,  and  all 
the  margin, 

"TUeso  loud-piping  frogs  make  the  marshes  to  ring.' 

It  seems  to  be  the  very  metropolis  of  frogdom  " 
(Thomson,  and  Book,  i.  3<>8).  H. 

FRONTLETS,    or  PHYLACTERIES 

(rn5tpt3,  Ex.  xiii.  10;  Deut.  vi.  8,  xi.  18;  the 
only  three  passages  of  the  O.  T.  in  which  the  word 
occurs;  LXX.  eurdKtma;  N.  T.  <pvKcucr-fjpiay 
Matt,  xxiii.  5;  the  modern  Jews  called  them  7Y- 

phillin,  VVr^'  a  worJ  not  found  in  the  Bible, 
Buxtorf,  Lex.  'faltn.  s.  v.).  These  "frontleU"  or 
"  phylacteries  "  were  strips  of  parchment,  on  which 
were  written  four  passages  of  Scripture  (Ex.  xiii. 
2-10,  11-17;  Deut.  vi.  4-!),  13-22)  in  an  ink  pre- 
pared for  the  purpose.  They  were  then  rolled  up 
in  a  case  of  black  calf-skin,  which  was  attached  to 
a  stiffer  piece  of  leather,  having  a  thong  one  finger 
md  one  and  a  half  cubits  long.  "  They  were 
placed  at  the  bend  of 
the  left  arm,  and  after 
the  thong  had  made  a 
little  knot  in  the  shape 
of  tho  letter  «,  it  was 
wound  about  the  arm 
in  a  spiral  line,  which 
ended  at  the  top  of  the 
middle  finder."  This 
was  called  '"the  Ttph ti- 
lth on  the  arm,"  and 
the  leather  case  contained 
only  one  cell,  the  pas- 
sages being  written  on  a 
■ingle  piece  of  parch- 
ment, with  thin  linek 
ruled  between  (Godwm, 
Motet  ami  Aaron,  ba.  i. 
frontlvta  or  Phjlacterles.   ch.  x.).    Those  worn  or. 
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the  forehead  were  written  on  four  strips  of  pa:  eh 

ment  (which  might  not  be  of  any  hide  except  cow 
hide,  Nork,  Bram.  und  Itabb.  p.  211  ;  cotnp 
Hesych.  t.  v.  tKvrlirn  iwitcovpia),  and  put  into  torn 
little  cells  within  a  square  case,  on  which  the  lett« 

W  was  written ;  the  three  points  of  the  tT  being 

'•  an  emblem  of  the  heavenly  lathers,  Jehovah  our 
Ijoni  Jehovah  "  (Zolair,  fol.  54,  col.  2).  The  square 

had  two  thongs  (mj^"),  on  which  Hebrew 
letters  were  inscribed ;  these  were  passed  round  the 

bead,  and  after  making  a  knot  in  the  shape  of  ^ 
passed  over  the  breast.  This  phylactery  was  called 
"the  Tepliilltth  on  the  head,"  and  was  worn  in  lbs 
centre  of  the  forehead  (Leo  of  Modena,  Ctrcmonu* 
of  the  ./eirs,  i.  11,  n.  4;  Calmct,  s.  v.  Phylactery; 
Otho,  Ux.  Rab.  p.  G56). 

The  derivation  of  HISPID  is  uncertain.  Ge- 

senius  derives  it  by  contraction  from  jTlE^Sp 

( The*,  p.  548).  The  Kabbinic  name  V  Y?F 

from  HvS^l,  "a  prayer,"  because  they  were  wort 
during  prayer,  and  were  supposed  to  typify  ♦he  sin- 
cerity of  the  worshipper;  hence  they  were  bound 
on  the  left  wrist  ((  Jem.  Krwin,  95,  2;  Otho,  /.  c.  ; 
Buxt.  Isx.  Talm,  s.  v.).  In  Matt,  xxiii.  5,  only, 
they  are  called  <pv\atcr(jpia,  either  Iwcause  they 
tended  to  promote  observance  of  the  Law  (4«i  m»T 
fiijy  ^X*4"  ro»  &*ov,  Just.  Mart.  Dud.  c.  Trypk. 
p.  205,  for  which  reason  Luther  happily  renders 
the  word  by  Denkztttel);  or  from  the  use  of  them 
as  amulets  (Let  Prvetia,  Gk.  rrtpiairra,  Grutius  ad 
Matt,  xxiii.  5).  +v\atcr4)ptQv  is  the  ordinary  Greek 
word  for  an  amulet  (I'lut.  ii.  378,  B,  where  <p»\. 
=  the  Roman  Bulla),  and  is  used  apparently  with 
this  meaning  by  a  Greek  translator,  K*.  xiii.  18, 

for  ninpS,  cushions  (Kosenm  idler,  SchoL  ad  loc. 
cit. ;  Schleusner,  Lex.  in  X.  T.).  That  phylacteries 
irere  used  as  amulets  is  certain,  and  was  very  nat- 
ural (Targ.  ad  Cant.  viii.  3;  Bartolocc.  li'M.  Itab. 
i.  576  ;  Winer,  ».  w.  Amultte,  Phytakttrien). 
Jerome  (on  Matt,  xxiii.  5)  says  they  were  thus 
u«d  in  his  day  by  the  Babylonians,  Persians,  and 
Indians,  and  condemns  certain  Christian  "mulier- 
cuhc  "  for  similarly  using  the  gospels  ("  parvula 
cvangclia,"  $i$\(a  fUKpi,  Chrys.)  as  irtpiiufxara, 
especially  the  Proem  to  St.  John  (comp.  Ghrysost. 
Horn,  in  Matt.  73).  The  Koran  and  other  sacred 
books  are  applied  to  the  same  purpose  to  this  day 
(Hottinger,  Hut,  Orient,  i.  8,  p.  301,  de  Xummis 
Orient,  xvii.  ff. ;  "  The  most  esteemed  of  all  Hive- 
gabs  is  a  Mooshaf,  or  copy  of  the  Koran,"  Iahc 
Mai.  I.'ffyjtt.  i.  338).  Sealiger  even  supposes  that 
phylacteries  were  designed  to  suj>erseile  those  amu- 
lets, the  use  of  which  had  been  already  learnt  by 
the  Israelites  in  Egypt.  [Amulets.]  There  was 
a  spurious  book  called  Phylact.  An«/tlarumf  where 
Pope  Gelasius  evidently  understood  the  word  to 
mean  "amulets,"  for  he  remarks  that  Phylacteria 
ought  rather  to  be  ascribed  to  devils.  In  this  sense 
they  were  expressly  forbidden  by  Pope  Gregory 
("  Si  quia  .  .  .  phylacteriis  us  us  fuerit,  anathema 
sit,"  Sixt.  SencnsU,  BibL  SancL  p.  U2;  comp. 
I  Can.  3(5,  (  oncil.  Laod.). 

,  The  LXX.  rendering  kaiXtvra  (Aquil.  4t/ko«- 
to)  must  allude  to  their  being  tightly  bound  on  tin 
Ibrehcad  and  wrist  during  prayer.  Petit  (For. 
Lectt.  ii.  3)  would  read  afctAct/ra  (h.  e.  a/pema 
aiVota  iw\  aTorpowp?   Schleusnjr,  The*,  s.  » 
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4*0*..),  but  he  is  amply  refuted  by  Spencer  {de 
Leyy.  Kit.  iv.  2,  p.  1210)  and  Witsius  {.riyy/U. 
ii.  9,  §  11).  Jerome  calls  them  Pittaciola  (al. 
1'icUt.),  a  name  which  tolerably  expresses  their 
purjioac  (Forcellini,  Lex.  s.  v.). 

The  expression  "  they  make  broad  their  phy- 
lacteries" (wKaruyouot  ra  <pv\.  aOriv,  Matt, 
xxiii.  5)  refers  not  so  much  to  the  phylactery  itself, 
which  seems  to  have  been  of  a  prescribed  breadth, 

as  to  the  case  (n^lij?)  in  which  the  parchment 
was  kept,  which  the  Pharisees  (among  their  other 
pretentious  custom*,  Mark  vii.  3,  4;  Luke  v.  3J, 
ic.)  made  as  conspicuous  as  they  could  (Kelaud, 
AiUifi-  ii.  9,  15).    Misled  probably  by  the  term 

rkar&powrty  and  by  the  mention  of  the  jH^V, 
or  frinv'c  (Num.  xv.  38.  KKvafxa  vaKlvBivov  M  tA 
KpitrwtSa  rwf  icTfpvyiwv,  LXX.),  in  connection 
with  them,  Kpiphanius  says  that  they  were  wAoVca 
<rhfiara  -roptpvpat,  like  the  Koman  Uiticlare,  or  the 
stripes  on  a  Dalinatic  (to  ii  afaara  tt)i  woptyv- 
pas  <(>i/\cucrf)pta  tiaBaatv  ol  i\Kpi^up,tvoi  fitro- 
vo(x&{fiy,c.  lher.  i.  33;  Sixt.  Sen.  /.  c).  He  says 
that  these  purple  stripes  were  worn  by  the  Phari- 
sees with  fringes,  and  four  pomegranates,  that  no 
one  might  touch  them,  and  hence  lie  derives  their 
name  (Kdand,  ,4»i/.  ii.  9,  15).  Hut  that  this  is  an 
error  is  clearly  shown  by  Scaliger  (Kltnch.  Trihar. 
viii.  00  ff.).  It  is  said  that  the  Pharisees  wore 
them  always,  whereas  the  common  people  only  used 
them  at  prayers,  because  they  were  considered  to 

l>e  even  holier  than  the  V^-f »  or  g°Wen  plate,  on 
the  priest's  tiara  (Kx.  xxwii.  30)  since  that  had  the 
sacred  name  once  engraved,  but  in  each  of  the 
TfjihlUin  the  tetragraiiimaton  recurred  twenty- 
three  times  (Carjizov,  App.  Critic.  190).  Again, 
tlx  Pharisees  wore  the  Ttjdiillah  above  the  eit*.w, 
but  the  Sadduceea  on  the  palm  of  the  hand  (God- 
wyn,  /.  c).  The  modern  .lews  only  wear  them  at 
morning  prayers,  and  sometimes  at  noon  (Leo  of 
Modena,  /.  c  ). 

In  our  Lord's  time  they  were  worn  by  all  .lews, 
except  the  Karaites,  women,  and  slaves.  Hoys, 
when  (at  the  age  of  thirteen  years  and  a  day)  they 

hecamc  HltiQ  (sons  of  the  commandments), 
were  bound  to  wear  them  (Bubi  Heme.  fol.  22,  1, 
in  Glosstl),  and  therefore  they  may  have  l»een  used 
even  by  our  1-ord,  as  he  merely  discountenanced 
their  ubu*e.  The  suggestion  was  made  by  Scaliger 
(/.  c. ),  and  led  to  a  somewhat  idle  controversy. 
Lighlfoot  {flor.  Iltbr.  ad  Matt,  xxiii.  5)  and  Otho 
(I ax.  Htb.  p.  050)  agree  with  Scaliger,  but  Carp- 
eov  (/.  c. )  and  others  strongly  deny  it,  from  a  belief 
that  the  entire  use  of  phylacteries  arose  from  an 
error. 

The  Karaites  explained  Deut.  vi.  8,  Ex.  xiii.  9, 
tfce.,  as  a  Jiynratice  command  to  remember  the  law 
(Kehnd,  Antifj.  p.  132),  as  is  certainly  the  case  in 
similar  passages  (Prov.  iii.  3,  vi.  21,  vii.  3;  Cant, 
viii.  0,  Ac).  It  seems  clear  to  us  that  the  scope 
of  these  injunctions  favors  the  Karaite  interpreta- 

jon,  and  in  Ex.  xiii.  9  the  word  is  not  rhCl^tt, 

out  "  a  memorial  "  (Gerhardus  on  Deui.  vi. 

<;  Edmrdus  on  fiernttiOi,  t.  209;  Ilcidanus,  de 
Oriy  Krrvri*,  viii.  H.  6;  Schittgen,  llor.  Ilebr. 
.  199;  Kosennuiller,  ml  Uk.  ;  Heugstenberg,  Pent. 
,  456).  Cousidering  too  the  nature  of  the  passages 
escribed  on  the  phylacteries  (by  no  means  the  most 
toportaut  in  the  PentateucH  -fur  tin  Fathers  are 


mistaken  in  saying  that  the  Decalogu<  wai  used 
in  this  way,  Jcr.  L  c  ;  ChrysosU  L  c  ;  I  bcophyL 
ad  Matt,  xxiii.  5),  and  the  fact  that  we  have  ne 
trace  wtiatevcr  of  their  use  before  the  exile  (during 
which  time  the  Jews  probably  learnt  the  practice 
of  wearing  them  from  the  Itabylonians),  we  ban 
no  doubt  that  the  object  of  the  precepts  (Ueut.  vi 
8;  Ex.  xiii.  9)  was  to  impress  on  the  minds  of  the 
jieople  the  necessity  of  remembering  the  Law.  Hut 
the  figurative  language  in  which  this  duty  was 
urged  upon  them  was  mistaken  for  a  literal  com- 
mand. Au  additional  argument  against  the  lit- 
eral interpretation  of  the  direction  is  the  dangerous 
abuse  to  which  it  was  immediately  liable.  Indeed 
such  an  observance  would  defeat  the  supposed  in- 
tention of  it,  by  substituting  an  outward  ceremony 
for  au  inward  remembrance.  We  have  a  specimen 
of  this  in  the  curious  literalism  of  Kimchi's  com 
ment  on  Ps.  i.  2.  Starting  the  objection  that  it  ii 
impossible  to  meditate  in  God's  bw  day  and  night, 
because  of  sleep,  domestic  cares,  Ac,  he  answers 
that  for  the  fulfillment  of  the  text  it  is  sufficient  te 
wear  Tejdiillin  ! 

In  spite  of  these  considerations,  Justin  (DiaL  c 
Ti  yjjfi.  1.  c),  Chrysostom,  Euthymius,  Theopby- 
lact,  and  many  moderns  (Baumgarten,  O'mnu  L 
479;  Winer,  s.  v.  Phylakl.)  prefer  the  literal  mean- 
ing. It  rests  therefore  with  them  to  account  for 
the  entire  absence  of  all  allusion  to  phylacteries  in 
the  O.  T.    The  passages  in  Proverbs  (r.  $upra) 

contain  no  such  reference,  and  in  Ez.  xxiv.  17  v 
means  not  a  phylactery  (as  Jarchi  says),  but  a  tur- 
ban.   [Crowns.]    (Gcsen.  Thts.  p.  1089.) 

The  Kabbis  have  many  rules  about  their  use. 
They  were  not  worn  on  Sabbaths  or  other  sacred 
days,  because  those  days  were  themselves  a  sign  or 

pledge  (rPS),  and  required  no  further  memorial 
(Z-W,  fol.  230;  Reland,  /.  c).  They  must  1* 
ie<ul  standing  in  the  morning  (when  blue  can  be 
distinguished  from  green),  but  in  the  evening  (at 
sunset)  they  might  be  read  sitting.  In  times  of 
persecution  a  red  thread  was  worn  instead  (Mun- 
fter,  de  pra-c.  njfirm. ;  comp.  Josh.  ii.  18).  Hoth 
hands  were  to  1*  used,  if  possible,  in  writing  them. 
The  leather  must  have  no  hole  in  it-  A  single  blot 
did  not  signify  if  an  uneducated  boy  could  read  the 
word.    At  the  top  of  the  parchment  no  more  room 

must  be  left  than  would  suffice  for  the  letter  b, 

but  at  the  bottom  there  might  be  room  even  for  p 

or  "T.  A  man,  when  wearing  the  Tephillin,  must 
not  approach  within  four  cubits  of  a  cemetery 
(Sixt.  Senen&is,  /.  c).  He  who  has  a  taste  for 
further  frivolities  (which  yet  are  deeply  interesting 
as  illustrative  of  a  priestlv  superstition)  may  find 
them  in  Lightfoot  {llor.  J/tb.  ad  loc.),  Schittgen, 
Otho  (Ltx.  Rob.  s.  v.),  and  in  the  Mishna  —  espe- 
cially in  the  treatise  called  JhvJi  Ha$hannh. 

The  Rabbis  even  declared  that  God  wore  them, 
arguing  from  Is.  Ixii.  8;  Heut.  xxxiii.  2;  Is.  xlix- 
10.  Perhaps  this  was  a  pious  fraud  to  inculcate 
their  use;  or  it  may  have  had  some  mystic  trxaii- 
ing  (Zobar,  pt.  ii.  fol.  2;  Carpzov,  L  e.\. 

Joseph  us  gives  their  general  significance  (AnL 
ir.  8,  §  13,  us  iriplfiKfirroy  tlvai  wcurrax&0** 
ir«pl  avrovs  xp6dup,oy  rov  Qtov).  They  were  atm» 
posed  to  save  from  the  Deril  (Targ.  ad  CanL  nil.  3 
and  from  sin  (Hottingcr,  Jur.  Iltbr.  Ley.  xx.  5t9) 
and  they  were  used  for  oaths ;  but  the  liabbfi  die 
approved  the  application  of  them  to  iharm  wound* 
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yt  hul  children  to  sleep  (i  1.  Ar^.  253;  Maimon 
ir.  IdaL  ii.).    He  who  wore  them  was  supposed  to 
prolong  liis  days  (I*,  xxxviii.  Hi),  but  he  who  did 
Mt,  mi  duotned  to  perdition,  since  he  thereby  boke 
tight  affirmative  precepLi  (Mairnon.  Tepfiil.  iv.  20). 

On  the  analogous  practice  alluded  to  in  Iter.  xiii. 
16,  xiv.  1,  see  Forkiikaik 

Besides  the  authors  already  quoted  (Sixt.  Senen- 
»is,  Keland,  Otho,  Ligbtfoot,  Schi  ttgen,  Carpzov, 
llottinger,  Godwyn,  Kosentnuller,  &c.),  see  the 
Allowing,  to  whom  they  refer:  Mairnon  ides,  7Y- 
phillin;  Wagniseil  i*  &*/r.  cap.  ii.  pp.  397-418; 
Surenhusius,  M'uhnn,  ml  Tract.  Beracotb,  pp.  8. 
9 ;  Beck,  dt  Jmkeorum  IJqainentis  precatiris,  and 
-/«  Utu  PhyLict,  (1679):  itasnage,  Ilia,  dts  Jui/t, 
[iv.  vi.  eli.  xviH.;  Braunius,  de  I  ts/.  Sucrvl.  p.  7 
ff.;  Buxtorf,  Synag.  J  ml.  p.  170  ff. ;  Ugolini,  The*. 
Una.  xxi.,  dt  Usu  Phylict.  There  is  in  this  hitter 
work  much  further  information,  but  we  liave  in- 
serted all  that  seemed  interesting.       F.  W.  F. 

•  FROST.    [Palkstixk,  47.) 

•FUEL.  [Coal;  Duxg;  Ovkx;  Thohxu.] 

FULLER  02?.  from  323,  tread,  Gescn. 
p  657:  yywptvt :  full").    The  trade  of  the  full- 


FULLER  S  FIELD 


8  ^ 


m,  so  far  m  it  is  mentioned  in  Scripture,  appears 
to  have  consisted  chiefly  in  cleansing  garments  and 
whitening  them.  The  use  of  white  garments,  and 
also  the  feeling  respecting  their  use  for  festal  and 
religious  purposes,  may  lie  gathered  from  the  fol- 
lowing passages  :  Keel.  ix.  8;  Ifcin.  vii.  9;  Is. 
Ixiv.  6;  Zeoh.  iii.  3,  5;  2  Sam.  vi.  14:  1  Chr.  xv. 
27;  Mark  ix.  3;  Kev.  iv.  4,  vi.  11,  vii.  9;  Mishna, 
Tannitli,  iv.  8;  see  also  Stat.  Site,  i.  2,  237:  Ovid. 
Fast,  i.  70  ;  (Taudian,  dt  Laml.  StU.  iii.  28!». 
tliis  branch  of  the  trade  was  |*rhapa  exercised 
by  other  persons  than  those  who  carded  the  wool 
tnd  smoothed  the  cloth  when  woven  (Mishna,  Ham 
knma,  i.  x.  10).  In  applying  the  marks  used  to 
distinguish  cloths  sent  to  be  cleansed,  fullers  were 
desired  to  be  careful  to  avoid  the  mixtures  forbidden 
by  the  Iaw  (Lev.  xix.  19;  Deut.  xxii.  11;  Mishna, 
ilnutc.  CUnim,  ix.  10). 

The  process  of  fulling  or  cleansing  cloth,  so  far 
m  it  may  lw  gathered  from  the  practice  of  other 
nations,  consisted  in  treading  or  stamping  on  *.he 
jrannents  with  the  feet,  or  with  bats  in  tubs  of 
water,  in  which  some  alkaline  suUtanee  answering 
the  purpose  of  soap  had  been  dissolved  (Oesen. 

Tlttt.  p.  1201^^3"^-  Beekmann,  Hist,  of  Inten- 
tion*, ii.  94,  95,  Bohn ).  The  substances  used  for 
Jris  purpose  which  are  mentioned  in  Scripture  are 

VI},  nitre,  *trpwt  nit  rum  (Gesen.  p.  930;  Prov. 
Of.  SO;  Jer.  ii.  82),  and  P^2,  sou,, 


herba  fullonum,  herba  borUh  (Gescn.  p.  24o;  Mai. 
iii.  2).  Nitre  is  found  in  Egypt  and  in  Syria,  anil 
vegetable  alkali  was  also  obtained  there  from  the 
ashes  of  certain  plants,  prol»ably  Salsola  kali  (Ge- 
sen. p.  246;  PUn.  xxxi.  10,  46;  1  lasselquist,  p.  275; 
Burckhardt,  Syria,  p.  214).  The  juice  also  of  some 
saponaceous  plant,  perhaps  G'ypsapfiila  st  ruth  turn, 
or  iiaponaria  officinalis,  was  sometimes  mixed  with 
the  water  for  the  like  purpose,  and  may  thus  Ix 
regarded  as  representing  the  soap  of  Scripture. 
Other  substances  also  are  mentioned  as  U-ing  em- 
ployed in  cleansing,  which,  together  with  alkali, 
seem  to  identify  the  Jewish  with  the  Koman  pro- 
cess, as  urine  and  chalk,  Creta  ciiwlia,  and  l*an. 
water,  i.  e.  bean-meal  mixed  with  water  (Mishna, 
HhaUt.  ix.  5;  Xidlah,  ix.  6).  Urine,  both  of  men 
and  of  animals,  was  regularly  collected  at  Home 
for  cleansing  cloths  (l'lin.  xxxviii.  6,  8:  Athen. 
xi.  p.  484;  Mart.  ix.  93;  Plautus,  Atin.  v.  2,  57), 
and  it  seems  not  improbable  that  its  use  in  the  full- 
er's trade  at  Jerusalem  may  have  suggested  the 
coarse  taunt  of  Kahahakeh,  during  his  interview 
with  the  deputies  of  Hezekiah  in  the  highway  of 
the  Fuller's  Held  (2  K.  xviii.  17),  but  Schi  .ttgen 
thinks  it  doubtful  whether  the  Jews  made  use  of 
it  in  fulling  lAntia.  full.  §  9).  The 
process  of  whitening  garments  was 
performed  by  rubbing  into  them 
chalk  or  earth  of  some  kind.  Creta 
cimolia  (Cimolite)  was  prolably  the 
earth  most  frequently  used.  Tin 
whitest  sort  of  earth  for  this  pur- 
pose is  a  white  potter's  clay  or 
marl,  with  which  the  poor  at  Home 
rubbed  their  clothes  on  festival  days 
tomaketbetu  apjtear  brighter  (l'lin. 
xxxi.  10,  §118,  xxxv.  17).  Sulphur 
which  was  used  at  Borne  for  dis- 
charging positive  color,  was  abun- 
dant in  some  parts  of  Palestine,  but 
there  is  no  evidence  to  show  that  it 
was  used  in  the  fuller's  trade. 

The  trade  of  the  fullers,  as  causing  oflonsiv* 
smells,  and  also  as  requiring  space  for  drying 
clothes,  appears  to  have  l>een  carried  on  at  Jeru- 
sdem  outside  the  city,  and  frcm  them  a  field,  a 
monument,  and  also  a  spring  (En-mgel),  to  have 
derived  their  names  (Beckmann,  ///.«/.  of  /nr.  ii 
92,  10<;.  Bohn ;  Diet,  of  AtUi>/.  art.  FuHit ;  Winer, 
s.  v.  Walker;  Wilkinson,  abridgm.  ii.  10G;  Saal- 
schiitz,  i.  3,  14,  32,  ii.  14,  G;  Sch<  ttgen.  Antuj. 
fuihmia).    [IlAxnicnAFT.]  II.  W.  P. 

FULLER'S  FIELD,  THE  (D3"D  TTlip  ■ 
&  aypbt  tow  yra<f>twt,  or  KvaQiwf.  ar/er  f ullonts), 
a  spot  near  Jerusalem  (2  K.  xviii.  17;  la.  xxxvi. 
2,  vii.  3)  so  close  to  the  walls  that  a  person  speak- 
ing from  there  could  lie  heard  on  them  (2  K.  xviii. 
17,  26).  It  is  only  incidentally  mentioned  in  these 
passages,  as  giving  its  name  to  a  "  highway " 

(n^Dp  —  an  embanked  road,  Gesen.   Thes.  p 

957  b),  »  in  "  (2)  or  "on  "  (Vk.  a.  v.  "  in  "), 
which  highway  was  the  "  conduit  of  the  upper 

pool."  The  "end"  (rTi;i?)  of  the  conduit,  what- 
ever that  was,  appears  to  have  l>een  close  to  the 
road  (Is.  vii.  3).  One  resort  of  the  fullers  of  Jeru- 
salem would  seem  to  have  been  below  the  city  on 
the  southeast  sid*  [Ex-kooei.].  But  Kalmhakeh 
and  his  '  great  host"  can  hardly  hare  approached 
•n  thai  direction    They  must  have  come  hum  tin 
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FURNITURE 


north  —  the  only  accessible  aide  for  any  laxly  of 
people  —  as  is  certainly  indicated  by  the  route  traced 
in  la.  x.  28-32  [Gibeaii];  and  the  Fuller's  Field 
was  therefore,  to  judge  from  this  circumstance,  on 
the  table-land  on  the  northern  side  of  the  city. 
The  "  pool  "  and  the  "  conduit "  would  be  suflicicnt 
reasons  for  the  presence  of  the  fullers,  ltut  on  the 
other  hand,  Rabshakeh  and  his  companions  may 
have  left  the  army  and  advanced  along  the  east 
tide  of  Mount  Moriah  to  Kn-rogel,  to  a  convenient 
place  under  the  Temple  walls  fur  speaking. 

In  considering  the  nature  of  this  spot,  it  should 
be  borne  in  mind  that  £>WcA,  "  field,"  is  a  term 
almost  invariably  confined  to  cultivated  arable  laud, 
a*  opposed  to  unreclaimed  ground.  [Jerusalem.] 

G. 

•  Others  find  this  "field"  on  the  west  of 
Jerusalem,  near  the  pool  usually  marked  on  the 
maps  as  "upper  Gihon "  (Birket  el  Afami&th). 
The  field  took  its  name  doubtless  from  the  fact 
that  the  fullers  spread  the  garments  cleansed  by 
them  on  the  ground  there  to  dry.  This  pool  is 
used  now  for  that  purpose,  and  the  adjacent  ground 
may  be  seen  covered  with  whitening  garments. 
(See  Robinson  in  Bibl.  Sacra,  iii.  646  f.)  WUliams 
(Hilly  City,  i.  Suppl.  p.  122)  places  the  Fullers 
Field  on  the  north  of  Jerusalem,  chiefly  because 
Josephus  (B.  J.  v.  4,  §  2)  speaks  of  a  "fuller's 
monument "  there  (yyeupiwt  tirrjfia)-  On  that 
side  of  the  city  the  field  and  the  place  of  washing 
could  not  well  have  been  near  each  other,  unless 
the  nature  of  the  ground  has  very  much  changed. 
On  the  other  hand,  "  a  fuller's  monument,"  probably 
a  tomb,  would  have  no  necessary  connection  with 
the  "fuller's  field."  (See  SchulU,  Jerusalem,  tine 
Vorletung,  pp.  5J,  84.)  The  different  opinions  show 
how  imperfectly  the  minute  topography  of  the 
ancient  city  is  yet  known.  H. 

FUNERALS.  [Birial.] 

FURLONG.  [Measures] 

FURNACE.    Various  kinds  of  furnace*  are 

noticed  in  the  Bible.    (1.)  is  an  translated 

in  the  A.  V.  in  Gen.  xv.  17;  Is.  xxx\.  9;  Neh.  iii. 
11,  xii.  38.  Generally  the  word  applies  to  the 
baker's  oven,  which  is  described  under  Bheai>, 
and  there  is  little  doubt  that  the  "  tower  of  the 
furnaces  "  in  Neh.  should  be  rendered  "  tower  of 
the  ovens."    In  Gen.  xv.  and  Is.  xxxi.  it  is  used 

in  a  more  general  sense.  (2.)  }tT23,  a  smelting 
or  calcining  furnace  ((Jen.  xix.  28;  Fx.  ix.  8,  10, 
xix.  18),  especially  a  lime-kiln,  the  use  of  which 
was  evidently  well  known  to  the  Hebrews  (Is. 

xxxiii.  12;  Am.  ii.  1).  (3.)  "fiS,  a  refining 
furnace  (I*ror.  xvii.  3,  xxvii.  21:  Ex.  xxii.  18  ff), 
metaphorically  applied  to  a  state  of  trial  (Deut.  iv. 
10;  1  K.  viii.  51;  Is.  xlviii.  10;  Jer.  xi.  4).  The 
form  of  it  was  probably  similar  to  the  one  used  in 
Egypt,  which  is  figured  below.  [The  word  trans- 
lated "furnace"  (A.  V.)  in  Ps.  xii.  6  (7), 
does  not  occur  elsewhere,  and  is  of  uncertain  sig- 
nification. Geseniu*  inclines  to  the  sense  work- 
shop"; Fiirst  and  others  understand  it  to  mean 

'crucible."  —  A.]  (4)  I^FIS,  »  large  furnace 
ocilt  like  a  brick-kiln,  with  an  opening  at  the  top 
lo  cast  in  the  materials  (Dan.  iii.  22,  23),  and  a 
loor  at  the  ground  by  which  the  metal  might  be 
fxtracted  (ver.  26 ).  The  Roman  fornax,  as  repre- 
SKtsd  In  Diet,  of  Ant.  p.  546,  gives  an  idea  of  the 


Furnace.  —  An  Egyptian  blowing  the  Are  for  mclrtcj 

gold.  (Wilkinson.) 


punishment  (Dan.  /.  c.;  Jer.  xxix.  22;  9  Mace.  vii. 
5;  Hoa.  vii.  7).  A  parallel  case  is  mentioned  by 
Chardin  (Voyage  en  Pert,  ir.  276).  two  oveai 
having  been  kept  ready  heated  for  a  whole  month 
to  throw  in  any  corn-dealers  who  raised  the  price 
of  corn.  (5.)  The  potter's  furnace  (Fed us.  xxvii. 
5;  xxx viii.  30),  which  resemble*  a  chimney  in 
shape,  and  was  about  fire  or  six  feet  high,  as  rep- 
resented below.    (6.)  The  blacksmith's  turns** 


(Feci us.  xxxriii.  28).  The  Greek  which 
is  applied  to  the  two  latter,  also  describes  the  cal- 
cining furnace  (Xen.  Vectig.  ir.  49).  It  is  mscav 
phorically  used  in  the  N.  T.  in  this  sense  (Rev.  i. 
15,  ix.  2),  and  in  Matt.  xiii.  42,  with  an  especia, 
reference  to  Dan.  iii.  6.  W.  L.  B. 

•  FURNITURE,  formerly  =  "  equipment,'1 
"accoutrements  "  (see  Bible  Word-Book),  is  go  used 
in  Gen.  xxxi.  34.  Rachel  put  the  "terapbim" 
(which  see)  or  "images"  in  the  "camel  s  furni- 
ture," in  order  to  conceal  them  from  Laban,  who 
was  searching  for  them  in  her  tent.  It  is  not  easy 
to  say  how  this  should  be  understood.  Thomson 
thinks  that  she  placed  them  under  the  padding  of 
the  riding-saddle,  where,  as  he  mentions,  the  AraU 
at  present  often  secrete  stolen  goods  (Land  ami 
Book,  ii.  24).  Carpets  were  frequently  spread  over 
the  saddle  on  which  women  rode,  and  these  could 
have  Iwen  thrown  over  the  idols,  so  as  to  answer 
the  purpose  of  a  scat  and  of  concealment.  Kitto 
(Bible  llluttr.  i.  301,  Amer.  ed.)  suggests  that  tb« 
convexity  of  the  pack-saddle  may  have  formed  a  good 
hiding-place  for  the  images.  It  is  altogether  less 
probable  that  the  "  furniture  "  was  the  palanquin 
or  litter  swung  across  the  camel's  hack,  with  apart- 
ments on  both  sides,  and  screened  with  curtains 
(see  Jahn,  Bitd.  Arrhand.  §  49,  Upbam's  trans., 
The  rapid  travelling  on  this  flight  of  Jacoh  woukt 
have  made  such  a  vehicle  inconvenient  and  unsafe 
On  the  Hebrew  expression,  see  Tuch,  Die  (•tnesis 
p.  450;  Bunsen,  Bibtlwerk,  i.  67:  KnoM,  Die 
Genesis,  p.  226;  Kdl  and  Dchtzach,  PrHtaUmek 
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may  for  us  be  the  beat 
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'.be  whole. 

.ion. 


G. 

GA'AL  (^72  [rejection,  Fiirst,  perh.  a  cutting 
or  graft,  Gea.] :  r<wU;  [Vat.  roAoaS,  exc.  ver. 
38,  Taa8;  Alex.  raaJ,  exc.  vcr.  3G,  Ta5,  and  vv. 
36,  37,  ToAoaS;]  Joseph.  ToaATji:  fcW),  son  of 
Kbed,  aided  tbe  Shechemites  in  their  rebellion 
against  Abimehich  (Judg.  ix.  [2i>-41] ;  Joseph.  Ant. 
v-  7,  §§  3,  4).  He  does  not  seem  to  have  l»een  a 
native  of  Shecbeni,  nor  specially  interested  in  the 
revolution,  but  rather  one  of  a  class  of  condottieri, 
who  at  such  a  period  of  anarchy  would  be  willing 
to  sell  their  services  to  tlie  highest  bidder.  Josephus 
calls  him  rlt  t»c  ip^oWwi',  a  tcr"1  which  scarcely 
designates  any  special  office,  as  in  tlie  rase  of  Zebul 
(Ts»r  lucifiiTmr  «Vx*"S  Joseph-  I.e.):  more  prob- 
ably it  lias  refer ince  to  the  headship  of  his  family 
(Judg.  ix.  26;  Joseph.  /.  c),  and  the  command  of 
a  body  of  men-at-arms,  who  seem  to  have  been 
permanently  attached  to  his  service  (<ri>y  SxKhait 
Kai  <ruyyty«ai,  Joseph.).  His  appeal  to  ante- 
Israelitish  traditions  (Judg.  ix.  28),  together  with 
the  re-establishment  of  idolatry  at  Shechem,  shows 
that  the  movement  in  which  he  took  part  was  a 
reactionary  one,  and  proceeded  upon  the  principle 
of  a  combination  of  the  aborigines  with  the  idola- 
trous Israelites  against  the  iconoclastic  family  of 
Gideon  as  represented  by  Abimelech.  The  ambi- 
tious designs  of  (Jaal,  who  seem*  to  hare  aspired  to 
the  supreme  command,  awakened  the  jealousy  of 
Zebul,  who  recalled  Abimelech,  and  procured  the 
expulsion  of  (Jaal  from  the  city  upon  a  charge  of 
cowardice     [Ahimklkcii.]  T.  E.  11. 

GA'ASH  ([ttj3?a,  in  pause]  WV*  =  e<irth- 
fuake:  Taij,  [Horn.  Vat.]  once  TaAadS:  G*«*). 
Cm  tho  north  side  of  "  the  hill  uf  Gaosh  "  (accurately 

"  Mount  G."  ^"TX  i"  the  district  of  "Mount 
Kphraim,"  was  Timnath-aerach,  or  Timnath-cheres, 
the  city  which  at  his  requent  was  given  by  the 
nation  to  Joshua;  where  he  resided,  and  where  at 
last  he  was  buried  (Josh.  xxiv.  30;  Judg.  ii.  9; 
eomp.  Josh.  xix.  4!),  50).  We  only  hear  of  it  again 
Incidentally  as  tbe  native  place  of  one  of  David's 
guard,  "Hiddai,  or  Hurai,  of  the  brooks  (the 

torrent-beds  or  wadies,  >l?H3)  0f  Gaash"  —  tlie 
"torrents  of  the  earthquake"  (2  Sam.  xxiii.  30; 
1  Chr.  xi.  32).  By  Kusebius  and  Jerome  tbe  name 
la  mentioned  ( Onnm.  "  (iaas  "),  but  evidently  with- 
out any  knowledge  of  the  place ;  nor  does  it  appear 
o  have  been  recognized  by  any  more  modern  trav- 
eler in  I'alestine.  G. 

•  The  name  of  Gaash  has  been  lost,  but  the  hill 
which  was  so  called  has  l>een  identified  with  reason- 
ible  certainty.  Our  countrvm  in,  Dr.  Eli  Smith. 
»•»  1813  discovered  Timnath-scrah  (  =  Timnath- 
heresj  in  the  site  and  ruins  of  the  present  Tibneh, 
about  6  miles  northeast  of  Ju/n  t  (the  Itonian  I 
Gophna).  Hut  we  know  from  Judg.  ii.  P,  that 
Gaash  was  within  the  precincts  of  the  incient  town, 
which  Lay  in  the  tri!>e  of  Ephraim  (where  Tibneh 
Is  at  present),  and  that  Joshua  was  buried  on  the 
aorth  side  of  this  hill.  It  is  found  now  that  off 
•gainst  these  ruins  of  Ttbneh  (thus  identified  as 
rimiiath  scrafc\,  a  little  to  the  south  of  thorn,  rises . 


a  higL  hill,  and  on  »  the  north  side  "  of  this  hill 
are  some  remarkable  tombs  of  elaborate  structure 
and  of  great  antiquity.  Thus  nothing  but  th« 
extent  name  is  wanting;  for  the  site  of  the  ruined 
town,  the  vicinity  of  the  hill,  the  sepulchral  excava- 
tions on  the  north  side  of  the  hill  where  the  tomb 
of  Joshua  was  cut  out,  supply  ample  proof  that 
Gaash  must  have  been  in  this  place.  (See  "  Visit 
to  Antipatria  "  in  the  Bill.  S>tcm,  1843,  p.  478  ft; 
Add  to  all  this  that  "  tlie  brooks "  (uxuliet  or 
ravines)  of  Gaash  (2  Sam.  xxiii.  30)  answer  to 
"the  deqi  valleys  round  al*>ut  this  hill,  through 
which  the  winter  torrents  flow  to  BWy  BcML" 
(See  Kob.  Phys.  Geogt .  p.  42.)  H. 

GA'BA  [height,  hilt]:  Ta/Sai,  Tci/SoA, 

ra&auy,  [etc.:]  Gabte,  Gnbna,  Gebi).  Tho  suae 
name  as  Gkiia,  but  with  tbe  vowel  sound  in.nU 
broader,  according  to  Hebrew  custom,  because  of 
its  occurrence  at  the  end  of  a  clause  or  sentence. 
It  is  found  in  tlie  A.  V.  ui  Josh.  x\iii.  24;  Yju.  ii. 
26;  Neh.  vii.  30  ["Gcba,"  A.  V.  ed.  Kill]:  but 
in  the  Hebrew  also  hi  2  Sam.  v.  25;  2  K.  xxiii.  8; 
Neh.  xi.  31.  [Gabues.] 

GAB'AEL  (rafla^A;  Alex.  rcutaijA :  Vet. 
Ijat.  Gabnbet;  Vulg.  omits).  L  An  ancestor  of 
Tobit  (Tob.  i.  1 ). 

2.  [raj8a»?Aoi,  To3a^A:  Alex.  iv.  20,  ra^aTjAot. 
FA',  i.  14,  ra/3i)Aoi :  Gubelu*.]  A  poor  Jew  (Tob. 
i.  17,  Vulg.)  of  "  Rages  in  Media."  to  whom  Tobias 
lent  (tub  chirograpfto  nWi'/,  Vulg.)  ten  talents  of 
silver,  which  Gahael  afterwards  faithfully  restored 
to  Tobias  in  the  time  of  Tobit's  distress  (Tob.  I. 
14,  iv.  1,  20,  v.  6,  ix.  [2,  5,]  x.  2).  [Gammas.] 

B.  F.  W. 

GAB'ATHA  ([r«0afta-']  Bagatlta),  Esth.  xii 
1.   [Bum  Ian.] 

GAB'BAI  [2  syl.]   (^22    [collector,  as  of 

tribute]:  [Vat.  rnBn:  Alex.  r??/3t«i;  FA. 

r-n  fins']  GrMrii),  apparently  the  head  of  an  im- 
|K>rtant  family  of  Benjamin  resident  at  Jerusalem 
(Xeh.  xi.  8). 

GAB'BATHA  (rafifiaBZ:  Gnbbntlin).  Tlie 
Hebrew  or  (  haldee  appellation  of  a  place  also  called 

Pavement"  (\i$6<rTpo>Tov).  where  the  judgment- 
seat  or  lienia  (fiTjfia)  was  planted,  from  his  place 
on  which  I'ilate  delivered  our  I>ord  to  death  (John 
xix.  13).  The  name,  and  the  incident  which  leads 
to  the  mention  of  the  name,  occur  nowhere  but  in 
this  iiassage  of  St.  John.  The  place  was  outside 
the  pnetorium  (A.  V.  judgment-hall),  for  Pilate 
brought  Jesus  forth  from  thence  to  it. 

It  is  suggested  by  Lightfoot  (h'xerc.  on  St.  John, 

ad  loc. )  that  the  word  is  derived  from  23,  a  sur- 
face, in  which  case  Gabbatha  would  be  a  mere 
translation  of  \iQ6<TTp<*Tov.  There  was  a  room  in 
the  Temple  in  which  the  Sanhedrim  sate,  and  which 
wits  called  Gazith,  liecause  it  was  paved  with  smooth 

and  square  flags  (.TT3) ;  and  Lightfoot  conjecture* 
that  I'ilate  may  on  this  occasion  have  delivered  his 
judgment  in  that  room.  But  this  is  not  consistent 
with  the  practice  of  St.  John,  who,  in  other  in- 
stances, gives  tho  Hebrew  name  as  that  properly 
belonging  to  tbe  place,  not  as  a  mere  translation 
or  a  Greek  one.  Besides,  I'ilate  evidently  spoke 
from  the  benia —  the  regular  scat  of  justice  —  and 
this  in  a"  important  place  like  Jerusalem  would  be 
in  a  fixed  spot  Besides,  the  pnetorium,  a  Roman 
residence  with  ..ie  idolatrous  emblems,  could  not 
bare  been  within  the  Temple.   The  word  is 
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prooably  Chaldee,  from  an  ancient  root 

liquifying  height  or  roundness  —  the  root  of  the 
Hebrew  word  Gibta/i,  which  is  the  common  term 
in  the  O.  T.  for  a  bald  rounded  hill,  or  elevation 
of  moderate  height.  In  this  ca*e  Gabbatha  desig- 
nated the  elevated  beina;  and  the  "pavement*' 
waa  possibly  some  mosaic  or  tessellated  work,  either 
forming  the  beina  itself,  or  the  flooring  of  the  court 
immediately  round  it  —  |<erha|M  some  sucJi  work 
as  tliat  which  we  are  told  by  Suetonius  (Cteinr,  40) 
Julius  Casar  was  accustomed  to  carry  with  him 
on  his  expeditions,  in  order  to  give  the  bema  or 
tribunal  its  ncceasary  conventional  elevation. 
[I'avkmknt.]  G. 

GABLES  (ra^r,t,  both  MSS. :  [rather, 
Rom.,  Alex.  ;  Vat.  AcrKagflnt  ;  Aid.  rd^oijf :] 
Gabta),  1  Ksdr.  v.  20.  [G.u«.\.] 

GABRI'AS  (ra$plas,  LXX.  ;  rafipti,  FA. 
[Sin.]; ».  e.  n*"}53,  oV  °f  Jthotah),  accord- 
big  to  the  present  text  of  the  LXX.  the  brother  of 
Gabad,  the  creditor  of  Tobit  (Tob.  i.  14).  though 
in  anotlier  place  (Tob.  iv.  20,  rw  rov  Vaflpia.  [Vat. 

cl.  r'ritzsche,  ml  A»r.)  he  is  described  as  his 
father.  The  readings  throughout  are  very  uncer- 
tain, and  in  the  versions  the  names  are  strangely 
confused.  It  in  an  obvious  correction  to  suppose 
that  ra(ia-f)\(f>  r<f  a5t\(pw  rti  Ta&pla  should  be 
read  in  i.  14,  as  is  in  fact  suggested  by  Cod.  FA., 
TaQfay  .  .  .  t$  aS.  tQ  Ya&pti.  The  misun- 
derstanding of  raj  a8tA4><£  (cf.  'lob.  i.  10,  10,  Ac.) 
naturally  occasioned  the  omission  of  the  article. 
The  old  Latin  has,  Gufnlo  fnttri  mto  flio  Gabnhtl  ; 
and  so  also  iv.  20.  B.  F.  W. 

GA'BIUEL  (bS^^a,  man  of  Goth.  ra- 
Qoi4)\,  l.XX.  and  X.  T. :  '[Gnbritt]).  The  word, 
which  is  not  in  it.self  distinctive,  but  merely  a  de- 
icription  of  the  angelic  office,  is  used  as  a  proper 
name  or  title  in  Dun.  viii.  hi,  ix.  21,  and  in  Luke 
t.  19,  20.  (It  is  also  added  in  the  Targums  as  a 
glota  on  some  other  parages  of  the  0.  T.)  In  the 
ordinary  traditions,  Jewish  and  Christian,  Gabriel 
is  spoken  of  as  one  of  the  archangels.  In  Scripture, 
he  in  set  forth  only  as  the  representative  of  the 
uigclic  nature,  not  in  its  dignity  or  power  of  con- 
tending against  evil  [Mn  ii  ui.],  but  in  its  minis- 
tration of  comfort  and  syn>[utliy  to  man.  Thus 
his  mission  to  Daniel  is  to  interpret  in  plain  words 
the  vision  of  the  nun  and  the  he-goat,  and  to  com- 
fort him  after  his  prayer  with  the  prophecy  of  the 
"seventy  weeks."  And  so  in  the  New  Testament 
he  is  the  herald  of  good  tidings,  declaring  as  he 
does  the  coming  of  the  predicted  Messiah  and  of 
his  forerunner.  His  prominent  character,  there- 
fore, is  that  of  a  "  fellow -servant  "  of  the  saints  on 
earth;  and  there  is  a  eorres| ending  simplicity,  and 
absence  of  all  terror  and  mystery,  in  his  communi- 
cations to  men.  A.  B. 

•  There  is  no  clear  Scriptural  authority  for  the 
llural  use  of  archangel  (see  alwve).  The  term, 
jrhich  twice  occurs  in  the  X.  T.  (1  Thess.  iv.  10: 
Jude  0),  is  once  applied  to  Michael,  but  not  to 
Gabriel.  Although  the  divine  messages  by  the 
uigel  Gabriel,  on  l*>th  the  occasions  of  his  recorded 
appearance,  were  characterized,  as  above  stated,  by 
simplicity  and  freedom  from  terror,  yet  it  Is  stated, 

« In  his  QiutM.  in  Gmrsim,  Jerome  has  in  fariuna. 
Tawphns  (Ant.  1.  19,  §  8}  gives  it  still  a  different  turn 
—  tv\A*<x  =  fortutlu*. 

•  Jerome  (D*  Btntdict.  Jacobi)  interprets  this  of  the 


GAD 

in  each  instance,  that  the  vision  awakened  extraor- 
dinary fear  —  suggesting  the  thought,  that  there 
may  have  been  something  in  the  mien  of  the  angel 
fitted  to  inspire  special  awe.  S.  W. 


GAD  ("T$  :  riB;  [1  Chr.  vi.  03,  Vat.  M.  Aa» 
Jer.  xlix.  1,  raXuiS,  but  Comp.  with  4  MSS 
rdS\]  Joseph,  r Mas'-  Gml),  Jacob's  seventh  son 
the  first-liorn  of  Zilpah,  I«eah'a  maid,  and  whole- 
brother  to  Asher  (Gen.  xxx.  11-L'J,  xlvi.  16,  18). 
(". )  The  passage  in  w  hich  the  bestowal  of  the  name 
of  Gad  is  preserved  —  like  the  others,  an  exclama- 
tion on  his  birth  —  is  more  than  usually  obscure  • 

»  And  I,eah  said,  « In  fortune '  (be  gad,  and 
she  called  his  name  Gad  "  (Gen.  xxx.  11).  Such 
is  supi»osed  to  1  c  the  meaning  of  the  old  text  of 
the  passage  (the  Ctllb):  so  it  stood  at  tho  time 
of  the  LXX.,  who  render  the  key-word  by  «V  tvxq\ 
in  which  they  are  followed  by  Jerome  in  the  Vul- 
gate, ftliciter.a    But  in  the  marginal  emendations 

of  the  MasoreU  (Uie  Keri)  the  word  is  given 

1^,  "  Gad  comes."  This  construction  is  adopted 
by  the  ancient  versions  of  Onkelos,  Aquila  (i}xfl#r 
V  faau),  and  Symmachus  (tJaOjv  rd&).  (6.)  In 
the  blessing  of  Jacob,  however,  we  End  the  name 
played  u\wn  in  a  different  manner:  «  Gad  "  is  here 
taken  as  meaning  a  piratical  hand  or  troop  (the 

term  constantly  used  for  which  is  gtdnd,  Tn$), 
and  the  allusion  —  the  turns  of  which  it  is  impos- 
sible adequately  to  convey  in  Knglish  —  would  serai 
to  be  to  the  irregular  life  of  predatory  warfare  which 
should  lie  pursued  by  the  tril*  after  their  settlement 
on  the  borders  of  the  Promised  Land.  "  Gad,  a 
plundering  troop  (gcrlud)  shall  plunder  him  (ye- 
tjwl-rnn),  but  be  will  plunder  (yt-yud)  at  their 
heels"  ((Jen.  xlix.  19).6  (r.)  The  force  here  lent 
to  the  name  has  been  by  some  partially  transferred 
to  the  narrative  of  Gen.  xxx.,  e.  y.  the  Samaritan 
version,  the  Vencto-Greck,  and  our  own  A.  V.  u  a 
troop  (of  children)  comet h."  But  it  must  not  be 
overlooked  that  the  word  gtdwl —  by  which  it  is 
here  sought  to  interpret  the  yml  of  Gen.  xxx.  11  — 
possessed  its  own  special  signification  of  turbulence 
and  fierceness,  which  makes  it  hardly  applicable  to 
children  in  the  sense  of  a  number  or  crowd,  the? 
image  suggested  by  the  A.  V.  Exactly  as  the  turna 
of  Jacob's  language  apply  to  the  characteristics 
of  the  tribe,  it  does  not  appear  that  there  is  any 
connection  between  his  allusions  and  those  in  the 
exclamation  of  I  .©ah.  The  key  to  the  latter  is 
probably  lost.  To  suppose  that  Leah  was  invoking 
some  ancient  divinity,  the  god  Fortune,  who  is 
conjectured  to  he  once  alluded  to  — and  once  only 
—  in  the  later  part  of  the  book  of  Isaiah,  under 
the  title  of  Gml  (Is.  Ixv.  11 ;  A.  V.  "that  troop;" 
Gesenius,  "  dem  Gliick  "),  is  surely  a  poor  explana- 
tion. 

Of  the  childhood  and  life  of  the  individual  Gai> 
nothing  is  preserved.  At  the  time  of  the  descent 
into  Egypt  seven  sons  are  ascribed  to  him,  remark- 
able from  the  fact  that  a  majority  of  their  names 
have  plural  terminations,  as  if  those  of  families 
rather  than  persons  (Gen.  xlvi.  16).  The  list,  with 
n  slight  variation.  Is  ngain  given  on  the  occasion 
of  the  census  in  the  wilderness  of  Sinai  (Num.  xxri 
15-18).    [Akoi>;  Ezno.N;  0/..M.]  The 


rerengc  taken  by  the  warriors  of  the  tribe  on 
return  from  the  conquest  of  western  Palestine,  far  the 
Incursions  of  the  desert  tribes  durinf  their  i 
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It  Gad  during  the  march  to  tnc  Promised  Lund  j 
wh  on  the  south  side  of  the  Tabernacle  (Num.  ii. 

14)  .  The  leader  of  the  tribe  at  the  time  of  the 
■tart  from  Sinai  was  IJiasaph  aoii  of  Reuel  or  Deuel 
(ii.  14,  x.  ii.)).  Gad  is  regularly  named  in  the 
various  enumerations  of  the  trills  through  the 
wanderings  —  at  the  despatching  of  the  spies  (xiii. 

15)  —  the  numbering  in  the  plains  of  Moah  (xxvi. 
3,  15);  but  the  only  inference  we  can  draw  wan 
indication  of  a  commencing  alliance  with  the  tril>e 
which  was  subsequently  to  be  his  next  neighbor. 
I  Ic  has  left  the  more  closely  related  tribe  of  Asher, 
to  take  up  his  position  next  to  Keuhen.  These 
two  tribes  also  preserve  a  near  equdity  in  their 
uuinl*?rs,  not  suffering  from  the  fluctuations  which 
were  endured  by  the  others.  At  the  first  census 
Gad  hail  45,650,  and  KcuIkhi  46.503;  at  the  last, 
Gad  had  40.503,  and  Keul-en  41,3  f  l.  Phis  alliance 
was  doubtless  in  I  need  by  the  similarity  of  their 
pursuits.  Of  all  the  sons  of  Jacob  these  two  tribes 
alone  returned  to  the  land  which  their  forefathers 
had  left  live  hundred  years  before,  with  their  occu- 
pations unchanged.  "  Hie  trade  of  thy  slaves  hath 
been  aljout  cattle  from  our  youth  even  till  now  "  — 
"we  are  shepherds,  Uth  we  and  our  fathers" 
(Gen.  xlvt.  31,  xlvii.  4)  —  such  was  the  account 
which  the  patriarchs  gave  of  themselves  to  Pharaoh. 
The  civilization  and  the  persecutions  of  F.gypt  had 
worked  a  change  in  the  habits  of  most  of  the  trilies, 
but  Ueubeu  and  Gad  remained  faithful  to  the  pas- 
toral pursuits  of  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  dacob;  and 
at  tlic  halt  on  the  east  of  .Ionian  we  find  them 
coming  forward  to  Moses  with  the  representation 
that  they  "have  cattle"  —  "a  great  multitude  of 
cattle,"  and  the  Land  wh  -re  they  now  are  is  a  "  place 
for  cattle."  What  should  they  do  in  the  close  pre- 
cincts of  the  country  we->t  of  Jordan  with  all  their 
flocks  and  herds?  Wherefore  let  this  land,  they 
pray,  be  given  them  for  a  possession,  and  let  them 
not  be  brought  over  Jordan  (Num.  xxxii.  1-5). 
They  did  not,  however,  attempt  to  evade  Liking 
their  projier  share  of  the  difficulties  of  subduing 
the  land  of  ( ' m  um.  and  after  that  task  had  been 
effected,  and  the  apportionment  amongst  the  nine 
and  a  half  tribes  completed  "  at  the  door-way  of  the 
tabernacle  of  the  congregation  in  Shiloh,  before 
Jehovah,"  they  were  dismissed  by  Joshua  "  to  their 
tenU,"  to  their  "  wives,  their  little  ones,  and  their 
cattle,"  which  they  had  left  behind  them  in  Gilead. 
To  their  ttntt  thev  went,  to  the  dangers  and 
delights  of  the  free  lledouiii  life  in  which  they  h.vl 
elected  to  remain,  and  in  which  —  a  few  partial 
gliinses  excepted — the  later  history  allows  them 
to  remain  hidden  from  view. 

The  country  allotted  to  Gad  appears,  speaking 
roughly,  to  have  lain  chiefly  about  the  centre  of 
the  land  east  of  .Ionian.  The  south  of  that  district, 
from  the  Anion  (\V uhj  M-jrh),  alwut  half  way- 
down  the  Dead  .Sea,  to  HesliUn,  nearly  due  east 
of  Jerusalem,  was  occupied  by  Ucnhen,  and  at  or 
about  IlcMlibon  the  possesions  of  Gad  commenced. 
They  embraced  half  Gilead.  as  the  oldest  record 
ipecially  states  (l>eut.  iii.  12),  or  half  the  laud  of 
the  children  of  Amnion  (Josh.  xiii.  '25),  probably 
the  mountainous  district  whieh  Ls  intersected  by 
the  torrent  Jahhok  —  if  the  \\'<vly  /Ark «  be  the 
Jabbok —  including,  as  its  most  northern  town,  the 
ancient  sanctuary  of  Mahanaim.  On  the  east  the 
furthest  landmark  given  is  "  Aroet  that  faces  Kab- 
bah," the  present  Ammnn  (Jo*h.  xui.  25).  West 
tlie  .Ionian  (ver.  '27).  The  territory  thus  con- 
of  two  comparatively  separate  and  independent 
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parts,  (I)  the  high  land,  on  the  general  level  of 
the  country  east  of  Jordan,  and  (2)  the  sunk 
valley  of  the  Jordan  itself" —  the  former  stopping 
short  at  the  Jahhok ;  the  latter  occupying  the  whole 
of  the  great  valley  on  the  east  side  of  the  river,  and 
extending  up  to  the  very  sta  of  Cinuercth,  or  Gen- 
nesarct,  itself. 

Of  the  structure  and  character  of  the  land  which 
thus  tielonged  to  the  tribe  —  "  the  land  of  Gad  and 
<  iilcad  "  —  we  have  only  vague  information.  From 
the  western  part  of  Palestine  its  aspect  is  that  of  a 
wall  of  purple  mountain,  with  a  singularly  horizon- 
tal outline;  here  and  there  the  surface  is  seamed 
by  the  ravines,  threugh  which  the  torrents  find  their 
way  to  the  Jordan,  but  this  does  not  much  affect 
the  vertical  wall-like  look  of  the  range.  Hut  on  a 
nearer  approach  in  the  Jordan  valley,  the  horizontal 
outline  becomes  broken,  and  when  the  summits  are 
attained,  a  new  scene  is  said  to  burst  on  the  view. 
"  A  wide  table-land  apjiears,  tossed  about  in  wild 
confusion  of  undulating  downs,  clothed  with  rich 
grass  throughout;  in  the  southern  parts  trees  are 
thinly  scattered  here  and  there,  aged  trees  covered 
with  lichen,  as  if  the  relics  of  a  primeval  forest  long 
since  cleared  away;  the  northern  parts  still  altound 
in  magnificent  woods  of  sycamore,  beech,  terebinth, 
ilex,  and  enormous  fig-trees.  These  downs  are 
broken  by  three  deep  defiles,  through  which  the  three 
rivers  of  the  )'"nnuk;  the  Jabliok,  and  the  Arnoo 
fall  into  the  valley  of  the  Jordan  and  the  Dead  Sea. 
On  the  east  they  melt  away  into  the  vast  red  plain, 
which  by  a  gradual  descent  joins  the  level  of  the 
plain  of  the  Haur.m,  and  of  the  Assyrian  desert'* 
(Stanley,  S.  >f  P.  p.  320).  A  very  picturesque 
country,  not  the  "  flat  oj»en  downs  of  smooth  and 
even  turf"  of  the  country  nmnd  Heshbon  (Irby, 
p.  142),  the  8heei»walks  of  Itcuben  and  of  the 
Moabites,  but  "  most  beautifully  varied  with  hang- 
ing woods,  mostly  of  the  vallonia  oak,  laure^tinus, 
cedar,  arbutus,  arbutus  andrachne,  Ac.  At  time* 
the  country  had  all  the  appearance  of  a  noble  park  " 
i  147  I.  "graceful  hills,  rich  vales,  luxuriant  herbage" 
(Porter,  lltwlb.  p.  310).  [GiMvW>.] 

Such  was  the  territory  allotted  to  the  Gaditea; 
but  there  is  no  doubt  that  they  soon  extended  them- 
selves beyond  these  limit*.  The  otlicial  reconls  of 
the  reign  of  Jotham  of  Judah  (I  Chr.  v.  11,  16) 
show  them  to  have  l«e*n  at  that  time  established  • 
over  the  whole  of  Gilead,  and  in  possession  of 
llashan  as  far  as  Salcah.  the  modem  SiJkhiuI,  a 
town  at  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  noble  plain  of 
the  llauran,  and  very  far  both  to  the  north  and 
the  east  of  the  border  given  them  originally,  while 
the  Manassites  were  pushed  still  further  northward* 
to  Mount  Ilcnnon  (1  Chr.  v.  23).  They  soon  be- 
came identified  with  Gilead,  that  name  so  mem- 
orable in  the  earliest  history  of  the  nation ;  and  in 
many  of  the  earlier  records  it  supersedes  the  name 
of  Gad,  as  we  have  already  remarked  it  did  that  of 
Itashan.  In  the  song  of  Deltorah  "  Gilead  "  is  said 
to  have  "abode  beyond  Jordan"  (Judg.  v.  17). 
Jephthah  appears  to  liave  l»ceii  a  Gadite,  a  native  of 
Mizpeh  (Judg.  xi.  34:  comp.  31,  and  Josh.  xiii.  20), 
and  yet  he  is  always  designated  "  the  Gileadite; " 
and  so  also  with  Itar/illai  of  Mahanaim  (2  Sam. 
xvii.  27;  Ezr.  ii.  61;  comp.  Josh.  xiii.  26). 

The  character  of  the  tribe  is  throughout  strongly 
marked,  fierce  and  warlike,  "  strong  men  of  might, 
men  of  war  for  the  battle,  that  could  handle  shield 
and  buckler,  their  faces  the  face?  of  lion*  and  like 
roe*  upon  the  mountains  for  swiftness."  Such  i* 
the  graphic  description  given  of  those  eleven  hero** 
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of  Gad,  "the  least  of  them  more  than  equal  to  a 
hundred,  aud  the  greatest  to  a  thousand,"  who 
joined  their  fortunes  to  I  hu  id  at  the  time  of  his 
greatest  discredit  and  embarrassment  (1  Chr.  xii. 
8),  undeterred  by  the  natural  difficulties  of  "  flood 
and  field  "  which  stood  in  their  way.  Surrounded, 
as  they  were,  by  Ammonites,  Midianites,  Hagarites, 
•♦Children  of  the  East,"  and  :dl  the  other  countless 
trilies,  animated  by  a  wiun  ion  hostility  to  the 
strangers  whose  coming  had  dispossessed  them  of 
t  heir  fairest  districts,  the  warlike  propensities  of  the 
tribe  must  have  had  many  opportunities  of  exercise. 
Oue  of  iU  great  engagements  is  related  in  1  Chr. 
v.  19-22.  Here  their  opjwnents  were  the  wander- 
ing Ishmaclitc  tribes  of  Jt-tur,  Nephish,  and  Nodab 
(comp.  (Jen.  xxv.  10),  nomad  jieople,  possessed  of 
an  enormous  wealth  in  camels,  slieep,  and  assea,  to 
this  day  the  cliaracteristic  possessions  of  their  Be- 
douin successors.  This  immense  booty  came  into 
the  hands  of  the  conquerors,  who  seem  to  have 
sntered  with  it  on  the  former  mode  of  life  of  their 
victims  :  probably  pushed  their  way  further  into 
the  eastern  wilderness  in  the  "steads"  of  these 
Hagaritea.  Another  of  these  encounters  is  con- 
tained in  the  history  of  Jephthah,  but  this  latter 
•tory  develops  elements  of  a  different  nature  and  a 
higher  order  than  the  mere  fierceness  necessary  to 
repel  the  attacks  of  the  plunderers  of  the  desert. 
Iu  the  behavior  of  Jephthah  throughout  that  affect- 
ing history,  there  are  traces  of  a  spirit  which  we 
may  almost  call  chivaleresquc;  the  high  tone  taken 
with  the  Elders  of  Gilead,  the  noble  hut  fruitless 
expostulation  with  the  king  of  Amnion  before  the 
attack,  the  hasty  vow,  the  overwhelming  grief,  and 
yet  the  persistent  devotion  of  purpose  —  surely  in  all 
these  there  are  marks  of  a  great  nobility  of  character, 
which  must  have  been  more  or  leas  characteristic 
of  die  Gadites  in  general.  If  to  this  we  add  the 
loyalty,  the  generosity  and  the  delicacy  of  Barzillai 
(2  Sam.  xix.  32-39 )  we  obtain  a  very  high  idea  of 
the  tribe  at  whose  head  were  such  men  as  these. 
Nor  must  we,  while  enumerating  the  worthies  of 
Gad,  forget  that  in  all  probability  Elijah  the  'Fish- 
bite,  "  who  was  of  the  inhabitants  of  Gilead,"  was 
one  of  them. 

But  while  exhibiting  these  high  personal  qualities, 
Gad  appears  to  have  been  wanting  in  the  powers 
,  necessary  to  enable  him  to  take  any  active  or  lead- 
ing part  in  the  confederacy  of  the  nation..  The 
warriors,  who  rendered  such  assistance  to  David, 
might,  when  Ishbosheth  set  up  his  court  at  Maha- 
naim  as  king  of  Israel,  have  done  much  towards 
affirming  his  rights.  Had  Aimer  made  choice  of 
Shechcm  or  Shiloh  instead  of  Mahanaim,  the  quick, 
explosive  Kphraim  instead  of  the  unready  Gad,  who 
can  doubt  that  the  troubles  of  David's  reign  would 
have  been  immensely  increased,  perhaps  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  northern  kingdom  ante-dated  by 
Dearly  a  century  ?  David's  presence  at  the  same 
city  during  his  flight  from  Absalom  produced  no 
effect  on  the  tril«e,  and  they  are  not  mentioned  as 
having  taken  any  part  in  the  quarrels  between 
Ephraim  and  Jtidah. 

Cut  off  as  Cad  was  by  position  and  circumstances 
from  its  brethren  on  the  west  of  Jordan,  it  still  re- 
tained some  connection  with  them.  We  may  infer 
that  it  was  considered  as  belonging  to  the  northern 
kingdom:  "  Know  ye  not,"  saps  Ahab in  Samaria, 
"know  ye  not  (hat  Kainoth  in  Cilead  is  ours,  and 
wa  be  still,  and  take  it  not  out  of  the  band  of  the 
king  of  Syria  ?  "  (1  K.  xxii.  .1).  The  territory  of 
Qad  wm  the  battle-field  on  which  the  long  and  fierce 
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struggles  of  Syri  \  and  Israel  were  fought  out,  and 
as  an  agricultural  pastoral  country,  it  moat  bars 
suffered  severely  in  consequence  (2  K.  x.  33). 
Gad  was  carried  into  captivity  by  Tiglath-Pileaej 

(1  Chr.  v.  2b),  aud  in  the  time  of  Jeremiah  the 
cities  of  the  tribe  seem  to  have  been  inhabited  by 
the  Ammonites.  "Hath  Israel  no  sons?  hath  he 
no  heir?  whv  doth  Mak-ham  (/.  c.  Moloch)  inherit 
Gad,  and  his  people  dweU  in  his  cities?"  (Jer. 
xlix.  1).  G. 

GAD  02  [see  above]:  rd8:  6W),  "the  seer" 

(rrthn),  or  "  the  king's  seer,"  i.  e.  David's  — 
such  appears  to  have  l>eer.  his  official  title  (1  Chr 
xxix.  29;  2  Chr.  xxix.  20;  2  Sam.  xxi  v.  11;  1  Chr 

xxi.  9)  — was  a  "prophet"  (N*23\  who  appea.i 
to  have  joined  David  when  in  "  the  hold,'  and  at 
whose  advice  he  quitted  it  for  the  forest  of  Hareth 
(1  Sam.  xxi.  5).  Whether  he  remained  with  David 
•luring  his  wanderings  is  not  to  lie  ascertained :  we 
do  not  again  encounter  him  till  late  in  the  life  of 
the  king,  when  he  reappears  in  connection  with  the 
punishment  inflicted  for  the  numbering  of  the  jwo- 
ple  (2  Sam.  xxi  v.  11-19;  1  Chr.  xxi.  9-19).  But 
he  was  evidently  attached  to  the  royal  establish- 
ment at  Jerusalem,  for  he  wrote  a  I  wok  of  the  Acta 
of  David  (I  Chr.  xxix.  2J),  and  also  assisted  in 
settling  the  arrangements  for  the  musical  service 
of  the  "  house  of  God,"  by  which  his  name 
handed  down  to  times  long  after  his  own  (2 
xxix.  20).  In  the  abruptness  of  his  introduction 
Gad  has  been  compared  with  Elijah  (Jerome,  Q*. 
Ihbr.  on  1  Sam.  xxii.  5),  with  whom  he  may  have 
been  of  the  same  tribe,  if  his  name  can  be  taken 
as  denoting  his  parentage,  but  this  is  unsupported 
by  any  evidence.  Nor  is  there  any  np|>arent  ground 
for  Ewald's  suggestion  (O'tsck.  iii.  110)  that  be  was 
of  the  school  of  Samuel.  If  this  could  lie  made 
out,  it  would  afford  a  natural  reason  for  bis  joining 
David.    [Davii>,  p.  656.]  G. 

GAD  (^2  :  Satfidyioy;  Sin.  Satfiwv-  Forhma). 
Properly  "  the  Gad,"  with  the  article.  In  the  A.  V. 
of  Is.  lxv.  1 1  the  clause  "  that  prepare  a  table  for 
that  troop"  has  in  the  margin  instead  of  the  last 
word  the  proper  name  "  Gad,"  which  evidently  de- 
notes some  idol  worshipped  by  the  Jews  in  Babylon, 
though  it  is  impossible  positively  to  identify  it. 
Huetius  would  understand  by  it  Fortune  as  sym- 
bolized by  the  Moon,  but  Vitringa,  on  the  contrary 
considers  it  to  be  the  Sun.  Mi  Hi  us  (Pits,  de  Cod 
et  .1/mi)  regards  both  Gad  and  Meni  as  names  of 
the  Moon.  That  Gad  was  the  deity  Fortune,  un- 
der whatever  outward  form  it  was  worshipped,  is 
supported  by  the  etymology,  and  by  the  common 
assent  of  commentators.    It  is  evidently  connected 

with  the  Syriac  j        '  jdaV,  "  fortune,  luck,"  and 

with  the  Arabic  (X>i  j'1^,  "good  fortune,"  and 
Gesenius  is  probably  right  in  his  conjecture  that 
Gad  was  the  planet  Jupiter,  which  was  regarded 
by  the  astrologers  of  the  East  ( I'ococke,  S/*c.  llitL 
Ar.  p.  130)  as  the  star  of  greater  good  fortune. 
Movers  (Phccn.  i.  050)  is  in  favor  of  the  planet 
Venus.  Some  have  supposed  that  a  trace  of  tb« 
Syrian  worship  of  Gad  is  to  be  found  iu  the  < 
of  Leah,  when  Zilpah  bare  a  son  (Gen, 


11),  "T*.  l*U,ati,  or  as  the  A'eri  has  it,  H^l, 
"  Gad,  or  good  fortune,  eometh."  The  Targum  of 
Pseudo-Jonathan  and  the  Jerusalem  Targum  bote 
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ghw  *»  a  hick)  planet  comcth,"  but  it  is  most  prob- 
able that  this  is  an  interpretation  which  grew  out 
af  the  astrological  beliefs  of  a  later  time ;  and  we 
:an  infer  nothing  from  it  with  respect  to  the  idol- 
atry of  the  inhabitants  of  l'adan-Aram  in  the  age 
of  .Jacob.  That  this  later  belief  in  a  deity  Fortune 
existed,  there  are  many  things  to  prove.  Buxtorf 
(I.tx.  Tttlm.  a.  v.)  says  that  anciently  it  was  a  cus- 
tom for  e.ich  man  to  bave  in  his  house  a  splendid 
couch,  which  was  not  used,  but  was  set  a|«rt  for 
"  the  prince  of  the  house,"  that  is,  for  the  star, 
or  constellation  Fortune,  to  render  it  more  propi- 
tious. This  couch  was  called  the  couch  of  <  iada, 
or  good-luck  (Talm.  Babl.  Satthvl.  f.  20  a,  Xoia- 
.ins,  t  50  a).   Again  in  Hcreshith  Kabba,  sect.  05, 

the  words  ^ZS  C-")^,  in  Gen.  xxvii.  31,  are  ex- 
plained  as  an  invocation  to  (lada  or  Fortune, 
liabbi  Moses  the  Friest,  quoted  by  Aben  lira  (on 

11),  says  "that  Tib  (Is.  lxv.  1 1  >  sig- 


nifies the  star  of  luck,  which  points  to  evcrythir 
that  is  good;  for  thus  is  the  language  of  Kedir 

(Arabic):  but  he  says  tiiat  "13  (Gen.  xxx.  11) 
is  not  used  in  the  same  sense." 

Illustrations  of  the  ancient  custom  of  placing  a 
banqueting  table  in  honor  of  idols  will  lie  found  in 
the  table  spread  for  the  sun  among  the  Ethiopians 
(Her.  iii.  17,  18),  and  in  the  feast  inadc  by  the 
Babylonians  for  their  god  Bel,  which  is  described 
in  the  Apocryphal  history  of  Bel  and  the  Dragon 
(comp.  also  Her.  i.  181,  <tc.).  The  table  in  the 
temple  of  Belus  is  described  by  Diodoru*  Siculu* 
(u.  9;  as  being  of  beaten  gold,  40  feet  long,  15 
wide,  and  weighing  500  talents.  On  it  were  placed 
two  drinking  cups  Uopxfa""*)  weighing  30  talents, 
two  censers  of  300  talents  each,  and  three  golden 

Eiblets,  that  of  Jupiter  or  Bel  weighing  1200  Baby- 
nian  talents.  The  couch  and  table  of  the  god  in 
the  temple  of  Zeus  Triphylius  at  Fatara  in  the 
island  of  Fancha-a  are  mentioned  by  Diodorua  (v. 
10).    Comp.  also  Virg.  Aln.  ii.  703: 

•'  Hue  undique  Trow  gasa 
Ineensb  en-pU  adytu,  mtnuffue  iltorum 
Crtuerry/u*  auro  salidi,  captivaque  vesUa 


in  addition  to  the  opinions  which  have  lieen  referred 
to  above  may  be  quoted  that  of  Stephen  l.e  Moyne 
( lar.  Sacr.  p.  303),  who  says  that  Gad  is  the  goat 
of  Mendes,  worshipped  by  the  Kgvptians  as  an  em 
blem  of  the  sun;  and  of  I^e  Clerc  (Comm.  in  It.) 
and  Lakemachcr  (  Obi.  Phil.  iv.  18,  Ac.),  who  iden- 
tify dad  with  Hecate.  Macrobius  (Sat.  i.  l'J)  ulU 
us  that  in  the  liter  Egyptian  mythology  Tt>xn  w:" 
worshipped  as  one  of  the  four  deities  who  presided 
over  birth,  and  was  represented  by  the  Moon. 
This  will  perhaps  throw  some  light  upon  the  ren- 
dering of  the  LXX.  as  given  by  Jerome.  [Mkxi, 
note  'i.J 

Traces  of  the  worship  of  Gad  remain  in  the 
proper  names  Baal-Gad,  and  Giddencme  (Flaut. 
*W  v.  3),  the  latter  of  which  Gesenius  ( .!/<•«  J'hrn. 

, .  407)  renders  "T2,  "  favoring  fortune." 

W.  A.  W. 

GAD'AKA,  a  strong  city  (Joseph.  Ant.  xiii. 
13,  §  3),  situated  near  the  river  Hi.n.max  (Flin. 
H.  X.  v.  10),  east  of  the  Sea  jf  Galilee,  over 
against  Soythopolis  and  Tiberias  tKuseb.  On»m. 
s.  ▼  ),  and  sixteen  Roman  mdes  distant  from  each 
it  th-jse  places  {I tin.  Anton,  ed.  Wess.  pp.  I'M, 
198;  Tab.  Am/.).  It  stood  on  the  u>p  of  a  hill. 
U  the  foot  of  which,  upon  the  »*nks  of  the  Hiero- 
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max,  three  miles  distant,  were  warm  springs  end 

batlis  called  Amatha  (Onom.  s.  v.  ACUmm  tX  Gad- 
am;  /tin.  Ant.  Martyr.).  Josepluu  calls  it  tiV 
capital  of  Feraa;  and  Folybius  says  it  was  one  of 
the  most  strongly  fortified  cities  in  the  country 
(Joseph.  B.  J.  iv.  7,  §  3;  Folyb.  v.  71).  A  large 
district  was  attached  to  it,  called  by  Joseph  us 
TaZapirii  (B.J.  iii.  10,  §  10);  Stralto  also  informs 
us  tliat  the  warm  healing  springs  were  iv  tj?  Ta- 
SapiSi,  "in  the  territory  of  (iadara  (<Vt«></.  xvi.). 
Uadara  itself  is  uot  mentioned  in  the  Bible,  out  it 
is  evidently  identical  with  the  "  Country  of  the 
Gadarenes,"  vwoa  or  wtpixvpos  ri>v  T»*i(rny*v 
(Mark  v.  1;  Luke  viii.  20,  37). 

Uf  the  site  of  (iadara,  thus  so  clearly  defined, 
there  cannot  be  a  doubt.  On  a  partially  isolated 
hill,  at  the  northwestern  extremity  of  the  moun 
tains  of  Gilcad,  about  sixteen  miles  from  Tiheriaa, 
1  lie  tiic  extensive  and  remarkable  ruins  of  Um  AVis. 
rhree  miles  northward,  at  the  foot  of  the  hill,  is 
the  deep  bed  of  tlie  Sheriat  il-Mantlhur,  the  an- 
Icient  Hieromax;  and  here  are  still  the  warm  springs 
|  of  Amatha.  On  the  west  is  the  Jordan  valley:  and 
on  the  south  is  H'n/y  tPAmb,  running  parallel  to 
the  Mandliur.  Um  AVis  occupies  the  crest  of  the 
ridge  between  the  two  latter  wadiea;  and  as  this 
crest  declines  in  elevation  towards  the  east  as  well 
as  the  west,  the  situation  is  strong  and  command* 
ing.  The  whole  space  occupied  by  the  ruins  U 
about  two  miles  in  circumference;  and  thero  are 
traces  of  fortifications  all  round,  though  now  almost 
completely  prostrate. 

The  first  historical  notice  of  (iadara  is  its  cap- 
ture, along  witli  Felb  and  other  cities,  by  Antio- 
chus  the  Great,  in  the  year  n.  o.  218  (Joseph.  AnL 
xii.  3,  §  3).  About  twenty  years  afterwards  it  was 
taken  from  the  Syrians  by  Alex.  Janmeus,  after  a 
siege  of  ten  months  (Ant.  xiii.  13,  §  3;  B.  J.  i. 
4,  §  2).  The  Jews  retained  possession  of  it  for 
some  time;  but  the  place  having  Iwen  destroyed 
during  their  civil  wars,  it  was  rebuilt  bv  l'ompey 
to  gratify  his  freed  man  Demetrius,  w  ho  was  a 
(jadarene  (B.  J.  i.  7,  §  7).  When  Gal.inius,  th* 
proconsul  of  Syria,  changed  the  government  of 
Juda-a,  by  dividing  the  couutry  into  five  districts, 
and  placing  each  under  the  authority  of  a  council, 
Ciadara  was  made  the  capital  of  one  of  these  dia 
tricts  (B.  J.  i.  8,  §  5).  The  territory  of  Gadara, 
with  the  adjoining  one  of  Hippos,  was  subsequently 
added  to  the  kingdom  of  Herod  the  Great  (AnL 
xv.  7,  §  3). 

Gadara,  however,  derives  its  greatest  interest 
from  having  been  the  scene  of  our  lord's  miracle 
in  healing  the  demoniacs  (Matt.  viii.  28-34;  Mark 
v.  1-  >1 ;  Luko  viii.  20-40).  "  They  ware  no  clothes, 
neither  abode  in  any  hoise,  but  in  the  tombs." 
Christ  came  across  the  lake  from  Capernaum,  and 
landed  at  the  southeastern  comer,  where  the  steep, 
lofty  bank  of  the  eastern  plateau  breaks  down 
into  the  plain  of  the  .Ionian.  The  demoniacs  met 
him  a  short  distance  from  the  shore;  on  the  side 
of  the  adjoining  declivity  the  "  great  herd  of  swine  " 
were  feeding;  when  the  demons  went  among  them 
the  whole  herd  rushed  down  that  "steep  place" 
into  the  lake  and  perished;  the  keej*TS  ran  up  tc 
the  city  and  told  the  news,  and  the  excited  popula- 
tion cane  down  in  haste,  and  "  best  ui{ht  Jesus  tluu 
he  would  depart  out  of  their  coasts."  'Die  whole 
circumstances  of  the  narrative  are  thus  strikingly 
illustrated  by  the  features  of  the  country.  A  not  bet 
thing  is  worthy  of  notice.  The  most  interesting 
of  Gadara  are  iu  hml*,  which  dot  the  clifft 
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for  a  considerable  distance  round  the  city.  They 
an  excavated  in  the  limestone  rock,  and  consist  of 
chambers  of  various  dimensions,  some  more  than 
20  feet  square,  with  recesses  in  the  sides  for  liodies. 
The  doors  arc  slabs  of  stone  —  a  few  l>cing  orna- 
mented with  panels :  some  of  them  still  remain  in 
their  places.  The  prevent  inhabitants  of  I'm  Keis 
arc  all  troglodytes,  dwelling  in  tombs,"  like  the 
l>oor  maniacs  of  old ;  and  occasionally  they  are  al- 
most as  dangerous  to  the  unprotected  traveller. 
In  the  Gosjiel  of  Matt.  (viii.  28)  we  have  [in  the 
received  text]  the  word  T*py*<n\vwv  (instead  of 
raSapijyuv),  which  seems  to  be  the  same  as  the 

Hebrew  (LXX.  Ttpytaalot)  in  Gen.  xv. 

•21  and  Dent,  vii.  1  —  the  name  of  an  old  Canaan- 
itish  tribe  [GllttiA.siilTKs],  which  Jerome  (Comm. 
>('/  Utn.  xv.)  locates  on  the  shore  of  the  sea  of 
Tiberias.  Origeii  also  says  (Opp.  iv.  140)  that  a 
city  called  Utrorsn  anciently  stood  on  the  eastern 
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side  of  the  lake  Even  were  this  tra*,  still  the 
other  gospels  would  I*  strictly  accurate.  Gadara 
was  a  large  city,  and  its  district  would  include  Ger 

'  gesa.  But  it  must  he  rememl>ered  that  the  moat 
ancient  MSS.  give  the  word  Ttpaa-nvoey,  while 

,  others  have  raSapijvuy  —  the  former  reading  is 
adopted  by  Griesbach  "  and  Lichniani. ,  while  Schola 
[with  Tisch.  and  Trcg.]  prefers  the  latter;  and 
either  one  or  other  of  these  is  preferable  to  Ttpyt- 
ar\vi>v.    [G  Kit  ASA.] 

Gadara  was  captured  by  Vespasian  on  the  firu 
outbreak  of  the  war  with  the  Jews,  all  its  inhab- 
itants massacred,  and  the  town  itself,  with  the 
surrounding  villages,  reduced  to  ashes  (.' ph. 
U.  J.  iii.  7,  §  1).  It  was  at  this  time  one  >■'  lie 
most  important  cities  east  of  the  Jordkn,  and  is  even 
called  the  Capital  of  Persea.  At  a  later  period  it 
was  the  seat  of  a  bishop;  but  it  fell  to  rum  at,  jr 
soon  after,  the  Mohammedan  conquest. 


"  -•if .  ' 


The  ruins  of  Urn  Krit  bear  testimony  to  the 
splendor  of  ancient  Gadara.  On  the  northern  side 
of  the  hill  is  a  theatre,  and  not  far  from  it  arc  the 
remains  of  one  of  the  city  gates.  At  the  Latter  a 
street  commences  —  the  rin  recta  of  Gadara  — 
which  ran  through  the  city  in  a  straight  line,  hav- 
ing a  colonnade  on  each  side.  The  columns  are  all 
prostrate.  Ou  the  west  side  of  the  hill  is  another 
larger  theatre  in  lietter  preservation.  The  prin- 
cipal part  of  the  city  lay  to  the  west  of  the«vs  two 
theatres,  on  a  level  piece  of  ground.  Now  not  a 
house,  not  a  column,  not  a  wall  remains  standing ; 
yet  the  old  pavement  of  the  main  street  is  nearly 
perfect  •,  and  here  and  there  the  traces  of  the  char- 
iot-wheels are  visible  on  the  stones,  reminding  one  | 


of  the  thoroughfares  of  Pompeii.  (Full  descrip- 
tions of  Gadara  are  given  in  Hnmlliook  fi>r  Syr.  «f 
Pol.  ;  Ilurckhardt,  Syria,  p.  270  f. ;  Porter,  in 
Journal  of  Sac.  Lit.  vol.  vi.  p.  281  f.)   J.  I*  P. 

*  It  is  still  a  question  whether  we  know  the 
exact  place  where  the  Saviour  healed  the  demoniacs, 
or  the  precipice  from  which  the  swine  rushed  down 
into  the  sea.  The  statement  in  the  foregoing  arti- 
cle that  l«>t!i  these  events  occurred  at  Gadara,  of 
in  its  immediate  vicinity,  is  attended  with  serious 
difficulty.  That  city  is  ten  miles  inland  from  the 
lake,  and  is  approached  only  by  a  toilsome  way, 
whereas  the  evangelists  seem  to  represent  the  mir- 
acle as  performed  at  once  on  the  Savicura  landing 
(Mark  v.  2),  and  consequently,  accotding  to  the 


•  •  OrWsbach  retains  r<oytwuv  in  the  text  (Matt.  '  mnt'trius  Oitieus,  L  90  ff.  Lachmsnn,  llscbeodort 
»tfl.  38),  but  marks  r«,,  tirriiw  as  of^qual,  or  nearly  and  1  replies  agne  In  reading  VtfxKnfvmr  In  Mark;  U 
•qual,  authority     See  the  full  discussion  la  tils  Com-  Luke,  Tisch.  now  reads  ittlh  ud  j  i  A. 
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i  which  the  narrative  makes  on  the  reader, 
a*ar  the  shore.  Again,  tne  mountain  where  the 
twine  were  feed  in  g  appears  10  have  been  near  the 
lake;  for  they  ran  madly  down  the  precipice  (*cpijit- 
?6%)  into  the  sea  and  were  drowned.  But  with 
Gadara  at  such  a  dUtancc,  the  miracle  could  not 
have  been  wrought  till  after  some  considerable  de- 
lay, and  still  lea*  could  the  swine  have  plunged 
directly  into  the  sea.  A  recent  traveller  in  that 
region,  Thomson  (Ltndif  BojJc,  ii.  Uol,  describes 
the  intervening  country  thus:  —  First  (as  one  goes 
:uland),  "there  is  a  broad  plain  from  Kfturbtt 
S  tmra  to  the  Jermuk ;  then  the  vast  gorge  of 
•  his  river,  and  after  it  an  ascent  for  an  hour  and  a 
naif  to  ir»i  Ktu."  Hence,  if  the  swine  started 
from  the  vicinity  of  Gadara,  they  would  have  to 
run  down  the  mountain,  ford  the  Jermuk  (Hiero- 
raax)  as  deep  and  rapid  as  the  .Ionian  itself,  and 
then  cross  a  level  plain  several  miles  in  length  be- 
fore reaching  the  lake. 

Under  these  circumstances  the  writer  just  named 
proposes  a  different  locality,  which  agrees  much 
better  with  the  Scripture  account.  He  reports  his 
rinding  a  heap  of  ruins  on  the  eastern  shore  of  the 
Like,  near  the  mouth  of  \Va>hj  Sent  tkh,  known 
among  the  natives  as  Kent  or  Gerst.  Directly 
above  this  site  stands  "  an  immense  mountain," 
where  are  also  (as  well  as  near  (Iadara)  rock-tombs 
such  as  lunatics  in  the  Fast  sometimes  occupy  at 
the  present  day.a  The  base  of  this  mountain, 
though  not  directly  overhanging  the  site,  is  so  near 
the  shore  that  the  swine,  rushing  down  the  declivity 
(said  to  be  almost  perpendicular  =  Kark  row  Kprjft- 
vov,  Mark  v.  13),  would  1»  carried  by  their  own 
impetus  across  the  narrow  strip  of  beach  into  the 
depth  of  the  sea.*  He  says  further,  that  this  Gersa, 
as  pronounced  by  the  Arabs,  gives  back  to  us  very 
nearly  the  ancient  tiergesa  or  Gercaa.  This  may 
be  the  identical  place  of  which  Origen  seems  to 
have  heard,  and  which  he  supposed  to  be  the  scene 
of  the  miracle.    (See  Iceland's  Ptderslina,  p.  807.) 

One  circumstance  not  unimportant  to  the  discus- 
sion here  has  l>een  overlooked  by  some  writers. 
The  evangelists  do  not  mention  Gadaia  or  Gcrgesa 
(whichever  may  l»e  the  true  reading),  but  sj>eak 
jnly  of  "the  country  (region,  x»^«)  of  the  (;atI- 
arenes,"  or  Gergesenes,  as  a  general  geographical 
designation.0  So  far  from  naming  that  city,  Luke 
(viii.  28),  in  order  to  give  his  readers  an  idea  of  the 
"region  of  the  Gadarenes,"  merely  defines  it  as 
opposite  to  Galilee  (avrirtpay  r^t  raXikatas)- 
Hence  the  city  to  which  tlie  Synoptists  refer  as 
the  one  to  which  the  keepers  of  the  swine  fled  in 
terror,  and  from  which  the  people,  on  hearing  their 
Itport,  came  out  to  Jesus  (Matt.  viii.  33  ff. :  Mark 

1-1 ;  Luke  viii.  31  ff.  1,  is  not  necessarily  Gadara, 
jut  may  be  any  other  city  in  the  land  of  the  Gada- 
renes, viewed  definitely  as  tlie  one  associated  in  the 
writer's  mind  with  these  transactions.  It  is  suffi- 
cient for  tho  accuracy  of  the  writers,  if  we  find  the 
scene  of  the  two-fold  miracle  within  the  limits  of 
the  country  of  the  Gadarenes  or  Gergesenes.  The 

a  •  Tristram  (Land  of  Israel,  2d  ed.,  p.  4*55,  note) 
lays:  "I  hare  cften  met  in  the  outskirts  of  Caifta 
Haifa,  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Cannel)  a  mmiac  who 
wells  in  similar  tomb*."  Ii 

0  •  Matthew's  "afar  off."  viii.  30  Ouupar),  be!ng  of 
wuns  relative,  applies  well  enough  to  the  herd  higti 
•p  on  the  side  of  the  "  Immense  mountain,"  though 
the  spectator  may  be  at  the  base.  Besides,  one  feels 
that  Mark's  and  Lus )'»  deirlie  cx«i  reflects  a  manifest 
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evangelists  do  not  in  reality  commit  thexcjeltH  te 

anything  more  definite  than  that. 

It  is  gratifying  to  find  that  Mr.  Tristram,  who 
also  visited  the  ruins  of  this  Ke rs<»  or  Gerta,  en- 
dorses Dr.  Thomson's  view.  "  The  bluff  behind  is 
so  steep,  and  tlie  shore  so  narrow,  that  a  herd  of 
swine,  rushing  frantically  down,  must  certainly 
have  been  overwhelmed  in  the  sea  before  they 
could  recover  themselves.  While  the  tombs  at 
Gadara  are  peculiarly  interesting  and  remarkable, 
yet  tho  whole  region  is  so  perforated  everywhere  by 
these  rock-ehambcrs  of  the  dead,  that  we  may  be 
cjuite  certain  that  a  home  for  the  demoniac  will  not 
be  wanting,  wliatcver  locality  lie  assigned  for  the 
events  recorded  by  the  evangelists."  (Land  of 
Israel,  p.  460,  2tl  ed.)  Ix>rd  lindsav,  who  went 
into  that  region,  assigns  the  occurrence  to  Jl'if/j 
F'de,  considerably  further  south  on  the  bike  ( Ijtttr.n 
on  the  Holy  Land,  p.  2>8).  Stanley,  at  first  rely- 
ing on  tliat  writer,  adopted  the  same  view  (Sin.  <f 
I'tU.  ch.  x.);  but  now  speaks  of  the  inadmissibility 
of  that  identification  (Xotices  of'  J:'<i$tern  Ijk  di- 
iies,  ifc,  p.  194).  Captain  Wilson's  exploring 
party  have  visited  this  Kerzi  still  more  recently, 
and  found  it  answering  well  to  tlie  conditions  of 
tlie  Scripture  history.  H. 

GADDI  (^3:  ro55/;  [Vat.  TaMsi :]  Gaddi), 
son  of  Susi:  representative  of  the  tribe  of  Manas- 
seh  among  the  spies  sent  by  M>scs  to  explore  Ca- 
naan (Num.  xiii.  11). 

G  ADDIEL  (bS""T3  [God  Uie  fortune-giver, 
Fiirst] :  TovUvfiK'-  Geddiel),  son  of  Sodi;  represent- 
ative of  the  trilie  of  Zebulun  on  the  same  occasion 

(Num.  xiii.  10). 

GA'DI  ("12:  TaM;  \VwL  TatStti]  Alex. 
r»83<i,  and  TaSSct:  Gndi),  father  of  Menahem 
who  seized  the  throne  of  Israel  from  Shallum  (2  K 
xv.  14,  17). 

GADTTES,  THE  0"T3n  :  0  rao,  6  ToJJ, 

[Vat.  FA.  -M,  oi  viol  rd3:  [Alex,  in  2  K.  x.  33, 
raAoaSSci;  Vat.  in  1  Chr.  xii.  8,  r«55««;  vcr.  37, 
PA.  rattfiv'}  Gad,  G  tditee,  Gaddi).  The  de- 
scendants of  Gad  and  mcmlicrs  of  his  trilw.  Their 
character  is  described  under  Gap,  p.  849.  In  J 
Sam.  xxiii.  30  for  "theGadite"  the  LXX.  haia 
roAaa98/  [Vat.  -5ft,  Alex.  ToSSiJ,  and  the  Vulg. 
dt  Gndi.  W.  A.  \7. 

GA'HAM  (0113  [perh.  burning, Jire-brand]: 
Toau;  Alex,  ["in  charaet.  minore"]  raifi'  [Ga 
ham]),  son  of  Nahor,  Abraham's  brother,  by  his 
concubine  Keumah  (Gen.  xxii.  24).  No  light  has 
yet  been  thrown  on  this  tribe.  The  name  probably 
signifies  "sunburnt,"  or  "swarthy." 

GA'HAR  (U13  [Inding-iAarr,  Ges.]:  Tadf,, 
[in  Ezr.,  Vat.  TofA:  in  Neh.,  Vat.  FA.  omit:] 
Gnher).  The  IJene-Gachar  were  among  the  fami- 
lies of  Nethinim  who  returned  from  the  Captivity 
with  Zerubbabel  (Fzr.  ii.  47;  Neh.  vii.  49).  In 
the  lists  of  1  Fsdr.  the  name  is  given  as  Gedour. 

sense  on  their  part  of  the  vicinity  of  tho  mountain  and 
the  landing-place  to  each  other.  The  hand  points  out 
the  object,  as  it  were,  visible  ftom  the  shore.  II. 

t  •  Tristram  (p.  4x>)  s^aki  of  Matthew  as  naming 
the  exact  locality,  (fep/csa  a  Ger*a,  but  Matthew's 
expression  is  \^pa  Wpyio-qinv  or  Pallet-Mr  (the 
latter  tho  better  realing),  and  therefore  In  each  eaM 
lndeflnite,  like  that  of  the  other  writer*.  U 
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•  GA1US  or  CA'IUS  (raW  C<ius,\hetor- 
t*sr  Grecized  from  Uie  latter)  is  the  name  appar- 
Jntly  of  four  persons  mentioned  in  th«  N.  T. 

1.  A  Macedonian,  a  missionary  associate  of 
Paul  (avvtK&rinos),  wliom  the  mob  at  Kphesus 
•♦•i/ed  and  dragged  into  the  theatre,  and  would  no 
doubt  have  killed,  had  it  not  been  for  the  interposi- 
tion of  the  Asiarchs  and  "town-clerk  "  of  the  city. 
This  Gaius  is  otherwise  unknown.  See  Acts  xix. 
29. 

2.  One  of  the  party  who  went  with  Paul  from 
Corinth  (possibly  only  from  Fhilippi),  acconqianying 
htm  as  far  as  Asia,  when  he  went  for  the  hist  time 
from  KurojK!  to  Palestine."  This  (laius  was  a  na- 
tive of  Derbc  (Acts  xx.  4),  and  hence  a  different 
jierson  from  the  preceding  one.  Some,  is  Kuiuoel, 
Olshausen,  Neander,  regard  him  as  a  Tliessalonian, 
but  they  must  then  join  A*p0aTos  with  Tift60«os, 
in  the  above  passage,  wliieh  not  only  puts  *al  there 
out  of  its  natural  place,  but  disagrees  with  xvi.  1. 
Timothy  was  a  native  of  Lystka  (winch  see). 

3.  A  Gaius,  who  lived  at  Corinth,  and  sent  a 
salutation  in  Paul's  letter  to  the  Roman  Christians 
(Ilom.  xvi.  23).  He  was  one  of  the  very  few  whom 
Paul  baptized  at  Corinth  (1  Cor.  i.  14),  was  Paul's 
"host"  during  his  second  sojourn  in  that  city, and 
was  noted  for  his  hospitality  to  all  who  bore  Christ's 
name  (Rom.  xvi.  23). 

4.  John's  Third  Epistle  is  addressed  to  a  Chris- 
tian of  this  name,  of  whose  character  the  Apostle's 
commendation  (3  John  i.  G)  gives  us  an  exalted 
opinion.  We  may  possibly  identify  him  with  num- 
ber 2.  John  wrote  the  epistle  at  Kphesus,  l'erbe 
was  in  Lycaonia,  a  province  of  Asia  Minor,  and  the 
Dcrbean  Gaius,  as  last  traced  in  the  Acts  (xx.  4), 
was  on  the  way  to  Asia.  [John,  Second  and 
Third  Epistles  ok.]  II. 

GAL'AAD  (TaXauiS;  [in  1  Mace.  v.  9,  Alex. 
ra\aa&iris  :  Galxad ;  in  .lud.  i.,  Ce<lir,  in  xv. 
Vulg.  omit*]),  1  Mace.  v.  9,  55;  Jud.  i.  8,  xv.  5; 
and  the  country  of  Gai.aad  (r\  raAaaSi-m ; 
[Sin.  -Sit-  :]  Galaatlitis),  1  Mace.  v.  17,  20,  25,  27, 
36,  45;  xiii.  22,   the  Greek  form  of  Uie  word 

Gtl.KAD. 

G  ATiAIj  (^^5  {occntion,  or  caute  ;  and  then, 
perh.,  one  weighty,  influential,  Fiirst]:  TaAacLK: 
[Vat.  raAaaJ;  Alex.  T<*Kt\X\  Comp.  TaAaA:] 
Gnhil).  1.  A  Invite,  one  of  the  sons  of  Asaph 
(1  Chr.  ix.  15). 

2.  Another  Levite  of  the  family  of  Elkanah 
(1  Chr.  ix.  10). 

3.  [Kom.  Vat.  Alex.  FA.l  omit;  FA.*  and 
«^o«i.p.  roA«A  ]  A  third  Levite,  son  of  Jeduthun 
(Neh.  xi.  17). 

GAL  ATI  A  (TaAoT/a).  It  is  sometimes  diffi- 
:ult  to  determine,  in  the  case  of  the  names  of  dis- 
tricts mentioned  in  the  N.  T.,  whether  they  are  to 
be  understood  in  a  general  and  popular  sense  as 
referring  to  a  region  inhabited  by  a  race  or  tribe 
of  jieoplc,  or  whether  they  define  precisely  some 
tract  of  country  marked  out  for  political  purposes. 
Galatia  is  a  district  of  this  kind ;  and  it  will  be 
convenient  to  consider  it,  first  ethnologically,  and 
then  as  a  Roman  province. 

(ialaUa  is  literally  Uie  •>  Gallia "  of  the  East. 


•  •  It  is  mid  erroneously  In  Kitto's  Cydap.  of  Bibt. 
la*.  (ML  1167),  that  Paul  wu  then  going  fn-n  Asia, 
aa  his  second  visit  to  Europe,"  t.  e.,  earlier  than  the 
tetoal  tfcas,  and  the  opposite  of  the  true  direction. 

II. 


Roman  writers  call  its  inhabitants  Colli,  jnet  M 
Greek  writers  call  the  inhabitants  of  ancient  Franc* 
roAdrcu.  In  2  Tim.  iv.  10,  some  commentators 
suppose  Western  Gaul  to  be  meant,  and  severa. 
MSS.  have  TaKXiay  instead  of  ToAdr/a*.  In  1 
Mace.  viii.  2,  where  Judas  Maccabams  is  bearing 
the  story  of  Uie  prowess  of  the  Romans  in  con- 
quering the  raAdrai,  it  is  possible  to  interpret  Uw 
passage  either  of  the  Eastern  or  Western  Gauls; 
for  the  subjugation  of  Spain  by  Uie  Romans,  and 
their  defeat  of  Antiochus,  King  of  Asia,  are  mcn- 
Uoned  in  the  same  context.  Again,  TaXdrcu  is 
the  same  word  with  K<At<u;  and  Uie  Galatia ns 
were  in  their  origin  a  stream  of  that  great  Keltic 
torrent  (apparently  Kymry,  and  not  Gael)  which 
poured  into  Greece  in  the  third  century  before  the 
Christian  era.  Some  of  these  invaders  moved  on 
into  Thrace,  and  appeared  on  the  shores  of  the 
Hellespont  and  Bosphorus,  when  Nicomedes  I.,  king 
of  Rithynia,  being  then  engaged  in  a  civil  war,  in- 
vited them  across  to  help  him.  Once  established 
in  Asia  Minor,  they  became  a  terrible  scourge,  and 
extended  Uieir  invasions  far  and  wide.  The  neigh- 
boring kings  succeeded  in  repressing  them  within 
the  generd  geographical  limits  to  which  the  name 
of  Galatia  was  permanenUy  given.  Antiochus  I., 
king  of  Syria,  took  his  UUo  of  Soter  in  consequence 
of  his  victory  over  them,  and  Attalus  I.  of  Perga- 
mus  commemorated  his  own  success  by  taking  the 
title  of  king.  The  Galatiana  still  found  vent  for 
their  restlessness  and  love  of  war  by  hiring  them- 
selves out  as  mercenary  soldiers.  This  is  doubUess 
the  explanation  of  2  Mace.  viii.  20,  which  refers  to 
some  struggle  of  Uie  Seleucid  princes  in  which  both 
Jews  and  Galatians  were  engaged.  In  Joseph.  B. 
J.  i.  20,  §  3,  we  find  some  of  the  latter,  who  had 
been  in  Cleopatra's  body-guard,  acting  iu  the  same 
character  for  Herod  the  Great.  Meanwhile  the 
wars  had  been  taking  place,  which  brought  all  Uie 
countries  round  the  east  of  the  Mediterranean 
within  the  range  of  the  Roman  power.  The  Ga- 
laUaus  fought  on  the  side  of  Antiochus  at  Magne- 
sia. In  Uie  Mithridatic  war  they  fought  on  both 
sides.  At  Uie  end  of  the  Republic  Galatia  appears 
as  a  dependent  kingdom,  at  the  beginning  of  the 
Empire  as  a  province.  (See  Ritter,  Eiilhmde, 
xviii.  597-010.) 

The  Roman  province  of  GalaUa  may  be  roughly 
described  as  Uie  central  region  of  the  peninsula  nf 
Asia  Minor,  wiUi  the  provinces  of  Asia  on  the  west, 
Caitadocia  on  the  east,  Pamthylia  and  Ciu- 
cia  on  the  south,  and  Hitiiyma  and  Pontcs  on 
the  north.  It  would  be  difficult  lo  define  the  ex- 
act limits.  In  fact  they  were  frequenUy  changing. 
For  informaUon  on  this  subject,  see  the  Diet,  of 
Gtog.  i.  930  b.  At  one  time  there  is  no  doubt  that 
this  province  contained  Pisidia  and  Lycaonia,  and 
therefore  those  towns  of  Antiocb,  Iconium,  Lyatra, 
and  Dcrhe,  which  are  conspicuous  in  the  narrative 
of  St.  Paul's  travels.  Rut  the  characterisUc  part 
of  Galatia  lay  northward  from  those  districts.  On 
the  table-land  between  the  Sangarius  and  the  Halys, 
the  Galatians  were  settled  in  three  tribes,  the  Tca- 
tosages,  the  Tolistoboii,  and  Uie  Trocmi,  the  first 
of  which  is  identical  in  name  with  a  tribe  familiar 
to  us  in  the  history  of  Gaul,  as  distributed  over  the 
Cevennes  near  Toulouse.  The  three  capitals  were 
respectively  Taviuni,  Peminus,  and  Ancyra.  The 
last  of  these  (Uie  modern  Angora)  was  Uie  centre 
of  the  roads  of  Uie  district,  and  may  be  regarded 
as  Uie  metropolis  of  the  Galat  tn*.  These  Easter* 
|  Gauls  wsrrwd  much  of  their  luicient  character 
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mi  something  of  their  ancient  language.  At  leant 
Jtmne  says  that  in  his  day  tlx  same  language 
might  be  heard  a„  Ancyra  as  at  Treves:  and  he  is 
•  good  witness;  for  he  himself  had  teen  at  Treves. 
The  prevailing  speech,  however,  of  the  district  was 
Greek.  Hence  the  Galatians  were  called  Gallo- 
ped. ("  Hi  jam  degeneres  sunt;  mixti,  et  Gal- 
lograeci  rere,  quod  appclLu.tur."  Manilas  in  Livy, 
xxxviii.  17  )  The  inscriptions  found  at  Ancyra  art- 
Greek,  and  St.  Paul  wrote  his  Epistle  in  Greek. 

It  is  difficult  at  first  sight  to  determine  in  what 
seme  the  word  Galatia  is  used  by  the  writers  of  the 
N'  T.,  or  whether  always  in  the  same  sense.  In 
the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  the  journeys  of  St.  Paul 
through  the  district  are  mentioned  in  very  general 
terms.  We  are  simply  told  (Acta  xvi.  6),  that  on 
his  second  missionary  circuit  he  went  with  Silas 
and  Timotheus  through  tJ)k  Qpirylav  tea)  tV  To- 
KariK^y  YuJpai'.  From  the  epistle  indeed  we  have 
this  supplementary  information,  that  an  attack  of 
sickness  (8V  iurOtytiav  t»jt  ffaptc6s,  Gal.  iv.  13) 
detained  him  among  the  t  ialatians,  and  gave  him 
the  opportunity  of  preaching  the  Gospel  to  them, 
and  also  that  he  was  received  by  them  with  extraor- 
dinary fervor  (ib.  14,  l"i);  but  tliis  does  not  inform 
us  of  the  route  which  he  took.  So  on  the  third 
circuit  he  is  deseriU-d  (  Acts  xviii.  23)  as  Sitpx6fit- 
voi  KaOt^qt  rfyv  TaKariK^v  x<*Pav  Ka^  +pvyiay. 
We  know  from  the  first  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians 
that  on  this  journey  St.  Paul  was  occupied  with  the 
collection  for  the  poor  Christians  of  Judiea,  and 
that  ho  gave  instructions  in  Galatia  on  the  subject 
(uxrrtp  SUra^a  rait  iKKky\alai%  rr)t  raAan'ay, 
1  Cor.  xvi.  1);  but  here  again  we  are  in  doubt  as 
to  the  places  which  he  had  visited.  We  observe 
that  the  "churches  "  of  Galatia  are  mentioned  here 
in  the  plural,  as  in  the  opening  of  the  Kpistle  to 
the  Galatiam  themselves  (Gal.  i.  2).  From  this 
we  should  be  inclined  to  infer  that  he  visited  sev- 
eral parts  of  the  district,  instead  of  residing  a  long 
time  in  one  place,  so  as  to  form  a  great  central 
church,  as  at  F.pliesus  and  Corinth.  This  is  in 
harmony  with  the  phrase  fj  TaXem*))  x«P«  umi 
in  both  instances.  Since  Phrygia  is  mentioned 
first  in  one  case,  and  second  in  the  other,  we  should 
suppose  that  the  order  of  the  journey  was  different 
on  the  two  occasions.  Phrygia  also  being  not  the 
name  of  a  Roman  province,  but  simply  an  ethno- 
graphical term,  it  is  natural  to  conclude  that  Gala- 
tia is  used  here  by  St.  Luke  in  the  same  general 
way.  In  confirmation  of  this  view  it  is  worth  while 
to  notice  that  in  Acts  ii.  9,  10,  where  the  enumera- 
tion U  ethnographical  rather  than  political,  Phrygia 
is  mentioned,  and  not  Galatia,  while  the  exact  con- 
trary is  the  case  in  1  Pet.  i.  1,  where  each  geograph- 
ical term  is  the  name  of  a  province. 

The  Epistle  to  the  Galatians  was  probably  writ- 
ten very  soon  after  St.  Paul's  second  visit  to  them. 
Its  abruptness  and  severity,  and  the  sadness  of  its 
tone,  are  caused  by  their  sudden  perversion  from 
the  doctrine  which  the  Apostle  had  taught  them, 
and  which  at  first  they  had  received  so  willingly. 
It  is  no  fancy,  if  we  see  in  this  fickleness  a  speci- 
men of  that  "esprit  imp*  tueux,  ouvcrt  ii  toutes  les 
mpreaskxis,"  that,  "  mobilite   extrime,M  which 
rhierry  marks  as  characteristic  of  the  Gaulish  race 
IfisL  dts  Gaitbiit,  Introd.  iv.,  v.).    From  Joseph. 
J  .ii.  xvi.  0,  §  2,  we  know  that  mar'*  Jews  were 
letUed  in  Galatia-  but  Gal.  iv.  8  wou«d  lead  us  to 
that  St.  Paul  s  converts  were  mostly  Gen- 
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by  Buttger  (Schnuplntz  dtr  Wirttamkcil  des  Ape* 
trls  Paulut,  pp.  28-30,  and  the  third  of  his 
Beitrage,  pp.  1-5),  namely,  that  the  Galatia  of  the 
epistle  is  entirely  limited  to  the  district  between 
I  >crbe  and  Colossae,  i.  e.  the  extreme  southern  fron 
tier  of  the  Koman  province.  On  this  view  tht 
visit  alluded  to  by  the  Apostle  took  place  on  his 
first  missionary  circuit;  and  the  kaBivtta  of  Gal. 
iv.  13  is  identified  with  the  effects  of  the  stoning  at 
I.ystra  (Acts  xiv.  19).  Geographically  this  is  not 
impossible,  though  it  seems  unlikely  that  regions 
called  Plsidia  and  Lycaonia  in  one  place  should  I* 
called  Galatia  in  another.  Ifcttger's  geography, 
however,  is  connected  with  a  theory  concerning  the 
date  of  the  epistle;  and  for  the  detenu i nation  of 
this  point  we  must  refer  to  the  article  on  the  Gala- 
tians, The  Epistle  to  the.  J.  S.  H. 

•  GALATIANS  (roAaToi:  Galata),  1  Mace, 
viii.  2;  2  Mace.  viii.  20;  Gal.  Hi.  1;  to  whom 
Paul  wrote  his  Galatian  epistle.  Of  this  people 
some  account  has  l>een  given  altovo  [Galatia], 
No  one  of  all  the  N.  T.  epistles  reflects  so  many 
national  traits  of  the  readers  to  whom  they  were 
addressed  as  that  to  the  Galatians.  The  some- 
what peculiar  intermixture  of  Judaistic  and  hea- 
then elements  which  we  find  at  work  among 
them,  their  tendency  to  the  opposite  extremes  of  a 
Pharisaic  legalism  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  a  de- 
gree of  libertinism  on  the  other,  the  ardor  of  tem- 
perament which  made  them  so  zealous  for  the  truth 
of  the  Gospel  at  one  time,  and  so  easy  a  prey  to 
the  arts  of  fdsc  teachers  at  another,  and  Ukewise 
susceptible  of  such  strong  affection  for  Paul  when 
they  first  believed,  and  of  such  partisanship  for  his 
opponents  so  soon  after  his  leaving  them,  arc  char- 
acteristics more  or  le*s  peculiar  to  this  letter,  and 
presupf)Ose  certain  historical  antecedents  having 
something  to  do  with  their  formation. 

Of  these  antecedents,  Prof.  Light  foot's  ethno- 
graphic sketch,  brief,  but  the  result  of  extended  in- 
vestigation (St.  P'ltttt  Z-.'jtUtU  to  the  Gabitiant,  pp. 
1-17,  2d  ed.),  furnishes  a  very  good  account:  "  The 
Galatians,  whom  Manlius  subdued  by  the  arms  of 
Rome,  and  St.  .Paul  by  the  sword  of  the  Spirit, 
were  a  wry  mixed  race.  The  substratum  of  society 
consisted  of  the  original  inhabitants  of  the  invaded 
country,  chiefly  Phrygians,  of  whose  language  not 
much  is  known,  but  whose  strongly  marked  re- 
ligious system  has  a  prominent  place  in  ar.cici.t 
history.  The  upper  layer  was  comjwsed  of  th« 
Gaulish  conquerors  ;  while  scattered  irregularly 
through  the  social  mass  were  Greek  settlers,  many 
of  whom  douhtless  had  followed  the  successors  of 
Alexander  thither,  and  were  already  in  the  country 
when  the  Gauls  took  possession  of  it.  To  thl 
country  thus  peopled  the  Romans,  ignoring  Uio  old 
Phrygian  population,  gave  the  name  of  Gallognccia. 
.  .  .  The  great  work  of  the  Roman  conquest  vras 
the  fusion  of  the  dominant  with  the  conquered  race 
—  the  result  chiefly,  it  would  appear,  of  that  nat- 
ural process  by  which  all  minor  distinctions  art 
levelled  in  the  presence  of  a  superior  power.  From 
this  time  forward  the  amalgamation  began,  and  it 
was  not  long  before  the  Gauls  adopted  even  the  re- 
ligion of  their  Phrygian  subjects.  .  .  .  But  before 
St.  Paul  visited  the  country  two  new  elements  had 
lieen  added  to  this  already  heterogeneous  population 
The  establishment  of  the  province  must  have  drawn 
thither  a  considerable  number  of  Romans,  not  very 
wioelv  spread  in  ill  probability,  but  gathered  about 
the  centres  of  gr-ernment,  either  holding 
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positions  themselves,  or  connected  more  or  leas  di- 
rectly with  those  who  did.  .  .  .  More  important  is  it 
Lo  remark  on  the  large  influx  of  Jews,  which  must 
hare  invaded  Galatia  in  the  interval.  Antioehus 
tin  Great  had  settled  two  thousand  .lewisli  families 
in  Lydia  and  Phrygia;  and  even  if  we  suppose  these 
settlements  did  not  extend  to  Galatia,  properly  so 
called,  the  Jewish  colonists  must  in  course  of  time 
have  overflowed  into  a  neighboring  country  which 
possessed  so  many  attractions  for  them.  .  .  .  The 
country  of  (jalatia  aflbrded  great  facilities  for  com- 
mercial enterprise.  With  fertile  plains  rich  in 
agricultural  produce,  with  extensive  pastures  for 
.  flocks,  with  a  temperate  climate  and  copious  rivers, 
it  abounded  in  all  those  resources  out  of  which  a 
commerce  is  created.  It  was  moreover  conveniently 
situated  for  mercantile  transactions,  lieing  traversed 
by  a  great  high-road  lietween  the  East  and  the 
shores  of  the  yfCgcan.  along  which  caravans  were 
constantly  passing,  and  among  its  towns  it  numbered 
not  a  few  which  are  mentioned  as  great  centres  of 
commerce,  .  .  .  With  these  attractions  it  is  not 
difficult  to  explain  the  vast  increase  of  the  Jewish 
population  in  Galatia,  and  it  is  a  significant  fact 
that  in  the  generation  Ijefore  St.  l'aul,  Augustus 
directed  a  decree  granting  especial  privileges  to  the 
Jews  to  be  iriscril>ed  in  his  temple  at  Ancyra,  the 
Galatian  metropolis,  doubtless  because  this  was  a 
principal  seat  of  the  dispersion  in  these  parts  of 
Asia  Minor.  Other  testimony  to  the  same  effect 
is  afforded  by  the  inscriptions  found  in  Galatia, 
which  present  here  and  there  Jewish  names  and 
symbols  amidst  a  strange  confusion  of  Phrygian 
and  Celtic,  Roman  and  Greek.  At  the  time  of 
St.  Paul  they  probably  boasted  a  large  number  of 
proselytes,  and  may  even  have  infused  a  beneficial 
leaven  into  the  religion  of  the  mass  of  the  heathen 
population.  .  .  .  The  main  features  of  the  Gaulish 
character  are  traced  with  great  distinctness  by  the 
liomau  writers.  Quickness  of  apprehension,  promp- 
titude in  action,  great  impressibility,  an  eager  crav- 
ing after  knowledge,  this  is  the  brighter  aspect  of 
the  Celtic  character.  Inconstant  and  quarrelsome, 
treacherous  in  their  dealings,  incapable  of  sustained 
effort,  easily  disheartened  by  failure,  such  they  ap- 
pear when  viewed  on  their  darker  side.  .  .  .  Fickle- 
ness is  the  term  used  to  express  their  temperament. 
This  instability  of  character  was  the  great  difficulty 
against  which  Casar  had  to  contend  in  his  dealings 
with  the  Gauls.  He  complains  that  they  all  with 
scarcely  an  exception  are  imitellcd  by  the  desire  of 
change.  Nor  did  they  show  more  constancy  in  the 
discharge  of  their  religious  than  of  their  Bocial  obli- 
gations. The  hearty  zeal  with  which  they  embraced 
the  Apostle's  teaching,  followed  by  their  rapid  apos- 
tasy, is  only  an  instance  out  of  many  of  the  reckless 
facility  with  which  they  adopted  and  discarded  one 
religious  system  after  another.  To  St.  Paul,  who 
had  had  much  bitter  experience  of  hollow  profes- 
sions aid  fickle  purposes,  this  extraordinary  levity 
was  yet  a  matter  of  unfeigned  surprise.  '  I  mar- 
tcI,'  he  tays,  •  that  ye  are  changing  so  quickly.' 
He  looked  upon  it  as  some  strange  fascination. 
'  Ye  senseless  Gauls,  who  did  bewitch  you  ?  '  The 
language  in  which  Roman  writers  speak  of  the 
martial  courage  of  the  Gauls,  impetuous  at  the  first 
snset,  but  rapidly  melting  in  the  beat  of  the  fray, 
well  dcscrilrcs  the  short-lived  prowess  of  these  con- 
verts in  the  warfare  of  the  Christian  church. 
Equally  important,  in  its  relation  to  St.  Paul's 
tpistle,"ls  the  tvpe  of  religious  worship  which  seems 
o  fcavo  pm-aded  the  Celtic  nations.    The  Gauls 


I  are  described  as  a  superstitious  people,  given  over 
to  ritual  observances.  .  .  .  The  Gospel  wa#  offered 
to  them,  and  the  energy  of  the  Apostle's  preach- 
ing took  their  hearts  by  storm,  lhit  the  old  leaven 
still  remained.  The  pure  and  spiritual  teaching 
of  Christianity  soon  ceased  to  satisfy  them.  Their 
religious  temperament,  fostered  by  long  habit, 
prompted  them  to  seek  a  system  more  external  and 
ritualistic.  'Having  begun  in  the  Spirit,  they 
would  be  made  perfect  in  the  flesh.'  Such  is  the 
language  of  the  Apostle  rebuking  this  unnatural 
violation  of  the  law  of  progress."  II. 

GALATIANS,  THE  EPISTLE  TO 
THE,  was  written  by  the  A|K*tle  St  Paul,  not 
long  after  his  journey  through  Galatia  and  I'hrygia 
(Acts  xviii.  2'J).  and  jtinbuMy  (see  Lelow)  in  the 
early  portion  of  his  two  vears  and  a  half  stay  at 
Kphesus,  which  terminated  with  the  Pentecost  of 
A.  1).  57  or  58.  It  would  thus  succeed  in  order  of 
composition  the  epistles  to  the  'llieasalonians,  and 
would  form  the  first  of  the  second  group  of  epistles, 
the  remaining  {tortious  of  which  are  epistles  to  the 
Corinthians  and  to  the  Romans. 

Tins  characteristic  letter  Mas  addressed  to  the 
churches  of  the  Asiatic  province  of  Galatia  (i.  2), 
or  Galiogrnxria  (Strabo,  xii.  Mil})  —  a  province  that 
bore  in  its  name  its  well -founded  claim  to  a  Gallic 
or  Celtic  origin  (l'ausanias,  i.  4),  and  that  now, 
after  an  establishment,  first  by  predatory  conquest, 
and  subsequently  by  recognition  but  limitation  at 
the  hands  of  neighboring  rulers  (Strata,  /.  c.  ; 
Pausanias,  iv.  5),  could  date  an  occujMiicy,  though 
not  an  indeitendencc,  extending  to  more  than  three 
hundred  years;  the  first  suljct-tion  of  Galatia  to 
the  Romans  having  taken  place  in  183  u.  e.  (Liv. 
xxxviii.  16  ff),  audits  formal  reduction  (with  ter- 
ritorial additions)  to  a  regular  Roman  province  in 
25  it.  c.  The  epistle  ap|*ears  to  have  been  called 
forth  by  the  machinations  of  Judairing  teachers, 
who,  shortly  Iwfore  the  date  of  its  composition,  had 
endeavored  to  seduce  the  churches  of  this  province 
into  a  recognition  of  circumcision  (v.  2,  11,  12;  vi. 
12  ff),  and  hud  oriculy  sought  to  depreciate  the 
apostolic  claims  of  St.  Paul  (com p.  i.  1,  11). 

The  scope  and  contents  of  the  epistle  are  thus: 

(1)  apologetic  (i.,  ii.)  and  polemical  (iii.,  iv.),  and 

(2)  hortatory  and  practical  (v.,  vi.),  the  positions 
and  demonstrations  of  the  former  portion  being 
used  with  great  power  and  |>ersuxsi\ ericas  in  the 
exhortations  of  the  bitter.  The  following  is  a  brief 
summary :  — 

After  an  address  and  salutation,  in  which  his 
total  independence  of  human  mission  is  distinctly 
asserted  (i.  1),  and  a  brief  doxology  (i.  5),  the 
Apostle  expresses  his  astonishment  at  the  speedy 
lapse  of  his  converts,  and  reminds  them  bow  he 
had  forewarned  them  that  even  if  an  angel  preached 
to  them  another  gos|»cl  be  was  to  l<e  anathema 
(i.  6-10).  The  gosjicl  he  preached  was  not  of  men, 
as  his  former  course  of  life  (i.  11-14),  and  as  hia 
actual  history  subsequent  to  bis  conversion  (i.  15- 
24),  convincingly  proved.  When  he  went  up  to 
Jerusalem  it  was  not  to  1*  instructed  by  th« 
Apostles,  but  on  a  special  mission,  which  resulted 
in  his  being  formally  accredited  by  them  (ii.  1  -ir' 
nay,  more,  when  St.  Peter  dissembled  in  bis  coin 
munion  with  Gentiles,  he  rebuked  him,  and  den 
onstrates  the  damrer  of  such  inconsistency  fil.  11- 
21).  The  Apostle  then  turns  to  the  (kilaUans 
and  urges  specially  the  doctrine  of  justification,  M 
evinced  by  the  gift  of  the  Spirit  (iii.  1-5,,  the  cast 
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If  ibraham  (iii.  G-9),  the  fact  of  the  law  involving 

COtse,  from  which  Christ  ha*  freed  us  (iii.  10- 
14).  ind  lastly  the  prior  validity  >i  the  promise  (iii. 
15-18),  and  that  preparatory  character  of  the  Law 
(iii.  10-24)  which  ceased  when  faith  in  Christ  and 
baptism  into  him  were  fully  come  (iii.  25-2  J).  All 
Ibis  the  Apostle  illustrate  by  a  comparison  of  the 
nonage  of  an  beir  with  that  of  bondage  under  the 
\axi:  they  were  now  son*  and  inheritors  (iv.  1-7), 
why  then  were  they  now  turning  back  to  bondage 
(iv.  8-11)?  They  once  treated  the  Ajk>*i1o  very 
difR-rently  (iv.  1 2- 1 0  > ;  now  they  pay  court  to  other* 
and  awaken  feeling  of  serious  mistrust  (iv.  17-2  >), 
and  yet  with  all  their  approval  of  the  Liw  show 
that  they  do  not  understand  its  deeper  and  more 
allegorical  moaning*  (iv.  21-30).  If  this  1*  so, 
they  must  stand  fast  in  their  freedom,  and  hewarc 
that  they  make  not  void  their  union  with  Christ 
(iv.  31-v.  ♦>):  their  perverter*  at  anv  rite  shall  be 
punished  (v.  7-12).  The  real  fulfillment  of  the 
Ij»w  is  love  (v.  13-15):  the  works  of  the  Spirit  are 
what  no  law  condemns,  the  works  of  the  Mesh  are 
what  exclude  from  the  kingdom  of  God  (v.  10-2(1). 
Tlie  Apostle  further  exhorts  the  spiritual  to  lie  for- 
bearing (vi.  1-5).  the  taught  to  lie  lil>eral  to  their 
teachers,  and  to  remeinl>er  that  as  they  sowed  so 
would  they  reap  (vi.  (MO).  Then  after  a  noticeable 
recapitulation,  and  a  contrast  U'tween  his  own  con- 
duct and  that  of  the  false  teachers  (vi.  11-10),  and 
an  affecting  entreaty  that  they  Mould  trouble  him 
no  more  (vi.  17),  the  Apostle  concludes  with  his 
•unal  benediction  (vi.  18  i. 

With  regard  to  the  and  authenticity 

of  this  epistle,  no  writer  of  any  credit  or  respect- 
ability has  expressed  any  doubts.  The  testimony 
of  the  early  church  is  most  decided  ami  unanimous, 
lieside  express  reli-rcnces  to  the  epistle  (Irena-us. 
Il.er.  iii.  7,  2,  v.  21.  1  :  Tertull.  >lr  /V.rso-.  c.  60, 
at),  we  have  one  or  two  direct  citations  found  as 
earlv  as  the  time  of  the  Apostolic  l  athers  (l'olyc. 
mi  Phil.  c.  3),  and  several  apparent  allusions  (see 
Davidson,  Intnxl.  ii.  318  II.).  The  attempt  of 
lira  no  1  kiner  {Kritik  <Ur  P<iulin.  li,i,f\,  lierlin, 
1850)  to  demonstrate  that  this  epistle  is  a  com- 
pilation of  later  times,  out  of  those  to  the  I  Ionian* 
and  to  the  Corinthians,  has  !>cen  treated  by  Meyer 
with  a  contempt  and  a  severity  (  \'<>rr<<lr,  p.  vii.; 
/•Unit it.  p.  8)  which,  it  does  not  wem  too  much  to 
lay,  are  lioth  rom/>/<  lily  deserved.  Such  efforts  are 
alike  melancholy  ami  dcs|*rate,  but  are  useful  ir. 
exhibiting  the  re.d  issues  and  tendencies  of  all  his 
torical  criticism  that  has  the  hardihood  to  place  its 
own,  often  interested,  simulations  l«fore  external 
testimony  ami  recognized  facts. 

Two  historical  questions  require  a  brief  notice:  — 

1.  The  nuin/nr  >•/'  ri*if*  made  bv  St.  Paul  to  the 
churches  of  G.datia  pre* ion*  to  his  writing  the 
rpistle.  Hiese  sc. m  certain^  to  have  Uvn  tiro. 
l*he  Apostle  founded  the  churches  of  ( ialatia  in  the 
isit  recorded  Acts  xvi.  »i.  during  his  second  mis- 
lionarv  journey,  al-out  v.  i».  51.  and  revisited  them 
at  the  fieri' >d  and  on  tlit:  occasion  mentioned  Act.s 
tviii.  2  J,  when  he  went  through  the  country  of 
(.'■alatia  and  I'hngia,  ^wtariipi^wv  wafTor  tooi 
'^a0nris.  <>n  thi*  occasion  it  would  seem  p~jhable 
fiat  he  found  the  leaven  of  .ludaism  Uginning  to 
work  in  the  churches  of  < ialatia,  and  that  he  then 
warned  them  against  »t  in  language  of  the  most 
tecided  character  (romp.  i.  0,  v.  3).  Tht  .najority 
*f  the  new  convert*  consisted  of  Gentiles  iv.  8), 
>ut,  aa  we  may  infer  from  the  language  of  the 
pi*'*,  had  considerable  contact  with  Jews,  and 


some  familiarity  with  Jewish  modes  of 
tiou.  It  was  then  all  the  more  necessary  to  wan 
them  emphatically  against  believing  in  the  necessity 
of  ci  nimcisioti,  and  of  yielding  themselves  up  to 
the  l>ondage  of  a  Ijiw  which,  however  strenuously 
urged  upon  them  by  tLvse  .m.und  them,  had  now 
liecome  merged  in  that  dispensation  to  which  i. 
was  onlv  prcvenient  and  prejiaratory. 

2.  < iosely  allied  with  the  preceding  luestion  is 
that  of  the  date  and  place  from  which  the  epistle 
was  written.  If  the  preceding  view  i>e  correct,  the 
epistle  could  not  have  Ux-n  written  Mure  the  sec- 
ond visit,  us  it  contains  clear  allusions  to  warning! 
that  were  then  given  when  the  Ajiostlc  was  present 
with  them.  It  must  then  date  from  some  period 
sulwequent  to  the  journey  recorded  in  Acts  xviii 
23.  Ilow  long  snlHeouent  to  that  journey  is  some 
what  debatable.  Convljeare  and  I  lowson,  and  more 
recently  Lightfoot  {.luiirnn'  uf  Clan,  mil  S  irred 
PhiUJ.'.  for  Jan.  1857),  urge  the  probability  of  iU 
having  lieeu  written  at  aitout  the  same  time  as  the 
Kpistle  to  the  Komans,  and  finil  it  very  unlikely 
that  two  epistles  so  nearly  allied  ii' subject  and  line 
of  argument  should  have  lieen  separated  in  order 
of  composition  by  the  two  epistles  to  the  Corin- 
thians. They  would  therefore  assign  Corinth  aa 
the  pbee  where  the  epistle  was  written,  and  the 
throe  months  that  the  Apostle  slaved  there  (Acta 
xx.  2,  3),  apjwrently  the  winter  of  v.  i>.  57  or  58, 
as  the  exact  jicriod.  It  is  not  to  1*  denied  that 
there  is  a  considerable  plausibility  in  these  argu- 
ments ;  still  when  we  consider  not  only  the  note  of 
time  in  Gal.  i.  0,  outus  tox«'«i,  hut  al*o  the  ob- 
vious fervor  and  freshness  of  interest  that  seems  to 
breathe  through  the  whole  epistle,  it  does  seem 
almost  inifiossible  to  assign  a  Liter  |itriod  than  the 
commencement  of  the  prolonged  stay  in  Kphesus. 
The  A|*>*tle  would  in  that  city  have  been  easily 
able  to  receive  tidings  of  his  Galalian  converts; 
the  dangers  of  Judaism,  against  which  he  jierson- 
ally  warned  them,  would  have  been  fresh  in  Hi 
thoughts;  and  when  he  found  that  these  warnings 
were  proving  unavailing,  and  that  even  his  ajiostolic 
authority  was  becoming  undermined  by  a  fresh 
arrival  of  Judai/ing  teachers,  —  it  is  then  that  he 
would  have  written,  as  it  were,  on  the  spur  of  the 
moment,  in  those  terms  of  earnest  and  almost  im- 
passioned warning  that  so  noticeably  mark  this 
epistle.  We  do  not,  then-fore,  see  sufficient  rw  son 
for  giving  up  the  anciently  received  opinion  that 
the  epistle  was  written  from  Kphesus,  fierhaps  not 
very  long  after  the  Apostle's  arrival  at  that  city. 
The  suliscription  iypd<pr)  awh  'Pw^ijj  has  found, 
both  in  ancient  and  modem  times,  some  supporters 
but  seems  in  every  way  improbable,  and  was  not 
unlikely  suggested  by  a  mistaken  reference  of  the 
expressions  in  ch.  vi.  17  to  (lie  sufferings  of  im 
prison  men  t.  See  Meyer,  I  inUil.  p.  7;  I>av  idsou, 
Intntluction,  ii.  2.12  ff. ;  Alford,  PrUrgomtna,  p. 
450. 

The  editions  of  [commentaries  on]  this  epistle 
have  liecn  very  numerous.  We  may  sf>ecifv  those 
of  Winer  (Lips.  182)  [4th  ed.  1850]),  lhickert 
(Leipz.  1833),  Usteri  (Zurich,  1833.1.  Sehott  (Kips, 
j  1834),  ULshausen  (K<  nigsb.  1840*,  Windischmann 
(Mainz,  1843),  De  Write  (l>eipz.  1845  [:W  ed.  by 
W.  M<  Her,  18041).  Mevcr  (G.  tting.  1851  [4th  ed. 
1802]),  Turner  f  New  York,  1855),  and  in  our  own 
country  those  of  Kllicott  (lxm<\.  1854, 4th  ed.  18«7), 
liagge  (Und.  1850),  and  Alford  (Loud.  1857  [4th 
ed.  18*551  >.  C.  J.  E. 

•  lVof.  LighUoot  in  his  Cinnmentary  (tee  luoda 
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Galatians)  assigns  the  Epistle  to  the  Galatians  to 
Corinth  aa  the  place  where  it  was  written,  at  the 
time  of  Paul's  last  vUit  to  that  city  (Acts  u.  3 
IT.)  and  shortly  before  his  writing  the  Epistle  to  the 
Itomans.  Like  other  advocates  of  this  opinion,  he 
argues  for  it  mainly  from  the  similarity  of  thought 
and  language  which  distinguishes  these  two  Utters 
in  a  somewhat  rctnarkaUe  degree.  For  a  tabular 
view  of  the  passages  which  exhibit  this  resemblance 
see  his  St.  Pouts  Epistle  to  the  Galati  ins,  pp.  45- 
48,  and  Davidson's  Introduction  to  Utc  N.  T.  p.  320. 
Hut  there  aie  two  considerations  which  akate  tlie 
force  of  this  reasoning.  First,  it  is  to  be  borne  in 
mind  that  this  similarity  so  f.ir  as  it  is  verbal  (the 
sort  of  correspondence  only  which  furnishes  decisive 
proof  of  proximity  in  time)  is  found  to  a  great 
extent  in  the  proof-texts  quoted  from  the  O.  T.,  or 
other  formulistic  expressions,  and  would  therefore 
be  found  to  exist  at  whatever  intervals  of  time  the 
two  letters  may  have  been  written.  The  verbal 
agreement  between  the  Epistle  to  the  Ephesians  and 
that  to  the  Colossians  is  of  a  very  different  character, 
and  shows  that  the  phraseology  of  the  one  was  still 
in  the  writer's  memory,  as  well  as  the  ideas,  when 
the  other  was  written.  Secondly,  the  similarity 
in  the  trains  of  thought  is  really  not  greater  than 
one  might  expect  to  occur  when  the  same  writer, 
who  Las  fixed  and  definite  views  of  Christian  truth, 
is  led  to  discuss  the  same  topics  at  different  times 
and  under  different  circumstances.  For  example, 
Paul  s  speech  to  the  I.ystrians  (Acts  xiv.  15-17) 
contains  a  striking  epitome  of  his  views  restating 
the  accountabdity  of  the  heathen  as  more  fully 
Stated  in  Kom.  i.  Ill  H'.,  and  yet  tlie  speech  and 
the  epistle  stand  widely  apart  from  each  other  as 
to  the  time  when  the  one  was  spoken  and  the  other 
written.  On  this  relation  of  Paul's  discourses  and 
epistles  to  each  other,  see  especially  'llioluck's  Die 
Ueden  (Its  A/iotitU  Paidus  in  der  Apasfelg.,  mil 
Stintn  Brief  en  renjichen  (StwJ.  u.  Krit.  183!*,  p. 
305  ff.);  and  Ch.  J.  Trip's  Paulas  nnch  der  Apos- 
telgescliichtc  :  1/istonscher  Werth  dieter  Bericlde, 
pp.  187-21!)  (Iicidcn,  180G). 

llishop  Ellicott's  view  (sUted  alove)  that  Paul 
wrote  to  the  Galatians  from  Ephcsus.  is  the  generally 
accepted  one  of  the  later  critics  as  well  as  the  older. 
So.  anions  others,  Winer,  llpinsen,  Olshausen, 
Wieseler,  Schott,  Anger,  Neandcr,  Meyer,  Guerickc, 
lie:i«s,  Ewald,  SchafT.  Pr~sscns<?.  ltleek  is  unde- 
cided (l.inl.  in  </"s  Ar.  'lest,  p.  42!)),  and  some,  as 
Lte  Wette  and  Alford,  have  held  Itoth  opinions  at 
different  times.  On  the  question  whether  Paul 
wrote  the  entire  letter  with  his  own  hand,  see 
Eri8Tl.i:s  (Amcr.  ed.).  It  is  one  of  the  four  letters 
»hich  Chr.  1  r.  llaur  admits  to  l»e  unquestionably 
Pauline,  never  having  in  fact  been  seriously  ques- 
iened,  says  Meyer,  except  by  Hruno  llauer,  1850. 

Tlic  dogmatic  and  practical  interest  of  this  epistle 
has  given  to  it  a  foremost  place  in  all  ages  of  the 
.hurch.  It  formed  the  battle-ground  1  between  Prot- 
■tantism  and  liomanism  at  the  time  of  the  L'efor- 
JULtion.  Luther  wrote  and  re-wrote  Commentaries 
•n  ii,  which  have  l>een  often  printed,  and  translated 
tito  other  languages.  Of  all  the  laltors  of  his 
act've  life  he  esteemed  none  more  useful  than  that 
bestowed  on  the  exposition  of  this  one  epistle.  In 
our  own  day  it  has  lioen  brought  into  new  prom- 
inence by  the  use  which  llaur  and  his  followers 
Ise  of  it  as  supporting  their  notion  of  <  'hristianity 
baring  l>ecn  only  a  modified  Judaism  until  it 
r»-nv>ught  by  the  plastic  hand  of  the  energetic 
Paul.  »  Tlie  epLftle,"  says  Ligbtfoot  (p.  G8,  2d  ed.), 
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u  affords  at  once  the  ground  for,  and  the  reftrtatiasj 
of,  tliis  view.  It  affords  the  ground,  fur  it  dis- 
covers tlie  mutual  jealousy  and  suspicions  of  the  Jew- 
ish and  the  Gentile  converts.  It  atlonls  the  refuta- 
tion, for  it  shows  the  t  ue  relations  existing  between 
St.  Paul  and  thc  Twu.e.  It  presents  not  indeed 
a  colorless  unifonnity  of  feeling  and  opinion,  but  a 
far  higher  and  more  instructive  harmony,  the  gen- 
end  agreement  amidst  some  lesser  differences  and 
some  human  failings,  of  men  animated  by  the  same 
divine  Spirit,  and  working  together  for  the  same 
hallowed  purpose." 

Additional  literature  —  Among  the  writers  wfco 
have  illustrated  this  epistle  the  following  also  deserve 
notice:  C.  F.  A.  Fritzsche,  De  mmnullis  Pauli  ad 
Galat.  Epistoltz  Iak'is  Comm.  i.-iii.,  Ibwtock,  1833- 
34,  repr.  in  Fritzschiorum  Opusc.  Acad.  pp.  158- 
258;  P.  A.  Sardinoux,  Comm.  sur  t  tjritre  de  tap. 
Paul  aux  Galates,  Valence,  1837,  with  a  critical 
introduction  and  new  translation;  liames,  Albert, 
Notts,  Explan.  and  Practical,  on  2il  Corinthian* 
ami  Gabitians,  New  York,  183!);  Hilgenfeld,  Dtr 
Galaterbrief  uf«rsetzt,  in  seinen  geschichtt.  litae- 
hunytn  unlersucld  u.  erklart,  etc.  Leipz,  1859; 
Brown,  .John,  Exposition  of  the  Ep.  to  the  Gala- 
tians,  Edin.  1853,  an  elal>orate  work  ;  Maurice. 
The  Unity  of  the  Neio  TV*/.  (1854),  pp.  491-511 , 
Jatho,  Pauli  Brief  an  die  Gal  iter,  HUdeah.  1856, 
Ewald,  in  his  Sem/scJtreiben  des  Ap.  Paul** 
ubersezt  u.  erklart  (1857),  pp.  52-101  ;  Jowett 
The  Ejnstle*  to  Uie  Ihessalonians,  Gnlttutnt 
Romans,  with  Crit.  Notes  and  Dissertations,  toL 

i.  ,  2d  ed.,  Loud.  185!)  (1st  ed.  1856);  Wieseler, 
Comm.  iib.  d.  Biief  an  die  Galater,  Gbtt.  1859. 
sec  also  his  supplementary  article  in  Herzog's  Real- 
Encyk.  xix.  523-535;  SchmoUer,  Der  Brief  an  die 
Galater,  in  I-ange's  Btiehcerk,  Theil  viii.  (1862, 
2d  ed.  18<J5);  J.  C.  K.  von  Hofmann,  Die  heilige 
Schrift  zusammenhungend  unlersucld,  Theil  ii. 
A bth.  i.  (18(13);  Ueitiimayr  (Cath.).  Comm.  rum 
Brit  ft  an  die  Galater,  Miinchen,  18*15;  VbcneL 
S.  Pauli  Br,  an  d.  Galater,  griech.  mil  deutschei 
L'eoersetzuuo  u.  mit  krit.  Anmerkvngen  (1865); 
G.  W.  Matthias,  Der  Galaterbrief  u.  s.  w.  (1865), 
Greek  text  with  German  translation,  explanation 
of  difficult  passages,  and  a  special  dissertation  or. 
iii.  20;  Webster  and  Wilkinson,  Greek  New  Test. 

ii.  112-180  (1861);  Wordsworth,  Greek  Nex  Test., 
4th  ed.,  18(56;  and  J.  11.  Lightfoot,  St.  Pouts  E/x 
to  the  Galatians ;  n  revised  Text,  with  Introductum, 
Notes,  ami  Dissertations,  2d  ed.,  Ijond.  18G6.  This 
last  work  is  one  of  special  value  in  its  treatment 
of  the  various  ethnographic  and  historical  questions 
which  grow  out  of  the  epistle.  Hermann's  J'rogr. 
de  Pauli  Epist.  ad  Gal  it.  tribtis  primis  Cojntibus 
(Lips.  1832)  is  not  only  remarkable,  but  very  in- 
structive. It  shows  how  impossible  it  is  to  reach 
the  sense  of  the  X.  T.  writers  if  we  construe  their 
Creek  (as  did  this  celebrated  scholar)  as  strictly 
classical,  without  making  due  allowance  for  its 
Hebraistic  character. 

The  doctrinal  jmssages,  of  which  so  many  occur 
in  this  letter,  are  specially  examined  in  such  works 
as  I'steri's  Paulin.  J.ehrbeyiiff,  Zurich,  1834; 
Neander's  Plaiting  antl  Training  of  the  Christian 
Church  by  the  Apostles;  K.  A.  Lipsius's  Die 
Paulinische  Itechtfertii/unt/slehre,  I<eipz.  1853;  C 
F.  Schmids  Bill  The  J.  des  N.  T.  2*  Aufl 
(1859),  pp.  472-588;  Keuss'a  Hist,  de  la  tkM 
chretienne  au  sircle  aposttilitpte,  torn,  ii.,  9»  ad, 
Strasb.  1860 ;  and  Messner's  Die  Lekre  der  Jpastm 
dargesteUt,  Uipz.  1856. 
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Ob  tie  relation  of  thU  epistle  to  the  theory  of  i  by  the  DuUin  College  in  their  Pharniaaiprehv  at 
ihc  Tubingen  critics,  see  the  commentaries  of  Meyer  that  which  yield*  the  gall>ai]uui  (Pereira,  Mat.  Mel 


md  Hofmann;  I>echler'a  /Mm  a/xttlol.  u.  n>tc/*'»/W. 
ZciiaUer,  p.  235  ff. :  Prof.  (I.  P.  Fishers  Euy* 
?n  the  Supernatural  Origin  of  Christianity  (New 
York,  18GG).  pp.  205-282  (from  the  New  Fnglinder 
for  July,  18G4);  iightfoofs  Diss,  iu.,  St.  Paul  and 
Uit.  Three,  in  his  Ajt.  to  tlie  Gal.  pp.  283-355,  2d 
td. ;  and  especially  ('.  .1.  Trip's  pri/e-essay,  Paulas 
mtch  tier  AjxMttlytKtliu/itc  (already  mentioned), 
which  treats  of  many  of  the  points  in  this  contro- 
versy common  to  Acts  and  Galatians,  and  is  a  val- 
uable contribution  to  the  subject.  It  deserves  to 
I*  translated  into  Kuglish.  l  or  the  view  of  the 
Tubingen  school,  besides  the  well  known  works  of 
Baur  and  Zeller  (see  addition  to  A<Th  <>F  Tin: 
Apostlks),  one  mav  consult  the  articles  of  Hilgcu- 
feld  in  hU  Ztitsehr.'f.  wist.  7W.  for  1858,  1800, 
and  18G6. 

A  fuller  outline  of  the  argument  of  the  epistle 
than  the  one  given  above,  will  l>e  found  in  the 
Christian  /tti'Uw  for  Oct.  18U1,  pp.  577-584.  l  or 
the  correction  of  errors  in  the  A.  V.  relating  either 
to  the  sense  or  the  Greek  text,  see  articles  in  the 
Bibl.  Sacra,  xix.  211-225  and  xxii.  138-14!);  also 
Alfords  Xtic  TtMtauwntfor  Fnylitlt  Ptaders,  vol. 
ii.  Most  of  the  changes  there  recommended  are 
incorporated  in  the  revised  version  of  the  American 
Bible  Union.  Winer  prefixes  an  admirable  1-atin 
translation  to  his  Paul*  ad  GaliUtM  Fpiitdi  (4th 
«d.,  185!)).  H. 

)57n>  chelb'nah),  one  of 


GALBANUM  (FT 
the  perfumes  employed  in  the  preparation  of  the 
sacred  incense  (Kx.  xxx.  34  [comp.  Kcclus.  xxiv. 
15]).    The  similarity  of  the  Hebrew  mime  to  the 
Greek  xaA/Jcurj  and  the  Ijitin  yalbanum  has  led 
to  the  supposition  that  the  sutatance  indicated  is 
the  same.    The  galbanum  of  commerce  is  brought 
chiefly  from  India  and  the  Levant.   It  is  a  resinous 
gum  of  a  brownish-yellow  color,  and  strong,  dis- 
agreeable smell,  usually  met  with  in  masses,  but 
sometimes  found  in  yellowish  tear-like  drops.  The 
ancients  helievcd  that  when  burnt  the  smoke  of  it 
was  efficacious  in  dri\  mg  away  serpents  and  gnats 
(Flin.  xii.  5G,  xix.  58,  xxiv.  13;  Virg.  Geary,  iii. 
415)-    But,  though  galbanum  itself  is  well  known, 
the  plant  which  yields  it  has  not  been  exactly  de- 
termined.   Dioscorides  (iii.  87)  descril>ea  it  as  the 
juice  of  an  uml>elliferous  plant  growing  in  Syria, 
and  called  by  some  fitrutwtov  (cf.  i.  71).  Kiihn, 
hi  his  commentary  on  Dioscorides  (ii.  p.  532),  is  in 
favor  of  the  Ferula  ferukiyo.  I..,  which  grows  in 
North  Africa,  Crete,  and  Asia  Minor.  According 
to  I 'liny  (xii.  5G)  it  is  the  resinous  gum  of  a  plant 
called  $t  tytmitit.  growing  on  Mount  Amanus  in 
Svria:  while  the  mefo/uun  is  the  product  of  a  tree 
near  the  oracle  of  Amnion  (xii.  4!l).   The  testimony 
of  Theophrastus  {Hint.  /'lint.  ix.  7).  m>  {at  ts  it 
goes,  confirms  the  accounts  of  Pliny  and  1  lioscorides. 
It  was  for  some  time  supposed  to  be  the  product 
of  the  lUd*>n  yalbanum  of  Liuna-us,  a  native  of  the 
Cape  of  Good  Mojie.    Dor  found  in  the  galbanum 
of  commerce  the  fruit  of  an  umbelliferous  plant  of 
the  tril*  Sileriiue,  which  he  assumed  to  lie  that 
rom  which  the  gum  was  produced,  and  to  which  i 
ae  gave  the  name  of  Galbanum  officinale.    But  his 
♦onclunion  was  caJled  in  question  by  Dr.  l.indley, 
*ho  received  from  Sir  John  Macneil  Uie  fruits  of  a 
^Unt  growing  at   Durrood,  near  Nishapore,  m 


ii.  pt.  2,  p.  188).  M.  Buhse,  in  his  Persian  travels 
(quoted  in  Koyle,  Mat.  Med.  pp.  471,  472),  identi- 
fied the  phut  producing  galbanum  with  one  which 
he  found  on  the  Dcmawend  mountains.  It  was 
called  by  the  natives  kha»$uch,  and  bore  a  verj 
close  resemblance  to  the  Ferula  eru/ttsrens,  but 
^longed  neither  to  the  genus  Galbanum  nor  to 
Ojfidia.  It  is  believed  that  the  Persian  galhanuiR, 
and  that  brought  from  the  Ijevant,  are  the  prudu* 
of  different  plants.  But  the  question  remains  un 
decided. 

If  the  galbanum  be  the  true  representative  of  tbl 
chelti'nah  of  the  Helrews.  it  may  at  first  sight  ap- 
pear strange  that  a  substance  which,  when  burnl 
by  itself,  produces  a  repulsive  odor,  should  1*  em- 
ployed in  the  composition  of  the  sweet-smelling 
incense  for  the  sen  ice  of  the  tabernacle.  We  hare 
the  authority  of  l'liny  that  it  was  used,  with  other 
resinous  ingredients,  in  making  |>orfunics  among 
the  ancients;  and  the  same  author  tells  us  that 
these  resinous  substances  were  added  to  enable  the 
perfume  to  retain  its  fragrance  longer.  liesina 
aut  gummi  ailjiciuntur  ad  eontiiiendum  odorem  in 
corpora"  (xiii.  2).  Galhanuin  was  also  employed 
in  adulterating  the  opohalsanium,  or  gum  of  the 
balsam  plant  (Plin.  xii.  54).  W.  A.  \V. 

GAL'EED  (T^2,  <■  C.Jil-ed  = 
ness:  [ver.  47,  Bot/vo*  fxiprvi',  48,  B-  fiaprvptl; 
Alex.  B.  naprupti-  An  rtun  tiMinnniii  Galaad]). 
The  name  given  by  Jacob  to  the  heap  which  be 
and  Ijiban  made  on  Mount  Gilead,  in  witness  of 
the  covenant  then  entered  into  between  them  (Geo. 
xxxi.  47,  48;  comp.  23,  25).    |Gu.kai>;  Jkoab- 

BAIIAUUTIIA.] 

GAL'GALA  (rdA/yoAo:  Galyala),  the  ordi- 
nary equivabnt  in  the  LXX.  for  Gilgal.  In  the 
A.  Vf.  it  is  named  only  in  1  Mace.  ix.  2,  as  desig- 
nating the  direction  of  the  road  taken  by  the  army 
of  Demetrius,  when  they  attacked  Masaloth  hi  Ar- 
l*la  — "the  way  to  Galgala"  (uhbv  rijv  tit  TdA- 
yaKa).  The  army,  as  we  leant  from  the  statement* 
of  Josephus  (/1m/.  xii.  11,  §  1),  was  on  its  way  from 
Antioch,  and  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  by 
Arlicla  is  meant  the  place  of  that  name  in  Galilee 
now  surviving  as  Irbid.  [Akiikla.]  Ita  ultimata 
destination  was  Jerusalem  1 1  Mace.  ix.  3),  and  Gal- 
gala may  therefore  1*  either  the  upper  Gilgal  near 
Bethel,  or  the  lower  one  near  Jericho,  as  the  route 
thiough  the  Ghor  or  that  through  the  centre  of 
the  country  was  chosen  (Lwald.  G<x<h.  iv.  370). 
Josephus  omits  the  name  in  his  version  of  the  pas- 
sage. It  is  a  gratuitous  supposition  of  Kwald'i 
that  the  Galilee  which  Josephus  introduces  is  a 
corruption  of  Galgala. 

♦GALILEAN  or  GALIL/E'AN  <Ta\t 

Ao7oi:  G'diUus).  an  inhabitant  of  G  \t.iu  i:  (Mark 
xiv.  70;  Luke  xiii.  1,  2,  xxii.  50.  xxiii.  G;  John 
iv.  45;  Acts  ii.  7;  also  iu  the  Greek,  Matt.  xxvi. 
G'J;  Acts  i.  11,  v.  37).  A. 

G  ALT  LEE  (IaAoWa  ;  [Vat.  raA*«Ao<a: 
GaliLei]).  Tliis  name,  which  in  the  b'ouiaii  ags 
was  applied  to  a  large  province,  seems  to  have  lieen 


originally  confined  to  a  little  "circuit"  ithe  He- 
Galil,  the  origin  of  the  late: 

Galilee,"  like  "133t  signifies  a  "  circle,  or  cir- 
khorassan,  which  he  named  Ojx4tlia  rjafoniiftm,  \  cui.  >f  couutrv  round  Kedesh-Naphtdi,  in  whiefc 
«f  the  tribe  Smyrna*.  This  punt  has  been  adopted  i  we'!  v'Mated  the  twenty  towns  given  by  Sol>mo« 
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10  Hiram,  king  of  Tyre,  as  payment  for  his  work 
Id  conveying  timlier  from  I>ebanon  to  Jerusalem 
(Josh.  xx.  7:  1  K.  ix.  11;  LXX.  TaAiAoia).  They 
were  (hen,  or  subsequently,  occupied  by  strangers", 
and  for  this  reason  Isaiah  gives  to  the  district  the 

name  •»  Galilee  of  the  Gei.tUes  "  (D^3H  Vb?, 
Is.  ix.  1.  In  .Matt.  iv.  15,  TaAiAa/a  juv  i6vuv\ 
in  1  Mace.  v.  15,  TaKiKala  &A\o<pv\u>v).  It  is 
probable  that  the  strangers  increased  in  nunilicr. 
and  became  during  the  Captivity  the  great  body  of 
the  inhabitants;  extending  themselves  also  over  the 
surrounding  country,  they  gave  to  their  new  terri- 
tories the  old  name,  until  at  length  Galilee  became 
one  of  the  largest  provinces  of  1'alestine.  In  the 
time  of  the  Ma<  values  Galilee  contained  only  a  few 
Jews  living  in  the  midst  of  a  large  heathen  popula- 
tion (1  Mace.  v.  20-23);  Strain  states  tiiat  in  his 
day  it  was  chiefly  inhabited  by  Syrians,  Phamicians, 
aud  A  raits  (xvi.  p.  TOO);  and  Joseph  us  says  Greeks 
also  dwelt  in  its  cities  ( 17/.  12). 

In  the  time  of  our  Lord  all  Palestine  was  divided 
Into  three  provinces,  Judaea,  Samaria,  and  (ialilee 
(Acts  ix.  31;  I  .tike  xvii.  11;  Joseph,  B.  ./.  iii.  3). 
The  latter  included  the  whole  northern  section  of 
the  country,  including  the  ancient  territories  of 
hsachar,  Zchuhin.  Asher,  and  Naphtali.  Josephus 
defines  its  loundaries,  and  gives  a  tolerably  full 
description  of  its  scenery,  products,  and  population. 
He  says  the  soil  is  rich  and  well  cultivated ;  fruit 
and  forest  trees  of  all  kinds  abound;  numerous 
large  cities  and  |>opuIous  villages,  amounting  in  all 
to  no  less  than  two  hundred  and  forty,  thickly  stud 
the  whole  face  of  the  country;  the  inhabitants  are 
industrious  and  warlike,  being  trained  to  arms  from 
their  infancy  (B.  ./.  iii.  3,  §  3;  Vit.  45).  On  the 
west  it  was  kiundcd  by  the  territory  of  Ptolemais, 
which  probably  included  the  whole  plain  of  Akka 
to  the  foot  of  (  armel.  The  southern  lx>rdcr  ran 
along  the  lose  of  ( 'armel  and  of  the  hills  of  Samaria 
to  Mount  Gil  boa,  and  then  descended  the  valley  of 
Jczreel  by  Srvtbo|iolis  to  the  Jordan.  The  river 
Jordan,  the  Sea  of  Galilee,  and  the  upper  Jordan 
to  the  fountain  at  Dan,  formed  the  eastern  lordcr; 
and  the  northern  ran  from  Dan  westward  across 
the  mountain  ridge  till  it  touched  the  territory  of 
the  Pluvniciaus  {B.  J.  iii.  3,  §  1,  ii.  18,  §  'J;  comp. 
Luke  viii.  2<J). 

Galilee  was  divided  into  two  sections,  "  Ixiwer  " 
and  "  I'pper;  "  {,  Karw  not  h  &vu  ToAiAaio. 
Cyril  says  (c. .////.  ii.)  E<V1  ykp  raAiAtuai  Si'o,  wv 

11  filvfiia  Kara  r^v  'lovSaiav,  %yt  n^v  krtoa  rats 
PoivIkwv  itoKiaiv  '6fiop6f  rt  KaX  ytirwv.  A  single 
glance  at  the  country  shows  that  the  division  was 
natural.  Lower  (ialilee  included  the  great  plain 
of  Eedraelon  with  its  offshoots,  which  run  down  to 
the  Jordan  and  the  Like  of  Tiberias :  and  the  whole 
of  the  hill-country  adjoining  it  on  the  north  to  the 
foot  of  the  mountain-range.  The  words  of  Josephus 
tre  clear  and  im|iortaiit  (B.  J.  iii.  3,  §  1):  Kal  ttji 
u\v  k&t(i>  KaXoufityrts  TaAiAaioj  oirb  Ti/3«pia5os 
**XPl  Za&ovAwv  T)i  iv  rails  napaKiots  T\ro\(fiaU 
y«ira»  to  fxi)Kos  ixTtivfTar  wAarvvfTat  Si  awb 

iv  r$  ntyiA'f!  irtSiu>  Kftpirnt  Kw^ffi  fj  SaAaid 
s-aVtiroi  p*xPl  BTjpcrrijSjjy.  "  The  village  of 
Xaloth  '  u  evidently  the  (  hesulloth  of  Josh.  six. 
12,  now  called  JLmI,  and  situated  at  the  base  of 
Mount  Talior,  on  the  northern  border  of  the  Great 
Plain  (Porter,  Handbook,  p.  359).  Put  a  com- 
oarisr.ii  of  Josephus,  Ant.  xx.  (5,  §  4,  with  B.  J.  iii. 
I,  §  4,  proves  that  I»wer  Galilee  extended  as  far 
tf  the  village  of  Ginea,  the  modern  Jenin,  on  the 
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,  extreme  southern  side  of  the  plain  The  ait*  d 
|  the  northern  border  town,  Bersabe,  u  not  known 
1  but  we  learn  incidentally  that  both  Axbela  an* 
1  Jotapata  were  in  Ixiwer  Gahlee  (Joseph.  ML  37 
i  B.  J.  ii.  20,  §  G);  and  as  the  former  was  situated 
j  near  the  northwest  angle  of  the  I-ake  of  Tihcriaa, 
]  and  the  latter  about  eight  miles  north  of  Nazareth 
(1'orter,  Handbook,  pp.  432,  377),  we  conclude  that 
(  I/>wer  (ialilee  included  the  whole  region  extending 
1  from  the  plain  of  Akka,  on  the  west,  to  the  shores 
of  the  lake  on  the  cast.  It  was  thus  one  of  the 
richest  and  most  beautiful  sections  of  Palestine. 
The  Plain  of  Ksdraelon  presents  an  unbroken  surface 
of  fertile  soil  —  soil  so  good  that  to  enjoy  it  the 
trilie  of  Issachar  condescended  to  a  semi-nomadic 
state,  and  "  liecame  a  servant  to  tribute"  (l>eut. 
xxxiii.  18;  Gen.  xlix.  14,  15).  With  the  exceptiou 
of  a  few  rocky  summits  round  Nazareth  the  hills 
are  all  wooded,  and  sink  down  in  graceful  slopes  to 
broad  winding  vales  of  the  richest  green.  The  out- 
lines are  varied,  the  colors  soft,  and  the  whole  laud- 
scape  is  characterized  by  that  picturesque  luxuriance 
which  one  sees  in  parts  of  Tuscany.  The  blessinga 
promised  by  Jacob  and  Moses  to  Xehulun  and  Asher 
seem  to  I*  here  inscribed  on  the  features  of  the 
country.  Zehulun,  nestling  amid  these  hills,  "  offers 
sacrifices  of  righteousness"  of  the  abundant  floclu 
nourished  by  their  rich  pastures;  he  rejoices  "ic 
his  goings  out "  along  the  fertile  plain  of  llsd  radon  ; 
"he  sucks  of  the  abundance  of  the  seas"  —  hit 
possessions  skirting  the  bay  of  Haifa  at  the  1«lM 
of  (. 'armel;  and  "  he  sucks  of  treasures  hid  in  the 
sand,"  probably  in  allusion  to  the  fjhtt,  which  was 
first  made  from  the  sands  of  the  river  lielus  (l>eut. 
xxxiii.  18,  l!t;  Plin.  v.  19;  Tac.  Illtt.  v.).  Asher, 
dwelling  amid  the  hills  on  the  northwest  of  Zebu- 
lun,  on  the  borders  of  Phoenicia,  "  dips  his  feet  in 
oil,"  the  produce  of  luxuriant  olive  groves,  such  as 
still  distinguish  this  region;  "his  bread,"  the  pro- 
duce of  the  plain  of  Phoenicia  and  the  fertile  upland 
valleys,  "  is  fat;  "  "he  yields  royal  dainties  "  —  oil 
and  wine  from  his  olives  nnd  vineyards,  and  milk 
and  butter  from  his  pastures  (Gen.  xlix.  20;  Deut. 
xxxiii.  24,  25).  The  chief  towns  of  Lower  Galilee 
were  Til>erias,  Taricha*,  at  the  southern  end  of  the 
Sea  of  Galilee,  and  Sepphoris  (Joseph.  Ii/.  9,  25, 
29,  37 ).  The  latter  played  an  important  part  in  the 
last  great  Jewish  war  (Joseph.  PiV.  45;  B.  J.  ii.  18, 
§11).  It  is  now  called  Sefurith,  and  is  situated 
about  three  miles  north  of  Nazareth  (Porter,  Hand- 
book, p.  378).  There  were  besides  two  strong  for- 
tresses, Jotapata,  now  called  Jtftit,  and  Mount 
Tabor  (Joseph.  B.  J.  iii.  7,  §  3  ff..  iv.  1,  §  C). 
The  towns  most  celebrated  in  N.  T.  history  are 
Nazareth,  Cana,  and  Tiberias  (Luke  i.  20;  John 
ii.  1,  vi.  1). 

Upjier  Galilee,  according  to  Josephus,  extended 
from  Kersabe  on  the  south,  to  the  village  of  Ikica, 
on  the  borders  of  the  territory  of  Tyre,  and  from 
Meloth  on  the  west,  to  Thella,  a  city  near  u» 
Jordan  ( H.  J.  iii.  3,  §  1 ).  None  of  these  place* 
are  now  known,  but  there  is  no  difficulty  in  ascer 
tabling  the  position  and  approximate  extent  of  tf- 
province.  It  embraced  the  whole  mountain-range 
lying  lief  ween  the  upper  Jordan  and  Phn-nicia.  IU 
southern  border  ran  along  the  foot  of  the  Safed 
range  from  the  northwest  angle  of  the  Sea  of 
(ialilee  to  the  plain  of  Akka.  To  this  region  th* 
name  "Galilee  of  the  Gentiles"  is  given  in  ths 
O.  and  N.  T.  (Is.  ix.  1;  Matt.  iv.  1ft).  So  Kus» 
bius  states  :  ^  fiiv  PoAiAo/a  i0viv  tlprrrai  A 
dploit  Twimv  Topatttipiini,  (v$a  SxAqjsi 
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ry  XifV  k4  w6\ui  xK^pou  Nttpeaktlp.  (Onom, 
••  ▼«  TaXikaia)  The  town  of  Capernaum,  on  the 
north  shore  of  the  lake,  was  in  upper  (Galilee  ( Onom. 
a.  Capharn>ium),  and  this  fact  is  important,  as 
■bowing  how  far  the  province  extended  southward, 
and  as  proving  that  it,  as  well  as  Lower  Galilee, 
touched  the  Like.  The  tnountain-range  of  Upper 
Galilee  is  a  southern  prolongation  of  I/ibanon,  from 
which  it  is  separated  by  tlie  deep  ravine  of  the 
[pontes  [I.kuano.v].  The  summit  of  the  range  is 
fable-land;  jiart « >f  which  is  beautifully  wooded  with 
dwarf  oak,  intermixed  with  tangled  shrubl>eries  of 
hawthorn  and  arbutus.  Tlie  whole  is  varied  bv 
fertile  upland  plains,  green  forest  glades,  and  wild 
picturesque  glen*  breaking  down  to  the  cast  and 
west.  The  imputation  are  still  numerous  and  in- 
dustrious, consisting  chielly  of  Metawileh,  a  sect  of 
Mohammedans.  «S  >f  'eii  is  the  principal  town,  and 
contains  alwut  4000  souls  one-third  of  whom  are 
Jews.  It  is  one  of  the  four  holy  Jewish  cities  of 
Palestine,  and  has  for  three  centuries  or  more  been 
celebrated  for  the  sacredness  of  its  tornh«,  and  the 
learning  of  its  IlabUns.  S  ifeii  seems  to  be  the 
centre  of  an  extensive  volcanic  district.  Shocks  of 
earthquake  are  felt  every  few  years.  One  occurred 
in  18J7,  which  kilkd  about  5000  persons  (I'orter, 
Hamlbuut,  p.  4M\  On  the  table-land  of  Upper 
Galilee  lie  Uic  ruins  of  Kedesh-Naphtali  (.lush.  xx. 
7),  and  Giscala  (now  tl-Jlth),  a  city  fortified  by 
Joaephua,  and  celebrated  as  the  hut  place  in  Galilee 
that  held  out  against  the  Romans  (B.  J.  U.  22,  § 
6,  iv.  1,  §  1,  2,  §  1-5). 

Galilee  was  the  scene  of  the  greater  part  of  our 
lord's  private  life  and  public  aeU.  His  early  years 
were  spent  at  Nazareth;  and  when  he  entered  on 
his  great  work  he  made  Capernaum  his  home" 
(Matt.  iv.  13,  ix.  1 ).  It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that 
the  first  three  Gos|>els  are  chiefly  taken  up  witli  our 
I»rd's  ministrations  in  this  province;  while  the 
Gospel  of  John  dwells  more  upon  those  in  Jud:ea. 
The  nature  of  our  lord's  parables  and  illustrations 
was  greatly  influenced  by  the  peculiar  features  and 
products  of  the  country.  The  vineranl,  the  fig- 
tree,  the  shepherd,  and  the  desert  in  the  parable  of 
the  Good  Samaritan,  were  all  appropriate  in  Judaea; 
while  the  corn-fields  {Mark  iv.  28),  the  fisheries 
(Matt.  xiii.  47  t,  the  merchants  (Matt.  xiii.  43),  and 
the  flowers  iMatt.  vi.  28),  are  no  less  appropriate  in 
Galilee.  The  Apostles  were  idl  either  Galileans  by 
birth  or  residence  (AeU  i.  11);  and  as  such  they 
were  despised,  as  their  Master  had  l*en,  by  the 
proud  Jews  (John  i.  40,  vii.  52;  Acts  ii.  7).  It 
appears  also  that  the  pronunciation  of  those  Jews 
who  resided  in  Galilee  had  become  peculiar,  prob- 
ably from  their  contact  with  their  Gentile  neighbors 
(Matt,  xxvi  7<"l;  M  irk  xiv.  70;  see  I.ightfoot,  Opp. 
ii.  77).  After  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  Galilee 
became  the  chief  seat  of  Jewish  schools  of  learning, 
and  the  residence  of  their  most  celebrated  Rabbins. 
The  National  Council  or  Sanhedrim  was  taken  for 
a  time  to  J.ibneh  in  Philistia,  but  was  soon  removed 
to  Scpphoris,  ami  afterwards  to  Tiberias  (I.ightfoot, 
Opp.  ii.  141).  The  Mishna  was  here  compiled  by 
Rabbi  Tudah  Hakkodcsh  (cir.  A.  I>.  109-220);  and 

a  •  The  best  arrangement  places  the  Saviour's  re- 
3jot»1  to  Capornaum  after  hU  return  from  .Jmhra  to 
(fellies  (John  ir.  1  ff  ).  It  must  have  beeu,  therefore, 
i  year  or  more  after  his  baptism,  the  proper  beginning 
if  his  public  mlnUtry.  (See  table  at  the  en<*  it  Uos- 
nui  H. 

•  •  Ru-tolf  Ilofmann,  In  his  Utbrr  den  Berg  GtU- 


a  few  years  afterwards  the  Gemara  waa  added 

<Uuxtorf,  Ttfttri  is,  p.  19).  Remains  of  splendid 
synagogues  still  exist  in  many  of  the  old  towns  au.1 
villages,  showing  that  from  the  second  to  the  seventh 
century  the  Jews  were  as  prosperous  as  they  were 
numerous  (I'orter,  llamlU>ok\  pp.  42",  440). 

J.  L  P. 

•  GALILEE.  MOUNTAIN  IN.  where  the 
Saviour  manifested  himself  to  some  of  his  disciples 
(Matt,  xxuii.  10,  and  probably  1  for.  xv.  0)  after 
his  resurrection.  It  is  impossible  to  know  what 
particular  mountain  is  here  referred  to.  Some  of 
the  conjectures  are  that  it  was  the  Mount  of  I  nns 
figuration  (whether  that  was  TaU>r  or  lleimou  on 
the  east  of  the  Jordan),  or  the  Mount  of  He.ititudea 
in  the  \icinity  of  the  Sea  of  GaLkt*.  The  singular 
opinion  that  it  was  the  northern  summit  of  Olivet 
is  utterly  indefensible.*  It  is  stated  explicitly  in 
Matt,  xwiii.  10  that  the  disciples  went  into  Gal- 
ilee (ds  TTjy  raAiAoioy)  to  the  mountain  which 
Christ  had  appointed  for  the  interview:  and  Galilee, 
according  to  the  invariable  usage  of  the  N.  T., 
denotes  the  province  of  that  name.  Undoubtedly 
the  Saviour  mentioned  the  place,  but  the  Hvangelist 
has  passed  that  over.  H. 

GAL'ILEE,  SEA  OF.  [Gknnesahkt.] 

GALL,  the  representative  in  the  A.  V.  of  the 
Hebrew  words  mire  rah,  or  mlrordh,  and  roth. 

1.  Ml  re  rah  or  mlrdnih  (<"H"}p  0r  imp : 
X"\^:  .A'»  nmaritutlu,  v!*n-r>t  men)  denotes  ety- 
mologically  "  that  which  is  bitter;"  see  Job  xiii. 
20,  "  thou  writest  bitter  things  against  me."  Hence 
the  term  is  applied  to  the  »  bile  "  or  "gall  "  from 
its  intense  bitterness  (Job  xvi.  13,  xx.  23);  it  ii 
also  used  of  the  "  (joison  "  ofserpcnU  (Job  xx.  14), 
which  the  ancienU  erroneously  lx-lieved  was  their 
gall :  see  Pliny,  //.  X.  xi  37,  "  No  one  should  be 
astonished  that  it  is  the  gall  which  constitutes  the 
jwison  of  serpenU." 

2.  7iJs/i  (tlWl  or  VS^I :  XoA^,  wutpla,  trypa- 
ns- XfU  amnritmh,  ctput),  gencndlv  translate*! 
"gall"  by  the  A.  V.,  is  in  lb>s.  x.  4,  rendered 
"hemlock;"  in  L>eut.  xxxii.  3),  and  Job  xx.  10, 
n«h  denotes  the  "poison"  or  "venom"  of  ser- 
penU.  Prom  Deut.  xxix.  18,  "  a  root  that  beareth 
n'uJi "  (margin  "a  poisonful  herb"),  and  Lam.  iii. 
lib  "  the  wormwood  and  the  nWi,"  compjired  with 
Hos.  x.  4,  "judgment  springeth  up  as  nWi,"  it  is 
evident  that  the  Hebrew  term  denotes  some  bitter, 
and  |ierhapa  poisonous  plant,  though  it  may  also 
be  used,  as  in  Ps.  lxix.  21,  in  tlie  general  sense  of 
'  something  very  bitter."  Celsius  (//itnA.  ii.  40- 
52)  thinks  "hemlock"  (Coitiuin  mneul itum)  is  in- 
tended, and  quotes  Jerome  on  Hmea  in  support  of 
his  opinion,  though  it  seems  that  this  commentator 
had  in  view  the  couch-grass  ( Triticum  rrptnt) 
rather  than  "hemlock."  Roseiimulier  (Mb.  lh>L 
p.  118)  is  inclined  to  think  that  the  l.<Aium  ttniu- 
Untum  [darnel]  lest  agrees  with  the  jtaasage  in 
Hosea,  where  the  nth  is  said  to  grow  "  in  the  fur- 
rows of  the  field." 

Other  writers  have  supposed,  and  with  some 

as  important  for  harmoniiin;*  the  JiTerent  account  of 
the  S-avtour's  appearances  after  the  resun-wtion.  There 
is  some  evidence  that  the  northern  point  of  Olivet  may 
have  been  known  as  Ualilee  in  n  later  a  (re,  becauas 
tba  Oali  leans  usually  crojwil  here  on  their  way  tc  Je- 
rusalem >m  Thllo's  Cod.  apoer.  N.  T.  p.  819  tt). 
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ttm dp  (from  I>eut.  xxxii.  32,  "their  grapes  are 
grapes  of  nWi"),  that  some  berry-bearing  plant 
must  be  intended.  Gcsenius  {'flits,  p.  12M)  un- 
derstands "poppies;"  Miehaelis  (Snppl.  Lrx.  lUli. 

2-220)  is  of  opinion  that  roth  may  be  either  the 
Lolium  tttnuUntnm,  or  the  Solatium  ("  night- 
shade").  Ocdmaun  {Verm.  .Sum.  pt.  iv.  c.  10) 
armies  in  favor  of  the  C'okri/nth.  The  most  prob- 
able conjecture,  for  proof  there  is  none,  is  that  of 
(tenonitis:  the  capsides  of  the  J'tt/xirtrncecB  may 
well  give  the  name  of  nVi  ("  head  ")  to  the  plant 
in  question,  just  as  we  speak  of  poppy  hau.lt.  The 
various  species  of  this  family  spring  up  quickly  in 
corn-fields,  and  the  juice  is  extremely  bitter.  A 
iteeped  solution  of  poppy  heads  may  be  "  the  water 
9f  gall  "  of  Jer.  viii.  14,  unless,  as  Geseuius  thinks, 

the  ^  may  be  the  poisonous  extract,  opium ; 

but  nothing  definite  can  be  learnt. 

The  passages  in  the  Gospels  which  relate  the 
circumstance  of  the  Honian  soldiers  offering  our 
lx>rd,  just  before  his  crucifixion,  "  vinegar  mingled  j 
with  gall"  according  to  St.  Matthew  (xxvii.  34), 
and  "wine  mingled  with  myrrh"  according  to 
St.  Mark's  account  (xv.  23),  require  some  consid- 
eration. The  first-named  Evangelist  uses  x°^i 
which  is  the  I. XX.  rendering  of  the  Hebrew  nth 
in  the  Psalm  (lxix.  21)  which  foretells  the  lord's 
sufferings.  St.  .Mark  explains  the  bitter  ingredient 
in  the  sour  vinous  drink  to  l>e  "  myrrh  "  (olvos 
ifffivpytantyti),  for  we  cannot  regard  the  transac- 
tions as  different.  "  Matthew,  in  his  usual  way,"  as 
Hengstenberg  (Comment,  on  Ps.  Lxix.  21)  remarks, 
"  designates  the  drink  theologically.  Always  keep- 
ing his  eye  on  the  prophecies  of  the  O.  T.,  he 
speaks  of  gall  and  vinegar  for  the  purpose  of  ren- 
dering the  fulfillment  of  the  Psalms  more  manifest- 
Mark  again  (xv.  23),  according  to  hit  way,  looks 
rather  at  the  outward  quality  of  the  drink."  Hen- 
gel  takes  quite  a  different  view;  he  thinks  lx>ih 
myrrh  and  gall  were  added  to  the  sour  wine: 
"  myrrha  eonditus  ex  more;  felle  adulteratus  ex 
petttlantia "  {O'nvm.  AW.  Tttl.  Mntt.  1.  c. ). 
Hengstenl>en:'s  view  is  far  preferable;  nor  is  "gall" 
(xoK'h)  to  l»e  understood  in  any  other  sense  than 
is  expressing  the  bitter  nature  of  the  draught.  As 
to  the  intent  of  the  proffered  drink,  it  is  generally 
supposed  that  it  was  for  the  purpose  of  deadening 
pain.  It  was  customary  to  give  criminals  just  be- 
fore their  execution  a  cup  of  wine  with  frankincense 
in  it,  to  which  reference  is  made,  it  is  believed,  by 
the  olvot  Karovv(«WT  of  Ps.  lx.  3 ;  see  also  I'rov. 
xxxi.  6.  'This  the  Talmud  states  was  given  in 
order  to  alleviate  the  pain.  See  Uuxtorf  (/.«■. 
Tulm.  p.  2131).  w  ho  thus  quotes  from  the  Talmud 
(Sanhed.  fol.  43,  1):  "Qui  exit  ut  occidatur  (ex 
sentcntia  judicis)  potant  eum  grano  thuria  in  poeulo 
rini  ut  distrahatur  mens  ejus."  Koscnmiillcr  {Bib. 
Hot.  p.  163)  is  of  opinion  that  the  myrrh  was  given 
to  our  I/>rd,  not  for  the  purpose  of  alleviating  his 
sufferings,  but  in  order  that  he  might  be  sustained 
uitil  the  punishment  was  completed.  He  quotes 
Sjiii  Apuleius  (Metamorph.  viii.),  who  relates  that 
a  certain  priest  "  disfigured  himself  with  a  multi- 
Hide  of  blows,  having  previously  strengthened  him- 
self by  taking  myrrh."  How  far  the  frankincense 
ja  the  cup,  as  mentioned  in  the  Talmud,  was  sup- 
posed to  possess  soporific  properties,  or  in  any  way 
to  indire  an  alleviation  of  pain,  it  is  difficult  to 
Ietcmiine.  The  same  must  be  said  of  the  oJvot 
fofiiprwutroi  of  St.  Mark ;  for  it  is  quite  certain 
Jbat  neither  of  these  two  drugs  in  question,  both  | 


GALLIM 

of  which  are  the  produce  of  the  same  natural  ordes 

of  plants  {Amyridacta),  is  ranked  among  the  hyp- 
nojioietics  by  modem  physicians.  It  is  true  that 
I'ioscorides  (L  77)  ascribes  a  soporific  property  to 
myrrh,  but  it  does  not  seem  to  have  been  so'  re- 
garded by  any  other  author.  Notwithstanding, 
therefore,  the  almost  concurrent  opinion  of  ancient 
and  modem  commentators,  that  the  "  wine  mingled 
with  myrrh  "  was  offered  to  our  I>ord  as  an  ano- 
dyne, we  cannot  readily  come  to  the  same  conclu- 
sion. Had  the  soldiers  intended  a  mitigation  of 
suffering,  they  would  doubtless  have  ottered  a 
draught  drugged  with  some  substance  having  nar- 
cotic properties.  The  drink  in  question  was  prob- 
ably a  mere  ordinary  beverage  of  the  Komans,  who 
were  in  the  habit  of  seasoning  their  various  wines, 
which,  as  they  contained  little  alcohol,  soon  turned 
sour,  with  various  spices,  drugs,  and  perfumes,  such 
as  myrrh,  cassia,  myrtle,  pepper,  Ac.,  Ac.  ( Diet,  of 
Or.  and  Rom.  Antuj.  art.  Mnum).  XV.  H. 
*  Rosenmi.ller's  supposition  is  not  founded  on  a 
j  knowledge  of  the  natural  history  of  Palestine.  No 
plant  is  more  common  in  the  fields  than  the  Papattr 
Syriacum,  which  is  a  plant  of  the  same  genus  as 
the  opium  plant,  Pnpavtr  tomviferum.  In  places 
the  J'n/ttiver  Si/riacum  is  seen  in  such  profusion 
that  the  ground  is  covered  with  its  red  blossoms. 

'Hie  bitterness  of  the  colocynth  is  proverbial  with 
the  Aral*,  who  speak  of  anything  bitter  as  being 

like  the  pOX*,  but  the  fact  that  this  does  not 

grow  in  the  furrows  causes  us  to  decide  in  favor  of 
the  former.  G.  E.  P. 

GALLERY,  an  architectural  term,  describing 
the  porticos  or  verandas,  which  are  not  uncommon 
in  eastern  houses.  It  is  doubtful,  however,  whether 
the  Hebrew  words  so  translated  have  any  reference 
to  such  an  object.    (1.)  In  Cant  i.  17,  the  word 

rdcJill  (t2srR)  means  "panelling,"  or  "fretted 
work,"  and  is  so  understood  in  the  LXX.  and  Vulg 
((fxlTywfia:  laqutarc).    The  sense  of  a  "  gallery  ' 
appears  to  be  derived  from  the  marginal  reading 

rahit  (t3*rTH,  A*Vrt),  which  contains  the  idea  of 
"running,"  and  so  of  an  ambulatory,  as  a  place 
of  exercise :  such  a  sense  is,  however,  too  remote  to 
be  accepted.  (2.)  In  Cant.  vii.  5,  r&hit  is  applied 
to  the  hair,  the  regularly  arranged,  Oowing  locks 
being  compared  by  the  poet  to  the  channels  of  run- 
ning water  seen  in  the  pasture-grounds  of  Palestine. 
[Hair.]    (3.)  In  Ez.  xli.  15,  xlii.  3,  the  word 

attik  (pVJltf)  seems  to  mean  a  pillar,  used  for  the 
support  of  a  floor.  The  LXX.  and  Vulg.  give  in 
the  latter  passage  wtpl<rrv\ov,  and  jtorticut,  but  a 
comparison  of  verses  5  and  6  shows  that  the  "  gal- 
leries" and  "pillars"  were  identical;  the  reason 
of  the  upper  chambers  being  shorter  is  ascril*d  to 
the  absence  of  supporting  pillars,  which  allowed  an 
extra  length  to  the  chambers  of  the  tower  story. 
The  space  thus  included  within  the  pillars  would 
assume  the  comer  of  an  open  gallery. 

TV.  L.  TL 

GALLEY.  [Snip.] 

GALXIM  (D*  .  *  =  h  enpt,  or  possibly  tpringt 

[in  Is.,]  TaWttfi'  [Vat.  ra\n/i;  FA.t  ToA*!^ 
(inllim),  a  place  which  is  twice  mentioned  in  the 
Bible:  (1.)  As  the  native  place  of  the  man  ta 
whom  Michal  David's  wife  was  given  —  "  PhaW 

|  the  son  of  laish,  who  was  from  Gallim  "  (C^?P 
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I  Sua.  nr.  44).  The  LXX.  [Ron.  Vat]  haa 
Fapyuf  [Alex.  ToAAfi],  and  Joaephus  r<0Act:  hut 
there  is  no  clew  in  either  to  the  situation  of  the 
place.  Io  2  Sam.  iii.  15,  lti,  where  Michal  returns 
to  David  at  Hebron,  her  husband  is  represented  as 
following  her  as  far  as  liahurim,  i.  e.  on  the  road 
between  the  Mount  €  f  Olives  and  Jericho  (comp.  2 
Sam.  xvi.  1 ).  ltut  even  this  docs  not  necessarily 
point  to  the  direction  of  Gallim,  because  1'halli 
may  have  been  at  the  time  with  Ishboaheth  at  Ma- 
hanaim,  tlie  road  from  which  would  naturally  lead 
past  llahurim.  (2.)  The  name  occurs  again  in  the 
catalogue  of  places  terrified  at  the  approach  of 
Sennacherib  (Is.  x.  30):  "Lift  up  thy  voice,  () 
daughter  (i.  e.  O  inhabitant)  of  Gallim!  attend, 
U  Isaiah!  poor  Anathoth !  "  The  other  towns  in 
ihis  passage  —  Aiath,  Michmaah,  Ramah,  Gibeah 
of  Saul  —  are  all,  like  Anathoth,  in  the  tribe  of 
lienjamin,  a  short  distance  north  of  Jerusalem.  It 
should  not  be  overlooked  that  in  both  these  pas- 
sages the  names  Irtish  and  Gallim  are  mentioned 
in  connection.  Possibly  the  lien-Laith  in  the 
former  implies  that  Phalti  was  a  native  of  Laish, 
that  being  dependent  on  Gallim. 

Among  the  names  of  towns  added  by  the  LXX. 
to  those  of  Judah  in  Josh.  xv.  5!>,  Galem  (roA«> 
[Alex.  ToAAifi] )  occurs  lietween  Karcm  and  The- 
ther.  In  I*,  xv.  8,  the  Vulgate  has  Gallim  for  I\g- 
laim.  among  the  towns  of  Moab. 

The  name  of  Gallim  has  not  been  met  with  in 
modern  times.  Schwann  (p.  131)  reports  a  Btit- 
pjuiiin  between  Ramleh  and  Joppa,  but  by  other 
explorers  the  name  is  given  as  Beit-Ihj'tn.  I'.use- 
bius,  from  hearsay  {Ktytrtu),  places  it  near  Ak- 
karon  (Ekron).  G. 

GALXIO  (raAAW:  Junius  Annseus  Gallio, 
Plin.  //.  N.  xxxi.  33),  the  Roman  proconsul  of 
Achaia  when  St.  I'aul  was  at  Corinth,  a.  d.  53, 
under  the  Knqicror  Claudius  [Acts  xviii.  12-17J. 
lie  was  brother  to  Lucius  Autism  Seneca,  the 
philosopher,  and  was  originally  named  Marcus  An- 
nteus  Novatus,  hut  got  the  above  name  from  his 
adoption  into  the  family  of  the  rhetorician  Lucius 
Junius  Gallio.  (See  Tac.  Ann.  xv.  73,  xvi.  17; 
Seneca,  Hat.  Quwsi.  iv.  pra-f. ;  Dion.  Cass.  lx.  35; 
Statius,  Sih\  ii.  7,  32.)  Gallio  appears  to  have 
resigned  the  government  of  Achaia  on  account  of 
the  climate  not  agreeing  with  his  health,  Seneca. 
k'p.  civ. :  "  Quum  in  Achaia  febrem  habere  ccepis- 
set,  protinus  navem  adscendit,  clam i tans  non  cor- 
poris esse  sed  loci  morbum."  Tlie  character  of  him 
which  his  brother  gives  is  in  accordance  with  that 
which  we  might  infer  from  tlie  narrative  in  the  Acts: 
**  Kemo  mortidium  uni  tarn  dulcis  est,  quam  hie 
omnibus."  "  Gallioncm  fratrem  meum,  quern  nemo 
non  parum  amat,  etiam  qui  amarc  plus  non  potest." 
\nd  Statius  (/.  c.)  says,  "  Hoc  plus  quam  Senecam 
dedissc  mundo,  aut  dulccm  genera-vse  Gallionem." 
He  is  said  to  have  l>een  put  to  death  by  Nero,  "as 
well  as  his  brother  Seneca,  but  not  at  the  same 
time"  (Winer);  hut  there  is  apparently  no  author- 
ity for  this.**  Tacitus  descrilies  him  (Ann.  xv.  73) 
as  "fratris  mortc  pavidum,  et  pro  sua  incolumitatc 
lupplicem;"  and  Jerome  in  the  CfmmicU.  of  I'.use- 
bius  says  that  he  committed  suicide  in  the  year  C5 
A.  n.  Of  Seneca's  works,  the  De  Ira  is  dedicated 
to  hua  (Kxtgitti  a  me,  Xovate,  <fcc. ),  and  the  Vila 
Seata  {  Vhtre,  Gallio  f rater,  omnti  beate  ro/an/). 

H.  A. 

*  It  is  worth  observing  as  a  njurk  of  Luke's  ac- 
nmej  that  be  mentions  Gallio  aj  proconsul  {ivOv 
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,  Acta  xviii.  12)  in  the  l  tign  of  Claudius 
(Suet.  Claud,  c.  25);  for  under  the  preceding  em 
perors,  Tiberius  and  Caligula,  Achaia  was  an  in> 
|*rial  province,  and  the  title  of  the  governor  would 
have  been  propnetor  (oimo-TpdrTryor,  *p«rj8«ir 
r^f  )•  See  Lardner's  Credibility,  pt.  i.  bk.  i.  ch. 
i.  [Pnocoxsuu]  Luke  does  not  mention  Gal- 
lio's  indifference  to  the  dispute  between  the  Jews 
and  tlie  Christiana  and  to  the  abuse  of  Sosthenes 
by  tlie  Greeks  (Acts  xviii.  17)  in  order  either  to  com- 
mend or  censure  him,  but  simply  as  showing  why 
the  attempt  of  the  Jews  against  I'aul  had  such  an 
unexpected  issue.  Luke's  o'vhlv  rovrup  ffitAty, 
which  furnishes  this  explanation,  accords  at  the 
same  time  with  Gallio's  character,  as  his  contem- 
poraries de»cril>e  it  (see  above);  for  this  incidental 
remark  about  his  carelessness  reveals  to  us  a  glimpse 
of  that  easy  temper  which  goes  so  far  to  make  a 
man  a  general  favorite.  H. 

GALLOWS.  [Punishment.] 

GAM'AEL  (rajuoAi^X:  [Vat.  Ta^jjAoj:  Aid. J 
Alex.  Tapa^A:  Amenta),  1  lisdr.  viii.  29.  [Dan- 
iel, 3.] 

GAMALIEL 

[God  the  avenger 
Flint] :  rafioAnjA:  Gamaliel),  son  of  Pedahzur. 

prince  or  captain  of  the  tribe  of  Manasseh 

at  the  census  at  Sinai  (Num.  i.  10;  ii.  20;  vii.  54, 
59),  and  at  starting  on  the  march  through  the  wd 
denies*  (x.  23). 

GAMA'LIEL  (TapaXrhk:  for  the  Hebrew 

equivalent  sec  the  preceding  article),  a  Pharisee  and 
celebrated  doctor  of  the  Law,  who  gave  prudent 
worldly  advice  in  the  Sanhedrim  respecting  the 
treatment  of  the  followers  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth 
(Acts  v.  34  ff.).  We  learn  from  Acts  xxii.  3,  that 
he  was  the  preceptor  of  St.  Paul.  He  is  generally 
identified  with  the  very  celebrated  Jewish  doctor 
Gamaliel,  who  is  known  by  the  title  of  "  the  glory 
of  the  Law,"  and  was  the  first  to  whom  the  title 
"  Rabban,"  "our  master,"  was  given.  The  lime 
agrees,  and  there  is  every  reason  to  suppose  the  as 
sumption  to  be  correct.  This  Gamaliel  was  son  ot 
liabbi  Simeon,  and  grandson  of  the  celebrated  Ilil- 
lel;  he  was  president  of  the  Sanhedrim  under  Ti- 
berius, Caligula,  and  Claudius,  and  is  reported  to 
have  died  eighteen  years  before  the  destruction  of 
Jerusalem.  W  iner  says  "after"  (nach)\  but  it  ia 
evidently  a  mistake,  for  he  was  succeeded  in  the 
presidency  by  his  son  Simeon,  who  perished  in  the 
siege  (see  Lightfoot,  CerUurvi  choroyrapliica  AfiU* 
(Into  prcemisw,  ch.  xv.).  If  the  identity  be  ai 
Mimed,  there  is  no  reason  —  and  we  should  arrive 
at  the  same  result  by  inference  from  his  conduct  in 
Acta  (/.  c.)  — for  supposing  him  at  all  inclined 
towards  Christianity.  The  Jewish  accounts  make 
him  die  a  Pharisee.  And  when  we  remember  that 
in  Acts  v.  he  was  opposing  the  then  prevalent  feat- 
ure of  Sadducftism  in  a  matter  where  the  Resur- 
rection was  called  in  question,  and  was  a  wise  and 
enlightened  man  opposing  furious  and  unreasoning 
zealots,  —  and  consider  also,  that  when  tlie  anti 
pharisaicd  element  in  Christianity  was  brought  out 
in  the  acts  and  sayings  of  Stephen,  his  pupil  Saul 
was  founa  khc  foremost  persecutor,  —  we  should  lie 
slow  to  suspect  him  of  forwarding  the  Apostles  HI 
JiJlwsert  <if  Je, 


a  •  Lewtn's  citations  (Fasti  Sneri,  p.  836  f.) 
tn»k  ftillio  was  ■  victim  of  Nero's  cruelty  as  wail  sa 
9vh«ca,  and  wit*  pot  to  death  after  bis  brotner.  ii. 
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Ecclesiastical  tradition  makes  him  become  a 
Christian,  and  be  baptized  by  St.  Peter  and  St. 
Paul  (Phot.  Co,/.  171,  p.  199),  together  with  hi* 
ion  (iamaliel,  and  with  Nicodemus;  and  tlie  Clem- 
entine Recognitions  (i.  65)  state  that  he  was  se- 
cretly a  Christian  at  this  time.  Various  notices 
and  anecdotes  concerning  him  will  be  found  in 
Convbeare  and  Howsou's  Lift  of  Si.  I'aul,  ed.  2, 
vol.  "i.  p.  09  ff.  II.  A. 

•  For  the  alleged  anachronism  in  Gamaliel's 
speech  before  the  "Jewish  Council,  see  TiiKUDAS. 
His  recommendation  of  a  lenient  |>olicy  toward 
the  followers  of  Jesus  when  the  jxipular  rage 
again*4  them  was  so  strong,  is  certainly  remark- 
*  aid  .  Neandcr  (Pjlunzuny,  i.  74  If.)  attributes  to 
him  something  more  than  the  discernment  which 
sees  the  folly  of  conferring  importance  on  what  is 
insignificant,  or  of  making  fanaticism  more  violent 
by  vain  resistance.  On  the  contrary,  the  manner 
in  which  the  Apostles  had  spoken  and  acted  may 
have  produced  a  fa\orable  impression  on  him,  and 
so  much  the  more  ltccausc  their  strict  observance 
of  the  I-iw  and  their  hostile  attitude  towards  Sad- 
ducecism  may  ha\e  awakened  in  him  an  interest  in 
their  behalf.  It  is  by  no  means  inqiossible  that 
the  thought  may  distinctly  have  occurred  to  him 
that  there  might  1*  something  divine  in  the  cause 
of  these  {lersecuted  Calileaus.  The  Talmud,  in  ac- 
cordance with  thU  view,  represents  Gamaliel  as  not 
only  a  great  teacher,  but  tolerant  and  charitable, 
far  beyond  the  mass  of  his  countrymen.  See  fur- 
ther i'ressel's  article  on  "(iamaliel"  in  Hcrzog's 
Ktnl-hucyk.  iv.  6515  f.,  and  especially  (iinsl  urg's 
art.  Cam-,ii,l  I.  in  Kitto's  CytL  oj  Mb.  Lit.,  3d 
ed.  II. 

GAMES.  Of  the  three  classes  into  which 
games  may  be  arranged,  juvenile,  manly,  and  pub- 
lic, the  two  first  alone  belong  to  the  Hebrew  life, 
the  latter,  as  noticed  in  the  Hiblc,  l*ing  either 
foreign  introductions  into  Palestine  or  the  customs 
of  other  countries.  With  regard  to  juvenile  games, 
the  notices  are  very  few.  It  must  not,  however,  lie 
inferred  from  this  that  the  Hebrew  children  were 
without  the  amusements  adapted  to  their  age.  The 
toys  and  sj»orts  of  childhood  claim  n  remote  an- 
tiquity; and  if  the  children  of  the  ancient  Egyp- 
tians had  their  dolls  of  ingenious  construction,  and 
played  at  ball  (Wilkinson,  Anc.  I'-ijiiftt.  abridgm. 
i.  197),  and  if  the  children  of  the  Romans  amused 
themselves  much  as  those  of  the  present  day  — 

"  j&liflcare  rams,  plostello  n<yungvn»  mures, 
Luucre  par  Uupar,  equitaro  iu  arunJine  lonRi." 

llor.  2  Sat.  ill.  247- 

we  mav  imagine  the  Hebrew  children  doing  the 
same,  as  they  played  in  the  streets  of  Jerusalem 
(Zech.  viii.  5).  The  only  recorded  sports,  how- 
ever, are  keeping  time  birds  (Job  xli.  5;  cf.  Catull. 
li.  1,  "  I'asser,  dclicia*  me;v  pucll.e")  and  imitating 
the  proceedings  of  marriages  or  fumrals  (Matt.  xi. 
1G). 

With  regard  to  manly  games,  they  were  not 
much  followed  up  by  the  Hebrews;  the  natural 
earnestness  of  their  character  and  the  influence  of 
the  climate  alike  indis|>osed  them  to  active  exertion. 
The  chief  amusement  of  the  men  appears  to  have 
consisted  iu  conversation  and  joking  (Jcr.  xv.  17; 
Proy.  xrri.  19).  A  military  exercise  seems  to  be 
noticed  in  2  Sam.  ii.  14,  but  the  term  under  which 

It  is  described  (prtE7)  is  of  too  general  an  appli- 
jation  to  enable  us  to  form  an  idea  as  to  its  char- 
Kt« :  if  intended  as  a  sport  it  must  have  resem- 


bled the  Djerid,  with  the  exception  of  the  combat- 
ants not  being  mounted;  hut  it  is  more  consonant 
to  the  sense  of  the  passage  to  reject  the  notion  of 
sport  and  give  siclmk  the  sense  of  fencing  or  fffhU 
imj  (Thenius,  Comm.  in  loc.).  In  Jerome's  day 
the  usual  sport  consisted  in  lifting  weights  as  a 
trial  of  strength,  as  also  practiced  in  Egypt  (Wil- 
kinson, i.  21)7).  l'ice  are  mentioned  by  the  Tab 
mudists  (Mishna,  SanJtfd.  3,  3;  S/i>iU>.  2-3,  2i. 
probably  introduced  from  l'^gypt  (Wilkinson,  ii. 
424);  and,  if  we  assume  that  the  Hebrews  im- 
itated, as  not  improlably  they  did,  other  aniuse- 
ments  of  their  neighbors,  we  might  add  such  games 
as  odd  and  even,  mora  (the  unenre  (t'njitit  of  the 
Romans),  draughts,  hoo|»s,  catching  balls,  Ac 
(Wilkinson,  i.  188).  If  it  1*  objected  that  eucb 
trifling  amusements  were  inconsistent  with  the 
gravity  of  the  Hebrews,  it  may  be  remarked  that 
the  amusements  of  the  Arabians  at  the  prcKCn*. 
day  are  equally  trilling,  such  as  blindman's  buff 
hiding  the  ring,  Ac  (Wellsted,  Arah'm,  i.  100). 

Public  games  were  altogether  foreign  to  the  spirit 
of  Hebrew  institutions:  the  great  religious  festivals 
supplied  tlie  pleasurable  excitement  and  the  feeling* 
of  national  union  which  rendered  the  games  of 
(•recce  so  popular,  and  at  the  same  time  inspired 
the  persuasion  that  such  gatherings  should  be  ex- 
clusively connected  with  religious  duties.  Accord- 
ingly the  erection  of  a  injimuisium  by  Jason,  in 
which  the  discus  was  chiefly  practiced,  was  looked 
upon  as  a  heathenish  proceeding  (I  Mace.  i.  14, 
2  Mace.  iv.  12-14;;  and  the  sulwequent  erection  by 
Herod  of  a  theatre  and  amphitheatre  at  Jerusalem 
(Joseph.  Ant.  xv.  8,  §  1 ),  as  well  as  at  Ca-sarea 
(Ant.  xv.  9,  §  6;  Ii.  J.  i.  21.  §  8)  and  at  Ikrytua 
(Ant.  xix.  7.  §  5),  in  each  of  which  a  quinquennial 
festival  in  honor  of  Ca-sar  was  celebrated  with  the 
usual  contests  iu  gymnastics,  chariot -races,  music, 
and  with  wild  leasts,  was  viewed  with  the  deejiest 
aversion  by  the  general  body  of  the  Jews  (Ant.  xv. 
8,  §  1). 

The  entire  aWnce  of  verl>al  or  historical  refer- 
ence to  this  subject  in  the  (iospels  shows  how  Utile 
it  entered  into  the  life  of  the  Jews:  some  of  tlie 
foreign  Jews,  indeed,  imbibed  a  taste  for  theatrical 
representations;  Josephus  (17).  3)  sjieaks  of  or.e 
Aliturus,  an  actor  of  farces  (p.ino\6yo s ),  who  was  in 
high  favor  with  Nero.  Among  the  Creeks  the  rage 
for  theatrical  exhibitions  was  such  that  every  city 
of  any  size  possessed  its  theatre  and  stadium.  At 
Ephesus  an  annual  contest  (aywv  xal  yufiviKos, 
Kad  fiovffiK6s,  Thucyd.  iii.  104)  was  held  in  honor 
of  Diana,  which  was  superintended  by  officers  named 
'Aatdpxcu  (Acts  xix.  31;  A.  V.  "chief  of  Asia"). 
[Asiarcii.e.]  It  is  probable  that  St.  I'aul  was 
present  when  these  games  were  proceeding,  as  they 
were  celebrated  in  the  month  of  Mav  (comp.  Acta 
xx.  1G;  Conybeare  and  Howsons  St.' Taut,  ii.  81). 
A  direct  reference  to  the  exhibitions  that  took  place 
on  such  occasions  is  made  in  the  term  tfrnpiOfuLx7)00 
(1  Cor.  xv.  32).  The  Brjpiondxoi  were  sometimes 
professional  performers,  but  more  usually  criminal* 
(Joseph.  Ant.  xv.  8,  §  1 )  who  were  exposed  to  lions 
and  other  wild  beasts  without  anv  means  of  defrn** 
(Cic.  Pro  Stxl.  04;  TertuU.  a'jjoI.  9).  Political 
offenders  were  so  treated,  and  Josephus  ( Ii.  J.  vii. 
3,  §  1)  records  that  no  less  than  25(H)  Jews  wer« 
destroyed  in  the  theatre  at  Ciesarea  by  this  and 
similar  methods.  The  expression  as  used  by  St 
Paul  is  usually  taken  as  metaphorical,  both  on 
account  of  the  qualifying  words  irar'  &v€porror,  tht 
absence  of  all  reference  to  the  occurrence  fa  lb 
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Acts,  and  the  righto  of  citizenship  which  St.  Paul 
enjoyed :  none  of  these  argument*  can  be  held  to 
be  absolutely  conclusive,  while  on  the  other  hand 
the  term  6t)piouxix"r  li  applied  in  its  literal  sense 
in  the  Apostolical  Kpistlcs  (Ign.  "d  Kph.  1,  ad 
TralL  10;  Mart.  7  Wye.  :\;  cf.  Euscb.  //.  K.  iv. 
15),  and,  where  metaphorically  u«cd  (Ign.  ad  Rom. 
5),  an  explanation  is  added  which  implies  that  it 
would  otherwise  have  been  taken  literally.  Certainly 
St.  Paul  was  exposed  to  some  extraordinary  suffer- 
ing at  Ephcsus,  which  he  describes  in  language 
borrowed  from,  if  not  descriptive  of,  a  real  case  of 
6ripiofiax'ia^  *°r  ne  sl,ftl'is  °f  himself  as  a  criminal 
condemned  to  death  {itriOayartous,  1  Cor.  iv.  9; 
&r6xpiua  rov  davdrou  iax^Ka^fy,  2  Cor.  i.  9), 
exhibited  previously  to  the  execution  of  the  sentence 
(arc'8ci{fir,  1  Cor.  I  c),  reserved  to  the  conclusion 
cf  the  games  Ucxdrovs)  as  was  usual  with  the 
thtnomachi  (nueistinwg  tlegit,  ccliU  btstiarwt, 
Tertall.  de  PmJic.  14 ),  and  thus  made  a  spectacle 
(eicrtfiov  iy*y4\di\u*y).    Lightfoot  (Hxacil.  on 

1  Cor  xv.  62)  |>oints  to  the  friendliness  of  the 
Asiarchi  at  a  subsequent  jicriod  (Acts  xix.  31)  as 
probably  resulting  from  some  wonderful  preserva- 
tion which  they  had  witnessed.  Nero  selected  this 
mode  of  executing  the  Christians  at  Home,  with 
the  barbarous  aggravation  that  the  victims  were 
dressed  up  in  the  skins  of  beasts  (Tac.  Ann.  xv. 
44).  St-  Paul  may  possibly  allude  to  his  escape 
from  such  torture  in  2  Tim.  iv.  17.  [Did.  of 
Ant.  art.  Bcttiarii.] 

St.  Paul's  epistles  abound  with  allusions  to  the 
Creek  contests,  borrowed  probably  from  the  Isth- 
mian games,  at  which  he  may  well  have  l**n 
present  during  his  first  visit  to  Corinth  (Conytteare 
and  Mowson,  ii.  2iM>).  These  contests  (<J  aydty — 
a  word  of  general  ini|>ort,  applied  by  .St.  Paul,  not 
to  the  fi'jUt,  as  the  A.  V.  has  it,  but  to  the  race, 

2  Tim.  iv.  7;  1  Tim.  vi.  12)  were  divided  into  two 
classes,  the  jmiictntiuiii.  consisting  of  boxing  and 
wrestling,  and  the  />rnl  itlit»n,  consisting  of  leaping, 
running,  quoiting.  hurling  the  spear,  and  wrestling. 
The  competitors  (<J  aywvi(6utyo\,  1  Cor.  ix.  25; 
4dur  i6\fj  tit,  2  Tim.  ii.  5)  required  a  long  and 
severe  course  of  previous  training  (cf.  awfiariKi) 
yvuyatrla,  1  Tim.  iv.  8),  during  which  a  partic- 
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diet  was  enforced  (wrfyra  fyKparcvrrai, 
SovKayuryw,  1  Cor.  ix.  25,  27).  In  the  Olympic 
contests  these  preparatory  exercises  (irpoyu^yda- 
fiara)  extended  over  a  period  of  ten  months,  during 
the  last  of  which  they  were  conducted  under  the 
supervision  of  appointed  officers.  The  contests  took 
place  in  the  presence  of  a  vast  multitude  of  specta- 
tors (wtptxtlutvov  vtQos  uaprvptoy,  licit,  xii.  1 ), 
the  competitors  Iteing  the  spectacle  {Qiarpov  = 
$4afUL,  I  Cor.  iv.  9;  6ta(6fuvoi,  Web.  x.  3-J).  The 
games  were  opened  by  the  proclamation  of  a  herald 
(xypv^ai,  1  Cor.  ix.  27),  whose  office  it  was  to 
proclaim  the  name  and  country  of  each  candidate, 
and  especially  to  announce  the  name  of  the  victor 
before  the  assembled  multitude.  Certain  conditions 
and  ruki  were  laid  down  fur  the  different  contests, 
ai,  that  no  bribe  be  offered  to  a  competitor;  that 
in  boxing  the  combatants  should  not  lay  hold  of 
one  another,  <tc. ;  any  infringement  of  these  rules 
(iky  /ih  yjuluvs  aQK^ari,  2  Tim.  ii.  5)  involved  a 
'oss  of  the  prize,  the  competitor  being  pronounced 
disqualified  (aSoVi^triv,  1  Cor.  ix.  27  ;  iwl'njmu 
brabeo,  llengel. ).  The  judge  was  selected  for  his 
spotless  integrity  (6  Sixmos  jtoit^t,  2  Tim.  iv.  8): 
hit  office  was  to  deciJe  any  disputes  (BpaB*virvt 
Cot  ill.  15;  A.  V.  "rule")  and  to  give  the  prize 
^  55 
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(to  BpaBuoy,  1  Cor.  ix.  24;  Phit  ill.  14),  i 
siating  of  a  crown  (ort'faw,  2  Tim.  ii  6,  It.  8) 


of  leaves  of  wild  olive  at  the  Olympic  games,  and 
of  pine  or,  at  one  period,  ivy  at  the  Isthmian  games. 
These  crowns,  though  perishable  ($>0aprdV,  1  Cor 
ix.  25;  cf.  1  Pet  v.  4),  were  always  regarded  as  a 
source  of  unfailing  exultation  (Phil.  iv.  1;  1  Thes*. 
ii.  19):  |«lm  branches  were  also  placed  in  the  hands 
of  the  victors  (Hcv.  vii.  9).  St  Paul  alludes  to 
two  oidy  out  of  the  five  contests,  boxing  and  run- 
ning, most  frequently  to  the  latter.  In  boxing 
(irvyur\\  cf.  wvktcuw,  1  Cor.  ix.  2tJ),  the  hands 
and  arms  were  bound  with  the  ccttus,  a  band  of 
leather  studded  with  nails,  which  very  much  in 


Boxing 

creased  the  severity  of  the  blow,  and  rendered  a 
bruise  inevitable  (famrtdfa,  1  Cor.  /.  c. ;  !nr<&rta— 
t&  uxo  tout  2»  war  twv  wAiryif  fx»"?t  P°UU*> 
Onum.  ii.  4,  52).  The  skill  of  the  cornltatant  was 
shown  in  avoiding  the  blows  of  his  adversary  so 
that  they  were  expended  on  the  air  (oi>x  it  itpa 
Stpwy,  1  Cor.  /.  c).  The  foot-race  (8p4u4tt  2 
Tim.  iv.  7,  a  word  peculiar  to  St  Paul;  cf.  Acts 
xiii.  25,  xx.  24)  was  run  in  the  stadium  (<V  araSl^i 


A.  V.  "raee;"  1  Cor.  ix.  24),  an  oblong 
open  at  one  "d  and  rounded  in  a 
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farm  at  the  other,  along  the  sides  of  which  were 
Um  raised  tiers  of  seats  on  which  the  spectators  sat. 
The  race  was  either  from  one  end  of  the  thulium  to 
4m  other,  or,  in  the  MavKos,  back  again  to  the 
■farting-post.  There  may  be  a  latent  reference 
lo  the  &lav\o%  in  the  expression  ipxvybr  koH 
rcAfiwWjy  (Heb.  xii.  2),  Jesus  being,  as  it  were, 
the  starting-point  and  the  pool,  the  locus  a  quo  and 
the  locus  ad  iptem  of  the  Christian's  course.  The 
judge  was  stationed  by  the  goal  (axowoV;  A.  V. 
"mark";  Phil.  iii.  14),  which  was  clearly  visible 
from  one  end  of  the  sUulium  to  the  other,  so  that 
the  runner  could  make  straight  for  it  (owe  i>s 


aX^Kus,  1  Cor.  ix.  20).    St.  Paul  brings 


<lly 


before  our  minds  the  earnestness  of  the  competitor, 
having  cast  off  every  encumbrance  (Hynoy  ancr 
difxtvoi  wdVra),  especially  any  closely-fitting  robe 
{tuw(plffTaTOV,  Heb.  xii.  1;  cf.  Conybeare  and 
Howson,  ii.  543),  holding  on  his  coarse  uninter- 
ruptedly (8«c6»c«,  Phil.  iii.  12),  his  eye  fixed  on  the 
distant  goal  (uipopwmts,  &it<'0A«t<,  Heb.  xii.  2, 
it  26;  iw6  notat  lonye,  Bengel),  unmindful  of  the 
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j  space  already  past  (TA  ■}»  Mtrtt  iriKayjavSfitvtt, 
Phil.  I.  c),  and  stretching  forward  with  bent  body 
(to?*  8i  fnwpotrttfy  iwfKTtiv6iitvos\  his  peraevflr* 
ance  (3!*  uwonoyvs,  Heb.  xii.  1),  hi*  joy  at  tht 
completion  of  the  course  (furit  x°P**i  Acta  zz 
24),  his  exultation  as  he  not  only  receives  (fKa&ow. 
Phil.  iii.  12)  but  actually  grasps  (icaTa\d&*,  not 
"apprehend,"  as  A.  V.  Phil.;  int\a$ov,  1  Tim. 
vi.  12,  l'J)  tht  crown  which  had  been  sK  a^ort 
(ainbruTaj,  2  rim.  iv.  8)  for  the  victor. 

W.  I-  B. 

•  Dr.  Howson  devotes  the  last  of  his  four  essays, 
on  the  "Metaphors  of  St.  Paul"  (Sunday  Magn- 
zine,  1866-7)  to  the  illustration  of  Paul's  image*) 
derived  from  the  Creek  games  (July,  pp.  633-689) 
He  reminds  us  that  the  athletic  games  of  tl* 
Creeks,  such  as  "  wrestling,  boxing,  and  especially 
foot-races,  with  all  the  preliminary  trail  Jug,  with 
the  assembled  and  applauding  multitudes  while  the 
contest  was  going  on,  with  the  formality  of  the 
heralds  and  the  strict  observance  of  the  rule*,  with 
the  umpires  and  prizes  and 


Foot-race,  adapted  from  a  view  of  the  Orcus  Flora  at 


(Montftoecn.) 


■t  the  close,  with  the  poems  which  perpetuated 
great  victories  like  heir  looms,"  must  have  been 
very  familiar  to  Paul  *  thoughts.  Though  a  Jew. 
he  was  l»ora  in  a  foreign  city,  and  not  only  lalored 
for  the  most  jwrt  in  places  where  the  Creek  popu- 
lation was  predominant,  but  wrote  his  letters  to 
Creek  Christians  or  those  who  spoke  the  Creek 
language.  In  some  of  these  cities,  as  K.phesus, 
I'hilippi,  Athens,  Corinth,  and  Home,  remains  of 
the  (jymiutsium,  for  training  the  body,  and  of  the 
Stadium,  or  the  ground  for  running,  are  still  to  be 
seen. 

'Hie  foot-race  supplied  many  of  the  figures  w  hich 
occur  in  his  speeches  and  epistles.  Unfortunately, 
our  ambiguous  "course"  (A.  V.)  conceals  6ome 
of  these  from  the  reader.  When  in  his  sermon  at 
Antioch  in  Pisidia  (Acts  xiii.  25)  the  A  jostle  speaks 
nf  John  the  Baptist  as  "  fulfilling  his  course,"  he 
means  that  the  forerunner  was  hastening  to  the 
end  of  his  appointed  "race"  (Sp6uo$),  and  that 
this  race  though  brief  was  energetic  while  it  Listed. 
S.  also  in  Acts  xx.  24,  the  substitution  of  "race" 
f'W  "course"  brings  out  a  similar  allusion  in  that 
7B««age  to  the  struggles  of  the  runner  for  the  crown 
of  victory.  "  1  count  not  my  life  dear  unto  me," 
he  says,  "that  I  may  finish  my  race  with  joy." 
The  comparison  in  Heb.  xii.  2  gives  special  prom- 
inence to  the  immense  concourse  which  the  Creek 
-pectaclc  called  together,  as  well  as  the  necessity 
if  being  free  from  every  hindrance  and  of  straining 
to  the  utmost  every  nerve,  in  onler  to  obtain  the 
bflfvciily  runner's  prize.    (See  also  1  Cor.  ix.  24 ; 


Gal.  ii.  2,  v.  7;  Phil.  ii.  16.)   There  waa  as  officer 

among  those  employed  in  the  supervision  of  the 
games  "  whose  business  it  was  with  his  voice  or 
with  a  trumpet  to  summon  the  competitors  lo  the 
exciting  struggle."  Paul  seems  to  refer  to  this 
practice,  when,  in  speaking  of  the  possibility  that 
some  who  have  instructed  and  warned  others  may 
lose  their  own  souls,  he  says  (1  Ccr.  it.  27):  "I 
keep  under  my  body  and  bring  it  into  subjection; 
lest  that  by  anv  means,  after  having  l«en  a  herald 
("preached"  "in  the  A.  V.)  to  others  (&AAo« 
mipvlas),  I  myself  should  be  a  cast-away."  Th* 
metaphor  in  this  passage  (taken  from  the  boxer, 
not  the  runner)  states  strongly  another  significant 
thought:  "So"  (i.  e.  imitating  the  earnestness  of 
those  who  strive  for  "  a  corruptible  (fading)  crown  ") 
"  fight  I,  not  as  one  beating  the  air."  What  ia 
meant  is  that  if  we  have  really  entered  or  tht 
Christian  warfare,  having  now  to  do  with  dcfHw^s 
formidable  antagonists,  we  are  not  to  trifle,  bat  ta 
be  in  earnest,  like  the  pugilist  "  with  whom  is  na 
mere  striking  for  sinking's  sake,  no  mere  pretense 
no  dealing  of  blows  in  the  air."  The  apostle  refers 
not  to  outwaid  efforts  for  the  advui .cement  of 
Christ's  kingdom,  but  (note  the  context)  its  triumpl 
in  each  one's  bosom  over  bis  own  peculiar  sins  am. 
temptations.  The  I  odily  exercise  "  of  which  Paul 
speaks  with  so  much  disparagement  (I  Tim.  iv.  8) 
was  not  a  sjiecics  of  n-liuioiis  asceticism,  against 
which  he  would  warn  the  sclf-ri>_'hle<'us  but  Um 
severe  training  of  the  IkkIv,  lo  which  the  athletes 
submitted  for  the  sake  of  the  rewards  so  w  »rt bleu 
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ind  contemptible,  though  coveted  so  much,  in  com- 
parison with  those  of  the  work*  •'  of  godliness,"  in 
which  we  should  ''exercise  (or  train)  ourselves"  — 
i  sen  ice  "  having  promise  of  the  life  that  now  is, 
and  of  that  which  is  to  come." 

Possibly  Paul  when  at  Phibppi  may  have  seen  the 
rock  seats  in  the  hill-side  there,  full  of  eager  specta- 
tors of  combats  such  as  he  refers  to  in  his  letter  to 
the  Philippians:  "  Not  as  though  I  had  already  at- 
tained, either  were  already  perfect:  but  I  follow  after. 

.  This  one  thing  [  do,  forgetting  those  things 
which  are  behind,  and  reaching  forth  unto  those 
things  which  are  l*.-fore.  I  press  toward  the  mark  for 
the  prize  of  the  high  calling  of  God  in  Christ  Jesus  " 
(Phil.  iii.  12-14).    I  he  athlete  in  the  scene  which 
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this  figure  so  vividly  depict*,  forgetting  the  spaces 
of  the  race-course  already  past,  and  thinking  only 
of  those  which  lie  between  him  and  the  goal,  runs, 
M  it  were,  with  outstretched  neck  (iirtKTftv6fitvoi ), 
in  his  eagerness  to  outstrip  every  coiu|»etitor  and 
arrive  first  at  the  pillar  where  ttie  crown  of  the 
victor  awaits  him.  1  or  the  Christian  "  there  is  no 
looking  back,  no  thought  of  giving  up  the  struggle. 
The  whole  energy  of  mind  and  Ixxly  is  bent  upon 
success,  and  till  success  is  achieved,  nothing  is  done.'' 
Once  more,  it  is  not  to  a  fight  or  campaign,  as  the 
A.  V.  might  suggest,  but  to  a  strife  in  the  foot- 
race, that  Paul  alludes  in  that  outburst  of  exultant 
joy,  on  the  eve  of  his  martyrdom:  "  I  have  fought 
the  good  fight.  I  have  finished  my  course  (met); 
I  have  kept  the  faith;  henceforth  there  is  laid  up 
for  me  a  crown  of  righteousness,  which  the  I/>rd, 
the  righteous  .Judge,  shall  give  me  at  that  day  " 
(2  Tim.  iv.  7,  8).  »  The  race  is  nearly  run,  the 
struggle  la  all  but  over;  he  is  weary,  as  it  were,  and 
pants  with  the  effort,  but  he  is  successful,  the 
crown  is  in  sight,  and  the  Judge,  the  righteous 
Judge,  who  cannot  make  a  mistake,  is  their,  ready- 
to  place  that  bright  wreath  upon  his  brow." 

The  entire  paper  of  which  use  has  been  so  freely 
made  in  this  account  of  Paul's  agonittic  figures, 
contains  many  good  hints,  Iwth  for  the  preacher 
tnd  the  general  student  of  the  Apostle's  *|>e<vhes 
md  letters.  The  subject  illustrates  the  dej*ndenec 
3f  practical  exegesis  ou  a  knowledge  of  arclueology. 
It  reveals  also  a  harmony  of  language  in  what  is 
ascribed  to  Paul  as  a  writer  and  a  speaker,  which 
m  not  without  its  value  as  "  one  of  the  small  col- 
•tend  proofs  of  the  genuine  and  honest  character 
both  of  the  Acts  and  the  epistles."  II. 

GAM'M  ADIMS  (2^22).  This  word  oc- 
curs only  in  Kz.  xxvii.  11,  where  it  is  said  of  Tyre 
*  the  (iammadiins  were  in  thy  towers."  A  variety 
cf  explanations  of  the  term  hare  been  offered.  (1.) 
( me  class  turns  upon  a  supposed  connection  with 

"T22,  a  cubit,  as  though  =  cubit-high  men,  whence 
Uie  Vulg.  has  Pi/ffinm.  Michaclis  thinks  that  the 
ap/nrttit  height  alone  is  referred  to,  with  the  in- 
tension of  convening  an  idea  of  the  great  height  of 
the  towers.  Spencer  ('/«•  Leg.  Ihh.  Hit.  ii.  cap. 
21)  cxpliin*  it  of  small  images  of  the  tutelar  gods, 
like  the  I -ares  of  the  Unmans.  (2.)  A  second  class 
treats  it  as  a  geographical  or  local  term;  Grotius 
Voids  Gninntl  to  1*  a  Hebraized  form  of  the  name 
Ancon,  a  Phcrnician  town;  the  Chaldee  paraphrase 

tat  Cappatlocian*,  as  though  reading  E*^C3 : 
Fuller  (MitcelL  vi.  3)  identifies  them  as  the  inha'b- 
KUrf*  of  GamaU  (Pliu.  v.  14);  ano.  again  the  won! 

ma  been  broken  up  into  C*T2  C2  =  nZ*o  the 


Medtt.  (3.)  A  third  class  gives  a  more  genera 
sense  to  the  word;  Gesenius  (Utt.  p.  2U2)  con- 
nects it  with  "1^*,  a  bough,  whe;<e  the  sense  of 
brave  warriors,  hastes  arborum  inttar  ctedmtes. 
Hitzig  (Comm.  in  loc.)  suggests  deserters  (  Uebtr- 
lau/er)  and  draws  attention  to  the  preposition  in 
as  favoring  this  sense:  he  inclines,  however,  to  the 
opinion  that  the  prophet  had  in  view  Cant.  iv.  4, 

and  that  tl«  word  C*"l'l22  in  that  passage  has 

been  successively  corrupted  into  C^QtT,  as  read 

by  the  LXX.  which  give*  <piKaxti,  and  3*1^2, 
as  in  the  present  text.    After  all,  the  rendering  b 


Castle  of  a  maritime  people,  with  the  shields  banging 
upon  the  walls.  (From  a  bas-relief  at  Kouyuidik. 
LajanJ.) 

the  LXX.  furnishes  the  simplest  explanation:  the 
Lutheran  translation  has  followed  this,  giving 
W'aehter.  The  following  words  of  the  verse,  "  thej 
hanged  their  shields  upon  thy  walls  round  about," 
are  illustrated  by  one  of  the  bas-reliefs  found  at 
Kouniujik  (see  preceding  cut).  W.  L.  11. 

•  The  ltcst  sense  is  that  of"  warriors,"  under  (3) 
aliove.  Thus  I)e  Wtstr's  U<ln-rtttzung  (IS.'iS)  ren- 
ders the  word  by  "  Taefere,"  and  that  of  the  So- 
cute  biUi'fue  Protestant*  <k  Paris  (IXi'.tJ!,  by  "dee 
braves."  H< i  diger  siipix>rts  this  signification  from 
the  Syriac  use  of  ,  vt^an.l  its  derivatives,  in  his 
AMU.  ml  Ot$en.  Tins.,  p.  79  f.  II. 

GA'Ml  L  (Visa  [weaned,  ties.;  hence  one 
mature,  strong,  FiirstJ :  &  rau.ovK:  Alex.  rauovr)K 
Gamul),  a  priest;  the  leader  of  the  22d  course  in 
the  service  of  the  sanctuary  (I  Chr.  xxiv.  17). 

GAR  (Vis;  [Aid.  rd>]:  Sa$u$).  "Sens  of 
Gar"  are  named  among  the  "sons  of  the  servants 
of  Solomon  "  in  1  Esdr.  v.  34.  There  are  not  in 
the  lists  of  Kzra  and  Nehcmiah  any  names  corre- 
sponding to  the  two  preceding  and  the  six  succeed- 
ing this  name.  It  does  not  appear  whence  tha 
form  of  the  name  in  the  A.  V.  is  derived,  [it  was 
derived  from  the  Aldine  edition;  sec  above.] 

GARDEN  (]2,  H32.  H?2  :  K^0S)-  Gar 
dens  in  the  Kast,  as  the  Hebrew  wonl  indicates, 
are  inclosurcs,  on  the  outskirts  of  towns,  planted 
with  various  trees  and  shrubs.  Prom  the  allusions 
in  the  Bible  we  burn  that  they  were  surrounded  by 
hedges  of  thorn  (Is.  v.  5),  or  walls  of  stone  (Pro*, 
xxiv.  31).  l  or  further  protection  lodges  (Is.  i.  8; 
Ijun.  ii.  6)  or  watch-towers  (Mark  xii.  1 )  were  buUl 

in  them,  in  which  sat  the  keeper  f"^**2,  Job  xxvii. 
19)  to  drive  away  the  wild  beasts  ami  robbers,  as 
is  the  case  to  this  day.  Luard  (AVw.  <f  Bab 
p.  365)  gives  the  following  description  of  a  seen* 
which  be  witnessed  :  "  The  broad  siher  river 
wound  through  the  plain,  the  great  ruin  cast  its 
dark  shadows  in  the  moonlight,  the  lights  of  'the 
lodges  in  the  gardens  of  cucumbers'  flickered  al 
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oar  feet,  and  the  deep  silence  was  only  broken  by 
the  sharp  re|x)rt  of  a  rifle  firal  by  the  watchful 
guards  to  frighten  away  the  wild  boon  that  lurked 
in  the  melon  beds."  The  scarecrow  also  was  an 
Invention  not  unknown  {wpo&aoK&viov,  liar-  vi. 
70  [or  Kpist.  of  Jer.  70]). 

The  gardens  >(  the  Hebrews  were  planted  with 
flowers  and  aromatic  shrubs  (Cant.  vi.  2,  iv.  Hi), 
jesides  olives,  fig-trees,  nut*,  or  walnuts  (Cant.  vi. 
11),  jiomegninates,  and  others  for  domestic  use 
(Ex.  xxiii.  11;  Jer.  xxix.  5;  Am.  ix.  14).  The 
quince,  medlar,  citron,  almond,  and  service  trees 
are  among  those  enumerated  in  the  Minima  as  cul- 
tivated in  Palestine  (Kiltim,  i.  §  4).  Gardens  of 
herbs,  or  kitchen-gardens,  are  mentioned  in  I>cut. 
xi.  10,  and  1  K.  xxi.  2.  Cucumbers  were  grown 
in  them  (Is.  i.  8;  Ikir.  vi.  70  [or  Epist.  of  Jer. 
70J ),  and  probably  also  melons,  leeks,  onions,  and 
garlic,  which  are  spoken  of  (Num.  xi.  b)  as  the 
productions  of  a  neighboring  country.  In  addi- 
tion to  these,  the  letture.  mustard-plant  (Luke  xiii. 
19),  coriander,  endive,  one  of  the  bitter  hcrlw  eaten 
with  the  paschal  lamb,  and  rue,  are  particularized 
in  the  precepts  of  the  Mishna,  though  it  is  not 
certain  that  they  were  all,  strictly  speaking,  culti- 
vated in  the  gardens  of  Palestine  (Kitnim,  i.  §§  2. 
8).  It  is  wc!l  known  that,  in  the  time  of  the  Un- 
mans, the  art  of  gardening  was  carried  to  great 
perfection  in  S\ria.  1'liny  (xx.  1G)  says,  "Syria 
in  hortis  o|terosissima  est  ;  indequc  proveibium 
Gnecis,  '  Multa  Syroruni  olera;  *  "  and  again  (xii. 
64)  ho  describes  the  balsam  plant  as  growing  in 
Judtea  alone,  ami  there  only  in  two  royal  gardens. 
StralK)  (xvi.  p.  70^J),  alluding  to  one  of  these  gar- 
dens near  Jericho,  calls  it  6  tow  fiaXaifiou  irapd- 
Stiaos.  The  rose-garden  in  .lerusalem,  mentioned 
in  the  Mishua  ( .Wwifttnt/i,  ii.  §  5),  and  said  to 
have  been  situated  westward  of  the  Temple  mount, 
is  remarkable  as  having  been  one  of  the  few  gar- 
dens which,  from  the  time  of  the  prophets,  existed 
within  the  city  walls  (Lightfoot,  llor.  tltb.  on 
Matt.  xxvi.  30).  They  were  usually  planted  with- 
out the  gates,  according  to  the  gloss  quoted  b\ 
Lightfoot,  on  account  of  the  fetid  smell  arising 
from  the  weeds  thrown  out  from  them,  or  from  the 
manure  employed  in  their  cultivation. 

The  gate  Gennath,  mentioned  by  Josephus  (/?. 
J.  v.  4,  §  2)  is  supjiosed  to  have  derived  its  name 
from  the  rose-garden  already  mentioned,  or  from 
the  fact  of  its  leading  to  the  gardens  without  the 
city.  It  was  near  the  garden-ground  by  the  Gate 
of  the  Women  that  Titus  was  surprised  by  the 
Jews  while  reconnoitering  the  city.  The  trench  by 
which  it  was  surrounded  cut  off  his  retreat  (Joseph. 
B.  J.  v.  2,  §  2).  Hut  of  all  the  gardens  of  l'ales- 
tine none  is  possessed  of  associations  more  sacred 
and  ini|K  rishal  le  than  the  garden  of  Gethsemane, 
)eside  the  oil-presses  on  the  slopes  of  Olivet.  Eight 
aged  olive-trees  mark  the  site  which  tradition  has 
oonnectivl  with  that  memorable  garden-scene,  and 
their  gnarled  stems  and  almost  leafless  branches 
ittest  an  antiquity  as  venerable  as  that  which  is 
claimed  for  them.  [Gkthskmank.] 

In  addition  to  the  ordinary  productions  of  the 
country,  we  are  tempted  to  infer  from  Is.  xvii.  10 
that  in  some  gardens  care  was  bestowed  on  the 
earing  of  exotics.  To  this  conclusion  the  descrip- 
tion of  the  gardens  of  Solomon  in  the  Targum  on 
EecL  ii.  5,  G,  seems  to  point :  "  I  made  me  well- 
watered  gardens  and  paradises,  and  sowed  there  all 
kinds  of  plants,  some  for  use  of  eating,  and  some 
r.v  use  of  drinking,  and  some  for  purposes  of  med- 
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icine;  all  kinds  of  plants  of  spices.  I  planted  b 
them  trees  of  emptiness  (i.  e.  not  fniit-bearing) 
and  all  trees  of  spices  which  the  spectres  and  de- 
mons brought  me  from  India,  and  every  tree  which 
produces  fruit;  and  its  border  was  from  the  wall 
of  the  citadel,  which  is  in  Jerusalem,  by  the  waters 
of  Siloah.  I  chose  reservoirs  of  water,  which  be- 
hold !  are  for  watering  the  trees  and  the  plant*, 
and  I  made  me  fish-ponds  of  water,  some  of  them 
also  for  the  plantation  which  rears  the  trees  to 
water  it." 

In  a  climate  like  that  of  Palestine  the  neighbor- 
hood of  water  was  an  important  cotisideraCcn  h 
selecting  the  site  of  a  garden.  The  nomenclature 
of  the  country  has  perpetuated  this  fact  in  th« 
name  En-gannim  —  the  fountain  of  gardens  "  — 
the  modern  Jtn'.n  (cf.  Cant.  iv.  15).  To  the  old 
Hebrew  poets  "  a  well-watered  garden,"  or  "  a  tree 
planted  by  the  waters,"  was  an  emblem  of  luxuri- 
ant fertility  and  material  prosperity  (Is.  lviii.  11; 
Jer.  xvii.  8,  xxxi.  12);  while  no  figure  more  graph- 
ically conveyed  the  idea  of  drear)'  barrenness  or 
misery  than  "a  garden  that  hath  no  water"  (la. 
i.  30).  From  a  neighboring  stream  or  cirtern 
were  supplied  the  channels  or  conduits,  by  whicn 
the  gardens  were  intersected,  and  the  water  was  thus 
conveyed  to  all  parts  (Ps.  i.  3;  Eccl.  ii.  0;  Erclus. 
xxiv.  30  j.  It  is  matter  of  doubt  what  is  the  exact 
meaning  of  the  expression  "  to  water  with  the  foot  " 
in  l>euU  xi.  10.  Niebuhr  (Otter.  «/e  tAiob.  p 
138)  describes  a  wheel  which  is  employed  for  irri- 
gating gardens  where  the  water  is  not  deep,  and 
which  is  worked  by  the  hands  and  feet  after  the 
manner  of  a  treadmill,  the  men  "  pulling  the  upper 
part  towards  them  with  their  hands,  and  pushing 
with  their  feet  upon  the  lower  |>art  "  (Hobinson.  ii. 
22G).  This  mode  of  irrigation  might  be  described 
as  "  watering  with  the  foot"  But  the  method 
practiced  by  the  agriculturists  in  Oman,  as  narrated 
by  Wcllsted  ( 7W.  i.  281),  answers  more  nearly 
to  this  description,  and  serves  to  illustrate  I*rov. 
xxi.  1:  "After  ploughing,  they  form  the  ground 
with  a  spade  into  small  squares  with  ledges  on 
either  side,  along  which  the  water  is  conducted  .  . 
.  .  When  one  of  the  hollows  is  filled,  the  peasant 
stops  the  supply  by  turning  up  the  earth  with  his 
foot,  and  thus  opens  a  channel  into  another." 

The  orange,  lemon,  and  mulberry  groves  which 
lie  around  and  behind  Jaffa  supply,  perhaps,  the 
most  striking  peculiarities  of  oriental  gardens  — 
gardens  which  Maundrell  describes  as  being  "a 
confused  miscellany  of  trees  jumbled  together, 
without  either  posts,  walks,  arbors,  or  anything 
of  art  or  design,  so  that  they  seem  like  thickets 
rather  than  gardens "  ( Early  Trar.  in  PaL  p. 
41G).  The  Persian  wheels,  which  are  kept  ever 
working,  day  and  night,  by  mules,  to  supply  the 
gardens  with  water,  leave  upon  the  traveller's  ear 
a  most  enduring  impression  (Lynch,  /_>/».  to  Jar 
dm,  p.  441;  Siddon's  Mtmuir,  p.  187). 

The  law  against  the  propagation  of  mixed  species 
(Lev.  xix.  10;  Deut.  xxii.  0,  11)  gave  rise  to  nu- 
merous enactments  in  the  Mishna  to  insure  its 
observance.  The  portions  of  the  field  or  garden, 
in  which  the  various  plants  were  sown,  were  sepa- 
rated by  light  fences  of  reed,  ten  palms  in  height, 
the  distance  between  the  reeds  being  not  more  than 
Uiree  palms,  so  that  a  kid  could  not  enter  (Attorn, 
iv.  §§  3,  i). 

The  kings  and  nobles  had  their  country-hcusei 
surrounded  by  gardens  (1  K.  xxi.  1 ;  2  K.  ix.  87 
and  these  were  used  on  festal  occasions  (Caul.  t.  1 
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So  intimately,  indeed,  were  gardens  associated  with 
festivity  that  horticulture  and  conviviality  are,  in 
the  Talmud,  denoted  hy  the  same  term  (cf.  Bux- 

torf,  Lex.  Talm.  s.  v.  niD^TN).  It  is  possible, 
however,  that  this  may  be  a  merely  accidental 
coincidence.  The  garden  of  Alusuerus  was  in  a 
rourt  of  the  palace  (Esth.  i.  5),  adjoining  the 
lanqueting-hall  (Esth.  vii.  7).  In  Babylon  the 
cnrdena  and  orchards  were  inclosed  by  the  city 
wdla  (Layard,  Nin.  ii.  246).  Attached  to  the 
bouse  of  Joachim  was  a  garden  or  orchard  (Sus. 
I)  — "a  garden  inclosed"  (Cant.  iv.  12)  — pro- 
lidcd  with  baths  und  other  appliances  of  luxury 
(Sua.  15;  cf.  2  Sam.  xi.  2). 

It  large  gardens  the  orchard  P;T"12,  xorfxx- 
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JWoi)  was  probably,  as  in  Egypt,  tlie  inclosun 

set  apart  for  the  cultivation  of  date  and  s\  catnore 
trees,  and  fruit-trees  of  various  kinds  (Cant  iv.  13 
Eccl.  ii.  5).    Schroeder,  in  the  preface  to  his  Th&- 
taurus  Lingum  Armenia*,  asserts  tli.it  the  word 
"pardes"  is  of  Armenian  origin,  and  denotes  a 
garden  near  a  bouse,  planted  with  herbs,  trees,  and 
flowers.    It  U  applied  by  Diodorus  Siculus  (ii.  10) 
and  Berosus  (quoted  by  Joseph.  Ant.  x.  11,  §  1)  In 
the  famous  hanging  gardens  of  Babylon.  Xenophon 
(Anab.  i.  2,  §  7)  describes  the  "  paradise  "  at  Ce- 
laiUiB  in  i'hrygia,  where  Cyrus  hat!  a  palace,  as  a 
large  preserve  full  of  wild  beasts;  and  Aulus  Gel 
bus  (ii.  20)  gives  "  ritxiria  "  as  the  equivalent  ot 
wapdSttaoi  (cf.  I'hilostratus,  IT/.  AjmAL  Tijnn.  i 
38).     The  oliicer  iu  charge  of  such  a  domals 
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Ao  Egyptian  garden,  with  ths  vineyard  aod  other  loelosnrcs,  tanks  of  water!  a  tempi*  or  chapel,  and  a  en 

bouse.  (Roselllnl.) 


wis  called  "the  keeper  of  the  paradise "  (Neh.  ii. 
I). 

The  ancient  Hebrews  made  use  of  gardens  as 
flj.-es  of  burial  (John  xix.  41).   Manasseh  and  his 
1 10  Amon  were  buried  in  the  garden  of  their  pal- 
v/?,  the  garden  of  I'zza  (2  K.  xxi.  18,  26:  iv  roll ' 
s'jtov  wapai*t<rott,  Joseph.  ^4n/.  x.  3,  §  2).    The  i 
vtirement  of  gardens  rendered  them  favorite  places 
*.t  devotion  (Matt.  xxvi.  3({ ,   John  xviii.  1 ;  cf.  | 
fin.  Xair.  63).    In  the  degenerate  time*  of  th< 
iwnarchy  they  were  selected  as  the  scenes  of  idola-  ; 
•roue  womhip  (Is.  1.  29,  lxv.  3,  Ixvi.  171  and  im- 1 
igea  of  the  idols  were  probably  erected  ir  them. 

Gardenen  are  alluded  to  in  Job  xxvii.  18  and 
'ohu  xx.  15.  But  how  far  the  art  of  gardening 
raa  carrKd  among  the  Hebrews  we  have  few  means 


of  ascertaining.  Thnt  they  were  acquainted  with 
the  process  of  grafting  is  evident  from  Horn.  xi.  17, 
24,  as  well  as  from  the  minute  prohibitions  of  the 
Mishna;a  and  the  method  of  propagating  planta 
by  layers  or  cuttings  was  not  unknown  (Is.  xvii 

10).  Buxtorf  says  that  VD"^M,  tiHstn  (Mishna, 
Biccurim,  i.  §  2),  were  gardeners  who  tended  and 
looked  after  gardens  on  consideration  of  receiving 
some  portion  of  the  fruit  (Lex.  Talm.  s.  v.).  But 
that  gardening  was  a  special  means  of  livelihood  ia 
clear  from  a  proverb  which  contains  a  warning 


It  was  forbidden  to  graft  trees  on  trsse  of  a  dif- 
ferent kind,  or  to  graft  vegetable*  on  trees  or  tinm  am 
vegetables  (Kilaim,  L  §§  7,  8). 
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igaiust  rash  speculations:  "  Who  hire*  a  garden 
eats  the  birds;  who  hires  gardens,  bin.  the  bird* 
eat"  (Dukes,  Rabbin.  BlamtnUse,  p.  141). 

The  traditional  gardens  and  jkwU  of  Solomon, 
■upposcd  to  be  alluded  to  in  Keel.  ii.  5,  G,  are  shown 
In  the  Wady  UrUit  (i.  e.  I  tortus),  aliout  an  hour 
and  a  quarter  to  the  soufh  of  Bethlehem  (cf.  Jo- 
seph. Ant.  viii.  7,  §  3).a  The  Aral*  perpetuate  the 
tradition  in  the  name  of  a  neighboring  hill,  which 
thev  call  "Jebtt-tt-Fureulis;'  or  "  Mountain  of  the 
Paradise"  (Stanley,  S.  if  P.  p.  1G6).  Maundrcll 
is  skeptical  on  the  subject  of  the  gardens  ( k'arly 
Trav.  in  P<d.  p.  457),  but  they  find  a  champion 
in  Van  tie  Velde,  who  asserts  that  they  "were  not 
confined  to  the  Wadi  Urtii*;  the  hill-slopes  to  the 
left  and  right  also,  with  their  height*  and  hollows, 
must  have  been  covered  with  trees  and  plants,  as  is 
shown  by  the  names  they  still  bear,  as  4  peach-hill,' 
*  nut-vale,'  'fig-vale,'  "  dc  (>>•»*«  &  Pal.  ii.  27). 

The  "king's  garden,''  mentioned  in  2  K.  xxv.  4, 
Neh.  aim-  15,  Jer.  xxxix.  4,  Hi.  7,  was  near  the  pool 
of  Siloam,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Tvropueon,  north 
of  Bir  h'yuh,  and  was  formed  by  the  meeting  of  the 
valleys  of  Jehoshaphat  and  lien  Ilinnom  (Wilson, 
Latuli  vf  the  BibU,  i.  498).  Josephus  places  the 
«:ene  of  the  feast  of  Adonijah  at  En-rogel,  "  Inside 
the  fountain  that  is  in  the  roval  paradise"  (Ant. 
vii.  14,  §  4;  cf.  also  ix.  10,  §  4).       W.  A.  W. 

GAltEB  (2^  [leper,  Fiirst] :  [Horn.  Vat. 
rijpd/8;  Alex.  rapyO;  Comp.]  TapiB'-  [Uareb]), 
one  of  the  heroes  of  David's  army  (2  Sam.  xxiii. 
38).  He  is  described  as  the  (A.  V.  "an  ")  Ithrite, 
ti  ipse  Jtthritr.*,  Vulg.  This  is  generally  explained 
as  a  patronymic  —  son  of  Jether.  It  may  be  ol>- 
scrved,  however,  that  Ira,  who  is  also  called  the 
Ithrite  in  this  passage,  is  called  the  Jairite  in  2 
Sam.  xx.  20,  and  that  Uie  readings  of  the  LXX. 
vary  in  the  fonner  passage,  *E0paibr,  'EflipaToi ,  and 
'EBtva7os.  These  variations  support  to  a  certain 
extent  the  sense  given  in  the  Syriac  version,  w  hich 

reads  in  2  Sam.  xx.  2G  i.  e.  an  inhab- 

itant  of  Jathir  in  the  mountainous  district  of  Ju- 

W.  L.  B. 


GATtEB,  THE  HILL  CP3  n$23 
\tcnlM,  kpnns,  Gesen.,  Fiirst]:  Bovrot  Tap4\B- 
collis  Gortb),  iti  the  neighborhood  of  Jerusalem, 
named  only  in  Jer.  xxxi.  39.  [Jkkcsai.km.] 

*  The  prophet  mentions  this  hill  as  falling  within 
the  circuit  of  the  restored  "  holy "  Jerusalem, 
which  was  to  1*  built  in  the  latter  times.  Ewald, 
In  view  of  the  meaning  partly  ("scraped  off," 
"Imld"),  would  identify  Gareb  with  Golgotha 
{itpavlov)  in  the  history  of  the  Crucifixion  (t»'r- 
ichichtt  Un  it/a*,  p.  485).  Gesen ius  thinks  it  may 
have  been  the  Inter  Itezetha  (Adil.  ad  Tlugaur.  p. 
80).  It  is  impossible  to  reconcile  these  opinions, 
unless  Rezetha  was  outside  of  .lerusalem  in  the 
time  of  Christ.  The  supposed  Pezetlia  is  now 
#ithin  the  city.    [Jkiiusalem.]  II. 

GAIl'IZIM  (ropifiV:  Alex.  rapt(tir,  [ropi- 
ft«:]  Cariziu),  2  Mace.  v.  23,  vi.  2.  [Gkui/.i.m.J 

•  GARLANDS  (aiffipMra),  wreaths  or  chap- 
eta  of  flowers  which  the  priest  of  Jupiter  at  Ly.stra 
orougtt  v.itii  oxen  to  the  gates  of  the  city  when 
'Jit  pcvple  were  about  to  otter  worship  to  Paul  and 

a  Within  a  few  Tears  this  valley  of  Urt&t  has  bwn 
tut  under  Kuropmn  cultivation,  and  though  In  Its 
Mgleitet  state  it  seemed  to  bo  sterile  and  almost 
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Barnabas  (Acta  xiv.  13).  The  garlands  were  k 
adorn  the  victims  of  sacrifice,  and  j>erhapa,  as  Da 
Wette  suggests,  the  head  of  the  priest  himself,  aad 
the  altar.  See  Jahn's  Bibl.  ArdiaoL  §  401,  5. 
That  the  garlands  were  not  exclusively  meant  for 
the  oxen  seems  probable  from  the  Greek  (raupovs 
Kcd  artfifxara,  and  not  ravpovs  iartp^ttvous) 
[Ckown;  Diadem.]  H. 

GARLIC  (C^K? :  ri  <rn6pSa:  oiliti),  men- 
tioned in  Num.  xi.  5  as  one  of  the  Egy  ptian  plants, 
the  loss  of  which  was  regretted  b)  the  mixed  mul- 
titude at  Taberah.  It  is  the  AUiu-n  sattrum  of 
Linmeus,  which  aliounds  in  Egypt  (eec  Celsiua, 
Uierobvl.  pt.  ii.  p.  52  ff.),  a  fact  evident  from  He 
rodotus  (ii.  125),  when  he  states  that  the  allowance 
to  the  workmen  for  this  and  other  vegetables  waii 
inscribed  on  the  great  pyramid.  W.  D. 

GARMENT.  [Dkksh.] 

•GARMENT,  BABYLONISH.  [Dress, 

PAUYLOMSH  GARMENT.] 

GAR'MITE,  THE  CE"??n  [tht  Horn*, 
Fiirst]:  [Horn.  Aid. J  raW;  [Vat  ATapu;]  Alea 
Orappn'  fjarmi).  Keilidi  the  Gam  itc,  i.  «r.  tbs 
descendant  of  Geretu  (see  the  Targum  on  this  wonD 
is  mentioned  in  the  obscure  genealogical  lists  of  lh< 
families  of  Judah  (1  Chr.  iv.  19).  Keilah  is  ap- 
parently  the  place  of  that  name;  but  there  is  no 
elew  to  the  reason  of  the  sobriquet  here  given  it. 

GARRISON.  The  Hebrew  words  so  rendered 
in  the  A.  V.  are  derivatives  from  the  root  naUaA 
to  "  place,  erect,"  which  may  be  applied  to  a  variety 

of  object*.    (1)  Mattoib  and  mattiabiih  p?C, 

nZy^)  undoubtedly  mean  a  "garrison,"  or  for- 
tified post  (1  Sam.  xui.  23,  xiv.  1,  4,  12,  15;  2 

Sam.  xxiii.  14).  (2.)  NttzUt  (2V**)  is  also  used 
for  a  "garrison  "  (in  1  Chr.  xi.  16),' but  elsewhere 
for  a  "  column  "  erected  in  an  enemy's  country  as 
a  token  of  conquest,  like  the  sttla  erected  bv  Sesos- 
tris  (Her.  ii.  102,  100):  the  LXX.  correctly  gives 
avdVrmia  (1  Sam.  x.  5):  Jonathan  broke  in  pieces 
a  column  which  the  Philistines  had  erected  on 
a  hill  (1  Sam.  xiii.  3).  (3.)  The  same  word 
elsewhere  means  "officers"  placed  over  a  van- 
quished people  (2  Sam.  viii.  G,  14;  1  Chr.  xviii.  13. 
2  Chr.  xvii.  2):  the  presence  of  a  "garrison"  in 
such  cases  is  implied  but  not  expressed  in  the  word 

(comp.  1  K.  iv.  7,  19).  (4.)  Mattztbuh  (rC?*E) 
means  a  "pillar:"  in  E«.  xxvi.  11,  reference  is 
made  to  the  beautiful  pi!',  irs  of  the  Tyriau  temples, 
some  of  which  atUactcd  the  a  tier.  Jon  of  Hr  rodotus 
(ii.  44).  W.  L  B. 

*  There  was  a  garrison  nt  Jerusalem  at  a  later 
period,  variously  known  as  the  acropolis  or  citadel, 
Paris  (Macedonian  for  oijt,  see  Wahl's  Chris  Libr. 
V.  T.  A/M'crytli.  s.  v.),  tower  of  Antonia  (Josefih. 
Ant.  xv.  11,  §  4;  B.  ./.  i.  5,  §  4).  and  castle  at 
barracks  (Acts  xxi.  34).  It  was  built  by  the  Mac- 
cabees, and  during  the  Roman  occupancy  was  b<ld 
by  the  Roman  troops  stationed  at  Jerusalem,  oi 
moved  thither  from  Ca-sarca  to  prevent  riots  dur- 
ing the  festivals.  Its  military  use  appears  in  its  N 
T.  name,  the  iruptpBo\-f\  or  "  camp  "  (Acts  xxi.  34 
37).   It  is  especially  memorable  as  having  been  the 
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truge  and  prison  of  the  Apostle  Paul  (Act*  xxiii. 
10).  It  stood  on  a  rock  or  hill  at  the  norm  we.it 
angle  of  the  temple-area.  It  hud  a  lower  :u  the 
southeast  corner,  which  was  TO  cubits  high  and  over- 
looked the  whole  temple  with  its  courts.  At  a  mo- 
ment's notice  the  soldiers  in  this  garrison  could 
descend  by  (lights  of  stairs  into  the  inclosure  below 
and  instantly  suppress  any  tumult  there  which  might 
be  reported  to  the  othcer  in  command  (Joseph.  B. 
J.  v.  5,  §  8).  This  arrangement  explains  how  the 
ehiliarch  could  interfere  with  so  much  promptitude 
and  rescue  Paul  from  the  fury  of  the  Jewish  mob. 
It  was  from  the  steps  which  led  up  into  this  castle 
that  the  Apostle  addressed  the  crowd  in  the  adjacent 
Court  (Acts  mi.  3  ff.).  The  Turkish  garrison 
stands  at  present  very  nearly  on  the  site  of  the  an- 
cient  fortress.  If  tlds  garrison  (as  some  suppose) 
was  Pilate's  prtrtorium  during  his  visits  to  Jerusa- 
lem, it  was  then  the  place  where  Jesus  was  ar- 
raigned liefore  the  Kenan  tribunal,  and  whence  he 
was  led  along  the  IT*  Dolorosa  to  Golgotha. 

The  A.  V.  in  2  Cor.  xi.  32  speaks  of  a  "gar- 
rison "  at  Damascus  as  employed  to  prevent  Paul's 
escape.  Hat  the  Greek  verb  (itppovpti)  states  only 
the  fact  of  the  custody,  uoi  the  means  of  it:  the 
governor  "  watched  "  or  "  guarded  the  city."  The 
watch  on  this  occasion  may  have  belouged  to  the 
garrison.  II. 

GASH'MU  tyBtft:  [Comp.  Aid.  with  7 
MSS.  T-n<riiu\  PA.'  rWe/*:]  (Jossem),  Neh.  vi.  6. 
Assumed  by  all  the  lexicons  to  be  a  variation  of 
the  name  of  GttHKM  (see  w.  1,  2).  The  words 
"and  Gashmu  saith  "  are  omitted  in  both  MSS. 
of  the  LXX. 

GATAM  [a  valUy  burnt,  Furst]: 

ToBifi,  Tow9lu\  Alex.  [To6ou,  To0a,l  ToOau- 
(Jatham,  Gat/tnn),  the  fourth  son  of  Lliphaz  the 
son  of  fcsau  (Geo.  xxxvi.  11;  1  Clir.  i.  36),  and 
one  of  the  "dukes"  of  Kliphaz  (Gen.  xxxvi.  16). 
By  Knobel  ( Genesis,  ad  loc. )  the  name  is  compared 

with  Jodam  (,»f  Jk»^.J.  a  tribe  inhabiting  a  part 

of  the  mountains  of  Sherah  called  HUmah.  But 
in  this  case  the  A  in  in  the  original  name  would 
have  been  dropped,  which  is  very  rarely  the  case. 

Ridiger  (Gesen.  Thes.  iii.  80)  quotes  &+jLX£*  as 
the  name  of  an  Arab  tribe,  referring  to  Ibn  Duraid, 
1854,  p.  300. 

GATE.  (1.)  -rcgJ,  from  ~!j?tT,  to  dicidt, 
Gesen.  p.  1458:  trvK-n-  jwrta,  introilus.  (2.) 

HHS,  from  nri2,  to  open,  Gesen.  p.  1138:  Bupa, 

wvK-n:  ostium,  a  "  doorway."  (3.)  F|D,  a  vestibule 
or  gateway:  al-K-f),  ora6u6s:  limen,  pastes.  (4.) 

U^i^,  Chald.  only  in  Ilzra  and  Daniel:  eu/A^, 

Bupai  ostium,  foru.  (5.)  fvVjJ  from  HzJi  to 
kangdotrn:  Gesen.  p.  339,  a  door:  Qvpa:  vaica, 
ostium,  fores,  the  "door  "  or  valve. 

The  gatC3  and  gateways  of  eastern  cities  an- 
ciently held,  and  still  hold,  an  important  part,  not 
only  in  the  defense,  but  in  the  public  economy  of 
the  place.  They  are  thus  sometimes  taken  as  rep- 
■esenting  the  city  itself  (< Jen.  xxii.  17,  xxiv.  60; 
Deut  iii.  12;  Judg.  v.  8;  Ruth  ir.  10;  Ps.  lxxxvii. 
s\  exxii.  2).  Among  the  special  purposes  for  which 
Uiey  were  used  may  be  mentioned:  (1/  As  places 
at  public  resort,  either  for  business,  or  wc  ire  people 
■at  to  converse  and  hear  news  (Geo.  xix.  1,  xxiii. 


Pi.  xxxiv.  20,  24;  1  Sam.  it.  18;  2  Sam.  xr.  2, 

xviii.  24;  Ps.  lxix.  12;  Neh.  viiL  1,3,  16;  Shaw 
p.  207).  (2.)  Places  for  public  deliberation,  ad- 
ministration of  justice,  or  of  audience  for  kings  and 
rulers,  or  ambassadors  (Deut.  xvi.  18,  xxi.  19,  xxv. 
7;  Jo»h.  xx.  4;  Judg.  ix.  35;  Kuth  ir.  1;  2  Sam. 

xix.  8;  1  K.  xxii.  10;  Job  xxix.  7;  I'm. v.  xxii.  22, 
xxiv.  7;  Jer.  xvii.  19,  xxxviii.  7;  Lnn.  v.  14;  Am. 
v.  12;  Zech.  viii.  16;  Polyb.  xv.  31).  Hence  came 
the  usage  of  the  word  "  Porte"  in  speaking  of  the 
government  of  Constantinople  (Early  Trar.  p.  349) 
(3.)  Public  markets  (2  K.  vii.  1;  comp.  Aristoph. 
AV/.  1243,  ed.  Bekk. ;  Neh.  xiii.  16,  19).  [Cmu.] 
In  heathen  towns  the  open  spaces  near  the  gats* 


Assyrian  gates.  (Layard.) 


appear  to  have  been  sometimes  used  as  places  for 
sacrifice  (Acts  xiv.  13;  comp.  2  K.  xxiii.  8). 

Regarded,  therefore,  as  positions  of  great  import- 
ance, the  gates  of  cities  were  carefully  guarded  and 


Egyptian  doors.  —  Fig.  1.  The  upper  pin,  on  which  Ua 
door  tinned.    Fig.  2.  Lower  pin.    (Wilkinson  ) 

closed  at  nightfall  (Deut.  iii.  5;  Josh.  U.  5,  7; 
Judg.  ix.  40,  44;  1  Sam.  xxiii.  7;  2  Sam.  xi.  23, 
Jer.  xxxix.  4;  Judith  i.  4).   Tliey  contained  chair 


An  Egyptian  folding-door. 


I  hers  "-er  the  gateway,  and  probably  also  c  ham  ben 
I  or  recesses  at  the  si  cs  for  the  various  purposes  t* 
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which  they  were  applied  (2  Sam.  xviii.  24;  Layard, 
Ni*.  $  Bab.  p.  G7,  and  note). 

The  gateways  of  Assyrian  cities  were  arched  or 
square-headed  entrances  in  the  wall,  sometimes 
flanked  by  towers  (Ijiyard,  JV'inereA,  ii.  388,  395, 
Nin.  if  liab.  p.  231,  Mima,  of  Nin.  pL  2,  pL  49; 
•ee  also  Assyrian  bas-reliefs  in  Brit.  Mus.  Nos.  49, 
25,  2d).    In  later  Egyptian  times  the  gates  of  the 


Modern  Egyptian  door  (IjWie.) 

temples  seem  to  have  l>een  intended  as  places  of 
defense,  if  not  the  principal  fortifications  (Wilkin- 
son, Anc.  Kgy/ii.  i.  409,  ahridgm.).  The  doors 
themselves  of  the  larger  gates  mentioned  in  Script- 
ure were  two-leaved,  plated  with  metal,  closed  with 
locks  and  fastened  with  metal  liars  (I)eut.  Hi.  5; 
.ludg.  xvi.  3;  1  Sam.  xxiii.  7;  1  K.  iv.  13;  2  Chr. 
viii.  5;  Neh.  iu.  3-15;  I's.  cvii.  IB;  Is.  xlv.  1,2; 
Jer.  xlix.  31).  Gates  not  defended  by  iron  were 
of  course  liable  to  be  set  on  fire  by  an  enemy  (Jttdg. 
it.  52). 


Modem  Egyptian  door.  (Lane.) 

TVe  gateways  of  royal  palaces  and  even  of  pri 
rate  hi/uses  were  often  richly  ornamented.  Sen 


GATE 

rences  from  the  Iaw  were  inscrilied  on  and 
the  gates,  as  in  Mohammedan  countries 
from  the  Koran  are  inscribed  over  doorways  and 
doors  (I>eut.  vi.  9;  U.  liv.  12;  Rev.  xxi.  21; 
Maundrell,  Knrhj  Trav.  p.  483;  Unc,  Mori.  Egypt. 
i.  29;  liauwohT,  TrareU,  pt.  iii.  c.  10;  Kay,  ii 
278).  'Hie  principal  gate  of  the  royal  palace  at 
Ispahan  was  in  thardins  time  held  sacred,  and 
served  as  a  sanctuary  for  criminals  (Chardin,  vii. 
308),  and  petitions  were  presented  ti»  the  sovereign 
at  the  gate.  (See  Esth.  iv.  2,  and  Herod,  iii.  120, 
140.)  The  gateways  of  Nimroud  and  l'ersepoli* 
were  flanked  by  colossal  figures  of  miasjs. 
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Ancient  Egyptian  door.  (Wilkinson.) 

The  gates  of  Solomon's  Temple  were  very  massive 
and  costly,  being  overlaid  with  gold  and  carvings 
(I  K.  ft  34,  35;  2  K.  xviii.  16).  Those  of  the 
Holy  Hace  were  of  olive-wood,  two-leaved,  and  over- 
laid with  sold;  thine  of  the  temple  of  fir  (1  K.  vi. 
31,  82,  34  ;  Efc  xli.  23,  24).  Of  the  gates  of  tb« 
outer  court  of  Herod's  temple,  9  were  covered  with 
gold  and  silver,  as  well  as  the  posts  and  lintels,  but 
the  outer  one,  the  Baauttfu]  tiate  (Acts  iii.  2),  was 


Ancient  Egyptian  door.    fW  Ukinsoo.J 

made  entirely  of  Corinthian  brass,  and  was  con- 
sidered   to  surpass  the  others   fsr  in  costliness 
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GATE,  BEAUTIFUL 

(Joseph.  B.  J.  v.  5,  §  3).    Thi»  gate,  which  was! 
to  heavy  sm  to  require  20  men  to  close  it,  was  un- 
expectedly found  open  on  one  occasion  shortly  be- 
fore the  dose  of  the  siege  (Joseph.  B.  J.  vi.  5,"  §  3; 
c  Ap.  ii.  '.))• 

The  figurative  gates  of  pearl  and  precious  stones 
(la.  liv.  12;  Itev.  xxi.  21)  may  be  regarded  as 
having  their  types  in  the  massive  stone  doors  which 
are  found  in  some  of  the  ancient  houses  in  Syria. 
These  are  of  single  slabs  several  incites  thick,  some- 
times 10  feet  high,  and  turn  on  stone  pivots  ai>ove 
and  below  (Maundrell,  Early  Tnu:  p.  447;  Shaw, 
p.  210;  Ihirckhardt,  Syria,  pp.  58,  74  ;  Porter, 
Damascus,  ii.  22, 192;  Kay,  Coll.  of  Trar.  ii.  429) 

Egyptian  doorways  were  often  richly  ornamented. 

The  parts  of  the  doorway  were  the  threshold  TO, 
Judg.  x'tx.  27:  wp66upoV-  limen);  the  side-posU 
(fWT*?  :  ffraBfioi  •  utertjue  posiis),  the  lintel 

^flpQTQ  :  superliminare,  Ex.  xii.  7).  It 

was  on  the  hntel  and  side-|>osts  that  the  blood  of 
•he  Passover  lamb  was  sprinkled  (Ex.  xii.  7,  22). 
A  trace  of  some  similar  practice  in  Assyrian  worship 
•eem*  to  have  been  discovered  at  Nineveh  (lanyard, 
A'in.  ii.  2oG). 

The  c;unp  of  the  Israelites  in  the  desert  appears 
to  have  been  closed  by  pates  (Ex.  xxxii.  27). 

The  word  "door"  in  reference  to  a  tent,  ex- 
presses the  opening  made  by  distilling  with  the 
cloths  in  front  of  the  tent,  which  is  'hen  supported 
oidy  by  the  hinder  and  middle  poles  (Gen.  xviii.  2; 
Uurckhardt,  X<>tts  <m  lied.  i.  42). 

In  the  Temple,  Invites,  and  in  houses  of  wealthier 
classes,  and  in  palaces,  persons  were  especially  ap- 
pointed to  keep  the  dour  (.Fer.  xxxv.  4 ;  2  K.  xii. 

9,  xxv.  18;  1  Chr.  ix.  18,  19;  Est.  ii.  21 ;  D'"]l?tP  ! 
Bvpwpol,  irv\u>po'f-  portnrii,  jaititures).  In  the 
A.  V.  these  are  frequently  called  w  porters,"  a  word 
which  has  now  acquired  a  different  meaning.  The 
chief  steward  of  the  household  in  the  palace  of  the 
Shah  of  Persia  was  called  chief  of  the  guardians  of 
the  gate  (Chat-din,  vii.  3(59).  [Certain;  House; 
Temple.]  H.  W.  P. 

•  GATE,  BEAUTIFUL,  Acts  iii.  2.  [Tem- 
ple (of  Herod),  Cloisters.] 

•  GATES  OF  JERUSALEM.  [Jerusa- 
lem.] 

GATH  (H3,  a  wine-press:  ri9\  [1  Sam.  v. 
8,  Vat.  l'»flo,  Alex.  r«00a:  vii.  14,  'A(6&;  xvii. 
52"*,  Alex.  Tat  :  1  Chr.  vii.  21,  Alex.  rai0;] 
Joseph,  r/rra:  (!e.th),  one  of  the  five  royal  cities 
tf  the  Philistines  (Josh.  xiii.  3;  1  Sam.  vi.  17): 
and  the  native  place  of  the  giant  Goliath  (I  Sam. 
xvii.  4,  23).  The  site  of  Gath  has  for  many  cen- 
turies remained  unknown.  The  writer  of  tins 
srticle  made  a  tour  through  Philistia  in  18,')7,  one 
special  object  of  which  was  to  search  for  tLc  long 
lost  city.  After  a  careful  survey  of  the  country, 
and  a  minute  examination  of  the  several  passages 
'  Scripture  in  which  the  name  is  mentioned,  he 
sine  to  the  conclusion  that  it  stood  upon  the  con- 
victions hill  now  called  7V li-es-Safit't.  This  hill 
stands  upon  the  side  of  the  plain  of  Philistia,  at 
the  foot  of  Lite  mountains  of  Judah;  10  miles  E. 
yf  Ashdod,  and  ahout  the  same  distance  S.  by  I".. 
jf  Ekron.  It  is  irregular  in  form,  and  aliout  20O 
fet  high.  On  the  top  are  the  foundations  of  an  old 
*aslfe;  and  great  numlieis  of  hewn  stones  are  built 
\p  in  the  walU  of  the  tctraces  that  run  along  the 


GATH 
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declivities.  On  the  N.  E.  is  s  projecting  etotMet 
whose  sides  appear  to  have  l>een  scarped.  Has, 
too,  are  traces  of  ancient  buildings ;  and  here  stands 
the  modem  village,  extending  along  the  whole 
northern  face  of  the  hill.  In  the  walls  of  the  houses 
are  many  old  stones,  and  at  its  western  extremity 
two  columns  still  remain  on  their  pedestals.  Kound 
the  sides  of  the  hill,  especially  on  Lite  S.,  a'e  large 
cisterns  excavated  in  the  rock.  Gath  occupied  a 
strong  position  (2  Chr.  xi.  8)  on  the  border  ot 
Judah  and  Philistia  (I  Sam.  xxi.  10;  1  Chr.  xviii 

1 )  ;  and  from  its  strength  and  resources,  forming 
the  key  of  both  countries,  it  was  the  scene  of  fre- 
quent struggles,  and  was  often  captured  and  recap- 
tured (2  Chr.  xi.  8,  xxvi.  «;  2  K.  xii.  17;  Am.  vi. 

2)  .  It  was  near  Shocoh  and  Adullam  (2  Chr.  xi. 
8),  and  it  appears  to  have  stood  on  the  way  leading 
from  the  former  to  Ekron:  for  when  the  Philistines 
fled  on  the  death  of  Goliath,  they  went  "  by  the 
way  of  Shaaraim,  even  unto  Gath  and  unto  Ekron  '' 
(1  Sam.  xvii.  1,  52).  All  these  notices  combine  in 
pointing  to  TelUs-Stfitli  as  the  site  of  Gath.  The 
statements  of  most  of  the  early  geographers  as  tn 
the  position  of  Gath  ore  not  only  confused,  but  con 
tradictory,  probably  owing  to  the  fact  that  there 
was  more  than  one  place  of  the  same  name.  But 
there  is  one  very  clear  description  by  Eusebius, 
translated  without  change  or  comment  by  Jerome. 
It  is  as  follows:  "Gath,  from  which  the  Anakim 
and  Philistines  were  not  exterminated,  is  a  village 
seen  by  such  as  go  from  Eleutheropclis  to  l>iosj>olis, 
at  about  tho  fifth  milestone"  —  kco/xt)  wapiSyrtev 
Airb  rrjt  'V.ktuBipo*6kt<*s  rtpl  Ai6(two\iv  wtpl 
Ttfiwrov  <rrifi(tov  ttjs  'E\tvBtpon6\«M>i  (Omwt. 
s.  v.  r«0#d).  The  road  from  Ekutheropolis,  now 
litit  J tbr'ui,  to  Diospolis  or  Lydda,  must  have 
passed  near  TtU-es-Siifieh,  which  would  lie  dis- 
tinctly seen  at  about  the  distance  indicated.  Euse- 
bius mentions  another  Gath  ( Oiwm.  s.  v.  (,\t/t ),  a 
large  village  between  Antipatris  and  Jnmnia,  which 
he  considered  to  be  that  to  which  the  Ark  was 
carried  (1  Sam.  v.  8),  but  this  position,  on  the 
western  side  of  the  plain  of  Philistia,  does  not  agree 
with  the  descriptions  above  referred  to.  Jerome, 
who,  as  stated  al>ove,  translates  Eusebius"  former 
notice  without  change  or  comment  gives  a  |*r- 
plexing  statement  in  his  Comm.  on  Micah:  **  Geth 
una  est  de  5  tirbihua  Pal.-cstiriie  vicina  Judwa  con- 
finio  ct  dc  Eleuthero])oh  euntihua  Gazam,  mine 
usque  vicus  vel  niaximus."  Vet  in  his  prefiicc  tc 
Jonah,  he  says  that  Geth  in  Opher,  the  native  place 
of  the  prophet,  is  to  be  distinguished:  "  Aliarum 
Geth  urhium  qua1  juxLi  Eleutheropolim  sive  Dios- 
polim  hodic  quoque  monstrantur."  On  the  whoh 
then  there  is  nothing  in  these  notices  to  contradict 
the  direct  statement  of  Eusebius,  and  we  rr.av 
therefore,  safely  conclude  that  TtlUs-SaJich  is  it» 
site. 

The  ravages  of  war  to  which  Gath  was  exjoscd 
appear  to  have  destroyed  it  at  a  comparatively  carlv 
jicriod,  as  it  is  not  mentioned  among  the  othei 
royal  cities  by  the  later  prophets  (Zeph.  ii.  4 ;  Zech 
ix.  5,  0).  It  is  familiar  to  the  llihle  student  as  the 
scene  of  one  of  the  most  romantic  incidents  in  the 
life  of  king  David  (1  Sam.  xxi.  10- !•»),  when  tc 
save  his  life  "  he  feigned  himself  mad ;  oerahliM 
on  the  doors  of  the  gate,  and  let  his  spittle  fal" 
down  upon  his  l>eard."  A  few  years  later  he  re- 
turned to  the  city,  was  well  received  by  the  Philis- 
tine king,  and  had  Ziklag  assigned  to  him  fut  a 
residence,  lie  then  secured  some  firm  fne'ids  antou^ 
his  hereditary  foes,  who  were  true  to  him  when  bif 
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574  GATH-HEPHER 

son  rebelled.  We  have  few  more  striking 
■samples  ->f  devoted  attachment  than  that  of  Ittai 
the  Gittite  (2  Sam.  xv.  19-22).  J.  L.  P, 

OATH-HE  THER,  or  GITTAH-HE'- 
PHER  PSnn  n2,  the  wine-press  of  the  xell; 

and  with  71  loc.  HPS,  Josh.  xix.  13:  [in 

2  K.,  rtBx<xp«p,  Va,~  r« 0xo0tp,  Alex.  r«0  KxoBtp, 
Comp.  rai6«f>*p,  Vulg.  Oeth  f/iue  est  in  Ophtr  ; 
in  Josh.,  r«3fpt,  Alex.  Taiflfla,  Aid.  rf00a«p0d, 
Comp.  Y*Qat<ptp,  Vulg.  (Jeth-liepher] ),  a  town  on 
the  liorder  of  the  territory  of  Xebuluu,  not  far  from 
Japhia,  now  i'd/i  (Josh.  xix.  12,  13),  celebrated 
nt  the  native  place  of  the  prophet  Jonah  (2  K.  xiv. 
25).  Jerome  says  (Prtxem.  in  J  mam):  "  Gcth 
qure  est  in  Opber  hand  grandis  est  viculus,  in 
secundo  Scpphoris  miliario  qua?  bodie  appellatur 
L>ioca?sarea  euntibus  Tiberiadcm,  ubi  et  sepulchnmi 
ejus  oslcnditur."  ltcnjamin  of  Tudcla  in  tbe  12th 
century  says  that  the  tomb  of  Jonah  was  still 
tliown  on  a  lull  near  Seppboris  {Early  Travels  in 
Pal.  p.  8!)).  About  2  miles  E.  of  Stfurith  (Scp- 
phoris),  on  tbe  top  of  a  rocky  hill,  stands  the  little 
village  of  tUMt  thliatl,  in  which  the  tomb  of  Jonah 
yet  exists.  It  Wlcmgs  to  the  Moslems,  and  both 
they  and  the  Christians  of  Nazareth  agree  in  re- 
garding this  as  the  native  village  of  the  prophet. 
There  can  scarcely  be  a  doubt  that  cl  Mtshhact  is 
the  ancient  Gath-hepher.  J.  L.  P. 

GATH-RIM'MON  (fWH  r>2  [pxme- 
rjranatr-prtf*:  YtQptnixwv,  «c.  Josh.  xxi.  21, 
Koir.  Vat.  r-dtptftfitiy,  and  1  Chr.,  Vat.  VfQwpwv- 
Gethran>ium\i.  1.  A  city  given  out  of  the  tribe 
of  Dan  to  the  Invites  (Josh.  xxi.  24;  1  Chr.  vi. 
60),  situated  on  the  plain  of  l'hilistia,  apparently 
not  far  from  Jnppa  (Josh.  xix.  4ft).  Eusebius 
mentions  a  r>T0i  lying  between  Antipatris  anil 
Jamtiia,  which  would  answer  well  to  the  jx»ition 
of  Gath-rimmou  {On»m.  s.  v.  (itth).  Hut  in  an- 
other place  he  says  V*6ptp.fxuv  vvv  ion  kw/xtj 
u«7iVttj  otto  ff7)ix*i<*v  i0  Aio(rjr6\t(DS  airt6yru>v 
th  'Z\tvetp6iro\iv  ( Omm.  s.  v.).  This,  howe\er. 
would  seem  to  agree  letter  with  tlie  position  of 
Gath,  the  royal  city  of  l'hilistia,  than  of  that 
assigned  to  Gath-rimmon  in  the  passage  above 
cited.  The  site  of  Gath-rimmon  is  unknown  (He- 
land,  p.  80S). 

2.  ['i«0a0c(;  Alex.  BatOoa:  Aid.  with  11  MSS. 
BatOady  <7  others  HcffiraV);  Comp.  with  3  MSS. 
rtBptufiuv'-  Ot  thremrnrm.]  A  town  of  the  half 
tribe  of  .Manasseh  west  of  the  Jordan,  assigned  to 
the  Invites  (Josh.  xxi.  25).  It  is  only  once  men- 
tioned, and  the  LXX.  reading  is  BatBody  [sec 
aliove].  In  the  parallel  passage  in  1  Chr.  vi.  70, 
this  town  is  called  Uu.kam.  Tbe  residing  Gath- 
rimmou  is,  therefore,  probably  an  error  of  the  tran- 
scril-ers,  and  may  be  merely  a  repetition  of  the 
same  name  occurring  in  the  previous  verse. 

J.  L.  P. 

GA'ZA  (n  ?V>  »•  e-  Azzah  [strong,  a  fortress] 


GAZA 

for  its  continuous  existfiice  ind  te- 
portance  from  the  very  earliest  times.  Like  Dsmn 
cus,  it  is  mentioned  both  in  the  book  of  Genesis 
and  in  the  A'ts  of  the  Apostles:  and  it  is  still 
a  place  of  very  considerable  size,  larger  than 
Jerusalem. 

The  secret  of  this  unbroken  history  is  to  be 
found  in  the  situation  of  Gaza.  It  is  the  last  t«wr. 
in  the  S.  W.  of  Palestine,  on  the  frontier  towards 
Egyot.  £<rx^T7j  uKttro  ws  i*'  Aiyfarov  i* 
♦oiWirtjj  Uvrt  i*\  rv  ipxV  iphn°v  (Arrian, 
Exp.  Alex,  ii.  2G).  It  lay  on  the  road  which  must 
always  have  been  t'jc  line  of  communication  be- 
tween the  valley  of  the  Nile  and  tbe  whole  region 
of  Syria.  Even  now  its  bazaars  are  better  than 
those  of  Jerusalem.  "  Those  travelling  toward* 
Egypt  naturally  Lay  in  here  a  stock  of  provisions 
and  necessaries  for  the  desert:  while  those  coming 
from  Egypt  arrive  at  Gaza  cxliausted,  and  must 
of  course  supply  themselves  anew  "  (Pobhison,  ii. 
40). 

The  same  peculiarity  of  situation  has  made  Gaza 
important  in  the  military  sense,    lu  name  means 
"  the  strong;  "  and  this  was  well  elucidated  in  its 
siege  by  Alexander  the  Great,  which,  notwithstand- 
ing all  his  resources  of  artillery,  lasted  five  months. 
As  Van  de  Velde  says  (p.  187),  it  was  the  key  of 
the  country.    What  had  happened  in  the  times  of 
the  Pharaohs  (Jer.  xlvii.  1)  and  Cambyscs  (Pomp. 
Mel.  i.  1 1 )  happened  again  in  the  struggles  lietween 
the  Ptolemies  and  Seleucidrc  (1'olyb.  v.  08,  xvi.  40). 
'lliis  city  was  one  of  the  most  important  military 
positions  in  the  wars  of  the  Maccabees  (see  1  Mace, 
xi.  61,  02,  xiii.  43;  Joseph.  Ant.  xiii.  ft,  §  5,  and 
13,  §  3).    Hy  the  Pomans  it  was  assigned  to  the 
kingdom  of  Herod  (xv.  7,  §  3),  and  after  his  death 
to  the  province  of  S\ria  (xvii.  11,  §  4).    Nor  does 
the  history  of  Gaza  in  connection  with  war  end 
here.    In  a.  i>.  034  it  was  taken  by  the  generals 
of  the  first  Khrilif  Abu  Pekr,  though  he  did  not 
live  to  hear  of  the  victory.    Some  of  the  most  im- 
|K>rtant  campaigns  of  the  crusaders  took  place  in 
the  neighborhood.    In  the  12th  century  we  find 
the  place  garrisoned  bv  the  Knights  Templars.  It 
finally  fell  into  the  hands  of  Saladin,  A.  l>.  1170 
after  the  disastrous  battle  of  Hattin. 

The  Itiblical  history  of  Gaza  may  1*  traced 
through  the  following  stages:  — In  (Jen.  x.  19  it 
appears,  even  before  the  call  of  Abraham,  as  a 
"border"  city  of  the  Canaanites.  With  this  we 
should  compare  the  descriptive  words  in  I>eut.  ii. 
23,  where  the  name  is  spelt  "  Azzah "  in  the 
English  Version.  [Azzah.]  In  the  conquest  of 
Joshua  the  territory  of  Gaza  is  mentioned  as  one 
which  he  was  not  able  to  subdue  (Josh.  x.  41,  xi. 
22,  xiii.  3).  It  was  assigned  to  the  tribe  of  Judah 
(Josh.  xv.  47),  and  that  tril*  did  obtain  possession 
of  it  (Judg.  i.  18);  but  they  did  not  hold  it  long; 
for  soon  afterwards  we  find  it  in  the  hands  of  the 
Philistines  (Judg.  iii.  3,  xiii.  1,  xvi.  1,  21);  indeed 
it  seems  to  have  been  their  capital;  and  notwith- 
standing the  gigantic  effort*  of  Samson,"  who  died 


rd(a;  still  called  (Jhuzzth  or  'A:zah  :  the  form  here,  Gaza  apparentlv  continued  through  the  times 

of  Samuel,  Saul,  and  David  to  1*  a  Philistine  city 
(1  Sam.  vi.  17,  xiv.  ft2,  xxxi.  1:  2  Sam.  xxi.  1ft). 
Solomon  became  master  of  "  Azzah  "  (1  K.  iv.  24). 


Gaz'ira  is  found  in  the  Apocrypha  and  Josephus 
and  Hrocardus  mentions  it  as  used  in  his  day),  otic 
jf  the  five  chief  cities  of  the  Philistines.    It  is 


n  •  The  A.  V  Judg.  xvi.  8,  Implies  a  proximity  of  I  hour  southeast  from  Gsza  ;  for  It  lies  In  the  rUh 
Onca  t<.  Hebron  which  to  not  true,  nor  required  by  the  direction,  and  is  a  markuJ  eminence,  being  partial!} 
Hebrew.    Samson  carried  the  doom  of  the  city-gate  \  Isolated  and  higher  than  sny  other  point  in  the  o*l*b 
1  tt  the  top  of  the  hill  "  (drflnifcei    that  to  (not  before,  borhood  **. 
hut)  tovxrl  Ilebron."    This  may  be  the  hill  halt  an  1 
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Bat  in  an  t  times  the  same  trouble  with  the  Phil- 
felines  roc  red  (2  Chr.  xxi.  1-;.  xxvi.  6,  xzviii.  18). 
In  these  p  .wages,  indeed,  Gaza  is  not  specified,  bu'. 
there  is  little  doubt  that  it  is  implied.  In  2  K. 
xviii.  8,  we  are  distinctly  told  that  Hezekiah  "  smote 
the  Philistines  even  unto  Gaza,  and  the  borders 
thereof,  from  the  tower  of  the  watchmen  to  the 
fenced  city."  During  this  period  of  Jewish  history, 
it  seems  tlia.  some  facts  concerning  the  connection 
of  Gaza  with  the  invasion  of  Sennacherib  may  be 
added  from  the  inscriptions  found  at  Nineveh 
(I-ajard's  Xinecth  and  BubyUm,  p.  144).  We 
ought  here  to  compare  certain  passages  in  the 
prophets  where  the  name  of  the  Philistine  city 
occurs:  namely,  Am.  i.  6,7;  Zcph.  ii.  4;  Zech. 
Lx.  5.  The  period  in  termed  iate  between  the  Old 
and  New  Testaments  has  been  touched  on  atove. 

The  passage  where  (iaza  is  mentioned  in  the 
N.  T.  (Acts  viii.  26)  is  full  of  interest.  It  is  the 
account  of  the  baptism  of  the  Ethiopian  eunuch  on 
•ui  return  from  Jerusalem  to  Egypt.    The  word* 
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in  this  passage :  "  Arise  and  gc  towards  the  sooth, 

onto  the  way  that  goeth  down  from  Jerusalem  to 
Gaza,  which  is  desert"  (woptvov  kotA  ju«nty*/3  >lor, 
fVi  t  J; f  iibf  tJjv  naraficuvouaav  awb  'If  pi  u<r«t 
A.V  «*■  rd{av  outtj  <VtI*>  (orifios),  have  ipven 
rise  to  much  discussion.  It  is  doubled,  in  the  first 
place,  whether  they  are  to  be  attributed  to  th«  ange' 
or  to  the  narrator.  The  solution  of  this  djubt 
depends  partly  on  another  question,  namely,  whetbei 
oDttj  is  to  l»e  referred  to  the  road  or  the  city.  If 
to  the  latter,  the  remark  will  naturally  be  under- 
stood as  St.  Luke's;  and  we  may  suppose  that  he 
wrote  the  passage  just  after  the  begiuuing  of  the 
Jewish  war  (a.  D.  65),  when  (iaza  was  actually 
desolated  (Joseph.  B. ./.  ii.  18,  §  1).  Others  would 
refer  us  to  a  passage  of  Straho,  where  he  says  that 
the  town  was  (prmut  after  it  was  taken  by  Alex- 
ander: but  the  text  of  Stral>o  in  this  place  is  doilbU 
ful;  and  it  is  evident  tseeal>ove)  that  the  statement 
I  cannot  be  literally  true.  Pomponius  M;la  speaks 
|  of  Gaza  as  "  in  gens  urbs  et  munita  adcxluui," 


Oeae,  from  the  south  wiat. 


end  t  Is  prominently  noticed  in  Pliny.  Some  sup- 
pose (as  J  irome)  that  the  site  of  Gaza  was  changed : 
ai.d  this  may  possibly  l«  true:  for  Stral>o  Bays  that 
it  was  only  seven  stadia  from  the  sea,  whereas  it  is 
MM*  considerably  more:  and  the  encroachment  of 
the  drilling  sands  near  the  coast  may  have  lieen  a 
moiive  for  the  restorers  of  the  city  to  move  it 
further  eastwards.  The  probability,  however,  is  that 


Beilrage,  incorporated  in  the  last  edition  of  hl» 
Palatlim,  also  by  Kohinson  in  the  Appendix  to  his 
second  volume.  The  latter  wiitcr  •m_'l'« >  s  a  rer> 
probable  place  for  the  baptism,  nanu  l\,  at  th?  wxt«r 
in  the  Watly  cU/Iiity,  l>etweeu  E'entheropolis  and 
Gaza,  not  far  from  the  old  sites  of  Lnchiafa  and 
Eglon.  The  legendary  scene  of  the  baptism  is  at 
litit-tur,  between  Jerusalem  and  Hebron:  the  tra- 


the  words  auTTj  itrrly  (pijuot  refer  to  the  road,  ami  dition  having  arisen  apparently  from  the  opinion 
are  used  by  the  angel  to  inform  Piltui*.  who  was  that  Philip  himself  was  travelling  southwards  from 


then  in  Samaria,  on  what  route  he  would  find  the 
eunuch.  Besides  the  ordinary  road  from  Jerusalem 
by  Kamleh  to  Gaza,  there  was  another,  more  fa- 
rorable  for  carriages  (Acts  viii.  28),  further  to  the 
south,  through  Hebron,  and  thence  through  a  dis- 
*rict  comparatively  without  towns  and  much  ex- 
foeed  to  the  incursions  of  people  from  the  desert. 
Vhi  matter  ii  discussed  by  ltaumet  in  one  of  his 


Jerusalem.  Put  there  is  no  need  to  suppose  thai 
he  went  to  Jerusalem  *\t  all.  I-mge  (A/»>*t  ZritnL. 
ii.  10'J)  gives  a  spiritual  sense  to  the  word  tprjf.ot- 
[Sec  Bktii-zl*k,  Amer.  ed.] 

The  modern  (ifnuzeh  is  situated  partly  on  as 
jblong  hill  of  moderate  In  i;:ht.  and  p:u-tly  on  the 
lower  ground.  The  climate  of  the  place  is  ilmuet 
tropical,  but  it  has  deep  wells  of  excellent  water 
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ThtTe  are  a  few  palm-trees  in  the  town,  and  its 

nuit-orchards  arc  very  productive.  But  the  chief 
t-.it tire  of  the  ncighU.rhood  is  the  wide-spread  olive- 
grove  to  the  N.  and  N.  E.  Hence  arises  a  consider- 
able manufacture  of  soap,  which  (Utitzzrh  exports  in 
large  quantities.  [Asiiks,  Amer.  ed.]  It  has  also 
an  active  trade  in  corn.  For  a  full  account  of  nearly 
all  that  has  been  written  concerning  the  topograph- 
ical and  historical  relations  of  Gaza,  see  Iiittcr's 
Eitlkunde,  xvi.  45-60.  Among  the  travellers  who 
have  described  the  place  we  may  mention  especially 
Robinson  {Biblical  Jitttarc/iee,  ii.  35-40)  and  Van 
de  Vel.le  (Syria  and  PaUatiue,  ii.  179-188),  from 
whom  we  have  already  quoted ;  also  Thomson  (ImiuI 
and  H<*)k,  ii.  331-34.')).  'Hie  last  writer  speaks  of 
the  great  extent  of  corn-land  near  Gaza,  ami  of  the 
sound  of  millstones  in  the  city.  Doth  these  cir- 
cumstances are  valuable  illustrations  of  the  acts 
and  sufferings  of  Samson,  the  great  hero  of  Gaza. 
[On  the  site  and  ruins  of  Gaza,  see  also  Porter's 
tiandb.  of  Syr.  nnd  Palest,  i.  202  fl". ;  Scpp's  Jt- 
rutidmn  u.  d<it  litil.  Ismd,  ii.  522  ff.;  and  Gage's 
Trans,  of  Hitter's  Geoyr.  of  Palestine,  iii.  205  fl'. 
—  11.]  J.  S.  H. 

GAZ'ARA  (q  Y<L$apa,  and  ra  T<L(*pa\  [in  1 
Mace.  xv.  28,  35,  Alex.  ra(apT}vc*v  (gen.):]  Gaz- 
ara),  a  place  frequently  mentioned  in  the  wars  of 
the  Maccabees,  and  of  great  importance  in  the 
operations  of  both  parties.  Its  first  introduction  is 
as  a  stronghold  (oxvpwfia),  in  which  Timotheus 
took  refuge  after  his  defeat  by  Judas,  and  which 
for  four  days  resisted  the  efforts  of  the  infuriated 
Jews  (2  Mace.  x.  32-30).  One  of  the  first  steps 
of  Dacchides,  after  getting  possession  of  Judu>a,  was 
to  fortify  Dethsura  and  Gazara  and  the  citadel 
(&<pa)  at  Jerusalem  (1  Mace.  ix.  52);  and  the 
aame  names  are  mentioned  when  Simon  in  his  turn 
recovered  the  country  (xiv.  7,  33,  34,  30,  xv.  28). 
So  important  was  it,  that  Simon  made  it  the 
residence  of  his  son  John  as  general-in-chicf  of  the 
Jewish  army  (xiii.  53,  xvi.  1 ). 

There  is  every  reason  to  lielieve  that  Gazara  was 
the  same  place  as  the  more  ancient  Gk/.kk  or 
Gazer.  The  name  is  the  same  as  that  which  the 
LXX.  use  for  Gezer  in  the  O.  T. ;  and  more  than 
this,  the  indications  of  the  position  of  U>th  are  very 
much  in  accordance.  As  I>avid  smote  the  Philis- 
tines from  Gibeon  to  Gezer,  so  Judas  defeats 
Gorgias  at  Kmmaus,  and  pursues  him  to  Gazera 
(I  Mace.  iv.  15).  Gazara  also  is  constantly  men- 
tioned in  connection  with  the  soa-coast —  Joppa 
and  J  am  nut  (xv.  28,  35:  iv.  15),  and  with  the  j 
Philistine  plain,  A/.otus,  Adasa,  Ac.  (iv.  15,  vii.  45, 
thr.  31).    [Gazkka.]  G. 

OA'ZATHITKS,  THE  (VWH,  accur. 

Ike  Asrtthite  :  rtp  Ta(aiV:  Gaza**),  Josh.  xiii.  3: 
•Jie  i  ihabitants  of  Gaza.  Elsewhere  the  same 
tame  is  rendered  Gazites  in  the  A.  V. 

GA  ZER  ("1)2  [declirittj,  prea/nct]  :  [r<z- 
(Vpi;  in  1  Chr.  xiv.,  KA.  raCapay  ■  Gezrr, 
Gaum]),  2  Sam.  v.  23;  1  Chr.  xiv.  10.  The 
same  place  as  Gk/.kk;  the  difference  arising  from 
the  emphatic  Hebrew  accent;  which  has  been  here 
Vtained  in  the  A.  V..  though  disregarded  in  several 
ther  places  where  the  same  form  occurs.  [Gk/.kk.] 
From  the  uniform  practice  of  the  LXX..  l<oth  in 
the  O  T.  and  the  U>ok*  of  Maccabees,  Kwald  infers 
that  the  original  fonn  of  the  name  was  Gazer ;  but 
of  the  &    wrets  is  certainly  as 


often  the  one  as  the  other.  (Ewald,  Gesch.  11.  417 

note.)  0. 

GAZE  R A.  1.  (T4  rdfrpa;  Alex.  Tump* 
Joseph,  ra  rdSapa-  Gezrron,  Gazara),  1  Mace 
iv.  15,  vii.  45.    The  place  elsewhere  given  ai 

Gazaka. 

2.  [KaCvpd;  Aid.  Alex,  rafrpcf :  Gaze.]  One 
of  the  "servants  of  the  temple,"  whose  sons  re- 
turned with  Zorobaliel  (1  Ksdr.  t.  31).  In  Ezra 
and  Nehem.  the  name  is  Gazzam. 


GA'ZEZ  (T^  [sltearer]:  i  rt(ov*;  [Comp. 
ra{+,(,  TaCai;  Aid.  ra(tp:]  Geztz),  a  namewhicU 
occurs  twice  in  1  Chr.  ii.  40;  (1)  as  son  ofCiJet 
by  Ephah  his  concubine;  and  (2)  as  son  of  Haran, 
the  sou  of  the  same  woman :  the  second  is  possibly 
only  a  repetition  of  the  first.  At  any  rate  there  u 
no  necessity  for  the  assumption  of  Houbigant,  that 
the  second  Gazcz  is  an  error  for  Jahdai.  In  some 
MSS.  and  the  Pesliito  the  name  is  given  Gazen 
The  Vat.  LXX.  omits  the  second  occurrence. 

GA'ZITES,  THE  (E\7$?n :  rois  YaCalon  \ 
Philifthiim),  inhabitants  of  Gaza  (Judg.  xvi.  2). 
Elsewhere  given  as  Gazatimtes. 

GAZ'ZAM  (C-T2  [dtrvmring]:  To^  IM*d>: 
Gazam,  [Gezem]).  Tlie  Dene-Gazzam  were  among 
the  families  of  the  Nuiiimm  who  returned  from 
the  Captivity  with  Zerublalx'l  (Eur.  ii.  48;  Neh.  vii. 
51).  In  1  Esdr.  [v.  31]  the  name  is  altered  to 
Gazeka. 

GETJA  OS?.,  often  with  the  definite  article  = 
the  hill:  Ta&wi,  [etc.:  Gabaa,  Geba,]  Galjae, 
Gabte),  a  city  of  Benjamin,  with  44  suburlis," 
allotted  to  the'  priests  (Josh.  xxi.  17;  1  Chr.  vi. 
00).  It  is  named  amongst  the  first  croup  of  the 
lienjamite  towns,  apparently  those  l)ing  neur  to 
and  along  the  north  boundary  (Josh,  xviii.  24 1. 
Here  the  name  is  given  as  Gaba,  a  change  due  to 
the  emphasis  required  in  Hebrew  before  a  pause; 
and  the  saiue  change  occurs  in  Ezr.  ii.  20 ;  Neh. 
vii.  30  and  xi.  31 ;  2  Sam.  v.  25;  2  K.  xxiii.  8;  the 
last  three  of  these  being  in  the  A.  V.  Geba  In 
one  place  Geba  is  used  as  the  northern  landmark 
of  the  kingdom  of  Judah  and  Benjamin,  in  the  ex- 
pression "from  G.  to  Beer-sheba  "  (2  K.  xxiii.  8). 
and  also  as  an  eastern  limit  in  opposition  to  Gazer 
(2  Sam.  v.  25).  In  the  parallel  passage  to  this  last 
in  1  Chr.  xiv.  10,  the  name  is  changed  to  Gil>eon 
During  the  wars  of  the  earlier  part  of  the  reign  of 
Saul,  Geba  was  held  as  a  garrison  by  the  Philis- 
tines (1  Sam.  xiii.  3),  but  they  were  ejected  bj 
Jonathan,  a  feat  which,  while  it  added  ureatly  to 
his  renown,  exasperated  them  to  a  more  overwhelm- 
ing invasion.  Ijtter  in  the  same  campaign  we  fii>d 
it  referred  to  to  define  the  position  of  the  two  mcIu 
which  stood  in  the  ravine  below  the  garrison  of 
Michmash,  in  terms  which  fix  Geba  on  the  south 
and  Miehmash  on  the  north  of  the  ravine  (1  Sam. 
xiv.  5:  the  A.  V.  has  here  Gil<ah).  Exactly  in 
accordance  with  this  is  the  j>osit:on  of  the  modern 
village  of  Jeba,  which  stands  picturesquely  on  the 
top  of  its  steep  terraced  hill,  on  the  very  edge  of  the 
great  Wady  Suminit.  looking  northwards  to  the 
opposite  village,  winch  also  retains  its  old  name  of 
MukhniAa.  The  names,  nnd  the  agreement  of  the 
situation  with  the  requirements  of  the  story  of 
Jonathan,  makefile  identification  all  but  certain; 
but  it  is  still  further  confirmed  by  the  invaluable 
list  of  Benjamite  'owns  visited  by  the  Assyriac 
army  on  their  road  through  the  country 
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k>  Jerraale.n,  which  we  hare  in  Is.  x.  28-32;  where 
the  minute  details  —  the  stoppage  of  the  heavy 
baggage  (A.  V.  "  carriages  "),  which  could  not  be 
got  across  the  broken  ground  of  the  wady  at  Mich- 
mash  ;  then  the  passage  of  the  ravine  by  the  lighter 
portion  of  the  army,  and  the  subsequent  bivouac 

("lodging,"  )lbl3  =  rest  for  the  uight)  at  Geba 
on  the  opjiosite  side  —  are  in  exact  accordance  with 
the  nature  of  the  spot.  Standing  as  it  does  on  the 
south  bank  of  this  important  wady  —  one  of  the 
most  striking  natural  features  of  this  part  of  the 
country  —  the  mention  of  Geba  as  the  northern 
l>oiuidary  of  the  lower  kingdom  is  very  significant. 
Thus  commanding  the  pass,  its  fortification  by  Asa 
(1  K.  xv.  22:  2  Chr.  xvi.  6)  is  also  quite  intelligible, 
(t  continues  to  lie  named  with  Michmash  to  the 
very  last  (Neh.  xi.  31). 

Geba  U  probably  intended  by  the  "  Gilieah-iu* 
Lhe-fkld  "  of  Judg.  xx.  31,  to  which  its  position  is 
very  applicable.  [(iuiKAH,  6.)  '1'he  "  fields  "  are 
mentioned  again  ;is  late  as  Neh.  xii.  29. 

It  remains  to  notice  a  few  places  in  which,  from 
the  similarity  of  the  two  names,  or  possibly  from 
some  provincial  usage,"  "(Jeba"  is  used  for  "Gil»- 
eah."  These  are:  (I.)  Judg.  xx.  10:  here  the  A. 
V.,  probably  anxious  to  prevent  confusion,  has 
"Gibeah."  (2.)  Judg.  xx.  33:  "the  meadows," 
nt  more  probably  "  the  cave  of  (Jeba."  Geba  may 
be  here  intended,  but  Gibeah  —  as  in  the  A.  V. — 
seems  almost  necessary.  Owing  to  the  word  oc- 
curring here  at  a  pause  the  vowels  are  lengthened, 
and  in  the  Hebrew  it  stands  as  Gabi.  (  J.)  1  .Sam. 
xiii.  10:  here  the  meaning  is  evident,  and  the  A. 
V.  has  again  altered  the  name  accordingly.  Jo- 
lephus  (Ant.  vi.  6,  §  2)  has  Tufiauv,  Gil*on,  in 
this  place;  for  which  perhaps  compare  1  Chr.  viii. 
21),  ix.  35. 

2.  The  (Jeba  {Tai&al;  Alex.  Tcn&av:  [Sin. 
I'cu&av.  Comp.  Ta&d;  Aid.  TcuB&\)  named  in 
.lud.  iii.  10,  where  Holofemes  is  said  to  hare  made 
his  encampment  —  "l>etween  (Jeba  and  ScUhopo- 
lis"  —  mint  l*<  the  place  of  the  same  name,  Jvfj  i, 
on  the  road  Mween  Samaria  and  Jewin,  al>out 
three  miles  from  the  former  (Hob.  i.  440).  The 
Vulgate  has  a  remarkable  variation  here  —  "  venit 
ad  Iduma-os  in  terrain  Gabaa."  G. 

GE'BAL  (bag,  G'btl,  from  ba2,  Gtaal,  to 

heist ;  hence  fTbuL,  a  line;  tlience  JcC5»- 

Gtbnl,  a  line  of  mountains  as  a  natural  boundary: 
[in  L's.,)  r«0dA:  [Vat.  Sin.  NaijSaA:]  G<lml;  [in 
Kz.,  &l(i\ioi:  Giblii\),  a  proper  name,  occurring 
in  Ps.  lxixiii.  7  (Vulg.  Ixxxii.)  in  connection  with 
Edom  and  .Moab,  Amnion  and  AnuUek,  the  Philis- 
tines and  the  inhabitants  of  Tyre.  The  mention 
of  Assur,  or  the  Assyrian,  in  the  next  verse  is  with 
reason  sup|w>sed  to  refer  the  date  of  the  composition 
to  the  latter  days  of  the  Jewish  kingdom.  It  is 
inscribed,  moreover,  with  the  name  of  Asaph. 
Now  in  2  Chr.  xx.  14  it  is  one  of  the  sons  or  de- 
scendants of  Asaph,  Jahazicl,  who  is  inspired  to 
encourage  .leh'ishaphat  and  his  people,  when  threat- 
ened with  invasion  by  the  McKihitcs,  Ammonites, 
and  otliera  from  beyond  the  sea,  and  from  Syria 
(as  the  l.XX.  and  Vulg. :  it  is  unnecessary  here  to 
go  into  the  obscurities  and  varieties  of  the  Hebrew, 
Syriac,  and  Arabic  versions).  It  is  impossible, 
therefore  not  to  recognize  the  connection  between 
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this  psalm  and  these  events;  and  hence  the  con- 
texts both  of  the  psalm  and  of  the  historical  records 
will  justify  our  assuming  the  Gebal  of  the  Psalms 
to  be  one  and  the  same  city  with  the  Gebal  of 
Kzekiel  (xxvii.  9),  a  maritime  town  of  Phceuicia 
and  not  another,  as  some  liave  supposed,  in  th« 
district  round  about  Petra,  which  is  by  Josephus, 
Kusebitis,  and  St.  Jerome  called  Gebalene.  Jehosh 
aphat  had,  in  the  beginning  of  his  reign,  humbled 
the  Philistines  and  Arabians  (2  Chr.  xvii.  10-11), 
and  still  more  recently  had  assisted  A  hah  against 
the  Syrians  (ibid.  ch.  xviii.).  Now,  according  to 
the  poett.-  language  of  the  Psalmist,  there  were 
symptoms  of  u  general  rising  against  him.  On 
the  south  the  Kdomites,  Ishmaelites,  and  Haga- 
renes:  on  the  southeast  Moab,  and  northeast  Am- 
nion. Along  the  whole  line  of  the  western  coast 
(and,  with  Jehoshaphat's  maritime  projects,  tills 
would  naturally  disturb  him  most,  see  2  Chr.  xx. 
30)  the  Amalekites,  Philistines,  and  Pha-uicians,  or 
inhabitants  of  Tyre,  to  their  frontier  town  Gebal , 
with  Assur,  i.  e.  the  Syrians,  or  Assyrian*,  from 
the  more  distant  north.  It  may  be  observed  that 
the  Ashurites  are  mentioned  in  connection  with 
Gebal  no  less  in  the  prophecy  (ver.  0)  than  in  the 
psalm.  But,  again,  the  Gebal  of  Kzekiel  was  evi- 
dently no  mean  city.  From  the  fact  that  its  in- 
habitants are  written  "Gibliaiu"  in  the  Vulg. 
and  «  Biblians"  in  the  LXX.,  we  may  infer  their 
identity  with  the  Giblites,  spoken  of  in  connection 
with  Lebanon  by  Joshua  (xiii.  5),  and  that  of  their 
city  with  the  »  Biblus  "  (or  Byblus)  of  profane  lit- 
erature—  so  extensive  that  it  gave  name  to  the 
surrounding  district.  (See  a  passage  from  Lucian, 
quoted  by  Keland,  Palzst.  lib.  i.  c.  xiii.  p.  209.) 
It  was  situated  on  the  frontiers  of  Phu'iikia,  some- 
what to  the  north  of  the  mouth  of  the  small  river 
Adonis,  so  celebrated  in  mythology  (comp.  hz. 
viii.  13).  Meanwhile  the  Giblites,  or  Biblians, 
seem  to  have  been  preeminent  in  the  arts  of  stone- 
caning  (1  K.  v.  IH)  and  ship-caulking  (Kz.  xxvii. 
9) :  hut,  according  to  Strabo,  their  industry  suffered 
greatly  from  the  robbers  infesting  the  sides  of 
Mount  Lebanon.  Pompey  not  only  destroyed  the 
strongholds  from  whence  these  pests  issued,  but 
freed  the  city  from  a  tyrant  (Strab.  xvi.  2,  18). 
.Some  have  confounded  Gebal,  or  Itiblus.  with  the 
Gabala  of  Strabo,  just  below  Laodicea,  and  conse- 
quently many  leagues  to  the  north,  the  ruirs  and 
site  of  which,  still  called  Jehilce,  are  so  graphically 
described  by  Maundrell  (Aar/y  TractU  in  /V«j. 
tmr,  by  Wright,  p.  404).  By  Moroni  (Dizpm. 
h'ccUt.)  they  are  accurately  distinguished  und«r 
their  respective  names.  Finally,  Biblus  became  a 
<  iiristian  see  in  the  patriarchate  of  Antioch.  sub- 
ject to  the  metro[)olitaii  see  of  Tyre  (Keland'i 
J'olteti.  lib.  i.  p.  214  rf. ).  It  shared  the  usual  vi- 
cissitudes of  (Christianity  in  these  parts;  and  even 
now  furnishes  episcopacy  with  a  title.  It  is  called 
Jetjail  by  the  Arabs,  thus  reviving  the  old  Biblical 
name.  K.  S.  Ff. 

GE'BER  Oa3  [man,  hnx>]),  a  name  occur- 
•"'ng  twice  in  the  list  of  Solomon's  commissariat 
officers,  and  there  only.  1.  (Na$tp\  [Vat.  Alex. 
Va&tp-  Bfrtyitber].)  The  son  of  (Jcb>er  (Ben- 
Gtbtr)  resided  in  the  fortress  of  Kamoth-Gilead 
and  had  charge  of  Havotli-Jair,  and  the  district  of 
Argob  (1  K.  iv.  13).  Josephus  (Ant.  viii.  2,  J  3) 
gives  the  name  as  roj8d>»ji. 

2.  (Va&to;  [Vat.  M.  omit*:]  Gaber.)  Gd« 
the  son  of  Uri  had  a  district  *outh  of  the  f 
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the  "  land  of  GUeud,"  the  country  originally  pos- 
sessed by  Sihon  and  Og,  prolmhly  the  luodeni 
dtlkd,  the  great  pasture-ground  of  the  tribes  east 
»f  Jordan  (1  K.  iv.  19).  'l*he  conclusion  of  this 
Terse  as  rendered  in  the  A.  V..U  very  unsatisfactory 
—  «  and  he  was  the  only  ollicer  which  was  in  the 
land,"  when  two  others  are  mentioned  in  13  and 
14.  A  more  accurate  interpretation  is,  "and  one 
officer  who  was  in  the  land,"  that  is,  a  superior 

(2^1*3,  a  word  of  rare  occurrence,  but  used  again 


for  Solomon's  "  officers ' 


in 


2  dir.  viii.  10)  over 


the  three.  Josephus  has  M  St  rovrwv  tls  k<SlKiv 
&PXUV  cnro&tSttKTo,  the  iri\iv  referring  to  a  similar 
statement  just  before  that  there  was  also  one  general 
superintendent  over  the  commissaries  of  the  whole 
of  Upper  Palestine.  G. 

GEUIM  (CS23H,  with  the  article  =  probably 
the  ditches  [tistems,  springs,  Fiirst] ;  the  word  is 
used  in  that  sense  in  2  K-  iii.  1G,  and  elsewhere: 
ri$$dp'<  [Comp.  rtfiip'-]  (jitinm),  a  village  north 
of  Jerusalem,  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  main 
road,  and  apparently  between  Anathoth  (the  modern 
Annto)  and  the  ridge  on  which  Nob  was  situated, 
and  from  which  the  first  view  of  the  city  is  obtained. 
It  is  named  nowhere  but  in  the  enumeration  by 
Isaiah  of  the  towns  whose  inhabitants  fled  at  Sen- 
nacherib's approach  (x.  31).  Judging  by  those 
places  the  situation  of  which  is  known  to  us,  the 
enumeration  is  so  orderly  that  it  :s  impossible  to 
entertain  the  conjecture  of  either  Kusehius  ( Ononi. 
Gebin),  who  places  it  at  Geba,  five  miles  north  of 
Gophna;  or  of  Schwarz  (p.  131),  who  would  have 
it  identical  with  (Job  or  Gezer :  the  former  being  at 
least  10  miles  north,  and  the  latter  20  miles  west, 
of  its  probable  position.  KLimwiyeh  occupies 
about  the  right  spot.  G. 

GEDALI'AH  (n;1?*!?,  and  VT^l?,  ».  t. 
GedahVhu  [Jehovah  is'yrtot]:  ro&oKl'af'  Goth- 
hns).  1.  Gkdaijaii,  the  son  of  Ahikam  (Jere- 
miah's protector,  Jcr.  xxvi.  24),  and  grandson  of 
Shaphan  the  secretary  of  king  Josiah.  After  the 
destruction  of  the  Temple,  u.  c.  588,  Nebuchad- 
nezzar departed  from  Judsea.  leaving  Gedaliah  with 
a  Chaldtean  guard  (Jcr.  xl.  5)  at  Mizpah,  a  strong 
(1  K.  xv.  22)  town,  six  miles  N.  of  Jerusalem,  to 
govern,  as  a  tributary  (Joseph.  Ant.  x.  9,  §  1 )  of 
the  king  of  Babylon,  the  vine-dressers  and  hus- 
bandmen (Jer.  Iii.  16)  who  were  exempted  from 
captivity.  Jeiemiah  joined  Gedaliah;  and  Mizpah 
became  the  resort  of  Jews  from  various  quarters 
(Jer.  xl.  6,  11),  many  of  whom,  as  might  I*  ex- 
pected at  the  end  of  a  long  war,  were  in  a  demor- 
alized state,  unrestrained  by  religion,  patriotism,  or 
prudence.  The  gentle  and  popular  character  of 
Gedaliah  (Joseph.  Ant.  x.  9,  §  1,  3),  his  hereditary 
fiety  (Kosenmiiller  in  Jer.  xxvi.  24),  the  prosperity 
of  his  brief  rule  (Jer.  xl.  12),  the  reverence  which 
revived  and  was  fostered  under  him  for  the  ruined 
Temple  (xli.  5),  fear  of  the  (  halda*-an  conquerors 
whewe  officer  he  was, — all  proved  insufficient  to 
secure  Gedaliah  from  the  foreign  jealousy  of  llaalis 
king  of  Amnion,  and  the  domestic  ambition  of 
Ishmael,  a  mcmlier  of  the  royal  family  of  Judah 
(Joseph.  Ant.  x.  9,  §  3).  This  man  [Ishmael,  2 
K.  xxv.  2o]  came  to  Mizpah  with  a  secret  purpose 
10  destroy  Gedaliah.    Gedaliah,  generously  rcfus- 

«  •  C»ll«d  the  "ftist  of  the  seventh,"  i.  e.  month 
Zech  tUI.  19  with  2  K.  xxv.  25.    See  Frste 
in  llenog  n  Rtai-Entyk.  It.  887).    For  the 
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ing  to  believe  a  friendly  warning  which  be  rcedfod 
of  the  intended  treachery,  was  murdered,  with  hk» 
Jewish  and  Chahhean  followers,  two  months  aftei 
his  appointment.  After  his  death,  which  is  still 
commemorated  in  the  Jewish  calendar  (I'rideaux, 
t'unnexvm,  anm  588,  and  Zech.  viii.  19) «  as  a 
national  calamity,  the  Jews,  in  their  native  Land, 
anticipating  the  resentment  of  the  king  of  lluby- 
lon,  gave  way  to  despair.  Many,  forcing  Jeremiah 
to  accomp-uiy  them,  fled  to  Egypt  under  Johanan. 

2.  [Vat.  Tovva,  Vahouia.]  Gkdama'hi  ;  a 
Invite,  one  of  the  six  sons  of  Jeduthun  who  played 
the  harp  in  the  sen  ice  of  Jehovah  (1  Chr.  xxv.  3 
9). 

3.  [raSoAfa;  Vat.  -\tia:  FA.  TaXa&tia:  Go. 
dolia.]  Gkoamaii;  a  priest  in  the  time  of  Ezra 
(Est.  x.  18).  [Joadam-s.] 

4.  [FA.i  roKtas-  Gedtlias.]  Geoama'hu; 
son  of  Fashur  (.Jer.  xxxviii.  1),  oue  of  those  who 
caused  Jeremiah  to  be  imprisoned. 

5.  Gedaliah  ;  grandlather  of  Zephaniah  the 
prophet  (Zeph.  i.  1 ).  \V.  T.  B. 

GEDT>UR    (rtMovp;    [Vat.    KeSSovp  :] 

GedJu),  1  Esdr.  v.  30.  [Gatiak.] 

GED'EON  ([Alex.]  rttw,  [Sin.  rekW--] 
Gtdew).  1.  The  son  of  liaphauu;  one  of  the 
ancestors  of  Judith  (.hid  viii.  1).  The  name  u 
omitted  in  the  Vat.  LXX. 

2.  The  Greek  form  of  the  Hebrew  name  Giokoji 
(Heb.  xi.  32);  retained  in  the  N.  T.  by  our  trans- 
lators, in  company  with  Elias,  Eliseus,  Osee,  Jesus, 
and  otlier  Grecized  Hebrew  names,  to  the  confusion 
of  the  ordinary  reader. 

GE'DER  P}2.  [wnlkd  place]:  TaStp:  [Vat. 
A<r<i>]  Gnder).  The  king  of  Geder  was  one  of 
the  31  kings  who  were  overcome  by  Joshua  on  the 
west  of  the  Jordan  (Josh.  xii.  13),  and  mentioned 
in  that  list  only.  Iknng  named  with  Debir,  Hor- 
mali,  and  A  rod,  Geder  was  evidently  in  the  extrrnu 
south:  this  prevents  our  identifying  it  with  Gedor 
(Josh.  xv.  58),  which  by  between  Hebron  and 
Bethlehem;  or  with  ha-Gederah  in  the  low  country 
(xv.  3(1).  It  is  possible,  however,  that  it  may  1« 
the  same  place  as  the  Gedor  named  in  connection 
with  the  Simeonitcs  (1  Chr.  iv.  39).  G. 

CEDE  RAH  (rrn?n,  with  the  articles 
the  siiffftcvte  :  rd&vpa-  Geder  a),  a  town  of  Judah 
in  the  Shefefah  or  lowland  country  (Josh.  xv.  30), 
apparently,  from  the  near  mention  of  Azekah. 
Socoh,  Ac.,  in  its  eastern  part,  near  the  "  valley  of 
the  Terebinth."  [Elaii.]  This  position  agrees 
passably  with  that  assigned  by  Eusehius  ( On»mn»- 
tiam)  to  "  Gedour,"  which  he  says  was  in  his  time 
a  very  large  village  10  miles  from  Elcutheropolis,  on 
the  road  to  Diospolis  (I.vdda);  and  also  with  an- 
other which  ho  gives  as  Gidora,  in  the  boundaries) 
of  Jerusalem  (^FJia),  near  the  Terebinth.  No 
1  town  (tearing  this  name  has  however  been  yet  dis- 
covered in  tills  hitherto  little  explored  district.  The 
S  name  (if  the  interpretation  given  be  correct),  and 
[  the  occurrence  next  to  it  of  one  so  similar  as  Ged- 
KiioriiAiM,  seem  to  point  to  a  great  deal  of  sheep- 
breeding  in  this  part.  G. 

GEDETtATHITE,  THE  (VTH?n  [«« 
above]:  6  raSapaed^;  [Vat.  -«iM;]  Akx.  raSrr 
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[FA.  TaSapa  ]  Guaeratkites),  the  native  of 
a  place  called  Gederah,  but  Dot  of  tliat  in  the 
She/thh  of  Judah,  for  Josaknd  the  Gederathitc 
(1  Chr.  xii.  4)  wan  one  of  Saul  s  own  tri»e  —  his 
"brethren  of  Benjamin"  (ver.  2).  No  otner  is 
uained.  G. 

GE'DEUITE,  THE  (^SH  :  6  rttupirT,, 
[Vat.  -ptt-] ;  Alex,  a  VtSwp-  Ge<U rites  i,  i.  e.  the  na- 
tive of  some  place  mimed  Geder  or  Gederah.  Baal- 
hanan  the  Gcderile  had  charge  of  the  olive  and 
sycamore  gru\es  in  the  low  country  (She/tLih)  for 
king  Havid  (1  Chr.  xxvii.  28).  He  piissibly  be 
bnged  to  Gkukkaii,  a  place  in  this  district,  the 
very  locality  fur  sycamore.  G. 

GEDE'ROTH  (Hill?  =  ikeep-cotet,  but  in 
Chr.  with  the  article:  r#85»p,  Ya\rip<i\  Alex.  To- 
Sriptte:  Guitntth,  G^a'tnJJt},  a  towu  in  the  Shef- 
tlah  or  low  country  of  Judah  (Josh.  xv.  41;  2  Chr. 
xxviii.  18).  It  is  not  named  in  the  same  group 
with  Geokkah  and  Gkukkotiiaim  in  the  list  in 
Joshua,  but  lay  apparently  a  little  more  to  the 
north  with  Makkedah.  The  notice  in  Chronicles 
shows,  however,  that  all  the  towns  of  these  groups 
were  comparatively  close  together.  G. 

GEDEROTHATM  (C^'Tp  =  too  gheep- 
foLU:  Ge>loratJi,ii>n),  a  town  in  the  low  country 
of  Judah  (Josh.  xv.  .'Jo'),  named  next  in  order  to 
Gederah.  The  LXX.  treat  the  word  as  referring  to 
the  name  preceding  it,  and  render  it  kclI  at  iwai\(it 
•trrrts.  G. 

GEDOR  pSia  [n  wall]:  (iedor).  1.  (r*«8- 
Alex.  r«Swp. )  A  town  in  the  mountainous 
part  of  Judah,  named  with  Halhul  and  Bethzur 
(losh.  xv.  58 j,  and  then-fore  a  few  miles  north  of 
Hebron.  Euschiiis  {(Juom.  "Ga-dur")  places  it 
at  ten  miles  south  of  Oiospolis,  the  modeni  I.wiil; 
but  this  does  not  agree  with  the  requirements  of 
the  passage.  On  the  other  hand,  Kobinson  (iii. 
283)  has  discovered  a  Jedur  half  way  between  Beth- 
lehem and  Hebron,  about  two  miles  west  of  the 
road,  which  very  probably  represents  the  ancient 
tite.    'Hie  Gacdur  of  Eusebius  is  more  likely. 

2.  [r«8»p;  FA.  r«88«p.]  The  town  —  appar- 
ently of  Benjamin  — to  which  "Jehoram  of  (ie- 
dor "  belonged,  whose  sons  Joelah  and  Zebadiah 
were  among  the  mighty  men,  "  Said's  brethren  of 
Benjamin,"  who  joined  David  in  his  difficulties  at 
Ziklag  (1  Chr.  xii.  7).    The  name  has  the  definite 

article  to  it  in  this  passage  PTT2rT*}J2 :  oi  rov 
r*6t&p)-  If  this  I*  a  Benjamite  name,  it  is  very 
probably  connected  with 

3.  (rttvvp:  [in  1  Chr.  viii.  31,  Vat.  Aovp;  in 
ix.  37,  Vat.  Sin.  ItSoup.])  A  man  among  the 
ancestors  of  Saul ;  son  of  Jehiel.  the  "  father  of 
Giheon"  (I  Chr.  viii.  31;  ix.  37). 

4.  The  name  occurs  twice  in  the  genealogies  of 
Judah  —  1  Chr.  iv.  4,  and  18  —  (in  both  shortened 

to  ~^2  :  rtiuip)-  In  the  former  passage  Penucl 
is  said  to  !*•  father  of  Gedor,"  while  in  th  i  latter 
Jered,  son  of  a  certain  Ezra  by  his  Jewish  wife 
(A.  V.  "  Jebudijal  has  the  same  title.  rn  the 
Targum,  Jered,  (.iedor,  and  other  names  in  this 
passage,  are  treated  as  Wing  titles  «i  Moses,  con- 
ferred or.  him  by  Jebndijah,  who  is  identified  with 
the  daughter  of  Pharaoh. 

5.  In  the  records  of  the  tribe  of  Simeon,  in  1 
£hr.  iv.  3'J,  certain  chiefs  of  the  tribe  are  said  to 
lave  gone,  in  the  reigu  of  Hezekiah,  "  to  the  en- 
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trance  of  Gedor,  unto  the  east  side  of  the  nOcj" 

(S^H).  in  search  of  pasture  grounds,  and  to  haw 
etpcllcd  thence  the  Hamitcs  who  dwelt  then  in 
tents,  and  the  Maonites  (A.  V.  "habitations") 
Simeon  by  in  the  extreme  south  of  Judah,  and 
therefore  this  Gedor  must  be  a  different  place  from 
that  noticed  above  —  No.  1.  If  what  is  told  in  ver. 
42  was  a  subsequent  incident  in  the  same  expedi- 
tion, then  we  should  look  for  Gedor  between  the 
south  of  Judah  and  Mount  Seir,  i.  t.  Petra.  No 
place  of  the  name  has  yet  been  met  with  in  thai 
direction.  Die  LXX.  (both  MSS.)  read  Gerar  for 
Gedor  (?wf  TOv  i\0*7v  T*papa;  which  agrees  well 
)>oth  with  the  situation  and  with  the  mention  of 
the  "  pasture,"  and  is  adopted  by  F.wald  (i.  322, 
note).  The  "valley"  (Gni,  i.  e.  rather  the  "rav- 
ine"), from  the  presence  of  the  article,  would  ap- 
pear to  be  some  well-known  s|>ot:  but  in  our  pres- 
ent limited  knowledge  of  that  district,  no  conjecture 
can  l*e  made  as  to  its  locality.  It  may  be  noticed 
that  M  achat  (=  wady),  and  not  Gai,  is  the  word 
elsewhere  applied  to  Gerar.  G. 

GEHA'ZI  (7(12  [usually  ==  Vrpa  val'ey 

of  vision,  Ges.;  Fiirst  suggests  from  another  ruo», 
lessener,  denier]:  Tuft:  [Vat.  Alex.  Giezi), 
the  servant  or  boy  of  Elisha.  He  was  sent  as  the 
prophet's  messenger  on  two  occasions  to  the  good 
Shuuammite  (2  K..  iv.);  obtaiue<l  fraudulently  in 
Klisha's  name  money  and  garments  from  Naanian 
was  miraculously  smitten  with  incurable  leprosy, 
and  was  dismissed  from  the  prophet's  service  (2  K. 
v.).  Later  in  the  history  he  is  mentioned  as  l>eing 
engaged  in  relating  to  King  Joratn  all  the  great 
things  which  Elisha  had  done,  when  the  Shuuam- 
mite whose  son  Elisha  had  restored  to  life  appeared 
l>efore  the  king,  petitioning  for  her  house  and  bnd 
of  which  she  had  been  dispossessed  in  her  seven 
years'  absence  in  Philistia  (?  K.  viii.). 

W.  T.  B. 

GEHEN'NA  (iWa),  the  Greek  representa- 
tive of  abrr^,  Josh.  xv.  8,  Neh.  xi.  30  (rendered 
by  LXX.  Vattvva,  Josh,  xviii.  10;  more  fully 
C2n-73  %  or  'n-\35  *2,  2  K.  xxiii.  10,  2 

Chr.  xxviii.  3,  xxxiii.  6,  Jer.  xix.  2),  the  "valley  of 
Hinnom,"  or  "of  the  son,"  or  "children  of  H." 
(A.  V.),  a  deep  narrow  glen  to  the  S.  of  Jerusalem, 
where,  after  the  introduction  of  the  worship  of 
the  fire-gods  by  Ahaz,  the  idolatrous  Jews  offered 
their  children  to  Molech  (2  Chr.  xxviii.  3;  xxxiii 
G;  Jer.  vii.  31,  xix.  2-6).  In  consequence  of  these 
abominations  the  valley  was  polluted  by  Josiah  (2 
K.  xxiii.  10);  subsequently  to  which  it  l>ecame  the 
o  mimon  lay-stall  of  the  city,  where  the  dead  tiodiea 
of  criminals,  and  the  carcases  of  animals,  and  every 
other  kind  of  filth  was  cast,  and,  according  to  late 
and  somewhat  questionable  authorities,  the  com- 
bustible portions  consumed  with  fire.  From  the 
depth  aud  narrowness  of  the  gorge,  and,  perhaps, 
its  ever-burning  fires,  as  well  as  from  its  l*?ing  the 
receptacle  of  all  sorts  of  putrefying  matter,  and  all 
that  defiled  the  holy  city,  it  became  in  Later  times 
the  image  of  the  place  of  everlasting  punishment. 
"  where  their  worm  dieth  not,  and  the  tire  is  not 
quenched;"  in  which  the  Talmudisl*  placed  the 
mouth  of  hell :  "  There  are  two  palm-trees  in  the 
V.  of  II.,  betweel  which  a  smoke  ariseth  .  . 
and  this  is  the  door  of  Gehenna."  (Talmud,  quo- 
ted by  Barclay,  City  of  Great  King.  p.  »0-  Light 
foot,  CaUur.  CUorograph.  MatL  prxMim.  it.  900.1 
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la  this  suite  the  word  is  used  by  our  blessed  | 
Lord,  Matt,  v.  SS»,  30,  x.  28,  xxiii.  15,  33;  Mark  ' 
x.  43,  45;  Luke  xii.  5;  and  with  the  addition  rod 
mvo6i.  Matt.  v.  22.  xviii.  «J;  Mark  ix.  47;  and  by 
St.  James,  iii.  6.    [Hlll;  Hiskom,  Vali.ky  ok; 
ToriiKr.J  E.  V. 

*  There  is  a  remarkable  passage  in  the  book  of 
Knoch  which  deserves  notice  here,  as  |>erhapa  the 
earliest  example  in  Jewish  writings  of  the  represen- 
tation of  Gehenna  or  the  Valley  of  llimioin  as  a 
place  of  punishment  for  the  wicked.  The  valley  is 
not  mimed  in  the  passage  referred  to.  but  it  is  bo 
minutely  described  in  connection  with  Jerusalem 
and  Mount  Zion  that  its  identity  is  unmistakable. 
After  the  description,  the  passage  continues  thus:  — 
"  Then  I  said :  •  What  means  this  blessed  land 
which  is  full  of  trees,  and  this  accursed  valley  in 
the  midst  ?  '  (  hen  Uriel,  one  of  the  holy  angels 
with  me,  answered  and  said:  ♦  This  accursed  valley 
is  for  those  who  shall  be  accursed  to  eternity:  here 
must  assemble  all  those  who  utter  with  their  mouths 
unseemly  sjieeches  against  God,  and  blaspheme  his 
glory;  here  they  are  to  l*s  gathered,  and  this  is  the 
place  of  their  punishment.  And  in  the  last  times 
will  the  spectacle  be  given  to  the  righteous  of  a 
just  judgment  on  these  forever  and  ever;  for  which 
those  who  have  found  mercy  will  praise  the  Ix>rd  of 
glory,  the  eternal  king.'  "  (Enoch,  c.  27,  Dill- 
mann;  2(5,  Ijiurcnce.) 

♦•This,"  remarks  a  writer  in  the  Natl  mat  Re- 
new (xviii.  503,  504),  "is  the  earliest  expression 
of  the  Jewish  lielief  respecting  the  scene  and  mode 
of  the  Messianic  crisia.  .  .  .  The  Judgment,  it  is 
plain,  was  to  take  place  near  Jerusalem :  and  while 
the  temple  hill  was  to  be  the  citadel  of  reward  to 
the  pious,  the  punishment  of  the  wicked,  in  order 
to  I*  within  sight  [comp.  Is.  lxvi.  24],  would  take 
place  in  the  valley  of  Hinuom  below.    This  spot, 
it  is  quite  evident,  isflot  figuratively  referred  to,  as 
furnishing  merely  a  name  and  symbol  for  the  invis- 
ible penalties  of  another  world,  but  literally  desig- 
nated as  their  real  topographical  seat;  precisely  as 
the  neighboring  heights  are  taken  to  l<e  the  proper 
metropolis  of  the  elect.    Both  physical  and  his- 
torical causes  inclined  the  .Jewish  imagination  to 
select  this  particular  valley  for  the  fatal  purpose. 
Stretching  towards  the  volcanic  district  to  the  south, 
t  is  said  to  have  emitted  at  times  a  smoke  which 
betrayed  subterranean  fires,  and  which  would  re- 
ceive from  the  Jew  the  Rame  penal  interpretation 
that  his  Scriptures  had  already  put  on  the  convul- 
sions of  the  Asphaltitc  l«asin.   And  as  the  frequent 
scene  of  the  rites  of  Moloch,  it  was  associated  with 
many  horrors,  and  had  received  the  curse  of  the 
prophets  (comp.  2  K.  xxiii.  10;  Jer.  vii.  31-33, 
xix.  5-7,  xxxii.  35:  Is.  xxiv.  15,  23)." 

Kor  a  fuller  illustration  of  the  subject,  see  Dill- 
maun's  note  (/>'/«  Iiuch  Hetwch,  pp.  131,  132),  ami 
comp.  Enwh,  cc.  xc.  20,  27,  liv.  1,  2,  Ivi.  3,  4  (or 
Ixxxix.  34-37,  liii.  1,  2,  liv.  7,  8,  in  Laurence's 
translation).  The  conception  of  the  writer  appears 
to  have  l<een,  that  at  the  time  of  the  Messianic 
judgment  the  wicked  would  be  gathered  in  the 
Valley  of  Ilinnom  in  the  presence  of  the  righteous, 
where  the  earth  would  open,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
followers  of  Korah  (Num.  xvi.  30).  and  receive 
them  into  the  fiery  lake  l»enenth.  From  this  con- 
ception of  u  the  accursed  valley  "  as  the  gate  of 
bell,  the  transfer  of  the  name  Gehenna  to  the  place 
if  punishment  itself  (comp.  the  Latin  Arernus) 
Km  easy  and  natural.  Jahnnnam  is  the  current 
for  hell,  as  Gthinnam  is  in  the  Tar- 


GEMARIAH 

gumj  and  the  Talmud  (see  Buxt.  Isx.  Tabu,  col 
395,  and  Lightfoot  and  Wetstein  on  Matt.  r.  32>. 
See  also  Jehoshapiiat,  Valley  of.  A 


GELILOTH  (nYVb?  [circle,  eiremi] 
roAiAcM;  Alex.  AyaAAiAeofr  as  if  the  definite  articl* 
had  been  originally  prefixed  to  the  Hebrew  word 
ad  tumutot),  a  place  named  among  the  marks  of 
the  south  boundary  line  of  the  tribe  of  Benjamir 
(Josh,  xviii.  17).  The  boundary  went  from  Kn- 
shemesh    towards   Geliloth,   which   was  "over 

against"  (nD3)  the  ascent  of  Adummim.  It. 
the  description  of  the  north  boundary  of  Judah, 
which  was  identical  at  this  part  with  the  south  of 
Benjamin,  we  find  Gilgal  substituted  for  Geliloth, 
with  the  same  specification  as  "over  against'' 

(1152)  the  ascent  of  Adummim  (Josh.  xy.  7}. 
The  name  Geldoth  never  occurs  again  in  this  lo- 
cality, and  it  therefore  seems  probable  that  Gilgal 
is  the  right  reading.  Many  glimpses  of  the  Jor- 
dan valley  arc  obtained  through  the  hills  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  descent  from  Olivet  to  Jericho, 
along  which  the  boundary  in  question  appears  to 
have  run;  and  it  is  very  possible  that,  from  the 
ascent  of  Adummim,  Gilgal  appeared  through  one 
of  these  gaps  in  the  distance,  "over  against"  the 
spectator,  and  thus  furnished  a  point  by  which  to 
indicate  the  direction  of  the  line  at  that  port. 

But  though  Geliloth  does  not  again  appear  in 
the  A.  V.,  it  is  found  in  the  original  bearing  a  pe- 
culiar topographical  sense.  The  following  extract 
from  the  Appendix  to  Professor  Stanley's  8.  if  P 
(1st  edit.)  §  13,  contains  all  that  can  be  said  on 
the  point  :   "  This  word  is  derived  from  a  root 

V?2,  ♦  to  roll'  (Gesen.  The*,  p.  287  6.).  Of  the 
five  times  in  which  it  occurs  in  Scripture,  two  are 
in  the  general  sense  of  boundary  or  border:  Josh, 
xiii.  2,  'All  the  bmtknot  the  Philistines'  (Spia); 
Joel  iii.  4,  « All  the  ctxtsts  of  Palestine '  (roAiAo/a 
aA\o<pv\uv}\  and  three  specially  relate  to  the 
course  of  the  Jordan:  Josh.  xxii.  10,  11,  »The 
borders  of  Jordan'  (r«Aaa5  tov  'lopSdvov);  Ex. 
xlvii.  8,  « The  east  o«»/ry '  („*,  Ti,v  raAiKaiav). 
It  has  been  pointed  out  ui  ch.  vii.  p.  278  note,  that 
this  word  is  analogous  to  the  Scotch  term  ♦  link*,' 
which  has  both  the  meanings  of  Geliloth,  being 
used  of  the  snake-like  windings  of  a  stream,  as 
well  as  with  the  derived  meaning  of  a  coast  or 
shore.  Thus  Geliloth  is  distinguished  from  Ckcar, 
which  will  rather  mean  the  circle  of  vegetation  or 
dwellings  gathered  round  the  bends  and  reaches  of 
the  river." 

It  will-not  be  overlooked  that  the  place  Geliloth, 
noticed  above,  is  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  Jor- 
dan. G. 

GEMALXI  OV1??  {camelomer  or  camei- 
keeptr):  raftaXi;  [Vat.  ropoi:]  Gcmalli),  the 
father  of  Ammiel.  who  was  the  "  ruler  "  (Xasi)  of 
Dan,  chosen  to  represent  that  tril»e  among  the  spi*w 
who  explored  the  land  of  Canaan  (Num.  xiii.  12). 

GEMARI'AH  (n;-.tt|  [Jthvrah  remits), 
rapiaptas;  [Vat.  vv.  10,  11,  -p*t-:]:  Oitmarvis). 
1.  Son  of  Shaphan  the  scril>e,  and  father  of  Mi 
chaiah.    He  was  one  of  the  nobles  of  Judah,  and 
had  a  chamber  in  the  house  of  the  I>ord,  froa 
which  (or  from  a  window  in  which.  IYideaux,  Mi 
chaelis)  Baruch  read  Jeremiah's  alarming  prophecy 
in  the  ears  of  all  the  people,  11.  c.  G0C  (Jer.  xxxvl 
[10-12,  25]).    Gemariah  with  the  other  princ* 
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heard  the  Divine  message  with  terror  but  without 
a  sign  of  repeutanct  though  Gemariah  joined  two 
others  in  in  treating  king  Jekoiakim  to  forbear  de- 
stroying the  roll  which  they  had  taken  from  llaruch. 

2.  Son  of  Hilkiali,  being  sent  n.  c.  5'.)7  by  king 
Zedekiah  on  an  embassy  to  Nebuchadnezzar  at 
Babylon,  was  made  the  bearer  of  Jeremiah's  letter 
to  the  captive  Jew*  (Jer.  xxix. ).  \V.  T.  Ik 

GEMS.    [Stosks,  I'ickcious.] 

GENEALOGY  (rfvta\<ryla),  literally  the  act 
>r  urt  of  the  ytvta\&yos,  >•  e.  of  him  who  treats 
jf  birth  and  family,  and  reckons  descents  and  gen- 
erations. Hence  by  an  easy  transition  it  is  often 
(liko  itrrof,la)  used  of  the  document  itself  in  which 
such  series  of  generations  is  set  down.   In  Hebrew 

the  term  for  a  genealogy  or  pedigree  is 

Cn>n,  and  nVlVvi  1?D,  « the  book  of  the 
generations;  "  and  because  the  oldest  histories  were 
usually  drawn  up  on  a  genealogical  basis,  the  ex- 
pression often  extended  to  the  whole  history,  as  is 
the  case  with  the  Gos|«l  of  St.  Matthew,'  where 
••  the  book  of  the  generation  of  Jesus  Christ  "  in- 
cludes the  whole  history  contained  in  that  Gospel. 
So  Gen.  ii.  4,  "  These  arc  the  generations  of  the 
heavens  ami  of  the  earth,"  seems  to  be  the  title  of 
the  history  which  follows.  Gen.  v.  1,  vi.  'J,  x.  1, 
xi.  10,  27,"  xxv.  12,  l'J,  xxxvi.  1,  9,  xxxvii.  2,  are 
other  example*  of  the  same  usage,  and  these  pas- 
sages seem  U>  mark  the  existence  of  separate  histo- 
ries from  which  the  l*x>k  of  Genesis  was  compiled. 
Nor  is  this  genealogical  form  of  history  peculiar  to 
the  Hebrews,  or  the  Semitic  races.  "The  earliest 
Greek  histories  were  also  genealogies.  Thus  the 
histories  of  Acusilaus  of  Argus  and  of  Hecatteus  of 
Miletus  were  entitled  rtvtaXoy'tcu,  and  the  frag- 
ments remaining  of  Xanthus,  Charon  of  Lampsacus, 
and  HeUanieu*,  are  strongly  tinged  with  the  same 
genealogical  ek'inent,"  wliich  is  not  lost  even  in  the 
pages  of  Herodotus.  The  frequent  use  of  the  pa- 
tronymic in  Greek,  the  stories  of  particular  races, 
as  Heraclida-,  Alctmeonida?,  Ac,  the  lists  of  priests, 
and  kings,  and  conquerors  at  the  Games,  preserved 
at  Wis,  Sparta,  Ulyinpia,  and  elsewhere;  the  hered- 
itary monarchies  and  priesthoods,  as  of  the  Bran- 
ehidx>,  Ktiinolpidre,  Ac,  in  so  many  cities  in  Greece 
and  Greek  Asia:  the  dnisinn,  as  old  as  Homer, 
into  trilies,  f'ratr'ue,  and  yiyi],  and  the  existence  of 
the  tiitir,  the  ;/rnjr,  and  the  Jamilin  among  the 
Koreans;  the  ( Vltic  clans,  Uie  Saxon  families  using 
a  common  patronymic,  ami  their  royal  genealogies 
running  back  to  the  Teutonic  gods,  these  are  among 
the  many  instance*  that  may  l>e  cited  to  prove  the 
strong  family  and  genealogical  instinct  of  the  an- 
cient world.  Coming  nearer  to  the  Israelites,  it 
will  l>e  enough  to  allude  to  the  hereditary  principle, 
and  the  vast  genealogical  records  of  the  Egyptians, 
a*  regards  their  kings  and  priests,  and  to  the  pas- 
sion tbr  genealogies  among  the  Aral*,  mentioned 
by  1-avai.l  anil  others,  in  order  to  show  that  the 
attention  paid  by  the  Jews  to  genealogies  is  in 
entire  accordance  with  the  manners  and  tendencies 
of  their  contemporaries.  In  their  case,  however, 
it  was  heightened  by  several  peculiar  circumstances. 
The  promise  of  the  land  of  <  anaan  to  the  seed  of 
Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob  successively,  and  the 

•  *0<ra  'EAAaiircx  'A«oi><riAau  my.  rui>  ytnaAoyiaif 
tiMt4u>ii)Ktv  (Joseph,  r.  Apion.  i.  3). 

f>  Jul.  African  us,  in  his  Ep.  to  Autiitfi,  expressly 
Bl*n'.:r»n^  that  the  ancient  cetiealD^rical  nx-orC"*  at  Jcru- 
aaUrn  luclui^J  those  who  were  desrenoetl  from  pros* 


separation  of  the  Israelites  from  the  Gentiie  world; 
the  expectation  of  Messiah  as  to  spring  from  the 
tribe  of  Judah;  the  exclusively  hereditary  priest- 
hood of  Aaron  with  its  dignity  and  emoluments; 
the  long  succession  of  kings  in  the  line  of  David; 
and  the  whole  division  ami  occiijution  of  the  Land 
upon  genealogical  principles  by  the  tribes,  families, 
and  houses  of  fathers,  gave  a  deeper  importance  to 
the  science  of  genealogy  among  the  Jews  than  per- 
haps any  other  nation.  We  have  alreadt  noted 
the  evidence  of  the  existence  of  family  memoirs 
even  l>eforc  the  flood,  to  which  we  are  probably  in- 
debted for  the  genealogies  in  Gen.  iv.,  v.;  ami  Gen 
x.,  xi.,  Ac,  indicate  the  continuance  of  the  same 
system  in  the  times  between  the  flood  and  Abra- 
ham.   But  with  Jacob,  the  founder  of  the  nation, 

the  system  of  reckoning  by  genealogies  (C?n\nn, 
or  iu  the  Language  of  Moses,  Num.  i.  18, 

Thru?) 

was  much  further  developed.  In  Gen.  xxxv.  22-20 
we  have  a  formal  account  of  the  sons  of  Jacob,  the 
patriarchs  of  the  nation,  repeated  in  Ex.  i.  l-b.  In 
Gen.  xlvi.  we  hnt-e  an  exact  genealogical  census  of 
the  house  of  Israel  at  the  time  of  Jacob's  going 
down  to  Egypt.  The  way  in  which  the  former 
part  of  this  census,  relating  to  Kcuben  and  Simeon, 
is  quoted  in  Ex.  vi.,  where  the  census  of  the  tribe 
of  Ixvi  is  all  that  was  wanted,  seems  to  show  that 
it  was  transcribed  from  an  existing  document. 
When  the  Israelites  were  in  the  wilderness  of  Si- 
nai, in  the  second  month  of  the  second  year  of  Uie 
Exodus,  their  number  was  taken  by  Divine  com- 
mand, "  after  their  families,  by  the  house  of  their 
fathers,"  trilss  by  tribe,  and  the  number  of  each 
tribe  is  given  "  by  their  generations,  after  their 
families,  by  the  house  of  their  fathers,  according  to 
the  numl«r  of  the  names,  by  their  polls,"  Num.  i., 
iii.  This  census  was  refieated  38  years  aftenrards, 
and  the  names  of  the  families  added,  as  we  fuid  in 
Num.  xxvi.  According  to  these  genealogical  divis- 
ions they  pitched  their  tents,  and  marched,  and 
offered  their  gifts  and  offerings,  and  chose  the  spies. 
According  to  the  same  they  cast  the  lots  by  which 
the  trouUer  of  Israel,  Action,  was  discovered,  as 
later  those  by  which  Saul  was  called  to  the  throne. 
Above  all,  according  to  these  divisions,  the  whole 
land  of  Canaan  was  parcelled  out  amongst  them. 
But  now  of  necessity  that  took  pliee  which  always 
has  taken  pLace  with  respect  to  such  genealogical 
arrangements,  namely,  that  by  marriage,  or  servi- 
tude, or  incorporation  as  friends  and  allies,  |*-rsoiia 
not  strictly  lielonging  by  birth  to  such  or  such  a 
family  or  tribe,  were  yet  reckoned  in  the  census  as 
belonging  to  them,  when  they  had  acquired  prop- 
erty within  their  borders,  and  were  liable  to  the 
various  services  in  jieace  or  war  which  were  per- 
formed under  the  heads  of  such  tiil>es  and  famiics. 
Nolxsly  supposes  that  all  the  Cinielii,  or  all  the 
Campbells,  sprang  from  one  aii(  estor,  and  it  is  in 
the  teeth  of  direct  evidence  from  Scripture,  as  well 
as  of  probability,  to  suppose  that  the  Jewish  tribes 
contained  al>soltitely  none  but  such  as  were  de 
scended  from  the  twelve  jKitriarchs.''  The  tribe  of 
I>cvi  was  probably  the  only  one  which  had  no  ad- 
mixture of  foreign  blood.  In  many  of  the  Script- 
ure genealogies,  as  t.  </.  those  of  Caleb,  Joab, 


lytw,  and  ytimptu.  as  well  as  those  who  sprang  from 
the  patriarchs.  The  registers  in  Kx*a  auJ  Neheuiiah 
include  the  Nethiulm,  and  the  cubdreu  of  Sootmat 
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Segub,  and  the  sons  of  Rephaiah,  Ac.,  in  1  Chr. 
lii.  21,  it  is  quite  clear  tliat  birth  was  not  the 
ground  of  their  iucoqioration  into  their  resjiective 
tribes.  [Ilixnt.it;  Calkb.J  However,  birth  was, 
and  continued  to  be  throughout  their  whole  na- 
tional course,  the  fountlatum  of  all  the  Jewish 
organization,  and  the  reigns  of  the  more  active 
and  able  kings  and  rulers  were  marked  by  atten- 
tion to  genealogical  operations.  When  David  estab- 
lished the  temple  services  on  the  footing  which  con- 
tinued till  the  time  of  Christ,  be  divided  the  priests 
and  Invites  into  courses  and  companies,  each  under 
the  family  chief.  The  singers,  the  porters,  the 
trumpeters,  the  players  on  instruments,  were  all 
thus  genealogically  distributed.  In  the  active  stir- 
ring reign  of  Uehoboam,  we  have  the  work  of  Iddo 
concerning  genealogies  (2  Chr.  xii.  15).  When 
Hczckiah  reopened  the  temple,  and  restored  the 
temple  services  which  had  fallen  bito  disuse,  he 
reckoned  the  whole  nation  by  genealogies.  This 
appears  from  the  fact  of  many  of  the  genealogies 
in  Chronicles  terminating  in  Ilezekiah's  reign  [Az- 
AKiAit,  5 J,  from  the  expression  44  So  all  Israel  were 
reckoned  by  genealogies"  (1  Chr.  ix.  1),  immedi- 
ately following  genealogies  which  do  bo  terminate, 
and  from  the  narrative  in  2  Chr.  xxxi.  1G— 111  prov- 
ing that,  as  regards  the  priests  and  Invites,  such  a 
complete  census  wis  taken  by  Hezekiah.  It  is  in- 
dicated also  iti  1  Chr.  iv.  41.  We  learn  too  inci- 
dentally from  I'rov.  xxv.  that  Hezekiah  had  a  staff 
of  scril.es,  who  would  t>c  equally  useful  in  transcrib- 
ing genealogical  registers  as  in  copying  out  Prov- 
erbs. So  also  in  the  reign  of  Jotham  king  of 
Judah,  who  anions,'  other  great  works  built  the 
higher  cite  of  the  house  of  the  Ix>rd  (2  K.  xv.  :J5), 
and  was  an  energetic  as  well  as  a  good  king,  we 
tiud  a  genealogical  reckoning  of  the  Heubcnites  (1 
Chr.  v.  17),  prolwibly  in  connection  with  Jotham's 
war«  against  the  Ammonites  (2  Chr.  xxvii.  5). 
When  ZerubbaM  brought  back  the  Captivity  from 
Babylon,  one  of  his  fir^t  cares  seems  to  have  been 
to  take  a  census  of  those  that  returned,  and  to 
settle  them  according  to  their  genealogies.  The 
evidence  of  this  is  (bund  in  1  Chr.  ix.,  and  the 
duplicate  passage  Neh.  xi.;  in  1  Chr.  iii.  10;  and 
yet  more  distinctly  in  Xeh.  vii.  5,  and  xii.  In  like 
Manner  Nehemiah,  as  an  essential  part  of  that  na- 
tional restoration  which  he  labored  so  zealously  to 
promote,  gathered  "  together  the  nobles,  and  the 
rulers,  and  the  |»cople,  that  they  might  be  reckoned 
by  genealogy,"  Neh.  vii.  5,  xii.  26.  The  abstract 
of  this  census  is  preserved  in  Ezra  ii.  and  Neh.  vii., 
and  a  |s>rtion  of  it  in  1  Chr.  iii.  21-24.  That  this 
system  was  continued  after  their  times,  as  far  at 
least  as  the  priests  anil  Invites  were  concerned,  we 
learn  from  Neh.  xii.  22;  and  we  have  incidental 
evidence  of  the  continued  care  of  the  Jews  still 
later  to  preserve  their  genealogies,  in  such  passages 
of  the  apocryphal  books  as  1  Mace.  ii.  1-5,  viii.  17, 
xiv.  2'1.  and  perhaps  Judith  viii.  1;  Tob.  i.  1,  Ac. 
Passing  on  to  the  time  of  the  birth  of  Christ,  we 
have  a  striking  incidental  proof  or  the  continuance 
af  the  Jewish  genealogical  economy  in  the  fact  that 
■vhen  Augustus  ordered  the  census  of  the  empire  to 
be  taken,  the  Jews  in  the  province  of  Syria  immedi- 
ately went  each  one  to  his  own  city,  i.  e.  (as  is 
tlear  from  Joseph  going  to  Bethlehem  the  city  of 
David1,  to  the  city  to  which  his  tril>e,  family,  and 
firther's  house  belonged.  So  that  the  return,  if 
completed,  doubtless  exhibited  the  form  of  the  old 
•ensuses  taken  by  the  kings  of  Israel  and  Judah. 
Anothet  proof  is  the  existence  of  our  lord's  gen- 


ealogy In  two  forms  as  given  by  St  Matthtv  sri 

St.  Luke.  [GKNKAMKiY  ok  CnntsT.)  The  men 
tion  of  Zacharias,  as  44  of  the  course  of  Abta,"  o* 
Elizabeth,  as  44  of  the  daughters  of  Aaron,"  and  of 
Anna  the  daughter  of  Phanucl,  as  of  the  tribe 
of  Aser,"  are  further  indications  of  the  same  thing 
And  this  conclusion  is  expressly  confirmed  by  the 
testimony  of  Josephus  in  the  opening  of  his  JJfe. 
There,  after  deducing  Ids  own  descent,  44  not  onl} 
from  tliat  race  which  is  considered  the  noblest 
among  the  Jews,  that  of  the  priests,  but  from  the 
first  of  the  24  courses  "  (the  course  of  Jehoiarib), 
and  on  the  mother's  side  from  the  Asmonean  sov- 
ereigns, he  adds,  44 1  have  thus  traced  my  genealogy, 
as  I  have  found  it  recorded  hi  the  public  table*  " 
(iv  rats  Srjuoaiais  StKrois  awyrypajufi^tjr) ; 
and  again,  CvrUr.  Apum  i.  §  7,  he  states  that  the 
priests  were  obliged  to  verify  the  descent  of  their 
intended  wives  by  reference  to  the  archives  kept  at 
Jerusalem;  adding  that  it  was  the  duty  of  the 
priests  after  every  war  (and  he  specifics  the  wars 
of  Antiochus  Epiph.,  Pom|>ey,  and  Q.  Varus),  to 
make  new  genealogical  tables  from  the  old  ones, 
and  to  ascertain  what  women  among  the  priestly 
families  had  been  made  prisoners,  as  all  such  were 
deemed  impro|)cr  to  be  wives  of  priests.  As  a  proof 
of  the  care  of  the  .lews  in  such  matters  be  further 
mentions  that  in  his  day  the  list  of  successive  high 
priests  preserved  in  the  public  records  extended 
through  a  period  of  2000  years.  Prom  all  this  it 
is  abundantly  manifest  that  the  Jewish  genealogical 
records  continued  to  be  kept  till  near  the  destruction 
of  Jerusalem.  Hence  we  are  constrained  to  disbe- 
lieve the  story  told  by  African  us  concerning  the 
destruction  of  all  the  Jewish  genealogies  by  Hernd 
the  Great,  in  order  to  conceal  the  isrnobleness  of 
his  own  origin.  His  statement  is.  that  up  to  that 
time  the  Hebrew  genealogies  had  been  preserved 
entire,  and  the  dilferent  families  were  traced  up 
either  to  the  patriarchs,  or  the  first  proselytes,  or 
the  ytt&pai  or  mixed  people,  liut  that  on  Herod's 
causing  these  genealogies  to  lie  burnt,  only  a  few 
of  the  more  illustrious  Jews  who  had  private  pedi- 
grees of  their  own,  or  who  could  supply  the  lost 
genealogies  from  memory,  or  from  the  looks  of 
chronicles,  were  able  to  retain  any  account  of  their 
own  lineage  —  among  whom  he  says  were  the 
l>esposyni,  or  brethren  of  our  Lord,  from  whom 
was  said  to  1*  derived  the  scLeme  (given  by  Afri- 
canus)  for  reconciling  the  two  genealogies  of  Christ 
Put  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  registers  of 
the  Jewish  trilies  and  families  jierished  at  the  de- 
struction of  Jerusalem,  and  not  before.  Some  par- 
tial records  may,  however,  have  sunived  that  event, 
as  it  is  probable,  and  indeed  seems  to  be  implied  in 
Josephus's  statement,  that  at  least  the  priestly 
families  of  the  dispersion  had  records  of  their  own 
genealogy.  We  learn  too  from  Itenjamin  of  Tudebv, 
that  in  his  day  the  princes  of  the  Captivity  pro- 
fessed to  trace  their  descent  to  David,  and  be  ah 
names  others,  e.  >j.  Ii.  Calonymos,  "a  descendant 
of  the  house  of  David,  as  proved  by  his  pedigree* 
vol.  i.  p.  .32,  and  P..  Eh-azar  Ben  Tsemach,  41  wim 
jxMsesses  a  pedigree  of  his  descent  from  the  prophet 
Samuel,  and  knows  the  melodies  which  were  sung 
in  the  temple  during  its  existence,"  ib.  p.  100,  Jkc 
lie  also  mentions  descendants  of  the  trilies  of  Dan. 
Zabulon,  and  Naphtali,  among  the  moun'ains  ol 
Khasvin,  whose  prince  was  of  the  trite  f  Lovi 
The  patriarchs  of  Jerusalem,  so  called  from  thf 

Hebrew  H^S  t6^,  claimed  descent  from  HilU 
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be  Babykmian,  of  whom  it  is  said  that  a  genealogy, 
bund  at  Jerusalem,  declared  his  descent  (mm  David 
Mid  Al'iUl.  Others,  however,  traced  his  descent 
from  Benjamin,  and  from  David  only  through  a 
daughter  of  Shephatiah "  (Wolf,  B.  II.  iv.  380). 
But  however  tradition  may  have  preserved  for  a 
while  tnie  genealogies,  or  imagination  and  pride 
have  coined  fictitious  ones,  after  the  destruction  of 
Jerusalem,  it  may  la?  safely  atiirmed  that  the  Jewish 
genealogical  system  then  came  to  an  end.  Essen- 
tially connected  as  it  was  with  the  tenure  of  the 
land  on  tiie  one  hand,  and  with  the  peculiar  priv- 
ileges of  the  houses  of  David  and  Ixrvi  on  the  other, 
it  naturally  failed  when  the  land  was  taken  away 
from  the  Jewish  nice,  and  when  the  promise  to 
David  was  fulfilled,  and  the  priesthood  of  Aaron 
superseded  by  the  exaltation  of  Christ  to  the  right 
hand  of  God.  The  remains  of  the  genealogical 
yriril  among  the  later  Jews  (which  might  of  course 
oe  much  more  fully  illustrated  from  Rabbinical 
literature)  has  only  l»een  glanced  at  to  show  how 
deeply  it  had  penetrated  into  the  Jewish  national 
mind.4  It  remains  to  l»e  said  that  just  notions  of 
the  nature  of  the  Jewish  genealogical  records  are 
of  great  imi>ortanee  with  a  view  to  the  right  inter- 
pretation of  Scripture.  Ixrt  it  only  Ik*  remembered 
that  the*  records  have  res|>ect  to  political  and  ter- 
ritorial divisions,  as  much  as  to  strictly  genealogical 
descent,  and  it  will  at  onoe  lie  seen  how  erroneous 
a  conclusion  it  may  be,  that  all  who  are  called 
'»  son*  "  of  such  or  such  a  patriarch,  or  chief  father, 
must  necessarily  \hs  his  very  children.  .lust  as  in 
the  very  first  division  into  trilsas  Manassch  and 
Ephraim  were  numbered  with  their  uncles,  as  if 
they  had  Iteeri  sons  instead  of  grandsons  (lien, 
xlviii.  5)  of  Jacob,  so  afterwards  the  names  of  per- 
sons belonging  to  different  generations  would  often 
Btand  side  by  side  as  heads  of  families  or  houses, 
and  be  called  the  sons  of  their  common  ancestor. 
For  example,  (Jen.  xlvi.  21  contains  grandsons  as 
well  as  sons  of  llonjamin  [Ihx.vn],  and  Kx.  vi.  24 
probably  enumerates  the  son  and  grandson  of  Assir 
as  heads,  with  their  father,  of  the  families  of  the 
Korhites.  And  so  in  innumerable  instances.  If 
any  one  family  or  house  became  extinct,  some  other 
would  succeed  to  its  place,  called  after  its  own  chief 
father.  Hence  of  course  a  census  of  any  tril*  drawn 
up  at  a  later  period  would  exhibit  different  divisions 
from  one  drawn  up  at  an  earlier.  Compare,  e.  y.. 
the  list  of  courses  of  priests  in  Zcrubbabel's  time 
(Neh.  xii.),  with  that  of  those  in  David's  time  (1 
Chr.  xxiv.  ).c  The  same  principle  must  be  borne 
in  mind  in  interpreting  any  particular  genealogy. 
The  sequence  of  generations  may  represent  the  suc- 
cession to  such  or  such  an  inheritance  or  headship 
of  tribe  or  family,  rather  than  the  relationship  of 
father  and  son  ''  Again,  where  a  pedigree  was 
abbreviated,  it  would  naturally  specify  such  genera- 
tions as  wotdd  indicate  from  what  chief  houses  the 
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a  Some  further  Information  on  the*  modern  Jewish 
genealog  *  Is  given  in  a  note  to  p.  32  of  Asuer's  &nj. 
•/  T,"/rin,  vol  ii.  p.  6. 

t>  Thus  in  the  Targum  of  E'ther  we  have  Hainan's 
Vdigrre  triced  through  21  generations  to  the  impious 
&au ; ''  ami  Montreal's  through  42  generation*  to 
Abraham.  The  writer  makes  33  generations  from 
tbrahan  to  King  Saul  \ 

c  The  Jews  say  that  only  4  courses  wm»  Nick  with 
eerubbabel,  aim  that  they  were  subdivide*!  into  34, 
•aring  the  righto  of  such  courses  as  .should  return 
from  captivity.    Sew  Selden,  0/>p.  t.  i.  t.  i.  |>.  x. 

J  "  The  term  '  son  of  appears  to  have  been  used 


person  descended.  In  cases  where  a 
common  the  father's  name  would  )*•  added  for  dis 
tinction  only.  These  realms  would  be  well  under 
stood  at  the  time,  though  it  may  1*  difficult  now 
to  ascertain  them  |Hisitively.  Thus  in  the  pedigret 
of  Ezra  (Ezr.  vii.  l-5i.it  would  seem  that  lioth 
Seraiah  and  Azariah  were  heads  of  houses  (Xeh.  x. 
2);  they  are  both  therefore  named.  Ililkiah  is 
named  as  having  been  high-priest,  and  his  identity 
is  established  by  the  addition  "  the  scu  of  Shallum" 
(1  Chr.  vi.  It);  the  next  named  is  /a  iok,  the 
priest  in  David's  time,  who  was  chief  of  the  16 
courses,  sprung  from  Elcazar,  and  then  follows  a 
complete  pedigree  from  this  Zadok  to  Aaron.  But 
then  as  regards  the  chronological  use  of  the  Script- 
ure genealogies,  it  follows  from  the  alxivc  view  that 
great  caution  is  necessary  in  using  them  as  meas- 
ures of  time,  though  they  are  invaluable  for  '.his 
purpose  whenever  we  can  be  sure  that  they  are 
complete.  What  seems  necessary  to  make  them 
trustworthy  measures  of  time  is,  either  that  they 
should  have  special  internal  marks  of  being  com- 
plete, such  as  where  the  mother  as  well  as  the 
father  is  named,  or  some  historical  circumstance 
defines  the  several  relationships,  or,  that  there 
should  be  several  genealogies,  all  giving  the  same 
number  of  generations  within  the  same  termini. 
When  these  conditions  are  found  it  is  difficult  to 
overrate  the  value  of  genealogies  for  chronology.  In 
determining  however  the  relation  of  generations  to 
time,  some  allowance  must  be  made  for  the  station 
in  life  of  the  persons  in  question.  From  the  early 
marriages  of  the  princes,  the  average  of  even  30 
years  to  a  generation  will  probably  be  found  too 
long  for  the  kings.* 

Another  feature  in  the  Scripture  genealogies 
which  it  is  worth  while  to  not  ice  is  the  recurrence 
of  the  same  name,  or  modifications  of  the  same 
name,  such  as  Tobias,  Tobit,  Nathan,  Mat  tat  ha, 
and  even  of  names  of  the  same  signification,  in  the 
same  family.  This  is  an  indication  of  the  careful 
ness  with  which  the  Jews  kept  their  pedigrees  (as 
otherwise  they  could  not  have  known  the  names  of 
their  remote  ancestors);  it  also  gives  a  clew  b; 
which  to  judge  of  obscure  or  doubtful  genealogies. 

The  Jewish  genealogies  have  two  forms,  one 
giving  the  generations  in  a  descending,  the  other 
in  an  ascending  scale.  Examples  of  the  descend- 
ing form  may  l<c  seen  in  Kuth  iv.  18-22,  or  1  Chr. 
iii.  Of  the  ascending,  1  Chr.  vi.  33-43  (A.  V.); 
Ezr.  vii.  1-5.  The  descending  form  is  expressed 
by  the  formula  A  begat  B,  and  B  begat  C.  Ac., 
or,  the  sons  of  A,  B  his  son,  C  his  son,  4c;  or, 
the  sons  of  A,  n,  c,  i>;  and  the  sons  of  B,  c,  i», 
and  the  sons  of  C,  K,  F,  o,  Ac.  The  as^nd 
ing  is  always  expressed  in  the  same  way.  Of  the 
two,  it  is  obvious  that  the  descending  scale  is  the 
one  in  which  we  are  most  likely  to  find  collateral 
descents,  inasmuch  as  it  implies  that  the  object  is 


throughout  the  East  in  those  days,  as  '/  still  Ut 
connection  generally,  either  by  dct'-nt  or  suc- 
"  (Uyanl's  Sin.  If  Bab.  p.  613).  1  ne  observa- 
tion  is  to  explain  the  inscription  "  Jehu  the  son  ol 
Omri.'' 

'  Mr.  J.  W.  Bomnquct,  in  a  paper  raid  before  the 
Chronolog.  Instit.,"  endeavor*  to  show  that  a  gen- 
eration in  Scripturr  language  =  40  years  ;  and  that  St 
Matthew  s  thrve  dJrUlons  of  14  generations,  conse- 
quently, equal  each  600  years;  a  calculition  which 
suits  Ills  chronological  scheme  exactly,  by  placing  tb4 
Captivity  in  the  year  It.  c.  &tJ3. 
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to  en  am  crate  the  heirs  of  the  person  at  the  head 
»f  the  stem ;  and  if  direct  heirs  failed  at  any  point, 
soUatcral  one*  would  have  to  tie  inserted.  In  all 
caacs,  too,  where  the  original  document  was  pre- 
served, when  the  direct  line  failed,  the  heir  would 
naturally  place  his  own  name  next  to  his  immediate 
predecessor,  though  that  predecessor  was  not  his 
lather,  but  only  hU  kinsman.  Whereas  in  the 
ascending  scale  there  can  l>e  no  failure  in  the  nature 
of  things.  Hut  neither  form  is  in  itself  more  or 
less  fit  than  the  other  to  express  either  proper  or 
imputed  filiation. 

Females  are  named  in  genealogies  when  there  is 
any  thing  remarkable  about  them,  or  when  any 
right  or  pn>j<erty  U  transmitted  through  them. 
See  Gen.  xi.  2!l,  xxii.  23,  xxv.  1-4,  xxxv.  22-26; 
Ex.  vi.  23;  Num.  xxvi.  33;  1  Chr.  ii.  4,  19,  50, 
35,  Ac. 

The  genealogical  lists  of  names  are  peculiarly 
liable  to  corruptions  of  the  text,  and  there  are  many 
•uch  in  the  books  of  Chronicles,  Ezra,  Ac.  Jerome 
speaks  of  these  corruptions  having  risen  to  a  fearful 
height  in  the  LXX.:  "  Sylvani  nominurc  quae 
scriptorum  vitio  coufusa  sunt."  "  Ita  in  Gra?c.  et 
Ijit.  Codd.  hie  nomiuum  liber  vitiosus  est,  ut  non 
tarn  Hebnea  quam  barbara  qua-darn  et  Saruiatica 
nomina  conjecta  arbitrand  um  sit."  "  Sa-pe  tria 
nomina,  subtractis  e  medio  syllabi*,  in  unum  vo- 
cabulum  cogunt,  vel  .  .  .  unum  nomen  ...  in 
duo  vel  tria  vocabula  divi<lunt  "  (Pn'/ht.  in  Para- 
kip.).  In  like  manner  the  lists  of  high-priests  in 
Josephus  are  so  corrupt  that  the  names  are  scarcely 
reooguizable.  This  must  be  borne  hi  mind  in  deal- 
ing with  the  genealogies. 

The  Bible  genealogies  give  an  unbroken  descent 
of  the  house  of  David  from  the  creation  to  the 
time  of  Christ.  The  registers  at  Jerusalem  must 
have  supplied  the  same  to  the  priestly  and  many 
other  families.  They  also  inform  us  of  the  origin 
of  most  of  the  nations  of  the  earth,  and  carry  the 
genealogy  of  the  Edomitish  sovereigns  down  to 
about  the  time  of  Saul.  Viewed  as  a  whole,  it  is 
a  genealogical  collection  of  surpassing  interest  and 
accuracy.  (Kawlinson's  Iftnui.  vol.  i.  ch.  2;  Bur- 
lington's (•'tncil.  Tub.;  Seidell's  Work*,  passim; 
Btvj.  of  Tu.hU'*  /tin.,  by  A.  Aslier.) 

A.  C.  II. 

*  Hie  late  Prof.  Auherlen  has  some  thoughts  on 
this  suljcet  of  the  "genealogies,"  particularly  those 
in  the  I  wok  of  Genesis,  of  which  it  may  be  well 
to  remind  tlie  reader.  He  calls  attention  especially 
to  the  uses  of  such  registers  among  the  Hebrews, 
in  whose  minds  it  was  so  important  to  keep  alive  a 
aonsciousnexs  of  their  mission  as  a  national  family, 
set  apart  for  jieculiar  religious  purj>oses.  Such 
registers  are  "  without  doubt  the  oldest  medium 
through  which  history  was  handed  down  among 
men.  .  .  .  Those  in  the  first  eleven  chapters  of 
(ienesis  are  perhaps  the  most  ancient  examples, 
first  of  an  oral,  and  then  of  a  written  tradition,  that 
I  here  are  on  earth.  .  .  .  They  furnish  the  casting 
or  fraiueworn  oi  history,  in  the  names  and  num- 
bers of  which  they  largely  consist ;  but  such  data, 
it  is  to  Is?  remarked,  arc  to  the  OrienUd  living 
thingn;  they  arc  to  him  as  a  gallery  of  family 
ictures,  with  which  an  ever  fresh  remembrance 
and  oral  tradition  may  connect  many  particulars 
which  nrc  not  recorded.  Of  the  transmission  of 
such  accessory  facts,  we  have  a  remarkahle^wmce 
in  Gen.  v.  21-24.  The  case  of  the  TauJftLVi- 
ktotit.  so  called,  in  the  tenth  chapter  <>lr|9Bsis, 
oow  readily  the  genealogical  register^^fcda 
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itself  to  historiography,  genealogy  to  ethnography 
and  ethnography  to  history  (see  Act*  xvii.  *5) 
This  Table  contains  notices  of  the  gemiinant  or- 
ganization of  states  and  kingdoms  with  which  huv 
tory  in  its  narrower  sense  begins."  It  is  remarked 
as  disclosing  the  main  object  and  interest  of  "  the 
genealogies,"  that  they  attach  themselves  almost 
exclusively  to  the  line  of  descent  from  Adam,  which 
contains  the  progenitors  of  the  cbo*en  race,  of 
which  in  the  fullness  of  time  Christ  was  to  I  e  lorn, 
while  as  to  Cain  a  few  names  ouly  are  mentioned, 
and  soon  the  succession  in  that  line  is  broken  off 
altogetlier.  Thus  m  Gen.  xi.  10,  the  Messianic 
genealogy  becomes  distinct  from  the  general  ox 
human  genealogy;  or,  in  other  words,  the  human 
genealogy  derives  its  importance  from  the  Messianic. 
The  significance  of  these  registers,  it  is  main  tailed, 
is  to  be  mainly  found  in  the  recognition  of  this 
Messianic  clement  which  pervades  them.  See  tie 
full  discussion  in  Auberlen's  GottUchc  Of  'titbarun^  : 
tinapoiM/ttisihtr  Ytvsuch,  pp.  123-131  (trans,  in 
the  BibL  Sacra,  1865,  pp.  395-405).  H. 

GENEALOGY  OF  JESUS  CHRIST. 
The  New  Testament  gives  us  the  genealogy  of  but 
one  person,  that  of  our  Saviour.  The  priesthood 
of  Aaron  having  ceased,  the  |xme&sioii  of  the  land 
of  Canaan  being  transferred  to  the  Gentiles,  there 
being  under  the  N.  T.  dispensation  no  difference 
between  circumcision  and  uncircumcision,  barliarian 
and  Scythian,  bond  and  free,  there  is  but  One 
whose  genealogy  it  concerns  us  as  Christians  to  1* 
acquainted  with,  that  of  our  Ixml  Jesus  Christ. 
Him  the  prophets  announced  as  the  seed  of  Abra- 
ham and  the  son  of  David,  and  the  angel  declared 
that  to  him  should  be  given  the  throne  of  his  father 
David,  that  he  might  reign  over  the  house  of  Jacob 
forever.  His  descent  from  David  and  Abraham 
being  therefore  an  essential  part  of  his  Messiahship, 
it  was  right  that  his  genealogy  should  be  given  as 
a  portion  of  Gos|>el  truth.  Considering,  further, 
that  to  the  Jews  first  he  was  manifested  and 
preached,  and  that  his  descent  from  David  and 
Abraham  was  a  matter  of  sjiecial  interest  to  them, 
it  seems  likely  that  the  proof  of  his  descent  would 
lie  one  esjiecially  adapted  to  convince  them;  "»» 
other  words  that  it  would  be  drawn  from  document* 
which  they  deemed  authentic.  Such  were  the  ge- 
nealogical records  preserved  at  Jerusalem.  [Gkxk- 
alogy.]  And  when  to  the  al-ove  considerations 
we  add  the  fact  that  the  linengc  of  Joseph  was 
actually  made  out  from  authentic  records  for  !he 
purpose  of  the  civil  census  ordered  by  Augustus,  it 
becomes  morally  certain  that  the  genealogy  of  Jesus 
Christ  was  extracted  from  the  public  registers, 
j  Another  consideration  adds  yet  further  con  notion. 
It  has  often  excited  surprise  that  the  genealogies  of 
Christ  should  both  give  tlie  descent  of  Joseph,  and 
not  Mary.  But  if  these  genealogies  were  those  con- 
tained in  the  public  registers,  it  could  not  lie  other- 
wise. In  them  Jesus,  tlie  son  of  Mary,  the  es- 
jHiused  w  ife  of  Joseph,  could  only  appear  as  Joseph's 
son  (com p.  John  i.  45).  In  transferring  them  to 
the  pages  of  the  Gospels,  the  evangelists  only  added 
the  qualifying  expression  "as  was  supposed  "  (Luke 
iii.  23,  and  its  equivalent,  Matt.  i.  16). 

But  now  to  approach  the  iifliculties  with  which 
the  genealogies  of  Christ  are  thought  to  1*  l>cset- 
These  difficulties  have  seemed  so  considerable  in  all 
ages  as  to  drne  commentators  to  very  strange  shift*. 
Some,  as  early  as  the  second  oeuturv,  broached  to* 
mtion,  which  Julius  Africanus  vigorously 
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•tea,  that  the  genealogies  are  imaginary  lists  de- 
rignea  only  to  set  forth  the  union  of  royal  and 
priestly  descent  in  <  hrist.  Others,  on  the  contrary, 
to  silence  this  and  similar  solutions,  brought  in  a 
"  Deus  ex  machina,"  in  Che  shajie  of  a  tradition 
derived  from  the  Desposyni,  in  which  by  au  ingen- 
ious application  of  the  law  of  1-evirate  to  uterine 
hrothers,  whose  mother  had  married  first  into  the 
house  of  Solomon,  and  afterwards  into  the  house 
of  Nathan,  some  of  the  discrepancies  were  recon- 
ciled, though  the  meeting  of  the  two  genealogies 
in  Zsrubbabel  and  Salathiel  is  wholly  unaccounted 
for.  I-ater,  and  chiefly  among  Protestant  divines, 
tho  theory  was  invented  of  one  genealogy  being 
Joseph's  and  the  other  Mary's,  a  theory  in  direct 
contradiction  to  the  plain  letter  jf  the  Scripture 
narrative,  and  leaving  untouched  as  many  diffi- 
culties as  it  solves.  The  fertile  invention  of  An- 
nius  of  Viteri**  forged  a  book  in  I'hilo's  name, 
which  accounted  Tor  the  discrepancies  by  asserting 
that  all  Christ  s  ancestors,  from  David  downwards, 
had  two  names.  The  circumstance,  however,  of 
one  line  running  up  to  .Solomon,  and  the  other  to 
Nathan,  w;«  overlooked.  Other  fanciful  sugges- 
tions have  been  offered;  while  infidels,  from  Por- 
phyry downwards,  have  seen  in  what  they  call  the 
contradiction  of  Matthew  and  Luke  a  proof  of  the 
■puriousness  of  the  (iospcls;  and  critics  like  Pro- 
fessor Norton,  a  proof  of  such  portions  of  Scripture 
being  interpolated.  Others,  like  Alford,  content 
themselves  with  saying  that  solution  is  impossible, 
without  further  knowledge  than  we  possess.  Hut 
it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  after  all,  in  regard 
to  the  main  points,  there  is  no  difficulty  at  all,  if 
only  the  documents  in  question  are  dealt  with  rea- 
sonably, aud  after  the  analogy  of  similar  Jewish 
documents  in  the  0.  T.  —  and  that  the  clews  to  a 
right  understanding  of  them  are  so  patent,  and  so 
strongly  marked,  that  it  is  *uq>risi»g  that  so  much 
diversity  of  opinion  should  h  ive  existed.  The  fol- 
lowing propositions  will  explain  the  true  construc- 
tion of  these  genealogies :  — 

1.  They  are  both  the  genealogies  of  Joseph,  i.  e. 
of  Jesus  Christ,  as  the  reputed  and  legal  son  of 
Toseph  and  Mary.  One  has  only  to  read  them  to 
oe  satisfied  of  this.  The  notices  of  Joseph  as  being 
of  the  house  of  David,  by  the  same  evangelists  who 
give  the  pedigree,  are  an  additional  confirmation 
(Matt.  i.  2<);  I.uke  i.  27.  ii.  4,  ,tc).  and  if  these 
pedigrees  were  extracted  from  the  public  archives, 
they  must  have  Urn  Joseph's. 

2.  The  genealogy  of  St.  Matthew  is,  as  Cirotius 
most  truly  and  unhesitatingly  asserted,  Joseph's 
genealogy  as  legal  successor  to  the  throne  of  David, 
i.  e.  it  exhibits  the  successive  heirs  of  the  kingdom 
ending  with  <  'hrist,  as  Joseph's  reputed  son.  St. 
Luke's  is  Joseph's  private  genealogy,  exhibiting  his 
real  birth,  as  David's  son,  and  thus  showing  why 
he  was  heir  to  Solomon's  crown.  This  is  capable 
of  licing  almost  demonstrated.  If  St.  Matthew's 
gencalinrv  had  stood  alone,  and  we  hail  no  further 
Information  on  this  subject  than  it  affords,  we  might 
indeed  have  thought  that  it  was  a  genealogical  stein 
in  the  strictest  sense  of  the  word,  exhibiting  Jo- 
leph's  forefathers  in  succession,  from  David  down- 
wards. Hut  immediately  we  find  a  second  genealogy 
of  Joseph  —  that  in  St.  Luke  s  (iospel  —  such  is  no 
longer  a  reasonable  opinion.  Hecause  if  St.  Mat- 
thew's genealogy,  tracing  as  it  does  the  successive 
{mentions  through  the  long  line  of  Jewish  kings, 
lad  been  Joseph's  real  paternal  stem,  there  could 
lot  doss  i  hi  v  have  been  room  fur  a  sacond  sreneaJouv. 


The  steps  of  ancestry  coinciding  with  the  steps  of 
succession,  one  pedigree  only  could  in  the  nature  cf 
things  be  pro|»er.  ITie  mere  existence,  therefore,  Oi 
a  second  pedigree,  tracing  Joseph's  ancestry  througl 
priv  ate  (tenons,  by  the  side  of  one  tracing  it  through 
kings,  is  in  itself  a  proof  that  the  Litter  Is  not  the 
true  stem  of  birth.  When,  with  this  clew,  we 
examine  St.  Matthew's  list,  to  discover  whether  it 
contains  in  itself  any  evidence  as  to  when  the  lineal 
descent  was  broken,  we  fix  at  once  u|x>n  Jechonias, 
who  could  not,  we  know,  be  literally  the  father  of 
Salathiel,  because  the  word  of  (Jod  by  the  mouth 
of  Jeremiah  had  pronounced  him  cliiMlat,  and 
declared  that  none  of  his  seed  should  sit  u|kjii  the 
throne  of  David,  or  rule  in  Judah  (Jer.  xxii.  30). 
l'he  same  thing  hail  lieen  declared  concerning  his 
father  Jehoiakim  in  Jer.  xxxvi.  Jechouiaa, 
therefore,  could  not  Ik-  the  father  of  Salathiel,  nor 
could  Christ  spring  either  from  him  or  his  father. 
Here  then  we  have  the  most  striking  confirmation 
of  the  justice  of  the  inference  drawn  from  finding  a 
second  genealogy,  namely,  that  St.  Matthew  gives 
the  surctt.iittn,  not  the  strict  birth;  and  we  con- 
clude that  the  names  after  the  childless  Jechonias 
are  those  of  his  next  heirs,  as  also  in  1  «  lir.  iii.  17. 
One  more  look  at  the  two  genealogies  convinces  us 
that  this  conclusion  is  just;  for  vie  find  that  the 
two  next  names  following  Jechoiiia<.  Salathiel  and 
Zorobaliel,  are  actually  taken  from  the  other  gene- 
alogy, which  teaches  us  that  Salathicl's  real  fatlier 
was  Neri,  of  the  house  of  Nathan.  It  Incomes, 
therefore,  jterfectly  certain  that  Salathiel  of  the 
hoase  of  Nathan  became  heir  to  David's  throne 
on  the  failure  of  .Solomon's  line  in  Jechonias,  and 
that  as  such  he  and  his  descendants  were  transferred 
as  "sons  of  Jeconiah"  to  the  royal  genealogical 
table,  according  to  the  principle  of  the  Jewish  law 
laid  down  Num.  xxvii.  S— 11.  The  two  genealogies 
then  coincide  for  two,  or  rather  for  four  generations, 
as  will  be  shown  U-low.  There  then  occur  six 
nanus  in  St.  Matthew,  which  are  not  found  in  St. 
Luke;  and  then  once  more  the  two  «:eneiIogies  co- 
incide in  the  name  of  Matthan  or  Matthat  (.Matt 
i.  15;  Luke  iii.  2-1),  to  whom  two  diherent  sons, 
Jacob  and  Heli,  are  assigned,  but  one  and  the  same 
grandson  and  heir  Joseph,  the  husband  of  Mary, 
and  the  reputed  father  of  Jesus,  who  is  called 
Christ.  The  simple  and  obvious  explanation  of 
this  is,  on  the  same  principle  as  l»efore,  tliat  Joseph 
was  descended  from  Joseph,  a  younger  son  of  Abiud 
(the  Juda  of  Luke  iii.  2»i),  but  that  on  the  failure 
of  the  line  of  Abiud's  eldest  son  in  llleazar,  Jo- 
seph's grandfather  Matthan  ltecame  the  heir;  that 
Matthan  bad  two  sons,  Jacob  and  Heli;  that  Jacob 
had  no  son.  and  consequently  that  Jiwph,  the  sou 
of  his  younger  brother  Heli,  became  heir  to  his 
uncle,  and  to  the  throne  of  I 'avid.  Thus  the 
simple  principle  that  one  evnng-.'ist  exhibits  that 
genealogy  which  contained  the  xjcerssive  heirs  te 
David's  and  .Solomon's  throne,  while  the  other 
exhibits  the  paternal  stem  of  him  who  was  tht 
heir,  explains  all  the  anomalies  of  the  two  [ledigrees. 
their  agreements  as  well  as  their  discrepancies,  anc 
the  circumstance  of  there  being  two  at  all.  It 
must  l»  added  that  not  only  does  this  theory  ex- 
plain  all  the  phenomena,  but  that  that  portion  of 
it  which  asserts  that  Luke  gives  Joseph's  paternal 
stem  receives  a  most  remarkable  confirmation  from 
the  names  which  compose  that  stem.  I  or  if  w« 
begin  with  Nathan,  we  find  that  his  son,  Mattatha, 
and  four  others,  of  whom  the  Last  was  grandfather 
to  Joseph,  had  names  which  are  merely  nwdiflca- 
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jf  Nathan  (Malthat  twice,  and  Mattathias 
twice);  or,  if  we  begin  with  Joseph,  we  sliull  find 
no  less  than  three  of  his  name  between  him  and 
Nathan :  an  e\  idence,  of  the  most  convincing  kind, 
that  Joseph  was  lineally  descended  from  Nathan  in 
the  way  .St.  Luke  represents  him  to  be  (cotup. 
Zech.  xii.  12). 

3.  Mary,  the  mother  of  Jesus,  was  in  all  prob- 
ability the  daughter  of  Jacob,  and  first  cousin  to 
Joseph  her  husband."  So  that  in  |»oint  of  fuel, 
though  not  of  /<""»,  both  the  genealogies  are  as 
much  hers  as  her  husband's. 

But  besides  these  main  difficulties,  ns  they  have 
been  thought  to  be,  there  are  several  others  which 
jannot  be  pissed  over  in  any  account,  however  con- 
;is«,  of  the  genealogies  of  Christ.  'I"hc  most  start- 
hng  Ls  the  total  discrepancy  between  them  loth  and 
that  of  Zerubbabel  in  the  O.  T.  (1  Chr.  iii.  1!*-  24). 
In  this  last,  of  seven  sons  of  Zerubbabel  not  one 
bears  the  name,  or  any  thing  like  the  name,  of 
Uhesa  or  Abiud.  And  of  the  next  generation  not 
one  l>ears  the  name,  or  any  thing  like  the  name,  of 
FJiakim  or  Joanna,  which  are  in  the  corresponding 
generation  in  Matthew  and  Luke.  Nor  can  any 
juhsequcut  generations  l»e  identified.  Hut  this 
difference  will  be  entirely  got  rid  of,  and  a  remark- 
able harmony  established  in  its  place,  if  we  suppose 
Khesa,  who  is  named  in  St.  Luke's  Gospel  as  Zerub- 
babel'a  son,  to  have  slipped  into  the  text  from  the 
margin.  Hlns't  is  in  fact  not  a  name  at  all,  but  it 
is  the  Chaldee  title  of  the  princes  of  the  Captivity, 
who  at  the  end  of  the  second,  and  through  the 
third  cenlury  after  Christ,  rose  to  great  eminence 
in  the  F-ast,  assumed  the  state  of  sovereigns,  and 
were  considered  to  l>e  of  the  house  of  I>a\id.  (See 
preceding  article,  p.  882  //.)  These  princes  then 
were  exactly  what  ZerubbaM  was  in  bis  day.  It 

Ls  very  probable,  therefore,  that  this  title,  K!£1V^, 
Wmi,  should  have  been  placed  against  the  name 
of  Zerubbahol  by  some  early  Christian  Jew,  and 
thence  crept  into  the  text.  If  this  be  so,  St.  Luke 
will  then  give  Joanna,  'Ivavyai,  as  the  son  of 
ZcrubhaUl.    I  Jut.  'iwavvZs  is  the  very  same  name 

is  lltH'tni  ilt,  !"P35n  the  son  of  ZerubhaM  ac- 
cording  to  1  Chr.  iii.  lit.  [Haxamaii.]  In  St. 
Matthew  this  generation  is  omitted.  In  the  next 
generation  we  identify  Matthew's  Ab-jud  (Abiud), 

"nrr:^,  with  Luke's  Juda,  in  the  Hebrew  of 
that  day  TV^  (Jud),  and  both  with  Hodaiah, 
irHTin,  of  1  Chr.  iii.  24  (a  name  which  is  act- 

T  m 

urJIy  interchanged  with  Juda,  HTirP,  Ezr.  iii.  9 ; 
Neh.  xi.  '.».  compared  with  Ezr.  ii.  40;  1  Chr.  ix. 
7),  by  the  simple  process  of  supposing  the  Shemaiah, 

JTS^tT.  of  1  Chr.  iii.  22  to  be  the  same  person 

as  the  Shimei,  ^PEtP,  of  ver.  19:  thus  at  the 
same  time  cutting  off'  all  those  redundant  genera- 
tions which  bring  this  genealogy  in  1  Chr.  iii. 
down  som?  200  years  Liter  than  any  other  in  the 
book,  and  long  after  the  close  of  the  canon. 

The  next  difficulty  is  the  difference  in  the  num 
her  of  generations  l«twecn  the  two  genealogies. 
St.  Matthew's  division  into  three  fourtcens  gives 
mm  42,  while  St.  Luke,  from  Abraham  to  Christ 

"  lUppolvtuj  of  Thebes,  In  the  10th  century,  as- 
lUV.  Mary  was  granddaughter  of  Multhan,  but 


inclusive,  reckons  50,  or,  which  U  more  to  the  point 
(since  the  generations  between  Al  raliam  and  Davie 
are  the  same  in  both  genealogies),  while  St  Mai 
thew  reckons  28  from  David  to  Christ,  St.  Luke 
reckons  4-3,  or  42  without  Khesa.  But  the  gene- 
alogy itself  supplies  the  explanation.  In  the  sec 
ond  tessarodecad,  including  the  kings,  we  know 
that  three  generations  are  omitted  —  Ahaztah,  Jo- 
ash,  Amaziah  —  in  order  to  reduce  the  generation* 
from  17  to  14:  the  difference  between  these  17  and 
the  19  of  St.  Luke  being  very  small.  So  in  like 
manner  it  is  obvious  that  the  generations  have  been 
abridged  in  the  same  way  in  the  third  division  to 
keep  to  the  numW  14.  The  true  number  would 
be  one  much  nearer  St.  Luke's  23  (22  without 
Uhesa),  implying  the  omission  of  about  seven  gen- 
erations in  this  last  division.  Dr.  Mill  has  shown 
that  it  was  a  common  practice  with  the  Jew*  to 
distribute  genealogies  into  divisions,  each  contain- 
ing some  favorite  or  imstical  number,  and  that,  in 
order  to  do  this,  generations  were  either  repeated 
or  left  out.  Thus  in  l'hilo  the  generations  from 
Adam  to  Moses  are  divided  into  two  decads  and 
one  hebdomad,  by  the  repetition  of  Abraham. 
But  in  a  Samaritan  poem  the  very  same  series  Ls 
divided  into  two  decads  only,  by  the  omission  of 
six  of  the  least  important  names  (  Vindication,  pp. 
110-118). 

Another  difficulty  is  the  apparent  deficiency  in 
the  number  of  the  last  tessarodecad,  which  seems 
to  contain  only  13  names.  But  the  explanation  of 
this  is,  that  either  in  the  process  of  translation,  or 
otherwise,  the  names  of  Jehoiakim  and  Jehoiachin 
have  got  confused  and  expressed  by  the  one 
Jeehonias.  For  that  Jechonias,  in  ver.  11, 
Jehoiakim.  while  in  ver.  12  it  means  Jehoiachin,  is 
quite  certain,  as  Jerome  saw  long  ago.  Jehoiachin 
had  no  brothers,  but  Jehoiakim  had  three  brothers, 
of  whom  two  at  least  sat  upon  the  throne,  if  not 
three,'*  and  were  therefore  named  in  the  genealogy. 
The  two  names  are  very  commonly  considered  as 
the  same,  l*oth  by  Greek  and  I.atiu  writers,  e.  //. 
Clemens  Alex.,  Ambrose,  Africanus,  F.piphaniu*, 
an  well  as  the  author  of  1  Ksdr.  (i.  37.  43),  and 
others.  Jremeus  aLso  distinctly  asserts  that  Jo- 
seph's genealogy,  as  given  by  St.  Matthew,  expresses 
Mh  Joiakim  and  Jechonias.  It  seems  that  th'i 
identity  of  nanio  has  led  to  some  corruption  in  the 
text  of  very  early  date,  and  that  the  clause  'Iexo' 
vias  Si  iytvvnvt  rbv  'Uxov'kw  bas  fallen  out 
l>etween  ootou  and  i*\  ttjj  /xtr-  Bafl ,  in  ver.  11. 
The  Cod.  Vat.  B  contains  the  clause  only  after 
Ba&u\aroi  in  ver.  12,  where  it  seems  lea 
(see  Alford's  Cvtek  Test.). 

'Hie  last  difficulty  of  sufficient  importance  to  he 
mentioned  here  is  a  chronological  one.  In  both 
the  genealogies  there  are  but  three  names  Iwlweeti 
Salmon  and  David  — Boaz,  Obed,  Jesse.  But, 
according  to  the  common  chronology,  from  ths 
entrance  into  Canaan  (when  Salmon  was  come  to 
man's  estate)  to  the  birth  of  David  was  405  years, 
or  from  that  to  500  years  and  upwards.  Now  fbf 
aWnit  an  equal  period,  from  Solomon  to  Jehoiachin 
St.  Luke's  genealogy  contains  20  names.  Obvi- 
ously, therefore,  either  the  chronology  or  the  gene 
alogy  is  wrong.  But  it  cannot  1*  the  genealog* 
(which  is  rejieatcd  four  times  over  without  any  vari 
at  ion),  Iwcause  it  is  supported  by  ti<jht  other  gene 


by  he  r  mother  (Patritiu*-, 
J  s.  Cruti). 

6  See  Jer.  xxll.  11. 


Dissert,  ix.  fcc.  D* 
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(tape* ,«  which  all  contain  about  tbe  same  number 
jf  generations  from  the  Patriarchs  to  David  an 
David's  own  line  does:  except  that,  as  was  to  be 
•xpected  from  Judah,  IJoaz,  and  Jesse  being  all 
advanced  in  year*  at  tbe  time  of  the  birth  of  their 
sous,  David  s  line  is  one  of  the  shortest.  The 
number  of  generations  in  the  genealogies  referred  | 
to  is  14  in  five,  15  in  two,  and  11  in  one,  to  corre- 
spond with  the  11  in  David's  line.  There  are  other 
genealogies  where  the  series  is  not  complete,  but 
not  one  which  contains  more  generations.  It  is 
the  province  therefore  of  Chronology  to  square  its 
calculations  to  the  genealogies.  It  must  suffice 
here  to  assert  that  the  shortening  the  interval  be- 
tween the  ExcmIus  and  David  hy  about  200  years, 
winch  brings  it  to  the  length  indicated  by  the  gene- 
alogies, does  in  the  most  remarkable  manner  bring 
LiraeJitish  history  into  harmony  with  Egyptian, 
rith  the  traditional  Jewish  date  of  the  Exodus, 
with  the  fragment  of  Edomitish  history  preserved 
in  Gen.  xxxvi.  31 and  with  the  internal  evi- 
dence of  the  Israelitish  history  itself.  'Hie  follow- 
ing pedigree  will  exhibit  the  successive  generation 
aa  given  by  the  two  Evangelists:  — 


Ail » in 
S,t|h 

Enoi 

| 

Cainan 
I 

Maleletl 
I 

Jaml 

Enoch 
I 


9aruch (Sanig 

Naclior 
Thare  (Tenth) 
Jrennfintf  Abraham 


t>,  J/.ui.  i 
and  Luke.  I«* 


Lam'eeh 
Nclah 

■mm 

I 

Arphaxad 

I 

(  tit'.'llt 

I 

8«la 

Heocr 

I 

Phalcc  (l'tleg) 
I 

Ragaii(Keu) 


Jacob 

Juiah 

_  I 
Phares 

Ezrom 

Aram  (Rain) 


I 

Salmon  »Rachat 

! 


ObU 


Dav 


trmr'ling  S«l.inon 
Milan.      _  I 


A'-rnnHng  Nat 


lian 


Al.ia 

Joaaphat 

Jonm  (Ahaiiih, 
JtKi»h,  Aiimziua) 

Uzia* 

Joatl  in] 
.1 


Ezeli 


Manaatet 

Amon 

JoiiaS 

Jerhonln*  (i.  e.  Je- 
homUim)  iiikI  hi* 
brother*  li.  r.  Jr- 
honha;,  /eilekiah. 
and  Slialluin) 


Me\o& 

Eliaklm 
I 

Jonan 
Jo*lph 
Juda 

Simoon 

l>vl 

Ma'tlhal 

Jorim 
I 


El  mod  ate 
I 


Jechonlai  (i.  e.  Jt~ 

ho 


{Matt.  nnH  L«lv) 


Ad* 

Meiclil 


Salathie) 

Zombabel  (tbe  Prine*  ot  Hncta) 

Joanna  (Ilnnanlah.  in  1  Chr.  III.  t% 
omitted  by  Matthew,  i.  l:J) 

luda.  or  Ab-iud  (Hodalah.  1  Ctf. 

ill.  m 


Matt.  EluLlm 

I 


I  tie. 


Joseph 
I 


Ellud 


.Mn'ath 

T 

Nau.ni 
I 


Mattathlaa 
Joseph 
Jarina 


Me! 


Levi 

(Mntt.  and  Luke.)  \ 


Matt.      Hit  h«lr  wai  Matthan  or  Matthat 

I 


Jacob 

|      (J/cU/.  and  Luke.) 


Ill  11 
I 


Maiy  —  Jacob's  heir  wu  Joseph 

Jks'i  s.  called  Chriit. 

Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  the  whole  number  of 
generations  from  Adam  to  Christ,  both  inclusive, 
is  74,  without  the  second  Cainan  and  Khe«a.  In- 
cluding these  two,  and  adding  the  name  of  Goi», 
Augustine  reckoned  77,  and  thought  the  number 
typical  of  the  forgiveness  of  all  sins  in  baptism  by 
Him  who  was  thus  born  in  the  77th  gen-ration, 
alluding  to  Matt,  xviii.  22;  with  many  otUr  won- 
derful speculations  on  the  hidden  meaning  of  the 
nuiuUrs  :i,  4,7,  10,  11,  and  their  additions  and 
multiplications  (  timed.  t:c<tii</.,]  ii.  c.  fi>.  Iremeti-., 
who  pmbably,  like  Africanus  and  EusrSius,  omitted 
Matthat  arid  I>cvi,  icekoned  72  generations,  which 
he  connected  with  the  72  nations,  into  which,  ac- 
cording to  (Jen.  x.  (LXX.),  mankind  was  divided, 
and  so  other  fathers  likewise. 

For  an  account  of  the  different  explanations  that 
have  been  given,  both  by  ancient  and  modern  com- 
mentators, the  reader  may  refer  to  the  chlorate 
Dissertation  of  l'atritius  in  his  21  vol.  Ih  1'vnn- 
t/elii.* :  who,  however,  does  not  contribute  much  to 
elucidate  the  difficulties  of  the  ca.se.  The  opinion* 
adviinced  in  the  foregoing  article  iire  fully  discussed 
in  the  writer's  work  on  the  Uniet'l<»/i<  s  <•/  our 
Ijnrd  Jestu  Chritt;  and  much  valuable  matter  will 
lie  found  in  Dr.  Mills'  Viiulimtum  of  the  Uenenl., 
and  in  Grotius's  note  on  Luke  Hi.  2  J.  Other  trea- 
tises are  Gomarus,  De  Uenenl.  Cfu  iiti ;  llottinger, 
Dissn  t.  dtia  tie  Uenenl.  Chri*ti ;  G.  G.  Voss,  Ik 
J.  Cl,r.  Uenenl. ;  Yardlev,  On  the  Uenenl.  of  I. 
Chr.,  Ac.  A.  C.  U. 


■»  Thou*  of  Zadok,  Heman  Ahlmoth,  Asaph,  E'han,  from  1  Chr.  vlh\,  Ix  ,  and  1  Sfcrn.  Ix. 
.c  1  ''hr.  vl. :  that  of  Abiathar.  made  up  from  dif-  j  Zab^l  iu  1  Chr.  li. 
,  noMe**  of  his  anewtors  in  1  Sam. ;  that  of  Saul,  1 
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GENERATION.  1.  Abstract.  —  Timt ,  either 
lefinite  or  indefinite.   The  primary  meaning  of  the 

Ueh.  in  is  revolution;  hence  perwd  of  time: 
eomp.  -weplotos,  tviauris,  and  annus.  From  the 
general  idea  of  a  period  comes  the  more  special 
notion  of  an  age  or  generation  of  men,  the  ordi- 
nary period  of  human  life.  In  this  point  of  view 
the  history  of  the  word  seems  to  be  directly  con- 
trasted with  that  of  the  l*t.  st cultim ;  which, 
starting  with  the  idea  of  breed,  or  race,  acquired 
the  secondary  signification  of  a  definite  period  of 
time  (Censorin.  de  bit  Sat.  c.  17). 

In  the  long-lived  Patriarchal  age  a  generation 
seems  to  have  been  computed  at  100  years  ((Jen. 
xv.  lfi;  comp.  13,  and  Fx.  xii.  40);  the  later 
reckoning,  however,  was  the  same  which  has  been 
adopted  by  other  civilized  nations,  namely,  from 
thirty  to  forty  years  (..lob  xlii.  lfi).  For  "genera- 
tion in  the  sense  of  a  d>  finite  period  of  time,  see 
Gen.  xv.  lb";  IVut.  xxiii.  3,  4,  8,  Ac. 

As  an  indefinite  |>eriod  of  time:  for  time  past 
see  Dent,  xxxii.  7;  Is.  lviii.  12;  for  time  future 
tee  Vs.  xlv.  17,  lxxii.  5,  Ac. 

2.  Concrete.  —  The  men  of  an  age,  or  time.  So 
generation-  o»nirinj*>r<iri<  s  (Gen.  vi.  9;  Is.  liii. 
8;  see  I»wth  tul  /or.;  Ges.  I.tx. ;  letter  than 
"  a*t<-rna  gencratio,"  or  "  imdtitudo  credit  lira  "); 
post,  riffi,  esjiecially  in  legal  formula;  (Ijov.  iii.  17, 
Ac.);  f<itf,ers,  or  ancestors  (!'s.  xlix.  19;  ICosenm. 
Schol.  ad  loc. ;  comp.  2  t'hr.  xxxiv.  28).  Propping 
the  idea  of  time,  generation  comes  to  mean  a  race, 
or  cLiss  of  men;  e.  g.  of  the  righteous  (1'a.  xiv. 
6,  Ac.);  of  the  wicked  (I>eut.  xxxii.  5;  .Icr.  vii. 
29,  where  "generation  of  his  wrath  "  ~  against 
which  God  is  angry). 

In  A.  V.  of  N.  Test,  three  words  are  rendered 
by  generation  :  — 

(1)  r«Wu,  properly  gencratio;  but  in  Matt. 

L  1  f}l$\os  yfvf<rtut=  iTHVvi  =  »  ge- 
nealogical scheme.  (2. )  rfrfiixara,  pi.  of  fivvnfia, 
Matt.  iii.  7.  Ac,  A.  V.  gnu ration;  more  properly 
broo>l  [>f  ri/Ki  sj,  as  the  result  of  generation  in  its 
primary  sense     (3.)  rtvtd  in  most  of  its  uses 

corresponds  with  the  Ileh.  "IVT  [see  alwvc]. 

For  the  abstract  and  indefinite,  see  Luke  i.  50; 
Eph.  iii.  21  (A.  V.  "ages"),  future:  Acts  xv.  21 
(A.  V.  "of  old  time"),  Lph.  iii.  5  (A.  V. 
"ages"),  past.    For  concrete,  see  Matt  xi.  lfi. 

For  generation  without  reference  to  time,  sec  Luke 
ivi.  8,  "  in  their  generation  "  [A.  V.],  i.  e.  in  their 
disposition,  "  indoles,  ingenium,  ct  ratio  homi- 
num,""  (Schleusn.):  in  Matt.  i.  17,  "all  the  gen- 
erations;" cither  concnte  use,  sc.  "familire  sibi 
invicem  succcdentes; "  or  abstract  and  dejinite,  ac- 
cording to  the  view  which  may  Ins  taken  of  the 
difficulties  connected  with  the  genealogies  of  our 
Ix»rd.     [< Ji:nkai.o<;y.]  T.  K.  H. 

•GENERATION  or  GENERATIONS. 

as  the  translation  of  or  yt'vfatf,  has 

these  secondary  meanings  in  the  A.  V. :  first,  a  gen- 
ealogical register  (as  Gen.  v.  1);  second,  a  family 
Distory  ((Jen.  vi.  9,  xxv.  19,  etc.),  since  early  his- 
iory  among  the  Orientals  is  drawn  so  much  from 


a  •  Meyer  (in  loe.)  takes  the  Greek  expression  as 
meanluK  "in  respect  to  their  own  nice,"  i.  t.  their 
kindredsliip  in  a  moral  sense.  The  worldly  In  their 
iMlinffs  with  each  other  are  wiser  In  worldly  thing* 
Jim  th-»  children  of  li«ht  In  spiritual  things.  IL 


J  genealogical  registers ;  and  third,  a  history  of  thf 
origin  of  things  as  well  as  persona,  e.  g.  of  tht 
earth  (Gen.  ii.  4).  IL 

GENES  ARETH.  In  this  foi-m  the  oian 
appears  in  the  edition  of  the  A.  V.  of  1611,  ia 
Mark  vi.  63  and  Luke  v.  1,  following  the  spelling 
of  the  Vulgate.  In  Matt.  xiv.  34,  where  the  Vulg. 
has  Genesar,  the  A.  V.  originally  followed  the  Re- 
ceived Greek  Text  —  Gcnesaret.  The  oldest  MSS 
have,  however,  Vtvvr)uapir  in  each  of  the  thm 
places.  [Genxksakkt.J 

GEN'ESIS  (i-VSrS^:  iW«:  Genesis. 

called  also  by  the  later  Jews  ?T?T.  n55),  tJk* 
first  book  af  the  I-aw  or  Pentateuch. 

A.  The  Iwok  of  Genesis  has  an  interest  and  an 
importance  to  which  no  otlier  document  of  antiquity 
can  pretend.  If  not  absolutely  the  oldest  book  in 
the  world,  it  is  the  oldest  which  lavs  any  claim 
to  l)eing  a  trustworthy  history.  There  may  I* 
some  papyrus-rolls  in  our  Museums  which  were 
written  in  Kgypt  about  the  same  time  that  the 
genealogies  of  the  Semitic  race  were  so  carefully 
collected  in  the  tenU  of  the  Patriarchs.  But  these 
rolls  at  l«st  contain  larren  registers  of  little  service 
to  the  historian.  It  is  said  that  there  are  fragments 
of  Chinese  literature  which  in  their  present  form 
date  back  as  far  as  2200  years  it.  c,  and  even  more.' 
Hut  they  are  either  calendars  containing  astronom- 
ical calculations,  or  records  of  merely  local  or  tem- 
porary interest.  Genesis,  on  the  contrary,  is  rich 
in  details  respecting  other  races  besides  the  race 
to  which  it  more  immediately  Mongs.  And  the 
Jewish  pedigree*  there  so  studiously  preserved  are 
but  the  scafiblding  whereon  is  reared  a  temple  of 
universal  history. 

If  the  religious  liooks  of  otlier  nations  make  any 
pretensions  to  vie  with  it  in  antiquity,  in  all  other 
respects  they  are  immeasurably  inferior.  The  Man- 
tras, the  oldest  portions  of  the  Vedas,  are,  it  would 
seem,  as  old  as  the  fourteenth  century  n.  vs  The 
Zenda vesta,  in  the  opinion  of  competent  scholars, 
is  of  very  much  more  modern  date.  Of  the  Chi- 
nese sacred  books,  the  oldest,  the  Yih-king,  is  un- 
doubtedly of  a  venerable  antiquity,  but  it  is  not 
certain  that  it  was  a  religious  l*x>k  at  all;  while 
the  writings  attributed  to  Confucius  are  certainly 
not  earlier  than  the  sixth  century  n.  c/' 

But  Genesis  is  neither  like  the  Vedas,  a  coQeo 
tion  of  hymns  more  or  less  sublime;  nor  like  the 
Zend  a  vesta,  a  philosophic  speculation  on  the  origiu 
of  all  things,  nor  like  the  Yih-king,  an  unintel- 
ligible jumble  whose  expositors  could  twist  it  from 
a  cosinologtcal  essay  into  a  standard  treatise  on 
ethical  philosophy.'  It  is  a  history,  and  it  is  a 
religious  history.  The  earlier  jiortion  of  the  book, 
so  far  as  the  end  of  the  eleventh  chapter,  may  be 
properly  termed  a  history  of  the  world;  the  latter 
is  a  history  of  the  fathers  of  the  Jewish  race.  But 
from  first  to  last  it  is  a  religious  history :  it  begins 
with  the  creation  of  the  world  and  of  man;  it  tells 
of  the  early  happiness  of  a  Paradise  in  which  God 
spake  with  man;  of  the  first  sin  and  its  conse- 
quences; of  the  promise  of  Redemption;  of  the 
gigantic  growth  of  sin,  and  the  judgment  of  the 
Hood ;  of  a  new  earth,  and  a  new  covenaut  witk 


b  Ofrorer,  Vrgrschuhte,  I.  s.  215. 
e  See  Colebrooke,  Aual.  lies.  ril.  288,  and  Prnfesam 
Wilson's  preface  to  his  translation  of  the  Rig-Vedm 
<1  Ofrorer,  I.  270. 
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nan,  its  unchangeabkmeas  typified  by  the  oow  in 
the  heavens;  of  the  dispersion  of  the  humai.  race 
iver  the  world.  And  then  it  passes  to  the  story 
:f  Redemption;  to  the  promise  given  to  Abraham, 
and  renewed  to  Isaac  And  to  Jacob,  and  to  all  that 
chain  of  circumstance*  which  paved  the  way  for  the 
great  symliolic  act  Bcdemption,  when  with  a 
mighty  hand  and  a  stretched  out  arm  Jehovah 
brought  his  people  out  of  Fgvpt. 

It  U  very  irn jxtrtajit  to  bear  in  mind  this  relig- 
ious aspect  of  the  history  if  we  woidd  put  our- 
stlves  in  a  position  rightly  to  understand  it.  Of 
course  the  facts  must  lie  treated  like  any  other  his- 
torical facts,  sifted  in  the  same  way,  and  subjected 
to  the  same  laws  of  evidence.  But  if  we  would 
judge  of  the  work  as  a  whole  we  must  not  forget 
toe  evident  aim  of  the  writer.  It  is  only  in  this 
way  we  can  understand,  for  instance,  why  the  his- 
tory of  the  Fall  is  given  with  so  much  minuteness 
of  detail,  whereas  of  whole  generations  of  men  we 
have  nothing  but  a  bare  catalogue.  And  only  In 
this  way  can  we  account  for  the  fact  that  by  far  the 
greater  pirtion  of  the  book  is  occupied  not  with 
the  fortunes  of  nations,  but  with  the  biographies  of 
the  three  patriarchs,  l  or  it  was  to  Abraham,  to 
Isaac,  and  to  Jacob  that  God  revealed  himself.  It 
was  to  them  that  the  promise  was  given,  which  was 
to  be  the  hope  of  Israel  liil  » the  fullness  of  the 
time"  should  come.  And  hence  to  these  wander- 
ing sheikhs  attaches  a  grandeur  and  an  interest 
greater  than  that  of  the  UaMs  and  Nimrcds  of 
the  world.  The  minutest  circumstances  of  their 
lives  are  worthier  to  l>e  chronicled  than  the  rise  and 
(all  of  empires.  And  this  not  merely  from  the 
patriotic  feeling  of  the  writer  as  a  .lew,  but  from 
his  religious  feeling  as  one  of  the  chosen  race.  He 
lived  in  the  land  ghen  to  the  fathers;  he  looked  for 
the  seed  promised  to  the  fathers,  in  whom  himself 
and  all  the  families  of  the  earth  should  lie  blessed. 

B.  Unity  an  I  Uesh/n.  —  That  a  distinct  plan 
and  method  characterize  the  work  is  now  generally 
admitted.  This  is  acknowledged  in  fact  quite  as 
much  by  those  who  contend  for,  as  by  those  who 
deny  the  existence  of  different  documents  in  the 
look.  Kwald  and  Tuch  are  no  less  decided  advo- 
cates of  the  unity  of  Genesis,  so  for  as  its  plan  is 
concerned,  than  Banke  or  I  leugstenherg.  Kwald 
it  deed  (in  his  Com/wition  tier  Cene$i$)  was  the 
fiivt  who  established  it  satisfactorily,  and  clearly 
pcinted  out  the  principle  on  which  it  rests. 

What,  then,  is  the  plan  of  the  writer?  First, 
we  must  bear  in  mind  that  Genesis  is  after  all  but 
a  portion  of  a  larger  work.  The  five  !>ooks  of  the 
Pentateuch  form  a  consecutive  whole:  they  are  not 
merely  a  collection  of  pneieut  fragments  loosely 
strung  together,  but,  as  we  shall  prove  elsewhere, 
a  well-digested  and  connected  composition.  [Pkn- 

rATKUCII.] 

The  great  subject  of  this  history  is  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Theocracy.  Its  central  point  is  the 
giving  of  the  Law  on  Sinai,  and  the  solemn  cov- 
enant there  ratified,  whereby  the  Jewish  nation  was 
constituted  "  a  kingdom  of  priests  and  a  holy  na- 
tion to  Jehovah."  With  reference  to  this  great 
central  fact  all  the  rest  of  the  narrative  is  grouoed. 

Israel  is  the  people  of  God.  God  rules  ic  the 
midst  of  them,  having  chosen  them  to  himself. 
But  a  nation  must  have  laws,  therefore  He  mves 
hem  a  Law;  and,  in  virtue  of  their  peculiar  reLv 
•busbip  to  <iod.  this  body  of  laws  is  both  religious 
ind  political,  defining  their  duty  to  God  as  well  as 
heir  duty  to  their  neighbor.    Further,  a  nation 
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must  have  a  land,  and  the  promise  of  the  laul  aid 
the  preparation  for  its  possession  are  all  along  kept 

in  view. 

The  l>ook  of  Genesis  then  (with  the  first  chap- 
ters of  Kxodus)  describes  the  steps  which  led  to  the 
establishment  of  the  Theocracy.  In  reading  it  we 
must  remember  that  it  is  but  a  part  of  a  more  ex- 
tended work;  and  we  must  also  l>ear  in  mind  those 
two  prominent  ideas,  which  give  a  characteristic 
unity  to  the  whole  composition,  namely,  the  people 
of  God.  and  the  promised  Land. 

We  shall  then  observe  that  the  history  of  A  bra 
ham  holds  the  same  relation  to  the  other  portions 
of  Genesis,  which  the  giving  of  the  Law  does  to 
the  entire  Pentateuch.  Abraham  is  the  father  of 
the  Jewish  Xatitm:  to  Abraham  the  Lntul  of  Ca- 
naan is  first  given  in  promise.  Isaac  and  .'acob, 
though  also  prominent  figures  in  the  narratite,  yet 
do  but  inherit  the  promise  as  Abraham's  children, 
and  Jacob  especially  is  the  chief  connecting  link  in 
the  chain  of  events  which  leads  finally  to  the  pos- 
session of  the  land  of  Canaan.  In  like  manner  the 
former  section  of  the  book  is  written  with  the  same 
obvious  purpose.  It  is  a  part  of  the  writer's  plan 
to  tell  us  what  the  divine  preparation  of  the  world 
was  in  order  to  show,  first,  the  significance  of  the 
call  of  Abraham,  and  next,  the  true  nature  of  the 
Jewish  theocracy,  lie  does  not  (as  Tuch  asserts) 
work  backwards  from  Abraham,  till  he  comes  in 
spite  of  himself  to  the  beginning  of  all  things. 
He  does  not  ask,  Who  was  Abraham?  answering, 
of  the  posterity  of  Shem;  and  who  was  Shem?  a 
son  of  Noah ;  and  who  was  Noah  ?  etc.  But  he 
!>egins  with  the  creation  of  the  world,  because  the 
God  who  created  the  world  and  the  God  who  re- 
vealed himself  to  the  fathers  is  the  same  God.  Je- 
hovah, who  commanded  his  |>eople  to  keep  holy  the 
seventh  day,  was  the  same  God  who  in  bix  days 
created  the  heavens  and  the  earth,  and  rested  on 
the  seventh  day  front  all  his  work.  The  God  who, 
when  man  had  fallen,  visited  him  in  mercy,  and 
gave  him  a  promise  of  redemption  and  victory,  is 
the  God  who  sent  Moses  to  deliver  his  people  out 
of  F.gypt.  He  who  made  a  covenant  with  Noah, 
and  through  him  with  *•  all  the  families  of  the 
earth,"  Ls  the  God  who  also  made  himself  known 
as  the  God  of  Abraham,  of  Isaac,  and  of  Jacob 
In  a  word,  creation  and  redemption  are.  eternally 
linked  together.  This  Is  the  idea  which  in  fact 
gives  its  shape  to  the  history,  although  its  distinct 
enunciation  is  reserved  for  the  N.  T.  There  we 
learn  that  all  things  were  created  by  and  for  Christ, 
and  that  in  him  all  things  consist  (Col.  i.  16,  17), 
and  that  by  the  church  is  made  known  unto  prin 
cipalities  and  |»owers  the  manifold  wisdom  of  God 
It  would  lie  impossible,  therefore,  for  a  book  which 
tells  us  of  the  heginuing  of  the  church,  not  to  tell 
us  also  of  the  beginning  of  the  world. 

The  book  of  Genesis  has  thus  a  character  at  once 
special  and  universal.  It  embraces  the  world ;  it 
speaks  of  God  as  the  God  of  the  whole  human  race. 
But  as  the  introduction  to  Jewish  history,  it  makes 
the  universal  interest  subordinate  to  the  national. 
Its  design  is  to  show  how  God  revealed  himself  to 
the  first  fathers  of  the  Jewish  race,  in  order  that 
he  might  make  to  himrelf  a  nation  who  should  be 
his  witnesses  in  the  midst  of  the  earth.  This  is 
the  Inner  principle  of  unity  which  pervades  the 
book.  Its  externa]  framework  we  are  now  to  ex 
amine.  Five  principal  persons  are  the  pillars,  ac 
to  speak,  on  which  the  whole  superstructure 
A_a.n,  Noah,  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob. 
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L  Adam.  —  The  creation  of  the  world,  and  the 
tarliect  history  or  mankind  (ch.  i.-iii.).  As  yet, 
no  divergence  of  the  different  families  of  man. 

II.  AoriA.  —  The  history  of  Adam's  descendants 
to  the  death  of  Noah  (iv.-ix.).  —  Here  we  have  (1 ) 
the  line  of  Cain  branching  off  while  the  history 
follows  tiie  fortunes  of  Setb,  whose  descendants 
are  (2)  traced  in  genealogical  succession,  and  in  an 
unbroken  line  as  far  as  Noah,  and  (3)  the  history 
af  Noah  himself  (vi.-ix.),  continued  to  his  death. 

III.  Abraham.  —  Noah's  posterity  till  the  death 
of  Abraham  (x.-xxv.  18).  —  Here  we  have  (1)  the 
peopling  of  the  whole  earth  by  the  descendants  of 
Noah's  three  sons  (xi.  1-U).  The  history  of  two 
of  these  is  then  dropped,  and  (2)  the  line  of  Shem 
only  pursued  (xi.  10-32)  as  far  as  Torah  and  Abra- 
ham, where  the  genealogical  table  break*  oft'.  (3) 
Abraham  is  now  the  prominent  figure  (xii.-xxv. 
18).  But  as  Terali  had  two  other  sons,  Nahor  and 
Haran  (xi.  27).  some  notices  respecting  their  fam- 
ilies are  added,  loot's  migration  with  Abraham 
into  the  land  of  Canaan  is  mentioned,  as  well  as 
the  fact  that  he  was  the  father  of  Moab  and  Am- 
nion (xix.  37,  38),  nations  whose  later  history  was 
intimately  connected  with  that  of  the  posterity  of 
Abraham.  Nahor  remained  in  Mesopotamia,  but 
his  family  is  briefly  enumerated  (xxii.  20-24), 
chiefly  no  doubt  for  Kelwkah's  sake,  who  was  after- 
wards the  wife  of  Isaac.  Of  Abraham's  own  chil- 
dren, there  branches  off  first  the  line  of  Islimacl 
(xxi.  9,  Ac.),  and  next  the  children  by  Keturah; 
and  the  genealogical  notices  of  these  two  branches 
of  his  posterity  are  apparently  brought  together 
(xxv.  1-C,  and  xxv.  12-18),  in  order  that,  being 
here  severally  dismissed  at  the  end  of  Abraham's 
life,  the  main  stream  of  tiie  narrative  may  flow  in 
the  channel  of  Isaac's  fortunes. 

IV.  h'we.  —  Isaac's  life  (xxv.  19-xxxv.  29),  a 
life  in  itself  retiring  and  uneventful.  But  in  his 
sons  the  final  separation  tikes  place,  leaving  the 
field  clear  for  the  great  story  of  the  chosen  seed. 
Even  when  Nahor's  family  conies  on  the  scene,  as 
it  docs  in  ch.  xxix.,  we  hear  only  so  much  of  it  as 
is  necessary  to  throw  light  on  Jacob's  history. 

V.  Jacob.  —  The  history  o<*  Jacob  and  Joseph 
(xxxvi.-l.).  —  Hero,  after  Isaac's  death,  we  have  (1 ) 
the  genealogy  of  Msau,  xxxvi.,  who  then  drops  out 
of  the  narrative  in  order  that  (2)  the  history  of 
the  jiatriarchs  may  be  carried  on  without  inter- 
mission to  the  death  of  Joseph  (xxxvii.-I.). 

Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  a  specific  plan  is  pre- 
Krved  throughout.  'Hie  main  purpose  is  never 
forgotten,  God's  relation  to  Israel  holds  the  first 
place  in  the  writer's  mind.  It  is  this  which  it  is 
his  object  to  convey.  The  history  of  that  chosen 
«ed  who  were  the  heirs  of  the  promise,  and  the 
guardians  of  the  divine  oracles,  is  the  only  history 
which  interprets  man's  relation  to  God.  By  its 
light  all  others  shine,  and  may  be  read  when  the 
time  squill  come.  Meanwhile,  as  the  different  fam- 
jes  diop  off  here  and  there  from  the  principal 
■tock,  their  course  is  briefly  indicated.  A  hint  is 
given  of  their  parentage  ai  d  their  migrations;  and 
then  the  narrative  returns  to  its  regular  channel. 
Thus  the  wholo  l>ook  may  be  compared  to  one  of 
those  vast  American  rivers  which,  instead  of  Weing 
fed  by  tributaries,  send  off  here  and  there  certain 
Ivsnr  streams  or  bayous,  as  they  are  termed,  the 
ruain  current  meanwhile  flowing  on  with  its  great 
ioms  of  water  to  the  sea. 

Beyond  all  doubt  then,  we  may  trace  in  the  book 
if  Genesis  in  its  present  form  a  systematic  plan. 


It  is  no  hasty  compilation,  no  mere  coD action  of 

ancient  fragments  without  order  or  arrangement 
It  coheres  by  an  internal  principle  of  unity.  Its 
whole  structure  presents  a  very  definite  and  clearly 
marked  outline.  But  does  it  follow  from  this  that 
the  book,  as  it  at  present  stands,  is  the  work  of  ■ 
single  author? 

C.  Jtd/prihj.  —  This  is  the  next  question  we 
have  to  consider.  Granting  that  this  unity  of 
design,  which  we  have  already  noticed,  leads  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  work  must  have  been  by  the 
same  hand,  are  there  any  reasons  for  supposing  thai 
the  author  availed  himself  in  its  composition  of 
earlier  documents?  and  if  so,  arc  we  still  able  by 
critical  investigation  to  ascertain  where  they  have 
been  introduced  into  the  body  of  the  work  ?  ' 

1.  Now  it  is  almost  impossible  to  rend  the  l>ook 
of  Genesis  with  anything  like  a  critical  eye  without 
being  struck  with  the  great  peculiarities  of  stylt 
and  language  which  certain  |K>rtions  of  it  present- 
Thus,  for  instance,  chap.  ii.  3-iii.  24  is  quite  dif- 
ferent both  from  chap.  i.  and  from  chap.  iv.  Again, 
chap.  xiv.  and  (according  to  Jabn)  chap,  xxiii.  are 
evidently  separate  documents  transplanted  in  their 
original  form  without  correction  or  modification 
into  the  existing  work.  In  fact  there  is  nothing 
'.ike  uniformity  of  style  till  v.c  come  to  the  history 
of  Joseph. 

2.  We  are  led  to  the  same  conclusion  by  the 
inscriptions  which  are  prefixed  to  certain  sections, 
as  ii.  4,  v.  1,  vi.  9,  x.  1,  xi.  10,  27,  and  seem  to 
indicate  so  many  older  documents. 

3.  lastly,  the  distinct  use  of  the  Divine  names. 
Jthowh  in  some  sections,  and  Elvhim  in  others,  is 
characteristic  of  two  different  writers;  and  other 
|>eculiarities  of  diction,  it  has  l>een  observed,  fall  in 
with  this  usage,  and  go  far  to  establish  tiie  theory. 
All  this  is  quite  in  harmony  with  what  we  might 
have  expected  a  priori,  namely,  that  if  Moses  or 
any  later  writer  were  the  author  of  the  book  be 
would  have  availed  himself  of  existing  traditions 
either  oral  or  written.  That  thev  vityht  have  bttn 
written  is  now  established  beyond  all  doubt,  the  art 
of  writing  having  been  proved  to  be  much  earliei 
than  Moses.  That  they  wtre  written  we  infer  from 
the  book  itself. 

Astruc,  a  Belgian  physician,  was  the  first  who 
broached  the  theory  that  Genesis  was  based  on  s 
collection  of  older  documents.  [I'kntatklch.) 
Of  these  he  professed  to  |>oiiit  out  as  many  ss 
twelve,  the  use  of  the  Divine  names,  however,  hav- 
ing in  the  first  instance  suggested  the  distinction. 
Subsequently  Kichhorn  adopted  this  theory,  so  far 
as  to  admit  that  two  documents,  the  one  Elohistic, 
and  the  other  Jchovistic,  were  the  main  sources  of 
the  book,  though  he  did  not  altogether  exclude 
others.  Since  bis  time  the  theory  has  been  main- 
tained, but  variously  modified,  by  one  class  of 
critics,  whilst  another  class  has  strenuously  opposed 
it.  De  Wette,  Knobcl,  i'uch,  Delihwch,  Ac,  think 
that  tico  original  documents  may  lie  traced  through- 
out the  work,  the  JeJiovist,  who  was  also  probably 
the  editor  of  the  book  in  its  present  form,  having 
designed  merely  to  complete  the  work  of  the  IJohiat. 
llengstenberg,  Keil,  Baumgartcn,  and  lliivernick 
contend  for  a  single  author,  'lite  gieat  weight  of 
probability  lies  on  the  side  of  those  who  argue  for 
the  existence  of  different  documents.  The  evident* 
already  alluded  to  is  strong;  and  nothing  can  b# 
more  natural  than  that  an  honest  historian  shonV 
seek  to  make  his  work  m  ire  valuable  by  embody inf 
in  it  the  most  ancient  roconls  of  his  race:  thi 
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■Igber  the  value  which  they  pnssc&jcd  in  his  eve*, 
the  more  anxious  would  he  l>e  to  [.reserve  them 
In  their  original  form.    Tnosc  particularly  in  the 
earlier  portion  of  the  work  wer*  |>*  rhap*  simply 
trans<Til>ed.    In  one  instance  we  have  what  looks 
like  an  omission,  ii.  4,  where  the  inscription  seems 
to  promise  a  larger  cosmogony."    Here  and  there 
throughout  the  book  we  meet  with  a  later  remark, 
intended  to  explain  or  supplement  the  earlier  mon- 
ument.   And  in  some  instance*  there  seems  to  have 
been  so  complete  a  fusion  of  the  two  principd  docu- 
ments, the  Kloliistic  and  the  .lehovistic,  that  it  is 
no  longer  jiossiblc  accurately  to  distinguish  them. 
The  liter  writer,  the  .lehovUt,  iuatcsul  of  tran- 
scribing the  Kloliistic  account  intact,  thought  fit  to 
blend  and  inter*perse  with  it  his  own  remarks.  We 
have  an  instance  of  this,  according  to  Hupfeld  (Die 
Qutltrn  fin-  (imtsis),  in  chap,  vii.:  vv.  1-10  are 
usually  assigned  to  the  Jehovist;  but  whilst  he  ad- 
mits this,  he  detects  a  large  admixture  of  Kloliistic 
phraseology  and  coloring  in  the  naiTative.  But 
this  wirt  of  criticism  it  must  1«  admitted  is  very 
doubtful.    Many  other  instances  might  be  men- 
tioned where  there  is  the  same  difficulty  in  assign- 
ing their  own  to  the  several  authors.    Thus  in 
sections  generally  recognized  as  Jehovistie,  chaps, 
xii.,  xiii.,  xix.,  here  and  there  a  sentence  or  a  phrase 
occurs,  which  awns  to  Udray  a  different  origin,  as 
xii.  5,  xiii.  Ii,  xix.  2 ».    These  anomalies,  however, 
though  it  may  be  difficult  to  account  for  them,  can 
hardly  be  considered  of  sufficient  force  entirely  to  j 
Overthrow  the  theory  of  independent  documents 
which  has  so  much,  on  otiier  grounds,  to  recom- 
mend it.     And  certain! v  wli**n  Keil,  Heugshinl>cr<r 
ai.d  others,  who  reject  this  Theory,  attempt  to  ac- 
count for  the  use  of  the  Divine  names,  on  the 
hypothesis  that  the  writer  designedly  employed  the 
one  or  the  other  name  according  to  the  subject  of 
which  he  was  treating,  their  explanations  are  often 
of  the  moxt  arbitrary  kind.    As  a  whole,  the  docu- 
mentiiry  character  of  (iene-.is  is  so  remarkable  wlien 
we  compare  it  with  the  later  liooks  of  the  Penta- 
teuch, and  is  so  exactly  what  we  might  expect, 
supposing  a  Mosaic  authorship  of  the  whole,  that, 
whilst  contending  against  the  theory  of  different 
documents  in  the  later  portions,  we  feel  convinced 
that  this  theory  is  the  only  tenable  one  in  (ienesis. 

Of  the  two  principal  documents,  the  Klohistic  is 
the  earlier.  So  far  as  we  can  detach  its  integral 
portions,  they  still  present  the  apjiennmce  of  some- 
thing like  a  connected  work.    This  has  been  very 
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well  argued  by  Tuch  (Die  Genesis,  Attyitru  EinL 
li.-lxv. ),  as  well  as  by  Hupfeld  (Die  Qudku  Jet 
(ienesi*),  Kiiobcl,  and  Deliusch. 

Hupfeld,  however,  whose  analysis  is  very  careful, 
thinks  that  he  can  discover  traces  of  three  original 
records,  an  earlier  Klohist,  a  Jehovist,  and  a  later 
Klohist.  These  three  document*  were,  according 
to  him,  subsequently  united  and  arranged  by  a 
fourth  person,  who  acted  as  editor  of  the  whole. 
His  argument  is  ingenious  and  worthy  of  consid- 
eration, though  it  is  at  times  too  elaborate  to  be 
convincing. 

The  following  table  of  the  use  of  the  Divine 
Names  in  (ienesis  will  enable  the  reader  to  form 
his  own  judgment  as  to  the  relative  pmbahility  of 
the  hypotheses  above  mentioned.  Much  as  com 
mentators  differ  concerning  some  portions  of  the 
book,  one  pronouncing  passages  to  l>e  Kloliistic, 
which  [mother  with  equal  confidence  assigns  to  the 
Jehovist,  the  fact  is  certain  that  whole  *ection*  ore 
characterixed  by  a  separate  ust  of  tl>e  I  Mviue  name*. 

(1.)  Sections  in  which  Klohim  is  found  exclu- 
sively, or  nearly  so:  (.'hap.  i.-ii.  3  (creation  of 
heaven  and  earth);  v.  (generations of  Adam,  eicepi 
ver.  2i>,  where  Jehovah  occurs);  vi.  U-22  (genera- 
tions of  Noah);  vii.  9-2 1  (the  entering  into  the 
ark),  but  Jehovah  in  ver.  Hi;  viii.  1-lil  (end  of 
the  flood);  ix.  1-17  (covenant  with  Noah);  xviL 
(covenant  of  circumcision),  where,  houru-r,  Jehovah 
occurs  once  in  ver.  1,  as  compared  with  Klohim 
seven  times;  xix.  2J-38  (conclusion  of  I»t's  his- 
tory); xx.  (Abraham's  sojourn  at  (ierar),  where 
again  we  have  Jehovah  once  and  Klohim  four  times, 
and  ha-Klohim  twice;  xxi.  1-21  (Isaac's  l»irth  and 
Ishmael's  dismissal),  only  xxi.  1,  Jehovah;  xxi. 
22-34  (Abraham's  covenant  with  Abimeleeh),  where 
Jehovah  is  found  once;  xxv.  1-18  (sons  of  Keturah, 
Abraham's  death  and  the  generations  of  Ishmael), 
Klohim  once;  xxvii.  4b-xxtiii.  'J  (Jac  >b  goes  to 
Haran,  Kmiu's  marriage),  Klohim  once,  and  El 
Shaddai  once;  xxxi.  (Jacob's  departure  from  Laban), 
where  Jehovah  twice  [namely,  vv.  3  and  4!0 ;  xxxiii.- 
xxxvii.  (Jacob's  reconciliation  with  Esau,  Dinah 
and  the  Shechemites,  Jacob  at  Bethel,  Esau's  family, 
.loseph  sold  into  Kgypt).  It  should  Ihj  ol«erved, 
however,  that  in  large  portions  of  this  section  the 
Divine  name  does  not  occur  at  all.  (Sec  Mow.) 
xJ.-l.  (history  of  Joseph  in  ICgvpt ) :  hero  we  have 
Jehovah  once  only  (xlix.  18).  '[Kx.  i.-ii.  (Israel's 
oppression  in  Egypt,  and  birth  of  Moses  as  delir- 


"  •  Tins  n-uiark  Is  unnecessary.  In  (Sen.  ii.  4  IT. 
there  Is  a  further  account  of  creation,  more  particular  [ 
to  far  as  relate*  to  the  flrst  human  pair  and  the  pro- 
visions mad*  for  tlicin.  The  superscription,  "  There 
are  the  generation*  of  the  heavens  and  of  the  earth,'' 
Is  specially  adapted  to  such  an  account.  We  should 
not  expect  fn.iu  it  an  arrount  or  the  creation  of  the 
heaven*  acd  t!io  earth,  or  ''a  larger  crwmogony  "  in 
any  sense.  The  Hebrew  worl  reudereil  generations  *' 
properly  means  htrthx,  mid  by  metonymy  a  record  of 
births,  n  fniiiiy  record.  :';»:>eil<x3T  ;  (Jexerations, 
Anicr  i-d  1  In  such  it  record  incidents  of  family  his- 
tory wo.il  I  naturally  be  Interwoven  (as  In  eh.  v  ,  esj»e- 
rtullv  \v  '21.  '2*.  and  in  xl.  27-32.  xxr~i.  1-*  ,  and 
nence  'h«  word  came  to  express  nituplv  a  record  of 

•  uch  incident*.   Tli us  in  rl  'J  IT  and  under  the  he.ulini  ; 

*  Thes*  an-  the  weration*  of  Noah,"  instcid  of  a  li»t 1 
Jt  tilth*  we  find  onlv  the  chief  events  or  his  own  life  ' 
mi  time*.  In  xxv.  19  this  heading  Is  prel  xcd  U,  the  | 
Ctisf  fiunily  history  or  Isaac,  and  in  xxxti  1  to  that 

auJ  iu  x  xxi  ii.  2  to  that  of  Jacob.      he  birth  | 


or  origin  or  the  one  whose  name  stands  as  the  subject 
or  this  word  is  seldom  Included. 

Accordingly,  we  should  expect  here,  under  tin 
superscription,  "These  are  the  generations  of  the 
heavens  and  or  the  earth,"  not  an  account  or  their 
origin,  but  a  continuation  and  further  development 
of  their  history,  In  events  connected  with  them  as 
parts  of  the  same  divine  plan.  And  this  is  what  we 
Ond.  The  account  or  cruatlon  is  here  continued,  but 
with  special  reference  to  man,  for  whom  the  heavens 
and  the  earth  wire  made  and  In  «ho»e  history  the 
design  or  their  creation  Is  fully  unfolded.  Hence  all 
the  facts  here  related  arc  presented  from  a  poiut  of 
view  which  has  him  for  its  object,  and  hence  the  order 
of  sequence  here  observed  In  narrating  them. 

The  wonU,  ''  when  they  were  created,"  etc.,  show 
that  the  following  account  belongs  to  the  name  period 
of  time  as  the  preceding  one,  and  is  a  continuation  I 
It.  In  ver.  5,  where  the  account  commence?  \n 
should  translate  :  "  And  there  was  yet  no  plant  (X.  *Jm 
field  ir.  the  earth,  and  no  herb  of  the  field  h  iJ  yal 
up."  T  J  C 
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(II.)  Sections  In  which  Jehovah  occur*  exclusively, 
Jf  in  preference  to  Elohim;  iv.  (Cain  and  Abel, 
and  Cain's  posterity),  where  Jehovah  10  times  and 
Elohim  only  once;  vi.  1-8  (the  sons  of  God  and 
the  daughters  of  men,  etc.);  vii.  1-9  (the  entering 
Into  the  ark),  hut  Elohim  once,  ver.  9;  viii.  20-22 
(Noah's  altar  and  Jehovah's  Messing);  ix.  18-27 
(Noah  and  his  sons);  x.  (the  families  of  mankind 
as  descended  fix>m  Noah);  xi.  1-9  (the  confusion 
of  tongues):  xii.  1-20  (Abram's  journey  first  from 
Haran  to  Caanan,  and  then  into  Egypt);  xiii. 
(Abraham's  separation  from  Lot);  xv.  (Abram's 
faith,  sacrifice,  and  covenant);  xvi.  (Hagar  and 

hhmael),  wh-jro  W  V«  once;  xviii.-xix.  28  (visit 

the  three  angels  to  Ahram,  \x>t,  destruction  of 
Sodom  and  Gomorrah)  xxiv.  (betrothal  of  Kebekah 
and  Isaac's  marriage);  xxv.  19-xxvi.  35  (Isaac's 
sons,  his  visit  to  Abimelcch,  Esau's  wives);  xxvii. 
1-40  (Jacob  obtains  the  blessing),  but  in  ver.  28  ha- 
Eloliim;  xxx.  25-43  (Jacob's  bargain  with  Lahan), 
where  however  JeLovah  only  once ;  xxxviii.  (Judali's 
incest);  xxxix.  (Jehovah  with  Joseph  in  I'otiphar's 
house  and  in  the  prison);  [Ex.  iv.  18-31  (Moses' 
return  to  Egypt);  v.  (Pharaoh's  treatment  of  the 
messengers  of  Je!iovah).J 

(3.)  The  section  Gen.  ii.  4-iii.  24  (the  account 
of  Paradise  and  the  Fall )  is  generally  regarded  as 
Jehovistic,  but  it  is  clearly  quite  distinct.  The 
Divine  name  as  there  found  is  not  Jehovah,  but 
Jehovah  lUoliini  (in  which  form  it  only  occurs  once 
beside  in  the  Pentateuch,  Ex.  ix.  30),  and  it  occurs 
20  times ;  the  name  Elohim  being  found  three  times 
in  the  same  section,  once  in  the  mouth  of  the 
woman,  and  twice  in  that  of  the  serpent. 

(4.)  In  Gen.  xiv.  the  prevailing  name  is  El-Elyon 
(A.  V.  "  the  most  high  God  '*),  and  only  once,  in 
Abrnm's  mouth,  "  Jehovah  the  most  high  God," 
which  is  quite  intelligible. 

(5.)  Some  few  sections  are  found  in  which  the 
names  Jehovah  and  Elohim  seem  to  l>e  used  pro- 
miscuously. This  is  the  case  in  xxii.  1-19  (the 
offering  up  of  Isaac);  xxviii.  10-22  (Jacob  s  dream 
at  Bethel);  xxix.  31-xxx.  24  (birth  and  naming 
of  the  eleven  sons  of  Jacob):  and  xxxii.  (Jacob's 
wrestling  with  the  angel);  [Ex.  iii.  1-iv.  17  (the 
call  of  Moses).] 

(0.)  It  is  worthy  of  notice  that  of  the  other 
Divine  names  Adonai  is  always  found  in  connection 
with  Jehovah,  except  Gen.  xx.  4 :  whereas  El,  El- 
Shaddui,  etc.,  occur  most  frequently  in  the  Elobistic 
sections. 

(7.)  In  the  following  sections  neither  of  the 
Divine  names  occur:  —  Gen.  xi.  10-32,  xxii.  20-24, 
xxiii.,  xxv.  27-34,  xxvii.  40-45,  xxix.  1-30,  xxxiv., 
ixxvi.,  xxxvii.,  xl.,  Ex.  ii.  1-22. 

D.  Autluulnity.  —  Luther  used  to  say,  "Nihil 
pulcriut  Genesi,  nihil  utilius."  But  hard  critics 
have  tried  all  they  can  to  mar  its  beauty  and  to 
.Ictract  from  its  utility.  In  fact  the  bitterness  of 
the  attacks  on  a  document  so  venerable,  so  full  of 
undvii'jj  interest,  hallowed  by  the  love  of  many 
generations,  makes  one  almost  suspect  that  a  secret 
malevolence  must  have  been  the  mainspring  of 
l«*uile  ciiticism.  Certain  it  is  that  no  book  has 
met  with  more  determined  and  unsparing  assailants. 
To  enumerate  and  to  reply  to  all  objections  would 

a  This  is  capable  of  proof,  not  from  tbe  meaning 
3f  thn  root  K^S,  which  doc*  not  necessarily  mean 
;rmtioti  out  of  nothing  (though  It  Is  never  used  but 
•A  ■  Divine  act),  but  from  the  whole  structure  of  tbe 


be  impossible.    We  will  only  refer  U  some  of  tfes 

most  important. 

(1.)  The  story  of  Creation,  as  given  in  the  first 
chapter,  has  been  set  aside  in  two  ways:  first  by 
placing  it  on  the  same  level  with  other  cosmogonies 
which  are  to  l>e  found  in  the  sacred  writings  of  aL 
nations;  and  next,  by  asserting  that  its  statements 
are  directly  contradicted  by  the  discoveries  of  modern 
science. 

I>et  us  glance  at  these  two  objections. 

(".)  Now  when  we  compare  the  Biblical  with  all 
other  known  cosmogonies,  we  are  immediately  struck 
with  the  great  mural  superiority  of  the  former. 
There  is  no  contusion  here  between  the  Divine 
Creator  and  his  work.  God  is  before  all  things, 
God  creates"  all  things;  this  is  the  sublime  asser- 
tion of  the  Hebrew  writer.  Whereas  all  the  ctis- 
mogonies  of  the  heathen  world  err  in  one  of  two 
directions.  Either  they  are  Pualistic,  that  is,  they 
regard  God  and  matter  as  two  eternal  co-existent 
principles;  or  they  are  Pantheistic,  i.  e.  they  coo- 
found  God  and  matter,  making  the  material  universe 
a  kind  of  emanation  from  the  great  Spirit  which 
informs  the  mass  Both  these  theories,  with  their 
various  modifications,  whether  in  the  more  subtle 
phikwophemes  of  l\\c  Indian  races,  or  in  tbe  rougher 
and  grosser  systems  of  the  Phoenicians  and  Baby- 
lonians, arc  alike  exclusive  of  the  idea  of  creation. 
Without  attempting  to  discuss  in  anything  like 
detail  the  points  of  resemblance  and  difference  be- 
tween the  Biblical  record  of  creation  and  the  myths 
and  legends  of  other  nations,  it  may  suffice  to 
mention  certain  particulars  in  which  the  superiority 
of  the  Hebrew  account  can  hardly  be  called  in 
question,  l  irst,  tlftv  Hebrew  story  alone  clearly 
acknowledges  the  personality  and  unity  of  Goth 
Secondly,  here  only  do  we  find  recognized  a  distinct 
act  of  creation,  by  creation  being  understood  the 
calling  into  existence  out  of  nothing  the  whole 
material  universe.  Thirdly,  here  only  is  there  a 
clear  intimation  of  that  great  law  of  progress  which 
we  find  everywhere  observed.  The  ordt-r  of  creation 
as  given  in  Genesis  is  the  gradual  progress  of  all 
things  from  the  lowest  and  least  perfect  to  the 
highest  and  most  completely  developed  forms. 
Fourthly,  there  is  the  fact  of  a  relation  lietween  the 
personal  Creator  and  the  work  of  his  fingers,  and 
that  relation  is  a  relation  of  Love:  for  God  looks 
upon  his  creation  at  every  stage  of  its  progress  and 
pronounces  it  very  good.  Fifthly,  there  is  through- 
out a  sublime  simplicity,  which  of  itself  is  charac  ■ 
teristic  of  a  history,  not  of  a  myth  or  of  a  philo- 
sophical speculation. 

(b.)  It  would  occupy  too  large  a  space  to  discuss 
at  any  length  the  objections  which  have  been  urged 
from  the  results  of  modem  discovery  against  the 
literal  truth  of  this  chapter.  One  or  two  remarks 
of  s  general  kind  must  suffice.  It  is  argued,  for 
instance,  that  light  could  not  have  existed  before 
the  sun.  or  at  any  rate  not  that  kind  of  light  which 
would  be  necessary  for  the  support  of  vegetable 
life;  whereas  the  Mosaic  narrative  makes  light  cre- 
ated on  the  first  day,  trees  and  plants  on  the  third, 
and  the  sun  on  the  fourth.  To  this  we  may  reply, 
that  we  must  not  too  hastily  build  an  argument 
upon  our  ignorance.  We  do  not  Jbtov  that  the 
existing  laws  of  creation  were  in 


sentence.    In  the  beginning  —  pat  Hut  beginning 
when  you  will  —  God,  already  existent,  rrtaud.  Ba 
at  the  time  of  the  Divine  wt,  nothing  but  0  -d,  I 
lng  to  the  sacred  writer,  existed. 
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the  creative  flat  was  first  put  forth.  The  very  act 
rf  Creation  must  have  been  the  introducing  oi  laws; 
but  when  the  work  was  finished,  those  laws  may 
have  suffered  some  modification.  Men  nre  not 
now  created  in  the  full  stature  of  manhood,  but 
are  born  and  grow.  Sinul  irly  the  lower  ranks  of 
being  might  havi<  been  infill  >nced  by  certain  ncces- 
tary  conditions  during  the  first  stages  of  their  ex- 
istence, which  conditions  w.-re  afterwards  removed 
without  any  disturbance  of  the  natural  functions. 
And  again  it  is  not  certain  that  the  language  of 
Genesis  can  only  mean  that  the  sun  was  crentnl  on 
the  fourth  day.  It  mi  »»/  mean  that  then  ou'y  did 
that  luminary  liecome  visible  to  our  planet. 

With  regard  to  the  six  days,  no  reasonable  doubt 
can  exist  that  they  ought  to  tie  interpreted  as  six 
periods,  without  defining  what  the  length  of  those 
periods  is.  No  one  can  suppose  that  the  Divine 
rest  was  literally  a  rest  of  21  hours.  On  the  con- 
trary, the  Divine  Sabbath  still  continues.  There 
has  been  no  creation  since  the  creation  of  man. 
This  is  wliat  Genesis  teaches,  and  this  geology  con- 
firms. Hut  God,  after  six  periods  of  creative  ac- 
tivity, entered  into  that  Sabbath  in  which  his 
work  has  been  not  a  work  of  Creation  but  of  Re- 
demption." 

No  attempt,  however,  which  has  as  yet  l>eeu 
made  to  identify  these  six  jieriods  with  correspond- 
ing geological  epochs  can  !»e  pronounced  satisfac- 
tory.*  On  the  other  hand,  it  seems  rash  and  pre- 
mature to  assert  that  no  reconciliation  is  possible.*" 
What  we  ought  to  maintain  is,  that  no  reconcilia- 
tion is  necessary.  It  is  certain  that  the  author  of 
the  first  chapter  of  Genesis,  whether  Moses  or  some 
one  else,  knew  nothing  of  geology  or  astronomy. 
It  is  certain  that  he  made  use  of  phraseology  con- 
cerning physical  facts  in  accordance  with  the  limited 
range  of  information  which  he  possessed.  It  is 
also  certain  that  the  Hihle  was  never  intended  to 
reveal  to  us  knowledge  of  which  our  own  faculties 
rightly  used  could  put  us  in  possession.  And  we 
have  no  business,  therefore,  to  expect  anything  but 
language  in  the  description  of  physical 
Thus,  for  instance,  when  it  is  said 
that  by  means  of  the  firmament  God  divided  the 
waters  which  were  aliove  from  those  which  were 
beneath,  we  admit  the  fact  without  admitting  the 
implied  explanation.  The  1ft brew  supposed  that 
there  existed  vast  reservoirs  altovc  him  correspond- 
ing to  the  "  waters  under  the  earth."  M'e  know 
that  by  certain  natural  processes  the  rain  descends 
from  the  clouds.  Mut  the  J'tct  remains  the  same 
that  there  are  waters  aU>\e  as  well  as  below. 

Further  investigation  may  perhaps  throw  more 
light  on  these  interesting  questions.  Meanwhile  it 
may  be  safely  said  that  modern  discoveries  are  in 
no  way  opposed  to  the  great  outlines  of  the  Mosaic 
rostnogony.  That  the  world  was  created  in  six 
periods,  that  creation  was  by  a  Law  of  gradual  ad- 
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ranee  beginning  with  inorganic  matter,  and  then 
advancing  from  the  lowest  organisms  to  the  high- 
est, that  since  the  appearance  of  man  upon  the 
earth  no  new  species  have  come  into  being;  these 
Bre  statements  not  only  not  disproved,  but  the  two 
List  of  them,  at  least,  amply  confirmed  by  geolog- 
ical research/' 

(2. )  To  the  description  of  Paradise,  and  the  his- 
tory of  the  Fall  and  of  the  Deluge  cry  similar 
remarks  apply.  All  nations  have  their  own  version 
of  these  facts,  colored  by  local  circumstances  and 
embellished  according  to  the  poetic  or  philosophio 
spirit  of  the  tribes  among  whom  the  tradition  hai 
taken  root.  Hut  if  there  be  any  one  original  source 
of  these  traditions,  any  root  from  which  they  di- 
verged, we  cannot  doubt  where  to  look  for  it.  The 
earliest  record  of  these  momentous  Huts  is  that 
preserved  in  the  Bible.  We  cannot  doubt  this, 
liecatise  the  simplicity  of  the  narrative  is  greater 
than  that  of  any  other  work  with  which  we  are 
acquainted.  And  this  simplicity  is  an  argument 
at  once  in  favor  of  the  greater  antiquity  and  also 
of  the  greater  truthfulness  of  the  story.  It  is 
hardly  possible  to  suppose  that  traditions  so  widely 
spread  over  the  surface  of  the  earth  as  are  the  tra- 
ditions of  the  Creation,  the  Fall,  and  the  Deluge, 
should  have  no  foundation  whatever  in  fact.  And 
it  is  quite  as  iuqiossihle  to  suppose  that  that  versioc 
of  these  facts,  which  in  its  moral  and  religious  as- 
pect is  the  purest,  is  not  also,  to  take  the  lowest 
ground,  the  most  likely  to  !>e  true. 

Opinions  have  ditlered  whether  we  ought  to  take 
the  story  of  the  Fall  in  Gen.  iii.  to  be  a  litersJ 
stitcment  of  facts,  or  whether,  with  many  exposi- 
tors since  the  time  of  I'hilo,  we  should  reganl  it  as 
an  allegory,  framed  in  childlike  words  as  befitted 
the  childhood  of  the  world,  but  conveying  to  us  s 
deejier  spiritual  truth.  Hut  in  the  litter  case  we 
ought  not  to  deny  that  spiritual  truth.  Neither 
should  we  overlook  the  very  important  Itearing 
which  this  narrative  has  on  the  whole  of  the  sub- 
sequent history  of  the  world  and  of  Israel.  De- 
litzseh  well  says,  The  story  of  the  Fall,  like  that 
of  the  Creation,  has  wandered  over  the  world. 
Heathen  nations  hare  transplanted  and  mixed  it 
up  with  their  geography,  their  history,  t heir  my- 
thology, although  it  has  never  so  completely  changed 
form  and  color  and  spirit,  that  you  cannot  recog. 
nize  it.  Here,  however,  in  the  Ijiw,  it  preserves 
the  character  of  a  universal,  human,  world-wide 
fact:  and  the  groans  of  Creation,  the  Redemption 
that  is  in  Christ  Jesus,  and  the  heart  of  every  man, 
conspire  in  their  testimony  to  the  most  literal  truth 
of  the  narrative." 

The  universality  of  the  Deluge,  it  may  be  prove] , 
is  quite  at  variance  with  the  most  certain  tacts  cf 
geology.  Hut  then  we  are  not  bound  to  contend 
for  a  universal  deluge.  The  Hiblical  writer  himself, 
it  is  true,  supposed  it  to  lie  universal,  but  that  was 


a  Hence  the  force  of  our  Lord's  Argument,  very 
generally  m is u inter* tooil.  In  Joliu  t.  17. 

*  Ono  of  the  most  elaborate  of  these  Is  by  the  lste 
ilugh  Miller,  in  his  Tntimnny  of  the  Rod*.    No  inan 
-Jul  a  better  right  to  be  hewn],  both  as  a  profound 
jechjist  and  as  a  sincere  Chri*tUn.    And  it  is  Impos- ! 
Ible  not  to  admire  the  eloquence  and  ingenuity  with 
which  he  attempt*  to  recom  i.e  the  story  of  Genesis  | 
with  the  story  of  the  rocks.    But  his  argument  is  far , 
from  convincing.    And  he  on'.y  attempts  to  reconcile 
Oott  of  the  Mosaic  days  with  the  three  great  periods 
it  geology.     Another  writer,  Mr.  M'Causland.  who 
Was  adoobad  bis  view,  and  tried  to  extend  it  to  the  fir 


days,  does  not  seem  entitled  to  speak  with  authority 
on  the  geological  question. 

c  As  Professor  Powell  does,  in  his  Order  of  Suture. 

d  I  am  aware  it  may  be  said  that  the  trilobite  which 
is  discovered  in  the  lowest  foeaillferou*  rocks  is  not  tin 
lowest  type  of  organic  being:  but  lower  forms  may 
have  perished  without  leaving  traces  behind  them 
And  if  not,  manifestly  in  such  a  narraUve  as  that  of 
Genesis  we  ought  not  to  expect  minute  accuracy  :  it 
the  main  it  is  certainly  true  that,  as  we  advance  froa 
the  lower  to  the  higher  strata,  we  Sad  a  eorre* poodiui 
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jolf  because  it  centered  what  was  then  the  known 
world :  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  did  extend  to 
all  that  part  of  the  world  which  teas  then  inhabited: 
and  thU  is  enough,  on  the  one  hand,  to  satisfy  the 
terms  of  the  narrative,  and  on  the  other,  the  geo- 
logical difficulty,  as  well  as  other  difficulties  concern- 
ing the  ark  and  the  number  of  animals,  disappear 
with  this  interpretation.    [See  No.vn.] 

(.J.)  When  we  come  down  to  a  later  period  in 
the  narrative,  where  we  have  the  opportunity  of 
testing  the  accuracy  of  the  historian,  we  find  it  in 
many  of  the  most  important  particulars  abundantly 
corrol  orated. 

Whatever  interpretation  wc  may  Ik?  disposed  to 
pci  on  the  story  of  the  confusion  of  tongues  and 
Lh 3  subsequent  dispersion  of  mankind,  there  is  no 
good  ground  for  setting  it  aside.  Indeed,  if  the 
reading  of  a  cylindei  recently  discovered  at  Bits 
N'tmruda  may  l>e  trusted,  there  is  independent  evi- 
dence corrolsjrativo  of  the  Biblical  account.  Hut 
at  any  Pate  the  other  versions  of  tliis  event  are  far 
less  probable  (sec  these  in  Joseph.  Ant'vf.  i.  4,  §  J; 
Euseb.  Pntp.  At*,  ix.  14).  The  later  m\ths  con- 
cerning the  wars  of  the  Titans  with  the  gods  are 
apparently  based  ujioii  this  story,  or  rather  upon 
perversions  of  it.  Hut  it  is  quite  impossible  to 
suppose,  as  Kalisch  does  (tittusi.*,  p.  3!:}),  that 
•'the  Hebrew  historian  converted  that  very  legend 
into  3  medium  for  solving  a  great  and  important 
problem."  There  is  not  the  smallest  apjiearanee 
of  any  such  design.  The  legend  is  a  |>crvcr»ion  of 
the  history,  not  the  history  a  comment  upou  the 
legend.  One  of  the  strongest  proofs  of  the  Itom'i 
fide  historical  character  of  the  earlier  ftortion  of 
Genesis  is  to  be  found  in  the  valuable  ethnological 
catalogue  contained  in  chap.  x.  Knobel.  who  has 
devoted  a  volume6  to  the  elucidation  of  this  docu- 
ment, has  succeeded  in  establishing  its  main  accu- 
racy beyond  doubt,  although,  in  accordance  with 
his  theory  as  to  the  age  of  the  Pentateuch,  he  as- 
signs to  it  no  greater  antiquity  than  between  1200 
and  10(H)  n.  c. 

(4.)  As  to  the  fact  implied  in  this  dispersion, 
that  all  languages  had  one  origin,  philological  re- 
search has  not  as  yet  l*en  carried  far  enough  to 
lead  to  any  very  certain  result.  Many  of  the 
greatest  philologist*'"  contend  for  real  affinities  be- 
tween the  ludo-Kurojtean  and  the  Semitic  tongues. 
On  the  other  hand,  languages  like  the  Coptic  (not 
to  mention  many  others)  seem  at  present  to  stand 
out  in  complete  isolation.  And  the  most  that  ha* 
been  effected  is  a  classification  of  languages  in  three 
great  families.  This  classification,  however,  is  in 
?xact  accordance  with  the  threefold  division  of  the 
race  in  Shem,  I  lam,  and  Japhet,  of  which  Genesis 
tells  us. 

(.">.)  Another  fact  which  rests  on  the  authority 
of  the  earlier  chapters  of  Genesis,  the  derivation  of 
Utc  whole  human  nice  from  a  single  pair,  has  been 
abundantly  continued  by  recent  investigations.  Tor 
the  full  prool  of  this  "it  is  sufficient  to  refer  to 
Prichanl'8  I'lnpicnl  Ifittmy  of  Mankind,  in  which 
Lha  subject  is  discussed  with  great  care  and  ability. 

((J.)  It  is  quite  impossible,  as  has  already  been 
Aid  to  notice  all  the  objections  made  by  hostile 
eritics  at  every  step  as  we  advance.    Hut  it  may  l»e 

a  As  given  by  M.  Oppcrt  in  a  paper  rood  before  the 
loyal  Society  of  IJteruture. 

t>  Dif  Tvlkrrtaftl  ihr  Gmtsis. 

*  As  Uopp,  Impetus,  Iturnouf,  &c.  See  Kenan, 
tbit<m  J's  Lnngues  Scmitupt'*-    T  c  8 


well  to  refer  to  one  more  instance  in  which  wm 
picion  has  been  cast  upon  the  credibility  of  the  nar- 
rative. Three  stories  are  found  in  throe  distinct 
portions  of  the  book,  which  in  their  main  feature! 
no  doubt  present  a  striking  similarity  to  one  another. 
See  xii.  10-20.  xx  ,  xxvi.  1-11.  These,  it  is  said 
besides  containing  certain  improlvahilitie*  of  state- 
ment, are  clearly  only  three  different  versions  of 
the  same  story. 

It  is  of  course  potsibl*  that  thtse  are  only  differ- 
ent versions  of  the  same  story.  Hut  is  it  ]*;< eco- 
logically so  very  improl>able  tliat  the  same  incident 
should  happen  three  time*  in  almost  the  same  man- 
ner? All  men  re-teat  themselves,  and  even  repett 
their  mistakes.  And  the  rejietition  of  circumstance* 
over  which  a  man  has  no  control,  is  sometimes  at 
astonishing  as  the  repetition  of  actions  which  hj 
can  control.  Was  not  the  state  of  society  in  those 
days  such  as  to  render  it  no  way  improbable  that 
Pharaoh  on  one  occasion,  and  Abimelech  on  another, 
should  have  acted  in  the  same  selfish  and  arbitrary 
manner?  Abraham  too  miyht  have  been  guilty 
twice  of  the  sunt  sinful  cowardice;  and  Isaac 
might,  in  similar  circumstances,  have  copied  his 
father  s  example,  calling  it  wisdom.  To  say,  at 
the  most  recent  expositor  of  this  l>ook  has  done, 
that  the  object  of  the  Hebrew  writer  was  to  repre- 
sent an  idea,  such  as  "  the  sanctity  of  matrimony," 
that  "  in  his  hands,  the  facts  are  sukirdinated  to 
ideas,"  etc.,  is  to  cut  up  by  the  very  root*  the  histor- 
ical character  of  the  Itook.  The  mythical  theory  is 
preferable  to  this;  for  that  leaves  a  sutatratutu  of 
fact,  however  it  may  have  been  embellished  or  per- 
haps disfigured  by  tradition.  ' 

There  Ls  a  further  difficulty  about  the  age  of 
Sarah,  who  at  the  time  of  the  first  occurrence  must 
have  been  (io  years  old,  ar.d  the  freshness  of  het 
beauty,  therefore,  it  is  said,  long  since  faded.  In 
reply  it  has  l>een  argued  that  as  she  lived  to  tlte 
age  of  127,  she  was  only  then  in  middle  life:  that 
consequently  she  would  have  been  at  05  what  a 
woman  of  modern  Iuirojic  would  l»e  at  35  or  40, 
an  age  at  which  jtersonal  attractions  are  not  neces- 
sarily impaired. 

Hut  it  is  a  minute  criticism,  hardly  worth  an- 
swering, which  tries  to  cast  suspicion  on  the  veracity 
of  the  writer,  because  of  difficulties  such  as  these- 
The  positive  evidence  is  overwhelming  in  favor  of 
his  credibility.  The  patriarchal  tent  beneath  the 
shade  of  some  spreading  tree,  the  wealth  of  flocks 
and  herds,  the  free  and  generous  hospitality  to 
strangers,  the  strife  for  the  well,  the  purchase  of  the 
cave  of  Machpelah  for  a  burial-place,  —  we  feel  at 
once  that  these  are  no  inventions  of  a  later  writer 
in  more  civilized  times.  So  again,  what  can  be 
more  life-like,  more  touchingly  l>eautiful,  than  the 
picture  of  Hagar  and  Ishmael.  the  meeting  of  Abra- 
ham's servant  with  Kcbckah,  or  of  Jacob  with 
Kachel  at  the  well  of  llar.in?  There  is  a  fidelity 
in  the  minutest  incidents  which  convinces  us  that 
we  are  residing  hUory,  not  fable.  ( >r  can  anything 
more  completely  transjort  us  into  fintriarchal  times 
than  the  kittle  of  the  kings  ami  the  interview  be 
twecn  Abraham  and  Melchisedec?  The  very  open- 
ing of  the  story,  "  In  tlte  days  of  Aniraphel,"  etc 
reads  like  the  work  of  some  old  chronicler 


A  If  the  view  of  Delitwh  U  correct,  that  xii.  10-V 
u  Jehovlstlc;  xx  ,  Klohlstic  (with  a  JehovUk  uLU 
tion,  vcr.  18);  xxvi.  1-13,  Jchovistic,  but  tasen  fros 
written  document*,  this  may  to  some  tr  ods  eiphfc 
the  relation  of  the  story 
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I  red  not  far  from  the  time  of  which  he  speaks. 
TLe  archaic  forms  of  names  of  place*,  Bela  for 
Zoar;  ChatzatzoM  Tamarfor  En-gedi;  Emek  Sha- 
reh  for  the  King  s  Vale;  the  Vale  of  Siddim  as 
descnptive  of  the  spot  which  was  afterwards  the 
Dead  Sea;  the  expression  »  Abram  the  Hebrew;  " 
are  remarkable  evidence*  of  the  antiquity  of  the 
narrative.  So  also  are  the  names  of  the  different 
tribes  who  at  that  early  period  inhabited  Canaan : 
the  Kephaim,  for  instance,  of  whom  we  find  in  the 
time  of  Joshua  but  a  weak  remnant  left  (Josh.  xiii. 
12),  and  the  Susim,  Ivniin,  Chorim,  who  are  only 
mentioned  beside  in  the  1'entateueh  (l)eut.  ii.  10, 
12).  (Juite  in  keeping  with  the  rest  of  the  picture 
is  Abraham's  "  arming  his  trained  servants  "  (xiv. 
14)  —  a  phrase  which  occurs  nowhene  else  —  and 
above  all  the  character  and  position  of  Melchisedec. 
"  Simple,  calm,  great,  comes  and  goes  Uie  priest- 
king  of  the  divine  history."  The  representations 
of  the  Greek  poets,  says  Crcuzer  (Symb.  iv.  378), 
fall  very  far  short  of "  this.  And  as  Huveruick 
justly  remarks,  such  a  person  could  l>e  no  theocratic 
invention;  for  the  union  of  the  kingly  and  priestly 
offices  in  the  same  person  was  no  part  of  the  theo- 
cracy. Lastly,  the  name  by  which  he  knows  God. 
"the  most  high  God,  possessor  of  heaven  and 
earth,"  occurs  also  in  the  l'heenician  religions,  but 
not  amongst  the  Jews,  and  is  again  one  of  those 
■light  but  accurate  touches  which  at  once  distin- 
guishes the  historian  from  the  fabulist. 

Passing  on  to  a  biter  portion  of  ihc  Iwok  we  find 
the  writer  evincing  the  most  accurate  knowledge 
of  the  state  of  society  in  Egypt.  'Hie  Egyptian 
jealousy  of  foreigners,  and  especially  their  hatred 
of  shepherds;  the  use  of  interpreters  in  the  court 
(who,  we  learn  from  other  sources,  formed  a  distinct 
caste);  the  existence  of  caste;  the  importance  of 
the  priesthood;  the  means  by  which  the  land 
*hich  hail  once  belonged  to  free  proprietors  passed 
into  the  hands  of  the  king:  the  fact  that  even  at 
that  early  tunc  a  settled  trade  existed  between 
Egypt  and  other  countries,  are  all  confirmed  by  the 
monuments  or  by  later  writers.  So  again  Joseph's 
priestly  dress  of  fine  linen,  the  chain  of  gold  round 
his  neck,  the  chariot  on  which  he  rides,  the  l>odv- 
guard  of  the  king,  the  rites  of  burial  and  emkihning 
(though  spoken  of  only  incidentally)  are  spoki-n  of 
with  a  miniite  accuracy,  which  can  leave  no  doubt 
on  the  mind  as  t  »  the  credibility  of  the  historian. 

E.  Author  an  I  <l  ite  of  ci>m/»>sifion.  —  It  will  lie 
■sen,  from  what  has  U*»n  said  al>ove,  that  the  book 
of  Genesis,  though  containing  different  documents, 
owes  its  existing  form  to  the  laUtr  of  a  single 
author,  who  has  digested  and  incorporated  the 
materials  he  found  re-.uly  to  his  hand.  A  modern 
irriter  on  history,  in  the  same  way,  might  some- 
times transcribe  passages  from  ancient  chronicles, 
sometimes  place  different  accounts  together,  some- 
times again  give  briefly  the  substance  of  the  older 
document,  neglecting  its  form. 

Hut  it  is  a  distinct  inquiry  who  this  author  or 
sditor  w  h.  This  question  cannot  properly  l>e  dis- 
cussed apirt  from  the  genefal  question  of  the 
■uthorship  of  the  entire  Pentateuch.  We  shall 
therefore  reserve  this  subject  for  another  article. 
[I'kxtati  i  c  it.]  J.  J.  S.  P. 

•  The  older  works  on  Genesis,  and  some  of  the 
A/er,  are  mentioned  at  the  close  of  the  article  1'KX- 
ra (tilth.  The  principal  later  works  o~  Genesis 
ire  the  following:  Sthumann,  Genesis,  182H;  Tiele, 
On*  erst e  /inch  A  fuse's,  IS-'iO;  Tuch,  Die  Genesis, 
18<?8;  Drechslcr,  Die  J'inhril  und  sEchtheit  der 
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Genesis,  1838;  Hengstenberg,  Die  Bucher  .Hose's 
und  +1Cgypten,  1841,  trans,  by  li.  1>.  C.  Kobbius 
Egypt  iu*l  the  Btxtk*  of  Moses,  Andover,  1843 
liaumgartrn,  Theohyg.  Commenttr  zum  Penta- 
teuch, 1843;  Schri*ler,  Dis  ti  tle  Buck  M«tt,  1844 1 
l)e  Sola  and  Lindenthal,  lltb.  Scriptures  with  Neu 
Translation  nrul  \otts.  1844:  Knobel,  Die,  loiter- 
la /'el  dec  Genesis,  18o0;  Keil.  ii'ter  Gen.  vi.  1-4 
(in  Zeilschrifl  fur  lullt.  Theft,  it.  Kirche,  18~>5); 
Kalisch,  Hist,  mid  Crit.  Commentary  tm  the  Old 
Test.,  Exodus,  Genesis,  Invito  us,  18o5-1807; 
Wright,  The  Book  of  Genesis  in  llt'trta,  revised 
text,  etc.,  18o!>;  Keinke,  Die  Schopfuni/ de-  Well, 
18.M);  KnoU'l,  Die  Genesis  erLUirt\Lie{.  xi.  .f  tbs 
Kurzgef.  exeget.  /ftndlwch),  2te  Aufl.  1600;  Au- 
l»erlen,  I  tie  giUtliche  Off'enltarung,  1801  (the  por- 
tion relating  to  the  first  eleven  chapters  trans,  in 
the  DM.  Sacra,  186j,  pp.  :W.V4:il»);  Delitzath, 
Comm.  ither  die  Genesis,  Ale  Ausg.  18.K);  Murphy 
Critical  and  Exegelic  d  Commentary,  with  n  neif 
translation.  Genesis,  1803,  Exodus,  1800;  lkttcher, 
Xeuc  exeget.-krit.  .f.hrentese,  Abth.  i.  1803, 
Lange,  Die  Genesis,  1804  (Amer.  e<l.  by  1'rof.  Tay- 
ler  I^ewis,  in  press,  1807);  Bosizio,  Da*  Hexaemt- 
ron  und  die  Geologie,  18oo;  Schultz,  Die  Schop- 
fumjsgeschiclite  nach  NntuncUsenssch  'ft  und 
'Bib* I,  18(55;  Keil  (in  Keil  and  Pelitzseh's  BiU. 
Com  in  ),  Genesis  und  Exotlus,  2te  Aufl.  1806; 
Quarry.  Genesis  nnd  it*  Authorship,  IHWi;  Ilirsch, 
Die  Genesis  ubersetzt  untl  erhttittrt,  IS  ; 7 ;  Conant, 
The  Book  of  Genesis,  revised  English  version,  with 
explanatory  and  p/iihtlogical  notts  (in  press,  1807). 

T.  J.  C 

GENNESAR,  THE  WATER  OF  (to 
C5wp  Ttvrna&p;  [Alex.  Sin."  tou  I\;  Sin. I  tow 
Ttvyr\aai  :J  Joseph.  Ant.  xiii.  Ji,  §  7,  to  VSara  tA 
Ytvirnaojm.  \t y.  ■  A<pn  Gt  lies  tc),  1  Mace.  xi.  67. 
[Gkxm-.wickt.J 

GENNESARET,  LAND  OF  (f,  y?j  r«K- 
vr\aapir'  terra  Genesar,  terra  Gerus  irelh).  After 
the  miracle  of  feeding  the  five  thousand,  our  I/>rd 
and  his  disciples  crossed  the  Lake  of  Gennesaret  and 
came  to  the  other  side,  at  a  place  which  is  called 
"the  land  of  Gennesaret"  (Matt.  xiv.  .34;  Mark 
vi.  5'{).  It  is  generally  Itelieved  that  this  tenn 
was  applied  to  the  fertile  crescent -shaped  plain  on 
the  western  shore  of  the  lake,  extending  from  Kham 
Minyeh  on  the  north  to  the  steep  hill  behind  Jlfejdtl 
on  the  south,  and  called  by  the  Arabs  eUGhuxceir 
"  the  little  Ghor."  The  description  given  by  Jo- 
seph t  is  (B.  ./.  iii.  10,  §  8)  would  apply  admirably 
to  this  plain.  He  says  that  along  the  lake  of  Gen 
nesaret  there  extends  a  region  of  the  same  name, 
of  marvelous  nature  and  l*auty.  The  foil  was  so 
rich  that  every  plant  flourished,  and  the  air  so 
tenqierate  that  trees  of  the  most  opposite  natures 
grew  side  by  side.  The  hardy  walnut,  which  do- 
lighted  in  cold,  grew  there  luxuriantly;  there  wers 
the  palm-trees  that  were  nourished  by  heat,  and 
fig-trees  and  olives  beside  them,  that  required  •> 
more  temperate  climate.  Grapes  and  tigs  wete 
found  during  ten  months  of  the  year.  The  plain 
was  watered  by  a  most  excellent  spring  called  by 
the  natives  Caphamaum,  which  was  thought  by 
some  to  be  a  vein  of  the  Nile,  lnvause  a  fish  was 
found  there  closely  resembling  the  coracinns  of  tin 
<  Like  of  Alexandria.  The  length  of  the  plain  along 
the  shore  of  the  lake  was  thirty  stadia,  and  its 
breadth  twenty.  Making  every  allowance  for  the 
coloring  given  by  the  historian  to  his  description, 
!and  for  the  neglected  condition  of  tl-Ghunar  at 
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Ike  present  day,  there  are  still  left  sufficient  poiata 
of  resemblance  between  the  two  to  justify  their 
being  identifier.  The  dimension*  given  by  Josephus 
are  sufficiently  correct,  though,  as  Dr.  Thomson 
remarks  ( Lmul  and  Book,  p.  348),  the  plain  "  is  a 
little  longer  than  thirty,  and  not  quite  twenty  fijr- 
longs  in  breadth."  Mr.  l'orter  (llnwUt.  p.  429) 
gives  Uie  length  as  three  miles,  and  the  greaUst 
breadth  as  alxmt  one  mile."  It  appears  that  Pro- 
fessor Stanley  either  assigns  to  "  the  land  of  Gen- 
nesaret"  a  wider  signification,  or  his  description 
of  its  extent  must  lie  inaccurate;  for,  alter  calling 
attention  to  the  tropical  vegetation  and  climate  of 
the  western  shores  of  the  Like,  he  says:  "This 
fertility  .  .  .  reaches  its  highest  pitch  in  the  one 
spot  on  the  western  shore  where  the  mountains, 
suddenly  receding  inland,  leave  a  level  plain  of  five 
miles  wide,  and  six  o**  seven  miles  long.  This  plain 
is  'the  land  of  Gennesareth '  "  (S.  if  J',  p.  374). 
Still  his  description  goes  far  to  confirm  in  other 
respects  the  almost  exaggerated  language  in  which 
Josephus  depicts  the  prodigality  of  nature  in  this 
regku.  "  No  less  than  four  springs  pour  forth 
their  almost  fidl-grown  rivers  through  the  plain; 
the  richness  of  the  soil  displays  iUelf  in  magnificent 
corn-fields;  whilst  along  the  shore  rises  a  thick 
jungle  of  thorn  and  oleander,  abounding  in  birds  of 
brilliant  colors  and  various  forms."  Imrckhardt 
tells  us  that  even  now  the  pastures  of  Khan  Minytk 
are  proverbial  for  their  richness  (Syrit,  p.  319. 

In  the  Journal  of  CUtsiaU  and  S<icr«l  /VuW^y 
(ii.  290-308)  Mr.  Thrupp  has  endeavored  to  show 
that  the  land  of  Gennesaret  was  not  t/-<jliuutir, 
but  the  fertile  plain  el-  BatUiah  on  the  northeastern 
aide  of  the  lake.  The  dimensions  of  this  plain  and 
the  chiiracter  of  its  soil  and  productions  correspond 
so  far  with  the  description  given  by  Josephus  of 
the  Land  of  Gennesaret  as  to  afford  reasonable 
ground  for  such  an  identification.  But  it  appears 
from  an  examination  of  the  narrative  in  the  Gos- 
peLs,  that,  for  other  reasons,  the  plain  el-Bati/m/i  is 
uot  the  land  of  Ccnnesaret,  but  more  pmlahly  the 
scene  of  the  minule  of  feeding  the  five  thousand. 
After  delivering  the  |«ar.d>le  of  the  Sower,  our  bird 
and  his  disciples  ietl  Capernaum,  near  which  was 
the  scene  of  the  parable,  and  went  to  N;i/.areth 
(Matt.  xiii.  54;  Mark  vi.  1).  It  was  while  he  was 
here,  apparently,  that  the  news  was  brought  him  by 
the  Arties  of  the  death  of  John  the  IfctptUt 
(Matt.  xiv.  13;  Mark  vi.  30).  He  was  still,  at  any 
rate,  on  the  western  side  of  the  lake  of  TiU'rias. 
On  hearing  the  intelligence  "  he  departed  thence 
by  sliip  into  a  desert  pLvcc  apart"  (Malt.  xiv.  I  t: 
Mark  vi.  32).  the  "desert  place"  Wing  the  scene 
»f  the  miraculous  feeding  of  the  five  thousand,  and 
•'belonging  to  the  city  called  Hethsaida  "  (Luke  ix. 
10).  .St.  John  (vi.  1)  U-gins  his  account  of  the 
miracle  by  saying  that  "Jesu«  went  tnrtr  the  sea 
of  Galilee"  —  an  expression  which  he  could  not 
have  used  had  the  scene  of  the  miracle  lain  on  the 
western  shore  of  the  lake,  as  Mr.  Thrupp  supines, 
at  tJ-dhntrtir.  It  seems  much  more  probable  that 
it  was  on  the  eastern  or  northeastern  side.  After 
miraele  Jesus  sent  his  disciples  in  the  l*>at  to 
the  other  side  (Matt  xiv.  2*2),  towards  liethsaida 
(Mark  vi.  45),  in  order  to  go  to  Capernaum  (John 
n.  17),  where  he  is  found  next  day  by  the  uiulti- 
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in^es  whom  he  had  fed  (John  vi.  24.  2.M.  H> 
boat  came  to  shore  in  the  la»id  of  Genneaaret  it 
seems,  therefore,  perfectly  clear,  whatever  h*  the 
actual  positions  of  Capernaum  ami  the  cccne  f.f  the 
miracle,  that  they  were  on  «>/</*■*«'/«?  sides  <.f  the 
lake,  and  that  Capernaum  and  the  land  of  (I.  nues 
arct  were  close  together  on  the  s-fwic  side. 

Additional  interest  is  given  to  the  Land  of  <*n- 
ncsaret,  or  tl-Uliuwtir,  by  the  probability  that  it* 
scenery  suggested  the  paral-le  of  the  Sower.  It  is 
admirably  described  by  Professor  Stanley.  "  There 
was  the  undulating  corn-field  descending  to  the 
water's  edge.  There  was  the  trodden  pathway 
running  through  the  midst  of  it,  with  no  fence  cr 
hedge  to  prevent  the  seed  from  falling  here  an  I 
there  on  either  side  of  it,  or  upon  it;  itself  h.vd 
with  the  constant  tramp  of  horse  and  mule  at.J 
human  feet.  There  was  the  *  good  '  rich  soil,  which 
distinguishes  the  whole  of  that  plain  and  its  neigh- 
borhood from  the  bare  hills  elsewhere  descending 
into  the  lake,  and  which,  where  there  is  no  inter- 
ruption, produces  one  vast  mass  of  corn.  There 
was  the  rocky  ground  of  the  hilUide  protruding 
here  and  there  through  the  corn-fields,  as  elsewhere 
through  the  grassy  slopes.  There  were  the  large 
bushes  of  thorn  —  the  •  Nabk,'  that  kind  of  which 
tradition  says  that  the  Crown  of  Thorns  was  wovec 
—  springing  up,  like  the  fruit-trees  of  the  more  in- 
land parts,  in  the  very  midst  of  the  waving  wheat " 
v6".  if  P.  p.  420).  W.  A.  \V. 

•  The  interest  of  this  pLain  arises  esj>ccially  from 
its  connection  with  the  life  and  minUtrv  of  our  Ix>rd. 
Ebrard  discusses  anew  the  question  whether  Caper- 
naum was  situated  here  or  not,  in  the  Thtol.  Sin- 
dien  und  Kritiken  for  1807.  pp.  723-741.  He  admits 
that  the  fountain  of  Capernaum  (Kafapvaovfn)  men- 
tioned by  Josephus  (B.  J.  iii.  10,  §  8)  Is  no  doubt 
the  Hound  Fouutain  ('Ain  Mw/atucarali)  near  the 
south  end  of  the  plain,  but  maintains  that  the  city 
of  Capernaum  itself,  which  he  identifies  with  the 
Kf  papyiifiT)  of  Josephus  ( I  'it.  72 ),  was  at  Ttll  Hum, 
at  the  north  end  of  the  bvke  and  U-yond  the  plain. 
He  replies  very  pertinently  to  l>r.  Kobinson's  oh 
jections  to  regarding  the  IJound  Fountain  as  the 
one  intended  by  the  Jewish  historian.  Hut  on  the 
other  hand,  this  concession  as  to  the  situation  of 

!  the  fountain  of  Capernaum  has  l>cen  sup|*osevl  by 
most  writers  to  determine  the  situation  of  the  town 
of  Capernaum;  ft  for  it  is  not  easy  to  believe  that  a 
fountain  and  a  town,  both  known  by  the  same  com- 
mon name,  would  be  at  such  a  distance  from  each 
other.  Ebrard  lays  special  stress  on  the  termina- 
tion of  the  ancient  name  as  still  heard  in  //mot, 
and  also  on  the  fact  that  important  ruins  are  found 
at  Trll  Hum,  which  are  not  found  at  'Ain  Mtulau- 
mtrah.  These  arc  points  worthy  of  consideration, 
lie  urges  also  that  Josephus,  in  tq>eaking  of  the 
fountain  (Katpapraovfi)  as  "so  called  by  the  people 
of  that  region,"  means  to  express  a  doubt  whether 
it  was  rightly  so  called.  It  is  not  a  necessary  inier- 
encc,  for  Josephus  might  very  naturally  express 
himself  in  that  manner  because  he  was  writing  in 
a  distant  land  for  /oreign  readers.  The  article, 
aside  from  its  more  direct  object,  is  valuable  for  the 

|  incidental  information  which  it  furnishes  respecting 
the  topography  of  the  western  shore  of  the 
[See  Capehnal'M,  Amer.  ed.] 


II. 


«  •This  U  also  Dr.  Robinson's  estimate  (PVv< 
Qtogr.  p.  78).  II 
•  •  Yet  a  few  others  also  (sec  *.  g.  Wilson's  Lamh 


of  the  Bible,  Ik.  139  ft" )  have  thrown  out  this  Idea  of 
separation  of  the  fountain  and  the  towu  from  «*«tU 
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